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in Congress; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Printing, and ordered to be printed. 
PRESIDENTIAL TERM. 

Mr. McCOMAS introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 149) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and ordered to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. STEELE 
until Monday next, on account of important business. 


BRIDGE ACROSS STATEN ISLAND SOUND. 


Mr. HATCH. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. This being Monday—— 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, when the House adjourned a month ago 
there was pending under this call a bill called up by myself from the 
Committee on Commerce—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was about to state the order of busi- 
ness. This being the third Monday in the month the order of busi- 
ness is the call of committees for motions to suspend the rules. The 
Committee on Commerce has pending before the House a motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass a bill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5929) to extend the time for the completion of a bridge across 
Staten Island Sound. 

The SPEAKER. A second was demanded upon the motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill; tellers were appointed, and a vote was 
taken, on which no quorum appeared, whereupon the House adjourned. 

Mr. CRISP. I ask unanimous consent that a second may be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

Mr. PHELPS. I have no objection to a second being considered as 
ordered, but desire to occupy the time allowed under the rules in op- 
position to the motion. 

There being no further objection, a second was considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule thirty minutes are allowed for de- 
bate, fifteen in support of and fifteen in opposition to the motion. The 
Chair will recognize the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PHELPS] to 
control the time in opposition to the motion, and the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] in favor of it. 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the further time of one year from and after the 16th 
day of June, 1838, be, and the same is hereby, allowed to the Staten Island Rapid 
‘Transit Railroad Company and the Baltimore and New York Railroad Com- 
pany, or either of then, to build the bridge across the Staten Island Sound or 
Arthur Kill, from New Jersey to Richmond County, New York, pursuant to 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Staten Island Sound,” known as Arthur Kill, and to establish 
the same as a post-road, passed the 16th day of June, 1885. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I only desire to say that the bill author- 
izing the construction of this bridge, which was passed during the last 
Congress, provided that the structure should be finished—completed— 
within two years after the passage of the act. Certain interests which 
were opposed to the passage of the act went before the War Department 
and objected to the approval of the plans submitted by the company 
proposing to build the bridge, the result of which was that six months, 
or perhaps more, of the two years within which the bridge should be 
completed was used up in obtaining the approval of the plans by the 
Secretary. 

‘The House perhaps understands the object of the construction of this 
bridge. It is to increase the facilities for getting into the city of New 
York. It is to allow the railroad company to cross the Arthur Kill 
and go on Staten Island, and from there to run a line of boats to the 
Battery, at the foot of New York City, so that the road—the Balti- 
more and Ohio road—may thereby reach the city of New York. That 
is one of the purposes of the bill. The other is that there may be es- 
tablished large coaling stations along Staten Island, where they can 
find storage-room, and in that way facilitate the getting of coal into 
the city of New York. 

I reserve the remainder of the time allowed in support of the motion 
until I hear the objection which may be urged to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has occupied three minutes of his 
time. A 

Mr. PHELPS. Mr. Speaker, the power to build this bridge, as pre- 
scribed in the bill, ought never to have been granted. Ithink it would 
never have been granted except for two impressions, which seized and 
occupied the minds of Senators and Members so that they turned a 
deaf ear to everything that was said by the opponents of the bill. 

One impression was, and a natural one, that the bridge was opposed 
by the Pennsylvania road; that this road started, aided, and enco 
the opposition, that it might thwart a scheme of the Baltimore and 
Ohio road, which was then one of its great rivals. 

The other impression, which made the ear of Congress deaf to all 
objections, was the fact that all statements about the Arthur Kill, the 
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amount of its shipping and the harm that would be done that shipping 
by the bridge, were so extravagant, so startling, so incredible, that 
Senaters and Members not only refused to listen to them, but to any- 
thing else we might say. 

Time has fortunately developed evidence which destroys one im- 
pression, and which weakens, if it does not destroy, the other. 

During the year which has elapsed sincs the Forty-ninth Congress 
passed the bill the management of the Baltimore and Ohio road has 
been changed. The influence of the Pennsylvania road aided in mak- 
ing the change. The two greatroadsare now workedin such harmony 
that it argues, and perhaps proves, that the interests of the two roads 
are one. However that may be, no one now disputes, what at the time 
of the "passage of the bill I claimed, but could get no credit for, that the 
Pennsylvania road has now no objection to this bridge if only it can 
be built after a plan which shall do no unnecessary harm to the inter- 
ests of New Jersey and the neighborhood. 

The Pennsylvania road has now not even a motive of opposition. 
The Baltimore and Ohio road is no longer its great rival, and time and 
the knowledge that comes with it has alsoremoved the other impres- 
sion that closed the Congressional ear against us. Wonderful as is the 
story of the Arthur Kill, of iis shipping, and of the harm that might 
be done to shipping by a bridge of wrong construction that should span 
it, so familiar are most of the members now with the story, that I doubt 
ifany one will venture to contradict any one of the statements I shall 
now make about it. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, only one pier of the bridge—the pivot pier—has 
been constructed; and the interference and the harm already done by 
it to the commerce of New York, which passes through this channel, 
is so great, so notorious, that the noise of complaint entered and startled 
the drowsy ear of the Senate Chamber, where, I believe, this bill ori- 
ginated. The Committee on Commerce heard it, and, spurred by con- 
science, of their own motion sent a committee to view with their own 
eyes the havoc worked by their inconsiderate legislation. 

This was only last week. They were accompanied by some members 
of the House committee. These gentlemen are now back. The Sen- 
ate committee are now in conference, maturing the measure which 
they shall report asa remedy. And I say here, Mr, Speaker, that I 
am willing to promise, and I assume here the right to promise for all 
who oppose this bill, if the Senate committee report adversely to us— 
report that the bridge as now constructing is not harmful to naviga- 
tion, or is not more harmful to navigation than it ought to be, having 
in view the benefits to general transportation to be derived from its 
construction, we will submit. New Jersey, and all who are interested 
in the vessels which carry the.vast tounage of this channel, will sub- 
mit to the majesty of Congressional decision, and will bear their loss 
without a murmur. 

I said the tonnage of this channel was wonderfulinamount. Ichal- 
lenge now the attention of the House and say that it is the most im- 
portant water way in the world. There is no water way that carries 
each year the freight that finds its way through the narrow banks of the 
Arthur Kill. I know it is startling almost to absurdity, but it is the 
truth. In New Jersey, with quaint name and narrow fame, the Arthur 
Kill carries on its bosom each year more produce and merchandise, more 
tons of value, than the Bosphorus, the Thames, the Mersey, or the Hud- 
son. Gentlemen from New York speak with pride of the imperial com- 
merce that enters and leaves their harborat Sandy Hook. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, the foreign commerce that enters and clears at the port of 
New York in one year is but 11,000,000 oftons. The annual tonnage 
of the Arthur Kill is 18,000,000. 

And this is the water way which the Senate of the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress imperiled by legislation; which the House, under a motion to 
suspend the rules, without one word of discussion or debate, confirmed. 
And now that the Senateof this Congress, frightened atits work, pauses 
and seeks to examine and correct it, it seems to me unwise, 3 
audacious for the chairman of the Committee on Commerce of this House 
to ask us to act now. Is it not wiser and fairer—have I not a right to 
ask the members of this body if it is not more like statesmanship to 
leave matters as they are, pending the decision of the Senate commit- 
tee, and not to complicate matters by disturbing the present situation ? 

Work under their inconsiderate action has already been begun. A 
single pier stands there working its harm, and working its harm with 
such transparent certainty that even a committee of the Senate, of its 
own accord, overcomes its laziness, leaves its business, goes to New 


-York and now waits only to decide what shall be the remedy. Am I 


asking too much of this House when I ask them to wait for their re- 
port? I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. May I ask the gentleman from New 
Jersey a question before he resumes his seat? 

Mr. PHELPS. Yes. 
ori HENDERSON, of Iowa. Is this a House bill or is it a Senate 

ill? 

Mr. PHELPS. I think the original bill was a Senate bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I ask the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp]. 

Mr. CRISP. It is a House bill, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. If it is a House bill the Senate will 
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get the benefit of their investigation when the bill comes before them, 
and will have the whole matter in their hands. 

Mr. PHELPS. But why should their decision and their minds be 
influenced by a peremptory action of this House? It indicates tothem 
that there was no serious opposition here and that this body which 
represents the people was ready even without discussion to pass the bill 
and take the consequences. 

Mr, HENDERSON, of Iowa. It seems to me that we are acting 
logically in pursuance of action formerly taken. 

Mr. PHELPS. The action taken before was taken without debate 
or consultation. Under a motion to suspend the rules, without one 
word of debate, the bill was passed. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Very well. That action was taken 
and work was begun under it. Now, why should we stop at this 
point? 

Mr. PHELPS. Because the work begun under that former action 
has been prosecuted to a point where, the public think, and, as the 
action of the Senate committee shows, the Senate suspects, the bridge 
in its present form will seriously injure navigation. And in that con- 
nection (as I wish to get out the facts) I would say that most of this 
tonnage is carried through the narrow limits of Arthur Kill by tow- 
boats. Since the construction of this bridge was begun the owners of 
those tow-boats have had to raise the price of towing from 5 cents to 
7 cents per ton. This adds that much to the cost of every ton of coal, 
grain, or other merchandise transported through it. There could be 
no greater proof of the value of onc argument which was urged against 
the construction of this bridge when it was first proposed. Weallsaid 
the bridge could not be so constructed as not seriously to interfere 
with the kind of craft which would have to pass under the bridge, as 
not to increase the cost and thereby to diminish the value of the Arthur 
Kill traffic. ; 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statements of my dis- 
tinguished friend from New Jersey [ Mr. PHELPS] perhaps I had better 
say a few words to call the attention of the House to the exact status 
of the case. This is nota bill to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Arthur Kill. At the first session of the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress a bill was passed authorizing the construction of that bridge. I 
do not now recall exactly what took place in the House at the time 
of the passage of the bill, and doubtless my friend from New Jersey is 
correct in his statement of it. I do, however, recall the fact that very 
ampie pony Nae given and was taken advantage of by the friends 
and by the opponents of that measure to appear before the committee 
having it in It was very warmly contested before thè com- 
mittee, and I think I may say without revealing any secrets that dis- 
tinguished counsel appeared on both sides and there was a joint hear- 
ing upon the subject by the House and the Senate committees. 

It appeared then, as we understood it, that the only objection to the 
construction of the bridge came from New Jersey. Engineers who in- 
vestigated the subject were all of the opinion that the bridge proposed 
would not materially interfere with the commerce of the river, and 
that the necessities of the situation were such that it ought to be built. 
As stated by one of them, the object to be gained by the construction 
of the bridge was ‘‘to give rapid transit around the island to points on 
the New Jersey shore, to increase the facilities for reaching New York, 
and to provide means for reaching coal wharves to be built for the coal- 
carrying trade in deep water on the east side of the island.” 

And, Mr. Speaker, whatever may be the situation to-day, at that 
time there was a rivalry between the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Baltimore and Ohio, and this bridge was to be a link which would en- 
able the Baltimore and Ohio to get practically into New York City 
with its trains. The Legislature of New Jersey objected, as I remem- 
ber, to the construction of this bridge. The Legislature of New York, 
on the other hand, memorialized Congress for the construction of the 
bridge, and upon a thorough investigation it appeared to the commit- 
tee, and their view was afterwards adopted by the House and the Sen- 
ate, that the interests, the great interests, of New York and of the peo- 
ple of the country desiring easy communication with that city, required 
the construction of this bridge. Either the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [ Mr. PHELPS] is very much in error as to the commerce of Arthur 
Kill or the reports that I have before me are very erroneous. The 


- statement is made in these reports that the commerce of that river is 


approximately 2,000,000 tons; but I understood the gentleman from 
New Jersey to say that it was about 18,000,000 tons. 

Mr. PHELPS. Let me interrupt the gentleman and remind him 
that Major Gillespie, in his report of 1884, said that, taking in those 
harbors which he had in mind and mentioned, and which were tribu- 
tary to Arthur Kill, their aggregate tonnage was 13,000,000 tons. He 
further said that he did not include the tonnage of Elizabethport, 
which alone was 3,500,000 tons, Now, 13,000,000 tons and 3,500,000 
tons would make 16,500,000 tons. 


Mr. CRISP, Thegentleman will pardou me. I was reading from the 


gen 

report of Major Gillespie, whichI have before me. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
Congress at the last session determined that it was necessary to build 
this bridge, and I want to call the attention of the House for a moment 
to the necessity for the pending legislation. 


After the act was passed authorizing the constructign of this bridge, 
the Staten Island Bridge Company—or whatever company proposed to 
build it, for I really do not remember the name now—went before the 
Secretary of War to get their plans approved, as gentlemen know has to 
be done under our bridge bills in order to obtain the right to construct 
a bridge. When they went before the Secretary of War for approval of 
their plans they were again met by the very same opposition which they 
had encountered before the House and Senate committees. Objection 
was made to the plans proposed, and the result was thatsome six months 
or perhaps more of the time within which the bridge was required to be 
completed was consumed by the Secretary of War in considering the 
question whether or no he would approve the plans. 

Finally he approved the plans—plaus which he says will not mate- 
rially interfere with the navigation of this river; and this company now 
comes and simply asks at the hands of Congress not a reopening of the 
case, but an extension of the time in which they were required to finish 
the bridge; that is all. 

Bear in mind the time was short at any rate. Asa general rule Con- 
gress allows three years, sometimes five years, for the building of a great 
structure like this; butin this case it was provided that the bridge must 
be finished within two years. When these same objectors have con- 
sumed six or eight months of those two years in opposing the approval 
of the plan, it seems to me only right and just that the time should be 
now extended, if the House believes, as I think it does, thatits former 
action in granting the right was correct. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Did not those who are opposing this 
bridge also consume time by temporary injunctions and other proceed- 
ings in court? 

Mr. CRISP. Iam notfally informed about that; but generally I may 
say that, according to my information, they have resorted to any meas- 
ures that could aid in delaying and obstructing the building of this 
bridge. I suppose my friend from New Jersey will agree that this is 
true. 

Mr. PHELPS. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. CRISP. Cheerfully. 

Mr. PHELPS. Is it not true that the six months spent by the Sec- 
retary of War in examining these plans would not be characterized by 
the gentleman from Georgia as ‘‘ frittered away,” except for the pur- 
poses of his argument? Is it not true that the engineering difficulties 
were so great that the Secretary of War took all this time, consulting 
in every conceivable direction, in order that he might obtain a plan 
which would not interfere with navigation, and therefore ought not 
the gentleman from Georgia to admit that the time was not “‘ frittered 
away,” but was properly used in order to obtain, if possible, an engi- 
neering triumph over the difficulties which presented themselves ? 

Mr. CRISP. I will ask—— 

Mr. PHELPS. I trast the gentleman will allow me one other ques- 
tion, becanse, I doubt not, he wants to bring out the truth in this 
matter. Is it not true that after six months were spent by the Secre- 
tary of War in getting a plan which might be feasible, and which would 
not endanger navigation, he discovered, or rather the Board of Engi- 
neers discovered, that he had so far failed that the Chief of Engineers 
himself came to the Secretary of War and asked that a committee of 
engineers be allowed to go to the location and make further examina- 
tion in order to reach a determination of the question ? 

Mr. CRISP. LIassume, Mr. Speaker, for the purposes of this argu- 
ment, that the time was not, to use the language of my friend, “‘ frit- 
tered away.” - 

Mr. PHELPS. That is not my language. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRISP. I assume the time was not so used; but even if it were 
shown that this time was unavoidably consumed in procuring the ap- 
proval of a proper plan for the construction of the bridge, surely it 
will not be insisted that this time should be taken out of the two years 
in which the company was authorized tofinish the bridge. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, suppose it had become necessary to use the whole two years 
in securing the approval of the could it be said in equity and 
justice that the company should forfeit all right under the charter 
when the charter itself contemplated that they shall have two years 
after the approval of the plan in which to finish the construction of the 
bridge ? 

Mr. Speaker, nowhere, either on the floor of this House, in the com- 
mittee-room, or elsewhere, have I heard any objection to this bridge 
except from New Jersey. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The water is located there. 

Mr. CRISP. “The water is located there? But [have yettolearn 
that because a stream of water passes through a particular State that 
State alone is interested in preserving and protecting the navigation of 
the stream. The stream here in question is used for interstate com- 
merce. New York is more interested in protecting the navigation of 
that stream than is New Jersey. By that stream the great coal supply 
goes into that city. Its unobstructed navigation means cheap coal to 
that great city; and yet so clear is it that the bridge will not 
materially obstruct the navigation of the Kill that the Legislature of 
that State has time and again—I would not undertake to say how often, 
but I think more than once—requested that Congress authorize the 
construction of this bridge. 
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Mr. Speaker, that is the whole case. My friend from New Jersey 
[Mr. PHELPS] says that the Pennsylvania Company and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company are now in harmony, acting 
under one head, and that there is no longer any necessity for the bridge. 
I insist, Mr. Speaker, that there are other weighty reasons for the con- 
struction of the bridge; and whatever ‘‘ harmony’? may now exist, I 
would like to put the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company in such a 
position that whenever this ‘‘harmony’’ of which the gentleman speaks 
may cease there will be competing lines which will enable the people | g 
to get to the great metropolis of the country. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PHELPS. Iask unanimous consent that the time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia be extended one minute, in order that I may ask 
him a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHELPS. I want to ask the gentleman from Georgia what 
harm it would do for him to withdraw his motion upon my statement 
of the fact that if the Senate committee find that this bridge will not 
be an obstruction to navigation we shall be willing to withdraw all op- 

ition? 
E CRISP. Mr. Speaker, the complete reply to that suggestion is 
thatin the orderly course of business this bill has come up here. If 
the Senate committee should decide that the bridge ought not to be 
built, they certainly will not agree to this bill extending the time in 
which it may be built. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Georgia, Mr. Crisp, to suspend the rulesand passthe bill. [After 
a pause.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. KEAN. I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 116, noes 31. 

So, more than two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the rules 
were suspended, and the bill was passed. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled re that 

had examined and found truly enrolled an act (H. R. 9381) to 

facilitate the prosecution of works projected for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors; when the Speaker signed the same. 


APPROVAL OF BILLS. 


A message, in writing, was received from the President of the United 
States, by Mr. O. L. PEDET, one of his secretaries. 
The message further announced approval of bills and joint resolution 


of the following titles: 

An act SE R. ei for the relief of Joel J. Goss; 

An act (H. R. 3441) declaratory of the meaning of the act entitled 
“An act for the relief of Maria Syphax; ” 

An act os R. 481) for the releif of Stephen M. Honeycutt; 

An act (H. R. 3613) for the relief of Joseph Casson; 

An act (H. R. 6562) for the relief of W. W. Screws; 

An act (H. R. 3758) for the relief of the legal heirs of Fidus Liver- 
more, deceased; 

‘An act (H. R. 4472) for a public building at Helena, Ark. ; 

An act (H. R. 8808) to amend an act entitled “An act 1 act to provide for 
holding terms of United States courts at Vicksburg, Miss. 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 140) epempcating $25,000 for the inter- 
national exhibition in Barcelona, Spain; 

An act m + z for the relief of L. A. Morris; Taea 

An act ( 85) granting a pension to Mary Jane k 

An act (H. R. 369) granting a pension to Mrs, Esther B. Hayford; 

An act (H. R. 628) granting a pension to Juliette Stone; 

An act (H. R. 771) granting a pension to A. B. Van Cleve; 

An act (H. R. 863) granting a pension to Malinda Vest; 

An act (H. R. 5874) for the relief of the heirs of the late Francis I. 


An act 
daughter of Daniel Harsh; 

An act (H. R. 6789) granting a pension to Mary 8. Wells; 

An act (H. R. 7237) Seating A pera to Cimla Save; 

An act (H. R. B00) 4 for the re Morford; 

An act (H. R. 4626) for the selief of Macy B. Kirby; 

An act R. EN for the relief of Edward Flynn 

An act (H. R. 6071) for the relief of Mary Penfield; 

An act (H. R. 115) to increase the pension of Thomas F. Townsend; 

An act (H. R. 2218) to increase pension of James A. Buck; 
canes (H. R. 443) granting an increase of pension to Albert G. 
ep rg or 5499) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 

jan 
act (H. R. 3898) granting increase of pension to James H. Reeve. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors to move to suspend the rules and discharge the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9050) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, and further, to pass the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I insist on a second of the motion to 

uspend the rules, 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL. I object to the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

TheSPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacled, ete., That the following sums of money be, and are hereby, appro- 
priated, to be paid eut of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to be immediately available, and to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of War, for the construction, completion, repair, and preservation 


of the public works hereinafter named : 
aon harbor at Rockland, Me,: Continuing omg Spy ge $30,000. 
Continuing im- 


Improving breakwater at the mouth of Saco River, Maine: 
provements and repairs, $12,500. 

Improving harbor at York, Me.: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving harbor at Portland, Me. : Continuing improvement, $25,000, 

Improving harbor at Camden, mas $5,000 

Improving harbor at Back Cove, Me, : Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Improving harbor at Rockport, Me. $10, 000. 

Improving harbor at Portsmouth, N. H.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Improving harbor of refuge aoe Little Larter, New Hampshire: Continuing 
improvement on the enlarged plan, $10, 

Improving harbor at Burlington, Vt.: P oatinalng improvement, $25,000, 

Improving harbor at Gordon’s Landing, Lake Champlain, Vermont: Contin- 
uing Urp ae $10,000. 

Improving harborat Boston, Mass.: Continuing improvements, $125,000; one- 
half of which shall be used in ‘widening the main ship-channel at the “ upper 
and ibe middle.” 


Improving nary at char Mass.: Continuing improvement, $10,000; a p 
ofw may, in the discretion of the engineer, be used at the Point of 
and in the western channel earner thereto. 
Improving harbor at Nantucket, Mass.: Continuing improvement, $20,000, 
Improving harbor at Newburyport, Mass. : Continuin: prov aa 000. 
Improving harbor at Plymouth, Mass.: Saa prof rovement, 7a 
part of which may, in the discretion of the beia iia to 


engineer 

the improvement n said harbor of Goose Point Channel to the port of 
and North Plymouth, 

Improving r at Provincetown, Mass.: To complete, $7,000. 

Improving harbor at Scituate, Mass.: Continuing im rovement, $5,000. 

Improving harbor at Gloucester, Mass. : Dredging Harbor Cove and remov- 
ing ledge and bowlders obstructing the approach to the wharyes between 
bor Cove and Pew Wharf, 

Improving harbor at W: poreon Mass.: Continuing improvement, $4,000, 

Improving harbor at New Bedford, Mass., $10,000. 

Improving harbor at Siguan; Mass.: Continuin sy ++ ar $5,000. 

Improving rat Winthrop ,Mass, : For dred; a, 

Improving harbor at Hyannis, Mass. : Son improvement, $10,000, 

Improving harbor at V; neyard Haven, Mass. : For protection of Chops at 
mouth of the harbor, $25,000. 

amas my harbor at Wellfleet, Mass., $7,000. 

roye national harbor of pxetnas at Sandy Bay, Cape Ann, Massachusetts: 

Con nuing improvement, $100,000. 

Improving harbor at Manchester, A $2,500. 

Improving harbor at Block Island, R. or * Continuing improvement, $10,000; 
of which sum $6,000 are for inner ete and $4,000 for breakwater, 

Improving harbor at Newport, R. I.: Continuing improvement, "$12, 000. 

Improving harbor at Bridgeport, Conn. : Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving harbor at peoe k, Conn.: Continuing improvement, $10,000, 

Improving breakwater at New Haven, Conn. : Continuing improvement, $75,- 
000; — the. Chief of eee may, if ‘deemed necessary, relocate the western 
breakwater. 


ingston 


, Conn.: Continuing improvement, $3,000, 
Improving harbor at ponte Conn., $8,000. 
et ‘Continuing by ement, $5,000. 


‚ment, $200,000. 
nog in ~ $30,000, 
uing improvement, 


Improving breakwater at Rouse’s Point, N. : Continuing improvement, 


guimproving harbor at Canarsie Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 
Continuing improvement and repairs, 


ĮI mproving harbor at Charlotte, N. Y.: 
s Improving harbor at Dunkirk, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 
Improving harbor at Flushing Bay, ‘New York: Continuing improvement, 


5,000, 

Im roving channel at Gowanus Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 
Improving harbor at Great Sodus Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 
Improving harbor at Little Sodus Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 


16, 
Improving harbor at Greenport, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
mg harbor at Oak Orchard, N, Y.: Continuing improvement and re- 
een paia harbor at ETIE TER AA N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 
Improving harbor at Olcott, N. Continuing improvement, $5, 
ntawo as harbor at Oswego, N. Y.: Continuing improvement and repairs, 
of which $15,000 1 be used in removing the cast breakwater at the 
ah of the cence 
can, si harbor at race perigee N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
harbor at Rondout, : Continuing improvement, rome 


Toone harbor at Sackett’s, N. Y.: Continuing im 
Im; tied nan Tonawanda Harbor and Niagara River, 


of e eerin ted December 29, 1887, $100, 
oe Noe ek Harbor, New York: Continuing improvement, $330,000, 
harbor at . Y.: Contin: improvement, 
ees harbor at Wilson, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $5,000, 


vement, 
ew York, as per report 
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Improving harbor at Port Chester, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving harbor at Glen Cove, N. Y., $20,000. 

Improving harborat New Rochelle, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, the bal- 
ance remaining on hand from former appropriations to be expended in pursu- 
ance of the project adopted in 1871. 

Improving channel between Staten Island and the New Jersey shore, New 
York and New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Improving harbor at Raritan Bay, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, 


,000. 
Improving harbor at Erie, Pa.: Continuing improvement, $23,000. 
For the preservation and protection of the peninsula of Presque Isle, Erie 
Harbor, Pennsylvania, as recommended by the Chief of Engineers January 13, 
1885, and in accordance with such plans as the Secretary of Warmay prescribe, 


Improving ice-harbor at Marcus Hook, Pa. : Continuing improvement, $15,000. 
Improving Delaware breakwater, Delaware; Continuing improvement, $100,- 


000. . 

Improving ice-harbor at New Castle, Del.: Continuing improvement, $7,500. 

Improving harbor at Wilmington, Del.: Continuing improvement, $30,000. 

Improving harbor at Baitimore, Md.: Continuing improvement, $250,000. 

Improving harbor at Breton Bay, Maryland: Continuing improvemer-t, $3,000. 

Improving harbor at Cambridge, Md., $5,000. 

eerorig harbor at Norfolk and its approaches, Va.: Continuing improve- 
ment, 000, 

Improving approach to Norfolk Harbor and the United States navy-yard at 
Norfoik, Va.: Continuing improvement between Lambert's Pointand Bort Nor- 
folk, 210,000; and the balance of $108,000 of former appropriations made under 
this head and available July 1, 1887, is hereby authorized to be expended accord- 
ing to the modified plan of the engineer in charge. 

mproying harbor at Beaufort, N.O.: Continuing improvement, $35,000. 

Improving the inland water way between Beaufort and New River, North 
Carolina: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving the inland water way between New Berne and Beaufort, N. O.: 
Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Improving harbor at Charleston, including Sullivan's Island, South Carolina: 
Continuing improvements, $350,000. 

Improving harbor at Georgetown, S. C.: Continuing improvement, $7,500. 

Improving Winyaw Bay, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $100,000. 

Improving harbor at Brunswick, Ga.: Continuing improvement, $35,000. 

Improving Cumberland Sound, Georgia and Florida: Continuing improve- 
ment, $112,500. 

Improving barbor at Savannah, Ga.: Continuing improvement, $90,000. 

Improving harbor at Apalachicola Bay, Florida: Continuing improvement, 


$20,000, 
Improving harbor at Cedar Keys, Fla.: Continuing improvement, $7,500. 

Improving harbor at Pensacola, Fla.: Continuing improvement, $35,000; of 
which $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall be used in complet- 
ing the survey of the outer and inner bars in this harbor. 

Improving harbor at Tampa Bay, Florida: Continuing improvement, $20,000. 

Improving entrance to harbor at Key West, Fa., $25,000. 

Improving harbor at Mobile, Ala.: Continuing improvement on enlarged 
project for securing a channel 23 feet deep and 280 feet wide, 000. 

A en harbor at Biloxi Bay, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, 

8,500. 

Im raving Aransas Pass and Bay up to Rockport and Corpus Christi, Tex. : 
Continuing improvement, $100,000. 

Improving Brazos Santiago Harbor, Texas: Continuing improvement, $25,- 


Improvement of entrance to Galveston Harbor, Texas: Continuing improve- 
ment, $500,000. 

Improving Sabine Pass and Blue Buck Bar, Texas: Continuing improve- 
ment, $250,000. 

Improving ship-channelin Galveston Bay, Texas, from Morgan’s Cut to Boli- 
var Channel: Continuing improvement, $100,000. 

Improving harbor at Ashtabula, Ohio: Continuing improvement, $30,000. 

Improving harbor at mouth of Black River, Ohio: Continuing improvement, 


10,000. 
Improving harbor at Cleveland, Ohio: Continuing improvement on the last 
plan projected, $75,000. : 
Improving harbor at Fairport, Ohio: Continuing improvement, $10,000; of 
which so much as may be necessary may be expended in deepening the river. 
Improving harbor at Huron, Ohio: Continuing improvement, $6,900. 
Improving harbor at Vermillion, Ohio: For preservation of piers, $1,000. 
For ice-harbor at the mouth of the Muskingum River, Ohio: To complete, 


$60,000, s 

Improving harbor at Port Clinton, Ohio: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving harbor at Sandusky, Ohio: Continuing improvement bya straight 
channel from Sandusky City to the entrance of Sandusky Bay, pursuant to the 
last plan of the engineers, $40,000 ; of which $5,000, or so much as may be neces- 
maT a w used, in the discretion of the engineer in charge, in improving the 
old channel. 

Improving harbor at Toledo, Ohio: Continuing improvement of the Maumee 
mne by a straight channel, pursuantto the last plan of the engineerin charge, 

150,200. 
Improving harbor at Toledo, Ohio: For clearing the old channel, $5,000. 
Improving outer harbor at Michigan City, Ind.: Continuing improvement, 


1,000, 

To ese wea inner harbor at Michigan City, $5,000. 

Improving harbor at Calumet, lll.; To complete improvement, $20,400, 

Improving harbor at Chicago, Ill.: Continui APOP $200,000. 

Improving harbor at Waukegan, Ill.; Continuing rovement, $25,000. 

Improving harbor at Charlevoix and entrance to Pine Take. Michigan, $12,500. 

Improying harbor at Cheboygan, Mich.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Improving harbor at Frankfort, Mich.: Continuing improvement, $8,000. 

Improving harbor at Grand Haven, Mich. : Continuing improvement, $25,000, 

Joprovicg harbor of refuge at Grand Marais, Mich. ; Continuing improve- 
ment, $50,000, 

Improying harbor of refuge at Ludington, Mich.: Continuing improvement, 
$00,000; and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to accept 
the ye pies pas Pere Marquette Lumber Company, of Ludington, Mich., of 3.31 
acres of land. 

Improving harbor at Manistee, Mich, : Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
Improving harbor at Black Lake, Mich,: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Perey pid harbor at Monroe, Mich.: For repairs and dredging at mouth of 

ver, $5,000. 

Improving harbor at Muskegon, Mich.: Continuing improvement, $45,000, 

Improving harbor at Ontonagon, Mich. : Continuing improvement, ae Aas 

Improving harbor at Pentwater, ‘Mich. : Continuing improvement, $3,000. 


alg te harbor of refuge at Portage Lake, Mich.: Continuing improve- 
ment, $10,000. 
Improving harbor of refuge at Sand/Beach, Mich.: Continuing improvement, 


000, 
Improving harbor at St. Joseph, Mich.: Continuing improvement, $10,000; 
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three thousand to be used in improving the water channel leading up to Benton 


T, 

Improving harbor of Saugatuck, Mich. : To repair and maintain, $5,000. 

Improving harbor at South Haven, Mich, : Continuing improvement, $10,000; 
$3,000 of which shall be used in deepening the channel of Black River from the 
inner termini of the piers to the highway bridge. 

Improving harbor at White Haven, Mich. : Continuing improvement, $10,000, 

Improving harborat Marquette, Mich,; Continuing improvement, $25,000; Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended until the question 
of harbor limits has been settled to the satisfaction of the Secretary of War. 
bey ska, Harbor at Sannde Bay, aonan Sherr aaron improvement, the 

nee available from former appropriations expended in dred, 
= ee — sre the bay into the nih i $7 ging 
mproving harbor at Au e, .: Continuing improvement, the balance 
available from former appropriations shall be expended in dredging the mouth 
of Au Sable River. 

Improving harbor at Ahnapee, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $5,000; and so 
much of the act of August 5, 1886, for the improvement of rivers and harbors as 
relates to the harbor of Ahnapee is hereby amended by striking out the words 
“ but no part of said sum is to be expended until the wharfage over the Govern- 
ment pier at that port shall be made free.” 

Improving harbor at Green Bay, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $10,000, 

Improving harbor at Kenosha, Wis. : Continuing improvement, $7,500. 

Improving harbor at Kewaunee, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $10,000, 

Improving harbor at Manitowoc, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $8,000, 

bow “rere DAKOT a mra Sh i t ip, improvement, $9,000, 

mprovin rbor of refuge at Milwaukee, Wis.: Continuing im 
on bay end barber: $70,000. = eget esos 

Improving harbor at Milwaukee, Wis. : Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving harbor at Oconto, Wis. : Continuing improvement, $2,009, 

1 wah harbor at Port Washington, Wis.: Continuing improvement, 


Improving harbor at Racine, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $16,000. 

Improving harbor at Superior Bay and St. Louis Bay, Wisconsin: Continuing 
improvement, $50,000, 

Improving harbor at Sheboygan, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Improving harborat Ashland, Wis.: Continuing improvementon the enlarged 
project, $60,000. 

Improving harbor at Two Rivers, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $2,500, 

Improving harbor at Duluth, Minn. : an PORNE AEO VOAN $80,000; of which 
sum one-half shall be expended on the harbor basin and new channel east of 
Rice's Point, and in the preservation and maintenance of the canal and piers at 
the harbor entrance, and in the purchase of a steam launch; and the other half 
of said sum shall be expended on the channel west of Rice's Point, and from 
thence along the northern shore of St. Louis Bay to Grassy Point; and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States hereby accepts from the city of Duluth the grant 
and conveyance made by said city, by deed dated January 9, 1888, of the follow- 
ing described real estate, to wit: All the tract or parcel of land lying and being 
in the county of St. Louis and State of Minnesota, described as follows, to wit; 
Lots 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, and 260, Minnesota ave- 
nue, Upper Duluth, the same being the a on which is located the canal 
entrance and piers to the harbor of Duluth. 

Improving harborat Grand . Minn. : Continuing improvement, $15,000, 

Improving harbor at Agate Bay, Minn.: Continuing improvement, $15,000, 

Improving harbor and bay at Humboldt, Cal.: Continuing improvement, $150,- 
000: Provided, That no pars of said sum shall beexpended until the twelve acres 
of land necessary to said improvement shall have been conveyed to the United 
States, free of expense, and such conveyance has been approved by the Secretary 
of War, after the Attorney-General of the United States shall have certified to 
the Secretary of War that the title is perfect. 

Improving harbor at Oakiand, Cal. : Continuing improvement, $175,000. 

improving harbor at Red Wood, Cal.: To complete, $7,400. 

improving harbor at Wilmington, Cal.: Continuing improvement, $90,000, 

Improving harbor at San Diego, Cal.: For repairs, $1,000. 

Improving harbor at San Luis Obispo, Cal., by the construction of a break- 
water on the reef to the plane of mean low water, according to the plan of W. 
H. Benyaurd, major of rsa Hecke dated January 28, 1887, $25,000, 

Improving entrance to harbor at Coos Bay, Oregon: Continuing improve- 
ment, $50.000. 
ee harbor at Yaquina Bay, Orezon: Continuing improvement, $120,- 


Impfoving Lubec Channel, Maine: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
Improving Penobscot River, Maine: Continuing improvement, $10,000, 
Improving Narragaugus River, Maine: To complete, $10,000, 

Improving Saco River, Maine: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving Bagaduce River, Maine, $3,000. 

Improving Kennebec River, Maine, $20,000. 

Improving Cocheco River, New Hampshire: To complete, 39,000. 

Improving Otter Creek, Vermont: Continuing improvement, $2,500, 

Improving sada River, Massachusetts, $2,500. 

Improving Powow River, Massachusetts, for dredging, $3,000: Provided, That 
this sum shall not be expended until the towns of Amesbury and Salisbury, or 
ap A of them, shall have caused a draw to be placed in the present bridge over 
sa ver. 

Improving Pawtucket River, Rhode Island : Continuing improvement, $25,000, 

Improving Providence Riverand Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island: Continu- 
ing improvement, $40,000, : 

‘or removing Green Jacket Shoal, Providence River, Rhode Island: Continu- 
ing improvement, $20,009. 

Improving Pawcatuck River, Rhode Island: Continuing improvement, $5,000, 

reg tt Connecticut River below Hartford, Conn.: Continuing improve- 
ment, $10,000, ' 

Improving Housatonic River, Connecticut, $10,000. 

Improving Thames River, Connecticut: Continuing improvement, $25,000. 

Improving East Chester Creek, New York: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Hudson River, New York: Continuing improvement, $75,000; of 
which $10,000 may be used in dredging and otherwise deepening and improving 
the harbor of Peekskill, 

Improving Newtown Creek and Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 
$25,000, a portion of which may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, bo 
applied to the improvement of the west branch of Newtown Creek. 

Improving Ticonderoga River, New York: Continuing improvement, $2,500. 

Improving Harlem River, New York, $150,000. > 

Improving East River and Hell Gate, New York: Removing obstructions, 


,000. 

Improving Narrows at Lake Champlain, New York, from Benson, Vt., to canal 
locks at Whitehall, N. Y., $15,000. 

Improving Grass River at Massena, N. Y.: The Seeretary of War is author 
ized and directed to expend the balance remaining on hand of the sum here 
tofore appropriated in dredging operations according to the original plan. 

Improving Maurice River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $8,090, 

Im ie Passaic River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement $30,000; es 
which $2,000 are to be used above Newark. 


1888. 
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Improving Raritan River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $45,000. 
Improving Shrewsbury River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $10,000, 
Improving South River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving Allegheny River, Pennsylvania: Continuing improvement, $25,- 


Improving Schuylkill River, Pennsylvania: Continuing improvement, $25,- 


Improving Delaware River, Pennsylvania and New Jersey: Continuing im- 
provement from Trenton to its mouth, $250,000 ; of which $10,000 isto be expended 
upon said river and its tidal tributaries between Cooper's Creck and Trenton. 

For continuation of construction of the dam at Herr’s Island, in the Allegheny 
River, near Pittsburgh, Pa., $35,000; and the Secretary of War is hereby author- 
ized to purchase the lands required for said dam and its appurtenances, or, at 
his discretion, to cause suit to be instituted for the condemnation of such lands 
as may be necessary therefor; and said sum of $35,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby made available for paying for said lands, whether 

rocured by purchase or by condemnation ,as authorized by the act of the Leg- 
Hiature of Pennsylvania approved May 18, 1887. 

Improving St, Jones River, Delaware: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Improving Duck Creek, Delaware, by dredging, $10,000. 

Improving Choptank River, Maryland: Continuing improvement, $7,500. 

Improving Corsica River, Maryland: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving Susquehanna River, Maryland and Pennsylvania : Continuing im- 
provement, $10,000. 

Improving Fairlee Creek or Inlet, Maryland, $5,000. 
and, $5,000, 


Improving Patuxent River, Ma 1. 
sy ae Appo River, Virginia: Continuing aot estaba $15,000; 
and the Chief of Engineers is directed to cause to be examined and surveyed, 
and the cost-estimated, for diverting the water of the river above the harbor at 
Petersburgh to the old North Channel, and report upon the same. 
Improving Chickahominy River, Virginig: Continuing improvement, $2,509. 
Improving James River, Virginia: Continuing improvement below Rich- 
TOA $225,000. ? 
Improving Mattaponi River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $3,000. 
Improving channel at Mount Vernon: Continuing improvement, $6,000, 
Improving Nomini Creek, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving Pamunky River, nia: Continuing improvement, $3,000. 
Improving Rappahannock River, Virginia: Continujng improvement, $15,000; 
of which $3,000 may, in the discretion of the engineer in , be used in con- 
tinuing the improvement of Urbana Creek, a tidal tributary thereof. 
Improving Staunton River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $5,C00. 
Improving York River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $30,000. 
Improving, by dredging and otherwise, the inland water way,from Chinco- 
teague Bay, Vii , to Delaware Bay,at or near Lewes, Delaware, to be used 
from Chincoteague Bay to Indian River Bay : Continuing improvement, $50,000. 
Forproving Nansemond River, Virginia, including the mouths of Bennett and 
Chuckatuck Creeks, $10,000. 
Improving Big Sandy River, West Virginia and Kentucky: Continuing im- 
provement, $31 


Improving Elk River, West Virginia: Continuing improvement, $1,500. 
Improving Buckhannon River, West Virginia: Continuing improvement, 


imp ving Great Kanawha River, West Virginia: Continuing improvement, 
Im roving Guyandotte River, West Virginia: Continuing improvement, 


Improving Little Kanawha River, yas Virginia: Continuing improvement, 
$25,000; but no toll shall be collected y any pees or corporation for this im- 
proved navigation; and such right, if any exist, shall be relinquished in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the Secretary of War before the expenditure of any of the 
money herein appropriated for this work. 

Improving Monongahela River, West Virginia: to complete dam No, 8, $35,- 
000; and for continuing improvements : 

The Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to negotiate 
for and purchase, at a cost not to exceed $161,733.13, lock and dam No. 7, other- 
wise known as * the Dope Lock and Dam,” and its appurtenances, of the Mo- 
nongahela Navigation Company, a corporation framin i pro under the laws of 
Pennsylvania, which lock and dam No. 7 and its appurtenances constitute a 
ps of the improvements in water communication in the Monongahela River, 

tween Pittsburgh, in the State of Pennsylvania, and a point at or near Mor- 
gantown, in the State of West Virginia. And the sum of $161,733.13, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
‘Treasury not ORAA gy bande for consummating said urchase, the same 
to be paid on the warrant of the Secretary of War, upon full and absolute con- 
veyance to the United States of the said lock and dam No. 7, and its appurte- 
nances, of the said Monongahela Navigation Company. 

In the event of the inability of the Secretary of War to make voluntary pur- 
chase of said lock and dam No. 7 and its bs tekona: for said sum of $161,733.13, 
or a less sum, then the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and di to in- 
stitute and carry to completion proneedini fór the condemnation of said lock 
and dam No.7 and its 'Oppor Onano said condemnation proceedings to be as 
prescribed and regulat: y the provisions of the general railroad law of Penn- 
sylvania, sprovod February 19, 1849, and itssupplements, except that the United 
States shall not be required to give any bond, and except that jurisdiction of said 
proceedings is hereby given to the circuit courtofthe United States for the western 
district of Pennsylvania, with right of appeal by either party to the Supreme 
Court of the United States: Provided, That in estimating the sum to be paid by 
the United States, the franchise of said corporation to collect tolls shall not be 
considered or estimated ; and the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys inthe Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to pay the necessary costs of said condemnation proceedings ; 
and upon final judgment being entered therein the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized and directed to draw his warrant on Treasury for the amount of 
said judgment and costs, and said amount for the payment thereof ishereby ap- 
propriated out of any moneysin the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. And 
when said lock and dam No. 7 and its appurtenances shall have been acquired 
by the United States, whether by A aaae or condemnation, the Secretary of 
War shall take charge thereof, and the same shall thereafter be subject to the 
provisions of section 4 of an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation for certain public ek on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other pu .” approved July 5, 1884. 


Improving Gauley River, West Virginia: For cleaning out channel, $3,000. 
Improving New River, West Virgin 


: Continuing improyment from mouth 
of Wilson Creek to mouth of Greenbrier River, Balinese now available from 
former appropriation for improving New River, Virginia, is hereby directed to 
be spent in improving the above reach of river. 

Improving Cape Fear River, North Carolina, above Wilmington: Continuing 
improvement, $12,000, 

proving Cape Fear River below Wilmington, North Carolina, $100,000. 
Improving Contentnia Creek, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, 


+ improving Currituck Sound, Coanjok Bay,and North River Bar, North Caro- 
na, $7,500. 
Improving Neuse River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, $15,000, 
Umproving New River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, $3,000, 


ne Pamlico and Tar Rivets, North Carolina: Continuing improve- 
ment, $5,000, 
Improving Trent River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving Roanoke River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving Edisto River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving Great Pee Dee River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, 


000. 4 
a Salkehatchee River,South Carolina: Continuing improvement, 


Improving Santee River,South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $24,000, 
of which as much as may be necessary is hereby authorized to be expended in 
acquiring, by purchase or condemnation, the rightof way for cut-offs along said 
river, pursuant to the plan and recommendation of the engineer in charge. 

Improving Waccamaw River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, 


Improving Wappoo Cut, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $3,000. 

Improving Wateree River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $12,000. 

Improving Congaree River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $7,500, 

Improving Mingo Creek or River, South Carolina, $5,000, 

Improving Clark Creek or River, South Carolina, $2,500. 

Improving Little Pee Dee River, South Carolina, $5,000. 

Improving Altamaha River, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving Chattahoochee River, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $20,000, 

Improving Coosa River, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $60,000, 

Improving Flint River, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $20,000; of which 
sum $5,000 are to be expended between Albany and Montezuma and $15,009 be- 
low Albany. ; 

Improving Ocmulgee River, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $15,000, 

Improving Oconee River, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $12,500; a por- 
tion of which may be expended on said river between Skull Shoals and the rail- 
road bage 

Improving the Savannah River, Georgia, between the cities of Augusta and 
Savannah, completing the present project and commencing the extended proj- 
ect contained in the report of engineer for year ending June 30, 1887, $21,000. 

Improving Jekyl Creek, Georgia, $5,000. 

Improving Apalachicola River, Florida: -To maintain, $2,000. 

Improving Caloosahatchie River, Florida: Continuing improvement, $4,000. 

Improving Choctawhatchie River, Florida: Continuing im provement, $10,000, 

Improving Escambia and Conecuh'Rivers, Florida ; Continuing improvement, 


0,000. 

Improving La Grange Bayou, Florida: To complete, $3,000. 

Improving Manatee River, Florida; Continuing ry spate $5,000. 

Improving channel over the bar at the mouth of St. John’s River, Florida: 
Continuing improvement, $150, 

Improving Suwanee River, Florida: Continuing improvement, $15,000; of 
which $10,000 is to be expended in the purchase or construction of a suitable 
steam s boat, with dredging and pile-driving machinery, to be ysed on the 
rivers of the west coast of Florida. 

Improving Volusia Bar, Florida: To maintain, $500. 

Improving Withlacoochee River, Florida: Continuing improvement, $5,000, 

Improving Alabama River, Alabama: Continuing improvement, $20,00). 

Improving Black Warrior River, Alabama, from oosa to Daniel's Creek; 
Continuing improvement, $100,000. 

Improving Talla) River, Alabama: Continuing improvement, $7,500. 

ee Warrior River, below Tuscaloosa, Alabama; Continuing improve- 
ment, $18,000, 

Improving Tombigbee River, Alabama, from Walker's Bridge to Fulton, 


000, 

Improving Tombigbee River, Alabama, from Fulton to Vienna: Continuing 
improvement, $6,500. 

peng Tombigbee River, Alabama, below Vienna: Continuing improve- 
ment, $5,000. 

Improving Big Sunflower River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $5,000; 
of which $2,000 to be expended between Woodburn and Lehrton. 

Improving Noxubee River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Pascagoula River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $27,000, 
ineluding bar at the mouth and from there to the mills at Moss Point. 

Improving Pearl River, Mississippi, between Edinburgh and Carthage: Con- 
tinuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Pearl River, Mississippi, between Carthage and Jackson: Contin- 
uing improvement, $2,500. x 

Improving Pearl River, Mississippi, below Jackson, $15,000; of which $5,000 
shall be used for dredging at the mouth. 

Improving Steele’s Bayou, Mississippi, including Washington Bayou: Con- 
tinuing improvement, $2,500. 

Improving Tallahatchie River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, 35,000, 

Improving Tchula Lake, Mississippi : Continuing improvement, $3,000. 

Improving Yallabusha River, Mi ippi : Continuing improvement, $3,000. 

Improving Yazoo River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $32,000; of 
which $10,000 shall be used in repairing snag-boat Meigs, and $7,000 for construct- 
ing a pumping dredge-boat. 

mproving Cassity Bayou, Mississippi, $2,506. 

Improving Amite River, Louisiana: Continuing improvement, $5,000; of 
which $2,500 may be used in improving Bayou Manchac. 

im oes Beeuf River, Lou a: Continuing improvement and clostire of 
outlets, $6,000. 

Improving Bayou Bartholomew, Louisiana and Arkansas: Continuing im- 
provement, $5,000. 

Improving Bayou Courtableau, Louisiana: Continuing improvement, 95,000. 

Improving Bayou D'Arbonne, Lo : Continuing ioprovensah $2,000. 

Improving Bayou Terre Bonne, Louisiana: To complete, $3,000. 

Improving Red River, Louisiana: For completion of survey from Fulton, 


Ark., to the A ya River, $35,000. 
Improving Tensas Riverand Bayou Macon, Louisiana: Continuing improve- 
ment, $5,000. 


Improving Red River, Louisiana and Arkansas: Continuing improvement 
from Fulton, Ark., to Atchafalaya River, including completing the work at 
Alexandria, $65,000; of which $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to be used zgon Cypress Bayou and the lakes betwcen Shreveport, La., and 
Jefferson, Tex.; and $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, upon 
Bayou Dorcheat, 

Improving Ouachita and Black River, Louisiana: Continuing improvement, 
$20,000; of which ha nod is authorized to be expended for the construction or 
purebase of a crane-boat with steam power. 

Improving Tickfaw River and its navigable tributaries, Louisiana: Continu- 
ing improvement, $1,000. 

Improving Little River, Louisiana, $2,500. 

meng tind Bayous Rondeway and Vidal, Louisiana, by removing obstruc- 
tions, $1,000, 

Improving Calcasieu River and Passes, Louisiana: Continuing improvement 
at the entrance to said river and pass, $10,000. 

Improving Bayou Plaquemine, Louisiana: For securing a navigable channel 
60 feet wide and 6 feet in depth, from deep water up to the Plaquemine Dike 
and for ng the mouth of the bayou from further caving, $100,000, pursuant 
to plan recommended by the rs, 
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Improving Bayou Lafourche, Louisiana, pursuant to the project of Lieut. O. 
T. Crosby, Corps of Engineers, dated June 11, 1886, $50,000, including immediate 
dredging to secure low-water navigation. 

Improving Buffalo Bayou, Texas: Continuing improvement, $25,000, 

Improving Trinity River, Texas: Continuing improvement, $12,500. 

one Pets 3 Ar River, Arkansas: Continuing improvement, $150,000: 
Prov That the Secretary of War shall expend the appropriation under this 
head with reference to the final improvement of this river as contemplated in 
the report of the Chief of Engineers for the year ending July 1, 1895, and as au- 
thorized in the bill for Se eer of rivers and harborsapproved my FS 
5, 1885, and in House Ex ve Document No. 90, hed Aeran Congress, t 
session; said methods to be applied, as the Secretary of War may direct, at such 
points between Wichita, Kans., and the navigable mouth of the Arkansas River, 
at its junction with the Mississippi River, as he may deem for the best interest 
of commerce, And all moneys now to the credit of different sections of the Ar- 
kansas River, other than appropriations for the operating of snag-boats, shall 
be available for use under this head; and in future the engineer in charge of 
this work and the Secretary of War shall make report upon the progress and 
needs of this work under this head, instead of reporting upon disconnected proj- 
ects, as heretofore. Nothing herein contained shall be understood to prevent 
the Secretary of War from applying any part or all of the funds previously ap- 
propriated for use at Fort Smith, Dardanelle, in Pine Bluff Reach, or from ex- 
pending not exceeding $4,000 to remove the bar in front of Van Buren, or from 
oe ar exceeding $3,000 as a contingent fund for the expenditure in Pine 

uff Rea 

Improving St. Francis River, Arkansas: Continuing improvement, $4,000. 

Improving Arkansas River, Arkansas: For removing obstructions, $25,000, of 
which $10,000 is authorized to be used in constructing a new hull for the snag- 
boat Wichita, including capstans and the transfer of the upper works, and 
$375 in completing survey and maps. 

Improving River, Arkansas, above Fulton, $3,000. 

Improving Black River, Arkansas and Missouri: Continuing improvements, 


000, 
Improving Little Red River, Arkansas: Continuing improvement, $5,400; a 
portion of which is authorized to be expended in the purchase or construction 
of a dredge-boat suitable forthe work of the river. 

Improv: Pelit Jean River, Arkansas: Continuing improvement, $2,500. 

Improving White River, Arkansas: Continuing improvement, $8,000, 

Improving Ouachita River, Arkansas, above Camden, $5,000. 

Improving Cache River, Arkansas, $7,000. 

Improving Big ee River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Caney Fork Riyer, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $2,500. 

Improving Cl River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Cumberland River, Tennessee and Kentucky: Continuing im- 
eg hegre above Nashville, $200,000; with a view to secure a uniform depth 
ae we Hannel of 4 feet, commencing with the lock at or near the lower island 

‘ashville. 

Improviffg Cumberland River, Tennessee and Kentucky, below Nashville: 
Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving French Broad River, Tennessee: Aora eo 3 vee asap ag hy Ga 

Improving Hiawassee River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $1,000. 

sta pecrring orod Deer River, Tennessee: Continuing rovement, $4,500 
for the North Fork, below Dyersburgh ; $2,500 for South Fork; and $2,500 for 
main river below. 

Im eer Tennessee River, aboye Chattanooga, Tenn.: Continuing improve- 
ment, $15,000. 

Improving Tennessee River, below Chattanooga, Tenn. : Narcrmat mee bie ve- 
ment, $250,000; of which as much as may be necessary is authori: to ex- 
pended in acquiring by purchase or condemnation the land needed for the sites 
ofthe permanent buildings necessary in the management of the canals at the 
improved shoals. 

Im peg South Fork of Cumberland River, Kentucky: Continuing improve- 
ment, $5,000. 

Improving Kentucky River, Kentucky: Continuing improvement, $190,000, 

improving Licking River, Kentucky, from Farmer's to West Liberty, $3,000. 

Improving Tradewater River, SOR O Continuing improvemen: 000. 

Improving the Ohio River: Continuing improvement, $380,000; of which sum 
$25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall be expended in removing 
the rock obstruction at the mouth of Licking River; also $7,500 in constructing 
an ice-pier pursuant to the tor prospective plan of the Chief of Engineers, 
at or near Portsmouth, Ohio: Provided, That the Becretary of War is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to obtain, if he can do so without cost to the United States, 
a perpetual lease or conveyance of the riparian rights of the property owners 
at said locality, in the event said ice-pier shall be located where there is no Jand- 
ing-place: And provided further, That at said locality, if it be an improved land- 
ing, he shall at first obtain a relinquishment of w rights and dues in 


leting th: 

of the embankment on the south side of the Great Miami River near its junction 
with the Ohio, to confine the waters of the Great Miami in great tothe 
general course of its nel at or near Ohio, to the end that the formation 
of the bar in the Ohio now obstructing navigation may be arrested; also out of 
said Ohio River appropriation the sum of $15,000 may be expended in the con- 
struction, or aiding in the construction, of such an embankment at Shawnee- 
town, LIL, as will confine the waters of the river in great floods to the general 
course of its channel, and protect the harbor. 

Improving the falls of the Ohio River: Continuing on ian oe 
to the last plan of the engineer in charge, $150,000, of which sum $25,000 shal 
be used in pram ae the canal basin near the locks at Louisville, Ky., as recom- 
mended in the gineer’s Report of 1885, page 1804, 

Improving Indiana Chute Fall, Ohio River: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Improving Muskingum River, Ohio: For the construction of a lock at Tay- 
lorsville and the reconstruction of a lock at Zanesville, pursuant to the report 
of the engineers, $102,000; and the race ay A of War is koreh? authorized and 


ods 

uitable, and expedient: Provided, the 
leases or licenses shall be limited to the use of the surplus water not a niee 
for the oc- 


urposes not incons nt 
; and all moneys received under such 
leases or licenses shall be turned into the Treasury of the United States, and the 

zed shall accompany the annual report of the Chief of 


T lete, $130,500, 
= oe epe Aroa improvement, $500,- 


Secretary 
in addition to the specific bo bag (atnq ee herein made for the latter. 
, Michigan: Continuing improvement, $65,000; of 


in dredging Grosse Pointe Channel. 

Improving St. Mary’s River, at the Falls, Michigan: Continuing improve- 
ment on new lock, dam, and approaches, $1,000,000. 

Tmener sag Clinton River, Michigan: Continuing improvement, $10,000; andthe 
Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized to morse’ for the United Statesa 
conveyance of the parcel of land known as “Shoemaker’s Bend,” as per war- 
ranty deed from city of Mount Clements to United States, under date of Decem- 
ber 29, 1887, amounting to 6f acres, for the purpose of straightening the channel 
of Clinton River. 

Improving St. Joseph. River, Michigan, from its mouth to Berrien Springs, 


Improving mouth of Black River, Michigan, $10,000. 

Improving Rogue River, Michigan, at its junction with Detroit River, and up 
the river as far as the bridge of St. Louis and Wabash Railroad, $10,000. 

Improving Chippewa River, including Yellow Banks, in said river, Wisconsin: 
Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving Fox River, Wisconsin, below Montello: Continuing improvement, 


Improving St. Croix River, Wisconsin and Minnesota: Continuing improve- 
ment, ¥ 
ied Red River of the North, Minnesota: Continuing improvement 


Improving Minnesota River, Minnesota, including protecting and holding the 
banks opposite the borough of Belle Plaine, so asto preventthe river from cut- 
ting through the narrow neck of land at that point, and thereby changing its 
channel and course, $10,000, 

Improving Wabash River, Indiana and Illinois, above Vincennes: Continuing 
improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Wabash River, Indianaand Minois, below Vincennes: Continuing 
improvement, including the work at or near ip Adc $60,000, 

roving White River, Indiana; Continuing improvement, $5,000; no part 
of w oe to be expended until the bridges are so changed as not to obstruct 
navigation, 

Improving Calumet River, Minois and Indiana: Continuing improvement, 
$50,000; of $15,000 is to be used in im: coving tha river above the forks to one-half 
mile east of Hammond, and $35,000for the improvement of the river between its 
mouth and One hundred and eighth street, 

The amount heretofore appropriated for the improvement of said Calumet 
River from its mouth to its forks, or so much thereof as may be necessary. shall 
be immediately available for the improvement between its mouth and One 
hundred and eighth street, anything in the act of July 5, 1884, and August 5, 
1886, to the cont notwithstanding. 

Improving Illinois River, Illinois: Continuing improvement, $200,000. 

For continuing operations upon the reservoirs at the headwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi River, $12,000, to be Spod in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Board of Engineersin their reportto the aE of Engineers dated May 


mation of the paas And any person knowingly and willfully violating such 
rules and regu! 


fense may have been committed. And the Secretary of War shall cause such 
gaugings to be made at or near St. Paul during the annual operation of said 
reservoirs as shall determine accurately the pis Beet at that point, the cost of 
same to be paid out of the annual appropriation for gauging the waters of the 
ue pct mpap ponts and dredge-bon tson U; Mississippi Ri $25,000, 
‘or operating s: ani on Upper issippi River, $25,000, 
Im ab the Mississippi River from the maou of the Minnesota River to 
the Moines Rapids, luding work for the protection of the bank of the 
Mississippi River, at Winona, Minn., on account of the erosion caused by dams 
erected ve the city to improve Mee navigation of the river, and the examina- 


tion and survey at the Rock Rapids in said river hereinafter mentioned: 
Continuing pas aint wero „000. 
d inasmuch as the present channel of the Mississippi River at the Rock Island 


widening and epee 
the Secretary of War shall cause a report of said examination and survey to be 


e channel of the river, and, with such plans and es- 
and most economical plan of 


tion of the river, and for the jot Se of such examination and survey so much 
of the above appropriation of $650,000 as may be necessary is hereby authorized 


$15,000. 
Improving the Mississippi River at Des Moines ids Canal, under the mod- 
ified project, $35,000; and the Secretary of War is by authorized and di- 
to use so much of the money aperorsisies in the acts of July 5, ISH, and 
August 5, 1886, for the construction o 
Rapids Count ne pany te nereenney i the establishm 
necting said wall with the u 
opinion such work would adequately and advantageously serve the interests 


present project. Z = 

Impro Mississippi River from Des Moines Rapids to the mouth of Ilfaois 
River, $150,000, including the removal of bars at the mouth of Cedar Creek, in 
Quincy Bay, dredging in said bay, opening Willow Slough, and removing the 
bars at the mouth of Whipple Creek and Hamburg Bay, if in the opinion of the 
Secretary of War the same is deemed advisable in the interest of commerce and 
navigation. 

Improving dry-dock at Des Moines Rapids: To complete, $16,250. 

Improving the Mississippi River from the mouth of the Illinois River to the 
mouth of the Ohio River, po | the completion of the work at Alton, and at 
the discretion of the Secretary of War, the proto of the Ilinois shore oppo- 
site the mouth of the Missouri River: Continuing improvement, $300,000. 


improving Mississippi River from Head of the Passes to the mouth of the Ohio 


1888, 
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oad Continuin kon” ab bronrsa ag eae which sum shall be expended under 


direction of the Secretary of War in accordance with the plans, ca- 
tions, and recommendations of the Mississippi River Commission : ed, 
That no portion of this appropriation shall be expended torepairor build levees 
for the purpose of reclaiming Jands or preventing injury to lands or vate 
property by overflows: Provided, however, That the Commission is au 
repair and build levees if in their judgment it should be done as t of their 

plans to afford ease and safety to the navigation and commerce of the river and 
to deepen the channel. Of the foregoing sum $150,000, or so much thereof as 
shall be necessary, shall be expended in protecting the bank along the Lake 
Bolivar front, by revetment. 

Improving the Mississippi Biver above St. Anthony’s Falls, $10,000. 

For survey of the Minatest ppi River from the Head of the Passes to its head- 
waters: Continuing survey, $75,000. 

For continuing the removal of snags, wrecks, and other obstructions in the 
Mississippi River, $100,000, 

For work in accordance with the plans and specifications of the Mississippi 
River Commissi6n : 

At Columbus, Ky.: Continuing improvement, $25,000, 

At Hickman, Ky.: Lig eer ee Ned lca $70,000. 

At Greenville, Miss.: Continuing improvement, $75,000. 

At Vicksburg, Miss.: Continuing improvement, $150,000. 

At New Orleans, La.: Continuing improvement, $200,000. 

At the head of Atchafalaya and mouth of Red River, Louisiana, for rectifica- 
tion thertof, by provenilog further en] ment of the Atchafalaya and restrict- 
ing its outlet capacity, and for ering a e waters of Red River into the north 
or upper channel around Turnbull’s Island, and for keeping open a navigable 
channel through the mouth of Red or Old River into the Mississippi, $300, 

For gauging the waters of the Lower Mississippi River and its taries as 

rovided for in joint resolution of 2ist of February, 1871, $9,600: Provided, That 
$3000 of same is authorized to be expended in paying the expenses of gauging 
the said waters during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888. 

For examinations and surveys at South Pass, mouth of Mississippi River, pur- 
suant to the act of March 3, 1875, $10,000. 

Improving Gasconade River, Missouri: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
- Improving Little River, Missouri, from Hornersville to its junction with the 
St. Francis River, $5,000, 

Improving cure River, Missouri: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
i Improving St. Francis River, Missouri, from Greenville to the Arkansas State 

ne, 


500. 

Improving Missouri River from the mouth to Sioux City, to be expended un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of War in accordance with the plans and es- 
timates of the Missouri River Commission: Continuing improvement, $550,000 ; 
and, at the discretion of the commission, so much of said sum as may be deemed 
necessary in the interest of the navigation of the river may ations Hemet at 
Atchison and Port Leavenworth; and the sum of $5,000 may be between 
the southern limit of St. Joseph and the head of Lake Contrary, if in the judg- 
ment of the commission it be advisable. 

Improving River from Sioux City to Fort Benton, including, at the 
discretion of the Secretary of War, such work as may be deemed necessary by 
ee in the improvement of the river at Sioux City: Continuing improvement, 

H 000. 
. For removing obstructions in the Missouri River, $44,000. 

For examination and survey of Missouri River: Continuing survey, examina. 
tions, and observations requ in a thorough study of the river, $25,000; and 
the balance of $15,000 remaining on hand from a previous appropriation for a 
survey of the Missouri River above the Missouri River Falls, at Fort Benton, is 
hereby made available for the general survey of the river. - 

Improving Mokelumne River, fornia: Removing obstructions, $2,000. 

Improving Sacramento and Feather Rivers, California: Continuing improve- 
ment, $20,000; to be expended for snagging and dredging operations. 

Improving Napa River, California, $7,500. - 

Improving San Joaquin River, California: Continuing improvement, $25,000; 
a portion of which may be used, in the discretion of the engineer, in closing 
Laird’s Slough and in making the partial closure of what is called “ Paradise 
Cut.” i 

Improving Petaluma Creek, California: Continuing improvement, ay 

40, ! e 


Improving Coquille River, Oregon : Continuing improvemen: 000; of which 
$2,000 i orized to be expended Apri tn, booby ag nati ve 
tle Point. 

Improving Umpqua River, Oregon : To complete, $2,000. 


Gauging waters of the Columbia River, Oregon: For fiscal years ending June 
30, 1888, and June 30, 1889, $2,500. 
Improving Chehalis River, Washington Territory : Continuing improvement, 


000, 
eaten Cowlitz River, Washington Territory: Continuing improvement, 


Stielaquamish, Nootsack, Snohomish, ualmie 
Territory: Continuing improvement, which 


$15,000 
; 0i 
boat and o! 


ving Skagit, 

Washington 
be used for a 

moorings for the ports on the 

n coast of Fish Rock, Shel- 

ter Cove, Trinidad, and other at BATS places, as ma; be deemed advisable 
him; the cost thereof to be paid out of the un sagem te Fi 

t of a harbor of refuge on the coast. 


its natural a anse by Paap ny caving of banks or otherwise seri 
mage or danger 
be ascertained that the ain ; se the owners or 
rating such bridge to repair such damage or prevent su nger 
Y Shall indicate and mrithin such time as home 
name, and in default thereof the owners or penons operatingsuch bridge 
be liable inany court of competent jurisdiction to opas injured in a sum 


& 


tract or otherwise, as may be most economical and advantageous to 
ernment. ‘Where said works are done by contract, such contract shall be made 
after sufficient public advertisem 

the Secretary of 
lowest respons 


ent for proposals, in such manner and form as 
War shall prescribe; and such contracts shall be made with the 
bidders, accompanied by such security as the Secretary of 


4 


War shall require, conditioned for the faithful prosecution and completion of 
the work according to such contract. 

Src, 4. That for the A omega of securing the uninterrupted examinations and 
surveys at the South Pass of the Mississippi River, as provided for in the act of 
March 3, 1875, the Secretary of War, upon the application of the Chief of En- 
gineers, is hereby authorized to draw his warrant or requisition from time to 
time upon the Secretary of the Treasury for such sums as may be necessary to 
do such work, not to exceed in the ethe amount appropriated in this 
act for such pur : Provided, however, That an itemized statement of said ex- 
penditures shal m y the annual report of the Chief of Engineers, 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to make 
such rules and ie peg for the navigation of the South Pass of the Missis- 
sippi River as to him shall seem necessary or expedient for the purpose of pre- 
venting any obstruction to the channel through said South Pass and any injury 
to the works therein constructed. Theterm ‘South Pass," as herein employed, 
shall be construed as embracing the entire extent of channel between the upper 
ends of the works at the head of the pass and the outer or sea end of the jetties 
atthe entrance from the Gulf of Mexico; and any person who shall willfully 
violate any rule or regulation made by the Secretary of War in pursuance of 
this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall pay 
a fine not exceeding $500 and undergo an imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, at the discretion of the court, 

Sec. 6, That for the parnose of securing the uninterrupted gauging of the 
waters of the Lower Mississippi River and its tributaries, as provided for in 
joint resolution of the 2ist of February, 1871, upon the application of the Chief 
of Engineers, the Secretary of War is hereby authorized toglraw his warrant or 
requisition from time to time upon the Secretary of the Treasury for such sums 
as may. be necessary to dosuch work, notto exceed in the ethe amount 
appropriated in this act for such purpose: Provided, however, tan itemized 
Bent of said expenses shall accompany the annual reportof the Chief of 

ngineers, 

Sec. 7. That for the pu of securing the uninterrupted work of operatin; 
snag-boats on the Upper Mississippi River, and of removing snags, wrecks, an 
other obstructions in the Mississippi River, the Secretary of War, upon the ap- 
plication of the Chief of Engineers, is hereby authorized to draw his warrant or 
requisition from time to time upon the Secretary of the Treasury for such sums 
as may be necessary todo such work, not to exceed in the reai A the amounts 
appropriated in this act for such purposes: Provided, however, an itemized 
ee of said expenses shall accompany the annual report of the Chief of 

=ngineers. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of War shall cause the manuscript of the annual 
report of the Chief of Engineers and subordinate engineers, relating to the im- 

rovement of rivers and harbors, and the report of the Misslssippi and Missouri 

tiver Commissions to be placed in the hands of the Public Printer on or before 

the 15th day of Octoberin each year, and the Public Printer shal! cause said re- 

rts to be A cays with an accurate and comprehensive index thereof, on or 
fore the first Monday in December in each year, for the use of Congress. 

SEC. 9. That whenever the Secretary of War shail have good reason to believe 
that any railroad or other bridge now constructed, or which may hereafter be 
constructed, over any of the navigable water ways of the United States is an ob- 
struction to the free navigation of such waters, by reason of insufficient height, 
width of span, or otherwise, or where there is difficulty in passing the draw- 
opening or the raft-span of such bridge by rafts, steam-boats, or other water 
craft, it shall be the duty of the said Seeretary to give notice to the persons or 
corporations owning or controlling such bridge to so alter the same as torender 
navigation through or under it free, easy, and unobstructed; and in giving such 
notice he shall prescribe in each casea reasonable time in which such alteration 
isto be made. If, at the end of such time, the alteration bas not been made, the 
Secretary of War shall forthwith apprise the Attorney-General of the United 
States, whose duty it shall be to institute suit, in the name of the United States, 
without delay, in the circuit or district court of the United States for the circuit 
in which such bridge is located, which court is hereby invested with jurisdiction 
for this , to recover from the owners or managers of such bridge the fines 
mentioned in the succeeding section of this act. 

Sec, 10. That the owner or owners orm: ror managers of any railroad or 
other bridge obstructing the free navigation of any navigable water way of the 
United States who shall willfully fail or refuse to remove the same, or to cause 
the necessary alterations {o be.made in the same so as to render navigation 
through or under it free, easy, and unobstructed to rafts, steam-boats, or other 
water craft, after receiving notice to that effect from the Secretary of War and 
within the time — by him, shall be subject to a fine as penalty therefor 
of $500 per month for the time he ou ener See te. default, and the amount so re- 


cover provement fund of the water way 


ment to be estimated at the 
ARKASSAS. 

Ouachita River, Louisiana and Arkansas, from its mouth to head of naviga- 
one determine the advisability and probable cost of its permanent improve- 
men 

ALABAMA, 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to cause a survey to 
be made for the location of a channel in and along the Coosa River, in Alabama, 
from the rapids at Wetumka to connect with the improvements already com- 
pleted on said river above the Ten Islands, and to direct the engineer making 
the to report as to the most feasible, economical, and suitable plan for 
mars ay ay ah af to Demopolis, for ing and widenin 

Yarrior River, from Tu: oosa g g 
the channel with a view of the of 


easy transportation S 
Sipsey River, from the Tombigbee River at Vienna to Texas, with a view of 
easy transportation of coal, 
Choctawhatchee, for low-water navigation, 


CALIFORNIA, 
San Buenaventura Harbor. 
Eel River, entrance and inside bars to head of navi ” 
Klamath River, entrance and inside bars to head of navigation, 
San Simeon Bay. - 

CONNECTICUT, 


Mystic River. 
New London Harbor. 
Black Rock Harbor, for breakwater to Pentfleld Reef and south from Fair- 
weather Island. 
ARIZONA. 
Colorado River, between Camp Mojave and El Dorado Cañon, 
DELAWARE, 
Nanticoke River, from Seaford to Concord. 
Mahond River. 
DAKOTA, 
Ice-harbor at or near Bismarck, on the Upper Missouri River, 
FLORIDA, 
Saint Andrew's Bay. 


Chipola River, from its mouth to Marianna. 
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St. Mark's River and bar at its mouth. 

Crystal River and bar at its mouth. 

Alafia River and bar at its mouth. 

Sarasota ey: 

The channel between Tampa Bay and Old Tampa Bay 
GEORGIA, 

Flint River, rock reef at Albany and above. 
ILLINOIS. 


Grand Calumet River. 

Illinois and Des Plaines Rivers, from the city of La Salle to Lake Joliet, with 
a view to the improvement of said rivers. 

IOWA. 
Moline City Harbor. 
LOUISIANA. 

Bayou Teche, from mouth to St. Martinsville. 

Atvhafalaya Rivey, from Berwick’s Bay to Gulf of Mexico, to secure a channel 
of 20 feet depth. 

Mouth and passes of Calcasieu River. 

Bayou Terrebonne, for continuing dredging 3 miles above Houma, 

Harbor of Baton Rouge. 

‘Tangipahoa River. 

Bayou Dorcheat, from Lake Bisteneau to the Arkansas line. 

Tchefuncta and Bogue Falia. 

Bayou Chitta. 

Bayou Des Glaises, with a view of establishing locks. E 

Bayou St. John, from head of navigation to Lake Pontchartrain, 

Bayou Lafourche, from Donaldsonville to Gulf, 


MARYLAND, 


Esstern Branch of the Potomac River. 
Wicomico River. 

North East River, 

Manokin River. 

Warwick River. 

Wetypkin River, 

Chester River, between Crumpton and Jones’s Landing, 
South East River. 

La Trappe River. 

Still Pond Harbor, 

Tu River, 

Sassafras River. 

Elk River, 


Taunton River. 
Co! T. 
Weymouth River. | 
woe T Sarai Channel, Plymouth Harbor, to public wharf at Kingston 
eir River. 
Salem Harbor, including South River, 
Beverly Harbor. . 
Cranes and Waters Rivers of Essex Branch. 
Martha's Vineyard, inner and outer harbor at Edgarton. 
Stage Harbor at Chatham. 
West Branch of Westport River. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Gulf Port Harbor, with a view to obtaining a 20-foot channel 200 feet wide to 


approach the shore as near as practicable. 
Peat River, from its mouth to mouth of Bonie River, 
©hickasahay River, from its mouth to Enterprise. 
‘Lombigbee, between Vienna and Cotton Gin, with a view of obtaining con- 
tinuous navigation. : 
Bluff Creek, from its mouth to the head of navigation. 
Bogue Phalia, especially the part known as the Narrows, with view to its im- 


‘provement, 
MINNESOTA, 
Duluth. 
we MICHIGAN. 
False e Isle Harbor, Lake Huron, for a harbor of 


Presqu' à 
‘Au Gres River, to deepen channel to village of Au Gres to 10 feet in beat gear 

Black River, Lake Superior, to deepen channel to depth of 16 feet and con- 
structing a breakwater. 

Detroit River, at Gross Point, to dredge channel now in use to depth of 20 feet. 

Petoskey Harbor, for breakwater and harbor of refuge, 

Thunder Bay River, Alpena, for 16-foot channel. 

Port Austin, for breakwater. 

Iexington, for breakwater. 

Forestville, for breakwater. 

Black River, at Port Huron, to deepen channel from mouth to Grand Trunk 
Railroad bridge to depth of 18 feet. 7 

Pine River, at St. Clair City, to deepen channel from mouth to Belknap’s brick- 
yard to depth of 16 feet. 

Quanicassee River, to deepen channel from mouth to village of Sebewaing to 
12 feet. 

Port Sanilac, for harbor of refuge. 

Sangatuck Harbor, to obtain channel of navigable width with a minimum 
depth of 15 feet, and reconstructing piers. 

Monroe Harbor, to deepen channel to 16 feet. 

Grand River, from Grand Rapids to Lake Michigan: For channel of naviga- 
ble width, minimum depth of 10 feet. 


MAINE, 
Belfast Harbor. 
Union River. 
Harrissecket River 
MISSOURI, 
St. Louis Harbor. 
Grand River. 


NEW YORK, 

Water way around Niagara Falls, of capacity and facilities sufficient to float 
merchant chips and ships of war of modern build, drawing 20 feet of water, said 
water way to commence ina navigable part of Niagara River in N County, 
ator near Tonawanda, and to end in the navigable waters of said river below 
said falls, or in navigable waters connected therewith, For the purposes hereof 
the Secretary of War, in his discretion, may take into consideration and revise 
the surveys and estimates of such a water way heretofore made by Byt, Col. O. 
E. Blunt, of the United States Corps of Engineers, in compliance with a joint 
resolution of the Congress approved March 22, 1867, 

Plattsburgh: For aao. of 300 feet on north end of the breakwater, 

Fort Pon z 

East Rockaway Creek, Long Island, 

Brown’s Creek, Saysville. 
Port Jefferson Inlet, ‘ 
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Wappinger’s Creek, from Wappinger’s Falls to its mouth, 
Tarrytown Harbor. 
East Rockaway Creek. 
Salmon River, from railroad bridge at Fort Covington to the international 
line, with a view of deepening the nnel to 7 feet. 
Black River, from Brownville to Lake Ontario. 
Cape Vincent Harbor, to establish a breakwater. 
Shoals between the Sister Islands and the cross-over light in St, Lawrence, 
Larchmont Harbor. : 
A ship channel between Jersey City and Ellis Island. 
Harbor of refuge at Frontberg, on the south shore of Lake Ontario. 
Genesee River, from a point south of the present harbor and above the vil- 
lage of Charlotte, extending southerly a distance about 3,000 feet. 
Channel connecting Irondequoit Bay with Lake Ontario, for harbor of refuge 
at Irondequoit Bay. 
Harbor at Troutberg. 
Harbor, mouth of Salmon River, Lake Ontario. 
NEW JERSEY, 
Alloway Creek. 
Little Salem Creek. 
Hackensack River, from the lower bridge at the town of Hackensack to the 
Erie Railway Bridge. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Trent River, from Trenton to upper free bridge. 
Fishing Creek. 
Swift Creek. 
White Oak River. 
North East River, 
OHIO. 
Conneaut Harbor, for deepening and widening channel, 
Cowles Creek or Geneva. 
Mouth of Chagrin River, near Willoughby. 
Muskingum River, from Zanesville to Dresden, 
f OREGON. 
Siuslaw River and Bar. 
Tillamook Bay and Bar. 
Columbia River, between The Dallesand Celilo, with a view to a boat-railway 
to aid tra: rtation. 
Nehalem Bay and Bar. 
Young’s River and its tributary Klaskuine River. 
TEXAS. 


For removal of raft on Guadaloupe River. 
Mouth of Caney Creek, where it empties in Matagorda Bay. 
Remoyal of bar at mouth of Cedar Bayou where it empties into Galveston 


Bay 
TENNESSEE, 


Lower Cumberland River, from Nashville to mouth, to ascertain if necessar 
to establish locks and dams. sd Z 
RHODE ISLAND, 


Fishing Place Cove, near Seaconnet Point, with view to constructing a break- 
water. 


Cove near southeast extremity of Coaster's Harbor Island, and water way be- 
tween said island and Rhode Island, with a view to deepening the water way 
and removing obstructions. 

Entrance to Point Judith Pond, west of Point Judith, with a view to estab- 


lishing a harbor of refuge. 
East Point Judith, with a view of constructing 


Coast near life-saving station, 
s breakwater. 
Greenwich Bay, to deepen water on the bar at Long Point. 
VIRGINIA, 
Quantico Creek, 
Q: uan Creek, 
Acquis Creek, 
Chickahominy River, 
Onancock Harbor, 
Hampton Creek and Bar. 
For cutting of Hospital Point and giving a depth of 25 feet and an additional 
width of 200 feet. 
Chuckatuck Creek, 
Bennett's Creek. 
Ware River. 
Hall's Creek. 
Occobannock, 
VERMONT. 


Great Chazy River from its mouth on Lake Champlain to Champlain Village. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Cheat River. 


Monongahela River aboye upper dam, 


Great Cacapan. 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY, 

Upper Columbia River, between Wallula and British line. 

Sec, 12. For examinations, surveys, and contingencies, and for incidental re- 
pai for which there is no special appropriation, for rivers and harbors, $75,000: 

vided, That no survey shall be made of any harbors or rivers until the Chief 

of Engineers shall have directed a preliminary examination of the same by the 
local engineer in charge of the district, or an engineer detailed for the purpose; 
and such local or detailed engineer shall report to said Chief of Engineers 
whether, in his opinion, said harbor or river is worthy of improvement, and 
shall state in such report ay and particularly the facts and reasons on which 
he bases such opinion, including the present and prospective demands of com- 
merce; and it shall be the duty of the Chief of Engineers to direct the makin 
of such survey if, in his opinion, the harbor or river pro’ to be surveyed 
be worthy of improvement by the General Government; and he shall report to 
the Secretary of War the facts, and what publie necessity or convenience may 
be subserved thereby, together with the full reports of the local engineer. Said 
reports of preliminary examinations and surveys shall be made to the House of 
Representatives, and are hereby ordered to be printed when so made, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed with an amendment the bill (H, 
R. 6831) to detach the county of Audrain, in the State of Missouri, 
from the eastern and attach it to the western judicial district of said 
State; and asked a conference with the House thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Vest, Mr. Hoar, and Mr. WILSON of Iowa, as managers 
on the part of the Senate. 

Also, that the Senate had agreed to the reports of the committees of 
conference on bills of the following titles, namely: 


1888. 


The bill (H. R. 731) todivide the Great Sioux Indian reservation into 
separate smaller reservations, and for other purposes; and 

The bill (H. R. 1936) to ratify and confirm an agreement with the 
Gros Ventre, Piegan, Blood, Blackfeet, and River Crow Indians of 
Montana, and for other purposes. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HATCH in the chair). Is a second 
demanded on the motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill which 
has just been read? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I have demanded a second. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iask unanimous consent that a second may 
be considered as ordered. 

Mr. SOWDEN and Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL objected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will order tellers. 

Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The demand for the yeas and nays is 
not in order on this question. 

The Chair will appoint the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD] and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] to act as 
tellers. 

Mr. OATES. What objection could there be to considering a second 
as ordered? ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection has been made. The Chair 
does not know the reason why gentlemen object. The tellers will take 
their places. K 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 128, noes 45. 

So a second was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rule the Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman from Lonisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] as controlling 
the time in the affirmative, and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AN- 
DERSON ] in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. BAYNE. Iask unanimous consent that an hour be given on 
each side for the discussion of this bill. This is an important question 
and I hope nobody will object. 

Mr. KELLEY. I object. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order! 

Mr. BAYNE. Then I ask that a half hour on each side be granted. 
I hope gentlemen will concede that much. 

Mr. KELLEY. I object. 

Mr. WILKINS. What is the rule, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The rule provides that there may be 
fifteen minutes’ debate on each side. 

Mr. WILKINS. Then I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I move that the House dô now adjourn. 

a question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 52, noes 
136. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 64, nays 170, not vot- 
ing 90; as follows: 


YEAS—, 
Adams, Conger, Kerr, Peters, 
Allen, Mass. per, Lehlbach, Phelps, 
Anderson, Iowa Cowles, Lodge, Pideock, 
Anderson, Kans, Cummings, aynen Plumb, 
Belden, Darlington, ahoney, Post, 
Bingham, Fuller, McAdoo, Reed, 
Bound, Gallinger, McComas, Rowell, 
Boutelle, Merriman, Ryan, , 
Brower, Grout, Milliken, Scull, 
Brumm, Hall, Montgomery, Sowden, 
Buchanan, Harmer, Morrill, Steele, 
Bunnell, enderson,Iowa Morse, Taylor, J. D., Ohio 
Campbell, T.J., N.Y.Hiestand, Nichols, ade 
Cannon, o! on, N.C. o’ Neill, Pa. Weaver, 
Cheadle, Kean, Osborne, Whiting, Mass, 
Cockran, Kelley, Perkins, ley. 
NAYS—170. 
Abbott, Caruth Gay, Johnston, Ind, 
Allen, Mich, Caswell, Gibson, Jones, 
Anderson, Miss. Catchings, Glass, Kilgore, 
Anderson, Ill, Chipman, Glover, Laffoon, 
Baker, N. Y. Clements, Goff, tajan: 
Baker, Ill Cobb, Granger, dilaw, 
Bankhead, Cogswell, Greenman, Lanham 
Barnes, Compton, aa = 
Barry, Crisp, uenther, 3 
Bayne, Culberson, Hare Lind, 
Biggs. a Hatch, Long, 
Blanchard, Davenport, Haugen, L = 
Bland, vidson, Ala. Henderson, II acdonald, 
Blount, Davidson, Fla. Herbert, rtin, 
Bowden, Davis, Hermann, Mason, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Dibble, Hires, McClammy, 
wer, Dockery, Hitt, McCreary, 

rowne,T.H.B., Va. Dougherty, Holman, McKenna, 

rown, Ohio nn, Hooker, McKinney, 
Buckalew, Elliott, Hopkins, I. McMillin. 
Burnes, Enloe, Hopkins, Va. McRae, 
Burnett, Ermentrout, Hopkins, N. Y. Moffitt, 
Butterworth, Farquhar, Houk, Moore, 
Bynum, Fisher, Hovey, Morgan, 
Cam |, Ohio Ford, Howard, Neal, 
Candler, French, Hudd, Nelson, 

Gaines, Hunter, Newton, 
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Norwood. Rogers, Stewart, Vt. Washington, 
Nutting, Romeis, Stone, Ky. Weber, 
Oates, Rowland Stone, Mo. Wheeler, 
O'Donnell, Russell, Mass. Tarsney, White, Ind 
O’ Neall, Ind. Sawyer, Taulbee, Whiting, Mich, 
O’ Neill, Mo. Sayers, Taylor, E.B.,Ohio Whitthorne, 
Outhwaite, Seney, Thomas, Ky. Wickham, 
Owen, Seymour, Thompson,Ohio Wilkins, 
Parker, Shaw, Thompson, Cal. Wilkinson, 
Penington, Shively, Tillman, Wilson, Minn. 
Phelan Simmons, Tracey, Wilson, W. Va. 
Randall, Smith, Townsbend, ise, 
Rayner, Snyder, Turner, Ga, Yoder, 
Rice, Stephenson, Vandever, Yost, 
Robertson, Stewart, Tex. Walker, 
Rockwell, Stewart, Ga, Warner, 

NOT VOTING—®. 
Allen, Miss. n Kennedy, Richardson, 
Arnold, De Lano, Ketcham, Russell, Conn. 
Atkinson, Dingley. La Follette, Rusk, 
Bacon, rsey, Laird, Scott, 
Belmont, Dunham, Landes, Sherman, 
Bliss Felton, Lane, Spinola, 
Boothman, Finley, Latham, Spooner, 
Bowen, Fitch > Maffett, Springer, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Flood, Maish, StahInecker, 
Browne, Ind. ‘oran, Mansur, Stockdale, 
Brown, J. R., Va. Forney, Matson, Struble, 
Eryce, Funston, McCormick, Symes, 
Burrows, Gear, McCullogh, Thomas, lll. 
Butler, Grosvenor, McKinley, Thomas, Wis. 
Campbell, F., N. Y. Hayden, McShane, Turner, Kans. 
Clardy, Hayes, = Mills, Vance, 
Clark, eard, Morrow, West, 
Collins, Hemphill, O'Ferrall, White, N. Y. 
Cothran, Henderson, N.O. Patton, Wilber, 
Cox, ogg, Payson, Williams, 
Crain, Holmes, ‘eel, Woodburn, 
Crouse, Hutton, Perry, 
Cutcheon, Jackson, Pugsley, 

So the House refused to adjourn. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. 
reading of the names. 
Mr. SOWDEN. I object. 
The Clerk then recapitulated the names of those voting. 
The following pairs were announced, on all political questious, un- 
til further notice: 
Mr. MCSHANE with Mr. CROUSE. 
. COLLINS with Mr. HAYDEN. 
. LANE with Mr. HIESTAND. 
. FORAN with Mr. HOLMES. 
. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, with Mr. FLOOD. 
. MATSON with Mr. PUGSLEY. 
. ALLEN, of Mississippi, with Mr. WILLIAMS. 
. CLARDY with Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. . 
. FORNEY with Mr. JACKSON. 
. Hoee with Mr. DE LANO. 
. COTHRAN with Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
. HAYES with Mr. FELTON. 
. SPINOLA with Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. 
Mr. TAULBEE with Mr. BooTHMAN, until Monday, April 23, reserv- 
ing the right to make a quorum, not including the river and harbor 
il 


I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the 


. MCKINLEY with Mr. MILLS, for the remainder of the week. 

. FELIX CAMPBELL with Mr. SHERMAN, until Tuesday next. 

. O’FERRALL with Mr. SPOONER, for this day. 

. PEEL with Mr. CLARK, for this day. 

. Rusk with Mr. Bowen, for to-day. 

. VANCE with Mr. FINLEY, for this day. 

. BRYCE with Mr. STRUBLE, for this day. 

. Scorr with Mr. CurcHEon, for this day. 

. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, with Mr. Burrows, for to-day. 

. BELMONT with Mr. West, for this day. 

. LATHAM with Mr. KILGORE, on the river and harbor bill. If 
present, Mr. LATHAM would vote for the bill and Mr. KILGORE 
against it. 


Mr. HUTTON with Mr. WADE, on the river and harbor bill. Mr. 
HUTTON would vote for the bill and Mr. WADE against it. 
Mr. DARGAN with Mr. HEARD, on the river and harbor bill. Mr. 


DARGAN would vote for the bill and Mr. HEARD against it.“ 

Mr. RICHARDSON with Mr. Jonn R. Brown, of Virginia, on the river 
and harbor bill. Mr. Brown would vote for the bill and Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON against it. : 

Mr. PERRY with Mr. KETCHAM, on the river and harbor bill. Mr. 
PERRY would vote for the bill and Mr. KETCHAM against it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL with Mr. PAyson. Mr. HEMPHILL would vote for 
the bill and Mr. PAYson against it. 

Mr. Morrow with Mr. Symes, on the motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the river and harbor bill. , 

Mr. McCuLioGu with Mr. MCCORMICK, on this bill. Mr. McCut- 
LOGH would vote for the bill, Mr. McCormick against it. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont, with Mr. GROSVENOR, on all questions 
relating to the river and harbor bill, for one week. If present, Mr. 


GROSVENOR would vote for the bill, Mr. STEWART, of Vermont, 
against it. 
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Mr. SPRINGER with Mr. DUNHAM, on the river and harbor bill. Mr. 
DUNHAM, if present, would vote for the bill, Mr. SPRINGER against it. 

Mr. BYNUM with Mr. STEELE. Mr. BYNUM, if present, would vote 
in favor of the river and harbor bill, Mr. STEELE against it. 

Mr. GEAR with Mr, RUSSELL, of Connecticut, on this vote. 

Mr. MAIsH with Mr. Dorsey, on this vote. 

Mr. LANDES with Mr. LAIRD, on this vote. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I understood I was paired, but the gentleman 
with whom I supposed I was paired has voted. I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman in his seat and 
failed to hear his name called? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I did not vote because I supposed I was pai 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not think that the gen- 
tleman comes within the exception of the rule. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
BLANCHARD] is recognized for fifteen minutes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr: BAYNE]. 

Mr. BAYNE. I would rather have had that condition of things 
which would have enabled the House in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union to have considered this bill item by item and 
paragraph by paragraph, but such an opportunity, it seems to me, will 
not present itself to this Congress. We are confronted, as has been re- 
cently said elsewhere upon another topic, with a condition—a condition 
of things which to my mind raises the question whether we shall have 
a river and harbor bill or not. We are told, and we have no reason to 
doubt the fact, that the tariff bill will be taken up to-morrow and that 
it will occupy eight, or ten, or twelve weeks of this session of Congress. 
We know that none of the appropriation bills, save a comparatively in- 
significant one, have yet passed the House. 

In view of these facts it must clearly appear quite probable to prac- 
tical men that if we are to have a river and harbor bill we must pass it 
under a suspension of the rules. The objection made to the passage of 
the bill under a suspension of the rules, as I understand it, is that gen- 
tlemen will not have time and opportunity to discuss and consider it in 
Committee of the Whole. The bill has been printed for two weeks. It 
has been accessible to all during that time. Every memberof the House 
has had his opportunity of appearing before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and favor or oppose any project in the bill. The m e- 
ment of that committee has been essentially different from that which 
prevailed in the Committee on Waysand Means; for a hearing was ac- 
corded to everybody from everywhere, and avery full and elaborate con- 
IRESE wasgiven by our committee to every appropriation contained 

this bill. 

But there is something more than that in favor of this bill, and that 
is tbe appropriations in it have followed as they have year after year 
substantially the same amounts relatively to the aggregate sum that 
have been voted for the improvement of rivers and harbors throughout 
the country. There are but few new projectsin the bill. There area 
few. Two of those projects—one of which is in the bill and the other 
of which will doubtless go into the bill if it reaches the Senate—alone 
are of more importance to the pepa of Pennsylvania than the whole 
$20,000,000 involved in the bill. Ialluđe to the tentative step toward 
the free navigation of the Monongahela in the western end of the State, 
and to the plan just submitted by the Secretary of War for a great har- 
bor in the Delaware at Philadelphia. 

It seems to me scarcely a fair way to treat a measure of this kind, to 
assume that we knowlittle or nothing aboutit. Gentlemen say they 
do not know what is in this bill, and that discussion is very necessary 
to an understanding of its provisions. I think in view of past legi 
tion, which is familiar to “everybody, and in view of the fact that this 
bill has been in the hands of everybody for two weeks, that objection 
is not quite so pertinent as it might be; and I imagine that the oppo- 
sition to this bill does not wholly arise from the desire to discuss it 
item by item. 

I have no hesitation in saying, Mr. Speaker, that the passage of a 
river and harbor bill is a matter of the utmost importance to the peo- 
ple of the United States. There is not a harbor now within the United 
States which does not require improvement. The enlargement of the 
vessels that now frequent our harbors, the greater depth and expanse 
of water required for the vessels that are engaged in the commerce of 
the world necessitate on the part of the Government of the United 


States a vast improvement of its harbors if it wishes to afford adequate þ Ob 


accommodation to commerce. 

Now I go for practical results. If I have to climb a rugged hill and 
surmounta difficult precipice I am going to accomplish it if I can; and 
Iam going to put aside on an oecasion of this kind, when we desire to 


accomplish an object so important to the people of the whole country | 0 


as the passage of this bill—I am going to put aside the old argument 
we have heard so many times on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, that the bill should not pass because gentlemen have not had 
sufficient chance to examine it or discuss it, I think the people of 
this country will not hold the Representative guiltless who votes against 
this bill. The people believe its passage essential tothe welfare of the 
commerce of the country, and more essential now than ever it has been 


heretofore, because the commerce of the Country has become so im- 
mense. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the question before the 
House is not as to the precise merits of this bill, but whether the Demo- 
cratic party, which is responsible for the legislation of the country in- 
this branch, shall, in the middle ofa longsession, when there areas many 
months yet to come as have already elapsed, force the House to vote 
upon a river and harbor bill, carrying nearly $20,000,000, without the 
possibility of examination into details, without the possibility of amend- 
ment, and with only fifteen minutes’ general discussion on either side. 

It strikes me—and I say it with full respect to all the gentlemen on 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and on both sides of the House— 
as the most brilliant exhibition of legislative audacity that has come 
within my observation in Congress. [Laughter.] In the five minutes 
that I shall take for myself I have only time to call attention to an 
analysis, which I shall ask leave to print with my remarks, showing 
the distribution of appropriations to the several States under this bill. 
The Northern States represented by a member on the committee re- 
ceive $6,473,533; the rest of the Northern States receive less than two 
millions—$1,923,500. The Southern States represented on the com- 
mittee receive $3,735,000; the rest of the Southern States receive $2,- 
669,900. The States represented upon the committee will receive over 
$10,208,633 out of $19,494,783.13 underthisbill. Hereare one or two 
hints: The whole of New England receives $908;000, while the two States 
of South Carolina and Georgia receive $960,000. New York receives 
one miilion dollars and a half, and Texas and South Carolina receive 
more than New York. The Ohio River receives $545,000, and West 
Virginia and Delaware receive more. The Missouri River receives 
$694,000, and Arkansas and West Virginia receive more. 

And, mark you, there is to be a Congressional and Presidential elec- 
tion this fall, and it is barel ible that the Democratic majority of 
the committee which framed this measure may have quietly kept that 
fact in view. For instance, the State of Oregon receives $826,500. I 
wonder whether it will be a doubtful State! California receives 
$505,000. ‘The Pacific coast receives $1,331,000 out of the nineteen 
millions and a half. The State of Michigan—which gentlemen upon 
the other side have told me they regarded as a doubtful State—receives 
$2,174,000; $1,000,000 of which is forthe Sault. I shall support that 
item but not the rest. [Laughter.] The State of New York receives 
$1,566,000— 

Mr. MACDONALD. And yet they are kicking. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. There are thirty-three different items 
appropriated by the bill to New York, and there are thirty-five Con- 

ional districts in that State, which has a potent influence in a Presi- 
dential election. According to my figures the State of Louisiana, in 
which I include some of the Mississippi River items because New Or- 
leans will be the headquarters of the expenditure, receives $826,000. 
Louisiana, in view of the tariff question and more ly in view ` 
of the sugar question, may be a very doubtful State. Those six States 
alone will receive nearly $6,000,000, or about one-third of the whole 
amount appropriated in the bill. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I reserve the remainder of my tim 
and ask leave to include in my printed remarks an analysis of the bi 
by States. 


Number of items— 


North. Amount, $10, © 
ver 
wend |si0,000.| Total. 


Maine ........ 5 18 
New Ham 2 3 
Vermont......... 1 3 
Massachusetts.. 5 19 
Rhode Island. 4 6 
Connecticut... 3 11 
20 55 

New York...... 22 33 
4 7 

8 8 

6 13 

2 5 

osesse verse 5 

14 l4 28 

13 5 18 

1 4 5 

5 6 ll 

3 7 10 

2 1 3 

96 104 200 


1888. 


Number of items— 


fF CO EROT MATAR AOA AGH O9 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


. $170,500 

34,000 

378,000 

112,000 

176,000 
$908, 000 

MIDDLE STATES. 

New York..... 1,566, 000 

New Jersey... 243, 000 

Pennsylvania .. 469, 733 
2,278, 733 

‘WESTERN STATES. 

494, 000 

165, 000 

495, 400 

2,174, 000 

391,500 

140, 000 
—— 3,859,900 

PACIFIC STATES. 

Oregon...... 826, 500 

California.. 504, 900 

Washington Territory 19,500 
1,350, 900 
8, 897, 533 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas reserves 
the balance of his time, and the gentleman from Lonisiana [Mr. 
BLANCHARD] has reserved the remainder of his time, and the question 
Se ony ae » Vote !??] 

y D . Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The SoUo wil stati as 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Am I not entitled to close the debate? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no rule on the subject. 

Mr, ANDERSON, of Kansas. I yield one minute to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SoOWDEN]. 
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Mr. SOWDEN. Mr. Speaker, in one minute I can scarcely say any- 
thing but record my protest against the passage of this bill under the 
suspension of the rules. It involves appropriations amounting in the 
aggregate to $19,494,783.13, or nearly a million dollars more than the 
river and harbor bill of 1882, which was returned to the House unap- 
proved by the then President of the United States. 

Mr. DUNN. And passed over his veto. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Yes, and many of those who voted to pass it over 
the President’s veto went down to their political graves never to be 
resurrected. An important piece of legislation like this, involving 
nearly twenty millions of dollars, to be forced through this House with- 


4 
out even an opportunity to discuss its provisions or examine it item by 


item! There never was so gigantic araid attempted upon the United 
States Treasury as is proposed by this bill. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I do not suppose that it will be possible 
to change anybody’s opinion upon the question before the House; and 
yet perhaps the time is not lost when we explain the reasons for our 
action. It has been my misfortune, and I regard it as such, to hayo 
been obliged to vote against a number of river and harbor bills, but I 
am by no means opposed to such appropriations. I even go to the ex- 
tent of believing that the small streams should not beneglected. The 
only guestion which ought to be considered is whether the expenditure _ 
is proportioned totheresults. But while I have that feeling with 
to such appropriations, I do not believe that the present motion ought 
to prevail. It seems to me that the objections to it are fundamental. 
We do not sit here to record the results of the examination of any com- 
mittee of this House, but we sit here as an original deliberative body, 
each one of us having his duties and responsibilities; and whenever a 
bill passes here it ought to receive the approval of a majority of the 
House after careful examination. 

Here is a bill carrying a vast sum; it is made up of items to be ex- 
pended in localities scattered all over the United States; yet it is pro- 
posed that by one single motion we put this measure through and upon 
this occasion finish our duty with reference to it. Whatdoes it mean? 
It means that we shall abdicate the right to understand each item of 
the bill; it means that we shall abdicate the right of amendment: it 
means that we must hand over to the body at the other end of this 
building the sole right to alter, modify, and better this bill. 

I admit that there may be great public occasions, great public exi- 
gencies, great public crises, in which we may do such a thing as this; 
put I utterly deny that there is any such situation here present. We 
have three months of this session in our hands. This bill could be 
taken up this very week, its provisions scrutinized, and its principles 
either advocated or challenged in the House. 

I have no personal grievance connected with this bill; but there is 
one thing which I know ought to be examined by the House, and that . 
is whether a certain portion of this country should be treated more 
favorably than the rest of it. A certain portion of this bill is calcu- 
lated upon the basis of the engineers’ estimates made upon the spot; 
all the rest of the estimates have undergone a reduction on the part of 
the Chief of Engineers. The bill is nade up upon one basis for one , 
section of the country, and upon another and less liberal basis for an- 
other section. I say that this is a matter which should receive the 
opinion and the judgment of the entire House. No committee ought 
to be considered competent to make such a decision as that. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ANDERSON] has four minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, three minutes is all too short to represent 
the immense interests toward the great metropolis of this country in 
its relation to this bill. 

Ido not complain that the bill gives too small a sum to New York 
State. I do not quarrel with the amount for New York City at this 
time, but I challenge the equity of the distribution of the money which 
is given for New York City and State. Although it may be true that 
New York City will obtain a million and a half, or, to be more exact, 
$1,533,000 under this bill, and although there may be at least one- 
half of that sum on hand unexpended, still a wise distribution of these 
moneys should be the first object of consideration. 

I will not complain at this time that Western New York has hap- 
pily succeeded in having a handsome appropriation, nor that Oswego 
receives under its provisions $100,000 out of the $160,000 recommended 
for 1888 in addition to the amounts on hand, which the table hereafter 
will show. But Ido say that New York City is entitled to better con- 
sideration under this bill. Neither would I complain that the bill 
covers two years. And I have no criticism to make on the fidelity with 
which my friend from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] has worked soas 
to make his bill acceptable to the House and to the country. 

But there seems to be a lack in some and in some direction 


of that proper regard for the great commercial metropolis of thiscoun- 
try, which, asits Representative, I must explain. 
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A bill to be just to New York City should not be based on popula- 
tion nor upon area of territory, but upon the needs of commerce in re- 
lation to the whole country. 

The exports of merchandise from the United States have not materially 
differed this year from the last. The imports have increased 7 per cent. 
There are 108 customs districts in the United States, and 90 per cent. 
of the entire export trade is handled by a few leading ports, in the fol- 
lowing proportion: 

(1) New Orleans, 113 per cent.; (2) Boston, 8 per cent.; (3) Balti- 
more, 7 per cent.; (4) Philadelphia, 4Ẹ per cent.; (5) San Francisco, 
4 per cent. ; (6) New York, 44 per cent. 

Of imports, Boston has 8} percent. ; San Francisco, 5} per cent.; Phil- 
adelphia, 54 per cent. ; and New York 66 per cent. 

It thus appears that of the imports New York has two-thirds, and 
has gained more than any other city during the past year except New 
Orleans and Chicago. 

Thus is shown at a glance the great importance of the harbor of 
New York in comparison with other harbors in the United States, 

_ Is it not fairer to take the shipping and trade? Do they not indi- 
cate the revenues derived for the Government out of which our appro- 
priations are paid? Noram I altogether disposed to look with favor 
upon the large sums remaining unapplied and freshly appropriated to 
any mere local improvement, even the Harlem River, which is a val- 
table improvement for the city, but not so much so with respect to 
Federal or national commerce. It certainly should have been consid- 
ered heedfully by the committee reporting this bill that the channels 
which lead from the ocean, as well for the intercoast trade as for for- 
eign trade, should have had at least such attention as to utilize them 
for purposes of commerce. 

Now, sir, as to details: General Duane, brigadier-general and Chief 
of Engineers, in a letter which I have before me, which I ask leave to 
poe dated 9th February, 1888, supplemented his previous statement 

y saying that: 

Buttermilk Channel, where it joins the East River, and as it comes within 850 
feet of the Brooklyn wharves at the upper end of its shoal, was intended to be 
dredged to the depth of 26 feet by the project adopted in 1831. In view of the 
difficulty which was experienced in deep-draught vessels reaching the wharves, 
it was pro; in 1885 to remove the wholeshoal. For this want Congress ap- 
propriated $56,250.86. This was a sum only sufficient to cut it down to a depth 
of 22 feet. There yet remains to be excavated 165,000 cubic yards to reach the 
requisite depth. is estimated at $95,000. But the delay in the work has 
increased the shoaling, and therefore the cost, and it is estimated now at $115,- 
000; and yet the committee only give us $30,000. The whole amount would 
not onl re an earlier completion of the work, but more favorable terms 
for the AAG 


g. ‘This shoal must be removed in order to make the channel at 
that point available. 


As to Gowanus Bay, for which the committee have appropriated only 
$10,000, the plan was for 18 feet to the channels leading to the mouth 
of the creek for about 1 mile furtherup. The estimate for this in 1881 
was $192,565. Seventy-two thousand five hundred dollars has been 
appropriated in its entirety, and no balance remains. That leaves the 
sum of $120,065 for the completion of the work as projected at first. 
‘The engineer thinks it should be done in one appropriation. 

These two channels furnish avery large part of the water front of Brook- 
lyn. They are included in the East River district. The commerce of 
New York makes use of these channels for 63,4, of its whole commerce. 
So that two-thirds of the entire commerce of the United States would 
be relieved greatly by these urgent appropriations. 

I am not here, sir, to complain that New York Harbor has not been 
sufficiently cared for at its Sandy Hook entrance, and yet there is 
much to be said of the largest appropriation. Our engineers ask for 
$540,000 for that p This bill Aa $380,000. 

It should be remembered that Sandy Hook is the main entrance to 
that noble harbor. The channel is 24 feet at low water and 29 at high 
water. It has abundant breadth. It had no need for deepening until 
recently. The urgency for the deepening came by reason of the great 
increase in the length and draught of the trans-Atlantic passenger 
steamers. As a traveler I recognize the necessity for this deepening. 
It would tend to prevent the delays which passengers are now subject 
to by reason of these big passenger steamers having to wait for high 
water to pass either in or ont. 

The Chamber of Commerce of New York, ina resolution of November 
4, 1886, declared that the demand for the increased depth of water 
arose almost exclusively from foreign ocean steamers. 

This is entitled to consideration from an American Congress, 

The amount asked for the improvement of the Harlem River by the 
engineer was $1,000,000. There was allowed in this bill $150,000. 
There was already available nearly $400,000. 

But, sir, the commerce which would be assisted by this remarkable 
- improvement is not what may be called Federal or national commerce 
in the true sense. It is but temporary traflic, and though it looks 
large in its tonnage, yet, compared with the tonnage of the channels 
which lead to our city of New York, it is comparatively small. 

I have said that the tonnage for which so large an appropriation was 
given for the Harlem River improvemont was local. I do not depre- 


ciate it on that account, according to the system upon which this bill 
is 


Colonel McFarland, in his report on commercial statistics, says that 
the 

Harlem and other emag rn points on the East River willbe brought nearer 
the coal, brick, and lime deposits of the Hudson River above Spuyten Duyvil, 
but the traffic will be limited practically to barges and canal-boats in tow of 
pater re The heap eigen ie of opinion held by shippers and boatmen is 
against the probability of the new route being used by traders between the Hud» 
son River and the Eastern States because of the several bridges crossing it. 

When I asked for liberty to make some observations in the RECORD, 
with a view to the action of the Senate hereafter on this question, I 
meant to print especially that which has reference to Buttermilk Chan- 
nel and Gowanus Bay Channel. The extract which I ask to be printed 
will show precisely the nature of the commerce, and the indispensa- 
bility of a discreet and discriminative appropriation in that rd. 

Colonel McFarland says in his report of Buttermilk Channel that the 
large and increasing traffic of this part of the river certainly warrants 
the removal of the whole shoal at the cost of $115,000; and, as to Go- 
wanus Bay Channels that they ‘‘are too small in view of the great in- 
crease in length and draught which has taken place in the construction 
of our sea-going vessels, especially steamers. ‘The depth of these chan- 
nels ought to be increased now to 21 feet at low water, and their width 
to 400 feet.” 

To make these channels it would cost $403,500. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not fail upon this occasion to be courteous tomy 
honorable colleague who represents the Oswego district. He has po- 
litely furnished to me, at my request, a statement of what his com- 
mittee has intended to do for New York Harbor. I accept it as abso- 
lute verity. It is, perhaps, the best argument possible for the recon- 
sideration of this billinthe Senate. Nor will I detract from the courtesy 
of the honorable gentleman, my friend from Louisiana, who has charge 
of this bill, by saying that he has not afforded every opportunity which 
gentlemen who represent the city of New York could have in present- 
ing their claims for the improvement of our harbor. 

Nevertheless, speaking from my standpoint, representing the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in its most sedate resolution, and the New York Board 
of Underwriters, who are careful about taking risks in commerce, un- 
less assured of something from the Government of utility, I appeal 
from this House, and this extraordinary procedure of passing a bill at 
this time, with only one-half of the session done, without any power 
to amend or time for debate. All I can do is to say, if this House, by 
its two-thirds vote, hurries this bill to the Senate in its immature 
condition, that the Senate will make the corrections based upon the 
facts which I have asked leave to print. And although it may not be 
proper, Mr. Speaker, for me to say anything about a veto in this House, 
I am sure that a just Chief Magistrate, in considering this measure, will 
exercise his discretion, and veto all propositions which discriminate 
against the commercial metropolis of this country. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, Unrrep STATES ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1 


Sır: In answer to your letter of date, received the 7th instant, I would 
state that only such parts of the shoal at the upper end of Buttermilk Channel, 
where it joins the East River, as came within 850 feet of the Brooklyn wharves 
were intended to be dredged to a depth of 26 feet in the project adopted in 1881. 
But in view of the difficulty experienced in deep-draught vessels reaching the 
wharves, it was proposed in 1885 to remove the whole shoal, toward which pur- 
pose Congress appropriated $56,250 in 1886, a sum only sufficient to cut it down 
to a depth of about 22 feet. 

From the best information at hand there are about 165,000 cubic yards remain- 
ing to be excavated in order to remove the whole shoal to a depth of 26 feet, the 
cost of which the officer in charge estimates at $95,000, but he states that in view 
of the shoaling which has occurred during the long progress of the work, it 
seems advisable, judging from past experience here, to increase this $20,000, 
making a total of $115,000. 

An appropriation of the whole amount would not only insure an earlier com- 
pletion of the work, but would, as is generally the case in large contracts, se- 
cure more favorable terms for the dredging. 

The large traffic of this part of the river, as well as the increasing importance 
of the wharves on the ae shore to the commerce of New York, warrant 
the early removal of this shoal. 

As regards Gowanus Bay, the plan adopted provides for giving a depth of 18 
feet to the channels leading to the mouth of the creek and for about 1 mile fur- 
ther up. The estimated cost of this was placed in 1881 at $192,565, of which there 
has been appropriated $72,500, with no balance remaining. 

The sum of $120,065 is therefore required to complete the work as first pro- 
jected, which could be much better and more cheaply executed were this whole . 
sum made available br one appropriation. 

The improvement of the Gowanus Bay Channels and of Buttermilk Channel, 
which constitute a very large part of the water front of Brooklyn, and which 
are included in the East River district, of which 63.7 per cent. of the commerce 
of the port of New York makes use, would give great and urgently needed re- 
lief. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, TE 


J. C. DUANE, 
Brigadier-General, Chief of Fngin sers. 
Hon. N. C. BLANcHARD, 


Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
United Slates House of Representatives. 


BUTTERMILK CHANNEL, 
[Report of C. McFarland, page 903, lines 24 to 37.] 

The line of docks and wharves from the Brooklyn Bridge down to the mouth 
of the Atlantic basin on the Brooklyn side is one of the most important in New 
York Harbor, and this part of the river extending from the Erooklyn Bridge to 
Governor’s Island is regarded by pilots and masters of vessels as one of the 
most difficult places in New York waters to carry a vessel through safely on 
account of the enormous traffic passing not only up and down but wersas the 
stream, z 


1888. 
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Tows, tugs, small steamers, and small craft 
down this part of the East River hug the New arger 
class of sound steamers, ocean steamers, and ing ships in tow of to 
rae A toward the shoal at the ed int of Governor’s Island, and if, as 
is often the case, these vessels are obl to stop in order to avoid collision 
vih Baca f boats, ships, and canal-boat tows, they are liable to drift over on 

i oal, 

It is a dificult place to work in on account of strongtidesand ng vessels, 

The commerce of Buttermilk Channel consists of the East India, the West In- 
dia, most of the continental trade, the South American trade, and the coastwise 
trade of vessels to and from Long Island Sound, to and from ports on the At- 
lantic seaboard from Maine to Texas, The grain elevator system, except the 
railroad elevators of the port of New York, are situated in this channel, and 
easily three-fourths of the entire export of grain departs therefrom, equal in 
value to $154,829,062 per year. 

Rates of freight and insurance since work began have been reduced. 


GOWANUS BAY CHANNEL. 


The improvement of Buttermilk Channel and Gowanus Bay Channel, which 
constitute a very largo part of the water front of Brooklyn, and which are in- 
cluded in the East River district, of which 63.7 of the commerce of the port of 
New York make use, would give very great relief, especially if the channel were 
increased 21 feet. 

The work could be much better and more cheaply executed if this whole 
amount were made available in one appropriation. 

The depth of these channels ought to be increased to 21 feet at low water. 

The Gowanus Bay and Buttermilk Channel are the water ways around the 
water front of Brooklyn, and are lined with covered piers in front, the at 
manufactory and warehousing district. This shore is the great entrepôt of 
New York, and vessels with all kinds of es to and from all parts of the 
world use the wharves for discharge and loading. 

‘The improvement of these channels so that shipping can get to and from these 
wharves with safety, without delay of tides, is of the greatest importance. 

‘These channels are in daily use by the commerce of the port, and the com- 
pletion of the work now under way is an immediate necessity, and the im- 

oron required are most important at the present time for New York 

rbor. 


merally in passing up and 
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ork side, forcing t 


Exhibit of the New York State Seprrer sees under this bill, prepared by Hon. N. C. 
ng. 


m- Appropri- 
mend 1888, | ated Ts, 
$24.77 $24.77 $10, 000 $10, 000 
220, 55 220, 55 
3, 056. 87 3, 056. 87 |. 
14, 674. 81 14, 267.81 
9,318.17 9, 318. 17 
po 2, 220. 95 441.10 
Port Jefferson Harbor.... 374.76 374.76 
Flushing Bay... 1,313. 55 1,313.55 
Hudson Ri 36, 864. 71 35, 864. 71 
Saugerties. 16, 925. 48 3, 752. 88 
Rondout 2, 556. 86 126. 86 
Harlem Riv 392, 588, 24 392, 575.10 
East River, Hell Gate. 47,361.07 47,727.04 
Newtown Creek............ M 1,736.10 1,736.10 
Buttermilk Channel. 6,544.91 6,544.91 
Gowanus Bay... 64. 31 64.31 
New York Harbo: ‘732, 880,50 104, 056. 45 
Sheepshead Bay... 5, 264. 68 5, 264. 68 
Canarsie Bay.... 9, 936, 75 9, 936. 75 
Sumpawanus..... 81, 88 $1.88 
1, 281. 40 1, 281.40 30, 000 
$7, 251. 32 $3, 394. 29 $20, 000 
48, 215, 88 23, 360. 88 400, 000 
587.52 5687.52 |..00000s0.s-secceeee 5 
9,013, 61 7, 853. 61 000 
8, 926, 28 3, 701. 93 10,000 
7,874.71 3,737.12 12, 000 
Chariotte....... 20, 348.13 14, 068. 39 25, 000 
Pultneyville.. 2.90 F A FARENE DIEE TANS 
Great Sodus... 13, 744.51 0, 448. 56 24, 000 
Little Sodus... 13, 714. 38 10,715.12 16, 000 
Oswi Harbo: 53,527. 00 33,519. 01 160, 000 
Sackett’s Harbo. 60.59 60.59 2,000 
rass River 2, 948, 60 AA BO ovasenvepes E osanne aecccucvecseose 
Rouse’s Point. 18, 001. 42 978. 42 30, 000 15,500 
Plattsburgh 4,319, 62 66 7,000 000 
Tonawanda*, 100, 000 
Glen Orar sessies ria À 
1,498, 905.18 | _ 755,598.71 | 692, 000 | 1,523,500 
* New project, 
RECAPITULATION. 
On hand November 1, 1887........:csessceseesssseeresesees PREN OSEN bb hsbapiičéiio $1, 498, 905. 18 
On hand above contract, November 1, 1387.... 7 755, 598. 7L 
By present bill appropriated............. iadvabekoans , 523, 500, 00 
Total for New York if this bill passes.......... 2, 279, 098.71 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I yield m 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADAMS]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas has but 
one minute. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I ask the House to extend my time 
one minute. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. ADAMS. | Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of passing a liberal river 
and harbor bill. We can pass such a bill in an orderly way under the 
rules of the House at the present session of Congress, Iam willing to 


remaining two minutes 


.| him on the bill generally. 


“furnish a text for a stinging paragraph in a veto m 


stay here till September if necessary for that purpose. I am not will- 
ing to vote to pass any river and harbor bill, without consideration, 
under a suspension of the rules, 

What consideration has this billhad? None whatever. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] says that the members of this 
House have had the right to appear before the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors for or against any part of this bill. Thatisnotso. A mem- 
ber of the House who is interested in a particular river or harbor has 
undoubtedly had the right to appear before the committee in behalf of 
thatimprovement. No one, Isuppose, has asked the committee to hear 
It simply amounts to this: There are many 
members of the House each of whom has looked into the bill just far 
enough to see that his own particular projectis secure, Is that a suffi- 
cient consideration of the bill? 

If we suspend the rulesand pass the bill upon that sort of considera- 
tion what will the country say? The country will say that the mem- 
bers of this House, provided they find that the committee has cared for 
the projects in which they are particularly interested, are willing to 
swallow the rest of the bill whateveritmay contain. Is it wise to give 
that impression to the country? I say that those who are interested 
in the permanent success of the policy of improving the rivers and har- 
bors of this country onght not to proclaim or to give the enemies of river 
and harbor improvements an excuse for proclaiming that the river and 
harbor billis simply alog-rolling scheme. To pass this bill in this way 
at this time is an act hostile to internalimprovements. The Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors do not think so. I amconvinced that they 
are mistaken. 

But there is another objection to the passage of the bill under sus- 
pension of the rules and without consideration. It is an abdication by 
this House of its constitutional power and duty to originate revenue 
bills. ‘The House has always insisted that appropriation bills like this 
ought not to be permitted to originate in the Senate. They ought to 
originate in this House. The Constitution as construed by this House 
has so declared. Can it be said that this bill will have originated in 
the House when the House refuses to consider it, and passes it without 
consideration? If the House passes the bill in this way, it simply acts 
as a committee to the Senate to formulate a draught ofa bill for theSen- 
ate to consider. The first consideration of the bill within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution will be hadin theSenate. The bill will, within 
the meaning of the Constitution, originate in the Senate. 

If the Senate chooses to adopt it just as it stands, it will go to the 
President without the sanction of the deliberate judgment of the body 
in which it ought to have originated. 

The Senate may indeed choose to change it in whole or in part, and 
send it back to the House. What shall we do then? Shall we not 
have to consider it item by item, as we ought todo now? We shall 
find that little time has been gained by refusing to consider it in the 
first instance, as it is our constitutional duty to do. 

Suppose the bill gets through the two Houses and goes to the Presi- 
dent for his signature. Do gentlemen suppose he will be less likely to 
veto it if he knows, as he must know, that it has not received a full 
consideration in the House of Representatives? Isitnot far more likely 
that the action of the House in passing it without consideration will 
essage ? 

I have even heard it suggested that we ought to take this extraordi- 
nary course with the bill in order toget it before the President early in 
the session, because it is said he isapt to deliberate before signing bills. 
His duty, I think, is to sign a bill which expresses the deliberate judg- 
ment of the two Houses, even although his own judgment may be opposed. 
toit. Iknow there are some who regard the Executivein the exercise of 
the veto power asasort of third House of Congress. They think thatit 
the judgment of the President in regard to any bill before him runs 
counter to the judgment of the two Houses he is justified in refusing to 
sign the bill. Idonotagreetothatview. Ithink thatview ofthe veto 
power would have shocked Washington or Jefferson or Hamilton. 

But, however that may be, it seems to me an amazing proposition 
that this deliberative body should decline to deliberate merely to give 
to the Executive more time for deliberation. It is a strange inversion 
of the relative duties of Congress and the Executive. 

No, Mr. Speaker, let us do our duty as a House of Representatives. 
The more carefully we consider this bill the less excuse there will be 
for the Senate to amend it, and the less excuse for the Executive to de- 
lay or to refuse his signature. That a tariff bill is impending ought to 
make no difference in the care with which we perfect our ordinary an- 
nual appropriations. 

If it is the duty of this House to spend the next six weeks in discuss- 
ing a tariff bill, it is equally our duty to remain in session after the 
tariff bill is disposed of till we have completed in an orderly way all 
the annual appropriation bills, including this one. We ought to do 
this. even if it takes us all summer. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I have agreed to yield for two 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. FARQUHAR]. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, differing entirely on this question 
with the leader on my side of the House, I say that this is a business 
bill and ought to be treated in a business way. As far as the first con- 
sultations have been held with the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
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if any member on this floor has not received sufficient consideration 
from that committee, I believe it is his own fault. 

There is one item alone in this bill which ought to carry it now, 
which has for its object to lead the Northwestern commerce by a new 
lock through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, involving one million of dol- 
lars, an item which i +i credited to the State of Michigan by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON], but which belongs to the whole 
Northwestern and rn States. 

I wish to distinctly say, as I did before, that it is a business proposi- 
tion; because it takes thirty days to advertise any one of these con- 
tracts, that it takes thirty days to put yourplant in operation; and that 
if you delay this bill to the 30th of June thereis notan engineer in this 
country,.nor a contractor, who could then get more than sixty days’ 
work out of the year 1888. 

Make the appropriation of this money now—and by the bill itis made 
immediately available—and every port, every river north of the Ohio 
River, will gain, ifthe bill should pass and go to the President to be 

signed before the ist of May, two months’ working time. 

RT of these works, it must be remembered, had no money lastyear, 
and they have lain idle subject to every vicissitude of wind and wave. 
Iam in favor of passing the bill as a business man. 

_Mr. BRUMM. How much of the “hog’’ do you get? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. AllI want. [Laugh sitet 

Mr. BRUMM. I have no doubt of it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s two minutes have expired. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I feel I can make the assertion 


without fear of contradiction from any source that no bill ever came 
before this House which had morecareful consideration than was given 
to this bill by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of this House. 
For three months we sat almost continuously, even to exclusion in par- 
ticipation of the work of the House. No part of this work was com- 
mitted to a subcommittee. The whole committee sat in judgment upon 
every item incorporated in this bill, and when gentlemen complain that 
the bill will not receive, if passed under a suspension of the rules, that 
consideration it ought to have, I say in reply that through the agency 
of its Committee on Rivers and Harbors the House has most thoroughly 
and maturely considered every item forming the bill. 

Mr, BOUTELLE rose. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I can not yield as my time is too short. 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors believe an exigency exists 
Daking E iR at this time to pass the bill under a suspension of 

Pe oe 


Mr, REED rose. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. I nope the gentleman will not interrupt me. 
There is confronting this House the fact that but one of the regular 


appropriation bills has yet passed, and that one is the Military Acad- 
emy bill. AT the other seven or eight appropriation bills are yet to be 
. We have received notice that the consideration and discussion 
of the tariff is to be entered upon to-morrow, and it is well known to 
every member on this floor that this subject will occupy from five to six 
weeks’ time of the House. At the end of it all the appropriation bare 
will be urgent in demanding consideration. The th 
t that between the upper and nether millstone the river and ae: 
bor bill would be to death. 

Mr. REED. Let meask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I beg the gentleman not to interrupt me. 

Mr. REED. A very short question. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I and if I had the time: 

Mr. Speaker, I reiterate, the bill is in the predicament that if it be 
not passed now there is danger of its being lost entirely. Gentlemen 
on this floor need not be told what a great loss was entailed upon the 
Government by the failure of the river and harbor bill at the last ses- 
sion of the Forty-ninth Congress; and if this bill fails the further loss 
to the Government upon the works now in an incomplete state, upon 
which millions have already been expended, will besimply incalculable. 

Gentlemen complain—some gentlemen who are opposed to this bill— 
that they have no opportunity under this motion to scrutinize its pro- 
visions and to reduce appropriations for items which they themselves 
mie consider unworthy of the amounts provided for them in the bill. 

reply to that I may safely state that no member can point to a 
single instance where a river and harbor bill which was considered in 
the usual way, in Committee of the Whole, was not increased by such 
consideration instead of diminished; and if this bill should ie pro- 
ceeded with in the o; way, , instead of being $19,000,000 as now, 
when we get through I do not EREN in view of the San SSPE of the 
s agy Án that that amount will be largely increased. ere is nothing 

that point against the passage of the bill under a suspension of the 
rules to sustain the objection of those who, on general principles, op- 


pose river and harbor bills. 

Another thing, Mr. Speaker: this bill makes the appropriations it 
carries immediately available. If the House the bill now, it 
can go to the Senate, and within one month’s time from the date of its 
passage here the bill may and probably will become a law. Then it 
will be that the great works of river and harbor improvement through- 
pene AS which for Lomopgelabiiemingn axes to thelossof the 
Government emselves, arising from 


and the detriment of the works 


the failure of the preceding appropriation bill, can be taken up and 
the work of their prosecution resumed two months earlier than will 


be the case if this bill is to await its slow through the House 
in the ordinary way. If we wait to consider it in the o way 
the bill will likely not become a law before about the 1st of August, 

if at all; while if we pass it now, by the 15th of May we may reasona- 
bly expect it to become a law and these great works of improvement 
resumed. * 

{Cries of ‘‘ Vote !”] 

The SPEAKER. The has one minute remaining. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I wish to say in thatone minute that the river 
and harbor bill is a business bill. [Laughteron the Republican side. ] 
Gentlemen may laugh, but it is even so. It isa business bill in the 
sense that there is no element of politics in it whatever. It is a busi- 
ness bill in the sense that the commercial interests of the country de- 
mand adequate appropriations, which this bill carries, for the improve- 
ment of our great rivers and harbors. 

Mr. SENEY. How much does this bill appropriate? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Nineteen millions four hundred and ninety- 
four thousand dollars. 

It was, Mr. Speaker, considerations of the kind I have thus briefly 
mentioned which induced the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to 
recommend, by a unanimous vote, the passage of the bill under a sus- 
pension of the rules. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Louisiana to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like to raise the 
parliamentary inquiry as to whether it would be in order for me to move 
hve my colleague, Mr. DARLINGTON, be excused from voting on this 

ill ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposes so, but—— 

Mr. BRUMM. I then make the motion; and upon that call for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was about to state, however, to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that this-is a motion to suspend all the rules 
and pass the bill. The Chairdid notat themoment the gentleman raised 
the inquiry recall the fact. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was about to suggest to the Speaker that the 
ee to suspend the rales would suspend also the operation of that 

e 

Mr. BRUMM. As I understood the Speaker’s decision the other day, 
it was that, upon a motion to take a recess, a request or motion to ex- 
cuse a member was in order, while it would not have been in order 
upon a motion to adjourn; and that was simply because the motion to 
adjonrn was a constitutional right which the House possesses, and of 
which it can not be deprived at any time. But the present motion is . 
simply one to change or suspend the operation of the rules. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair decided that it was in order to ask to 
excuse a member upon a question to take a-recess, although it had been 
decided previously that it was not in order to ask to excuse a member 
from voting upon a motion to adjourn, or a call of the House, or to ad- 
journ over. But there is no analogy between that caseand this, This 
is a motion to suspend the rules. 

And in addition to that reason the Chair will cause the rule itself to 
be read, clause 8 of Rule XVI. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Pending a motion to suspend the rules, the Speaker may entertain one mo- 


tion that the House adjourn; but after the result thereon is announced heshall 


not entertain any other dilatory motion till the vote is taken on suspension. 

The SPEAKER. That is the rule of the House under which the 
House is now proceeding. 

Mr. BRUMM. This isnot a dilatory motion. [Laughter. 1 If the 
Chair will indulge me, it is a motion, as was argued ed in th the decision 
heretofore rendered by the Speaker, to excuse a member from voting, 
which can only be made preceding the vote. This being the proper 
time to submit that motion, it ts a question of the highest priv- 
ilege, and is nota dilatory motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not decide that a motion to excuse 
a member from voting on a motion for a recess was not a dilatory mo- 
tion. It wasa dilatory motion, and the Chair so understood at the 
time. But dilatory motions were then in order. They are not ona 
motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. SOWDEN, I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Itis athar a motion to adjourn is now in order. 

The SPEAKER. Itis not. 

T..e yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 134, nays 102, not vòt- 
ing 88; as follows: 


YEAS—1H, 
Abbott, Bankhead, Biggs, Brew 
Anderson, Miss. Barnes, Blanchard, BOGNA. T.H.B., Va. 
ere a Barry. Bowden, Brown, Ohio 
Baker, N. Y. Bayne, Ky. Buckalew, 
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Carlton, Greenman, Moore, Stephenson. 
Caruth, Grimes. Morgan, Stewart, Tex 
Caswell, Guenther. eal, Stockdale, 
Catchings, are, Nelson, Stone, Ky. 
Chipman, Haugen, Newton Tarsney, 
Clements, terbert, Norwood, Taulbee, 

bb, Hermann, Nutting. Th 
Cogswell, Hooker, Oates, Thompson, Ohio 
Compton, Hopkins, Va. O'Donnell, Thorppson, 

in, Hopkins, N. Y. O’ Neal), Ind. Tillman, 

sp, Houk, O'Neill, Mo. ‘Tracey. 
Culberson, Howard, Owen, Townshend, 
Davidson, Ala, Hudd, Peel, rner, Ga. 
Davidson, Fla, Hunter, Penington, Vandever, 
Davis, Jones, Phelan, Walker, 
Dibbie, Lagan, Rayner, Warner, 
Dougherty, Laidlaw. Rice, Washington, 
Dunn, Landes, Robertson, Weber, 
Elliott, Lanham, gers, Wh 
Farquhar, 5 Romeis, White, Ind. 
Fisher. Lind, Rowland, Whiting, 
Ford, Lynch, Russell, Mass. Wickham, 
French. Macdonald, wyer, Wilkins, 
Funston, Martin, Sayers, Wilkinson, 
Gay, McClammy. Seymour, Wilson, Minn, 
Gibson, MeCreary, Shaw, Wilson, W. Va. 
Glass. McKenna, Shively, Wise. 
Glover, MeKinney, Simmons, 
Goff, MeMillin, Smith, 

NAYS—102, 
Adams, Choadle. Holman, Outhwaite, 
Allen, M: Cockran Hopkins, Il, Perkins, 
Allen, Mich. Conger. Hovey. Peters. 
Anderson, Iowa. Cooper. Johnston, Ind. Phelps, 
Anderson, Kans. Cowles; Johnston, N.C, id 
Arnold, Cox, _ Kean Plumb, 
Atkinson Cummings, Kelley. Post. 
Baker, I Dalzell, Serr, Randall 
Belden, Darlington, Lawler, Reed, 
Bingham, Davenport. Lehibach, Rockwell, 
Bland, Dingley, Lodge, Rowell 
Bliss, Dockery, Long, Ryan, 
Blount Do x Lyman, Seuil, 
Bound Enloe. Mahoney, Seney. 
Boutelle Ermentrout, Mason, Sowden, 
Bowen, Fuller, McAdoo, Spooner, 
Brower, Gallinger, MeComas, Stewart, Ga 
Brumm Gest, Merriman, Stone, Mo. 
Buchanan, Grout, Milliken, Taylor, J. D., Ohio 
Bunnell, all, Moflitt, rner, Kans. 
Burnes, Harmer, Montgomery, Vance. 
Butler, Hatch, Morrill. Weaver, 
Campbell, Ohio Henderson, Iowa Morse., Whiting, Mass. 
Campbell, T.J.,.N.Y. Henderson, Mil. Nichols, Whitthorne. 
Candler, Iliestand, O'Neill, Pa. a 
Cannon, Hitt, Osborne, 
NOT VOTING—ss. 
Allen, Miss. Finley, La Follette. Rusk, 
Bacon, Fitch, Laird, Scott, 
Belmont, Flood, Lane, Sherman 
Boothman, Foran. Latham. Spinola, 
Breckinridge,Ark. Forney, Maffett, Springer. 
Browne, Ind. Gaines, Maish, StahInecker, 
Brown, J.R., Va. Gear, Mansur. Steele, 
Bryce, Grosvenor, Matson, Stewart, Vt. 
Barrows, Hayden, McCormick, ruble, 
Butterworth, Hayes, McCullogh, Symes. 
um, Heard, — McKinley, Taylor, E. B., Ohio 
Campbell, F., N. Y. Hemphill, MeShane, Thomas, ill. 
A Henderson, N.C. Mills, Thomas, Wis. 

Clark, Hires, Morrow, e, 
Collins, Hoge. O' Ferrall, West, 
Cothran, Holmes, Parker, White, N. Y. 

3 Hutton, Patton, Wilber, 
Cutcheon, Jackson, Payson, Wiliams, 
Dargan, Kennedy, Perry. Woodburn, 
De Lano, Ketcham, Pugs ey, Yardley. 
Dunham, Kilgore, Richa n, Yoder, 
Felton, Laffoon, Russell, Conn, Yost. 


So (two-thirds not having voted in favor thereof) the rules were not 
suspended, and the bill was not passed. 

Mr. SPINOLA. If permitted to vote, I would have voted in the 
negative; but I am paired with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

Mr. DUNN. Iask unanimous consent to dispense with the reading 
of the names, 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I object. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR with Mr. YARDLEY, on the river and harbor 
bill. Mr. TAYLOR would vote for the bill, Mr. YARDLEY against it. 

` Mr. MANSUR with Mr. BUTTERWORTH, for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. GEAR with Mr. RUSSELL, of Connecticut, on this vote. 

Mr. KILGORE Iam paired with the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. LATHAM]. If he were present, he would vote for the bill 
and I would vote against it. I want the RECORD to show that. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, requested 
the House of Representatives to return the bill (S. 2613) to amend an 


act approved June 15, 1882, changing the boundaries of the fourth col- 
lection of Virginia. 


nn 5 SSS 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. , 
TheSPEAKER. The next committee js the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 
Mr. DUNN rose. 
Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL. I move thatthe House do now ad- 
journ. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair had recognized the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. DUNN]. 
Mr. DUNN. The Committee on Merchant Marineand Fisheries waives 
its privilege under this call in favor of an important public measure 
which is thought to be urgent; and for that purpose I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. WILKINS]. 


PURCHASE OF UNITED STATES BONDS. 


Mr. WILKINS. I move to suspend the rules and adopt the resolu- 
tion I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives, That it is the sense of this House that 
section 2 of the act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal yearending June 50, 1882 and for Spied yg! scopmon oh ee 
March 3, 1531 which isas follows: “That the Secretary of the Treasury may at 
any time apply the surplus money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
or sọ much thereof as he may consider proper to the purchase or redemption of 
United States bonds: Provided, That the bonds so purchased or redeemed shall 
constitute no part of the sinking fund but shall redeemed and canceled,” 
was intended to be a permanent provision of law; and the same is hereby de- 
clared to have been since its enactment and to be now, in the opinion of the 
House, in full force and effect. 

Mr. WEAVER. I demand a second. 

Mr. BRUMM. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask unanimous consent that a second may be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

Mr. WEAVER. Iam wiling to agree to that. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WILKINS] and the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. SHIVELY]. 
Before the count by tellers was completed Mr. SHIVELY withdrew 


his objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule fifteen minutes are allowed for de- 
bate in support of the measure and fifteen against it. The Chair will 
recognize the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WILKINS] to control the time 
in favor of the measure and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] 
to control the time in opposition. 

Mr. WILKINS. Mr. Speaker, if I can have the attention of the 
House for a few moments, I will endeavor to explain this resolution as -~ 
briefly as I may. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to raise a point of order. 

Mr. WILKINS. Ihave the floor and Ido not yield for any such 


Mr. WEAVER. Ihave a right to raise a point of order, have I not, 
Mr. Speaker? 
The SPEAKER. Ifitisa point of order against the gentleman from 
Ohio—— 

Mr. WEAVER. No, sir; against the consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

TheSPEAKER. ‘Thatistoolate. The resolution has been seconded 
by unanimous consent and its consideration has commenced. 

Mr. WEAVER. Very well. 

Mr. WILKINS. Mr. Speaker, some weeks ago the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed a bill which authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to invest moneys now in the Treasury in excess of the demands for 
the proper and economical administration of the Government, in United 
States bonds, and by this operation the surplus would be put in cireu- 
lation among the people—where it belongs. 

This bill passed the House withont a dissenting vote, went over to 
the Senate, and was by the Finance Committee of that body unanimous- 
ly reported back to the Senate. 

A long and tedious discussion followed, which resulted in the strik- 
ing out of every word after the enacting clause and substituting a de- 
claratory resolution or bill, part of which the resolution I have offered 
isin exact language. This amended bill came back to the House, and 
was, under our rules, sent back to the committee in which the House 
bil originated. It has now lostits privilege, and can not, if the com- 
muttee itself so desired, have preference over other business in the 
House, There must, of course, be long and unavoidable delay. 

The necessity for prompt and fayorable action by the House on some 
such resolution as this is apparent to every one who studies the finan- 
cial and industrial condition of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, the President, in his annual message to Congress, ex- 
pressed a doubt as to the authority to purchase bonds under the act of 
March 3, 1881, passed as it was in the expiring hours of the Forty- 
sixth Congress, at a time wien the bonds of the United States carried, 
when compared with the present price, a small premium, and seven 
years nearer the day of payment. 

Mr, REED. Is there anybody else that has had any doubt about it? 
Mr. WILKINS. I will get to thatin a moment., Yes, I will say 
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to my friend that there were a great many who had doubts upon that 
proposition. The leading Republican newspaper in this city. 

val geet Ngee is that? 

r. WILKINS. Isay the leading Republican newspaper in this cit; 
doubted whether the President had the authority, and G ntinualif., H 
its editorials, raised doubts upon that question. 

Mr. REED. Did that raise the Presidential doubt? 

Mr. WILKINS. This bill came back from the Senate amended by 
striking out everything after the enacting clause, and under the rule 
it was sent to the Committee on Ways and Means, who originated it. 
It can not now be reported back to the House under the rule without 
a tedious delay. 

Say BPAND; Will the gentleman allow me a suggestion at that 
point 

Mr. WILKINS. I will. 

Mr. BLAND. Why not introduce that bill and pass it. instead of 
this resolution? If this is not intended to defeat that, I do not know 
what it is intended for. 

Mr. WILKINS. Mr. Speaker, I do not wonder that, with these 
changed conditions, a doubt as to the authority given the Executive 
should arise in his mind, and his desire to wait the advice of this Con- 
gress before taking so important a step is only another evidence to the 
people of this country of his wisdom and his patriotism in the interest 
and for the welfare of the whole people. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the adoption of this resolution, which is exactly 
the language of that part of the Senate bill, and which is simply de- 
claratory, makes it clear and explicit that it is the sense of this House 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has now, and has had since March 3, 
1881, when the act was the right to gointo the market and buy 
ahy of the bonds of the United States with any surplus revenue in the 

. TheSenate havealready expressed itself almost unanimously 
on the bill—unanimously on this proposition, Iam told. Now let the 
House do as much, and we have done our whole duty; leave the rest to 
the wisdom, the integrity, the ability, and discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in whom the country has the most implicit confidence. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has ten minutes of his 
time left. 

. Mr. BRUMM. How did this resolution getin here; from what com- 
mittee? ` 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I should like to have the attention 
of the House. When this motion was made no one had time to think or 
to ask whether any committee had authorized the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. WILKINS] to make the motion or not. This is committee day to 
move to suspend the rules and not the day on which an individual may 
do so, and I now ask the gentleman either to state that his committee 
did authorize him to make this motion or else to remain silent, so that 
we may understand thatit did not, and that there isa trick being played 
upon this House. Which isit? [After a pause.] It isa trick, is it? 
Now, sir, that is taking an undue advantage of this House—— 

Mr. WILKINS, I will ask the gentleman if he was addressing me. 
I was not paying attention at the moment. 

Mr. WEAVER. Iwas. Iasked youif your committee ever author- 
ized you to offer this resolution, and I paused at length for the gentle- 
man to reply. 

Mr. WILKINS. My committee did not authorize me, and this is not 
any trick. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. WEAVER. No, sir; I will not. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the day on which committees of the House have 
the right to be recognized to move suspension of the rules to pass bills 
which have been authorized by those committees; this is not indi- 
vidual suspension day. Now, what is the purpose of this resolution? 
It is plain to everybody, and will deceive no one. Sometime ago this 
House passed a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to go 
into the market and buy bonds with any surplus in the Treasury or 
that might hereafter be in the Treasury. That bill went to the Senate 
where an important amendment was put upon it by the Senator from 
Kentucky, Mr. Beck. What was that amendment? It authorizes 
and requires the Secretary of the Treasury to coin silver dollars to take 
the place of national-bank notes that may hereafter be retired, giving 
the banks thirty days after the retirement of the notes in which to take 
out a similar amount of notes; and in the event they fail to do this the 
amendment provides that silver be coined to take the place of the notes 
retired. That bill thus amended has come back to the House, and is 
now in the hands of the Committee on Ways and Means. It was just 
as competent for the gentleman from Ohio to have moyed to discharge 
that committee from the further consideration of that bill and put it 
on its passage to-day as it was to move to adopt the resolution which 
he has offered. This proceeding means nothing more and nothing less 
than the defeat and burial of the Beck amendment. It means that 
this House does not intend to act upon it, or rather that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means does not intend to give the House the privilege 
of taking action upon it. It.can mean nothing else. Do you suppose 
the country will not see through the sham and understand it fully ? 

Mr. WILKINS. How does the gentleman know that to be-true? 


Mr. WEAVER. I know it from circumstances, just as any intelli- 
gent man would know anything that is transpiring before his eyes. 
There would be no necessity for the passage of this resolution if that 
bill were passed. The resolution expresses a truth, and on its face is 
unobjectionable; but I am opposed to the purpose for which it is now 
presented, and I call the attention of the House and the country to 
that purpose. Will this House take the responsibility of burying and 
defeating the Beck amendment adopted by the Senate? Gentlemen, I 
challenge you to do it, and I call public attention to youraction. The 
Beck amendment is both wise and humane. Millions of honest but 
usury-stricken and poverty-ridden people are anxiously watching, and 
thousands are praying for its passage. Shall they be disappointed ? 

We are now undergoing in this country the tortures of a twofold con- 
traction—contraction by the national banks and contraction by piling 
up the money in the Treasury, and the people are crying out for mercy. 
Their homes are passing from under them. They can not stand fur- 
ther contraction. In behalf of business men who see ruin staring them 
in the face, whose fortunes are about to pass from their hands, and in 
behalf of the destitute people of this country I appeal to this House 
not to allow that bill to be buried; I appeal to the Ways and Means 
Committee not to allow it; and if they do so, before God I appeal to the 
country to visit retributive justice upon those who are responsible for 
it. [Applause.] 

Sir, it was the advocacy of popular rights as against the encroach- 
ments of the money power that elected me to Congress, and I say in 
this presence and before God, that I will retire from Congress rather 
than violate one single pledge I have made to the people. - I will not 
indorse any such attempt as is now being made on the part of any 
party; and I serve notice now to that effect. 

I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY]. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of paying the national 
debt, but utterly opposed to the ulterior purpose of the introduction of 
this resolution at this time. Some weeks ago the House passed the 
Mills resolution. It went to the Senate, was amended, returned to 
the House, and is now pending before the Committee on Ways and 
Means. That resolution, as amended, not only provides for the pay- 
ment of the debt, but also provides for the coinage of silver dollars to 
take the place of the national-bank currency, which the payment of 
the debt takes out of circulation. It therefore not only covers all 
the purposes of this resolution, but serves the additional purpose of 
protecting the business and labor interests of the country against threat- 
ened collapse and disaster from contraction of the volume of currency. 
It relieves the Treasury, pays the debt, and protects the country from 
the danger of panic and bankruptcy. Now, sir, it is perfectly clear 
that the introduction of this proposition to-day is intended to antici- 
pate and forestall action on that resolution. Exists there any pressing 
necessity for the adoption of this proposition and the burial of the 
Mills resolution in order to relieve somebody of a serious responsibility ? 

Mr. WEAVER. Iyield five minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND]. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I regret very much that this resolution 
has come before us in this shape. I should have been glad indeed had 
a motion been made to suspend the rules so as to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means from the further consideration of the bill 
on this subject, and put it on its passage as it came from the Senate. 
While I do not wish to indulge in any criticisms upon anybody or in 
any suspicions that this is a mode of smothering that bill, yet it does 
seem to me that if there were not some ulterior purpose with regard to 
that question we would have that bill before us upon a motion to pass 
it, instead of adopting this resolution. 

There can be no question that the executive department of this 
Government has power to-day under existing law to go into the mar- 
ket and purchase bonds at will in the manner contemplated by this 
resolution. But, sir, the House bill which has come to us from the 
Senate has upon it a very significant and important amendment, pro- 
viding that where national banks not in liquidation surrender their cir- 
culation, the Secretary of the Treasury shall purchase and coin, in ad- 
dition to the minimum amount now required by law, a sufficient 
amount of silver to replace the bank circulation, and thus prevent 
contraction of the currency; in other words, under the amendment the 
Secretary of the Treasury would put ont silver or silver certificates in 
an amount equal to bank notes which may be surrendered. If weare 
togo on and pay the public debt it is highly necessary that some pro- 
vision should be made for the purpose of supplying the circulation 
which would be surrendered by the national banks. 

And so far as Iam concerned, Mr. Speaker, while Iam in favor of the 
purpose of the resolution I shall not vote for it here, simply because 
I regard it as a subterfuge to get rid of the main question of passing a 
bill for the purpose of paying the debt and substituting silver and 
silver certificates for bank notes. 

I am opposed to the whole scheme, and say here, sir, that this House 
will be derelict to its duty if it does not require that committee to re- 
port that bill and put it on its passage. And I shall oppose here now 
this resolution and all schemes which look toward smothering a 
public question which this country is interested in. [Applause. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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Mr. WEAVER. 

The SPEAKER. 
maining. 

Mr. WILKINS. Iask to know whether the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. WEAVER] intends to go on and occupy that time. I have the 
right under the rule to close the debate, and I would like to know. 

Mr. WEAVER. Of course the gentleman has; I concede that ; and 
I will therefore say in conclusion that I hope the House will defeat 
this resolution and rebuke the spirit of it. 

Mr. WILKINS. ‘The gentleman says he is in favor of it. [Laugh- 


I reserve the remainder of my time. 
The gentleman has three minutes of his time re- 


ter. ] 

Mr. WEAVER. Iam in favor of its purpose, but against this way 
of bringing it before the House. 

Mr. WILKINS. I yield for five minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HATCH]. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Speaker, I am very much surprised at the differ- 
ences over this resolution, and especially at the declaration made by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] that there was a trick in it. 
Now, that gentleman knows as well as he knows any. living fact that 
he is one of the very first genilemen on this floor who was consulted 
in regard to the propriety of this resolution, and that he indorsed and 
approved of it. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. WEAVER. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. HATCH. No; I have but five minutes. [Laughter and ap- 

lause, 
: Mr. WEAVER. The gentleman has no right to put mein a false 
ition. 

Mr. HATCH. Ido not put you in a false position. 

Mr. WEAVER. Isay, sir, that no man ever asked me whether I 
would support this resolution brought in here in violation of the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. WILKINS. What rule has been violated? 

Mr. HATCH. The gentleman knows well that he was consulted as 
to the resolution. 

Mr. WEAVER. I never saw the resolution in my life. 

Mr. HATCH. Allow me to make my statement. 

Mr. WEAVER. I say you never told me of that resolution. 
never told me a gentleman was to be recognized here. 

Mr. HATCH. I decline to yield. 

Mr. BLAND. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

. Mr. HATCH. I decline to yield. Ido not want it taken out of 
my time. I reiterate what I have said of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri and others because I went to the gentleman mysel® I also say 
that I am as much in favor of the Beck amendment as the gentleman 
or my colleague from Missouri; but when the people throughout the 
length and breadth of the Mississippi Valley are in danger to-day of a 
financial crisis because of this contraction of the currency, and I can 
not get all I want, I am willing to help my people by ing this 
resolution and getting what I can. Then when the Mills bill with 
the Beck amendment comes before the House, I will support it with 
my vote and my voice. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. When will that be? [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. BRUMM. It will bein the sweet by and by. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HATCH. The gentleman has notthe right to take up my time 
bysuch unparliamentary interruptions. In answer tothe question I will 
say, however, that I hope it will be as soon as the Committee on Ways 
and Means can consider it and report it back to the House. Itis a 
privileged question and can come up at any time. But now here is the 
‘Treasury Department with the Secretary of the Treasury at its head 
and with the President of the United States, who under the Jaw has 
been trying to relieve the people of a threatened financial crisis—here 
they are now ready on the declaration of the House as to the interpre- 
tation of that act, to go ahead and execute it. Why did not the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER], and why did not my colleague when 
the bill was before the House put the amendment on? [Langhter. ] 

Mr. BLAND. It was not in order in the House. 

Mr. HATCH. Why was it in order in the Senate? 

Mr. BLAND. Why do younot doit now? [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. HATCH. TI never knew the gentleman in my life that he was 
not so excited whenever silver was mentioned that if he can not get all 
he wants he would be willing to keep the bonds of oppression around 
his own people until he could get the Bland silver dollar to the front 
again. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Isay nothing about the amendment until the time comes to discuss it. 

Mr. WEAVER. Will it ever come? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes, it will come. 

[Here the hammer fell, ] 

Mr, WILKINS. I yield now four minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. DINGLEY }. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, this is simply a declaratory resolu- 
tion to the effect that the provision incorporated in the appropriation 
act of 1881, to which it refers, was intended to be and is a permanent 
and continuing authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to use the 
a funds in the Treasury for the purpose of purchasing the public 

ebt. 
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I am in favor of this resolution, first, because I believe that that was 
the intention and is the effect of the provision in the appropriation act 
of 1881, and in voting for it I am simply giving effect to my own judg- 
ment as to what was the intention of Congress in that act. Secondly, 
I am in favor of its passage for the reason that under existing circum- 
stances (and I am not called upon here to say by whom these existing 
circumstances were brought about), under existing circumstances the 
business of this country demands that there should be such action taken 
as would lead to the use of that provision in the act of 1881 in employ- 
ing the hundred millions of sarplus that is to-day in the Treasury in 
reducing the public debt, and to set afloat for the use of the business 
interests of the country that hundred millions which the condition of 
that business so much demands. 

Iam not here—neither is it the part of statesmanship—to call in ques- 
tion or criticise this or that thing in connection with this matter. I 
am here simply to call the attention of this House to a necessity which 
exists in the country, a grave necessity. We all know, as a matter of 
fact, that for six months, for eight months, past there has been accu- 
mulating in the Treasury of the United States money which the busi- 
ness interests of the country demand and need for circulation, and 
which, in my judgment, months ago the President ought to have used 
in purchasing the debt of the country, and thus releasing that money 
to the use of the business public. But he said, Mr. Speaker, that he 
has had doubts respecting the power given him by this act of 1881. 
For my own part I do not believe, looking at that act as I do, that 
there was any necessity or ground for the donbts; but so long as they 
have existed, so long as he has not employed this power, and so long 
as it appears from the position he has taken that he is disinclined to 
use this power until he has had some declaration on the part of the two 
Houses of Congress respecting it, I am in favor of this, and am willing 
to declare by my vote what I believe to be the fact, and what I be- 
lieve, if declared by this House, will resylt in releasing to the business 
of the country that large amount of money now tied upin the Treasury 
and which the demands and needs of the country require shall be put 
in circulation. 

Mr. MCKENNA. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ihave not time. Iyield the balance of my time 
to my colleague, if he desires it. 

Mr. MCKENNA. I only wanted to ask if we have not already de- 
clared upon this question ? 

Mr. KERR. Has not the Senate acted upon the House bill and re- 
turned it to us? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The House has passed a bill giving the direct au- 
thority to apply the funds in that way. 

Mr. MCKENNA, This is the same. 

Mr. DINGLEY. No. This issimply a declaration of the meaning 
of the act of 1881. ‘The Senate passed precisely a similar declaratory 
resolution, and now if the House joins in the same there can be no 
question on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury or the Executive 
as to the power conferred by that act, nor any excuse for withholding 
for a single day longer that relief which the country so much needs. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Isthe gentlemanin favor of theamend- 
ment puton by the Senate? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam in favor of this resolution as it stands here 
for our action. 

Mr. WILKINS. I now yield a half minute to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I think it is but just and proper 
that I should, on behalf of the Ways and Means Committee, state, after 
what has been said one way or other concerning the action of the Ways 
and Means Committee upon the Mills resolution, that it but recently 
came back from the Senate—April 3—and the last meeting of the com- 
mittee was April 2. The last two meetings we intended having were 
interfered with by the deadiock existing in the House. It is well 
known that the committees can not be in session during the sittings of 
the House without special leave. And there has been no consideration 
given to the matter for that reason and for that reason alone. It has 
not been discussed in the committee. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. There has been no meeting 
of the committee since it came back to the House. 

Mr. McMILLIN. My friend from Kentucky is correct; there has 
been no meeting of the committee held, or regular meeting possible to 
be held, since the resolution was referred to us by the House after its 
return—amended—from the Senate, 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. WILKINS. I suggest that we take a vote now. : 

Mr. REED. Can not gentlemen be allowed five minutes longer on 
each side? This is quite interesting. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Ohio to suspend the rules and pass the resolution. 

Mr. WEAVER. Yeas and nays. 

Mr. BRUMM. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRUMM. Or rather to a parliamentary inquiry. 

It having been just now discovered for the first time that this bill 
or resolution, or whatever it is, was not considered by a committee, 
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and that it is before the House not by authority of a committee, and 
that this is suspension day for committees only, is the bill therefore 
not irregularly before the House and subject to the point of order? 
The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman is mistaken in saying that it has 
been just now discovered that it is not reported by a committee. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] attempted to make the point ot 
order immediately after the second was ordered on the motion. 

Mr. BRUMM. There was no information here officially from the 
committee until at this time. : 

The SPEAKER. But this does not purport to come from a commit- 
tee. On the contrary, when the Chair called the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, the chairman of that committee, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. DUNN], rose and stated that the committee 
waived its privilege and that he yielded to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. wans) Thereupon the gentleman from Ohio, on his indi- 
vidual responsibility as a member, offered the resolution and moved to 
suspend the rules. A second wasordered by the House. Immediately 
upon that the tleman from Iowa attempted to make the point of 
order, but the Chair held it was too late. 

Mr. BRUMM. Butif the Speaker will allow me I will remind the 
Chair that all this proceeding was being followed out before we had any 
official information from the Committee on Ways and Means, the com- 
mittee that, had jurisdiction of the subject-matter. And now we are 
told that that committee has not had a session since the bill was re- 
ceived from the Senate. The question is whether I, as a member of Con- 
gress, having discovered, officially or otherwise, that fact can not raise 
the point I have made? 
nice SPEAKER. This resolution has never been before the com- 

ttee. 

Mr. BRUMM. And it is therefore irregular. 

Mr. HATCH. The motion is to suspend all rules. 

Mr. DUNN, I wish to call attention to one feature of the rule. It 
provides that the Speaker shall not entertain a motion to suspend the 
rules except on the first and third Mondays of each month and durin 
the last six days of the session, preference being given on the third 
Mondays to committees. But there is no arbitrary rule saying they 
shall have it. The preference was given to the committee of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, and I waived it, yielding to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. As has been stated by the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, motions to d the rules are in order on the first and third 
Mondays of each month. The rule provides that preference shall be 
given to individual members on the first Monday and that ce 
shall be given to committees on the third Monday. The gave 
preference to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries and 
called it in the order; but the gentleman from Arkahsas waived 
the privilege of his committee under the rule and yielded to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

While this may be, and the Chair deems it is, a de from the 

ice which has heretofore prevailed since the adoption of this rule 

the Forty-sixth Congress, yet it is not prohibited by the rule, and 

the point of order was not made until a second had been demanded 
and ordered. 

Mr. WEAVER. With the permission of the Chair, I want to say 
this: When the gentleman from Arkansas yielded the privilege of his 
committee we had no knowledge of the purpose of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WILKINS], and there was such confusion in the Hall that 
we did not hear the chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries waive his right in favor of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. That was not known. I è not 
half a dozen members knew it, or that any perhaps knew it unless the 
gentleman who made the motion, the chairman of the committee who 
yielded to him, and the Speaker. 

Mr. HA’ I know that more than half a dozen members knew 
it, because I heard half a dozen speak of it. 

Mr. WEAVER. But the gentleman did not hear half a dozen mem- 
bers speak of this fact that there was going to be a departure to-day 
from the well-recognized practice of the House. That, so far as I am 
aware, was not known to a dozen members. 

Mr. WILKINS. Is this debate in order? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair stated that he would listen to the gen- 
tlemen. The Chair thinks the point of order too late, whatever there 
might have been in it if made in time—— ~ 

Mr. BRUMM. I desire to make another parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRUMM. A resolution or bill having the House during 
a session of Congress, can a similar resolution or bill be called up again 
in the same session with the change merely of calling the one a bill and 
the other a resolution, both embodying exactly the same subject-mat- 
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re 
The SPEAKER. The House has passed no resolution in this or any 
revious session, so far as the Chair similar to this, 
Mr. BRUMM. Was not the bill which the House, and was 
amended in the Senate, substantially the same as this resolution? 
The SPEAKER. Notatall. ‘That was to enact anew law. This 


declares what is the sense of the House as to the meaning of a law 
already enacted. 

[Cries of “Regular order!” ] 

On the question of ordering the yeas and nays there were ayes 35— 
not one-fifth of the last vote. 

Mr. BLAND. Count the other side. 

The negative vote being counted, there were 104 noes. 

So (the affirmative being more than one-fifth of the whole vote) the 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yens 138, nays 64, not 
voting 123; as follows: 


YEAS—133, 

Adams, Davidson, Ala, Milliken, Seymour, 
a — penan Fla, Llane W, 

en, Mich. ngiey, ontgom Simmons, 
Anderson, Miss, Dunn, Moore, EA Sowden, 
Anderson, IL Elliott, Morgan, Spooner, 
Baker, N. Y. Enloe, orrill, Springer, 
Bankhead, Ermentrout, Morse, Stewart, Ga, 
Barnes, Farquhar, Neal, Stone, Ky. 
Bayne, French, Newton, Stone, Mo, 
Biggs. Gaines, Nutting, rsney, 
Blanchard, Gallinger, Oates, Taylor, J. D., Ohio 
Bliss, Giasa, O'Donnell, Thomas, Ky. 
Blount, Goff, O’ Neall, Ind, Thomas, Wis. 
Boutelle, Greenman, O'Neill, Pa. ‘Thompson, Ohio 
Breckinridge, Ky, Guenther, O'Neill, Mo, Y, 
Browne, T.H.B., Va. Hall, Osborne, Townshend, 
Buchanan, Hatch, Outhwaite, Turner, Ga, 
Buckalew, Haugen, Parker, Vance, 
Burnett, Herbert, Peel, Vandever, 
Buter, Hiestand, Perkins, Walker, 
Campbell, T. J.,N.Y.Hitt. Peters, Washington, 
Cannon, How: Phelan, Weber, 
Carlton, Hunter, Phelps, Wheeler, 
Caruth, Kean, Randall, White, Ind 
Caswell, Ketcham, Reed, Whiting, Mass, 
Catchings, Laffoon, Rice, Wickham, 
Clements, Landes, Robertson. Wilber, 
Cobb, Lee, Rockwell, Wilkins, 
Cockran Lehlbach, Rogers, Wilson, Minn. 
Cogswell, dge, Rowland. Wilson, W. Va. 
Cooper, McAdoo, Russell, Conn, Wise 
Cowles, McComas, Russell, Yardley, 

P, Mc: Ryan, Carlisle, Speaker, 
Cummings, MeMillin, Sayers, 
Darlington, Merriman, Seney, 

NAYS—64. 
Abbott, Fuller, Kerr, Norwood, 
Anderson, Iowa x Kilgore, Penington, 
Anderson, Glover, Laidlaw, lumb, 
Atkinson, rimes, Laird, Post, 
Baker, il. H % Lanham, Rowell, 
Bland, Henderson, Iowa, Lind, Shively, 
Brower, Henderson, Lyman, Smith, 
Brumm, olman, fy Snyder, 
Bunnell, Hooker, Ste Tex. 
Burnes, Martin, 
Cheadle, Hopkins, Va. Mason, Tillman, 
Chipman, corer Ind. Pe weigh Taa 
Conger, ohnston, In enna, ‘arner, 
Deckat i Johnston, N. O. Weaver, 
Dorsey, Jones, Nelson, Whiting, Mich, 
Fisher, Kelley, Nichols, Wilkinson. 
NOT VOTING—123, 

Allen, Miss. Culberson, Hires, Perry, 
Base Da pe H ‘ Pt gsley, 

n, ı olmes, ugsley, 
Barry, $ Hopkins, N. Y. Rayner, 
Belden, Davenport, ouk, Richardson, 
Belmont, vis, udd, Romeis, 

Bi +% De Lano, Hutton, Rusk, 
Boothman, Dibble, Ji Sawyer, 
Bound, Dougherty, Kennedy, Scott, 
Bowden, DEDRA, La Foll Scull, 
Bowen, Felton, ' " 
Breckinridge, Ark. Finley, Lane, inola, 
Brewer, Fitch. Latham, hinecker, 
Browne, Ind, Flood, Lawler, e, 

me) Foran, Lone Stephenson, 
Brown, J. R., Va, Ford, t, Stewart, Vt. 
Bryce, Forney, Mahoney, Struble, 
Burrows, Fu Maish, Symes, 
Butterworth, Gay, Mansur, Taul 
Bynum, Gear, Matson, Taylor, E. B., Ohio 
Campbell, F., N. Y. Gibson, M Thomas, Dl. 
Cam Granger, MeOullogh, pson, Cal. 
Candler, Grosvenor, McKinley, $ 
Clardy, Grout, McKinney, West, 
Clark, Hare, cShane, White, N. Y. 
Collins, Harmer, ills, Whitthorne, 
Compton, Hayden, Morrow, Williams, 
Cothran, Hay O’Ferrall, W ~ 
Cox, Hemphill, Owen, Yoder, 
Crain, Henderson, N.C, Patton, Yost. ' 
Crouse, Hermann, yson, 


So, more than two-thirds having voted in the afirmative, the rules 
were suspended and the resolution was passed. 

Mr. PEEL asked unanimous consent that the reading of the names 
of members voting be dispensed with, but objection was made. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. LAWLER with Mr. Brown, of Ohio, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. GRANGER with Mr. HARMER, for the rest of the day. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. PEEL. I move that the House now take a recess, the evening 
session to be devoted to completing the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. REED. Half the members of the House have gone, 

Mr. RANDALL. If the House should take a recess, would not mo- 
tions to suspend the rules still be in order? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; unless the House, on a motion to suspend 
the rules, should resolve itselfinto Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union; which would be in order. 


LAURA A. WRIGHT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was read, ordered to be 
printed, and referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without approval, 
granting a pension to Laura A. Wright. 

The beneficiary named in this bill is the widow of Charles H. Wright, who 
was pensioned for a gunshot wound received in the military service of the 
United States on the 19th day of September, 1864. He continued in the receipt 
of such pension until June 25, 1884, when he committed suicide by hanging. 

It is alleged on behalf of his widow that the pain caused by his wound was so 
great that it caused temporary insanity, under the influence of which he de- 
stroyed himself. 

There is not a particle of proof that I can discover tending to show an unsound 
mind, unless it be the fact of his suicide. He suffered much pain at intervals. 
He was a farmer, in comfortable circumstances, and, according to the testimony 
of one of the physicians filed in support of the widow's claim, his health was 
good up to the time of his death, except for the wound and its results. Theday 
before his death he was engaged in work connected with his farming occupation, 
though he complained of pain from his wound, Early the next morning, still 
complaining, as it is alleged, of his wound, he went out, declaring he vaskon 
out to milk, and not returning in due time, upon search his body was foun: Fe 
hisself-destruction discovered. This wasnearly twenty years after the deceased 
received his wound, and there is not a suggestion of any act or word of his in 
all that time indicating insanity. It seemsto me it can hardly be assumed in 
such circumstances that the insanity and death of the soldier resulted from pain 
arising from his wound merely because no other explanation can be given, In 
numerous cases of suicide no cause or motive for self-destruction is discovered. 

We have within our borders thousands of widows living in poverty, and some 
of them in need, whose dead husbands fought bravely and well in defense of 
the Government, but whose deaths were not occasioned by any incident of 
military service. In these cases the wife’s long vigil at the bed of wasting 
disease, the poverty that came before the death, and the distressing doubt and 
uncertainty which darkened the future bave not secured to such widows the 
aid of our pension laws, 

With these in sight, the bounty of the Government may without injustice be 
withheld from one whose soldier husband received a pension for nearly twenty 
years, though all that time able to Jabor, and who, having reached a stage of 
comfortable living, made his wife a widow by rac fea own life. 


R CLEVELAND, 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, April 16, 1888. 
PUBLICATION OF HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS. 

The SPEAKERalso laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was read, ordered to be printed, 
and referred to the Committee on the Library: 

To the Senals and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith and commend to your favorable consideration a letter 
from the Secretary of State, outlining a plan for ponisuas the important col- 
lections of historical manuscripts now deposited in the De ment of State. 


GROVER CLEVELAND, 
EXECUTIVE MAnsion, April 12, 1888. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 
Mr. BUCHANAN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 
Mr. STEELE. I hope the gentleman will withdraw that motion 
and let us take a recess to finish the Indian appropriation bill. 


The motion of Mr. BUCHANAN was agreed to; and the House ac- 
cordingly (at 6.15 p. m.) adjourned. 


House bill No, 445, entitled “An act 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED, 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. ABBOTT: A bill (H. R. 9453) for the relief of J. G. Saims— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAYNE: A bill (H. R. 9454) grantinga pension to Capt. James 

G. Saint—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLISS: A bill (H. R. 9455) granting a pension to Benjamin 
F. Clayton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill (H. R. 9456) in regard toa monumental 
column to commemorate the battle of Princeton, and appropriating 
$30,000—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 9457) for the relief of John Boen— 
to the Committee on Mili! Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9458) to remove the charge of desertion against 
William A, Cook—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON (by request): A bill (H. R. 9459) for the relief of 
certain parties who have paid $2.50 per acre for United States Govern- 
ment land, reduced in price to $1.25 per acre by the aet of Congress ap- 
proved June 15, 1880—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 9460) granting a pension to James 
McKeag—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, FARQUHAR: A bill (H. R. 9461) for the relief of William 
F. Wheeler—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 9462) restering Mary Reynolds, 
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e. 

widow of Lewis Reynolds, to the pension-roll—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 9463) granting a pension to 
Lucy A. Jordan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9464) for the relief of Hudson G. 
Lamkin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOVEY: A bill (H. R. 9465) for the relief of Sallie P. Dor- 
sey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUNTER: A bill (H. R. 9468) granting a pension to Philip 
H. Emmert—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9467) granting a pension to William M. Dicken— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9468) granting a pension to Warren T. Manning— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONG: A bill (H. R. 9469) for the relief of Charles Erskine— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCREARY: A bill (H. R. 9470) forthe relief of R. F. Har- 
rison—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9471) granting a pension to William Huffman— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9472) for the benefit of Benjamin McGee—to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9473) for the relief of Right Arnold—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9474) for the relief of George and Charles Shind- 
ler—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9475) for the relief of Mrs. M, T. Daviess—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, @ bill (H. R. 9476) for the relief of R. H. Givens’s heirs—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R: 9477) for the relief of Allen M. Snooks—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9478) for the relief of Thomas K, Letcher’s heirs—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: A bill (H. R. 9479) for the relief of Mrs. Cyn- 
thia C. Clements—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9480) for the relief of Margaret Ann Johnson and 
others—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NEAL: A bill (H. R. 9481) for the relief of W. C. Kyle— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RICE: A bill (H. R. 9482) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of J. P. Foley, deceased—to the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 9483) for therelief of John L. Green, 
administrator of James H. Newkirk—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9484) for the relief of 
Dr. F. C. Myers—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SPINOLA: A bill (H. R. 9485) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion against Michael Kelly—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. G. M. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 9486) granting a pension to 
Fleming Puckett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. A. C. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 9487) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Aurelia P. Hall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSHEND: A bill (H. R. 9488) for the relief of Lewis 
F. Casey—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9489) for the relief of W. B. Fleming—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9490) for the relief of Thomas S. Walker—to the 
Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9491) for the relief of Samuel L. M. Proctor—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9492) for the relief of Susan Slatton—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9493) for the relief of Edmund Drake—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9494) for tlge relief of Mary M. Shipley—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9495) for the relief of James M. Garvis—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSHEND: A bill (H. R. 9496) for the relief of William 
Aud—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9497) for the relief of James A. McFarland—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9498) for the relief of John Pendergrast—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R., 9499) for the relief of Thomas Harrington—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9500) for the relief of Elizabeth Wilson—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YODER: A bill (H. R. 9501) granting a pension to John W. 
Fleming—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9502) for the relief of Mark Guyton—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr.GRANGER (by request): A bill (H. R. 9503) for the relief of 
Mary B. Mix—to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. McCOMAS: A bill (H. R. 9504) for the relief of Mrs. Olive 

tt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 9505) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Hiram Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 9506) for the relief of James E. 
Jenkins—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 9507) granting right of way to the 
Fort Smith, Paris and Dardanelle Railway Company through the In- 
dian Territory—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS (by request): A bill (H. R. 9508) for the relief 
of the legal heirs of James Horton—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Change in the reference of a bill improperly referred was made in the 
following case, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 6289) granting an increase of pension to Kate K. Whit- 
tlesey—from the Committee on Invalid Pensions to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: Petition of W. C. Ferrell and 37 others, citi- 
zens of Epes Station, Ala., against the passage of the Butterworth lard 
bill—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. BARNES: Petition of W. H. Warren and 232 others, citi- 
zeus of Augusta, Ga., against the passage of any bill discriminating 
against the use of cotton-seed oil, etc.—to the Committee on Agricult- 
ure. 


By Mr. BAYNE: Petition of Ross Council, Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, for making 
February 22 a national holiday—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of E. Holden & Co. and other druggists, for repeal of 
internal-revenue tax on retailers of drugs—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of James G. Saint, for a pension—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petition of the Philadelphia Merchant Tailors’ 
Exchange, relative to the unjust discrimination in the present tariff in 
favor of foreign manufactured clothing—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of Aaron Smith; of George G. Hill, ad- 
ministrator of Thomas Hill; of H. K. Chesnutt, administrator of David 
Kirkpatrick; of James Cameron; of Mahola J. Moyse; of William E. 
Creech; of John P. Hamer; of J. N. Funkhouse, administrator of A. 
B. Funkhouse, of Tennessee; and of E. B. Moore, executor of Parham 
Moore, of Virginia, for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. CAINE: Resolution of the city council of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, tendering to the United States a certain block of land upon which 
to erect a Government building—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. : 

By Mr. CARUTH: Papers relating to the claim of W. L. Carey, for 
relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: Petition of G. E. Billingsley and many others, 
and of R. E. Calhoun and many others, against the passage of the lard 
bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, CHIPMAN: Petition of bottlers in various cities of the 
United States against an import tax on bottles—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Alsó, petition of Buhl Sons & Co. and others against reduction of 
duty on glass—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of M. Ketrich and other marine engineers in favor of 
House bills 4468, 5641, and 6135, and certain amendments thereto—to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Petition of 53 citizens of Floyd County, 
Georgia, against the passage of bill@known as lard bills—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Mrs. F. E. Mills, heir of R. J. Richardson, of 
Chattooga County, Georgia, for reference of her claim to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CONGER: Joint resolution of the General Assembly of Iowa, 
for retention of the records of the General Land Office in Des Moines, 
at the capital of the State—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: Petition of Thomas R. Banks, of Red River 
County, Texas, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Petition of Oscar Werniger, for an increase of 
pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of Chalfant Lodge, Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron and Steel Workers, against interference with the tariff— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOUGHERTY (by request): Petition of Stephen L. Kearney, 
of the District of Columbia, for a pension—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DUNHAM: Resolutions of Typographical Union No. 74, of 


Chicago, favoring the Chace copyright bill—to the Committee on Pat- 
ents. 

Also, resolution of Sued Seite Turn Gemeinde, of Chicago, against an 
= to further restrict immigration—to the Committee on Foreign Af- 

airs. 

By Mr. DUNN: Petition of John P. Moore, of Arkansas, for- refer- 
as of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. ENLOE: Petition of Robert G. Kelly, of Henderson County, 
Tennessee, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Petition of Sidney B. Roby, of Rochester, 
N. Y., favoring cheaper letter postage, etc. —to the Committee on the 
Post-Office ani Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of John A. M. Passmore, of Philadelphia, Pa., for the 
passage of the international copyright bill—to the Committee on Pat- 
ents. 

Also, memorial of merchants, bottlers of mineral waters, and others, 
of Chicago, against the tariff on green and colored bottles—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, favoring 
House bill 6045 for protection of forests—to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands. 

By Mr. FARQUHAR: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
William F. Wheeler, captain Company D, Forty-ninth New York Vol- 
unteers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH (by request): Petition of Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., 
Middletown, Conn., for the better protection of life for fishermen en- 
gaged in the deep-sea fisheries, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: Petition of Mrs. Lucy A. Jordan, of Meriden, 
N. H., for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Granite State Glove Company, of Littleton, N. 
H., for quick mail transit between New York and New England—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of citizens of Pennington, Custerand Fall 
River Counties, Dakota, for a new judicial district in said Territory— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Theodore Johnson and others, of McCook County; 
of F. O. Brown and 47 others, of Spink County; and of Alvin Scottand 
55 others, of Beadle County, Dakota, for retention of tariff on flax and 
flax products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRANGER (by request): Petition of Mrs. Mary B. Mix, 
widow of the late Maj. John Mix, for relief—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. GROUT: Petition of John Linker, of Beebe Plain, Vt., for 
relief—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HARE: Petition of sundry citizens of Denton and Montagus 
Counties, Texas, for payment of Indian depredation claims—to the Selec} 
Committee on Indian Depredation Claims. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: Petition of Charles A. Heinitsh and others,drug- 
gists and physicians, and of Dr. Leaman, of Lancaster, of A. D. Wike, 
and others, druggists and physicians, of Marietta, and of Dr. Alexander 
Craig, and others, of Columbia, Pa., in favor of the repeal of the in- 
ternal-revenue tax on alcohol entering into the manufacture of medi- 
cines—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOOKER: Petition of citizens of Jackson, of Smith’s Station, 
and of Edwards, Miss., against taxing cotton-seed oil, etc. —to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. S. I. HOPKINS: Petition of the Empire Distilling Company, 
of Chicago, JIL., and of Purcell, Ladd & Co., of Richmond, Va., and 
800 others, for reduction of the duty on imported glass bottles—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. A. Strother & Son, and others, of Lynchburgh, 
Va., for reduction of the tax on spirits, and repeal of the revenue law 
classing druggists as liquor dealers—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. 8. T. HOPKINS: Petition of the Glue Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, that the duties on gelatine, glue, ete., be 
allowed to remain undisturbed—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOUK: Petition of James M. McCammon, administrator of 
Samuel McCammon, of Knox County, Tennessee, for reference of his 
claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Petition of 9 consumers of refined lard against any 
bill designed to brand or tax such product—t the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. KERR: Joint resolution of the Legislature of Iowa to prevent 
non-resident aliens from obtaining title to American lands—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, 

Also, joint resolution of thesame, that the records of the public lands 
of Iowa be turned over to the State on the closing of the land office— 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LAIRD: Petition of F. P. Boyden and others, of Ravenna, 
Nebr., for the repeal of revenue laws classing druggists as liquor deal- 
ers, ete.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, for the pas- 
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sage of House bill 4045 for the protection of the forests on the public 
domain—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LAWLER: Petition of wholesale dealers in mineral waters 
of Chicago, Ill., relative to the tariff on bottles—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Petition of Edward Chaplin, for relief—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McRAE: Petition of Hon. L. A. Byrne and 124 others, citi- 
zens of Texarkana, Ark., against taxing food products—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: Petition of citizens of Wake County, North Car- 
olina, against taxing cotton-seed oil, ete.—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. OWEN: Petition of Frank Rice and 300 others against re- 
moval of the tariff on flaxseed and linseed oil—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PHELAN: Petition against the Butterworth and Dawes 
lard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Wiley J. Davis, deceased, by Mary A. Davis, his 
widow, of Hardeman County, Tennessee, for reference of his claim to 
the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RICE: Resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of St. Paul, 
Minn., against the reduction of duty on flaxseed and flaxseed-oil—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the Board of Trade of Minneapolis, Minn., favor- 
ing the passage of the bill to construct an American ship-canal around 
Niagara Falls—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of William Quarles, administrator 
of Isaac Hercog, of Franklin County, Tennessee, for reference of his 
claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of John L. Green, administrator of James 
H. Newkirk, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, A sia of the city council of Fort Smith, Ark., for the right 
of way through the Indian Territory of the Fort Smith, Paris and Dar- 
danelle Railroad, etc.—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. C. A. RUSSELL: Petition of H. E. Conant and others, of 
Stonington, Conn., against the branding or taxing of refined lard, 
etc.—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: Petition of Henry Shufeldt and 675 other citi- 
zens, for a reduction of the duty on green and colored glass bottles—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENRY SMITH: Memorial of the Bartlett Clinical Club of 
Milwaukee, Wis., for the removal of duties on medicines and medical 
and surgical appliances—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SOW DEN: Petition of George H. Rowland and others, citizens 
of the Tenth district of Pennsylvania, for repeal of all special internal- 
revenue licenses for druggists—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, STRUBLE: Petition of C. L. Wyatt and 67 others, citizens 
of Sioux County, Iowa, praying for retention of duty on flaxseed and 
linseed oil—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Petition of E. P. Thomas, of Ohio, for a 
pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in case of Nathaniel Lang—to the Committee on Mili- 

Affairs. 


Also, petition of Amos Drake and 403 other farmers of Trumbull 
County, Ohio, for protection to wool—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 

By Mr. TILLMAN (by request): Petition of Benjamin F. Trowell, 
of Beaufort County, South Carolina, for reference of his claim to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also (by request), petition of William J. Ellis, executor of N. W. 
Ellis, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. VANDEVER: Petition of Local Assembly No. 3167, Knights 
of Labor, of Los Angeles, Cal., in favor of the tonnage bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition of Ellen C. Friend, of Davidson 
County, Tennessee, for reference of her claim to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHITTHORNE: Petition of C. N. Ordway, of Giles County, 
Tennessee, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILKINSON: Petition of Adolph J. Heine, of Louisiana, 
for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. WISE: Petition of Mary Hudson, fora pension—to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. YOST: Petition of T. W. Coolridge and others, against reduc- 
tion of duties on raw materials—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, to protect 
forests on the public domain—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Henry Schufeldt and others, for reduction of duties 
on glass bottles—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


The following petitions, for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 


National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sev- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 

By Mr. DALZELL: Of citizens of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, Pa. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Of citizens of Canisteo, N. Y. 

By Mr. FISHER: Of Thomas W. Hastings and 90 others, and of D. 
H. Fitzhugh and 92 others, of Bay City, Mich. 

By Mr. McCREARY: Of citizens of Mercer County, Kentucky. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Of W. H. Rolfe and others, of Maine. 

By Mr. MORSE: Of 64 citizens of Boston, Mass. 

By Mr. NELSON: Of citizens of Little Falls, Minn. 

By Mr. NUTTING: Of C. W. Tuttle and 32 others, citizens of Au- 
burn, N. Y. 


By Mr. PAYSON: Of L. C. Keeley and 200 others, citizens of Liv- ' 


ingston County, Illinois. 

By Mr. SAWYER: Of citizens of Albion, N. Y. 

By Mr. SYMES: Of citizens of Colorado. 

By Mr. WEST: Of citizens of Ketchum’s Corners, of Saratoga Springs, 
and of Schenectady, N. Y. 

The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by the means of certain import duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr, E. P. ALLEN: Of James McDougall and 72 others, citizens 
of Hillsdale County, Michigan. 

By Mr. G. A. ANDERSON: Of 23 citizens of the Twelfth district 
of Illinois. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Of J. A. Lauban and other citizens of Maine. 

By Mr. BREWER: Of W. C. Wixom and 26 others, citizens of 
Wixom, Mich. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: Of citizens of Mercer County, Missouri. 

By Mr. GOFF: Of William Matthews, of Hazelton, and of A. W. 
Brown and others, of Blanche, W. Va. 

Re a GROUT: Of William Adams and 17 others, citizens of Brook- 
Da Vis 

By Mr. KERR: Of farmers of Traer, Iowa. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of Jonathan Gillet and 51 others, 
farmers of New Lebanon Centre, N. Y.—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LAIRD: Of 51 citizens of Arago, Iowa. 

By Mr. MOFFITT: Of James Shults and 20 others, citizens of Clin- 
ton County, New York. 

By Mr. MORRILL: Of W. C. Rose and 70 others, of Kansas. 

By Mr. OWEN: Of George Ormiston and others, of Goodland, Ind. 

By Mr. REED: Of citizens of York County, Maine. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: Of L. H. Patterson and others. 

By Mr. ROMEIS: Of 58 citizens of Lucas County, Ohio. 

By Mr. C. A. RUSSELL: Of D. B. Date and other farmers of New 
London County, Connecticut. = 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Of John Elder and 48 others, citizens of 
Johnstown, Ohio. 

The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law to estab- 
lish a system of telegraphy, to be owned and controlled by the Govern- 
ment of the United States and operated in connection with the Post- 
Office Department, were severally referred to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads: 

By Mr. BELDEN: Of W. B. Ingalls and 25 others, Knights of Labor, 
of Cortland, and of William Bruner and 49 others, Knights of Labor, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

By Mr. BLISS (by request): Of 1,638 citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Of 2,669 citizens of the Fourth district of Michi- 


gan. 

By Mr. GROUT: Of J. C. Bronson and 33 others, citizens of Rock- 
ingham, Vt. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: Of 650 citizens of the Ninth district of Penn- 
sylvania. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Of 99 citizens of Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Of G. H. Clough and 1,195 others, citizens of 
New Hampshire. 

By Mr. PAYSON: Of 8. A. Milier and 250 others, citizens of the 
Ninth district of Illinois. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Of citizens of Concord, N. C. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Of S. R. Mann and 1,128 others, of the 
Ninth district of Wisconsin. 

By Mr. TRACEY: Of 1,873 citizens of the Nineteenth district of New 
York. 

The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the late war-a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: 

By Mr. E. P. ALLEN: Of A. H. Boies and 22 other ex-soldiers, of 
Lenawee County, Michigan. 

By Mr. BLAND: Of members of Grand Army of the Repnblic of the 
Eleventh district of Missouri. 
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By Mr. BOUTELLE: Of H. E. Stone and others, of Douty Post, No. 
23, Grand Army of the Republic, of Maine. 

By Mr. FISHER: Of C. A. Fredlander and 35 others, of Michigan. 

By Mr. S. T. HOPKINS: Of soldiers and citizens of Athens, N. Y. 

By Mr. KERR: Of Dysart Post, No. 261, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, of Iowa. 

“By Mr. LAIRD: Of Campbell, Franklin & Co., of Nebraska. 

By Mr. LODGE: Of Levi Hutchins and others, of Massachusetts. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: Of citizens of Goodhue County, Minnesota. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Of E. McMurdie and others, and of Robert A. 
Davis and others, of Maine. 

By Mr. OWEN: Of M. Craftand 183 others, and of H. R. Rockwood 
and others, of Monon, Ind. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Of M. Ashley and 42 others, citizens of Ash- 
tabula County, Ohio. 

By Mr. J. R. WHITING: Of E. B. Harris and 35 others, ex-soldiers 
of Macomb County, Michigan. r 

By Mr. WICKHAM: Petition of 134 citizens of Lorain County and 
of 39 ex-soldiers of Lorain County, Ohio. 


The followi itions, praying for the enactment of a law provid- 
ing temporary s Por common P alnols. to be disbursed on the esis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. E. P. ALLEN: Of 55 citizens of Monroe County, Michigan. 

By Mr. R. H. M. DAVIDSON: Of 34 citizens of Hillsborough 
County, Florida. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Of 238 citizens of Dubuque, Iowa. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: Of 62 citizens of Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The following petitions for an increase of compensation of fourth- 
class postmasters were severally referred to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads: : 

By Mr. BROWER: Of citizens of Person County, North Carolina. 

By Mr. COWLES: Of 18 citizens of Mount Pisgah, N. C. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, April 17, 1888. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. / 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore announced his signature to the en- 
rolled’ bill (H. R. 9381) to facilitate the prosecution of works projected 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors, heretofore signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a report from the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in relation to sums due for salaries to 
certain agents for Indians therein named, together with the draught of a 
bill to authorize the accounting officers of the Treasury Department to 
allow certain credits in the settlement of the accounts of Indian agents; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of the Lowell 
(Mich.) Temperance Union, praying for the repeal of the internal- 
revenue tax on alcoholic liquors; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 

Mr. EDMUNDS presented the petition of Joseph D. Martin, of Ver- 
mont, praying for the passage of a law giving arrears of pensions to 
soldiers who did not apply within the ordinary time prescribed by law; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. . 

Mr. CHACE presented a petition of 500 citizens of New York, pray- 
ing for the enactment of an international copyright law; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DAWES presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers and sailors, 
members of Post No. 117, Grand Army of the Republic, of Medfield, 
Mass., praying for the passage of the per diem rated service-pension 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

“Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of citizens of Putnza Coanty, In- 
diana, praying that a pension be granted to Joseph B. Sellers, late pri- 
vate in Company I, Twenty-seventh Indiana Volunteer Infantry; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers, citizens of Lowell, 
Lake County, Indiana, praying for the passage of the dependent pen- 
sion bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I t the following memorials, remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of Senate bill 2082, known as the Palmer bill, 
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out changing the plan of its operation, and opposing the appointment 
of a board of commissioners with authority or control over the work 
of said bureau: 

A memorial of J. T. Van Meter and 44 other citizens of Hardy 
County, West Virginia; : 

A memorial of G. M. Nease and 20 other citizens of Mason County, 
West Virginia; 

A memorial of D. 8. Minear and 30cther citizens of Tucker County, 
West Virginia: and 

A memorial of Tuscarora Grange, No. 14, Patrons of Husbandry, 
Berkeley County, West Virginia, signed by M. V. Small, master, and 
countersigned by Will Thatcher, secretary, and with the seal of the 
grange attached. 

I move that the memorials lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, 
praying for the repeal of that portion of the internal-revenuelaw which 
classes druggists as wholesale liquor dealers, and for the reduction of 
the tax on spirits; which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 

Mr. HOAR presented the petition of T. M, J. E. Smith, 
Charles Lloyd, M. D., and 255 other ex-Union soldiers and sailors, cit- 
izens of Lynn, Mass., praying for the passage of the per diem rated serv- 
ice-pension bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. QUAY presented a petition of citizens of Sullivan County, Penn- 
sylvania, praying for the of Senate bill 283, for the better pro- 
apse the Yellowstone National Park; which was ordered to lie on 

e table. 

He also presented a petition of White Deer Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Union County, Pennsylvania, praying that the work of the 
eradication of pleuro-pneumonia be continued under the Bureau of An- 
= aeeway. as at present organized, etc.; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. : 

He also presented a petition of White Deer Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
handry, of Union County, Pennsylvania, praying for a reduction of 
postage upon seeds, etc.; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of White Deer Grango, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Union County, Pennsylvania, praying for the passage ofa 
law prohibiting thé manufacture and sale of adulterated food products; 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Healso presented a petition of physicians and druggists of Elk County, 
nn gay r petition of druggists of Erie, Pa., and a petition of 
physicians ruggists of Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for the repeal of 
the law classing druggists as liquor dealers, etc.; which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I present the petition of Judge V. B, Chamberlain 
and 51 other citizens of New Britain, Conn., praying for the protection 
of the Yellowstone National Park. 

I wish to say that this matter has my most hearty sympathy, and as 
comment has been made upon the subject, I will say fcr these gentle- 
men that they are gentlemen of character and intelligence, and, if that 
is of any use, they are men of wealth, many of them. 

As the bill has been passed by the Senate, I move that the petition 
lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented a memorial signed by 580 citizens of Con- 
necticut, remonstrating against the admission of Utah so long as the 
local civil power remains in the hands of the Mormons; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented the memorial of John L, Whiting & 
Son and 9 other firms, manufacturers of brushes in Boston, Mass., re- 
monstrating against the passage of the so-called Mills tariff bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DANIEL presented the petition of R. O. Owen and other citi- 
zens of Virginia, praying for the repeal of that portion of the internal- 
revenue laws which classes druggists as liquor dealers, and for a reduc- 
tion of the tax on spirits; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

He also presented the petition of George L. Durand and other citi- 
zens of Prince George County, Virginia; the petition of R. T. Armistead 
and other citizens of Williamsburgh, Va., and the petition of W. W. 
Bull, F. C. Davis, and other citizens of Williamsburgh, Va., and James 
City, Va., praying for the passage of Senate bill 283, for the better pro- 
tectionof the Yellowstone National Park; which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. EVARTS presented a concurrent resolution of the senate and as- 
sembly of the State of New York, favoring the passage of House bill 
8857, directing the Secretary of War to furnish States with copies of 
muster-out rolls; which was referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7220) to amend an act 
entitled ‘‘An act for the erection of a public building at 
Tenn.,’’ approved February 25, 1835, and the act amendatory thereof, 
approved February 21, 1887, reported it without amendment, 


1888. 
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He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 3253) appropriating the sum of $52,000 for the enlargement and im- 
provement of the United States Gevernment building at Charleston, 
W. Va., reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1924) for the completion of a public building at Wichita, Kans., re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
165) for the erection of a public building in the city of Woonsocket, 
R. I., reported it with amendments. 

Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 218) to change the limit of appropria- 
tion for the public building at Key West, Fla., reported it with amend- 
ments, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 1813) for the relief of Susan B. Hopkins, widow of Arvah Hopkins, 
deceased, late of ne Fla., reported it without amendment, and 
from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 1076) granting a pension to the widow of John Leary, de- 


A bill (S. 2371) granting a pension to Jacob Pitner; 

A bill (S. 2370) granting a pension to Sarah O. Anderson and chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age; 

A bill (S. 1482) granting a pension to Sarah C. rode dove 

A bill (S. 2372) restoring pension to George L. Fl 

Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to =e referred 
the bill (8. 2415) restoring Frances Paulto the pension-rolJs, submitted 
an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and the bill was post- 


ttee, to whom was referred the peti- 
tion of J ohn T. White, late of Company A, Eighth Maryland DT 
praying to be allowed a pension, submitted an adverse report thereo: 

which was agreed to, and the committee were discharged from the 
further consideration of the petition. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill $ acl granting apension to Mary J. Byrå; and 

A bill (S. 1500) granting a pension to Margaret M. Miller. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them each with an amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

Fi pill (S. 2274) granting a pension to Mrs. Catharine K. Whittlesey; 


an 

A bill (S. 2301) to increase the pension of Manhatton Pickett. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, submitted adverse ee ne which 
nie to, and the bills were 

(S. 2236) granting a pension to Fanny Williams, widow of 
William H. Williams, a lieutenant in the Seminole war; 

A bill (S. 2336) granting a pension to Mary A. Fletcher; 

A bill (S. 2294) restoring pension to William Bushfield; 

A bill (S. 2061) granting a pension to Sarah M. White; 

A bill (S. 1373) granting a to William B. Barnes; 

A bill (S. 2054) for the relief of Ernst Shillinger; 

A bill fS. SMA granting a pension to Sarah J. Eyster; and 

A bill (S. 2340) granting a pension to James Mallon. 

Mr. DANIEL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2551) to amend section 993 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States for the District of Columbia, so as 
to make Inauguration Day a holiday within said District, reported it 
without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 2011) for the relief of Gilbert Thompson, Veronica Ulke, Julia F. 
Laskey, and F. G. Barbadoes, reported adversely thereon, and the bill 
was ned indefinitely, 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, from the Committee on Pensions, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1136) granting a pension to Anna M. Free- 
man, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 1152) granting a pension to Myra Freeman, submitted an adverse 
sepor thereon; which was agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1009) granting an increase of pension to Sallie R. Alexan- 
der, widow of Lient. Col. Thomas L. Alexander, United States Army, 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon; which 
were agreed to, and the bills were postponed epee 

A bill (8, 2513) granting a pension to Charles N 

A bill (S. 2580) granting an increase of ion to Mary E. ‘Moon 

A bill (8. 2610) granting a pension to Flora E. Shaver; and 


A bill (S. 2587) granting an increase of pension to Gottlieb Spitzer. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill S 2263) granting a pension to Frank Paschker; 

A bili (S. 2575) granting a pension to Elizabeth Dettis; 

A bill (8. mak granting a pension to H. H. Rassell; 

A hill (S. 2576) granting a pension to Richard Hudson; 

A bill (S. 2579) granting a pension to Mrs. Maggie À. Weed, for- 
merly Miss ie A. Egan; 

A bill (S. 2538) granting a pension to Oliver H. Judd; 

A bill (S. 2435) granting a pension to D. G. Scooten; 

A bill (S. 2418) granting a pension to Jarrett Spencer; and 

A bill (S. 2310) granting a pension to Rozalia Junk. 

Mr. QUAY, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1838) granting a pension to Mrs. Mary Mott; 

A bill (S. 1925) granting a pension to Alexander H. White; and 
ait bill (S. 1501) granting an increase of pension to Madison M. Mere- 

t. QUAY, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
ine bill (S. 1926) granting a pension to William Smith, reported it 
with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to 
whom were referred the following bills, reported them without amend- 
ment: 

A bill (H. R. 1788) for the erection of a public building in Lancas- 
ter, Pa.; and 

A bill (H. R. 4357) to erect a public building at Allentown, Pa. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were referred 
the following petitions, submitted adverse reports thereon; which were 
agreed to, and the committee were discharged from their further con- 
sideration: 

The petition of Annie A. McDonald, praying to be allowed arrears of 


pension; : 

The petition of Hospital Stewart W.Thornton Parker, praying to be 
allowed a pension from January, 1868; 

The petition of the Central Relief Committee of the Grand Army of 
the city of Chicago, praying that an increase of pension be granted to 
Mrs. Frances M. Wilkinson; and 

ba petition of Mrs. A. P. Caraher, praying to beallowed an increase 
of pension. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom werereferred 
the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon; which were 
agreed to, and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 1123) granting a pension to Mrs. Susan Capps; 

A bill (S. 2465) granting a pension to Charles T. Caldwell; 

2 bill (S. 2281) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. E. '8; Kelly; 
an 

A bill (S. 2367) for the relief of Austin Mandeville. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were referred 
the petition of. Pierre Bottineau, guide and scout, praying fora pension, 
submitted a report thereon, accompanied by a bill (S. 2713) granting a 
pension to Pierre Bottineau; which was read twice by its title, ; 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bille, reported them each with an amendment, and submitted 

rts thereon: 

A bill (S. 2239) for the relief of Sarah E. McCaleb; and 

A bill (S. 915) granting a pension to Susan Edson. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to which were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1988) granting a pension to H. R. Blackiston; 

A bill (H. R. 4104) granting a pension to Mahala Dexter; 

A bill (H. R. 428) granting a pension to William B. Johnson; 

A bill (S. 2314) granting a pension to John B. Covert; 

A bill (S. 2366) granting a pension to Mrs. Emeline Anderson; $ 

A bill (S. 2313) granting a pension to Ellen J. Snedaker; 

A bill (S. 1540) granting a pension to Hannah Babb Hutchins; and 

A bill (S. 2246) granting a pension to John C. Abbott. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 269) to grant to the Fort Smith and El 
Paso Railway Company a right of way through the Indian Territory, 
and for other purposes, reported it with amendments. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 3617) for the relief of John C. Adams, administrator of 
Joseph Adams, deceased, reported it without amendment, and submit- 
ted a report thereon. 

Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 326) for the relief of Clement A. 
Lounsberry, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report 
th 


ereon. 
Mr. SPOONER, from the Committceon Public Buildingsand Grounds, 
” whom was referred the bill (5. Eng authorizing the construction of 
public building at Burlington, lowa, reported it with amendments. 
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COURTS IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. GEORGE. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Judiciary 
to report favorably with amendments the bill (S. 2650) to change the 
time of the meeting of the district court of the southern district of 
Mississippi, and for other purposes, and I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I ask the Senator if he proposes to discuss 
the bill? 

Mr. GEORGE. It will not take five minutes to pass it. Itisa local 


bill. 
Mr. HARRIS. It simply changes the time of holding courtin Mis- 


sissippi. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I understand itis a local bill, but the ques- 
tion is of time here. 

Mr. GEORGE, It will not take five minutes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I wish to have a morning hour resolution 
of mine considered this morning,and I do not propose to have the 
morning hour taken up with the discussionof a matter which belongs 
to the Calendar. 

Mr. GEORGE. There will be no discussion upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. With the understanding that I think I 
have, I shall make no objection. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2650) to change the time of the meet- 
ing of the district court of the southern district of Mississippi, and for 
other purposes, which was reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with amendments. 

The first amendment reported by the Committee on the Judiciary 
was in line 3 of section 1, after the word ‘*‘court,’’ to insert the words 
“held at Jackson ;’’ so as to make the section read: 

That the terms of the district court held at Jackson for the southern district 
of a epi shall hereafter commence on the first Mondays in May and No- 
vember, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was,in section 2, line 1, after the word ‘‘grand,”’ 
tostrikeoutthe word ‘‘jury’’ and insert the words ‘‘and petit juries;’’ 
and in line 2, after the word ‘‘grand,”’ to strike out ‘‘jury’’ and insert 
“and petit juries;”? so as to make thg section read: 

That the grand and petit juries organized by tne circuit or district court in 
eaid district shall be also the grand and petit juries of both courts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to add to section 2: 

That all writs, processes, p. 
to the terms of said courts, as now provided by law, shall be considered as taken 
and returnable to the terms established by this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and theamendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BERRY introduced a bill (S. 2714) for the relief of Thomas Lan- 
nigan; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. £715) for the relief of certain par- 
ties who have paid $2.50 per acre for United States Government lands, 
reduced in price to $1.25 per acre by the act of Congress approved June 
15, 1880; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. z 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 2716) granting a pension to Carl 
M. Schwantes; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2717) granting a pension to John K. 
Evans; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2718) granting a pension to David May; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2719) granting a pension to Jonas G. 
Dodge; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. ` 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2720) granting a pension to John B. 
Ross; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions, z 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, introduced a bill (S. 2721) granting a pen- 


sion to Jackson Chapman; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DAWES (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2722) to create and 
establish United States district, Territory, supreme, and other courts 
in the Indian Territory; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Mr. EVARTS introduced a bill (S. 2723) for the relief of Mrs. Louise 
I. Connolly; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. WALTHALL introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 73) relating to - 
the disposal of public lands in Mississippi; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. . 

Mr. BROWN introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 74) referring the 
question as to the title of Mary A. Washington to property mentioned 
in 92 United States Reports, page 698, to the Court of Claims; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask to have withdrawn from the files and again 
referred to the Committee on Pensions the petition of Henry A. Haw- 
ley, of Delma Junction, Iowa, late hospital steward United States 
Army, setting forth his military service and praying to be allowed a 
pension, which was presented at the last Co: and referred to that 
committee and not acted upon at all, and therefore it is in order to 
move that it be again referred to the committee. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered, if there be no 
objection. 

FLORIDA PUBLIC LAND INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. PLUMB. The Committee on Public Lands instruct me to re- 
port the following original resolution: 

Whereas it has been alleged upon the floor of the Senate by a Senator from 
the State of Florida that ill and fraudulent conveyances of public lands have 
been made in said State in derogation of the rights of the United States and of 
weet pee. sold lands, and that a remedy for such evils can be provided by 

w: . 

Be it resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be, and is hereby, directed 
to investigate all the facts bearing upon the general allegations refe to; and 
that for the purpose of such an investigation said committee is authorized to 
employ a stenographer, and shall have power to administer oaths, send for per- 
sons and papers, to sit in Washington or such other places as may be necessary, 
and to conduct its investigation through aaa berant epe the expenses of the 
same to be pais ton the contingent d of the Senate, and said committee 
shallreport by bill or otherwise as the circumstances seem to require such 
plan for remedy of the evils, if any are shown, as they may deem necessary, 

Mr. HARRIS. From what committee is that? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. PLUMB. _ I ask for the immediate consideration of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As it creates a charge on the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate, the Chair supposes it must be referred, under 
the rules, to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 

mses, 

Mr. PLUMB. Availing myself of the suggestion of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], I ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion may be passed. 

Mr. HOAR. Isuggest to the Senator from Kansas that if he should 
say in his resolution that “‘said committee or a subcommittee of their 
number,’’ have that power, then the power to send for persons and 
papers, to administer oaths, ete., can be exercised by the subcommit- 
tee, and they become themselves a committee of the Senate for that 


purpose. 

Mr. PLUMB. The resolution states that it may be done by a sub- 
committee, 

Mr. HOAR. It says that the committee may exercise the duty 
through a subcommittee, and there is some doubt whether the sub- 
committee are a committee of the Senate under the statute. 

Mr. PLUMB. If there is any doubt about the matter, I will ask 
that the resolution be printed and lie on the table, and I shall call it 
up to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be printed and 
lie over under the rule. 


BLOCK ISLAND HARBOR. 


Mr. ALDRICH submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to report to the Senate 
an estimate of the cost of removing the sand-bar which has recently been formed 
See navigation at the entrance to the harbor of Block d, Rhode 


DEPOSITS OF GOVERNMENT MONEY WITH NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. STEWART submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury bo directed to furnish the Senate 
with a statement of the amount of money belonging to the United States and 
deposited in national banks, and to inform the Senate whether such banks are 
allowed the use of such money without the paymon) of interest to the United 
States, and give the name and locality of eac nk of deposit and the amount 
deposited therein; and also to inform the Senate whether there is any regula- 
tion of the Treasury Department by which it can be determined in what banks 
deposits shall be made, and to what extent the place of deposit is discretionary 
with the Secretary. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE FISHERIES TREATY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there are no further resolutions, 
concurrent or other, the Chair lays before the Senate a resolution com- 
ing over from a previous day. 
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The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
RIDDLEBERGER, as follows: 

Resolved, That so much of Rules XXXVI, XXXVII, and XXXVIII as provides 
for executive sessions be suspended during the consideration of the fisheries 
treaty when the same shall be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In the consideration of that resolution, I move 
that the doors be closed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I second the motion. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I ask the Senator from Vermont if he will 
not allow me to make a statement, that is all? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Isimply make the motion, 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I shall not discuss the treaty nor refer 
to it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Isecond the motion of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I had already seconded it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been moved and seconded 
that during the discussion of the resolution the doors of the Senate be 
closed. . The Sergeant-at-Arms will clear the galleries and close the 
doors of the Senate. > 

The Senate, with closed doors, proceeded to consider the resolution. 

After fourteen minutes the doors were reopened., 


. FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 


Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the 
purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other pur- 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr.CALL. I suggest to the Senator from Kansas that that is a bill 
which I think, with the amendments, will require considerable de- 
bate. In fact, I should like to be heard upon it myself, and in that 

int of view I suggest to him whether it would not be better to make 
it a special order at some time outside of the five-minute rule. 

Mr. PLUMB. We are not embarrassed by the five-minute rule now. 
That does not apply to a bill taken up on motion in this way. If the 
consideration of the bill is not concluded this morning I shall ask the 

‘Senate to consider it to-morrow morning in the morning hour. There 
will be ample opportunity for the Senator to speak. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The five-minute rule does not apply now. 

Mr. PLUMB. The five-minute rule does not apply to a bill taken 
up in this way. 

Mr. CALL. I have no other objection than the one I have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read at length. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 5, after the word 
“‘ granted,” to strike out ‘‘on condition subsequent.’’ 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam instructed by the committee to ask the Senate 
not to agree to that amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, line 7, before the word 
t‘ portion,” to strike out ‘* uncompleted;’’ so as to read: 

That there is hereby forfeited to the United States, and the United States 
hereby resumes the title thereto, all lands heretofore granted to any State or 
to any corporation to aid in the construction of a railroad opposite to and co- 
terminous with the portion of any such railroad. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, line 8, after the word “‘ rail- 
Toad,” to insert ‘‘not now completed and in use.” 

Mr. PLUMB, I move to amend that amendment by substituting 
the word ‘‘ operation”? for ‘‘ use;”’ so as to read, “not now completed 
and in operation.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Public Lands was, in sec- 
tion 1, after the word ‘‘domain,’’ at the end of line 10, to strike out 
‘and opened to settlement under the homestead laws;’’ so as to read: 

And all such lands are declared to be a part of the public domain. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to insert as section 2 the following: 

Src. 2. That in all cases where persons are in possession of any of the lands 
affected by any such grant and hereby resumed by and restored to the United 
States, under deed, written contract with, or license from, the State or corpora- 
tion to which such grant was made, or its assignees, executed in good faith 
poor to January 1, 1886. they shali be entitled to purchase the same from the 

nited States, in quantities not exceeding 320 acres to any one such person, at 
the rate of $2.50 per acre, at any time within two years from the passage of this 
act, and on making requisite proofs and payment to receive patents therefor: 
Provided, That in all cases where parties, persons, or corporations, with the 
permission of such State or corporation, or its assignees, are in the possession 
of, and bave made improvements upon, any of the lands hereby resumed aud 
restored, And are not entitled to enter the same under the provisions of this act, 


such parties, persons, or corporations shall have six months in which to remove 
any growing crop, and within which time they shall also be entitled to remove 
all buildings and other movable improvements from said lands, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to insert as section 3 the following: 


Sec. 3. That if it shall be found that any lands heretofore granted to the 


Northern Pacific Railroad Company and so resumed by the United States and 
restored to the public domain lie north of the line known as the “ Harrison 
line,” being a line drawn from Wallula, Wash., easterly to the southwest cor- 
ner of the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 5, in township 
7 north, of range 33 east, of the Willamette aie rr all persons, or their heirs 
or assigns, as case may be, who had acquired in good faith the tille of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Com y to any portion of said lands prior to July! 
1885, or who at said date were in possession of any portion of said lands or 
improved the same, claiming the same under written contract with said com- 
pany, executed in good faith, shall be entitled to purchase the lands so acquired, 
possessed, or improved, from the United States at any time prior to the expira- 
tion of one year after it shall be finally determined that such lands are restored 
to the public domain by the provino of this act, at the rate of $2.50 per acre, 
and to receive patents therefor upon proof before the proper land oflice of the 
fact of such acquisition, preseason. or improvement, and payment therefor, 
without limitation as to quantity. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wish to make certain corrections of the description. 
Tn line 6, before the word ‘‘corner,’’ I move to strike out ‘‘ southwest’? 
and insert ‘‘ southeast,” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. In the same line, after the word “‘the,’? I move to 
insert ‘‘ northeast one-fourth of the;’’ so as to read: 

Eerens to the southeast corner of the northeast one-fourth of the southeast 
quarter. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. In line 7 I move to strike out the words ‘‘ southeast 
quarter of,” which are rendered unnecessary by the amendment just 
adopted. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. Imovetostrike outthe word “‘five’’ after “‘section ” 
in line 7 and insert ‘‘ twenty-seven;”’ so as to read ‘‘section twenty- 
seven ” in place of ‘‘ section five.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. Then in line 8, after the word ‘‘ range,” I move to 
strike out “‘thirty-eight’’ and insert ‘‘thirty-seven;’’ so as to read 
“ range thirty-seven east” in place of “‘ range thirty-eight east.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. Now, in line 9, after the word ‘‘persons,’’ I move to 
strike out ‘‘or their heirs or assigns as the case may be,” for the pur- 
pose of inserting them at another place in the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. Now, I move to insert the same words after the 
words ‘‘ good faith ” in line 15. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 15ofsection 3, after the word “faith,” 
it is proposed to insert: 

Or their heirs or assigns, as the case may be. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Public Lands was to add 
as a new section the following: 

SEC. 4. That nothing in this act shall be construed to waive or release in any 
way any right of the United States to have any other lands ted by them, 
as recited in the first section, forfeited for any failure, past or future, to comply 
with the conditions of the grant. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to add to that amendment— 


Or as forfeiting any land that has been heretofore earned by the construction 
n soy portion of a railroad under any act of Congress making a grant of publio 
nds, 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
~The next amendment of the Committee on Public Lands was to add 
as a new section the following: 


Sec. 5. That this act shall not take effect until January 1, 1889, as to a grant 
of land to the State of Mississippi for the pe of aiding in the construction 
of a railroad from Brandon to the Gulf of Mexico, commonly known as the Gulf 
and Ship Island Ra: . hor as to a grant of land to the State of Alabama for 
the purpose of aiding in the construction of a railroad from the Tennessee River 
at or near Gunter’s Landing to Gadsden, on the Coosa River. 


Mr. PLUMB. The committee instructed me to move to amend 
that amendment so as to make the section read: 

Sec, 5. That this act shall not take effect except as to lands which were en- 
tered under the homestead and pre-emption laws and at private entry while the 
same were held by the Interior De ment to be subject to such entry until 
January 1, 1859, as to a grant of land to the State of Mississippi for the purpose 
of aiding in the construction of a railroad from Brandon to the Gulf of Krexico, 
commonly known as the Gulf and Ship Island Railroad, nor as to a nt of 
land to the State of Alabama for the purpose of aiding in the construction of a 
rail from the Tennessee River at or near Gunter’s Landing to Gadsden on 
the Coosa River. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALTHALL, Would an amendment to section 5 be in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An amendment to section 5 is now 
inorder, that section being the pending amendment ot the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

Mr. WALTHALL. I move to add to the proposed new section 5 
the following: 


And in all cases where any of the lands excepted as aforesaid have been sold 
by the proper officers of the United States for cash, or with the allowance or ap- 
proval of such officers have been entered in good faith under the homestead or 
pre-emption laws, the right and title of the persons holding or claiming any 
such land under such sales or entries are hereby confirmed, 
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Mr. PALMER. That is a very important amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB, The Senator from Michigan ought to understand that 
that applies simply to a certain limited class of lands mentioned in sec- 
tion 5. It isnot a general provision. 

Mr. PALMER. Let us hear it again. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment will be read. 

The read the amendment of Mr. WALTHALL. 

Mr. PLUMB. That relates to the lands which are excepted from 
the operation of the bill in the State of Mississippi and in the State of 
Alabama, and I would say that the foundation for that is found in the 
fact that until the rendering of what is known as the Schulenberg rs. 
Harriman decision the Interior Department treated all granted lands 
which had not been earned atthe time of the date named in the granting 
act. as having reverted to the United States, and they proceeded to treat 
them as part of the public domain, selling them according to the laws 
relating to lands similarly located. It is for the p of protecting 
the persons who purchased lands within the limits of the grants made 
to construct the road from Brandon to Ship Island, in Mississippi, dur- 
ing the period of time when the Interior Department so construed the 
granting act, that this amendment of the Senator from Mississippi is 
offered. 


Mr. WALTHALL. The Senator from Kansas has stated the case 
exactly. The amendment which I offered to section 5 has no reference 
to any lands except the lands embraced in section 5. Itis not intended 
to have any general operation, or to affect any railroad land grants ex- 
cept those to the Ship Island road and to the Coosa and Tennessee road. 
It has no reference to land grants generally. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I would suggest to the Senator from Mississippi 
whether his amendment should not be qualified a little so as to refer 
more specifically and specially than it does to the section to which it 
isan amendment. It might be applied I think to the whole act. 

Mr. PALMER. I should like to hear the amendment read again. 

Mr. MITCHELL. It should be made specifically to apply to sec- 
tion 5. 

Mr. WALTHALL. If the Senator from Oregon will examine the 
amendment, he will see that it states his view exactly. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I call for the reading of it again. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the whole section with the proposed amendment 
be read. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The wholesection with the proposed 
amendment will be read. ° 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. That this act shall not take effect except as to lands which were en- 
tered under the homestead and pre-emption laws, and at private entry while 
the same were held by the Interior Snare rake to be pr eres such entry un- 
til Jan 1, 1889, as to a grant of to the State of Mi ippi for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the construction of a railroad from Brandon to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, commonly known as the Gulf and Ship Island Railroad, nor as to Spat 
of land to the State of Alabama for the purpose of aiding in the construction of 
a railroad from the Tennessee River at or near Gunter’s Landing to Gadsden 
on the Coosa River; and in all cases where any of the lands excepted as afore- 
said have been sold by the proper officers of the United States—— 


Mr. MITCHELL. Right there say: ‘‘Excepted as aforesaid in this 
i 2? 

Mr. WALTHALL. Iam perfectly willing to add that; it does not 
change the meaning. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Amend by putting in the words ‘‘in this sec- 
tion.’? There can be no trouble about it then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon moves to 
amend the amendment by inserting after the word ‘‘aforesaid’’ the 
words ‘‘in this section.” The reading will be continued:as proposed 


to be amended, 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
in all cases where any of the lands excepted as aforesaid in this section 
heres hanana hy: ee ange aabome 06 Se States for or with the 
Pag on par MERONE ET rer A ——— 
pre-ern, on e righi and title o persons lding 
or claiming any such lands ep sales or entries are confirmed, 


Mr. HOAR. I ask the Senator from Mississippi why that should be 
limited to one particular class of lands? What is there that makes it 
just in one case and unjust in others? 

Mr. WALTHALL. In order to explain that I shall have to explain 
the entire section and the proposed amendment to it. 

The facts thatseem to justify the special provision as to the two roads 
named in section 5, briefly stated, are these: In 1856 Congress granted 
lands to certain States to aid in the construction of certain railroads 
named in the acts by which the grants weremade. Among those States 
were Mississippi and Alabama. Among the Mississippi roads named 
was the Gulf and Ship Island Railroad, and among the Alabama rail- 
roads named was the Coosa and Tennessee. Neither of these two roads 
has been completed, and the time limited for their completion has 
passed; and it is as to these two roads that section 5 provides that this 
act shall not take effect until the Ist of January, 1889, by which time 
it is believed they will both be completed. 


It is perhaps proper for me to refer to some legislation, or attempted 
legislation, at the last session in reference to these roads. During the 
Forty-ninth 


Congress—— k 
Mr. HOAR. The Senator did not precisely appr the force of 
my question. I did not ask him for an explana as to the legisla- 


tion in reference to these roads; but why persons who, in regard to that 
particular land grant, have bought land and paid the consideration, and 
the United States has got it, and who bought of a person authorized to 
sell, should be confirmed in their title in these cases, and why title 
should not be confirmed in other cases? That was my question. 

Mr. WALTHALL, The answer to that is this—— 

Mr. PALMER. Ifthe Senator from Mississippi will permit me—— 

Mr. WALTHALL. Let me answer the Senator from Massachusetts, 
This bill proposes generally to forfeit all unearned land grants, all land 
grants not earned by the completion of the roads within the time lim- 
ited for their completion. As to these two roads named in section 5 it 
is proposed to extend the time until the 1st day of January, 1889. That 
is a proposition to do for these two roads something not proposed to be 
done for other roads, and it is proposed to be done on a condition that 
lands which have been sold heretofore under a mistaken apprehension 
of the law, prior to the Schulenberg rs. Harriman decision, shall be con- 
firmed to the persons who purchased those lands under that mistaken 
view of the law which prevailed in the Interior Department. It is pro- 
posed to do for these two roads something exceptional, and the excep- 
tional privilege proposed is coupled with a condition that innocent pur- 
chasers ae paid their money to the Government in good faith shall be 
protected. 

Mr. MITCHELL. May I ask the Senator one question?  ® 

Mr. WALTHALL. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL, It is whether the effect of the passage of section 
5 will be to give to these companies more land if PSs complete the 
roads within the time extended than they otherwise would haye? 

Mr. WALTHALL. On the contrary, they get less, by reason of the 
purchasers being permitted by the provisions of this amendment, if they 
purchased*land embraced in the grant under a mistaken view of the 
law held by the Interior Department prior to the Harriman decision, to 
hold their lands. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The effect of this amendment, then, is to benefit 
the settlers, the purchasers, and not the railroad company. Is that it? 

Mr. WALTHALL. It is to give the railroad companies additional 
time within which to complete their roads, but at thesame time, in ex- 
tending that favor to them, to protect the purchasers from the Govern- . 
ment who paid their money under a misapprehension on the part of the 
officers of the Government of the law. 

Mr. MITCHELL. But do not these companies get more land after 
they have completed the roads within the time granted by this pro- 
vision than they otherwise would? 

Mr. WALTHALL. Theydonot. On thecontrary, this grant origi- 
nally was about 650,000 acres. Under the misapprehension of the law 
already referred to, about 200,000 acres had been dis of prior to 
the decision in the Schulenberg and Harriman case. is 200,000 acres 
I propose to secure to persons who paid their money in good faith under 
that mistaken construction of the law by the officers of the Interior 
Department. 

Mr. MITCHELL. , I wish simply to know whether the object of this 
fifth section is to grant ial privileges to these two companies with 
reference to the time within which their roads shall be completed, and 
with reference to the amount of lands they shall receive that are not 
granted to any of the other companies. 

Mr. WALTHALL. On the contrary, the effect of the section is to 
reduce the amount nearly one-third for the benefit of purchasers who 
paid their money in good faith, but there isan extension to these com- 
panies of a few months’ additional time within which to complete their 


Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from Mississippi allow me a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WALTHALL. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think my colleague and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi do not understand each other, and that ina word I can make the 
point clear which my colleague is driving at. 

As I understand it, one of these railroads, the Gulf and Ship Island 
Railroad, has already completed 25 miles ofitsroad, It has 125 miles 
more to complete. 

Mr. WALTHALL. More than that. 

Mr. DOLPH. If Congress should now pass this bill without an ex- 
ception in favor of that road, it would get this land for 25 miles, or 
whatever is completed of its line; and this exception does give it an 
advantage by giving it time to complete its road and earn the land for 
the 125 or 150 miles, or whatever it may be, that remain to be finished. 
In consideration of that privilege the Senator from Mississippi proposes 
that where lands have been selected along the line which has already 
been constructed, and therefore earned by the railroad company, the rail- 
road company shall release its right to the persons who have gone on and 
purchased, under a mistake of the Department, these lands which were 
railroad lands, and which had been earned, in consideration of this ex- 
ception, in favor of the roads. In other words, Congress makes a bar- 
gain with these railroad companies, ‘‘ You shall have time until the 
first of January to complete your road and earn your grant, provided 
that the title of those persons who bought, under a misapprehension of 
the law, from the General Government lands which you had earned is 
confirmed tothem.’’ Is that the proposition? 
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Mr. WALTHALL. TheSenatortrom Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] has stated 
very clearly what I had attempted to state in reply to the question of 
his colleague, and supposed I had doneit. There isan extension of 
time granted to these roads, but in consideration of that act of grace on 
the part of the Government it is virtually proposed that the companies 
shall release to these who bought in good faith the lands along 
the lines of these when the were made under a mistake 
of law on the part of the officers of the Interior Department. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi if the ground on which these settlers are protected is not that 
they have paid in good faith the price for these lands under what was 
supposed to be a valid authority to sell them, and therefore the Senator 
seeks to protect them on that ground from the consequences of the action 
of the Department? 

Mr. WALTHALL. Exactly. 

Mr. DAWES. Now I ingnire why all settlers on lands so situated 
who have paid the value for the lands under a mistaken view, which 
the De t and everybody supposed was valid, but which turns 
out not to be valid, should not be protected in the same way ? 

Mr. WALTHALL. I think I can answer that to the Senator’s sat- 
isfaction. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Mississippi allow me to say 
one word ? 

Mr. WALTHALL. Allow me first to answer the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. ‘There is no reason in my judgment why all settlers simi- 
larly situated should not be protected; and whenever it is proposed to 
protect all settlers in like condition, as at present advised, the proposi- 
tion shall receive my support; but not being able perhaps to apply the 
legislation proposed by me to land grants in other States, I am seeking 
to take care of innocent purchasers in my own. 

Mr. PALMER. Now will the Senator allow me to make a remark? 

Mr, WALTHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. This discussion might all have been avoided if the 
Senator from Mississippi had allowed me to say a word ten minutes ago. 

Mr. WALTHALL. Iam very sorry I did not know it, 

Mr. PALMER. There isanamendment which answers the objection 
of the two Senators from Massachusetts, an amendment of a general 
character which will be offered by my colleague [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE] 
and amended by me, that will make this general in its tion. 

Mr. WALTHALL. In reply to the statement of the Senator from 
Michigan that the discussion might have been saved by my allowing 
him to ask me a question some time ago, if he is correct, which I do not 
think he is, I am very sorry I did not permit him. One reason I did 
notdo it was that there weretwo other Senators on the floor at the same 
time, one of whom certainly was on the floor before he was and had 
asked me a question and wanted an answer. 

As to the substantial proposition that he makes, if a general amend- 
ment which he proposes to submit should be adopted which would serve 
my purpose as to this particular road, all well and good; but I have 
reason to believe that the general amendment when it is proposed will 
perhaps meet with considerable opposition from some quarters and may 
lead to very prolonged discussion. 

If the Senator be correct in his idea and if his general amendment 
subserves my purpose, after my amendment is adopted in Committee 
of the Whole, and it shall be found that the general amendment has 
covered this special matter, the necessary steps may easily be taken 
before final action is had on the bill to make it harmonious in that re- 
gard. But I prefer my amendment in its present special form. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to ask the Senator a question. I understand 
him that the entire length of this road is 170 miles, 25 miles of which 
are constructed. Along those 25 miles settlements have been made; 
parties in good faith have gone on the land since the expiration of the 
time limited for the construction of the road; butas yet there being no 
act of forfeiture, the settler purchasing or settling in good faith finds his 
title obscured by the decision of the Supreme Court, so that the railroad 
will hold that land unless there be the additional legislation that is 
now proposed. 
ae WALTHALL, Without this section they lose all the rest of the 

8. 

Mr. BLAIR, They lose all along the 25 miles of road actually con- 
structed where they have taken their titles since the expiration of the 
time limited in the granting act for the construction of theroad. Now, 
by the extension until next January it is supposed that the entire road 
will be'completed. The point I wish to call attention to is whether or 
not along the now uncompleted road there be not many settlements of 
the same kind which will be affected in the same way as those along 
the 25 miles of completed road? 
ee WALTHALL. Undoubtedly, but this amendment protects them 


Mr. BLAIR. It protects them also. So it is a proposition to protect 
those who have settled along the unearned portions of the land grant, 
unearned down to the present time when the act of forfeiture is to be 


passed. 

Mr. WALTHALL. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSON in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missis- 


sippi [Mr. WALTHALL] to the amendment proposed by the Committee 
on Public Lands, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Public Lands was to add 
as a new section the following: 

Sec. 6. The price of the even sections of the public lands not reserved within 
the limits of portions of the several grants hereby forfeited, and within the 
limits of all nts, or portions of nts heretofore forfeited, and of all lands 
hereby and Kata ore forfeited, ie oniar fixed at $1.25 per acre. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
Mr. PLUMB. Iam authorized by the committee to offer an addi- 
tional section. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add, as a new section: 

That section 5 of an act entitled “An act for a grant of lands to the State of 

Towa in alternate sections, to aid in the construction of a railroad in said State,” 


approved May 12, 1864, and section 7 of an act entitled “ Anactextending the time 


for the completion of certain land-grant railroads in the States of Mi 


Iowa, and for other p ” approved March 3, 1885, and also section 5 of an 
act entitled “ An act making an additional grant of lands to the State of Min- 
to aid in the construction of railroads in said State,” 


nesota, in alternate sections, 

approved July 4, ens hoe far as said sections are applicable to lands embraced 

within the indemnity limits of said grants, be, and the same are hereby, repealed; 
4 of an act approved June 2, 1864, and 


roads in said State,’ approved May 15, 1856,” be,and the same are hereby, re- 
led so far as they ire the Secretary of the Interior to reserve any lands 

ut the odd sections within the pri or 6 miles granted limits of the roads 
mentioned in said act of June 2, 1564, or the act to which the same is amendatory. 

Mr. PLUMB. A word in explanation of the amendment. 

The first recited grant contained provisions for the withdrawal of 
lands within the indemnity limits, and the purport or effect of the 
amendment is to limit the operation of these indemnity withdrawals. 

The last statute, the repeal of which is provided for, was a statute 
which provided for the selection of 120 sections of land in advance of 
any construction, and independent of construction, and the effect of 
the provision is that there shall be no other selection made under that 
provision of law. It practically cut off the indemnity provisions as to 
any fature operation, and at the same time cut off any further selec- 
tions under what is called the 120-section grant. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think I understand what isintended by the amend- 
ment; but in order that there shall be no misunderstanding hereafter 
of what Congress intended I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas 
a question. I understand that in the grants mentioned in the amend- 
ment.there were lands granted to aid in the construction of railroadsin 

lace, and also indemnity lands to be selected within the indemnity 

imits, that it was provided in the grant that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior should withdraw the lands from settlement in order that the selec- 
tions might be made. That being the case, the withdrawals having 
been made under the authority of the statutes, it is supposed that the 
Secretary of the Interior has no authority to revoke the order of with- 
drawal, but it must continue and these lands remain withdrawn from 
settlement until Congress takes action. The amendment is to repeal 
the acts so far as relates to withdrawals. I presume it is not intended 
to affect any rights that have accrued under the withdrawals, but sim- 
ply to give the Secretary of the Interior authority at this time to re- 
voke the orders of withdrawal and open the lands to settlement. 

Mr. PLUMB. Itis practically to stop the selection of these indem- 
nity lands exactly where they are now, and authorize the restoration 
to the public domain of lands which have not been selected within 
those limits by the action of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator is aware that I preferred a simple au- 
thority to the Secretary of the Interior to revoke these orders and open 
the lands to settlement; but the committee supposed the same object 
would be accomplished by a repeal of the acts, and I wanted it dis- 
tinctly understood that the intention of the committee was not to affect 
any rights that had accrued under the withdrawals. 

Mr. PLUMB. It has no effect on any rights accrued. It simply 
makes it impossible that any further selection shall be made within 
the indemnity limits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] from the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. I offer an amendment to section 4 of the 

ing bill, to be inserted in lieu of section 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Section 4 has been agreed to in Com- 
mittee of the Whole as an amendment. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. Then let it come in at the end of section 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to section 4 the following: 

That in all cases when any of the lands forfeited by the first section of this act, 
or when any lands relinquished to, or for any cause resumed by, the United 
States from grants for railroad purposes, have heretofore been 
the officers of the United States, by sales, entries, pagesen) 
lections; under color of the public-land laws, and where the deration 


re- 
ceived for is still ed by the Government, the right and title of all 
ns holding or claiming under such disposals shall be, and is here’ 


by, con- 
x That there were no pre-emption or homestead Aaa DORE 
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Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. I desire to say that the proposed amendment 
is intended to meet the point suggested by the Senators from Massa- 
chusetts. In other words, its purpose is to care for bona fide pur- 
chasers and settlers upon the railroad lands which are proposed to be 
forfeited under the operation of this bill, in the same way in which the 
Senator from Mississippi proposes to take care of the sales made to cash 
purchasers and homestead entrymen within the limits of the two roads 
covered by his amendment. 

This question has been so plainly stated that perhaps it is hardly 
necessary for me to repeat it, but still I ought very briefly, perhaps, to 
make a statement in regard to it. 

These grants were made to different States to aid in building rail- 
roads in 1856. The granting act embraced a provision thatif the roads 
were not completed within ten years the land so granted should revert 
to the General Government. The Land Office took the view that the 
act meant what it said in plain terms, and that if the roads were not 
completed in ten years the lands reverted to the General Government; 
and under that theory the lands were offered for sale, and many of them 
were purchased and many of them were occupied by homestead entries. 
That practice continued up to about 1874, when in the case of Schulen- 
berg vs. Harriman the Supreme Court of the United States decided 
that, although these grants at the expiration of the ten years were for- 
feitable, still it required affirmative action of Congress to declare them 
forfeited, and until that was done they were still, within the original 
conditions, granted to the States for that purpose. The ten years ex- 
pired in 1866. From 1866 up to 1874 these lands all over the country 
within the uncompleted grants were in the market subject to sale. 
Any man could buy them; any man could make a homestead upon 
them, and a great many of them were sold and occupied in that way. 

Now, this amendment simply provides that when the General Gov- 
ernment, if this bill passes, resumes the control of these Jands, it shall 
do what its officers attempted in good faith to do, grant a title to bona 
fide purchasers and settlers. I know of many parties who purchased 
such lands between sixteen and eighteen years ago who have their pat- 
ents, who have paid taxes on the lands since that time, and it seems to 
be clearly right that when the Government shall have resumed 
sion of these lands it should make good the patents which it granted to 
parties who purchased in good faith. 

Mr, PALMER. Mr. President, my colleague has assented to three 
amendments to his amendment, which I will now present to be incor- 
porated in his amendment. Let them be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] to the amendment of his col- 
l e [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE] will be read. 

‘The SECRETARY. In line 5 it is proposed to insert, after the word 
‘*sales,’? the word ‘‘or;’’ so as to read: ‘‘by sales or entries.” 

Mr. DOLPH. When these amendments are adopted I desire to be 
heard. Let them all be read for information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They will be read for information. 

The SECRETARY. In line 5, after the word ‘“‘sales,’’ insert ‘‘or,’’ 
and in the same line, after the word ‘‘ entries,’’ strike ont ‘‘ locations, 
or State selections’? and insert ‘‘by cash, warrants, or scrip;’’ so as to 
read: 

That in all cases when nan Ae lands forfeited by the first section of this act, 
or when any lands relinquished to, or for any cause resumed by, United States 
from grants for railroad purposes, have heretofore been disposed of by the proper 
oflicers of the United States, by sales or entries, by cash, warrants, or scrip, under 
color of the public-land laws, and where the consideration received therefor is 
still retained by the Government, the right and title of all persons holding or 
claiming under such disposals shall be, and is hereby, confirmed: Provided, 
‘That there were no pre-emption or homestead settlers, bona fide, residing thereon 
on January 1, 1888. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the first amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Michigan tae PALMER] to the 
amendment of his colleague [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE]. 

, Mr. HOAR. Task that these amendments be printed and the mat- 
tæ then go over. It is only ten minutes before 2 o’clock. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iaminclined to coincide with the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE] upon this matter. As the amendments 
were introduced I did not understand them, and when I came to con- 
sider them in the Committee on Public Lands I was disposed myself 
to insist that the words ‘‘State selections ” should go out. The imme- 
diate cause for this amendment, I understand, is the situation in the 
State of Michigan in regard to a certain land grant made in 1856 to 
Michigan to aid in the construction of a railroad from Ontonagon to the 
Wisconsin line. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator is in error. 

Mr. DOLPH. No. I think it is the road from Ontonagon to the 
west line, and also from Marquette tothe Stateline. The railroad com- 
pany to which this grant was made, or at least the assignee of the origi- 
nal grantee, did not want to construct the road for which the grant had 
been made, and came to Congress and obtained an act of Congress which 
diverted the grant from Marquette to the State line to a line running 
south down the shore of the lake. š 

It was supposed at the time by the Secretary of the Interior and by 
the governor of the State that that act also transferred the grant from 
Ontonagon westerly to the State line, but before the Secretary of the 


Interior would certify any land to the railroad company for the new 
line he required a release of the lands which had been granted to the 
State for these two roads, or this road with a branch, to be made to the 
General Governmenton the line from Ontonagon to the State line, which 
was supposed not to have been included in the actin terms. The gov- 
ernor of the State executed a deed of release to the General Govern- 
ment for this grant. The Department treated thatas having been done 
ya sufficient authority, and the lands as belonging to the United 
tates. 

Then there had been a grant to the State for the purpose of aiding in 
the building of the Portage Lake Canal, and the State went ahead and 
selected as a part of this canal grant a partof the lands which had been 
released by the governor of the State to the General Government, as is 
now supposed without sufficient authority to the governor by an act of 
the Legislature; and they have passed, as I was informed the other day 
by ex-Judge Dillon, who represents the parties in interest, into the hands 
of private claimants who bought in good faith. 

The selections made by the State of Michigan of lands which had 
been formerly included in the grant from Ontonagon tothe western line 
of the State and released by the governor of the State to the General 
Government were again selected by the State under the canal grantand 
sold to individuals. I am informed that there are 15,000 acres of the 
land in that situation. Now, it is supposed, as I said before, that the 
governor’s deed was without authority of the Legislature, and there- 
fore if we pass this act we forfeit those lands. They go back to the 
General Government; the State selection is null and void; the private 
persons who have acted on the authority of the governor’s deed, on the 
authority of the certificates of the Secretary of the Interior, on the au- 
thority of the State in selecting these lands, who bought these lands 
in good faith, lose their lands. Therefore I think the amendment as 
offered by the junior Senator from Michigan, which includes State se- 
lections which have been made in good faith under the authority of the 
Department of the Interior at a time when it was supposed these were 
public lands, should be confirmed as well as these individual claims. 

Having said that, it being a matter in which I have no possible in- 
terest except to see that the rights of all parties as far as I can are pre- 
served in this act, I submit the matter to the Sengte and to the con- 
sideration of the Senators from Michigan. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, this amendment as introduced is a 
very innocent looking thing, but isa Greek horse. It is a piece of 
adjudication. There are homesteaders who believe that they have 
rights that will be bartered away if thisamendment unamended should 
pass both houses and be signed by the President, and on that account 
I think that we have no right to confirm the State selections against 
which the Senator from Oregon directed his remarks, These cases are 
now in the courts, as I understand. There was a great scandal con- 
nected with the Portage Lake Canal grant, and if confirmation is to be 
made of these selections I contend that it should be dane after a review 
of all the facts, and that it should not be done by a scoop-net of an 
amendment like this. 

This amendment, pure and unadulterated, without my amendment, 
would give away the rightsof three thousand homesteaders in my State 
who under the advice of good lawyers, honestly believing that they 
had rights which would be bartered away by this amendment, have 
gone onto the lands and haye made homes. Some of them have been 
there for eight years. 

I am perfectly willing that the cash entrymen should have their 
entries confirmed where there is no conflict, but I do not believe that 
we should legislate so as to adjudicate. This matteris in the hands of 
the courts now; it seems to me there is the place to leave it. When 
we go into a general confirmation of this kind I think we should be 
very careful how we advance. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. All 
these amendments I look upon with great fear; all these amendments 
I have been watching since this bill came up. One was put in very 
innocently by the Senator from Colorado. He did not know the ani- 
mus of it, Pretty soon my friend and colleague from Michigan [ Mr. 
STOCKBRIDGE] comes in with another. They generally are the same 
in scope, very blind and rather fair on the face, but when you come to 
analyze them they are giving away the rights of thousands of good, 
honest homesteaders as against corporations, and their rights should 
be adjudicated instead of being legislated away. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator object to adding a provision setting 
forth exactly what he has said, that nothing in this act shall affect the 
rights of these parties? 

Mr. PALMER. My subsequent amendments, I think, if the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts will permit them to be read, will convince him 
that that is my intention. Itis not to legislate away the rights of any 
man or any company. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention of the 
Senator from Michigan to the fact that there was a demand that all 
the amendments proposed by him should be read for information. 


Only part has been read. 
Mr. PALMER. Ishould like to have them read, but we were in- 
terru 


pted. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair will order that they be 
read, so that they may appear in the RECORD, 


. 


1888. 


Mr. PALMER. That is satisfactory to me. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend by striking out all after 
the word “Provided,” in line 10 of the amendment of Mr, STOCK- 
BRIDGE, as follows: 


That there were no 
thereon on January 1, 


And inserting in lien thereof: 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any sales or entries of 
lands upon which there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims on the 
ed ay of January, 1888, arising or asserted under color of the laws of the United 

es, 


It is proposed to amend further by adding: 

And no sales or entries shall be hereby confirmed to the prejudice of any pre- 
emption or homestead claims now valid under existing decisions of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. These amendments have been read for 
information. The question will be on the adoption of the first amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] to the amendment 
of his colleague [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE]. 

Mr. CALL. I have an amendment tothe bill, to be printed, as it goes 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment will be received and 
printed. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Inasmuch as the hour of 2 o’clock has about 
arrived, and this measure will go over until to-morrow, I move that 
the bill, with the amendments that have been adopted in Committee of 
the Wholeand those that have been suggested, shall be printed, in order 
that we may have them all before us to-morrow. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the amendment just presented by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. CALL] be read for information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read for information. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add as new sections the follow- 
ing: 

Src. 8. All actual settlers on any of the public lands affected by the grants 
hereinbefore referred to who made actual settlement on any of said lands, or 
who made application for the same after the time limited in the granting act 
for the construction of the railroad, or who made actual settlement before the 
location of any line of railroad after the expiration of the time of completion 
with the authority of the Legislature of the State, shall have their title con- 
firmed, and a patent shall be issued to them on compliance with the homestead 
law; and all lands affected by any grant where the ting act required a dis- 

1 by the Legislature of the State, and there has been no legislative disposal 

y the lature in the time required by the granting act, are hereby de- 
clared subject to homestead entry and settlement. 

Sxc, 9. e lands embraced in the act entitled “An act granting lands to the 
States of Florida and Alabama to aid in the construction of certain lines of rail- 
way,” approved 17th of May, 1856, be, and the same are hereby, excepted from 
the operations of this act, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa moves that 
the pending bill, with the amendments adopted in Committee of the 
Whole and all proposed amendments, be printed for the use of the 
Senate. It is so ordered, unless there be objection. 

oe I wish to offer an amendment, so that it may be 

rinted. 
. The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be received and ordered to 
be printed. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Amend section 1 by adding thereto: 


And provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to except 
from forfeiture that portion of the grant made by “An act making a grantof al- 
ternate sections of the public lands to the State of Michigan, to aid in the con- 
struction of certain roads in said State,and for other zs ” approved 
June 3, 1856, or acts amendatory thereof, conferred by the State of Michigan on 
oe Marquette and Ontonagon Railroad Company, lying west of L’ Anse in said 

te. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I want to offer an amendment at the proper 
time, and wish to have it read now and printed so as to go in the 
RECORD. 

» Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I desire to have all the amendments, those 
adopted, and those proposed, and those that may be offered, printed. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Let mine go in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 

n will be inserted in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Provided, That the rights of way and riparian rights heretofore conveyed to 
the city of Portland,in the State of Oregon oy. the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company and the Central Trust Compan yot ew York, by deed of conveyance 
da August 8,1886, and which are described as follows: A strip of land 50 feet 
in width, being 25 feet on each side of the centerline of a water-pipe line, as the 
same is staked out and located, or as it shall be hereafter finally located accord- 
ing to the provisions of an act of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Ore- 
gon, approved November 25, 1855, providing for the means to supply the city of 

ortiand with an abundance of good, pure, and wholesome water over and 
across the following-described tracts of land: Sections 19 and 81 in township 1 
south, of range 6 east; sections 25, 31,33, and 35,in township 1 south, of range 5 
east; sections 3 and 5,in township 2 south, of range 5 east; section 1,in town- 
ship 2 south, of range 4 east; sections 23,25, and 35, in township 1 south, of range 
4east of the Willamette meridian,in the State of teed: dea hereby nted 
and confirmed unto the said city of Portland, in the § of Oregon, its suc- 
cessors and assigns forever, with the right to enter on the hereinbeforc-Jescribed 
strip of land, over and across the above-described sections for the pu of 
constructing, maintaining,and repairing a water-pipe line as aforesai And 
there isalso hereby granted to the said city of Portland, its successors and as- 
signs forever, all riparian rights whatever which rightfully and properly attach 
to such of the above-described lands as lie contiguous and adjacent to the stream 


pre-emption or homestead settlers, bona fide, residing 


in the above-named sections known as Bull Run. 
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ADMISSION OF DAKOTA, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 185) to provide for the admission of the State of 
Dakota into the Union, and for the organization of the Territory of 
Lincoln, the pending question being on the amendment proposed by 
Mr. BUTLER to the amendment reported by the Committee on Terri- 
tories as amended. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, it is not my intention to consume any 
considerable time in the discussion of this bill. We have heard re- 
peated declarations on the opposite side of the Chamber that there was 
no party feeling there in regard to this matter. I have never yet my- 
self arrived at that esthetic and sublimated view of politics when I 
could forget that I was a Democrat. I mean to say that I could never 
entirely divest myself of the idea that I best preserved the interests of 
thecountry by proving myself loyal to the party of which I am a mem- 
ber. Iwould not for a single instant acknowledge that any partisan 
feeling could induce me to violate the rights of the humblest citizen 
or my settled convictions as to the Constitution and general policy of 
the country; but when I hear Senators declare that they have no sort 
of partisan feeling in this matter, that they look upon it from the solar- 
walk standpoint, I must be permitted without discourtesy to doubt 
the correctness of that statement, 

There has never yet been admitted a State in this Union without more 
or less partisan or sectional feeling; and until we arrive at the millen- 
nium and the world is flooded with the sunlight of a new era, all men 
will more or less be actuated by partisan considerations on all such 
questions. 

Gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber speak as if this were a 
question local to Dakota. Why, Mr. President, two Senators in this 
Chamber from the State of Dakota would legislate for my people and 
yours, Representatives in the other branch of Congress would enact laws 
which affect the interests of your people and mine. Is it a local ques- 
tion that more Senators, more Representatives, more electoral votes 
shall be called into existence, or is it true that Dakota is a State out- 
side of the Union coming into existence in proprio vigore from its own 
people alone? We should be fair with each other in the discussion of 
any question like the present, and where the status of political parties 
is to be changed I ask no advantage for the party to which I belong, and 
I do not intend that any unfair advantage shall be taken of it under 
any species of declamation, however sublimated may be the eloguence 
we may hear. I say that itis unfair for the Republican party to un- 
dertake the division of this Territory. 

To judge from the speeches we have heard here it is only a question 
for the Territory of South Dakota. When and how did it become so? 
Whatact of Congress called it into existence? ‘When before in the 
history of this country was it ever known that the people of a Terri- 
tory had a right tosubdivide their own Territory, their ownarea? Will 
Senators point me to one single instance of the twenty-five new States 
admitted into this Union since 1789 where any people of a Territory 
but those of Dakota undertook to divide their own area and then demand 
admission as a State? 

Is it claimed now seriously by any lawyer or by any member of this 
body, whether a lawyer or not, thatthis new claim that we have heard 
from Dakota alone, that a State can be formed without the consent of 
Congress, is a substantial claim, is not revolutionary? Who made 
South Dakota? What connection did Congress have with any such 
Territory ? 

Mr. President, whilst the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLom] oc- 
cupied the floor the other day on this question, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. EDMUNDS] interjected the remark that South Dakota had 
everything except barbaric polities; that Dakota, in other words, 
had everything except Democratic politics. What is barbarism? It 
is a status outside of the Constitution and outside of the law. It is 
savagery; it is anarchy; and when the Senator from Vermont used 
the word ‘‘ barbaric’’ he used what he meant to be another phrase for 
the use of the word “ Democratic.” 

Now, Mr. President, let me read what the Senator from Vermont said 
in regard to ‘barbaric politics’? on the admission of Nebraska some 
yearsago. In defining the power of the people of a Territory he said: 


There is no inherent right in the people of any Territory to be constituted into 
a State. Congress may never organize a Territory at all; it may never dispose 
of its public lands there; when eg msg it may keep it in the perpetual con- 
dition of a Territory if it pleases, because all the considerations which govern 
such questions are considerations which merely appeal to the ordinary legisla- 
tive discretion of the law-making power, and therefore iit circumstance and 
consideration which enters into the fitness of the thing itself whichis proposed 
to be done is a matter that we have no right to set aside.—Congressional Globe, 
1866-'67, Part I, page 215. 

And the Senator from Vermont adheres, I take it, to that opinion to- 
day, as does every other member of this body who has any regard for 
the Constitution and laws of his country. An 

What is barbarism? ‘Would it not be the converse of the proposition 
laid down by the Senator from Vermont? Would it not be a condi- 
tion of barbarism when the people of a Territory denied the power on 
the part of Congress and assumed it tothemselves? Will any Senator 
on that side of the Chamber rise in his place now and say that he be- 
lieves a State can exist on American soil without the consent of Cou- 
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gress? Will any Senator pretend to say that a State can exist within 
the area of the public domain proprio vigore by any sort of inherent 
sovereignty in the people, without the consent of Congress? Is such 
a thing known in the Constitution? Was such a thing ever claimed 
until the people of Dakota deliberately asserted itin the face of the Con- 
gress and the people of the United States? 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] injected into this de- 
bate that ensanguined garment called the bioody shirt. He flaunted it 
around this Chamber. He spoke of secession, and said that there was 
no difference between trying to get out of the Union and trying to break 
into it. But what does -he say of a State which is neither in nor out, 
and claims to exist as a State called the State of South Dakota in spite 
of the Constitution, in spite of the law, in defiance of Congress? Is 
not that a state of ‘barbaric politics?’’ Is not that a status which 
would justify the epithet applied by the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. President, let us see what was the initiatory step in this move- 
ment. In 1885 the following document was filed in the Senate of the 
United States, and I ask the attention of the Senator from Vermont to 
it as a supplementary commentary on the word ‘‘ barbaric :”’ 


OFFICE or STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Yankton, Dak., December 7, 1885. 


Smm: We, the State executive committee of the State of Dakota, on this behalf 
appointed by a constitutional convention of that part of the Territory of Dakota 
south of the forty-sixth parallel of latitude, have the honor to herewith transmit 
to you a certified copy of the constitution of the State of Dakota and of a me- 
morial from the constitutional convention to the President and Congress of the 
United States. - 

We have also forwarded through the bands of Hon. Benjamin Harrison, United 
States Senator, an engrossed and certified copy of the constitution for presenta- 
tion to the Senate through the President thereof. 

Iam instructed, on If of the constitutional convention of Dakota, to re- 
quest you to have the said memorial and constitution duly presented to the Sen- 
ate of the United States for their consideration, and that the same be referred to 


the pro; committee and acted upon as the application of said convention, for 
sa on alf of the people of said State, for the admission of the State into the 
nion. 
Yours, respectfully, 


HUGH J. CAMPBELL, 
President State Executive Committee. 
JOSEPH erat 


JAMES A. WARD, 
STEPHEN G, UPDYKE, 
Commitice, 
To the honorablo PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 
of the Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

It is not an application from a Territory, no statement that the peo- 
ple of South Dakota came here asking that Congress should make them 
a State, but the State of Dakota, born and full-grown, without the con- 
sent of Congress and without the ceremony of baptism presents itself 
for admission into the Union. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him ? 

Mr. VEST. patay. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not wish to interrupt the Senator if it is at 
all inconvenient to him. 

Mr. VEST. It is not. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to ask him whether he really thinks 
that those documents he has read imply that the people of Dakota un- 
dertook to set themselves up as a State without the consent of Con- 
gress? When they say they present the constitution of the State of 
Dakota were they not bound to use the very technical and philosophic 
term which must be applied to the constitution that any people are 
to adopt, and that is the constitution of aState? They donot say they 
are a State. They only say that they present this constitution, and by 
its name and by its essence, if adopted, it must be the constitution of 
a State. 

Mr. VEST, I may not be as expert in the use and understanding 
of nly mother tongue as the Senator from Vermont. I may not be 
skilled in technicalities to the extent that he is well known to be, but 
if the English language means anything it means what I have said. I 
read it again, and leave it to the plain understanding of mankind: 

We, the Siate executive committee of the State of Dakota. 

Throughout this whole instrument there is this claim. I will under- 
take to show besides by testimony coming from this same Huron con- 
vention that they claim to be a State without any action on the part of 
the re tatives of the people in Congress assembled. 

I attention in this connection to another memorial coming from 
another Territory adjoining Dakota, that of Montana. 

To the honorable the President of the United States 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives : 
Your memorialists, the 
atives in Congress assembled, ly represent: 

‘rns people of Montana Territory.” There is no claim there that 
it was a State. There is no claim there that this sovereignty of state- 
hood had sprung full-armed from the brains of a few politicians as Mi- 
nerva from the brain of Jove. Look atthe difference in the claim each 


e of Montana Territory, through their represent- 
respectfull 


of these two Territories made. I will put that question beyond any 
doubt, TheSenator from Vermont asks me if I seriously entertain any 


such opinion. I hold in my hand an address from this ‘‘State execu- 
tive committee,’’ and here is what they say: 

They— 

The people of Dakota— 
can choose their boundaries, as they can fix all their institutions, absolutely 
as they please, and according to their sovereign will and pleasure, independent 
of Congress and subject only to the limitation that their government shall be re- 
publican in form. 

That was their construction upon that application as to what they 
meant and what they mean to-day, and have repeated over and over 
again in every shape of declaration and enforced by every sort of spe- 
cious argument. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does theSenator from Missouri yield ? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I was under the impression that we were not asked 
to admit the executive committee of any body of men in Dakota, but 
to set up that part of the Territory as a State; and I submit to my 
friend whether the excessive zeal (as we will assume it is, at this mo- 
ment), or the want of wisdom, or whatever it may be called, of themen 
who signed themselves as an executive committee (that I know nothing 
about), is really to affect the broad question of the right of several hun- 
dred thousand people of supposed industrial habits and good conduct to 
come into this Union and to govern themselves in their local affairs as 
Missouri and Vermont do, and to relieve the United States from the 
expense of hundreds of thousands of dollars a year that we must ex- 
pend in respect of Territories. 

I appeal to my friend from Missouri whether really the Senate ought 
to be called upon to be influenced by such statements, assuming all 
that he says now about this executive committee ‘‘for the fun of it,” 
as the phrase is. Is the Senate of the United States really going to be 
governed by any excess that the persons who sign these papers have set 
up forthemselves? Suppose they had called themselves kings, or what- 
ever it might be? 

Mr. VEST. I yielded with all due deference to the Senator from 
Vermont to what I supposed was a question which would convey to 
me some information or elicit information from me to him. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is what I want—the last. 

Mr. VEST. His argument, as a matter of course, under the rules of 
the Senate, he could make when I conclude my remarks. He denied 
the proposition which I asserted, and which I assert now again, that 
these people, without appealing to Congress or recognizing the power of 
Congress at all, undertook to create a State government for themselves, 
I say here to-day in my place in the Senate that if any Southern com- 
munity had dared to do this thing there would have been a cry ** To 
arms!” upon that side of the Chamber never equaled since the attack on 
Fort Sumter. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ‘The Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Vermont would have been here with 
another piece of legislation equivalent to that of 1876, when he created 
that celebrated board which put Hayes into the Presidential chair. 
He would have found some way to have reached these people. If any 
Southern community had dared such a thing, we would have heard 
immediately that another rebellion had commenced, and ‘‘To arms !’’ 
‘*To arms !’? would have been the cry all through the loyal North. But 
the people of Dakota can doit. As the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CUL- 
LOM] said the other day, they were a little impradent—slightly im- 
prudent, he said—in creating a State government without consulting 


Congress. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator from Missouri permit me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr: EDMUNDS. _ I only now interrupt my friend with his permis- 
sion, for I do not wish to disturb him at all; I aopa he will under- 
stand. In the allusion he has made to 1876, I wish to say with em- 
phasis that I believe, and I think nine-tenths of the people of the 
United States who know anything about it believe, that President 
Hayes was lawfully and fairly and justly elected by the votes of the 
States according to the Constitution of our country, and that the only 
evil which existed in respect of that matter was the attempt of a body 
of men, whose headquarters was in the city of New York, to buy the 
electors of the State of South Carolina; and that body of men was not 
of the Republican party. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I have never understood, and the people 
of this country have never been able to understand, why Packard was 
not elected governor with a larger number of votes than Hayes received 
for President. But Packard was thrown out and sent as consul to Liy- 
erpool, and Hayes was sworn in as President of the United States. I 
do not choose now to place my assertion upon Democratic authority or 
my own ipse dixit. I haveheard the ablest Republican in this country, 
who now lies stricken in the city of New York, the foremost in every 
combat for the Republican and its supremacy—I have heard 
Roscoe Conkling say upon this floor that it was by fraud that Hayes 
came to be President of the United States. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 

eld ? 
arr VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. My kind and sincere friendship for Mr. Conkling 
in his present unhappy condition (which I am glad to hope is improv- 
ing) leads me to say now, if my friend allows me to say it, that Mr. 
Conkling was one of the foremost men in the committees which con- 
ferred upon preserving the peace of the United States in settling the 
dispute by what is called the electoral commission bill; and my belief 
is that Mr. Conkling believed, as I did, and do now, that Mr. Hayes 
was lawfully elected. He believed, I think, as I did then, and do now, 
that the only fraud about the business was the fraud of persons in the 
party—I do not impute it to any person here, but persons in the party 
to which my friend belongs, and to which my friend would never have 
been himself made a personal party but would have objected to it 
strenuously; and that what Mr. Conkling may have been said to have 
said, to use a phrase of that kind (if he ever said it, which I donot be- 
lieve), arose from certain unhappy difficulties and differences which 
occurred later on in regard to matters after Mr. Hayes had come in. 

It is due to President Hayes, it is due to the Democrats and to the 
Republicans, and to Mr. Conkling himself, to say that thing; and I 
think my friend from Missouri is mistaken (and I will not say any- 
thing further about it) in bringing Mr. Conkling’s name in here at this 
time in that connection, because, I t, Mr. Conkling was one of the 
ablest—and of course we would all know that—and the foremost of 
those who engaged with great Democrats (almost as great perhaps as 
there are here now—Senator Thurman forone, and others whoneed not 
be named) in trying to preserve the peace of the United States by hav- 
ing some lawful way of deciding a disputed question. 

Mr. VEST. My allusion to Senator Conkling was not at all premed- 
itated, and it was elicited by the remarks of the Senator from Vermont. 
Mr. Conkling made the statement which I have repeated bere, and he 
made it not once but over and over again. Ex-Justice Strong, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, made it in different language and 
to the sameeffect. The conviction is settled to-day with the people of 
the United States irrespective of party, in my judgment, that Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes was not fairly elected President of the United States. 
The Senator from Vermont says that he has no doubt in regard to his 
election. Asa matter of course no one expects that distinguished Sen- 
ator to disavow his ewn offspring and to bastardize the result of his 
own labors upon that commission; but when hestates that the people 
of this country, and I will put it in the strongest way, a large majority 
of them, have any doubt in regard to the fact that I have mentioned, 
I take issue with him and put my opinion and judgment against his. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 

eld? 

a VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to ask my friend from Missouri, who 
is a great lawyer and a patriot, whether he thinks that the principle 
upon which the Electoral Commission proceeded wassound or unsound? 
It proceeded, I may remind him, which I need not do, upon the ground 
that the State authorities, according to the course of the Constitution, 
having passed upon a question of who were elected their electors, that 
commission was bound by it, and it was not within the competence of 
Congress to go into an inquiry as to the conduct of those State authori- 
ties short, I may say, of a revolutionary proceeding, which was not that 


case. 

Mr. VEST. Oh, Mr. President, we have heard all this again and 
again, in regard to the action of that commission and its necessity to 
avert civil war. In my judgment there was no such necessity. In 
my judgment the Democrats who consented to it made a great mistake; 
and if they had only stood by their legal and constitutional rights, 
with the great public opinion of the country behind them, Mr. Tilden 
would have been inaugurated by right indisputable into the executive 
chair of this eduntry. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator again pardon me? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator, I think, has not answered the ques- 
tion I put to him, which is of great importance in the future, to the 
next hundred or three hundred years; and that is whether the princi- 
ple upon which the Electoral Commission proceeded, of the right of 
the States under the Constitution to decide who were their own elect- 
ors, each State for itself, was not a sound principle? 

"Mr. VEST. I will answer the Senator by simply stating that I 
neither indorse the principle nor the practice of that commission. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That comes to the point. Then it is for Con- 


gress, 

Mr. VEST. Iwas opposed to the whole movement, and if I had 
been in Congress I would have opposed it with my vote and infinence 
to the last extremity under the Constitution. It wasa bad precedent, 
it was bad practice; and it can result in nothing else in the future but 
the adoption of doubtful expedients for partisan purposes. 

Now, I hope the Senator from Vermont will do himself the justice 
to admit that if barbaric politics has existed anywhere in this country 


-i 


it has been in Dakota—politics outside of the law, outside of the 
Constitution, in defiance of the authority of Congress; and if there 
be any doubt to-day in regard to the purposes of the men who have 
made this claim here, the English language is not susceptible of any 
meaning. 

“ Barbaric politics,” Mr. President! We have heard a great deal 
here in regard to the vast soil and territory of the United States.. How 
was that soil acquired? Whose statesmanship, whose genius, whose 
valor won to this country the immense territory of which we are now 
debating? Who was the founder of this party of barbaric politics? 
What party took this country when it was thirteen weak and trembling 
colonies and built up upon that foundation the most immense and mag- 
nificent empirein the world? Who acquired this vast territory stretch- 
ing from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean and from the mouth 
of that great river to the frozen zone? It was the genius and states- 
ex Ti of Thomas Jefferson, the founder of this party of barbaric 
politics. à 

Whose hand wrote the ordinauce of 1787 of which we have heard 
so much in this debate? It was that of Thomas Jefferson, the founder 
of this party of barbaric politics, twice President of the United States, 
leaving his scepter by lineal political descent to his two followers, 
Madison and Monroe. Who acquired this Louisiana purchase from 
the great Napoleon in 1803, and for the pitiful sum of $15,000,000 ex- 
tended our empire to almost an immeasurable extent? Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the founder of this party of barbaric politics. 

Barbarism in connection with hisname! Mr. President, of all the 
public men in this country Jefferson was the most accomplished, and, 
in my judgment, the greatest. Devoted to science, art, music, and 
painting, the man who wrote the Notes upon Virginia, which stand 
next only to the writings of Addison for purity and vigor of the En- 
glish tongue, the man who with a prescience almost divine saw the ne- 
cessities 6f this Government and the greatness that was to come after 
him. Yet the Senator from Vermont says the party that he founded, 
the principles he invoked and defended represent the barbaric politics 
of the present era. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Would the Senator mind an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CULLOM in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I did not say that. I think I believe in almost 
everything that Mr. Jefferson believed in and said; but the difference 
between the principles of Mr. Jefferson as stated and those I ted 
to a friend of mine the other day as ‘barbaric politics” I think is very 
wideindeed. The Notes of Mr. Jefferson on Virginia may bear a pretty 
striking contrast (perhaps it is not pertinent to this case) with the later 
notes of Virginia, which are in some trouble at the present time. 

Mr. VEST. I know nobody who is more capable of managing the 
question of the latter-day notes of Virginia the Senator from 
Vermont. If there is any necessity of invoking any professional assist- 
ance he is always ready in emergencies of that kind. The Senator in- 
terjected in the speech of the present occupant of the chair the state- 
ment that Dakota had everything but barbaric politics; in other words, 
that Dakota was not, Democratic, and that this was the crime com- 
mitted now in the eyes of the Democratic party in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have said something in regard to the ordinance of 
1787. Ido not understand that any Senator who has spoken upon the 
other side of the Chamber has taken the position that Dakota any 
legal right to admission into the Union. The Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. SPOONER] (and he could not fairly do otherwise) admitted that 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 10 Howard 
had done away with the ordinance of 1787 asit applies to this question, 
and that the Constitution of the United States was to be the guide for 
Congressional action now; but we hear the extraordinary statement that 
whilst no legal right exists there is, to use the expression adopted hy 
the Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from t, = moral 
right. In other words their contention, as I understood it (and I will 
not misstate it), is that under the ordinance of 1787 and the cession of 
Louisiana in 1803 any portion of this country organized as a Territory 
and having 60,000 inhabitants hasa moral right to come into the Union 
of States; that whilst the Constitution of the United States gives to 
Congress the greatest latitude of discretion in regard to the admission 
of new States, still this moral, nebulous right under the ordinance of 
1787 and the cession of 1803 exists in favor of these Territories having 
60,000 inhabitants. If I misstate that position I beg my friends to 
correct me, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not wish to admit that proposition as stated 
by the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. VEST. Of course. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If he is appealing to me, I did not admit the prop- 
osition which he has stated. 

Mr. VEST. I did not say the Senator had said it. Ireferred to the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Spooner]. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DAvis] went fur- 
ther and, as I understood him, declared that the ordinance of 1787 and 
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the act of cession of Louisiana of 1803 gave the absolute legal right | is what I should like to get some answer to, for I can not understand 


to a State to be admitted into the Union with 60,000 people. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. I do not wish to misstate the Senator’s po- 
sition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. VEST. As a matter of course. 

Mr. DAVIS. I based my position mainly upon the ground thatthe 
ordinance of 1787 had been extended over this Territory time after 
time by act of Congress after the adoption of the Constitution. 

Mr. VEST. Exactly; but how extended? The ordinance of 1787 
provided that the Territory called then the Northwestern Territory, 
whenever it should be subdivided into States, and those States had 
60,000 inhabitants and a republican form of government, should be 
admitted into the Union. Then the Senator from Minnesota claims 
that by subsequent legislation in 1836 the provision was made to ex- 
tend to the Territory of Louisiana, of which Dakota is a part, and that 
it has an absolute legal right to be admitted into the Union, 

Mr. DAVIS. Earlier than that; the act of 1804. 

Mr. VEST. Theact of 1804andsubsequentacts. The Senator from 
Connecticut and the Senator from Wisconsin do not go as far as the 
Senator from Minnesota. ‘They say there is nota legal right, but there 
is a moral right growing out of the terms used in the ordinance of 1787 
and in the act of cession of 1803. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does theSenator from Missouri yield ? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. What I mean to say is not that the people of any Ter- 
ritory can set up a State and come to Congress and demand to be ad- 
mitted as a matter of right against the will of Congress. I have never 
claimed that. j 2 

Mr. VEST. I understand that. 

Mr. PLATT. I did not know that anybody did claim that; but Ido 
claim that when the people of a whole Territory or a part of a Terri- 
tory, acting within the historical precedents of this Government, form a 
constitution and come to Congress asking to be admitted under that 
constitution, having all the qualifications which have ever been required 
of any people, it becomes the duty of Congress to admit them; that to, 
keep them out is a grievous wrong; and that inasmuch as itis a wrong 
to keep them out, it is their right to be admitted. In that sense I do 
claim it. 


Mr. VEST. Then the commission of the wrong is the violation 
or the denial of the right. That follows logically and mathematic- 
ally. 


Now, what sort of right has Dakota here? I say that the Senator 
from Vermont announced the proper logical and constitutional doctrine, 
and that is that Congress alone can determine in its discretion when a 
Territory shall be organized as a State and admitted into the Union; 
that Congress alone, from whose judgment there can be under our form 
of government no appeal, can absolutely determine the question whether 
the people of a Territory shall organize as a State and come into the 
Union; and I say that there is no power in the autonomy of our Gov- 
ernment outside of Congress that can create a sovereign State. I de- 
clare here to-day that the doctrine asserted in Dakota that the people 
can get together and make a State of themselves and exist outside of 
the Union upon American soil is treason to the Constitution and reyo- 
lutionary against every principle of our Government. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri yield 
to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. VEST. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If it disturbs my friend in the least I will not in- 
terrupt him. 

Mr. VEST. Not at all. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Because we are all striving to get at the right in 
this matter, I suppose. 

Mr. VEST. hope so. ù 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to ask the Senator whether the right 
of petition, of application to the supreme power which admits States 
must not be considered as what is ordinarily called sacred ; and, sec- 
ondly, if 300,000 or 400,000 people, whatever the number may be, 
whose habits and-course of conduct in their own little autonomy under 
the Territorial state have been good and regular in the administration 
of justice, the preservation of private rights, and all that, appeal to 
Congress to be admitted as a State, what is the ground of objection to 
it unless it be put upon the idea the Senator has stated, that some of 
their committees have used language in papers which seem to imply, 
read on their face—I am putting it now in the strongest way for my 
friend—that they were setting up a State for themselves, which in fact 
I feel bound to say they never attempted to do, or, as some other peo- 
ple have done, like Michigan, for instance, whether after all the ques- 
tion isnot, ‘‘ You havea community with a sufficient territory for a great 
i jaroeg great ind and development, of morals, of well 
ordered local tion,’ and if that sort of people ought not to come 
in, being now in a Territory, as one of the States of the Union? That 


how the application can be denied. 
Mr. VEST. What is that but the exercise of the discretion of Con- 


gress? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Itis nothing else, I admit; but the question is 
what discretion we ought to exercise. 

Mr. VEST, TheSenator talks about the right of petition. Who has 
denied the right of petition? How does that come into this debate ? 
Here is a statement filed in the Senate from the ‘‘State of Dakota.” 
What State? When was it ever created? Did Congress create it? 
What other power can create it but Congress? 

In 1861 we passed an act for the organization of the Territory of Da- 
kota—not South Dakota, but the Territory of Dakota—andin a section 
of that act we provided that Congress could divide that Territory when- 
ever Con saw proper to do it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ‘That is just this time. 

Mr. VEST. Did they wait until Congress did it? They defied Con- 

They met there under the leadership of certain so-called consti- 
tutional lawyers, and declared that under the ordinance of 1787 and the 
cession of 1803 they had a right to create a State themselves, and they 
came here and insulted Congress by saying that ‘‘ We, the State of Da- 
kota, apply for admission into the Union. Take our petition and refer 
it to a committee, but whether you refer it or not, we are a State. 
Whether you take any action or not, we exist. The sovereignty of the 
State of Dakota is a thing in esse which no Congressional action is nec- 
essary to vitalize or continue.” Yet the Senator from Vermont says 
he can not see anything wrong in that. No, Mr. President, if it was 
Mississippi or South Carolina it would take neither microscope nor tele- 
scope for the Republicans in this Chamber to see revolution and rebellion 
in such proceedings. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. VEST. I think not, Mr. President, and I think I can show by 
the history of this case that party feeling has entered into it on the 
other side of this Chamber from the beginning. 

I will proceed with my argument in regard to the ordinance of 1787, 
in order that there can be no misunderstanding about the position as- 
sumed on the other side of this Chamber in regard to the ordinance of 
1787 and the cession of 1803. The Senator from Connecticut, to use 
his own language, says that under the ordinance of 1787 and the ces- 
sion of 1803, if a Territory has 60,000 people and a republican form of 
government, it is a great wrong on the part of Congress to refuse it ad- 
mission into the Union. I put it in his own modified form, 

Mr. PLATT. And with the other qualifications? 

Mr. VEST. And with the other qualifications. 

Mr. PLATT. I assent to that. 

Mr. VEST, And that the people are law-abiding, honest, ete., with 
& republican form of government, as a matter of course, to quote the 
Constitution itself. 

Here is a document which goes very far to evidence the real feeling 
of our Republican friends. Here is an amendment offered to the bill to 
admit Washington Territory into the Union two years ago, offered by 
my distinguished friend from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], not now in his 
seat. My friend from Indiana was the only Democrat who for reasons 
entirely laudable, and I have no criticism to make upon them, voted 
with the Republican party for the admission of Dakota. 

Mr. PLATT, Washington. 

Mr. VEST. And Dakota, too. He voted for the admission of South 
Dakota, and then offered it as an amendment to the Washington Ter- 
ritory bill. The amendment I have here provides for the admission of 
Montana as a State into the Union. General Harrison, the then chair- 
man of the Committee on Territories, admitted that Montana had 115,- 
000 inhabitants. There was no is in regard to population. Its 
constitution was brought here republican in form. ‘The bill upon its 
face so recites. No issue was made in this Chamber in regard to it. 
They had repudiated no debt; they had churches, schools, and civili- 
zation; but, unfortunately, they were supposed to have barbaric poli- 
tics. 

‘This was a part of the Louisiana purchase. If the ordinance of 1787 
is conclusive in this matter, or if it even creates a moral right to ad- 
mission when the Territory has 60,000 people, why did every Repub- 
lican in this Chamber vote against the admission of Montana? It had 
55,000 more people than the ordinance of 1787 demanded. It had, ac- 
cording to the claim of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], a 
pone of 135,000, but it was admitted by General Harrison to 

ave 115,000. Yet there was not one single Republican who favored 
it, including the Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from Con- 
necticut. The Senator from Minnesota was not then a member of this 
body. There was an unbroken vote op the part of the Republicans. 
here, notwithstanding the ordinance of 1787 and the cession of 1803, 
against the admission of Montana into the Union. No, Mr. President, 
barbaric politics was in the way. They did not want the vote of Mon- 
tana because it might be Democratic; but Dakota would be certain to 
give three electoral votes to the next candidate of the Republican 
party for ihe Presidency, and therefore the ordinance of 1787 and 
the cession of 1803 are invoked. 
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When this question first came here the great and salient argument 
made in regard to this matter was that the Territory should be divided 
because there was a hiatusin area between Northern and Southern Da- 
kota; that the middle portion of the Territory had not been settled up; 
that the railroads ran in the northern and southern extremities, leav- 
ing a sort of desert between the two cultivated and thickly-populated 
sectionsof that Territory. All that has disappeared. There are eighty- 
seven organized counties in Dakota to-day. Railroads are projected 
and being built, running from north to south. Theargument that was 
used then with such eloquence and vehemence in favor of the division 
of the Territory has disappeared before the march of civilization and 
the progress of population, and now we hear that South Dakota should 
be admitted as a State simply and solely because the people demand it, 
because the people are in favor of it. 

Mr. President, this movement for division came from the politicians 
and not from the people. Iundertake to say there never was anything 
more susceptible of demonstration than that statement. Whatare the 
facts in regard to it? If it be true that this is a popular movement, it 
ought to be evidenced by some sort of expression on the part of the 
people at the polls and in an authoritative and regular shape. Now, 
what are the facts? 


The constitution (of 1885) was framed and submitted to a vote of the people 
of that part of the Territory— 


The southern part— 


on the first Monday in November, 1885, the vote resulting as follows: For the 
constitution, 25,226; against, 6,565; showing a total vote of 31,791. There wasa 
pa sie 9 vyote on the constitutional provision prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors in the State of Dakota, which resulted as follows: 
For the prohibitory amendment, 15,570; against, 15,337; being a majority of 233 
in favor thereof, 

Another constitutional provision was voted upon separately, namely, the pro- 
vision providing for minority representation in the election of members of the 
house of representatives of the State slature, This provision received 
11,273 votes; and there were 16,765 against it. 

At the Jast general election in Dakota, November, 1884, Mr. Gifford, Republic- 
an candidate for Delegate in Congress, received in the whole Territory 71,579 
votes; and Mr. Wilson, the Democratic candidate, received 15,124 votes; and 61 
votes were cast for other candidates, making a total votein the Territory at that 
time of 86,764. 

As the total population in 1885 was 415,664, the number of votes in 1884 to each 
inhabitant would be 4.77 inhabitants to each voter. As there were 263,465 in- 
habitants in that part of Dakota which is organized by the Senate bill into the 
State of Dakota, upon the same ratio there would be 57,330 voters in the proposed 
State of Dakota; but of these, however, only 31,791 electors voted on the ques- 
tion of adopting the constitution, and of these but 25,226 voted in favor of the 
constitution, showing that 32,104 electors inthe proposed State of Dakota either 
voted against the constitution or did not vote at all. 


If this popular ipa, ato there was certainly no intimidation; 
there were certainly no Southern shotguns or bowie knives or revolvers, 
no ku klux, no night-raiders. Why is it that when this popular de- 
mand existed, when old and young, when the children in the night 
were crying for statehood, 32,000 voters in that Territory remained 
away from the polls and refused to vote upon this constitution ? 

It must be remembered, however, that the census of 1885 was taken one year 
after the vote on election of Delegate in Congress in 1884, and that there had 
been a Jarge increase in population during that year. Itis safe to estimate that 
there were four inhabitants to each voter, according to the census of 1885. This 
would show a voting population in the proposed State of Dakota of 65,866 on 
November 3, 1885, when the constitution was submitted to a popular vote. The 
constitution having received only 25,226jvotes, there wore at least 38,642 electors 
wae oe voted against the proposed constitution or absented themselves from 

© polis, 

In order to bring out this vote there were a full set of State officials 
to be elected, two Representatives in Congress, judges of the courts, a 
Legislature, both house and senate, and besides this five towns com- 
peted for the location of the capital of the proposed new State. In ad- 
dition to this, the question of local option was also submitted, and that 
of minority representation; but notwithstanding all this, nearly 40,000 
voters in 1885 refused to vote at that election, or neglected to do so. 

The only other election was that held in 1887. 

In November, 1887, there was submitted to the ple of the Territory, in 
pursuance of an act of the Legislature approved March, 1887, the question of 
division of the Territory. In that election there were cast upon the proposition 
of division 37,784 votes for division and 32,913 votes inst division, making a 
majority in the whole Territory of 4,781 in favor of division. 

‘There must have been, then, at that election over 60,000 voters who 
refused or neglected to go to the polls and deposit their suffrage. Ac- 
cording to that election there was a majority of 30,000 in the Territory 
against its division. In the whole of Northern Dakota there were but 
two counties that voted for it. Northern Dakota voted by over 10,000 
against division; Southern Dakota voted 15,000 and some hundred in 
favor of it; and yet we are to ignore the wishes of the people of North- 
ern Dakota, we are to trample under foot their expressed will at the 
polls, and we are to consult the supposed necessities of politicians in 
Southern Dakota who want two seats in the Senate, places upon the 
bench, seats in the House of Representatives and in a State Legisla- 
ture, to say nothing of the subordinate and minor positions. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been said here and dragged into this 
debate about the votes in the Southern States. It is not pertinent to 
this discussion, but as a Democrat I deny the truth of those state- 
ments. I say there is no evidence that the vote in the Southern States 
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has been suppressed by violence and fraud as has been repeatedly 
charged upon the hustings and in both Houses of Congress, 

I know it is a part of the political staple of the Republican party to 
make the statement that one vote in the South counts as much as two 
votes in the North in electing a President. My distinguished friend 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] made that charge. Mr. Blaine, the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency, commenced his canyass by a gush- 
ing effusion in regard to the patriotism and conservative tendencies of 
the Southern people, and after he had been defeated denounced ina 
violent speech in his own State the people of the South, and said that 
by shotguns and revolvers and fraud they had elected Grover Cleveland 
to be President of the United States. This statement has been made 
so often in the press and by orators of the Republican party that unin- 
formed persons throughout the country have come to believe it. 

It is true that at local elections, North and South, men absent them- 
selves from the polls. It is true that in every State in this Union 
where there are not personal issues, where there is not a close election, 
there is an absence of suffrage to be found in the returns; but in a 
Presidential election the returns show that within a margin of a very 
little per cent. the vote inthe South is equal tothe vote in the North. 
I do not content myself with this statement, but I will prove it from 
the figures themselves, I,hold in my hand a statement taken from 
the census of 1880 and the official returns of votes in the respective 
States of the Union in 1884, when Mr. Cleveland was elected Presi- 
dent, and we will see from an examination whether the statement is 
true that one vote in the South counts as much as two votes in the 
North in the election of a President of the United States. Ihave taken 
the trouble to put these States together, one voting the Republican 
ticket and the other the Democratic ticket. 

Rhode Island in 1880, by the last census, had 76,898 voters. That 
State cast, in 1884, 32,771 votes, the per cent. being 42.6. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What do you mean by voters? 

Mr. VEST. Imean persons who were qualified to vote, and returned 
by the census as such. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yon mean people over twenty-one years of age? 

Mr. VEST. I mean the people who were voters. I can not use any 
other word. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Under the laws of that State. 

Mr. VEST. Under the laws of that State qualified to vote. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Yes; but under the laws of that State one must 
have paid a tax, I think; I am not sure about it. 

Mr. VEST. One must own, as I understand it, $134. or $144 worth 
of real estate. We have heard a great deal about fraudulent elections. 
I know nothing about the recent election in Rhode Island, but I re- 
ceived a Republican paper, I believe, called the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal. 

Mr. PLATT, Hardly a Republican paper. 

Mr. VEST. Well, whatisit? It is not Democratic. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is the question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VEST, I leave my friends on the other side of the Chamber to 
determineits politics. Rhode Island isa Republican State. That paper 
neyer has supported a Democrat for office within my knowledge. If it 
is not Republican, it is nothing. The Democratic party is not respon- 
sible for it. It isa reputable journal, and it says that votes were re- 
cently sold to the highest bidder in the streets of that city. Yet, we 
hear a great deal about fraud and corruption in the South and other 
parts of the Union. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Would the Senator mind—I do not see a Rhode 
Island Senator here now—if I should interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doesthe Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have been informed from what I consider to be 
the best authority that for every $1 that any misguided and wicked 
Republican, I will say, offered or paid for a vote at that election there 
were $10 offered and paid by some misguided, I will siy, and wicked 
Democrat; and I sincerely believe that that is true. 

Mr. VEST. If there is no other subject of congratulation, itisthata 
little money is found in the hands of the Democrats. In other times 
the Republicans have had it all. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There has been a good deal more for the last three 


years, 

Mr. VEST. All the money power of this country, the national banks, 
the moneyed industries—everything that has money in it—has been 
controlled and used by the Republican party. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Does the Senator mean that all the industrial 
establishments of the United States are in the hands of the Repub- 
licans? Do not the Democrats work, and have they not some capital ? 

Mr. VEST. Itis useless for us to bandy words about it. The Sen- 
ator’s party, according to his idea and that of leading Republicans, is 
the party of wealth, and education, and refinement, and civilization, 
and Christianity, and universal education. All the virtues are found 
there; but barbaric politics is found alone with the Democratic party. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think that is true. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VEST. Yes, sir; no doubt. T have no question that the Sen- 
ator from Vermont believes that identical thing, that if a Democrat is 
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ever saved under the plan of redemption it is a great mistake. There 
is no doubt aboutit. The table I have had prepared is as follows: 


Total voting 
population. 


Vote cast 
in 1884, Per cent, 


76,898 82,771 42.6 

205, 789 $91, 578 44.5 

81,255 12, 797 40.9 

321, 438 143, 543 44.6 

329, 392 193, 738 58.8 

259, 884 153, 489 59,0 

502, 648 303, 383 60,3 

182, 971 125,508 68.6 

Vermont... 95, 621 59, 382 62.1 
Kentucky... 376, 221 275, 16 73.3 
Maine......... . 187,323 129, 509 69.1 
Tennessee. 330, 305 259, 468 78.6 
Michigan. 467, 687 401,186 $5.7 
Virginia.. 334,505 234, 991 85.2 
Pennsyly 1, 094, 284 889, 328 82.2 
Texas. 380, 376 322, 209 84.7 
Ohio. „s. 5 826,577 784, 807 94.9 
Bn Ps, TESTE Ki DOES Hie Me aie OTe ee, 61, 699 59, 872 97.0 


If that be not satisfactory, as of course itis not, take the votes of 
every State inthe Union. Take the sixteen former slaveholding States, 
savas Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia, and the aggregate of the 
per cent. of votes in those States at the Presidential election of 1884 
was 1162.2. Divideit by sixteen, the number of States, and the average 
per cent. of the voting population that appeared at the polls was 72.6 

r cent, 

Peake the non-slaveholding States, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wis- 
consin, numbering twenty-two, and the aggregate per cent. in all those 
States was 1732.3 per cent. Divided by the number of States, twenty- 
two, it would make 78.8 per cent. of the whole voting population, or in 
the Northern States, to use that sectional expression, in the non-slave- 
holding States 6 per cent. more of the voting population only appeared 
at the polls than in the Southern States or the former slaveholding 
section of the Union. The statement in detail is as follows: 


59.0 58.8 

68.6 71.0 

78.6 77.4 

97.0 62.1 

44.6 99.3 

73.3 90.2 

50.4 100.0 

80.1 69.1 

50.3 60,3 

81.5 85.7 

91.1 89.0 

44.5 104.0 

78.6 40.9 

84.7 80,4 

85.2 87.0 

94.7 83.0 

94.9 

88.3 

82.2 

42.6 

62.1 

93.9 

Total, 16 States „seses... 1732.3 

Divided by 16 equals 72.6 percent.of | Divided by 22 equals 78.8 per cent. of 
whole voting population, whole voting population. 


Yet in the face of these figures, which can not be denied, taken from 
the census and the official returns, we are told by the Senator from 
Ohio, and Mr. Blaine, the recent Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and by every Republican newspaper throughout this country, 
that one vote in the South counts as much as two votes in the North 
in the election of a President of the United States. 

We are told that we are keeping Dakota out of the Union for partisan 
purposes. I stand here to-day and make the proposition that I madein 
1886 : I will vote for the admission of Dakotaasan entire State within 
this Union to-morrow. Iam not afraid to give the Republican party 
three more electoral votes in the electoral college in the next Presi- 
dential contest. My confidence in my and in the people of this 
country is such that I believe Cleveland will be elected President by a 
majority in which three electoral votes will be so small a fraction as 
not to affect the result to any perceptible extent. 

I pledge my word and honor here, and I believe that every Democrat 

t will do the same, I will vote for the admission of Dakota as one 
State; but I will not vote for the division of Dakota, because I believe 
that no consideration of public policy demands it. I believe that 
State will not be too large, considering its climate and soil. 

We have heard the most extravagant panegyric on the soil, the cli- 
mate, the people of Dakota. Notwithstanding what we know of that 


region we have heard here of roses and flowers and cloudless skies and 
balmy zephyrs. We have heard of a people so elevated, so honest, so 
civilized, so Christianized that hardly any population in this country 
can be brought in safe comparison with them. 

Mr. President, who has kept Dakota out of the Union? For two 
years it was kept out by the Republican party. Let me read you a 
little history. I read now an extract from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, published in the National Republican of the city of Washington, 
There is no doubt, I suppose, about the polities of that paper. ‘There 
is no barbaric politics here, I will say to the Senator from Vermont, 
It is the organ of the Republican party at the Capital. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator is mistaken about its being an or- 
gan. It is a Republican paper. 

Mr. VEST. Well, we will take it in the modified form. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Wedo not have organs in our party. 

Mr. VEST. No, no organs, of course! There are some very active 
organs occasionally on the other side of the Chamber in the way of 
Statements. The Washington Republican of March 22, 1882, says: 

Mr. HALE, in presenting a protest against the admission of Dakota as a State, 
sald it disclosed the following remarkable condition of affairs— 

I commend this to my Republican friends who are always so ex- 
tremely active in discussing the repudiating tendencies of the Demo- 
cratic party, and of the Southern States particularly— 

In 1872 the county of Yankton, one of the largest in the Territory, under an 
act of the Legislature, sought for by the people of the county, issued bonds to 
the amount of $200,000 to aid the construction of the Southern Dakota Railroad, 
The bonds being issued were put upon the market accompanied by represen- 
tationsof the leading men of the Territory as to their being sound and good, 
and were taken by people al! over the United States, representing many diner: 
ent States. The road wasbuilt. Itisthe only road going into Yankton County, 
is funning to this day, and everybody concerned is receiving the benefit of it. 
After paying interest for a short time, the county repudiated, or declined to pa 
further, and the bondholders were thrown into the courts. They passed throu A 
all the stages of litigation in the Territory and in the United States courts, made 
out their case and were awarded judgment, upon which the officials of the Fer- 
ritory at once invoked the action of the Dakota Legislature— 

I ask the attention of my friend from Illinois, if he is in the Cham- 
ber, to that statement. In his address the other day he said that but 
one county in Dakota was concerned in this, Now the facts are, as the 
record shows in the Supreme Court and as the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALF] said, that the Legislature of the whole Territory came to the 
assistance of the repudiators and passed the acts that are now recited— 
to aid them in their repudiation, and the Legislature at once passed different 
acts operating in favor of his repudiation by the county. The protest sets forth 
“ that among the acts so passed was one which repealed a previous law author- 
aing a levy upon the property of the county for the payment of any judgment 
obtained against the county.” 

Another act. was passed enabling the county commissioners to effect an im- 
mediate termination of their official powers by filing a resignation in the office 
of the county clerk, The operation of this act was that when a mandamus was 
issued in favor of the creditors the county oflicers at once filed their resignation, 
and there was no board for the writ to operate upon. 

Mr. Hate added that upon these facts the petitioners, located in different 
States, respectfully submitted that the people of Dakota had not yet shown 
themselves capable of self-government unrestrained by Federal supervision, 
and that, as the petitioners invested their money on the faith of Congress, they 
hada right now to ask Congress to see to it that the people of that Territory 
are not encouraged in their efforts at re iation. He asked that the protest 
be tabled and printed, and gave notice when the bill admitting Dakota, 
already eran came up he would offer an amendment deferring the admis- 
sion untilthe record of the Territory is cleared, 

From the New York Tribune—I believe that isa Republican paper, 
if not an organ—of March 23, 1882, I read the following, as briefly as 
possible: 

The protest made by Senator HALE agains’ 

resents an issue upon which it may be exccedingly important for the Repub- 
| rey party to place itself on record. Mr. HALE’S ment of facts makes out 
a sone deat against admission. He states that in 1872 Yankton County is- 
sui nds, 


For two years the Senator from Maine prevented the passage of the 
bill through the Senate. He prevented it until these bonds were paid, 
principal and interest. The Senate of the United States was made a 
collecting . If this crime exists against the people of Dakota, 
what must be said of this action on the Republican side of this Cham- 
ber which perpetrated this crime, as it is called, for two years in order 
to collect so much money for certain people in different States of the 
Union? 

But the Democratic party is assailed: It is said that by fraud, by 
trickery, by evasion, almost by violence we have denied these people 
the highest rights of American Coa meng, Mr. President, we have 
not denied them anything that has been hitherto given to the people 
of any of the Territories or States of this great Union. We say now, 
and I have no hesitation in saying it to any one and anywhere, we are 

to admit this Territory asa whole. We are not willing to di- 
vide it. We believe that there are no reasous for its division. We 
believe that this thing springs from unfair motives and to achieve per- 
sonal and party ends. 

There are already two States admitted into the Union that are larger 
in area than this proposed State of Dakota if not divided—Texas and 
California; but the Senator from Wisconsin makes the extraordinary 
argument that no more empire States are wanted; that the Republican 
party does not want an empire Republican State in the Northwest to 
offset politically and otherwise the empire State of Texas, which he says 
is hopelessly Democratic and given up to the party of barbaric politics. 


t the admission of Dakota asa State 


1888. 
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Mr. President, I choose to say nothing more in regard to this ques- 
tion, and I leave it before the American people upon the record that 
has been made here by the two parties. I shall vote, as I said, for the 
admission of Dakotaas.a whole. I shall not vote to divide it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. (Put- 
ting the question.) The ayes appear to have it, 

Mr. PLATT. I ask for a division. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let the amendment be read. 

Mr. BUTLER. The amendment has been read in full to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Carolina is to strike oyt and insert. 

Mr. ALLISON. I thought it was another amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. There ee an amendment to oe amendment, as I 
supposed, pending, and I supposed it was upon that we were to vote. 
Ido not oe that the amendment has been offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment that was proposed 
to be offered by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] 
to the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina was not formally 
«fered. It was presented as an amendment proposed to be submitted, 
and ordered to be printed, but it has not been submitted. The ques- 
tion therefore recurs upon the amendment of the Senator from South 

ind, upon which a division has been called for. 

Mr. STEWART. Let the amendment be read. 

Mr. DOLPH. Does the Senator from Nevada understand that the 
amendment is a very long bill and is an enabling act, the proposition 
being to substitute an enabling act for the bill reported from the com- 


mittee? 
Mr. STEWART. I withdraw my request for the reading. 

The question being put, the ayes were 23— 

Mr. DOLPH. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BLAIR. DoI understand that my colleague [Mr. CHANDLER] 
proposed an amendment to be moved to the amendment now pending? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. CHANDLER] had an amendment printed that he said it was his 
intention to offer as an amendment to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BLAIR. My colleague seems to be temporarily absent from 
the Chamber, and I desire that there shall be no action taken that will 
interfere with his offering that amendment, if he desires to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has through misconcep- 
tion misstated what the purpose of the Senator from New Hampshire 
was. It was to amend the part proposed to be stricken ont, and not 
the part proposed to be inserted. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iam not aware of the condition of the bill. I un- 
derstood that he desired to offer an amendment which he deemed 
quite important, at some stage, and if this is the point where it should 
he done I hope that the vote may not be pressed so hastily that he can 
not be sent for to his committee-room. I have no doubt he is there. 
I have sent for him. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I should like to say a word or two 
about this business. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator will pause one moment 
until order is restored in the Chamber. 

Mr. BUTLER. ItisquiteevidentthattheSenate willnot get toa vote 
on the bill this evening or on any of the amendments. It is now get- 
ting late, and perhaps the Senator from Vermont would yield to a mo- 
tion for an executive session. If he does, I will make that motion. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish to call up a bill on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Carolina 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 


ness. 

Mr. PLATT. Can not we have some understanding as to when the 
vote shall be taken? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina withdraw his motion? 

Mr. BUTLER, I will suspend it for the time being. If it is un- 
derstood that this measure shall be laid aside informally and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon desires to call up a bill which will not occupy much 
time, I have no special anxiety about an executive session. I will 
withdraw the motion for the moment. 

Mr. PLATT. I have not spoken on this matter since the debate 
was opened. I should like a little time before the vote is taken to re- 
ply to some arguments which have been made on the other side—not 
a long time. I would suggest to the Senator from South Carolina 
whether we can not have an understanding that we shall take the vote 
on the amendments and the bill some time to-morrow. 

Mr. BUTLER. That will be entirely agreeable to me, though I 
think it not at all unlikely that I shall ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate for a short time in response to some observations on the other side. 

Mr. PLATT. Say as soon as 5 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should not like to name any particular hour. I 
would say to-morrow, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. PLATT. Well, say that we will vote on it to-morrow. 


Mr. BUTLER. I have no objection to that, but I have no right to 
speak for anybody else. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. _I ought to say, if I may, that I-shall not probably 
occupy more than twenty minutes in what I have to say; so that very 
likely we can get to an early vote to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Connecticut to ask unanimous consent that the vote upon the 
bill and amendments be taken to-morrow. Is there objection? [A 
pause.] The Chair hears none. Such is the agreement of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. If there is no Senator who desires to continue the 
debate this evening, I would ask unanimous consent of the Senate that 
the bill be informally laid aside, and then I shall ask, if that be agreed 
to, unanimous consent of the Senate to consider a bill reported by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER], from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds this morning. 

Mr. COKE. I wish to say a word. 

Mr. SAWYER. I do not~wish to interfere with my friend from Ten- 
nessee, but when his bill is concluded I should like to ask the Senate 
to take up ion bil 

Mr. HARRIS The bill reported by the Senator’s colleague will not 
take five minutes; but I yield to the Senator from Texas [ Mr. COKE], 
who wishes to submit some remarks on the pending bill. 

Mr. SAWYER. Then I have notanything to say. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, yesterday the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HoAR] placed upon record a statement with reference to a 
construction of the joint resolution under which the Republic of Texas 
was admitted as a State into the Union, which I do not propose to dis- 
cuss at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will pause. Senators 
will please resume their seats. 

Mr. DAWES. I suggest tothe Senator that my colleague is absent, 
and it might be as well for him to make his suggestions at a subsequent 
time when my colleague shall be present. 

Mr. COKE. Will the Senator’s colleague be here to-morrow? 

Mr. DAWES. I presume he will. I know not why he is absent 
now. : 

Mr. COKE. At the request of the Senator I will postpone what I 
have to say until to-morrow. It is simply in reference to the state- 
ment made by the Senator’s colleague on the subject of the joint reso- 
lution by which Texas became a part of the Union, he having made a 
statement in regard to it from which I entirely dissent and in rela- 
tion to which I desire to make a few remarks. I will, however, post- 
pone what I have to say until to-morrow. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Mr. HARRIS. I renew my request, if there be no Senator who de- 
sires to continue the debate on the pending measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that the pending order be informally laid aside to 
enable him to move the consideration of House bill 7220. 

-There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7220) to amend an act entitled 
“An act for the erection of a public building at Chattanooga, Tenn.,” 
approved February 25, 1885, and the act amendatory thereof approved 
February 21, 1887. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CONSIDERATION OF PENSION BILLS. 


Mr. SAWYER. I move now to take up the private pension bills 
favorably reported for present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
rgd ines conent: Pipe the Senate proceed now to the consideration * 
of private pension bills on the Calendar favorably reported. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, 


Cases in which there is a favorable 
report and to which there is no objection. 


RAILWAY BRIDGES OVER RED AND LITTLE RIVERS. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I ask the Senator from Wisconsin to yield 
to me for the purpose of calling up a brief bill which I desire to haye 
passed, and which is No. 698 on the Calendar, being Senate bill 2179. 

Mr. SAWYER, If it does not lead to any discussion, I will yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I havea joint resolution which I desire to have 
passed, and I am certain it will lead to no discussion. 

Mr. SAWYER. It will only take a few minutes to pass the pen- 
sion bills, However, I will not object to these requests. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JoNEsS]? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2179) authorizing the Kansas City, Texarkana and Gulf Rail- 
be Company to bridge the Red and Little Rivers, in the State of 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments. The first amendment was, in section 3, line 14, after the word 
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“*in,”? to strike out ‘‘ which ” and insert ‘‘ whose jurisdiction;”’ so as 
to read: 

And in case of any litigation arising from any obstruction or alleged obstruc- 
tion to the free navigation of said river, caused or alleged to be caused by said 
bridge, the case may be brought in the district court of the United States for 
ee a of Arkansas, in whose jurisdiction any portion of said bridge may be 

jocated, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, line 22, after the word ‘‘as,”’ 
to strike ont ‘‘Congress’’ and insert ‘‘the Secretary of War;’’ in line 
26, after the words ‘‘revocation by,” to strike out ‘‘law’’ and insert 
‘*the Secretary of War;’’ in line 27, after the word ‘‘in,’’ to strike 
out ‘‘the’’ and insert ‘‘his;’’ in the same line, after the word ‘‘judg- 
ment,” strike out ‘‘of Congress;’’ and in the same line, after the word 
‘*so,’? to strike out ‘‘require’’ and insert “‘requires;’’ so as to make 
the clause read: 

And the said structures shall be changed at the cost and expense of the own- 
ers thereof, from time to time, as the Secretary of War may direct, so as to pre- 
serve the free and convenient navigation of said rivers, and the authority to 
erect and continue any and all of said bridges shall be subject to revocation by 
the Secretary of War whenever the public good, in his judgment, so requires, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to add the following: 

Sec. 7. That this act shali be null and void if actual construction of the bridge 
or bridges herein authorized be not commenced within one year and completed 
within three years from the approval of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to beread 
a third time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear the repealing and modifying 
section read. 

The Secretary read section 6, as follows: 


Sec. 6. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, 


The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
LOAN OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 


Mr. STEWART. I ask to set aside the regular order temporarily, 
for the purpose of taking up Order of Business 654, being the joint 
resolution (S. R. 24) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to loan cer- 
tain scientific instruments. 

Mr. SAWYER. I will yield provided it does not lead to debate. 

Mr. STEWART. It will not lead to debate. 3 

Mr. EDMUNDS (to Mr. SAWYER). Take up your pension bills. 

Mr. SAWYER. Iwill immediately after this. I reserve the right 
to resume the floor if this measure leads to debate. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

roceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. R. 24) authorizing the 
ag a of the Navy to loan certain scientific instruments. Itau- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Navy to loan any scientific instruments 
in the possession of any of the bureaus under his charge, and notin 
use, to persons taking observations, or making investigations in con- 
nection with, or for the use of, any department of the public service, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, taking such security for 
the safe-keeping and return of the instruménts on demand as he may 
deem necessary. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. A 


JAMES ANDERSON. 


Mr. SAWYER. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first private pension bill on the 
Calendar will be stated. . 

The bill (S. 2283) granting a pension to James Anderson was announced 
as first in order, and the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to its consideration. It proposes to place on the pension-roll 
the name of James Anderson, late a private in Company B, Fourth Regi- 


. ment New Hampshire Volunteers. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MARY ROBINSON. 

The bill (H. R. 6759) granting a pension to Mary Robinson was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Mary Robinson, dependent mother of Andrew 
J. Robinson, late a member of Company C, Eighth New York Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered toa 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THEODORE GARDNER. 

The bill (H. R. 5118) granting a perilon to Theodore Gardner was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 

nsion-roll the name of Theodore Gardner, late sergeant First Battery 

ansas Volunteers, at the rate of $17 per month, in lieu of the pen- 
sion he now receives. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STEPHEN THURSTON. 

The bill (H. R. 6812) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
Thurston was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to increase the pension of Stephen Thurston, of Belfast, Me., late a pri- 
vate in Company G, First Regiment of Maine Volunteers, at the rate 
of $45 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read in that case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. SAWYER 
April 10, 1888: 

The Committee on Pensions,to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6812) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Stephen Thurston, have examined the same, and 


report: 
. This bill passed the House on the 30th of March, The House report is adopted, 


and is as follows: 

“Claimant was a private in Company G, First Maine Heavy Artillery, and 
was wounded by two rifle-balls in the thigh at the battle of Petersburgh, Va., 
July 18, 1864. In consequence of the wound the leg became shriveled and en- 
tirely useless, aud also gangrenous. From the time of his discharge he has been 
ooavene to use two crutches, A medical examination on January 19, 1865, is 
as follows: 

*** Applicant is totally disabled by gunshot wound of right thigh; posone 
destroyed nearly all the fleshy part of posterior portion of thigh; the leg is per- 
manently flexed upon the thigh; he is much prostrated, etc.’ 

“Other medical examinations from time to time revealed the fact tat thense 
of the leg was wholly and permanently lost. . 

"The following recent medical certificates are filed with your committee: 

“ BELFAST, ME., February 14, 1888, 

“This is to certify that I have this day examined Stephen Thurston, former] 
Company G, First Maine Heavy Artillery, and find that the right leg is in ait 
condition from wounds received while in the service of the United tes as to 
place him upon the pension-list ratedasan amputation at middle third of femur. 
The condition of the limb is such from the effectsof gangrene that it is useless. 
and no suitable stump could be made for the support of an artificial limb. 
consider his condition worse than one of amputation of the thigh. Iam disin- 


terested. 
“HORATIO H. JOHNSON, M. D. 
“STATE or MAINE, Waldo, ss: 
“Subscribed and sworn to before me February 18, 1888. 
“[SEAL.] WM, H. FOGLER, Notary Public, 
“ BELFAST, ME,, February 17, 1888. 
“This certifies that I have this day examined Stephen Thurston, formerly 
Company G, First Maine Heavy Artillery, and find his right leg useless from 
wounds received while in the service of the United States. The present con- 
dition of the limb is such, from the effects of gangrene, that no suitable stump 
could be made for the support of an artificial limb. In my opinion his con- 
dition is worse than amputation of the thigh, I have no interest in the claim, 
“G. 0. KILGORE, M. D. 
“STATE OF MAISE, Waldo, ss: 


“Subscribed and sworn to before me February 18, 1888. 
“ISEAL. ] WM, H. FOGLER, Notary Publio, 


“In addition to the above, a petition signed by the county treasurer, the judge 
of provers Jue of police court, the collector of taxes, the editor of the local 
newspaper, and a large number of lawyers, merchants, manufacturers, and 
other business men, citizens of Belfast, Me., is in the hands of your committee, 
setting forth the merits of this case, and urging that the increase of pension be 


granted, 

“Claimant is now receiving a pension of $36 per month, which is the full 
amount that can be allowed under the pension laws; but it is evident that this 
case is one that Congress can properly take cognizance of. It is conclusively 
shown that the leg is utterly worthless, and that, even if amputation should be 
resorted to, the tissues have been so completely destroyed by gangrene that it 
would be im ible to wear an artificial limb. This fact makes the disability 
clearly equal to that for which $45 is allowed under the genéral law.” 

The bill is reported favorably, with a recommendation that it do pass, 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 
WILLIAM P. MADDEN. 

The bill (S. 2233) granting a pension to William P. Madden was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 

nsion-roll the name of William P. Madden, late private Company I, 
Sixth United States Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CYRUS TUTTLE. 

The bill (S. 2008) granting a pension to Cyrus Tuttle was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension- 
roll the name of Cyrus Tuttle, late private Company D, Fifteenth 
Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I call attention to the fact that according to the 
report in this case there has been no application for a review or reopen- 
ing of it since August 19, 1884. The last action of the Pension Office 
seems to have been in 1884. As a matter of course, no additional evi- 
dence has been secured since that time—— 

Mr. SAWYER. I will let the bill pass over. 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, I do not want sd gt over. I merely call 
attention to it. If the committee is satisfied that no additional evi- 
dence can be procured, that action would be final; but, as a matter of 
course, the Pension Office considers these claims pending all the time, 
and at any time receives additional evidence. 

Mr. SAWYER. We were satisfied we could not procure the addi- 
tional evidence and that it was a jast case, and we consequently re- 
ported it. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
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LLIAM KELS rected to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
3 W K m -e of the pipeta laws, ie ame of William Terna. late lieutenant-colonel of 

d The bill (S. 2106) granting a pension to William Kelsey was con- | the Thirty-eighth Ohio Veteran Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension of 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- | $50 per month, in lieu of the pension he is now receiving. 


sion-roll the name of William Kelsey, late of Company G, Sixth Regi- | The amendment was agreed to. 


ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry. The next amendment was to strike out section 2, as follows: 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to | sSxc.2. That the act approved July 5, 1884, granting an increase of pension to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. William Irving, is hereby repealed. 
MRS. ELIZABETH WHITE. The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill (S. 2089) for the relief of Mrs. Elizabeth White was con- | ,, rhe bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 


: } : d in. 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the ee itr ; i 
pension-roll the name of Elizabeth White, mother of Charles H. White, | ,, 12° Dill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 


late of Company K, Seventeenth Regiment Iowa Volunteers. waist is Hates pa 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to WILLIAM F. RANDOLPH. 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. The bill (H. R. 5233) granting a pension to William F. Randolph 
ROSALOO SAGE. was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 


The bill (S. 2137) for the relief of Rosaloo Sage was considered as in RAN Pegi opts demand p late of Company E, 
Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-roll the The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
name of Rosaloo Sage, late of Company A, Eighth Iowa Infantry. a third Seadines read Gia think dime: ana 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 8, 5 = p 5 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 7 FRANCES- H. PLUMMER, 

MERCY A. CUTTS. The bill (S. 2091) granting a pension to Frances H. Plummer was 


F p A : considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
a, S eS) sa raid S paon hay Mercy PIRE Tak oane: pension. roll the name of Frances H. Plummer, widow of Brig. Gen. 
sion-roll the name of Masy A ‘Cutts ioother of Enoch F. Cutts de- Soph B, Plummer United patea Army; a $100 a month, in lien of 

late of Company A, Thirty-first Maine Volunteers. TSE COCREELL, Late rt be read in that case. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 5 7 po 


= z Ere S The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. BLOD- 
JOSEPH VERBISKY. 


GETT, April 10, 1888: 
The bill (S. 2105) granting an increase of pension to Joseph Ver- | The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred a bill granting a pension 
bisky was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to | to Frances H. Plummer, have ha erties ee para a ek tah See NE 
x rances H. Plummer, the cant, is the widow o e $ - 
place on the pension-roll the name of Joseph Verbisky, late of the Sec- mer, who graduated at West point in 1841 and served during the Mexican war, 
ond Regiment United States Infantry, at the rate of $50 per month, in | and later in the regular Army. He was brigadier-general in the war of the re- 
lieu of the pension he is now receiving. bellion, serving under General Lyon in Missouri. During an engagement at 
Mr. COCKRELL. Let th eG hatread-in that Springtield, Mo., he was severely.wounded by being struck in the hip by arifle- 
` . e repo 1n that case. ball, which was not extracted. While suffering from his wound, and against 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. SAw- 

YER April 10, 1888: 


the advice of the army surgeon, who warned him that to engage in active serv- 
The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2105) granting 


ice in his then enfeebled condition would endanger his life, he, however, 
chose to respond to the call of his superior officers, and reported for duty at 
an increase of pension to Joseph Verbisky, have examined the same, and re- 


Corinth, Miss., where he very soon died quite suddenly on August 9, 1862. 

From abundance of medical testimony it appears that General Plummer's 
death was caused from exposure incident to army life, together with the wound 
hey ey in the service. Therefore, your committee recommend the passage of 
the bill. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM WALLACE YOUNG. 

The bill (S. 1575) granting an increase of pension to William Wallace 
Young was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
increase the pension of William Wallace Young, late a private in Com- 
pany B, One hundred and twenty-first New York Volunteers, to the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARCUS D. RAYMOND. 


rt: 

The claimant under this bill enlisted in the regular Army of the United States 
as & private in Company I, Second Regiment of Infantry, on the Sth day of Oc- 
tober, 1851, and was honorably discharged January 18,1853. He was pensioned 
October 8, 1853, from January 18, 1853, for amputation of left arm and fracture 
of right wrist,” which has been increased at sundry times until the present, 
and he is now in receipt of $35 per month. He made application for increase 
under the act of August 4, 1886, which was rejected by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions on the ground “that his arm was not amputated at the shoulder-joint, or 
so near thejointasto prevent the useofan artificial limb.” AssistantSurgeon C. 
Ewen, United States Army, certifies ‘ that upon examination of claimant, he finds 
that he has lost his left arm at the elbow; the use of the right arm is impaired 
from a fracture of the ulna, and the arm is weak; there is great difficulty ofspeech 
(partial ralysis), apparently resulting from gunshot wound of head.” Mar- 
garet J. Verbisky, wife of claimant, testifies “‘that for eleven years claimant 
has been helpless, unable to dress or feed himself; one side is paralyzed, and 
he has to be covered and turned over in bed; that he requires the constant care ' 
and attention of another person,” 


Henry Hamborg and Max Haselby swear that the claimant requires the hel he bill (S. 2012 nting increase of pensi arcus D. - 
of his wife in dressing and washing himself, and in cutting is VICARIA, Under he ( ) gra : eee rl one w aare z Ray 


the statement of facts ‘presented: your committee are of the opinion that the mond was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The Committee 
claimant is very nearly totally disabled, and that if a rating was allowed for | ON Pensions reported an amendment, in line 9, before the word “ dol- 
this disability to right arm the pension would exceed the amount proposed by | lars” to strike out ‘‘ thirty ’’ and insert ‘“‘twenty;’’ so as to make the 

the bill, and they therefore report the bill with a favorable recommendation. | bill read: 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, orderedte } peit enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be,and he is hereby, au- 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
ZENAS T. HAINES. limitations of the pension laws, the name of Marcus D. Raymond, late a SE rri 


5 j z of Company I, Twentieth Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and a private of 
The bill (S. 1933) granting a pension to Zenas T. Haines was con- | pany B, Fortieth Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, at the rate of $20 per month, 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. The Committee on Pensions | $” Heu of the amount per month he is now receiving. 
reported an amendment, toadd to the bill ‘‘and pay him a pension at 


The amendment was agreed to. 
the rate of $50 a month, in lieu of the pension he is now receiving;’’ | The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendmer.t 
so as to make the bill read: 


was concurred in. 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 


third time, and passed. 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Zenas T. Haines, late a mem- HENRY SPRAGUE, 
ber of Company D, Forty-fourth Massachusetts Volunteers, and pay him a pen- ` 3 i p 
sion at the rate of $50 a month, in lieu of the pension he is now receiving. The bill (8. 2018) granting an increase of pension to Henry Sprague 
The amendment was agreed to. | was considered asin Committee of the Whole. The Committee on Pen- 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment , Sions reported an amendment, in line 10, to fill the blank before the word 
was concurred in. | “dollars” by inserting ‘‘twenty;’’ so as to make the bill read: 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the | . Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
third time, and ed £ £ | thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
e, passed. 2 ! limitations of the pension laws, the name of Henry Sprague, late a soldier in 
WILLIAM IRVING. i the war with Mexico, First United States Artillery, regular Army, also of eight- 
The bill (S. 1912) granting an increase of pension to William Irvin gic years’ service as a marine in the Navy of the United States, and also a sol- 


z $ Fi | dier from Vermont in the war of the rebellion, and to pay him a pension of 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. | £20 per month from and after the passage of this act, in lieu of the pension now 


i ae a a a 


The Committee on Pensions reported the bill with amendments. i received by him. 
The first amendment was in section 1, line 8, before the word ‘‘dol- | Theamendment was agreed to. 
lars,” tostrike out ‘‘sixty’’ and insert ‘“‘fifty ;” and in the same line, | . The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
after the word ‘‘month,’’ to insert ‘‘in lieu of the pension he is now | was concurred in. 
receiving ;’’ so as to make the section read: The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby. authorized and di- | third time, and passed. 
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ANNIE LEONARD, 


The bill (S. 2194) granting a pension to Annie Leonard was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Annie Leonard, widow of Terrance Leonard, de- 
ceased, late of Company D, Sixty-third New York Volunteers, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. EMILY M. WYMAN. 


The bill (H. R. 4672) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Emily 
M. Wyman was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension-roll the namé of Emily M. Wyman, widow of 
the late Rear-Admiral Robert H. Wyman, United States Navy, at the 
rate of $50 per month, in lieu of her present pension. 

‘The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE S. THWING. 


The bill (S. 2240) for the relief of George S. Thwing was considered 
asin Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension- 
rolls the name of George S. Thwing, formerly of Company E, First 
Regiment New York Marine Artillery. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ROSALIE ALEX. 


- The bill (S. 2144) granting a pension to Rosalie Alex was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-rolls 
the name of Rosalie Alex, widow of Frederick W. Alex, late corporal 
in Company D, Twenty-eighth Regiment of Ohio Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MEHITABLE WHEELOCK. 


The bill (H. R, 4110) granting a pension to Mehitable Wheelock was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, It proposes to place upon 
the pension-list the name of Mehitable Wheelock, widow of Jacob E. 
Wheelock, late of Company C, First Vermont Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HORATIO R. MARYMAN, 


The bill (H. R. 807) for the relief of Horatio R. Maryman was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Horatio R. Maryman, of the District of Columbia, 
father of Richard A. Maryman, late of Company B, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALFRED PEARSON. 


The bill (S. 2454) granting an increase of pension to Alfred Pearson 
was announced as the next pension bill in order on the Calendar, 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. Ihave been advised of the death of the party, 
and I therefore move to indefinitely postpone the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


OLIVE WALLACE, 


The bill (H. R. 4106) granting a pension to Olive Wallace was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to put on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Olive Wallace, formerly Olive Burbank, mother 
of Charles H. Burbank, late of Company C, ‘Third Regiment Vermont 
Volunteers, on account of whose death pension certificate No. 68800 
was heretofore issued to her as dependent mother, but vacated on ac- 
count of subsequent marriage. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. Davis 
April 10, 1883: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R, 4106) grant- 
img a pension to Olive Wallace, have examined the same, and report: 

Your committee agree with the House committee in making this case an ex- 
ception to the rule, and recommend the passage of the bill, for the reasons set 
out in the following copy of the House report: 

“ Oharles H, Bu k, private in Company C, Third Regiment Vermont Vol- 
unteers, was killed in action in the battle of the Wilderness. His mother, Olive 
Burbank, was pensioned as a dependent, but pension was discontinued on, ac- 
count of subsequent rem . Her second husband died in 1872, and she 
now asks to be again placed on the roll, and furnishes a large mass of testi- 
mony showing that she is extremely destitute, and has been totally blind for 

ven years. 

X The fact that the son was actually killed in the battle, and that the mother 
is destitute and blind, makes this an exceptionally strong case of its class, and 
as there are various precedents for the passage of such bills, your committee 
report the bill back with a recommendation that it be amended by adding after 
the word * pension-roll,’ in the fourth line, the words ‘subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws,’ and with this amendment recommend its 
passage.” 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask the Senator from Minnesota if there is a 
danger this bill will carry pension back to 1872, when it was vaca 
by her remarriage ? 

Mr. DAVIS. Not in the least, in my opinion. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EMILY G. MILLS. 

The bill (H. R. 4534) for the relief of Emily G. Mills was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to have the name of Emily 
&. Mills, as widow of Oscar B, Mills, late a second assistant engineer 
in the United States Navy (retired), placed on the pension-roll. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELLEN MILLER. 

The bill (S. 2117) granting a pension to Ellen Miller was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension- 
roll the name of Ellen Miller, widow of Jacob Miller, late of Company 
G, Third Pennsylvania Heavy Artillery. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GUSTAVE E. PETERS, 


The bill (S. 2652) granting a pension to Gustave E. Peters was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-rol] the name of Gustave E. Peters, late of Company K, Twenty- 
ninth Michigan Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PENROSE FRANK. 

The bill (S. 2069) granting a pension to Penrose Frank was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Penrose Frank, late a private in Company D, 
Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. 4 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARGARET TONKIN. 


The bill (S. 1885) granting a pension to Margaref Tonkin was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Margaret Tonkin, widow of Gustavus D. Tonkin, 
deceased, late a member of Company H, Eighth New Hampshire Vol- 
unteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COL, D. M. FOX. 


The bill (S. 1819) granting arrears of pension to Col. D. M. Fox was 
considered as in Committee ofthe Whole. The Committee on Pensions 
reported an amendment, after the word “directed,” in line 4, to strike 
out: 

Readjust the sion of Col. D. M. Fox, late of the Twenty-seventh Regiment 
we Visonteore, and pay such pension, fertrek with the degree of 
his disability, from the date of his discharge from the military service to the 
date when his on began under certificate numbered 245757, upon which 
he is now drawing pension. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

Pay D. M. Fox, late colonel of the Twenty-seventh R 
unteers, at the rate of $50 per month, in lieu of that whic! 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay D. M. Fox, late colonel of the Twenty-seventh Ro 
iment Michigan Volunteers, at dhe rate of $0 per month, in lieu of that which 
he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. S SP 

The title was amended so as to read: ‘‘A bill granting increase of pen- 
sion to Col. D. M. Fox.” 


ment Michigan Vol- 
he is now receiving. 


MARY CURTIN. 


The bill (S. 2653) granting a pension to Mary Curtin was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to piace on the pension- 
roll the name of Mary Curtin, widow of Timothy Curtin, late of Com- 
pany I, Forty-eighth Massachusetts Volunteers, at the zate of $12 per 
mon 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report in that case be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. TURPIE 
April 10, 1888: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the petition of Mary Cur- 
tin for a pension, have examined the same, and report: 

That the claimant is the widow of Timothy Curtin, who was a sergeant in 
Company J, Forty-eighth Regiment rH poten Sake be Volunteer Infantry, He 
enlisted at a time not shown; was discharged Sep 3,1863, The soldier 
was a pensioner at the time of his death by reason of pono wound in right 
arm, received at battle of Port Hudson, at the rate of $16 per month. He died 
at Boston, Mass., September 17,1880. His death is recorded as of pneumonia, 

The physician in attendance at last illness says that his disease 
tion; the would have died in a few weeks this latter disease ; that the 


attack from A o sang only hastened death, The claimant and her neighbors 
testify that 
was greatly 


e soldier upon his return home, immediately after his disc ‘. 
broken in health; that he had an incessant hacking cough and was 
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thoroughly disabled for work; that his wound remained almost constantly an 
open sore; that when suppuration ceased the cough became worse, and that the 


waste from the wound weakened thesystem so as to prevent a cure ofthe cough ; 
that this was his condition continuously until he died. 7 
Medical testimony supports this view, and although the claim wasrejected by 
the Pension Office, yet we think it is shown sufficiently that the wound and its 
consequent results were the causes of the husband's th. We therefore re- 
port herewith a bill for the relief of the petitioner, and recommend its passage. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I would suggest to strike out in the last line the 
words ‘‘and pay her at the rate of $12 per month,” so as to place her 
on the same footing with others; I think that would be fair and right. 
Let her be subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, 
and let her be on an equality with all others. 

Mr. DAVIS. TheSenator from Indiana [Mr. TuRPIE] reported that 


ill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I make the motion to strike out that clause. 
Let her be on an equality with others. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The CIHTEF CLERK. In line 7 strike ont the words: 

And pay her at the rate of $12 per month. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think that amendment ought to be adopted. I 
remember only the other day that a House amendment of exactly that 
character was made to one of our bills and we all agreed that it was 
right. It strikes me, as far as [am now informed, that the amendment 
ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. SAWYER. There is no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

THADDEUS S. STEWART. 


The bill (S. 1922) for the relief of Thaddeus 8. Stewart was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to increase the rate 
of pension now allowed to Thaddeus S. Stewart, late a private in Com- 
pany K, One hundred and thirty-seventh Regiment Illinois Infantry 

olunteers, under certificate No. 99554, from $30 to $50 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILHEMINA HOSBAND. 


The bill (S. 2260) restoring the name of Wilhemina Hosband to the 
pension-roll was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to restore to the pension-roll the name of Wilhemina Hosband, widow 
of the late Sandy Hosband, deceased, private in Company K, Eighty- 
second Regiment United States Colored Volunteers, of the city of New 
Orleans, and to pay on her pension certificate numbered 177761. the 
original amount allowed her from the date her name was dropped from 
the roll. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read in that case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. . 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. TURPIE 
April 10, 1888: 

The Commiltee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2260) egie 
hoka maa aoua to the rolls as a pensioner, have examined the same, an 

as foliows: 
e claimant is the widow of Sandy Hosband, who wasa privatein Company 
K, Eighty-second Regiment of United States Colored Infan! of State of Louisi- 
ana, The soldier enlisted September 1, 1863, and served unti September 15, 1864, 
pe nee = small-pox contracted in the service, at the regimental hospital 
a 

The claimant drew a pension as his widow, duly granted, until 1878, when her 
name was dropped from the pension-rolls upon the claim that she had remar- 
ried since death of her husband. The evidence in the ease is very voluminous, 
conflicting, and unsatisfactory. We are only convinced, upon a somewhat 
careful perusal of it, of two facts: First, that the claimant was the wife of the 
soldier at the time of his death; second, that he died in the service. 

Although there is some evidence which might lead us to the conclusion that 
she had been guilty of illicit intercourse with men since she became a pensioner, 
we do not think that itis at all established that she has since her KONANA 
death remarried, or that it is shown that her cobabitation with any one has 
peen s50 oe or notorious, acknowledged or reputed, as to be equivalent 

marr: le 

We recommend the passage of the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move to strike out all after the word ‘‘Loui- 
siana,’’ in line 8, as follows: j 

And she shall be paid on her pension certificate numbered 177761 the original 
amount allowed her from the date her name was dropped from said roll. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Please state the ground of that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The ground is apparent on the face of the report. 
Her name was dropped from the roll on the ground of remarriage in 
1878, and this bill restores her to a pension from 1878 up to this time 
on the ground that she has not lived with any one man long enough 
to become his notorious wife, according to the report. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. This woman could only be debarred of her pen- 
sion as the widow of the soldier if she had lawfully remarried. The 

on laws and the Pension Office, I hope, do not go into an inquiry 
in regard to the morals of the pensioners. If that were done, it would 
be avery unpleasant performance iia great many instances, and in 
others it would be quite the reverse, a very pleasant performance, be- 
cause we should only see the utmost virtue and the utmost destitution 
combined. But it does seem to me thatif the remarriage is not proven 


Congress could hardly fail to correct this error, as it turns ont to have 
been if she has not been remarried, on the ground that she had notled 
the kind of life that she ought tohaye led. Are we to go into that sort 
of question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Here is a case of a widow pensioned on account 
of the death of her husband, and in 1878 a Commissioner of the Pension 
Office who could not be charged with any unkindly feeling to the col- 
ored people, officially and judicially found that this woman had re- 
married, and thereupon he dropped her name from the pension-roll. 
Now, after the lapse of ten years, she comes to Congress and asks that 
her name be restored to the pension-roll, and not only that, but that 
she he given arrears of pension from 1878 to this time. The Commit- 
tee on Pensions find these facts established: 

First, that the claimant was the wife of the soldier at the time of his death; 
second, that he died in the service. 

As to whether she has remarried or not it is uncertain, but she has 
lived in illicit intercourse with men, and not with any one particular 
man long enough to establish the presumption of the relation of wife. 
That is the evidence according to the committee. The Pension Office 
had judicial authority to act upon this matter, and the Pension Office 
in 1878 said they found that she was a married woman, and that find- 
ing has not been reversed by any evidence here, and I say it is enough 
that Congress shall place her back on the pension-roll and let her draw 
a pension from this time, and not give her back pension from 1878 up 
to this time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iithink the suggestion of my friend from Missouri, 
whose views I almost always agree with, is, if I may say so, not alto- 
gether logical. If the evidence does not satisfy the Senate, as it now 
stands, that this woman has not been remarried, and the Senate now 
believes that she has been remarried, she ought not to bave any pen- 
sion atall. But if, on the report of this committee and the facts that 
they have found, there is no satisfactory proof that she has been mar- 
ried to any person since the death of her husband, whatever her life 
may have been in regard to morality, she is legally entitled to her pen- 
sion, because the law says that she shall have it as a widow until she 
isremarried. It is, therefore, as somebody said about 54° 40/ or fight, 
‘the whole or none.” Ifshe has been remarried, or there is any fair 
ground to believe that she has, we onght not to pass this bill at all. 
if there is not satisfactory evidence that she has been remarried, then 
she has been unlawfully deprived of a right that the law gives her as 
the widow of a soldier to have the pension from the time of his death; 
and that brings up simply the question of whether we are to go into 
the personal life that the widows of soldiers lead and to say, affirming 
the opinion of the Commissioner of Pensions or others, that if these 
widows have led immoral lives, and we are satisfied of it, their pen- 
sions shall stop. 

That is not the law; and if the Congress of the United States are to 
set themselves up to go into inquiries into the morality of the lives of 
the widows of soldiers (although in ninety-nine cases in one hundred 
it would bean inquiry that would be honorable to those women, I have 
no doubt, and in the hundredth it might not), we should make a great 
mistake. So, we either ought to pass the bill as reported, or not pass 
it at all, as it seems to me, with great respect to my friend from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not agree with the Senator upon that prop- 
osition. If this widow never remarried, the Pension Office had no right 
to drop her name from the roll, and if she is entitled to her pension 
she can go into court and enforce it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not know about that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. She does not come to Congress because she has a 
legal right. Scarcely any of these pension claims are based upon a 
legal right. We have passed twenty cases to-day where under the law 
the parties were not entitled toa pension. They come to Congress ask- 
ing special relief. Here this woman is not entitled legally to be re- 
stored to the pension-roll. If she is, she can cnforee her remedy before 
the Commissioner of Pensions, and there will be ample authority for 
doing so. She comes, however, to Congress, and now Congress can grant 
this relief in whole or in part, It is a matter of gratuity, a matter of 
favor, a matter of kindness. If she has lived with so many men since 
1878 that she has not established her identity as the wife of any one 
of them, how can she ask Congress to go back and pay her a pension 
during that entire period? She is doubtless old, decrepit, and in want, 
and I suppose that is the principal ground upon which she is at all to 
be placed on the pension-roll, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I assume that this woman does not live in Utah, 
for in that case—I am not sure about that, as I do not know the Mor- 
mon doctrine—it would not be any objection at all, that is to say, it 
would not be if she were a man; but in this case I assume that she does 
not live there. 

The Senator from Missouri is correct in saying that the Commissioner 
of Pensions had no right to strike this woman’s name from the pension- 
roll untilshe had remarried; and if she has not remarried I will assume 
that she had a legal claim that she could prosecute in the Court of 
Claims for the payment of her pension. I do not know whether she 


could or not, but I willassumeit. But what can apoor, sorrowful, and 
desperate and lost woman do in prosecuting a suit in the Court of Claims 
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of the United States, requiring retainers and counsel fees and every- 
thing that goes to make up the compensation of gentlemen who engage 


in the prosecution of claims there? That is a total impossibility. 
Therefore, if we are satisfied from the evidence our committee reports 
that she has not been remarried, or are not satisfied thatshe has been 
remarried, we ought to correct what I will assume is a legal error of the 
Commissioner of Pensions in 1878, not because she requires an act of 
Congress to enforce her right, but because she is perfectly incapable in 
int of money and capacity to carry on a lawsuit with the United 
tates; and so Congress comes in and gives her what we do every day 
here in claims bills, pay people who can not enforce their rights in the 
Court of Claims. 

Ifthereis any ground to believe that this woman has been remarried— 
Iam notspeaking of the life she has led, but ifshe has been remarried— 
we ought not to grant her a pension at all; but if we are not satisfied 
that she has been remarried, then she is entitled as of right, according 
to law, to have her pension without going into an inquiry into what kind 
of a life she has led, sorrowful and wicked and immoral as it may 
have been. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I trusted the Senator would have paid very care- 
ful attention to the reading of the report in this case. The report 
says: 

ate are only convinced, upon a somewhat careful perusal of it, of two facts: 
First, that the claimant was the wife of the soldier at the time of his death; sec- 
ond, that he died in the service. 

Although there is some evidence which might lead us to the conclusion that 
she had been guilty of illicit intercourse with men since she became a pensioner, 
we do not think that it is at all established that she has since her husband’s 
death remarried, or that it is shown that her cohabitation with any one has 


been so continuous or notorious, acknowledged or reputed, as to be equivalent 
to marriage. 


That is a finding after the Commissioner of Pensions, a quasi-judicial 
officer, had examined the case, and had the advantage of special agents 
to go and make examinations in the field; and after a full investigation 
he found that she was remarried, and thereupon he struck her name 
from the roll. She has had ever since 1878 to file additional testimony 
to try to rebut, to overthrow the fact of the remarriage, and yet itis a 
question in doubt, and she has not been able to satisfy, if she has gone 
to the Commissioner of Pensions—and there does not seem to be any 
evidence here that she ever went there—she has not satisfied the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, the officer appointed by law and endowed with 
fall authority to pass on the question of her right to be restored to the 
roll. There is not anything here to indicate absolutely that she has 
applied for restoration. She thought probably that it was easier to 
come to Con, 

We all know that the Commissioners of Pensions, not only the pres- 
ent Commissioner, but all Commissioners, have always given a kindly 
hearing to applications for restoration to the pension-roll. They have 
always given a kindly hearing to applications for rehearings in pension 
cases, and it is not right that Congress should be encumbered with 
this class of legislation. If we grant relief, it is because the applicants 
can not get the relief legally before the Commissioner of Pensions, and 
we ought to put such restrictions upon the relief as we deem proper 
and just. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, in respect of the investigation 
which the special agents made, on which the Commissioner acted in 
dropping this woman’s name from the rolls, I haye this to say: I know 
nothing whatever about this case, of course. 

Mr. COCKRELL. NorI. Inever heard of it before. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But I am speaking, as is my friend from Mis- 
souri, on general principles. I have known in the State of Vermont 
investigations made by the Commissioner of Pensions, through special 
agents when the special agents would go and take ex parle testimony 
and the pensioner would appeal to the special agent for liberty to hear 
the evidence against him or her, as the case might be, so as to know 
what was being said against him in respect of the question of dropping 
and so on, which wasrefused. Thespecial agent thought that his au- 
thority was that of a kind of detective, to go and pick up ex parte in- 
formation, which might or might not be true—I am not on that ques- 
tion—and report it. So I say in respect of the dropping of anybody 
from the pension-roll it has almost always been ex parte. I do not 
commend it; I condemn it; but that is the way the thing is done. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator sits down I wish to ask him a ques- 
tion. Iam not questioning the argument, but simply asking for in- 
formation. I have it not in my memory exactly, but I should like to 
understand what is the authority on which it is the practice of the 
Pension Office to drop from the roll widows who are found to be lead- 
ing evil lives. Iamsuresucha practice exists. What is the authority 
for it? Is there an express statute forit? I have it not in my mem- 
ory. Perhaps the Senator from Vermont can inform me. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have it not in my memory atall. It may be 
that it isin the statutes, but I did not know that the Commissioner 
= | Pomp was invested with the authority to oversee the lives of 
widows. 

Mr. HOAR. There is such a practice to some extent. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have the statute here which provides for the term- 
ination of widows’ pensions when living in open adultery. It was 
passed, I think, in 1882. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Does thesame statute authorize that widow to ap- 
pear belare the investigating officer, or whatever, and be heard on her 
side? 

Mr. BLAIR. No doubt there is an inquiry into the facts. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. But the question is, whether sheis by the law en- 
titled to be heard on this accusation against her? 

Mr. BLAIR. My recollection is that the statute simply provides 
that where the fact exists the pension shall terminate. I do not think 
the law fixes the method of determining the fact. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then, Mr. President, we have this case as a drop- 
ping from the rollson the ground of a remarriage, and not on the ground 
of any discretion on the part of the Commissioner of Pensions in re- 
spect of the evil life, if there be such a statute, as I rather think now 
there is. 

Mr. HOAR. I will state to the Senator that I had a request from a 
pensioner in my neighborhood lately, expostulating with the Pension 
Office for being dropped under these circumstances, maintaining that 
the Commissioner must be wrong, and desiring a rehearing. I asked 
the Commissioner to reconsider his action, and he cited the law under 
which he had deemed it his duty to drop that woman from the roll. I 
have sent for the letter. : : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think it probable that there is such a statute; I 
think I rememberit now; but I want to repeat what I said a little while 
ago, that in one instance in the State of Vermont where a woman was 
accused of this same sort of thing, and her counsel (I knew her coun- 
sel—I never heard of her before—as being a respectable gentleman) 
wrote to me imploring that I would do whatever I could to get the 
Commissioner of Pensions to command his special agent, who was pur- 
porting to investigate that case, to allow her with her counsel to be 
present and hear what her accusers said; but the special agent would 
not allow it. 

Mr. KENNA. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question for 
information ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly. 

Mr. KENNA. Task only for information. Suppose that thereis a 
statute, as the Senator from New Hampshire suggests, which provides 
that the Commissioner of Pensions may drop from the roll or shall 
drop from the roll a widow under the conditions which have been dis- 
cussed here, and yet suppose that in this case or in any other case a 
special act of Congress is passed giving a pension in such a case, would 
it then be in the power of the Commissioner to cease to pay that pen- 
sion ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think it would, because we always do it sub- 
ject to the limitations and conditions of the pension laws. 

Mr. KENNA. But Congress, acting in the full force of the fact, 
with the full knowledge that the Commissioner had acted, gives the 
pension; would not that embarrass the Commissioner in future dealing 
with the case? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It would embarrass the exercise of his discretion 
as to any preceding fact. Supposing this bill passed to-day and were 
approved by the President, I do not think it would be the right thing, 
and probably not the legal thing, for the Commissioner of Pensions to 
go into previous misconduct; but I think under the form in which we 
pass all these bills, as we ought to, subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the pension laws, if the Commissioner found—if there be 
such a law—that her life was openly and notoriously dissolute after- 
wards, he might drop her, and this act of Congress would not restrain 
him in the least degree from the exercise of that discretion. But in 
this case, as the committee inform us in their report, which I have no 
doubt is trne, the Commissioner of Pensions did not drop the woman 
from the pension-roll on the ground of leading an open and notoriously 
immoral life, but on the ground that she had remarried. 

Mr. KENNA. I understand that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, supposing that to be so, 1 submit again 
whether, if we find that she was not remarried, she is not of right en- 
titled to the pension that she was illegally denied by the Commissioner 
of Pensions, That is the point, and it would seem to be clear that 
she was. 

Now let us see what the law is, not necessarily for this point, but to 
illustrate: 

And the open and notorious adulterous cohabitation of the widow who isa 
pensioner shall operate to terminate her pension from the commencement of 
such cohabitation, 

This is an open and notorious leading of an evil life; butin this case 
the Commissioner of Pensions dropped this woman from the rolls, not 
on that ground, as itis stated in the report, but upon the ground that she 
had remarried, which she had a perfectly lawful right todo. If she 
had remarried that was the end of it, and she ought not to have any 
pension at all. If she had not remarried, then the Commissioner was 
wrong and illegal in dropping her, and, as the Senator from Missouri 
says, perhaps she might have prosecuted her case in the Court of Claims 
to get that pension; but we all know for a person in that condition that 
is out of the question. So it really presents to our consideration—I 
thank the Senator from Missouri for bringing it to our attention—the 
question whether the evidence shows, as the committee say it does not, 
that she was remarried. If she was not, she is entitled to go back, and 
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if the Commissioner chooses to-morrow to suspend her pension again 
on the ground that she leads an open and notoriously evil life, he will 
have a perfect right to do it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the Commissioner found the fact on the evi- 
dence presented to him and he dropped her from the roll on the ground 
of remarriage, is not the burden of proof then on her to show affirm- 
atively that she had not remarried? Ought she not to be required to 

rove affirmatively that there had been no remarriage before we can 
Be justified in reversing the judgment of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In many cases the suggestion of my friend from 
Delaware would be perfectly true; but it would be utterly impossible 
for the Senator, or I should rather say for myself, a married man, to 

rove that I had not married at all or had not married some one else, 
Taaa it is the proof of a negative, and that can never be established. 
I recognize the principle my friend suggests. If it was an affirmative 
fact she could prove it. If she had committed some act like adulter- 
ous intercourse, it might be one thing; but here is a case where the 
burden of proof is to prove a thing that in the nature of things is im- 
possible of demonstration or even probable por You can not prove 
anything about it. All you can say is, ‘‘I have not been remarried,” 
but I can not bringa single witness to prove that I have not been. You 
might bring the whole neighborhood to say, ‘‘ We never attended any 
wedding:” you might bring all the clergymen in the neighborhood to 
say, ‘‘ We never celebrated a marriage;’’ but that would not prove that 
there had not been a remarriage. So the difficulty lies in the fact that 
she is called on to show, on the suggestion of my friend from Delaware, 
a negative, which can never be proved by anything that amounts toa 
demonstration or to anything else than a probability. 

If you found a widow who, in the opinion of all hor neighbors, rep- 
utable people, had led a moral and regular life, and they had never 
heard of her cohabitation with anybody—they had nover heard of any 
marriage—you might say it is altogether probable she has pot been 
married; but that does not amount to anything in the nature of proof 
in the sense that the law speaks of proof. 

So when the Commissioner drops her on that ground, and a commit- 
tee of the Senate find that that ground is not maintained by the proof, 
she is remitted to her original condition. The open and notorious evil 
life is quite another thing; the Commissioner did not find that, and the 
committee does not find it. The committee only say that there is alot 
of talk about this widow. We leave the Commissioner with the power, 
if he finds that her life is now evil, to drop her to-morrow if he chooses. 
This is, of course, a mere question of principle, applying to the widows 
of all the soldiers. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now, I should like the Senator from Vermont to 
answer a question. I have sent for the papers in the case to see what 
was the exact ground of the decision, and I have not been able to find 
it. I take it for granted that the Commissioner of Pensions, in 1878, 
acted perfectly fairly and impartially with reference to this colored 
widow. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. On the evidence he had. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Upon the evidence he had. He believed that 
this colored woman was remarried, and upon that ground he struck her 
name from the roll, as it was his duty to do. Now it is proposed to 
restore her to the pension-roll and give her arrears of pension from 1878 
up to this time; and the evidence upon which that is proposed shows 
conclusively that she has been living in adulterous cohabitation with 
different men, but not long enough with any to establish her identity 
as the wife of any one of them. Now, she can not be restored to the 
pension-roll while living in that condition, and under the law of August 
7, 1882, that fact of itself would have caused her name to be stricken 
from the roll. I have sent for the act of August 7, 1882, and I will 
find it in a moment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The point, if my friend will pardon me, that I 
wish to call attention to is this—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let me read this. Ihave it now. Section 2 of 
the act of August 7, 1852, says: 

Src. 2. That marriages, exceptsuch as are mentioned in section 4705 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, shall be proven in pension cases to be legal marri: according 
to the law of the place where the parties resided at the time oitimerinae or 
at the time when the right to po accrued; and the — and notorious 
adulterous cohabitation of a widow who is a pensioner shall operate to termi- 
nate her pension from the commencement of such cohabitation. 

That is a solemn law of Congress. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, I wish toask my friend whether the report 
of the committee shows, or any evidence in it—I do not know how that 
is—that this woman has done that thing? You will notice that the 
statute speaks of ‘‘ adulterous cohabitation.” A woman who cohabits 
with an unmarried man is not guilty of any ‘‘ adulterous cohabita- 
tion,” however immoral and improper it may be, as we all agree that 
it is, and the statute appears to have not intended to take from the 
widows of soldiers their pensions when the Commissioner of Pensions 
was satisfied that they were not leading moral lives; but they must go 
beyond that, invading a more sacred relation to society and living in 
adulterous intercourse. I should like to hear the Senator on that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not agree with that view of the law. Ido 
not believe that Congress ever dreamed of such a construction being 


put upon that law. Ido not believe that the ‘‘adulterous cohabita- 
tion’? was meant to be confined on the part of the widow to a married 
man, and I do not think Congress ever thought of any such thing, and 
the Pension Office never has confined, under Republican or Democratic 
administrations, its interpretation of that law to any such narrow con- 
struction. » 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But what does the Senator think the law means ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ihave read it. I will read now from the Digest 
of Pension Laws, Decisions, and Rulings, published in 1885. Section 
2 is the section of the law I have read. 

Mr. HOAR. What year was that? 
r er COCKRELL. This is a Digest of the Pension Laws, published 
in 1885. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand; but what is the year of the statute ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am referring to section 2 of the act of August 
7, 1882, which I havejust read. The decision of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Pension Office under that I will read. It is as follows: 

1. Upon a careful consideration of the act of August 7, 1882, it is believed that 
it was not intended that it should be applied to any other pensioners or appli- 
cants for pension than those who claim as widows of soldiers. 

That was decided by Secretary Teller July 19, 1883. 


2. In the view of the Department the provisions of the act of August 7, 1882, 
above refi to, has no effect to deprive a widow of her pension if the adul- 
terous cohabitation ceased before the passage of the act. 


That decision was by Mr. Joslyn. 


[Ruling No. 105, May 20, 1885.] 

Where soldier died in service, and about the date of his enlistment his mother 
and father separated, the mother leaving home and joining a man with whom 
she has continued to live and cohabit to the present time: Held, that this rela- 
tion of mistress and megs precludes the idea of the dependence of the 
mother upon the soldier, and her claim for that reason should be rejected. 

[Ruling No. 113, June 3, 1885.] 

Pensioner's (widow’s) name dropped from the rolls January 1, 1866, because of 

her assumption of marriage relations with one Creighton. k 
That was the ruling of the Pension Office in 1866— 


Pensioner's (widow's) name dropped from the rolls January 1, 1866, because 
of her assumption of marriage relations with one Creighton. Claim made to 
restore her name to the rolls from date of dropping to August 7, 1882, the date 
of the approval of the act of Congress bearing upon the subject: Held, that the 
action by which the pension was terminated was proper. even admitting that 
the pensioner had not performed such an act as could be held to constitute legal 
marriage under the laws of the State of Maryland, where she resides. 

It clearly has been the intent of Congress at all times, even prior to the 
sage of the act of August 7, 1882, to discountenance the claims ofa certain clasa 
of soldiers’ widows who dishonor the dead by living in adulterous cohabitation 
while drawing the pension allowed for the loss of the husband’s support. A 
contrary view would simply have the effect of putting a premium upon a sys- 
tem of prostitution. 


[Ruling No. 154, December 4, 1835.] 

In a case where the widow of a colored soldier, since the death of her husband, 
was shown to have given birth to two illegitimate children, one before and one 
after the passage of the act of August 7, 1882, the Commissioner Held, that there 
could be no stronger proof of open and notorious adulterous cohabitation than 
the birth, out of wedlock, of two bastards. 

No inquiry made as to whether the fathers were married men or 
single men— 

The case is governed by the provisions of the act above referred to, and should 
be rejected. 

There are a number of other decisions upon this identical question, 
and I say that it is as clear to my mind as a sunbeam that this widow 
is not entitled even to be restored to the pension-roll, except as a mere 
act of kindness on the part of the Government to an aged and decrepit 
woman, the widow of a deceased soldier. I say it would be simply a 
reward to prostitution and indiscriminate cohabitation to place this 
colored woman back upon the pension-roll and give her arrears of pen- 
sion from 1878 up to this date, notwithstanding this law, which would 
have required the Commissioner of Pensions to have dropped her 
name long ago, and notwithstanding that the fact of illicit cohabita- 
tion is established beyond any question. And now I submit that the 
Committee on Pensions have gone entirely too far in recommending 
that she shall be paid arrears of pension in this case. 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me, Mr. President, that this case ought to 
be recommitted to the committee for their reconsideration with a view 
of making their statement a little more distinct. The report does not 
say that this woman was dropped on an adjadication or finding by the 
Commissioner of these facts, or that they were established to his sat- 
isfaction. The report says she was dropped upon a certain claim, 
That might be ordinarily supposed to mean the same thing, but every- 
body who is familiar with the operations of the pension administration 
knows that there have been many cases where the mere claim in the 
Pension Office has been heeded and tbe pensioner temporarily, at any 
rate, dropped, where there has not been any thorough, rigid investiga- 
tion, certainly where the parties have had no hearing. 

In the next place, the committee report that the evidence is not suf- 
ficient to satisfy them, or something to that effect, of the character of 
the petitioner orof her behavior. There is no distinct finding one way 


or the other, whether they have got all the evidence the Pension Office 
had or whether the committee put it on the ground that on a re-exam- 
ination they understand that there is such an error in the finding of 
the Pension Commissioner as to warrant the interposition of Congress. 
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It seems to me that the report should make the thing clear. I move, 
therefore, that the bill be recommitted to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is the best thing to do. - 

Mr. COCKRELL, Ithink that is a very good disposition of it. I 
want to read the papers myself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
moves that the bill be recommitted to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BLAIR. Before passing from that case I wish to say that I have 
this moment read the report, and I submit if this bill is to go back to 
the Committee on Pensions this woman is entitled to the o: rule 
in criminal cases, that the crime must be proved by evidence before the 
committee beyond reasonable doubt. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I believe the Senator from New Hampshire is a 
member of the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. BLAIR. I ama member of that committee. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then I suppose he will see that justice is done 
to this woman. But when an officer of this Government as high in 
position as the Commissioner of Pensions in 1878 made an adjudica- 
tion, I think that adjudication is entitled to some consideration as 
well as a pretension that that adjudication was wrong. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Has not the bill been recommitted? 

Mr. BLAIR. The committee has considered this case once, and has 
reported: 

Although there is some evidence which might lead us to the conclusion that 
she had been guilty of illicit intercourse with men since she became a = 
sioner, we do not think that itis at all established that she has since her hus- 
band’s death remarried, or that it is shown that her cohabitation with any one 
has been so continuous or notorious, acknowledged or reputed, as to be equiva- 
lent to marriage. 

It will be seen by examining the report that the case has been care- 
fully examined by the member of the committee to whom it was re- 
ferred. 


PUBLIC BUILDING IN LANSING, MICH. 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. I esk that the Senate proceed to. the consid- 
eration of Order of Business 858, Senate bill 1200. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

ed to consider the bill (S. 1200) for the erection of a public 
ilding in the city of Lansing, in the State of Michigan. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds with an amendment, in line 4, after the word ‘‘purchase,’’ to 
insert ‘‘or acquire by condemnation proceedings;’’ so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to purchase, or acquire by condemnation prosesin a site for, and 
cause to be erected thereon, s suitable building, with fire-proof vaults therein, 


for the accommodation of the t-office and other Government offices at the 
city of Lansing, in the State of Michigan. £ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

OMAHA TRIBE OF INDIANS. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Order of Business 675, Senate bili 2287. 
It will take but a moment, and it is of importance, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2267) for the relief of the Omaha tribe 
of Indians in Nebraska. In view of theadvanced condition of civiliza- 
tion of the Omaha tribe of Indians in the State of Nebraska, and to 
enable the tribe to further improve their condition by making improve- 
ments upon their homesteads by the purchase of stock, cattle, agricult- 
ural implements, and other necessary articles, and in accordance with 
their wishes, the bill appropriates $70,000, being the last seven install- 
ments of $10,000‘each, unappropriated and secured to the Indians under 
the fourth article of their treaty dated March 16, 1854, to be paid per 
capita in two annual installments of $35,000 each. 

Mr. DAWES. There is another Senate bill before the Committee 
on Indian Affairs in reference to these Indians which may very prop- 
erly be joined to this as an amendment, and I offer it as an amend- 
ment. I believe every one has agreed to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro #mpore. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add as new sections the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 

to extend the time of the payment of the purchase-money due for land 
sold on Omaha Indian reservation under the sales made by virtue of an act to 
rovide for the sale of a of the reservation of the Omaha tribe of Indians in 

e Stats of Nebraska, and for other purposes, approved Erio rA 1882,as follows: 
The time of each payment shall be extended for the pe: oftwo years beyond 
the time now fixed: Provided, That the interest on said payments shall be paid 


annually at the time said payments of interest are due: And pr further, 
$ the act above mentioned, except as changed and modified by this act, shall 
remain in full force. 

SEC. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to declare forfeited all 
lands o naden = a Lease wS the porose Argini be in Sas under 
existing law, for sixty days after the passage o „in payment of any part 
of the T wageauedic pe perp orin the payment of any interest oo such purchase- 
money for the od of two years previous to the expiration of said pete 


The j Aee o iSe Interior shall thereupon without delay cause all su 


pgss with all tracts of land embraced in said act not heretofore sold, to be 
sold by public auction, after due notice, to the highest bidder over and above 
the original appraisal thereof, upon the terms of payment authorized in said 
act. And payee of all such sales shall be covered into the Treasury, to 
be for the sole use of said Omaha tribe of Indians, in such manner 
as 1 be hereafter determined by law. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior, with the consent of the Omaha tribe 
of Indians, expressed in such manner as he may determine, be, and he hereby 
is, authorized to set apart, from the unallotted and unassigned lands of said 
Omaha Indians in the State of Nebraska, not to exceed 5 acres of land, for 
the use and occupancy of the Woman’s National Indian Association, to be used 
by the said association for missio: and educational purposes among the In- 
dians; and the use and occupancy of the land so set apart to inure to said asso- 
aona and its successors so long as the same is used for the purposes herein 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DAWES, the title was amended to read: ‘* A bill for 
the relief of the Omaha tribe of Indians in Nebraska, and to extend the 
time of payment to purchasers of land of said Indians, and for other 
purposes.” 

PUBLIC BUILDING IN PAWTUCKET, R. I. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iask the Senate to proceed to Order of Business 
798, being Senate bill 164. 

There being no objection, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 164) for the erection of a public build- 
ing in the city of Pawtucket, R. I. 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds reported the bill 
with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in line 12, before the word “‘ thousand,” 
to strike out ‘‘ one hundred ” and insert ‘‘ sixty;’’ so as to read: 

The site and the building thereon, when completed according to plans and 


bape to be previously made and approved by the Secretary of the 
ury; shall not exceed the cost of $60,000. 


Mr. ALDRICH. With the assent of the Senator reporting the bill 
[Mr. SPOONER] I move to amend the amendment by striking out 
a sixty ” and inserting ‘“‘seventy-five;’’ so as to make the amount 

5,000. z 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds was, in line 16, to fill the blank before the word ‘‘ thousand ” 
with the word ‘‘sixty;’’ so as to read: 

And for the purposes herein mentioned the sum of $60,000 is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to amend that by striking out “sixty” 
and inserting ‘‘seventy-five.”’ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


MONUMENT TO MAJ. GEN. HENRY KNOX. 


Mr. FRYE. Iask the Senate to take up Order of Business 688, being 
the bill (S. 449) for the erection of a monument to the memory of Maj. , 
Gen. Henry Knox at Thomaston, Me. 

Mr. BERRY. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. PRYE: I hope the Senator will withdraw the motion and letus 

this bi 

Mr. BERRY. Iam not very much in favor of the erection of any 
more monuments. Itis late in the evening, and I think I must insist 
on my motion. I want to reflect whether I am in favor of the bill or 
not. 

Mr. KENNA. Ihope the Senator will withdraw his motion. ‘There 
are two or three matters that ought to be attended to. 

Mr. BERRY. I withdraw the motion. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. BERRY. Is that bill subject to objection? [‘‘No!’?] I then 
renew the motion to adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas moves 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. DOLPH. On which I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FRYE. Rather than haveseyeral fhe disappointed in call- 
ing up bills, if the Senator from Arkansas objects to this bill I will 
withdraw it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I give notice now that bills which are objection- 
able will not be passed at this hour without a great deal of trouble. 

Mr. FRYE. I did not suppose this would be objected to. Every- 
body knows who Henry Knox was. 

Mr. KENNA. The Senator from Maine has yielded because of objec- 
tion to his bill. That ought not to prejudice others who have bills to 
which there is no objection. 

Mr. FRYE. I withdraw my request. è 

Mr. BERRY. I wish to state to the Senator from Maine that I 
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think he has more bills passed thanany other Senator. I do notknow 
that there is any objection to this bill which would not apply to all 
other bills of a similar nature for monuments. I have made up my 
mind that so many appropriations for monuments all over the country 
are not proper, and I desire to submit a few remarks on this bill when 
itcomes up. I was not ready to do so this evening, and that is the 
reason of my objection. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ido not understand the Senator to object to the 
consideration of other bills not of that character. 

Mr, BERRY. I donot, Iwithdraw the motion to adjourn with the 
understanding that this bill goes over. 

Mr. FRYE. I give notice that I will endeavor to call up the bill at 
an early day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be returned to the 
Calendar. 


GOVERNMENT BUILDING AT CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Mr. SPOONER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed 
at this time to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3253) appropriating 
the sum of $52,000 for the enlargementand improvement of the United 
States Government building at Charleston, W. Va. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SPOONER. The bill was reported this morning. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SALEM, OREGON. 


Mr. DOLPH. I move to take up Order of Business 723, Senate bill 
No. 21, for present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 21) to provide for the construction of 
a public building at Salem, Oregon. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds with amendments. The first amendment was, in line 9, after 
the words ‘‘sum of,” to strike ont ‘‘one hundred” and insert ‘‘sev- 
enty-five;’’? so as to read: 

And plans, specifications, and full estimates for said building shall be pre- 
viously made and approved according to Jaw, and shall not exceed, for the site 
and building complete, the sum of $75,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 29, before the word ‘‘ thousand,” 
to strike out ‘one hundred” and insert ‘‘seventy-five;’’ so as to read: 

And no purchase of site, nor plan for building, shall be approved the Sec- 


retary of the pled Senge | an expenditure exceeding the d sum of | pi 


$75,000 for site and building. 
The amendment was agreed to. } 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 7 
BEACON LIGHTS ON ILLINOIS RIVER, 


Mr. CULLOM. I ask consent to take up Senate bill 2085, Calendar 
No. 657. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2085) to provide for protecting the 
navigation of the Illinois River by extending the system of beacon 
lights to said river. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with an 
amendment, in line7, after the word ‘‘ exceed,’’ to fill the blank by in- 
serting ‘‘seven;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Light-House Board be, and it is hereby, directed to 
establish such number of beacon-lights along the Illinois River as may, in the 
judgment of said board, be necessary for the proper protection of the navigation 
of said river: Provided, That the cost of the same shall not exceed $7,000, which 


sum is hereby appropriated for that purpose, to be ded under the super- 
vision of the Light-House Board for the purpose harati provided. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Iask the Senate to take up Senate bill 
2121, a bill reported this morning. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2121) authorizing the construction 
of a public building at Burlington, Iowa. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds with amendments, in line 4, before the word ‘‘purchase,’’ to 
insert ‘‘acquire by;’’ in line 12, before the word ‘‘thousand,’’ to strike 
out “one hundred” and insert ‘‘seventy-five;’’ in line 20, after the 
words ‘‘sum of,” to strike out ‘‘one hundred” and insert ‘‘seventy- 
five;’’ and in line 32, before the word ‘“‘thousand,’’ to strike out ‘‘one 
hundred” and insert “‘seventy-five;’’ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thrrized and directed to acquire by purchase or otherwise provide a site, and 
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cause to be erected thereon a substantial and commodious building, with fire- 
proof vaults, for the use and accommodation ot the post-office, internal-revenue 
office, snd for other Government uses, at Burlington, in the State of Iowa. The 
site and building thereon, when completed upon plans and specifications to be 
previously made and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall not ex- 
ceed the cost of $75,000; nor shall any site be purchased until estimates for the 
erection of a pulse which will furnish sufficient accommodations for the 
transaction of the ic business, and which shall not exceed in cost the balance 
of the sum herein limited, after the site shall have been purchased and paid for, 
shall have been pecan the Secretary of the Treasury; and no purchase of site 
nor plan for said building shall be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury 
involving an expenditure exceeding the said sum of $75,000 for site and building; 
and the site purchased shall leave the building un to danger from fire 
by an open nspas of at least 49 feet, including streets and alleys: Provided, That 
no part of said sum shall be expended until a valid titie to the said site shall be 
vested in the United States, nor until the State of lowa shall cede to the United 
States exclusive jurisdiction over the same, during the time the United States 
shall be or remain the owner thereof, for all purposes except the administration 
of the criminal Jaws of said State and the service of civil process therein; and 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act the sum of $75,000 is 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 


"| priated, to be expended as directed herein. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
COUNTY OF LATAH, IDAHO TERRITORY. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I ask for the consideration of Order of Business 
1005, being Senate bill 2671. 

By unanimous consent,.the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2671) to createand organize the county 
of Latah. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to amend the bill by striking out the let- 
ter “s” at the end of the word ‘‘Nez Perces’’? wherever it occurs in 
the bill. The word is spelled wrong. It should be ‘Nez Pereé.’’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let that be considered as agreed to. There will 
be no objection toit. It is simply a typographical error. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Iask the unanimous consent of the Senate that 
the letter ‘‘s’’ be stricken from the word ‘‘Nez Perces’’ wherever it 
occurs in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection to that 
correction being made. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Here is a bill to be passed by Congress which 
roposes to divide a county in a Terri and create a new county, 
define its jurisdiction and its liabilities, and all that. I should like 
to ask the chairman of the Committee on Territories how it is that that 
committee has assumed jurisdiction in this matter, which is purely a 
local matter belonging to the Territorial Legislature, and which that 
Territorial Legislature alone is competent to pass upon, in my judgment. 

Mr. PLATT. Iam sorry this bill came up at this time. I do not 
think it ought to have been called up at such a stage. 

Mr. MITCHELL. After that remark by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, I will consent that it be laid aside with this statement—— 

Mr. PLATT. I should like, now that the bill is up, to make a 
statement about it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the bill go over, retaining its place on the 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The word ‘* Nez Perces” where 
it occurs will be amended by striking out the final letter “s.” 

Mr. PLATT. Have I the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut has 
the floor, if the Senator from Oregon has yielded. ; 

Mr. MI L. Will the chairman yield to me one moment? I 
simply desire to state in justification of my calling up the bill at this 
late hour, that bills were being called up pretty generally in the Senate 
and this bill was introduced in both branches, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Territories, and reported favorably. The delegation from the 
Territories, especially from Idaho Territory, are very anxious to have 
the bill passed, and they came to me as a delegation to-day urging as 
early action as possible. That is why I called it up. 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not wish to be understood as opposing the pas- 
sage of the bill, but I do not think it ought to pass without an expla- 
nation of the circumstances why the Committee on Territories reported 
in favor of the bill, when, as I think, the Territorial Legislature has 
perfect authority to deal with such matters; and that would take some 
little time. I simply desire to say now before the bill passes from the 
consideration of the Senate, in order that it may not be supposed that I 
opposed the passage of the bill, that I wish, when the bill comes up, to 
state the circumstances which seem in the opinion of most of the com- 
mittee to make it necessary that the bill should be reported favorably 
and passed. 

Mr, MITCHELL. Iask that the bill retain its place on the Calen- 
dar, and I give notice that I sh:ll move to proceed to its consideration 
at the first favorable opportunity. 
thes acacia protempore. The bill will retain its place on the 

endar. , 
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EMORY R. SEWARD. 


Mr. HISCOCK. Iask the Senate to take up the bill (H. R. 7319) 
for the relief of Emory R. Seward. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was reported from the Commit- 
tee on Claims with an amendment, to add the following proviso: 


Provided, If in the judgmentof the Secre! of War an amount exceeding the 
sum of $625, the estimated costof completing the contract out of which this claim 
arises according to its terms, is necessary to complete such contract accordin 
to its uirements, or in a manner to meet the necessities of commerce at su 
poin e general plan of the work heretofore ordered being considered—then 
such excess shall be deducted from the aboye amount in making settlement 
with said Emory R. Seward. 

So as to make the bill read: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to pay to 
Emory R. Seward, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropria- 
ted, the sum of $8,174.79, for balance due said Seward for work done in remoy- 
ing rock at the entrance of New Rochelle Harbor, State of New York: Provided, 
If in the judgment of the Secretary of War, ete. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Idoubtifitis necessary in this case that the amend- 
ment should be adopted, and therefore I will give a word of explana- 
tion in reference to it. 

This was a contract by which the contractor undertook to remove rock 
and make a certain depth of water ata certain point. He waited some 
eight or ten days for the engineers to examine and see if he had made 
the peepee depth of excavation, believed that he had, and then removed 
his ges and blasting apparatus. Afterwards a measurement was 
made, and it was ascertained that there were certain points at which 
the rock projected three or four inches above the point to which it should 
have been removed. A measurement was made by the Government, 
and it was -ascertained that on both sides of the point the water was 
more shallow than where the excavation had been made. Nevertheless, 
the Government itself estimates that the cost of excavation will be ihe 
$625 which are indicated in theamendment. The report exhibits that 
the engineers in charge have estimated that amount, and the amount 
ale the bill itself carries is the amount due the contractor, less the 

25. ‘ 

I dislike very much to have the bill sent back to the other House 

and go to the bottom of the Calendar, which would probably delay its 
and the payment of this sum of money to the contractor. 

Therefore I oppose the amendment and hope it may be voted down. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope that the Senator will not ask the Senate 
to reject the amendment of the committee made to the bill at this 
late hour. Let us agree to the amendment and order a conference. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Very well. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There will be no trouble, then, in adjusting it, 
so that it will not go back on the House Calendar. 

Mr. MITCHELL. What is the proposition? 

Mr. HISCOCK. The proposition is that the amendment be adopted 
and a conference ordered. I will take that course, then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
‘was concurred in. : 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the Senate insist on its amendment, 
and request a conference with the House of Representatives thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. Spooner, and Mr. WILSON of Maryland, were appointed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT STILLWATER, MINN. 


Mr. SABIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (S. 327) for the erection of a public building at Stillwater, 
Minn. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds with amendments, in line 4, after the words ‘‘ directed to,’’ to 
insert ‘‘ acquire by condemnation or;’’ in line 5, after the word ‘‘ build- 
ing,” to insert ‘‘ with a fire-proof vault;’’ and in line 11, before the 
word ‘‘ thousand,” to strike out ‘‘one hundred ” and insert “‘fifty;’’ 
so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized and di- 
rected to acquire by condemnation or purchase a site for, and cause to be erected 
thereon, a suitable building, with a fire-proof vault, for the accommodation of 
the United States post-office at the city of Stillwater, Minn. The plans, ci- 
fications, and full estimates for said building shall be previously made and ap- 


proved according to the law, and shall not exceed, for the site and building 
complete, the sum of $50,000. 
to. 


The amendments were 


agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senateas amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. S 


Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.) 
os Sei adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 18, 1888, at 

o m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, April 17, 1888. 


The House metat 120’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
CUSTOM-HOUSE AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with inclosures, submitting an estimate for pavement in 
front of the custom-house in St. Louis, Mo.; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 


SURVEY OF HUDSON RIVER. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reportsof 
the examination and survey of the Hudson River from New Baltimore 
to Coxsackie; which was referred to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, and ordered to be printed. 

CONTESTED LAND CASES. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior, inclosing a report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office in response to a resolution of the House calling for infor- 
mation relative to the delay in hearing contested land cases; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


RETURN OF BILL TO THE SENATE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a message from the Senate, 
requesting the return to the Senate of the bill (S. 2613) to amend an 
act approved June 15, 1882, changing the boundaries of the fourth col- 
lection district of Virginia. ` 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the request of the Senate 
will be granted and the Clerk will be directed to return the bill. 

There was no objection. 

JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN MISSOURI. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 6831) to de- 
tach the county of Audrain, in the State of Missouri, from the eastern 
and attach it to the western judicial district of said State, with amend- 
ments by the Senate; which was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT PUEBLO, COLO. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 105) for the 
erection of a public building at Pueblo, Colo. 

Mr.SYMES. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of this bill. ‘The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the 
House have reported a bill exactly the same except as to amount, and 
I propose to move to amend this bill and make it the same as the House 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unanimous con- 
sent to consider this bill at the present time. ‘The bill will be read, 
after which the Chair will ask for objections. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I call for the regular order. 

The bill was read twice, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BROWN, of Ohio, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness, 

To Mr. SHAW, for to-day, on account of important business. 

To Mr. LA FOLLETTE, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. COMPTON, for Tuesday and Wednesday, on account of im- 
portant business, 

To Mr. WICKHAM, from April 18 to April 27, inclusive, on account 
of important business. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for re- 
ports. 

RECOVERY OF DUTIES. 

Mr. COLLINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6180) to provide for 
the recovery of duties erroneously assessed and paid in certain cases; 
which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN RUTLEDGE. 

Mr. CULBERSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 2651) to remove 
the political disabilities of John Rutledge, of South Carolina; which 
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was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


UNITED STATES PRISON, 


Mr. STEWART, of Georgia, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported, as a substitute for the bill H. R. 3315, a bill (H. R. 9509) 
for the erection of a United States prison and for the imprisonment of 
United States prisoners, and for other purposes; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the House Calendar, and, wich the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

The bill H. R. 3315 was laid on the table. 


TERMS OF COURT IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Mr. STEWART, of Georgia, also, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1204) 
to provide for holding the circuit and district courts of the United 
States at Martinsburgh, in the district of West Virginia; which was 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS OCONEE RIVER. 

Mr. CRISP, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 8279) to authorize the county of Laurens, 
in the State of Georgia, to construct a bridge across the Oconee River 
at or near Dublin, in said county and State; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
amendments and accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


BRIDGES ACROSS CAPE FEAR RIVER, ETC. 


Mr. CRISP also, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 2345) authorizing 
the construction of bridges across the Cape Fear River, Black River, 
and Northeast River, in the State of North Carolina; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


LIGHT-SHIP AT SANDY HOOK, NEW YORK HARBOR. 


Mr. BRYCE, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 8855) for the establishment 
of a light-ship, with a steam fog-signal, at Sandy Hook, in New York 
Harbor; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 
BRANCH SOLDIERS’ HOME IN GRANT COUNTY, INDIANA. 


Mr. STEELE (by Mr. PERKINS), from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 8391) to au- 
thorize the establishment of a branch soldiers’ home for disabled sol- 
diers in Grant County, Indiana, and for other purposes; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the amendments and accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. STEELE (by Mr. PERKINS) also, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, reported back with an adverse recommendation the bill 
(H. R. 8861) to provide for the voluntary retirement of certain officers 
of the United States Army; which was laid on the table, and the ac- 
companying report ordered to be printed. 


ROAD TO NATIONAL CEMETERY, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


| 


PUBLIC BUILDING, ST. ALBANS, VT. 

Mr. SOWDEN, from the Committee on Public Buildingsand Grounds, 
reported as a substitute for the bill H. R. 5037 a bill (H. R. 9511) for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a custom-house and post-office 
at St. Albans, Vt.; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

The original bill, H. R. 5037, was laid on the table. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 

Mr. NEWTON, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back with amendments the bill (S. 288) for the erection of a 
public building at Sioux City, lowa; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Mr. NEWTON also, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back with amendments the bill (S. 132) for the erec- 
tion of a public building at New Orleans, La.; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING SITE, BROWNSVILLE, TEX. 


Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported as a substitute for the bill H. R. 1877 a bill (H. R. 
9512) providing for the purchase of the necessary lands and erection 
thereon of a custom-house, post-office, and Federal court building in 
the city of Brownsville, Tex.; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

The original bill, H. R. 1877, was laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Mr. BANKHEAD also, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, reported as a substitute for the bill H. R. 1209 a bill 
(H. R. 9513) to provide for a building for the use of the post-office, the 
office of superintendent of Hot Springs reservation, and other civil of- 
fices in the city of Hot Springs, Ark.; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

The original bill, H. R. 1209, was laid on the table. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Mr. NEAL, from the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back with an amendment the bill (H, R. 5059) to provide for 
the erection of a public building in the city of Watertown, in the State 
of New York; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, TROY, N. Y. 

Mr. NEAL also, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 
1646) to increase the appropriation for a public building at Troy, N. 
Y.; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
sel the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, HELENA, MONT. 
Mr, NEAL also, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- | Grounds, reported back with an amendment the bill (S, 1941) for the 


ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5691) 
making an appropriation to construct a road and approaches from the 
city of Alexandria, Va., to the national military cemetery near that 
place; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

NAVAL APPRENTICES AS ENSIGNS. 

Mr. HERBERT submitted the views of the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs upon the bill (H. R. 7089) to commission two 
naval apprentices as ensigns each year; and they were ordered to be 
printed with the report of the committee on the bill. 


RIGHT OF WAY TO WASHINGTON AND IDAHO RAILROAD COMPANY, 


Mr. DARLINGTON, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, re- 
ported back the bill (S. 38) granting to the Washington and Idaho Rail- 
road Company the right of way through the Cœur d’ Alene Indian res- 
ervation; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

RELIEF OF MUNICIPALITIES IN THE TERRITORIES. 


Mr. WARNER, from the Committee on the Territories, reported asa 
substitute for the bill H. R. 4420 a bill (H. R. 9510) relieving munici- 
ities in the Territories in certain cases; which was referred to the 
Sinead Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
The original bill, H. R. 4420, was laid on the table. 
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erection of a public building at Helena, Mont.; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, HUDSON, N. Y. 

Mr. NEAL also, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back with an amendment the bill (8. 1549) for the 
erection of a public building at Hudson, N. Y.; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, RACINE, WIS. 

Mr. POST, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, re- 
ported, asasubstitute forthe bill H. R. 6694, the bill (EL R. 9514) to pro- 
vide for a public building at Racine, Wis.; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

The original bill, H. R. 6694, was laid on the table. 

CONTROVERSIES BETWEEN RAILROAD COMPANIES AND EMPLOYÉS. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, from the Committee on Labor, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 8665) to create 
boards of arbitration for settling controversies and differences between 
railroad corporations and other common carriers engaged in interstate 
and territorial transportation of property or passengers and their ems 
ployés. A 
The SPEAKER. Does this bill provide for the compensation of tha 

? 
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Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. It authorizes the certifying of the ac- 
counts by the Commissioner of Labor. It does not appropriate any 
. 


money. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the bill should go to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

a O'NEILL, of Missouri. I think it ought to go to the House Cal- 
endar. . 

The SPEAKER. It will be referred to the House Calendar for the 

t; but the point of order may be made at any time that it should 
considered in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 
EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 

Mr. TARSNEY, from the Committee on Labor, reported, as a sub- 
stitute for the bill H. R. 1664, a bill (H. R. 9515) to pay certain labor- 
ers, watchmen, shipkeepers, workmen, and mechanics under the eight- 
hour law; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

The original bill, H. R. 1664, was laid on the table. 

CONVICT-MADE GOODS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, from the Committee on Labor, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 8373) in relation to convict- 
made goods; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN F. HUCKABA. - 

Mr. from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 9200) granting a pension to John F. 
Huckaba; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

WILLIAM M.: DAYTON. 
Mr. HUNTER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
rted back favorably the bill (H. R. 8299) for the relief of William M. 
m; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 


be printed. 
FEANKLIN WHITE. 


Mr. HUNTER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
rted back favorably the bill (H. R. 4770) for the relief of Franklin 
ite; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 


be printed. 
BELLE M. BAKER. 
Mr. HUNTER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 9224) granting a pension to Belle 
Baker; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 


printed. 
WILLIAM M. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. HUNTER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 9184) granting a pension 
to William M. Campbell; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

P WIDOW OF JOHN A. TURLIE. 
Mr. HUNTER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
back with amendment the bill (S. 845) granting a pension to the 
widow of John A. Turlie; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 
MATTIE GRAZIANL 

Mr. HUNTER from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 303) granting a pension to Mattie 
Graziani, of Covington, Ky.; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS CHAPMAN. 
motion of Mr. HUNTER, by unanimous consent, the Committee 
on aana Pensions was aischaraed from the orth scout areata of 
the bill (S. 74) to increase the pension of Thomas Chapman; and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
TITUS WILDER. 

On motion of Mr. SAWYER, by unanimous consent, the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions was di from the further consideration of 
the bill (S. 2064) granting a pension to. Titus Wilder; and the same 
‘was referred to the on Pensions. 

JUDITH A. KINSEY. 

Mr. PIDCOCK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 2740) for the relief of Judith A. Kin- 
gey; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 


Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 
HENRY CROTSLEY. 

Mr. PIDCOCK also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 8617) granting a pension to Henry 
Crotsley; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

MARY ANN DOUGHERTY. 

Mr. PIDCOCK also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 1547) granting a pension to Mary 
Ann Dougherty; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

JOHN LANGLAND. 


Mr. CHIPMAN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 885) to amend chapter 253 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, passed June 15, 1878, grant- 
ing a pension to John Langland; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the compa- 
nying report, ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM WINANS, 

Mr. CHIPMAN also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 4788) granting increase of pen- 
sion to William Winans; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

MARY COMMAND. 


Mr. CHIPMAN also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 8510) for the relief of Mary Com- 
mand; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

BRIDGET FOLEY. 

Mr. CHIPMAN also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 1447) granting a pension to 
Bridget Foley; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

HELEN A. BEEBE. 


Mr. CHIPMAN also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
back with amendment the bill (S. 1272) granting a pension to 
Helen A. Beebe; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 
MARY A. CASLER. 


Mr. CHIPMAN also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 1577) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Casler; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

J. W. LEIGHT. 

Mr. YODER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 2716) granting n pension to J. W. Leight; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

C. A. HACKNEY. 


Mr. YODER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 5400) granting a pension to C. A. Hack- 
ney; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

CHARLOTTE MEYER. 


Mr. YODER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 5397) granting a pension to Charlotte 
Meyer; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 

rinted. 
p JACOB SHEPHERD. 

Mr. YODER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 2725) granting a pension to Jacob 
Shepherd; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

ROBERT LISLE. 

Mr. YODER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 962) granting a pension to Robert Lisle; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

ARABELLA DAVIS. 

Mr. YODER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 

back fayorably the bill (H. R. 8553) granting a pension to Arabella 


Davis; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 


Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 
ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back adversely the bill (H. R. 3592) granting a pension to Rudolph 
Morand; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

MRS. THERESE GUELICH. 
Mr. SPOONER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
rted back favorably the bill (H. R. 152) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Guelich; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 
ELIZABETH B. SAILER. 
Mr. SPOONER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
rted back with amendments the bill (H. R. 160) granting a pension to 
beth B. Sailer; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 
EMIL SCHATTLE. 

Mr. SPOONER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 1435) granting a pension to Emil Schat- 
tle; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

LOTTIE E. DILLEY. 

Mr.CHIPMAN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 5787) granting a pension to Lottie E. Dilley; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of California, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, reported back adversely the bill (S. 702) granting a pension to 
Henry Pulsky; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying re- 
port ordered to be printed. 

MRS. GENERAL WARD B, BURNETT. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of California, also, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, reported back the bill (S. 681) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Mrs. General Ward B. Burnett; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompa- 
nying report ordered to be printed. 

JAMES TURNER, 

On motion of Mr. YODER, by unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 964) granting a pension to James Turner; and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

DOUGLASS CHAPMAN. 

Mr. BLISS, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 4735) for the relief of Douglass Chapman; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

JOHN MAGHER. 

Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 888) granting a pension to John Magher; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

SUSAN L. WATSON. 


Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 7883) granting a pension to Susan L. Watson; which 
was referred to the Committeeof the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS SHANNON. 

Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 5913) granting a pension to Thomas Shannon; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

FREDERICK W. TRAVIS. 

Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 2531) granting a pension to Frederick W. Travis; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


CATHARINE TIERNEY. 


Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 5812) granting eh ora to Catharine Tierney; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 


vate Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 
ELIZABETH TERRALS. 


Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 


favorably the bill H. R. 8455) for the relief of Elizabeth Terrals; which 
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was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER. * 

Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 8423) for the relief of William H. Porter; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

JOHN F. G. MITTAG. 

Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 6434) granting a pension to John F. G. Mit- 
tag; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

CORDELIA EMERY. 

Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reporfed back 
favorably the bill (8S. 1343) granting a — to Cordelia Emery; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

PENSIONS. 

Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 
favorably the bill (S. 998) to restore pensions in certain cases; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

ANN VERNEUIL. 

Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 
favorably the bill (S. 1004) granting a pension to Ann Verneuil; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

POLLY H. SMITH. 

Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 
favorably the bill (8. 43) granting a pension to Polly H. Smith; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

RUTH CLARK. 

Mr. BARRY, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 2495) for the relief of Ruth Clark; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee cf the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

HIRAM CHILSON, 

Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 6273) for the relief of Hiram Chilson; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN T. HIGGINS. 

Mr. LANHAM, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
an amendment the bill (H. R. 8307) for the relief of John T. Higgins; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate ees, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 


J. W. PATTERSON. 

Mr. BOWDEN, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 246) for the relief of J. W. Patterson; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with theaccompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PIEDMONT RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. BOWDEN also, from the Committee on Claims, rted back 
with an amendment the bill (H. R. 4631) to authorize the Court of 
Claims to take jurisdiction of and adjudge the claim of the Piedmont 
Railroad Company; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

CLEMENT A. LOUNDSBURY. 

Mr. SIMMONS, from the Committee on Claims, reported back fayor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 2524) for the relief of Clement A. Loundsbury; 
which referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, MARION, IOWA. 

Mr. KERR, from the Committee on Claims, reported back favorably 
the bill (S. 1795) for the relief of the First National Bank of Marion, 
Iowa; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Tarate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. KERR. Iam instructed by the committee to report back tho 
House bill, No. 7484, of the same title, with the recommendation thas 
it be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection that order will be made. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

THE SHEPARD & MORSE LUMBER COMPANY. 

Mr. KERR also, from the Committee on Claims, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 7618) for the relief of the Shepard & Morse Lum- 
ber Company of Burlington, Vt.; which was referred to the Commit- 
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tee of the Whole House on the Private ee oy ay with the ac= | of Kansas; whith was. referred to the Howse Calender, and, with, the: 


-> asks ‘ 


companying report, ordered to be printed. 
E. B.-EDDY, 
“Mr. KERR also, from the Committee ou ‘reported bakk favér- 
ably the bill (H. R. 7675) for the relief of E. B: setae of Hull; Quebec? 
which was referred to the Cominittée of the-Whole Hows on-the Pris 
vate Calendar, and, with the accohipanying report; órderedto pe printed: 
2 JESSE) COE T+ ” 
Mr. STONE; of Kentithy; from the: Cominittee.on, War Cen te- 


porer back withamendments “the: bill (H.3R: 6233) fox the -relief ofi i 


esse Coe; which was referred to the; Committeé of the:Whole „House; 
on the Private Calendar, ‘and, with the aceompabying: xeport,; ordered 

to be ip 
So: chains, FOR STORES, ETC. ete 

Mr, STONE of Kentucky, also-;-from the Committée on. War Claim, 
reported a bill (H: B. 9517) for the allowance of certain claims for stores 
and supplies taken and used by the United States Army, as reported by, 
the Court of Claims under the proyisions of the act of March 3, 1883, 
known as the Bowman act; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the. Whole House, on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered tobe printed. j 

HENRY S. FRENCH. 

Mr. GAINES, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 591) for the relief of the estate of 
Henry S. French; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private. Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed, . 


— 


* MARK DAVIS. 

Mr. GAINES also, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with amendments the bill’ (H. R. 5857) for the relief of the heirs of 
Mark Davis, deceased; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, ee with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

FOURTEENTH KANSAS CAVALRY. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on War Claims, 
reported back favorably the bill (S. 1306) to define the status and for 
the relief of the heirs of the legal representatives of certain recruits for 
the Fourteenth Kansas Cavalry Volunteers, in the late war, who were 
killed at Lawrence, Kans., August 21, 1863, by guerrillas; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be peinte, 

JOHN ‘W. GUMMO. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, also, from ihe Committes on War Claims, 
reported back favorably the bill (S: 120) for the relief of John W. Gum- 
mo; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

WYATT HARRIS. ! 

Mr. STOCKDALE, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
back favorably the bill (H.R. 5269) for the relief of Wyatt Harris, for 
property taken by Confederate officers while he‘was a prisoner of war 
in the late civil war; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS. 

Mr. OSBORNE, from the Select Conimittee én the Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Representatives in ‘Congress, reported: back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 6672) to define the necessary and proper ex- 
penses incident to the nomination and election or appointment of Sen- 
ators and Representatives in the Congress of the United States and to 
authorize the payment thereof; which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

H. L. NEWMAN. i 

Mr. BUNNELL, from the Select Committee on Indian Depredation 
Claims, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 766) for the relief of H. 
L. Newman ; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and; with the accompanying xeport; ordered 
to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, if there be no objection: ‘will now re- 
ceive reports from gentlemen who were not in their seats when their 
names were called. 

THOMAS BURNS. 

Mr. SPINOLA, from the Committee on Military Affairs, pile soba 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 7655) for the relief of Thomas 
Burns; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

FORT LEAVENWORTH MILITARY RESERVATION. 
Mr. LAIRD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 


with amendment the bill (H. R. 6107) to authorize the sale of a tract 
of land in the military reservation at Fort Leavenworth, in the State 


report, ordered to be printed, 
¢ BATILE-FIELD OF. GETTYSBURGH. 


» Mr, MAISH (by Mr. Lap), from the Céommittes on Military Af- 
fairs, reported back fayorably the joint resolution (S:R_ 10) rélating 
to the:inclosure of certain points of especial interest on the ttle-field: 
of Gettysburgh; which was referred to the Comniitteé: of the Whole» . 
House on the state of the Union, ond, with the seronnpanying ite 
ordered to be printed. 


2 
es RELIEF. OF-SEITLEES. ry MINNESOTA. in f 
s Mi: MACDONALD, fromthe Committee on the Public Lands, reported: 
\back-with- amendments the "bill: (He R. 8368):to forfeit the lands. 
\granted to the Hastings and Dakota Railway Company, in the State of: 
‘Minnesota, for the relief of settlers upon the same and certain pur- 
chasers thereof; ‘which, with the accompanying PRD was hid ares ae 
be ATAS and. recommitted. . I r 

t GF oes oT EUPEN ANT-COLONEL EYRE. ’ 


“Mr. YODER, from the Comnfittee on Military Affairs, reported hick: 
favorably the bill (H. R. 3106) for the relief of Lieutenant-Colonel Eyté; 
which was referred tọ the Committee’ of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered tobe printed. 

JOHN A. PAYNE. 


Mr. YODER -also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
back with amendment the bil (H. R: 7909) to place Jolin A. Payne on 
the retired-list with the rank of major; which was referted to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole Foust on the Private Cres and; nei sho ac- 
companying report, ordered’ to be printed. 3 j 

STEPHEN "A. TOOP. 


Mr. CAREY, from ihe Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 5762) for the relief of Stephen A. Toop; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with-the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. ; 


HENRY MOORE. 


Mr. CAREY also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported” 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 4574) for the relief òf Henry Moore; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


`. ANNA M’CREARY. 


Mr. YODER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 2720) granting a pension to Anna MeCreary, 
widow of Robert McCreary; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the nnen 
ing report, ordered to be printed.” 


NATHANIEL Q; HEN DERSON. 


Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. - Mr. Speaker, I rise toa parii liamentary in- 
quiry. Under Rule XXII is it proper to puf into the petition-box a 
House resolution for the relief of a House employé, or should it be i in- 
troduced i in open House? 

' The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that all these House resolutions 
should be introduced in the House. The rule to which the gentleman’ 
refers mentions bills only, while the other rule, which provides for the 
call of States and Territories on Monday mornings, includes resolutions. 

Mr: EZRA B; TAYLOR. | The spirit of Rule XXII, however, would 
include a resolntion of the kind tọ which I allude, 

The SPEAKER. - -That would: be perhaps the spirit of the rule; but 
ghe letter of the rule seems to he otherwise. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR- “Then, in view of the ruling of the Chair, 
Task inanimous consent to introduce for reference a House resolution 
which I send tó thé desk: 

- There being no objection, the following resolution was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Accounts: 


Resolved, That Nathanicl Q. Henderson be allowed, for services at the Clerk's 
desk of the House from Apr ril 4 to April 11, 1885, both inclusiv e, the sum of $59, 
fo be pai out of the cont gent Tund of the House. 


POSTAGE ‘ON SEEDS, BULBS, ETC. 


Mr. ENLOE. I desire to make a privileged report from the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and I ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, April 2, 1888. 

Mr. SowDEN submitted the ores resolution ; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads : 

Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be requested to inform the House of 
Representatives what pot ae charge if any, have been given with reference to 
rates of poslao on pepas: masan bagi bulbs, and printed circulars received from the 
Dominion of ; and whether existing postal laws, regulations, or treaties 
give any DE METEO adr to Canadian citizens over citizens of the United States en- 

The aree rrn report beak the resolution, and recommend that it be passed. 


\ an 


* Mr. BINGHAM. I ask the gentleman in charge of this report 


whether he will admit an amendment to add these words: ‘‘And all 
co: mdence or orders in relation to the interpretation and carrying 
out of the treaty subsequent to its ratification.’’ 
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Mr. ENLOE. Ihave no authority to accept any amendment; but 
I presume this resolution is broad enough to cover the inquiry which 
the gentleman suggests. I will say that I am satisfied when this mat- 
ter goes to the Department, the Postmaster-General will furnish the 
information which the gentleman seeks, provided it is not incompat- 
ible with the public interest, as that is within his discretion. 

Mr. BINGHAM, As the gentleman from Tennessee says his reso- 
lution will include the information which I ask for, I am content. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. ENLOE moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 

RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN OFFICERS. 
Mr. COLLINS (by unanimous consent and by request) introduced a 
bill (H. R. 9517) authorizing the retirement of certain officers; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE OF CUSTOMS SERVICE EMPLOYES. 
Mr. COLLINS also introduced a bill (H. R. 9518) providing for leave 


of absence for officers and employés in the customs service of the Goy-. 


ernment who receive per diem compensation; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department, and ordered to be printed. 


INAUGURATION DAY A HOLIDAY. 

Mr. LEE, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 8843) to amend section 993 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States for the District of Columbia, so as to make 
inauguration day a holiday within said District; which was referred to 
the House Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

WEIGHT OF MAIL PACKAGES. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Mississippi, from the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads, reported back adversely the bill (H. R. 4409) to 
amend the Revised Statutes relative to the weight of mail packages; 
which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. PETERS presented the views of the minority; which were also 
ordered to be printed. ~ 

MRS. SARAH E. M’LEMORE. 

Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
ported back bills of the following titles; which were laid on the table: 

A bill (H. R. 2918) for the relief of Mrs. Sarah E. McLemore, admin- 
istratrix of John C. McLemore, deceased; 

A bill (H. R. pian for the relief of F. Louis Morat; and 

A bill (H. R. 4739) for the relief of Calvin Cheirs. 

Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana, also, from the same committee, reported 
a joint resolution (H. Res, 151) referring claims of Calvin Cheirs, F. 
Louis Morat, and Sarah E. McLemore, administratrix of John C. Mce- 
Lemore, deceased, to the Court of Claims; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


ELISHA WILKINS. 

Mr. STRUBLE, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back ad- 
versely the bill (H. R. 2193) granting a pension to Elisha Wilkins; which 
was laid on the table,and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

ALFRED BREUER. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 2688) for the relief of Alfred Breuer; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calen- 
dar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


TABULATED STATEMENT OF THE DISALLOWED CLAIMS OF IOWA 
POSTMASTERS. 


Mr. GEAR, by unanimous consent, submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be required to transmit to the House 
of Representatives a tabulated statement of the disallowed postmasters’ claims 
presented from the State of Iowa under the act of March 3, 1883, exhibiting all 
such claims as by an actual computation of commissions prescribed by the act 
of 1854 and entered upon claim jackets show that the paid salaries are 10 per 
cent, or more less than such commissions. Such tabulated statement to show 
in each ease, first, the name of the post-office; second, the name of the appli- 
cant; third, the period of service covered bythe computation of commissions; 
fo’ , the amount of computed commissions; fifth, the amount paid salary for 
say same term of service; sixth, actual amount of commissions in excess of paid 

ary. 

TARIFF. 

Mr. BLAND. I demand the regular order of business. 

Mr. MILLS. I move the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of taking 
up the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in 
relation to the gollection of the revenue. I will yield for a moment to 
my friend from Florida [Mr. DAVIDSON] to make a statement. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida. Mr. Speaker, in the hour for the con- 
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sideration of bills the regular order would be the further considera- 
tion of the bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to settle the 
claim of the State of Florida for expenses incurred in the suppression 
of Indian hostilities, which was pending before the House during the 
last consideration hour. But I am aware, sir, of the very great im- 
portance of the bill which the gentleman from Texas now pro to 
call up, and I desire to state that if it were right for me to doso, I be- 
lieve it would be al ther useless to attempt to antagonize the con- 
sideration of that bill by calling up the Florida bill, and hence I will 
not do it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of bills 
raising revenue. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of revenue bills. 

The Clerk will report the title of the pending bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, in veiw of the importance of the de- 
bate about to take place, I ask that the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means shall have unanimous consent to speak 
without limit as to time. I hope that consent will be given. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection ? 

Mr. HARE. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iunderstand the objectionis withdrawn. The gen- 
tleman did not understand the request. 

Mr. HARE. I withdraw the objection. 


Mr. MILLS. Iask unanimous consent to dispense with the first 
reading of the bill. 
The CHAIRMAN, If there be no objection, the first reading of the 


bill will be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Iam very much obliged to the House and to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania for the courtesy extended to me. 

Mr. Chairman, during our late civil war the expenditures required 
by an enormous military establishment made it necessary that the bur- 
dens of taxation should be laid heavily in all directions authorized by 
the Constitution. The internal-revenue and direct taxes were called 
into requisition to supplement the revenues arising from customs, to 
aid the Treasury to respond to the heavy demands which were being 
daily made upon it. The duties on imports were raised from an aver- 
age on dutiable goods of 18.84 percent. in 1861, to an average of 40.29 
per cent. on datiable goods during the five years from 1862 to 1866, in- 
clusive. This was recognized at the time as an exceptionally heavy 
burden. It was stated by the distinguished gentleman who then pre- 
sented to the House the bill so largely increasing the duties, and which 
to-day bears his honored name, that it was demanded by the exigen- 
cies of war and must cease on the return of peace. In his own words 
he said: ‘*This is intended as a war measure, a temporary measure, and 
we must as such give it our support.’’ 

More than twenty years have elapsed since the war ended. A gen- 
eration has passed away anda new generation has appeared on the stage 
siuce peace has returned to bless our common country; but these war 
taxes still remain; and they are heavier to-day than they were on an 
average during the five years of the existence of hostilities. Theaver- 
age rate of duty during the last five years, from 1883 to 1887, inclusive, 
on datiable goods amounts to 44.51 per cent., and during the last year 
the average is 47.10 percent. Instead of the rate of taxation being 
reduced to meet the wants of an efficient administration of government 
in time of peace, it continues to grow and fill the coffers of the Gov- 
ernment with money not required for public purposes, and which right- 
fully should remain in the pockets of the people. 

After Congress had so largely increased the duties on imports, and 
thus bestowed most liberal and generous bounties on our manufactur- 
ers, alight internal tax was imposed on the products of domestic manu- 
facture to help the Government meet the heavy demands of war. The 
internal tax imposed on home manufactures was but a tithe of the 
heavy burden imposed on the people by the increased duties on foreign 
goods. It brought to the Treasury in 1866 $127,000,000—a sum which 
was less than 5 per cent. upon the value of the manufactured product 
of that year. It was thought not to be unreasonable to require this 
small contribution from those whose bounty Congress had increased 
from 18 to 40 per cent. in the price of their products. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that tax is gone. It could not be retained. It 
was a tax on wealth. It came out of the pockets of the manufacturer. 
As soon as tle war was ended complaint was made that this tax was a 
war tax, that it was no longer necessary, and it was repealed. Con- 
gress imposed a fax on incomes, too, to help the Government to meet 
the expenditures of war. It bronght to the Treasury, in 1866, $72,- 
000,000. The official reports showed that four hundred and sixty 
thousand one hundred and seyenty persons out of the whole population 
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had incomes above the exemption, and they had $707,000,000 of net 
annual income, while the balance of the people had nothing beyond 
what was required for annual support. Yet scareely had the war ended 
until this tax was declared to be exceedingly odious, inquisitorial, and 
oppressive; and Congress was asked to repeal it, and it is gone. 

Congress thought it was unjust to require 460,170 persons who had 
an annual income of $707,000,000 to pay anything to support the Gov- 
ernment, and they hurriedly swept that ‘“‘odious™? measure from the 
statute-book. Besides these there were taxes on the receipts of railroad 
companies, taxes on insurance companies, taxes on express companies, 
taxes on bank capital, bank deposits, and bank checks, but they are 
gone. Congress lent a willing ear to the demands of wealthy corpora- 
tions and individuals and took all the burden from them, but the war 
taxes on clothing, like the poor, we have always with us. These taxes 
were given up at a time when our interest-bearing debt of more than 
$2,000,000,000 was staring us in the faceand demanding from the Gov- 
ernment more than $140,000,000 annually to meet its interest. 

With these tacts before their eyesthey made haste to roll all the bur- 
dens of taxation off the shoulders of the wealthy and lay them upon 
the shoulders of those who could only pay as they procured the means 
by their daily toil. Could not that $127,000,000 contributed by the 
manufacturers from the rich bounties which the Government had given 
have been retained until the war debt was paid? Could not the $72, 000,- 
000 from incomes been held for a few years longer? Could not the tax 
on the receipts of the wealthy corporations have been continued for 
one decade? 

If these taxes had been kept ten years longer we would to-day have 
no national debt, and in addition to the moderate reductions now pro- 
posed we could give back to the people the hundred millions now re- 
quired to pay its interest and sinking fund. Upon what economic prin- 
ciple or principle of justice were these taxes repealed and the whole 
burden laid on articles going into daily consumption, and which must 
be obtained by the labor of mind and muscle? 

Was the tax of 3 per cent. on the domestic blanket paid by the man- 
ufacturer more oppressive then than the tax of 79 per cent. on both for- 
bi, © ae domestic blankets paid by the people? 

as the tax of 3 per cent. on a wool hat paid by the manufacturer 
more oppressive than the tax of 73 per cent. on both paid by the con- 
sumer? Was the tax of 3 per cent. on women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing paid by the manufacturer more oppressive than the tax of 82 per 
cent. on both foreign and domestic goods of the same kind paid by the 
consumer? Was a tax of 3 per cent. on railroad companies, banking 
companies, insurance companies, express and telegraph companies, more 
oppressive than an 88 per cent, tax on woolen shawls? Was a 3 per 
cent. tax on incomes more oppressive than an 80 per cent. tax on a 
woolen shirt? 

The party then in power certainly thought so, for the taxes on wealth 
are gone, but the war tax on clothing, the war tax on food, the war 
tax on the implements of labor still remain with us, and the war against 
our prosperity, our labor, and our commerce is still being vigorously 

rosecuted—a war that is exhausting in its destructive invasions on 

r, Whether it is employed in agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 

or mini Every effort that has been made to bring this war on the 

industries of the country to an end and to restore the Government to 

the peace establishment has been resisted at every step, and so far 

every effort to end this unjustifiable invasion of the rights of the peo- 
ple has been defeated. ; 

The gentlemen who represent the minority of the Committee on Ways 
and Means boast that they have reduced taxation $360,000,000. They 
point with pride to the splendid column which they have erected, but that 
column has no stone in it to tell of their devotion to the masses who live 
by daily toil. Itis built of blocks of marble, every one of which speaks 
of favoritism to the wealthy, of special privileges to rich and powerful 
classes. In 1883 they finished this magnificent shaft, which they have 
been for years erecting, and crowned it with the last stone by repealing 
renee tax on playing-cardsand putting a 20 per cent. tax on the 

ible. 

We on this side of the House have been trying to reduce taxation on 
the necessaries of life to the people, and so far without success. The 
minority of the committee that we have accomplished nothing 
to com with what they have done. That indeed would be a grave 
charge if the gentlemen who make it could show that their united op- 
position had not been thrown across our path at every step. But itdoes 
not lie in their mouths to charge this side of the House with failing to 
reduce taxation. Whenever we have brought bills into the House to 
rednce taxes on the necessaries of life they have mustered nearly their 

entire strength to defeat us. 

The members from that side who have come to our help could be 
counted on the rs ofone hand. ‘Twice they have stricken out the 
enacting clauses of our bills to reduce taxation and twice they have re- 
fused even to consider the question of reducing taxation on the people. 

Now, sir, what has been the result of this policy? Enormous taxa- 
tion upon the necessaries of life has been a constant drkin upon the peo- 

e—taxation not only to support all the expenditures of Government, 

ie tee ser rs ee i cae, na 
taking from for tit 
ni m sth pirsa purposes for every 


This is one of the vicious results of the war tariff. The taxes, both 
for public and private purposes, are paid by labor. They are assessed 
on labor. Now, let us see how it benefits labor, as it is claimed to do. 
Suppose a laborer who is ing a dollar a day by his work finds a 
suit of woolen clothes that he can buy for $10 without the tariff tax, 
then the suit of clothes can be procured for ten days’ work; but the manu- 
facturer comes to Congressand says, ‘‘I must be protected againsttheman 
buying this cheap suit of clothes,’’ and Congress protects him by putting 
a duty of 100 per cent., or $10 more. Now it will require hx Ppa 
to work twenty days to get his suit of clothes. Now tell meif ten days 
of his labor have not been annihilated? Has he not been required to 
work twice as long under the tariff as he would have done without to 
obtain his suit of clothes? 

But how has that duty affected themanufacturer? Ifit required him 
to work ten days to produce the suit of clothes worth $10, he now pro-* 
duces them by five days’ work, for he receives $20 for ten days’ work, 
and, of course, $10 for five days’ work. The manufacturer has had his 
work reduced half, the laborer has had his increased double. But itis 
said that the tariff helps the laborer by doubling his pay, because it 
builds up manufactures everywhere. But if that is true the tariff at 
the same time that it doubles the value of the manufacturer’s product 
ought to double the value of the laborer’s pay; but the tariff takes his 
money and puts it in the pockets of the mannfacturer and pays him in 
promises which it never redeems. 

There are woolen goods, as we have shown in the report of the com- 
mittee, bearing duties from 100 to 180 per cent., but I have taken 100 
per cent. for the greater ease of illustrating the effect. The benefits 
of the tariff all go one way. They go from the consumer to the man- 
ufacturer, but not from the manufacturer to the consumer. Suppose 
that the tax on the 60,000,000 of consumers amounts to $10 per head, 
then it is a tax of six hundred millions; if it is only $5 per head, it is 
three hundred millions taken out of the pockets of the consumer and 
put into the pockets of the manufacturers. The tax on the four hun- 
dred millions of goods imported goes into the public Treasury; the tax 
levied on domestic manufactures, by raising their price, goes into the 
pockets of the manufacturers. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the excessive taxation imposed on the people is 
not the largest injury that it inflicts upon them. 

The greatest evil that is inflicted by it isin the destruction of the 
values of our exports. Remember that the great body of our exports 
are agricultural products. It has been so through our whole history. 
From 75 to over 80 per cent. of the exports of this country year by 

ear are agricultural products. Cottonis first, then bread stuffs, pork, 
f, butter, cheese, lard. These are the things that keep up our for- 
eign trade, and when you put on or keep on such duties as we have 
now—war duties which were as so enormous even in the very 
midst of hostilities that they were declared to be tem’ —when 
you put on or retain those duties, they limit and prohibit importation 
and that limits or prohibits exportation. Ittakes two to make a trade. 
All the commerce of all the countries of the world is carried on by an 
exchange of commodities—commodities going from the country where 
they are produced at the least cost to seek a market in those countries 
where they can either not be produced at all or where they can be 
produced only at the highest cost of production. 

We are the great agricultural country of the world, and we have been 
feeding the people of Europe, and the people of Europe have got to 
give us in exchange the products of their labor in their shops; and 
when we put on excessive duties for the purpose of prohibiting the im- 
portations of their goods, as a necessary result we put an excessive duty 
upon the tion of our own agricultural products, And what does 
that do? It throws our surplus products upon our own markets at 
home, which become glutted and oversupplied, and prices go down. 
So it is with the people of Europe who are manufacturing and produc- 
ing things that we can not produce, but which we want. Their prod- 
ucts are thrown upon their home markets, which are glutted and over- 
supplied, and their prices likewise go down. And whenever, from any 
cause, prices start up in Europe, our tariff being levied mainly by spe- 
cific duties upon quantity, not upon value, the tariff goes down, and 
then we see large importation and, as a result, large exportation. 

Then we see a rise in agricultural products; then we see the circu- 
lation of money all through the whole of our industrial system; we 
see our people going to work, our manufactories starting up, and pros- 
perity in every part of the land. Witness the history of 1880. After 
the long depression lasting from 1873 to 1880 prices suddenly rose in 
Europe. The prices of all the products which they export to us began 
to rise in the latter partof the year. Whatwas the result? As prices 
rose there the tariff went down, the obstructions became lower, and 
the imports came in. 

Our imports increased about $200,000,000 in one year. What was 
theresult of that? Our exportsincreased largely. The prices of wheat, 


of cotton, of corn, of all the products that we export went rp ire only 
the 


was at home. We exported in 1880 $685,000,000 worth of 

tural products, and in 1881 $730,000,000, asta ear 

we only $523,000,000 worth of agricultural products. About 

cet ge cent, of ouragricultural products have to seek a foreign market, 
in 1881 the proportion rose to 20 per cent. 


ices of that which was exported, but also the prices of that which 
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I have a letter here, which I will not stop to read, from the statisti- 
cian of the Agricultural Department, in which he places the value of 
the present erop of the United States at three billions five hundred 
millions, and he says that if the prices of 1880 now obtained the value 
of the crops would be in excessof four billion dollars. Here, then, is a 
loss, according to this estimate, of not less than $500,000,000. How 
much greater the value of the crop would be he does not say. 

But when we see the prices of agricultural products in 1881, when we 
exported $730,000,000 worth of agricultural products,and then compare 
them with 1887, when the export of agricultural products fell to $523,- 
000,000, we can form some estimate of the great loss to our farmers by 
stopping exportation. In 1831 wheat was worth $1.19 per bushel; it 
is now 68 cents. In 1881 corn was worth 63 cents per bushel; it is now 
worth 44 cents. The exports of our agricultural products have fallen 
during the last year far below those of 1881, and the prices haye corre- 
spondingly fallen, 

If the prices of 1881 obtained to-day the wheat crop of 1887 would be 
RRA, over its present value $232,000,000, and if by exportation to 
foreign markets we could have each year since 1881 realized the price 
of that year, the wheat-growers would have realized on their annual 
crops since thena thousand millions of dollars more than they did. In 
the low prices of corn since then they have lostdouble that. Some part 
of the low prices is to be attributed to large crops, but by far the greater 
cause is the restriction of the market for the sale of farm products. 

If the tariff imposed a revenue duty sufficient to obtain money enough 
to support the Government but not high enough to impede importation, 
then our foreign trade would grow rapidly and our agricultural prod- 
ucts would find ample markets and good prices. But justas long as we 
continue to stop importation by high duties, just so long will we stop 
exportation; and our agricultural surplus continuing to increase and its 
markets being limited the prices must continue low. The tariff robs 
the farmer on one side by increasing the prices of what he buys; it robs 
him on the other by decreasing the price of what he sells. 

But it is insisted that if we lower the duties and let foreign goods 
be imported it will stop our manufactories—that it will turn our peo- 
ple out of employment or reduce their wages. It will do nothing of 
the sort. What will we import and what did we import when prices 
rose and the duties fell in 1880? We impo’ more of the same arti- 
cles which we were importing before the prices rose. We will import 
more of the things we can not produce or which can be produced cheaper 
in other countries than at home. If we look to our table of imports 
in 1880, we will see that over sixty millions of the increase was of arti- 
cles in the free-list and about one hundred and twenty-five millionsin 
the dutiable list. The increase of imports free of duty will not hurt 
the manufacturer or the laborer. 

We always import more coffee, more tea, more of everything that is 
required to meet the wantsof the people when prices are high, because 
when prices are high the country is more prosperous and the people 
are better able to buy and pay for what they want, and the tariff is then 
lower and datiable articles are more largely imported to compete for 
sale with the home products. In looking through our consumption 
statement we see that certain line of articles are imported from year 
to year; then observing the periods when prices are high and the tariff 
low you will see that the same articles are imported in larger quanti- 
ties. 

Our manufacturers do not then stop. They go on with increased 
activity. They did not stop in 1880 when the Jarge importation set 
in. It gave them renewed life; their wheels flew faster, their machin- 
ery worked more constantly, and their operatives were all employed. 
Why is this? Why, Mr. Chairman, we can preduce at least 90 per 
cent. of all the manufactures consumed in country more cheaply 
at home than they can be produeed anywhere in the world and deliv- 
ered here. This 90 per cent. which we can produce at a lower cost 
than any other people can will not be hurt by importation. 

I have here a letter from the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, which 
shows that in 1850 with a low tariff the consumption of domestic man- 
ufactures in the United States was 88.39 per cent. of the whole, and 
of imports 11.61 per cent. In 1860, with a still lower tariff, our home 
manufactures constituted 87.57 per cent. and the consumption of im- 
ports was 12.43 per cent. In 1870 the consumption of domestic man- 
ufactures was 93.14 per cent. and 6.86 per cent. of imports, and in 1880 
were consumed 92.58 percent. of home manufactures and 7.42 per cent. 
of foreign manufactures. Now, it is evident from these figures that 
under any circumstances we can hold 90 per cent. of themarket against 
the world. 

If we had no tariff, if all the eustom-houses were torn down and the 
Government was supported by direct taxation, not more than 10 per 
cent. of all the manufactured products consumed by all the people 
would be imported into the country. Senator SHERMAN, in a speech 
delivered three months ago, quoted a statement of ex-Consul Dudley, 
that nine-tenths of all the articles of manufacture consumed by the 
people could be procured as cheaply here as inEngland. He oman 
the statement as correct. Ideny the accuracy of the statement. 
he had said that nine-tenths of all the manufactures consumed in the 
United States could be produced more cheaply here than in England 
he would have been nearer the truth. If nine-tenths of all the manu- 


factures consumed here are cheaper here than in England it is because 
they are produced at a lower cost. Then what objection does he see 
to reducing the tariff? 

What use have our manufacturers for the tariffatall? Why are they 
constantly beseeching Congress not to ruin them by reducing the war 
rates? They can produce nine-tenths of their products and sell them 
cheaper than their rivals in England, but they donot doit. If theydo 
sell nine-tenths of their products cheaper than English manufacturers, 
why isit that they and our friends on the other side not only resist every 
effort that we make to reduce these war taxes, but are asking now that 
the tariff on woolen goods shall be raised? Why are they demanding 
that woolen cloth shall be raised to 128 per cent., women's and chil- 
dren’s dress goods to 102, flannels to 121 percent., hats to 134 per cent., 
and knit goods to 135 per cent.? Why do they resist the reduction of 
the duty on steel rails to $11 a ton? Why oppose the slight reduction 
we propose in cotton goods? 

The manufacturer is notso much interested now in the foreign market 
as the farmer. Less than 2 per cent. of the $7,000,000,000 of his an- 
nual product goes to the foreign market; but the farmer sends 15 per 
cent. of his products there, and would send a larger per cent. if the 
way was open. The manufacturer looks to the home market for the 
sale of 98 per cent. of his product. Then is it not a matter of the 
deepest concern to him to have that home market prosperous? Is not 
every one who sells goods interested in having customers able to pur- 
chase and pay for everything they want? Would not manufacturers 
make more money by selling their goods to American people with poek- 
ets full of money than to wild Indians who had none ? 

It is essential to the American manufacturer that he shall have a 
rosperous market in which there is a constant and active demand for 
is goods, and that he have such market both at home and abroad so 

that bis customers may be as many as possible, that they be constantly 
increasing in pecuniary ability so that they can buy largely and pa: 
promptly for all they buy. These things being true, his de 

ence being almost exclusively on the home market, he should do every- 
thing in his power to help his customers growin wealth. Whoare his 
customers? ‘The farmers. How are they to become prosperous and 
growinwealth? Byselling their products in the markets that demand 
them and offer for them the highest price. Where are those markets? 
In foreign countries. But those markets are closed to him unless Con- 
gress will let him bring back the goods he will obtainin exchange. If 
to-day the barriers against importation were broken down and our im- 
ports should increase from two to three hundred millions, that importa- 
tion would create a demand for that amount of agricultural products 
to be exported to pay for them, and that would increase the price ot 
farm products all through the land. It would distribute money among 
the whole sixty millions of people, placing a dollar beside every want 
with which it could be satisfied. He would find that he had a market 
then at home far more valuable to him than it would be with the 10 
per cent. of importations kept out and the prices of all farm products 
eit down so low that the farmers would have nothing with which to 

uy. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, it is said that this will injure our labor. Itis 
said a high tariff makes high wages for labor. It is said if we reduce 
the tariff wages must be reduced.» How is it high tariff makes high 
wages forlabor? How can itbeexplained? Why, they say, as a mat- 
ter of course, if you increase the value of the domestic prod the 
manufacturer is able to pay higher wages. Unquestionably he is, but 
doeshedoit? No. Mr. Jay Gould, with his immenseincome from his 
railroad Property, is able to pay his bootblack $500 a day, but does he 
doit? Oh, no; he pays the market price of the street. He gets his 
boots blacked and pays his nickel likea little man. [Laughter.] Mr. 
Vanderbilt, from the income arising from the interest. on the immense 
amount of bonds of the Federal Government he has got, can afford to 

y his hostler $10,000 a year. He is able to do it; his bonds enable 
im to do it, but does he doit? Oh, no; he goes out into the market 

and employs his labor at the market value, and pays the same price 
that the humblest citizen in New York doeg. 

High tariff does not regulate Wages are regulated by de- 
mand and supply and the capacity of the laborer to do the work for 
which he is employed. If high tariff regulated wages how is it the 
wages inthe different States of the Union are different while the tariff 
is all the same from Maine to California? In every part of the terri- 
tory of the United States the tariffis the same. How is it the wages 
are not the same? How is it that wages in the different localities in 
the different States are different? What is the cause? What is it 
which disturbs the tariff and prevents it from fixing a high rate of 
wages all over the eonntry for labor? 

We find by the census the rate of wages in the cotton industry is 
lower in Rhode Island than in Pennsylvania, and we find the wages in 
the iron business are higher in Rhode Island than in Pennsylvania. 
Why is thatso? It is not the tariff that does it, it is the demand and 
supply of the people to do the work demanded of them. There are 
more cotton operatives in Rhode Island and the supply is greater, and 
therefore the wages are lower. The same thing is true about the iron 


business in Pennsylvania. The wages of cotton operatives in Pennsyl- 
vania are higher because there are fewer in Pennsylvania than in the 
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State of Rhode Island. It is not the tariff that regulates the wages. 
Well, what is it that fixes the high rate of wages in this country? ~- 

It is admitted by all who are well informed on this subject that our 
rate of wages is higher than anywhere else in the world, that England 
is higher than France, and that the rate of wages is higher in France 
than in Germany. Why is this? Germany and France both have a 

otective tariff to guard against the free-trade labor of England. 

hat then is it that makes higher wages? It is coal and steam and 
machinery. It is these three powerful agents that multiply the prod- 
uct of labor and make it more valuable, and high rate of wages means 
low cost of product. A high rate of wages means that cheap labor 
has got to go; and the history of our country in the last fifty years dem- 
onstrates that as clearly and as conclusively as any mathematical prob- 
lem can be demonstrated. 

Fifty years ago, Mr. Edward Atkinson shows, it required five persons, 
two carders, two spinners, and one weaver, working by the old methods, 
to make eight yards of cloth in one day. They got 20 cents a day; a 
dollar for the-whole five. The labor cost of the cloth was 12} cents a 
yard, and calculating 300 working days ina year the whole product of 
these five cheap laborers was 2,400 yards of cloth; but when coal and 
steam and machinery were harnessed together to produce cloth, five 
pos to-day in New England produce 140,000 yards of cloth. The 

bor cost of the cloth is 1.08 cents per yard. The wages of labor, in- 
stead of being $60 a year, or 20 cents a day, is $287 per annum for each. 

The result of the labor-saving machinery used was an enormous in- 
crease in productive capacity. The resultof that was a great increase 
in the rate of wages, and the further result was a great decrease in the 
cost of production. The old hand-wheel and the old methods of labor 
have had to depart before the all-conquering march of coal and steam 
and machinery. They had to go because the small amount of prod- 
uct of the article drove them out of the field. It is not the rate of 
wages, it is the article which the labor makes and the cost at which 
that article can be produced—the lower cost—which drives the rival 
article out of the market. Such is the history which has been written 
in our country in the last half century. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Edward Atkinson, one of the clearest thinkers 
and writers on political economy of the present day, in his little book 
on The Distribution of Products, lays down the principle that high 
rate of wages means low cost of product, and low rate of wages means 
high cost of product. He says that ‘‘the cheapest man is the one who 
works the greatest amount of machinery with the least stops.” I read 
a paragraph from his book, on page 44: 

In any given country like the United States, where the people are substan- 
tially homogeneous, where the means of intercommunication are ample, where 
there are no hereditary or class distinctions, and where there is no artificial ob- 
struction to prevent commerce, high rates of wages in money will be the natural 
and therefore necessary result of low cost of production in labor. 

Again, on page 46, he says: 

Hence, it follows thatalthough the total production of any given thing may not 
be concentrated at the very best point, it will yet be found to be true that where 
the conditions are the best, the cost, measu: in terms of days of labor, will be 
lowest, and the wages, measured in terms of money per day, will be the high - 
est, the high money wages being the necessary consequence of the low labor 
cost. Conversely, low rates of money wages are the natural and necessary re- 
sult of a high labor cost of production. 

Now, then, ‘‘it follows,” he says, on page 56, 

Thatthe nation which has diminished the quantity of human labor in greatest 
measure by the application of machinery produces goods at the lowest cost, and 
by exchange with the hand-working nations, who still constitute the majority 
of the people of the world, is, by way of such exchange, enabled to pay the 


highest rate of wages in money, because their goods are made at the lowest 
labor cost. 


In order to prove that fact Mr. Atkinson made an investigation into 
the condition of two old manufacturing houses in the State of New 
Hampshire ; he compared two periods—1830 with the year 1884. He 
found that in 1830 the wages per annum were $164 in gold to each op- 
erative. This increased until 1884, when it amounted to $290 in gold. 

Now as to the efficiency of the labor employed. In 1830 the total 
number of yards of cloth produced by each operative was 4,321 peran- 
num, while in 1884, mainly by the aid of improved machinery, it had 
been increased to 28,032 yards. The cost of the labor per yard was 
1.9 cents in 1830, and but 1.07 cents in 1884. 

Let us now reduce these differences to percentages and compare them 
in that form. There was, as I have shown, a great increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity of each operative, but there was a decrease in opera- 
tives per thousand spindles of 60 per cent. 

The pound of material turned out by each spindle or operative was 
taken as a unit of measurement, and Mr. Atkinson’s table shows that 
the pounds that each spindle turned out was increased 22 per cent., and 
the pound that each operative turned out in a day had increased 190 
per cent. ; the pounds that each operative turned out per hour increased 
240percent. The increase of wages of operatives per hour (for the num- 
ber of hours were made less) increased 240 percent. The wages of the 
operative per annum had increased 64 per cent., and per hour 94 per 
cent., while the labor cost per yard had decreased 41 per cent. The 
other house showed the same condition. It showed that productive 
efficiency had increased in spindles 276 per cent., in pounds opera- 
tive 214 per cent., while wages increased 77 per cent., and labor cost 
per yard decreased 44 per cent. ' 
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This great revolution in production, wages, and cost is not the work 
of the tariff, but of coal, steam, and machinery. These three powerful 
agents have produced these marvelous results. The effects inevitably 
follow the cause—high rate of wages because so much more service is 
rendered the employer, low cost of product because so much more is 
done ina given time. I repeatit, the tariff has had nothing to do with 
bringing about the great change, and it is impotent, utterly impotent, 
to increase the rate of wages. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the committee to 
a statement found in the report of the United States Census. This is 
the report in reference to the wages in the manufacturing industries of 
the country, and I call special attention to a report of an ax-manu- 
facturing establishment in Connecticut on page 158. This gentleman 
who makes the report compares the operations of his house from his 
books in 1840 with 1880. In steel fitting, in ax making, each operative 
turned out 600 pieces per day in 1840. In 1880 each operative turned 
out 1,250 pieces per day. Each operative received in 1840 24 cents per 
hundred pieces, and received in 1880 20 cents per hundred pieces. He 
earned in 1840 $1.44 a day, and in 1880, though he received less for 
each piece, he earned $2.50 per day. 

And this table includes all the different parts of the manufacture 
of the ax—the poll-making, rough-polishing, tempering, finishing, 
grinding, painting, backing, etc.; and in every department of this 
manufacture in making axes the same rule is observed—that is, the 
increased productive power increases the wages and decreases the cost 
of the product. That follows as shadow follows substance, as night 
follows day. It is the effect following the cause. It is the cause pro- 
ducing the effect—that as the laborer is more efficient and more val- 
uable to his employer, as he turns out more work, he is entitled toand 
receives more pay. He receives more wages by the day, even though 
he is paid less for each piece of work he turns out. 

Now, was the increase of the daily wages of these operatives due to 
the tariff? Let the manufacturer answer. He says: ‘‘ The following 
table shows the results of labor-saving machinery, together with the 
increase in the efficiency of labor in the manufacture of axes, from 
1840 to 1880.” When I saw these tables, proving the principle so 
clearly presented and g0‘strongly enforced by Mr. Atkinson, I went to 
our very able and efficient chief of labor, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, and 
asked him to have a table like this in the Census Report prepared, and 
tosend an intelligent agent into some of the oldest houses in the coun- 
try and get astatement from their books and send it to me, that I might 
see if there was a different result in other establishments. I now give 
you the testimony of those houses to add to the others. 

There are here seven establishments. The first one is in Massachu- 
setts. A comparison is instituted between 1849 and 1884, and the 
industry is cotton print cloth. Each operative made in 1849 in this 
factory 44} yards per day; in 1884 he made 98.2 yards, an increase of 
productive power of 120 per cent. What did he get? The av- 
erage daily earnings of the laborer in 1849 were 66 cents, and in 1884 
$i. Hs wages increased 50 per cent. The labor cost of the product 
decreased 32 per cent. 

In that same establishment in 1849 the wages of weavers were 65 
cents a day, and each man turned out 113 yards of cloth. In 1884 the 
meee had risen to $1.06, and each weaver turned out 273 yards of 

oth. 

In the second house, also in Massachusetts, manufacturing printed 
cloths, each laborer in 1850 produced 42 yards; in 1884 he produced 
102 yards, an increase of 142 per cent. His earnings were 65 cents a 
day in 1850 and $1.05 in 1884. The increase in wages was 61 per cent. 
The decrease in the labor cost of the article was 33 per cent. 

The third house, manufacturing sheeting in Massachusetts, showed 
that each laborer in 1852 produced 41 yards, and in 1886 73 yards of 
cloth. His productive efficiency increased 77 per cent. His wages in- 
creased 49 per cent. The labor cost of the cloth decreased 15 per cent. 

In the fourth house, in New Hampshire, manufacturing print cloth, 
each laborer in 1852 produced 42.5 yards and in 1886 103 yards. The 
increase in productive capacity was 142 per cent. The increase in 
wages was 56.7 per cent., and the labor cost per yard decreased 35 per 
cent. 7 

Without going all through these figures the facts as to each one of 
these houses show in every instance that the productive efficiency of the 
laborer had increased, and that nding with that the wages had 
increased and the cost of the product had decreased. 

Now, then, the tariff had nothing to do with any of these results. 
During this time we had high tariffs and low tariffs, but whether high 
tariff or low tariff, or no tariff, the productive efficiency continued to 
increase, the multiplication of production by the power of machinery 
continued to increase, and wages rose with it, and the cost of the prod- 
uct sunk. So that the tariff conferred no benefit on the laborer; none 
whatever. 

But now let us see what effect a reduction of the duties will have by 
letting in the goods of England and other foreign countries into our 
markets to compete with our people and to endanger the laborers of our 
country, as it is charged it will do. I say the same proposition for 
which I have been contending is demonstrated again when we compare 
the laborer of this country with the laborer of England. We produce 
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cheaper than in England because a high rate of wages means low cost 
of product, and a higher rate of wages means lower cost of product, and 
the highest rate of wages means lowest cost of product. 

Mr. Wright, Chief of the Labor Bureau, instituted a most painstak- 
ing examination into the rates of labor in England and Massachusetts 
afew years ago, and showed the rates of labor higher in this coun- 
try than in England; 12 per cent. higher in cotton manufacture; 25 per 
cent. in the manufacture of woolens, 26 per cent. in iron and steel, 128 
per cent. in boots and shoes. That would seem to indicate, according 
to the philosophy which has been taught in this country by protection- 
ists for many years, that we are on the road toruin because our rate of 
labor is higher than in England and other countries. But the reverse 
of that proposition is true; and the fact that the rate of wages is higher 
here than in England shows that England is distanced in the greatin- 
dustrial contest into which she has entered. 

Now let me give you an instance herein boots and shoes. If we pay 
so much higher wages in producing boots and shoes, if the proposition 
we hear on the otherside be true, we cannot enter into any contest with. 
Great Britain when we pay 128 per cent. higher wages than she does. 
Yet we import no boots and shoes at 30 per cent. duty from England. 
We make the cheapest boots and shoes and the finest made in the world. 
In that England can not contest with us; and the fact that the rate of 
wages is so much higher here than in England shows that she is far be- 
hind in the race. f 

Let us see. Here is a gentleman writing in Harper’s Magazine in 
1885, a very able article entitled ‘‘ A pair of shoes.” He takes the 
history of the hide from the cow and follows it throngh all its muta- 
tions into the finest products of manufacture. This is not an article on 
wages; but it contains a paragraph on wages. 

Mr. COX. By whom is the article written? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Howard Newhall is the writer. 


` 

American ladies’ shoes wholesaling at $1.50 per pair, cost for labor of making 
25 cents. English ladies’ shoes wholesaling at $1.50 per gun cost for labor of 
making 34 cents. American men’s shoes w poe | at $2.60 per pair, cost for 
labor of making 33 cents. English men’s shoes wholesaling at $2.60 per pair, 
cost for labor of making 50 cents. In the report of the Massachusetts bureau of 
statistics for 1884 the general average weekly wage in Massachusetts is given as 
128.9 per cent. higher than in Great Britain. The poia average weekly wage 
in Massachusetts is given as $11.63 per week, and in Great Britain $5.08. 


Now, what is the solution of all this? Whatdoesitmean? In Mas- 
sachusetts wages are 128.9 per cent. higher than they are in Great 
Britain, but the labor cost of a pair of ladies’ shoes in Massachusetts 
is less than the labor cost ofa like pair of shoes in Great Britain. The 
cost is 25 cents in Massachusetts against 34cents in England. The la- 
bor cost of men’s shoes in Massachusetts is 33 cents per pair; the la- 
bor cost of men’s shoes in England is 50 cents. If our people are to be 
injured by the importation of English shoes into this country the En- 
glish shoe must be produced at a lower cost than the American shoe; 
otherwise it can not take the market. 

It is not the rates of wages in England and in America respectively, 
$5.08 against $11.63, that we have to consider, but it is the labor cost 
of the pair of shoes. Now, theman holds the market who can sell his 
goods cheapest, and the man can sell cheapest who gets his at 
the lowest cost, and that is the man in Massachusetts. What, then, 
does this difference of mean, $11.63 per week in Massachusetts 
against $5.08 in England? It simply means increased productive effi- 
ciency; it means that the productive efficiency of the American work- 
man engaged in this industry is greater than that of the British work- 
man by 128.9 per cent. 

In order for the American to earn his $11.63 a week he makes 35 
pairs of men’s shoes in a week; the Englishman, to earn his $5.08 a 
week, makes 10 pairs of men’s shoes. In order for the American work- 
man to earn his $11.63 per week he makes 46 pairs of ladies’ shoes; in 
order for the Englishman to earn his $5.08 per week he makes 15 pairs 
of ladies’ shoes. ‘The tariff did not make the American workingman’s 
wages $11.63 per week. It was the number of shoes he made that reg- 
ulated his wages, and superior skill in using machinery gave him the 
capacity to make more shoes than the Englishman. 

Here is the solution of the whole question, and the principle is the 
same that I have been supporting all along. That principle is that the 
higher rate of wages means a higher productive power; it is increased 
pay for increased work; it is not the tariff; it is more work; it is more 
eficient work; it is better work; it is cheaper work. It is that that 
holds the market; and it holds the boot and shoe market of this coun- 
try against the importation of a single pair of shoes from Great Britain, 
notwithstanding the fact that wages there are $5.08 a week as against 
$11.63 in Massachusetts. 

Mr. HERBERT. Free hides also help you out on that point. 

Mr. MILLS. England also has free hides. A few years ago, in 
1879, our English friends across the water took alarm about the growth 
and development of our cotton industry in the United States, and 
they sent an expert—a gentleman thoroughly conversant with the 
cotton business of England—to the United States to make a thorough 
and searching investigation into the whole business of cotton manu- 
facture in this country, and to report to them whether their industry 
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was imperiled by that of the United States. That gentleman went to 
New England, the seat of the cotton industry in this country. He 
made a thorough and searching investigation, and in every instance he 
showed that we could produce cotton goods at a lower labor cost than 
they could be produced at any point in Great Britain. I have here 
the tabular statement that he gave to his people when he returned. 

The following are the rates of wages for weaving and spinning cloths 
in some of the principal districts of England and America, asshown by 
his report: 

A piece 28 inches, 56 reeds, 14 picks (?), 60 by 56, 58 yards, costs 
at Ashton-under-Lyne, in England, 24.68 cents to weave; in Rhode 
Island it costs 16.82 cents. At Blackburn, in England, it costs 25.4 
cents; at Providence, R. I., it costs 17.26 cents; at Stockport, England, 
25.4 cents, at Fall River, 19.96 cents; at Hyde, England, 25.28 cents; 
at Lowell, 19.96 cents. In every instance the labor cost of the pro- 
duction of the cotton goods is lower here than in England. Now let 
us turn to the summary. AtFall River the wages in a pound of print 
cloth, about 7 yards, is 6.907 cents; at Lowell it is 6.882 cents; in 
Rhode Island it is 6.422; in Pennsylvania, 6.44; in England, 6.96 cents. 
In every place in the United States, in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island, the labor cost of producing a pound of print cloth 
was lower than at any point in England. 

A MEMBER. And the wages higher. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Then what harm does the tariff do? 

Mr. MILLS. What good does it do? It enables you to make 
“trusts,” combinations, and ‘‘ pools” by keeping foreign products out 
of the market. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr, MILLIKEN. I will answer the gentleman if he will give me 
the opportunity. I will tellhim whatgooditdoes. [Cries of *‘ Regu- 
lar order !’?] `% 

Mr. MILLS. Now, Mr. Chairman, when we come to look at the last 
column of these figures the picture changes. Whatdo we find when we 
come to look at the total product, with the cost of the material thrown 
in, and all the other elements besides labor? While the labor cost is- 
lowest in the United States, where the rate of wages is highest, yet 
when we come to examine the cost of the material, England beats us, 
because she produces the goods at a total cost lower than ours. It is 
not the labor that causes this difference; it is the cost of the material. 
The machinery by which you run your establishments costs you 45 per 
cent. ; your dye-stufis are more costly than in England; all these things 
which enter into the manufacture of goods cost more here than on the 
other side. But do not charge this increased cost to labor. You are 
not paying the laborer, in proportion to the work that he does, as much 
as he receives in England. 

Mr, BRUMM. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. [Cries of ‘‘ Regular order ! ”] 

Mr. MILLS (to Mr. BRUMM). Go ahead. 

Mr. BRUMM. Did I understand the gentleman to say that the cost 
of cotton in England was less than the cost of cotton in this couatry? 

Mr. MILLS. You understood me to say that the labor cost of pro- 
ducing a pound of print-cloth was lower in this country than in Eng- 
land. You understood me further to say that the total cost, includin 
oe and everything else, is lower in England than in the Unit 

tates, 

Mr. BRUMM. Therefore, does not that say that cotton, being the 
Taw material out of which the cotton goods are made, must be lower 
in England than in this country ? 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, no; not at all; of course not. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MILLS. It means that England procures her machinery at less 
cost than wedoours. It means that England produces the dies which 
enter into the manufacture of these goods cheaper because untaxed. 
That is what it means. 

Mr. KELLEY. I protest against these interruptions of the gentle- 
man’s speech. 

Mr. MILLS. Idonot, [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman, as the organ of his party, is ex- 
pounding its doctrine, and these interruptions are, in my judgment, 
impertinences. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLS. Now, Mr. Chairman, when we come to look at the 
total cost of this pound of calico cloth we find that at Fall River it is 
14 cents (leaving off fractions); at Lowell, 13 cents; in Rhode Island, 
11 cents; in Pennsylvania, 15 cents; in England, 12 cents. England pro- 
duces the goods at a total cost less than ours, and that gives her the 
market; but while the goods cost more here, she pays more in the form 
of wages. 

Now, when this gentleman goes back home after this general survey 
of the whole business he reports to his people elaborately. I refer to 
this little book published in England, given to me by my friend, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, the Chief of the Bureau of Labor. He goes back 
and tells his people—— 


Be still, sad heart, and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds the sun is still shining. 


These people over in the United States, while they beat us in labor, 
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while they can produce anything in the cotton business at a labor-cost 
cheaper than we can, are, like Ephraim ‘‘ joined to their idols.” They 
maintain high tariff on raw materials, and therefore the cost of mate- 
rials entering into their manufactures is higher than with us, Itwill 
take a great revolution to change their minds on this subject; and as 
long as they hold to the policy of high tariff on materials which enter 
into manufactures you may go to sleep in security, for England holds 
the markets of the world. 
This is his language: 
on heaps duties upon the im of for- 
eign machinery, tans increasing the rice of mili construction, and in Proved 
n ci e o! action, er- 
Sonn A dor Aerin pik y Atn too high in price to compete with English in 
all but exceptional cases, 


Now, this statement in regard to the cotton industry is supported by 
a statement from Secretary Blaine. A few years ago, while he was Sec- 
retary of State, he said in his report, in speaking of the cotton industry: 

ish and American rativ 
A A E E A 
hoursoflabor, If this should prove to bes fact in practice, as seems to be proven 
from official statistics, it will be a very important element in the establishment 
of = ability to compete with England for our share of the cotton trade of the 
worid. 

Iam reađing from Mr. Blaine’s report on the cotton-goods trade of 
the world. = 

Mr. Charles S. Hill, statistician of the State Department, makes a 
statement that I think is extravagant, and I would not quote it but he 
is a pronounced protectionist. I would not quote it if he were a reve- 
nue reformer, because I think it is too strong. 

In his argument before the Tariff Commission he says that our manu- 
facturing product in 1882 was $8,000,000,000, made by 5,250,000 hands, 
and that for the same time the product of England was $4,000, 000,000, 
made by 5,140,200 hands. In submitting this statement he says: 

Here is the tive proof that American mechanics in the 


plish exactly double the resultof the same number of British m 
are therefore very justly paid double in wages. 


I think he places the value of the whole product far too high in the 
United States. He places it at $8,000,000,000 in 1882, when our best 
statisticians put it at $7,000,000,000 now. If he would reduce it to 
$6,000,000, 000, and it was over $5,000, 000,000 in 1880, it may be reason- 
able; but to say the product was $6,000,000,000 in 1882, it would show 
still that the efficiency of our labor is from 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
greater than that of Great Britain. Our consul at Tunstall, England, 
makes this report: That in cotton manufactures our productive capac- 
ity is 33 per cent. greater than England and 72 per cent. greater than 

Germany. In woolen manufactures our productive capacity is 23 per 
cent. greater than England and 40 per cent. greater than Germany. 
In silk manufacture our productive capacity is 18 per cent. greater than 
England and 32 per cent. greater than Germany. 

Mr. FORD. ‘That is the product per man? 

Mr. MILLS, Yes, that is the product per man. Taking that as 
the average, how is it possible for these countries, where the rate of 
wages is low and the labor cost is high, how is it ible for those 
people to bring their product into our markets and drive ours out? 

1 will refer to another instance before I close, and that is to a table 
which is to be found in the first annual report of the Bureau of La- 
bor, pages 132 and 133, which gives the cost of spinning one pound 
of cotton yarn in England and in Germany. Germany has a protective 
duty on cotton yarn, while England welcomes the whole world to con- 
test with her. 

England with a higher rate of wages exports annually into Germany 
cotton yarns to the value of ten to eleven millions of dollars, and that 
over à uty, if I remember rightly, of 10 per cent. The German manu- 
facture rs find that they can ty cotton yarns cheaperin England, where 
the rate of wagesismuch higoer than in Germany. If we look at these 
tables we will see the reason. Here are two tables giving the labor cost 

and whole cost of spinning cotton yarns of any number from 1 up to 
177. One is the cost in Alsace, Germany, and the other in England, 
and they show that in every number the labor costand the whole cost 

r pound are less in England than in Germany, notwithstanding the 
Richer rate of wages which is paid in England. 

Is it the tariff that makes nepal an higherthan German? Ger- 
many has the tariff but England has the trade. If these statements 
are true, what is there to prevent us from being the greatest manufact- 
uring and exporting country of the world? e are the greatest agri- 
cultural people in the world. We exceed all others in the products of 
manufacture, but we export next to nothing of our product. Why 
should we not export the three hundred and seventy-five millions of cot- 
ton goods which England is now exporting? She buys her cotton from 
us, pays the cost of rtation to her factories, makes the goods, and 
sends them all over the world. That trade, at least the most of it, is 
ours whenever we get ready to take it. ` 

Why should we not make and send out the hundred millions of 
woolen goods which she is annually exporting? We have the advant- 
age of her in almost everything except cost of materials. Why should 


regate accom- 
nies, They 


we not make and export the hundred millions of iron and steel which 
she is making and sending away annually? There is no reason except 
that high tariffs and trusts and combinations are in our way, and they 
muster all their forces to prevent us from taking the place which our 
advantages entitle us to take. 

Weare the greatest people in the world. We have the highest stand- 
ard of civilization; we have the highest and best diffusion of knowledge 
among our people. 

We utilize the powerof machinery more thanany people in the world. 
We produce by our labor more than any people in the world. We 
have everything to command success in any contest over any rival. 
We are the first cotton-producing country. We have wool, flax, hemp; 
our country is full of coal, and ores, and luniber, and yet with all these 
advantages over all others we have pursued a suicidal policy of pro- 
tection, which has closed the markets of the world against us; and 
not content to stop here, we have plundered the great body of our 
agricultural people out of a large part of their wealth. [Applause.] 

We must make a departure. Instead of laying on the burdens of 
taxation upon the necessaries of life, instead of destroying our foreign 
commerce, we should encourage it as we would encourage our home 
commerce. Weshould remove every unnecessary burden. We should 
lay taxes to obtain revenue, but not restrict importation. We should 
place every material of manufacture on the free-list, start up our fires, 
put our wheels in motion, and put all our people to work at good 
wages. 

A gentleman said here the other day, on the other side of the House, 
that our prosperity in this country was due to the tariff. I deny it. 
Our prosperity in this country is due to the intelligence of our labor, 
and to the unrestricted movements of our exchanges among sixty mill- 
ions of people at home. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Nimmo, the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics a few years ago, in 
a most elaborate report upon the internal commerce of the country 
stated that it exceeded our foreign commerce by twenty-five times its 
amount. Then the internal commerce of this country is equal to $35,- 
000,000,000 annually. Every dollar of these products increases in 
value as they go from the point where they are produced to the point 
where they are consumed. Take a tonofcoal mined in West Virginia, 
for instance, worth $1 at the mouth of the pit. Start it on its road to 
Texas, and every hundred miles it travels some hand touches it, some 
machinery transports it. It has got to pay the cost that increases as it 
goes, because its value is increased; and when it it delivered finally in 
the little city where I live in Texas it is worth six to eight dollars a 
ton, and my neighbors buy and consume it because itis cheaper to them 
than wood, and cheaper than they can produce the coal themselves. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, it is with the cotton produced in Texas and 
sent towards Rhode Island to be spun. Every mile on the road it tra- 
verses between the producer and the consumer increases its value, and 
it is this interchange of internal commerce of this country, of $35,000,- 
000,000 annually, that makes us rich and prosperous as a people, and 
we have grown sọ, not by the aid of restrictions imposed upon commerce 
with foreign countries, but absolutely in spite of it. [Applause.] 

Our wealth would have been greater as a people if we had none of 
these restrictions upon our commerce. We will increase wealth if we 
lower the duties and let importations come in of those things which 
can be produced cheaper in other countries than in our own. 

We will increase the value of all of the agricultural products by such 
methods. They will diffuse and scatter money amongst the laboring 
people throughout the country. It will set the wheels of machinery 
in motion, lay the foundation of happy homes, and a glad smile will 
light up the faces of the people in all sections of the country at the re- 
turning and increased prosperity of the nation, [Applause. ] 

This policy which is being pursued now may for awhile satisfy the 
demands of the capitalist who has m: invested in the various fac- 
tories and enterprises of that kind throughout the country. They may 
be able by the aid of these and trusts and combinations which 
seem to be springing out of the earth all around us to secure for a 
time the capital invested; but what, I ask you, is to become in the mean 
time of the poor laborer when they shut off their fires, when they turn 
him into the streets, and determine that they will limit the product of 
their establishments in order to keep up prices so as to save the profits 
on their investments? What is to me of the cotton and the iron 
and the wool, and all of the other interests that depend upon capital in- 
vested in manufacturing en ises? Where are our markets when 
our factories are closed, when the wheels are still, when the fires are 
banked, and their Jaborers wande: as paupers around thestreets seek- 
ing employment which is not to be found anywhere in the land? And 
yet they call this the American policy. 

I repel it, sir; it is not American. It is the reverse of American. 
That policy is American which clings most closely to the fundamental 
idea that underlies our institutions and upon which the whole super- 
structure of our Government is erected, and that idea is freedom—free- 
dom secured by the guaranties of government; freedom to think, tospeak, 
to write; freedom to go where we please, select our own occupations; free- 
dom to labor when we please and where we please; freedom to receive 
and enjoy all the results of our labor; freedom to sell our products, and 
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freedom to buy the products of others, and freedom to markets for the 
products of our labor, without which the freedom of labor is restricted 
and denied. Freedom from restraints in working and marketing the 
products of our toil, except such as may be necessary in the interest of 
the Government. Freedom from all unnecessary burdens; freedom from 
all exactions upon the citizen except such as may be n to sup- 
port an honest, efficient, and economical administration of the Govern- 
ment that guaranties him protection to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness;’’ freedom from all taxation except that which is levied 
for the support of the Government; freedom from taxation levied for the 
purpose of enriching favored classes by the spoliation and plunder of 
the people; freedom from all systems of taxation that do not fall with 
“equal and exact justice upon all’’—that do not raise the revenues of 
governmentin the way that is least burdensome to the people and with 
the least possible disturbance to their business. That, sir, is the Amer- 
ican policy. [Applause.] 

Now another thing. I want toshow that the tariffis not for the bene- 
fit of the workingman. We will have many appeals made to us for 
sympathy on account of the workingman. I have taken from the first 
annual report of the Commissioner of Labor and the report of the census 
on wages some figures given by manufacturers themselves of the total 
cost of the product and the labor cost of the articles they are making. 
I have put the tariff duty by the side of them to show whether in the 
little reductions we are asking in this bill we have gone beyond that 
pledge we as a party have made that we would not reduce taxation so 

ow as to injure our laborers, or as not to cover the difference in cost of 
labor between American and foreign products. 

This will show, and I ask your attention to it, that the tariff is not 
intended to and does not benefit labor. It will show that the benefit 
of the tariff never passes beyond the pocket of the manufacturer, and 
to the pockets of his workmen. 

I find in this report one pair of 5-pound blankets. The whole cost 
as stated by the manufacturer is $2.51. The labor cost he paid for 
making them is 35 cents. The present tariff is $1.90. Now, here is 
$1.55 in this tariff over and above the entire Jaborcost of these blankets. 
Why did not that manufacturer go and give that money to the laborer ? 
He is able to do it. Here is a tariff that gives him $1.90 on that pair 
of blankets for the benefit of his laborer, but notwithstanding that the 
tariff was imposed for the benefit of American labor and to preserve 
high wages, every dollar of that tariff wentinto the manufacturer’s 
pocket. The poor fellow who made the blankets got 35 cents and the 
manufacturer kept the $1.90. 

Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman please state how much the com- 
mittee has reduced that duty ? 

Mr. MILLS. To $1.00 from $1.90. 

Take another pair of 5-pound blankets. The total cost is $2.70. 
The labor cost is 70 cents. The tariff is $1.98. Now, how strange it 
is that none of these sums that were intended for the laborer ever get 
beyond the pocket of the manufacturer. Why is it, when the Ameri- 
can Congress enacted this legislation for the benefit of our labor, that 
every dollar of this aid intended for labor stops in the pockets of the 
manufacturer, who goes into the highways and hedges and hires his 
laborer at the lowest price for which he can get him in the market and 
then pockets the tariff benefits that we are told every day is intended 
for the laborer alone—for the benefit of Jabor? 

Here is another pair of 5-pound blankets. ‘The cost is $3.39. The 
labor cost paid by this manufacturer, he says himself, is 61 cents. The 
tariff is $2.55. In the pending bill we have left him $1.35, and we 
have left the other man $1.08. And we have left all along not only 
enough to cover the difference, if there was any difference, between the 
labor cost of production in Europe and the labor cost of production in 
this country, but we have left enough to pay for all the labor and a 
bonus besides. y : 

Let us goon alittle further. Here is 1 yard of flannel, weighing 
4 ounces ; it cost 18 cents, of which the laborer got 3 cents; the tariff 
on itis 8 cents. How is it that the whole 8 cents did not get into the 
pockets of the laborer? Is it not strange that those who made the 
tariff and fastened upon the people these war rates in a time of pro- 
found peace, and who are now constantly assailing the Democratic party 
because it is untrue to the workingman, did not make some provision 
by which the generous bounty they gave should reach the pocket of 
him for whom they said it was intended? They charge that we are 
trying to strike down the labor of the country. Why do they not see 
that the money they are taking out of the hard earnings of the people 
is delivered in good faith to the workman? 

. One yard of cassimere weighing 16 ounces costs $1.38; the labor 

cost is 29 cents; the tariff duty is 80 cents. One pound of sewing silk 
costs $5.66; the cost for Jabor is 85 cents; the tariffis $1.69. One gal- 
lon of linseed oil costs 46 cents; the labor cost is 2 cents; the tariff cost 
is 25 cents. One ton of bar-iron costs $31; the labor cost is $10; the 
tariff fixes several rates for bar-iron. I give the lowest rate, $17.92. 
Nees of foundry pig-iron costs $11; the labor costs $1.64; the tariff 

None of these tariff rates go to the laborer. The road is blocked up. 
They can not pass the pocket of the manufacturer. This ‘‘ great Amer- 


ican system” that is intended to secure high wages for our laborers is 
so perverted thatall its beneficence intended for the poor workman stops 
in the pocket of his employer, and the laborer only gets what he can 
command in the open market for his work. 

Let us take Bessemer-steel rails. We are told that the steel-rail in- 
dustry is in great danger of utterly perishing away and departing from 
this continent, because we propose to reduce the duty from $17 to $11. 

The whole cost is put down at $31, the labor cost at $7.57; the tariff 
is $17. The manufacturer has $9.43 more for each ton than all the labor 
cost. The labor cost of this ton is exceptionally high. I haveastate- 
ment of the labor cost of a ton of steel rails at Bethlehem, Pa., taken 
recently by Mr. Schoenof, and it shows labor cost there $3.85 per 
ton. The labor cost of a ton of steel rails in England is not one dollar 
cheaperthan here. Mr.Schoenofinforms me that a ton of bar-iron costs, 
for labor, in England about $7.75, and here about$8. Butletusleave 
these and proceed with the official figures. A keg of steel nails costs 
$2.34; the labor cost is 67 cents, the tariffis $1.25. A ton of pipe-iron 
costs $34.57; labor cost, $12.26, the tariff is $22.40. 

Here is a car-wheel weighing 500 pounds; cost $13; labor cost 85 
cents; tariff rate is 24 cents per pound, equivalent to $12.50, to cover 
a labor cost of 85 cents! [Laughter.] Why, Mr. Chairman, these la- 
borers of ours ought to get immensely rich if they could get all that 
Congress votes to them, if the manufacturers did not stop the bounties 
intended by the Government to reach the pockets of the workingmen, 

Here is a coarse wool suit of clothes such as our working people wear 
in their daily toil in the shop and field. The whole cost is $12. The 
labor cost is $2. The tariff duty is 40 cents per pound and 35 per cent. 
ad valorem. As the weight of the suit is not given, we can not get the 
exact tariff, but the duty on woolen clothes imported last year averaged 
54 per cent., and at that rate the tariff stands $6.48 to cover $2 of labor 
cost. 

A cotton suit costs $10.50; the labor cost is $1.65; the tariff is $3.67. 
A dozen goblets cost 48 cents; labor cost, 15 cents; tariff, 19 cents. 
White lead, by the hundred weight, $9.50; labor cost, 50 cents; tariff, 
$3. A hundred weight of mixed paints, $8; laborcost, 41 cents; tariff, 


$2. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have gone through with a number of articles 
taken from yese official reports made by the manufacturers themselves, 
and I have shown that the tariff was not framed for the benefit of the 
laborer, or that if it was so intended by those who framed it, the ben- 
efit never regches the laborer, not a dollar of it. ‘Che working people 
are hired in the market at the lowest rates at which their services can 
be had, and all the “boodle” that has been granted by these tariff bills 
goes into the pockets of the manufacturers. It builds up palaces; it 
concentrates wealth; it makes great and powerful magnates; but it dis- 
tributes none of its beneficence in the homes of our laboring poor. 

It brings the tax-gatherer to them; it weighs them down as it goes; 
it compels them to pay out a large share of their daily earnings for the 
necessaries of life; and the money it raises by high prices on domestic 
manufactures it transfers not into the coffers of the Government, but 
into the coffers of private individuals. Itis makinga wide distinction 
in this country between two classes—one numerous, but poor; one 
small, but powerful and rich. It is apolicy thatis at war with thein- 
stitutions of this country. The concentration of the wealth of the coun- 
try in the hands of a few will in progress of time overthrow the very 
foundations of our free government. 

Now, gentlemen, the time has come, after all these taxes on wealth 
have been swept away, after the people ot this country have been bear- 
ing for years these enormous burdens that have been levied on the 
necessaries of life; now, when *‘ trusts,” and ‘‘combinations,’’ and 
“‘nools’? aro arising all around us to limit production, to increase 
prices, to make the laborer’s lot harder and darker—now the time has 
come for us to do something, not for classes, but for the great masses 
of our people. 

I hope and trust that the bill which we have presented to you and 
which has met with favor throughout the whole country will receive a 
majority of your votes, a majority of the votes of the Senate, and be- 
come alaw. I earnestly hope when the Treasury is full to overflowing 
of the people’s hard earnings, you will lighten their burden, and reduce 
the taxes on the necessaries of life. 

Although the bill we propose is not all that we could have asked, 
although it is a very moderate bill, yet it will send comfort and hap- 
piness into the homes and bosoms of the poor laboring people of this 
country, and I ask you now in behalf of them to consider their claims 
and help to reduce the burdens that have so long been Jaid upon their 
shoulders. 
= TEnthuniaste applause on the Democratic side, and cries of “‘ Vote!” 

ote! 
J DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1888. 
Sır: I have the honor to forward herewith such statistics as I have been able 
to prepare, showing the cost of production of textiles at two different periods in 
several mills of the United States. 
Very respectfully, 


CARROLL D, WRIGHT, Commissioner, 
Hon. POPES Mixx, M. C., 


otse of Representatives, 
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Vatues of the products of domestic manufactures, of domestic manufactures exported, 

fo Sorcign manufactures imported, and of the total consumption of domestic and 

foreign manufactures in 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880, wilh the proportions of domestic 
and foreign manufactures consumed in 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880, 


Values of— Consumption of— 


Exports of 
domestic 
manufact- 
ures,f 


Consumption 
of domestic 
and foreign 
manufactures. 


Imports ft 


Domestic Imported 
of manfact- 


manu- | manu- 
factures. | factures. 


1,019, 106, 616 
1, 885, 861, 676 


232, 2 
5,369,579, 191 


903, 888 
45, 653, 873 


47, 921, 154 | 308, 363, 4, 
79,510, 447 | 423, 699, 010 | 5, 


($130, 838, 280 |$1, 127, 041, 008 
261,264,310 | 2,101, 467,113 
492, 767, 784 
713, 767, 754 


* Census years. + Years ending June 30. t Gross imports. 
WM. F. SWITZLER, 

Chief of Bureau, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 


February 18, 1888. 


Values of ie products of domestic manufactures and of the exports of domestic manu- 
Sactures, with the rtions of such manufactures retained for home consumption 


propo. 
and exported, in 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880. 


Proportion of domes- 


Values of— | tic man ures— 
Years. Retained 
Products of Exports of for h 
domestic domestic | [Or A0m® | Exported. 
manufacture.*| manufacture.} Oot pP- 


79,510, 447 


* Census years. + Years ending June 30, 
WM. F. SWITZLER, 
Chief of Bureau, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
February 18, 1888. 


Cost of production, ete., in the United States at two periods. 
THE FIRST PERIOD—18i9 TO 1860, 


Product perem- 


of 


s >s 
sE Industry. loyé per da EE 47S , | Namber of employés Weavers, 
$ f raaa T2 Ž agg | reduced to full time, 
g [Year State. Ss E 
55 S26 | £884 Yards per 
Quan- | Unit of a2 q Day | Piece Num- 
me tity. measure. $ Ba $ SSE |handa. | nanas, | Total: ber. |Vagès. Say or 
1 $0. 667 
2 0. 650 
3 0.670 
4 0. 670 
5 1.050 
6 1.000 
7 1.080 |.. 


~T OA Oo bo t 


New E RS 


M coserneeseeencrrens 


Yards....| $0, 01018 $1.00 151 244 895 273,4 
Yards,...| 0.01029 1.05 150 260 410 

Yards..:.| 0.01369 1.00 227 530 737 194.0 
Yards...) 0.01019 1.05 394 760 1154 278.0 
Yards ...| 0.46875 1.50 60 80 140 11.2 
Pounds..| 0.07100 1.20 23 40 63 *55.0 
Ton.......| 1. 80928 1.49 possessi ès P 


*Pounds per day for each. 
The two periods considered 


Periods. 


State. 


| Number of establishment. 


TST ote 


with respect to labor cost, 


If wages of first period 
prevailed in paso and 
were applicable to pro- 
duct of second, the fol- 


lowing would be— Decrease of 
Increase in |Increase in — 
DEEA (inc Per cent. of omit 
Labor eost | such labor Of measure. 
runit |cost of labor 
measure, cost of 
t period. 
cent. Per cent, 
50.0 $0. 006792 45,3 82.0 
6L.5 0, 006372 41.2 33.4 
49.2 0.009178 56.5 15.7 
56.7 0. 006504 41.2 85.3 
42.9 0, 328125 46.8 33.3 
20.0 0.059110 59.1 29.0 
83.0 1, 311428 64.8 10.6 


Mr. KELLEY took the floor. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, if the vener- 
able gentleman from Pennsylvania will permit me, I desire to ask unan- 
imous consent that he be allowed whatever time it may seem well to him 
to take in the remarks which he is about to submit. 

Mr. KELLEY. I thank the gentleman. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

When Mr. KELLEY rose he was greeted by applause on the Repub- 
lican side of the House. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairmaa, in the course of an address delivered 
at Corsicana, Tex., on the 21st of May last, the distinguished gentle- 
man who now presides over the deliberations of the Committee on 
Ways and Means said: F 


We produce and exchange among ourselves and consume in the satisfaction 


of our wants more of the products of our own labor than the two hundred mill 
ions on the continent of Europe. We have invented and have now in siccess- 
ful operation more labor-saving machinery than all other people, We are turn- 
ing out over six thousand millions of dollars’ worth of products of manufact- 
ures every year, and ucing them at lower cost of production, and at the 
same time paying higher wages to our workmen than any other people. 


As I read this tribute to the enterprise, energy, and thrift of his 
countrymen, I hoped to find that the speaker had supplemented it by 
telling his hearers that the fostering influence of protective tariffs had 
in less than a quarter of a century lifted us from the national bank- 
ruptcy to which we had been reduced by the revenue tariffs of 1846 and 
1857 and had exalted us to the lofty prominence among nations he so 
glowingly described. Hecould havesupported these statements by ref- 
erence to the reportof the census for 1880, which shows that our manu- 


facturing establishments numbered at that time more than a quarter 
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ofa million, employed $2,790, 272,606 of capital, and paid 2,732,595 man- 
ufacturing operatives the higher rates of wages to which he referred. 

In view of these magnificent triumphs, which were possible only by 
reason of the defense by the ægis of protection of our industries against 
overwhelming foreign assaults, I will be pardoned for entering an 
emphatic protest against the adoption of a measure which bears his 
name, and which, if its purpose may be inferred from its provisions, is 
intended to overthrow that system and scatter to the winds the mag- 
nificent results achieved in less than a quarter of a century under its 
fostering influence. The enactment of this bill would instantly par- 
alyze the enterprise and energy of the people. Under the baleful in- 
fluence of such a law the report of the census of 1890 will announce 
the overthrow of our manufacturing supremacy and the reduction of 
our commanding commercial position to that of colonial dependence. 
It is studiously designed to produce these dire results, and nicely 
adapted to its purpose. [Applause. ] 


A PARTISAN MEASURE. 


It is confessedly a partisan measure, and was framed in the interest 
ofa party whose leaders appear to be oblivious to the overwhelming social 
and economic changes wrought by the abolition of slavery. Asslavery 
was an industrial system which permitted capital to own its laborers, 
and was adapted exclusively to the production of great agricultural 
staples, its prevalence prevented such aggregations of people in mining, 
manufacturing, and commercial towns and cities as would result from 
the development of the material resources and commercial possibilities 
of the South. Its abolition involved as inevitable consequences two 
changes which would be felt on every plantation and in every house- 
hold throughout the territory in which thesystem prevailed. Neither 
of these consequences could be averted; they were both as inevitable 
as fate. The first was the creation of an imperative demand for re- 
munerative employment for the millions of emancipated slaves, who as 
freemen must be invested with the privilege of earning their bread in 
the sweat of their faces, and providing for the sustenance and care of 
their families and the maintenanceof homes. Involved in this change 
were also millions of poor and illiterate whites whose chief dependence 
for precarious subsistence had been the snare or trap and the gun and 
rod. 

The demand for employment that would produce wages and subsist- 
ence was for these landless millions, as I have said, as imperative as 
fate. It could be neither resisted nor evaded. Yet it could not, con- 
sistently with the infirmities of human nature, be promptly acquiesced 
in by those who had inherited slaves as transmissible property, and 
been taught to regard poor whites as dangerous neighbors. 

But for the presence of military power an era of lawlessness and strife 
would have followed these sudden and momentous modifications of the 
industrial and social conditions of the people of a number of great 
States. Happily for all parties it became apparent to many Southern 
men before the army was withdrawn that these changes were not, as 
had been believed, a desolating dispensation, but were a bounteous 
providence, which, as a return for the payment of living wages to those 
landless millions for labor performed in the diversification of the agri- 
culture of their fertile empire and the utilization of its exhaustless 
supplies of minerals for manufacture, promised greater wealth, more 
perfect security for life and order, and Higher developments of civiliza- 
tion than they dreamed of in the palmy days when they had counted 
their acres by the thousand and their slaves by the hundreds. Yet, 
strange to say, the gentlemen who framed this bill, and who could 
brook neither modification nor discussion of its provisions by their as- 
sociates in the committee to which the preparation of revenue bills is 
confided by law, are with but two exceptions representatives of what 
was slave territory. 

Contemplating the bill in the light of these facts one involuntarily 
recurs to the French maxim that ‘‘the Bourbons neither learn nor for- 
get,” for an examination of its provisions will satisfy unbiased minds 
that they have no adaptation to the existing industrial and financial 
condition of the country, but would have been nicely adapted to the 
era during which the exigencies of slavery demanded the maintenance 
of free foreign trade and the repression of mining and manufacturing 
throughout our broad domain. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, the bill is an anachronism; it has no relation to 
this era: it belongs to the saddest epoch in our national history, the 
period between 1832 and 1861. During that period slavery dominated 
our national councils and guided the administration of our national af- 
fairs, in hostility to national interests, and in the interest of free trade 
twice threatened war. It was, sir, in the interest of free trade that 
war was threatened in support of the doctrine of nullification, and 
it was in the interest of free trade that the country was involved for 
more than four years in a fratricidal war, the proportions of which were 
more gigantic than ever characterized a civil war. ‘The entire South 
knows that free trade was essential to the perpetuity of slavery in the 
Republic, and it should also know that the logic that conld defend free 
trade in a country endowed with the boundless diversity of the ele- 
ments of manufacture and the immense supply of the forces for their 
conversion which we enjoy vanished when slavery was abolished. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF KING COTTON. 


This, sir, is not mere theory; it is historic fact. Allow me to prove 
it to you and the country. It is now nearly thirty years since Prit- 
chard, Abbott, and Loomis, of Augusta, Ga., printed, to be sold exclu- 
sively by subscription, this volume of more than 900 pages, by extracts 
from which I propose to demonstrate the accuracy of the position I have 
just announced. Its title is ‘‘ Cotton is King, and Pro-Slavery Argu- 
ments, comprising writings by Hammond, Harper, Christy, String- 
fellow, Hodge, Bledsoe, and Cartwright on these important subjects.’ 
It was edited by E. N. Elliott, LL. D., president of the Planters’ Col- 
lege of Mississippi, who also contributed to its contents an essay on 
“Slavery in the light of international law.” It is illustrated with 
fine engravings of the great and logical expounders of the philosophy 
which regarded the maintenance of human slavery as the supreme ob- 
ject of the American people and the Goyernment of the United States. 
Here is that of the editor of the volume, Dr. Elliott, to whom I have 
just alluded; here is that of David Christy, who gave to the volume the 
title ‘ Cotton is King, or Slavery in the Light of Political Economy;” 
here is Albert Taylor Bledsoe, LL. D., professor of mathematics in the 
University of Virginia, who contributed an essay entitled “‘ Liberty and 
slavery, and slavery in the light of moral and political philosophy;”’ 
and here is J. H. Hammond, United States Senator from South Caro- 
lina, who gave to the anti-slavery agitators of the country the phrase, 
“Northern mudsills,’’ as his characterization of the laboring men and 
women of that section, with which to inflame the passions of the entire 
laboring community of the North. There arealso striking portraits of 
other apostles of the doctrine that slavery was national and freedom 
sectional, but I must not spend too much time on that part of the vol- 
ume. I therefore proceed to submit the following extracts from its 
pages, which will serve to show that this bill was prepared in accordance 
with the requirements of the obsolete doctrines of this volume. 


Slave labor has seldom been made profitable where it has been wholly em- 
ployed in grazing and grain-growing; but it becomes remunerative in propor- 
tion as the planters can devote their attention to cotton, sugar, rice, or tobacco. 
To render Southern slavery profitable in the highest degree, therefore, the 
slaves must be employed upon some one of these articles, and be sustained by 
a supply of food and draught animals from Northern agriculturists. * * + 

The attempt of the agricultural States, thirty years since, to establish the pro- 
tective policy and promote “* domestic manufactures” was a struggle to create 
such a division of labor as would afford a“ home market" for their products, no 
longer in demand abroad. The first decisive action on the question by Congress 
was in 1824, when the distress in these States, and the measures proposed for their 
relief by national legislation, were discussed on the passage of the “tariff bill" 
ofthat year. The ablest men in the nation were en, in the controversy. 
As provisions are the most important item on the one d, and cotton on the 
other, we shall use these two terms as the representatives of the two classes of 
products, belonging, respectively, to free labor and to slave labor. * * + 

The opposition to the protective tariff by the South arose from two causes, 
the first openly avowed at the time, and the second clearly deducible from the 
policy it pursued; the one to secure the foreign market for its cotton, the other 
to obtain a bountifal su ly of provisions at cheap rates. a 

The close proximity of the provision and cotton growing districts in the United 
States gave its planters advantages over all other portions of the world. But 
they could not monopolize the markets unless they could obtain a cheap supe 
ply of food and clothing for their negroes and raise their cotton atsuch reduced 
prices as to undersell their rivals. * * * 

A manufacturing population, with its mechanical coadjutors, in the midst of 
the provision wers, on a scale such as the protective policy contemplated, it 
was conceived, would create a permanent market for their products and en- 
hance the price, whereas, if this manufaeturing could be prevented and a sys- 
tem of free trade adopted, the South would constitute the principal provision 
market of the country and the fertile lands of the North supply the cheap food 
demanded for its slaves, * * * 

The planters were led to believe that the millions of revenue collected off the 
gods imported was so much deducted from the value of the cotton that paid 

for them, either in the diminished price they received abroad or in the increased 
price which they paid for the imported articles. To enhance the duties for the 
protection of our manufacturers, they were persuaded, would be so much of an 
additional tax upon themselves for the benefit of the North ; and besides, to give 
the manufacturer such a monopoly of the home market for his fabrics would 
enable him to charge purchasers an excess over the true value of his stuffs to 
the whole amount of the duty. By the protective policy the planters ex 
to have the cost of both provisions and clothing increased, and their ability to 
monopolize the foreign markets diminished ina corresponding degree. Ifthey 
could establish free trade, it would insure the American market to foreign man- 
ufacturers, secure the foreign markets for their leading staples, repress home 
manufactures, force a large number of the Northern men intoagriculture, mul- 
tiply the growth and diminish the price of provisions, feed and clothe their 
slaves at lower rates, produce their cotton for a third or fourth of former prices, 
rival all other countries in its cultivation, and monopolize the trade in the arti- 
cle throughout the whole of Europe. 

It was in vain that the friends of protection appealed to the fact that the du- 
ties levied on foreign goods did not necessarily enhance their cost to the con- 
sumer; that the competition among home manufacturers and between them 
and foreigners had greatly reduced the price of nearly every article properly 
prot sd; that foreign manufacturers always and always would advance 
their prices according to our dependence upon them; that domestic competi- 
tion was the only safety the country had against foreign imposition; that it was 
necessary we should become ourown manufacturers, in a fair degree, to render 
ourselves independent of other nations in times of war, as well as to guard 
against the vacillations in foreign legislation; that the South would be vastiy 
the gainer by having the market for its products at its own doors, to avoid the 
cost of their transit across the Atlantic; that, in the event of the repression or 
want of proper extension of our manufactures by the adoption of the free-trade 
system, the imports of foreign goods to meet the public wants would soon ex- 
ceed the ability of the people to pay and inevitably involve the country in 
bankruptcy. ButSouthern politicians remained inflexible and refused to 
any policy except free trade, to the utter abandonment of the pee of pro- 
tection. Whether they were jealous of the greater prosperity of the North and 
desirous to cripple its energies, or whether they were truly fearful of bank- 
si ape the Southfwe shall not wait to inquire, 


a speech at the Watcrborough dinner, given subsequently to the passage 
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of the tariff of 1828, Mr. Hamilton, of South Carolina, gave ression to their 
resolve when he said, “We must ot meant 


t the increase of manufactories, force 
the surplus labor into agriculture, promote the cultivation of our unimproved 
Western lands until provisions are so multiplied and reduced in price $ the 
slave can be fed so cheaply as to enable ape noe our at 3 cents pound. 
Then, without protective duties, we can Cuba in the production of that 
staple and drive her from our markets.” 


AS A LAW IT WOULD CLOSE COAL MINES, ORE BANKS, AND FACTORIES, AND AR- 
REST THE DIVERSIFICATION OF AGRICULTURE, 


These few extracts, of which more than a hundred that are equally 
striking might be made, will suffice to show that this bill belongs to 
a past age. That as a measure proposed for future guidance it is, as 
has been said, an anachronism, and is illustrative of systems of ethics 
and economic philosophy against which history has written in blood 
decrees that are final and immutable. None of its provisions are in 
harmony with the spirit of the age: for they antagonize the aspirations 
of the American people and are not adapted to facilitate their efforts to 
supply their wants, gratify their desires, and provide for the future of 
their families. Its first effect, should it be enacted into Jaw, would be 
to arrest the magnificent development of mineral wealth, of mannufact- 
uring power, and of the diversification of agriculture now taking place 
Evrae the South, and to paralyze the organized industries of the 

orth. 

By putting wool on the free-list it would abolish sheep husbandry, 
destroy the immense capital embarked therein, and impoverish the 
more than a million men who own the flocks or are employed in their 
care, and by working this ruin it would diminish the supply of cheap 
and healthful ani food now furnished by wool-growers to the min- 
ing and manufacturing laborersofthe country. It wouldalsorenderthe 
production of American tin-plates and cotton-ties impossible by placing 
those articles on the free-list with wool. 

By the transfer of these and other products of coal and iron ore to 
the free-list, and by reducing the duties on steel rails, structural iron, 
and many other forms of iron and steel sufficiently to withdraw pro- 
tection from them and permit foreign producers to flood our markets, it 
would, though it maintained existing duties on coal and iron ore, close 
a majority of the bituminous coal fields and ore banks which are now 
giving profitable employment to hundreds of thousands of laborers, not 
only in Northern States but in Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama, and turn them adrift with- 
out prospect of other employment elsewhere than in cotton and corn 
fields. But while professing to have abandoned their purpose to put 
coal and ore on the free-listits framers have ingeniously contrived to make 
the importation of both free by such measures of indirection as may 
enable them to attempt to saddle the Department or the ju- 
diciary with the political consequences of their deliberate tergiversa- 
tions. 

No, the junto will not put coal and ore squarely and frankly on the 
free-list. They have, however, as effectually provided for the repeal of 
the duties that now protect them as could have been done by naming 
them in that list. Let us see whether I misrepresent the effect of the 
scattered and disingenuous provisions of this bill, when I say that they 
make coal and ore free. That bituminous coal and iron ore are cov- 
ered by the phrase ‘‘ mineral substances in a crude state, and metals 
unwrought not especially enumerated and provided for’’ can not be 
gainsaid. Coal is a mineral substance and iron ore a metal ina crude 
state and unwrought. If this be so, lines 130 and 131 of the free-list 
embrace them as ‘‘ mineral substances in a crude state and metals un- 
wrought not specially enumerated and provided for.’? Arecoal andiron 
ore provided forin this bill? If they are I will be grateful to any mem- 
ber of the majority of the committee who will call my attention to the 
clause which enumerates and provides for them. Sir, they are not 
a enumerated or provided for, and consequently the repeal of 

e existing duties on these articles is i y provided for in lines 
2 and 3 of section 41, the last paragraph of the bill, the language of 
which is that “all lawsand parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed.” This language applies to and repeals the provisions of law 
which now authorize the collection of duties on those ‘‘ mineral sub- 
stances in a crude state and metals unwrought”’ known to commerce 
as bituminous coal and iron ore. 

JUTE AND RAMIE CULTURE IS ADAPTED TO THE GULF STATES, 

But these remarks apply to mining and manufacturing enterprises, 
and it is natural that representatives of States in which manufactures 
are almost unknown, and but few of the vast mineral deposits of which 
have been opened, should regard with indifference or hostility the 
capital, skill, and labor embarked in such enterprises. Butas it isnow 
nearly a quarter of a century since the war closed, it would not seem 
to be a violent presumption to assume that representative men from the 
cotton-growing States, the value of whose mineral deposits and water 
power was till recently unknown or ignored, would endeavor to enhance 
the value of their farms by diversifying the agricultural productions of 
their section. But no evidence of willingness to permit the diversifica- 
tion even of Southern agriculture is disclosed by the provisions of this 
bill. On the contrary, it selects the farming industries of the country, 
North and South, as special objects of destruction. As the constant 

roduction of cotton eee the people of the South by exhaust- 
E the fertility of its alluvial fields, so, as our farmers are learning by 


paua experience, is the constant production of wheat and corn in the 
estern States and Territories exhausting the productive power of that 
region. 

In proof of the necessity for a wider diversification of our agriculture 
I may point to the fact that, while the average production per acre of 
wheat and corn diminishes, the price also falls off. This is shown by 
the following statement from the Agricultural Department of the 
number of acres under wheat and corn, the total crop of each, and the 
average price per bushel throughout the year for the decade including 
1878 and 1887: 


Corn. | Wheat. 
So Price Pri 
Acres, Bushels, per Acres. Bushels. per 
bushel. bushel. 
| 51,585,000 | 1,388,218, 750 | $0.31.8 | 32,108,560 | 420,122,400 | $0.77.7 
„| 53,085, 450 | 1,547, 901,790 .37.5-4 32,545, 950 | 448,756,630 | 1.10.8 
| 62,317,842 | 1,717,434, 543 .39. 37, 986,717 | 498, 549, 868 .9%5.1-} 
| 64, 262,025 }-1, 194, 916, 000 .63. 37,709,020 | 883,280,000 | 1.19. 34+ 
.| 65, 659, 546 | 1, 617, 025,100 - 48, 4-4 37, 067, 194 | 504,185, 470 88.2 
.| 68,301, 889 | 1, 551,066, 895 -42.0 | 36,455,593 | 421,086, 160 -91.0 
69, 683, 780 | 1,795, 528, 000 „35.7 } 39,475, 885 | 512,765,000 64.5 - 
-| 73,130, 150 | 1,936, 176,000 -82.8 | 84,189,246 | $57,112,000 77.1 
75, 604, 208 | 1,655, 441, 000 36.6 | 36,806,184 , 218, 000 -68.7 
1887........! 72,392,720 | 1,456, 161, 000 44.4 | 37,641,783 }, 000 -68.1 


These figures show that the increase of acreage in corn was more than 
40 per cent. during the decade; the increase of the yield was less than 
5 per cent., and in wheat the increase in acreage was 17 per cent., but 
in crops only 8 per cent. But the fact is patent that there is no de- 
partment of American industry in which greater diversification is so 
imperatively demanded as in agriculture. Nor, except when Whit- 
ney’s cotton-gin gave the South a monopoly of cotton-culture, has there 
been a time when the introduction of new plants and the adoption of 
new sources of supply and new methods of manufacture promised such 
profits to our farmers as do the domestication of jute and ramie in the 
Gulf States, and of sugar from cane in Florida, or from sorghum, beets, 
or corn in all parts of our country at thistime. The enormousrewards 
which follow the cultivation of jute and ramie are but faintly inti- 
mated in the following extract from a recent open letter from my friend, 
Professor Waterhouse, of Florida and Washington University, St. Lonis, 
Mo., from whom I parted in San Francisco in 1870, when he left our 
country to visit the jute and ramie fields of India and China: 


The new tariff bill pro the abolition of the imposis on foreign jute and 
ramie. There are weighty reasons which plead for the exemption of these 
fibers from the list of free imports. ~ 

Jute is one of the most important productions of India. The variety of ita uses 
is almost illimitable, The ran; manufactures from thistextile extends from 
coarse matting and gosa hatin to fineimitations oflinenandsilk. Thegrow- 
ing needs of mankind are steadily increasing the demand for this fiber. Jute 
is annually enriching India with a productive wealth of scores of millions. 

Ramie isthe strongest fiber in the world. Narrower than jute in the range of 
its —— uses, it is superior in its suitability forfinerfabries. Barely inferior 
to silk in beauty of luster, it surpasses its glossy rival in durability. It is woven 
into textures of practical utility and elegant luxury. Itis wrought into cordage 
of extraordinary strength,laces of filmy delicacy, and plushes of exquisite beauty. 
‘The demand for this valuable fiber far exceeds the supply. 

The luxuriant growth of jute and ramie in the Gulf States shows that the con- 
ditions of soil and climate are suited to their culture. Numerous ex ents, 
continued through a succession of years, justify the assurance of Southern farm- 
ers that “these lanes da be cultivated almost as easily as Indian corn.” The 
success of re trials has ed every intelligent doubt that the soil of 
the South is adapted to the gro of these textiles. 

A diversification of industries is essential to the highest welfare of the coun- 
try. The Southern States have long been im by an unwise devotion 
to the cultivation of a single staple. There is no truer economic maxim than 
that variety of employment is a productive factor of national wealth. The 
culture of jute and ramie meets an imperative requirement. The tillage of 
these plants would not only richly diversify Southern ture, but would 
employ labor at seasons when cotton needs least attention, and would bring 
returns st times when the income from cotton is not available. Industries open- 
ing such copious sources of public wealth, and so happily supplying the wants 
of both labor and capital, are worthy of legislative encouragement. 

. + s s è s + 

Under cireumstances which y assure the prosperity of the new cult- 
ure, is it wise for Congress to make proposed change? The abolition of 
duties on rival imports would benefit only a comparatively small number of 

ople, but the successful growth of jute and ramie in the South would add 
sae and richly productive resources to the wealth of the nation, In their 
crude and manufactured forms jute and ramie are yielding India and China an 
annual revenue of not less than $150,000,000; but Texas alone can raise more 
jute and ramie than India and China have ever yet produced. Under the pa- 
tronage of wise laws, with the productiveness of intelligent agriculture, 
and with the economies of e t machinery, the South ought at an early day 
to og from the tillage of these staples as large an income as India and China 
now do. 


These statements, coming from so careful an investigator and con- 
servative thinker as Professor Waterhouse, convince me that the culti- 
vation and manufacture of jute and ramie would increase the price 
of land Naty ated the Gulf States, and bring to the people thereof 
more than one hundred millions of dollars annually as the market value 
of an average crop; and that the location in their midst of factories 
which would soon rival those of Calcutta and Dundee would more than 
double this annual income. And I say without reservation to the 
enterprising men who are shaping the destinies of and assuring pros- 
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perity and wealth to the New South that it will need only the an- 
nouncement that our fields furnish jute and ramie as well as cotton 
to bring Northern and foreign capital to their midst to share the enor- 
mous profits of the manufacture of the newly-domesticated fibers into 
thread and fabrics. Addressing this class of my fellow-citizens, I also 
invite attention to the fact that it is the representative voice of Texas, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia that pro- 
doses not only to repel the introduction of jute and ramie, but to render 
the growth of flax, hemp, manila, and other fibrous plants by huddling 
them together on the free-list. Some of them will probably doubt this 
statement; butit is an absolute truth, however incomprehensible it may 
seem to be, 

I could understand the policy of the authors of the bill if the South 
still needed cheap provisions for its slaves as it did when cotton was 
king; but now that many of its native citizens and all the land-owning 
immigrants from the North and foreign countries who are taking part 
in the reconstruction of its fortunes are raising their own cereals, grow- 
ing the grasses which give profits to dairies, and have really converted 
many portions of the South into agricultural districts, this resistance 
to diversification of Southern crops by Southern representatives is, at 
least to my mind, inexplicable. Should gentlemen desire to learn 
more Of the value of jute and ramie as crops, and of the capacity of the 
Gulf States to produce them profitably, and of the extent and marvel- 
ous growth of their manufacture in India and Scotland, they will find 
a fund of information in the special report of the Department of Agri- 
culture of 1883 on Jute Culture and the importance of the industry, 
which was prepared by Professor Waterhouse with the caution as to its 
statements of the values and amount of products which characterizes 
all the productions of its author. 


THE WORLD OWES THE ABUNDANT SUPPLY AND LOW PRICE OF SUGAR TO THE 
PROTECTIVE POLICY, 


The world is indebted to the fostering care of government for the 
bountiful supply of sugar which enables the humblest of our laboring 
classes to include it in the list of their daily necessities. 

President Cleveland’s free-trade message, by its assumption that the 
duty is always added to the cost, not only of imported commodities, 
but to the price of like commodities produced in this country, shows 
how profoundly ignorant he is of economic science. To illustrate the 
puerile absurdity of this assumption I invite the President’s attention 
to the fact that, though the duties imposed by our Government on sugar 
when reduced to ad valorem standards were never so high as they now 
are, the pure of sugar was never so low in this country as it now is. 
This condition of things isnot exceptional, but is consistent with the his- 
tory of the production of saccharine plants and the conversion of their 
juices into marketable sugar. 

About the time of the birth of Napoleon Bonaparte French acade- 
micians who were distinguished as chemists had demonstrated the fact 
that sugar could be ponani from beets; but while they put this fact 
beyond the region of doubt they were unable to produce beet sugar in 
quantity and ata cost that would make it marketable. The discovery 
was a noteworthy fact that was not lost sight of by the academy or 
the practical chemists of France, and when the allied powers sought to 
destroy the commerce of France by blockades, orders in council, and 
other devices they succeded in putting the price of sugar in Paris up 
to more than 5 francs per pound. Though sugar was a necessity to 
France she could not purchase it at that price. Bonaparte was a 
disciple of Colbert, the founder of the textile and ceramic industries 
of modern France, and he met the allies, as the great economist would 
have done, by proclaiming his determination to establish the inde- 
pendence of France in the matter of sugar and molasses by applying 
the resources of the empire to their production from other sources than 
cane. 

Bringing to his counsels the most eminent chemists and mechanicians 
of France, he evolved two ms of bounties by which he hoped to 
establish new and profitable industries throughout France and secure 
a cheap supply of home-grown sugar for her people. He offered boun- 
ties, beginning with 100,000 francs, to him who should produce the 
greatest weight of sugar beets from a given number of acres, and de- 
scending by gradual scales to small sums to the farmer who should 
raise the most from a single acre, and 100,000 francs to the chemist who 
should extract the greatest amount of sugar-yielding juice from a given 
weightofbeets, These stimulants with the inordinate prices demanded 
for cane sugar exalted the question of the production of beet-root sugar 
into a national enthusiasm; and little more than two years were required 
to add it to the com: ial commodities of France. Napoleon’s genius 
guided the organization of the industry and gave it instant popularity 
among the French people by rejecting the system which prevailed in the 
slave regions from which canesugar had been procured. In place of im- 
mense plantations and costly factories in which cane sugar was pro- 
duced, he proposed small central factories in agricultural districts in 
which every farmer, by devoting a portion of his land to beets, might 
share the bounties the government was bestowing, and hasten the pro- 
duction of such supplies of sugar as would meet the demands of France 
and her people. 

In view of the magical success of Napoleon’s plan, Germany hastened 
to adopt it, and to establish her system of bounties and central fac- 


tories. So great and immediate was the success of this new industry 
that in a few years the taxes imposed on beet sugar began to refund the 
bounties which had called it into existence. But though France and 
Germany have each found in the industry a prolific source of revenue, 
they have both maintained a system of bounties upon the sugar pro- 
duced by their people and shipped to foreign countries from their re- 
spective ports, 

In view of these facts, who can deny that protection has augmented 
the supply and diminished the price of sugar? Yet this bill proposes 
areduction of 20 per cent. on the duties now assessed on all grades of 
sugar above No. 13, Dutch standard. 


THE EXTENT OF OUR SUGAR-BEARING TERRITORY. 


The United States have more square miles of sugar-producing terri- 
tory than any four other nations, and now when millions of dollars are 
being applied to the development of these lands shall Congress restrict 
the production of sugar by reducing duties under the fostering influence 
of which these important and costly enterprises have been entered upon? 
Sir, let us glance at the extent of our sugar territory and the manifold 
sources from which we may produce the commodity. To assume that 
we are dependent upon Louisiana alone for our supply of native sugar 
would be a great mistake; yet when we remember that when the war 
closed the plantations of Louisiana were overgrown, her sugar-houses in 
ruins, and the costly but neglected machinery they had housed was fit 
only for scrap heaps, I may cite the p. of sugar making in Loui- 
siana since 1867 as an illustration of the vitalizing influence of protect- 
ive duties. In spite of the steady decline in the price of foreign sugar, 
the poverty of her people, and the demoralization of her plantations, 
Louisiana, encouraged by protective duties, has added materially to the 
world’s supply of cane sugar. But our sources of supply include the 
beet, corn, and sorghum, the last of which may be successfully grown 
wherever corn will mature. 

But, sir, I would plead for the maintenance of the present duties on 
sugar were cane ouronly known source ofsupply, foritis predicted by Cu- 
ban and other insular experts, who are skilled in the production of cane 
and the manufacture of sugar therefrom, that the great North Ameri- 
can cane-field will be found in Central and Southern Florida. In this 
belief, capital, skill, and enterprise are flowing into that State to utilize 
the reclaimed ‘‘swamp and overflowed lands,” which are said to be 
equal to the best sugar lands of Cuba. There, too, climatic advan- 
tages are very great, and give cane from six weeks to two months more ~ 
time in which to ripen than itenjoys in Louisiana. This greater dura- 
tion of the season is said to add an average of 20 per cent. to the saccha- 
rine strength of the crop. 

A company of Northern capitalists having planted large fields of sugar 
near the new town of Runnymede, in the Kissimmee Valley, are invest- 
inga million dollars in buildings, machinery, and general agricultural 
and manufacturing facilities. Of the possibilities of Florida as a pro 
ducer of cane sugar I can speak from personal observation and extended 
inquiry while traversing the State; but of the reputed sugar fields of 
Texas I from report from trusted sources when I say that there 
is a large region of land in that State which is fitted by the character 
of its soil, and by a longer and-more genial growing season than that 
of Louisiana, which may be applied to the growth of sugar without in- 
terfering with the vast area which Professor Waterhouse assures us is 
adapted to the production of jute and ramie. Had we no other sugar 
lands than those of Texas, Florida, Louisiana, and other Gulf States, 
I should regard it as unwise and unpatriotic to reduce the duty on sugar 
at a time when science has just furnished cheaper and more effective 
methods of extracting the juice from cane, beets, and sorghum; and the 
emancipation of Florida from the legal em barrassments which for nearly 
oats years prevented her from making title to any portion of her land, 
and thus repelled settlement and improvement, has enabled her to open 
her fertile fields to energetic and patriotic men who will under the pro- 
tection of existing duties strive to save to their country the $100,000,- 
000 per year which we now pay Cuban slave owners for sugar, while abol- 
ishing a source which is this year contributing about $60,000,000 tothe 


em Treasury surplus. 


CORN SUGAR. 

Let us turn from the consideration of cane sugar and glance hastily at 
our other sources of supply. Asan element of the total supply of sugar 
the manufacture of glucose or corn sugar does not constitute an impor- 
tant element; but in view of the diminishing yield of corn per acre on 
lands on which it is a constant annual crop, and the decline in price, 
notwithstanding the diminished yield per acre, this industry is worthy 
of consideration by our farmers. _ The glucose factories in the States of 
New York, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas employ an in- 
vested capital of $11,000,000, with an annual capacity for the consump- 
tion of more than 19,000,000 bushels of corn. Estimating the average 
crop per acre at 26 bushels, 732,000 acres are required to furnish the pres- 
ent annualsupply; and estimating the number of men required to raise 
corn at 3 to 100 acres, this industry employs 21,960 farmers, and 4,575 
laborers in factories, at an average rate of daily wages of $1.50, and the 
value of their annual production of glucose is $17,128,000. 

It is claimed for the committee’s bill that it will open foreign 
markets to our productions, and in connection with this preposterous 
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claim it may not be inappropriate to say that the corn consumed in 
this one industry, of which little is known to the farmers of the country 


at , equals more than one-third of our total annual export of corn, 
and is about one-half the quantity consumed by our distilleries, whose 
interests are protected by the existing tariff and by the monopoly cre- 
ated and vested in the “ whisky trust” by the internal taxes on distilled 
spirits, both of which methods of protection the majority of the Com- 
mitteeon Ways and Means seem toregard as vested rights of the ‘‘trust”’ 
which no legislation may repeal or modify. 
BEET-ROOT SUGAR. 

Let us now pass from the contemplation of a puny infant to the ex- 
pending proportions of one of the world’s industrial giants that is seek- 

g domestication in our country. The production of sugar from beets 
in Europe is six times as great as that of Cuba from cane, and that we 
can produce as much as Europe does is no longer a subject df doubt. 
The besk acinar factory of Alvarado, Cal., made a success of the indus- 
try in 1879, and has pursued it with profit every year since then, and 
if the statements of Professor Hilgard, of the University of California, 
who is an accredited authority, may be accepted, there are at least 
5,830 square miles of land in that State suitable for the profitable growth 
ofsugar beets. Here, then, is a field from which the entire amount of 
sugar and molasses now consumed in this country may be produced. 
The ablest man connected with the production of sugar and the world’s 
commerce in that commodity is probably Claus Spreckels, of San Fran- 
cisco. Heisa credible witness, and when recently examined by a Con- 
gressional committee on this subject he testified as to the availability 
of great stretches of land in Alameda and contiguous counties from 
which he says more saccharine matter can be obtained per acre through 
beet culture than has yet been done anywhere on the continent of Eu- 
rope. He was brought before the committee to be examined as to his 
knowledge of the ‘sugar trust’? and as to whether he was connected 
therewith. 

But the course of the investigation led him to say to the committee 
that he had no doubt that if the existing duties on sugar and molasses 
should be retained this country would, in eight years from the time at 
which he spoke, produce its entire supply of both these commodities, 
As an acquaintance of some years standing, Mr. Spreckels favored me 
with a most instructive interview at my chambers on the evening fol- 
lowing a casual meeting with him in the room of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. His statements were full of instruction, and his 
faith in their accuracy is demonstrated by the large expenditures of 
money and labor he is making to carry his convictions into effect. 

When Mr. Spreckels determined to establish beet farms anda sugar 
factory at Watsonville, Cal., he departed for Europe, taking with him 
his son and a draughtsman and engineer in whose attainments, and 
judgment he has the most implicitconfidence. With thesecompanions 

e explored the sugar regions of France and Germany, and studied the 
machinery he found in use in all the great works, together with the 
methods pursued in theculture of beets, and the machinery best adapted 
to the new processes of extracting juice from sugar-bearing plants. 
Having concluded his observations he contracted for machinery of suf- 
ficient capacity to exhaust 700 tons of beets in twenty-four hours, 
Leaving his engineer behind him he hastened home to erect a building 
capable of housing one half the machinery, by the use of which he will 
consume 350 tons of beets to the twenty-four hours and produce 5,000 
tons of sugar during the present season. While this work in field and 
factory is proceeding he will construct the other half of the building to 
house the remainder of the machinery contracted for, which will in- 
crease the capacity of the factory to 700 tons of beets to the twenty- 
four hours and the production of sugar to 10,000 tons per annum. This 
plant he proposes to enlarge annually until its product shall reach 40,000 
tons per annum. Though but a private citizen, Mr. Spreckles has 
adopted the Napoleonic methods of conferringa lasting blessing upon his 
adopted country. 

He has imported 25 tons of beet seed, which, having been carefally 
selected, cost about 15 cents a pound, which he has distributed gratu- 
itously among farmers in the vicinity, in accordance with the num- 
ber of : acres they will plant, while the question of success is open to 
doubt in their minds. He has made contracts at satisfactory prices 
with one hundred and sixty-three farmers for all the beets they will 
produce, and to stimulate their efforts has offered two systems of pre- 
miums, which, though not imperial as were those of Bonaparte, are 
sufficient to induce the beet-growers who have contracts with him to 
exercise good husbandry. To the one who having planted but 5 acres 
and produces best results of his class he will give a premium of $150; 
to the producer of the best results from 10 acres the premium will be 
$250; and for the best results from more than 10 acres it will be $500. 
Twelve per cent. is agreed upon by the contracting parties as a fair 
standard of average saccharine strength. To those farmers whose beets 
yield more than 12 per cent. and not more than 13 per cent. he adds 
a half-dollar per ton to the price of the entire crop; and to those 
whose beets yield more than 13 per cent. an additional half-dollar, 
making an increase of $1 a ton upon their entire crop. 

Claus Spreckles knows what he is about. He believes that the way 
to fight the ‘‘ Trust’ is to locate beet fields and sugar factories in all 
varts of the country, and to defy the conspirators against the public 


weal by the immensity of the product and the saving of the cost of, 
transportation by bringing the producer and consumer to each other’s 
side. Mr. Spreckles insists upon it that in the hands of properly in- 
structed farmers, and with competent machinery in the factories, beets 
may be grown and manufactured as profitably in Ohio, Illinois, and 
other central States as in Germany or California. 

SORGHUM SUGAR. 

But cane, beets, and corn are not the only plants from which we may 
extract sugar profitably and in quantities adequate to supply the de- 
mands of our-home market. Agricultural skill and commercial enter, 
prise have given us many and rich varieties of the sorghum plant, the 
value of which, under the influence of improved cultivation, recently 
invented machinery, and the discovery of the distributive process of 
extracting its juice, has assured its position with tropical cane and 
the beet as a source of saccharine supply. The profitable manufacture 
of sorghum requires the erection of factories within a radius of 6 miles 
from the fields upon which the plant is grown, At these factories farm- 
ers will find a cash market for their stripped cane at prices proportioned 
to its saccharine strength and purity. There are among the intelligent 
farmers of Kansas many who, having watched with interest the Gov- 
ernment experiments at Fort Scott, are convinced beyond all perad- 
venture thatif the existing duties on sugar be maintained Kansas alone 
can supply the American demand for sugar from her sorghum fields, 
Nor do I believe that this claim is exaggerated. 

That sorghum will mature wherever corn may be grown is a fact of 
general notoriety, and Kansas has 80,000 square miles of what may 
safely be regarded as good corn Jand. But though the recent experi- 
ments of the Government and those made by the Kansas State board 
of agriculture during 1887 have exhibited results that will give hera 
leading position among the Northern sugar States, a number of her 
sister States will be neither long nor far behind her in availing them- 
selves of the profits which follow the substitution of sorghum for corn. 

Mr. Cowgill, who in behalf of the State board inspected the manu- 
facture of sugar in Kansas during 1887, says in his report— 

That the sorghum yields to the farmer more than twice as muchper acre as 
either of the leading cereals, and as a gross product of agriculture and manu- 
facture on our own soil more than six times as much per acre as is usuallyre- 
alized from either of these standard crops. 

And Professor Swenson, who conducted the experiments of the Agri- 
cultural Department at Fort Scott, thus sums up his report to the 
Commissioner: 


In reviewing the work the most important point suggested is the complete 
success of the experiments in demonstrating the commercial practicability of 
manufacturing sugar from{sorghum-cane. 

2, That sugar was produced uniformly throughout the entire season. 

3. That this was not due to any extraordinary content of sugar in the cane, 
but, on the contrary, the cane was much injured by severe drought and chinch- 


bua hat the value of the sugar and molasses obtained this year per ton of sor- 
hum-cane will compare favorably with the on yields obtained in Louisiana 
om sugar-cane, and, taking into consideration the much ter cost of the 
sugar-cane and that it has no equivalent to the 2 bushels of seed yielded per 
ton of sorghum-cane, also our much cheaper fuel, I say without hesitancy t 
sugar can be produced fully as cheaply in isas as in Louisiana, 

But, if sorghum offers such profits to the Northern farmers, what may 
not those of Southern Texas and Florida derive from this plant and its 
manufacture, In each of these States two crops may be grown and 
manufactured in a year. To peril the domestication of the sorghum 
industry by a modification of the duties on rig 0 or any other mani- 
festation of indifference to its benefits would be a crime against the 
farmers of every section of the country. 

An incalculable element of the value of the beet and sorghum in- 
dustry to the farmer is found in the fact that both serve to regenerate 
fields the fertility of which has been impaired by the too constant 
growth of wheat or corn, The exhausted lands of Germany and France 
have been reinvigorated by beet culture and the manufacture of sugar. 
And I fail to see how Congress could inflict so fatal a stroke on the in- 
terests of farmers and the industrial classes generally as by declaring 
the culture of sugar an outlaw in the United States by reducing duties 
upon it and molasses below an assuredly protective rate. 

THE SURPLUS. 

But the authors of this bill and the professional advocates of free 
foreign trade will assume from the drift of these remarks that I resist 
the reduction of the surplus, and am unwilling to abolish the taxes 
from which it flows in annually increasing volume. 

Sir, I reply to such suggestions in the language of a resolution which 
I submitted to the House of Representatives more than seventeen years 
ago, on the 12th of December, 1870, and which was adopted with but 
six dissenting votes. It expressed the almost unanimous sentiment of 
the people, which had not then been corrupted by the influence of 
the “whisky ring” as it has been during the intervening years. 

Tt was as follows: 


Resolved, That the true principle of revenue reform points to the abolition of 
the internal-revenue system, which was created as a war measure to provide 
for extraordina: nses, the continuance of which involves the employment, 
at the cost of millions of dollars annually, of an army of assessors, collectors, 
supervisors, detectives, and other officers abr baits) f unknown, and requires 
the repeal at the earliest day consistent with the maintenance of the faith and 
credit of Government of all stamp and other internal taxes. 


In accordance with the precepts of Colbert, and the example of his 
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illustrious disciple, Napoleon Bonaparte, I would so legislate on the 
question of the surplus and the sources whence it flows as to increase 
the wealth, power, and dignity of the country by promoting the devel- 
opment of its natural resources and the diversification of its industries, 
and thus diminish its dependence upon foreign importations upon which 
duties are collected. I would derive the national revenues from cus- 
toms duties so adjusted to remunerative prices for commodities as to 
stimulate and defend home productions, while preventing combina- 
tions, trusts, and monopolies of any kind from plundering consumers 
by demanding fictitious prices. In pursuance of this policy I would 
promote by adequate duties the growth of jute, ramie, flax, hemp, 
and other fibrous plants, and their manufacture into thread, co 
and fabrics; and would maintain existing duties on sugar. 

I wouldalsoimpose such duties on tin-plate as would quicken the min- 
ing of tin and invite the location ofsuch smelting works, furnaces, forges, 
and rolling-mills for plate and sheets in close proximity to the mines as 
would crown the Black Hills of Dakota with industries of which the 
nation would be proud, and the beneficence of which all its people 
would soon feel and appreciate. 

But these processes of reducing the revenue, though certain, would be 
gradual; and, as the President hastruly said, ‘‘it is a condition which 
confronts us—not a theory,’’ the reduction should be effected immedi- 
ately by the abolition of sources of income the receipts from which may 
be computed month by month if not absolutely day by day. This is 
not only practicable but is demanded by the true ? pany ee of revenue 
reform svhich points now, in April, 1888, as it did on the 12th of De- 
cember, 1870, “‘to the abolition of the internal-revenue system.” 

The politics of this country are now dominated by the whisky trust 
as absolutely as they were by slavery before the war, and King Alcohol 
is proving that he isas hostile to national development as King Cotton 
ever was. 

Mr. Chairman, having devoted the years of my vigorous manhood to 
the overthrow of the political influence of the slave oligarchy, I in- 
tend to devote my declining years to the emancipation of its political 
affairs from the fatal embrace of the subjects of most fruitful source of 
poverty, ignorance, vice, crime, disease, insanity, and ignominious death 
known to the civilization of the nineteenth century, and whose subtle 
and insidious power is arrayed alike against the mining and manu- 
facturing interests ofthe country and the diversification ofits agricul- 
ture. 

Let mein support of this indictment glance briefly at the wrongs of 
the most illustrious victim of the ‘‘ whisky trust,” which Congress, by 
provisions of its laws for the regulation and collection of taxes on dis- 
tilled spirits, has invested with royal prerogatives. Kentucky is the 
richest in natural resources, and is in geographical position and other 
respects the most favored of the United States east of the Mississippi. 
Ifany one of the sisterhood of American States may with propriety be 
spoken of asthe Empire State it is Kentucky. Considered in the light 
of her geographical position, and her possible means of transit and 
traffic with and through coterminous States, she appears rather as an 
empire composed of several States than as a single State. 

Her territory is contiguous to seven States, the population of which 
numbered in 1880 more than 14,000,000, which together included 
307,925 square miles, and were intersected at the close of last year by 
33,555 miles of railroad over which her travel and traffic might be con- 
nected with and enjoy the benefits of our entire system of local and 
transcontinental lines. Her area is 41,283 square miles. Her popu- 
lation in 1880 numbered 1,648,690, and in 1887 there were 2,070 miles 
of railroad operated within her limits. Her rivers are said to exceed 
in number, navigable length, and supply of water-power those of any 
other State, and the waters of the Ohio and Mississippi bathe her north- 
ern and western borders. The extent and variety of her mineral re- 
sources have not been ascertained by even a preliminary geological re- 
connaissance, and the fact that her agricultural resources have not been 
ascertained experimentally is attested by the magnificence and density 
of her majestic forests. The soil and climate of Central Kentucky, 
which in passing I may say is the seat of a more refined and cultivated 
pastoral community than I have ever been introduced to elsewhere, un- 
less it was in the southern counties of England, are specially adapted to 
the growth of hemp, flax, and other fibrous plants, to nutritious grasses, 
including the world-famed blue-grass, and to all the cereals known to 
American agriculture. That thesoil and native growths of this region 
of the Statecontribute in an exceptional degree to the physical develop- 
ment of the human race and that of domestic animals is attested by the 
grand and harmonious development of its men and women, as well as by 
the almost unchallenged superiority of its highly-bred flocks, and herds, 
and studs of horses, which are the pride of the State. 

The coal fields of Kentucky exceed in extent and richness those of 
England as they came from nature. She has two, the western and 
eastern. The former comprises about 4,000 square miles, and lies less 
than 100 miles southwest of Louisville; the latter, the eastern field, 
comprises more than 10,000 square miles, and extends from the Ohio 
River to the Tennessee line. Much of the coal of this field is cannel 
coal, of so high a grade that, taking the pronunciation of its name from 
the illuminating power it discloses while consuming in the grate or on 
the hearth, many of the people call it ‘‘candle coal;?? but with this 


priceless treasure are also vast deposits of the finest quality of coking 
coal, with reference to which Mr. John R. Proctor, the capable and en- 
ergetic director of the geological survey now being made by orderof the 
State, says: k 

1. That the largest known area of coking coal in the United States is in South- 


eastern Kentucky. 
2, That the coal is very thick, of uniform good quality, and as favorably situ- 


ated for cheap mining as sny one! p 
3. That it is the nearest coking coal to the center of population of the United 


tates. 

4. That itis nearer to extensive deposits of high-grade Bessemer-steel ores 
than is any other coking coal. 

5. That it is near to extensive deposits of cheap iron ore. 

6. That there are other valuable coals in this region, including large deposits 
of superior cannel coal, s 


He also says: 
Since th regardi 
coal, made in 188, the ool has been identified and traced over s widearcn, an: 
many tests have been made proving its superior quality as a coking coal. 
Her almost unequaled combination of geographical advantages, agri- 
cultural capabilities, and mineral and other native material for manu- 
facture entitles Kentucky to a leading position among the progressive 
States of the Union; yet it is a melancholy truth that to speak of her 
asa leading State, a progressive State, or even as a prosperous State, 
would be to indulge in bitter irony. 
In the midst of almost unparalleled wealth and general physical ad- 
vantages the mass of her people are steeped in poverty and illiteracy, 
and are strangers not only to the comforts of humble life but to the 
commonest and most absolute daily necessaries of Northern laborers. 
In 1880 the number of her people above ten years of age who were re- 
rted by the census as unable to read and write were more than one- 

f her total population. That number was 606,578, while her total 
population, which of course included those under ten years of age, 
numbered 1,163,498. 
In Rowan County, the mineral resources of which are almost incal- 
culable, families, in default of any legitimate employment for their time, 
hand down from generation to generation feuds of such deadly character 
thatenterprising men fear to traverse the region even to examine person- 
ally the vast wealth of the territory occupied by these semi-bar' 
Indeed, intelligent people throughout the country who have not given’ 
special study to the early history of Kentucky ascribe the origin of the 
phrase ‘“‘the dark and bloody ground’ to these feuds in which so 
many lives are taken, the takers of which notoriously defy arrest and 
legal punishment, rather than to the perils that attended the early 
settlers of the State, when the location of each new homestead was de- 
termined by the existence of a spring from which water might be pro- 
cured without too great exposure of the settler or one of his family to 
the murderous Indians into whose midst they were carrying civilization. 
Having been honored by invitations from the Board of Trade and 
the Commercial Club of Louisville to attend the sittings of a commer- 
cial and industrial conference of representative business men from every 
part of the State, and toaddress the conference, I reached Louisvillein the 
afternoon of the4th of October, the day on which the conference assem- 
bled. In the evening, while I was yet a stranger in the city, I strolled 
into the hall andsat where my presence was not likely to attract the at- 
tention of persons who might chance to know me, and was an interested 
listener to the report of a committee of the Commercial Club to whom 
had been assigned the duty of interrogating well-known citizens of the 
several counties of the State on the prevalent opinion of the county 
as to the propriety of inviting immigration, the kind of immigrants 
that were most desired if any were deemed desirable, together with a 
statement of the leading products of the county, the price at which 
land could be purchased, and specially whether farms were for sale, 
and the price per acre at which they were held. 

From this report and inquiries it enabled me to institute I learned 
that the maxim ‘‘ Kentucky for Kentuckians” had been so rigidly 
maintained that there were many counties of the State in which a per- 
son of foreign birth or one familiar with a foreign language could not 
be found; that so extreme was the poverty of a majority of the people 
of about one-half of the counties of the State that they were unable 
to defray the expenses of maintaining county government, and were 
therefore known as pauper counties, whose local expenditures had to 
be paid from the treasury of the State. Among the summary that was 
read of all the replies that were received there was not one that afforded 
any indication of an appreciation on the part of its writer of the real 
import of the inquiry about immigration. Three of these replies, 
though each forced me to smile, were painfully suggestive of the sim- 
plicity and naiveté of the people of the county from which they came. 
One syggested that two hundred able-bodied girls might be welcomed, 
another that more Democrats were wanted, and the other that that 
county did not want any more lawyers. 
Mr. Chairman, let me exclude the possible conclusion from all minds, 
that having partaken of the refined and generous hospitalities of Cen- 
tral Kentucky, and of that earnest welcome bestowed upon me by the 
large-framed, great-hearted, and sturdy men who came from all parts 
of the State to take council with each other as to how their own con- 
dition and that of their suftering fellow-citizens might be improved, 
I am like an ingrate, abusing their hospitality and slandering them. 
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If I have said or shall say a word that could wound the sensibil- 
ity of any Kentuckian, it has not been used with thatintent, and I beg 
the people of this wonderfully endowed State to remember the Script- 
ural maxim that ‘‘ faithful are the wounds of a friend.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am not speaking otherwise here and now than 
I spoke to the members of the conference and the citizens of Kentucky 
who thronged the opera house, and gave me many proofs, during my 
address, that no offense was found in anything I said; but to repel be- 
yond doubt so unjust a suspicion let me quote a paragraph here and 
there the report of my remarks as I found them in the Courier- 
Journal of the aids morning: 


ghum was the principal production of two counties, because if you could get a 
capitalist to set up a sugar-house and announce to your farmers that the com- 
pany owning it would pay so much per ton for sorghum, nding on its sac- 
charine you would have a new industry; you would have your farm- 
ers engage in something new, and you would have their sorghum giving them 
once a year, or oftener, ready cash, a thing which I am told the mountaineers 
of Kentucky do not haye much of. [A lause,] 

Lheard it said here last night thatin State, so gifted with coal andiron, half 
the counties were paupers, and could not defray the county expenses, "Ido 
not say that it is true, but I do say that it was stated ; and that I have rea- 
son to believe me roreree no man arose and indignantly said: “No, it is not 
true.” What! uper counties here in the home of Henry Cla: ; here where 
more than a century ago John Fitch was working among me ; to establish 
that marvelous S bares of locomotion which now carries our internal commerce, 
that exceeds in k and value every year the entire home and foreign trade 
of the British islands! John Fitch oes his native State of Kentucky, rich as 
he knew it to beinsources of wealth so seed to develop the steam-engine 
in its Sopian first to water jronexan Prge an ext to land transit. What! 

the mountain counties of eave ppap pr of the wealth of which 
ie e upon Je your table, including lead and iron Ivania can not 
paces ? The State by adoption Ta aS e, whom I am 
ppy to Gate believes we are from Boog William Kelley, of 
Lo ille, the inventor of the Bessemer steel process, a nativeof Pennsylvania 
but a Kentuckian by early training anda lone life of manhood now crowned 
by more years than my own,a man who was famous among iron-workers e 
the country as the iron boiler who made all the elements of the atmosphere an 
of the molten iron and fire help carry the fluid from the heat that burn’ Seal 
would give it to an incandescent condition and purified itand made of it 


not cheer, but wh: is well meant. I shall ask ew esga pirhe why Ken- 
tucky is.a laggard among the States, and alaggard ao Swai 
REGENERATED SOUTHERN STATES. 

Yes; nane SIES E RO why this State, whose geology gives such 
food to its plants as to make it the producer of the ainn po tring ot ger FN 
maidens, and most devoted matrons, not only of cur own country, but of the 
world; w. construction gives beauty and vigor and harmony of 


+ and movement to all animated life; whose racers are the Rest 
and the most enduring, and whose grasses are unequaled in the aor so that pams prey Te ee Baart os same > — 
no imported stock lingers long enough to breed a progen tacky oe ‘Ease nee arne bear mest od ere A ee ce. n eed 
State that it does not improve upon its own type; w Bin tbe he Biog not | tne eae onen on to Pi i oot n7 ears aa 
æ only with such qualities as these, but iw hices DOAA lores tx Soles measure ex- ky was gn o Pennsylvania; first maer r cutting an 


heading nails was invented and constructed in Kentu Yes, eon ty oe for 
many years shipped nails to Pittsburgh; but the trade gone no ou do 
notdo it now; you have not tried to do it. What is the secret of the failure? 


Mr. Chairman, my suggestion that there was something wrong in the 
condition of Kentucky, and my inquiries as to what caused her to be 
a laggard, even among the Southern States, brought no response at the 
time. The occasion has, however, been followed by letters from intelli- 
gent men in many parts of the State, which have convinced me that 
King Cotton, having staked his throne and prerogatives upon the arbi- 
trament of battle and been beaten, his liege supporters in Kentucky 
found new means of maintaming their allegiance to a despotic power, 
and haye transferred the homage they once paid King Cotton to King 
Alcohol. Yes, sir, correspondence and personal intercourse with intel- 
ligent gentlemen during the last four months ay convinced me that 
our internal-revenue system has accomplished the establishment in 
Kentucky of a despotism whose power is as absolute and whose theo- 
ries of government, so far as the matter of preventing the development 
of the mining and manufacturing possibilities or the diversification of 
the agricultural industries of Kentucky are concerned, is as effective 
ena ag King Cotton in the legitimate cotton States of the Old 

u 

From many letters received on this subject T preemia so much oftwo 
as the thraldom in which Kentucky is bound and the machina- 
tions by which the whisky trust holds the writers and their fellow suf- 
erers in industrial subjection. One of these letters was received on 
the 17th of March and the-other some time later, but the testimony 
of the writers that the people of Kentucky who desire to live in har- 
mony with the spirit of the age, and to give their native State the po- 
sition to which her resources entitle her in the New South, can hope for 
redemption from the terrible thraldom in which they are held by the 
action of Congress alone is confirmed by that of many other competent 
witnesses. But let the writers speak for themselves, Isubmit first so 
much of the letter of March 17 as is pertinent to the question under 
consideration, and will follow it with an equally pertinent extract from 
the oie letter to which J have DN: ma 

. 


Do you know fully (I coe you aoe in the ee Ry why the ARS 
EE tax on — ought to be rT out? 


ceed in value the combined coal and iron of any other State in the Union—why 
this State, thus endowed and given such a pomnuny of men and women as 
are the native people of Kentucky, whose rivers are navigable for more miles 
than those of any other member of our great ni who is the first-born child, 
I may say the first-born da of the Union, if I may udge by the number 
of brave sons and beautiful rs she has con the popumccs o of 
other States—w. inkes place from 


people fly from such a Para: ise? it aeons to me as I listened to the talk on 

Mos gears ay $ in the convention lasteven that you had realized that somethin 
was wrong, and were crying to each ser by if not to the Almighty, what shail 

mde te VESAAS [Laug piee) 


s 
aka 00k ia EARED in ae ‘aint unten hee Ya ack apenas Wanted Genet 
Loopa aoa all that is valuable in life. Now, my friends, how can we di- 


theemploymentsof your people? Willatariff doit? Isay yes, but it has 
hotdoneitin mee tucky. I brought a paper with me to justify the remark k which 


Now, let us look atthe position of Kentucky and of Looe No se nari 
city has a more ad one. Itisnear to the North and its commerce. 
stand inthe city boxp Soy bearsto the whole of yonder Southwest the coer a 
that Chicago bears to Northwest. And thatitshould with the growing diver- 
sification of the pursuits of the South grow, not as yas 
with its inland seas to contribute to its growth, butso ra; that its growth from 
decade to decade would seem marvelous to its own people. [Great applause.] 
te io the uae Oal of the State. I have not tra much in State, 
and I may be other cities. If I do I pray you correct me, gently, 

. and believe I not have done so but the pai ignorance. I believe in the 


$ * 
ERAAN Se wake jai raar aBanner M I tons ane the old cotton- 
ee araea ne ceara an nge Sore than the whole Union produced before it 
fet the influence of the protective tariff of 1861. The statistics of iron 
prosualon began io be gathered by tho America Iron and Stent Assosiation in 
was enacted while James Buchanan was President 


more 
Now, the whole Union produced i in those ten yearsan average of 813,000 tons of 
pig-iron, and yet last year the South alone produced 875,000 tons, an increase of 
62,000 tons over the arogo arean of the whole Union a the tananan Pe pre- 
ceding the enactment of protective tariff; FARA to say to 
thn people of the South: ogra acl woah ads to gory did not pro- 
duce your pro rata of the grand total, w. a e to be between six and 
seven million tons under the inspiring influence of the protective tariff; 875,000 
tons was not the quota of the South, whether measured by y pan aren, by ber vor 
ulation,or by her now known resources of ore and flux.” them: 
“You have done well; now do-better. You have, in common with the North, 
found what a protective tariff ean do.” 

Kentucky has had that same protection. She once wasa leader in the South- 
ern States in the production of iron. She should be now; but she isnot. She 
is the fifth of the iro o preaun Statesof the South, and she has produced less 
in the last six months 


the Democratic wire-pullers an: can, whenever the Democratic party 
here is in danger of being beaten ( it has been so several times ately), call 
= it i mone money in bags and in sufficient amounts to turn the scale against 


Wipe os the internal-revenue law, and they can’t find another source where 

money can be hadin ream ra ape ie errr sufficient amounts to turn 
the Low gen into a victory. Hoping you may be able to have the whole thing 
wi out. 


bama 

tons; West Ving Virginia 

eres r: cree with thousands of square miles more of available 
and with stores of iron ore equal es 

quality to tho to ETE of Great Britain, why has she sunk Sauna little new-born 


Prat dp nen wrong. Now, it can not be with the ipta well say 
E AOT AE SO hot good aa to cay a Ker tucky man is not full of 


S dater ‘on akokr any cf thas O a DETS OET and renew ad l me 
= cally; make out your note, r bonded-warehouse receipt—fiat. 


a manufacturer of comaiandicn would not have the slightest show 
for a loan, because the k could notsell rak angg meaty bergen CS aay gt ne Fa 
ment, No bonded-warehouse receipt et oe them, te 


e . s . e * 


States holdin: things the whisky ring is omnipotent, and a aea AA 
a Ue, A ea Luis AA ts so aa pops apenas . 


parrean ono 
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In conclusion I submit, that with the facts presented these letters 
show that it was by the provisions of law imposing taxes on distilled 
spirits that the whisky trust was called into existence, and enabled 
to accomplish the revival of the despotism which pervaded the Southern 
States before the war; and that the power of this trust and the com- 
bination of Democratic politicians with the banking influence of Ken- 
tucky can be broken but by the repeal of the internal taxes, the per- 
petuation of which is the issue presented to the American people by the 
President in his free-trade message and by the Southern gentlemen who 
have dominated the counsels of the Committee on Ways and Means and 
submitted this bill to the House for consideration. For myself I will 
stand for the protective system and the maintenance of such rates of 
duties as will insure the development of all the resources of the coun- 
_ try, increase the number of its industries, and perpetuate its independ- 
ence, commercial and industrial as well as political. ‘This happy con- 
summation can not be achieved if the internal-tax system is to be main- 
tained, for the surplus is a condition that can not be perpetuated with 
safety to our republican institutions. 

The purity of the Government, the safety of business, and the morals 
of the people demand the abatement of the surplus by the repeal of the 
special-war taxes from which it flows. If we shall fail to abolish these 
taxes, and in addition to the hoarding of millions of dollars in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, we also maintain asystem of securities by which 
from seventy-five to one hundred millions dollars more of our money 
shall be applied exclusively to the use of the whisky trust in its war 
upon our industries and national independence, history, when referring 
to the surplus and its demoralizing influence, will impute the crime that 

tuated it and the consequences with which it is fraught to the Fif- 
tieth Congress. |Great applause. ] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I move that the committee 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the 
pill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and to simplify the laws in rela- 
tion to the collection of the revenues, had come to no resolution thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr, FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; when the § signed the same: 

A bill (S. 1956) to ratify and confirm an agreement with the Gros 
Ventre, Piegan, Blood, Blackfeet, and River Crow Indians in Montana; 

A bill (S. 525) for the relief of A. B. Woodford; 

A bill (S. 2565) to appropriate a sum of money sufficient to carry out 
the provisions of the act approved March 5, 1888, entitled ‘‘An act for 
the purchase of asite, including the building thereon; also, for the erec- 
tion of the necessary store-houses for the use of the office of the Chief 
Signal Officer of the Army at the city of Washington, D. C.; 

A bill (S. 172) granting a pension to Abbie M. Hay; 

A bill (S. 174) granting a pension to Mary in; 

A bill (S. 450) for the relief of Thomas S. Hopkins; 

A bill (S. 838) granting a pension to Mary Sullivan; 

A bill (S. 472) granting a pension to Eliza Summers; 

A bill (S. 930) to pension Oscar F. Carpenter; 

A bill (S. 753) granting a pension to James D. Whaley; 

A bill (S. 895) for the relief of Mrs. Betsey Winterbottom; 

A bill (S. 819) granting a pension to Christopher Wisemiller; 

A bill (S. 1354) granting a pension to Helen M. Randolph; 

A bill (S. 2067) granting a pension to William O. Doyel; and 

A bill (S. 465) granting a pension to William Jackman, sr. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. PEEL. I move that the House now take a recess until 8 o’clock 
p eens the object being to finish the Indian appropriation bill, 

ible. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I move that the House adjourn. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. BucHANAN, there 
were—ayes 51, noes 45. 

Mr. PEEL and Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, called for the 
yeas and nays. ‘ 

The yeas and nays were not ordered (only 18 voting in favor thereof). 

So the motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BUTLER: Abill (H. R. 9519) for the relief of J. T. Mussul- 
man—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. BELDEN: A bill (H. R. 9520) for the relief of Mary Fitz- 
Syd eat: bia Pensions. x 

y Mr. R: A bill (H. R. 9521) granting a pension to Peter 

Wolfinbarger—to the Committee on Invalid Diaa 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 9522) for the relief of Mary J, 
Eddins—to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. GREENMAN: A bill (H. R. 9523) for the relief of Margaret 
Lahey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFFOON: A bill (H. R. 9524) granting a pension to Julius 
Kaufmann—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: A bill (H. R. 9525) for the relief of Harrietta 
Crampton, widow of Joshua Crumpton—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9526) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah R. Boyle—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PEEL: A bill (H. R. 9527) for the relief of Samuel Foster— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 9528) granting a pension to H. 
Lundy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PIDCOCE: A bill (H. R. 9529) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to G. R. Sullivan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAYNER: A bill (H. R. 9530) granting a pension to Mar- 
tha Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. D. TAYLOR: A bill (H. R. 9531) granting a pension to 
Sanford Glass—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSHEND: A bill (H. R. 9532) for the relief of Christo- 
pher Thoman—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILBER: A bill (H. R. 9533) for the relief of Thomas F. 
Riley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABBOTT: Petition of citizens of Dallas, Tex., for the re- 
moval of the duty on tin-plate—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. G. A. ANDERSON: Petition of R. M. Hoxsey and 481 other ` 
postal clerks, asking for the passage of the Cox bill—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BARRY: Petition of citizens of Egypt, of West Point, of 
Scooba, of Macon, and of Brookville, Miss., against taxing refined 
lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. : 

By Mr. BIGGS: Petition of the supervisors of Nevada County, Cali- 
fornia, in favor of bill 1216, for the investigation of the mining débris 
question in California—to the Committee on Mines and Mini 

By Mr. BLOUNT: Petition of F. H. Richardson and 91 others, citi- 
zens, of Macon, Ga., protesting against the passage of any bill propos- 
ing to tax refined Jard—to the Committee on Agriculture 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Remonstrance of the Brown Manufacturing 
Company and others, citizens of Dover, and of the Piscataquis Woolen 
Company, of Guilford, Me., against taxing refined lard—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. C. R. BRECKINRIDGE: Petition of 156 citizens of Brinkley, 
Ark., against bills to tax one food product to build up another—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. x 

By Mr. COLLINS: Petition of Richard. Desmond and of Ellen G. 
King, for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONGER: Paper to accompany Honse bill 152, for relief of 
Theresa Guelick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DORSEY: Petition of druggists of Oakland, Nebr., for repeal 
of the section of the internal-revenue law classing druggists as liquor 
dealers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: Petition of White Mountain Freezer Com- 
pany of Nashua, N. H., for quick mail transit between New York and 
New England States—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of O. H. Tinkham and 75 others, of 
DeSmet; of W. B. Robinson and 99 others, of Scotland: of H. H. Sheets 
and 8 others,.of Kingsbury County, and of George Whitaker and 25 
others, of Spink County, Dakota, for the retention of the present tariff 
on flax and flax products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GLASS: Petition of 55 citizens of Trenton, Tenn., against 
the passage of any bill branding or taxing refined lard, ete.—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GREENMAN: Petition of Wynantskill Knitting Company 
and Cohoes Knitting Company, New York, against the passage of any 
bill discriminating against the use of cotton-seed oil, ete.—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GROUT: Memorial of Adams & Pack, of Chester, Vt., for 
better mail facilities between New England and the West—tothe Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HALL: Petition cf druggists of Stoneborough and of Titus- 
ville, Pa., for repeal of that portion of the internal-revenue law requir- 
ing them to take out license and pay $25 per year—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Petition of W. J. Crisler and others, citizens of 
Decatur County, Indiana, for the repeal of the limitation on arrears of 


ion—to the Committee on I; id Pensions, 
By Mr. JACKSON: Petition of McDonald Council of the Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, of McDonald, Pa., in favor of mak- 
s Arp 


ing February 22 a legal holiday—to the Committee on the J 
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By Mr. T. D. JOHNSTON: Petition and memorial of F. M. SIM- 
MONS, to be allowed expenses of contest instituted against him by James 
E. O'Hara, abandoned without his consent or procurement—to the 
Committee on Elections. 

By Mr. JONES: Petition of George J. Michael and 157 others, cit- 
izens of Demopolis, and of P. J, Lyons and 153 others, citizens of 
Mobile, Ala., against the Dawes lard bill—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. KEAN: Memorial of the Board of Trade of Elizabeth, N. J., 
in favor of the reduction of postage to 1 cent—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Petition of 10 citizens of Pennsylvania, for repeal 
of that portion of the internal-revenue law which classes druggists as 
liquor-dealers, ete.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAFFOON: Petition of William C. Noel, for a pension—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, LAGAN: Petition of masters of sailing vessels on Lake Pont- 
chartrain, for re-erection of light-house on St, Joseph’s Island—to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of citizens of Eastland County and of 
Brown County, Texas, for the payment of Indian depredation claims— 
to the Select Committee on Indian Depredation Claims. 

By Mr. LEE: Papers in the claim of Catharine A. Fossett, widow of 
James Fossett—to the Committee on War Claims. 
wee papers in the claim of J. V. Davis—to the Committee on 

aims. 

By Mr. LONG: Petition of E. A. Robinson, of Attleborough, Mass., 
for better postal facilities in New England—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Mr. McCOMAS: Papers in the claim of Samuel Reel, of Washington 
County, Maryland—to the Committee on War Claims. - 

By Mr. MACDONALD: Petition of citizens of Goodhue County, 
Minnesota, in relation to the tariff on flaxseed and linseed-oil—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NELSON: Petition of N. E. Nelson and others, of St. Vin- 
cent, Minn., relative to the expense of collecting the revenue—to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. NORWOOD: Papers in the claims of Henry Mastick, of 
Amanda Porter, of Jane B. Sconyer, of Francis Tillman, of James Lar- 
kin, of Elizabeth A. Johnston, of Henry East, of John Kaiser, of Uriah 
Cranston, of Michael Ryan, of John R. Mehrten, of Nathaniel Lovell 
and William Lattimore, of Eliza Crane, of Dennis Rearden, of Solomon 
Gardner, of Rosanna McGuire, of John W. Wilson, of Harriet A. Hart, 
of Flouriney G. Hodges, of Moore Blitch, of Alfred E. Jones, of Will- 
iam Salte, of Elmira Phillips, of John B. Eppstrin, of William Ebbs, 
of John A. Carter, of Asbury Hodges, of James Hart, administrator of 
John Hart, of Joshua Biddenbach, of Peter Johnson, of Susan P., Cal- 
der, of Elizabeth Calder, of Peter Sttauss, of Jacob Wilson, of Henry 
Long, of Frederick R. Wylly, of John Chapman, of Catharine J. Hitch- 
cock, of John Gordon, of Elisha Parsons, of Adrian V. La Roche, of 
Tabittia Courtee, of Moses Metzger, of Mary O. Steene, and of Meyer 
Newmark, of Georgia—to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. CHARLES O'NEILL: Petition of Sarah R. Boyle, fora p» - 


sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. J. O'NEILL: Protest of 361 citizens of St. Louis, of Don 
Alexander and others, of T. P. Adams and 121 others, and of R. R. 
Glimlin and others, against branding or taxing lard as made by N. K. 
Fairbanks & Co.—to the Committee on Agriculture. y 

Also, protest ot Frederick G. Hirsch and others against the Butter- 
worth lard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: Petition of citizens of Pittsfield and of Black- 
inton, Mass., against taxing or branding refined lard, etc.—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 53 citizens of the Twelfth district of Massachusetts, 
for prohibition in the District of Columbia—to the Select Committee 
on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Papers in the claim of James H. Newkirk of Sa- 
line County, Arkansas, to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SENEY: Petition of A. Bingin & Co., and other merchants 
of Chicago, Ill., against changing the tariff on glassware—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Griswold Linseed Oil Company, against putting 
flaxseed and linseed-oil on the free-list—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association against 
House bill 7901—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: Papers in the claim of Catharine 8. 
A. Miller, of Tensas Parish, Louisiana—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. J. D. TAYLOR: Petition of David Lyle and 23 others, of J. 
A. Berry and 22 others, of J, H. Neptune and 16 others, of Samuel 
Thrall and 29 others, of E. M. Satterthwait and 12 others, of A. P. 
Thomas and 21 others, and of David J. Hays and 21 others, citizens of 
Belmont County, Ohio, for speedy action on the subject of protection 
to the wool-growing and wool-manufacturing interests of this country— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of William P. Smith and 18 others, for the restoration 
of the wool tariff of 1867—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITTHORNE: Papers in the claim of Mrs. Ann Barnes— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILBER: Petition for the relief of bottlers in this country— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. W. L. WILSON: Papers in the claim of Charles M. Coen— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sev- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 

By Mr. E, P. ALLEN: Of E. Washburn and 27 others, citizens of 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

By Mr. BELDEN: Of J. J. Brewster and 30 others, leading citizens 
of Syracuse, N. Y. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Of E. B. White and others, of Houlton, Me. 
By) Mr. GIFFORD: Of George J. Smith and 12 others, citizens of 

akota. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Of the Eldorado Gun Club and citizens of 
Ripon, Wis. 

3y Mr. McCOMAS: Of citizens of Montgomery County, Maryland. 

By Mr. NEAL: Of H. 8. Vane and 41 others, citizens of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 5 

By Mr. PERKINS: Of George P. Hall and 81 others, citizens of 
Oswego, Kans. 

By Mr. PHELPS: Of citizens of Bergen County, New Jersey. 

Aa By Mr. REED: Of H. A. Merrill and others, citizens of Yarmouth, 

e. 
ee Mr. SEYMOUR: Of E. D. Johnson and 27 others, of Calumet, 

ich. 

By Mr. STONE, of Missouri: Of Hon. Jeremiah Poore and 105 others, 
citizens of Missouri. 

By Mr. VANCE: Of V. B. Chamberlain and others, citizens of the 
First district of Connecticut. . 

By Mr. WILBER: Of 138 citizens of Herkimer County, New York. 


The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by means of certain import duties, were received and severally re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. REED: Of citizens of Unity and of Cornish, Me. 
wee Mr. GOFF: Of Benjamin McGinness and others of Ellenborough, 

. Va 

By Mr. J. D. TAYLOR: Of John A. Dulbs and 37 others, citizens of 
Belmont County, Ohio. 

By Mr. J. B. WHITE: Of farmers of Elkhart County, Indiana. 

The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law to estab- 
lish a system of telegraphy, to be owned and controlled by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and operated in connection with the Post- 
Office Department, were severally referred to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads: 

By Mr. BELDEN: Of Fred. Cowan and 61 other Knights of Labor, 
and of J. Henry Jones and 51 other Knights of Labor, of Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

By Mr. COCKRAN;: Of T. 8, Griffith and 286 others, citizens of the 
Twellth district of New York. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Of citizens of the Second district of Kansas. 

By Mr. GLOVER (by request): Of numerous citizens of Missouri. 

By Mr. ROWLAND (by request): Of citizens of Mecklenburgh 
County, North Carolina. 

The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent aday for each day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: n 

By Mr. T. J. CAMPBELL: Of ex-Union soldiers and sailors of the 
Eighth distyict of New York. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Of soldiers and sailors and citizens of Canis- 
teo, Steuben County, New York. 

By Mr. LAFFOON: Of James C, Bacon and others, ex-Union soldiers 
and citizens of Madisonville, Ky. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Of J. H. Clark and 14 others, ex-soldiers of 
Simons, and of ex-soldiers of Orwell, Ohio. 

The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law provid- 
ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr, CANNON: Of 239 citizens of Douglas County, Illinois. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Of 158 citizens of Yates County, New York. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Of 96 citizens of Frederick County, Maryland. 

By Mr. J. D. TAYLOR: Of 138 citizens of Auglaize County, Ohio, 


The following petitions for an increase of compensation of fourth-class 
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postmasters were severally referred to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads: 

By Mr. C. R. BRECKINRIDGE: Of 36 citizens of Kinderhook, Ark. 

By Mr. DIBBLE: Of numerous citizens of South Carolina. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Of John N. Brandenburg and others, of Fred- 
erick County, Maryland. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: Of citizens of Johnston County, North Carolina. 

By Mr. J. D. TAYLOR: Of James Londar and 31 others, citizens of 
Belmont County, Ohio. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, April 18, 1888, 


. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of citizens of 
Kansas, praying for the passage of the per diem rated service-pension 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

* Mr. PASCO presented the petition of Hon. C. R. Kelly and 56 other 
citizens of Holmes County, Florida, praying that the work of the eradi- 
cation of pleuro-pneumonia be continued under the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and that that bureau be strengthened without changing the 
plan of work now in operation; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLISON presented a petition of a number of leading citizens 
of Greene County, Iowa, praying for the passage of Senate bill 283, to 
amend sections 2474 and 2475 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, setting apart a certain tract of land lying near the head waters 
of the Acre ees River as a public park; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented the petition of Rev. J. W. Bissell and 9 other cit- 
izens of Fayette, Iowa, praying for the passage of an international copy- 
right law; which was ordered to lie on the table. ` 

He also presented a petition of 23 ex-Union soldiers and sailors, cit- 
izens of Glenwood, Iowa; the petition of W. H. Bowman and H. H. 
Sheldon, a committee of J. M. Houston Post, No. 394, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Iowa; and a petition of W. W. Warner 
Post, No. 46, Grand Army of the Republic, of Fayette, Department of 
Iowa, praying for the passage of the perdiem rated service-pension bill; 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GEORGE presented the memorial of A. R. Wilson and 70 other 
citizens of La Fayette County, Mississippi, remonstrating against the 
passage of the Palmer bill in regard to the extirpation of pleuro-pneu- 
monia and other contagious cattle diseases; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS presented a petition of the board of regents of the Da- 
kota Agricultural College, praying for authority to select and reserve 
from settlement 90,000 acres of land in Dakota Territory, under the 
provisions of the act of July 2, 1862; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. 

Mr. BROWN. I present the memorial of 73 leading citizens of At- 
lanta, Ga., in which they recite that they are consumers of refined lard, 
and they protest against any and every bill designing to brand or tax 
such product, knowing it through personal experience to be good, nu- 
tritious, healthful, and wholesome. They also consider cotton-seed oil 
and beef-fat food as wholesome and valuable as the leaf-lard from 
swine; and they oppose any attempt to restrict or stigmatize either of 
these products in favor of the latter. On the other hand, they protest 
against the traffic prevailing among pork-packers and butchers in many 
localities of rendering and selling fat from objectionable parts and en- 
trails of swine as lard, leaf-lard, or prime steam lard, as they consider 
such unfit for human use. I move the reference of this memorial to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. A 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. REAGAN presented the memorial of J. V. Cantelon and other 
citizens of Fort Graham, Hill County, Texas, remonstrating against 
the passage of Senate bill No. 2083, for the extirpation of pleuro-pneu- 
monia and other contagious cattle diseases; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. COKE presented a petition of citizens of Palo Pinto County, 
Texas, praying that provision be made at this session of Congress for 
the payment of Indian depredation claims; which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HISCOCK presented the petition of Frank Thomas and 69 other 
citizens of Ketchum’s Corners, N. Y., praying for the passage of Senate 
bill 283, for the better protection of the Yellowstone National Park; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of 43 ex-Union veterans of the State 
of New York, praying for inde PRAS of the per diem rated service- 
pension bill; which was refe to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MORRILL. My colleague [Mr. EDMUNDS] being necessarily 
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absent, I present ror him a petition praying for the passage of the bill 
providing for the better protection of the Yellowstone National Park, 
signed by a large number of citizens of Fair Haven, Vt. The bill hav- 
ing been passed by the Senate, I move that the petition lie on the table. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. I present the proceedings of the Charleston (S. C.) 
Chamber of Commerce in regard to an additional appropriation for the 
jetties at Charleston Harbor, with an accompanying paper. I move 
the reference of the papers to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of 41 soldiers and sailors of jhe 
late war, citizens of Red Bank, N. J.; a petition of 52 ex-Union sol- 
diers and sailors, citizens of Boston, Mass.; a petition of 22 ex-Union 
soldiers and sailors, citizens of Connecticut; and a petition of Veteran 
Post, No. 84, Grand Army of the Republic, of Falls City, Nebr., pray- 
ing for the purchase by Congress of Miss Ransom’s portrait of General 
= Palas H. Thomas; which were referred to the Committee on the 

ibrary. 

He also presented a petition of 15 ex-Union soldiers and sailors, citizens 
of Ohio, praying for the passage of the per diem rated service pension 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. QUAY presented a petition which was adopted by the Pennsyl- 
vania Encampment, Grand Army of the Republic, praying for the pas- 
sage of Senate bills No. 509, No. 1000, and No. 1770, granting pensions 
to ex-Union soldiers because of certain disabilities incurred during the 
war; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Maritime 
Exchange, remonstrating against that portion of House bill Nc. 9051 
which proposes to reduce the sugar duties; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of physicians and druggists of Wells- 
burgh, Erie County, Pennsylvania, praying for the repeal of the law 
classing druggists as liquor dealers, etc.; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 204) for the relief of the heirs of Maurice Grivot, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1725) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Lewis W. Washington, deceased, reported it with an amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 128) for the relief of sailors and marines in the 
United States naval homes, reported it with an amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the petition of D. D. Dana, formerly proyost-marshal of the Third Bri- 
gade of the Twenty-second Army Corps, praying for relief on account of 
services performed in the capture of the assassins of President Lincoln, 
asked to be discharged from its farther consideration, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 2068) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay certain citi- 
zens of Chicago, employés of the custom-house, for extra-time service, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was 
referred the petition of Charlotte A. Van Cort, widow and executrix of 
Charles Van Cort, deceased, praying payment for the use of a patented 
“submarine torpedo shell,” asked to be discharged from its further 
consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on Claims; 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1543) for the relief of H. C. Rogers, submitted an adverse 
report thereon; which was agreed to, and the bill was postponed in- 
definitely. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 773) for the relief of James E. Walter, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon, 


CONSIDERATION OF THE FISHERIES TREATY. 


Mr. EVARTS. I am directed by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to whom was referred a resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. RIDDLEBERGER] March 22, 1888, to report it adversely. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That so much of Rules XXXVI, XX XVII, and XXXVIII as provides 
for executive sessions be suspended during the consideration of the fisheries 
treaty when the same shall be reported to the Senate. 


Mr. HARRIS. Let that go over and be printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the resolution be placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution, with the adverse re- 
port, will be placed on the Calendar. 

Mr. HARRIS. I see that is a report from a committee, I thought 
it was an original resolution.” 
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ite eee pro tempore. The resolution will be placed on the 
e J 
COLEMAN C. SYMPSON, DECEASED. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I am directed by the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was re- 
ferred a resolution submitted by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CUL- 
Lom] December 19, 1887, to report it with an amendmentin the nature 
of a substitute, and I ask for its present consideration. 

Naveed unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 

n. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
posed to be amended. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to amend the resolution so as to 
make it read: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and heis hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay out of the miscellaneous items of the contingent fund of the 
Senate, to Mary A. R. Quinby, of Ca: IN., widowed sister of Coleman 
C. Sympson, deceased, late enrolling clerk of the Senate, the sum of $1,296, be- 
ing an amount equal to six months’ salary as clerk aforesaid; said sum to be 
considered as i funeral expenses and all other 

The amendment was agreed to., 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARINGS. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report favorably the resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] April 2, 
1888, authorizing the employment of a stenographer to report argu- 
ments before the Select Committee on Woman Suffrage. I ask for its 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the en irran ~ Woman Suffrage pe ebora ae 
Shall te aid oor’ The contiigest feed of the S Senate asses hove: the pathos an 
before it printed. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? : 

Mr. BERRY. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the resolution 
will be placed on the Calendar. i 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Iam also instructed by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BLA] April 6, 1888, authorizing the Committee on Education 
and Labor to employ a stenographer, to report it favorably without 
amendment, I ask for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theresolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor be authorized to em- 
std a stenographer for the purpose of reporting the hearings before it upon 

day-observance titions and the pro d prohibition constitutional 
amendment, who shal! be paid from the contingent find of the Senate, and to 
have the reports of said hearings printed for the nse of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BERRY. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The resolution will be placed on the 
Calendar. 


The resolution will be read as pro- 


allowances. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the Honse had signed the follow- 
ing enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the President 
pro tempore: L 
A bill (S 172) granting a pension to Abbie M. Hay; 
A bill 


or the relief of Samuel A. B. Woodford; 

A bill ibe granting a pension to James D. Whaley; 

A bill (S. 819) granting a pension to Christopher Wisemiller; 

A bill (S. 838) granting a pension to Mary Sullivan; 

A bill (S. 895) for the relief of Mrs. Betsey Winterbottom; 

A bill (S. 930) to grant pension to Oscar F. Carpenter, Eleventh In- 
dependent Ba of Ohio Light Artillery; 

A bill (8. 1354) granting a pension to Helen M. Randolph; 

A bill (S. 2067) granting a pension to William O. Doyel; 

A bill (S. 2565) to appropriate a sum of money sufficient to carry out 
the provisions of the act approved March 5, 1888, entitled *‘An act for 
the purchase of a site, including the building thereon; also, for the erec- 
tion of the n store-houses for the use of the office of the Chief 

Officer of the Army at the city of Washington, D. C.; and 

A bill (H. R, 1956) to ratify and confirm an agreement with the Gros 

Ventre, Piegan, Blood, Blackfeet, and River Crow Indians in Montana. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. VANCE introduced a bill (S. 2724) for the relief of H. H. Helper; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HARRIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2725) for the relief of 
Jesse B. Wilson; which was read twice by its title,and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 2726) granting an increase of pension 
to Margaret S. Heintzelman; which was read twice by its title,and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MORRILL introduced a bill (S. 2727) authorizing the purchase 
of a site for a building for the accommodation of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; which was read twice by its title,and referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. EVARTS introduced a bill (S. 2728) to grant a pension to Indi- 
ana J. Nichols; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO A BILL, 


Mr. BOWEN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 2266) to accept and ratify an agreement made with 
the Shoshone and Bannack Indians for the surrender and ‘relinguish- 
ment to the United States of a portion of the Fort Hall reservation, 
in the Territory of Idaho, etc.; which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, it was 


Ordered, That Hiram Parker have leave to withdraw certain papers and afi. 
davits presented by him to the Senate in support of his application for the pas- 
sage of a special act to grant him a pension, in order that he may use them in 
support of an application to the Commissioner of Pensions, 


FLORIDA PUBLIC LAND INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. PLUMB. I ask unanimous consent that the resolution which 
I reported yesterday from the Committee on Public Lands may now 
be taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are there farther resolutions, con- 
current or other? If there are none, the order of morning business is 
closed and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] moves that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of a resolution which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas it has been alleged upon the floor of the Senate by a Senator from 
the State of Florida that illegal and fraudulent conveyances of public lands have 
been made in said State in derogation of the rights of the United States and of 
coo ropog cota lands, and that a remedy for such_evils can be provided by 

Be it resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be, and is hereby, directed 
to investigate all the facts bearing upon the general allegations referred to; and 
that for the purpose of such an investigation said committee is authorized to 
employ a stenographer, and shall have power to administer oaths, send for per- 
sous and papers, to sit in Washington or such other jas may be necessary, 
and to conduct its investigation through subcommittees, the expenses of the 
same to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate, and said committee 
shall report by bill or otherwise as the circumstances shall seem to require such 
plan for remedy of the evils, ifany are shown, as they may deem necessary, 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to amend the resolution, in line 1, after the 
word ‘‘ be,” by inserting the words ‘‘or a subcommittee of their num- 
ber.” 

The amendment was agreed to. z 

Mr. PLUMB. In lines 6 and 7 I move to strike out the words ‘‘and 
to conduct its investigations through subcommittees.’’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALL. I suggest to the Senator from Kansas that it would be 
well to amend the resolution by striking out the words: 

Whereas it has been alleged upon the floor of the Senate by a Senator from 
the State of Florida. 

I have ted a great many petitions here from people in the State 
of Florida who have alleged that the selections made were of dry lands 
and not of swamp and overflowed lands, and that such selections em- 
braced their own homes, and who have asked of Congress that such in- 
vestigation and such redress as was in their power to give should be 
bestowed upon them. I have not undertaken, however, to be a wit- 
ness as to the fact itself. I have no doubt their statements are true in 
a great many instances, and I have no question that it is the duty of 
Congress to adopt this resolution and such further action as may be 
necessary to give protection to thesettlers upon the public lands of the 
United States that are not properly conveyed under the terms of the 
granting act- But the resolution would be more accurate, and I think 
correct, if it alleged the fact that this inquiry is based upon the peti- 
tions of persons claiming to be actual settlers, who I state I have rea- 
son to believe are truthful men and state the truth. 

Mr. PLUMB. Then, Mr. President, the whole thing comes back, 
after all, to the statement of the Senator from Florida, because he in- 
dorses the petitions which have been presented. 

He will bear with me while I call his attention also to the fact that 
this subject was once before the Committee on Public Lands upon a 
resolution or bill of his, and that the committee submitted it to the 
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Secretary of the Interior, and he to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, and those officials reported that legislation was not neces- 
gary, and in substance said that whatever remedy was necessary to be 
applied could be applied through the ordinary facilities afforded by 
that Department. 

The matter, therefore, now stands upon the repeated allegations of 
the Senator from Florida, and the credit that is due to his representa- 
tive character and to his character as a man, to which the Committee 
on Public Lands desire to give full effect as the foundation for the in- 
quiry which is proposed to be made. 

Mr. CALL. I move tostrike out the words from the preamble that 
I have indicated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chief Clerk will read the part 
pro to be stricken out. 

The CHIEF CLERK, In lines 1 and 2 of the preamble it is proposed 
to strike out the words: 


Upon the floor of the Senate by a Senator from the State of Florida, 


So as to read: 
Whereas it has been alleged that illegal and fraudulent conveyances, ete. 


Mr. COCKRELL. If that is done, I shall ask that the resolution 
be recommitted to the Committee on Public Lands, I do not see any 
occasion for that amendment. 

Mr. CALL. The Senator from Missouri is only a Senator here, and 
he is entitled to his opinions, but I am not to be daunted by any ex- 
pression of his, in a matter so manifestly right, that he will do this or 
that or the other. I am here asking from each Senator the perform- 
ance of a public duty upon facts presented. It is manifest to every one 
that I am not a witness in this case. No allegation of the Committee 
on Public Lands can change the facts of the case. What do I know 
personally that you should say in the resolution it is stated by a Sen- 
ator upon tlie floor of the Senate in regard toa fact? As I stated, I 
have presented petitions, and the records will show petition after peti- 
tion which I have here from citizens of the country claiming that they 
had a right to protection, and that whether rightfully or wrongfully, 
by mistake or by purposed wrong, they were being turned from their 
homes upon the public lands of the United States. I have stated that 
those petitions came from respectable persons, and upon the faith of 
their statements and not my own I have asked this public action, as it 
was the’ duty of a Senator todo. In this duty I hope I shall never fail, 
even if there shall be but one poor family who shall appeal to me as a 
Senator to protect their humble home on the public land of the people 
of the United States, without the least discouragement from oppositions 
of any and every kind. 

Why, then, convey the intimation of this language here that I as a 
Senator have been stating as within my knowledge the fact that frauds 
have been committed in derogation of the rights of the people of the 
United States? The change I propose is not an important one except 
in the respect that it places the fact as itis before the Senate and does 
not state it untrathfully. 

What the Senator from Kansas says has no reference to the pendin 
resolution. What matters itif the Interior Department has Soare 
that it had ample instrumentalities to effect this investigation when 
they have not done it? It is true that the Committee on Public Lands 
did two years ago report adversely on a resolution introduced by me, 
at the request and upon the petition of respectable citizens of Florida, 
one of them a gentleman by the name of Longacre, who had been ajudge 
of one of the superior courts of the State of Pennsylvania, who had 
gone to Florida to live and who presented this statement and this peti- 
tion here through me, and many others, poorer people, who are unable 
to protect their rights. 

Mr. PLUMB. It was not with the view that the Senator from Florida 
was to be a witness in the case or had assumed the position of a witness 
in the case that the Committee on Public Lands thought that a foun- 
dation of the kind which has been made by the preamble was necessary 
to be inserted. It was because some foundation was to be laid. It will 
a do simply to say that it is alleged without saying where or by 
whom. 

Mr. CALL. Will the Senator allow me to suggest that the resolu- 
tion read: ‘‘alleged by petitions presented by the Senator from Florida?’ 

Mr. PLUMB, But that of itself would hardly be sufficient. Peti- 
tions are being presented here by the score every day. Ifa mere peti- 
tion is sufficient to set in motion the investigating agencies of the Sen- 
ate, then, as the Senator from Florida can readily see, we shall be called 
upon to investigate every subject under the shining sun. 

It was the fact that not only were these petitions presented, but 
‘that the Senator from Florida in his place in the Senate and in his rep- 
resentative character as a Senator gave an importance and dignity and 
effect to them which otherwise they did not have. It is his allegation, 
supported it is true by representations made to him by private letters; 
supported by the allegations and petitions about which he claims to 
know, as I do not, which gives to this case that dignity which warrants 
the Senate in proceeding to the investigation. 

The Public Committee, I will say to the Senator, are just as 


desirous to have this matter investigated as he is, but they do not care, 


as I think, to predicate a request for an investigation without some 
authoritative statement in regard to the source from which the 
petitions upon which the investigation is to proceed are alleged to 
come. 

It is not expected, of course, that the Senator from Florida will tes- 
tify, or that he will drum up the witnesses who are expected to testify; 
but still the committee would bave a right to rely upon him to be 
helped in the matter of the investigation by suggestions at least, I 
am sure he does not wish to shirk the responsibility of the statements 
which he has made here with great emphasis, with great eloquence, 
and at great length repeatedly. They stand as his allegations for all 
practical p because he indorses the people who make them. 
They are constituents of his; he knows them; he knows their charac- 
ter. He must know something, not perhaps in a shape that he could 
testify to it personally, but he must himself know something, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, about the truthfulness or untruthfulness 
of the allegations which have been made. 

I am sure the Senator from Florida does not wish to shirk a proper 
responsibility in this case, and I am sure in speaking thus to him Iam 
only suggesting that he should stand in relation to this investigation 
exactly as I myself would be willing to stand in regard to an investi- 
gation which I had asked to have made. : 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, it is unusual, in my opinion, 
when a Senator presents petitions representing certain facts, that in a 
resolution of this kind proposing an inquiry his name should be used 
as establishing the truth of those statements. It is unusual to say, in 
a resolution directing an inquiry, that allegations have been made by * 
a Senator. I do not remembersucha thing to have ever been proposed 
before. I remember distinctly a resolution introduced in the Senate 
stating that it had been alleged and was currently believed that a cer- 
tain thing had taken place in a Senator’s State, and an investigation 
was ordered upon that statement without coupling with it the name of 
the Senator who proposed the inquiry. 

I do not think it is exactly just and fair to the Senator from Florida, 
who has presented petitions here alleging that certain frauds have been 
committed upon the public lands in his State, even if he went to the 
extent of affirming his belief in the truth of the allegations made by 
the petitioners, to insert in the resolution the name of the Senator as 
the party who had made theallegations. I think itis a departure from 
what has been the custom in cases of this character, and I do not think 
we should put the Senator from Floridain the position of becoming the 
accuser, when he is simply representing a class of petitioners whose pe- 
titions he has presented to the Senate, If those petitions and the facts 
which they disclose are not sufficient to justify an investigation, then 
I think it is highly improper to base it upon the ground that the alle- 
gations are made by a Senator who disclaims personal knowledge while 
he expresses his belief in the truth of the allegations made in the peti- 
tions. ? 

Mr. BERRY. I suggest, and if it will be satisfactory to the Senator 
from Florida, I will move to amend the resolution, so as to make the 
preamble read: ‘‘ Whereas, it is alleged by the Senator from Florida 
that he is satisfied from petitions received from respectable citizens or 
statements made by reputable citizens of Florida,” ete. 

That would not make him a witness in the premises, and at the same 
time it would show something upon which the committee would be au- 
thorized to act rather than simply a petition from citizens who are un- 
known. If that is satisfactory, I will suggest that amendment. 

Mr. CALL. I have noobjection to that kind of anamendment, nor 
have I any objection to doing what I have a hundred times done in 
the Senate, when I have asserted that in my opinion there were actual 
settlers under the laws of the United States upon land which had been 
selected as swamp and overflowed landsand for railroad purposes, which 
land is not embraced in the terms of the granting act, but is high and 
dry and not swamp and overflowed land, and which can not be made 
swamp and overflowed by being selected and made swamp and over- 
flowed by the false statements of an agent either of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or an agent of the State government. I have affirmed that 
petitions from respectable people presented here disclose enough of 
those cases to require an investigation, and that justice should be done 
by the Government. I have notcharged that there was fraud in either 
State or Federal officers. I have stated the fact as it is stated in the 
letters and petitions which I have presented to the Senate. How it 
occurred, by what irregularity, it is not for me to be a witness. 

Mr. President, that statementis enoughto move theSenate. In the 
course of business Senators do not come here as witnesses to testify 
from their personal knowledge nor from their belief, which logically 
is still less a ground of action, but they state their opinions as Senators 
of the eon teas of certain public action, and they present the evi- 
dence of that in petitions and memorials, and in other methods of proof, 
and in this case in the statement of Senators that they are from peo- 
ple whom they have reason to believe are truthful people and are 
authorized to speak for the people whom they profess to represent in 
the petitions. That is the only ground of public action. It is not 
that a Senator believes or disbelieves the facts stated, but that petitions 
or other evidences are presented showing facts from people of character 
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and respectability. That is what moves the Senate, and that is what 
ean alone justly move the Senate. 

I have given to this application my personal and official indorsement 
a hundred times. I give it now, but I do not*‘care to have this resolu- 
tion go forth stating that which I did not state, that which I do not 
know as a matter of personal knowledge except in afew instances. Itis 
my belief that a very large portion of these selections since the confirm- 
atory act of 1857, and before, are of Jand that can not pass under the 
terms of the granting act; but I am not seeking to interfere with any- 
thing, except to protect the poor man and his children, who, having 
gone upon this land, has made himself a home, and asks for protection 
which he can not get, and which he has not succeeded in getting from 
any administration of the Land Department, and therefore has appealed 
to me as a Senator to obtain for him by proper legislative action. 

Mr. PLUMB. I have no objection to the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY]. I have no doubt myself 
that in a general way there have been a great many lands selected in 
the State of Florida as swamp lands which were not swamp lands, I 
have in my hand the report of the commissioner of lands and immi- 

tion of the State of Florida for the years 1883 and 1884, from which 
will read an extract, simply to show that this process of selection, 
resumably of some at least of the same kind of land the Senator from 
lorida has spoken of, is still going on. As he is a Senator from that 
State and is in effect arraigning the administration of his State, I do 
not think that he should-feel sensitive about being brought into direct 
. Telation with this investigation. Still I do not care about that. This 
report states, among other things: 
In the spring of 1883 John A, Henderson, esq.— 


who, I understand, is chairman of the Democratic State committee of 


Florida— 
was appointed nt to select lands granted to the State by act of Congress of 
September 28, 1850. Bythe terms of his contract, he was to bear all expenses of 


making the selections and of procuring the proofs required by the rules of the 
Department in Washington, showing that the lands selected belonged to the 
class granted by the act. 

That at all events would create some inducement on his part to make 
the selections as large as possible: 

He states in his report— 

I quote farther— 

He states in his report that he has filed in the office of the United States sur- 
veyor-general sixteen lists of selections, numbered from 5 to 20, inclusive, em- 
bracing 1,504,415.65 acres. Of these, 776,768.62 acres have already been patented 
to the State, which are included in the patents above enumerated. For the bal- 
ance of 726,647.03 acres we hope to ve patents very soon. 

So it seems that this process of selection, of which the Senator from 
Florida complains, is still going on actively under the auspices and by 
the solicitation of and under a uniary inducement offered by the 
State government, which makes it to the interest of the agent selecting 
these lands upon behalf of the State to make as large a selection as 
possible; that is, to select as Jarge a number of acres as possible. 

I do not question at all that the Senator’s State has received a large 
number of acres of land as swamp lands which were not so in fact, al- 
though I do not personally know anything aboutit. But it has come 
to be a part of the common knowledge of all persons who have observed 
the administration of what are known as the swamp-land acts that se- 
lections of that kind, whether fraudulently or inadvertently, have been 
made in a number of States. It would be a remarkable thing in fact 
if the State of Florida was an exception. Perhaps the situation down 
there is worse than elsewhere. I am inclined to think it is, because 
the State has selected and has claimed from the United States Govern- 
ment patents to an area as swamp land embracing more than half the 
entire area of the State. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, thereis nothing political in this matter, 
and it can not be made so by the statement of the Senator from Kansas. 
John A. Henderson is not the chairman of the Democratic State com- 
mittee; he is a respectable gentleman there; but it would be entirely 
immaterial if he was. Iam notarraigning the State of Florida, neither 
its Republican nor its Democratic administrations. These selections 
have been made under both. I have simply stated that there were a 
large number of citizens of the United States, poor people, actual set- 
tlers upon the public domain of the United States under selections 
made since 1857, the date of the confirmatory act, who have appealed 
to the Senate of the United States through me as a Senator from the 
State to protect them in the possession and occupation of their homes, 
which they allege are upon high and dry and not on swamp and over- 
flowed lands. I havein vain sought that protection under all admin- 
istrations from the General Land Office. I tow ask it, as I asked it 
two years ago, under an investigation made by this body, and I have 
said that any respectable portion of the people on the public domain 
of the United States, however poor, who have homes upon the public 
lands of the United States and come to the Senate asking such inquiry 
and such legislation as will protect them in the rights which the law 
has given to them, have aright to it, not because I ask it, not because 
any Senator has a personal relation to the matter, but because peti- 
tions from ble citizens whom I certify to be citizens and men 


of character deserve attention. That is all there is in it. 
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Iamsomewhat indifferent after this explanation whether these words 
are retained or not; but I do not wish to stand here as arraigning the 
State or any agent of the State, but as simply stating the facts, that a 
number of people of respectability and character have asked for this in- 
vestigation and this action by Congress. The State of Florida and the 
administrators of its affairs will compare favorably with that of any 
other State. I have no fear of being regarded as arraigning the State 
government because I seek to protect the right of every actual settler 
Hobe public domain to his home and to a shelter for his wife and 

ildren. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Florida to amend by striking out certain words in the pre- 
amble of the resolution. 

Mr. PLUMB. Did notthe Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] offer 
an amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not so understand. 

Mr. CALL. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read as modified. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out, in the first line of the 
preamble, the words ‘‘upon the floor of the Senate by a Senator from 
the State of Florida ’’ and insert “‘ by the Senator from Florida that. 
he issatisfied from petitions presented by reputable citizens of Florida; 
so as to read: 

Whereas it has been alleged by the Senator from Florida that he is satisfied from 
petitions presented by reputable citizens of Florida that illegal and fraudulent 
conveyances of public lands have been made in said State, etc, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. Following the suggestion made yesterday about this 
involving an expenditure from the contingent fund so that it must go 
to that committee unless adopted by unanimons consent, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be adopted. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Iam not disposed to object very much, but 
I will object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The ‘question then recurs on the 
adoption of the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was to. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood that the resolution had to go to the Com- 
mittee on Contingent Ex k 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. If it were objected to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rules require—— 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Does not the resolution go to the commit- 
tee if objected to? If so, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not understand that 
it does. Therules require that resolutions or motions that propose a 
charge upon the contingent fund of the Senate shall go to the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expensesof the Senate. That 
order can be made after the adoption of the resolution by the Senate as 
well as before. So much of the resolution—— 

Mr. PLUMB. Has the resolution been adopted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been adopted. 

Mr. PLUMB. [move that the question of the expenditure pro- 
vided for by this resolution be committed to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FANNY WILLIAMS. 


Mr. PASCO. Iask unanimous consent that the bill (S. 2236) grant- 
ing a pension to Fanny Williams, widow of William H. Williams, a 
lieutenant in the Seminole war, which was indefinitely postponed yes- 
terday, be reconsidered and placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order indefinitely postponing 
the bill will be reconsidered and the bill placed on the Calendar, if there 
be no objection, with the adverse report. 


FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS, 


Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 1430. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain 
lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction 
of railroads, and for other purposes, the pending question being on the 
amendment proposed by Mr. PALMER to the amendment of Mr. STOCK- 
BRIDGE. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from- Michigan [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE] I think ought not to be 
adopted, and I think if the Senate fully understood the question in- 
volved in the amendment, the Senate would conclude that they did 
not wish to confirm the lands that that amendment provides shall be 
confirmed. 

The history of land grants in Michigan is a complicated one, and it 
is almost utterly impossible for any one without a thorough study to 
understand the full effect of the amendment proposed by the junior 
Senator from Michigan. f 

In 1856 land maa gani by the United States to railroadsin Mich- 
igan, one of these being aroad from Ontonagon to the Wiscon- 


1888. 
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sin State line. That act provided that unless fhe road was completed 
within ten years from the dateof the passage of theactthe landsshould 
be forfeited to the United States. That road was not completed within 
thetime. There were variousassignments and consolidations with other 
roads and different lines which claimed to be the successors to this and 
some other grants then made. In 1862 a joint resolution was passed 
by Congress authorizing these consolidated roads to take other lands 
provided the lands granted by the original act of 1856 were surrendered 
to the United States. The governor of the State of Michigan under- 
took to reconvey the lands that were granted by the original act, and 
he did make a deed of conveyance conveying 340,000 acres of land, if I 
remember correctly, and under the resolution of 1862 the Commissioner 
ofthe General Land Office certified other lands, and instead of following 
the law of 1862 be gave 50,000 acres more than that surrendered by the 
State of Michigan, without any authority whatever, and for what cause 
no one can tell. 

In 1865 and 1866 a grant of other lands was made to a canal com- 
pany. That was after the ten years had expired when this road was 
to have been completed, and it was supposed at that time that these 
lands were actually forfeited without any declaration of forfeiture by 
Congress. Lands were granted to the State of Michigan by the act of 
1865 to builda canal. The act of 1865 provided that the lands should 
be selected from those nearest the line of the proposedcanal. Anaddi- 
tional grant was made in 1866 of 200,000 acres more land to the canal, 
and those words, ‘‘nearest the canal,’’ were left out. i 

It was contended by able lawyers on the one side that those two acts 
should be construed together, that it was the intention of the subse- 
quent act that the ceded lands should only be taken along the line of 
the canal. Nevertheless the canal company selected 15,000 acres in a 
different portion of the State of Michigan, as I understand, not near 
the canal and including part of the land originally granted to the On- 
tonagon Railroad Company. 

These parties now claim this selection under the State, and notwith- 
standing the fact that the governor had undertaken to convey back to 
the United States the original land, notwithstanding other lands had 
been conveyed in lieu of them, yet in 1880 a different railroad com- 
pany—not the original company—undertook to build the road and did 
build 20 miles of it, and the governor of Michigan undertook to convey 
the original land under the original grant and lands that he had con- 
veyed to the United States to this railroad company in the year 1880 
when the road should have been completed in 1866. 

Now, if the amendment offered by the junior Senator from Michigan 
is adopted, it not only confirms the grant made to this canal company, 
but it would have the effect to convey a portion of that same land and 
other lands in 1880 to this railroad company to which the grant was 
never made, and which undertook to build the road long after the time 
had expired, and after the governor of Michigan had undertaken to 
convey the land back to the United States. Such would be the effect 
of the confirmatory act proposed by the junior Senator from Michigan, 
to make a new grant to this railroad company and to this canal com- 
pany of these lands. 

On the question of law that arises I do not undertake to pass judg- 
ment. The canal company claim the land because they claim that 
they had a right to select land after the expiration of the time, and yet 
the Supreme Court decided that they had no right to select such lands 
because no forfeiture had taken place. The railroad company claim a 
portion of it by reason of the fact that in 1880 they had built 20 miles 
of road. The amendment confirms both of these. 

A great many persons after the time had elapsed, the ten years, went 
on and occupied the lands as homesteads or bought them for cash or 
took them under the pre-emption laws, and they have their homes upon 
them, and yet if this amendment becomes a law in the language used, 
it will deprive those parties who have made homes there and spent 


half a life-time on those homes of their lands and give them to the | 


railroad company or canal company. I say such is the effect of the 
amendment as I understand it, and to that amendment I am opposed. 

The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] proposes another 
amendment, to strike out ‘‘the State selections’? and probably some 
others. If any amendment should be adopted, certainly the amend- 
ment of the junior Senator [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE] should not be adopted 
unless it is amended by the amendment proposed by the senior Senator 
(Mr. PALMER]. 

For these reasons I hope that the amendment, unless it is amended, 
will not be adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, Ido notcareto prolong the discussion 
of this amendment. Itisvery important. The remarks just submit- 
ted by the Senator from Arkansas | Mr. BERRY ] disclose the difficulty 
which arises from the Senate being required to consider amendments 
which have not been reported by a committee. 

I agree with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] in his 
statementof yesterday. I, too, look with distrust on all amendments 
to this bill that have not been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands, The amendment under consideration does not come from the 
committee, but was introduced by the junior Senater from Michigan 
[Mr. STOCKBRIDGE], and an amendment to it is proposed by the senior 
Senator from that State. 


It is difficult ina general forfeiture bill to provide for all the excep- 
tions that should be made in favor of actual settlers and persons who 
have vested interests, or who have equitable interests arising under a 
mistaken administration of the law by the Interior Department or by 
the local land officers. 

The senior Senator from Michigan said yesterday that there had been 
great scandals in regard to the Portage Lake Canal, if I understood him. 
1 will ask the Senator if the Portage Lake Canal is the same canal for 
the purchase of which by the General Government provision was made 
in the last river and harbor bill and an appropriation of $350,000 made ? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think that provision received the assent of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. PALMER. It did, but not out of any regard to the owners of 
the canal. 

Mr. DOLPH. The question of these State selections for the benefit 
of this canal company has been before both branches of Congress ses- 
sion after session. At the Forty-sixth Congress, third session, Mr. 
Walker, from the Senate Committee on Public Lands, submitted a re- 
port, No. 806, to accompany the bill (S. 1997) to quiet the title to cer- 
tain lands in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and also the bill (S. 
2026) to affirm to the State of Michigan certain lands heretofore granted 
to said State to aid in the construction of a railroad, and for other pur- 
poses. In that report is the following: 

By letter addressed to the Secretary of the Interior, dated July 10, 1873; the 
then governor of Michigan claims that the surrender by his predecessor of the 
lands granted by the act of Congress of June 3, 1856, in aid of the construction 
of a railroad from Ontonagon to the Wisconsin State line, was without author- 
ity, and that such lands still belonged to said State. 

It may be that the governor of Michigan had strictly no legal authority to 
make the release above mentioned of the lands along the line of the proposed 
railroad from Ontonagon to the State line. But, after that release, the General 
Land Office appears (and, as it seems to the committee, with good reason) to 


have considered and treated these lands (as well as those on the original line of 
the Marquette and State Line Railroad)— 


As I said yesterday, this grant was a grant to aid a road running from 
two points, Marquette to the State line and Ontonagon to the State line, 
coming together at or near the State line. Mr. Walker says: 


But, after that release, the General Land Office Appears (and asit seems to the 
committee with good reason)to have considered and treated these lands as well 
as those on the original line of the Marquette and State Line Railroad as having 
been fully revested in the United States, and to have disposed of about 29,931 acres 
of them to parties, who in good faith, and with good reason to believe the titles 
thusacquired to be perfect, purchased the same or made homestead entries, settle- 
ments, or pre-emption claims thereon, or selected them under other grants of the 
United States in aid of public works. 

Itappears to the committee that justice to these parties requires that theirtitles 
so uired should be confirmed and protected, to the extent that they would be 
if said grant to the State of Michigan had not been made; and that this may be 
done without any injustice to or just cause of complaint by the State of Michi- 
gan or any other party. 


At the nextsession of Congress, the first session of the Forty-seventh 
Congress, Mr. Walker made another report from the same committee, 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands, in which he said: ; 


Itis claimed that the governor of Michigan had no authority to make the 
release of the lands along the line of the pro railroad from Ontonagon to 
ie State line, though the State still retains the lands received in exchange for 
them. : 


That is to say, the State retains the lands which were granted to aid 
in the construction of a new line down the lake shore southerly from 
Marquette in lieu of the grant made to aid in the construction of the 
road from Marquette to the State line, and it also claims the lands from 
Ontonagon to the State line. 


The General Land Office appears to have considered and treated these lands 
(as well as those on the original line of the Marquette and State Line Railroad) 
as having been, by this release,as well as by the forfeiture then supposed to 
exist from the failure to build the road, fuily revested in the United States. The 
Land Office disposed of many thousand acres of the land to parties, who, in 
good faith and with good reason to believe the titles thus acquired to be per- 
fect, purchased the same or made homestead entries, settlements, or are empo 
claims thereon, or selected them under other grants of the United States in aid 
of publie works. Patents were issued in many of these cases and the titles 
were transferred to other innocent parties at advanced prices. h 

It appears to the committee that justice to these parties requires that their 
titles so Ler rene should be confirmed and protected to the extent that they 
would be if said grant to the State of Michigan had not been made; and that 
this may be done without any injustice to or just cause of complaint by the 
State of Michigan or any other party. 


Mr. DAWES. Willit interrupt the Senator if I ask him to try to ex- 
plain this to me, so that I can understand it? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly not. 

Mr. DAWES. I understood the Senator, during his colloquy with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] to-day, to state that the 
proceeds of these lands built the canal and that the United States 
bought the canal of those persons who built it. 

Mr. DOLPH. No. In the last river and harbor bill, which failed, 
it was proposed to authorize the purchase. It has not been purchased. 

Mr. DAWES. If the amendment of the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan prevails, then that which built the canal will go back into the 
United States, when the United States has a consideration for it already. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, or probably be taken by persons who, relying on 
the supposed illegality of the action of the Department in offering those 
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lands as public lands at the time they were selected by the State of 
Michigan for this canal, and the want of authority on the part of the 
governor of the State of Michigan to release them, may have instituted 
the necessary proceedings to secure the title in case they are taken from 
the grantees of the canal company. 

Mr. DAWES. Are those who are seeking to take this title bona fide 
occupants of the lands for a consideration? 

Mr. DOLPH. No; they never could have gotten so far as to institute 
aclaim by application which has been received by the local land officers, 
because the lands were certified to the State and the apparent title passed 
out of the General Government years ago. 

Mr. DAWES. Then the amendment of the senior Senator from 
Michigan will put them back in the Government? 

Mr. DOLPH. If the governor of Michigan had no authority to exe- 
cute the deed of release to the United States, and the lands for the On- 
tonagon branch of this railroad—that is, the road from Ontonagon to 
the State line—were not forfeited by the act of Congress which author- 
ized the company to change the line of the road and build it southernly 
down the lake shore—if those questions should be determined by the 
courts adversely to the claimants who have taken those lands as public 
lands, then the grant bas never been forfeited from Ontonagon to the 
State line, and the lands have never been restored to the public domain, 
and this bill would forfeit them and restore them to the United States; 
but the Department has treated them as public lands, and the gowr 
nor-of the State of Michigan has selected them for the benefit of this 
canal company, and ihey have been transferred to private persons for 
value. 

Mr. DAWES. But the company has built the canal. 

Mr. DOLPH. ‘The company has built thecanal, and it is desired on 
the part of the Michigan people and other people of the Northwest 
-< that it should be purchased by the United States and become a free 
canal. But I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, this contest is not a contest against 
the canal on my part. It is because I regard the sweeping clause of 
the amendment proposed by my colleague unamended by the amend- 
ments that I sent to the desk yesterday, as altogether too comprehen- 
sive. It will confirm the title to 280,000 acres of land in Michigan 
which it was stated by a House committee was gotten illegally. 

Mr. DAWES. Was it not gotten in good faith? 

Mr. PALMER. I can not go into the merits of the case. I do not 
know whether it was gotten in good faith or not. It is considered by 
a great many of the people of our State to have been gotten in bad 
faith. I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts that it is only 
about 15,000 acres that are occupied by homesteaders. But the point 
is that that should not be brought in in this drag-net amendment; it is 
too important a thing, and I do not think it is germane to this railroad- 
forfeiture bill. -I do not think it should come in here at all. 

I am willing to go this far, to confirm the rights of cash entrymen 
and homesteaders, where there is no conflict with the lines of these 
railrqads. But where there has been a contest and a of illegal- 
ity on the part of a company getting 280,000 acres of land, I think that 
ought to ‘'give us pause’’ before wetakesuchastep. It is of more im- 

rtance than the original forfeiture bill. This land is worth from 

0,000,009 to $100,000, 000. 

I am perfectly willing to do justice to the canal company, but I think 
it should be divested of the questions involved in this bill, should come 
up for legislation alone, and where there are conflicting claims I think 
they should be adjudicated if possible, rather than legislated upon. 
That is all there is to it. I have no hostility to the canal company. I 
do not know any of its stockholders. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator consent, then, to amend the amend- 
ment, so that the act shall not apply at all to those lands, leave them 
out, Foe pamcae baa ? That seems to be what the Senator said he 
wanted. 

Mr. PALMER. That is my want, as the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has just stated. IfI get the bearing of his words fully, I think 
that I will assent to that. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator allow me to conclude my remarks? 

Mr. PALMER. I beg pardon of theSenatorfrom Oregon. Ithought 
I had the floor. 

Mr. DOLPH. I thought I was to be interrogated by the Senator. 

Mr. President, I shall touch upon the question of cash entries di- 
rectly, because ‘‘ thereby hangs a tale.” This amendment if amended 
as proposed by the senior Senator from Michigan would confirm the 
cash entries; but I desire now to refer to what the Senator has said in 
regard to a report of a committee of the House, and I will show that 
the report of the House Judiciary Committee is substantially the same 
as to its conclusions as the report of the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands. I have no interest in this matter. I only desire to protect the 
rights of innocent purchasers of the public lands within these grants 
which we are proposing to forfeit. If we undertake to protect the rights 
of a portion of the purchasers of such lands I think we ought to go to 
the extent of protecting all bona fide purchasers. 

My knowledge of the facts is derived from official reportsonly. Mr. 
TAYLOR, from the House Committee on the Judiciary, at the first session 
of the Forty-seventh Congress, submitted a report, No. 1266, a very 


. 


elaborate and able report, reviewing all the facts and law in this case, 
in which he said: 

It is dificult to disco uity in either the State of Michiga i 
Ontonagon and Brulé River K A E e to the lauds nted tthe ieee 
of Michigan in aid of the Ontonagon and State Line Railroad Company. 

It is also true of the purchasers of lands comprised in the original grant. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. That report says that there is no equity in the Onto- 
nagon and Brulé Company. I ask him if the effect of the amendment 
offered by the junior Senator from Michigan would not be to confirm 
the lands to that railroad company ? 

Mr. DOLPH. I am informed not. I am informed by the junior 
Senator from Michigan that it would not, and if the Senator from Ar- 
kansas will wait until I get through with my explanation the Senator 
can be heard; I will come to that matter directly. 

Mr. BERRY. Iask whethor it would not have the effect of con- 
firming title to that railroad company which the report read by the 
Senator says has no equity ? 

Mr. DOLPH. This report says: 

Tt is dificult to discover any equity in either the State of Michigan or in the 
Ontonagon and Brulé River Railroad Company to the lands granted to the 
State of Michigan in aid of the Ontonagon and State Line Railroad Company. 

That is a company, as I understand, claiming these lands after the 
line of the road had been changed and other lands had been granted in 
lieu of these, and after the governor had released these lands by deed. 

Mr. BERRY. A matter of State selection by the governor or other- 
wise. 

Mr. DOLPH. I shall get to that question directly. This report 
says: 

It is also true of the purchasers of lands comprised in the original grant that, 
according to the interpretation of the law by the Supreme Court, no matter what 
the forms of their title papers may be, such title will not stand the test of a court 
of law, but inasmuch as their purchases, entries, and pre-emptions were made 
without actual notice of any want of power on the part of the United States to 
convey, and inasmuch as they have = their money, relying upon the ability 
of the Government to give that which they paid for, they have strong equitable 
claims on the Government for protection, and the purchasers of the canal lands 


have, in addition thereto, an equity as against the of Michigan that can not 
be disregarded. ; 

That is the House committee’s report, not only that the persons who 
claim under selections by the State for the canal company have an equal 
equity as against the General Government with the pre-emption claim- 
ants and the persons who purchased at cash entry, but that they have 
an additional equity against the State which can not be disregarded. 

That State, by ils agent properly appointed, selected for the ship-canal com- 
pany the lands lloi they now claim; nor is this equity weakened by the 
fact that the agent was also the president of the canai company; the present 
owners did not select him, and the State did by its own choice, knowing at the 
time his relation to the company. 

Your committee have arrived at the conclusion that itis the right and duty of 
Congress to confirm the titles of all said purchasers and to forfeit so much of 
said grant as applies to the lands so held, and they therefore report a substitute 
for the bill referred to them, and recommend its passage, 


That bill is very short, and I read it: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the acts of said Interior Department and its officers in 
issuing such patents, certificates, and lists of lands, and in permitting such en- 
tries and making such sales of both the odd and even numbered sections within 
such limits, are hereby ratified, and the rights and titles of parties holding there- 
under are hereby confirmed and ; and said grant is hereby declared 
to have been and to be forfeited to the United States to the full extent necessary 
to confirm, protect, and make effectual said titles, but no further, 

That was the action of the House committee; that was their report 
in favor of the equities of these claimants, and the bill they proposed 
confirmed the action of the Interior Department and the title of those 

rsons who claim the lands so selected after they had been surren- 
pa to the General Government. 

As I have said, the proposition under consideration does not come 
from the Committee on Public Lands; it comes from one of the Sen- 
ators from Michigan. It is proposed to confirm cash entries, to con- 
firm pre-emption and homestead claims, which is all right—at least I 
do not object to it—although I will repeat what is charged against 
these cash entries, without vouching for its truth, that these lands were 
collusively opened by the local land officers to cash entry contrary to 
the law and without the authority of the Secretary of the Interior, 
contrary to the rule early established and always followed, that lands 
which have been once withdrawn from market and then restored are 
not thereafter subject to be entered for cash. We are going a step 
further in proposing to confirm these cash entries than Congress has 
gone in any other case. 

Lands offered at public sale under the former practice of the Govern- 
ment were placed on the market subject to private entry at the mini- 
mum price. Any one individual could enter as many acres of offered 
land as he chose at that price. When they were withdrawn from sale 
under the general laws by a grant for any purpose, or otherwise, it has 
been uniformly held by the Department that they could not again be 
offered at private entry until they had again been offered at public 
sale. The cash entries that are proposed to be confirmed in this case 
are cash entries which were made contrary to that rule. 

I desire toclean up this matter, to open a new set of hooks, to settle 
all this controversy over these lands. I do not know that the amend- 
ment of the junior Senator from Michigan does this. It is possible 
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that if may cover some case in which the title ought not to be con- 
firmed. If so, I do not know it. Butif there are any cases where 
State selections of public lands have been made in pursuance of a valid 
law and under the authority and direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terjor, and the lands so selected are now held by innocent purchasers, 
while we are restoring these land grants to the public domain we should 
by some general provision or special provisions applicable to particu- 
lars cases settle all these controversies and confirm the title of every 
innocent purchaser, no matter by what means he derived his title, if he 
derived it under color of the laws of the United States and by the au- 
thority of the Interior Department and the local land offices. We 
should confirm their titles and close the books now, and not leave it for 
subsequent legislation. 

- J ask the junior Senator from Michigan if he understands the state- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas with to this amendment 
confirming titles to a railroad company that was not entitled to a grant 
at all to be correct. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. I wiilstate that I did not clearly understand 
the point made. I was unable to hear the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BERRY. If the Senator from Oregon will allow me—— 

Mr. DOLPH. I should like to have the Senator restate his propo- 
sition, so that the Senator from Michigan may understand it. 

Mr. BERRY. The amendment offered by the junior Senator from 
Michigan confirms all lands that have heretofore been selected by the 
State either forthe canal company or for the railroad company. Now, 
I assert that the governor of Michigan has selected a certain portion of 
these lands. I do not know the amount, but it was claimed by arail- 
road company in 1880 that it had built 20 miles of the Ontonagon rail- 
road and the selected lands were conveyed to the railroad company. 
I think there is some conflict as to some of these lands between that 
company and the canal company. But the State of Michigan assumed 
in both cases to select the lands and turn them over to the railroad 
company or to the canal company. 

Then I say that the effect of the amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from Michigan, if adopted, is to confirm to both the railroad 
company and the canal company all selections that have been here- 
tofore made by the State of Michigan; and if there is a conflict then 
the courts will decide whether or not the selections made by the canal 
company and the railroad company were proper selections. I say that 
I am opposed to confirming any lands to that railroad company and I 
am oppona to confirming any lands to that canal company. 

In the first place, it is a question of law and a question about which 
able lawyers differ whether or not these 15,000 acres were authorized 
to be selected by the canal company. They went away from the line 
of the canal. They left thousandsof acres between the canal and those 
they selected, and they selected some of the most valuable lands in the 
State of Michigan. That is a question of Jawto bedecided. Yetthis 
amendment undertakes to say that the parties who made homes there, 
the parties who hald title from the Government, the men who own their 
little homes—and it is all they have—shall be deprived of them and 
they be given over to a canal company ora railroad company. The 
mischief of that is shown by the fact that the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office without any authority of law gave to the State of Michi- 
gan 50,000 acres more than he was authorized to give, and that went 
to these railroad companies. I am opposed to giving any railroad com- 
pany another foot of land. Iwillnotvotetoconfirmit. Ibelieve that 
when they failed to complete the road within the ten years given by 
Congress they have no legal right and no equity that we are bound to 
respect. í 

Iam in favor of actual settlers, homesteaders, and those claiming 
under pre-emption claims taking whatever remains of the public land, 
and I am opposed to placing in this bill a section that would confirm 
either to the rail company or the canal company, as the court 
might decide, the homes of these people who have taken them from the 
Government believing they had a right to take them. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Arkansas is no more in favor of 
confirming the title of settlers on the public lands than lam; but when 
I do something for the settlers I want it to be of some substantial ben- 
efit to them. I would give them a piece of land and not a lawsuit. 
J think it is impossible that the statement made by the Senator from 
Arkansas can be correct, because if the State had selected any portion 
of these lands for the canal company, and they had been held to be 
public lands at the time by the Interior Department, and approved to 
the State by the Department, from that moment the Interior Depart- 
ment had no jurisdiction over them and no power to dispose of them. 
The title passed from the United States, so far as the Interior Depart- 
ment was concerned, and no man could lawfully go upon such lands 
be the homestead or pre-emption law, nor could any such claim be 

owed., 

So there is no conflict here, as I understand, between any person who 
has gone lawfully and with the permission and authority of the Gen- 
eral Land Office or the local land offices upon any of these lands which 
are held by the assignees of the canal company. 

Now, in regard to the other proposition, I do not clearly understand 
the Senator from Arkansas yet whether or not his statement is that 
some railroad company undertook to build the railroad and to claim 


the lands under the original grant, undertook to build from Ontonagon 
to the State line after these lands had heen released to the General 
Government by the governor of the State and selected for other grants 
to the State. If that is the case, will the Senator from Arkansas in- 
form me if he understands that the Interior Department recognizes 
that claim? : 

Mr. BERRY. I understand that the governor of Michigan made the 
selections for the benefit of the new railroad company after the decis- 
ion in the Schulenberg vs. Harriman case, wherein the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided that it took an act of Congress to declare 
a forfeiture. Thereupon a railroad company undertook to get these 
lands under the original act of 1858, and the governor of Michigan, after 
they had built 20 miles, selected land along that line and conveyed it 
to them. That is what the report of Mr. Taylor, from which the Sena- 
tor read, says. That is what the report of Senator Walker said. That 
is the way I understand it, and I understand that the effect of the 
amendment would be to give that land to this railroad company to the 
exclusion of the citizens who had taken up the land in the mean time 
under the pre-emption and homestead Jaws. 

Mr. SAWYER. My friend does not understand the amendment at 
all. The amendment simply confirms lands that have been bought by 
individuals from the Government, and where the money paid is still 
in the hands of the Government and there is no pre-emption on the 
lands. That is all the amendment does. 

Mr. BERRY. I beg the Senator's pardon. 
ment: 


That in all cases when any of the lands forfeited by the first section of this 
act, or when any lands relinquished to, or for any cause resumed by, the United 
States from grants for railroad purposes, have heretofore been disposed of by 
the proper officers of the United States, by sales, entries, locations, or State 
selections, under color of the public-land laws. 


Mr. SAWYER. That is what I say. 

Mr. BERRY. By State selections, by locations, or by entries, 

Mr. SAWYER. But the Government still retains the land, and 
there is no pre-emption on it, 

Mr. BERRY. It confirms all State selections in express words. 

Mr. DOLPH. Now, I will show the Senator that he is entirely mis- 
taken; that as a member of the Committee on Public Lands he has 
agreed to a report which confirms these very lands to this very rail- 
road company. 

Mr. BERRY. Isay to the Senator that I never agreed to a report 
to confirm a foot of land, and every Senator on that committee knows 
it to be true. Not only that, I say that I voted in that committee to 
forfeit every foot of land not only along the uncompleted portions, but 
along the completed portions that were not completed within the time 
specified by Congress. The Senator from Oregon knows that I have 
held that position since I have been a member of that committee. 

Mr. DOLPH. It would not be correct to say that the bill as re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Public Lands confirms these lands 
along any completed road, and to thatextent I wasin error. I used the 
word ‘‘confirms’’ unadvisedly. The bill only forfeits lands which are 
adjacent to uncompleted road, but I did aot understand the Senator to 
opposethisbill. Ifthisland grant never has been forfeited, and the deed 
of the governor of Michigan was not sufficient to transfer the land to 
the General Government for the 25 miles of road which has been built 
by a company entitled to claim the grant, and for which the lands have 
been selected and conveyed to the company, such landsare left by this 
bill precisely in the condition that lands adjacent to the completed 
road of any other company are left. 

The first section of the bill excludes these lands, and the amend- 
ment of the junior Senator from Michigan does not affect them at all, 
because his amendment refers only to lands which this bill under- 
takes to forfeit. Therefore the whole argument of the Senator from 
Arkansas falls to the ground. I repeat it, falls to the ground, because 
it is made in reference to lands claimed on account of completed road 
which are not attempted to be forfeited by the first section of the bill, 
while the amendment of the junior Senator from Michigan applies 
onlyjto the lands which lie adjacent to uncompleted road, and which 
this bill attempts to forfeit. So therefore I say the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is wrong, and if we confirm the selections made by the State of the 
lands which are now held by the grantees of the canal company it does 
not affect the question at all of the right of that railroad company to 
lands for the 25 completed miles. 

Mr. PALMER. The objection that I have to this amendment is its 
comprehensive character, for it says: ‘‘That in all cases when any of 
the lands forfeited by the first section of this act or when any lands re- 
linquished to or for any causeresumed by the United States from ts 
for railroad purposes,” etc. That brings the Ontonagon and Brulé grant 
within the category, unless we get an amendment subsequent to this 
on this bill, and it would confirm all the entries of the lands in the 
grant where the road had been built. 

Mr. DOLPH. Why so? 

Mr. PALMER. Because those lands have been ‘‘ relinquished to or 
for any cause resumed ” by the United States. They were not relin- 
quished, but that explanatory clause ‘‘or for any cause resumed by”? 
I think would cover them. 

But the objection I have to this amendment is, as I said before, its 


I read in the amend- 
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comprehensive character. If the bill was entitled ‘A bill to confirm 
the Portage Lake and Lake Superior Canal Company’s grant, and for 
other purposes,” I think it would express, as far as value is concerned, 
the intent of the measure; that is, if this is adopted without qualifica- 
tion; but with the amendment I have sent up I think it will be ac- 
ceptable to the Senator from Arkansas. I know it is to my colleague, 
for we agreed upon it before hisamendment was sentup. I would ask 
the Senator from Arkansas to listen to the reading of my amendments 
to the amendment, and possibly it will save a great deal of disputation 
on this very matter. So amended it limits the action of this confirma- 
tion to the cash-entrymen and to the homesteaders, but only in cases 
where there is no conflict. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to ask the Senator from Michigan where 
these parties live who are interested to uphold the validity of the State 
selections? Do they live in Michigan or in other States? 

Mr. PALMER. The ‘‘State selections” is such a vague and indefi- 
nite and comprehensive phrase that I want it stricken out. 

Mr. BLAIR. I know the Senator wants it stricken out, but he would 
not be particular to have it stricken out if it was not of importance. 
Now I ask him if it be not the fact that those parties who would hold 
under the State selections made by the State of Michigan are non-resi- 
dents of the State of Michigan? 

Mr. PALMER. That I do not know. 

Mr. BLAIR. I will ask the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
STOCKBRIDGE], then. ‘ 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator asked me a question, let me answer 
it, and it possibly will save a good deal of disputation. 

The stockholders of the canal company which is expressly aimed at, 
which this was intended to cure the titles of, undoubtedly lived mostly 
out of Michigan; but I myself might be benefited $100,000 by leaving 
that term ‘‘State selections’? in. I have lands that have been selected 
by the State and claimed as swamp lands, and the State has deeded 
those lands, although I have had patents from the United States for 
twenty-five years. Idonot know but whatthis would perfect my title, 
pot Ido not propose to come here to grind my ax in the United States 

ate, Š 

Mr. BLAIR. Iask the Senator if he moves to have it stricken out 
in order that he may be deprived of $100,000 worth of land? 

Mr. PALMER. No, sir; I do not pretend to any Spartan virtue, but 
Iam willing to take my chances in the courts. 

Mr. BLAIR. I imagine the Senator has as much Spartan virtue, 
however, as anybody, and I rose for information. I supposed these 
words ‘State selections” covered the rights of parties non-residents of 
Michigan and who have invested largely in the construction ef the 
canal. The Senator was saying that he and his colleague had agreed 
between themselves that this amendment should be so modified. I 
simply wished to develop the fact that they were not making an agree- 
ment to anything which touched the interests of the residents of the 
State of Michigan, and other Senators might be concerned in represent- 
ing interests elsewhere that would be covered only by this term ‘‘State 
selections,” 

Mr. PALMER. Inregard to the amendment that my colleague sent 
up, it was drawn by parties who knew him; but he did not compre- 
hend entirely the comprehensiveness of that amendment; and what I 
object to is that that is more important and may be so in its results 
than the whole forfeiture of all the railroad grants. If they would 
bring in a bill for the confirmation of those titles and the forfeiture of 
the land grants, I would agree to consider it, or for the confirmation 
of those titles in themselves. But as long as there are grave charges 
of fraud—and I can read from the House report in regard to that—and 
irregularity, I do not think it ought to be scooped in by an amend- 
ment like this. I think it is a kind of loose legislation that should 
not he indulged in. 

Mr. BLAIR. Would not the Senator think on the whole, rather 
than to develop this tremendous controversy which has agitated the 
Senate and the State of Michigan and many parties, that it would be 
better to reject this amendment and not encumber this general forfeit- 
ure bill with the old Ontonagon controversy? Would not it be better 
to leave it all out? 

Mr. PALMER. As far as I am concerned I have no objection to its 
rejection. I am inclined to assist my colleague in getting this through, 
and as far as I am concerned I will vote for it to please him, because 
on the whole it is correct; but as far as these parties are concerned I 
do not care anything about it. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Michigan 
if he is in favor of forfeiting to the United States the 15,000 acres of 
land alluded to by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] ? 

Mr. PALMER. What was the question? There was so much con- 
versation around me that I did not hear it. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Oregon alluded to 15,000 acres of 
land connected with the construction of that canal. I inquire of the 
Senator from Michigan if he is in favor of the forfeiture of those 15,000 


acres to the United States? 

Mr. PALMER. That matter isin conflict now between the canal 
company and the railroad. Ishould certainly be in favor of it—thatis, 
as far as the rights of the road are concerned. 


Mr. DAWES. So far as the rights of the canal are concerned ? 

Mr. PALMER. I do not think that is up for discussion. 

Mr. DAWES. Can the Senator answer the question? Is hein favor 
of the forfeiture of these 15,000 acres of land to the United States ? 

Mr. PALMER. As against the canal company. à 

Mr. DAWES. Whether or no? 


Mr. PALMER. No, sir; butas against the canal company. I have 
a right to add that qualification to the question. 

A DAWES. The Senator, of course, can qualify his answer as he 
pleases. - 

Mr. PALMER. As far as the railroad company is concerned, I am 
in favor of its forfeiture. As far as the canal company is concerned, I 
do not desire that matter to be involved in this bill. When a bill 
comes up for its forfeiture as against the canal company I will consider 
that question on its merits. 

Mr. DAWES. The question I asked was leading up to this question: 
Whether the comprehensive phraseology of the bill after these words 
are stricken out will not have that effect to forfeit them to the United 
States, whether or no? Does the Senator understand the operative 
words of the bill, when his amendment is adopted, will or will not have 
the effect to forfeit them to the United States, whether or no, with- 
out reference to the canal company, railroad company, private indi- 
viduals, or anybody else? 

Mr. PALMER. No, sir; I do not think it would at all. 

Mr. DAWES. Iso understand it. 

Mr. PALMER. I think the vested rights, with the exception of 
those of the railroad company, remain to the canal company, the cash- 
entry man, and the homesteaders; and if the Senator will listen to the 
amendment as I should like to see it amended he probably will get a 
new idea of my intent. 

That in all cases when any of the lands forfeited by the first section of this 
act, or when any lands relinquished to, or for any cause resumed by, the United 


States from grants for railroad purposes, haye heretofore been disposed of b, 
the proper officers of the Uni States— {i 


To whom? The Senator from Massachusetts will follow me— 


py sales, entries, locations, or State selections, under color of the public-land 
jaws— 


tt Locations or State selections ’’ being stricken out— 


and where the consideration received therefor is still retained by the Govern- 
ment, the right and title of all persons holding or claiming under such disposals 
shall be, and is hereby, confirmed: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to confirm any sales or entries— 


This proviso is my second amendment— 
of lands upon which there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims 
on the Ist day of January, 1888, arising or asserted under color of the laws of 
the United States: And provided further, And no sales or entries shall be hereby 
confirmed to the prejudice of any pre-emption or homestead claims now valid 
under existing decisions of the Secretary of the Interior, and which were ex- 
isting on the Ist day of January, 1888. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator may have an amendment to justify his 
statement as to the effect of the bill without his colleague’s amend- 
ment, My question was, if the bill passed without his colleague’s 
amendment, or with his colleague’s amendment amended as he pro- 
poses, whether it would not sweep these 15,000 acres of land out of 
every body’s hands to the United States. I understand him to say that 
he does not understand the effect of the bill to be that. 

Now, I would like to read to the Senate in his hearing the phrase- 
ology of the bill. The trouble about these 15,000 acres of land is that 
they were once selected for a railroad, and afterwards selected for a 
canal. It is enacted, if this bill passes without the Senator’s colleague’s 
amendment, or with his colleague’s amendment amended by him in 
these words: 

That there is hereby forfeited to the United States, and the United States 
hereby assumes the title thereto, all lands heretofore granted to any State or to 
any corporation to aid in the construction of a railroad opposite to and coter- 


minous with the portion of any such railroad not now completed and in opera- 
tion for the construction or benefit of which lands have heretofore been granted. 


These lands were granted to this many-sided railroad—I do not know 
what its name is. 

Mr. PALMER. The Ontonagon and Brulé. 

Mr. DAWES. And then after that company concluded not to build 
the railroad the State of Mi thought it had a right to grant the 
land to the canal company, the canal company went on and built 
their canal. It turns out that Michigan had not the right to make 
that grant to the canal company, that it remains still in the railroad 
company; and now this bill will forfeit it as unearned land of the rail- 
road company to the United States, unless the amendment of the Sen- 
ator’s colleague prevails. 

Mr. PALMER. Iask whether the 15,000 acres are opposite the com- 
pleted portion of the road ? 

Mr. DAWES. IL understand not, but I am not certain. 

Mr. PALMER. Then the gentleman will excuse me for saying that 
he is playing Don Quixote on this question, for it does not seem to me 
to apply at all. It only forfeits the Jands opposite the completed 

on. 


portion. 
Mr. DOLPH. These selections are opposite the completed portion. 
Mr. DAWES. Ido not know but that I may be playing Don Quix- 
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ote—I do not know how that may be—with the windmill. My col- 
Teague suggests that is the way that gentleman was fighting. But this 
is plain language, and I am not playing with the Senator or putting 
conundrums to him. The proposition of the bill, in plain language, 
forfeits the land opposite the uncompleted portion of the road. Now, 
this is opposite the uncompleted portion of the road, and the difficulty 
about it is that the State of Michigan went on afterwards and util- 
ized that land for the building of the canal, and the canal is built, and 
now it is proposed to forfeit the land to the United States, and the 
United States keeps the benefit of it. I do not see how that is fair. 
Mr. PALMER. Ido not know but that I may be a little obscure 


on that point, but it seems to me that it does not affect the rights of 
the canal company atall. It merely affects the rights of the railroad 


company; and if the canal company have any vested rights there they 
have redress before the courts. 

Mr. DOLPH. The same may be said of all the cash-entry men and 
the homesteaders and pre-emptioners, 

Mr. HOAR. I can not understand on what principle of justice the 
Senator from Michigan bases his position with regard to the effect of 
the bill one way or the other. If one man is to have his land saved to 
him, although he got it under a defective proceeding in law, because 
he actually paid the consideration which the public has got, that man 
living in Michigan, I should like to know why the man who paid his 
consideration under the same circumstances should not have his title 
confirmed merely because he lives in Boston? That isa point I should 
like to have answered. 

Mr. PLATT. Regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HAWLEY in thechair). The hour 
of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Senate resumes the consideration of the 

ed business. 
ADMISSION OF DAKOTA. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 185) to provide for the admission of the State of Da- 
kota into the Union, and for the organization of the Territory of Lin- 
coln, the pending question being on the amendment proposed by Mr. 
BUTLER to the amendment reported by the Committee on Territories 
as amended. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Vermont [ Mr. 
Epmunpbs], who is entitled to the floor, i is called out by a professional 
engagement in the Supreme Court, and he has kindly consented that I 
should take his place. Perhaps he may be detained longer than I shall 
desire to address the Senate. 

It has always impressed me that the opposition to the admission of 
the Territory of Dakota was totally unjustifiable and latterly factious, 
so much so, as to be subject to the severe criticism of every one who 
likes to see fair play on great questions affecting the interests of large 
masses of our people. 

Why should Dakota be excluded from the Union? I have listened to 
the larger part of this debate, and I have not heard a single reason 
given except only that the people of South Dakota prefer to be o - 
ized as a State by themselves, leaving the equal half of the old Terri- 
tory to be organized into another State in due time by act of Congress. 
The people of Dakota have expressed their wishes to that effect. What 
reason has been even suggested why this should not be done? 

Why should any qualification or condition be added to such a bill? 
Not one has been given that I have heard. There never has been a Ter- 
ritory or a community applying for admission into the Union of States 
with anything like so large a population, with anything like such de- 
veloped resources. I have had the pleasure to take part in the admis- 
sion of five new States since I have been in Congress. Minnesota prob- 
ably was the largest of all, and yet Minnesota at the time it was ad- 
mitted had not one-half the population of Southern Dakota. Kansas, 
about which the country almost went to war, had a population of only 
about 130,000 at the time of her admission. Nebraska had a popula- 
tion of less than 100,000 when admitted. Twenty-eight years ago 
Kansas, which has now developed into a magnificent empire, had less 
population, less resources, less railroads, less schools, less land, less 
everything than South Dakota has to-day. Why it should not be ad- 
mitted I therefore can not imagine. 

I find on the statement made by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PLATT] that this new State—and I have had the pleasure of passing 
through it and know something about its resources and its extent—has 
an area of 77,000 square miles; just about twice the size of Ohio, which 
now contains three and a half million people. Its population as he 
puts it, on me lowest basis is over 400,000 inhabitants. He says: 


populati on 


y apaa ar AN Sou! op: 


s e 
It has 231 ne a, and 200 banks with a banking cap ital of $5,700,000. The 
assessed value o! apers, oy in 1887, exclusive of pA aa d exclusive, of 
course, of the lands which have been entered upon but which have not been 
patented, was $85,452,000. Miles of railroad, 2,243. 


And yet no one of the five States that I have seen admitted into the 
Union had at the time of its admission more than 50 or 60 miles of 


railway. Even Iowa long after she was admitted had only one road— 
a little railroad about 25 miles from the river to Iowa City. Besides, 
it seems this Territory had: 

Number of horses in 1887, 128,000; number of cattle, 734,000; number of 
Pinan a 194,000; number of swine, 387, 000; bushels of wheat raised in 1887 in 
Southern Dakota, 26,632,000— 

Which was more than was raised in Ohio in 1840, and Ohio then led 
all the Union in the growth of wheat— - 
EA of oats, 24,623,000; bushels of corn, 23,510,000; bushels of barley, 

That is the best sign I see in the whole list, because it shows that this 
region of Dakota contains a part of the corn belt, which I think is 
altogether the most valuable for agricultural products exc®pt the grass 
belt. It yielded: 


Bushels of barley, 3,990,000; flax, 3,200,000. Value of buildings in South Da- 
kota belonging to the Perritory, $715,207; gold and silver produced in 1836, $3,- 


So that this vast country of 77,000 square miles contains riches under 
the earth and riches upon the soil, contains an intelligent, pra gerade 
population already doing more toward schools than many of the States 
of the Union. 

Why should it not be admitted? In the name of Heaven, why? It 
is simply because the Democratic party do not want it to be admitted. 
There is no use to go behind the fact. They say they have the power 
to prevent it, and they have the power and they have prevented it. 
The people of Dakota are suffering all the inconveniences of a Territo- 
rial condition. I passed through the Territory once or twice since this 
debate has commenced and they complain of it. They say they are 
American citizens, contributing now to our national wealth more than 
many of the old States, with a population of 400,000 entitled to two or 
three members of Congress, and that they are denied representation 
here—the same complaint that was made against the Government of 
Great Britain when our ancestors, only five times the number of those 
now in Dakota, but divided into thirteen colonies, rebelled because they 
were subjected to taxation without representation. 

Mr. President, that is all I intend to say about this matter. It has 
seemed to me simply a political question. This State, with its magnifi- 
cent territory and development, is to be kept out by a political party 
in this country to prevent its participating in the election of a Presi- 
dent of the United States and a Congress of the United States; and it 
will be kept out, notwithstanding all their complaints, on some pretext 
or until some other State less entitled, but of other politics, shall be 
attached to it and hauled in on its skirts. That is the purpose, and it 
will be consummated. The eloquent addresses which have been made 
on this side of the Chamber by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PLATT], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [ Mr. SPOONER], will be of no avail. Those Senators 
may expend their learning and their eloquence and their reason by the 
hour, and it will fall as impassive and unimpressive on this Democratic 
party which now holds the power of excluding these people from rep- 
resentation as if they spoke to the icy winds of the No forth Pole, and, 
therefore, there is no use in wasting argument about it. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. V.esr] substantially 
admitted this in speaking of it as a political matter. He drew into 
this discussion a question of vital interest, but totally irrelevant, to- 
tally disconnected with the subject of Dakota, and the only point with 
me is whether I ought to follow him and answer what he said. The 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] would no doubt have done it 
much better, but he is not here. 

The matter to which the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] alludes 
has excited so much interest among the people of this country for some 
ten or twelve years that I deem it justice to myself, as well as to others 
not here, to answer him. I intend before I am through to bring wit- 
nesses that the gentlemen on the other side of the house will believe, 
and I tell them that in Louisiana, the State to which he alludes, there 
was a bloody revolution, admitted by the actors in it and boasted of by 
them only within the last year. 

One of these is a member of the Senate of the United States, the 
other was and is still the governor of the State of Louisiana, and he ad- 
mitted and boasted that by tragic work, by armed forces, not only was 
the military force of the United States overcome and cowed down, but 
the helpless and feeble people of a State were actually deprived of their 
elective franchise. The witnesses that I will bring before you, and 
read from their statements, made in that State, have themselves ad- 
mitted in express and explicit words every charge made by the Repub- 
licans in regard to the election of 1876. They openly call their own 
action revolution, speak of the marshalling of armies, speak of the beat- 
ing down two United States companies that were guarding a Republic- 
an meeting. I will bring these witnesses forward ina moment. Now, 
I read what the honorable Senator from Missouri said: 

Faire Vest. The Senator from Vermont would have been here with another 

peson bs lation equivalent to that of 1876, when he created that celebrated 
hich Baus Hayes into the Presidential chair. He would have found 
some Board wh to ha these people. 
To which the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] replied: 
In the allusion he has made to 1876, I wish tosay with emphasis that I believe, 


‘ 


and I think nine-tenths of the peonio of tho United States who know anythin. 


about it believe, that President aren was lawfully and fairly and justly elect 
by the votes of the States acco: g to the Constitution of our country, and 
that the only evil which existed in oe of that matter was the attempt of a 
body of men, whose headquarters was in the city of New York, to buy the elect- 
ors of the State of South lina; and that body of men was not of the Re- 
publican party. 

To that the Senator from Missouri responded: 

Mr. Vesr. Mr. President, I have never understood, and the people of this 
country have never been ableto understand, why Packard was not elected gov- 
ernor with a larger number of votes than Hayes received for President. But 
Packard was thrown out and sent as consul to Liyerpool, and Hayes wassworn 
in as President of the United States, 

Inaddition to that, the Senator from Missouri, continuing his colloquy 
with the Seyator from Vermont, said: 

The conviction is settled to-day with the le of the United States, irrespect- 
ive of party, in my judgment, that Rutherford: B. Hayes was not fairly elected 
President of the United States. 

Here is a declaration by one Senator that Mr. Hayes was not elected 
President, and that that is the general conviction of the people of this 
country, and, on the other hand, by another Senator equally distin- 
guished, that nine-tenths of the people of the United States believe 
that Hayes was legally, fairly, and properly elected; and this conten- 
tion occurs here twelve years after the event. It ought to be discussed 
if there is any doubt*rbout it; and if I do not convince Senators who 
will hear me, not only by the evidence that was taken at the time 
when it was fresh, but by events that have transpired since, that all 
that was charged by the Republicans in 1876 is now conceded history 
which enters into the documents of our history without one particle 
of dispute or controversy, 1 shall yield. 

It is known that when the controversy grew up in regard to the vote 
of Louisiana in 1876 General Grant, now eulogized and extolled by all 
men, selected certain gentlemen of both political parties, men who had 
been in public life, men who had characters at stake, to go to Louisiana; 
and, in addition, the Democratic party, through its proper organs, se- 
lected other gentlemen, equally distinguished, men of character and 
standing, but all partisans, all Democrats, while the commission se- 
lected by General Grant was not all of one party. These gentlemen 
were requested to go to New Orleans, not to interfere with the perform- 
ance of any duty imposed upon any officer, but to look on and see that 
the returning board performed their duty under the laws of Louisiana. 
I happened to be one of that number. There are several around me, 
The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] was one of that number, and 
there were other persons, some dead and gone, who went there. Among 
the Democrats were such distinguished men as Mr. McDonald ‘although 
I think Mr. McDonald was chosen by General Grant as well) and Mr. 
Trumbull, formerly a Senator from Illinois, and other distinguished 
men, 

They went down there to see what was done. What was the con- 
duct we were called upon to watch? It was tosee whether the return- 
ing board appointed under the local laws of the State of Louisiana, 
consisting of five men, to take up and examine the reports of the elec- 
tion held in that State and make out the formal statement or return, 
acted correctly. So far as the vote for electors was concerned that re- 
turn was to be sent to the Presiding Officer of the Senate. So far as 
the returns affected the State officers they were to be sent under the 
laws of that State to the Legislature of the State and prima facie the 
names on these lists of members of the Legislature were to be sworn 
in, subject, however, to the constitutional right of each house to pass 
upon the returns and qualifications of its members, Then the law of 
Louisiana provided that after the Legislature was organized the Leg- 
islature should pass upon the returns of theelection for governor of the 
State. So the returning board performed its functions so far as Presi- 
dential electors were concerned by transmitting the result under the 
laws of the United States to the President of the Senate and the others 
were transmitted to the Legislature when it convened. That was its 
duty. 

Now, what were these men required to do under the law of Louisi- 
ana?—a law that had been framed by both political parties, acquiesced 
in by both, and now substantially the law in Louisiana, if I am not 
mistaken; so that it was not a bad law. It provides, in substance— 


That whenever from any poll or voting place there shall be received by the 
board the sthtement of any supervisor of ration or commissioner of eleo- 
tion, confirmed the affidavits of three or more citizens, of any riot, tumult, 
acts of violence, intimidation, armed disturbance, bribery, or corru pt influences, 
which prevent or tend to prevent a fair, free, and bosat th vote of all qualified 
electors entitled to vote at such polls, the board shall proceed to investigate 
the facts, and if, from such statement and affidavits, they shall be convinced that 
such causes did not materially interfere with the purity and freedom of such elec- 
tion, or prevent asufficient number of qualified voters from voting to materially 
change the result of the election, then such votes shall be canvassed and com- 
piles ; but if they are not thus fully convinced, itshall be their duty to examine 
rther testimony in regard thereto, and to that end shall have power to send for 
persons and pa) ; and if, after examination, the board shall be convinced that 
such acts of violence, intimidation, ete., did materially interfere with the purity 
and freedom of the election at such poll, or did prevent a sufficient number of 

qualified electors from ering or voting to materially change the result of 
the election, then the board shall not canvass or compile the vote of such poll, 
but shall exclude it from their returns. 


This law was passed with a view to events that had long before 
transpired in Louisiana. [twas passed with a view to secure a fair 
election. The returns from the different parishes as they came in were 


to go before the returning board. They had no authority to do any 
more than this: where in any precinct or parish intimidation and vio- 
lence were proved so great as to change the result of the election and 
to justify the exclusion of that vote, they were authorized to exclude 
it. They were not authorized to allow people to be counted as havin 
voted who would have voted if they had been allowed to do so. il 
they could do was to exclude the parish, the place, the poll-book, and 
the poll where fraud and violence had occurred. There was a great 
mass of testimony taken before those men, five of them, two colored 
and three white, as I remember, respectable citizens of Louisiana, one 
of whom had been governor of the State, another had been for years 
amember of the State senate, who live there yet if they are still liv- 
ing. No objection was made to them. They were appointed by the 
Legislature. They did their duty. 

It was feared when we were sent there that they would carry on their 
business in secret, concealed from the public at large; but instead of 
that the very moment we arrived there both Democrats and Repub- 
licans were invited to come and Appear before the returning board, with 
our shorthand reporter to take down everything that was done; so that 
it was as publicas the Senate of the United States. We did enter upon 
the performance of a public duty with our reporter, who took down all 
Ahat was said and took copies of the affidavits. Gentlemen of both 
sides were always present. Generally, as a matter of convenience, we 
appointed a committee of five Democrats and five Republicansto go and 
see that the thing was fairly conducted. Every paper that enteredinto 
those lists was opened in our presence. Here they are [exhibiting a 
punka volume]. It was-all reported to the Senate of the United 

tates, and is contained in this public document. The Democratic 
part of it was reported also by another Senator of the United States. 
That was printed, and I have it here on my table, with affidavits on 
both sides, The returning board, in the discharge of their duty, open] 
and above board made out their returns, and from that day to this 
have never heard the accuracy of those returns disputed. 1t may have 
been said that the evidence was insufficient; that the evidence was not 
in due form. It was in the form of affidavits; it was in the form re- 
quired by the law of Louisiana. It is here, and no man questions the 
accuracy of it. 

On the face of the affidavits returned to the Senate by these two vis- 
iting committees the testimony is amply sufficient to sustain every ac- 
tion of that returning board. It was printed and discussed here in the 
Senate of the United States. I made a speech, reading the salient 
points of the testimony as it affected the different parishes and pre- 
cincts in question. Senator Bogy, the predecessor of my friend a 
Missouri [Mr. VEST], also made a long and elaborate speech, and read 
from the affidavits on the Democratic side, and we had it fairly de- 
bated. Isay now, without fear of contradiction, that any lawyer who 
waived the mere forms of taking depositions, taking affidavits for what 
they are worth, would say upon the face of these papers that the re- 
turn made by the returning board was fair and right and honest. 

The returns came here. They were acted upon. ‘There was a dis- 
pute about their validity. There was a question whether the vote 
ought to be counted as returned. According to the vote as it was actu- 
ally cast it did appear that there was a Democratic majority in Louisi- 
ana, but acting under the law, by the exclusion of parishes where there 
was unquestioned fraud and violence, extending, as I shall show here- 
after, to murder in many cases—acting upon the law as they did and 
excluding those parishes where fraud and violence prevailed, the re- 
sult was a majority in favor of President Hayes. That vote in favor 
of President Hayes in Louisiana was just as sacred, justas good as the 
vote of the State of Ohio and the State of New York. 

Sir, if the truth had been told, if the actual result as it would have 
been if there had been a fair election in Louisiana had been known, 
Hayes would have been elected by from 10,000 to 20,000 majority in 
Louisiana, because this violence was committed in parishes where the 
Republican majority was very large, so that when the returning board 
threw out those parishes we lost not only the votes excluded by actual 
violence, as shown by the testimony, but we lost the large majority we 
would have had in those parishes if there had been no violence and fraud. 

When the Senator from Missouri says to the Senate that there was 
anything illegal or wrong in regard to the election of Mr. Hayes, I take 
issue with him, and with entire frankness. He does not point out any 
mistake or misconduct of the returning officers, but he states that a 
commission was organized by Congress to decide the legal questions which 
arose out of the returns of two or three Southern States. Who organ- 
ized that commission? Who voted for it? Why should that vote be 
thrown into our teeth as a matter of reproach? No one resisted the 

of that law more than I did. The then Senator from Indiana, 
Mr. Morton, did all he could to prevent the passage of the Electoral 
Commission bill, because we believed it was extrajudicial. 

Mr. VEST. Will it disturb the Senator if I ask him a question for 
information ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. VEST. I understand him to state now that Mr. Hayes was 
entitled to the electoral vote of Louisiana upon the returns, after throw- 
ing out the votes of certain parishes where fraud and violence obtained. 
Now, I will ask him if it is not a fact of record that Mr. Packard re- 
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ceived more votes for governor than Mr. Hayes did for President, and 
how it happened that Mr. Packard was deprived of his office and 
thrown out of the office of governor whilst Hayes received the same or 
asmaller vote? 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘That is what I intend to answer, andit is thein- 
famy of this transaction, as I shall show the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. That is what I should like to know. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is the very point I wanted to answer, with- 
out which I would not have risen to say a word. I intend to show 
how Packard came to bé excluded from an office to which he was fairly 
and honestly elected, and that is the worst of the whole thing. But 
I an to speak a little further about the commission before coming 
to 

Whostartfed the Electoral Commission? Ihave here the vote. There 
were grave fears lest the disputes growing out of the contests in those 
States might create trouble; even civil war was threatened. I did not 
think there was any danger of it. I believed that the Constitution 
pointed out the way in which the electoral yote should be counted, 
and therefore I resisted the extrajudicial proceeding to organize by 
law a mode to perform a constitutional fanction, but I was outvoted. 
Who passed the Electoral Commission bill, I again ask? Here is the 
vote in the Senate of the United States. It passed the Senate on the 
26th of January, 1877. There were for it 26 Democrats and 21 Re- 
publicans; against it, 14 Republicans and 2 Democrats. Mr. Eaton, 
of Connecticut, and Mr. Hamilton, of Maryland, were the only two 
Democrats who voted against that bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. Hamilton, of Maryland, was not in the Sen- 
ate then. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Was not Hamilton here then? 

Mr. COCKRELL. No; he left the Senate the 4th of March, 1875. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Senator Whyte, of Maryland, voted for the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And Senator Dennis, of Maryland. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I copied this from the RECORD this morning, and 
I will read it. Those who voted in the affirmative were: 

Messrs. Alcorn, ALLISON, Barnum, Bayard, Bogy, Booth, Boutwell, Burnside, 
Chaffee, Christiancy, COCKRELL, Conkling, Cooper, Cragin, Davis, Dawes, 
Dennis, Epaunps, Frelinghuysen, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Howe, Johnston, 
Jones, of Florida; Jones, of Nevada; Kelly, Kernan, McCreery, McDonald, 
McMillan, Maxey, Merrimon, Morrunt, Price, Randolph, Ransom, Robertson, 
SAVLSBURY, Sharon, Stevenson, TELLER, Thurman, Wallace, Whyte, Windom, 
Withers, and Wright. 

Twenty-six Democrats and 21 Republicans, as I have classed them. 
Those who voted in the negative were: 

Messrs. Blaine, Bruce, CAMERON, of Pennsylvania; Cameron, of Wisconsin; 
Clayton, Conover, Dorsey, Eaton, Hamilton, Hamlin, INGALLS, MITCHELL, Mor- 
ton, Patterson, Sargent, SRERMAN, and West. 4 

Mr. Hamilton was here then and voted. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That was Hamilton, of Texas. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was Hamilton, of Texas, then. 

Mr. BLAIR. He was a Republican. 

. SHERMAN. Yes; he was a Republican. 
Mr. BLAIR. There was only one Democrat who voted against the 


Mr. SHERMAN. I tookit for Senator Hamilton, of Maryland, who 
had been here for some time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. He went out in 1875. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The same kind of a vote was given in the other 
House. Yet what does the Senator from Missouri say about it? He 
treats this as a kind of Republican trick to get the Democrats into a 
hobble. They at the time thought they were going to get the best of 
this ent, and that they would get a tribunal which would 
decide in their favor. Here is what the honorable Senator from Mis- 
souri said about it: 

Mr. Vestr. Oh, Mr. President— 

When the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] spoke about the 
commission having been organized to preserve the peace for high na- 
tional purposes, the Senator from Missouri said: 


Oh, Mr. President, we have heard all this again and again, in regard to the 
action of that commission and its to avert civil war. In my judgment 
Democrats who consented 


stitutional i gees with the great public opinion of the country behind them, Mr. 
Tilden woul 
chair of this country. 


Now, twelve years after the event, after the judgment of the tribunal 
organized by the Democrats was against them, the Senator from Mis- 
souri says they did wrong. It is very easy to judge after the fact; 
much easier than to judge before the fact. I have no doubt that the 
Senators on both sides who voted for the passage of that bill did it 
under the gravest considerations of public duty. I never would call 
in question their motives, I did not myself see that the exigency de- 
manded it, and therefore I voted against it; but so far from its being 
a partisan measure for partisan purposes by the Republicans it was be- 
lieved that it was a means by which the decision of the returning board 
of Louisiana could be overthrown, and by which the people of the United 
States would be deprived of the President elected by them in a lawful 
and constitutional way. 

I said then, over and over again, that, so help me God, if I were in 


the place of Mr. Tilden, I never would accept the office if it was tend- 
ered to me in the face of that testimony, and I do believe that if Mr. 
Tilden had become President by any hocus-pocus he would have know- 
ingly enjoyed an office to which he was not elected, and that if he had 
assumed the office he would have held if by fraud, and wrong, and 
crime, the very description of which now almost appalls me, although 
years after these events ired. 

Mr. President, let us go alittle further. The Senator from Missouri 
asked me a question that I intended to answer, and I will answer it 
with the utmost frankness. In order that I may answer it fairly I will 
put in the RECORD now the question as he put it yesterday: 


Mr, Vest. Mr. President, I have never understood, and the people of this 
country have never been able to understand, why Packard was not c — 
ernor with a number of votes t Hayes received for President. But 

was thrown out and sent as consul to Liverpool, and Hayes wassworn 
in as President of the United States. 


The answer to that I made within a very short time afterwards, if 
you will allow me to quote from myself, in a speech to the people of 
Ohio. It was made on the 17th of August, 1877, a few months after 
this occurred, when the whole matter was explained. With the leave 
of the Senate I will put in the RECORD a portion of my remarks made 
in August, 1877. 

‘It was plain that the returning officers had the legal right to 
upon and certify in the first instance who were elected members of the 
Legislature, and that they were justified by the evidence in excluding 
bulldozed parishes; but it was equally clear that their return was not 
conclusive upon the members elected, and that each house had the con- 
stitutional right to pass upon the returns and the election of its mem- 
bers, and to set aside the action of the returning board. The two 
houses, when organized, had also the power to pass upon the returns 
of the election of governor, and they alone and no one else 
that power. Neither the President of the United States nor the re- 
turning board has any power or right to pass upon the election of gov- 
ernor. And here the difficulty in the Louisiana case commences. 

‘t Governor Packard contends that a majority of the two houses, as 
duly returned, did pass upon the election of governor, and did return that 
he was duly elected; but this was stoutly denied by Governor Nicholls, 
This vital point was strongly asserted and denied by the adverse par- 
ties, and the Legislature of Louisiana divided into two hostile bodies, 
holding separate sessions, each asserting its legal power and denouncing 
the other as rebels and traitors. Governor Packard and his legislature 
called upon President Grant for the aid of the Army to put down in- 
surrection and domestic violence; and here I confess that if I had been 
President instead of General Grant, I would have Packard 
and sustained him with the fall power of the General Government. 
My intense feeling, caused by the atrocities in Louisiana, may have 
unduly influenced me. But General Grant did not think this was his 
duty. Ido not criticise his action, but onlystate the facts. He would 
only maintain the peace. He would not recognize Packard as gov- 
ernor, but I know, what is now an open secret, that it was the strong 
bent of his mind, and at one time it was his decision, to withdraw the 
troops, recognize Nicholls, and thus end this dangerous contest. He 
did not do this, but simply kept the peace. 

“But during these two months the whole condition of affairs hadslowly 
changed in Louisiana. The governmentof Packard had dwindled away 
until it had scarcely a shadow of strength or authority, except at the 
state-house, where it was ee by Federal bayonets. The govern- 
ment of Nicholls had extended its authority over the State, and was in 
full existence as the de facto government of Louisiana, supported by the 
great body of the white men and nearly all the wealth and intelligence 
of the State, and by the tired acquiesence of a large portion of the col- 
ored people, some of whom deserted his legislature and entered that 
ofGovernor Nicholls. The delay and hesitation of General Grant had been 
fatal to Packard, and when Hayes became President the practical ques- 
tion was greatly changed. One thing was clear, thata ture had 
been duly elected in the November previous, and was then in existence, 
though separatedintotwo parts. If themembers lawfully elected could 
be convened, they could decide the question of who was governor alone 
without the intervention of troops; and their decision could be sup- 
ported, if necessary, by the General Government. 

t‘ The most careful consideration was given to this question. Days and 
weeks of anxious deliberation were given to it by the President and his 
Cabinet. But one way seemed open for a peaceful solution, and that 
was to gather, if ible, a single Legislature which could be recog- 
nized as the depository of the representative will of the people ot Loui- 
siana. If this could be done it has the unquestioned right to decide 
who had been elected governor, and all other questions would settle 
themselves. To aid in this object, a commission of the most eminent 
men, high in position, from different States and distinguished for judi- 
cial impartiality, was selected, and the result is known to all. They 
went to Louisiana, and, with great difficulty, brought together these 
hostile legislatures, which met, organized, promptly settled the ques- 
tion in dispute in favor of the government of Nicholls, and thus put an 
end to this most dangerous controversy. No other change was made, 
no other act done except that, when the solution was almost accom- 

ished, the few troops who had occupied the State House were with- 

wn a few squares away to their barracks. Thus in this peaceful 
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appeal to the Legislature of Louisiana was settled this controversy, 
which endangered the peace and safety not only of that State, but of 
the whole people of the United States. This is the sum and substance 
of all that was donein pursuance of the Southern policy, as it is called, 
of the President. Perhaps I ought to state that his policy has a broader 
motive than a mere settlement of a local election contest. It seeks to 
bring the North and South again into conditions of harmony and fra- 
ternity, and, by a frank appeal to the generous impulses and patriotic 
feeling of all classes of people in the South, to secure not only peace 
among themselves but the equal protection of the laws, and security in 
the enjoyment of political and civil rights to all. 

“No doubt the result in Louisiana caused some disappointment to 
many Republicans throughout the United States who deeply sympa- 
thized with their Republican brethren in that State. I did, and do, 
share in that feeling, and yet I feel and know that every step taken by 
President Hayes was right, in strict accordance with his constitutional 
duty, and from the highest motives of patriotism.’’ 

The electoral vote was returned by the returning board according 
to the laws of Louisiana and the plain provision of the Constitution of 
the United States, which leaves to each State the power to regulate 
the mode and manner of electing electors. They weresent here. They 
were as regular in formand as good in substance, as I shall show pres- 
ently, as the returns of any other State that were sent here; but the 
returns for the Legislature and the governor were notsent here. This 
tribunal could not pass upon them. By the law which has already 
been read they were sent directly to the Legislature, the list of sena- 
tors and members duly elected to each house, and the clerk was re- 
quired to swear in those ms so returned prima facie, leaving to 
each house to decide for itself whether the members so sworn in were 
properly and legally elected, 

What was the result of it? When these returns were made out two 
Legislatures convened, one claiming that Nicholls was elected, the other 
claiming that Packard was elected; and there they had two rival bodies 
facing each other in civil war, I might almost say. General Grant re- 
fused to intervene. He withdrew practically all protection from either 
before he went out of office, and adopted a policy to let them fight it 
out and settle it among themselves, he holding that until some Legis- 
lature existed, they both being in question, until the members would 
come together and recognize one body as a Legislature he could not 
recognize it; nor could he recognize either of the candidates for gov- 
ernor because the credentials of neither of them had been passed upon 
by the Legislature. 

In that way for two or three months things hung suspended and we 
feared often to hear the tocsin of civil war or at least of domestic con- 
tention down there, and some bloodshed. It was then when President 
Hayes came in, surrounded with all these difficulties, with question 
made about his being legally elected, with the very same stuff uttered 
that is now uttered here twelve years afterwards. I think President 
Hayes’s election was the only one that was ever sanctioned and in- 
dorsed by a judicial tribunal organized by the opposite party as well. 
He held his seat, but they were sneering at him and talking about him. 
I never thought it was a manly kind of warfare. 

President Hayes upon the face of the papers was certified to be 
President of the United States. Without respect to the commission 
he ought to have been respected and recognized by every honorable 
and patrioticman. But when besides that the ground of his claim was 
sanctioned and sustained by the decision of a tribunal organized by the 
Democratic party to convict him of wrong and to throw him out of 
office, then no word should ever have been uttered after that time. 
But it was done; and Mr. Hayes, surrounded by these circumstances 
and troubles, selected five distinguished men to go down there and 
ascertain the precise condition of affairs, so that he might with full 
and accurate information perform his constitutional duties. 

What was the difficulty? The difficulty was that there was no legis- 
lature, and yet two legislatures were convened. The fourth clause of 
the fourth article of the Constitution could not be put in force simply 
because there was neither governor nor legislature that could be recog- 
nized by the President. Neither governor had his certificate, and neither 
could have, for the legislature must pass upon and declare his election, 
and there were two legislatures. Thusa condition never contemplated 
by the Constitution was forced to be decided in the early days of Mr. 
Hayes’s administration. What did he do? He selected five of the 
most eminent men in our country, and the Senator who now presides 

Mr. HAwLEY in the chair] was one of them. I read their names: 

les B. Lawrence, JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, John M. Harlan, John C. 

Brown, Wayne MacVeagh—every one of them men of mark and distinc- 
tion in the communities in which they lived; two of them, Governor 
Brown and Judge Harlan, being from the States of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Lawrence being from Illinois, Mr. HAWLEY from Connecti- 
cut, as we know of course, and Mr. MacVeagh from Pennsylvania. 
‘These men were sent down there with instructions by Mr. EVARTS, then 
Secretary of State. Ihave here the instructions that were given them, 
and I will have these marked passages putin the RECORD, without 
wearying the Senate with reading them. 


But it is most pertinent and important in coming to a decision u) 
precise question of executive dutv before him. that the President sho 


m the 
know 


what are the real impediments to regular, legal, and peaceful procedures under 
the laws and constitution of the State of Louisiana by which the anomalies in 
government there presented may be put in course of settlement without in- 
nagin kor element of military power as either an agent or a make-weight in 
such solution. 


* * $ s e 


_The President, therefore, desires that you should devote your first and prin- 
cipal attention to a removal of the obstacles to an acknowledgment of one gov- 
ernment for the purpose of an exercise of authority within the State, and a rep- 
resentation of the State in its relations to the General Government under section 
4 of article 4 of the Constitution of the United States, leaving, if necessary, to 
judicial or other constitutional arbitrament within the State the question of ulti- 
mate right. If shese obstacles should prove insuperable from whatever reason, 
and the hope of a single government in all its departments be disappointed, it 
should be your next endeavor to accomplish the recognition of a single legisin- 
ture as the depository of the representative will of the people of Louisiana, This 
great department of government rescued from dispute, the rest of the problem 
could gradually be worked out by the prevalent authority, which the legislative 
power, when undisputed, is quite competent to exert in composing conflicts in 
the co-ordinate branches of the government, 

. è . L w * 


s 

A single legislature would greatly relieve this difficulty, for that department 
of the State government is named by the Constitution as the necessary applicant, 
when it can be convened, for military intervention by the United States. 

If, therefore, the disputing interests can concur in, or be reduced to, a single 
legislature for the State of Louisiana, it would be a great step in composing t 
unhappy strife. 

The substance of the instructions is that they must go down there 
and inform *‘ the powers that be” in Washington what was the exact 
condition of affairs. I know myself, then holding the office of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, that we could get no information from New Or- 
leans upon which we knew whether we could rely or not. The op- 
posite stories were so wide apart that we could not tell what to believe. 
‘Therefore I believed that it was right to send these gentlemen down, 
not to interfere with the affairs of Leuisiana, but to find out and as- 
certain, and, so far as a friendly or kindly influence could do, to try to 
bring the legislatures together, so that there would be the commence- 
ment of local authority in that State. That was done. Those men 
were directed by these instructions from Mr. Evarts to bring these 
two contending parties together who were fighting, almost in civil war, 
with each other, and they did it. After spending some time there they 
finally made out to bring the two bodies together, but the effect of 
that was that the returns were sent to the Legislature, and as a matter 
of course, the military array and power of the Democratic party, com- 
posed largely of white men, controlled, while the negroes and Repub- 
licans were unorganized. 

The Democrats grew stronger and stronger, and it is said, and even 
intimated by Governor McEnery in his speech, which I will read to you 
after awhile, that by hook or crook they got over some of these people 
from one legislature into the other and finally they got a legislature 
elected by the very frauds of the character I havedescribed, disregarded 
the returns of the returning board, turned out Republican members, 
admitted thoseelected by violence, proclaimed a Democratic legislature, 
examined the returns,and proclaimed McEnery governor, although his 
competitor was elected as fairly and, I believe, with a larger vote than 
President Hayes had. 

Mr. BUTLER. Was it not Nicholls who was proclaimed governor? 
The Senator said McEnery. I think it was Nicholls. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I confounded the two. I shall speak of Mr. 
McEnery after awhile. -Nicholls was elected governor according to the 
decision of the new legislature, and in that way this remarkable in- 
consistency and injustice to Packard occurred. Governor Packard was 
legally and fairly elected governor, and was so returned; but a legisla- 
ture organized as I have stated deprived him of his office and placed 
his competitor in power. 

Therefore it stands upon record not only that the Democratic party 
by fraud and violence controlled the election in Louisiana, but besides 
trying to defeat a President of the United States and deprive him of 
his office, they actually did deprive the duly elected governor of the 
Stateof Louisiana of his office and the Republican Legislature of their 
seats. It is trae on whatever basis or claim the decision was rendered 
the senate was Democratic, and that gave them an advantage in hav- 
ing only one house to oj ize, but in the house of representatives 
there were two divided bodies, so that the Democratic party by a series 
of events that I will now state to you, not only deprived the people of 
Louisiana of a governorand Legislature, but sought to cheat the people 
of the United States out of a President of the United States. I will 
put in and not read extracts from the official report made by the com- 
mittee sent to Louisiana by President Hayes: 

The Nichollslegislature had a quorum in the senate upon either the Nicholls 
or Packard theory of the law, and a quorum in the house on the Nicholls but 
not on the Packard theory. The Packard legislature had a’ quorum in the 
house on its own Geg è of the law; but, as already stated, not in the senate,” 
and was thus disabled from any legislation that would be valid even in the 
judgment of its own party. 

* * 


. A 


s * * 


* 

The constitution of the State of Louisiana requires that “returns of all elec- 
tions for members of the General Assembly shall be made to the secretary of 
state.” It also provides that “ the qualified electors shall vote for governor and 
for lieutenant-governor at the time and place of voting for representatives. 
The returns of every election shall be sealed up and transmitted Py the Diper 
returning officers to the secretary of state, who shall deliver them to the i er 
of the house of representatives on the second day of the General Assemb] Sapes 
to be holden. The members of the General ly shall meet in the house 
of representatives and oxamine and count the votes.’ 


1888. 
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It will be observed that this provision of the constitution uires the returns 
of the votes for governor and lieutenant-governor to be ed up and trans- 
mitted by the proper returning officers to the secretary of state; and the same 
provision is made in substance as to members of the General Assembly. But in 
1870 the Legislature passed an act, amended in 1872, which created a body called 
a returning board, consisting of tive members, to be appointed by the senate, 
and to "be the returning officers for all elections in the State,” 

* * + * * $ + 

The same law further declares: “It shall be the duty of the secretary of state 
to transmit to the clerk of the house of representatives, and to the secretary of 
the senate of the last General Assembly, a list of the names of such persons as 
according to the returns shall have been elected to either branch of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and it shall be the duty of the clerk and secretary to place the 
names of the representatives and senators elect so furnished upon the roll of 
the house and of the senate, respectively, and those representatives and sen- 
ators whose names are so placed by the clerk and road A respectively, in 
accordance with the foregoing provisions, and none other, shall be competent to 
organize the house of representatives or senate,” 

t * * + * * * 

As matters stood on our arrival here the legal title of the claimants to the 
office of governor depended upon the question we have stated. There was no 
seue tribunal acknowledged to be authoritative by both parties by which 

t conld be solved, for reasons already given. 

The only hope of a practical solution was by a union of so many members of 
the rival legislatures as would make a legislature with a constitutional quorum 
in both the senate and house of members whose title to their seats is valid under 
either view of the law. 

With a legislature of undisputed authority the settlement of other = 
could, as stated in the letter of instructions to our commission from the Secre- 

of State,“ be gradually worked out by the prevalent authority which the 
1 tive power, when undisputed, is quite competent to exert in composing 
conflicts in the co-ordinate branches of the government.” 


I think I have now answered the Senator from Missouri, and let him 
make the most of it. . 

I said before that the testimony taken before the returning board 
proved that, armed and organized with military array, the fraud and 
violence practiced in Louisiana in 1876 created a revolution and over- 
threw aStategovernment. Now lintend toread what Governor McEnery 
said on this subject in a speech made by him at Monroe, La., on the 
14th day of October, 1887. I take the clipping that I read here from 
the Times-Democrat, a leading paper in New Orleans, and the organ of 
Governor McEnery, because it is a fuller report than any other, and 
manifestly a revised copy. I have the whole speech here, if anybody 
wishes to see the context, but I have taken certain extracts from it 
which are all I deem proper to read, although I should be very glad 
PT to have the whole speech published widespread. Here is what 

e said: 

The revolution inaugurated in 1876 did not stop with the events of that day. 

He was speaking of violence that had occurred at that day. 

The people of Tensas, Natchitoches, and Caddo had to place themselvesin line 
with Democratic North Louisiana. The same feelings and impulses which gave 
rise to the great movement throughout Louisiana in 1876 influenced the people 
of those parishes to overthrow the same despotism in 1878. 

They repeated the same thing. 

If the people were Janed in 1876 in their revolution against oppression and 
wrong, so were they justified in 1878. 

We will see what was the nature of this revolution after a while. 


Believing then and League} now that the people of the North had been en- 
lightened as to our true condition and the determination of our ple to sub- 
mit no longer tonegro domination, I repeat what I said in 1884 in New Orleans, 
at Faranta’s hall, and what has not been controverted. 

With the State in such a condition—all hope of relief shut off from abroad, 
and nothing under the then existing government to be expected but a continu- 
ance of the same mi vernment, violence, and corruption, in the interest of 
the radical party, what wonder, then, that the fierce passions of revolution 
should be engendered and the tragic period of 1876 enacted? 


If you want to read that ‘‘tragic’’ history, read it in the reports that 
were made, among others by a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, a large majority of whom were Democrats. You will there see 
the nature of the testimony in that ‘‘tragic’’ history. I never read 
anything more appalling in story or in novel than the cruel injustice 
and wrongs that were inflicted upon the poor ignorant blacks during 
that ‘‘ tragic period of 1876.” We have heard testimony enough upon 
that subject and I do not want to read any of it here. 

When Federal troops— 

Here is another thing; General Grant had some Federal troops there 
to protect the public buildings and preserve the peace under the most 
stringent rule— 

When Federal troops were ordered to Monroe in order to destroy the good 
work done by the Democrats, and when they gathered negroes from every 
quarter and every plantation, marched them to mass meetings under the pro- 
tection of their guns, the people of Ouachita, who had become desperate, de- 
puted Captain Theobalds, with a well-chosen force, to put a stop to this ma- 
rauding and political marching of Federal troops. The negroes gathered in al- 
most untold numbers at St. James Chapel. The Federal troops were there un- 
der their officers, consisting of two companies of infantry. Theobalds had two 
well armed companies of riflemen. 

Here was the muster—two United States companies of infantry, un- 
der the command of a United States officer, there merely to protect the 
meeting of Republicans. Their opponents were two companies of 
riflemen. Whether they excelled in number I do not know; ,but here 


is the result, as stated by Governor McEnery: 
It was on this occasion that he— 
That is, Theobalds— 


that he announced with determination to the Federal officers that we had sub- 
mitted to all that we intended to podas, and henceforth no moro campaigning | 
‘ederal troops. 


would be permitted with F\ 


With flashing saber and angry voice the officer proclaimed— 

That is, the United States officer— 
that that was a Republican meeting, and he was there to protect it. Said Theo- 
balds: “If you interfere here to-day I will sweep you and your command from 
off the face of the earth,” : 

The officer of that command missed his opportunity. He ought to 
have stood there if every one had fallen in his tracks. He would have 
been counted a hero in future generations, and much of the evil that 
followed would have been prevented; but he yielded to Theobalds’s 
threat with his unlawful companies, for there was no pretense of au- 
thority; the whole authority was in the hands, as they said, of the 
radical rule. Governor Kellogg, I believe, was governor, and these 
companies, without lawful command, overawed and prevented two com- 
panies of United States regulars from performing their duty. 

Fortunately for him the name of that officeris not given. If it were, 
he ought to be driven out of the Army of the United States. If he had 
stood up there manfully, even against superior numbers, even against 
the whole population there, and performed his duty in a peaceful and 
lawful manner, protecting those Republicans in the enjoyment of their 
rights, his name would have been placed high on the roll of honor. 

Now let us go a little farther. This is McEnery that Iam reading 
from, the governor of Louisiana: ‘ 

Although the Federal troops were no longer political factors in the contes! 

It seems they had been driven out by this fusilade— 
the radi negroes, 
tock, bus dolerrnined PEAS £0 TAA the endive negro DODOSO 2x the Wows: 
on the day of election. 

There was a great deal of testimony about that, too. 

A long line, th i 1 
rn tine, oae e Chowan swamp, through the colony on 

A military line was established. 

It was too long, and the order was given to fall back and inclose the town in 
a small nonpas It was then that the men of Union, Lincoln, Morehouse, 
Richland, dwell, and Ouachita— 

No less than six different parishes or counties of Lonisiana— 
stood elbow to elbow ready to receive the expected attack from the negroes. 

‘The expected attack from the negroes.” Great Cesar! All the 
negroes wanted to do was to hearspeeches and vote, and they went there 
to vote. 

Away.in the night Fred, Cann’s cannon on the right announced the move- 
ment, and the sharp, quick crack of the rifle along the whole line told that 
negroes were well ed and instructed in the plans and lines of march to the 
city. The contest was quick and decisive, and the cessation of rifle reports and 
the silence of Cann’s cannon announced that on the morrow and quiet 
and victory would be witha long suffering poopie. What was done in Ouachita 
coreplay mpeg ea Sa 
tee dom: onan elected Francis T. Nicholls ROVENDE, = 

Gentlemen of the South, and Senators, in view of such scenesas these, 
stated by a governor of a State, brought home to us; when we see that 
such means as these are used to prevent and overawe the colored peo- 
ple of the South, do you think it strange that we feel aggrieved and 
wronged? You exercise the political power conferred upon them for 
pee protection, You used your physical power to trample them into 
the dust. 

No wonder that even in the South there was a feeling of revolt at 
this. I wish to read what was said by the New Orleans Picayune 
about this occurrence, for it was published all over our country. The 
Daily Picayune, New Orleans, Friday morning, October 14, 1887, said: 

Hitherto when ee newspapers, or Republican politicians in Congress 
and on the stump, have ventured to charge the things yesterday openly con- 
fessed by the governor of this State, and by a United States Senator from this 
State, Democrats, both North and South, have denounced the accusation as 


false, and have upbraided those who uttered it for stirring up sectional and 
race strife and for “waving the bloody shirt.” But now— 

This New Orleans paper says— 

But now the governor of a Southern State himself waves the bloody shirt; 
now a United States Senator from Louisiana waves the bloody shirt! When 
hereafter we undertake to refute the charge of our enemies, how can we meet 
the confessions of our professed friends? 

I ask you now to note this—— 

Mr. FRYE. That was in 1887. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, October 14, 1887, the day after Governor 
McEnery’s speech. Then this editor goes on: 

There is no disguising the stark nakedness of the governor's statements. He 
went into particu! and told precisely how the thing was done. And that is 
not the worst of it. The country is given to understand that what has been 
done must be done agan ; that we can not safely permit the colored citizensof 
this State to enjoy their political rights. That argument was distinctly and 
explicitly made against General Nicholls's candidacy, that he could not be re- 
lied upon to secure the supremacy of the white race by renren Se 
of the colored people; in other words, they contended that General Ni 
would not be a safe governor because he is not a bulldozer. 

Now, let us go a little farther. Iam sorry my friend, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis], is not present. But before reading his 
remarks I wish to read one or two other paragraphs. Here is another 
passage from Governor McEnery, which I wish to put upon the record, 
and I will read it: 

Anterior to this— 

That is, anterior to the struggles in 1874— 

There had been a constant and increasing resistance to the reign of terror in- 
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au, the Federal Government, which culminated in the successful 
ay ee When the memorable 14th of September was being enacted in 
the city of New Orleans I was on that night— 


He says “I.” He participated in it, it seems— 
I was on that night with a Cran aped from Trenton under McLeod, and a 
company from Monroe and vicinity saner Larin; holding in check riotous 
on the De Siard. When the me es of Kell were tramping 
through South Louisiana I was arranging with Col. ©. H. Moore with two hun- 


terson bad driven away, at the head of a hundred men, in the town of Vienna. 


, disastrous, and oppressive reign of this alien government, 
* = s = $ s » 

It is needless to say that in Natchitoches, where a conservative campaign was 
conducted, the radicals polled their entire strength. 

Here was a place where they had tried the conservative plan of let- 
ting everybody vote. I will read that last sentence again: 

It is needless to say that in Natchitoches, where a conservative campaign was 
conducted, the pane potn their entirestrength. Thecontest for our libera- 
It tho carpet imagers Sat th Gl we mvapiad tha Mesos tad tree th Inks Soa 
padi oh with the full belief and confidence that we were establishing a white 
man’s government, 

Mr. President, how foolish it is in the light of these facts for the 
Senator from Missouri to talk about Tilden getting a majority of the 
votes in Louisiana, in the face of the revolution, as it is there called, 
of 1876, this ‘‘tragic period of 1876,” this protection by Federal troops 
swept from the face of the earth by this boasting Theobalds! The 
negroes did give up the contest. My conscience, how could they have 
any contest without arms, defenseless, helpless? They had no arms 
except the Constitution of the United States, and that was powerless, 

A military array of the men of several counties— 


There was always an array with the Federal authority. The over- 
throw of all government was determined in Louisiana, and that is what 
Governor McEnery boasted of and wished to perpetuate, and he opposed 
Governor Nicholls, the old governor, because he was not radical enough, 
because, to use the language of the Picayune, he was nota ‘‘bulldozer;’’ 
but McEnery was the candidate of the bulldozers, and he wanted to be 
elected in arder to carry out, intensify, and perpetuate this policy. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the remarks made by the Senatorfrom 
Lonisiana [Mr. Eustis], and I am sorry he is not here. Here is a 

in, distinct declaration. I have great respect for him. I should 
ike to have him answer this matter, and I hope he will when he comes 
back. It is an able, clear presentation of the Southern side of this con- 
troversy. Hesays clearly in more than one place in this extract, which 
I will have read, that this was a revolution; that it was designed to be 
such, by forcible means to put down negro domination and to establish 
and perpetuate a white man’s government; and that is the sophistry 
which runs through this very able speech, I ask to have it read at the 
desk, not the whole speech, but so much of it as relates to this subject. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


In our State we find a very liar and serious condition of affairs confront- 
ing us. Two distinct races, almost equally divided in numbers, coinhabit the 
same territory and live under the same government and under the same insti- 
tutions. Itis not the fault of the white man—it is not the fault of the colored 
man—that race an nism exists; it is sentiment, an instinct, a passion be- 

ond the control of either, Therefore,as much as it may be regretted, yet ow- 
As to causes inherent in human nature itself, at any moment, and under proyo- 
cations now unforeseen, a spark may produce a co} ion inour midst, 
The dream of the Yankee crank is that this question can be solved by misce- 
peonon: but my judgment is that, deplore it as we may, the inexorable logio 

upon us by the unchan; ble and eternal laws of human nature itself 
is that we have to determine whether the negro shall govern and rule the white 
man, or whether the white man shall govern and rule the negro. That is 
the question which we have to determine by our elections, and on that issue I 
need not tell you that every interest, every instinct of pride, every impulse of 
manhood, every clement of Caucasian ization, every personal a pi every 
guaranty which upholds society, every function; and every principle of repre- 
sentative government is directly at stake. It is far boyond and above the 
personal ambition of any individual, however illustrious or distinguished he 
may be as a citizen of Louisiana. 

When called upon to determine to whom of these two gentlemen I am will- 
ing to confide the political leadership in this State, I have no hesitation what- 
ever in making and declaring my choice. I can not reconcile the safety of the 
State with what I understand to be the extremely conservative ideas of General 
Nicholls upon this race question. Upon this issue I consider that he and Gov- 
ernor MeHuery represent two opposite and irreconcilable schools of political 
thought and systems of political action. 

In considering this question, Iam willing to omit what occurred before 1878; 
bat his course and his policy in regard to the Tensas case create a strong im- 


derstand that their opinions on this eer 
or control our action in any degree, the better it will be for our safety, This is 
our interests and our 


Northern timent, and in th aan tion of which, i ud li f 
sentiment, and in the solution of w. n m; ent, 
Searsin Tle ominaan of tie 
whites by the negro race. Toaccom the results 


which we had we had permanently secured, cost the peopleof Lout- 

4 ces, and tribulations which no people have ever pea “mato pe 
society was organized and government was first founded. the time that 
the reconstruction measures were passed up to 1876, when we first 


succeeded in 

ee a en reenter A nye was equal toa mister EST 
power, violence—every 

Erp nmi Goon eae to diabolism—was used and exerted to arash the spirit of 


our le. It was Democratic leaders who for eight long preceding 
appeals tothe manhood, otism, and heroism of the 
wl masses of the State, marshaled those brave serried ranks of 


pagent resisted se a ar —_ bond Soio meteor It 
was who, appreciati: e terri signi cance race created 
indomitable a ca in the Democratic kan a 


that e spirit of enthusiasm in the party which rendered 

the victory of 1876 possible. One of them was Governor mae A to whose ef- 

fortsand conviction the ple of Louisiana are indebted for their eman- 
from paara apip andera ea of radical 


Mr. SHERMAN. In the careful and courtly language always used 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis], he states explicitly that 
the purpose of the organization, which was successfully accomplished, 
was to overthrow what he called the negro rule, and to establish a 
white man’s government. If thatis the desire, if thatis the intention, 
then you must change the Constitution of the United States. Every 
Senator who hears me, as well as the Senator from Louisiana, took the 
oath to observe and to maintain the Constitution of the United States, 
and yet his language there would justify the violation of three of the 
clearest provisions of the Constitution. 

The Constitution says that this is a republican form of government, 
not a government of caste or race, not a government for Catholics or for 
Protestants; it is not a government for native or naturalized; it is not 
a government for white or black; it is not a government for foreigners 
or men who are born here; but it is a government for all, with equal 
rights. The Constitution in its original form denounced just such 
things as these. It is not a republican government when a majority 
of the people are deprived of plain constitutional rights. When you 
say in Louisiana that the black men shall not rule, you say the major- 
ity shall not rule, for they are in the majority in Louisiana. Besides 
the mass of black men which you say shall not rule, they have behind 
them a great many white Republicans, among the highest in social 
standing, in wealth, and influence in the State of Louisiana. 

Therefore, when you say that it shall be a white man’s government 
in Louisiana you make it an anti-republican government, and over- 
throw republican government, unless it is the eas of the minority that 
must prevail and not the rule of the majority. The people of the South, 
instead of seeking to win these people over by kindness, and I wish to 
God they would, I would not care how many votes they got in that 
process—instead of doing that they have maintained a system as de- 
scribed by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis] of domineering, 
crime, and violence to overcome and put under subjection the whole 
black population of the South. In doing that they violate first this 
clause of the Constitution: 

The United States shall poarkory to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion, and on 
application of the are or ofthe executive (when the Legislature can not 
be convened) against domestic violence, 

Here is violence by the minority against the majority, with theavowed 
purpose of establishing a government of the minority. Is that repub- 
lican in form, republican in substance? Is not that the kind of domes- 
tic violence that the Constitution declares Congress shall protect against? 
Does it not say that the law-making power of the United States shall 
give protection against such domestic violence? Let me read one or 
two other articles. I read Article XIV: 

All A price pe born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State w n they reside. 

It is admitted here that this effort in Louisiana was to deprive of 
their rights a majority not only of blacks but of citizens, declared to 
be citizens by the Constitution, native-born and naturalized citizens, 
most of them native-born, If that is the line of policy upon which 
this contest is to be waged in the future, it is well that we should un- 
derstand it. Let us go further: 

No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privil 
immunities of citizens of the United States, y eee 

No State shall do it; but where a dominant party in a State without 
regard to law do it, what shall be done in that case? Is the Govern- 
ment utterly helpless to protect these people? That must be deter- 
mined. Admit the proposition stated by the Senator from Louisiana 

Mr. Eustis], that they had a right to put down the majority in the 
State of Louisiana, to dominate over it, rule it, and that the only 
question of politics in Louisiana was whether the white man or the 
black man should rule; then the question is, whether the white men, 
being in a minority, shall deprive the majority of the citizens of that 
State of their clearly conferred power, and whether they shall shield 
themselves when they are the State, for what spoke in Louisiana when 
Captain Theobalds po to rout the two companies of United States in- 
fantry except a lawless and reckless power? The State is the power 
that rules. It isnot the governor or the Legislature; it is the organ- 
ized State wielding power to deprive the majority of the citizens of the 
right to rule, and you can not make anything else out of it. 


Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process oF taw, he AY to any person within its uriediction the equal 
protection of the laws. 


Who will say that the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis] does not 
openly advise the utter destruction of the most sacred right of a major- 
ity of the people of Louisiana, the right to vote whenever their vote 
would change the resulé? Who will say in view of the testimony of 
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Governor McEnery and the Senator from Louisiana that these people 
now enjoy the equal protection of the laws? No man can say it. 

The second section of the same article of the Constitution provides 
that a State shall not deny to any portion of its people the right to 
vote on account of race or color, except upon condition that its repre- 
sentation be reduced. A State can make education, crime, or many 
other things the cause of the exclusion from the right to vote; but 
whenever they do make color the basis of exclusion from voting, then 
under the second section of the fourteenth article their representation 
is reduced. If the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis], an honored 
member of this body, says this idea has been putin force in Louisiana 
ard a white man’s government has been established, and both theemi- 
nent gentlemen I have quoted say that is so, have you a right in honor 
or in morals to vote for those people or to represent their political 
power? 

Mr. BUTLER. TheSenator, perhaps, has forgotten it; but Governor 
McEnery was not elected governor of Louisiana at that election. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I know that. Iam very glad he was not nomi- 

' nated; but still he is governor, and got a very large vote for renomina- 

tion, and he represents the dominant idea therein their politics. What 
have you to say about the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis], who 
is arepresentative of theStateof Louisiana? McEnery, [have nodoubt, 
Jost some votes because be blabbed out too freely in his speech on the 
14th of October. I have nodoubt a great many prudent men would 
say he would not make a good, cautious governor, and he may have lost 
some yotes on that ground; but that the people of Louisiana believed 
in that idea is shown by the fact that there was an organized movement 
to carry it ont in every case and to establish, asthe Senator from Loni- 
siana said, ‘‘a white man’s government.” 

There is one other provision of the Constitution to which I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate: 


The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 

Here it is admitted that all political lines in Louisiana are drawn 
upon the color line. It is the white man’s party; the color line is the 
basis of all; and yet here is a distinct violation of three clauses of the 
Constitution of the United States. I must confess that I do not see how 
any Senator can take the oath of office solemnly imposed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States and himself represent his people here when 
he confesses that a minority have deprived the majority of their right 
to vote, It is for him and not for me to decide. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that this movement is still continued. 
Before Governor Nicholls was nominated McEnery was a candidate be- 
fore the nominating convention, and McEnery, finding himself very 
much pressed, issued the following proclamation to the people of Lou- 


So far as oad administration of the election laws has been concerned, I have 
listened to all complaints, and propose in the future to do in a general way 
what I have done in a special way, namely, in the removal of E. A. Durio (who 
is now a prominent reformer)— 


Mr. Durio had turned against him and he proposed to remove him, 
but this is the point—he had removed him— 


for committing frauds in the election; and I pledge you here to-night that not 
only in the city of New Orleans, but throughout the State of Louisiana, I will 
see an honest and fair election; poest a! f vote cast is counted as de: ted, and 
that no substitution of ballots is practiced, but that the voice of all the voters in 
the State, as deposited in the palloetiox, shall find neg sergio Bee ve recog- 
nition, and the officers elected commissioned. To end I will remove any 
sie yer or returning officer in the city or State that I have reason to believe 
will aid in the suppression or changing of the popular will. 


That was the declaration, and that gave encouragement and hope. 
The Republicans, supposing they would havea fair election, commenced 
and organized. They nominated a ticket composed, it was said, of the 
most respectable citizens of Louisiana, nearly all white men. The 
negroes took heart. They to organize, and it was found that 
this offer of a free vote and a fair count was all that the Republicans 
wanted in Louisiana. What course was taken afterwards in regard to 
this matter? No sooner had Governor Nicholls been nominated than 
a change came over the spirit of the dream of Governor McEnery, still 
governor. He had promised if he were nominated that there should 
be a fair election. Nicholls was nominated, and then what does Me- 
Enery say, as stated by a Democratic paper in Louisiana? : 


to arouse 


in language 
un jeled state of affairs then existing, 
fer 


man. He painted the evils that would 
urged the necessity of presenting an unbroken front 

to the common Republican enemy, and wound by declaring that during the 

present contest the law should be suspended until the danger was past. 


a free and fair electién, then de- 
again to resort to revolutionary 


emt Sky raph aa a Siate promisi 
feated in his nomination, threa’ 


efforts; and this is taken from a Democratic paper, giving a favorable 
account of Governor McEnery: 


During the present contest the law should be suspended until the danger is 


And what does that mean? 

That means precisely what occurred in 1876, with all its tragic con- 
ditions. Here is another thing from the Daily Picayune of March 19, 
1888, known to be one of the leading and most reputable papers in 
the South and I believea supporter of Governor Nicholls. The Times- 
Democrat I think was a supporter of McEnery; but here is the organ 
of the governor who was elected, and see what it says about it: 

It is that 1 n. in ini 
monan ofthe iaaii paris de Sus 700a la the intern of 

No probability that that is true— 

The funds are supposed to be— 


“Supposed to be !?’— 
supplied by the national executive committee of that party. 

There is no such national executive committee at this time. 

Republican leaders throughout the Union consider it highly important to 
break the solid South in advanceof the general election next November. The 
opinion prevails that if Louisiana for Warmoth this spring it can be made 
to go for the Republican nominee for the Presidency next fall, and there is not 
s little reason for that conviction. The governor of this State controls the elec- 
tion machinery of every parish within its limits, and in case of necessity 
easily manufacture a majority. 

That is the Picayune, a great organ in New Orleans. It declares that 
the governor, having the machinery in his hands, can change the result, 
and the governor says he will by saying that while the danger lasts the 
law must be suspended. 

Mr. President and Senators, I have been called upon to make these 
remarks partly to correct an historical error into which the Senator from 
Missouri has fallen, to show that not only did the returning officers 
have sufficient evidence before them, but now that the governor of the 
State of Louisiana and the honored Senator from that State have con- 
fessed all and more than was ever claimed by the returning officers, 
that if there had ever been a doubt in the mind of a single man in this 
broad land as to the election of Rutherford B. Hayes, that doubt has 
been removed by the admissions of the very men who participated in 
these wrongs, and hereafter when any man shall assert of President 
Hayes that he was elected by fraud or wrong, or that he was not duly 
elected, I will hold him in contempt as uttering that which is not true 
and is admitted by the very men who overthrew the local government 
in Louisiana in 1876. The name and the fame of President Hayes are 
untarnished. He wascompelled in the beginning of his administration 
to disappoint the Republican party because he had no power to prevent 
the success of outrages and wrongs that led to the expulsion and ex- 
clusion of the legally elected governor of Louisiana. He bore those 
taunts patiently, and he had no power to do otherwise. That he was 
fairly elected, honorably elected, I believe no man can question. 

There is among the papers on my table a letterfrom Governor Nicholls 
thanking him in the highest terms for the fairand just manner in which 
the proceeding had been conducted in the reorganization of the State. 
I have always felt that the Democrats of the South, instead of repeat- 
ing these stories about President Hayes, when he certainly went to the 
full extent of his power to try and heal up the broken wounds of the 
South and to establish peace and order even as on this occasion in the 
organization of a local legislature opposed to him, that he atleast should 
have fair dealing and kindly words from the South. That he was hon- 
est, true, and faithful and administered the Government from the be- 
ginning to the end of his administration in the same way is conceded 
by all men, and now I say his election and the ground on which he was 
awarded the vote of the State of Louisiana are founded not only on the 
facts shown on the public record but on the recorded admissions of the 
leading men who participated in the wrong against him. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio's threat may pos- 
sibly have great terrors for members of his own party when he states 
that if any man shall hereafter assert that Rutherford B. Hayes was 
not fairly and honestly elected as President of this Republic he will 
hold him in contempt; but even with the terrorof the distinguished 
Senator’s contempt before me now, I assert here that I do doubt the 
legality and honesty of that election, and nothing that he has said here 
to-day has removed that doubt from my mind. 

Yesterday in a desultory and unpremeditated debate I asked the 
question which men much more intelligent than myself have asked 
over and over again, how did it happen that Packard, with more 
votes upon the face ofthe returns than were cast for the Hayes electors, 
was refused the office of governor of Louisiana and became consul to 
Liverpool, while Hayes, by the same count, received the electoral vote 
of the State of Louisiana? The Senator from Ohio commenced his ad- 
dress, or rather his reply, to that question of mine by stating that he 
would put that matter beyond any sort of dispute, and would stamp 
with infamy, to use his own language, any suspicion in regard to that 
transaction. Mr. President, I ask the Secretary to read from the can- 
didate of the Republican party in the last canvass his opinion of that 
transaction. On this floor James G. Blaine said infinitely more than 
I have ever said in regard to this strange and remarkable occurrence 
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in American politics, and if I mistake not it was in a discussion with 
the Senator from Ohio himself upon the very events with regard to 
which he has so eloquently addressed the Senate to-day. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: $ 


I understand the Senator from Ohio to admit that the electoral commission 
did decide that the Louisiana returning board was a legal and constitutional 
body, competent to do what it did do, and that they were unable to review or 
reverse it; and that same board, competent to declare who were the Presiden- 
tial electors of that State, declared also who were the Legislature of that State, 
and the Legislature, performing a mere ministerial duty, declared who was the 
governor of that State; and I stand here, if Istand alone, to say that the honor 
and the credit and the faith of the Republican party, in so far as the clec- 
tion of Hayes and Wheeler are concerned, are as izdissolubly united in main- 
taining the rightfulness of the return of that body as the illustrious house of 
Hanover that sits on the throne of England to-day is in maintaining the right- 
fulness of the yevolution of 1688. You discredit Packard and you discredit 
Hayes. You hold that Packard is not the legal Governor of "Louisiana and 
President Hayes has no title, and the honored Vice-President who presides 
over our deliberations has no title to his chair. 

+ * s * = e s 

“I know that there has been n great deal said here and there, in the corridors 
of the Capitol around and about, in by-places and in high places of late, that 
some arrangement had been made by which Packard was not recognized and 
upheld; that he was to be allowed to slide by and Nicholls was to be accepted 

yernorof Louisiana. I want to know who had the authority to make any 

arrangement. I wish to know if any Senator on this floor will state in his 
place that any person, oe for the administration that was coming in or 
the one that was going out, 1 any right to make any such arrangement. I 
deny it. Ideny it without being authorized to speak for the ad:ministration 
that now exists. But I deny it on the simple, broad ground that it is an impos- 
sibility that the administration of President Hayes could do it.” 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, that was the statement made by the 
ablest Republican now living, with great deference to the Senator from 
Ohio, in this country, the standard-bearer of the Republican party in 
the last contest for the Presidency, and it is to be taken for granted 
with all the facts before us, the standard-bearer of that party in the 
coming contest. Mr. Blaine then charged that if Packard was not 
elected governor of Louisiana—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. He was. ; 

Mr. VEST. That, if not, Mr. Hayes was not entitled to the elect- 
oral vote of that State. Now, the Senator from Ohio undertakes to ex- 
plain this remarkable discrepancy in political results by stating that the 


Electoral Commission decided the question of Hayes’s title to the Pres- 
idency, but not the title of Packard, which was a State matter deter- 
mined, as I understand him, by State authority. Mr. Blaine asserts 
here that the governorship was under the control of the returning 
board, and the electoral vote of Louisiana being also determined by 
ya the two went together and were indissolubly and logically con- 
nected. : 

But, Mr. President, what are the facts in regard to this transaction? 
There were two legislatures. One legislature supported Packard and 
theother supported Nicholls. Distinguished gentlemen went there on 
the part of the Republicans and commenced negotiations, as the Sena- 
tor from Ohio himself says, to bring those legislatures together. It was 
absolutely necessary to the success of the Republican party and to the 
inauguration of Mr. Hayes that this identical thing should be done, I 
know nothing of the agencies that were brought to bear; I know noth- 
ing of the manipulations or machinations or schemes or projects which 
brought about the result accomplished, but it has into history 
that the Packard legislature dissolved like snow, melted like the morn- 
ing mist, and its members were induced in aday, almost, to give up their 
opposition, their oath of office that they had previously taken, and to 
go over to the Nicholls legislature, and the electoral vote of the State 
was cast on the record for Hayes, 

And what of Packard? Was he turned ont on thestreet? Was he 
driven from public life? Was he told, ‘‘ You have claimed an office 
to which you were not entitled; you inaugurated here a movement 
against the law; you had a legislature which was a sham and a fraud 
and libel on the American name and character?” What became of 
him? He was given the most lucrative foreign office in the gift of the 
people of the United States and sent as consul to Liverpool. 

But that was not all. Every member of that returning board and 
every one of their relatives was rewarded for that result. No other 
construction can be put upon it. Here is a list of them, an official 
list, and it shows that annually out of the moneys of the people of the 
United States $223,020 was paid in salaries to the appointees who had 
figured in this transaction and in connection with the returning board. 
The following table shows how these men were rewarded: 


President returning board 
.| Member returning koara ‘= 
-| Member returning board . 
.| Member returning board .. 


...| Son of J. Madison Wells 
.| Son of J. Madison Wells 


Political employment in 1876. 


Office. 


i 


$3, 

Deputy collector, port of New Orleans. 3, 
2, 

..| Brother United States storekeeper, New Orleans... 1, 
.| Inspector, custom-house ......... 2, 
Clerk, custom-house.. 1, 
Clerk, custom-house. 1, 
Clerk, custom-house . ži 
Clerk, custom-house . 1, 
Clerk, custom-house.. 1, 

.| Clerk, custom-house... ra| 1, 
Special agent Treasury Department and counsel for 2, 


Mr. SHERMAN. 
Inspector, custom-house. 
deputy surveyor, New Orleans. 


H 


S 8585558583 |3|883 385823535388 


| Clerk, naval office ....cccsessessesseseecsesssvesserees A 

29, 

kagiotets dri opovsi veesse ugodan nas Superintendent mint , 4, 

.| Chairman Republican State co’ Inspector, custom-ho 3, 

.| Clerk Republican State committee Clerk, custom-house.... i. 

.| Agent to control Legielature...... Appraiser, custom-ho 3, 

.| Candidate for governor............... Consul to Liverpool.. 6, 

Police commissioner, New Orleans .| Naval officer.............. 5, 

.| Adjutant-general of Louisiana... .| United States marshal... 6, 

.| General of State militia......... .| Postmaster New Ori $3,500; now collector.......... (A 

.| Chief of affidavit factory ..... coe .| United States anria E TOBE ae AAN 5, 

..| Knew of forgery of electoral certificates .... ..| Private secretary to Commissioner of Internal Reve- 2, 

nue. 
Spot of police and supervisor 15th ward, New | Inspector tobacco, internal revenue..........sseusesseee eon 1, 
rleans. 

Canvassed State for Hayes,..........:.:ssssessesesesseeess Pension agent, New Orleans; now postmaster ......... = 000 


200 

200 

.| Special agent Treasury Department. 500 

.| Surveyor-general ..........sseese» PEAT Se 1,800 

SRE schncecussescasvenbasssevoncssecnseusvepnesace eevececesen] seavece REREN pscóuossesdosvóseds rosdoaas SONR ah duviuidu oes usvast baemas}inedowsebsbustpscoasd sasede ARR AO E Palatina 6p EER | 11, 050 

Supervisors and persons connected with $ 

ae .| Supervisor at Ouachita .. Deputy collector of internal revenue. nA 
District attorney at Ouach’ Inspector om- Nin 1, 


ne. ce, New Orleans 
ffice, New Orleans.. 


yesgegeesas 
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Supervisors and ns connected with 
mactione-conteraed 


Political employment in 1876. 


F, A. Deslonde... $800 
W. H. Heistand. 1,200 
F. A. Clover.. 1,200 
L. C. Lasage. 1,000 
William McK: 8, 100 
1,095 
500 
1,000 
Laborer, custom-house 600 
Laborer, custom-house . 600 
Gauger, internal revenue. Fees, 
Republican manager of 8th ward, New Orleans..| Gauger, custom-house. $ Fees, 
Republican manager of 10th ward, New Orleans..) Night inspector, custom-house.. 900 
Commissioner of lith ward, New Orleans.........) Assistant weigher, custom-house 1, 200 
Nap Underwood Supervisor of 12th ward, New Orleans... Inspector, internal revenue 1,200 
P. J. Maloney Supervisor of 14th ward, New Orleans. Ins r, custom-house 1,095 
L. E. Salles. 2,000 
R. A. Herbe: 2,500 
W. B. Dickey 1,095 
Thomas Jenks. 1,020 
SHERMAN. 
Total... CN decane oversessdeenuaresi isan 33, 495 
Visiting statesmen 
John M. Harlan.. .| Visiting statesman, Louisiana.............. osasia Justice Supreme Court 10, 000 
E. W. Stoughto: Visiting statesman, Louisiana.... -| Minister to Russia... 17,500 
John A. Kasson Visiting statesman, Louisiana........ Minister to Austria. 12,000 
John Coburn. Visiting statesman, Louisiana... Commissioner to H: 5,000 
E. F. Noyes... Visiting state »man, Louisiana........ s.| Minister to France.. 17,500 
Lew Wallace. Visiting statesman, Louisiana...................1..+.....| Governor of New Mexi: 2, 600 
Total... e E T OESE RRAN PEN SEEEN ec enena tog 77, 600 
Florida: 
BET n T TE z -| Commissioner to Hot Springs.......s..ssssesesssses sse 5,000 
F. C. Humphries. A ES on aa CoUSHOr,  PONGAGOIR cyevece onecccessesnseseonsescnnient 2,000 
8. B. McLin..... «| Member of returning board........ ogee eowsnin esi Associate denis New Mexico (not confirmed).. 3,000 
Moses J. Taylor.. Clerk circuit court, Jefferson County...............| Clerk, United States Land Office... 1,200 
„| Ins r, Leon County... »| Clerk, Treasury Department...... 720 
„| Judge, Alachua.............. | POStMaASter,.,.....ccscccsreossceseseeesers 2,500 
..| Inspector of elections, Alachua County. «| Philadelphia custom-house............ 990 
Geo. H. De Leon.... s., Secretary to Governor Stearns ......00escecesee .| Clerk in Treasury Department...........- 1,200 
John Varnum. Adjutant-general .sessssesssresrsrirssssrssresessernesessssene) Receiver, land office.... estan ana a 
James Bell.. Changed tickets, Jefferson CtP: sassa csent THMbDER AMOME....ccrsscccsseses csscessesvccssscesconsessesccesoscccssssssse|csserenesssecse 
Republican manager, Monroe......... 1, 200 
Political Manager. sssrsser iesise cosine ecpncembbbecsatese 2,500 
Š re in employ of Republican visiting | Lieutenant in regular ArmyY..............csessecenesereneeceeeses 1,400 
statesmen. > 
BR. EAT E OE EINEN NNS Buus RETN AA Telegrapher, who gave newsabout Democratic | Treasury Department. (Sisterin Treasury; dismissed 1,200 
dispatches. = x when he said he considered Tilden elected.) 
Dennis Eagan.. Chairman Republican State committee...............| Collector internal revenue ........-c.e10+0 stesenarssssessonaseees 
L. G. Dennis... wee) Republican manager of Alachua,.,...ssesccsessersesens Eihar Department. (Removed and published afti- 
avit, 
Collector for Fernandinga............00:s.sessserssssesesceessscesees 


H, W. HOwelll.......ccceccccsseseereerseeressestssterreerrseeeeree, Manager false returns from Baker.............s.0000 


The following officers of the Government 
were in Florida, drawing their regular 
salaries, looking after the canvass during 
the Presidential canvass, to wit: 

Thomas J. Brady ... 


.| Second Assistant Postmaster-General............. 


3,500 

— Peyton........ we daneaae Assistant in Attorney-General’s Office 1,500 

BERG SEOD E ARA E A N EAA EE S A E ENO TESE seeds pamwes Special agent, Post-Office Department. 1,200 

William T. Henderson. .| Special agent, Post-Office Department. 1,600 

Z. L. Tidball.... | Special agent, Post-Office Department 1,600 

B. H. Camp..... | Special agent, Post-Office Department... 1,600 

Gon So IOA AANE S EE TIRE ea P O EAL EANN PEA IA ED E IA OIRE A NEA OE ERM oO EE T., 
Grand aggregate of annual salaries paid | 

to the men who counted Hayes in......... [rrsrnssteesseeese sneccesonnaennacunesivouvesceeonsacnrneesioseestesnwstar soneagansenebaeecenenats sc gaepeoaedsheveve ssh Suabebececere wevsissassatausnese 223, 000 


—__ 3. ee 


Every man connected with this business, from the doorkeeper clear 
up to the president of the returning board, received an office from the 
Federal Government until the amount of salaries aggregated what I 
have stated. But there was one man left out in the distribution, and 

, that was a negro named Cassanave, the keeper of a livery stable in the 
city of New Orleans. The gentlemen who constituted the returning 
board were indicted afterwards for fraud and perjury in the circuit 
court of Louisiana, and employed my old classmate, E. North Cullom, 
to defend them and keep them out of the penitentiary. After he had 
successfully picked a flaw in the indictment, so that they escaped the 
verdict of a jury, he demanded a fee of $5,000 at the hands of those 
illustrious patriots, and they refused to pay him. 

He sued them, obtained judgment, issued execution, and levied on 
the livery stable of Mr. Cassanave, a colored gentleman, and member 
of the returning board. Mr. Cassanave came to the city of Washing- 
ton and requested that his property should not be sacrificed. He said 
that he was the sole surviving patriot, and demanded that the Admin- 
istration put up $1,750. Mr. Hayes was President and my distin- 
guished friend from Ohio was Secretary of the Treasury, and here is 
the correspondence. Cassanave addressed a letter to the President 
stating distinctly his demand: 


If my property is sacrificed under that judgment it will render me porns e3 
I am a poor man and unable to sustain such a loss, I have always assumed a 
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full share of the responsibility attaching to the official acts of the returnin 
board ; although I have never enjoyed any of the fruits resulting from its find- 
ings; and in this connection I respectfully remind you that I hold no office un- 
der your administration and have derived no pecuniary benefits whatever 
therefrom; but, on the contrary, I have sustained considerable loss in my busi- 
ness on account of my identity with the board. Messrs, Anderson, Wells, and 
Kenner, the other three me: rs, and their numerous family connections, are 
enjoying lucrative positions in the employ of the Government. 
= + $ s $ s è 

I called upon Mr. SHERMAN yesterday and he proffered me a contribution of 
$109 as the only relief he could offer me, which I was compelled to decline out 
of respect for the great finance minister of our Government. 


[Laughter. ] 


Is published this dispatch: 


E. Norrn CULLOM, 
New Orleans, La. : 


Should wesend $1,000 more on returning board judgment will yougive reason- 
able time for balance? 
SHELLABARGER & WILSON, 
To this dispatch came the following reply: 
New ORLEANS, LA., August 13, 1879, 


Messrs, SHELLABARGER & WILson, Washington, D. O.: 


If you can send me $250 more, making a total of $1,750, and Cassanave will 
give security not to dispose of his property, I will wait till Jan’y 1. 
E. NORTH CULLOM, 


WASHINGTON, D, O., August 13, 1879, 
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To that another dispatch is sent: 
WAsnINGTON, D. C., August 15, 1879. 
E. Norrn CULLOM, 
New Orleans 
Will cause $1,000 to be mailed to-day, provided you stop sale and wait until 
January 1 for balance. Answer immediately. 
G. CASSANAVE. 


. 
r 


To which Cullom replied: 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., August 15, 1879. 
G. CAssanA 
Washing D.C.: 


I willnot. Sale goes on. 
E. SMITH CULLOM. 
Cassanave carried the answer to Shellabarger, who indorsed upon it 
the following words: 
To Secretary SHERMAN: 


I telegraphed that I would send $1,000 to-day ifsale would stop and od ry 


ae ae oe balance till January,and this is the answer. t shall Ido 


the $1,000? 

Cassanave delivered the indorsed dispatch to Sherman, as he states, 
ata Cabinet meeting, and the Secretary wrote upon it to Shellabarger 
as follows: 

You may offer the $1,250. 
J.S. 

Cullom declined to take the $1,250; he demanded $1,750, to be paid 
upon this execution to relieve his property, and the result was that the 
$1,750 was paid, and this illustrious patriot retired into the shades of 
private life on the fruits of his judicial action in the returning board 
of Louisiana! 

Mr. President, I make no charge of corruption. The Senator from 
Ohio was then Secretary of the Treasury, and this man was dogging 
and haunting him and the administration in order that his property 
might be saved from the results of this judicial procedure. But I ask 
the question of the American people, what claim had Cassanave upon 
the administration of Hayes if he simply decided the law, if he simply 
carried out what was his constitutional duty? Why was it that every 
man connected with that returning board, if it made simply and solely 
a declaration of right based on principle and the law—why was every 
one of these men rewarded with office, from the highest to the lowest, 
until to-day there is no page of American history that demands more 
explanation ? 

TheSenatorfrom Ohio attacks the people of Louisiana for crimes which 
would stamp them with infamy not to be effaced by generations of good 
conduct and honorable patriotism. I make nocommenton the fact that 
the Senators from that State are to-day absent. Istand here to avouch 
whatever has been done in the State of Louisiana, not to bring about 
unfair elections, not to deprive of the ballot any qualified voter, but to 
defeata ruthless, outrageous, and criminal conspiracy against their prop- 
erty at the hands of men who went to that State for the sole p of 
plunder and to load themselyes with what little was left by the war to 
that unfortunate people. 

When the Senator talks here or elsewhere about the history of this 
returning board, he should add the immediately preceding history of 
the Southern States, when millions upon millions of fraudulent State 
debts were piled up in a single twelvemonth; when the people of that 
devoted region were compelled to stand and see the plundering carpet- 
baggers, that came like vultures to the battle-field they had not visited 
before, leading the poor and credulous negroes to their destruction and 
the destruction of the States in which they lived. There is a record 
that can not be effaced. 

But the Senator brings newspapers here with stories of outrage and 
murder and crimesinnumerable. Ah, Mr. President, where would the 
Senator from Ohio or myself be if the newspapers were to be quoted 
againstus? Where wouldany member of theSenatebe? What would 
become of any pone man in this country if newspapers are to be taken 
as evidence before any tribunal? 

Mr. President, I am sorry that a change has come over the spirit 
of the dream of the distinguished Senator from Ohio. I have great 
respect for him, for his ability, for his public services; no man has 
greater. I read a few months ago, in his tour through the country 
after the last adjournment of Congress, the following, and it inspired 
a feeling toward that Senator which, I must admit, I had never felt 
before. In his at Nashville he instituted a comparison between 

t‘ the blue and the gray,” as follows: , 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 


ple divided on opposite lines and bore more than your share of 
the terrible losses and pase ty of the war. It is over, thank ! But the 
co bravery, and fortitude of both sides are now the pride and heritage of 
usall, Think not that I come here to re any man for the he took 
in that fight, or to revive in the heart of any one the triumph of ry or the 
of defeat. I do not come to make apologies, nor do I ask any of you. 
e war was perhaps unavoidable—bound to come some time, and the sooner 
ended the better. ‘ 
No man in the North questions the honesty of purpose or the heroism with 
which the Confederates maintained their cause, and you will give credit for like 
courage and honorable motives to Union soldiers. 


This address was delivered at Nashville. It is to be hoped it was the 
sincere conviction and an honest utterance from the heart of my dis- 
tinguished friend. But whether it was climatic infiuence or not, in a 


Your 


few weeks afterwards he delivered another address on the blue and the 
gray in the State of Illinois, in which he said: 
THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 


One blow was yet to be struck, and that was by the hand of an assassin, in- 
spired by the fanaticism of the rebellion. Lincoln was killed when his heart 
was full of gratitude to God, generosity to vanquished rebels, and will 
toallmen. The veteran armies of the Union were rapidly disband: 

Let us pause at the end of the war and imagine with what feeling these re- 
turning soldiers would have received the prophecy that within twenty years 
the same elements of hostility to the Union cause; the same alliance between 
Confederates and their sympathizers would be in possession of the Presidential 
office and in the substantial control of the Government; that the slaves, though 
nominally free, were deprived, by unlawful means, of all political power 3 
their former owners. 

BLACKS AND WHITES. 


What lan; can ress the cruel and barbarous atrocity of the control- 
ling elements of the South in their treatment of the Republicans, both white and 
black, and especially of the freedmen, who had been invested by constitutional 
amendments with liberty and politicalrights? * * * In this wayand by these 
means the Democratic party in the South now holds in solid and unbroken ar- 
ray e Southern State with in political power conferred by the free- 
dom of the slaves. This is the basis of their power. 

< * = And, fellow-citizens, this isnot athingofthepast. It isa continuing 
fact. Itisa fact to-day. There is not an intelligent man in this broad land of 
either party who does not know that Mr. Cleveland is now President of the 
United States by virtue of crimes against the elective franchise, including mur- 
der, arson, ballot-box stuffing, forgery and perjury, but for which James G. 
Bjaine would now be in his place. * * + 

Why discriminate against Mackin and Tosney, by sending them to the peni- 
tentiary, while sending Democrats of the Seuth, by means of like offenses, to 
the Senate and the House and to represent the great Republic in foreign courts ? 
* * * Colored men were deprived of the right to vote in counties, districts, and 
States where the vote could change the result. If intimidation was necessary 
it was resorted to, even tothe extentof murder, * * * Itwasproposed by the 
Republicans in Congress to pass a bill called the force bill, intended to arm the 
executive authorities with ample power to defend the colored people against 
these outrages, I always thought that this bill should have oe am 

It can be truly said that every atrocity, every political crime, violence, or 
wrong in the South was committed by Democrats,and the Democratic party 
uniformly refused to examine, prevent, or punish in any case any of these 
crimes. * * © In this way,and by crimes soatrocious, the second rebellion of 
the Democratic party is a success. Republicanism has been stamped out in the 
South. Organized and disciplined force, with social ostracism, prevents in many 
States all free discussion and all remonstrance from white OY Poppe while 
the freedmen are held in a baser subjection by the prejudice of race and by the 
want of arms and organizatiqn, the inheritance of slavery. 


Who could believe that from the same lips came the sentiments that 
were uttered in Nashville and then in Illinois? And as if to add em- 
phasis, the Senator said in his speech at Nashville: 

á BLACKS AND WHITES. 

If the kindly spirit stated by Senator Vestr— 

Referring to a speech I made in the Senate in regard to the negro 
race— 
is manifested, the color line will disappear from American politics and we can 
then look only to the safety, development, and power of one great and united 
country. The freedman in the full enjoyment of his rights will divide between 
parties as other citizens do, and his labor will become the great factor in the 
wealth and prosperity of the region in which he lives. It is now contributing 
its full share in building ap with marvelous rapidity the region I have recently 
traversed, and will be of infinitely more value to the South than the heedless 
and listless labor of slaves in the olden time, Win these people by kindness 
and a just regard to their constitutional rights and they will vote with youand 
do their full share to make the Séuth rich, prosperous, and happy. 

I also wish to express in the strongest lan my AFEA a t u and res; 
for the vim and energy with which the South is grappling with the new condi- 
tions of labor and industry by which they are surrounded, and my confident be- 
lief tbat within a single generation your people will be more repaid for 
the value of their slaves by the results of diversified industry and subdivision 
of land. The time will come and seems now near at hand when you and your 
children will rejoice not only that the slaves are free, but that the Union has 
been preserved and stren; med, 

And yet the men whom the Senator from Ohio, at Nashville, ad- 
dressed in these fraternal words were, at Springfield, ku klux, night- 
riders, murderers, assassins, ballot-box stuffers, men unworthy of asso- 
ciation with honest people anywhere and at any time ! 

Mr. President, I leave it to the Senator to explain this marvelous 
change. When he asserts that he has sufficiently accounted for thè 
transactions of the returning board and the subsequent events in Loui- 
siana, at the risk even of his contempt I undertake to say that the 
American people will never be satisfied with the explanation he has 
made here to-day, but that, like James G. Blaine, they have already 
come to the conclusion that it will tax the ingenuity and ability of the 
Senator from Ohio beyond his power to show why it was that the vote 
of Louisiana, as made by the returning was good for the pur- 

of giving the electors of Louisiana to Mr. Hayes for the Presidency 
ut not good to make Packard governor of the State. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam much obliged to my friend from Missouri 
for his kindness in reading extracts from my es. They sound 
much better to me read by him than when spoken by myself. The 
speeches speak for themselves, icularly the one at Nashville. Every 
word I uttered on that night I utter now. If I could repeat it over I 
would add emphasis to give force and effect to it, and so I feel about 
the South. I have not the slightest feeling of hostility against the 
South, and no desire in regard to it except to preserve and protect the 
rights of all the people of the South. 

Now, in regard to my speech at Springfield, every word of that is 
true. Why doesnotthe Senator disputesome fact stated in that speech ? 
That was a review made to a Legislature—indeed, both speeches were 
made to legislative assemblies, dignified and honorable men. I was 


vy 
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speaking in sight of the monument of Lincoln; I was recalling the in- 
cidents of Lincoln’s life, the period of the war, and referred, of course, 
to the Democratic party North and South. Icould not truthfully draw 
a more flattering picture. The one was a speech made as to the future 
to men who, I believed, were hopefully looking forward to the disap- 
pearance of the feelings of the war. The other wasa recapitulation and 
review of the past. Every word ofitistrue. Ifthe Senator can point 
out the inconsistency in those speeches he will obligeme. Thereis not 
a single word in one inconsistent with the other. I did denounce the 
course of the Democratic party North and South, during and since the 
war, cially in regard to the reconstruction measures. I did at 
Nashville speak hopefully, and I feel hopefully, of the future, but itis 
only upon the basis of the recognized rights of every American citizen. 

Now, let us go alittle further. The Senator from Missouri is play- 
ing anew role. He is trying to make discontent in the Republican 
party. He asks, why did you not stand by Packard? Who removed 

ackard? Whodeprived him of his office? Had President Hayesany 
power to elect Packard to office? Had President Hayes any power to 
recognize him before a Legislature there had returned him as duly 
elected? What did Hayes do to Packard? Did he find him in office ? 
General Grant had refused to recognize him’ when Kellogg was gov- 
ernor. If there was any fault, there was the trouhle. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. I endeavored to avoid as far as I could bringing in the 
names of persons who are not members of this body. I yesterday 
brought in the name of Mr. Conkling without premeditation. I ask 
the Senator now, before he continues his statement in regard to the 
Republican visiting statesmen who went to New Orleans, one of them 
now an associate justice of the Supreme Courtof the United States—— 

ge SHERMAN. I hope the Senator will not interrupt me by a 

Mr. VEST. I will not, but I rose to ask a question as to a matter 
of history. Did they not bend all their energies to induce the Packard 
legislature to break up and join the Nicholls legislature, soas to make 
a aora there and validate the action of that legislature in favor of 

yes? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ifany Republican did intend to prevent Packard 
from being governor of Louisiana he did not doit asa Republican, but 
in some other way. I would have drawn the line, I confess, if I had 
stood in the place of President Grant. Iwould have accepted the call of 
the governor of Louisiana, and have prevented, if possible, the actual cul- 
mination that occurred; but long before the advent of President Hayes 
into office the time had passed, and these two rival legislatures, both 
claiming to be duly elected, were in hostile array against each other, 
and there was no governor to recognize, no Legislature to recognize, 
and President Hayes had no more power over the returns sent by the 
returning board to the Legislature than he had over the Koran of Ma- 
homet. So he knew, and so Governor Packard knew. But the Sen- 
ator comes here and mourns over Packard. Is not Packard able to 
take care of himself? Governor Packard told President Hayes that 
he could not ask that anything more should bedone. I have here the 
official report. Here is a letter from President Hayes to the Secretary 
of War, dated April 20, 1877: 

EXECUTIVE Mansion, Washington, April 20, 1877. 

Sir: Prior to my entering upon the duties of the Presidency there had been 
stationed by order of my predecessor in the immediate vicinity of the buildin 
used as a state-house in New Orleans, La., and known as ‘‘ Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute,” a detachment of United States infantry. Finding them in that place, I 
have thought proper to delay decision of the question of their removal until I 
could determine whether the condition of affairs is now such as to either re- 

uire or justify continued military intervention of the National Government in 
the affairs of the State, 

In my opinion there does not now exist in Louisiana such domestic violence 
as is contemplated by the Constitution as the ground upon which the military 
pomi of the National Government may be invoked for the defense of the State. 

he disputes which exist as to the right of certain claimants to the chief execu- 
tive office of that State are to be settled and determined not by the Executive of 
the United States, but by such orderly and peaceable methods as may be provided 
by the constitution and the laws of the State. Having the assurance that nore- 
sort to violence is contemplated, but on the contrary the disputes in question 
are to be settled by l methods under and in acco: ce with law, I deem 
it proper to take on in accordance with the principles announced when I 
entered upon the duties of the Presidency. 

You are therefore directed to see thatthe proper orders are issued for the 


removal of snid troops at an early date from their present position to such reg- 
ular barracks in the vicinity as may be selected for their occupation. 


R. B. HAYES. 
To Ion., Groner W. McCrary, 
Secretary of War. 


Here is what Governor Packard said five days afterward, when this 
action of President Hayes was known by him. In surrendering his 
position he said; : 

Had the General Assembly continued in session at the State House I should 
have deemed it my duty to have asserted and defended my government to the 
last, notwithstanding the withdrawal of troops; but with the Legislature disinte- 
grated, andno prospect of K agere success, I can not task your tried fidelity by 
MEE you longer to continue to aid me in the struggle kave thus far main- 
tain: I therefore announce to > prea that I am compelled to abstain for the 
present from all active assertion of my government. I waive none of my legal 
rights, but yield only to saperior force. I am wholly discouraged by the fact 

one by one, the Republican State governments of the South have been 
forced to succumb to force, fraud, or policy. 
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Governor Packard never blamed President Hayes for his course, and 
after the action that had been taken and the Republican legislature 
dwindled away one by one, Packard never complained; and now the 
Senator complains for him, and he reads from a speech of Mr. Blaine, 
I felt myself as Mr. Blaine did, and probably if the younger and more 
active spirits of the party could have had their way they would have 
asserted this issue then before the 4th of March came. I felt that way. 
I say now that any Republican who failed or faltered in supporting 
Packard to the extent of his constitutional ability I would hardly rece 
ognize as a Republican. I felt that way, and so said in a speech at 
Mansfield in August, 1877, a quotation from which I have inserted in 
my remarks. 

I there said distinctly that I believed Packard was elected governor 
of Louisiana and was driven out by force, and you come now and 
plead for Packard. Packard does not ask you to do it after your peo- 
ple had driven him out, deprived him of his office, tried to disgrace 
him; after you had established a reign of tyranny and violence there; 
after you had driven him out and it was impossible for the President 
of the United States without usurping power to interpose. No State 
government had recognized Packard and the President of the United 
States could only recognize a governor in actual de facto power. He 
must be a governor in fact as well as in right, and Packard had not 
reached that stage. He had not reached it because your party de- 
prived him of it. He does not ask any pity or any feeling of that 
kind. He was properly appointed to a high office and deserved a 
higher one, because among the men whom I have met in public life he 
was one of the purest and one of the best and one of the ablest. 

But now I come to the Cassanave story. Where in heaven did the 
Senator hit on it? I ask the Senator what he read it from. 

Mr. VEST. It was published in the Washington Post, from which 
I quoted it, 

Mr. SHERMAN. How did it get in the RECORD, from which the 
Senator read it? 

Mr. VEST. Ina speech made here in the discussion of the Kellogg 


case 

Mr. SHERMAN. Cassanave was a member of the returning board. 
He was a respectable citizen. He was persecuted for his action on that 
board, and he complained. He and all the rest of his people down 
there were harried to death by local oppression. It seems he was a 
livery-stable keeper. He complained that he had been oppressed— 
threatened with an execution and bankruptcy, and came to appeal to 
political friends for help. ‘There is not a man on either side of the 
Senate who has not-had the same appeals made to him over and over 
again. Was anything wrong done? 

It seems I was willing to give him $100, and he thought that was not 
enough. His counsel, Shellabarger & Wilson, very respectable gentle- 
men here, were trying to get money for him, and it seems they got 
$1,700. How many broken ducks in the Democratic party who have 
come here for office and been disappointed would be glad to be paid to 
get back to their homes? [Laughter.] I believe Cassanave was an 
honest, good man, of good reputation, and the people of Louisiana speak 
well of him, but the counsel he employed to defend him insomeof the 
prosecutions against the returning board charged him $5,000. That 
Was a gross, an outrageous price. He paid part of it, and $1,700 was 
left. Any man of any kind of generosity would help as a matter of 
course, and I did, and all of you would have done as much. 

There is another thing that the Senator brings in, taken, it seems, 
from the New York or Washington Post. Where it got its authority 
for the statement that $223,000 was paid to people connected with the 
returning board I can not imagine, because there were only five mem- 
bers of the returning board. Two of them were appointed to office, 
and they were able and good men. Both of them admirably discharged 
their duties without a word of complaint. Mr. Wells, Governor Wells, 
as he was commonly called, was a native of Louisiana, everywhere re- 
spected. 

Pit is true he ran against a very serious social feeling there in regard 

to his participation in the returning board; but he was appointed to 
office, and so was Anderson, still living, I believe, in the vigor of life, 
a planter, as honorable and true a man as I ever saw in my life. Iam 
bound now and glad to say this much of him. He was appointed toa 
subordinate position in the eustom-house and held it and performed its 
duties well and perhaps holds it yet. He held it during a number of 
years and I am inclined to think he is there yet. I appointed Ander- 
son and I wish I could have given hima better appointment. I do not 
make any apologies, for he was abrave, good, and true man, who amidst 
great temptation performed a duty which could be of no possible bene- 
fit to himself, and yet you complain because he got an office. I would 
have appointed him to a great deal better one if I had had the power, 
not because he had made this returning-board report, but because he 
had the courage to do what was right in spite of ostracism and’ perse- 
cution. 

Now, the Senator from Missouri retreats from the contest that he in- 
vited about the election ofa President of the United States, and quotes 
here from the Washington Post some old speech that somebody made 
on a leave to print away off.in a corner of some CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. I never heard of it before in my life, but the Senator reads that 
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to get out of that strait. No, no, the truth is that whenever the le- 
gality of the election of President Hayes is disputed, I will not only 
deny it, but I will, as I said, hold any man who will do so in con- 
tempt. Iam sorry my friend incurs so great a risk as to suffer under 
that penalty, but it is not a very severe one, indeed, for him, but I 
hope it will make him more cautious, and that he as well as others 
will remember the historical facts I have brought to bear to convince 
him that everything that was claimed then was true. Ah, he says, I 
read from newspapers. Well, he read second-hand from the Washing- 
ton Post. I read from the revised speeches of these gentlemen, which, 
the paper says, were revised, and here they are. They are the words 
of these men just as much as the words taken by that gentleman yon- 
der are my words now. If they are not true, disavow them. 

Ifthe Senator from Missouri, instead of raking up Cassanave’s troubles 
and stories of the trial and of his adventures in getting money to pay 
his counsel fees, would make a good round disclaimer against the doc- 
trines proclaimed by his associates, it would be more satisfactory to the 
people of the country. If the Senators from the South would only give 
us an assurance that there shall be free and fair elections in the South, 
if the Senators will only do what the Constitution and laws require 
them to do, we shall have peace and fraternity, but let me say to you 
in all seriousness that if the colored people are deprived of their rights 
in the future as in the past, the difficulties and dangers that surround 
us will more increase year by year, and the time will come when you 
must yield them their rights, or worse will prevail. 

There can be no doubt of this. I havetalked with a gentleman who 
is in my eye, and therefore I donot name him. I appreciate the diffi- 
culties of the Southern question in the South. I should be glad to do 
anything I could to relieve you from your position. In some of those 
States the negroes are increasing rapidly in number while the whites 
are decreasing. The scepter of power is passing from your hands, 
There are grave complications growing out of this matter. If there is 
anything which can be done to lighten up and brighten up the con- 
dition of things in any part of the South, I should be glad to take my 
part in doing it. I do think that what you want more thamall else is 
what you seem not to want. You want to diversify your industries. 

Instead of breaking down the industries of the people of the North, 
you ought to try to rival the industries of the people of the North. In- 
stead of breaking down our tariff laws to bring in foreign competition 
to injure us, you ought to seek to strengthen those tariff laws so that 
you may have the benefit of them and build up your industries in the 
South, If you would turn your raw cotton into yarn and cloth and 
give employment to your labor there, you would add to the value of 
your lands and of your materials, Your industries point that way. 

t was with that spirit and with that idea in my mind thatI made my 
speech at Nashville, and every word of it is true. 

What you wantis internal development and improvement, the devel- 
opment of your resources, the cutting of your timber and converting it 
into lumber, the converting of your cotton into cloth and yarn, and the 
building up of machinery. You have coal, you have iron, you have 
everything down there that we have, and then you have the advantage 
of cheap labor, because the negroes of the South, if you will only treat 
them fairly, get over the prejudices of past generations of slavery, and 
give them the same advantages and opportunities that you would give 
a white man among you, will prove to be intelligent and able and 
strong workingmen. When I was in Birmingham I was surprised at 
the number of strong black men accustomed to hard work, delving 
away in the coal mines, acting also as puddlers and in other branches 
in the furnaces, the most valuable workingmen there. 

It is to building up your industries that I desire you to turn your 
attention. But if you continue the policy of the past, continue the 
policy that is described by Governor McEnery and Senator Eustis to 
consider this people as entirely unfit for any political rights, if you say 
you will dominate over them and deprive them of their constitutional 
rights, then you surely will build up trouble for yourselves in the fut- 
ure. 

3ut I have been led off in reply to my friend from Missouri further 
than I intended. It is sufficient for me to say that Packard asks no 
man to apologize for him. He is a brave, true Republican. No man 
felt more deeply andsincerely the result of the events in Louisiana than 
I did, but there was no help for it, with the surrounding hostile ele- 
ments armed and organized, but that his power must melt away, and 
President Hayes did right in giving him a large and valuable office, 
which he richly deserved. 

Mr. HAWLEY, Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Vest] referred to the commission that was sent to Louisiana in April, 
1877, of which I had the honor to bea member. Judge Lawrence, of 
lllinois, the now Associate Justice Harlan, of Kentucky, ex-Governor 
Brown, of Tennessee, and the Hon. Wayne MacVeagh were members 
ofit. Itis sometimes called the MacVeagh commission, more prop- 
erly the Lawrence commission it should be. I understood the Sena- 
tor from Missouri to ask if that commission did not bend all its energies 
to getting members of the Packard legislature to go into the Nicholls 
legislature to settle the title of Hayes? Was that the remark? 

Mr. VEST. lLasked if the members of the commission did not do 
that thing. I will frankly state to the Senator from Connecticut that 


I never heard his name connected with any such personal action. I 
did hear, and it was published in the papers at the time, that mem- 
bers of that commission of visiting statesmen, as they were called, did 
work long and arduously to induce the Packard legislature to break 
up and join the Nicholls legislature. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ithink that commission is not entitled to the honor 


of the appellation of ‘“‘ visiting statesmen.” I think that term was ap- 
plied to the gentlemen who went down just after the election in the 
autumn of 1876. We never were called anything more than the Law- 
rence or the MacVeagh commission. 

The Senator is mistaken on any theory, as to whether anybody did 
anything of that kind or not. The difficulty of the situation was just 
this: Mr. Hayes, having been in office a month, saw that there was no 
Legislature in Louisiana that could call upon the President of the United 
States to keep the peace in that State in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion, because the Constitution says the Legislature shall call on the 
United States to suppress insurrection if the Legislature be in session, 
and if the Legislature be not in session the governor may call. Who 
was governor and who was the Legislature? That was the question 
in dispute. Should the President decide off-hand, ‘‘ I think Packard 
is governor; I will send a brigade of troops to make him governor and 
keep him in,” or vice versa, should he decide for Nicholls? That was 
the dilemma in which President Hayes was placed. 

He appointed this commission to go down there in the first place to 
get facts, to ascertain how many undisputed members there were in 
each legislature and to see, of course, whether they could get together 
a legislature a majority of the members of which were men whose titles 
were not disputed. The commission went down there and they found 
Governor Packard in the custom-house, I think, really master of about 
half an acre of ground, and with a police force protecting him there, 
going, possibly, to his house tosleep; and they found Governor Nicholls 
in possession practically of the State, with a well-organized force of 
about 3,000 troops. They found the supreme court declining to act. 
They found thirteen of the eighteen district judges Republicans, some 
of them acting and some not acting, some who were elected having 
qualified before the Nicholls board and some having qualified else- 
where. It would have taken from that time to this to decide where 
the State government of Louisiana actually was upon those facts. 

The desire of the National Government, the desire of Mr. Hayes and 
his Cabinet, was that the properly elected members should get together 
in one legislature with which he could deal. That legislature could 
call upon him for troops if it desired to doso. If the Packard men had 
the most influence they could have got men out of the Nicholl’s legisla- 
ture over to the Packard legislature. The upshot of it naturally was, 
that without this commission undertaking to coax them to one side or 
the other, the moment it was distinctly understood down there that 
President Hayes was not to use United States troops to enforce obedi- 
ence to Packard (which perhaps would have created a civil war) the 
Packard legislature broke up, and the question was who would get first 
over into the other legislature, and in a short time there was a large 
majority in that legislature who were legal members according to the 
returning board. 

General Grant had before practically solved the question when he 
said the previous winter that he would no longer use troops to make 
governors. Right or wrong, the question was settled then beyond all 
further controversy. The telegram of General Grant is as follows: 

EXEcurTive Mansion, Washington, D. 0., January 7, 1877. 
To Governor KELLOGG, New Orleans: 


Iam constrained to decline your request for the aid of troops to inaugurate 
the new State government to-morrow. Todo so would be to recognize one of 
two rival governments for the State—executive and legislative—at the very 
time when a committee of cach House of Congress is in the State capital of 
Louisiana investigating all the facts connected with the late election, at which 
each of the contestants claims to have been legally elected. All thé troops can 
be called upon tp do will be to suppress violence if not should take place, and 
leave constitutional authority and means to settle which is the rightful gov- 
ernor and which the legal legislature. This done, troops may be used to u 
hold the rightful government in the State, if called upon in accordance with the 
spirit and meaning of the Constitution. 

U. S. GRANT. 


And that General Grant reiterated, and President Hayes was obliged 
to take the question up where Grant left it. 9 

The Senator from Missouri asked another question, how it could be 
that Nicholls could become governor and Hayes President. Here is an 
extract from a paper issued by the Nicholls party itself: 

Indeed, as to Presidential electors, the mode of their appointment is, by the 
Constitution of the United States, leit to the discretion of the Legislature of the 
State; therefore the General Assembly of Louisiana might create any tribunal 
Kaery te and confide to it the appointment of electors for President and Vice- 

en 

Consequently it may properly authorize such a tribunal in the case of the 
election of Presidential electors by the people to count the votes and decide 
and declare who were entitled to seats in the electoral college. 

The Nicholls party acknowledged, therefore, that the returning board 
under the laws of the State had a perfect right to declare who were 
electors. They made no dispute upon that; they gave up that point. 
The returning board had a right to declare who were electors; but 
when it came to ascertaining who was governor they denied that the 
registrars of the election had a right to make up the returns and send 
them to the returning board, and denied that the returning board had 
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a right to revise them and declare who were members of the Legisla- 
ture, because the constitution of that State contained the usual pro- 
vision that the title of members should be decided by the Legislature 
itself. This is from the same address : 

The constitution of the State of Louisiana requires that “returns of all elec- 
= for members of the General Assembly shall be made to the Secretary of 

And then it provided that they should be laid before the Legislature 
in the usual way, giving legislative bodies the right to decide on the 

qualifications of their own members and upon the title of the govern- 
oralso. The Nicholls men admitted that the returning board might 
declare who were chosen Presidential electors, but claimed that the 
constitution of the State of Louisiana gave to the Legislature the de- 
cision of who was governor as wellas the decision of who were elected 
members of the Legislature. The matter settled itself when General 
Grantsaid he would no longer make governors with a brigade of United 
States troops. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Kansas to yield to me fora 
-moment that I may make a suggestion to the Senator from Connecticut 
-in charge of this bill. I know that there are several gentlemen who 
desire to address the Senate on the question of the admigsion of Da- 
‘kota; and I think that to enable them to do so will require perhaps 
a longer session this evening than the Senate will desire; and inas- 
much as yesterday we agreed by unanimous consent to take the vote 
to-day, I ask those in charge of the bill if it will not Be agreeable to 
change this unanimous consent to to-morrow? 

Mr. PLATT. Of course I need not say I am anxious to finish the 
bill. Iam, and have been for some time; but still the discussion has 
taken an unexpected turn to-day, and little has Leen said directly upon 
the main question as to whether South Dakota ought to be admitted 
to the Union. I do not wish to compel Senators to speak here until a 
late hour this evening, and I have no objection that the arrangement 
shall be continued for to-morrow as it was for to-day. The Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] is interested in the bill, and I ask 
him to say what he desires. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would be largely governed ix my wishes in the 
matter if I knew exactly how many Presidential candidates on the 
other side proposed yet to speak. I believe we have heard now from 
three, and probably we might cut off the debate somewhat if it should 
be advertised how many more of them wish to make stump speeches 
instead of speaking on the Dakota bill. 

As far as I am personally concerned I am entirely willing to agree to 
whatever arrangement the honorable Senator from Connecticut may 
make. Iam quite anxious for one, and I think I can speak for the 
minority of the Committee on Territories when I say that they are anx- 
ious that some action should be taken upon this bill. Its pendency 
prevents our attending to many other matters which are in hand; and 
therefore I should like to have a disposition of the bill as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. PLATT. Do you want to go on to-night? 

Mr. BUTLER. Ido not care about going on to-night. I want it 
understood how many Presidential candidates wish to speak. Then T 
might determine what to do. 

Mr. DAWES. Let the arrangement made yesterday for to-day be 
continued for to-morrow. 

Mr. PLATT. Iask that the same unanimous arrangenient which 
was agreed to in reference to the vote being taken to-day be extended 
until to-morrow. I think perhaps that will accommodate Senators. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not understand the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. DAWES. That was precisely what I suggested. 

Mr. BUTLER. , I did not know but that he might have entered the 
field of Presidential candidates. [Laughter.] = 

Mr. PLATT. I would prefer to fix an hour at which the vote shall 
be taken to-morrow. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The debate to-day has turned on another ques- 
tion than the admission of Dakota. 

Mr. PLATT. We shall get back to Dakota to-morrow. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. There is a gentleman now on the floor who has 
taken the floor to makeaspeech. Ispentsix weeks in Louisiana about 
the time to which reference has been made to-day. Ido not know that 
I shall want to speak; but there may be things said- that may induce 
me, contrary to any unwillingnessI may have, to speak to-morrow, and 
I do not desire that thereshall beany arrangement which, after the polit- 
ical speeches made on this question on the otherside, will cut meor any- 
body else off who may desire to be heard on this subject. Let the debate 
goon. Iam perfectly willing to vote whenever the proper time comes. 
Idonot know that Ishall say a word on the bill, but I donot want gentle- 
men on the other side to make party speeches and assert as facts things 
which I think are not exactly according to the testimony in the case, 

and be compelled to vote without an opportunity to speak if I desire 
to do so. Therefore I should like to have the bill go over without any 
understanding as to a particular time for voting. there is debate on 
the other side which requires reply, I certainly shall want an oppor- 
tunity to reply. I have no desire to participate in the debate, but I 


am not willing to hear an arraignment of the party to which I belong 
by pcereeay on the other side without an opportunity on my part to 
reply. 

Mr. PLUMB. I will yield to the Senator from Delaware now, if he 
wishes to speak. ` 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Iam much obliged to the Senator from Kansas, 
but I am not in the habit of accepting favors from that quarter. 
[Laughter. ] es 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the final vote on this bill and the amendments 
be taken to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALL. I was not aware that there had been any consent given 
to take the vote to-day. I was nota party to any such arrangement. 
I do not think the debate should be terminated abruptly and without 
opportunity on the part of several Senators who may wish to partici- 
pate in the discussion to be heard. I would not have felt myself bound 
by the action of the Senate as to the conclusion of the debate to-day. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam quite sure that my friend from Florida would 
not object to the carrying out of an arrangement regularly entered into 
without objection. Iam always glad to hear the Presidential candi- 
dates, and I do not desire to cut off the debate which has been progress- 
ing now for a good while, and many other subjects than Dakota have 
been talked about. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Florida to interpose an objection. 

Mr. CALL. Yes, sir, I object. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, it had not been my intention to speak 
on this question until I heard the remarks of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. VEST] yesterday. 

Mr. CALL. If the Senator from Kansas will allow me I merely 
wish to say that while I do not feel myself bound by the agreement 
made last night to vote to-day, yet when the agreement was made with 
the knowledge and consent of the Senators present, I shall not stand 
in the way of carrying it out; and if the Senator from Kansas prefers 
to speak in the morning I shall not object to the arrangement pro- 


Mr. PLUMB. As far as my personal convenience is concerned I 
would as soon go on to-night as to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will again submit the 
proposition of the Senator from Connecticut, that the final vote on the 
pending bill and the amendments be taken to-morrow. Is there ob- 
jection? [A pause.] TheChair hears none. That is the understand- 
ing and agreement of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope the Senator from Connecticut will call up this 
measure immediately after the conclusion of the routine business to- 
morrow morning, instead of waiting until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. PLATT. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. CALL. Do I understand there is no particular time fixed to- 
morrow for the vote? [‘‘None.’’] $ 

Mr. PLATT. I will say, as I think it seems to be the wish of the 
Senate, that I will endeavor to call up the bill as soon as the routine 
business is di of to-morrow morning, and I have no doubt we 
can dispose of this bill at a reasonably early hour to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Massachusetts to suggest that unanimous consent be given that 
this bill be taken up at theconclusion of the routine morning business 
to-moMw morning? Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, Mr. President, if the Senator from Kansas will 
yield to me, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kansas yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes, sir. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 16th instant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 1387) authorizing the appointment of James §. Jouett to 
a first lientenancy of cavalry in the United States Army; and 

An act (S. 1371) for the relief of Alfred Hedberg. 


MAJ. D. N. BASH—VETO MESSAGE, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before submitting the motion of the 
Senator from Iowa, the Chair lays before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States. 

The message was read, as follows: 

To the Senate: 

I return without approval Senate bill No. 258, entitled ‘‘An act for the relief 
of Maj. Daniel N. Bas ymaster, United States Army.” 

The object of this billis to release Paymaster Bash from all liability to the 
Government for the loss by theft of $7,350.93, which was intrusted to him for 
the payment of United States troops at various posts, one of which was Fort 
M ey, in Wyoming Territory. 

He started from Cheyenne Depot, accompanied by his clerk, D. F. Bash. Be- 
fore starting he ee to procure an iron safe in which he could deposit the 
money which he should have in his possession during his absence, but was un- 
able to do so. It is alleged that it is customary for paymasters in such cases to 
be furnished with safes by the Government, 
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On the 17th day of March, 1887, Major Bash arrived at Douglas, Wyo., having 
in his possession $350.93, which was a balance left in his hands after making 
previous payments on the way. At Douglas he received by express $7,000, $250 
of which were in silver. He was met here by an escort, consis of asergeant 
and private soldier, who had been sent from Fort McKinney, and who were 
under orders to report to the paymaster at Douglas, and to act as guard from 
that place to Fort McKinney. 

Another unsuccessful attempt having been made at Douglas to obtain a safe 
or treasure box in which to carry the money, the same was put in a leather 
valise as the best thing that could be done in the circumstances. The money 
was first handed by the paymaster to his clerk, and by the clerk putin the valise 
and handed to the se tof the escort. There is evidence that the sergeant 
was told not Ls ni $ it to be out of his sight. Immediately after supper at 
Douglas the entire party entered the si and proceeded upon their journey, 
the sergeant carrying the valise. Major asserts that he said to the sergeant, 
“You must take good care of the valise—it contains the money.” 

The next morning, on the 18th day of March, the party arrived at Dry Cheyenne. 
When the paymaster went in to breakfast at that place he found all the party 
at the brenkfast-table, After breakfast he walked out to the stage, thesergeant 
going at the same time. He asked him what he had done with the valise, and 
received the reply that it was in the stage. He then said to the sergeant, ** You 
ought to have brought it in with you; you should take better care of that valise,” 
The valise was then examined and the money was found untouched. 

Bago, erent gray $i the preacaruyot at Antelope Springs, Monn tee 
ritory, av half past 10 o’clock the same morning. The d prlergee alleges that he 
asked the sinpas if he should take dinner there, and that being answered in 
the negative, he remarked to him that he might then stay at the stage; that he 
then went to the stage station, leaving the two soldiers and the clerk at the 
stage; that he remained at the station warming himself a short time, finding 
there three citizens, one of whom he afterwards learned was Parker, the thief; 
that he left the room in which he had been warming himself and went to the 
dining-room, passing along the front of the house, and as he did so noticed the 
stage standing there, with no one near.it except a stock-tender; thaton reach- 
ing the dining-room he found his entire party at the table; that he looked 
“ pretty sharp " at the sergeant, as he was surprised to see him there, Lut as he 
was just eating his pie he (the-paymaster) said nothing to him; that not more 

a minute after that the sergeant and driver got up and went out; that 
three or four minutes after they went out they rushed back and said that the 
valise had been taken. 

It was found that the valise and money had been taken by Parker, who had 
mounted a horse and ridden away, He was pursued so closely that revolver 
shots were exchanged between the sergeant, who was badly mounted, and the 
thief. The sergeant stene? that he could have shot Parker if he had been pro- 
vided with a gun instead of a revolver. 

The facts in relation to this subject were developed upon a court of Heap J 
called for that purpose; and much of the above recited is derived from the cyi- 
dence of Major Bash himself, taken upon such inquiry. 

The following is the finding of the court concerning the conduct of the pay- 
master in the premises: 

“That . Daniel N. Bash, paymaster United States Army, did not give such 
direct and detailed orders to the members of the escort as to the manner in 
which they should guard the public money in his (Bash’s) possession while en 
route to Fort McKinney as the importance of the matter required; and that he 
did not take the proper and necessary pains to see that any orders which he 
had given on this subject were dulv obeyed." 

This finding defines a case of negligence which renders the paymaster liable 
for the loss of these funds. Buta number of Army officers, including the mem- 
bers of the court of inquiry, suggest that the paymaster thus found abt fault 
should be relieved from responsibility, This is much the fashion in these days, 

It is said that a safe should have been provided; that the paymaster had the 
right to rely upon the fidelity and efficiency of the escort, and that the two men 
furnished him as an escort were unintelligent and negligent; that they should 
have been armed with guns instead of pistols; and that the instructions given 
to the escort by the master were sufficient to acquit him of culpable neglect. 

It seemsto me that the omissions of care on the part of this officer are of such 
a nature as to render much that is urged in his favor irrelevant. He had the 
charge of this money. It was his care, vigilance, and intelligence which were 
the safeguards of its protection, If he had as full an appreciation as he indi- 
cates of the importance of having a safe, he must have known that in its ab- 
sence additional care and watchfulness on his part were necessary, whatever 
his escort or his clerk might do. 

But notwithstanding all this he seemed quite content to leave this large sum 
of money in the hands of those sent to him, not to have the custody of his funds, 
but lo guard him from violence and robbery. On the very morning of the day 
the theft was committed he had found fault with the sergeant for g the 
money in the stage while he took breakfast, and had said to him thaf he (the 
sergeant) ought to have brought it in with him. He here furnishes his own defi- 
nition of the kind of care which should have been taken of the money—the ser- 

nt “ought to have brought it in with him;” and this suggests the idea that 

t would have been quite consistent with his Sa and perhaps not much be- 

neath his dignity, if he had taken it in himself. ( hief Paymaster Terrill, in a 

letter favoring leniency, states that the coin could not have weighed less than 
15 pounds.) 

It must certainly be conceded that whatthen took place plainly warned him 
that to insure the safety of this money he must either take personal charge of it 
or he must at least be sure that those to whom he surrendered it were watchful 
and vigilant. And yet, when afew hours later, on the same day, upon arriv- 
ing at Antelope Springs, he was informed by the sergeant that he did not pro- 
pose to take dinner there, the paymaster almost casually said to him, ‘Then 

ou stay at the ,” and he himself went to a room atthestation towarm 
himself. When, as he went from there to the dining-room, he passed the stage 
and saw no one near it except a stock-tender, a very conservative idea of duty 
and care would have him to stop atthe stage and ascertain the condi- 
tion of affairs. If he had done so, he probably would have found the money 
there and could have taken it in with him or watched it until some of his party 
came out from dinner. I of doing this, he himself went to the dining- 
room and indicated his surprise at seeing the sergeant there by looking at him 
Bep However, as he was just eating his pie, nothing was said. 

It is not improbable that the thief waited for the clerk and escort, and lastly 
the paymaster himself, to enter the dining-room, before venturing to take, en- 
tirely unmolested, the containing the money. When it isconsidered that 
after finishing his pie the sergeant came out to the stage so nearly the exact mo- 
ment of the theft that, hee oe badly mounted, he was able to GASERA near 
enough in pursuit of the fleeing thief to exchange revolver shots with him, it is 
quite apparent that the loss might have been prevented if the r had 
remained a short time by the stage when he saw it unprotected, or had taken 
the valiso in with him, or promptly diverted the attention of the sergeant from 
his pie to the money which all abandoned. 

When, therefore, it is said that this loss can be charged in any degree to the 
neglect or default of the Government, it is answered that the direct and im- 
mediate cause of loss was the omission on the part of this paymaster of the 
Government, in whose custody these funds were placed, of the plainest and 
simplest acts of prudence and care, 

e temptation is very strong to yield assent to the proposition for the relief 


of a citizen from liability to the Government, arising from conduct not abso- 
lutely criminal; but the bonds and the security wisely exacted by the Govern- 
ment from its officers to insure proper discharge of public duty will be of very 
limited value if everything is to be excused except actual epen E 

Iam thoroughly convinced that the interests of the public would be better 
protected if fewer private bills were passed relieving officials upon slight and 
sentimental grounds from their pecuniary responsibilities; and the readiness 
with which Army officers join in applications for the condonation of negli co 
on the part of their Army comrades does not tend, in my opinion, to maintain 
that regard for discipline and that scrupulous observance of duty which should 
characterize those belonging to their honorable profession. 

I can not satisfy im heme that the negligence made apparent in this case should 


be overlooked. 
i GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Executive MANSION, April 18, 1888. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, this veto message turns upon a difference 
of opinion between President Cleveland, on full investigation, and the 
committees of the two Houses upon some conflicting evidence as to the 
precise time when a certain lieutenant finished eating his pie. Now, 
without the least disrespect to the Executive opinion on that important 
qurerion, I move that the message be referred to the Committee on 

aims. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ibelieve that case was reported by the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. HOAR. No, sir, 

Mr. SPOONER. It was reported by the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HOAR. They determined the case on the recommendation of 
General Sheridan, General Terry, General Crook, and some other officer, 
and on a full investigation of the facts. . 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iremember the case distinctly. We can discuss 
it when the Committee on Claims reports it back to be passed over the 
President’s veto; but I thought it was reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and I was going to ask that it be referred there. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts to refer the bill and the accompanying 
message to the Committee on Claims, and that the message be printed. 

The motion was agreed to, 


CLAIM OF WILLIAM Il, FREAR AGAINST FRANCE, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


In answer to the resolution of the Senate of the 5th of March last, calling upon 
the Secretary of State for copies of the correspondence relating to the claim of 
William H. r against the Government of France, for money due him for 

rovisions furnished in March, 1871, for revictualing Paris, I transmit a report 
m that officer, together with the correspondence called for by the resolution, 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, April 18, 1888. . 


FLORIDA PUBLIC LAND INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. PLUMB submitted the following-resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the expenses attending the investigation of alleged {ll and 
fraudulent conveyances of public lands in the State of Florida, authorized by 
the resolution of the Senate of the 18th instant, be paid out of the contingeht 
fund of the Senate, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A wg, from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T, O. TOWLES, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1473) 
authorizing the President of the United States to arrange a conference 
for the purpose of promoting arbitration and encouraging reciprocal 
commercial relations between the United States of America and the 
ca fe of Mexico, Central and South America, and the Empire of 
Brazil. 
CONFERENCE WITH SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES, 


Mr. FRYE. I submit a conference report. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1473) authorizing the President 
of the United States to arrange a conference for the purpose of promoting arbi- 
tration and apace ey 4 reciprocal commercial relations between the United 
States of America and the Republics of Mexico, Central and South America, and 
the Empire of Brazil, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement tothe amendment of the Senate 
numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 2. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 3, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 4, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 37 of 
the Senate amendment, after the word “States,” add the words “which are 
hereby invited to icipate in said conference.” In line 38 of the Senate amend- 
ment, in lieu of the sum proposed, insert *' $75,000.” Strike out all after the fig- 
ure “4,” in line 44 of the Senate amendment, down to the word “ the,” in line 
51, and insert the words “ Six delegates to said conference shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; two by the President of the Senate and two by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, who shall be members of their respective Houses, 
These d shall serve without compensation, but their actual necessary 
expenses be paid.” In line 56 of the Senate amendment, after the word 
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“clerks,” insert the words ‘‘and other assistants.” Strike outall after the word 
“ publication,” in line 58 of the Senate amendment, down to the semicolon after 
the word “languages,” in line 60, and insert the words ‘‘ by the Public Printer, 
in the English, Spanish, and Portuguese Janguages of so much of the proceed- 
ings of the conference as it shall determine. n line 61 of the Senate amend- 
ment strike out the word “full.” And the Senate agree to the same. 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement tothe amendment of the Senate 
numbered 5, and agree to the same. 

WM. P. FRYE, 


J. N. DOLPH, 
JOSEPH E. BROWN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JAMES B. McCREARY, 
JOHN E. RUSSELL, 
WM. W. MORROW, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I beg to ask my friend from Maine to explain this 
matter, and at the same time to express my opposition in any respect 
to a congress of nations or whatever the delegates to it being appointed 
either by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, or the House 
itself, or by the Senate or its President. I do not thinkitis within 
the line of proper precedents; but perhaps it may be explained. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, the first amendment which the House 
made was the amendment inserting ‘‘ Hayti and San Domingo” both 
in the title and in the body of the bill. The second amendment was 
inserting ‘‘ $75,000’ in place of ‘‘$100,000,’’ the House having passed 
a bill appropriating $20,000. The third amendment was that to which 
the Senator alludes, where, instead of the President of the United States 
appointing ten delegates who should serve without compensation, at 
the request of the other House the appointment of six was conferred 
upon the President, with the consent and advice of the Senate, two upon 
the President of the Senate, and two upon the Speaker of the House, 
to be appointed from their respective Houses. There were no i 
reasons given for that, and so far as I was concerned I could not see, 
and I do not think that the other conferees on the part of the Senate 
saw, any especial objection to it, as these members of the delegation re- 
ceive no compensation whatever for their services, and as the confer- 
ence will be held at a time zhen neither House will probably be in 
session, it being next year. 

The next amendment was tù- one inserting the Portuguese language 
as well as the English and Spanish, which was regarded as necessary 
on account of Brazil, and I learned on communication that it was de- 
sirable it should be inserted. 

The next amendment was the insertion vf the word “ assstants ” 
after ‘‘clerks.’? That was deemed necessary in order to cover “ in- 
terpreters.’’ 

I believe this covers all the changes whice have beer made in the 


bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have only to address myself to one, and that is 
the one to which I asked the attention of my friend from Maine a few 
moments ago. 

I do not understand upon what principle of public practice or of 
the Constitution of the United States a quasi-diplomatic conference 
between the United States and foreign powers is to be carried on by 
a body of men any of whom are appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives or by the Senate. I do not think that any instance of that 
kind has eyer occurred in the history of our country before. 

If these are officers (for the pay question does not affect it at all), then 
it would be rather clear that a member of the Senate or of the other 
House who accepted such an honor would deprive himself of the ca- 
pacity thenceforth to serve his constituents in either House of Con- 
gress, because the Constitution forbids a member of either House from 
being appointed to any office under the Executive whatever, and if he 
continues to hold his place he can not hold the two at the same time. 

But I am not so much upon that point, which is a serious one, as I 
am upon the impropriety of inaugurating a precedent of this character, 
where the two Houses are to commence for the first time in the career 
of the century that we have gone through under our form of govern- 
ment in appointing men who are to enter into whatever may be called 
this kind of a conference, importantas it certainly is, and to have that 
conference selected by the two bodies of Congress, for to be selected in 
part is just as bad as in whole, and if the President of the Senate 
resents the Senate, the Speaker of the House represents the House. It 
is overturning the balance, as it seems to me, of constitutional responsi- 
bilities and dignities that ought not to be disturbed, and I put in my 
renie and I suppose ineffectual protest against doing that sort of a 
thing. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, it seems to me that there ought 
to be insistance on the point made by the Senator from Vermont. The 
Constitution is perfectly plain. It vests the appointing power of all 
officers of the United States, aside from those specifically named in ar- 
ticle 2, in the President of the United States, and I think that itis an 
absolute usurpation of the appointing pover for Congress to undertake 
to send delegates to a conference of any kind. 

I ask the Senator from Maine, the chair.oan of the Committee on 
Commerce, whether he regards these officials as officers of the United 
States, because if they are officers of the United States they can only 
be appointed by the President of the United States, and certainly 
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neither the Senate nor the House ought to undertake to appoint em- 
tassadors or members of international congresses. 

The proposition isimportant because an encroachment by one branch 
of the Federal Government upon another branch once commenced is 
likely to grow. It appears to me that unless there are precedents for 
this action, and unless there are reasons for it that I can not conceive 
to exist, a proposition of this kind ought to be resisted in the begin- 


nin 

Mr. FRYE. Has the Senator a copy of the Constitution by him? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have. 

Mr. FRYE. Will he be kind enough to read the article which for- 
bids the appointment of members of Congress to any office created by 
law? 


wi 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Itis section 6 of Article I: 

The Senators and Representatives shall receive a compensation, ete, 
They shall in all cases except treason, ete., be privileged from arrest— 
And soon. Then the second paragraph reads: ; 


No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he was elected, 
be appointed to any civil ofice under the authority of the United States which 
shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased 
during such time, and no person holding any office under the United States shall 
be a member of either House during his continuance in office. s 


Mr. FRYE. Does the Senator from Vermont contend that this is 
an ‘‘office’’ within the use of that term in the Constitution? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think it is. It is a place created by law, of 
great responsibility, on a commission, and with everything except sal- 
ary, and we have had several offices that were clearly offices without 
any salary, I am sorry to say; they should not have been. The salary 
question does not affect it at all. 

I think this report had better go over until to-morrow, so that we 
may consider it a little more, if my friend does not object. 

Mr. FRYE. Isimply desire to say in relation to it that so far as I 
was concerned it did not seem to me that this was an office within the 
meaning of the Constitution; neither did it seem to me to be a matter 
of very special importance. ‘The conferees on the part of the House 
were very anxious to have this amendment made, and while the Sen- 
ate conferees did not desire it they yielded it. So far as Iam concerned 
I have no wish in relation to it—not the slightest. 

Mr. EVARTS. This question has been raised unexpectedly to me, 
for I had supposed if there was anything settled under opr Constitution 
it was that no member of either House of Congress could hold any office 
or perform any function in the Government except the legislative duty 
that is deposited in the two Houses of Congress by the Constitution. 
It would seem to me, therefore, that it must have been rather by inad- 
vertence that the other House should have undertaken to give a par- 
ticipation in this commission to members of the two Houses of Con 
Certainly I could never bring myself to agree to a conference that should 
involve what I as a violation of the Constitution and a move- 
ment which ought to be checked at the outset, even if it could be ex- 
cused as not absolutely within the terms of the Constitution. 

Mr. FRYE. I should like to examine the matter a little further. 
I prefer very much myself, so far as I am concerned, that the appoint- 
ment should be made by the President of the United States, and that 
members of the two bodies of Congress should not be selected as dele- 
gates. With the permission of the Senate, I will allow the matter to 
go over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report of the conference com- 
mittee will lie upon the table until to-morrow. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock p. m.) the Senate ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Thursday, April 19, 1888, at 12 o'clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, April 18, 1888. 


The House met at 12 0’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday. g 

Mr. DOCKERY. I move that the reading of so much of the Jour- 
nal as relates to reports from committees be dispensed with. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

The residue of the Journal was read and approved. 

MILITARY RESERVATION, FORT THORNBURGH, UTAH. 


TheSPEAKER laid before the Housea letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting an estimate from the Secretary of War of an 
appropriation to pay for private property taken by the Government in 
the extension of the military reservation at Fort Thornburgh, Utah; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

ACCOUNTS OF INDIAN AGENTS. > 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting, with a letter from the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, a draught, and recommending the passage of a bill to au- 
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thorize the accounting officers of the Treasury Department to allow 
certain credits in the settlement of the accounts of Indian agents; which 
was referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Depart- 
ment, and ordered to be printed. 

INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT PARIS, 1889, 

Mr. BELMONT. Mr. Speaker, the joint resolution (H. Res. 83) ac- 
cepting the invitation of the French Republic to take part in an in- 
ternational exposition to be held in Paris in 1889, has been returned 
from the Senate with amendments. I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments of the Senate be non-concurred in, and conferees on the 
part of the House appointed. 6 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. i 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will announce during the day the man- 
agers on the part of the House in the conference. 

CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. BELMONT, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
9534) to prohibit the coming of Chinese laborers to the United States; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Mr. McCREARY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to submit a conference report. 
The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the biil (H. K. 1473) authorizing the President 
of the United States to arrange a conference for the purpose of promoting arbi- 
tration and encourage reciprocal commercial relations between the United States 
of America and the Republics of Mexico, Central, and South America, and the 
Empire of Brazil, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement tothe amendment of the Senate 
nambered 1, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 2. 

That the Tlouse recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
oumbered 3, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 4, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 37 
of the Senate amendment, after the word “States,” add the words “ which are 
hereby invited to participate in said conference.” In line 38 of the Senate 
amendment, in lieu of the sum proposed, insert ‘ $75,000." Strike out all after 
the figure 4, in line 44 of the Senate amendment, down to the word “the,” in 
line 51, and insert the words “six delegates to said conference shall be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, two by the President of the Senate, and two by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, who shall be members of their respective 
Houses, These delegates shall serve without compensation, but their actual 
necessary expenses shall be paid.” In line 56 of the Senate amendment, after 
the word “clerks,” insert ‘and other assistants.” Strike out all after the word 
“ publication,” in line 58 of the Senate amendment, down to the semicolon; after 
the word “languages,” in line 60, insert the words "by the Public Printer in 
the English, Spanish, and Portuguese languages of so much of the proceedings 
of the conference as it shall determine.” In line 61 of the Senate amendment 
strike out the word “full;’’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 5, and agree to the same. 

JAMES B. McCREARY, 


JOHN E. RUSSELL, 
W. W. MORROW, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
WILLIAM P. FRYE, 
JAMES L. DOLPH, 

JOSEPH E. BROWN, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 

The House conferees submit the following statement in explanation 
of the amendments: i 

The managers of the House appointed on the conference ordered on the dis- 
agreement of the House to the amendments offered by the Senate to House bill 
No. 1473, being a bill entitled “An act authorizing the President of the United 
States to arrange a conference for the purpose of promoting arbitration and en- 
couraging reciprocal commercial relations between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the republics of Mexico, Central and South America, and the empire of 
Brazil,” herewith submit the joint report of the managers on the part of the 
House and the managers on the part of the Senate, which was unanimously 
serena to, and in explanation of amendments made and their effect, submit the 
following detailed statement, all of which are recommended for adoption: 

The general features of the bill and its principal aims and provisions bave not 
been materially changed. 

Amendment 1 adds Hayti and San Domingo to the republics which are to be 
invited to the conference. 

Amendment 3 strikes out a part of section 1 and inserts it as apart of another 

section. 
* Amendment 4 states what the conference is called to consider, and in lieu of 
the sum proposed inserts $75,000 as the amount appropriated, and provides for 
the appointment of ten delegates instead of six to represent the United States 
at said conference, who are required to serve without compensation, but their 
actual necessary expenses are to be paid. 

It is believed by the conferees, after careful examination and consultation with 
those who have looked into the op peewoeiy such international conferences, that 
the amount named is necessary and proper, and they are strengthened in this be- 
lief by the importance and magnitude of the great international conference to 
be held, and by the provisions in the bill, which require the said amount or so 
much thereof as may be necessary to be disbursed under the direction and in 
the discretion of the Secre of State, of which disbursements he will render 
an account to the Congress of the United States. 

Amendment 4 provides also that the Secretary of State shall appoint such 
clerks and their assistants as shall be peoc, at a compensation to be deter- 
mined by him, and provide for the publication in the English, Spanish, and Por- 
pe erm languages of so much of the proceedings of the conference as it shall 

Amendment 5 simply amends the title of the bill so as to make it conform 


to the provisions of the bill. 
JAMES B. McCREARY. 
JOHN E. RUSSELL, 
WM. W. MORROW. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the report of the 
committee of conference. 

The report was a to. 

Mr. McCREARY moved to reconsider the vote by which the report 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was to. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I did not wish to detain the House with any 
remarks upon the conference report, but having been the originator of 
the proposition agreed to by the House and Senate, I beg leave of the 
House to submit some remarks in the RECORD upon this question. 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, this day being set apart 
for the consideration of reports from the Committee on Labor, I desire 
to call up the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the unfinished business. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I call up the bill H. R. 8560, whichis 
the unfinished business, and ask unanimous consent that the remaining 
sections be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
This bill has been practically concluded, and there are but one or two 
sections which are designed to conform the department to the change 
made in the law, and which are merely formal in their character. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8560) to establish a department of labor. 


The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Missouri asks unanimous cc~- 
sent to discharge the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union from the further consideration of the bill, and complete its con- 
sideration in the House. 

Mr, CANNON. What is the bill? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. To establish a department of labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the next section of the bill, 
to which there is an amendment pending. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I withdraw the amendment which I offered when 
this bill was under consideration before. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Maine was in lieu of the eighth section of the bill. The Clerk will now 
report the eighth section. 

‘The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I now demand the previous question 
upon ra amendments and upon the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. i 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I ask that one vote be taken upgn all 
the amendments. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How many amendments are there? 

os OaE of Missouri. Some eight or ten; but we will adopt 
them all. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ithink the amendments had better be read. 

The amendments were read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Unless a separate vote is demanded upon some 
amendment the question will be taken upon the amendments in gross. 

The amendments were to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third time and, see Y 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BOARD OF ARBITRATION, 


Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I call up for consideration. the bill H. 
R. 8665. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8665) to create boards of arbitration for settling controversies and 
differences between railroad corporations and other common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate and Territorial transportation of property or passengers 

and their employés. 


ede smen, oe, Lorne pretty eens are aiid arise between 
companies en, n the rtation of property or passengers 
between two or more States of the United States, between a Territory and 
State, within the Territories of the United States, or within the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the employés of said railroad companies, which differences or con- 
troversies may hinder, impede, obstruct, interrupt, or affect such transportation 
of property or passengers, if, upon the written proposition of either party to 
thewontroversy to submit their differences to arbitration, the other party shall 
accept the proposition, then and in such event the railroad company is hereby 
authorized to select and appoint one person,and such employé oremployés, as 
the case may be, to select and appoint another person, and the two persons thus 
selected and appointed to select a third person, all three of whom shall be citi- 
zens of the United States and wholly impartial and disinterested in respect to 
such differences or controversies; and the three persons thus selected and ap- 
inted shall be, and they are hereby, created and constituted a board of arbi- 


Eain with the duties, powers, and privileges hereinafter set forth, 
Src. 2 That the board of arbitration provided for 


in the first section of this 


1888. 
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act shall possess all the powers and authority in res to administe: oaths, 
subpcenaing witnesses and compelling their attendance, preserving order dur- 
ing the sittings of the , and requiring the production of papers and writ- 
ings relating alone to the subject under investigation now and be- 
longing to United States commissioners appointed by the circuit court of the 
United States; but in no case shall any witness be compelled to disclose the 
secrets or produce the records or p: ings of any labor organization of which 
he may be an officer or member; and said board of arbitration may appoint a 
clerk and employ a stenographer, and prescribe all reasonable rules and regu- 
lations, not inconsistent with the provisions of this act, looking to the speedy 
advancement of the differences and controversies submitted to them to a con- 
clusion and detérmination. Each of said arbitrators shall take an oath to hon- 
estly, fairly, and faithfully perform his duties, and that he is not personally 
interested in the subject-matter in controversy, which oath may be adminis- 
tered by any State or Territorial officer authorized to administer oaths. The 
third person so selected and appointed as aforesaid shall be the president of 
said board; and any order, finding, conclusion, or award made by a orit 
of such arbitrators shall be of the same force and effect as if all three of suc 
arbitrators concurred therein or united in making the same. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of said board of arbitration, immediately upon 
their selection, to organize at the nearest practicable point to the place of the 
origin of the difficulty or controversy, and to hearand determine the matters of 
difference which may be submitted to them in writing by all the parties, giving 
them full opportunity to be heard on oath, in person and by witnesses, and also 

nting them the right to be represented by counsel; and after concluding its 
Evestigntion said board shall publicly announce its award, which, with the find- 
ings of fact upon which itis based, shall be reduced to writing and signed by 
the arbitrators concurring therein, and, together with the testimony taken in 
the case, shall be filed with the Commissioner of Labor of the United States, 
ey i makesuch award public as soon as the same shall have been received 
y him. 

Sxc. 4. That it shall be the right of any employés engaged in the controversy 
to appoint, by designation in writing, one or more persons to act for them in 
the selection of an arbitrator to represent them upon the board of arbitration. 

Src. 5. That each member of said tribunal of arbitration shall receive a com- 

nsation of $10a day for the time actually employed. That the clerk appointed 

y said tribunal of arbitration shall receive the same fees and compensation as 
clerks of United States circuit courts and district courts receive for like serv- 
ices. That the stenographer shall receive as full compensation for his services 

r20 cents for each folio of an hundred words of testimony taken and reduced to 
writing before said arbitrators. That United States marshals or other persons 
serving the process of said tribunal of arbitration shall receive the same fees 
and compensation for such services as they would receive for like services upon 
rocess issued by United States commissioners, That witnesses attending be- 
tore said tribunal of arbitration shall receive the same fees as witnesses attend- 
ing before United States commissioners, That all of said fees and compensa- 
tion shall be payable by the United States in like manner as fees and compen- 
sation are payable in criminal causes under gris | laws: Provided, That the 
said tribunal of arbitration shall have power to limit the number of witnesses 
in each case where fees shall be paid by the United States: And provided further, 
That the fees and compensation of the arbitrators, clerks, stenographers, mar- 
shals, and others for service of process, and witnesses under this act shall be ex- 
amined and certified by the United States district judge of the district in which 
the arbitration is held before they are presented to the accounting officers of the 
Treasury Department for settlement, and shall then be subject to the provisions 
of section 846 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and a sufficient sum 
of money to pay all expenses under this act and to carry the same into effect is 
meres appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 


ted. 

Seo, 6. That the President may select two special arbitrators, one of whom at 
least shall be aresident of the State or Territory in which the controversy arises, 
who, together with the Commissioner of Labor, shall constitute a temporary 
board of arbitration for the purpose of examining the causes of the controversy, 
the conditions accompanying, and the best means for adjusting it; the result 
of which examination shall be immediately reported to the President and Con- 
gress, and on the rendering of such report the services of the two special arbi- 
trators shall cease. The services of the board of arbitration, to be ordered at 
the time by the President and constituted as herein provided, may be tendered 
by the President for the purpose of settling a controversy such as contemplated, 
either upon his own motion or upon the application of one of the parties to the 
controversy, or upon the a rasp ofthe executive of a State. 

Sxe. 7. That the special arbitrators provided in the preceding section shall be 
entitled to receive $10 each p day for each day’s service rendered, and the ex- 
penses absolutely incurred in the performance of their duties; and the expenses 
of the Commissioner of Labor, acting as one of the board of arbitration, shall 
also be reimbursed to him. Such compensation and expenses shall be id by 
the Treasurer of the United States, on proper vouchers, certified to by the Com- 
missioner of Labor and approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec, 8. That upon the direction of the President, as hereinbefore provided, the 
board of arbitration shall visit the lon of the pending dispute, make care- 
ful inquiry into the cause thereof, hear all persons interested therein who may 
come before it, advise the respective parties what, if anything, ought to be done 
or submitted to by either or both to adjust such dispute, and make a written 
decision thereof. This decision shall at once be made public, shall be recorded 
upon proper books of record to be kept in the ofice of the Commissioner of 
Labor, who shall cause a copy thereof to be filed with the secretary of the State 
or Territory, or States or Territories, in which the controversy exists. 

/ Sec, 9. That in each case the special arbitrators who may be selected as pro- 

vided shall, before entering upon their duties, be sworn to the faithful discharge 

i thereof. The Commissioner of Labor shall be chairman ez officio of the board 

of arbitration, and may appoint one or more clerks or stenographers to act in 

each controversy only, which clerks or stenographers shall be compensated at 

ase nos exceeding $5 per day each, and actual expenses incurred shall be re- 
abursed. 

Sec. 10. The Commissioner of Labor shall, as soon as possible after the passage 
of this act, establish such rules of procedure as shall be approved by the Presi- 
dent; but the board shall permit each party to a controversy to appear in person 
or by counsel, and to examine and cross-examine witnesses. All its proceed- 
ings shall be transacted in public, except when in consultation for the purpose 
of deciding upon the evidence and arguments laid before it. The chairman of 
the board is hereby authorized to administer oaths to witnesses in all investi- 
os conducted by the, board, and such witnesses shall be summoned in 

esame manner as witnesses are summoned to appear before United States 
courts and commissioners, and they shall each receive the same fees as witnesses 
amen ring United States PORE: e bo d gah an 

EC. 10, fees, expenses, and compensation sl as hereinbefore 
provided in section 5 of this act. 


Mr. ROGERS. I make the point of order that this bill should have 
its first consideration in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The bill provides for the compensation of the 
board of arbitration and others, and appropriates money from the Treas- 


ury to pay it. It comes under the rule requiring a bill to be considered 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I move that the House now go into 
Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering this bill. And 
pending that I desire to have debate upon the bill limited. Iask any 
of those gentlemen who are opposed to the provisions of the billif they 
will give me an idea of what timethey want? I will state for the in- 
formation of the House that it is substantially the arbitration bill 
passed in the last Congress, with the addition, in accordance with sug- 
gestions contained in the President’s message, of the appointment by 
him, when he deemsit necessary, of two arbitrators, who, with the Com- 
missioner of Labor, may serve as a special board and can visit the lo- 
cality affected by the strike and report upon the same. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Does the gentleman propose to limit general debate? 

eas ABIDE, of Missouri. I want the House to limit debate upon 
the bill. > 

Mr. REED. You can not limit debate until we go into Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. We can by unanimous consent. 

Mr. REED. My attention has just been called to the bill. It is of 
such a nature that I think we should have thorough discussion; and 
we can not tell how much discussion will be required until the propo- 
sitions of the bill are stated. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. We could limit general debate before 
going into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yon can not. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Is it net competent to move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union to consider this bill, and pending that to move to limit debate ? 

Mr. REED. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Missouri that 
the object of debate is to give information to the House by the presen- 
tation of the views of different members; and the rules of the House 
do not permit a limitation of debate until after we have been in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, for the reason that until the propositions have been 
stated by those who are in charge of the bill it is impossible to say how 
much debate ought to be bestowed upon the subject before the House. 

I have only read the title of the bill, but it seems to me that the pro- 
posed legislation is for the benefit of the parties to the dispute, and I 
ee the interests of the general public debate ought not now to be 
limi 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missonri. I recognize the fact that we shall facili- 
tate the passage of the bill, since the question has now been raised, by 
going intoCommitteeofthe Whole, I make that motion, and trust that 
the House will aid us in passing the bill. 

The SPEAKER, ‘The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Missouri that the House resolveitself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill 
which was read a few moments ago. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. McCrREAry in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole for the 
purpose of considering the bill the title of which the Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8665) to create boards of arbitration for settling controversies 
and differences between railroad corporations and other common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate and Territorial transportation of property or passengers and 
their employés. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. When I endeavored to limit debate on 
this bill it was not with the idea of preventing the House from obtain- 
ing the fullest information upon this question. But this bill up to the 
sixth section is identical with the very bill which passed both Houses 
of the last Congress, which was debated in the House for some five days 
and then passed by a vote of 199 to 30; and which passed the Senate 
without a dissenting vote. I presumed under that state of circum- 
stances, and considering the publicity which has been given to the sub- 
ject, that much discussion would not now be thought necessary, this 
being simply a proposition to encourage the settlement of controversies 
between railroad companies and their employés by voluntary arbitra- 
tion simply, the Government furnishing the machinery so that those 
parties could, after they had ceme together, obtain the necessary testi- 
mony to get atall the facts, and then trustto the efficacy of public opin- 
ion in enforcing the decision of the board of arbitration. The bill of 
last Congress did not become a law, having reached the President but 
a day or two before the final adjournment. 

In the last Congress, however, the President submitted to this House 
his views on the subject of arbitration, in which he expressed himself 
in favor of the appointment of a board by the Executive for the purpose 
not alone to serve as a board of arbitration when needed, but to serve 
as a board of inquiry to investigate and report to Congress. We have 
incorporated in this bill the provision— 

That the President se aan two special arbitrators, one of whom at least 
shall bea resident of the eor Territory in which the controversy arises, who, 

ther with the Commissioner of Labor, shall constitute a temporary board of 
arbitration for the poe of examining the causes of the controversy, the con- 
ditions ATTERT É ing, and the best means for opto it; the result of which 


examination s be immediately reported to the dent and Congress, and 
e services of the two special arbitrators shall 


on the rendering of such report 
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cease. The services of the board of arbitration, to be ordered at the time by the 
President and constituted as herein provided, may be tendered by the dent 
for the purpose of settling a controversy such as contemplated, either upon his 
own motion, or the application of one of the parties to the controversy, or 
upon the app! on of the executive of a State. 

The Committee on Labor have unanimously reported this measure 
to the House, as they believed that all we could do, with the present 
light given us upon this subject, was simply to provide for voluntary 
arbitration. We have but recently experienced—— 

Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman permit a moment’s interruption ? 

-Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAIN. Wherein is the distinction between this bill and the 
bill which passed both Houses of the last Congress? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I have stated that there is none except 
the additional feature in regard to a special arbitration board to be ap- 
pointed by the President, which is in conformity to the suggestions 
contained in the President’s message. 

Mr. CRAIN. What power has that special arbitration board to en- 
force its decision ? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. None, other than the power of public 
opinion after the board have reached a decision and given their judg- 
ment as to where the blame rests. After this board have reported that 
the failure to agree is due to the fault of either party, or that the diffi- 
culty is due either to unjust claims on the part of the workingmen or 
to unjust conditions imposed by the company, then the matter must 
rest with public opinion. 

Mr. CRAIN. Where, then, is the necessity of providing for the ap- 
pointment of any such board? If you are to leave the enforcement of 
the decision to public opinion, what is the necessity for appointing a 
public arbitration board whose decision will have no other sanction 
than that of public opinion? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. The decision of the board will be an 
indication by the people of this country to both parties to the contro- 
versy as to how these difficulties and differences should be adjusted. 

Mr. CRAIN. But how can you call this board arbitrators, unless 
the parties to the controversy select them? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Of course, unless it is voluntary it is 
not arbitration. i 

Mr. CRAIN. But these ‘‘arbitrators’’ are not to be selected by the 
parties. They are to be appointed by the President. They are not 
arbitrators; they are judges. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Section 6 provides that— 

The services of the board of arbitration, to be ordered at the time by the Pres- 
ident and constituted as herein provided, may be tendered by the President for 
the purpose of settling a controversy such as contemplated, either upon his own 
motion, or upon the application of one of the parties to the controversy, or upon 
the application of the executive of a State. 

Now, if their services are declined, then this board will simply be a 
board of inquiry to investigate as to the causes of the trouble and re- 
port to Congress. 

Mr. CRAIN. Yes, but my friend from Missouri [ Mr. O’ NEILL] fails, 
I think, to fully understand the import of my inquiry. Arbitrators 
are necessarily selected by the parties to the controversy. 

_ Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. So they will be under this bill. 

Mr. CRAIN. You not only provide for the appointment of arbitra- 
tors, but you appoint a judge or a board of judges at the solicitation of 
the executive of the State, or of one of the parties to the controversy. 
Now, how can that be a board of arbitration? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. If my friend will pardon me, the pre- 
ceding sections of the bill provide for an arbitration board to be chosen 
by the parties to the controversy. This is an additional feature. 

Mr. CRAIN. I understand that. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. And unless the parties elect to accept 
the services of this board it can not act as an arbitration board. It 
will then be simply a board of investigation to report to Congress. 

Mr, CRAIN. other words, a committee of investigation. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Yes; they would be practically a com- 
mittee of investigation, and would enable us to with the spe- 
cial committees which we appoint to make investigations into similar 
questions and report to this House. 

Mr. CRAIN. And their action would have no other sanction? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. They donot want any higher sanction. 
It would have no other legal sanction. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this, in substance, is the measure before the 
House. I presumed that there would be no desire for general debate 
upon this question, and if there is not any such express desire now, I 
ask to have the committee rise for the purpose of limiting debate. I 
make that motion. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I wish to ask the gentleman a ques- 


n. 

Mr. PARKER. I think the gentleman had better not undertake to 
dispose of this bill quite so summarily. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, My question is this: The first portion 
of this bill, I understood the gentleman to say, was precisely the same 
as the existing law. 

Mr. 0’ of Missouri. No, not the existing law. Isaid it was 
the same as the bill that passed the House and the Senate in the last 
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Congress, but did not become a law. Itis the same as that with per- 
haps some slight difference. There is no law upon the subject. 

Mr. COX. Itis the same as the bill which failed to become a law 
last year for want of the President’s signature, 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Then-I would like to submit to the 
gentleman from Missouri this proposition: The trouble with the first 
portion of the bill, as it relates to railway strikes—— 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. If the gentleman will pardon me, after 
we limit general debate we can take up the bill section by section, and 
then he can make his suggestions in regard to details. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. And the gentleman will give me time 
to do that? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Within the rule. You will have time 
under the rule any way. 

Mr. Chairman, I now move that the committee rise for the purpose 
of limiting debate. 

Mr. PARKER. I want to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Missouri to some things in this bill. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. That can be done when we reach those 
sections in considering the bill section by section. 

Mr. PARKER. I prefer to do it now. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Let us limitdebate now. How much 
time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. PARKER. I want toask some questions first, and then to make 
some suggestions in regard to the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. After we have fixed the limit of gen- 
eral debate I will cheerfully yield for any questions gentlemen may 
wish to ask. 

Mr. PARKER. Ido not think we shall fix the time until we see 
what kind of a bill this is. ‘ 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, this bill was reported only yesterday 
morning, and has come into the House in print since we met to-day. 
I have had no opportunity even to read the bill. Ido not know that 
I shall care to make any observations upon it. Of course gentlemen 
who have been members of the last Congress understand that I shall 
not vote for the bill at all; but I should like to have the opportunity 
of reading it and of hearing it discussed alittle. I will state, however, 
that I may desire—though this I think altogether improbable—to sub- 
mit some observations in regard to it. I ask the gentleman from Mis- 
souri to allow the debate to run atleast until we shall have had oppor- 
tunity to read through the sections of the bill. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of isso uri. The Committee on Labor have a num- 
ber of bills which they desire to call up. We are, in good faith, en- 
deavoring to carry out the business intrusted to us by the House. We 
can not do it unless the House will aid us by limiting the time for de- 
bate. This bill was introduced on the 19th of March, and it is reported 
back from the committee without the slightest 

Mr. ROGERS. But we do not consider bills until they are reported 
and put on the Calendar. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri, The fact that the bill has been consid- 
ered all over the country, and that every feature of it is known and 
understood by the people, justifies us, I think, in asking for a limita- 
tion of time in its discussion. I move that the committee rise for the 
purpose of limiting general debate. 

The question taken on the motion of Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, 
there were—ayes 90, noes 11. . 

Mr. CRAIN. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion that the committee rise does not re- 
quire a quorum. The ayes have it. The committee agrees to rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. McCreary reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8665) to create boards of arbitration for settling controversies 
and differences between railroad corporations and other common carriers 
engaged in interstate and Territorial transportation of property or pas- 
sengers and their employés, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I move that the House again resolve it- 
self into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of House bill 
No. 8665; and pending that motion I move that all general debate in 
Committee of the Whole on this bill be limited. What reasonable 
pach gentlemen who oppose the bill ask? Will thirty minutes be 
enough ? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I would like to occupy ten minutes, 

Mr. CRAIN. I think an hour will be sufficient. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. ‘Then I move to limit general debate in 
Committee of the Whole to one hour. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The question recurring on the motion that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole to resume the consideration of House bill 
8665, the motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
(Mr. McCreary in the chair), and ed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 8665) to create boards of arbitration for settling contro- 
versies and differences between railroad corporations and othercommon 


carriers engaged in interstate and Territorial transportation of property 
or passengers and their employés. 


#' 
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Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I yield thirty minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. CRAIN], who, I believe, desires to control the 
time in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. CRAIN, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New York 


. [Mr. PARKER]. 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, Iam opposed to this bill, because, in 
my judgment, it is good for nothing. It reaches nowhere and leads 
nowhere. It provides for nothing of any value. It is a mere tempo- 

rary make-shift, leaving all the great questions that are disturbing the 
Intec the transportation, and- the business of the country precisely 
where they have been, while Congress makes a pretense of having done 
something. 

I object to the bill upon another ground. The scheme of the bill is 
upon the theory that here are two parties in controversy—the work- 
men on the railroads and the managers of the railroads; and the fram- 
ers of the bill seem to consider no one else. Like those who are con- 
testing in strikes throughout the meer, they entirely ignore the 
producers and the consumers. 

What is wanted from Congress is a law that shall have power to take 
care of strikes when they occur, to take care of railroad managers when 
they fail to perform their duty properly; a law which, if necessary, will 
take control of workmen and of railroads, and run the railroads for the 
interest of the country. There is nothing of that kind in this bill. It 
is merely a proposition for arbitration by agreement. Is that good for 
anything? Have not the parties everywhere that power already? 
Does it give any additional power of arbitration by agreement to have 
Congress say that they may arbitrate in this way? 

The measure is & mere make-shift. Asthe boy remarked in another 
case, it is simply ‘‘sweetened wind.” Itisofnovalue. It is a cheat 
and a fraud to the business men, the workingmen, the producers, and 
the consnmers of the country. 

I find in the measure only a single proposition which is of any value 
whatever; that is the provision that the President may in certain cases 
appoint commissioners to investigate and to make public the results of 
the investigation. You may thus get this one thing, publicity, which 
is of some valne. We should have, first, investigation; we should 
have, next, provision for publicity throughort the country. Beyond 
that, we should have power to compel arbitration. Beyond that, if a 
railroad company fails to perform its duty properly, fails to treat its 
men so as to secure the performance of the duty which is owing to the 
pou ic, the producers and the consumers of the country, there should 

power by law to declare such a road in default; the courts should 
take possession of it and compel it to serve the country, the public, 
the producers and the consumers. There should be a further power, 
a power to compel the workmen to continue their services until a cer- 
tain time after notice has been given. 

This method of treatment would give some consideration tothe pro- 
ducers and the consumers, some consideration to the great public which 
furnishes the funds out of which railroad workmen are paid, out of 
which the interest going to bondholders is paid. These parties who 
create the wage aud interest fund are entitled to be considered. They 
are, as a rule, in cases of controversy, almost entirely ignored. 

What have we seen in the strikes of thiscountry? A few men—four 
or five men—sometimes a single man, throwing 5,000 men out of em- 
ployment, so that a great section of country finds itself dependent upon 
the old methods of transportation, the new ones being practically de- 
stroyed by the operation of the strikes. 

Do the workmen consider anybody but themselves? They have told 
us repeatedly in their evidence that they considered nobody but the 
workmen. When we turn the other way, to the of the rail- 
roads, and ask them whom they consider, they reply that they consider 
themselves and the men who own the property in the road. “Do you 
expect your old men back?” we said when we were under Mr. 

TILLMAN at Philadelphia, ‘‘Certainly,’’ was the reply. 

“ What force do you expect will bring them back?” The answer 
was, ‘‘ Well, their necessities.” So it is—a demand upon one side 
that the interests of the locality and of large sections of the country 
shall be paralyzed unless the managers will yield to the striking men; 
on the other side, a proclamation that the ‘‘ necessities” of the men 
and of their families will be used to compel the men to come back into 
the service of the railroads; while the great American public, most in- 
terested of all, the farmers, manufacturers, and merchants, the pro- 
ducers, middlemen, and consumers, who furnish all the funds, and for 
whom these railroads were created, and without whom these workmen 
would have no employment, are left without protection. And the pas- 
sage of this bill will tend to prevent the enactment of a law providing 
adequate protection. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I will yield now for five 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, this bill seeks to deal, 
in my opinion, witha very important matter, and yet it does itin such 
a delicate and weak way that, in my judgment, it can hardly be regarded 
as pioneering or tending in the direction that legislation should tend 
in reference to this matter. 

The strikes that the country have witnessed for now more than a dec- 


ade are of great importance. They not only disturb the commerce 
of the country, but paralyze to a very great extent our business interests 
in the country, and they are of such a nature asto putin jeopardy the 
peace of our people from one end of the Union to the other. 

It is but a little more than ten yearssince, by virtue of astrike, that 
the executives of the several States were forced to call upon their mili- 
tia, and also to call upon the Chief Magistrate of the United States to 
preserve public peace. 

Now, sir, this bill, by reason of the very great magnitude ofthe in- 
terest involved, of the far-reaching importance of the subject-matter 
with which it deals, I undertake to say, does not contain the provisions 
it ought to contain, nor does it go to the extent to which it should go. 

This is a serious ‘business, and, in my judgment, deserves more con- 
sideration than is given toit in a chaffy measure like this. When these 
strikes are on, men are at the very point of fighting, and there is no 
place for mere arbitrators between the contending forces. These rail- 
road companies on the one hand, and their employés on the other, must 
not be permitted in this great country to take charge of the methods to 
settle and work out their controversies. The settlement of these labor 
problems it is the duty of this legislative body to prevent, and it has 
competent jurisdiction to deal with the subject, and to establish and 
originate such courts as will be able to hear and determine all contro- 
versies between railroad managers and the employés of the railroad 
companies. 

And, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me it is entirely competent for us 
to proceed in this direction, and, while I shall vote for this bill, if it 
is the best that can be obtained, still I am decidedly of the opinion the 
bill itself ought to be recommitted to the Committee on Labor with in- 
structions to prepare a measure Which really, in reference to this im- 
portant subject, will have some meaning and some force init. It can 
not be, sir, that there is no way for this country to relieve itself of the 
great trouble and danger involved in these strikes which oceur from 
time to time. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I ask the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CRAIN], who, I understand, is in possession of the floor at this time, 
whether he would not permit the gentleman in charge of the bill [Mr. 
O’ NEILL, of Missouri] to give me five minutes for the purpose of hav- 
ing read at the Clerk’s desk an amendment which I propose to offer to 
the bill at the proper time, for the reason that, as it changes the pro- 
visions of the pending measure very materially, it ought to be known 
to thosg who are to engage in the discussion, and I am sure would be 
of advantage to the gentleman himself and others in informing them of 
just what amendment will be proposed. 

Mr. CRAIN. Ihave no objection to yield to the’ gentleman from 
Kansas for the purpose. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. BLOUNT having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Mc- 
Cook, its Secretary, announced the passage of bills and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles; in which concurrence was requested: 

A bill As 21) to provide for the construction of a public building at 
Salem, Oregon; 

A bill (S. 164) for the erection of a public building in the city of 
Pawtucket, R. I.; 

Pc bill (S. 327) for the erection of a public building at Stillwater, 
inn.; 

A bill (S. 1200) for the erection of a public building in the city of 
Lansing, in the State of Michigan; 

A bill (S. 1431) making an appropriation for the establishment of a 
light or lights and other aids to navigation to guide into Charlotte Har- 
bor, Florida; 

A bill (S. 1592) to continue the publication of the supplement to the 
Revised Statutes; 

A bill (S. 2085) to mordo for protecting the navigation of the Tli- 
nois River by extending the system of beacon lights to said river; 

A bill (S. 2121) authorizing the construction of a public building at 
Burlington, Iowa; 

A bill (S. 2267) for the relief of the Omaha tribe of Indians in Ne- 
braska, to extend the time of payment to purchasers of land of said In- 
dians, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 2650) to change the time of the meeting of the district 
court of the southern district of Mississippi, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 858) granting a pension to Mercy A. Cutts; 

z A bill (S. 1575) granting an increase of pension to William Wallace 
oung; 

A bill (8. 1819) granting an increase of pension to Col. D. M. Fox; 

A bill (S. 1885) granting a pension to Margaret Tonkin; 

A bill (S. 1912) granting an increase of pension to William Irving; 

A bill (S. 1922) for the relief of Theodore S. Stewart; 

A bill (S. 1933) granting a pension to Zenas T. Haines; 

A bill (S. 2208) granting a pension to Cyrus Tuttle; 

A bill (S. 2012) granting increase of pension | to Marcus D. Raymond; 

A bill (S. 2018) granting an increase of pension to Henry Sprague; 

A bill (S. 2069) granting a pension to Penrose Frank; 
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A bill È 2089) for the relief of Mrs. Elizabeth White; 


A bill (S. ay granting a pension to Frances H. Plummer; 
A bill (S. 2105) granting an increase of pension to Joseph Verbisky; 
A bill (S. oun granting a pension to William Kelsey; 
A bill (S. 2117) granting a pension to Ellen Miller; 
A bill (8, 2137) for the relief of Rosaloo Sage; 
A bill (S. 2144) granting a pension to Rosalie Alex; 
A bill (S. 2194) granting a pension to Annie Leonard; 
A bilM(S. 2233) granting a pension to William P. Madden; 
A bill (S. 2240) for the relief of George S. Thwing; 

A bill (8, poo granting a pension to James Anderson; 

A bill (S. 2652) granting a pension to Gustave E. Peters; 

A bill (S. 2653) granting ion to Mary Curtin; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 24) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
loan certain scientific instruments. 

It further announced the passage of bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles without amendment: 

A bill (H. R. 807) for the relief of Horatio R. Maryman; 

A bill (H. R. 4106) granting a pension to Olive Wallace; 

A bill (H. R. re granting a pension to Mehitable Wheelock; 

A bill (r R. 4534) for the relief of Emily G. Mills; 

A bill (H. R. 4672) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Emily 
M. Wyman; 

A bill (H. R. tek granting a pension to Theodore Gardner; 

A bill (H. R. 5233) granting a pension to William F. Randolph: 

A bill (H. R. 6759) granting a pension to Mary Robinson; 

A bill (H. R. 6812) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
Thurston; > 

A bill (H. R. 7220) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Chattanooga, Tenn.,” approved February 
pa 1885, and the act amendatory thereof, approved February 21, 1887; 
an 


A bill (H. R. 3253) appropriating the sum of $52,000 for the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the United States Government building at 
Charleston, W. Va. 

It further announced the passage with an amendment of a bill (H. 
R. 7319) for the relief of Emory R. Seward, and also requested a con- 
ference with the House on the said bill and amendment and announced 
that Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. SPOONER, and Mr. WILSON of Maryland, had 
been appointed the managers of said conference on the part of the Sen- 
ate, 

BOARD OF ARBITRATION. . 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session (Mr. McCREARY 
inthe chair). -~ 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I 
desire to offer the amendment which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read for the information of the committee. As the committee will see, 
the amendment is designed to remedy the defects in the bill suggested 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER] and others, sọ as to 
make it somewhat more effective than it is now. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the first section by striking out all after the word “if,” in line 10, to 
the word “then,” in line 13, and insert, “either riof tothe controversy shall 
make written proposition to the other to submit their differences to arbitration, 
the other party shall accept the same; or in the event that it does not promptly 
select an arbitrator, then the President shall appoint a proper person to so act 
for it; but if it accepts the proposition "—— 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. The bill as it now reads provides that 
whenever— 

Differences or controversies may hinder, impede, obstruct, interrupt, or affect 
such transportation of property or passengers, if, upon the written proposition 
of either party to the controversy to submit their differences to arbitration, the 
other parir shall accept the proposition, then, and in such event, the railroad 
company is hereby authorized to select and appoint one person, etc. 

The amendment would make it to read that— 


Where differences or controversies may hinder, impede, obstruct, interrupt, 
or affect such transportation of property or rs, if either party to the 
controversy shall make written proposition to the other to submit their differ- 
ences to arbitration, the other party shall accept the same— 

There is the point— l 
and in the event it does not promptly select an arbitrator, then the President 
shall appoint a proper person to so act for it, ete. 

Now, the trouble with the bill as it stands, in my judgment, is sim- 
ply that it provides for nothing more than to-day exists. If there be 
a difficulty between the employés and a railroad company, and they 
see fit to select arbitrators, they can do it to-day without any law of 
Congress. My amendment proposes that if either party is desirous of 
arbitrating the differences, then the other party shall accede to the ar- 
bitration; and if the other party declines to appoint an arbitrator, the 
right is given to the President under this amendment to appoint one. 

M 


r. WARNER. In your amendment you provide that the other 
party shall accept the arbitration? 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WARNER. In what time? 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Promptly. 


Mr. WARNER. Thatisnot youramendment. It is that the other 
party shall accept it. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. It means promptly; at once. But I 
have no objection to making it more specific in that regard. If the | 
amendment is adopted Congress would have enacted a law to the effect 
that when one party to a controversy desires arbitration, then arbitra- 
tion shall be had. If the one party declines to select an arbitrator, 
then the President would select one and arbitration would be had. 

Of course, sir, gentlemen will make the point that arbitration must 
be a voluntary act, and that this amendment has the nature of com- 
pulsion. Very webl. Allow me to say that there is a strict and narrow 
interpretation of the word arbitration as a purely legal term. But it has 
a general and far broader meaning which is here intended, and even if 
the word arbitration be limited to its legal signification and narrowest , 
sense, still, where there are such vast interests at stake asare involved by 
railway strikes or lockouts, affecting as they do the entire business in- 
terests of the country, I vigorously claim that Congress has the power 
to compel an investigation or arbitration if we see fit to call it so, and 
to endeavor to do something, if no more than to force an investigation 
and declaration of facts by a constituted body. That is the amend- 
ment I shall submit at the proper time. 

I am much obliged to my friend from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] for 
time. 

Mr. CRAIN. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I ask the gentleman from Missouri also to yield to 
me for five minutes. 

Mr. NEILL, of Missouri. Very well. I will also yield the gen- 
tleman five minutes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will not permit 
this ‘‘fraud,’’ as the gentleman from New York called it, to be passed. 
It is as void of any practical utility to the public, to the laborers, the 
railroads, or to the officers and agents of railroads as a balloon. 
[Laughter.] It is a mere tub to the whale—nothing compulsory, and 
the only good it can possibly do anybody is to allow a few officials to 
have big fees as arbitrators who may be nominated, and other officers 
connected with such arbitration; big fees to witnesses, as they are to 
be paid the same as if summoned by a United States court; big fees 
also to marshals, who are to have their customary fees as officers of a 
Federal court; and the sole addition to the bill that passed in the last 
Congress is that there is no limit scarcely in this bill as to the expend- 
iture of money. 

Now, sir, a few weeks ago this House appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate a large and severe labor strike, or lockout, in Pennsylvania, 
and did me the honor to appoint me chairman of the committee. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Will the gentleman permit a question ? 

Mr. TILLMAN. If you will give me time to answer I will. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I will give the time to answer it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Very well. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. The gentleman ischairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the Reading strike. When was that 
committee appointed ? 

Mr. TILLMAN. On the 9th of February, as I remember. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. When will you have yourreport ready ? 

Mr. TILLMAN. You are entirely too impetuous, like most Irish- 
men—lI can say that, as I have Irish blood myself—and if you had 
waited for a little while I would have told you. Maoshi]. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I simply anticipated you. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes; Ihad justcommenced when you interrupted 
me. I was coming to it as rapidly as I could. That committee, Mr. 
Chairman, went to Pennsylvania and tried to do its duty. We got 
some valuable testimony—I may say some startling testimony—which 
will astonish if it does not shock the country when it shall be published. 
Our stenographer has completed the translation of his short-hand notes 
into long-hand, and the witnesses, as well as members of the committee, 
are revising the testimony. The committee and the stenographer are 
preparing the testimony and the report for publication as rapidly as hey 
can. The whole range of American, English, and even foreign law has 
got to be examined before the committee can be able to make a final 
report and recommend anything practical and useful. But, sir, we 
mean business. We intend to try to report something with a view to 
protect the public, so it may have its mail, its expressage, ils freig.1t, 
and its taavel without interruption, either by the employés of a rail- 
road, its officers and agents, ing in strikes or forcing lock-outs. 

I believe I can doit if I can get enough of my colleagues to co-operate 
with me, and I feel confident they will doit; but if I can not I at least 
will report something myself, and throw the responsibility upon this 
House of failing to do its duty or else provide a remedy against strikes 
and lock-outs as regards interstate commerce. [Applause. ] 

I believe, sir, it can be done legally and constitutionally. If I had 
time and it were proper to do so, I might indicate how. But it would 
be out of place now except to say that we mean to provide something 
with a penalty, and not to have a mere tub to the whale, with no sanc- 
tion of law at all for violation and disregard of what purports to be a 
remedy for these public wrongs. 
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Therefore, sir, with these few remarks I will close by asking the 
House to sweep this empty balloon out of the way and proceed to more 
substantial business. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. TARSNEY ] five minutes. 

Mr. TARSNEY. While, sir, I am a member of the committee that 
reportéd this bill, I am very frank to say that the bill itself in its provis- 
ions does not reach in my humble judgment the causes of the disturbances 
throughout the country which have led to the introduction and report of 
this bill. It is true that it simply proposes a voluntary arbitration, a 
simple tribunal by which people in these troubles may submittheir dif- 
ferences toarbitrators, obtain their advice, and the Congress of the United 
States and the people of the country may obtain better information 
concerning the causes which lead to these troubles than we have to- 
da: 


y. 

To my friend from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] who addressed a 
remark to our honored chairman in which he said that like all Irish- 
men he was impetuous, let me say that our chairman is an American 
first and complies with all the requirements and provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and this dome which overshadows us to- 
day is his dome and my dome; and no matter where our second love 
may be is no man’s business. 

We are Americans, and being Americans we simply ask this, that in 
the administration of the laws of the land there shall be a general 
equality for all, Perhaps this bill may not reach the remedy; it may 
not be perfect; but it is a move in the right direction. If you ask me 
what that course is I will answer you very plainly. Equalize your 
laws. Press the fight that was opened in this House on yesterday if 
you please, and so frame your tariff laws that we shall not have a few 
millionaires in the country kept up at the expense of pauperized mill- 
ions of people. Bring that around and let there be equality and let us 
go on now and simply do the best we can in order to approach the rem- 
edy that ultimately will come. 

By and by I will take action on the floor of this House to more fully 
utter the sentiments which I have in my mind, and in which I firmly 
believe in regard to this question which goes to the very root of the 
labor trouble. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. STRUBLE]. 

Mr. STRUBLE. This bill may be but a short step, but I think it 
may be truly said that it is a step in the right direction. Some of the 
objections to the bill that have been stated in this debate have not in my 
judgment any great force when the facts surrounding this question are 
considered. 

It is alleged that this legislation is too mild; that it effects nothing; 
that it compels nothing. I shall say briefly that I believe the mildest 
legislation that will accomplish beneficial results in the direction in- 
tended is better than that severer, more stringent, and more tyrannical 
legislation that might sooner accomplish the results sought to be ob- 
tained. 


I take it the railroad companies of this country appreciate that the 
ublic thought is in the direction of more stringent railroad contro). 
f this be true, and if theyare watchful of public sentiment, as I think 

they are, if they are desirous of doing that which is fair for their em- 
ployés, will they not and will not the employés of these companies 
seek to avail themselves in good faith of the advantages afforded by 
the provisions of a measure like this, and seek, if possible, to adjust 
their difficulties before going to the extent of the great harm and in- 
jury which usually result from strikes? And I will say in reply tomy 
colleague from Iowa [Mr. ANDERSON] that I believe instead of these 
men in the employ of the companies being impelled, to a fever-heat of 
rage on account of causes for strikes existing in their minds, if this bill 
passes they will wait patiently for such action as the law itself pro- 
vides rather than rush inconsiderately and impatiently into a war upon 
the companies affording thememployment. If this mild formof legis- 
lation fails to accomplish any good by reason of a refusal of either the 
companies or the men employed to avail themselves of its power, the 
Government will then be clearly justified in passing a more stringent 
law providing by compulsory terms means for the abatement in some 
measure of the evils resulting from strikes. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr.,0’NEILL, of Missouri. I now yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT]. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, it issaid that there is nothing in this 
bill and that some other measure ought to be provided to reach the real 
evils connected with our labor troubles. I venture to say that, while 
this observation isaccepted by nearly every gentleman, there is scarcely 
one upon this floor who has in his own mind come to any conclusion 
as to any measure at all upon this subject. This being the case, sir, 


why discard this measure? Is there nothing good init? With the 
great danger that threatens the property of the country and the peace 
of society growing out of these strikes, is it not something that the 
Government of the United States should, in the midst of the excite- 
ment, appoint a board or commission to go to the scene of the troubles 
to investigate all the facts connected with them as far as they can, and 


to exert the moral influence which would attach to such action on the 
part of those commissioners in their advice as to some mode of settle- 
ment? Is it not possible that a commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States may go into the disturbed district, hear the 
complaints on either side, and find a way to some proposition that may 
bring about peace? And if this be true, that part of the bill which 
arms the President with this moral power, which oppresses none and 
which may do great good, should, it seems to me, command the assent 
of good citizens all over this land. That is one of the propositions of 
the bill. The other is to induce, if possible, the submission by the 
parties of their troubles to arbitration. 

This is an effort—it may fail, but it is an effort—to bring these labor 
conflicts to an amicable adjustment. It binds no one except as they 
may agree to it; but even the very effort to arbitrate tends to allay 
excitement and to bring about a spirit of peace and reason. 

Aside from these matters of detail, Mr. Chairman, this is a difficult 
question. No man has yet had the authority over the public mind of 
this country that would enable him to suggest a solution that would 
be accepted by all parties. Then, sir, if the processes provided for in 
this bill shall bring about an investigation which shall supply us with 
better information and perhaps with some practical suggestions for the 
settlement of these difficulties, is not the end well worth the effort ? 
I trust, sir, that this bill will pass. The discontent in different parts 
of the country is no idle matter. It belongs to us here not to take part 
with one side or the other in this widespread coutroversy. Somewhere 
in it there is a great principle of right, to which all will eventually 
bow—— 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] does 
not pro’ to utilize his time, I ask to be heard in that time. 

Mr. CRAIN. Ido not care to furnish ammunition to the enemy. 
Which side is the gentleman on? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I am for the bill, as you were last session. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. CRAIN. Well, I will give you three minutes to explain your 
position, if that is what you want. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. My positionis justthis. The time for debate is 
limited. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] refuses to use his 
time—— 

Mr. CRAIN. Iwill give you three minutes, and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] will give you two minutes, and that will make 


ve. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, the same sort of observations that 
we heard upon this floor two years ago have been repeated here to-day; 
some objecting to this bill because it amounts to nothing and some ob- 
jecting to it bechuse it amounts to too much. Now, I think the happy 
medium will be found to be about the truth. As to this bill being a 
cheat and a snare, in the choice language of my friend from New York 
[Mr. PARKER], I will simply reply that his observations are conspic- 
nously inaccurate. [Laughter.] We do not pretend that the bill is 
anything more than a mere voluntary arbitration bill. Great dificul- 
ties beset us when we undertook to go farther than that, and great dif- 
ficulties will beset the American Congress when it undertakes to go 
farther than that. Enforced arbitration, to be worth anything, means 
an enforced award. And an enforeed award means what? It means 
the compelling of the party against whom the award is given to comply 
with its terms or else go to jail. 

Suppose that a difficulty arises and an arbitration is had—an enforced 
arbitration. Suppose an award is given againstthe workmen, and they 
drop their tools and refuse to obey. How are you going to carry out 
the provisions of that award unless you attach them for contempt of 
court, or unless yousurround them with bayonets and drive them back 
totheiremployment? When Isuggested this difficulty to my friend from 
New York [Mr. PARKER] his reply was, ‘‘ Make it a misdemeanor.’’ 
But what is a misdemeanor worth unless it is followed by fine or im- 
prisonment? . 

Now, those are the difficulties on which you run justso surely as you 
undertake to pass a bill providing for enforced arbitration; and it was 
those difficulties which we saw staring us in the face and which com- 
pelled us to say that we would do as we did in the last Congress—ad- 
here to the principle of voluntary arbitration, and afford every facility 
for the orderly conduct of a voluntary arbitration that the power and 
wealth of the United States Government can afford. And I say that 
when the Government is engaged in thus doing all it can in its limited 
sphere to compose these difficulties between railroad corporations and 
their employés, it is engaged in a grand and noble work. 

This bill goes farther than the bill of last year, as was explained by 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri], in that it 
provides for the appointment of certain men by the President of the 
United States to investigate into the causes of these labor troubles. 
With all due deference to my distinguished friend from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. TILLMAN], my opinion is that this is the better way to in- 
vestigate these disturbances. 

[Here the hammer fell.]} 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I would have stated the reasons for that opin- 
ion if I had had time. 
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Mr. CRAIN. I yield three minutes to tlie gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BRUMO]. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Chairman, I agree with what has been said as 
to the imperfection of this bill. I am, however, in favor of its passage, 
inasmuch as I believe that it is a step in the right direction. It is so 
especially inasmuch as it provides some means by which we can compel 
the attendance of witnesses and the answering of questions. This has 
been the great trouble in all our previous investigations. If we can 
accomplish this difficult thing alone, we shall have taken a long stride 
in the right direction. My friend from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] 
will bear me out in the statement that the great trouble which his com- 
mittee met in discharging its duty was that in the first place there was 
no process by which the attendance of witnesses could be enforced, and 
in the next place there was no way of compelling them to answer. The 
result was that answers would not be given except where they were 
favorable to the parties testifying. When a question would go to the 
root of the matter and would necessitate an answer dangerous to the 
interests of the witness, an answer was invariably refused, and there was 
no remedy as there was no process for contempt. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say one word with reference to the general 
system of discussing these labor bills. There is scarcely a labor bill 
brought up here without the free-trade element attempting to prosti- 
tute the discussion in the interest of free trade by interjecting the tariff 
question. 

Mr, TARSNEY. Will the gentleman pardon me a moment? 

Mr. BRUMM. I have no time, as I have but three minutes. If 
you would take more pains to investigate Wall street and the Bourbon- 
ism of Kentucky; if you would take more pains to strike at the water- 
ing of stock; if you would undertake to penetrate to the very center 
of trusts and monopolies in the corporations and combinations in Wall 
street, and your damnable whisky ring in Kentucky [applause], you 
would strike nearer the rootof the evil. It is simply the whisky-and- 
water syndicate of Kentucky and Wall street that is at the bottom of 
all the evils under which we are suffering in this country to-day. 
[Applause.] Scarcely ever is a labor question presented here that you 
do not try to kill it, as was done when the question of making reim- 
bursement for excessive work done under the eight-hour law was con- 
sidered. Amendment after amendment was offered, similar to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri, followed up by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois and others, involving the 
tariff question, until you forced it over the day, as though the labor- 
ing ae of this country have no right to have any special bill put 

ugh—— s 

Mr. CARUTH. Will the gentleman allow me to ask a question ? 

Mr. BRUMM. As though it were thought that the laboring men 
have no right to special legislation, but that in all such discussions 
tariff propositions must be interjected for the purpose, of course, of 

rejudicing gentlemen on the one side or the other against the bill un- 
consideration and thus kill it. - 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr.CARUTH. I merely wanted to know whether the gentleman ob- 
jected to the water of Kentucky or the whisky of Kentucky. [Laughter. ] 

A MEMBER. Not to the water; for you have none. 

Mr. CRAIN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PARKER]. . 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, the debate upon this bill, so far as 
it has progressed, has shown, by evidence upon one side and from the 
bill itself, as well as by an admission from its friends of the other side, 
that it practically provides no remedy whatever. In substance, it is 
(to adopt the remark of the gentleman who sits behind me, Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN, of New Jersey, not perhaps upon this point, but upon an- 
other)—it calls the attention of the laboring men of the country, it calls 
the attention of the railroad men of the country to something which it 
is assumed is being done by Congress; and to use his words, ‘‘it amuses 
them, but itdoes not hurt us.” That is all there is of this bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I want to say to the gentleman from New York 
that he does not think I used the words in that connection! 

Mr. PARKER. No, certainly not; they were originally used in 
quite another connection, and the quotation from time out of mind 
has been used in other connection, but I suggest the application of it 
as quite proper to this bill. It indicates what the bill amounts to; it 
amuses parties interested. It announces that we have enacted some 
legislation upon this importantsubject; that we have made some effort, 
done something, so that when something of consequence is hereafter 
sought to be done members may be able to point to this achievement- 
and say, ‘‘Here is what has to respond to your de’ id 

No one claimed that there is anythingin the billof value, except that 
it provides publicity. What publicity have we? Why, the publicity 
of the commission appointed by the President to act with the Commis- 
sioner of Labor and ascertain the facts, tell their story, and when that 
is done the commission is dissolyed and their service is at an end. 
Why, Mr. before that report is filed we will have received 
it through the great newspapers of the country, which would give all of 
the facts, which would be read at every breakfast table in the United 
States long before this commission would be organized or even ap- 
pointed by the President. 


We trust to the press of the country for our information, for our facts, 
for this publicity that has been suggested here; and this commission, 
if appointed, would do nothing of much value in that respect. Butmy 
amiable and excellent friend, for I have served with him in this con- 
nection, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON], proposes to give 
to the bill some value by fastening a rib into its boneless body. He 
thinks he can thereby make something that will be of some service, 
that will give strength and solidity to the structure. 

But I tell him that he can not attach a rib to a body where there is 
no spinal column in which to fixit. [Laughter.] The trouble is that 
there is no backbone here. Thercis no stamina here, no vitality what- 
ever. It provides for nothing under tke sun. Ithelps nobody. It pro- 
tects nobody, but seeks to attract attention for the hour from the work- 
ingmen asking for protection from the great corporations responsible 
for railroad management who want to have a strike stopped, and at the 
same time ignores the great public producers and consumers of the 
country and throws out this flag to attract attention, while Congress 
passes on and does nothing of value. 

Mr. Chairman, what value would such an enactmentas this be under 
the circumstances which occurred in the great Southwestern railroad 
strike of 1886, when one man asa matter of spite, and because he failed 
personally to ive the treatment that he assumed his official position 
should secure to him, a man who did not have prominence enough in 
his business to reach the position of foreman, yet this man, Martin 
Irons, by one word on his part succeeded in throwing five thousand men 
directly out of employment, and in the end indirectly one hundred 
thousand out of their work, paralyzing the transportation of four or five 
great States. What would be the effect of such legislation as this upon 
a case like that? Of what practical value would it be? What could 
it accomplish? 

Yet these men say it would be of value. How? The President is 
to select under section 6 two special commissioners, and with the Com- 
missioner of Labor they are to examine into the controversy, report 
upon the best means of adjustment, and then the powers of the special 
commission shall cease. Whatthen? Why exactly the same condi- 
tion of things would continue’as existed before. The contest between 
the contending parties would go on and the great public would re- 
main unprotected by law. The commissioners or the arbitrators would 
be absolutely powerless, communities would be powerless, transporta- 
tion would be at a standstill, and the great silent public, not recog- 
nized or considered by this bill, would have no relief whatever, but 
would have to suffer as before. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 2 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PARKER. My time has expired. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Thegentleman seems to magnify and emphasize 
the work of Martin Irons. Now, I know the gentleman went into that 
investigation; and I would like to know whether Martin Irons did not 
voice the vote and expression of first his local assembly and then the 
district assembly? He says that one man did this. I take issue with 
him upon that, and ask if it is not true that he voiced both his local 
assembly and the district assembly; and in justice to those who put 
him in that position that fact ought to be proclaimed. I know the gen- 
tleman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield more 
time to the gentleman from New York ? 

Mr. CRAIN. How much time have I remaining ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes. 

Mr. CRAIN. I can not yield him any of that. 

Mr. PARKER. Then I shall have to say to my friend from New 
York that I will answer him later on. 

(Mr. CRAIN withholds his remarks for revision. See APPENDIX. ] 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has six minutes of his time re- 
maining. 


Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I yield four minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I fully agree with onl aioe from Texas in 
this, that the bill recommended by the President and providing for a 
board of permanent arbitration would be preferable to this. While I 
would favor a bill of that kind, and have introduced in this Congress 
and in the last Congress a bill of that kind, yet I see in this bill much 
that is desirable, and if we can not get a whole loaf I am willing to 
take a half. 

This bill offers something in the direction of arbitration which may 
be very useful and very effective. But it seems to me gentlemen very 
frequently lose much valuable legislation by contending for the best 
that could be obtained under favorable circumstances. We should 
rather seek what is obtainable, being willing to give up our notions in 
order to get something in the direction we desire. 

I believe this bill will be of great use. We ought to do everything 
in our power to bring about an arbitration of the many difficulties, the 
many strikes that are occurring through the country. 

I need only call the attention of gentlemen to the strike now in prog- 
ress in the Northwest, of the locomotive engineers, i with the 
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Burlington road, not yet solved. That strike at one time threatened 
to involve every road in the United States, and if not settled by some 
amicable arrangement before long it may affect all the transportation 
companies of the country. There could no greater calamity befall the 
people of the United States than the stoppage of all the railroads of the 
country, and yet that danger has been imminent in the last three or 

_ four weeks, and fora time every day, or at least on several days, we ex- 
pected to read in the morning papers that transportation on every rail- 
road of the United States had stopped at the decree of an organization 
of skilled labor. 

I think Congress therefore ought to use every effort in its power to 

_ find some means of settling some responsibility for these strikes if we 
can not settle them ourselves. This bill does that, and may result in 
eat to the country. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. When thearbitration bill was presented 
in the last Congress and submitted to the Committee on Labor it em- 
bodied several sections that did carry with them some elements of force; 
and the only change between the bill as presented and the bill as re- 
ported from the Committee on Labor was the striking out by the com- 
mittee of every section in the bill that savored of anything but abso- 
lute voluntary arbitration. The labors referred to bydhe gentleman 
from Texas in connection with that bill simply consisted in striking 
out the sections which the committee desired to strike out. The bal- 
ance was reported to the House. =e 

We have but a short time in which to consider this bill and other 
measures reported from the Committee on Labor. This is the unani- 
mous report of the committee. The last bill unanimously passed the 
Senate. This is the best we can offer. I appeal to the friends of labor 
to let us take up and pass these bills. 

Let us take up this bill section by section, one after another, and 
perfect itand pass it. Let the enemies of labor legislation do the talk- 
ing. I ask that the Clerk now read the first section. 

The Clerk, reading the bill by sections, read as follows: 

That whenever differences or controversies arise between railroad companies 
engaged in the transportation of property or passengers between two or more 
States of the United States, between a Territory and State, within the Terri- 
tories of the United States, or within the District of Columbia, and the em- 
aye of said railroad companies, which differencesor controversies may hin- 

er, impede, obstruct, interrupt, or affect such transportation of property or pas- 
sengers, if, upon the written proposition of either party to the controversy to 
submit their differences to arbitration, the other party shall accept the propo- 
sition, then and in such event the railroad company is hereby autho to se- 
lect and appoint one person, and such eesplowk < or employés, as the case may 
be, to select and appoint another person, and thetwo persons thus selectedand 
Secs yo to select a third person, all three of whom shall be citizens of the 

nited States, and wholly impartial and disinterested in respect to such differ- 
ences or controversies; and the three persons thus selected and appointed shall 
be, and they are hereby, created and constituted a board of arbitration, with 
the duties, powers, and privileges hereinafter set forth. ` 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I assure my friend from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] that I am 
a friend of this bill, and do not intend to occupy time in discussing it, 
but a remark dropped from the lips of the gentleman from Michigan 
pir TARSNEY ] which I can not allow to go unchallenged in this place. 

discussing this matter he said, if I caught his language correctly, 
that the way to avoid strikes was—— 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Will the gentleman pardon me a mo- 
ment? Iappealto him not to inflict the tariff discussion upon this bill. 
[Lau ery I was very sorry indeed that the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. TARSNEY ] introduced it. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I shall have to say my own words in my 
own way, Mr. Chairman. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. TARS- 
NEY] insisted that the way to avoid these strikes was to adopt the 
measure which was under discussion here yesterday. Mr. Chairman, 
that policy and the purpose to which that measure tends have been in 
existence in England for many years, and are there no millionaires there? 
Are there no strikes there? Are there no pauperized masses there? 
Was the gentleman happy in his selection of a tariff idea in this con- 
nection? 

Mr. Chairman, but a single other word. The Irishman has for hun- 
dreds of years professed hatred to England in his heart, yet has fought 
her battles all over the world, in India, in Africa, in Egypt, in Europe, 
in America, everywhere; and now too many of them appear to fight her 
battles at the ballot-box of America, seduced by the word ‘‘ Democracy,” 
and appear in the Congress of the United States to break down Ameri- 
can interests and uphold English interests. Ireland has free trade. 
How does she like it? Are poverty and riches equalized there? Let 
the gentleman learn the first principles of political economy before he 
lectures us here on the subject. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. TARSNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike outthe last word. 
I regret exceedingly, sir, that anything which I may have said in my 

brief remarks should have opened up the tariff discussion here. I said 
then, and I repeat now, that it is within the cold lines of laws enacted 
during the last twenty-five years by such gentlemen as the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR] that are to be found the causes which 
have produced the very labor difficulties under which we are suffering 
to-day. It isnotan equality of law, itis not an equality of individuals, 
but it is such legislation, whether it be through your tariff or by your 
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railroad grants, if you please, that has brought about this condition of 
things. The real causes are too numerous to mention and too great to 
discuss here and now. But I want to say to my friend that the causes 
are underlying this thing and that they will be heard of. 

Now, sir [addressing Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR], when you say that 
there are too many Irishmen upon the floor of this House to-day, rep- 
resenting districts in Congress, let me say to you, sir, that the time 
has been in the history of this conntry when you, skulking behind 
your tents, were glad to call upon the Irish race to redeem the country 
in which you lived. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman allow me to correct 
him? 

Mr. TARSNEY. I can not yield. A 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Allow me to say that the gentleman 
misrepresents my statement entirely. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I can not yield. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I did not say that there were too many 
Irishmen here. Ishould notcareif there were four times more, What 
I said was 

Mr. TARSNEY. Idonotyield. I, sir, was born within the limits 
of the State of Michigan. Iam an American, and I stand’ here under 
the American flag, an American first and always; but wherever my 
kinsmen live I have a right to go, and to stand up to protect a fallen 
and downtrodden race, oppressed by such gentlemen as you, sir, in 
the aes of English landlords. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. A single word, Mr. Chairman. 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee now rise. My purpose is to limit debate. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Oh,no. After letting the gentleman 
from Michigan have his say, you can not cut off the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR] in that way. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I tell you, gentlemen, you can not in- 
ject all these outside questionsinto this bill. [Laughter.] Ihave got 
tired of it. You have weeks and weeks for your tariff question, and 
you have no right to inject it into this bill. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. If I can be heard fora moment on a mo- 
tion to strike out the last word, I am content; otherwise I rise to a 
question of privilege. y 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I insist that the Chair confine mem- 
bers to a discussion of the bill under consideration. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I take the floor, then, as a matter of priv- 


I move 


ilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. Tay- 
LOR] is recognized. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. The gentleman from Michigan misunder- 
stood, I hope—he misstated, Iam certain—whatI said. I made no 
sort of allusion of the kind he suggests. I did not suy that there are 
‘ttoo many Irishmen in the country.” I have from my youth wel- 
comed them here, and shall continue to do so. I did not say there 
were too many in the House. I never thought of making any such 
statement as that. I said there were too many of them here who were 
seduced by a word and were found fighting the battles of England 
against the interests of this country. That is all I said; and I repeat 
it. There is no use of any man misapprehending or misstating it. 
Having said this, I have said all I care to say. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. A 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to the end of the first section the following: 


“And in the event that either party to such a controversy shall refuse to accept 
an aforesaid proposition for arbitration, then the President shall, upon the re- 
quest of either party, immediately appoint three persons to investigate the said 
controversy, who, as a board of investigation, shall have all the powers and 
benefits hereinafter given to a board of arbitration.” 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, thisamendment differs 
in some respects from the one I had read during the general debate. 
The proposition I first submitted used the term ‘‘arbitration;’’ but 
there are so many legal gentlemen in the House, who properly, as a 
matter of exact law, regard arbitration as being purely a voluntary pro- 
cedure that I do not wish to weight down the purpose I have in view 
by that objection. Hence, this amendment provides that in the event 
of either party refusing to arbitrate, then, upon the request of one of 
the parties, the President shall appoint three persons to investigate the 
controversy; and this board of investigation is to have all the powers 
and privileges given to the board of arbitration in the next section. I 
think there can be no objection to this proposition, as it is conceded on 
all sides that Congress may provide for an investigation of such contro- 
versies, whether the parties thereto are or are not willing to arbitrate. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. If the gentleman will read the sixth 
section, he will find it covers that question very fully. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Certainly it does. It provides very dis- 
tinctly that the President may appoint two arbitrators, who, with the 
Commissioner of Labor, shall constitute a board of arbitration. 
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Mr. PETERS. But it does not provide that it “‘shall’’ be done upon 


the request of either of the parties. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Itdoes, mostassuredly. The language 
is, ‘‘upon the application of one of the parties to the controversy.” I 
refer gentlemen to the fifteenth line of section 6. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Yes; but in line 1, of section 6, it is 
provided that ‘‘ the President ‘may’ select two special arbitrators,” etc. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Well? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. The appointment of the arbitrators is 
purely optional with the President. 

Mr. PETERS. It is entirely in his discretion. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, My amendment requires that the Pres- 
ident when called upon ‘‘shall”’ it a board of investigation, and 
shall do so at once. This, as I understand, is the difference between 
the two propositions. 

I will say, however, that I have not had an opportunity to read the 
bill through; and if the point which the gentleman from Missouri 
makes is correct—if section 6 fully covers this matter—then I have no 
desire to pa the amendment. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. It covers it fully, I think. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I would like to know absolutely; I 
do not want any ‘“‘thinking’’ about it. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. You have my statement. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I withdraw my motion for the pres- 
ent, until we reach section 6. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, I donot think the sixth section coy- 
ers the point which the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] de- 
sires to meet. One of the main objects to be accomplished by this bill 
is to throw upon these controversies between the railroad companies and 
railroad employés the light of investigation, not only because thus the 
laborer who works for a railroad corporation may have before him in 
plain lan; the causes of the difference between the employer and 
the employé, but also because there is a desire on the part ot that third 
party, the public, that they may have some knowledge as to the dif- 
ferences arising between the railroad companies and their employés. 

The sixth section of the bill does provide that the President may order 
an investigation of this kind; but if there is any meaning in the English 
language the appointment of the committee of investigation is by that 
section left entirely to the President’s discretion. It says he ‘“‘ may” 
do so either upon his own motion or upon the i era of either party. 
Whether such a board shall be appointed is left to the discretion of the 
President, and to his discretion alone. 

Now, the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas proposes that in 
reference to all these controversies there ‘‘shall”’ be appointed, upon 
the application of either party, a committee for the purpose of investi- 
gating the difficulties which may exist between the railroad company 
and its operatives. That is just what we want; that is just what the 
laboring men want; it is just what the people of the United States 
want. ‘They want to do away with these schemes which propose to 
make enemies of labor and capital, In this country labor and capital 
are and should be brothers. The great danger is that they may be 
estranged by associations of demagogues on the one hand ang fanatics 
on the other. What we want is to have more light on this question 
and a more intimate relation, more brotherly love between capital and 
labor; so that whenever a corporation says that it will not do some- 
thing which the interests of its employés seem to demand, there may 
be thrown upon that question the light of investigation, that the labor- 
ing man and the country may know whether there is ground for the 
position taken by the corporation in antagonism to the demands of its 
employés. 

kad, on the other hand, when labor complains of wrong done to it, let 
the light of investigation be thrown on the matter complained of and 
let it be determined whether labor is right in demanding what it does, 
And, sir, when we have this harmonious action between labor and capi- 
tal, this just understanding between them, we will put an end to the 
contests and difficulties which have brought about thesestrikes through- 
out our country. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I renew the amend- 
ment, having read the bill through. And in addition to what my col- 
league [Mr. PETERS] has just said, let me direct the attention of the 
committee to the fact that there is a very important difference between 
the bill and the amendment to it which I have proposed. The bill pro- 
vides in the sixth section that the President ‘‘may’’ appoint a board 
of arbitration on the application of one of the parties to the controversy, 
while the amendment pro that on the application of either party 
he ‘‘shall”’ appoint a board of investigation. 

That is one point of difference. And the next point is this: The of- 
ficials to be appointed by the President under the sixth section of the 
bill are to be arbitrators. That word ‘‘arbitration’’ raises the legal dif- 
ficulty of securing the assent of both parties, which sometimes can not 
be obtained, as in the Burlington case to-day. My amendment avoids 


this contingency by providing that where either party will not accept 
arbitration, then, at the request of either party, there shall be, not an 
arbitration, not a procedure that wholly depends upon the voluntary 
action of the parties in controversy, but that there shall be, whether 


they consent or not, an investigation in behalf of both parties in inter- 
est, as well as that great third party always in interest, the people. 

And for these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I renew the amendment. It 
certainly can do no harm. It does not affect the bill injuriously, but 
on the contrary is of great benefit to it, in my judgment, by putting 
some force in it. 

Mr. BLAND. The suggestion I desire to make to the gentleman 
from Kansas, is this. I understand the bill merely provides that where 
the request is made by either party to the President he shall make this 
appoinment. 

. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAND. But where there is no request, I do not think it should 
be obligatory on the President to direct any investigation. In my judg- 
ment the action of the President in such an event should be left dis- 
cretionary with him, 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. It is so under my bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. No. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Yes, it is, as the gentleman will see by 
ech, o the language of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. The bill proposes ‘‘ arbitration’? when 
the request is made by either one of the parties to the controversy. 
My amendment, on the contrary, proposes that in the event of either 
party refusing arbitration then either one of the parties may request 
and secure an ‘‘investigation’’ of the points in controversy. 

Mr. BLAND. That is not the way I understand the gentleman’s 
amendment; but on the contrary that the President shall appoint with- 
out regard to the request of either party. Ido not think that that is 
a good amendment. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. That is the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kansas. He wants to change ‘‘may” to ‘‘shall,’’ and I 

with my colleague that it is not a good amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. No, I do not wish to make any such 
change, and you are referring to the language of the bill in the sixth 
section. My amendment is to the first section. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. That is the meaning of your amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. No, it is not. On the contrary, it 
provides that in the event of either party requesting the President to 
appoint a board of investigation he shall immediately do so, and there 
shall be, not an arbitration, but an investigation. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. If you will pardon me, my bill covers 
that fally. : 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. No, sir. 
vides only for arbitration. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Wait a moment. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. The bill provides for arbitration. 
My amendment provides for investigation. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Wait a moment. I will read the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. What part of the bill? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Section 6, page 5. It is provided in 
that section: 

That the President may select two special arbitrators, one of whom at least 
shall be a resident of the State or Territory in which the controversy arises, 


who, together with the Commissioner of Labor, shall constitute a temporary 
board for the purpose of examining the causes of the controversy — 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Hold up there. It says: 
A temporary board of arbitration. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Never mind the word. 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Yes ; but that word is the important 


thing. 

Mr, O’NEILL, of Missouri. I am 
between your amendment and the bill. 
further that these— j 
together with the Commissioner of Labor, shall constitute a temporary board 
of arbitration for the purpose of examining the causes of the controversy, the 
conditions accompanying, and the best means for adjusting it. 

If the gentleman can suggest words in the English language which 
will better cover this point, I will use them. Inmy judgment the lan- 
guage of the bill covers the matter fully. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. No, it does not, I think. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let me call the attention of my friend to the 
eighth section of the bill, which provides: 


That upon the direction of the President, as hereinbefore provided, the board 
of arbitration shall visit the locality of the pending dispute—— 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. What page are you reading from? 
Mr. SPRINGER. Page 6, section 8: 


That upon the direction of the President, as hereinbefore provided, the board 
of arbitration shall visit the locality of the pending dispute, make careful in- 
quiry into the cause thereof, hear all persons interested therein who may come 
before it, advise the respective parties what, if anyihing, ought to be done or 
ge sac = by either or both to adjust such dispute, and makea written decis- 

on thereof. 


The gentleman’s bill pro- 


ing to get at the difference 
The bill goes on to provide 


It seems to me that this bill provides everything the gentleman de- 
sires to accomplish except this, that in his proposition it may be in- 
cumbent upon the President to order an investigation whether any- 
body wants it or not. 


1888. 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Oh, no; if one side refuses the ap- 
plication of the other for arbitration, then the President may do it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Exactly; the exception is where one of the par- 
ties to the controversy may want it. But the President may be of 
opinion and his information from the Commissioner of Labor or the 
commission may be of such a character as to warrant him in the belief 
that there was no necessity for such an investigation, and yet your 
amendment would make it incumbent upon him under any circum- 
stances to orderit. I think it is safe to leave it as it is. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. The bill seems to be sufficient in that respect. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Well, let us have a vote. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I am ready for a vote. _ 

Mr. WHITE, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Clearly, in reading this bill, it is seen that such an amendment as 
that suggested by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] is 
necessary if the billis to accomplish the purpose sought. Iam for the 
bill, and willing to support it through and through; yet I would like 
to support it, and wouldsupport it all the more earnestly, if it provided 
means to make it effective to accomplish the purpose for which it was 
drawn. I think, therefore, that this amendment, or some other similar 
to it, is necessary. Suppose, for instance, that this Burlington road 
strike, which is now in progress, was in existence under the operations 
of this bill, and that this amendment or something similar to it was the 
law; suppose the workingmen on this road made an application under 
color of the bill for a board of arbitration—what then? The rail- 
road company, in the absence of such a provision as this, would sit 
silent even if the notice was served upon them, and would not agree 
or appoint a member to act for them in the arbitration. What would 
be the result? The bill as it stands without such an amendment would 
be an absolute nullity. It would have no effect in bringing these 
parties to terms. For this reason the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kansas, if adopted, would effectually settle such a question as 
that, and in the event of a failure, either of the road or the men to 
select an arbitrator the President can come in with his commission, 
appoint one immediately, and bring the parties to terms and haye the 
controversy determined one way or the other. Without that there 
would be no safety, and no certainty of bringing these fights to a 
termination. 

Now, in speaking of strikes, necessarily we have to investigate them 
and reflect upon what brings them about, what is the cause of them, 
and what the remedy. Some of our members are attempting to make 
it appear that the workingmen arein fault. Thecase of Martin Irons 
was cited as an illustration of that idea. But, Mr. Chairman, Martin 
Trons simply represented the great body of the Knights of Laborin the 
West, acting under Powderly, and when he gave the order for them to 
quit work he was simply voicing the sentiment of the whole associa- 
tion of which he was an active member. 

Mr. BRUMM. I think the gentleman is in error in saying that 
Trons acted under Powderly. 

Mr. WHITE, of Indiana. But notwithstanding what gentlemen 
may say, these strikes are brought about in nine cases out of ten by the 
capitalists themselves—by oppressors of labor. We can all go back to 
the year 1873, when the great panic afflicted the country, and it will be 
seen that fram 1873 to 1877 there was a constant and a continual re- 
duction of wages, not only the wages of railroad employés, but of those 
engaged in private enterprises. Every few months employés were 
served with notices of 10 per cent. reduction in wages; and they had to 
submit. And while for one I deprecate strikes and am not in favor of 
them, yet I can assure the House and the people of this country of the 
fact that but for the great strike of 1877 the working people of this 
country would be a great deal worse off than they are to-day. m 

Mr. BRUMM. Let me interrupt the gentleman to ask if he is not 
mistaken when he says that Martin Irons acted under the direction of 
Mr. Powderly? 

Mr. WHITE, of Indiana. No, I think not. 

Mr. BRUMM. Ido not think Mr. Powderly directed the strike in 
that sense. 

Mr. WHITE, of Indiana. Mr. Powderly went back on him; that 
is all. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I move that the committee rise now 
for the purpose of limiting this debate. 

Mr. ERSON, of Kansas. I want five minutes more. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Why, you have already had fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I know it, and I propose to have more; 
and I am just as anxious to perfect and pass this bill as the gentleman 
is himself; but I want five minutes more. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Very well; I will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. All I want to say is merely this, and 
I ask the attention of the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. SPRINGER] also. 
This eighth section to which he has referred simply provides that the 
special of arbitration ‘“* may’’ make an inquiry; but the section 
to which my amendment applies is the first section, where an original, 
not this special, board of arbitration is provided, and the amendment 
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gives to the board of investigation the same power that is given to the 
board of arbitration by the bill. The original board of arbitration 
contemplated in the first section has the power to administer oaths 
and tomake a judicial examination, while the special board has no such 
powers; and for this reason the gentleman will see that amendment 
makes a very great difference between thesespecial arbitrators provided 
in the sixth and the following sections to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with only the power of inquiry on the one side, and on the other 
a board of investigation under the first section, which either party may 
cause to be appointed. There is a vital difference. 

The gentleman from Illinois also made the point that this amendment 
would be compulsory upon the President, and intimated that there 
might be cases where that compulsion ought not to be exercised, or rather 
where it would not be expedient to havean investigation. ButI want 
to call his attention to the fact that such cases would be covered by line 
9 of the first section: 

Which differences or controversies may hinder, impede, obstruct, interrupt, 
or affect such transportation of property or passengers, 

Now, it could only be when there was some serious interruption, some 
obstruction that was really detrimental, and that vitally affected the 
commerce of the country generally, that the President would berequired 
to act. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Let us have a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman stated that the ‘‘noes’”’ 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I call for a division. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 28, noes 59. 

So (further count not being called for) the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. FORAN. I move to strike out the last word. 

During the Forty-ninth Congress there was 2 measure’ before this 
House proposing arbitration somewhat of this character. I opposed 
that measure as I oppose this measure. I think the enactment of this 
bill into a law would simply place on the statute-books of the United 
States a legislative eunuch. There is no necessity for it. It accom- 
plishes: nothing that. can not be accomplished now. It will benefit 
neither the employernortheemployé. It will be as useless as it will be 
powerless to either settle or solve labor difficulties. Its enactment will 
be a confession that intelligent American workingmen and employers 
of labor are unable to or incapable of managing their own affairs, and 
that the time has come when their interests and rights must be con- 
fided to the care of the Government as trustee. 

The greatest and most perfect piece of arbitration legislation ever 
enacted is known as the Mundella law in England. Itis as perfect as 
this character of legislation can be, and yet it is never resorted to; it 
is never invoked by the employers or employés. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Why not? 

Mr. FORAN. Because it was found to be inoperative; because ex- 
perience has demonstrated that you can not have arbitration unless 
you have a concurrence of opinion. Unless the men and employers are 
willing to come together and arbitrate their differences you can have 
no arbitration, and when they are willing to come together they can 
do so withent having a law providing for arbitration. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is there a compulsory provision in that law ? 

Mr. FORAN. There is not; and I would sooner shoulder a musket, 
if I were a workingman, than be placed under the operations of a law 
providing for compulsory arbitration, which places the rights, prop- 
erty, and liberties of citizens in the discretion of United States courts. 
Shall not an employer make a contract with his employé, or the em- 
ployé with his employer, without a United States court interfering? 
I think gentlemen, if they stop to consider this matter, will never 
consent to vote for a bill providing for compulsory arbitration in labor 
difficulties, `\ 

A MEMBER. This does not provide any compulsion. 

Mr. FORAN. I know it does not. It does not do anything. Itis 
said that it provides for an investigation. Whenever there is a labor 
difficulty the newspapers investigate it, and you have all the light you 
could possibly get from your board of arbitration. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. TARSNEY], who interjected into 
this debate a little free-trade nonsense—— - 

Mr. TARSNEY. Not free trade; fair trade. 

Mr. FORAN. Ifthe gentleman is a free-trader he is not consistent, 
because the motto and the shibboleth of free trade is ‘‘Laissez faire, 
laissez passer ’’—let it alone; it will take care of itself. Let the work- 
ingman and the capitalists of this country alone and they will work 
out their own salvation. That is your doctrine as tocommerce. If it 
applies to trade it also applies to industrial avocations and to everything 

I am not gainsaying the proposition at this time, but I call the 
attention of the gentleman to the fact that he is not consistent. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], who was chair- 
man of the special committee that investigated the Reading Railway 
difficulty, speaks of enacting some Jaw creating a penalty in cases of the 
kind his committee investigated. I can almost imagine I hear the rat- 
tle of Gatling guns in the streets of the cities of the North or in the 
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streets of the cities of the South where large manufacturing establish- 
ments havesprung up. Itrustin God that that time will never come. 
I believe that these difficulties can be worked out in the evolving proc- 
ess of our civilization. Civilization flows and ebbs, and every time the 
wave rises it rises higher than the preceding wave and leaves a higher 
mark on the walls of time. And the time is coming when an enlight- 
ened public opinion, a consensus of public opinion brought about by 
your telegraphs and ne will create such a condition of things 
in this country that capital will be fair to labor and labor will be fait 
A alee That is the only way in which these difficulties can be set- 


Keep away your legislative enactments. By them you only trammel 
the relations of employer and employed. You accomplish no good; 
you never did and never will. The labor trouble can not be solved by 
legislative enactment, I propose to vote against the bill, and believe 
every member of this House who gives it due consideration will do so. 
I am not one of those who believe our institutions and liberties are in 

T because great strikes frequently occur. I admit strikes area 

great evil, but good frequently comes from the absorption of evil. Both 
workingmen and employers purchase experience by strikes. The pur- 
chase may be costly, but it is none the less beneficial in preventing 
like troubles thereafter. 
œ Mr. PARKER. When gentlemen like my friend from New York 
[Mr. FARQUHAR] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. WHITE] make 
Martin Irons the exponent of the Knights of Labor they do a greater 
wrong to the Knights of Labor than any of their enemies in the coun- 
try could well have the power todo, It is an act of injustice and of 
unkindness, The gentleman from New York asks my attention to the 
authority of Martin Irons for making the great Southwestern strike. 

I intimated that the authority for making that strike was exercised 
by himself upon his own judgment. I may premise by saying that, as 
I understand it, the representatives of local assemblies then at Mar- 
shall, Tex., gave to in Irons, without consulting their assemblies, 
which were far distant, authority to strike if he judged it proper. 
Therefore I say the authority was placed in him, and the answers 
which he gave to certain questions in the investigation will show that 
I am correct. 

I read from the record: 
Q. Did you order or did 
A, After the of Hall, yes, sir. 

Q. Then, so far as we can see, the discharge of Hall was the ground for the 
strike, was it not? 

Be Warcyon tok nulticatend bi rE a AEA ison Gis dicia ok sails 

= Taken: Se contitexation with the others, ai 

Q But were you not authorized to order a strike upon the discharge of Hall? 


And here is the kernel of it— 
I was, if I saw proper. 

There, sir, is the authority of Martin Irons. There was placed in 
the hands of that one reckless man authority to throw out of employ- 
ment all the railroad employés of the Southwestern system, and he ex- 
ercised that power by giving the order to strike upon a mere caprice 
and a mal antagonism arising between himself and the officers of 
the railroad company whom he met. This rash and desperate act, 
never approved by Mr. Powderly, never approved by the national as- 
sembly, neverapproved by any body of men who had coolly and calmly 
considered it, was the act of one man in the heat of excitement, who 
had been unfortunately authorized to do as he thonght proper, And 
what was the result? Within five days after he was examined in St. 
Lonis and the position he had taken was exhibited to the public, and 
the men saw how they had been thrown out to their injury and to the 
injury and starvation of their families, this man was forced to leave the 
town of his residence under cover of the night. 

He was the man that threw that great body of workingmen out of 
employment, and yet he is the man that is put forward here (most un- 
justly) as the representative of the Knights of Labor. I wish to say, 
sir, that I believe that the Knights of Labor have done great good in 
this country. They have called the attention of the workingmen to 
the importance of frugality and especially to the importance of temper- 
ance. They have thrown their greatinfluencein favor of giving woman 
equal pay for equal work. They have recognized the equality of the 
colored laborers of the South. The benefits they have conferred upon 
their fellows will be lasting and permanent, and I believe we owe much 
of this to the conservative influence of Mr. Powderly; but Martin Irons 
should never be put forward as a representative of this great body of 
workingmen. Andtherights ofthe producers and the consumers must 
be recognized and protected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of said board of arbitration, immediately upon 
their selection, to organize at the nearest practicable t to the place of the 
origin of the difficulty or con —— the matters 


u not? 


and to hear an 


troversy, 
of difference which ma: be submitted to them in writing e parties, giv- 
ing them fall opportunit to be heard on oath, in person and by witnesses, an 
also granting e 
its i said board shall egn Aa praa its award 
pape rar p KOA = 


eget waren Pouring mhp owas together with the tak 
rs co! , an en 
the case, shall be filed wi the Commissioner of Labor of the Uni atasat 
o shall make such award publicas soon as the same shall have been recet 


On: 
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Mr. FARQUHAR. I suggest to the chairman of the Committee on 
Labor that the word “award,” in the tenth line of section 3, and also 
in the fourteenth line of the same section, carries with it a meani 
beyond the scope of the section itself, and I suggest that it would be 
well to substitute for it the word ‘‘decision,’’ which I think will better 
express the real intention, 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I have no objection to that, I move 
that the amendment be made. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 5. That each member of said tribunal of arbitration shall receive a com- 

nsation of $10a day for the time actually employed. That the clerk appointed 

y said tribunat of arbitration shall receive the same fees and compensation as 
clerks of United States circuit courts and district courts receive for like serv- 
ices. That the stenographer shall receive as full compensation for his services 
20 cents for each folio of an hundred words of testimony taken and reduced to 
writing before said arbitrators. That United States marshals or other persons 
serving the process of said tribunal of arbitration shall receive the same fees 
and compensation for such services as they would receive for like services upon 

rocess issued by United States commissioners. That witnesses attending be- 

fore said tribunal of arbitration shall receive the same fees as witnesses attend- 
ing before United States commissioners. That all of said fees and compensa- 
tion shall be payable by the United States in like manner as fees and com 
tion are payable in criminal causes under existing laws: Provided, That the said 
tribunal of arbitration shall have power to limit the number of witnesses in each 
case where fees shall be paid by the United States: And Surther, That 
the fees and compensation of the arbitrators, clerks, stenographers, marshals, 
and others for service of pon: and witnesses under this act shall be exam- 
ined and certified by the United States district ju of the district in which the 
arbitration is held before they are presented to the accounting officers of the 
Treasury Department for settlement, and shall then be subject to the provisions 
of section 846 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and a ient sum 
of money to pay all expenses under this act and to carry the same into effect is 
noe appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment to 
come in at the end of line 33. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

After line 33, add: 

“And provided likewise that not more than $5,000 shall be expended in de- 
fraying the cost of any single arbitration.” 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Iask the adoption of that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Missouri ifin his judgment 20 cents per folio is not a very large 
and excessive compensation for the stenographer? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I thought it was the customary rate. 

Mr. PERKINS. I move to amend in line 7 by striking out ‘‘ 20” 
before the word cents and inserting ‘‘10.’’ i 

The amendment was to. 

[Mr. CRAIN withholds his remarks for revision. See APPENDIX.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call particular attention 
to section 6, which is in these words: 

Sero. 6. That the President may select two special arbitrators, one of whom at 
least shall be a resident of the State or Territory in which the controversy 
arises, who, together with the Commissioner of Labor, shall constitute a tem- 
porary board of arbitration for the purpose of examining the causes of the con- 
troversy, the conditions a ny nh and the best means for adjusting it; the 
result of which examination il be immediately reported to the President 
and Congress, and on the rudara of such report the services of the two special 
arbitrators shall cease. The services of the board of arbitration, to be ordered 
at the time by the President and constituted as herein provided, may be tend- 
ered by the President for the purpose of settling a controversy s as con- 
toopieed, cither upon his own motion or upon the application ‘of one of the 
parties to the controversy, or upon the application of the executive of a State. 

To my mind, this is the best section in the bill. I think it would 
be well, however, to amend it; and I will move an amendment at the 
proper time to strike out the words “‘arbitrators’’ and ‘‘ arbitration ” 
wherever they occur and insert the words ‘‘commissioners’’ and ‘‘ com- 
mission.” Itis agreed upon all hands that we can not constitute a 
board of arbitration which shall make a findiog that will bind the 
parties. Hence all that we can do by this bill is to let the Com- 
missioner of Labor, with the two commissioners who may be specially 
appointed by the President, investigate under authority of law, touch- 
ing any difficulties which may arise between employers and employés 
concerning interstate commerce. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Investigate the causes, without suggesting a 
remedy. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, certainly—investigate and make a finding of 
fact. That is what the section provides for. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. An official investigation. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘Then let the result be reported; and my belief is 
that in some cases—perhaps in many cases, if notall—after an investi- 
gation has been made by men trained touching these questions, and 
after the result has been announced, public opinion will be such that 
upon the one hand the railway companies, and on the other hand the 
railroad employés, would acquiesce in the finding. If this bill accom- 
plishes anything at all, it will accomplish that. It can accomplish 
nothing else. The board which may be appointed can not make a com- 
pulsory award, and I do not believe the sixth section contemplates 
that they should; but I think it best that the words ‘“* commission’? 
and ‘‘ commissioners -should be substituted for ‘‘arbitration’’ and 
(arbitrators, ” and the word “‘ decision ” inserted in lieu of the word 

award. 
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Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. The meaning is practically the same. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I think that the word “‘arbitration’’ as used here, 
and which has been the foundation of very much that has been said by 
my friend from Texas [Mr. CRAIN], has been misunderstood. In order 
to ascertain the real purpose you must read not only this section, but 
section 8: 

Src, 8. That upon the Dat, rer of the President,as hereinbefore provided, 
the board of arbitration visit the locality of the pending dispute, make 
careful inquiry into the cause thereof, hear all persons interested therein who 
may come before it, advise the respective parties what, if anything, ought to be 
done or submitted to by either or both to adjust such dispute, and make a writ- 
ten decision thereof. ‘This decision shall at once be made public, shall be re- 
eorded upon proper books of record to be kept in the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor, who shall cause a copy thereof to be filed with the secretary of 
the State or Territory, or States or Territories, in which the controversy exists, 

Now, it seems to me, as has been stated by my friend from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon], that this provision for investigation is the very best 
portion of the bill. When trouble arises in a State between a railroad 
company and its employés it may reach a point where the governor 
himself may invite this investigation, or the President himself may 
gee fit to order it. The condition of one or the other of the parties 
may be such that they will desire to invite this commission, or what- 
ever else you may designate it, to go into that State for the purpose of 
inquiring into all the facts, getting intelligent information, and reach- 
ing a conclusion. And I trust our experience will be that this work 
of inquiry will be done by men whose character shall have such moral 
power that when the conclusion is announced it will of itself operate 
to produce a settlement of the dispute. 

Of course the decision will not be binding upon anybody, and nothing 
may come of it; but if the action of the President in the appointment 
of this commission, if the action of the commission in its investigation, 
if the thoroughness of the inquiry and the correctness of the conclu- 
sions reached may operate to quiet the disorders of the times, is not the 
measure well worth consideration? It is easy for us to talk glibly here; 
but when a community is excited, when disorders appear on every hand, 
when threats of force are resorted to, when property is being destroyed, 
may not the moral power of this commission have good influence, and 
is it not worth while to try a resort to such measures? 

Mr. WHITE, of Indiana, obtained the floor. í 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will yield a moment, I will now 
offer my amendment. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I do not see any reason for objecting to 
the word ‘‘commissioners;’’ I am willing, so far as I am concerned, 
that the word be inserted at the appropriate places in the section. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘Then I offer my amendment in this form: 

Strike outthe word ‘‘arbitrators,” in lines 1 and 2 of section 6, and insert the 
word " commissioners.” 

In line 5, strike out “arbitration ” and insert “‘commission.” 

In line 10, strike out “arbitrators” and insert “ commissioners.” 

In lines 10 and 11, strike out the words “ board of arbitration” and insert 
“ commission.” 

Mr. NEILL, of Missouri. There is no objection to thatamendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, this section of the bill is, 
to my mind, the most important one in it, The purpose ofthe section 
and the appointment of these commissioners, which is the proper name 
to give them, rather than that of arbitrators, will aceomplish great 
good. Iam only sorry the commissioners can notsit permanently. If 
they had existed previous to the Burlington strike I warrant you there 
would have been no strike on that road, for the purpose of these com- 
missioners, if appointed, is to examine into the causes of the contro- 
versies and the conditions accompanying them, as well as the best 
means for adjusting them. 

What is the best method for adjusting those strikes and troubles? It 
is to arrive at a thorough knowledge of their causes, which are not 
very far to find. The cause of that great strike on the Burlington 
road was a trifling matter, and had these commissioners been in exist- 
ence at that time there is not a question but that the influence they 
would have brought to bear on both parties would have averted that 
strike. 

What was it that caused that strike? The great strike on the Bur- 
lington road was brought about simply because that road was acting 
arbitrarily with its employés. It wasintroducing a system which was 
foreign to this country. It was introducing amongst its employés a 
division of its workmen into classes, into first, second, and third Classes 
of employés who were engaged in the same kind of labor. That is 
what the engineers on the Burlington road rebelled against. That is 
what they tried to have abandoned, but the road persisted in continu- 
ing that condition of affairs. They insisted upon continuing thatsys- 
tem of division into classes on the part of its employés which the road 
had imported from Europe. It is one of the very worst anarchical in- 
stitutions which could have beenimported from abroad. I-hope it will 
be abandoned not only on that road, but on every other road. 

Suppose the same system of division into classes were adopted 
throughout our society ? Suppose our people should everywhere be 
divided in that manner? Then our soldiers in the Army would be 


divided into first, second, and third classes, when in the ranks they all 
stand together. 

The Brotherhood of Engineers insisted they should all be paid 
equally for the same kind of work. That is what the engineers de- 
manded, as well as that the road should abandon the foreign system of 
division into classes, There is not a doubt in my mind, if we had had 
in existence the commissioners which this bill provides for there would 
not have been a strike on the Burlington road. We wish to avoid any 
such contests in the future, and we also wish to avoid the introduction 
into this country of the class system. From the highest to the lowest, 
from the capitalist to the laborer, all men in this country stand upon 
an equality before the Jaw, and so we wish it tocontinue. In Europe 
and in Asia, we all know, it is different, and that there is division into 
classes from the lord to theserf. Wewant no such systemas that here, 
but we do want a method for the adjustment of controversies so as to 
avoid these strikes. Therefore I hope this amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois[Mr. Cannon] will be adopted, as I believe it will 
improve the provisions of the bill and make them more effective. 

[Her the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CRAIN withholds his remarks for revision. See APPENDIX. ] 

Mr. LAWLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I hope we will have a vote. 

Mr. LAWLER. I was going to say that if the committee is ready 
to vote I shall not occupy its time. [Cries of ‘‘Vote!’’ “Vote !’’] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 7. That the special arbitrators provided in the preceding section shall be 
entitled to receive $10 each per day for each day’s service rendered, and the ex- 
penses absolutely incurred in the performance of their duties; and the expenses 
of the Commissioner of Labor, acting as one of the board of arbitration, shall 
also be reimbursed to him. Sneh compensation and expenses shall be paid by 
the Treasurer of the United States, on proper vouchers, certified to by the Com- 
missioner of Labor and approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, in harmony with the amendment 
adopted to section 6, I move, in line 1, to strike out the words ‘‘ special 
arbitrators’’ and insert ‘‘commission;’’ and in the sixth line to strike 
out the words ‘‘ board of arbitration ’’ and insert ‘‘ commission,” 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. That is right. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sxc. 8. That upon the direction of the President, as hereinbefore provided, 
the board of arbitration shall visit the locality of the ponu dispute, make 
careful inquiry into the cause thereof, hear all persons interested therein who 
may come before it, advise the respective parties what, if anything, ought to be 
done or submitted to by either or both to adjust such dispute, and make a writ- 
ten decision thereof. ‘This decision shall at once be made public, shall be re- 
corded upon proper books of record to be kept in the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor, who shall cause a copy thereof to be filed with the secre of 
the State or Territory, or States or Territories, in which the controversy ex: 

Mr. CANNON. I move also to strike out, in line 2 of section 8, the 
words ‘‘ board of arbitration’? and insert ‘‘ commission.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

3 Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I offer the amendment I send to the 
esk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In section 8, line 3, after the word “dispute,” insert “and shall have all the 
powers and authority given in section 2 to a board of arbitration, and shall’—— 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. That simply gives the commission 
power to administer oaths. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. All right; I move its adoption. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. No, you donot; it is my amendment, 
and I move its adoption. [Langhe] ; 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Very well; either way. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 9. That in each case the special arbitrators who may be selected as pro- 
vided shall, before entering upon their duties, be sworn to the faithful discharge 
thereof. The Commissioner of Labor ‘shall be chairman ez officio of the board 
of arbitration, and may a: ee one or more clerks or stenographers to act in 
each controve bea which clerks or stenographers shall be compensated at 
aes per day each, and actual expenses incurred shall be re- 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. In this section I move to strike out the 
word ‘arbitrators’? where it occurs and insert ‘* commission.’’ 

Mr. PARKER. I would ask whether this does not include also the 
arbitrators provided for in the first section of the bill? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. No; not at all. 

Mr. PARKER. This provides that in ‘‘ each case the special arbi- 
trators who may be selected,” ete. It seems to me that unless the 
language is more specific it may include both eases, 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. The language used here refers to the 
eases before the commission. - 

Mr. PARKER. Very well. I simply called attention to it. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Thatis allright. I move to strike out 
the words ‘‘board of arbitration” in lines 4 and 5 also. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Section 10 was read, as follows: 

SEC. 10, The Commissioner of Labor shall, as soon as possible after the pas- 
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sage of this act, establish such rules of procedure as shall be approved by the 
President; but the board shall permit each party to a controversy to appear in 
person or by counsel, and to examine and cross-examine witnesses. Allits pro- 
ceedings shall be transacted in public, except when in consultation for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon the evidence and arguments laid before it. The chair- 
man of the board is hereby authorized to administer oaths to witnesses in all 
investigations conducted by the board, and such witnesses shall be summoned 
in the same manner as witnesses are summoned to appear before United States 
courts and commissioners, and they shall each receive the same fees as witnesses 
attending before United States commissioners. 

Mr. SHAW. I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert in line 14 of section l4, after the word “commissioners: 

“ Provided, That said temporary board of commissioners shall have power to 
limit the number of witnesses in each case where fees shall be paid by the 
United States.” 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I do not see any objection to that. 

Mr. SHAW. It is the same provision contained in section 5. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I move, in line 4, to strike out the word 
“board” and insert ‘‘commission.’’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. In lines 10 and 11 I offer the same 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I have not 
interfered with the progress of this bill nor offered any amendment to 
it; but I desire, before its consideration is completed, to enter upon the 
record my opposition to it precisely upon the ground that I opposed it 
when its substance was pending in the Forty-ninth Congress, namely, 
because I think the billisunconstitutional. I believe thatit is wholly, 
in so far as the relief that it is supposed to bring is concerned, and in 
its effects, illusory. I think it gives no remedy whatever to labor, and 
that it opens the door to a construction that ought not to be given. Be- 
sides, I think the commingling of executive and judicial functions in 
the tribunal created by it is not only unconstitutional but unwise. 

I have no desire whatever to antagonize the bill so as to retard its 
progress, or delay its consideration or passage; but I do desire to put 
on record the fact that the opposition I had to this bill in the Forty- 
ninth Congress has not only not been removed, but has been strength- 
ened by the events of the last two years. 

This is not only not a remedy, but it stands in the way of trae reme- 
dies. It is an attempt by legislation to do what ought not to be done, 
and to that extent prevents investigation as to what is the proper rem- 
edy and the application of that proper remedy to the evils under which 
labor lies. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I desire to draw the attention of the 
chairman to this clause in line 5 of section 10: -+ 

But the board shall permit each party to a controversy to appear in person or 
by counsel— - 

That is all right— 
and to examine and cross-examine witnesses. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. What is your suggestion? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. My suggestion would be to strike out 
the words ‘‘and to examine and cross-examine witnesses.” 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Do you think those words superfluous? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Not exactly that. But I think, and 
I base my view on the experience I had on the Reading investigation 
committee, that in practice you will find this compulsory power given 
to counsel to examine and cross-examine witnesses would become an 
instrument which they would use for the purpose of delaying investi- 
gation. I know that would have been the effect in the Reading inves- 
tigation. In this bill you expressly assign them that power, and they 
would no doubt avail themselves of it. I would suggest the striking 
out of those words and leaving it in the power of the commission at the 
time; so that if under the circumstances they thought it best to allow 
counsel to examine and cross-examine witnesses they mightdoso. If 
not, if they found this power only being used to delay investigation, 


they could preventit. That would be the practical effect of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I do not see any practical objection to 
that amendment. 


The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. ANDERSON, of 
Kansas, it was not to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I desire tocall the attention of the chairman of the 
committee to an expression in lines Sand 9 of section 5. In connection 
with the work of the stenographer the expression is used ‘‘ reduced to 
writing.” The proper expression would be ‘‘transcribed.”’ 

Mr. BLOUNT. That section ofthe bill has been passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. It requires unanimous consent to go back. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask unanimous consent to return to that section. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. It is too late; we can not go back. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I withdraw the amendment. 

The Clerk read the eleventh tad concluding section, as follows: 


Sec. 11. All fees, expenses, and compensation shall be paid as hereinbefore 
provided in section 5 of this act. 


Mr. RAYNER. I ask the gentleman from Missouri what is the 
sense of that section, if there is any sense in it? 


- 
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Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. It provides for paying the expenses 
and compensation of the commission and refers back to section 5, where 
that provision is made. 

Mr. RAYNER. If "hereinbefore provided in section 5 of this act,” 
why provide for it over again? 

Mr. BLOUNT. But this is another commission. 

Mr. WARNER. I suggest an amendment in lines 11 and 12 of sec- 
tion 10, where the word ‘‘summoned”’ oceprs. It should be ‘‘sub- 
peenaed.’’? You do not summon a witness, you subpcena him. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, That is merely the change of a word. 
If there be no ohjection, I ask the Clerk to make the change. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER] 
moves to amend in lines 11 and 12 of section 10 by striking out the 
word “summoned” and inserting ‘‘subpcenaed.”’ 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I offer the following amendment: 


In line 1 of section 11, after the word “compensation,” insert the words “of 
this commission ; * so that it will read: “All fees, expenses, and compensation 
of this commission shall be paid,” ete, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS. I move to strike out the last word. 

In the Forty-ninth Congress, when a bill substantially the same as the 
first five sections of this bill was under consideration, I entered my pro- 
test against its passage, and I am unwilling to let this bill pass through 
the House without renewing that protest now. 

The reasons for that protest were then given and I do not choose now 
to consume the time of the committee by undertaking to repeat them. 
I wish to add that if there is any feature of this bill which is worthy 
of consideration at all, it is, in my humble judgment, the provision or 
the ideas embraced in the last sections of the bill, from section 6 to sec- 
tion 11, inclusive. It was said tat this was substantially what the 
President of the United States had recommended in one of his former 
m es. I desire, Mr. Chairman, to dissent from that statement. 
The President did say this in a special message sent to the Forty-ninth 
Congress on April 22, 1886: 

But I suggest that instead of arbitrators chosen in the heat of conflicting 
claims and after each dispute shall arise, for the purpose of determining the 
same, there be created a commission of labor, consisting of three members, 
who shall be regular officers of the Government, charged amony other duties 
with the consideration and settlement, when possible, of all controversies be- 
tween labor and capital. = 

Tf this bill embraced a permanent board, with the duties indicated by 
the President of investigation, and, as I believe he states, in connection 
with the Bureau of Labor, I should feel inclined to give it the most 
earnest consideration. But I do not perceive that those provisions of 
the bill which are substituted for this idea accomplish this end, and I 
am unwilling to give my sanction to them, especially inasmuch as they 
are in connection with other provisions of this bill which I regard as 
absolutely untonstitutional, and not only so, but as a deception on hon- 
est labor through this country, 

With these observations and without consuming further time I am 
content for the House to take whatever action it pleases on this bill. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am opposed to this bill, but it is evident that 
it is going to pass, as anything else proposed here for labor would be 
sure to pass. ‘Therefore, as the bill is to pass, I desire to perfect it ail 
I can. I have had the honor of offering one amendment which the 
House has adopted, limiting the expense of any single arbitration to a 
maximum of $5,000. . I move now to add the words ‘‘or commission’’ 
after the word ‘‘arbitration;”’ then there will be no ambiguity about it 

The amendment ‘comes in at the end of line 33 in section 5. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. That is all right. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Letthe amendment as itis proposed to be adopted 
be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

aia provided likewise not more than $5,000 shall be expended in defraying 
the cost of any single arbitration or commission,” 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman has attended to the reading, he 
must see that the amendment does not exactly express his meaning. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I ask that the amendment be read in. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Isuggest the insertion of the word ‘‘investigation.’’ 

Mr. TILLMAN, I will accept that. 

The amendment as modified was read, as follows: 

And provided likewise not more than $5,000 shall be expended in defraying 
the cost of any single investigation by the commission hereinafter provided for. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I move to amend by inserting after the word 
“ railroad,” which occurs on the third and fourth lines of section 1, the 
words ‘‘ or other transportation.” 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Imove the adoption of that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee rise and report the bill to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and th® Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. McCreary, from the Committee of the Whole, reported 
that they had had under consideration the bill H. R, 8665, arti bad 
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directed him to report it to the House with sundry amendments and 
with the recommendation that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the 
amendments reported from the Committee of the Whole, and I move 
the previous question upon ordering the bill to be engrossed and read 
a third time. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Isaseparate vote demanded upon any of the amend- 
ments? If not, the vote will be taken on them in gross. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Take them all together. 

The amendments reported from the Committee of the Whole were 
agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to know if it is not now in or- 
der to refer this bill back to the Committee on Labor without instruc- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. Not at this stage. The question now is not upon 
the passage of the bill. The previous question has been ordered on the 
third reading of the bill. A 

The question was taken upon ordering the bill to be engrossed and 
read a third time, and it was so ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the bill, 
and upon that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O’NEILL] demands 
the previous question. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that this bill be recommitted 
to the Committee on Labor. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. PARKER to recommit, 
and it was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is upon the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The title of the bill was amended soas to read: ‘‘A bill, etc., to cre- 
ate boards of arbitration of or commissions for settling controversies, 
ete.” 

PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF 1889, 


The SPEAKER. TheChair appoints as managers on the part of the 
House of the conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
House resolution (H. Res. 83) accepting the invitation of the French 
Republic to take part in the international exposition to be held at Paris 
in 1889, the gentleman from New York, Mr. BELMONT, the gentleman 
from Maryland, Mr. RAYNER, and the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
Hirt. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ENLISTED MEN IN COMPETITION WITH CIVILIANS. 


Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the joint 
resolution (H. Res. 99) in reference to the employment of enlisted men 
in competition with local civilians. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, ctc., That hereafter no en- 
listed man in the service of the United States, the Army and Navy respectively, 
whether a non-commissioned officer, musician, or private, shall be detailed, or- 
dered, or permitted to leave his post to engage in any pursuit, business, or per- 
formance in civil life for emolument, hire, or otherwise, when the same shall 
interfere with the customary employment and regular engagement of local ci- 
vilians in their respective arts, trades, or professions. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. If any gentleman wishes to debate this 
bill and will indicate his desire I will yield him time. 

Mr. HERBERT. I would like to have ten minutes. 

Mr. REED. I should like to have ten or fifteen minutes. 

Mr, O'NEILL, of Missouri. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT]. 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes to do what I think 
I am safe in saying no law ever passed by the United States Congress 
has ever heretofore attempted. Its purpose is to prevent men from 
doing anything whatever to help themselves or their families. 

No person coming within the provisions of this bill can lift his hands 
in any honest employment other than the service of the United States 
to better his condition. Just listen to the words: 

That hereafter no enlisted man in the service of the United States, the Army 
and Navy respectively, whether a non-commissioned officer, musician, or pri- 
vate, shall be detailed, ordered, or permitted to leave his post to engage in any 
pursuit, business, or performance in civil life for emolument, hire, or otherwise, 


when same sh: interfere with the customary employment and regular 
engagement of local civilians in their respective arts, trades, or professions. 


To enforce this bill as law it will be an outrage on natural liberty. 
If. it be not intended to enforce it it is an absurdity to pass it; and the 
American Congress can be engaged in better business. This isanewrule 
the Committee on Labor is proposing to establish, that one free Ameri- 
can shall not compete with another American, and the persons on whom 
it is to operate are not officers in the Army or the Navy, who are pre- 
sumed to have some social and possibly political influence, but the pri- 
yates, the enlisted men, who have no political power, and who, it was 
presumed, I suppose, haveno friends on this floor. Gentlemen perhaps 
did not intend the bill to be as broad as it really is. The demand for 
it, as I understand, comes from musicians, and from no one else. If I 


am right in that the measure was only intended to apply to musicians; 
why was it not so framed as to cover them and them only? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Is the gentleman addressing his ques- 
tion to me? 

Mr. HERBERT. I am directing my remarks to the gentleman who 
reported the bill. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I will state to the gentleman that this 
bill was presented to the Committee on Labor in the first place by a 
committee of musicians, who appealed to us for protection against the 
unfair competition of members of Government bands, who were pre- 
venting them from earning a livelihood. It was urged that these 
members of Government bands, by taking outside employment in 
every locality and at all prices, were interfering with the efforts of 
outside musicians in earning a livelihood. 

Mr. HERBERT. Now, was there any other demand for the bill? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I am not aware of any other demand; 
but it appeared to us that the principle which may properly apply to 
the member of a Government band applies with equal propriety to 
every other enlisted man. These enlisted men are paid, fed, clothed, 
and housed by the Government; and it is unfair to permit them to ac- 
cept employment outside, and thereby prevent other persons from earn- 
ing a livelihood 2 

Mr. HERBERT. Very well; then it is as I supposed; the only de- 
mand for.this bill has come from a few musicians. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Ten or twenty thousand of them. 

Mr. HERBERT. Where are these Government bands? There are 
not in the service of the Government more perhaps than twenty bands. 
There is one in Washington, another in New York, another in Chicago, 
Most of them are in the West. Yet the Committee on Labor seems to 
have imagined that the limited number of musicians who did not wish 
to come into fair and honest competition with these few Government 
bands, stationed at a few points in the country, represented some wide- 
spread sentiment to which Congress ought to respond, and so it has 
been provided in this bill broadly that no enlisted man shall engage in 
any outside business whatever or perform any duties of civil life for 
emolument or hire. 

Why did not the committee make the bill to apply to officers? Of- 
ficers of the Army and Navy are detailed to service in colleges through- 
out the country as professors and commandants, 

A MEMBER. But they do not get any pay for it. 

Mr. HERBERT. The gentleman is mistaken. Some of them do, 
Why was not the bill made to apply to these officers ? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. The gentleman can offer such an amend- 
ment, if he pleases. 

Mr. HERBERT. I want to know what harm there is in allowing a ` 
poor enlisted man in the service of the Government, who receives $25 
or $30a month, what harm is there in permitting him, if he happens to 
be home on leave, to accept temporary employment in a blacksmith 
shop or a shoe-making establishment or in any other honest occupa- 
tion by which he can add to his comfortand happiness? What differ- 
ence is tbere in principle between an enlisted man enlarging his income 
by such outside employment and an officer of the Army or Navy in- 
creasing his emoluments in the same way? Is it just or right to make 
this discrimination? ` 

Coming to the real demand for this bill, what is it? It isa demand 
on the partof musicians. Do the people who have petitioned the Com- 
mittee on Labor for the passage of this bill desire to prevent all com- 
petition? Ifthe bill were so framed as to operate only in cases of un- 
fair competition—if it were so framed as to prevent underbidding, then 
possibly there might be something said in favor of the measure; but 
as it is it prevents all competition whatever. 

Now, here in the city of Washington a petition has been presented 
to Congress, signed, I believe, by a majority, if not by all, of the pro- 
fessional musicians of the District. I read from it a single sentence: 

It is believed that the best purpose of the musical pro’ession is served by 
honest and fair competition among its members, whether in the employ of the 
United States Government or otherwise. 

The chairman of the committee [Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri] says an 
amendment will be offered, and, so far as he is concerned, allowed to 
exempt members of the United States Marine Band from the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I did not say that ‘‘so far as I am con- 
cerned’’ I would allow it. I said an amendment would be offered. 

Mr. HERBERT. From the gentleman’s remark I supposed he had 
no objection to the amendment. = 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I am willing to let the House act upon 
it. 

Mr. HERBERT. If there ought to be an exception in favor of the 
members of the United States Marine Band, why should there not be 
heared exception in favor of members of every other Government 

nd? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. The gentleman will allow me to inquire 
how this bill could be enforced at any rate? 

Mr. HERBERT. There is no provision for its enforcement. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Then why is the gentleman making 
this opposition ? 
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Mr. HERBERT. I object to the bill on principle; but I suppose one 
mode of enforcing it would be to make complaint (if there are persons 
mean enough to do so) to the officer in command, to point him to the 
law and say thata certain enlisted man, while upon furlough or when 

‘not occupied with his work for the Government, was competing with 
ms in outside employment. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, I call attention to the language of the 
bill, which says that no enlisted man ‘‘shall be detailed, ordered, or 
permitted” to engage in any of these outside employments. Under 
this provision the punishment, if there should bea court-martial on 
the subject, would fall, it would seem, on the officer who ordered or 
permitted the men to engage in these oceupations outside. 

Mr. HERBERT. In that way, and I presume in that way only, 
could the bill be enforced, for, as the gentleman suggests, it seems to 
be directed in its terms to the officers, who I suppose are expected to 
forbid the enlisted men from taking employment outside of their work 
for the Government. 


Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. In other words, there is no penalty on 
the enlisted man himself. 
Mr. HERBERT. No penalty on the man himself. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND. ‘The men engaged as members of these bands 
are mere privates in the Army, detailed as musicians. 

Mr. HERBERT. There is no sort of complaint that the competi- 
tion of these Government bands is unfair—none in the world. How 
will this measure operate? Suppose an Army band is stationed in a 
town where there are no other persons fit to furnish music for a public 
celebration, although there may be persons who call themselves musi- 
cians. In such a case the people might desire the services of the Gov- 
ernment band; every man, woman, and chiid, except alot of third-rate 
musicians, might demand good music and be willing to pay for it, and 
yet Congress would, by law, have declared that these third-rate musi- 
cians were masters of the situation. This would be an outrage upon 
a whole community. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have this bill 
laid aside for the present and to call up another bill for consideration. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox], who originally introduced 
this bill in a preceding Congress, desired to be present when it came 
up to be acted upon. I have sent for him, but can not find him. Iask 
therefore the bill be withdrawn or passed over, not to lose its place 
upon the Calendar. : 

Tbe SPEAKER. If there be no objection the bill will be with- 
drawn from consideration and passed over for the present, not to lose 
its place on the Calendar. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


ACCOUNTS OF LABORERS, ETO., UNDER THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I now call up for consideration the 
bill (H. R. 9515) providing for the adjustment of accounts of laborers, 
workmen, and m ics arising under the eight-hour law; and I will 
yield the floor to my colleague from Michigan [Mr. TARSNEY]. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose 
of considering the bill the title of which has been given by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly resolved it- 
self into Committee of the Whole Honse on the state of the Union, 
Mr. TOWNSHEND in the chair. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill (H. R. 9515) 
providing for the adjustment of accounts of laborers, workmen, and 
mechanics arising under the eight-hour law be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, clc., That whoever, as a laborer, workman, ormechanic, has been 
employed at per diem wages by the Government of the United States since the 

day of June, 1868, the date of the act constituting eight hours a day's work, 
shall be paid for each eight hours he has been so employed as for a fall day’s 
eet without any reduction of pay on account of the reduction of the hours of 


r. 

Sxc. 2. That all claims for laborso performed in excess of eight hours per day 
are hereby referred to the 'proper accounting officers of the several Departments, 
and the Secretaries of such Departments shall cause these claims to be imme- 
gamy adjudicated, after the approval of this act, on the basis that eight hours 
constitute a day’s work, and are to be paid for at the price per day as provided 
for in thefirst section of this act; and tħeamounts found due such claimants are 
to be paid by the proper officers, as provided for by exisiting law; and no pay- 
ment made or receipt given for a less sum per day of eight hours’ work as pro- 
vided for in the first section’of this act shall bar the right to recovery: Provided, 
That all claims arising under this act shall be presented within two years from 
its approval by the DISKORN their heirs, or administrators, except infants and 
insane persons, and that no draft or warrant for money on such claim be deliv- 
ered to any person except the heirs or personal representatives of such claimant: 
And be it further provided, That in no case shall any money be paid by reason of 
this act to any attorney or assignee. 


Mr. TARSNEY. Mr. Chairman, on the 20th of last month the House 
had under consideration House bill 1539, which involved the merits 
of the measure which is now presented for consideration. There was 
at that time pending in the Committee on Labor the bill introduced 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox], which was not reported 
is in the former report of the Long bill. The committee, in view 
of the mapy objections urged and the amendments offered during the 


discussion at tha} time, have instructed me, sir, to present this bill to 
the House as a substitute for the bill H. R, 1664. ' 

In order that the House may understand the difference, and the only 
difference, between it and the bill then under consideration, I will say 
that difference is just this: It was proposed at that time, as it is now 
proposed, whenever men shall be employed by the Government of the 

nited States under a law which has been upon the statute-book since 
1868, they shall be paid in accordance with the provisions of that law. 
The only difference here is as to the method by which that result may 
be reached. In the bill which we had under consideration last month 
it was provided that these claims should go to the Court of Claims for 
adjudication, that all rights under the Jaw might be there adjudicated, 
and that then they should be brought before the House for an appro- 
priation of money for their payment. In this bill you propose to pass 
by the Court of Claims and direct the accounting officers in the differ- 
ent departments of the Government to adjust all the claims of these 
men who have been compelled by duress to remain without payment 
of their just claims. 

Mr. COBB. What is the difference ‘between this bill and the bill 

in 1872? 

Mr. TARSNEY. The eight-hour law was originally passed on the 
25th day of June, 1868. Time on and President Grant was 
elected, and when his attention was called to the fact that the provis- 
ions of the eight-hour law had been disregarded he issued a proclama- 
tion, a copy of which I hold in my hand, directing the officers in the 
different Departments of the Government to enforce the law. On the 
18th day of May, in the year 1572, which is the bill referred to by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Cops], at that time, by a rider on an 
appropriation bill, provided that all persons employed from 1868 to 
the date of the President’s proclamation should be paid in accordance 
with the terms of the criginal act, That law covered only ten months 
and twenty-three days. 

This bill now pending betore this House to-day is strictly in accord 
with the original act, and with the spirit of the proclamation of Presi- 
dent Grant as well as with the spirit of the act passed in 1872. 

Subsequently a supplemental declaration wos issued by General 
Grant, and during his entire administration, up to the 3d day of March, 
the end of it, in 1877, there was a practical compliance with the law 
throughout the country. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask the gentleman a question, 

Mr. TARSNEY. Very well. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to ask my friend what is the scope of the 
bill? Does it cover all salaried oficials; or does it simply refer to 
persons hired by the day? 

Mr. TARSNEY, I will answer the gentleman in a moment—no, I 
will answer him now. ‘The language of the original act provided— 

Whoever, as a laborer, workman, or mechanic, shall be employed, etc. 

It requires no profound or eminent jurist, I take it, to know who is 
a laborer, a workman, or a mechanic; and yetit is even possible that 
some technical official upon the Court of Claims or elsewhere might 
place a forced construction upon the words, But Iam inclined to think 
that any intelligent accounting officer in one of the Departments of the 
Government might place a construction upon it. Iam not here to 
make a definition. 

But, sir, as I was proceeding to say when my friend from Georgia— 
not interrupted, but asked a question—— 

Mr. BLOUNT. I see upon an examination of the bill which is be- 
fore me that this relates to per diem wages. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I will explain in a few moments. 

During that administration, the administration of General Grant, 
this law, as I have said, was practically enforced; but it was not dur- 
ing the succeeding administration, and I do not know but that it may 
be disregarded in some Departments of the Government even at the 
present hour. x 

Mr. BLOUNT. Idonot wish tointerrupt the gentleman, but would 
like to ask as he proceeds if I have the right bill? This is numbered 
9515. 

Mr. TARSNEY. That is the correct bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. In this bill the language used is— 

That whoever as a laborer, workman, or mechanic has been employed at per 
diem wages, etc. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I understood you tosay a moment ago that that was 
not the language of this bill. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I did not mean that; no. The difference, I will 
state to the gentleman from Georgia, is in the eighth line of the bill, 
which was considered a month ago, where it provided— ý 

Whether engaged on per diem compensation or piece or task work. 

Those words have been stricken out and the words substituted which 
the gentleman finds in this bill. I will state briefly the reason why 
this was done. 

One who is employed by the piece or task work may be employed 
perhaps but four hours’ time during a day; but yet in this time, be- 
cause of the character of work he is doing, he may be able to earn more 
than a person who is otherwise employed for eight or ten hours a day. 
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These men were employed under a special contract to do a particular 

kind of work in a given time, and to do it at so much compensation. 

They did it. These words, then, are stricken out so as to reach a class 

of people who have been paid everything the Government contem- 

plated they should receive at the time they were employed, and all 
t 


they expected to receive under their agreemen 

The only other change in the bill that I now recall is this: When a 
like measure was before the House last month serious objections were 
urged here upon the floor, and amendments were offered providing that 
no assignee of these claims should be permitted to present the claims 
to the Government. Individually speaking, I should notcare whether 
an assignee interposes or not; for I do not believe that any, or, if any, 
that many of these claims have been assigned. Other objections urged 
against the bill were that lawyers were engaged in this business with 
their sleeves rolled up, and waiting to get a chance in this grab. The 
change of this bill is found in the following language, as gentlemen will 
observe: 

Provided, That all claims arising under this act shall be presented within two 
years from its approval by the claimants, their heirs, or administrators, except 
nfants and insane persons, and that wo draft or warrant for money on such 

claim be delivered to any person except the heirs or personal representatives of 
such claimant; And be it further provided, That in no case shall any money be 
paid by reason of this act to any attorney or ce, 


Now, then, while I stand here as a citizen and say that individually 
Iwonld not care if an assignee interposed, or that a lawyer, if you 
please, presenting his client’s case to the court, as he has a right to, 
should interpose, yet in the interest of that which I believe to be com- 
mon justice to a wronged class of men in this country, and to whom 
you promised by your legislation to pay a certain sum for doing a cer- 
tain service under a contract upon your part, but whom you compelled 
by stress of circumstances, and at times an appeal being made to the 
possibility of empty stomachs, to work beyond the limit fixed by the 
Jaw—waiving, Isay, allrightsgiven under thatlaw, when they comeand 
ask that Congress shall do them simple and exact justice, and as the 
nation has been pledged to it, I repeat I waive any question of right 
of a particular individual as to the manner of presenting his claim, and 
stand here to say to this House to-day that the sole and only object of 
this bill is to carry out the provisions of the act of June 25, 1868, so 
that when it is enacted into a law and the wrong has been corrected 
yon gentlemen may go back to your constituents at home and say that 
for once, at least, you have assisted in doing something that has car- 
ried out the promises made by to the country. And let it 
not be said, gentlemen of the House, that the great Government of the 
United States dishoners its own promises, as it has dishonored them 
under this bill. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman from Michigan permit me a 
question ? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman give an estimate as to the 
probable cost of this bill? 

Mr. TARSNEY. That Iean not do. My recollection of the esti- 
mate obtained from the Navy Department is that it was about $3,000,- 
000. But I say if it cost $50,000,000 it would not deter me as a Rep- 
resentative on this floor from voting it from the Treasury to pay an 
honest debt. We ought to pay in fall what we promised to pay. 

I have perhaps cradely, but as best I could, shown the differences be- 
tween the bill we have here and the one we had before. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. : 

Mr. ROGERS rose. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman from Michigan allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does this apply to other departments of the Gov- 
ernment than the Navy Department? 

Mr. TARSNEY. It does. It applies to every department of the 
Government affected by the act of June, 1868. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There are a number of men employed here about 
the Capitol and a number employed in the construction of the Library 
who are all put down in the Bine Book as paid by the day. So the geo- 
logical chainmen, etc., are put down as paid by the day. In this Blue 
Book a great many persons are shown to be employed by the day in all 
the branches of the Government service. Does the gentleman desire 
to go over all these accounts for the last twenty years and have them 
adjusted? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Ido not; but I want the accounting officers of the 
Government to doit and carry out the provisions of the bill. Wherever 
a laborer, workman, or mechanic has been employed under the pro- 
visions of that law I want it to apply. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Some of these laborers are put down as paid by 
the month. Are they not included? Some, for example, are paid $30 
or $40 a month, while others are paid so much aday. Will you make 
a discrimination against those who are paid by the month? 

Mr. TARSNEY. I will say to my friend from Illinois that of course 
none of us are responsible for the violations of law by Department offi- 
cers. We have attempted to frame this bill and bring it before the 


House so as to conform with the spirit and letter of the act of 1868. 
We can not go into the Departments and look at the various rulings— 
and misrulingsin many instances—made there. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER, I wish to ask the gentleman if the only purpose of 
the committee in this bill is not to have the Government carry out in 
this case its contract and the law of Congress? 

Mr. TARSNEY. The gentleman has expressed the entire purpose 
of the committee, 

Mr. BLAND. If the gentleman will yield I understand we are to 
have a caucus this evening. The committee has another day, and I 
will move that the committee rise and that the House then adjourn. 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield for that motion with the understanding that 
FE will be recognized when this bill is again called up. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I did not yield the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan said he reserved 
his time, and took his seat. The gentleman from Arkansas was then 
recognized. That gentleman yields to the gentleman from Missouri 
for a motion that the committee rise. = 

Mr. TARSNEY. Iresumed the floor after stating that I reserved my 
time. 

The question being put on Mr. BLAND’s motion that the committee 
rise, it was agreed to. è 

The committee accordingly rose; and theSpeaker haying resumed the 
chair, Mr. TOWNSHEND reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 9515) providing for the adjustment of accounts of laborers, 
workmen, and mechanics arising under the eight-hour law, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM TIE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, informed 
the House that the Senate had passed the bill (S. 2179) authorizing the 
Kansas City, Texarkana and Gulf Railway Company to bridge the Red 
and Little Rivers in the State of Arkansas. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BLAND. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question being taken, the Speaker stated that in the opinion of 
the Chair the ‘‘ayes’’ had it. 

Mr, TARSNEY and others called for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 84, noes 45. 

Mr. MORRILL, 1 call for the yeas and nays. 

The question being taken on ordering the yeas and nays, there were— 
ayes 29, noes 105. 

So (the affirmative being more than one-fifth of the whole vote) the 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I desire to make a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I understand the gentlemen on the 
other side of the House desire to meet this evening for consultation. 
[Cries of ‘‘Regular order!” ] 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is nota parliamentary question. 

The SPEAKER. Of course not; and the regular order is demanded. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. My parliamentary quéstion is this, 
whether the Labor Committee has an assignment for a later day? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Yes; the 16th of May. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Will you have this bill called up at 
that time? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 76, nays 119, not vot- 
ing 129; as follows: 


YEAS—%6. 
Anderson, Miss. Cowles, Kerr, Randall, 
Anderson, IH Dalzell, Kilgore, g 
Baker, Ill. Dargan, Laffoon, Richardson, 
Bankhead, Davidson, Ala. Lagan, Rogers, 
Barnes, De Lano, Landes, Rowland, 
Blanchard Dockery, Macdonald, Sayers, 
Bland, Eliott, Mansur, Springer, 
Blount, Enloe, Martin, Stewart, Vt. 
Buckalew, Gay, McCreary, Stockdale, 
Burnes, Glass, McKinney, Stone, Ky. 
Burnett, Grimes, MeMillin, Stone, Mo, 
Candler, Hare, McRae, Tillman, 
Cannon, Hatch, Montgomery, Tracey, 
Carlton, Herbert, Moore Turner, Ga. 
Caruth, Hiestand, Morgan Walker, 
Caswell, Hooker, Neal, Whitthorne, 
Catchings, Hopkins, Va. Outhwaite, Wilkinson, 
Clements, Hudd, Peel, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cobb, Johnston, N.C. Penington, x 
NAYS—119. 
Allen, Mich, Bliss, Burrows, Darlington, 
Anderson, Iowa Bound Butler, Davis, 
Anderson, Kans. Boutelle, Campbell, T.J.,N.Y.Dingley, 
Arnold, Brumm, Cheadle, Dorsey, 
Atk n, Bryce, Cogswell, Ermentrout, 
Baker, N. Y, Buchanan, Conger, Farquhar, 
ingbam, Bunnell, Cummings, Fisher, 
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Fitch, Kean, Parker, Spooner, 
Foran, Laidlaw, Perkins, Stahlnecker, 
Ford, Laird, Phelan, Stephenson, 
French, Lawler, Plumb, Stewart, Tex. 
Fuller, Lehlbach, Post, Struble, 
Gallinger, Lind, Rayner, Tarsney, 
Gear, Long, 5 Taylor, J. D., Ohio 
Gest, Lyman, Rockwell, Thomas, Ky. 
Goff, Mason, Romeis, Townshend, 
Guenther, McClammy, Rowell, Vance, 
Harmer, McComas, Russell, Conn, Vandever, 
Haugen, Merriman, Ryan, ade, 
Hayden, Moffitt, Sawyer Warner, 
Henderson, Iowa Morrill, Scull, Weaver, 
Henderson, N. Morrow, Seney, Weber, 
Hires, Nelson, Seymour, Whiting, Mich. 
Holman, Nichols, Shaw, Whiting, Mass. 
Hopkins, Ill. Nutting, Sherman, Wilber, 
Houk, O'Donnell, Shively, Wilkins, 
Hovey, O'Neill, Pa. Smith, Wilson, Minn. 
Hunter, O'Neill, Mo. Snyder, Yardley, 
Jackson, Osborne, Sowden, Yost; 
Johnstdn, Ind. Owen, Spinola, 
NOT VOTING—129, 

Abbott, Cox, Hopkins, N. Y. Payson, 

dams, Crain, ` Howard, Perry, 
Allen, Mass. Crisp, Hutton, Peters, 
Allen, Miss, Crouse, Jones, Phelps, 

D, Culberson, Kelley, Pideock, 

x Cutcheon, Kennedy, Pugsley, 
Bayne, Davenport. Ket i ber 4 
Belden, Davidson, Fla, La Follette, Russell, Mass, 
Belmont, Dooe Lane, eres 
Bi 3 o erty, è 
i Pinhani, Latham, Simmons, 
Bowden, Dunn, Lee, Steele, 

wen, Felton, Lodge, Stewart, Ga. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Finley, Lynch, Symes, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Flood, Maffett, Taul 
Brewer, ‘orney, Mahoney, Taylor, E. B., Ohio 
Brower, Funston, Maish, Thomas, Iil. 
Browne,T.H.B.,Va.Gaines, Matson, Thomas, Wis. 
Browne, Ind, Gibson, MeAdoo, Thompson, Ohio 
Brown, Ohio Glover, McCormick, ‘Thompson, Cal. 
Brown, J.R., Va. Granger, McCullogh, Turner, Kans. 
Butterworth, Greenman, McKenna, Washington, 
Bynum, Grosvenor, McKinley, West, 
Campbell, F., N. Y. Grout, McShane, Wheeler, 
Campbell, Ohio Hall, Milliken, White, Ind. 
Chipman, Hayes, Mills, White, N. Y. 
Clardy, Heard, Morse, Wickham, 
Clark, Hemphill, Newton, Williams 

ran, Henderson, N.C. Norwood, Woodburn, 
Collins, ermann, Oates, Yoder, 
Compton, Hitt, O'Ferrall, . 
per, Hogg, O'Neal, Ind. 

Cothran, Beas, Patton, 


So the House refused to adjourn. 

During the roll-call, 

On motion of Mr. JACKSON, by unanimous consent, the recapitula- 
tion of the names of members voting was dispensed with. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that my colleague, 
Mr. STEWART, is quite sick at his room and unable to be present. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. I desire to say that my col- 
league, Mr. Smmmons, was compelled to leave the House about two 
hours ago by illness. 

The following-named members were announced as paired on all 
political questions until further tice: 

Mr. MAISsH with Mr. WHITE, : New York. 

. YODER with Mr. FINLEY. 

. Rusk with Mr. BROWN, of Clio. 

. Scott with Mr. COOPER. 

. HEMPHILL with Mr. BUTTERWORTH, 

. LANE with Mr. WICKHAM. 

. LATHAM with Mr. GROSVENOR. 

. PERRY with Mr. DUNHAM. 

. SNYDER with Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. 

. HAYES with Mr. FELTON. 

. COTHRAN with Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 

. Hoce with Mr. MCCULLOGH. 

. FORNEY with Mr. BooTHMAN. 

. CLARDY with Mr. Browne, of Indiana. 

. ALLEN, of Mississippi, with Mr. WILLIAMS. 
. MATSON with Mr. PUGSLEY. 

. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, with Mr. FLOOD. 
. FORAN with Mr, HOLMES: 

. HUTTON with Mr. PATTON. 

. McSHANE with Mr. Crouse. 

Mr. SPINOLA with Mr. Tuomas, of Illinois. 

Mr. CoMpron was announced as paired with Mr. BREWER, until 
Thursday next. 

Mr. McKINLEY was announced as paired with Mr. MILLs, for the 
remainder of this week. 
eo following-named members were announced as paired for this 

Nr. HEARD with Mr. STEELE. 

Mr. BURNETT with Mr. CLARK. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, with Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. 
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. SIMMONS with Mr. BROWER. 

. BOWDEN with Mr. LANHAM. 

. GRANGER with Mr. LAIRD. 

. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, with Mr. MCKENNA. 

. DUNN with Mr. BAYNE. 

. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, with Mr. ALLEN, of Massachu- 


. DAVIDSON, of Florida, with Mr. KELLEY. 
. OATES with Mr. LODGE, after the 17th instant. 

Mr. DIBBLE with Mr. MILLIKEN. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I move that the House go into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
special order. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker declared that the ‘‘ noes”? + 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BRUMM. [I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 65, noes 36. 

A MEMBER. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to make a 
statement. If the House will now go into Committee of the Whole, 
I will at once move that the committee rise, and then will make a 
motion that the House adjourn. 

Several MEMBERS. Make it now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can make that motion now if he 
wishes to do so. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Then I move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly (at 5 o’clock 
p- m.) adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: ° 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 9535) granting a pension to Anna 
Marie Heitmann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9536) granting a pension to Adelaide Simmons— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9537) removing the charge of desertion against 
Daniel O’Sullivan—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 9538) granting a pension to Michael 
Ottinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 9539) for the relief of Wilbur F. 
Melbourne—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CASWELL: A bill (H. R. 9540) granting a pension to Mar- 
tha J. Rushford, widow of John Rushford—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. CHIPMAN: A bill (H. R. 9541) for the relief of Rebecca 
Rhodes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, DORSEY: A bill (H. R. 9542) to increase the pension of 
Olive Rogers, widow of Commodore Rogers—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GROUT: A bill (H. R. 9543) increasing the pension of Emily 
J. Stannard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. T. D. JOHNSTON: A bill (H. R. 9544) to place the name of 
Samuel Massey on muster-rolls of Company K, Tenth Michigan Cav- 
alry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAFFOON:.A bill (H. R. 9545) granting a pension to Will- 
iam C. Noel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONG: A bill (H. R, 9546) for the relief ot Levi A. Swain— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAFFETT: A bill (H. R. 9547) granting a pension toSamuel 
J. Wright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRIMAN: A bill (H. R. 9548) for the relief of Carl L. 
Recknagel—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEAL: A bill (H. R. 9549) granting a pension to Jacob C. 
Bean—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 9550) granting a pension to John 
K. McGinley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O. B. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 9551) granting a pension to 
Mary Davis, widow of Robert K. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9552) granting a pension to Nicholas T. Lawrence— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9553) for the relief of John Rapp—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHITTHORNE: A bill (H. R. 9554) to anthorize the Quar- 
termaster-General of the United States Army to investigate the claim 
of the representatives of Robert T. Williams, deceased, against the United 
States, etc.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS WILSON: A bill (H. R. 9555) granting a pension 
to Peter J. Cratzer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. R. WHITING: A bill (H. R. 9556) for the relief of George 
Heller—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 9557) for the relief of Mrs, Mar- 
garet Longshaw—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC, 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELDEN: Petition of J. C. Miller and 10 others, citizens of 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., protesting against the adulteration of lard—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. A 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Resolutions of the Philadelphia Maritime Ex- 
change against the proposed change in the tariff on sugar—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Grand Army of the Republic of Pennsylvania, 
recommending the passage of Senate bills 509, 1000, and 1770, and the 
enactment of such legislation as recommended by the national commit- 
tee on pensions of the Grand Army of the Republic—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLISS: Petition of ex-yolunteer officers of the Army, relative 
to refunding the income tax deducted from commissioned officers’ sal- 
aries during the late war—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BOUND: Petition of E. W. Stewer and others, of Millersburgh, 
Pa., for repeal of so much of the internal-revenue laws classing drug- 

ists as liquor dealers, etc.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOWDEN: Petition of Mrs. Milton KE. Muzzy, for relief—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By. Mr. BRYCE (by request): Petition of merchants and others, of 
Chicago, Ill., forreduction of tariff on colored bottles—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FELIX CAMPBELL: Petition of postal clerks on Long Island, 
New York, in favor of House bill 8072—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CAREY: Petition of 18 citizens, and of 27 citizens, cf Wyo- 
ming Territory, for the payment of Indian depredation claims—to the 
Select Committee on Indian Depredation Claims. 

By Mr. FITCH: Petition of the Lager Beer Brewers’ Board of Trade 
of New York City, in favor of the reduction of letter postage to 1 cent 
per ounce—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GAINES: Petition of Alexander Donnan, administrator of Ann 
F. Bolling, of Dinwiddie County, Virginia, for reference of his claim to 
the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HARMER: Protest of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange 
against provisions contained in the Mills bill relating to sugar and 
molasses—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HATCH: Petition of James B. Fry, of Terre Haute, Mo., 
relative to an invention—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: Petition of 15 citizens of Chester, and of 35 
citizens of Cheraw, 8. C., in reference to pure lard—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOUK: Petition of ex-Union soldiers of Atlanta, Ga., of Swain 
County, North Carolina, of Sevier County, of Knox County, of Greene 
County, of Jefferson County, of Wayne County, of Bedford County, of 
Loudon County, of Hawkins County, of Nashville, Tenn., and of Will- 
iam Cams Post, of Ed. Maynard Post, of Byrd’s Hill Post, and of Taze- 
well Post, Tennessee, for the establishment of a branch Soldiers’ Home 
at Knoxville, Tenn.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEE (by request): Petition of John C. Rowe, of Stafford 
County, Virginia, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Petition of Edward F. Tucker, for relief—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Robert H. Boteler, of Frederick County, Maryland, 
for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, petition of Thomas P. Spates, heir of George W. Spates, of 
Montgomery County, Maryland, for reference of his claim to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MAHONEY: Petition of S. T. Homan, G. W. Fitch, and 
other postal clerks, for the -passage of House bill 8072—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. NEAL: Petition of Semantha M. Snead, executrix of Robert 
Snead, of Monroe County, and of executor of estate of John M. Richard- 
son, of Hamilton County, Tennessee, for reference of their claims to 
the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NEWTON: Petition of Mrs. Catharine 8. A. Miller, to have 
her claim referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. CHARLES O'NEILL: Petition of the Maritime Exchange 
of Philadelphia, against the sugar and molasses schedule of the Mills 
tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Dr. George W. Kennedy and 32 
others, citizens of Pottsville, Pa., for repeal of law requiring druggists 
to take out license as liquor dealers—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: Petition of O. Pollak and 40 others, favoring 
the passage of House bill 8381—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PHELAN: Petition of Shelton W. White and Mary E. 
g iate executors of C. C. White, for relief—to the Committee on War 

laims. 

By Mr. RICE: Resolution of Farmers’ Alliance of Washington 


County, Minnesota, favoring the placing on the free-list all articles of 
production, including iron and coal, controlled by so-called trusts or 
other combinations—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. C. A. RUSSELL: Petition of steam-boat captains, engineers, 
and pilots of Connecticut, for refunding of license fees collected from 
officers of steam-vessels from June 8, 1864, to April 5, 1882—to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Memorial of the supervisors of Christian County, 
Illinois, for the passage of House bills 6409 and 4792—to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

3y Mr. STAHLNECKER: Petition of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association calling attention to defects in House bill 7901, etc.—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of merchants and others of Chicago, Ill., against the 
present duty on colored glass bottles—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. : 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: Petition of 228 citizens of Adams County, 
Mississippi, againstthe Butterworth and Dawes lard bills—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHAW: Petition of citizens of Chicago, Ill., against the 
present duty on colored glass bottles—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association to protect 
the forests on the public domain—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Petition of citizens of Mahoning County, 
Ohio, for the passage of a law for the extirpation of contagious diseases 
of cattle—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: Petition of Julia R. Speaks, for reference of her 
claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. G. M. THOMAS: Petition in the claim of Fleming Puckett— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TRACEY: Petition of the Empire Knitting Mills of Cohoes, 
N. Y., opposing tax on refined lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 600 bottlers of the United States for a reduction of 
duty on imported bottles—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition of Z. C. Utley, by his daughter, 
Oleste G. Ward, of Davidson County, Tennessee, for reference of claim 
to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHITTHORNE: Petition of James Gardner, of Williamson 
County, Tennessee, for reference of his claim to the Court of Clainis— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sev- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 

By Mr. BUNNELL: Of citizens of Bradford County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. BURNES: Of William H. Tibbals and others, citizens of 
Parkville, Mo. 

3y Mr. FORD: Of A. S. Kedzie and many others, citizens of Grand 


Haven, Mich. 


By Mr. LAIDLAW: Of citizens of Bolivar, N. Y. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: OfL. A. Emery and others, citizens of Hancock 
County, Maine. 
By Mr. REED: Of citizens of ey, Me. 
By Mr. STAHLNECKER: Of ¢shzens of Yorktown and New Castle, 
Sake t 


D 


The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by means of certain import duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. E. P. ALLEN: Of John F. Dusing and 48 others, citizens of 
Monroe County, Michigan. 

By Mr. ATKINSON: Of 24 citizens of Fort Loudon, Pa. 

By Mr. BROWER: Of citizens of Buncombe County, North Carolina, 

By Mr. BUNNELL: Of citizens of Bradford County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. DE LANO: Of 40 farmers of Fenner, Madison County, and 
of 30 citizens of Richford, Tioga County, New York. 

A By Mr. GROUT: Of M. C. Vance and 42 others, citizens of Groton, 

t 


By Mr. REED: Of citizens of Oxford County, Maine. 

By Mr. C. A. RUSSELL: Of citizens of Nepang, and of Eureka 
Grange, of New Hartford, Connecticut. 

By Mr. O. B. THOMAS: Of H. A. Ellis and 28 others, practical 
farmers of Clark County, Wisconsin. 

By Mr. YARDLEY: Of 98 farmers of Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law to estab- 
lish a system of telegraphy, to he owned and controlled by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and operated in connection with the Post- 
Office Department, were severally referred to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads: 

By Mr. BELDEN: Of Matthew F. Woods and 51 others, Knights of 
Labor of Syracuse, N. Y. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Of citizens of Michigan. 
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The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: 

By Mr. BREWER: Of A. W. Matthews and 200 others, citizens and 
soldiers of Genesee County, Michigan. 

By Mr. FISHER: Of George J. Hill and 77 others, of Michigan. 

By Mr. FITCH: Of John J. Humphreys and 15 others, of E. 8. 
Parego and 7 others, of Michael H. Quinn and 3 others, and of Miles 
Ryan and 4 others, residents of New York City. 

By Mr. FULLER: Of R. Z. Latimer and 78 ex-soldiers of Fayette 
County, Iowa. 

By Mr. GREENMAN: Of 20 citizens of Hartford, of 63 citizens of 
Granville, of 29 citizens of Whitehall, of 44 citizens of Fort Ann, of 26 
citizens of Fort Edward, of 70 citizens of Cambridge, of 41 citizens of 
Argyle, and of 56 citizens of Greenwich, N. Y. 
ibs Mr. HOVEY: Of Fred B. Wood and 29 others, ex-soldiers of In- 

a. 

By Mr. MAHONEY: Of Eugene Orr, John L. Bond, and others, citi- 
zens of New York. 

By Mr. PETERS: Of ex-soldiers and sailors of Belle Plaine, Kans. 

By Mr. J. R. WHITING: OfG. J. Hill and 38 others, ex-soldiers, of 
Tuscola County, Michigan. 


The following petitions praying for the enactment of a law provid- 
ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 


By Mr. MORSE: Of 97 citizens of Dorchester, Mass. 
By Mr. STAHLNECKER: Of citizens of Dobb’s Ferry, N. Y. 


The following petitions for an increase of compensation of fourth-class 
postmasters were severally referred to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads: p 

By Mr. BOUND: OfP. F. Eisenbrown and others, of Greenbrier, Pa. 

By Mr. COBB: Of M. T. Barksdale and others, of Dean, Ala. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, April 19, 1888. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of the 11th instant, a full and complete list of all judicial 
officers who have been retired on pay, with the date of the retirement 
of each, and if any haye died the date of such deaths, the office held 
by each, the amount of his annual pay, the aggregate of annual pay of 
those so retired, and the aggregate of the money which has been so 
paid, etc.; which, with the accompanying papers, was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting, in response to a resolution of February 6, 1888, 
certain information respecting the condition of the Missouri River near 
Sioux City, Iowa, and what improvements are needed in the navigation 
of that river; which, with the accompanying papers, were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

; COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. COKE. Iask the unanimous consent of the Senate to be excused 
from further service upon the Select Committee on Indian Traders. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas asks to be 
excused from further service upon the Select Committee on Indian 
Traders. If there be no objection, it is so ordered. How shall the 
vacancy be filled? [‘‘By the Chair.”] The Chair will appoint the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr, FAULKNER] to serve upon the com- 
mittee in place of the Senator from Texas, resigned. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HARRIS presented a preamble and resolutions in the nature of 
a petition of the Merchants’ Exchange of Memphis, Tenn., praying for 
legislation to prevent common carriers. from discriminating between 
shippers by underbilling; which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr, CULLOM presented a petition of 51 citizens of Prophetstown, 
Ill., members of the Prophetstown Gun Club, praying for the passage 
of Senate bill 283, for the better protection of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of 50 citizens of Clayton, Ill., praying 
for the passage of the per diem rated service-pension bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MORRILL presented a petition of sundry ex-Union soldiers and 


sailors, citizens of Vermont, praying for the passage of the per diem 
rated service-pension bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition adopted by the annual encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army ofthe Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, 
held at Allentown, Pa., praying for the passage of certain general pen- 
sion bills; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented sundry petitions of citizens of Millersburgh, Bethle- 
hem, and other towns in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the re- 
peal of that portion of the internal-revenue Jaw which classes druggists 
as liquor dealers, and for the reduction of the tax on spirits; which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Maritime 
Exchange, remonstrating against the proposed reduction of the duty 
on sugar contained in the Mills tariff bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Philadelphia, 
Pa., praying for the repeal of the internal-revenne laws; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers and sailors, citizens 
of Spragg’s, Greene County, Pennsylvania, and a petition of ex-Union 
soldiers and sailors, citizens of Wind Ridge, Greene County, Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for the passage of the per diem rated service-pension 
bill; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented the memorial of Richard Peck and 9 other 
citizens of New Haven, Conn., praying that a steam fog-horn be.estab- 
lished near the entrance to New Haven Harbor, Connecticut; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. QUAY presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers and sailors, citi- 
zens of Greene County, Pennsylvania, praying for the passage of the 
per diem rated service-pension bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Greene County; a petition 
of druggists, citizens of New Brighton, Beaver County; a petition of 
physicians and druggists of Clarion County; a petition of physicians 
and druggists of Philadelphia; a petition of physicians and druggists 
of Montoursville, and the petition of Dr. William Delker, of Phila- 
delphia, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the repeal of the 
law classing druggists as liquor dealers, etc.; which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I present resolutions adopted by the St. Lonis 
Circuit of Turners, remonstrating against the passage of any laws tend- 
ing to make the right of immigration dependent on the personal views 
of the immigrant, or which may be construed so as to restrict or im- 
pede immigration, and praying that the existing laws against the im- 
portation or landing of bond slaves, laborers under contract, criminal 
convicts, insane people, and paupers be strictly enforced. I suppose 
the memorial should be referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor or to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The memorial will be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, if there be no objection. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of citizens of the towns of Hartford 
and Sumner, in Oxford County, Maine, praying for the adoption of po- 
lice regulations to prevent the manufacture and sale of adulterated 
Sense etc.; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 

‘orestry. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of the towns of Hartford and 
Sumner, in Oxford County, Maine, praying that the work of the eradi- 
cation of pleuro-pneumonia may be continued under the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, with a chief who shall be a competent veterinary sur- 
geon, ete.; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Oxford County, Maine, 
praying for the repeal of the law allowing the products of Maine forests 
to be man in the province of New Brunswick and reshipped 
to the United States free of duty; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr PLATT. I present the petition of W. H. Van Wert, chief engi- 
neer of the steamer N: t, and 86 other engineers, masters, and 
pilots of steam-vessels, citizens of Connecticut, praying for the passage 
of the bill refunding license fees. I py eset i that bill has been re- 
ported unfavorably, and is now upon the Calendar. I therefore move 
that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented three petitions signed by 125 ex-Union 
soldiers and sailors, citizens of Ohio, praying for the passage of the per 
diem rated service-pension bill; which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. SPOONER presented a petition adopted by the Bartlett Clinical 
Club, of Milwaukee, Wis., praying Congress, in the cause of humanity, 
to remove all nape ae upon eeigesy: medical and surgical ap- 

liances, and eye in, in the treatment and di of dis- 
os: which was T to the Committee on ieee 

Mr. PALMER presented a petition of E. B. Harris and 34 other sur- 
viving soldiers and sailors of the Union Army, citizens of New Haven 
and New Baltimore, Mich., praying for the passage of the per diem rated 
service-pension bill; which wasreferred to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Mr. SABIN presented a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance of Wash- 
ington County, Minnesota, praying that all articles of production and 
manufacture controlled by trusts be placed on the free-list; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. A 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Little Falls, Minn., pray- 
ing for the better protection of the Yellowstone National Park; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Minneapolis (Minn. ) Board of Trade, 
praying for the construction of aship-canal around Niagara Falls; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Meagher County, Montana 
Territory, praying that mineral lands in that Territory be preserved to 
citizens of the United States; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. DANIEL, I present the petition of Henry M. Price, a citi- 
zen of Virginia, grantee of the Republic of Venezuela, and of the officers 
and directors of the Venezuela Company, praying for the intervention 
of the Congress of the United States to secure protection of the rights 
of the grantees and reparation for wrongs committed by the authorities 
of Venezuela. In view of the nature of the petition, which involves 
an international affair, I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The petition was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Uniled States of America: 

Your complainant, He: M. Price, a citizen of the State of Virginia, would 
respectfully set forth and show that on the 5th day of February, 1566, at the of- 
fice of A. I. Dovale & Co., South street, city of New York, Alvariz De Lugo, the 
accredited minister of the Republic of Venezuela to the United States of Amer- 
ica, did, in fulfillment of a decree of his government, dated on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1865, and by order thereof, enter into, sign, seal, and deliver a contract 
with and unto the said Henry M. Price and those whom he might associate with 
himself, all of the then unappropriated lands in the territory of Guiana and 
the Amizonias south of the eighth degree of north latitude for colonization pur- 
poses, and also certain exclusive privileges, mining, commercial, and otherwise, 
as set forth in the accompanying copy of said grant (post, marked A, pages 55, 56); 
which exclusive privileges were understood and intended as the source of com- 
pensation for the said Henry M. Price and his associates for their time, labor, 
trouble, and expense in carrying outthe colonization part of the contract for the 
benefit of Venezuela. 


and organized under the name and title ofthe * Venezuela Companys} es orderto 
contract 


Doll, as vice-president and director; 
Christopher Hornear ort Charlottesville, Va.,astreasurerand 


burgh, wi 
of Smithfield, Isle of Wight 


la. 

Your complainant would further show that the officers and directors carried 
out the purposes of the company in good faith; he asits executive head devot- 
ing his entire time and energies to the interest and purposes of the company. 
That in accordance with his duty as such executive head, after first sending 
out from the city of New Orleans in January, 1867, under the auspices of Capt. 
Frederick H. Johnson, U. 8. S.,a party of fifty emigrants to fulfill the terms 
and conditions of the “contract of grant" (see book, 119), that vested in 
him and ates the grant together with the special exclusive privileges 
of mining, ete., emigrants chiefly citizens of Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Texas, he in person visited the territory granted, sailing from 
Wilmington, N. C., with a party of Southern emigrants, in order to select a suit- 
able point asa commercial center, to secure the trade, commerce, and control 
the mining operations of the territory granted, and insure its ages ed to the 
United States in general and the State of Virginia specially. In fulfillment of 
this purpose, and in accordance with sound judgment, he selected Porte La 
‘Tablas, within the t, on the Orinoco River, at or below the mouth of the 
Caroni, 60 miles ow Ciudad Bolivar, the most accessible shipping point of 
the newly-discovered gold deposits, and omens ample water front, and 
depth of water forthe vessels, with a free, unobstructed channelout. This 
point he named “Caroni,” and it is so designated on many American maps. 

Our purposes and views for the selection were frankly stated to President De 
La sae the governor of Guiana, and the fact that the grant vested in us ex- 
clusive right, control over all mines and timbers and rope productions, in 
all lands within the grant then unappropriated, nor did he question it. He 
evinced, in common with all the business men of Ciudad Bolivar, objection to 
our selection for settlement of a site below that city, but urged these objections 
in no unpleasant, offensive, or arbitrary manner, suggesting and urging settle- 
ment at some point above Ciudad Bolivar, making our contemplated settlement 
entirely tributary, commercially, to Bolivar City; which was totally incompat- 
ible with our views and purposes. ° 

However, to gratify and satisfy him and thecitizensof Bolivar, the local gov- 
ernment providing in the most generous and liberal manner for our comfort, 
we explored the Upper Orinoco and the Couri to its falls, finding a most mag- 
nificent country, rich in varied and valuable vegetable productions, but in no 
other way or meeting our views of the future in the selection of a per- 
manent commercial site, and we so reported to President De La Costa. While 
sawing sya’ signs of disappointment, our intercourse was still pleasant, he 
la ng us to give the matter further thought before the arrival of expected 
emigran 

One morning some days after we happened to meet his excellency on the 
plaza fronting the river, anda friendly greeting passed. In the short conversa- 
tion that ensued he inquired: ‘‘ Do you still hold the purpose of settlement at 
Porte La Tablas?” We replied, “we did.” ‘ You had better reconsider and 
follow ‘counsel and a device,” he said. “No,” we replied, “we have duly 
weighed and considered the matter with reference to the interests I represent, 
and can not change our purpose.” “Do you,” he asked, “ see that vessel in the 
river?” pointing to asmall vessel lying atthe bank. “Iorder youtogoaboard 
of that veasel, and to her destination below! You can take either of the two 
companions now with yon in the city, to accompany you; selectand I will send 
him aboard.” I looked at him with surprise, asto: ed at this evidence of ar- 


ony wer in the chief magistrate of a territory in a professed free republic 
mod Ay after the United States of America. 3 vi 

Your complainant would further show that after some weeks’ sojourn on the 
Lower Orinoco he became prostrated with t malarial fever, and his 
life feared. An order came to him and his companion, John Vanconrt, of St, 
orice seg be ready to leave on a vessel to pass down next day bound for 
New York. It proved to be a Dutch vessel loaded with hides. On landing in 
New York we requested ourselves taken to the Manhattan House—our usual 
stopping place in the city—where we for weeks upon weeks hovered between 
life and death, but most carefully nursed and taken care of by the kindand gen- 
erous host, the southern residents of the city,and the Sisters of Charity, all of 
whom, at one time, hourly expected our demise. We at last reached Virginia, 
so broken down and shattered in health that it was some two years before wo 
fully recovered, Our companion, John Vancourt, threatened with fever, also 
hastened home on our arrival in New York, but developed malignant malarial 
fever on the way and died either before or soon after reaching home. 

Your complainant would further show that after his return both himself and 
the officials of the company—as far as his debility permitted—continued to labor 
in good faith for the colonization interests of the grant, and the arranging for 
funds to carry out the vested exclusive purposes of the * contract of grant" in 
mining and commercial purposes of the company. In order to be placed ina 
position to borrow capital or sell bonds and stock for the purpose of carrying 
out these purposes a portion of the Venezuela Company, associated as a body 
and were duly incorpo: February 13, 1868, under the laws of the State of 
Virginia, as per copy of the act of incorporation accompanying, marked B, Book 
92-95, and o ized by the election of the officers of the Venezuela Company, 
and continuing the same directors, except, owing to Dr. H. M. Price’s health, 
Col. R. H. Musser, of St. Louis, Mo., was elected president of the newly incor- 
porated company, and Benjamin H. Vancourt, of St. Louis, and A. F. Ruddler, 
esq., Augusta, Ga., directors, and arrangements made to blend the interestsand 
purposes of the two companies, and I, Frederick Pattison, was chosen a director 
and agent of the combined companies in England, to en the emigration, 
and also to sell stock or negotiate loans, under the Virginia charter of incorpo- 
ration, to purse vessels,to facilitate emigration, and raise funds to develop the 
mines and carry out the commercial endsof the company. Unconscious ofany 
complaint or cause of complaint upon the part of the Venezuelan Government, 
an English jemigration, sent out under theauspices of the agent of the combined 
companies, were refused acknowledgment under the terms and conditions of 
the contract of grant—as informed from private sources—but no information or 
reason was extended to either the grantee, the company, or officers of com- 
pany by the Venezuelan Government, 

From f ridan sources we received information that the grant was rescinded; 
but the Government retained the most profound silence upon the subject—why 
or wherefore? This was the more strange from the fact that their secretary of 
legation, Hon. Florentio Rivas, was not only one of the directory of the Vene- 
zuela Company but one of the charter members of the company, incorporated 
by the laws of the State of Virginia, and cognizant of and fuily posted upon all 
its acts and purposes. Yet even he became suddenly most profoundly silent. 

The terms and conditions of the “contract of grant,” as to questions arising 
orthat might arise between the company, or any member thereof, and the Vene- 
zuelan Government, required they should be decided or determined in their 
courts, but under the supervision of the accredited minister of the government 
from which the party hailed. They ignored this contracted and agreed method 
knowing they had no ground of complaint; ignored all form of legal proceed- 
ing common and requisite ig all other constitutional, civilized communities, but 
cpr alone by arbitrary power, and a simple ipse dixit, regardless of the rights 
o ers. 

Your complainant, as the grantee, would farther show that neither he nor 
the company could avail themselves of the contracted means of redress against 
the Venezuelan Government except by, with, and through the concurrent ac- 
tion and order of the executive and State Departments instructing the Amer- 
ican minister accredited to Venezuela to act. His complaint, with a copy of 
the contract of grant, was any, filed, and repeatedly since, with the Chief Exec- 
utive and State Department, but so far resulting only in the withholding re- 
dress to him, the grantee, and also from the hfindreds of American citizens, 
stockholders in the Venezuela Company, suffering pecuniarily from and by 
this arbitrary act of the Venezuelan Government in the face of the plain re- 
quirements of the * contract” as to mode and method of their re 

Under these circumstances of withholding redress to him from the Venezuela 
Company, the stockholders, American citizens, we are compelled to throw 
ourselves for protection and redress due them as American citizens upon your 
honorable y, the representatives and pitono of the rights of each and 
every American citizen, be he ever so humble, against any and all foreign wrong 
and aggression upon and in their vested SY by contract. Therefore 
your complainant, the grantee and executive head of the Venezuela Company, 

organized to carry out each and every of the provisions of the contract of grant, 
prays that he may be restored to all and every of the cial exclusive rights 
under the “confract of nt” made him and, through him, the numerous 
American citizens, st olders in the Venezuela Company in all their vested 
es, oe acquired through the “contract of grant” to him. 

our complainant would farther show that the grant gave and gives to him 
and his associates (the Venezuela Company) the exclusive right andcontrol of 
all minerals within the grant, a mean of compensation for time, labor, and ex- 
pended means in carrying out the intention of the grant. Such was his con- 
struction of the grant, such the view of President De La Costa, and such of 
the Hon. Horatio Rivas, the Venezuelan secretary of legation, with whom 
the entire ohne gee ad urban ged to themaking the grant was conducted. 
He so led all persons to believe with whom he corresponded, asis fully shown 
by his published letter,to different citizens of the South,and inserted in the 
Man of the Venezuela Company,issued by them to aid colonization, page 
87, which he prays may be taken and made a part of this complaint, the authen- 
ticity being duly established "y soou pany iy paper marked C. vested 
right now includes the rich and productive gold mines of Guiana,all of which 
are embraced within the said grant of territory, besides deposits still richer, 
known now only to your complainant. 

Your complainant would further show that if the Venezuelan authorities 
meant equivocation as to the grant of exclusive privilege, such course was 
neath the dignity of a sovereign State, as it is that of all honorable men—is a 
fraud, and can not in equity hold in either State or private affairs as against 
man and man, 

The mines and minerals are our property and should be returned to our pos- 
session, use, and benefit by all rules of equity,as was the intention of the par- 
ties conducting the negotiations. 

Your complainant would further show that a portion of the said bounds of 

territory embraced in the grant, that lying to the east of the Caroni River, in- 
cluding the gold mines, have been lately seized and taken possession of by the 
authorities of British Guiana as a part of their territory. As to the rights of 
actual sovereignty or to which it belongs is not for us to decide; but it is be- 
pa all question that at the date of grant, in 1865, and the dateof its being per- 

ected to your complainant and his , in 1866, and for years after, the 
Republic of Venezuela held certainly the de facto sovereignty, and unques- 
tioned exercised all the rightsof sovereign authority and the rights of eminent 
domain, Should any future settlement pass and vest the undisputed sover- 
eignty in British Guiana it can in no way affect the actual rights of your com- 
plainants except as to a of sovereignty and laws and form of govern- 
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ment; and your complainants are as justly entitled to protection at your hands 
as American citizens in all and every of their vested rights as fully and perfectly 
in the one case as the other. Of the vested rights of your complainants there 
can be no doubt, if any weight is attached by governments to the sanctity and 
inviolability of contracts as set forth and understood as to their true spirit and 
intent. Your complainant has no doubt of the fullest and amplest protection 
and the fullest and amplest reparation for all wrongs done him and his asso- 
ciates as American citizens by the arbitrary acts of the Venezuela Government 
and its officials; and he and they will ever pray, ete., as in duty bound, 
HENRY M. PRICE, 
Grantee and President of the Venezuela Company. 

ÅNTIOCH, FLUVANNA COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 

Your petitioner, Henry M. Price, in his own right, asks and claims special 
damages for his own use and benefit, not ony for the period he was engaged 
in carrying out the purposes of the grant at his own cost, without compensa- 
tion, through the arbitrary action of the Venezuela Government, but also for 
the losses and expenses of the four years subsequent, owing to disease brought 
on by the action towards himself of one of the officials of the Venezuela Gov- 
ernment as set forth. He was incapacitated physically and mentally to take 
charge of or discharge the duties of any business. And he will ever pray, ete. 

HENRY M. PRICE, Grantee. 

ANTIOCH, FLUVANNA COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 

In FLUVANNA County Court CLERK'S OFFICE, April 11,1888, 

Henry M. Price, grantee, whose name is signed to the foregoing writing, this 
day personally appeared before me, George M. Winn, deputy clerk of said 
county court, A my oflice aforesaid, and made oath to the same, and I further 
certify that I am well acquainted with the said Henry M. Price and know him 
to be the man he represents himself to be. 

In testimony wbereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
the court the day and date above written, 

[sean] GEO, M. WINN, Deputy Clerk. 

The following constitute the names and addresses of the present officers and 
directory of the Venezuela Company. death having brought esau, Certain 
of the justness and equity oftheir vested rights, the company have kept their or- 
ganization perfect and continuous: 

Dr. Henry M. Price, Antioch, Fluvanna County, Virginia, president and di- 
rector; Col. R. H. Musser, Brunswick, Mo., vice-president and director; Jacob 
Briggs, esq., Scottsville, Va., secretary and director; James H. Price, esq., 
Jackson, Tenn., treasurer and director. 

Directors: Hon, Charles F, Collier, Petersburgh, Va.; General J, ©. Hill, 
Richmond, Va.; Octavius Goodrich, ond. Smithfield, Va, ; Jonathan Brown- 
ing, Albemarle County, Virginia; David Pitts, esq., Scottsville, Va.; George 
L. Kidd, Antioch, Fluvanna County, Virginia; Col. B. W. Taylor, 
Fiuvanna County, Virginia. 

Nore.—There are about 2,000 shares of stock held, chiefly in the South, that 
holders’ addresses are at present unknown or dead, and represented by minor 
heirs. The only large stockholders whose names are not signed to mong per 
nying petition of stockholders are Benjamin P, Vancourt’s heirs, St. Louis, Mo., 
125 shares; S. Rowland, Raleigh, N. C., 250 shares ; Frederick A. Johnson, New 
Orleans, 50 shares; Col, A. F. Ruddler, Augusta, Ga., 125 shares; I. Frederick 
Pattison, Engiand, 50 shares; George L. Kidd, Fluvanna County, 125 shares; 
Col, B. W. Taylor, Palmyra, Fluvanna County, Va., 75 shares, $ 

HENRY M. PRICE, 
Pregidont Venezuela Company. 


Mr. HISCOCK. Ipresenta petition of the ‘Society of the Old Brook- 
lynites’’ for a monument to the martyrs in the prison-ships at New York 
in the war for the independence of the country, presented by FELIX 
CAMPBELL, of Brooklyn. I move its reference to the Committee on the 
Library. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FAULKNEK presented a memorial of Pomona Grange, No. 2, 
of Martinsburgh, Berkeley County, West Virginia, and a memorial of 
C. M. Brown, chairman of the Live Stock Sanitary Commission of Ari- 
zona, aud others, protesting against the passage of the bill providing 
for the establishment of a Bureau of Animal Industry, etc. ; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BATE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 4365) to authorize the construction of an arsenal 
for the repair, storage, and distribution of ordnance and ordnance stores 
for the use of the Governmentof the United States at Columbia, Tenn., 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon, 

Healso, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1711) to close the account of Franklin W. McCauley, submitted an 
adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2395) authorizing the President toappoint and re- 
tire John C. Frémont as a major-general in the United States Army, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is not a unanimous report, I desire to say. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar, 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committeeon Military A ffairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2461) appropriating $150,000 for quarters and 
barracks at the branches of the National Military Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

Mr. HOAR submitted the following report: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8962) for the 
relief of Anthony L. Woodson, have carefully considered the same, and, in 
accordance with the resolution of the Senate of February 7, 1884, report as fol- 


lows: 

That they have referred the same to the Court of Claims under the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act to afford assistance and relief to Congress and the 
Executive Departments in the investigation of claims and demands against the 
Government,” approved March 3, 1883. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 7715) for the relief of Georgia A. Stricklett, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


Palmyra, $ 


He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 6453) granting a pension to George P. Stone, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PALMER, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1828) to provide for a light-house at Newport News, 
Middle Ground, Virginia, reported it with an amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 2457) to provide for the establishment of a light-house at or near 
St. Joseph’s Point, Florida, reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
2517) for the establishment of a light-ship at Bush’s Bluff Shoal, Eliz- 
abeth River, Virginia, reported it without amendment, and submitted 
a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
2398) to provide for a light-house at Holland’s Island Bar, near the en- 
trance to Kedge’s Straits, in the Chesapeake Bay, Maryland, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


PRINTING OF TARIFF BILLS AND REPORTS, 


Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution; and it was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That there be printed in document form for the use of the Senate 
5,000 additional copies of the Mills tariff bill, H. R. 9051, the majority and minor- 
ity reports thereon, No. 1496, and of the Randall tariff bill, H. R. 5 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 2729) granting a pension to 
Charlotte W. Boalt and minor children; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. BLODGETT introduced a bill (S. 2730) for the relief of Charles 
F. Bowers; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2731) for the relief of Mary E. Johnson; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2732) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel H. Rook; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2733) granting an increase of pension 
to Shadrach Brown; which was read twice by its title,and, with the 
accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2734) granting a pension to John E. 
Watts; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 2735) for the relief of the heirs 
and legal representatives of James C. Booth, deceased, late melter and 
refiner of the United States Mint at Philadelphia; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 2736) for the relief Edward Min- 
ter; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2737) for the relief of John Garaghty; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. SABLN introduced a bill (S. 2738) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to John G. Merritt; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. KENNA introduced a bill (S. 2739) for the relief of R. A. Francis; 
gich was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 

aims. 

CONSIDERATION OF THE FISHERIES TREATY. 


Mr. HOAR submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Resolved, That when the proposed treaty with Great Britain shall be under 
consideration, the Stenographie Reporter shall be admitted and shall reportthe 
debates and proceedings, which neg thereafter be made publio if a majority of 
the Senate shall so order, except such portions thereof as it shall determine that 
the public interest bayn, bape shall be kept secret. So much ofthe third clause of 
Rule XXXVI as conflicts with the resolution is suspended so far as necessary in 
order that the same shall take effect, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that he was directed to return to the Senate, in com- 
pliance with its request, the, bill (S. 2613) to amend an act approved 
June 15, 1882, changing the boundaries of the fourth collection dis- 
trict of Virginia. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 83) accept- 
ing the invitation of the French Republic to take part in an interna- 
tional exposition to be held in Paris in 1889, asked a conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
BELMONT, Mr. RAYNER, and Mr. Hrrr managers at the conference ow 


its part, 
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The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 5929) to extend the time for the completion of a bridge 
across Staten Island Sound; 

A bill (H. R. 8560) to establish a department of labor; and 

A bill (H. R. 8665) to create boards of arbitration or commission for 
settling controversies and differences between railroad corporations and 
other common carriers engaged in interstate and Territorial transporta- 
tion of property or passengers and their employés. 

4 ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message alsoannounced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the 
President pro re: 

A bill (H. R. 7220) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act for the erection 
of a public building at Chattanooga, Tenn.,’’? approved February 25, 
1885, and the act amendatory thereof, approved February 25, 1887; 


and 

A bill (H. R. 7315) to divide a portion of the reservation of the Sioux 
Nation of Indians in Dakota into separate reservations, and to secure 
the relinquishment of the Indian title to the remainder. 

. ADMISSION OF DAKOTA, ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further concurrent 
or other resolutions, the order of morning business is closed and the 
Senate resumes, as in Committee of the Whole, the consideration of 
the unfinished business of yesterday. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 185) to provide for the admission of the State of 
Dakota into the Union, and for the organization of the Territory of 
Lincoln, the pending question being on the amendment proposed by 
Mr. BuTLER to the amendment reported by the Committee on Terri- 


tories. 
The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
PLUMB] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, I should not have said anything upon 
this somewhat trite question if it had not been for a remark or two of 
the Senator from Missouri [ Mr. Vest], which seemed to indicate on his 
part a lack of knowledge of some history in which all Missourians es- 
pecially ought to be pretty well posted. 

In speaking of the objections which he had to the admission of South 
Dakota he made the following remark: = 


To judge from the speeches we have heard here it is only a question for the 
Territory of South Dakota. When and how did it become so? What act of 
Congress called it into existence? When before in the history of this country 
was it ever known4hat the people of a Territory had a right to subdivide their 
own Territory, their own area? Will Senators point me to one single instance 
of the twenty-five new States admitted into this Union since 1789 where any peo- 
ple of a Territory but those of Dakota undertook to divide their own area dnd 
then demand admission as a State? 


Mr. President, the Territory of Kansas did exactly what the Senator 
from Missouri says was never done. The boundaries of the Territory 
of Kansas extended from the Missouri River to the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains. Congress by an act passed in 1857, known as the English 
bill, offered to the people of that Territory the option of taking the 
Lecompton constitution, and said to them in substance thatif they de- 
clined by a majority vote to be admitted under that constitution, then 
they should be authorized to form a new State constitution and be ad- 
mitted under it. That referred of course not only to the people of the 
entire Territory, but to the boundaries of the Territory then existing, 
and yet when the Wyandotte constitutional convention assembled under 
and by virtue of the authority of the enabling act of which I have 
spoken, it proceeded to fix as the western boundary of the State of 
Kansas a line nearly 300 miles east of the western boundary of the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas, The Kansas discussion was one in which the people 
of Missouri took a great deal of interest, and if this particular thing 
was not observed by my friend at that time, it must have been because 
there were other phases of that struggle in which he took greater in- 
terest. 

The State of California came in by boundaries self-imposed, Congress 
having passed neither an enabling act nor any other act defining the 


boundaries of the Territory, or which were to be those of the State of | P 


California. 

I have no doubt there are other instances, but I refer to these in the 
comparatively recent history of this country for the purpose of showing 
that this complaint made against South Dakota is entirely without 
foundation. 

Mr. President, it is competent for any number of citizens located in 
any Territory of the United States to propose to Congress to admit them 
into the Union as a State, and their proposition would properly em- 
brace a statement of the boundaries which they preferred as those of 
the new State. It is competent for them also to propose the institu- 
tions under which they wish to be taken into the Union, and it is in 
no wise a derogation of any privilege of Congress that they should do 
this. Their petition for this purpose would be entitled to respectful 
consideration. It is not only perfectly competent for Congress, but 


Congress has in many instances, as has been stated in this debate al- 
ready, accepted propositions of that kind withont requiring the passage 
of an enabling act, or without entering into any controversy in regard 


to = form of the institutions or the character of the constitution as 
submi 

Theonly consideration which the Constitution specially imposes upon 
Congress is that the State, should have a government republican in 
form; and there has been nothing in the proceedings in Dakota of an 
anti-republican character, and no proposition of a sufficiently revolu- 
tionary character to alarm even as sensitive a person as the Senator 
from Missouri. 

It is proper to take into account the interest of the entire nation in 
the admission of a new State, and yet the aspiration for statehood on 
the part of the people who have sought homes in the new Territories 
has been all-pervading. It has been recognized as in a sense a right 
that a Territory having as great a number of population as constitutes 
the ratio of representation for the admission of a Representative into 
the lower House of Congress should be admitted, unless there were 
some objection to the character of the people, to th@ character of the 
SSES proposed, or something else of a very important character 
in : 

In addition to this, in the case of Dakota a promise that this Terri- 
tory should be carved into new States atthe proper time was contained 
in the treaty by which we acquired it. If the Senator has one exem- 
plar gae than another it is Jefferson. This treaty was the work of 
Mr. Jefferson. No doubt that far-seeing statesman had that provision 
inserted in the treaty for a purpose, and for just such a purpose as the 
people of Dakota are now endeavoring to have carried out. 

They have a right therefore, not only because they have suficient 
numbers, not only because they have settled institutions, not only 
because they are by comparison prosperous and have all the elements 
of statehood, but because of the promise contained in the treaty to 
present themselves to Congress for admission into the Union. 

This feeling upon their part and the effort which they have made 
in this direction has been carried on for a number of years, and the sub- 
ject is not a new one.” During all the progress of the debate there has 
been nothing said anywhere to indicate either that the people of Da- 
kota were not of requisite intelligence or that in any respect 
the State of South Dakota if admitted into the Union would be one 
which might not with propriety hold up its head in the family of 
States. 

The Senator from Missouri was candid enough to say that this was a 
partisan question—that is, that the question of the admission of new 
States had usually been partisan in its character, and this was no ex- 
ception. That this was the case at a time when parties were divided 
upon a different question entirely from what they are supposed to be 
divided upon now is unfortunately true. There was some ground for 
the jealousy with which the South regarded the admission of new States 
into the Union, and if the Senator were representing the Missouri of 
1860, he would be representing that sentiment which its people regarded 
as material to their interests in declining to vote for the admission of 
any more free States. But I had hoped that with the disappearance of 
the institution of slavery the sentiment which justified obstruction to 
the admission of new States on partisan grounds merely, disappeared. 

Mr. President, there has been a good deal said about the represen- 
tation of small States on this floor, about the representation of States 
like Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, and New Hampshire, and 
the undue proportion of power which their inequality of representation 
gives them in this Chamber over the larger and more populous States 
in the Union. It is something which we can not be rid of directly, 
because the Constitution says that in that particular it shall never be 
changed except with the consent of those States, and I do not suppose 
they willever consent. Therefore, we are to rest under this inequality 
of representation in this Chamber unless there shall be a revolution. 
But in the mean time it can be modified by such a proper division of 
the Territories or such a limitation of the boundaries of the new States 
as shall give to the western part of the country a larger proportionkte 
representation here than they would otherwise have. The preponder- 


-ance of the smaller States in this body is not to be overcome or even 


modified by the admission of unduly large new States. 

But, Mr. President, it is something which is, I think, apart from the 
roper division of parties, that there should be any question raised 
about the admission of Dakota under existing circumstances. It has 
not been always that the party which the Senator from Missouri rep- 
resents has objected to the admission of new States for such reasons as 
he now puts forth. In 1857 a portion of the people of the Territory of 
Kansas adopted a constitution known as the Lecompton constitution, 
The convention which framed that constitution did not represent a ma- 
jority of the people of the Territory; in fact it represented a very small 
minority. The convention did not submit its work in its entirety to 
the people, and yet when a copy of that constitution found its way 
through the hands of the president of the convention into the hands 
of Mr. Buchanan, President of the United States, Mr. Buchanan trans- 
mitted it to Congress with an urgent plea for the admission of Kansas 
under that constitution. 

After the adoption of that constitution by the convention in the fall 
of 1857 and the failure to submit its work to the people, the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Kansas submitted the question directly to the 
people as to whether they desired admission into the Union under the 
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Lecomptou constitution, and at an election held for that purpose on 
the 4th day of January, 1858, nearly nine-tenths of the people of Kansas 
voted against such admission and repudiated the constitution utterly. 
Yet, on the 2d day of February following, President Buchanan sent 
that constitution to Congress, himself alluding to the fact that it did 
not represent the people of the Territory and to the fact that it had 
been voted down by a large majority of the people, and he excused 
himself for thus asking that the will of the people should be overridden 
by saying that it was common for people to commit to their representa- 
tives the exercise of authority which they did not afterwards desire 
nor expect to pass in judgment upon. 

The Senator will remember the struggle which ensued the effort to 
admit the State under a constitution which not only had been adopted 
in violation of the expressed wish of the people of the Territory, which 
had been voted down by them by an overwhelming majority, but a 
constitution whieh in terms fastened upon them an institution which 
they‘ held in utter and eternal abhorrence, and which their presence in 
the Territory of Kansas was a protest against. 

I never haye heard the administration of Mr. Buchanan complained 
of from Democratic sources. The only regret I ever heard expressed 
concerning it from any member of the Democratic party was that it did 
not succeed in its effort, in the first place, to put slavery upon Kansas, 
and, in the next place, to compass a dissolution of the Union. Mr. 
Buchanan felt that the rights of the people of Kansas to be admitted 
into the Union under a constitution they did not frame and did not 
want, and which fastened slavery upon them, wereso sacred that he was 
determined that they should come in whether or no, ‘The people of 
South Dakota have framed a constitution by means of delegates which 
were elected by them, and their work was submitted to a popular vote 
and by that vote ratified. Whatever else can be said, the people of 
Dakota are represented in this movement for statehood. 

The Senator from Missouri said further, speaking with that sensi- 
tiveness which becomes the representative of a great State: 

Gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber speak as if this were a question 
local to Dakota. Why, Mr. President, two Senators in this Chamber from the 
State of Dakota would legislate for my people and yours, Representatives in 
the other branch of Congress would enact laws which affect the interests of your 
people and mine. Is ita local question that more Senators,.more Representa- 
tives, more electoral votes shall be called into existence, or is it true that Dakota 
is a State outside of the Union coming into existence in proprio vigore from its 
own people alone? 

Mr. President, I think I appreciate the feeling which animates the 
Senator from Missouri in the critical view which he takes of the peo- 
ple who are seeking admission into the Union. He wants good society; 
he wants to associate with the representatives of vigorous, intelligent 
communities; he wants the people represented here by those who, com- 
ing in contact with those from Missouri and the other States of the 
Union, will take a view of the affairs over which they take jurisdiction 
which is consonant with national dignity, national power, virtue, and 
the interests of all, and at the same time, of course, the interests of 
each one of the great family of States. 

What shall be said about Dakota to its discredit that can not be 
equally said about the States now in the Union to whose association 
the Senator from Missouri makes no objection? Dakota cast in 1886 
in the election of delegate to Congress 104,811 votes, I am advised 
that the population of South Dakota, living within the area proposed 
by this bill, is about two-thirds of the entire population of the Territory 
of Dakota. Saying nothing now about the increase that has occurred 
in the population since 1886, South Dakota has a yoting population of 
about 80,000. 

Mr. PLATT. ‘There were about 77,000 votes cast in South Dakota 
in that election. There were 104,000 votes cast in the whole Terri- 


tory. 

ee PLUMB. The Senator from Connecticut tells me there were 
about 77,000 votes cast in 1886 in what is proposed to be the State of 
South Dakota. I turn here to the table of votes cast in other States, 
and I find that in Florida, in 1884, at the Presidential election of that 
year, an event which should have awakened some interest and brought 
out a full vote, the entire vote cast was 59,872. Florida has two Sen- 
ators, and two Representatives in the other House of Congress. Dela- 
ware I find at the same election, in 1884, cast 30,000 votes. Turning to 
the vote of the State of Georgia, I find that in 1886 there was cast in 
that State 25,123 votes; and Georgia has ten Representatives in the 
other House of Congress. 

The same year the State of Kansas, with only seven Representatives 
in the other House of Congress, cast a total vote of 273,201. A single 
district in that State cast more votes by two to one than the entire 
State of Georgia, to wit, 61,465. Arkansas last year cast about 40,- 
000 votes, Louisiana about the same number, and there are very few 
indeed of the Southern States which have cast as many votes in the 
last five years as South Dakota cast at the last election held in 1886. 

In South Carolina I find that the total vote for Congressmen in 1886 
was 39,072. The Senator from Missouri does not find association with 
South Carolina uncomfortable on account of the small voting popula- 
tion contained in that State, nor is he disturbed by the fact that South 
Carolina casts seven votes in the House of Representatives with a vot- 
ing population of less than 40,000, 


Perhaps it may be the quality of the people in Dakota to which my 
friend from Missouri objects. ‘The people of Dakota are as fair a rep- 
resentative of what we call the Anglo-Suxon race on this continent as 
any similar number of people in the world. It may not be perhaps 
fair to say that they are a choice selection, but they have been taken 
from the most active, energetic, and forceful of the people of the East- 
ern, Middle, and Western States, with a sprinkling from the South. 
They are men chiefly in the prime of life. They have converted a 
desert into a habitable land. ‘They cultivate more acres of farm land 
than two-thirds of the Southern States, ‘They devote more money an- 
nually to schools than any one of theSouthern States, leaving out three 
or four, and the church buildings and all the other things which are 
at least prima facie evidences of a state of civilization which has been 
the accompaniment of the march of the Anglo-saxon race across this 
continent, are in stronger and more manifest existencein Dakota than 
in the majority of the States of the Union. 

I think their progress from the day when the white man first set foot 
within the limits of Dakota to the present time has been marked by 
less excesses than have been common to some of the older States of the 
Union during that same time, and there has been in every respect not 
only a careful regard for the public will, but ample laws passed to 
give it effect, and I have yet to learn that there has ever been in Da- 
kota, either by direction or by indirection, a serious effort to prevent a 
fair expression of the popular will or support it after it was made. 
There are not so many ballot-boxes there at the annual elections as 
there are in the State of South Carolina, however. The citizen of Da- 
kota is willing to deposit his ballot containing on it the name of every 
person for whom he wishes to vote in a single ballot-box. When he 
deposits it he is positively certain that that vote will be counted. If 
he should happen by any freak of fortune to be rted to South 
Carolina, and become an elector there, he would have need to exercise 
most carefully his visual organs when he came to vote, for there the 
votes must be deposited in eight different boxes, one for each officer to 
be voted for, in order to be perfectly sure that he did not get some or 
all of his ballots in the wrong box, and thus lose his vote. That elector 
who makes a miss and puts a ballot into a wrong box thereby loses his 
vote as utterly as though he had never gone to the polls. 

Ishall be glad to have some Senator state whether he thinks that that 
mode of gathering the popular will in South Carolina is preferable to the 
Dakota planand more likely to resultin a fair election and the will of the 
people being made known, and whether Dakota, with herfree elections, 
her free institutions, and her Anglo-Saxon people, with their order, so- 
briety, their school-houses and their churches, is not as fit a represent- 
ative of what an American State should be as South Carolina? Who 
ever heard of a candidate for Congress, or any other office in Dakota, 
starting out on his campaign with a 12-pound cannon, as was done in 
Mississippi? Norhas there beenin any of the electionsin that Territory, 
so far as I am aware, any serious charge that any man was prevented 
from casting his vote or having his vote counted. 

In all the sharp contention of interests, in all the uprooting of those 
ties which go to constitute what we call order, which are to some extent 
the accompaniment of the removal of men from their homes and settle- 
ment on the frontier, and especially a condition of things in which 
there is no title, there never has been anything in the career of Da- 
kota for which any citizen of that Territory, or any citizen of the 
United States, or any one interested in the destiny of his race, has ever 
been called on to blush. 

Isaid that the laws of Dakota were calculated to secure a fair ex- 
pression of the popular will. They are fashioned after those of most 
of the Northern States. There is not only the division of the Terri- 
tory into counties, but by minute subdivisions into townships, into 
school districts, into road districts, into cities; and in each one of 
these there is preserved to every citizen of each one of them his power 
as a citizen, his rights as a citizen, to vote upon every single question 
which concerns the well-being of the community in which he lives. 

That State which my friend who sits next me [Mr. Ransom] so 
ably represents, ‘‘ the good old North State,’’ in common with her sis- 
ter States of the South, at a time when there was a great outcry about 
carpet-bag legislation, echoed the general Democratic cry in favor of 
what they were pleased to call local self-government, and yet what is 
known in the North as local self-government has no existence what- 
ever in North Carolina, 

When a county comes to be organized in that State the Legislature 
enacts that certain persons, who are named in the bill, shall be the 
magistrates for Buncombe County, or for whatever other county it is 
proposed to organize, and those magistrates, thus elected by the Legis- 
lature and not by the people of the county, not only perform the judi- 
cial functions due to their place, but they elect every single county of- 
ficer, except sheriff and register of deeds, including the county commis- 
sioners, and these county commissioners not only levy all the taxes, 
but in turn appoint all the election officers in every election precinct 
in every county, and nearly all the township officers as well, and the 
people of the counties of that State do not vote on the question of the 
levying of taxes for any purpose, nor upon that of the building of 
bridges, court-houses, or other public improvements, but they are all 
settled through the medium of this board of county commissioners, who 
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are created, not by a vote of the people, but by an act of the Legisla- 


ture. No question vital to the people of that State is settled by a di- |. 


rect vote of the people. 

In Virginia an election board has been erected by law at the capital, 
which appoints election officers in every election district in the State. 
The people have nothing to do with their selection, either as election 
officers or as officers ex officio of the class to which they belong. Every- 
thing comes from the central power, and the right of the people to ex- 
press themselves freely upon all the questions which concern them has 
standing between them and that expression these boards created with- 
out their knowledge and without their consent. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri does not object to associat- 
ing here with the representatives of these two old States of the origi- 

thirteen, the State of North Carolina and the State of Virginia. No 
one quarrels with them because they do not have institutions which 
gather the popular will and give it ample and constant reflection the 
same as in the Northern States. The Senator from Missouri is de- 
lighted with companionship of that kind, more especially perhaps be- 
cause he sees in the laws and institutions which I have mentioned that 
“ assurance double sure’? which is dear to his heart that thereby those 
States will remain Democratic. 

When I come to the State of my genial friend with whom I have 
served in committee so long, and of whom I am personally very fond, 
the Senator from Alabama [ Mr. MorGAn], and for the purpose of show- 
ing that my friend from Missouri is a little oversensitive about the 
admission of Dakota, I call his attention to the exhibit of taxable prop- 
erty returned by the auditor of state of the State of Alabama for the 
year 1880. It is fonnd in the report of the State auditor to the gov- 
ernor, and under the head of ‘‘ Exhibit 10—Continued ” is a list of the 
counties in that State and the value and the kinds of property which 
are assessed for taxation therein. I find in the first column, asis per- 
haps proper, the first thing to be enumerated, the value of the “ guns, 
pistols, and dirks’’ subject to taxation. The counties in the State are 
put down in alphabetical order, the first one being Autauga, and the 
value of guns, pistols, and dirks assessed in that county in 1880 was 
$4,452. 

Running along over the various other items subjected to taxation in 
that county, an agricultural county, I come to the item of ‘farming 
tools,” and I find that that county, which had $4,452 worth of guns, 
pistols, and dirks for taxation in 1880, only had $580 worth of farm- 
ing tools. This proportion of about 8 to 1 in favor of the guns, pistols, 
and dirks is very nearly maintained throughout the State. 

Going further down I find in the county of Dallas that there were 
$13,066 worth of guns, pistols, and dirks assessed for taxation, and in 
the same county $2,751 of farming tools; and in not a single one of 
the counties of the State is the proportion more favorable—the guns, 


‘pistols, and dirks always being of greater value than the farming 


tools. The total of guns, pistols, and dirks subject to taxation in the 
erst State is $357,150.75, while the total of farming tools is only 
206.05. 

When I look at the item of mechanical tools, the total value of all 
assessed for taxation in the State of Alabama is $222,454 as against 
$357,150.75 for guns, pistols, and dirks. Turning back to a preceding 
table I find the assessed value of libraries in the State is $181,949, be- 
ing the entire value of all the books assessed for taxation in the State 
of Alabama, while the guns, pistols, and dirks stand at the comfort- 
able total of $357,150.75, It exceeds not only the libraries, but the 
jewelry, plate, and silver ware, this last item being only $194,419, 
while all that I can do will not reduce this total of guns, pi and 
dirks from ‘the appalling sum total of $357,150.75. It is not worth 
while to make the comparison in to paintings, but I observe 
paintings are assessed at $14,979. I will present the table. 

The comparison in value of the guns, pistols, and dirks with the 
hogs and sheep is equally striking, and nearly equally to the disadvan- 
tage of the hogs and sheep. I will ask to bave the table inserted at 
this point in my remarks. 


Varuna, | Value of | valuo. of | Value of | Value of 
Counties. 4 Pt farming sss =o no 
s, libraries. hogs. shee 

divs, etc, | tools. = 


$4, 452. 00 $580.00 | $2,130.00 $714. 00 $585. 00 
4,485. 00 395. 00 120, 00 504.00 15, 468, 00 
5, 629.50 (*) 3,390.00 1, 204.00 932.50 
3, 050. 00 355.00 840.00 675. 00 1,515.00 
5,157.00 96.50 1,210. 00 828. 00 1,899. 00 
5,859.00 70. 00 2,545.00 380.00 1, 535. 00 
6, 004. 00 335.00 6,495, 00 1, 323.00 840. 00 
6,169.00 1, 108. 00 1, 985. 00 598. 00 1,639.00 
5,195. 00 1,312. 00 1, 490. 00 561.00 863. 00 
4,108.00 128.00 170,00 750.00 1,609.00 
8,514.50 | 9,007.00| 1,615.00] 2,208.00] 2199.00 
8,210. 00 583. 00 975.00 2,219.00 2, 439. 00 
3, 917.00 25.00 520.00 570,00 624,00 
2,490. 00 50.00 220,00 203. 00 509. 00 
2, 885. 00 50.00 325. 00 871.00 6, 228. 00 
4, 297.00 1, 029. 00 1, 415,00 689. 00° 1,114.00 

* With mechanical tools, 
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Value of | Value of | Value of 
Counties. libraries, | hogs. sheep. 
4,378.50 210. 50 1, 315.00 612.00 3,621. 00 
6, 167.00 136, 00 1,155.00 726.00 1,109.00 
3,523.00 21.00 75.00 909.00 9, 653,75 
4, 469.00 45.00 425.00 670.00 7838.00 
2,505.00 18.50 275.00 120.00 1,163.50 
4.602. 75 95.00] 870.00] 1,739.00] 2'155.50 
13, 066, 00 751,00 | 13,965.00 714.00 2,217.00 
2,326.00 | A ERROR ROR RR 276.00 621.00 
5,352.50 $23.00 1,950.00 596, 00 1,355.50 
8,540.50 15, 00 261.00 485.00 11,371.00 
5,692. 00 141.00 1,605. 00 449.00 1,308.00 
4,357.00 vS rE A L 25 MAGS OR 255, 00 
3, 656. 00 145. 00 822.00 563.00 809.00 
pe Ty eo 45.00 1,990.25 15, 895.50 
6, 283. 00 3,785.00 387.00 3, 447.00 
9,021.00 5 5, 295.00 1, 887.00 2,314.00 
5, 915.00 5 2,900.00 8, 044. 47 3,106. 25 
6,231.00 138, 1,550. 00 3, 400. 00 2, 840. 00 
6, 500. 00 279. 3,315. 00 314.00 1,621.00 
4,390.00 10. 1,250.00 335.00 660.00 
7,080.00 5, 650. 3,150.00 | 22,460.00 9, 370. 00 
7'756.00| 2802. 2'735,00| 1,250.00 | 2,662.00 
3, 735. 00 843. 5, 885. 00 248.00 414.00 
7:142.00| 2,571. 3,125.00 | 1,123.00] 2,240.00 
6, 837.00 3,475. 1, 260, 00 2,951.00 1, 456.00 
5,054.00 2, 108, 3,175.00 309.00 1, 456.00 
5,319.00 1, 808. 10, 565. 00 440.00 350.00 
9, 668. 00 7, TA. 3,550. 00 2,852.00 3, 637.00 
4,170.00 1,164. 730.00 2, 427.00 1, 263.00 
3,784.00 2) 18, 200. 00 fesses sssess sesse 1,926, 00 
7, 386.00 860.00 520. 00 4,845.00 
12, 204. 00 „00 | 21,400.00 2,144. 00 3, 037. 00 
5, 928.50 060.00 2,115.00 1,023.00 1, 295. 00 
7,735.00 936, 00 4,553. 00 1, 956.00 2,007.00 
5, 378.00 286.00 3,335.00 562.00 1,565.00 
4, 872.50 509. 55 2, 600.00 8,085. 00 449,00 
2,351.50 60.00 725.00 160, 00 864.00 
5, 984.00 255.00 925. 00 1,235.00 2, 095.00 
4,831.00 80.00 1,513. 00 438.00 1,496.00 
4,414.00 60.00 705.00 258. 00 1,128.00 
7, 217.00 , 605. 00 7,105.00 7,150.00 2, 195.00 
7, 348. 00 518.00 4,550. 00 602, 00 1, 085.00 
5, 694. 00 245.00 1,875.00 306, 00 1,156.00 
10, 354. 00 2, 249. 00 6, 450, 00 1,147.00 2, 882.00 
2, 619. 25 40.00 335.00 509. 00 772.00 
5, 087. 00 |. N! 100.00 1, 835. 00 8, 964.00 
9, 064. 00 |. 4,560. 00 997.00 2,422.00 
1, 268. 00 |.. = 5.00 200, 00 448.00 
357,150.75 | 77,206.05 | 181, 919.00 | 98, 805. 22 | 169, 818. 


The Senator from Missouri does not object to the representation of 
Alabama on this floor, or in the other House of Congress. He is will- 
ing to meet here the representatives of all the Southern States on the 
plane of equality. He does not feel that their presence here destroys 
the value of the representation of Missouri, or is in any way contrary 
to the interests of the people of that great State. Is it because of the 
areaof Alabama? I take it not, because the area of Alabama is a little 
less than that of South Dakoia as proposed. Is it on account of the 
number of people? They are greater in proportion to the representa- 
tion Dakota would have than the population of the State of Alabama, 
Is it because the State is less fertile? I never have heard that as an 
objection. Or is it on account of the quality of the people? Well, 
Mr. President, Dakota has more farming implements, more agricult- 
ural development, more products of the soil, but has less guns, pistols, 
and dirks. I never heard that human life was safer in Alabama, that 
property was held more sacred on account of the presence of a super- 
abundance of fire-arms; and yet after all it may be that if I could get 
the Senator from Missouri on his voir dire he might say under stress of 
an oath that it was the preponderance of agricultural implements in 
Dakota and the lack of guns, pistols, and dirks, and therefore the less 
security for Democratic success, which occasioned his present position. 

Mr. President, it may not be that the votes of Dakota in the electoral 
college would decide the next contest for President of the United States. 
I do not believe myself the result will be that close; and yet shall Da- 
kota be kept out on that account? The election of governor of a great 
State was once settled by one vote. The present Chief Magistrate was 
elected by a plurality of less than 1,200; that is to say, the plurality 
that gave him one State—the State of New York—with votes enough 
and more than votes enough to change the result was determined by 
less than 1,200. 

The people of South Dakota are entitled to be admitted, if at all, be- 
cause their State as proposed has the proper area, because it possesses 
the proper population in numbers, and because that population is com- 
petent for all the purposes of self-government; and these three essen- 
tials being present, what odds is it that their presence in the Federal 
Union might determine the election of a President of the United States? 
If that is a reason for keeping them out, why not for the same reason 
disfranchise other communities whose votes may be equally decisive? 

If this is a valid objection, then it may gontinue forever, and the 
rightof self-government be denied for alltime. So faras Iam concerned 
I do not care what the politicsof any one of these Territories may be. I 
will yote for the admission of Montana, Democratic though it be; I 
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will vote for the admission of Washington, Democratic though it be, 
whenever the showing is made here which has been made in the case of 
Dakota, and I believe that it can be made in regard to both those Ter- 
ritories now, because I believe the peace, the progress, and the welfare 
of the Republic consist, not in the existence of Territories to be gov- 
erned from the national capital, not in the existence of colonies that 
form nointegral part of the great body of the American people in their 
governing capacity, but because I believe the power and the perpetuity 
of the Republic depend upon the equal representation of all the people 
acknowledging allegiance to this Union, first as citizens of States—each 
State revolving in its own orbit, taking care of its own local concerns, 
but each forming one of the family of States comprising the National 
Government, acknowledging allegiance to the supreme power thereof, 
and all going one way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spooner in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER]. 

Mr. ALLISON. . Mr. President, before the vote is taken on that 
amendment, I desire to say a few words respecting the present situa- 
tion of the Territory of Dakota. My reason for this desire lies in the 
fact that a good portion of South Dakota lies immediately west of the 
western boundary of my own State, and also in the fact that three great 
lines of railway having their eastern terminus at Chicago pass through 
my State and far into the Territory of Dakota, and also because, of the 
people who are in that Territory, a large number migrated from Iowa. 

I have listened as well as I could to the objections made to the bill 
reported by the majority of the committee, which proposes to erect a 
State out of the southern portion of that Territory. I have tried to 
ascertain whether there was a substantial argument against the admis- 
sion of South Dakota. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUT- 
LER] exhausted himself in the discussion of two or three points, one 
being that a portion of the Territory of Dakota had arrogated to itself 
the right to divide that Territory and form a State constitution; and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] made that a cause of indict- 
ment against this people, that they had undertaken, without the pre- 
vious advice or consent of Congress through an enabling act, to fix 
boundaries for the admission of a State, and characterized that as a 
revolutionary proceeding unheard of in the past history of our country. 
The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] has shown us that his State 
came in under substantially similar circumstances and conditions. 
Why, Mr. President, nearly all of the Northwestern States came in 
under these conditions. 

How did the Territory of Michigan come in, organized, I believe, in 
1805? When the Territory of Michigan sought admission as a State 
its boundary extended to the Rocky Mountains, practically, and far 
northwest to the British possessions. It extended far beyond the Mis- 
souri River; it took in whatever there was of the Louisiana purchase, 
certainly as far west as the river which is a part of the western bound- 
ary of thesproposed State of South Dakota. The Territory of Michigan 
comprised what is now the entire area within the existing Territory of 
Dakota. According to the doctrine of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina the State of Michigan was guilty of a revolutionary movement 
when she carved out of this territory a limited and prescribed bound- 
ary and formed for that limited area a State constitution and presented 
that constitution here for admission into the Union. 

The Senator from Missouri said it was revolutionary because this Ter- 
ritory came not in a submissive way as a Territory, but that she came 
here as a State demandingadmission. Is that a revolutionary proceed- 
ing? What do we admitif we admit this State? We do not admit 
the Territory of Dakota. We admit the State of Dakota or South Da- 
kota as the case may be. The Constitution provides that new States 
may be admitted into the Union, and not new Territories. So the 
phraseology of which the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from 
South Carolina complain is the phraseology of the Constitution, and it 
finds its precedent in the State of Michigan, which, without previous 
authority from Congress, formed her State government, elected a Legis- 
lature and State officers, and elected Senators of the United States and 
asked for admission as a State into the Union, as Dakota has done. 

It was not revolutionary in Michigan to do this, because the then 
President of the United States, Andrew Jackson, treated that petition 
or prayer of the State of Michigan with the consideration it deserved, 
and sent it here with a message to Congress saying that the State of 
Michigan applied for admission into the Union. And yet, forsooth, we 
are told by the Senator from South Carolina and by the Senator from 
Missouri that because South Dakota comes here pretending to be a State 
that is sufficient to reject her prayer, and the Senator from Missouri 
has made use of some rather impetuous remarks, I think, of a gentle- 
man who came here some years ago in the interest of this Territory of 
South Dakota, Mr. Hugh J. Campbell; but when Senators know that 
Mr. Hugh J. Campbell came from rather a mercurial portion of our 
Union and settled in Dakota they will pardon perhaps his impetuosity 
in this regard. 

So, Mr. President, there is nothing in what is proposed here as re- 
one the manner of the approachof South Dakota. Butitissaid that 

uth Dakota has no right to come here forming her own boundaries. 


So we agree; that is to say, if Dakota shall fix her boundary that bound- | 


ary is subject to whatever revision we may choose to make here, which 

revision, I take it, if we act in good faith, must be again submitted to 

that people for their ratification. I believe in the bill proposed by the 

pia of the committee they change the boundary proposed. Is not 
at true? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘They change the boundary from the forty-sixth par- 
allel of north latitude to the seventh standard parallel. That is pre- 
cisely what was done in Iowa. Iowa, I believe, was made a Territory 
in 1838, cut off from the Territory of Wisconsin, which originally had 
poen cut off from the Territory of Michigan when Michigan became a 

tate. 

The territorial boundary of Iowa extended not only to the Missouri 
River, but extended as far, if I am not mistaken, as the original Ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin extended west of the Mississippi River, as far north 
as the original Territory of Wisconsin extended; so that Iowa, as a Ter- 
ritory, embraced practically nearly all of what is now the State of Min- 
nesota. What did Iowa do? She framed a constitution and asked 
admission into the Union fixing her 6wn boundaries. Did anybody 
find fault with that situation at that time? Was it suggested then by 
the men who were in this Chamber that this was a revolutionary pro- 
ceeding? Did they become indignant because Iowa of her own volition 
and without the consent of theytwo Houses of Congress undertook to 
organize herself into a State? Notatall. Congress proceeded to ad- 
mit Iowa into the Union, admitting with it at the same time a slave 
State, the State of Florida, which then had a population, by the way, 
far less than @afficient to entitle a community to one Representative on 
the floor of the House of Representatives. But they admitted Florida 
and Iowa together, changing the boundary of the State of Iowa. 

Towa did not enjoy the changes made by Congress as respects her 
boundary, and when the act of admission was submitted to her people, 
as it provided for submission, it was rejected by the State of Iowa. 

Mr. PLATT. Rejected on account of the boundary? 

Mr. ALLISON. Rejected on account of the boundary. Congress 
undertook by its act to crib and confine the boundary of the State of 
Iowa so that the Missouri River should not constitute its western border 
as it now constitutes it, and they undertook to circumscribe the north- 
ern boundary as well. So, although Iowa was anxious to become a 
State in this Union, her people rejected the proposed change in her 
boundaries, and then proceeded straightway, in arevolutionary method, 
according to the characterization of the Senator from Missouri, to form 
her own constitution. 

The Territorial Legislature of Iowa, as the Territorial Legislature of 
Dakota, called another constitutional convention, and that constitu- 
tional convention did just what this constitutional convention did in 
South Dakota. It fixed the boundaries of the State and carved those 
boundaries out of a much larger area, which then comprised the Ter- 
ritory of Iowa. 

So, then, if South Dakota, in this process of fixing her own bound- 
aries, has been guilty of a revolutionary proceeding, the State of Mich- 
igan and the State of Iowa, as also the State represented by the Senator 
from Kansas, were guilty of the same thing. Yet when Iowa came here 
with her second constitution, fixing and declaring her own boundaries 
and carving them out of the original Territory of Iowa, Congress ad- 
mitted Iowa as a State into the Union without ever raising the question 
suggested by the Senators from Missouri and South Carolina. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri stated truthfully in the 
opening of his remarks yesterday or the day before that this was a polit- 
ical question. It is a political question. Why isitso? It is made 
so in this Chamber and elsewhere, where political questions are involved 
in the admission of States. Has not South Dakota had a population 
sufficient to admit her as a State of this Union for the last six years, 
certainly for five years? Whilst I believe in this body we have passed 
an act admitting Dakota twice before, in the other branch of Congress, 
in the House of Representatives during the Forty-eighth and Forty- 
ninth Congresses, that question was never raised in that House either 
by a measure or avoice. During the Forty-eighth Congress the House 
Committee on Territories did not even consider the question, and dur- 
ing the Forty-ninth Congress it was submitted at so late a period that 
every one knew it was impossible to be considered in the House of 
Representatives before adjournment. 

It is a political question, itisa party question. Whatis the attitude 
of the Democratic party upon this question on this floor? Whatis the 
attitude of the Democratic party with respect to it in the other Cham- 
ber? I perhaps can not speak of what now occurs in that Chamber, 
but the attitude of the Democratic party in this Chamber is non-action. 
Their policy is clearly disclosed in the letter which Mr. SPRINGER 
wrote to the Aberdeen convention in December last. I have that let- 
ter here. It is perfectly well known in Dakota that the people in that 
Territory are in favor of a division of the Territory. It is true, as the 
Senator from Missouri stated the other day, that the majority for di- 
vision was only 5,000 last year; but if you were to submit to the peo- 
ple of Dakota whether they will have two States or one—if instead of 
admitting South Dakota, you proposed to admit South and North Da- 
kota at the same moment—and then will submit to them the question 
whether they desire to come in as one State or two States, I venture to 
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state, without fear of contradiction from any quarter whatever, that nine- 
tenths of all the people in that Territory would vote in favor of two 
States. You have never presented to them thatissue. You have pre- 
sented to them, so far as the force of a great and influential party in 
power is concerned, the only issue that if they did not choose to come 
in as a single State they should not come in at all. That is the atti- 
tude in which the Democratic party stands to-day with reference to this 
question. I believe that South Dakota should be admitted; I believe 
that North Dakota should be admitted as well; and I should be glad 
at this session and now to vote for the admission of the Territory of 
North Dakota as well as South Dakota. North Dakota has resources 
and population qual to those of any of the Territories that are now 
sexing admissic \ on this floor. 

Mr. PLATT. Or to any Territory that ever was admitted as a State. 

Mr. VEST. Will my friend from Iowa permit me toask him a ques- 
tion? 3 
Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VEST. Suppose there were a bill now presented admitting the 
State of Dakota, the whole of it, I would vote forit. Will the Senator 
from Iowa? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator catechizes me personally. He says he 
will do this; so does the Senator from South Carolina; but why do they 
not say that the Democratic party as a political organization is willing 
to admit the whole of Dakota to-day and allow her to come in here as 
an equal part of this great Union of States? 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator permit me a word? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. My friend from Iowa is a fair debater, and I do not think 
he wishes to take any sort ofindirect advantage. Asa matter of course he 
knows that neither the Senator from South Carolina nor myself can speak 
for the Democratic party. Weare here representing our respective 
States and responsible to our constituents for the manner in which we 
discharge the trust committed to us, I will say this to him, and that 
is as far as any Senator can go; I will say that after full deliberation 
and consultation (without any sort of caucus about it) with my col- 
leagues on this side of the Chamber, there is not one Democratic Sena- 
tor here who will not vote for the admission of Dakota as a whole at 
any time. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, Mr. President, how do we judge men or par- 
ties? We do not judge them by individual or single utterances, Has 
not the Democratic minority in this Chamber upon the Committee on 
Territories presented a counter proposition here? They propose an 
enabling act for the whole Territory of Dakota, but do they propose that 
the State shall beadmitted? They simply propose that when that ena- 
bling act shall have been acted on and the various processes which are 

rescribed in the amendment of the Senator from SouthCarolina shall 

ave been gone through with, then the Territory of Dakota shall come 
back here and run the gauntlet again of the two Houses of Congress and 
the Presidential veto of affirmation, as the case may be, depending then 
upon the political exigencies that may exist at that time. Am I right 
or not in that statement? 

Mr. BUTLER. What does the Senator want? 

Mr. ALLISON.. I desire to know from the Senator from South Caro- 
lina if his substitute providing for the whole of Dakota authorizes its 
admission on Presidential proclamation after it shall have formed a con- 
stitution, or does it not provide that it shall again come here for the 
consideration and action of Congress? 

Mr. BUTLER. For ratification by Congress of the constitution. 

Mr. ALLISON. Is not that true? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is true. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. So I understand. 

Mr. President, although these two Senators on this floor have stated 
that they are in favor Ry admitting Dakota as a single State, yet when 
we come to see the action of the Democratic party in its political capac- 
ity, with the responsibility of party power, we find no such proposition. 
I hold in my hand a public document which not only places the ad- 
mission of the whole Territory of Dakota upon that condition with a 
political party behind it, but also places it upon the condition that four 
other Territories shall come in pari passu with this Territory of Da- 
kota. 

This, in my judgment, is political legerdemain with the people of 
the Territory of Dakota. They have stood here for nearly six years 
asking for admission into the Union, and their petition has been un- 
heard in the other House, where the Democratic party has a majority, 
although twice we have sent from this Chamber bills looking to the 
admission of South Dakota. 

It will not do for Senators to say that by reason of the fact that South 
Dakota asks for separate admission she therefore fails to secure what 
the whole of Dakota could secure. If the Democratic party in their 
place of power have been willing hitherto to admit the whole of Dakota, 
why have they not made some proposition for that admission? Can 
anybody point me to the report of a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the last four years looking to the admission of Dakota? 
Have they not, to use a common phrase, sat down upon that Territory 
for the last four years in the House of Representatives, where the 
Democratic party had power and control? 
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Now, Mr. President, I desire to state, so far as the people who have 
gone from my own State to the Territory of Dakota are concerned, that 
there is no definite, distinct proposition now presented whereby the peo- 
ple of the Territory can come in as a State. Certain persons mean to 
dandle with this question until the Presidential election of 1888 shall 
have passed away, and then, if the political exigencies of the future 
shall require it, they will continue to play in the future as they havein 
the past. 

We were told in 1884 that if that election could pass away, so that 
Dakota would not stand in as a political factor to disturb the require- 
ment of the votes of the two States of New York and Indiana to elect 
a President, then the Territory of Dakota should have full and fair 
consideration; but over three years since that time have passed away 
and she stands in no better position now than she did then, except that 
she has, day by day and year by year, increased her population, her 
power, and her resources. Now, I put this to the Democratic party 
wherever it has power: if it wants Dakota in this Union let it present 
a bill for the admission of Dakota undivided. 

I next proceed to answer the Senator from Missouri, who asked me 
if I would vote for the admission of Dakota as a single State. I an- 
swer that question in this way: I would hesitate long before I should 
be willing to admit Dakota asa single State. My reasons for that I 
shall proceed to state. I believe Dakota, with 150,000 square miles of 
area, wholly agricultural except the mineral resources of the Black 
Hills and the coal resources, depending almost wholly upon agriculture 
for its great future, is too large for one State. Itshould not bea State 
of 150,000 square miles for the convenience of the people. 

Nor do I believe that it isin the interest of the great body of the peo- 
ple of this country living in and represented in their various capacities 
in the other States of this Union, that we should make a State 150,000 
square miles in areain the Northwest composed entirely of an agricult- 
ural population. All the precedents are against it. It is true that 
under the conditions that existed in 1850, and I need not rehearse them 
as they are well understood here, California was admitted with a large 
areaand a widely extended boundary; but with that exceptionand with 
the exception of Texas no other State in this Union has the territory 
which is proposed by Senators on the other side of the Chamber for 
Dakota. The admission of Texas was exceptional. 

I heard the Senator from Delaware [ Mr. GRAY ] the other day make 
an inquiry as respects the obligations and duties of the countty respect- 
ing the provisions as to division in the act for the admission of Texas, 
whether or not that was a binding obligation in any sense on the people 
of this country? It was, as it were, a project injected into that bill 
whereby a constitutional majority in both Houses of Congress, with the 
assent of the President, might divide the State if the people of Texas 
were willing that it should be divided. Why was it? The Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] partly gave the reason; but he did 
not state the whole reason that entered into the minds of the men who 
admitted Texas in the last hours of the Congress which adjourned on 
the 4th of March, 1845, Itis true that under the boundaries as claimed 
by Texas at that time a portion of its territory lay north of what was 
called the Missouri compromise line of 36° 30’; but that portion of Texas 
would not have carried any State into this Union in and of itself. 
That was a small area, if I am not mistaken. It is true that the old 
Spanish boundary by the treaty of 1819, which was made by John 
Quincy Adams, extended to the forty-second parallel of north latitude, 
but it extended to that parallel in mountain ranges and not in gorges, 
and no State was likely then to be carved out of that Territory which 
was then claimed by the State of Texas as a part of its boundary ac- 
quired from Mexico. So the great reason which entered into the minds 
of the men who provided for this division of the Territory of Texas, 
was first to makeStates ‘‘of convenient size.” Why was that language 
inserted in the act—‘‘ States of convenient size, not exceeding four in 
number?” It was because hitherto the size of States admitted from 
Territories had ranged from 40,000 to 45,000 square miles, and it was 
the intent and purpose of the men of 1845, whenever the exigencies of 
Texas and this country should require it, to reserve power to divide that 
State into five States. Does any man doubt now thatif the equilibrium 
which existed in 1845 existed to-day the State of Texas would be dis- 
membered and destroyed in its present area for the purpose of making 
five States there where one exists now ? 

It did not enter the minds of the men of 1845 on either side to be- 
lieve that at this period of our country’s history Texas itself, with all 
its territorial area, would be a free State in this Republic, They in- 
tended that the equilibrium which had been maintained by successive 
admissions of new States from 1820 should go on forever, but history 
proves that the war with Mexico, which followed the annexation of 
Texas, became the Trojan horse of slavery, and when California was 
admitted into the Union in 1850 the equilibrium between slave and 
free States was destroyed. 

It may not be that in the history of our country as it is to-day Texas 
will be divided into five States. It may not be that Congress will make 
that proposition to the State, or that the State will assent to it; but 
having made that blunder in 1845 to carry out the equilibrium then in 
view, is it wise for us now to admit great States into the Union agri- 
cultural in their character? Why was it that in the ordinance of 1787 
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it was provided that new States might be carved out of that Territory, 
not less than three nor more than five? What did the men mean who 
framed our Constitution and our system of government, in providing 
for local self-government through States and for a General Government 
covering all the great national affairs of all the States? They meant 
that the Northwest Territory should be carved into three or five States, 
Why? Because those States should be of convenient size, and not one 
of these five States, if I am not mistaken, covers an area of over 50,000 

“square miles; certainly not one of them extends to the 77,000 square 
miles of area in the Territory of South Dakota. 

So, Mr. President, from the very beginning, from the establishment 
of our Government down to this present moment, it has been the public 
policy of this country to create States of convenient size and not of 
enormous size for local self-government.* It is true we have many 
small States in the Union, and they will remain; but whilst these States 
are a part of our Union, and I believe ever will and ever ought to re- 
main such, I do not think it is to the interest of the States of the Union 
to take an agricultural population, such as that of Dakota is and must 
be forever, in the very heartof this continent, and put 150,000 square 
miles of such agricultural territory into a single State. Therefore itis 
that I believe the public policy of the people of this country requires 
that Dakota shall be divided, and that policy of States of convenient 
size will remain the policy of this Government as long as we have ter- 
ritory to gather into States, notwithstanding the exceptional cases of 
California and Texas, and to some extent Colorado. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If the Senator from Iowa will permit me to in- 
terrupt him, let me call his attention to the fact that the rule he speaks 
of is particularly to be observed in that agricultural territory lying 
west of the Missouri River. For instance, in carving out that which 
was formerly the great Territory of Nebraska, which included Kansas 
and the territory north, the first slice south was Kansas, with about 
80,000 square milesinarea; the next was Nebraska, about 77,000 square 
miles in area; so that due regard has been paid to that proportionate 
area so far as we have progressed in that agricultural district. 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘True, and I am obliged to the Senator from Ne- 
braska for that suggestion, which I think I will amplify enough to say 
that the agricultural interest of this country is after all the predom- 
inating and controlling interest. What will the people of this country 
say if the agriculturists are to be told that when we reach an agricult- 
ural region, instead of a State of convenient size for their comfort and 
convenience as respects local government, we will huddle them together 
in States 150,000 square miles in area, thereby, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] truthfully says, diminishing their power in 
the Senate, wich many of them think is small enough already. 

Mr. President, I have said that the agricultural interest is the great 
interest in our country. This Territory of Dakota is the garden of that 
agricultural interest. Edward Atkinson, in a speech which he made 
about a month ago, which I have had the pleasure of reading, said that 
60,000 square miles of territory employed in the production of wheat, 
producing 13 bushels of wheat to the acre, would produce 500,000,000 

ushels, or a quantity nearly 150,000,000 bushels in excess of the con- 
sumption of our country to-day, or nearly 50,000,000 bushels in ex- 
cess of our production hitherto of wheat. It is well known to eyery 
man upon this floor who has traversed the Territory of Dakota that 
North Dakota, with its 75,000 square miles of area, is almost wholly 
adapted to the raising of wheat. The Territory raised last year 60,- 
000,000 bushels; it will raise this year 100,000,000 bushels, and it is 
one of the factors that will sustain and maintain our country against 
all comers, whether in Russia, or India, or Asia, as respects the con- 
trol of the wheat-producing regions of the world. If we treat this 
agricultural region as we ought to treat it we shall exce] in the pro- 
duction of wheat; we do excel now, but we shall continue so to excel 
every other country. We do it now in the production of cotton. What 
country undertakes to compete with the United States in the produc- 
tion of cotton or wheat, or what country can in the great future ? 

I appeal to Senators whether it is wise for us to be higgling here for 
mere tempo: party advantage—because thatis allitis? Nomancan 
tell, in the upheavals of party politics, what will come to pass ten years 
from now, or five years from now, as respects its organization. I will 
not enter upon that field of prophesy; I merely refer to it. But here 
we are for the sake of temporary party advantage—because it is nothing 
more or less—undertaking to keep out a great agricultural area and a 
great agricultural people, numbering probably 150,000 voters and 
700,000 or 800,000 population, from participation in the affairs of this 

t Government of ours. 

Lookatit! Since thisday’s ings began we have released from 
Indian reservations 11,000,000 acres of land in South Dakota. What 
is to be the effect of that? The effect of it will be within the next two 
years to practically double the population, or nearly so, of South Dakota. 
Men will go in there and seize upon those agricultural lands for culti- 
vation, so that South Dakota, that is now asking admission with 400,000 
popniation, before another year shall have passed away will probably 

ve & population of 600,000. : 

My. President, I would not have engaged in this debate atall (because 
Į am not disturbed by the pleasant allusions of the Senator from South 
Carolina) except that I wished to present some considerations which are 


conclusive to my mind as respects the great political importance of ad- 
mitting South Dakota as a State and North Dakota as a State as well. 
I will join hands with the Senators for the admission of Montana. Why 
should Montana be kept out ofthe Union? She formed a State govern- 
ment long ago and is entitled to admission as a State without going 
Sr the roundabout performanceof an enabling act. So, Mr, Presi- 
dent, I am ready to vote now for South Dakota, and I shall be ready 
to-morrow to vote for North Dakota if the Committee on Territories 
shall bring in a bill for that purpose and create two States out of this 
great Territory of 150,000 square miles. 

Mr, PLATT. We have reported a bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam obliged to the Senator forstating that. Idid 
not know the bill was reported. 

I have now said all I care to say as respects this great question. I 
think it is one of the most important that can come before us for con- 
sideration, because it relates to the exclusion of six or seven hundred 
thousand people from participation in the affairs of this great Republic 
ofours. That is an unjust exclusion, and it ought not to be tolerated 
vi moment longer than they can have an opportunity to come into the 

nion, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I think that the Senate is to be con- 
gratulated that this discussion has got back to the issue before us, and 
I am obliged to the honorable Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] that 
he has discussed it from the standpoint of a patriot and a statesman; 
and I only regret that the example set by my honorable friend from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] and by the honorable Senator from Ilinois 
(Mr. CULLOM] had not been followed by others who have spoken on 
this question, and confined the debate, as I attempted to confine it, to 
the issue before the Senate 

The Senator from Iowa has said that the Democraticparty, asa party, 
has prevented the udmission of Dakota, notwithstanding the assurances 
given by myself and by my honorable friend from Missouri and by 
other Democratic Senators, as far as they have the right to speak for 
that party, that thatis not true, that we have been in the past, are pre- 
pared now, and will be in the future to admit this great Territory into 
the Union as a State upon terms of equality with the other States of 
the Union. 

Mr. PLUMB. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question? 
~Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PLUMB. Ishe willing also to vote for an act of admission con- 
taining a covenant like that of the State of Texas, authorizing new 
Stetes to be formed out of the Territory ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Perfectly. I have said over and over again that the 
best solution of this question was to admit the Territory of Dakota as 
a whole and Jeave it to the people of that State, when it became a 
State, to determine the question of the geographical area of the State, 
if it should be divided. 

Mr. PLUMB. Without an enabling act? 

Mr. BUTLER, No, sir. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator will admit it at some future time? 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir; I will admit it as quickly as itcan be done 
according to the forms prescribed by the Constitution and laws. 

Mr. PLUMB. When prescribed ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam amazed that the Senatorfrom Kansas should ask 
methat question. Fifteen out of twenty-five other States admitted into 
thisUnion have comein that way,and I will say to him that in every single 
instance where that regular constitutional mode has not been adopted 
it has been an exceptional case, as I attempted to explain in a speech 
which I made on this subject atthe last session of Congress. In every 
instance where a State has been added to the Union it has been in pur- 
suance of an enabling act by Congress except certain States referred to 
by the Senator from Iowa this morning, but, as I stated, those cases were 
exceptional. The cases of California, Oregon, Kansas, Iowa, Florida, 
Arkansas, Michigan, all were exceptional. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from South Carolina admits that in 
these cases admission was obtained without a previous enabling act 
from Congress. Why not give the sameeffect to the will of the people 
of Dakota now? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will answer the Senator’s question: because I do 
not believe the will of the people has been expressed. I will answer 
him, sir, by saying thatI oppose this so-called South Dakota movement 
simply because,in my judgment, it is a political trick to get two Sena- 
tors into this body who are not constitutionally and legally entitled to 
be here. Š 

The Senator who now presides [Mr. SPOONER in the chair] stated 
the other day, quoting from Mr. Lincoln, that parties can not fool all 
the people all thetime. Let me say to that Senator that the Republic- 
an party in this instance can not fool the smallest page upon this floor 
for one moment of time. It is so transparent, flimsy, and I was about 
to say flagrant in its pretensions that a blind man could almost see it. 

Whilst I would not put my opposition to the admission of any Ter- 
ritory upon the ground that its people differed with me in political 


sentiment, I couple that statement with the further statement that I 
never will consent, if I can prevent it, to any party getting by a snap 
judgment a political advantage in a body where their political su- 
premacy is rapidly waning. I hope that answers the Senator, 
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. Mr. PLUMB. Well, Mr. President, the Senator makes a pretty 
broad statement, and I ask him if he did not do that same thing at one 
time in the organization of the Senate by putting a member of his side 
in the chair of the Senate, notwithstanding that there was a Republi- 
can majority elected, but three members of that party had not yet been 
presented for being sworn in. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator did, I think, do that very thing. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, Mr. President; notatall. The Senatoris mis- 
taken in his facts, and I refer to the record to prove that he is not cor- 
rect. However, that is aside from this question. 

Tadmit, Mr. President, that I am as devoted a party man as perhaps 
there is on this floor; but if I know myself and know my duty to my 
country and to the Constitution of my country, I would perish before 
I would resort to some of the methods of the party to which the Sena- 
tor belongs to perpetuate my party power. The Senator has indulged 
this morning in a very broad and sweeping statement, as did the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin the other day, arraigning the South, criticising 
the methods in that community, denouncing those methods, and claim- 
ing at the same time that they were governed and controlled by a ju- 
dicial and non-partisan spirit for the good of the country. 

Mr. President, if those two Senators and the Senator from Ohio had 
carried their reform sentiments into their sections of thiscountry where 
there have been charges of fraud, of éorruption, of bribery, of intimi- 
dation, and violence, and arson, I should have had some respect for the 
sincerity of their statements and some regard for the honesty of their 
protestation. But, sir, when they see evil in one section and close their 
eyes in another I must be excused if I say—and I say it without mean- 
ing to be personally disrespectful—that it descends to the level and into 
the very quagmire and slime of ward politics and ward-meeting con- 
troversies. 

If I had the time and this were the occasion to go into ancient poli- 
tics, and if I could go into those Southern States now struggling to re- 
establish themselves upon a basis of devotion to the Union and the 
institutions of this country and re-erect those disgraceful, shameful 
abortions of government, debauching high places of State, diffusing 
into the very atmosphere the stench of their eorruption; those so-called 
State governments sustained by the Senators (who are now denouncing 
the present State governments) in word and deed and act, ay, more, 
who bolstered them up by the unwilling bayonets of the United States 
Army—if I could re-ereet the disgraceful Republican governments in 
the South, hold them up and ask the country to look upon this pict- 
ure and then on that one, those States as they now are with all the 
eyils and all the abominable political heresies that characterize their 

,elections according to the Senators, and see peace and quiet and prog- 
ress and devotion to constitutional government and the Union of this 
country with just laws impartially executed, I think the statementsof 
Senators who have spoken against them would be utterly scorned and 
driven out by intelligent people everywhere, and that they would hang 
their heads in shame for provoking the contrast. 

|. But, Mr. President, something was said about slavery. I think the 

‘Senator from Wisconsin said that the first gun fired at Fort Sumter 
gave the death wound toslavery. Soitdid, sir, andthe echoes from that 

rose and swelled in magnitude and volume until it sounded around 
the world. Slavery did go down. Speaking for myself I say I rejoice 
that it did; but instead of planting flowers of good-will and peace on 
the grave of slavery, as I think every patriot ought, the Senators who 
are maliguing and slandering that section revive the gospel of hate and 
sectional animosity. 

If they do not, sir, if that is not their purpose, why have they con- 
fined their animadversions to one section of this country? Why, sir, 
the ink is scarcely dry in the public press of this country charging the 

t, most insidious, most dangerous frauds upon the freedom of 
elections in the little Stateof Rhode Island. The country has not for- 
otten, and the Senators could not have forgotten, that the echoes of 

e election frauds and violence and outrage and wrongs in Ohio have 
scarcely died out in this country, and yet there is not one word of 
them. 

I do not intend to imitate the bad example of those Senators and ar- 
raign that gallant little State of Rhode Island. I do not know, it is 
not my business to know, whether those charges are true or untrue, 
and I will not degrade my position upon this floor by arraigning a sovy- 
ereign State in the settlement of her domestic affairs. Rhode Islandis 
capable of taking care of herself, and she will. South Carolina is capa- 
ble of taking care of herself, and she will; and in taking care of her- 
self she will have due regard to the honor, and the dignity, and the 
character, and the welfare of this whole country. But she can do it 
much better than the Senator from Wisconsin or the Senator from 
Kansas, and so can Rhode Island attend to her affairs much hetterthan 
Iean. I do not intend to depart from what I conceive my duty and 
arraign the people of that State or any other State for the local disturb- 
ance which may have occurred. But this is rather apart from what I 
intended to say, and perhaps I was diverted by the questions of the 
Senator from Kansas. ` 

Coming hack now to what was said by the Senator from Iowa in re- 
gard to the responsibility of parties for keeping Dakota out of the 
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Union, I will give him a little modern history which seems to have 
escaped his mind as it has the minds of others who have spoken upon 
this question. Iwill remind him, as I did the Senator from Missouri 
the other day, that the very first sound of opposition that came to the _ 
admission of Dakota came from a Republican Senator upon the other 
side of this Chamber, the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], who, as he 
said, kept Dakota out of the Union to collect a debt. 

But that was notall. What occurred in 1882? I give my friend 
from Connecticut notice that I am going to read from the proceedings 
of the Aberdeen convention, a body of men whom I do not know, ex- 
cept, I believe, a single one; but to all appearances they are. intelli- 
gent, they are patriotic; they wish the good of the country; they are 
evidently intelligent men, and all Republicans from whom I have 
quoted. They all belong to this paradise of Dakota, this country which 
the Senator from Connecticut says is in such a deplorable state of vas- 
salage, horrible to think of, unsuited to be inhabited by any civilized 
man in a Territorial form of government. Yet with a rapidity that is 
marvelous and phenomenal, immigrants rush in wildly, earnestly, anx- 
iously, and put their necks in the halter and perish by the oppressions 
of the Federal Government. 

When the president of that convention took his seat he made this 
statement, and the records of Congress sustain him: : 

The first real effort, however, that was made to secure the division of the Te 
ritory was made in January, 1382. 

I wish the Senator from Iowa were in his seat that he might hear 
this: 

A mass convention was held at Sioux Falls, largely attended by representative 
men. A committee of over one hundred men was selected to go to Washington 
to aid the Delegate in Congress in securing the division of Dakota and the ad- 
mission of the south half. : 

Mark you, Mr. President, to secure the admission cf the south half 
of Dakota. > 

At that time the politicians of the Territury of Dakota—the admission party 
of the Territory—were in harmony with the Administration and with both 
Houses of Congress. This committee went to Washington, and they labored 
with the Delegate all winter; they were the very friends of the Territory or 
Dakota. They were able to accomplish nothing, however. This was upon the 
very eve of the Presidential election. 

There, sir, is the action of a Republican Executive, a Republican 
Senate, and a Republican House turning the south halfof Dakotaaway 
from Congress and giving her a kick as they sent her off; and yet the 
Senators say that the Democratic party is responsible for keeping Da- 
kota out of the Union. 

Mr. PLATT. We were not playing any ee jeer trick then. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ah, Mr. President, you had not then elected two 
bogus Republican Senators, in a bogus State government, by a bogus 
legislature. Now you have; hence the change of heart and impatient 
zeal to admit her. On every occasion when a proposition has been 
made to admit Dakota it has been antagonized by the other side of this 
Chamber. x 

The Senator from Wisconsin asked me the other day if I did not 
admit that the south half of Dakota, the State of South Dakota, as he 
called it, had territory enough, and population enough, and all the 
qualities fora State? I tell him frankly, yes; I have no sort of doubt 
about that; not the slightest. So would one-half of New York have 
the necessary qualifications for a separate State. So would one-half 
of Kansas have the qualifications necessary for a State. So would one- 
half of Pennsylvania, and I think not unlikely one-half of Colorado 
and of California. 

Let me advert for a moment to the observation of the Senator from 
Towa that the Democratic party had kept South Dakota out of the 
Union, and refresh his memory by the facts as proven by the record. 
I should like to ask the Senator if he were in his seat, if he made such 
an eloquent, stirring, logical, strong protest when the small, insignifi- 
cant Territory of Colorado was applying for admission? We did not 
hear theSenator then. Colorado had 104,000 square miles, and yet the 
Senator sat in his seat, I presume placidly and amiably, as he always 
does, and permitted this great outrage upon the other States of the 
Union. Colorado came in bouncing, with 104,000 square miles. The 
Senator did not then see the danger to the small States in admitting 
very large ones. 

But the Senator says that Dakota is purely an agricultural State and 
must always be. Why? We had a lecture yesterday by the Senator 
from Ohio in regard tohow we should be good boys down in the South 
and behave ourselves, diversify our industries, maintain a war tariff, 
and if we would only vote the Republican ticket he would take us to 
his arms and embrace us as brothers. If any man from that section, 
however, dared to say that his soul was his own, or had the hardihood 
and temerity to vote the Democratic ticket, he was a rebel and a traitor, 
and a perjurer, and a villain; but if every pore of his body was reek- 
ing with treason and crime, rebel brigadier all piled on him thick and 
heavy, and he votes the Republican ticket he is cleansed in a moment 
and taken into every heart and bosom of the Republican party. So 
it is. 

It is said that the State of Dakota must always remain agricultural, 
Why? Hare not the people of Dakota as much right to diversify 
their industries as Iowa? Have they not as much right to manufact- 
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ure lager heer in Dakota as in Iowa; and when they get the plant es- 
tablished and large amounts invested in lager beer breweries have they 
not as much right to confiscate that property asin Iowa? That is one 
of the industries. Have they not a right to manufacture cotton or 
woolen goods there if they choose, or wagons, or to put up blast fur- 
naces? Why must it always be agricultural? 

At present the largest part of the vote of Dakota is agricultural, and 
Iam therefore not surprised that a gentleman, who I am glad to say 
is presented prominently to the people of this country for the votes of 
the people in a future election, should want to cultivate the largest 
majority in that Territory. But there is nothing in that argument. 
Dakota may have agriculture this year, and in ten years she may be 
teeming with industries of all kinds. 

Butto return. Thestatements made by Senators upon the other side 
are not borne out by the facts when they say the Democratic party 
have opposed the admission of Dakota. A 

They ask us why we oppose the admission of the State of South Da- 
kota. Will some Senator be good enough to point out to me on the 
map of this country such a geographical entity as South Dakota? Will 
he point out such a political entity as the State of South Dakota? Of 
course it can not be done. The very first statement in this bill is an 
arraignment of the whole movement. It says that the State of South 
Dakota is hereby declared to be a State of the United States. Where 
is the State of South Dakota on the map? Can you point it out? 
Where, I repeat, is the political entity of the State of South Dakota ? 
It can not be found. It is not there. 

When other Senators have come upon this floor as representatives ot 
States they have generally been accompanied by credentials from the 
governors of those States. Mr. President, you presented-yours, and 
you could not be sworn in until they were read from the desk. Where 
are the credentials of these two so-called Senators from the State ot 
South Dakota? By whom were they signed? They must have been 
signed by a blizzard and countersigned by a snow-bank. I had sup- 
posed that in order to get a seat upon this floor a Senator must present 
his credentials, regularly made out by the governor of a State. Who 
is the governor of South Dakota? Where is he? What are his pow- 
ers? The mere statement of the proposition carries with it its own 
absurdity. 

Yet when we present an enabling act, regular in form, fair to all 
parties, in accordance with the established precedents of the Govern- 
ment, and ask the Republican side of the Senate to vote ‘‘ay’’ on it, 
every single vote, if Iam not mistaken, will be recorded inst it. 
There might have been something like fairness, something like sincer- 
ity, something like a due regard to the orderly proceeding in this as in 
all similar cases, if the majority of the committee had provided in their 
bill that this constitution should be resubmitted to the people ofall the 
Territory, and to have had a reorganization of the entire State govern- 
ment under the bill, and a constitution as voted upon by all the peo- 
ple of all the Territory brought to Congress, having elected, if you 
choose, or if it were practicable, the same Senators and the same gov- 
ernor and the same Representatives to the House of Representatives, 
and have them present themselves. There would have been some fair- 
ness in that. But, no, this political junta, headed by a new firm of 
political evangelists—not Moody and Sankey, but Moody and Edgar- 
ton—say, ‘‘No, the State will not be admitted in this generation of 
men and women in Dakota if we are not allowed to dictate to Congress 
our terms and say in what manner we shall be admitted.” Very well, 
Mr. President, if they can stand it I expect some of the rest of us can. 

I join the Senator from Iowa, and I implore his political allies on 
the other side of the Senate Chamber to stop this higgling for party 
advantage, which he says is evanescent and passes away. If he will 
get upon some common ground of fairness and justice to all parties, to 
the people of the United States and to the people of the Territory of 
Dakota, and admit her into the Union upon terms of equality with the 
other States, I will meet him more than half way, and I believe that 
my political friends on this side of the Chamber will do it; but, sir, we 
will never consent, I believe (I speak, of course, only for myself), to 
a proceeding which proposes to settle the political supremacy in this 
body, rapidly drifting away from them, by seating upon this floor two 
Senators elected as these two have been. That is what it means, Mr. 
President, and that is all it means; and all this sounding of gongs and 
diversion from the real issues is intended to cover up and conceal from 
the public the real motives behind all this movement. 

But, sir, the Senator from Ohio, as he usually does, after indulging 
in a tirade of abuse and misrepresentation of one entire section of this 
country, condescends to deliver us a lecture as to how we shall conduct 
ourselves in a certain section of this country. He then, referring to the 
observation submitted by the Senator from Louisiana, who is absent, 
sick, and who will take care of himself in his own good time, said in 
effect at least—I do not quote his language—he is surprised that any 
Senator so elected could take advantage of the wrongs, and the out- 
rages, and the bloodshed, and murder, and take his constitutional oath 
as a Senator of the United States. Suppose I were to retort upon him, 
which I will not do, by saying to him that he got the advantage of his 
own wrong as a co-conspirator in the greatest fraud that ever disgraced 
American politics; maneuvered himself into the Treasury Department 
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of the United States; and that he did more—which I do not believe can 
be said of any Sonthern man—he rewarded his co-conspirators in that 
crime and fraud out of the public Treasury of the United States by giv- 
ing them office. I will not say that the Senator from Ohio did that, 
but it would have been just as competent for me and for the Senator 
from Louisiana to have retorted that upon him as it is for him to in- 
sult the dignity of his fellow-Senators by saying that they are here by 
fraud and bloodshed and outrage at elections. z 

Mr. HAWLEY. But, if I may bepardoned, the Senator from South 
Carolina would say that boldly concerning the Senator from Ohio if it 
were true, would he not? 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir; I would not upon this floor. I have too 
much regard for the decencies and proprieties of life and the decorum 
of this body. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator has practically said it, however. 

Mr. BUTLER. I said that I might retort it. What I mean to say 
is that that charge is just as much true as the other. For one I can 
submit, for the peace and good feeling and harmony of this country, to 
a great many slanders and misrepresentations; but the Senator from 
Ohio went to the verge and I think beyond the verge of decorum ïn this 
high forum at least in making these charges upon men who are his 
equals in every aspect of life. 

I am not in the habit of taking advantage of my position in this body, 
where Iam protected for words uttered in debate, to assail the humblest 
man in this country; but when a Senator goes out of his way, and, as 
I think, maligns not only independent commonwealths in this country, 
but every man, woman, and child in them, he has reached a point where 
I feel constrained to advert to it. 

I wish to say again, and for the last time in this debate, that I would 
not object to the admission of Dakota because of the preponderance of 
Republican votes in that Stato, or because if she were regularly ad- 
mitted she would send Republican Senators to this body and to the other 
branch of Congress. I believe I am as good a party man as any on this 
floor, but in the creation of States we ought, at least, whether we do 
it or not, to rise above mere higgling for party advantage, to borrow 
the language of the Senator from Iowa, and go about it with that so- 
lemnity and deliberation which so important an act involves. 

I tender now and here my vote for an enabling act, because I believe 
that is the regular constitutional form, and I am sincere and conscien- 
tious and honest in that. I tender now my vote for the admission of 
this Territory into the Union as a State, but I do not recognize an 
such geographical division as South Dakota, and there being no se 
division I can not vote for the bill of the majority. 

Mr. CALL obtained the floor. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Florida permit me to make a 
motion? 

Mr. CALL. Certainly. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. VEST. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to 
meet on Monday next. 

Mr. PLATT. Will not the Senator withhold the motion until we 
can see what becomes of this debate to-day ? 

Mr. VEST. I took it for granted that the Senate would carry out 
its order, adopted by unanimous consent, to take the vote to-day. This 
is the second agreement of that sort we have had, and I have never 
known the Senate for the second time to rescindit. My understanding 
is that we are to close the debate to-day, and I submit the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri moves 
that when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to meet on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FLORIDA PUBLIC LAND INVESTIGATION, 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the fol- 
lowing resolution, reported favorably thereon, and the resolution was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the expenses attending the investigation of alleged illegal and 
fraudulent conveyances of public lands in the State of Florida, authorized by 
the resolution of the Senate of the 18th instant, be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 


ADMISSION OF DAKOTA, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 185) to provide for the admission of the State of Da- 
kotainto the Union, and forthe organization of the Territory of Lincoln. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CHACE. Iask the Senator from Florida to yield to me fora 
few minutes. 

Mr. CALL. Certainly. 

Mr. CHACE: Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber at the time 
the Senator from South Carolina made his allusion to the recent elec- 
tion in the State of. Rhode Island, and I am not aware of the absolute 


statement what it was. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will repeat briefly what I said. I stated that the 
newspapers were full of charges of fraud, bribery, and corruption in that 
State, but that it was no part of my business and I did not undertake 
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to say whether they were true oruntrue; that the State of Rhode Island 
could take care of herself as the State of South Carolina could take care 
of herself. That was the substance of my statement. 

Mr. CHACE. The Senator from Missouri [ Mr. Vest] took occasion 
yesterday to make a similar allusion, and inasmuch as it has been re- 

ted again I feel it my duty to defend the good name of the Repub- 
ican party of the State of Rhode Island and to repel the slander. I 
denounce it in so far as it respects the action of the Republicansin the 
State of Rhode Island as an unqualified falsehood, and I declare that 
there has never been in any State in this Union, so far as the action of 
the Republican party is concerned, a fairer election than was the last 
one which occurred in that State. 

The State was flooded with money, with Democratic money, money 
furnished, as we are advised and believe, by men who are organized 
to manage the affairs of the Democratie party, national and State. 
The rum-sellers, the saloon-keepers of the State of Rhode Island, we 
are informed, were called upon and contributed without exception. 
The Mugwump free-trade organizations in Massachusetts, ¥ are ad- 
vised, contributed liberally towards the Democratic vote. ow much 
of funds which had been collected in the Departments at Washington 
from office-holders, contrary to law, was used by the Democracy of 
Rhode Island I know not, but this much we do know, that the evidences 
of the corrupt use of money by the Democracy of the State of Rhode 
Island were patent in that State. 

This is another instance of the man who has committed Jarceny run- 
ning down the street and crying, ‘‘Stopthief!’’ I will not sit here 
and hear the good name and fair fame of my little Commonwealth 
traduced in this way. Gentlemen on the other side seize on these 
slanders published by Democratic papers and Mugwump papers and 
roll them under their tongue as a sweet morsel, and they hurl them at 
us here as a countervailing argument, as something to break the force 
of the charges which have been made against the election procedures 
in certain Southern States. 

I do not intend at this time to enter into that question, but I wish 
to say that the charge made by the Senator from Missouri that the vote 
of the State of Rhode Island was suppressed is an error. I do not, 
charge that he intentionally misrepresented the fact, but he quotes 
from the last census in the table that he gives and states the voting 
population of the State of Rhode Island to be 76,898. That is simply 
an enumeration of the male population within the State who have ar- 
rived at the voting age and notof the qualified voters, Many of those 
men lack the qualification from a lack of residence, many others from 
not being naturalized, and many others from not having qualified 
themselves to vote under the laws of the State. 

I have not theexact figures with me, butI can state with sufficientac- 
curacy that the popular vote at the last election in the State of Rhode 
Island was just about 80 per cent. of the voting population of the 
State, and further, that the Democratic vote at the election one year 
ago was the largest Democratic vote ever cast in the State, and that 
the Democratic vote at the last election was within about 600 of the 
number cast the year before. The result in the State grew out of the 
fact that the good Republican people of Rhode Island having experienced 
one year of Democratic misrule were entirely satisfied, or entirely dis- 
satisfied, and they rose up and hurled them from power. There was 
no corruption, there was no unfair means, there was no suppression 
of thé vote, and the assertion that the Republican party used money 
corruptly is false and without foundation. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Florida permit me to say a word 
in reply to the Senator from Rhode Island ? 

Mr. CALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VEST. I distinctly stated in my allusion to the State of Rhode 
Island that the authority @r the statement came from the Providence 
Journal, a paper which belonged to Senator Anthony during his lifetime, 
and the ownership of which I do not now know. I ascertained by an 
examination of the record of newspapers and their political tendencies 
in the United States, which is open to the inspection of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, that this is a Republican paper, and I have been 
told by newspaper men since that debate that it never has supported a 
single candidate of the Democratic party. 

Mr.CHACE. I have no doubt that my friend from Missouri believes 
mA he says, and I have no doubt he will be very glad to be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. VEST. Asa matter of course I know nothing personally aboutit. 
. Mr. CHACE. Itis true the Providence Journal was formerly owned 
by the late lamented Senator Anthony, and that during his life it was 
a sound, staunch Republican paper; but at the present time it is not 
only not a Republican paper, but it does not pretend to be such. 

Mr. VEST. It certainly is not a Democratic paper. 

Mr. CHACE. The Senator may acknowledge it or not, as he pleases; 
but I beg leave to say that it supports Democratic doctrine in regard 
to every single question which is at issue between the Republican and 
the Democratic party to-day. It supports the Mills tariff bill. It 
supports the President of the United States in his policy generally; it 
is opposed to internal improvements. In fact it supports all Demo- 
cratic measures and opposes all Republican measures. It announces 
itself as an independent paper, 
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I suppose that the Senator will agree with me in one respect, he be- 
ing a Democrat and I a Republican. I have nodoubt that he will look 
upon an independent paper or a Mugwump paper very much as I do, 
and that he would say of itas we read in Holy Writ, “Thou artneither 
cold nor hot. * * * So, then, I will spew thee out of my mouth.” 

Mr. VEST. Ido not know that there is any issue between the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island and myself in regard to the question of inde- 
pendence in politics, what is denominated in common parlance the Mug- 
wumpdoctrine. Thatisnottheissue. This paper has neversupported 
any Democrat; that is certain. 

Mr. CHACE. Oh, yes; this paper supported the entire Democratic 
ticket a year ago. 

Mr. VEST. Yet it is not regarded as a Democratic paper. 

Mr. CHACE. It advocated the election of the Democratic candidate 
for governor and the Democratic candidates for the Legislature openly 
and continuously. 

Mr. VEST. I can take no issue with the Senator’s assertions in re- 
gard to a State the siz2 of Rhode Island, for it is to be taken for granted 
that the Senator knows intimately every fact withinitsdomain. There- 
fore this is not a question of controversy between us, and can not be in 
the nature ofthe case. I stated distinctly that I had no personal knowl- 
edge in regard to it; but now I call the attention of the Senator to the 
unfairness of his charging the Democratic party with intending to do 
wrong and injustice to his people when he says that we have quoted 
here from a newspaper and then denounce it as an absolute falsehood. 
Yesterday the Senator from Ohio arraigned the whole South upon news- 
paper statements, reports of politicians and opinions expressed by pub- 
lie men, and one of them a member of this body; and yet when we 
quote from a paper, the largest in as small a State as Rhode Island, 
published in its principal city, a paper which is not a Democratic paper— 
if it has supported any Democrat it has not done it in any political 
sense, but for personal or selfish purposes—we are told that the whole 
Democratic party has committed a wrong and an outrage upon the people 
of Rhode Island. 

When I made the statement from the census the Senator from Ver- 
mont interjected the inquiry whether I referred to the qualified voters 
or the persons over twenty-one yearsof age. My colleague [Mr. Cock- 
RELL] answered before I could that it was the voters under the State 
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Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator’s colleague was mistaken in that state- 
ment. The enumeration is that of all males in the State above twenty- 
one years of age. 

Mr. VEST. I was about to observe that if left to my own judgment 
abont the matter I should have stated from what I know of the enu- 
meration of all the voters in the United States that if meant those over 
twenty-one years of age, because there are some 12,000,000 stated as 
voters in the whole Union, and they include Japanese, Chinese, In- 
dians, and a great many who do not exercise the right of suffrage, but 
who are still in the enumeration, whichffact I knew. They take down 
all those above the age of twenty-one years and who would be as a 
matter of assumption entitled to a right to vote. , 

I meant no injustice to Rhode Island. I should like to know from 
either of the Senators how many qualified voters there are in that State 
under the State laws, which I understand require a real-estate qualifi- 
cation. 

Mr. ALDRICH. About fifty-odd thousand at the time of therecent 
election. We cast about 80 percent. of our vote. I see that the Sen- 
ator from South Carelina [Mr. BUTLER] is anxious to know how many 
people were disqualified. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator for information tell us how many per- 
sons over twenty-one years of age are not permitted to vote under the 
laws of Rhode Island—who are disfranchised ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. By the enumeration made in 1885 by the State the 
number was found to be 3,402, as I remember, of foreigners who were 
naturalized and who could not vote on account of the real-estate quali- 
fication. 

Mr. VEST. DolIunderstand the Senator tosay that there are 50,000 
qualified voters in the State? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There were over 50,000 qualified voters at the time 
of the last election. 

Mr. VEST. And that only 3,400 were disqualified by the property 
qualification? 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘There were 3,400 who were naturalized and dis- 
qualified by the property qualification. 

Mr. VEST. Then that censusis the most misleading document that 
was ever issued in this country. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It never has been doubted in Rhode Island, so far 
as I know. 

Mr. VEST. The census shows that by the actual enumeration there 
were seventy-odd thousand voters in the State—that is, persons over 
twenty-one years of age. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the Senator must bear in mind that there are 
twenty-four thousand foreigners in the State who have never been nat- 
uralized, who as aliens would not be entitled to vote in any State in 
the Union. There were a certain number of our people who failed to 
qualify themselves by registration, and this would account for the dis- 
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- crepancy between the aggregate of the numbers I haye mentioned and 
the enumeration of males above twenty-one years of age by the census. 

Mr. VEST. I meant no injustice to the State of Rhode Island. I 
took the census as I found it, and quoted it without any other inten- 
tion than to elicit the facts. 

Mr. CHACE. I wish to say one more word. The way this matter 
has been left does not seem to me to be entirely clear. Probably the 
Senator from Missouri did not observe what I said. There is a very 
considerable number of people within the State, as there almost always 
are, who have removed from other States, who have not yet acquired 
a residence. There are others who have failed to register. There are 
others who are disqualified for other reasons. There is a large num- 
ber of excellent citizens of the State who came from the Dominion of 
Canada to seek employment within the State of Rhode Island. Many 
of them are not naturalized; at least a large number of them are not. 
Now, all those men who were of the age of twenty-one were enumer- 
ated in the census of 1880. But that election in the State of Rhode 
Island, the last election, and all elections have been fair and open, and 
that every qualified citizen had an opportunity without let or hindrance 
to cast his vote as he pleased, and when the vote was cast that it was 
counted, I challenge any man to bring a scintilla of evidence to the 
cont i 

I stand here to defend my State from these calumnies—calumnies 
seton foot by partisan papers—papers disappointed, discouraged, and 
sickened at the honest verdict of the people of Rhode Island against 
Democratic misrule. I wish to read a remark of the Senator from Mis- 
souri. In hisspeech the other day he used the following language: 

But the Senator brings Rewsverers here with stories of outrage and murder 
and crimes innumerable. Ah, . President, where would the Senator from 
Ohio or myself be if the ne were to be quoted against us? Where 


would any member of the Senate be? What would become of any public man 
in this country if newspapers are to be taken as evidence before any tribunal? 


This whole story is based upon the vile slanders of partisan news- 
papers who are disappointed at the result of the honest vote of the State 
of Rhode Island, 

My, CALL. Mr. President, it is my intention to submit a very few 
brief observations upon the question of the admission of Dakota as a 
State under the pending bill. 

The question of the degree of interest which the people of the differ- 
ent States may feel in public questions and in exercising the right of 
suffrage is one that has no concern whatever with the bill now before 
the Senate, with the question of the admission of Dakota either as one 
or two States, but I think it is due to the people of Florida that, be- 
fore submitting any remarks upon that subject, I should put them 
right by comparison with other portions of the country and farnish the 
conclusive refutation of all the aspersions which have been made upon 
the Southern States so frequently, and which have been the predicate 
of so much hostile legislation, the coroner’s inquest bill, and the vari- 
ous acts of Congress touching elections in the Southern States. 

Facts are what the people want. Facts are what Senators and leg- 
islatures are required to have to legislate upon, and not the vain parade 
of assertion as the predicate of party advantage and party success. 

We have been entertained here for days upon one of the most im- 
portant public questions which can be presented toa legislator—the 
admission of a new political community to exercise important political 
influences, not alone upon the people of the State, not alone upon the 
people of to-day, but upon the generations yet to come and upon all 
the States which now compose the existing body-politic. We have 
been entertained with assertions in regard to the suppression of the 
vote in the Southern States, to what purpose, with what reasonable 
connection with this bill, with the question of the admission of Dakota, 
can not be seen. 

I wish to say that the evidence shows that by a comparison of the 
State of Florida, with nearly one-half the voting population of the 
State of Florida of the colored race, with the State of Massachusetts, 
black and white, the vote in theState of Florida is larger, a larger pro- 
portion of the actual voting people qualified vs law to vote than in 
the State of Massachusetts. That fact should forever set at rest this 
whole question of unfair methods, of unfair disposition, of violence 
and intimidation on the part of the Southern white people toward the 
colored citizens. 

The figures are, as I shall give them, from the last census, which, 
whether incorrect or correct, is the only accurate data, and is as fair for 
one as theother. The last census gave Massachusetts 1,783,085 people, 
of whom all but 19,303 were white. At the same time Florida had 
269,493 people, of whom 126,888, or nearly one-half, were colored. The 
Congressional apportionment gives Florida two Congressmen and Mas- 
sachusetts twelve. Atthelastelection for Congressmen in Florida there 
were cast 21,882 votes in the First district and 34,895 in the Second—a 
total of 56,777, or an average of 28,388 for each district. 

At the same election in Massachusetts the total vote cast in the First 
district was only 16,071, and in all twelve districts 245,304, or an average 
of but 20,442 for each district. In other words, while it took 34,895 
votes to elect a Con in one district of Florida, 16,071, or less 
than one-half as many, sufficed to elect a in one district 


Congressman 
of Massachusetts; and while in the whole State of Florida it took an 


average of 28,388 to elect a Congressman, it required an average of only 
20,442 votes to elect a Congressman in Massachusetts. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will my friend from Florida allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. CALL. Certainly. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. Suppose that in the State of Massachusetts the 
counting officers had doctored the returns and had only returned half 
= Ati cast, then the comparison of course would not be so satis- 

ctory ? 

Mr. CALL. That is true, bnt-—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Or to put the other side of the picture, suppose 
that in the State of Florida the returning officers had resorted to a 
similar process of doctoring and had reported a very large vote that 
was never cast at all? 

Mr. CALL. Iwill suppose á case, too. Ihave just as much right, 
and there is just as much evidence for me to suppose that the returning 
officers in Massachusetts returned twice as many, even of the small vote 
that was returned there, as that they returned an excess in the State of 
Florida. “In other words, the Senator from Vermont without evidence, 
without a particle of reason, is making an assertion of criminal conduct 
against men for which he has no authority and no reason whatever, 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Will my friend yield? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. CALL. Unquestionably I do. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In the first place, I did not make any assertion at 
all; I merely put a supposed case. In the second place, and now, I 
will assert that I have information which leads me to believe (it may 
not be good for anybody else and it is of a general character) that in 
general the reign of violence in the States where a white minority do 
not think, as they put it, that it is safe to allow a colored majority to 
have the reins of government, has passed the stage of open violence that 
existed some years ago, and has come in the true course of pro; 
from deep barbarism toward a better civilization at last to the age of 
fraud, and that it is the customary course, where anything is supposed 
to be gained by it, to manipulate the returns according to the necessi- 
ties of the decasion. Now, I should not be candid if I did not say that 
I believe that to beso. 

Mr. CALL. I challenge the Senator from Vermont here and now 
to bring any evidence whatever from any respectable person, or of any 
fact which evidences or tends to evidence the truth of his statements 
in regard to the State of Florida or the yote which I am referring to 
here. I aver that I have never heard from any Republican in theState 
of Florida an allegation of that kind—not one; and I venture to. say 
that the Republicans of the State of Florida will not point to a single 
fact which maintains the statement of the Senator from Vermont. 
There were some years ago in the Presidential election various state- 
ments made by men whom the Republicans of the State of Florida de- 
nounce and discredit, and which they themselves proved even four 
years ago were utterly false in regard to the election in that State. 
The frauds committed in the State of Florida in the Presidential elec- 
tion in 1876 hy the Republicans, by which Mr. Hayes was placed in the 
Presidency; the frauds in Alachua County, at Archer precinct, where 
an entire return was manufactured and a false signature and oath at- 
tached, increasing the Republican vote, which was proved and admit- 
ted by its Republican perpetrator and rejected by a Republican court, 
ought to make the Senator from Vermont silent on this subject. 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does tho Senator from Florida 


yield? 

Mr. CALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to call the attention of the Senator from 
Florida to two testimonials, neither of which I have in my desk, but 
they are perfectly familiar to the country. Within the last ten days 
it is said throughout the press, and I have no doubt it is truae—the 
article is quoted verbatim, and I have never seen any contradiction of 
it—by Mr. Henry Watterson, of Kentucky, an eminent Southern Dem- 
ocrat, the editor of a prominent Southern Democratic paper, that he 
should not be a man of honor if he undertook to deny. that the colored 
majority in many of the Southern States had been overcome and the 
colored people not permitted to vote. I do not give the exact language, 
but that is the substance of it. Iam speaking now of a publication 
made in his paper within a fortnight. There is also an article by the 
same eminent gentleman in the Forum, stating the same thing in sub- 
stance. The Charleston News and Couricr has again and again (un- 
less what purport to be extracts from that paper are forgeries) declared 
that there have been methods much to be lamented in regard to the 
elections in that State, which the Democrats there have felt compelled 
to resort to, and hoping that they will not be resorted to in the fature. 
Now, what do these things mean, if the Senator knows? 

Mr. CALL. Well, I will ask the Senator from Massachusetts-a 
question. If I were to go into the newspapers to bring from the State 
of Massachusetts the assertions of crime, of outrage, of violence, and 
compare with all the newspaper statements he can find in regard to 
the State of Florida as to crimes there, in proportion it would be all 
against Massachusetts. Heis taking the newspapers. Mr. Watterson 
is a brilliant and sensational writer for his newspaper, who expresses 
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an opinion without any accurate knowledge of the facts necessary to 
justify his opinion. If he means to say that other agencies are used 
than those that prevail in the Northern States, and that there is a greater 
proportion of unfair methods than exist in the Northern States, he is 
mistaken and can not prove his assertion by facts. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I never heard of a Massachusetts news- 
paper, Democratic, Republican, or Mugwump, that claimed that the 
elections in Massachusetts had not been perfectly fair and honest and 
free, and the votes honestly counted. A few years ago the committee 
of the dominant party in Massachusetts, when the Legislature was 
counting the vote for governor, on the face of the apparent returns 
there being no popular choice, so that the Legislature would have the 
right to elect the governor, discovered a discrepancy which showed 
that the Democratic candidate, an eminent member of the other party, 
had been elected by one majority on the popular vote. That was dis- 
closed, and the Democratic governor took his seat. 

What I speak of is not the charges made by partisan presses against 
their political opponents. I with the substance of what was said 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], which has been quoted cor- 
rectly by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] in that regard. 
These are statements made by newspaper presses edited by men of high 
standing and character in their own party and in the country—one of 
them an eminent member of the other House with whom I myself 
served there, I think; atany rate he has been in that House—confessing 
or stating what they are obliged to admit to be true against their own 
party. think that is a source of evidence which is to be 
There is no use in meeting this thing without touching the merits of it. 
The Senator from Florida, who is a candid and honest and brave man, 
must know perfectly well that astatement of Mr. Henry Watterson, of 
Kentucky, in regard to the election conduct of the Democratic party at 
the South is not to be met by a sneer at newspapers. 

Mr. CALL. TheSenator from Massachusetts will not pretend to say 
that the opinion of Mr. Henry Watterson upon a public question is evi- 
dence of a fact. Iam referring to thestatistics for the purpose of show- 
ing whether votes were suppressed or not; I am showing the enumera- 
tion of population in a State where the suffrage is universal, where there 
is no restriction from taxes or from qualifications, and the Senator from 
Vermont asserts a hypothetical case, conveying a statement or insinu- 
ation that these statistics were produced by fraud in suppressing the vote 
or in making a fraudulent return. Then the Senator from Massachu- 
setts refers to the opinions of certain men upon a public question and 
not in regard to facts within their knowledge, buta supposed result of 
certain conditions of race. 

Why the Senator would hardly presenta respectable position before 
a court or a jury even upon the subject of his own coroner’s-inquest 
law in attempting to obtain a verdict by even Mr. Henry Watterson’s 
opinion and the fact that in his belief the Southern colored majority 
had not been overcome, or, to go further, had been overcome by vio- 
lence, There is the fact of the enumeration ; there is the vote of Mas- 
sachusetts; it takes twice as many people, according to the actual re- 
turns in Florida, to elect a member of Congress as it takes in Massachu- 
setts. How doesthathappen? The census isas fair to Massachusetts 
as it is to Florida. The insinuation that these returns is a fraud is 
without foundation. Hereis the return madeina Republican county, 
and never charged by any one there to be fraudulent; that settles the 
fact; that disproves this whole assertion of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts of any force or even plausibility. I repeat again, it took but 
16,071 voters in a district in Massachusetts to elect a Congressman in 
one district, while in the whole State of Florida it took an average of 
28,388. 

Take, for instance, Daval County,in Florida, which has a decided pre- 
ponderance of negroes in its total population of 19,430. . At the election 
of 1886 Duval County cast 4,910 votes. Take, now, Barnstable County, 
in Massachusetts, which has only 420 negroes among its 31,797 people. 
It is obvious that the total vote of Barnstable County ought to bear the 
same proportion to the total vote of Duval County that their respective 
populations bear to each other; or, stated according to the rule of three, 
19,430 : 31,797 :: 4,910 : 8,035. But in point of fact only 2,713 votes 
were cast in Barnstable County, or but a trifle more than one-third of 
the number which ought to have been cast. Itis clear that nearly two- 
thirds of the vote of Barnstable County was suppressed; but the full 
enormity of the offense does not appear until one reflects that by this 
suppression every man who does vote in the Massachusetts county really 
exercises three times as much power at the polls as every man who 
votes in the Florida county. 

The disparity is not so great, taking the whole of each State, butstill 
itis serious enough to demand remedy. It has been shown that it 
takes on the average 28,383 votes to elect a Congressman in Florida, 
and of course it ought to take at least as many on the average to electa 
Congressman in Massachusetts, Butin point of fact the suppressed vote 
in Massachusetts was so large that an average of only 20,442 votes elected 
a Congressman. The resultis thata total vote in Massachusetts of only 
245,304 elected twelve Congressmen, whereas the Florida ratio entitles 
the State to only nine. In other words, through the suppression of 
votes Massachusetts gets three Congressmen to which she has no right 
if held to the standard of Florida. 


In the Republican county of Duval, in the State of Florida, in which 
the vote is largely, perhaps seven-tenths or three-fifths of the Repub- 
lican vote in the county of Duval, in whichis the city of Jacksonville, 
of the colored race, yet the returns fora series of years show that in that 
county they give a Republican majority of from 900 to 1,200, aud 1,500, 
varying between those figures. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I interrupt my friend? 

Mr. CALL. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not wish to interrupt himifitis disagreeable, 

Mr. CALL. Iam perfectly willing to yield. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I merely wish to ask for information and to make 
no comment upon it, if the Senator will kindly inform us what is the 
regulation in Florida in respect of the selection of the officers having 
charge of elections? Are they elected or appointed as they are in Ver- 
mont, for instance, by the people of the counties and the towns, as we 
call them (called parishes usually inthe South, I believe), or are they 
elected or appointed under some general State administration ? 

Mr. CALL. My colleague [Mr. Pasco], who was a member of the 
last. Legislature of Florida, which made the new constitution under 
which the present laws have been put in force, informs-mẹ that they 
are required to be two of one party and one of the other; and that law 
has been strictly adhered to under the Democratic rule, while it was 
not under the old Republican rule. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam not on the question of who the election ofi- 
cers are, but under what form of law and by what authority and by 
what officers are they selected? 

Mr. CALL, They are appointed by the county commissioners of the 
county. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Who elects or appoints the county commissioners? 

Mr. CALL, They are appointed by the governor. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ‘That brings it back then to the general State ad- 
ministration. That was what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. CALL. I do not see anything in that toimpeach the honesty of 
the men appointed. But be that asit may, there is the factihat Duval 
County, a colored county, gives a full Republican majority larger than 
the votein Barnstable County, Massachusetts, in proportion to the popu- 
lation. Thatsettlesthe factabout false returns. There isa Republican 
county, and the colored vote making it a Republican county, and there 
is the evidence of the actual vote larger than it isin the county of Barn- 
stable, in the State of Massachusetts, not for one election, but for a 
series of years under Democratic rule; and if I had time I can prove by 
the records of the United States court of the Yellow Bluff frauds that 
under Republican rale, even in this county, this was not true. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Was that vote for a member of Congress, or for 
governor, or at what election? 

Mr. CALL. The vote was for a member of Congress. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. At the last election? 

Mr. CALL. Atthe lastelection. Thatisthevotealwaysthere. It 
is not for one case, but always, and it has been so for years. The ma- 
jority varies of course, according to the candidates, the degree of prej- 
udice or partiality they may have for them, but always the vote has 
been in that way for years. That settles that question. Now, I want 
to say a few words in regard to the question of Dakota. 

What has the question of the taxable value of guns in the State of 
Alabama to do with the admission of Dakota? What hasit to do with 
the great production that she grows and sends abroad every year? Does 
anybody believe so preposterous a statement as that a great agricult- 
ural community supporting hundreds of thousands of colored people in 
comfort makes this vast amount of production with guns and pistols, in- 
stead of with plows and agricult implements? 

What has it to do, if trae, with the question of forming a new po- 
litical organization in this country; and how are we to treat the ques- 
tion as legislators amenable to a sound public opinion both in the pres- 
entand in the future discharging this high trust reposed in us? What 
is it that we are doing? Weare proposing to organize a new political 
life to join with us in controlling and directing the associated efforts, 
political, industrial, of a great organization and a vast population. 
From what points of view are we to consider the creation of this new 
function and new power amongst the people of the earth and in our 
own organization of States? 

It has been asserted here and argued for weeks as if the people of a 
State to be created were alone concerned. The Constitution of the 
United States says Congress may admit new States. ‘‘ NewStates may 
be admitted by the Congressinto the Union.” That ‘‘may be’’ means 
unquestionably, according to the sovereign will and discretion of the 
persons—the Congress to which the functions of governmenthave been 
intrusted here to say when and how new Statesshall becreated. Then 
what considerations should govern us? With this party has nothing 
todo. With this the suppression of votes in the Southern States has 
nothing todo. With this the indifference of the people of Massachu- 
setts or the indifference of the people of Florida, a discrimination of 
one-half in the exercise of political power against this or that State, 


has nothing todo. What are the questions with which a reasonable 
man can justify or vindicate himself in his vote upon this subject? 
Manifestly these considerations relate, first, to the continued powerand © 
security of the States already in the Union, of the political organism 
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that is to, create new States, of the 65,000,000 people who are now 
States. No one ever contended that new States could be created prop- 
erly if that creation was to antagonize or affect injuriously the exist- 
ing body-politic. 

None, I presume, would say that it was fair or proper or wise to create 
twenty or thirty new States out of the Territory of Dakota. No one 
will deny that this power has been injudiciously exercised in some 
cases already by the creation of small States. 

hen, Mr. President, the considerations are manifest which shoufd 
govern this question. First, the welfare and happiness and continued 
power and permanence of the States already created; second, the wel- 
fare and happiness and permanence of the new States to be created and 
admitted. From that standpoint how are we to view this question ? 
Certainly it is not by making States because they are agricultural; not 
by making them large or small because of the character of industries 
which exist among them. There isno permanence in that. We must 
have some regard in the exercise of the powers of government to the 
equilibrium of forces which now and hereafter are to exist in this 
country. We have 65,000,000 now; very soon there will be 100,000,- 
000, and in the near future a far greater number of people. 

It is not beyond the bounds ofa reasonable statesmanship that Canada 
and Cuba, and Mexico, and perhaps Central America, may ask to be 
admitted into this Union of States. Shall we disregard the possibili- 
ties of such contingencies? Shall we create this Territory into small 
States like Rhode Island or Delaware, or even Massachusetts? Or 
shall we make them so large that the difference between this body and 
the other House in numbers will always exist, and that the number 
of persons in this body will bear some proportion towards a large and 
somewhat difficult body to manage as is the House of Representatives? 
Shall we preserve the idea of States so large that the Senators who rep- 
resent them here will continue to be a conservative element in the Gov- 
ernment, or shall we make the two bodies alike in all respects, throw- 
ing open the whole scheme of our Government to change, and to an 
essentially different character from that which it now possesses? Shall 
we create new States so as to concentrate the political power of the 
National Government in the Northwest, so as “to sectionalize it, and 
again create sectional difficulties? Are we entirely sure that there may 
not be other questions besides the dead negro of the past upon which 
sections of the Republic may not divide? 

Mr. President, I take it that is the only question to be considered 
in the creation of new States. Admitting the sufficiency of popula- 
tion, admitting the identity and sympathy of feeling, admitting the 


' devotion to republican institutions and to our form of government, 


what other question is there to be considered? I venture to say that 
can be done in only one way, and that is by enlarging the areas of the 
States now to be created and those to be created in the future. In my 
judgment there can be no rational argument presented against this 
view, there has been none presented. The suggestion ‘of imperial 
States has no significance. You have in the House of Representatives 
the fall representation of the people. You have in this body a repre- 
sentation made equal in respect to the States, the political organiza- 
tion, the territory embraced within certain limits and designated by 
certain names as States. And the preservation of this equality of 
rights in this body is the great force of this Government, is its great 
and conservative force against sectionalism. That is the great point. 
Shall we give the States to be made in the Northwest territory such 
representation in the Senate as their increasing population will give 
them in the House of Representatives until they have ascendency over 
all other portions of the country, or shall we make them autonomies 
so large that they will bear their proper and just proportion of polit- 
ical strength and power, not as agricultural States, but as States dif- 
ferenced from the Middle and the East and South by distance, by 
climate, by the absence of that direct and immediate intercourse which 
even railroads will not bring. 

I venture to say, then, that politically and philosophically there is 
no ground on which to consider this question except toso arrange these 
States that one section shall not have the absolute or permanent pre- 
ponderance over the others. The war has passed away and slavery has 
gone; and my distinguished friend from Ohio, for whom I have a high 
respect for his ability, and the Senator from Massachusetts, are laboring 
in vain and are deluded when they think there remains in the people of 
this country any remnant of feeling which can be excited by the recol- 
lections of the war. All that is gone, and gone forever; and in the 
Southern States there is more sympathy, more protection, more regard for 
‘the colored race and the colored voter than there is or ever can be any- 

here clse, and less of violence than there is among the white race jn 
the North toward each other, and less of intimidation and corrupt 
‘fluence than there is in the party contests of the Northern Stat 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator permit me to ask him i 
stood me to say anything about the events of the war? 

Mr. CALL. Oh, no; but I was referring to the Senator’s ideas about 
the colored people as a remnant of the war. 

Mr. HOAR.- What does the Senator refer to as violence in the 
Northern States? 

Mr. CALL. Men killing one another; fathers killing their chil- 
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dren; husbands killing their wives; trials and convictions for bribery, 
and election frauds. Iseein the newspapers eyery day, in Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati, everywhere, more crime than there is in 
the Southern States, more heinous crimes in proportion to population 
committed by individuals of the same race, one upon the other, than 
ean be found in any Southern State. 

Now, I venture to say that there are no communities—I would be 
willing to make the comparison with the statistics and man by man— 
where there is so much peace, so much good will, so little of crime, 
and so little of violence, as in all the Southern States; and I might go 
further and say, take it in the aggregate, it has always been so, and 
these statements are nothing but exaggerations and misapprehensions, 
haying their existence only in the passions and prejudices that were 
the grew of the war, and in the antagonisms and interests of party 
strife. > 

Mr. President, the reason why the Southern States have become 
Democratic, or, if you please, have come under the ascendency of the 
white people in those States, whether Republicans or Democrats, is 
simply because of the ascendency of a superior intelligence, superior 
wealth-giving occupation and employment, and a kind feeling amongst 
them. It is true the mass of the colored people are Republican voters, 
but the difference between the populations is not so great but that 
the superior intelligence, with superior means of employing them, 
with the kindly relations which exist amongst them, will always se- 
cure a minority of the colored people to act with the whites, who have 
been made almosta unit by the policy of the Republican party. There 
is always a colored minority sufficiently large to make the whites and 
that colored minority a decided majority of the whole vote fairly and 
honestly and properly cast aud counted; and you will find it so al- 
ways under the existing condition of things, and there is no truth in 
seeking to account for it by charges of fraud and violence. 

But now I say that the only question which can possibly concern the 
people of the United States, of the States in the Union, is whether you 
will so divide the population of the Northwest and the States yet to be 
admitted as to create a sectional power in one section of the country 
over the others. In that point of view it would be wise for the Senate 

not to intervene party prejudices or party interests if they propose to 
jact from the motive of legislators having in view the future glory and 
‘power of this Government, and, I may say, of the people of the world, 
the great hope for the improvement of mankind, for the distribution 
of the production of the earth fairly and justly, for the decrease of want 
and suffering, and the general advancement of humanity. 

I think it would be wise that we should not intervene questions of 
personal interest or party politics in determining this question of the 
magnitude of theStates which are to be brought into the Union. Every- 
thing points to the advantage of larger States and not too large a rep- 
resentation in this body as there would be by dividing them up into 
Territories like Rhode Island or Massachusetts. Therefore the sug- 
gestion that has been made by the Senator from South Carolina is a 
wise one. Admit the State of Dakota and let her exercise hereafter, 
in the discretion of Congress, power *~ divide her territory into two or 
more States. . 

The future alone can tell whether it will not be wise for the preser- 
yation of the autonomy of this Government that Mexico and Canada 
and Central America shall on their own request become States of this 
Union. The future alone can tell whether it would be wise to admit 
these Territories as large States or in what proportions of territory and 
population they should be created, while on the other hand divide this 
Territory and you are irrevocably committed, and you can never here- 
after consider the question. 

For that reason I should vote, if I had the power of determining this 
question, to admit Dakota as a whole, and I venture to say that these 
reasons can not be set aside as being merely visionary and unworthy of 
consideration, or cs simply the result of partisan feeling and prejudice. 
They are facts, reasons, facts worthy of investigation. They are philo- 
sophical questions presenting political possibilities and probabilities 
which every man, I think, may well consider carefully, and which will 
be the basis of wise and safe legislation as te the creation of the new 
State of Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, Iam not a member of the Committee 
on Territories, and I did not expect to say one word in regard to the 
question of the admission of South Dakota; but charges and insinuations 
have been made by a number of Senators on the other side of this 
Chamber affecting the honor and the good name not only of members 
of the Senate but of the people of every Southern State of this Union. 
It has been asserted and insinuated that in all the Southern States the 
votes of the colored population are suppressed, and that men hold seats 
in the other House, if notin this, by fraud and intimidation. If noth- 
ing was said on this side, it might be taken that it was a confession 
that the statement was true. 3 

A short time ago the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] re- 
sented, with a great deal of feeling, a mere statement in regard to a 
newspaper publication with regard to frauds at an election in the State 
of Rhode Island. He was indignant thatthe Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. BUTLER] had even alluded to the fact. Yet that Senator, 
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while he stood on his feet, uttered a slander and misrepresentation as | served as governor or in any other State 


to the whole people of the South as unjust and unfounded as he said 
the statement was in to his own State. 

Mr. CHACE. Ido not know that I understand theSenator. Ishe 
alluding to me now? 

Mr. BERRY. Iam alluding to you. I said that the Senator stated 
that the Senator from South Carolina was attempting to divert atten- 
tion from the frauds that were committed in the Southern States by 
charging fraud upon the State of Rhode Island. At least I so under- 
stood the Senator. Ifhe did not say so he can disclaim it. : 

Mr. CHACE. Ido not think I said it, but if I did I will not takeit 
back. 

Mr. BERRY. IT assert that while the Senator resents the imputa- 
tion on his own State, yet without any knowledge of the condition of 
affairs in the Southern States, he makes the same charge against them 
and upon less foundation than the other was made, if he makes the 
charge. One would infer from what we hear from the other side of 
the Chamber that all the frauds and wrongs that have ever been charged 
in the Southern States in regard to elections were committed by mem- 
bers of the Democratic party. 

Senators go back to 1876 and look at the statements and charge frand 
in the State of Louisiana and other States! They seem to forget that 
prior to the advent of the Republican party in the South in 1868, a 
charge of ballot-box stuffing, a charge of fraudulent counting, a charge 
of intimidation had never been heard throughout the South. Ispeak 
particularly of my own State and of what came under my own obser- 
vation when I say that in 1868 the Republican party went into power 
under a constitution that many of them afterward admitted was beaten 
by more than 10,000 majority. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me? Ido not wish to inter- 
fere with him. 

Mr. BERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HOAR. DoI understand him to say that there was never a 
charge of fraud in an election at the South before 1868? * Did the Sen- 
ator ever hear of the Plaquemine vote in the election of Mr. James K. 
Polk? 

Mr. BERRY. I was alluding especially to my own State when I 
stated that prior to 1868 a charge of stuffing the ballot-box, a charge 
ef making false returns, a charge of intimidating a voter, had never 
been heard of until the Republican party came into power under the 
reconstruction of 1868. For six years after that every species of fraud, 
every method of raseality that the ingenuity of trained experts could 
invent, was resorted to in order to falsify the returns and place and 
keep a minority in power; and while the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from Vermont were both members of this Senate in those six 
long years, when whole counties were disfranchised, when men’s 
names by the hundred and thousand were erased from the registry 
books without their knowledge and without a charge against them, 
when the ballot-box was stuffed and fraudulent returns were made, 
when twenty-two members of the Legislature who had been honestly 
elected by the people were thrust aside and twenty-two men whom the 
people had rejected at the polls were put in, not one of these Senators 
ever raised his voice to say a word against those frauds perpetrated by 
the Republican party. 

For six years those frauds continued until, in 1872, a governor who 
was fairly elected was deliberately counted out, and when the governor 
wrongfully counted in refused to do the bidding of the Republican junta 
they raised a revolution and brought about a war in the State and tried 
to pnt him ont. 

I heard the Senator from Ohio yesterday serve notice on the people of 
the South that this condition of affairs must be revised, the colored 
people be restored to power there, that the people of the South should 
either submit to that or submit to worse. 

Mr. President, when I look back to that to which we submitted from 
1868 to 1874, I recognize the fact that the people of the South can bear 
much. Inthe six years that party was in power within my own State 
they increased the indebtedness of the State $8,000,000. They cre- 
ated the necessity for the issuance of $280,000 of what were called 
Brooks and Baxter war bonds, They had out more than $2,000,000 ot 
floating indebtedness in State scrip. Every county in the State was 
involved from $25,000 to $100,000 and some of them $200,000, and no 
public building or public work of any consequence to show for all this 
enormous expenditure. During that time there was constant alarm 
and continuous agitation. 

The militia swept over the eastern and southern portions of the State 
of Arkansas, leaving ruined homes and desolation in their pathway; 
and all this was done in the name of morality, a higher civilization, 
and the Republican party! Yet Senators come here to-day and pre- 
tend that they are outraged and greatly wronged because some news- 
papers charge that wrongs have been committed. I say that during 
that time the voice of these Senators was not heard to protest, but they 
by their votes and influence sent United States troops to keep up this 
state of affairs. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to assert, furthermore, that since 1874, 
when the Democrats came into power in my State, every man who has 
occupied a position in the other House of Congress, every man who has 


in that State, has been 
fairly and honestly elected by an honest majority of the votersof the 
State of Arkansas. Not one single man has occupied a position, either 
on the State ticket or in either of these bodies, who was not fairly and 
honestly elected by a majority of the people of the State of Arkansas, 
And yet we are told that throughout the entire Southern States one 
man’s Vote counts for two in the North! 

I had hoped that we should not be compelled to go back to these 
things again. I had hoped that the peace which prevailed throughout 
that State would protect us from again being assailed as we have been 
for the last two days on the floor of this Chamber. No man who lives 
in the South, who loves the South, can desire that this agitation should 
goon. For years and years, when we were slandered and misrepre- 
sented in the Congress of the United States, immigrants passed by our 
doors and went to the West, to the less fertile plains of the West, and 
to the less genial climate of Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska, because 
the South was being slandered and misrepresented. 

For the last four years since that policy has ceased the tide of immi- 
gration has turned toward our States. Within the time since the Dem- 
ocratic party came into power there we have paid off much of the in- 
debtedness which was left upon us by the Republican party. Wehave 
more than doubled our population; we have more than trebled our 
school fund and those who attend the publicschools. Peace and order 
prevail everywhere, and we had fondly hoped that the Republican party 
would find some other issue on which to go into this canvass rather than 
to go back and stir up the feuds that existed at that time. 

Mr. President, that man or that party who for individual or party 
popogi would again rekindle the fires of hatred and passion that 

urned so fiercely from 1868 to 1874, that man who to gratify his own 
personal ambition would make it ible again to recreate the condi- 
tions by which the people of the South were plundered as they were 
during the unhappy period of reconstruction, not that high order 
of patriotism, that love of country, and that love of the human family 
which qualifies him to be the Chief Magistrate of this great nation. 

I trusted that this canvass might be made upon different grounds, 
It is unpleasant to us to revive these things. We had hoped that the 
issue might be joined upon the questions presented by the President’s 
message; and while I may be mistaken in the temper of the people of 
the North I do not believe that it is possible for any number of men to 
divert them from the great questions of tax reform and of currency upon 
which this canvass is to be fought, and that any party can again hoist 
the bloody garment and march to victory by slandering and misrepre- 
senting the people of the South. ; 

I have felt called upon to sny this because I believe these charges are 
untrue. Ihave felt called upon tosay it because I believe it interferes 
with our material prosperity. I have felt called upon to say it because 
I believe it tends to turn the tideof immigration from ourdoors, whiche 
we so anxiously wish to settle in our midst; and I believe furthermore 
that every such speech that is made on this subject, as those that bave 
come from Senators on the other side of the Chamber, increases the bit- 


terness between the races or tends to create division between the white ` 


and colored people of the South. In addition to that, it tends to crip- 
ple those who are anxious to see the colored man protected in every 
right guarantied to him by the Constitution. 

We have felt and hoped that the time had come when we were again 
in the Union indeed; when we stood here as equals; and I say that, so 
far as the people within my knowledge throughout the South are con- 
cerned, they are loyal to this Government, proud of its past history, 
and as anxious for its future prosperity and glory as the men who fol- 
lowed Grant into the trenches of Petersburgh, and I assert, furthermore. 
that I believe that with the same love and devotion that they rallied 
around the fallen banner, the banner that was furled forever upon the 
field of Appomattox, to-day they would rally around the Stars and 
Stripes and defend it against all foes, and be as loyal and true to this 
Government as any men in any portion of this Union. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Mr. President, I ask a moment of the time of the 
Senate, simply to answer one or two observations which have been 
made, especially by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Berry]. 

I did not participate in this debate until the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. VEST] charged that a gentleman that I knew to be as pure asany 
man who had ever been in public life had been elected by fraud, ap- 
plied to his name a term which is not usual in so grave a body as this, 
charged that he was elected by fraud and held his office by fraud and 
did a great many acts that are considered dishonorable among gentle- 
men. That language was uttered not in my presence, The Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] promptly took issue with the Senator 
from Missouri. 

The whole question turned upon the events of 1876, whether or not 
there had been sufficient force and violence practiced in the State of 
Louisiana by the Democratic party as to authorize and justify the 
returning board in excluding the returns from certain parishes in that 
State. That was the whole controversy; nothing else. 

In answering that charge, what did Ido? Gentlemen say I read 
newspaper graphs and that newspaper paragraphs are not to be be- 


lieved. What I read and all that I read was the carefully prepared and 
carefully revised report of a speech made by the governor of Louisiana, 
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rinted with his consent in his office, every word of which had no doubt 
Parr EDMI over by him. I read that to the Senate. I also read the 
speech of a Senator of the United States in that same canvass, carefully 

pared and carefully worded. No man who knows the Senator from 
piere [Mr. Eustis], how careful he is in his utterances, how slow 
and deliberate, could read the words that he uttered there as reported 
in his friendly organ and doubt that he was reading the words as they 
came from the Senator’s mouth. It was not the newspaper that gave 
force to these utterances. It was the words of a governor of Louisiana 
and a Senator of Louisiana justifying the events that occurred in 1876. 
I only brought their testimony in to show that the testimony produced 
before the returning board was sustained by the statements of gentle- 
men who admitted that they participated in the tragic acts of 1876. 

Now, why this outery? What else has been done except to read to 
you the testimony of your own witnesses submitted by them to the 
people of Lonisiana about subjects which the people of Lonisiana knew 
all about, testifying to what was done there. Not one word did I say to 
excite angry feeling or sectional feeling. I merely proved that fact which 
made good, upon the testimony of these great men, that the action of 
the returning board of Louisiana was justified by facts admitted by 
them, and this in answer to an attack made upon a President of the 
United States who certainly had been kind and generous and friendly 
to the people of the South. The harshest thing that I said yesterday 
and that which I felt most keenly was that these menshould turn upon 
this President for doing what he felt hound to do for their protection, 
although he was accused and arraigned for it by the members of his 
own party, and that there came from that side of the House no friendly 
word to this President who had done what they desired to be done, but 
mainly and I believe solely because he was compelled to do it by his 
sense of the obligations of the Constitution of the United States. 

There is this whole controversy. You talk about newspaper para- 
graphs. Look beyond the newspaper, which sometimes lies. If i had 
quoted Ou PAn the case would have been different; but 
the only editorial paragraph I quoted here was a ph from the 
Picayune, the organ of one of the factional parties in that State, in 
which the editor gives his views of the effect of the publication of these 

es made by the Senator and the governor. I quoted that not as 
evidence to any fact, but as evidence of a view taken by this editor of 
the unfortunate character of these speeches. It was the speeches and 
the words of Governor McEnery and the words of Senator Eustis that 
I quoted. 

Why, sir, you might as well say the same when we read from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the report of what is said in our debates, 
that that is nothing but what the reporter publishes in a newspaper, 
and therefore it is not to be believed! It was not the newspaper that 
spoke yesterday, but it was the voice of the governor of Louisiana and 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

I ask now, Senators, whether any one doubts or denies that these 
gentlemen made the very speeches that I read here. Noman will ques- 
tion it. I did not think it necessary to ask that then, because that is 
one of those things that are known to all men. 

When a President of the United States is charged with having held 
for four years the office of President, with having used the money of 
the United Statesin rewarding the men who made the returns on which 
he was elected, I, coming here as a Senator from his own State, say that 
this charge is false, false by whomever uttered, false whenever uttered; 
and I produce here the testimony of two witnesses who last summer 
in making their canvass in their State admitted everything that I al- 
leged. That isall I did, and that I will do again whenever the occa- 
sign occurs and wherever it occurs; not to revive the animosities of the 

t, but to show that this foul charge made againsta President of the 
United States is false, and in any presence, in any company, in church 
or graveyard, I stand by that ground; and Isay that when any man 
impugns the integrity and character of President Hayes because ac- 
cording to the judgment of the organization created by the Democratie 
party (which I opposed), and because according to the returns of the 
returning board founded upon evidence furnished to them his election 
was legally declared, when any man asserts that he was a fraudulent 
President, or uses words to that effect, I declare that the statement is 
not true, and I will stand up and defend not only the action of the 
President, but my own action and the action of the great party to which 
I belong. Sir, that is all £ did. 

Newspaper paragraphs! No picked-up scandal and stuff manufact- 
ured and put into the Washington Post, and in some way or other got 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and repeated here in the RECORD 
of yesterday’s proceedings, but the solemn declarations made by oM- 
cials of the very highest rank in the presence of the people who knew 
whether they were telling the truth or not, That is all I did. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I call the attention of my friend from Ohio, in 
connection with what he is saying about the events of 1876 and 1877, to 
the fact that appears in the public statutes of the United States, which 
Isu we may take toimply truth, that the very principle on which 
the Electoral Commission proceeded in regard to Louisiana, substan- 
tially in form and essentially in substance, has been put by both Houses 
of Congress, a Republican Senate and a Democratic House of Represent- 


atives, into a law that has been signed by a Democratic President of 
the United States, and passed unanimously by this body ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, one word more and I have done. 
The Senator from South Carolina I am told referred to frauds in Ohio, 
frauds on the elective franchise. They have been committed, Mr. 
President, but I assure the Senator that in every case where such fraud 
or crime or wrong has extended beyond a single individual it was done 
by. the Democratic party. 

Mr. BUTLER. What I said about Ohio was pretty much what I 
said about Rhode Island, that there had been charges of fraud in the 
elections in Ohio, and I did not undertake to be responsible for the truth 
or falsity of those charges, but that I had no doubt that Ohio was quite 
able to take care of all such questions within her own borders, as South . 
Carolina is, and as Florida is, and as Lonisianais, That was what I 
said. I did not make any charges against the great State of Ohio. I 
am not here for any such purpose. I have stated what I said, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thatis all right, and so far so good. But I wish 
now to say a little further that the only organized frauds that ever oc- 
curred in the elections in Ohio were committed by the Democratic 
party, and here I wish further to remark that what the Senator says is 
true, that we are able to take care of the ballot, and we have doneit. 

I wish to say in regard to the frauds committed in 1886, the frands 
by which it was attempted to manufacture a Legislature and to defeat 
the election of the legislative ticket in the great cities of the State, 
especially in Cincinnati and Columbus, it is now conceded by men of all 
parties that those were shameless, scandalous, monstrous frauds, as bad 
as any that were ever committed in the South; but they were purely the 
work of the Democratic party. 

Mr, BUTLER. Will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam not quite through with this. When I am I 
will give way. I wish to say that when we undertook to punish these 
frauds, a committee of one hundred citizens of Cincinnati, where the 
greatest frands had been committed, composed of men of both political 
parties, joined to ferret out and punish these frauds, the Democratic 
organization, however, opposing to every conceivable extent this care- 
ful and wholesome examination. However, that committee of a hun- 
dred did prosecute, and sent several of the guilty men to the peniten- 
tiary, and did disclose the most enormous frands of almost every kind 
on the elective franchise. In the city of Columbus, where the fraud 
consisted in the forgery of a return by which the vote was endeavored 
to be changed in order to throw out the Republican members elected 
and put in Democratic members, the people of Columbus, without dis- 
tinction of party, organized themselves to punish that fraud, and from 
that time to this they haye been pushing the matter in every legal and 
proper way; and at the head of that movement, one of the leading men 
of that movement, and probably entitled to more credit than any other 
one man, was my former honored colleague, Judge Thurman, a Demo- 
crat. The public feeling in Ohio of both political parties is against 
these wrongs and frauds. Now, I will hear the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. I expressed no opinion as to who was responsible for 
these frauds, which party or what people. It isnot my business, The 
Senator, of course, says it was the Democratic party. The Republican 
party must be the immaculate party of this country —— 

Mr. SHERMAN. In comparison, yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. And all that I complain of is, that when frauds the 
most disgraceful and acts the most humiliating that were ever commit- 
ted by any people or any party in any country were being perpetrated 
in the South by the Republican party, the Senator kept his mouth, and 
his seat, and never uttered a word by way of remonstrance against them. 
That is what we complain of. If the Senator from Ohio would make 
his reform sweeping, universal, and extend it all over this country and 
correct evils in Ohio, and in Rhode Island, and in Massachusetts, and 
in Indiana, and in Wisconsin, or wherever they occur, if we could hear 
the powerful voice of the Senator from Ohio in redressing wrongs wher- 
ever they occur, committed by whatever party, we should have some 
hope of the country and have some respect for his opinion, But, sir, 
when he confines his animadversion, his insinuation, his charges against 
one section of the Union, and against one party only, he must pardon 
me if I doubt the sincerity of his motives. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, no case of fraud has ever been 
brought before me, either as a member of the House or of the Senate, 
where I have not done just what the Senator from South Carolina says 
ought to be done, and no case of that kind has ever been brought here 
which I have not treated fairly. 

Now, let mego alittle farther. TheSenaterprevented me fromstating 
one or two more matters about the Ohio frauds. The same and kin- 
dred frauds were committed in Indiana for the same purpose. Thesame 
frauds have been committed in New York and by the Democratic party. 
He says that the Republican party is immaculate, No; far from it. 
No political party is immaculate; but, in comparison with the Demo- 
cratic party, the Republican party, I claim, has always sustained and 
maintained the freedom of elections, the right of every man to cast 
oné honest vote and no more, and whenever in any part of this country 
that right is denied to the humblest citizen of this land, I should be 
as hearty and earnest in condemning it whether committed by Repub- 
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licans or by Democrats. I say to the benefit and the credit of the Re- 

mblicans of Ohio that they would not tolerate in any portion of that 
Btate any infringement upon ‘the right of the elective franchise, and 
where a single individual has for his own purposes, or for any purpose 
whatever, voted illegally or wrongfully, both parties join in consign- 
ing him to the penitentiary or imposing on him the penalties prescribed 
by law. That is all I desire to say on that matter. 

Senators show a good deal too much feeling aboutthis. When I came 
to the defense of President Hayes and read these two documents, they 
seemed to feel as if I was reviving the animosities of the war. Who 
did it? Are we to sit here and hear the ablest, the purest, and the 
dest men of our party arraigned as having participated in wrongs and 
have our mouths shut, humbly biting the dust? No; we will defend 
ourown. If the Republican party is wrong, either in principle or in 
policy or in the conduct of individuals, we will join in correcting that 
wrong; and my own observation has been that whenever an accusation 
is made against a Republican, Republicans are as eager in prosecuting 
the offender as anybody else. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator has charged that this character of de- 
bate was provoked from this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I not ask the Senator to recall the fact that the 
first suggestion made in regard to anything in the South came from the 
meee from Wisconsin [Mr.SroonER]? Had any word been uttered 

fore? 

_ Mr. SHERMAN, I did not hear all that the Senator from Wiscon- 


sin said. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I think perhaps the Senator had better revise 
his statement and recall the whole debate before he makes a sweeping 
charge of that kind, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Itseems to me the Senator is very sensitive about 
this matter. 

Mr. BUTLER. Not at all; not one bit more sensitive than the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have here before me the very article referred to 
a moment ago. - 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam not moresensitive than the Senator from Ohio 
appears to be. He says when a charge is made against a member of 
the Republican party, a pure, upright man, he is called on to resent it; 
and he asks if he is expected to bite the dust and submit in humility 
to this charge. Would he expect that from a Senator on this side of 
the Chamber? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly not. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does he therefore charge me with being sensitive 
when I resent in proper language a charge of dishonorable conduct 
made by him against me? I think the charge of the Senator that I 
am unusually sensitive is not well founded. I said not one word 
about any State, or any election in any State, until the was 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin, which I thought was entirely 
outside of this discussion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. He made a general.charge. 

Mr. BUTLER. Precisely, and I resented the general charge. 

Mr. SHERMAN. He made the general charge that is made by Mr. 
Watterson, and in the testimony of Governor McEnery and Mr. Eustis, 
which I read. The natural course for the Senators on the other side 
who are offended at that phrase is to pour their vials of wrath on these 
associates of theirs, not on me. 

Mr. BUTLER. Permit me to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. I was not offended, but the Senator will pardon me 
for saying that I was taken with astonishment and rise that the 
Senator from Ohio arraigned the Senator from Louisiana | Mr. Evsris], 
who he knew was absent from this body from sickness or on some other 
account. It did not offend me. The Senator from Louisiana is quite 
able Aak take care of himself, and will do it I have no doubt. It was 
not that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I read his speech, and Senator EustTIsS will not 
object to that being read in his presence or in his absence. I would 
not do an act of discourtesy to a single Senator on that side, and es- 
pecially to the Senator from Louisiana, for whom I have the highest re- 
spect, but when I read his speech here i did him no disrespect. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the Senator will allow me, I will take the 
liberty of saying, without being authorized by the Senator from Loui- 
siana, that he will object to the construction put upon that speech by the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all right, but the point that tonched the 
marrow of this subject was what was said by the Senator from Loni- 
siana, not what I said. What I said would have noeffect. It is what 
the Senator from Louisiana said, and he will never go back on that. 
He is not that kind of a man, although he may say I have given ita 
wrong construction. But when a man speaks here in the Senate about 
the impression that prevails in regard to electionsin the Southern States, 
how can it be wondered at when there is scarcely a newspaper published 
in the South but what contains more or less of this kind of material ? 
And when I read the statement of Mr, Watterson, referred to already 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, how can you expect that the Sen- 


ators of the United States and all others shall refrain from referring 
to this general fact as one of those facts that are conceded on all hands? 
I will now read. 

Mr. BUTLER. And yet when I referred to the election in Ohio 
and when I referred to the election in Rhode Island this morning, both 
of the Senators from the latter State felt inclined to resent it, and yet 
Senators are surprised if we resent any imputation on our side, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not resent it at all. Iam trying to show 
that the Democratic party commits fraud almost everywhere and that 
we are not responsible for their frauds. Iam not at all excited. The 
Fonstor must not think I am. Now, I will read what Mr. Watterson 

as said: 

I should be entitled to no respect or credit if I pretendS@ that there is either 
a fair poll or count of the vast overflow of black votes in States where tbere is 
a negro majority, or that, in the nature of things present, there can be, There 
was not when the ballot-box was guarded by Federal bayonets. There is not 
now. There can be only when both races divide on other than race lines, and 
when, with the disappearance of old antagonisms, new issues, involving differ- 
ences of opinion among the whites and the blacks alike, remove from each the 
dangers of bygone conflict. 

This was in April, 1888. This states only what I suppose is a fact, 
a fact which I assume to exist, and upon the existence of that fact I 
urged our friends in the Southern States in person at Nashville and 
here to their representatives that it should be the common purpose of. 
us all to turn our backs upon these bygone issues as rapidly as we can 
and divide our people upon new and living issues of national develop- 
ment. What I said yesterday is in the very line of the remarks made 
by Mr. Watterson. But when the issues of the past are brought up 
we must then stand by the impressions made upon us and stand upon 
the integrity and honor and good faith of the men with whom we have 
been associated in the Republican party. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VEST. ‘Does the Senator propose to close the debate? 

Mr. PLATT. I was in hopes that I might be able to do so. 

Mr. VEST. I hope he will permit me to say a word. 

Mr. PLATT. I will yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. VEST. I had no idea that I should occupy the floor again on 
this subject, and I should not except forthe extraordinary speech of the 
Senator from Ohio, which he seems to have meditated during the silent 
watches of the night and delivered to us here to-day with an enthusi- 
asm which has heretofore not characterized his public efforts. 

The Senator indulges in epithets and says he will in church or 
graveyard, at any time and in any place, denounce as false any state- 
ment that Hayes was not fairly elected President of the United States, 
This is no arena for epithet or abuse, and I hardly need remind the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, with his public experience, that the 
world distrusts that cause which must resort to epithet in the discus- 
sion of great and historic questions. I asked a question here which 
has not been answered, and never will be answered to the satisfaction 
of the people of the United States: How wasit that the returning board 
in Louisiana which gave the title to Hayes as to the electoral vote of 
that State, with the power in their hands over the governorship, while 
giving the Republican party the Presidential electors refused to Pack- 
ard, their own candidate, the office of governor? 

Mr. SHERMAN. They did return to the Legislature the list of men 
elected according to the returns, and the Legislature chose to 
them, as they had the power to do under the constitution of Louisiana, 
and thus excluded Packard. - 

Mr. VEST. And Mr. Blaine, the last candidate of the Republican 
party for President, and their most distinguished leader, declared that 
that was simply a ministerial act of that Legislature. 7 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iventuretosay—and I have looked into the facts— 
that Mr. Blaine never doubted in a single word or for a moment the 
legality of the election of President Hayes, but he did say thatif Hayes 
was elected, so also was Packard, and so I say. So Mr. Blaine saysin 
his Twenty Years’ View. 

Mr. VEST. If that be so, what sort of influences were brought to 
bear, what sort of machinations took place after ‘‘the visiting states- 
men’’ of the Republican party went to the city of New Orleans, that 
brought about the result, that they were able to control the returning 
board so far as to obtain the electoral vote of the State of Louisiana for 
Hayes, but when it came to theelection of a governor on the same au- 
thority Packard was thrown out and Nicholls installed ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The answer is that the very men who participated 
in those frauds and violence had control of that Legislature, and they 
were passing upon the returns of their own election. The very mem- 
bers elected from those parishes that were in dispute yoted that they 
were duly elected members. 

Mr. VEST. The history of that transaction shows that fifty-one 
members of the Packard legislature went over in one single day to the 
Nicholls legislature—fifty-oneofthem. They hung on there for weeks 
under the guard of United States soldiers. They occupied, as the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] said yesterday, a single build- 
ing in the city of New Orleans, and camped and slept there until they 
broke up. Fifty-one of them went over in a single day, and yet we 
arejtold here, when we dare say one word in regard to that transaction, 
in regard to the remarkable fact that the same authority which was 
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induced to give the electoral vote to Hayes, while Packard who had a 
larger vote on the face of the returns for the governorship was declared 
to be defeated and was sent abroad as consul to Liverpool, we should 
hold our mouths. The Senator from Ohio talks about shutting our 
mouths and sitting silently under the insults and wrongs that were per- 
petrated. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator—— 

Mr. VEST. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HOAR. I want toaskaquestion. 
by the term ‘‘ the same authority?” 

Mr. VEST. The returning board. 

Mr. HOAR. What had the returning board to do with giving the 
governorship of LoMsiana to Packard? 

Mr. VEST. I will answer the Senator in the language of Mr. Blaine, 
a very distinguished person, I believe. : 

In a debate with the Senator from Ohio Mr. Blaine said: 


I understand the Senator from Ohio to admit that the Electoral Commission 
did decide that the Louisiana returning board was a legal and constitutional 
body, competent to do what it did do,and that they were unable to review or 
reverse it; and that same board, competent to declare who were the Presiden- 
tial electors of that State, declared also who were the Legislature of that State—— 


Mr. SHERMAN. So they did. 
Mr. VEST.— 
and the Legislature— 
Mr. HOAR. What has that to do with the governor? 
Mr. VEST. Permit me to go on— 


and the Legislature, performing a mere ministerial duty, declared who was the 
governor of that State. 


That is what they had to do with it. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, if the Senator will allow me to put him a ques- 
tion, what does he mean when he says that the Electoral Commission 
declared that the returning board were the final judges of the choice 
of Presidential electors? 

Mr. VEST. I can not hear the Senator. Will he repeat his ques- 
tion? P 

Mr. HOAR. What does the Senator mean when he says that the 
Electoral Commission declared that the returning board were the final 
judges of the choice of Presidential electors, and that somebody else 
says that the returning board were the final judges of the returns of 
the Legislature, and that that Legislature which passed on the question 
of governor was the same authority ? 

Mr. VEST. I said it was the returning board, and Mr, Blaine says 
it was. That was some authority. : ` 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. Blaine does not say the returning board declared 
who was governor. 

Mr. VEST. He says that the Legislature declared who was governor, 
and that that was a mere ministerial act. 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose he does say it was a ministerial act, how does 
that make it the same authority with the returning board ? í 

Mr. VEST. What is the use of cutting up into syllables on aques- 
tion like this? I quoted the authority of Mr. Blaine, and the fact 
bears it out, that the returning board which gave the title to the 
electoral votes of Louisiana to Rutherford B. Hayes was the same au- 
thority which had the power to give the governorship of Louisiana 
to Packard on a larger vote than the Hayes electors claimed. They 
created the Legislature, and the Legislature performed a mere minis- 
terial act in declaring who was elected governor. 

Mr. HOAR. Thereturning board declared the Hayeselectors chosen 
in Louisiana. The Electoral Commission said their judgment was final, 
and we could not go behind it, as I believe nine-tenths of the Demo- 
cratic lawyers now believe the law to be. But the returning board 
also declared, man by man, who was chosen to the Legislature of 
Louisiana, and they declared a Republican majority chosen to that Leg- 
islature. When that Legislature assembled, there being two bodies, a 
portion of one body went over to the other and made a new Legislature, 
some members of which got their title from the returning board and 
others did not, and that Legislature thus composed passed upon the 
title of the governor, and thereupon Nicholls came in. 

Now, what does the Senator mean by saying that the same authority 
did it imone case asin the other. And when he is asked why, he declares 
that Mr. Blaine stated it was ministerial. 

Mr. VEST. I meant what I repeat again, that the same authority 
which gave the electoral vote of Louisiana to Hayes passed upon the 
Legislature which gave, or ought to have given, by a logical conclu- 
sion, the same vote to Packard and did not do it; and when I ask why 
they did not do it, then commences the confusion on the other side of 
the Chamber. Why did they not doit? Let me read what Mr. Blaine 
said, and then let members of his own party criticise him. Mr. Blaine, 
after stating these facts in regard to this ministerial duty, added: 

And I stand here, if I stand alone, to say that the honor and the credit and 
the faith of the Republican party, in so far as the election of Hayes and Wheeler 
are concerned, are as indissolubly united in maintaining the rightfulness of the 
return of that body— 

That is as to the Legislature which performed the ministerial duty 
of declaring who was governor— 
as the illustrious house of Hanover that sits on the throne of England to-da; 
is in maintaining the htfulness of the revolution of 1688. You discredit 


What does the Senator mean 


Packard and you discredit Hayes. 


What else have I or any other Democrat said here? You did dis- 
credit Packard. Youdiddoit. TheSenatorshakeshishead. He did 
not do it, but he used the returning board to get the electoral vote of 
Louisiana and then dropped them like a hot potato, to use a Western 
phrase. After they had got the electoral vote of the State and put 
Hayes in, then they said to that Legislature, ‘‘ We have no further use 
for you or the returning board either.’’ But Mr. Blaine says if you dis- 
credit one you discredit the other, and out of his mouth I say to the 
Republican party to-day they convicted themselves when they threw 
overboard this claim of Packard, who received upon the returns a larger 
number of votes than were cast for the electors for Hayes in Louisiana. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
Would President Hayes have been justified, when he found that the 
action of the returning board had not been regarded by the Legislature 
of Louisiana, in sending troops down there to place Packard in power, 
although he had not received the certificate of his election from the 
Legislature? 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Ohio was the premier of that admin- 
istration, and he ought to have determined his policy. What have I, 
a poor, erring Democrat to do with that? . 

Mr. SHERMAN. Now that the Senator is trying to represent the 
extreme view of this subject on the other side, I should like to have 
him tell me as an attorney would he have advised President Hayes to 
send the Army of the United States there to maintain Packard in power 
when the Legislature had refused to give him a certificate ? 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, the absurd idea of my advising Hayes 
to do anything so appalls me that I can not frame a reply to any such 
question. I goon with Mr. Blaine, and I leave the gentlemen to argue 
with that distinguished Republican: 


You discredit Packard and you discredit Hayes. You hold that Packard is 
not the legal governor of Louisiana and President Hayes has no title, and the 
honored Vice-President who presides over our deliberations has no title to his 
chair. 


They did discredit Packard; they did pacify him with the consulship 
to Liverpool, and rewanled every solitary man who was engaged on the 
returning board from the doorkeeper up to the president. I have pre- 
sented the official list of the salaries these men got, two hundred and 
thirty-odd thousand dollars a year of the people’s money paid out on this 
account; and yet the Senator from Ohio says that it is false, and he will 
say so in church or graveyard, or before any tribunal in the world. 

Well, Mr. Président, when the Senator appears in the two rôles that he 
has assumed here to-day he simply astonishes the country. In the first 

lace, hecomes up here with epithetsand bravado, and in the next breath 
be assumes the attitude of the mere political trickster, endeavoring to 
find out who has struck the first blow in this controversy. Are we to 
sit here, he says, and be insultedin silence? Oh, Mr. President, when 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] accused the Democratic 
party of being the party of barbarism, of savagery, of opposition to 
civilization, and Christianity, and the plan of redemption, the Senator 
from Ohio sat witha bland and benign smile, as if he was about to take 
the oath as President of the United States. [Laughter.] 

Sir, I care nothing about this ancient history. The fraud I have 
always thought was perpetrated, and no epithet will deter me from 
saying here what I thought about it at the time and think of it now. 
I then had a dear friend in the other House of Con „and if my 
letters could be found to-day they would show what I thonght of that 
transaction. I appealed to him to stand out against that Electoral 
Commission, against anything except the absolute, naked claim of 
right—right upon the part of Samuel J. Tilden to be inaugurated 
President of this Republic, to which he was as fairly elected as George 
Washington, or Thomas Jefferson, or any of their illustrious successors. 
It is the colossal fraud in the political history of this country, in my 
judgment, and let me say to the Senator from Ohio, in church, or church- 
yard, or graveyard, anywhere, I believe the people of these United 
States indorse that opinion. 

Mr. PLATT and Mr. HOAR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PLATT] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PLATT. I will yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, if the statement of the reason of the 
honorable Senator from Missouri or the impassioned and excited and 
extravagant words which he spoke could go with him, I do not think 
either among the lawyers or the common people of this country it would 
be very important that his position should be answered; but it may be 
proper simply to state in half a dozen sentences what was the precise 
transaction which took place in the winter of 1876--’77in regard to the 
Presidential election. 

There was a dispute in the State of Louisiana, and in some other 
States, in regard to the election of two separate sets of Presidential 
electors, and according as that question was decided the title to the 
Presidency was decided. A large majority of both Houses of Congress 
believed that the right to determine the questions of law and fact which 
entered into the constitutional power of counting the electoral vote was 
lodged in the two Houses of Congress and not in the Presiding Officer 
of this body, which was the alternative claim; that those two Houses 
of Congress, therefore, constituted a tribunal consisting of an even 
number, and the framers of the Constitution had provided, according 
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to the opinion which then prevailed in both Houses by a large majority, 
no mechanism for determining what should be done when that body 
was evenly divided, one of its members voting one way and the other 
the other. Thereupon a joint committee of the two Houses framed 
the measure known as the Electoral Commission bill, which provided 
for a tribunal which, where the two Houses of Congress should differ, 
should decide the question of difference. When that tribunal was pro- 
posed, a Senator on the floor of the Senate offered an amendment to the 
bill declaring that it should be the duty of that commission, when 
elected, to go behind the return of the board, or other authority estab- 
lished in the State to count the vote and declare the result, and ascer- 
tain what was the true fact in regard to the election; and that propo- 
sition was voted down by analmost unanimous vote, indicating, therefore, 
the opinion of the Senate, in which a large majority of the Democrats, 
as well as the Republicans in this body, participated. 

The question then was presented to the Electoral Commission whether 
the two bodies of Congress had the right to go behind the certificate of 
the tribunal created by the State as to what had been the lawful and 
constitutional result of the vote in the State, and I undertake to af- 
firm that the conclusion to which that body came has at this moment 
the support not merely of Republicans, but of the vast majority of the 
Democratic jurists of this country. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator will allow me to put in there—he has 
not the book and I have—that vote showing how the Senate voted 
upon the proposition to permit the commission to go behind the returns. 

Mr. HOAR. I shall be glad to hear it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. January 24, 1877, pending the passage of the bill 
organizing the Electoral Commission, Mr. Morton offered the following 
amendment: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall authorize the said commission 
to go behind the finding and determination of the canvassing or returning offi- 
cers of a State, authorized by the laws of the State to find and determine the re- 
sult of an election for electors. 

Mr. Epxuxps moved to amend the amendment by striking out, after the word 
“ Provided,” ail the negative words; so that it shall read: 

“That the said commission shall have authority to go behind the findingand 
determination of the canvassing or returning officers,” etc, 

Upon that question there was one yea, Mr. Cooper, and the nays 
were 61, not voting 12. 

The nays are about half in italics and about half in Roman, 

Among the nays were Barnum, Bayard, Bogy, CoCKRELL, Davis of 
West Virginia, Dennis, Eaton, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Johnston, Jones 
of Florida, Kelly, Kernan, McCreery, McDonald, Maxey, Merrimon, 
Price, Randolph, RaNsom, Stevenson, Thurman, Whyte, Withers. 

í Sy amendment of Mr. Morton was then rejected—yeas 18, nays 47, not vot- 
ng 9. 


Declaring that nothing should authorize the tribunal to go behind 
the returns. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, Mr. President, as I have said, the Electoral Com- 
mission came tọ just this conclusion, that the determination of the 
State through its lawfully constituted tribunal as to the election of 
Presidential electors was conclusive and binding against all the world, 
and that we had no more right to go behind that adjudication than & 
tribunal before which a jastice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States should besued would have the right to go behind that judgment 
to allege fraud or any other objection. 

Mr. CALL. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. CALL. Ishould be glad to know how that statement of the 
Senator comports with the fact that the tribunals of the State, the 
courts of the State, the Legislature of the State, in the case of Florida, 
decided one way and the Electoral Commission another. 

Mr. HOAR. The returning board of the State of Florida declared 
elected the persons whose votes were counted, and the judgment of the 
court of Florida, which was set up against it, was a subsequent judg- 
ment. But I want to make my statement on the general principle. I 
will answer the Senator afterward, if he will put the inquiry, because 
I wish to make my statement consecutive. I only want to take two 
or three minutes in what I have to say. I can get it into two. 

I know personally there were eight members of the Electoral Com- 
mission who were members of the Democratic party. There were seven 
originally of the fifteen, and one of them, Judge Thurman, ming 
* ill before the end of the proceeding, another Democrat took his place. 
All those eight, a majority of those men, have at some time or other 
put themselves distinctly on record as affirming the doctrine which the 
majority of the commission then decided. 

Mr. Bayard and Mr. Thurman are on record in the debates of this 
body in the discussion of what was known as the Morton bill, I think, 
of the previous year, earnestly denying the right of the National Gov- 
ernment to interfere to make this great invasion of State rights. Mr. 
Abbott, of my State, at a meeting of a large number of the ablest 
Jawyers in Boston, the Law Club, a very few months before the decis- 
ion of the Electoral Commission, in a most earnest, impassioned state- 
ment of the law, stated his opinion the same way. Now that the heat 
of that controversy has gone by, itseems to me one of the clearest con- 
stitutional propositions ever asserted. There can be no invasion of the 
rights of the State which could approach in the flagrancy of its usur- 
pation and the destructive character of its effects the assertion by the 


two Houses of Congress of the right to go into the question of the actual 
election of Presidential electors in any of the States. 

I do not now criticise either party; but what has been the history of 
election cases in the House of Representatives in the past thirty or forty 
years? Is any statesman on the other side of the Chamber, who loves 
his country and who rests on its Constitution, willing to get up now 
and put on record his belief that the election of the President of the 
United States is hereafter to be put upon the same plane and the same 
level by which election cases are decided in the popular branch of the 
legislative department of thisGovernment? Look fora moment at the 
practical absurdity of the contrary view. The Presidential election 
takes place in November, and the returns at that time came in I think 
by the 15th of December, and the entire official process of counting that 
vote, declaring the result, and inaugurating the President had to be 
completed by the 4th day of the following March, or this Government 
was to fall to pieces for want of an executive authority. 

Just think of the possibility of going into a trial of the legality of 
the votes cast for Presidential electors, man by man. If that were 
the law in 1876 it was equally the law in 1796, when you could not 
travel from Boston to the seat of Government in less than four or five 
weeks. I had an honored ancestor who was a member of the Senate 
in 1793, and it always took him three weeks to go from his residence 
in New Haven to Philadelphia. Think of prosecuting such an elec- 
tion inquiry. You have to do the same thing for Oregon or for Cali- 
fornia that you are to do for Delaware or for Pennsylvania, and if any 
person chose to put in issue the title of the electors of Oregon returned 
by the returning-board of thatState, by whatever name they are called, 
you would have to send to Oregon and have a judicial trial, take the 
evidence, and hear both sides, and this in aid of a constitutional pro- 
cess which has got to be all completed and all told within six weeks; 
and that might be required of us inregard to every State in the country. 

Before the Electoral Commission the Democratic party put in issue 
the legality of the conduct of more than one thousand constables who 
were election officers in the State of South Carolina, and who, they said, 
had intimidated and overawed the voters. We should have been 
obliged, if we had opened that case, to have gone in that Electoral Com- 
mission into the trial of the conduct of each of the one thousand South 
Carolina special constables, man by man. 

As I said, Ido not believe there is a constitutional lawyer on the other 
side of the ber who in his sober and calm moments will not ad- 
mit that the devision of the Electoral Commission saved this country 
from the establishment of a principle in our Constitution which in a 
very few years would have brought the Government to a fatal and igno- 
minious end. 

But it is said by the honorable Senator from Missouri that its de- 
cision, whether right or wrong, resulted in depriving the constitution- 
ally elected President of the United States of his office. I do not believe 
it. Ido not believe that will be the judgment of history. I think 
the confessions of men like Henry Watterson, that he should not be 
entitled to any credit ifhe declared that the African vote in the South 
had been either fairly cast or fairly counted, and that the confessions 
of Mr. McEnery and Mr. Evstis, high officials in the State chiefly in 
dispute at that time, seeking to commend themselves to the white De- 
mocracy to-day by alleging their services in a revolutionary overthrow 
of the lawful majority in that State at that time—I say these things 
are a sufficient answer to that claim. 

The honorable Senator from Missouri cites a sentence of Mr. Blaine 
to the effect that if you discredit Packard you discredit Hayes, because 
they were voted for at the same election and by the same party, and 
the majority for Packard was certainly equal to the majority for Hayes. 
It may be true that if you discredit Packard you may be making a seri- 
ous admission against the honesty of your claim that you believe Mr. 
Hayes was elected, but the answer is that the persons who discredited 
Packard were a very different class of persons from the persons who 
maintained Hayes. 

The Senator forgets or overlooks the limitations of constitutional and 
lawful authority in this country. The question whether Hayes was 
lawfully elected was a question determined by the two Houses of Con- 
gress, using the mechanism of the Electoral Commission to get at the 
results in particular States. The question whether Packard was law- 
fully elected was a question for the Legislature of Louisiana. I am 
surprised that so accomplished a lawyer as my honorable friend from 
Missouri should have misled himself or should undertake to guide the 
mind of anybody else to the notion that because the returning board 
gave certificates as to the title of members of the Louisiana house of 
representatives, and also gave certificates as to the title of Presidential 
electors, and a portion of those members of the house of representatives 
left the Legislature to which they had originally belonged and went 
over toa Democratic Legislature, and then that Democratic Legislature, 
by a majority, gave the title to Mr. Nicholls, anybody who had any- 
thing to do with asserting the title of Mr. Hayes is to be said to have 
had anything to do with giving up the title of Mr. Packard. 

Butitissaid that President Hayes ought to have employed the troops, if 
he believed honestly in his own title, to have asserted the title of Mr. 
Packard,who he believed and who I believe was the lawfully elected 
governor of the State of Louisiana, There are many good men in the 
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North who think that the greatest mistake under our Government was 
made when the peaceable and constitution-loving and law-abiding peo- 
ple of that section did not take their arms in their hands to prevent 
that us tion and that overthrow of the lawful authority of a sister 
State. “the power was there, the temptation was there, and the right 
was there amply; butwe preferred to trust our rights and the rights of 
our Republican fellow-citizens in the South, and the hopes of a lawful 
and constitutional government in this country to the permanent though 
late and the returning good sense and sense of honorand honesty of the 
American people. 

There were many reasons why President Hayes, though his title 
was as impregnable and as honest, to use the phrase of the Senator from 
Missouri, as that of George Washington himself, ifhe meant to obey 
the oath he had taken to support the Constitution, could not interfere, 
It is not for the President of the United States to say, ‘‘I will send the 
troops of the United States into any State and put in office the man 
whom I believe to be lawfully elected.’ It is for the Legislature of 
the State to determine that question, and the President can only send 
the troops under the Constitution when the Legislature of the State 
calls upon him to doit. No such call was made, 

‘There is another reason which has not been stated in this debate. 
The Constitution of the United States provides that there shall be no 
appropriation for the support of the Army which shall Jast over two 
years, and in our practice under the Constitution that appropriation is 
made for a single year only. What is the significance, what is the 
purpose of that constitutional provision? It is this: The framers of 
the Constitution were jealous above all things else of executive power, 
and they meant to haye it understood that the use to which the armies 
of the United States should be put by the Executive should be deter- 
mined by the legislature and ultimately by the people, and that he 
should make no use of the military arm of the country for a period 
which should be determined by him, which should operate for a pe- 
riod longer than the time provided for the constitutional term of office 
of the popular branch. Therefore, when the two Houses of Congress 
have declared or intimated their purpose that the President shall not 
use the Army to accomplish a particular result, he is bound to stay his 
hand however lawful or constitutional or righteous he himself may 
believe that result to be. 

The same Congress which declared President Hayes lawfully elected 
defeated the Army appropriation billin the winter of 1876-'77. There 
was no lawful provision for an army in this country which would ex- 
tend beyond the 30th of the following June. President Hayes assumed 
office on the 4th of March with that fact before him. The House of 
Representatives, then in Democratic hands, had declared that they 
would not continue the existence of the Army of the United States be- 
yond the three or four months of the old fiscal year which remained 

ired; and it is perfectly notorious, everybody knows, that it was 
to prevent the use of the Army by the Executive in reference to the 
disputed election questions in the Southern States that the defeat of 
that measure was occasioned. However much President Hayes might 
differ from the House of Representatives, he was bound as a constitu- 
tional officer to heed that expression of the popular will manifested 
through the popular branch of Congress, the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to spend my time, which belongs to 
the living present, in a constant discussion of ancient history; but so 
long as these suggestions are made in regard to the conduct of the Elect- 
oral Commission, I think it is proper that there should be occasionally 
a clear statement of the facts as I understand them. My own political 
life has been a very humble and a very obscure one, and there are some 
things in it which, in looking back upon it, I wish were otherwise; 
but I have never had a doubt that the humble part which I was per- 
mitted by the confidence of my constituents to take in the creation of 
that tribunal, and the humble I was permitted to take as a mem- 
ber of it by the confidence of the House of Representatives, to which 
I then belonged, are among the most honorable, the most useful, and 
the most sati ry actions of my life. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President—— 

Mr, CALL. I ask the Senator from Connecticut to allow me to 
make a very brief statement. 

Mr. PLATT. Ishould like to accommodate the Senator from Flor- 

but I know the temper of the Senate. I know that we had yes- 

y an agreement to take the vote this afternoon. I know the im- 

patience of the Senate at this time. I have yielded once and again, 

and I think I ought to have a few minutes to restate the case of the 
Committee on Territories. 

Mr. CALL. The Senate has all night to conclude the debate. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senate does not want to stay here all night. 

Mr. CALL. The Senate can adjourn, but it can not cut off debate 
very well. If the Senator proceeds to speak now I shall have to sub- 
mit the remarks I wish to make afterwards. 

Mr. PLATT. I think I am entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CALL Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut is en- 
titled to the floor. having yielded to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. PLATT, Mr. President. I wish to change the scene and local- 
ity of this debate. It has bees more than twelve years since there has 


\ 


been a pretense of a carpet-bag government in the South. It has been, 
with one exception, more than twelvefyears since the Republican party 
has hada governor in the South. The day of carpet-bag governments, 
so far as the South is concerned, are gone. Carpet-bag government is 
transferred to the Territory of Dakota. The only carpet-bag govern- 
ments are in the Territories. There the people are governed by officers 
whom they do notelect, aliens inthe land they rule. ‘There they have 
no voice in saying who shall be their executive and administrative offi 
cers. There they are deprived of the rights of self-government, inherent 
in every American citizen, except so jar as limited by the necessities 
of Territorial organization. There they can not say what the govern- 
ment shall be. 3 

Yet when that people come to the door of Congress and ask, as I say, 
respectfully to be admitted to the Union, to participation in the con- 
duct of its affairs and to have an equal share in its glories, they are 
told they can not come in, because when they come they will bring two 
Republican Senators to this floor. That is this issue. We are-not to 
be diverted from it and the people of the Territory of Dakota are not 
to he diverted from it by allusions to what are said to have been ear- 
pet-bag governments in the Southern States now twelve years’ past. 
If the people of the South believe in a white man’s government, if 
they believe that no carpet-bag government should be there, I ask them 
to let there be a white man’s government in Dakota and to have the 
carpet-bag government cease. That is this issue. 

Mr. President, if this discussion has turned into a political debate it 
is not my fault. I call the Senate to witness that I made no political 
allusion in my opening statement of this case. I refrained purposely 
from doing so, because I wanted to place the claim of Dakota to be ad- 
mitted into the sisterhood of States upon such an impregnable basis that 
there could be no answer to it on the other side except that it did not 
suit the political interests of the Democratic party to admit the State. 
I succeeded. It is the only answer that has been made to it here. It 
is the only answer that can be made to it. The people not only of 
Dakota but of the United States understand that, and our hope is in 
an appeal to a higher authority than Congress or the Executive, and 
that is to the people of the United States. 

The crime against Kantas of thirty years ago is supplemented by the 
crime against Dakota, the crime of denying toa considerable portion 
of the people of this country the right of self-government. That is a 
wrong which will be redressed by the people whenever understood, and 
from the Denfocratic party in Congress the people of Dakota appeal to 
the people of the United States. 

Very magnanimously do Senators on the other side say that they will 
vote for a bill admitting Dakota asa whole. It is easy to make that 
promise when we know that in that branchof the legislature controlled 

y the Democratic party such a bill even as has been moved here asa 
substitute has no chance of passing by itself. 

I may not allude to what takes place in the House of Representatives, 
but there is another body to which I may allude, and that is a body 
composed of the Democratic members of the House of Representatives 
when they meetin caucus. The edict bas gone forth from that caucus 
that Dakota can not come in as a whole by herself; that Dakota with 
her 600,000 people, citizens of the United States deprived of self-goy- 
ernment, can not be admitted as a whole into the Union upon her own 
merits. The resolution of the Democratic caucus of the other House, 
which was read here by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER], 
proves that. It is a resolution that a bill should be passed admitting 
together Dakota as a whole, Montana, Washington Territory, and the 
Territory of New Mexico. z 

It is easy for those on the other side to say, ‘‘ We will vote fora 
bill admitting Dakota as a whole. ‘Will you vote for a bill admitting 
Dakota as a whole?” Let the body which controls the policy of the 
Democratic party present such a bill, and then ask the question. It 
will not do it. 

There will be no consent to the admission of Dakota as a whole or 
as two States so long as it is thought by the Democratic party that 
the admission of Senators elected either in the one State or in the two 
States may determine the political complexion of the Senate. We may 
as well understand that. So it makes little difference, as far as the 
opposition of the Democratic party is concerned, whether Dakota pre- 
sents herself here as one State or as two States. The condition im- 
posed upon her is that she shall elect Democratic Senators or she shall 
not come in. 

I am justified in the useof this language. Iam justified init by what 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] said the other day and 
has said again to-day. He says this measure is a “‘ political trick to 
get ascendency in the Senate.” : 

For seventeen long years there has been no political question in Da- 
kota respecting this matter. Nine successive Territorial Legislat 
and usually with unanimity, have memorialized Congress to divide the- 
Territory. Every Democratic Territorial convention that has been held 
in that Territory until the year 1886 has declared in favor of a division 
of the Territory. Yet we are told here that this bill is a political trick 
to maintain ublican ascendency in this Chamber. 

Mr. BUTL May I interrupt the Senator for a moment? 

Mr, PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should be glad if he would inform the Senate why 
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the Congress of the United States, in 1882, did not admit Dakota into 
the Union when the House of Representatives and the Senate were con- 
trolled by the Republican party and when the Executive was a Repub- 
lican? 

Mr. PLATT. Wehave heard that over and oyver again in this debate, 
I will tell you why. Because in another branch of Congress we could 


not suspend the rules and pass the bill.. It was because we could not 
get a two-thirds majority to pass the bill, every man who voted against 
the suspension of the rules being a Democrat. If that had been done 
and the bill had come here we would have passed it, with some condi- 
tions in regard to the matter of bonds. 

This movement for division has been without party in Dakota. I 
refer again to the fact that at every Territorial convention since 1871 
called by the Democratic party resolutions have been passed in favor 
of division. 

Now, I wish to call a Democratic witness to show that this is not a 
political trick. We have been told here that this movement is the 
movement of some factious politicians who brandish their insolence in 
the face of the Senate. I call Mr. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER to the 
stand, and from the letter he addressed to the Aberdeen convention I 
read: 

This— 

That is, the Aberdeen convention— 
ig the first concerted movement on the part of the people of Dakota for single 
statehood which has come to my knowledge. Heretofore the organized efforts 
of your people have been in the direction of division of the Territory into two 
parte e ile individuals, partisan localities, and newspapers of the Territory 

ve opposed such efforts, 

That is what Mr. SPRINGER said; not that this is the movement of 
factions Republican politicians, but that it has been the movement of 
the whole Territory, and has been opposed only by partisan localities. 

Mr. President, it is difficult to answer this claim. Senators would 
better not attempt to answer it. Let me refer to the two issues which 
they do attempt to make. One is that there is something disrespect- 
ful in the claim of South Dakota here; the second, that the people of 
the Territory of Dakota at this time do not desire division. 

I wish to repeat what I have said heretofore in this debate, that there 
is no Senator here who maintains the right of the people of the Terri- 
tory to frame a constitution and to demand admission into the Union 
asa right which can be enforced tfit should not be regarded. The Dem- 
ocratic party in times past has held to the right of the people of a Ter- 
ritory to form a constitution and to be admitted into the Union. In 
the Cincinnati platform of the Democratic party in 1856 it was deliber- 
ately asserted that the people of a Territory, upon their own motion, 
had the right to form a constitution and to be admitted into the Union. 
But that right is to be exercised with limitations. 

It is limited by the discretion of Congress as to the qualifications 
which a Territory must possess in coming with such a petition. Con- 

has a right to pass on its boundaries, on its population, on the 
character of its population, on the sufficiency of its resources, upon its 
institutions, and tosee that all these are consonant with the principles 
of the Constitution and the principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Congress has discretion in these matters, but when Congress 
abuses that discretion it puts itself in the wrong. 

It is said there is no precedent for the people of a portion of a Terri- 
tory forming a constitution for a State with boundaries less than the 
entire Territory. The Territories which have been admitted into the 
Union as States without lessening the area of the Territoriesat the time 
ofadmission are few—not more than two or three. TheState has nearly 
always been less than the Territory. ‘There are four instances in the 
history of the admission of new States where the people of the Territory 
without the sanction of Congress have formed a constitution for a new 
State with boundaries less than the whole Territory and have been ad- 
mitted by Congress. Yet Senators stand up and say, ‘‘ Why, this is 
without precedent.” Michigan didit, Iowa did it, Oregon did it, Cali- 
fornia did it—every one of them forming a constitution without previous 
authority by Congress, coming with their constitutions, calling them- 
selves States, and being admitted. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And all under Democratic administrations. 

Mr. PLATT. Andall under Democraticadministrations. The State 
of Michigan, while I do not cite it here as a precedent, was very much 
farther on the road fo revolution than anything Dakota hasdone. Da- 
kota has been orderly, respectful. She has presented her petition to be 
admitted here with a constitution formed preparatory to admission, 
and that is all. 

The time was in England when the citizen who presented a petition 
to the king had to do it on bended knees. Do Senators on the other 
side claim that because Dakota does not come on bended knees with 
her petition she is to be spurned? Michigan had her constitution 
formed; she had her State officers exercising the powers of a State gov- 
ernment; she had her courts, the suyreme court of the State of Mich- 
igan and inferior courts, in full operation; she had her militia under 
arms ready to contend with the State of Ohio about the boundaries of 
that tract which now embraces the city of Toledo; yet she came with 
her constitution under those circumstances, and Andrew Jackson trans- 
mitted it to Congress as the constitution of the State of Michigan, 
Do not let us hear any more about disrespect on the part of Dakota. 


When the State of California came in her Senators presented ‘‘ the 


-memorial of the State of California to be admitted into the Union,” 


and it went on the records of the Senate as ‘‘ the memorial of the State 
of California to be admitted into the Union.” Do not let us quibble 
over words. 

Dakota has done nothing for which she should be kept ont of the 
Union except that in all her trials, in all her troubles, she holds fast to 
= Republican party and will not send Democratic Senators to this 
body. 

A caucus of the dominant party in this Congress was held to deter- 
mine whether a State should be admitted. Who ever heard of such a 
thing before in the troublous history of the United States and the ad- 
mission of States into the Union? Do you want to go to the country 
with the plain fact that a party has caucused as to whether it will let 
a State into the Union? 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator [ hope does not mean to intimate that 
there has been any caucus of the Democratic party upon this question 
on this side of the Capitol. . 

Mr. PLATT. No; Ido not. Onthis side they ask, ‘‘ Why do you 
not vote to admit Dakota as a whole?’’ On the other side, not in 
Congress but out of it, they say this: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the caucus that an enabling act for the Ter- 
ritories of Dakota, Montana, Washington, and New Mexico should be passed 
at this session, providing for constitutional conventions in each Territory, ahd 
the submission of those constitutions for ratification at an election in Novem- 
ber, 1888, substantially as provided for in the bill reported by the Committee on 
Territories at this session. 

What is that bill? That bill provides what? That even those four 
Territories should come into the Union? Notatall. That they may 
have constitutional conventions and adopt constitutions which they 
may submit to the people, and if ratified they may come here to Con- 
gress asking once more to be admitted, and Congress will then deter- 
mine whether they or any of themshall beadmitted. Then will come 
up this same old question, if the Democratic party is in power, are a 
majority of the Senators from those four States Republicans? And.the 
course of this debate justifies me in saying that if they are some pre- 
text will be found to return the matter again to the consideration of 
those Territories which have not sent Democratic Senators to this body. 

I have no words in which I can characterize such an opposition as 
this. Ifthe population was not there, if the resources were not there, 
if the area was not there, if republican institutions in their fullest 
growth were not there, then there would be reason for the exercise of 
this discretion of Congress in refusing the admission of the State. But 
when the diseretion of Congress is exercised upon any such ground as 
that two Republican Senators will occupy seats on this floor, it is no 
longer discretion; it is injustice and it is tyranny. I wish to read one 
sentence from Bonyier’s Law Dictionary on this subject of discretion 
in law: 

The discretion of a judge is said to be the law of tyrants—it is always un- 
known; it is differentin different men ; itis casual, and depends upon constitu- 
tion, temper, and passion. In the best it is oftentimes caprice; in the worst it 
is every vice, folly, and passion to which human nature is liable. 

Is this the American Republic? Is this the nation based upon the 
fundamental idea that men are free and independent, and therefore 
States*must be free and independent—based upon the idea that men 
have a right to govern themselves, and that this isa Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, and yet is a Territory 
with 400,000 people to be kept out of this Union because forsooth it 
will seat two Republican Senators if it comes in? 

I said we would appeal to the people, and I want to say to the peo- 
ple of Dakota that in my judgment they will not have long to wait. 
A great wrong like this goes beyond the boundaries of the locality in 
which it is committed. It goes to the hearts and consciences of men. 
This keeping Dakota out cf the Union is un-American, and the party 
which adds to its other un-American tendencies this un-American act 
of depriving a people of the right of self-government can not stand be- 
fore the judgment of the people of the United States. 

Now, Mr. President, there is one other thing that I wish to speak of, 
and that is the question of whether the people of Dakota desire division. 
Who speaks for the people of Dakota? Is it the Delegate in Congress? 

Every Delegate in Congress since 1871 has presented memorials of 
the Legislature of Dakota or introduced bills for the division of this 
Territory. Who speaks for a Territory if not its Delegate and its Leg- 
islature? Twice the Legislature of the Territory of Dakota has au- 
thorized the calling of a constitutional convention for the framing of a 
constitution for the southern half of Dakota as a State. Whoelse has 
a right to speak for the people of Dakota? Oh, theSenator says, Mr. 
Johnson and his skeleton Aberdeen convention are now to be listened 
to as expressing the popular will of that Territory. Ihavenota great 
deal to say about Mr. Johnson and the Aberdeen convention; and if I 
had it is too late an hour to say it; but Mr. Johnson is not the disin- 
terested, business, non-partisan man that he assumes tobe. Since pol- 
itics has been lugged into this debate, let me ask who is Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson was a member of the last (not the present) Democratic 
Congressional campaign committee for the Territory of Dakota, He 
was the Democratic manager of the last campaign for the election of 
Delegate in the Territory of Dakota. And yet he is presented by the 
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Senator from South Carolina as being a non-partisan man who isin- 
fluenced only by disinterested motives and business considerations. 
When a Democratie governor went to the Territory of Dakota the edict 
went forth from this capital that the division of the Territory must 
be prevented. The campaign was made; the question was submitted 
to a vote of the entire people of the Territory of Dakota. The anti- 
divisionists, the one-State men, the Domocratic officials of the Terri- 
tory lost, and the verdict of the people of Dakota was against them. 
Something had tobedone. I will not speak of different sections of the 
country; I will not say that there is any section of the country where 
the people do not abide by majorities; but I say wherever fair deal- 
ing is had, wherever regard for this Union is had, the people ought to 
regard the will of the majority. 

Submitted to the people of Dakota in an election confessedly fair, 
where nobody charges that there was fraud, the people of Dakota voted 
by a large majority, 5,000, in favor of division. Something had to be 
done. Mr. Johnson thereupon, within ten days afterwards, moved in 
the fhatter of calling the Aberdeen convention. Where was the cau- 
cus held to decide upon that? Not in the Territory of Dakota, but in 
St. Paul, in the State of Minnesota. When two sections of the Terri- 
tory wanted to meet to consider this question they went out of the Ter- 
ritory because the situation was such that it was inconvenient, if not 
impracticable, for them to meet at any point in the Territory, a com- 
mentary upon this whole question which ought not to be overlooked. 
That convention was called. 

It is said that there were fifteen thousand names to the call. They 
never have appeared; nobody has everseen those fifteen thousand names, 
unless it be Mr. Johnson. The Delegate of the Territory tells you in 
his testimony that the Territory was canvassed and advertised asa circus 
would be advertised to endeavor to get signatures to that call. It is 
said there were fifteen thousand names. Perhaps I can not deny it, 
but I say that nobody ever saw them that has told the committee so, 
except Mr. Johnson. The convention was held within about thirty 
days after this vote of the Territory, and I am not going to say any- 
thing about Captain Johnson or the men who attended that convention 
except what the Delegate says. He says their voice is entitled to the 
same credit that would be given to the voices of any other respectable 
gentlemen of Dakota in equal numbers, but the trouble is there were 
notenoughof them to make a convention. Youmightas well talk about 
Falstaff and his recruits constituting a regiment or a brigade as to talk 
about the numbers that were there constituting a convention which was 
expressive of the popular will of the people of Dakota. ‘There were in 
that convention not over 250 persons in an accredited delegation of 968. 
I have affidavits here on my table of three persons who say they counted 
the persons actually there, and that there were at no time over 180 
persons in attendance upon that convention. 

How was it when the constitutional conventions were held? From 
all portions of the Territory, in inclement weather, by stage and on 
foot, the delegates of the people of that Territory flocked to the con- 
vention. But here was a convention proposing to express a reversal of 
the judgment of the opinion of the people of that Territory given at 
the ballot-box, which consisted of one hundred and eighty men actually 
present; and how were they appointed? Some of them never were ap- 
pointed. I can not refer to many of these aftidavits, but here is one 
that I want to put in the RECORD: 


TERRITORY or DAKOTA, County of Bon Homme, ss: 


We, the undersigned, whose names are reported as members from Bon 
Homme County, Dakota, to the convention held in Aberdeen, Dak., December 
15, 1887, do solemnly swear that if elected as delegates to said convention it 
was without our knowledge or consent; that we did not attend said conven- 
tion, nor authorize any person or persons to act for us in said convention, and 
that we are not in sympathy with the avowed object of the convention as we 
understand it, namely, the one-State movement. 


There are nine names out of twelve delegates who appear on the roll of 
the convention who sign their names to this statement and swear to it 
and say they never were elected, and yet the vote of that county was 
cast, 12 votes, against the division of the Territory! Iwill referin what 
I have to say now to no county in regard to which I have not affidavits 
upon my table. 

aay BROWN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him one mo- 
ment 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. I understand there are possibly one or more speeches 
after the Senator concludes, and his speech will necessarily be a long 
ohe. Will he not yield to a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. PLATT. I cannot at the present time. Let me go through 
with my speech. It will not be long I assure the Senator. 

I will refer with regard to the mode in which those delegates were 
elected, to no cases except where I have affidavits upon my table to 
sustain the statements I make. Theyare from men who, I am assured 
by the Territorial Delegate, can be relied upon. 

Deuel County cast 10 votes on roll-call; no convention held or claimed 
*o have been held for the election of delegates. 

Bon Homme County I have spoken of. 

Grant County, twelve persons held the ‘‘ mass convention ’’ which was 
€» represent the sentiment, the overwhelming sentiment of the people 


of Grant County against division, and elected thirteen delegates. Twelve 
persons held a convention and elected thirteen delegates ! 

Day County, no convention, no delegates. The clerk of the county 
court voluntarily attended and cast 12 votes for Day County. 

Mr. BUTLER, Is that done at any election in the North? 

Mr. PLATT. Iam trying to make the Senator understand that this 
was not an election and was not an expression of the people of that Ter- 
ritory. - 

Mr. BUTLER. I thought those things were confined entirely to my 
party, according to that side of the Chamber. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. They are all for your party. 

Mr. BUTLER. When we have the help of the Senator from Ver- 
mont everything will be lovely ! 

Mr. PLATT. I beg the attention of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina to this. I hope to shock even him. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam shocked in advance. 

Mr. PLATT. Union County had just voted, for division of the Ter- 
ritory 587, and against it 290. No delegates were elected or attended 
the convention, but there were 17 votes on the roll-call. Seventeen 
votes were cast in that convention for Union County against division. 

Mr. BUTLER. The only thing that shocks me about that is that 
it occurred in Dakota. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Because the Democratic party exists there. 

Mr. PLATT. The truth about it is just this, that by ways which I 
can not recite without stirring up the Senators on the other side, ways 
which are familiar in certain sections of the country, the Democratic 
officials undertook to hold a convention up in Dakota and to call it a 
convention which expressed the will of the people, undertook to make 
a pitiful minority appear to be a majority. 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘The fact is that the Republicans were in the ma- 
jority in that convention. 

Mr. PLATT. Oh, no. 

Mr. BUTLER. So it is reported. s 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Reported by the same people who made up the 
convention. 

Mr. PLATT. Iam not through with this convention yet, this con- 
vention upon which the Senator from South Carolina bases all his 
hope of being able to show that the people of Dakota do not desire to 
be divided. Sanborn County had just voted, for division, 944, and 
against it, 95. They held a ‘‘mass meeting,” composed of two men, 
the postmaster and a man by the name of Carpenter; they held a con- 
vention and elected eight delegates, and 8 votes were cast in the con- 
vention. 

Mr. FRYE. Those votes were cast against division. 

Mr. PLATT. They all were. It was unanimous against division. 

Faulk County had just voted, 886 for division and 74 against it. 
There were four persons at the convention which elected delegates, the 
‘mass convention’? which elected delegates, and they sent six dele- 
gates. All voted against division. 

Mr. FRYE. A mass convention of four! 

Mr. PLATT. Codington County had just voted 977 votes for divis- 
ionand 361 against. Atits ‘‘mass convention ™” there were eleven dele- 
gates chosen by six persons, and one delegate attended the convention 
and cast a vote for the whole eleven. 

Burleigh County, in which Bismarck is located, the capital of the 
Territory, a populous capital, held another ‘mass convention ’’ to elect 
delegates, and seven men and a boy sent eleven delegates. Ihave the 
affidavits here, and they would not be disputed if I gave the names of 
the men. 

La Moure County, Northern Dakota. This is where it is said they 
do not want to be divided. There were five men and a boy in the 
mass convention and they elected five delegates. The boy did not get 


in. 

In Yankton County, in the Southeastern part of the Territory, where 
it is said the home of this division sentiment is, which had just voted 
796 for division and 67 against it, they had twenty persons attending 
the mass convention. Those eleven men chose nineteen delegates, and 
how many attended nobody knows, but the whole nineteen votes were 
cast. 

As to Davison County, I have an affidavit here from a man who was 
one of the members of the massconvention. Davison County had just 
voted 1,013 votes for division and 179 against it. It sent twelve dele- 
gates to represent that county as being opposed to division and one of 
the men who attended that convention gives his affidavit in which he 
says: 

4 few ofus got together and made up the list, not to exceed ten persons in all. 

Lawrence County—and I muststopa moment. This will be the last 
to which I shall allude. They are all of the same kind, but I must 
allude to Lawrence County. 

I wanted to read from the resolutions that were passed in the Law- 
rence County convention. Deadwood is in Lawrence County. Law- 


rence County is a populous county in the mining district of Dakota. It 
has ten or twelve thousand inhabitants, It has been a division county, 
always a division county, and Judge Bennett, whom the Senator from 
South Carolina quotes with a good deal of gusto, attended that conven- 
There they passed resolutions against division and in favor of 


tion. 
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admission as one State; high-sounding resolutions. You would have 
supposed to listen to these resolutions that the whole people of Law- 
rence County were terribly in earnest about this question of being ad- 
mitted as one State. Here are the resolutions: 

Whereas the Territory of Dakota from small beginning has grown in strength, 
wealth, population, and in the varied industries of civilization to proportions 
so great as fairly to entitle her to statehood; and, asthe times are auspicious for 
her citizens to request Congress of the United States—which is charged with 
duty and clothed with the power of admitting new States—to hasten thatevent 
by an early consideration of the condition of our people and their strong desire 
for local self government—to end we invite public attention to the general 
intelligence of the people who have selected homes and cast their lots on the vir- 
gin bosom of this empire Territory, to their publicand social virtues, to the rapid 
strides of social industries, the bounteous rewards bestowed on the labor of the 
husbandman and the miner, to the strong financial credit which the Territory 
has without as well as within her borders, and to the good order observed 
everywhere within her limits. The local feeling manifest,in times past, in cer- 
tain sections, to arrogate for the inhabitants of a section of the Territory extraor- 
dinary political power belonging only to Congress has subsided, and is rapidly 
dissipating under more sober consideration, 

Therefore, the er a of Lawrence County in convention assembled at Dead- 
wood, declare that they are desirous that our form of H government shall 
be changed to a more stable and satisfactory one of a State; and irrespective of 
party aililiations, they respectfully request the national Congress to pass an act 
to enable the people of the Territory to form a State government in the usual 
and ordinary manner, and that the same paternal solicitude heretofore evinced, 
and the same generous bounty that has been extended by Congress toward new 
States, may not be omitted in the enabling act for Dakota, Itis therefore, 

Resolved, That this Convention desires the early admission as a State of the 
Union of the entire Territory of Dakota. 5 

I suppose that when these resolutions were presented by the Senator 
from South Carolina, Senators who paid attention pictured to them- 
selves a great, earnest uprising of the people of Lawrence County to 
express themselves upon this subject. They thought of the full hall, 
of the enthusiasm manifested in their haste to get in notas two States 
butas one. Iam sorry to disturb them in their enjoyment of the pict- 
ure, but Lawrence County had just voted 1,054 for division and 641 
against it. ‘The ‘‘mass convention’’ consisted of sixteen persons—the 
convention that passed these high-sounding resolutions. I have here 
the names of all the persons who composed it, and their politics and 
their offices. Of the six names signed to the call for Lawrence County, 
two are unknown to anybody in the county, and one is a resident of 
Clay County. But these sixteen men sent twenty-one delegates to the 
convention that adopted these wonderful resolutions expressive of the 
will of the people of Lawrence County for early admission as a whole, 
but they did not attend. 

They sent them, but they did not go; and the most remarkable thing 
about the whole matter is that this county, brought up here and relied 
upon by the Senator from South Carolina upon the authority of Judge 
Bennett as being in favor of the admission of the whole Territory as 
one State, cast its vote in that convention by Governor Pennington 
authorized by a vote of the convention to cast the vote of Lawrence 
County, and here it is in the record. Here is part of the record of the 
convention: 

Governor PENNINGTON. As to the letter from my distinguished friend, of 
Lawrence Conor I desire, as the Congressman would say, to adopt that asa 
part of my speech, and I move that the chairman be authorized to name some 

rson present, if any one is present who can do so, to cast the entire vote of 

wrenes County. 

The motion was seconded by M. W. Greene, of Cass County, and carried. 

The Chair then appointed Governor Pennington as the person to cast the vote 
of Lawrence County. 

Mr. DAWES. Where did he live? 

Mr. PLATT. He lived at Yankton. Is it not a farce? Was ever 
such a farce as the attempt to make out that this Aberdeen conven- 
,ion—this skeleton of a convention of not more than 180 men—speak 
for the people of the Territory of Dakota as to whether they want one or 
two States? It is too late to say that the people of Dakota do not de- 
siredivision. They have been praying for it ever since 1871. They have 
been begging for it. They have come, as the Senator from Missouri 
would have them come, on their knees, to ask for it; and the only 
reason there was not a much larger majority in favor of division than 
appeared at the election in which the vote was cast, as I stated in my 
opening argument, was simply because they had been given to under- 
stand by the leaders of the Democratic party in Washington that they 
could not get in unless they came as one State. 

Let me read just a word from the letter of Mr. SPRINGER to the 
Aberdeen convention. Wasit not a strange thing in a far-off Territory, 
where its people were supposed to meet to determine how they should 
petition Congress to be admitted into the Union as a State, to express 
their own sentiments untrammeled and uninfluenced, that a letter from 
the Democratic chairman of the Committee on the Territories in the 
House of Representatives should be spread upon the records of that 
convention? What would have been said if at a division meeting a let- 
ter had been sent to the meeting from me telling them to hold on and 
stand by their position, that the day of deliverance was near; to be 
patient, and that their claim would at last be recognized by the Amer- 
ican people? What would have been said about that? And yet Mr. 
SPRINGER tells them at that convention: 

Those who are wedded to the idea of division ea hes postpone the realiza- 


tion of their hopes until a more convenientseason, For I can assure them, from 
my knowledge of public sentiment here— 
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At Washington— 


that the division of Dakota at this time, and the erection of two States within 
her border, is utterly impossible. 


He told the truth; hespoke for alarger constituency than the Territo- 
rial Committee of the House; he spoke for the entire Democratic party. 

Now, Mr. President, a single allusion to another thing that was said 
by the Senator from South Carolina. He attacks the report made by 
me, and suggests that it is impossible that the name that was proposed 
to be given to the Territory which would remain after the State should 
be admitted could have any influence whatever in determining whether 
the people would vote for admission asa whole or for division. I think 
it is a wonder that the people of that Territory at that election voted 
5,000 strong for division. Their desire for statehood is so intense, they 
are so anxious to be admitted to participate in the benefits and privi- 
leges of this Union, they so desire statehood at any price, that I should 
not have been surprised if the vote had been against division; and then 
a people dislikes to have its name taken away from it. I have no 
doubt, as I stated in my report, that it cost many votes. The Senator 
from South Carolina says, is it possible that the proposed name of Lin- 
coln should make anybody vote against division, that the proposal that 
the name of that great and illustrious President should be given to the 
Territory should have any influence upon the people? 

Heseems to draw by inference the conclusion that the people of Dakota 
do not reverence the name of Lincoln as do the people of South Caro- 
lina and the Senator himself, ifthatcanbetrue. Why, Mr. President, 
no such inference is to be drawn. Suppose that some one should pro- 
pose to change the name of the Senator and call him by the name of 
that most illustrious of all Presidents, the father of his country, and 
that his name henceforth, instead of being Matthew C. Butler should 
be Matthew C. Washington, and that he should object and say, ‘‘ My 
name is Butler; I do not desire to changeit.’’ Would he be held lack- 
ing in respect and admiration for the great name of Washington? Not 
atall. And no more are the soldiers of North Dakota, who followed 
the flag and carried the musket, who, under the lead of the great Lin- 
coln, preserved the Government when it was assailed—no more are they 
to be charged with being wantingin respect tothe name of Lincoln. I 
congratulate the Senator from South Carolina, and I congratulate the 
country on his new-born zeal and admiration for the memory of Lincoln. 

Me BUTLER. _ Will the Senator from Connecticut permit me to say 
a word? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Every Southern man in his heart admits that Mr. 
Lincoln was a true patriot, and does him reverence and honor. So this 
is not new-born zeal on my part. 

Mr. PLATT. Oh, Mr. President, I am not very old, but I remem- 
ber the time myself—I do not attribute it to the Senator from South 
Carolina—when the men of his section and with whom he affiliated 
called that great man a ‘‘tyrant’’ and his soldiers ‘‘ Lincoln’s hire- 
lings,” when they called him a ‘‘ buffoon” and a ‘‘ baboon,”’ and I 
think I donot misstate the truth of history when I say that a recently 
chosen occupant of a seat upon the bench of the Supreme Court ina pub- 
lic speech called him a ‘‘ buffoon.”’ 

Mr.BUTLER. Where was that, and when ? 

Mr. PLATT. I think it wasinaRichmondspeech. All these things 
are too recent in the memory of some of us. The election of Abraham 
Lincoln was made the occasion of secession. In the secession conven- 
tion it was insisted upon as a justifiable cause of secession. I congrat- 
ulate the Senator and the country once more that whether the loveand 
admiration are new-born or old-born, he and his people do now admire 
and reverence the name of Lincoln. 

One otherallusion, and I am done. There have been many surprises, 
Mr. President, in this discussion; but the greatest surprise of all was 
when the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TuRPIE] suggested that I had 
some ambition in this matter, that I was ambitiousin some way to con- 
nect my name with the future history of the State of South Dakota, 
that I might be considered in some sense as its legislative founder. 
No, Mr. President, this movement did not originate with me. It has 
been here year after year, advocated by abler men than myself, but by 
none, I am sure, who have felt more keenly the injustice done to this 
people. Ifthe Senator from Indiana had known me as I would wish 
to be known, he would have understood that the idea of connecting my 
name with the future of the State of South Dakota had never entered 
my mind. 

Mr. President, if I know my own heart, ambition is with me a thing 
of the past. Whatever of ambition I may have had in my younger 
years has been satisfied in fall measure by the confidence which is re- 
posed in me by the people of my own State. I have but a single am- 
bition left, and that has prompted me in all that I have done with 
reference to South Dakota. It is to do well, as well as I may, those 
things which are set me todo. But, if I were ambitious, what nobler, 
higher incentive or motive could a man have than here in the Senate 
of the United States to speak for that voiceless people of South Dakota, 
to beg, yes, in their name, to demand that the citizens of that Territory 
shall be accorded the common right enjoyed by the humblest citizens 
of any State—the right of self-government? 
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Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, it was stated yesterday by the Senator 
from Ohio that gross outrages on the ballot-box had been committed 
all over the South; and the Senator from Massachusetts to-day has re- 
ferred to the events of the election of 1876 in Florida, I do notthink I 
should be justified in remaining entirely silentat the present time under 
such accusations, because my silence might be construed as admitting 
the truth of the statements made; but still I do not propose to consume 
the time of the Senate at this late hour, after this long discussion, in 
bringing up the matter; but I simply desire to give notice that I will 
on a future occasion submit a few remarks on the condition of things 
in the State of Florida. 

Mr. CALL. Ido not propose to detain the Senate by making any 
further remarks on this bill; but I wish to make a statement of facts, 
which will saga SA about five minutes, that I think will be a success- 
ful refutation of and answer to the argument made by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] in regard to the Electoral Commis- 
sion. I wish it to go on the record in reply to his statement that the 
commission acted under the authority of the principle that the tribu- 
nals of the State were to be respected in their action as a finality in 
determining who were chosen electors of President, 

In the State of Florida the Republican returning board, upon the 
conclusion of their informal canvass of the returns, were served with 
a mandamus from the Republican supreme court of the State of Flor- 
ida, requiring them to canvass all the returns of the different counties, 
In reply to that writ the Republican returning board did canvass, under 
the instructions of the supreme court of the State, a Republican tri- 
bunal, the vote of that State, and declared the Democratic candidate, 
Drew, elected governor. No canvass was made by them under any 
writ of the court of the electoral candidates, but they applied a differ- 
ent rule to the canvass for the electoral candidates, excluding from the 
return the celebrated precinct box No. 2, I think it was. 

Atthatstage of the transaction the circuit court of theState of Florida 
was appealed to and by a writ of quo warranto addressed to those 
electors who, under this canvass, were declared to be the electors, and 
upon proceedings had in accordance with law under the construction 
and the decision of the Republican supreme court of the State, the 
judgment was awarded in favor of the Democratic electors according 
to the canvass as made under thedirection of the supreme court. The 
governor, who was installed under that decision of the supreme court, 
certified to the fact that these were the electors elected under that can- 
vass and construction of the law by the supreme court of the State, 
that the judgment rendered in the circuit court, from which no appeal 
was taken, and the records of these proceedings were correct records 
to which full faith should be given under the provisions of law. 

Thus stood the case before the commission, with the certificate of 
the governor installed under the mandamus of the supreme court de- 
claring the canvass of the electoral votes to have been irregular and 
fraudulent, with the canvass as made by the Legislature of the State, 
having thus the judgment of the supreme court, the judgment of the 
circuit court, the certificate of the governor of the State, and behind 
it all the fact, as admitted and on file in the records here, that the 
vote for the Hayes electors at No. 2 precinct was a fraud from beginning 
to end and made upon a substituted return, forged and falsely sworn 
to and confessed by the very perpetrators of the fraud. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not propose to delay the Senate froma vote 
on the admission of Dakota by entering at length this evening into the 
discussion of the Presidential election of 1876 in reference to the con- 
troverted State of Florida or any other State. I hope I may be present 
in the Senate when the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco] takes 
occasion to submit the remarks which he has given notice that he will 
make on that subject, and I shall hope to maintain as best I may the 
justice, equity, and lawfulness of the count of the Presidential vote of 
the State of Florida in 1876 for President Hayes. 

In reference now to the statement made by the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. CALL] in regard to the judgment of the courts of the State 
of Florida, which he says was disregarded by the Electoral Commis- 
sion, I take occasion to call his attention to the fact that what he refers 
to was the finding of one judge of a circuit court of the State. The 
judgment of thesupreme court of the State of Florida never was ren- 
dered in favor of the election of my friend, the Senator, and the other 
three defeated candidates for Presidential electors. A quo warranto pro- 
ceeding was commenced on the 6th day of December, 1876, at the time 
when Presidential electors were engaged in casting their votes. It 
was prosecuted before one judge. A decision was rendered on the 25th 
day of January, 1877, and not until that time. An appeal wastaken, 
and that appeal never was heard before the supreme court of the State 
of Florida, and the electors had cast their votes on the 6th of Decem- 
ber and were casting them at the time this quo warranto proceeding 
was commenced, and, as every Senator knows, an appeal vacates a 
judgment, and the proceedings were in every point of view absolutely 
worthless for any p 

Mr. PASCO. I will state to the gentleman that the appeal was 
reached and that the counsel engaged in that cause for the Hayes 
electors abandoned the appeal. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I PAON such may have been the case 


after President Hayes was inaugura; 


Mr. PASCO, It was done when the case was reached on the docket. 
vat KENNA. The Senatorannounced that it had never been heard 
a 
Mr. CHANDLER. . Which Senator is addressing me? Am I yield- 
ing to the Senator from Florida or to the Senator from West Virginia? 
e PRESIDENT pro lempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
is entitled to the floor. 
Reis CHANDLER. Iam willing to yield to either Senator or to both 
at once. 

Mr. PASCO. I was saying—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator will excuse me. I think he was 
interrupted by the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. PASCO. Notatall. I will state that the appeal was heard by 
the supreme court. The counsel for the Hayes electors abandoned the 
case, and the appeal was dismissed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator state at what date? 

Mr. PASCO. ‘When the case came up from the court below, when 
the case came to the supreme court on the regular call of the docket, 
after the election. It was delayed because the counsel on one side re- 
fused to advance the case on the docket and allow it to be heard. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator state now when, as a matter of 
fact, the was abandoned ? 

Mr. P. . The appeal was abandoned. The appeal was only 
entered to delay action under the original judgment. It never was in- 
tended to be prosecuted. 

Mr. C DLER. Will the Senator state, if he knows, when the 
appeal was abandoned in the supreme court? 

Mr. PASCO. The appeal was taken after the election was over. 

Mr. CHANDLER. On what date was it abandoned ? 

Mr. PASCO. I can not give the date, but it was after the election 
was over. 

Mr. CHANDLER. After whatelection? After the 4th of March? 

Mr. PASCO. It wasafter the vote declaring the canvass of the coun- 
ties, and the result was declared by the Legislature. 

Mr. HOAR. Here is the statement of les O’Conor, one of the 
Democratic counsel, of the whole case. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Unless the Senator from Florida has something 
more to say, I will go on. 

Mr. PASCO. The appeal was never prosecuted and never was in- 
tended to be prosecuted. It was abandoned in the supreme court, and, 
finally, when the case was reached in its regular order on the docket, 
the supreme court made an order dismissing the ap; 

Mr. CHANDLER. The gentleman has been very free in stating the 
objects and motives of the appeal and of that prosecution. It is suf- 
ficient to say that it was the judgment of one member of the court on 
a nisi prius hearing. Itwas appealed from and the appeal was never 
heard, and by every rule of law the appeal vacated the judgment and 
it was of no account. 

Mr. KENNA. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENNA. Does the Senator mean to assert that when a judg- 
ment is rendered by a judge of a nisi prius court and that judgment is 
appealed from, the abandonment of that appeal does not leave the judg- 
ment of the judge of the nisi prius court in full force and effect ? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Idid notsay anything of thatkind. I said that 
pending the appeal the judgment was of no account, and I stand by 
that assertion. 

Mr, CALL. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CALL. Ishould like the Senator to answer the question whether 
he. asserts or denies that the canvass as ordered by the supreme court 
for governor determined exactly by the course of law what was the 
proper canvass of the vote for electors? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will answer the question by saying that I deny 
it, and I have before me the canvass. The vote for the Republican 
candidate for governor was several hundred less than the vote for the 
Republican candidates for electors, and when the recanvass was made 
by the canvassing board under the order of the supreme court of the 
State and in accordance with certain principles announced by the court, 
and that recanvass counted in the Democratic candidate for governor, 
the canvassing board proceeded to— 
make further return to the court, and say that though not ordered so to do by 
the court, for various reasons they deemed it best to make, while reassembled as 
a board as aforesaid, a recanvass of the said returns of the said election on file 
in the Office of the Secretary of State, of and concerning the election of other 
officers voted for at said election, which will be found in the certificate of the 
result of such recanvess hereto appended as part of this return. And the un- 
dersigned further inform the court that we our former canvass of the 
returns of the election for electors of Presidentand Vice-President of the United 
States, on file in the office of the of State, as conclusive. Yet, in view 
of the decision of the Supreme Court, we have re-examined the said returns, and 
find that a recanvass of them ing to the said decision would show that 
of the candidates for said electors Frederick ©. Humphreys received 24,215 votes, 
Charles H., Pearce received 24,211 votes, Thomas W. Long received 24,209 votes, 
William H. Holden received 24,215 votes, James E. Yonge received 24,004 votes, 
Wilkinson Call received 24,001 votes, Robert B. Hilton received 24,901 votes, 
Robert Bullock received 24,001 votes. 

So that upon the recanvass made by the canvassing board upon the 
order of the supreme court and in accordance with the principles of 
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the supreme court, my friend, the senior Senator, and the other three 
so-called Tilden electors were defeated by about 200. 

Mr. CALL, The question I asked the Senator to answer is this—— 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Florida will it me to ask the 
Senator from New Hampshire a question. I should like very much to 
know whether the Senator wants to try that Florida case over again 
this evening. If that is the intention, I will make my arrangement 
Wi 


Mr. PLATT. I hope we may have a vote on Dakota. 

Mr. CHANDLER. All I desire to add further—and I believe I have 
not occupied quite so much time as my interrupters—is to read at the 
request of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] Mr. O’Conor’s 
statement, He says: 

nto w: i court 
AE HE OO DS AE A AAY oE PORODA ee ee 

That was when the electors were voting— 
before they had cast their votes, which eventuated in a judgment against 
them on 25th of January, 1877. . 

Then it appears from Mr, McCrary’s statement that— 


An appeal hasbeen regularly taken in that case and that it is now pending in 
the supreme court of the State of Florida, and whatever may have been the 
ae xo force of the original judgment of the circuit court, it is vacated by 

This, however, is not the whole question with reference to the de- 
cision of the Electoral Commission, for a majority of the Electoral Com- 
mission held that after the electoral votes had been cast by the electors 
on the 6th day of December they were in the national ballot-boxes, 
and that they were beyond the reach of any State authority, Legisla- 
ture, court, or any other authority, and that I understand to be, as 
stated by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], the exact law 
which has recently been by both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. CALL. The Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield the floor altogether. 

Mr. CALL. This is all I have tosay. If the Senator had stated 
the fact that precisely the same return of the votes cast for electors 
and cast for governor required, by the decision of the supreme court, 
to be canvassed had been canvassed by that returning board, the result 
would have been in favor of the Democratic electors under the ruling 
of that court, not only in that case, but in the case of the governor. 

Does the Senator not know the fact that Mr. Dennis, a Republican 
official, and a politician of conspicuous standing and reputation in that 
State, himself testified—and his testimony is on file—that the returns 
which the returning board assigned to the electors at ballot-box No. 2 
was forged by himself and the affidavits attached to it, and that state- 
ment is on record? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I deny the statement of the Senator in toto. 
Mr. Dennis never testified to any such thing, and the principle that 
the Senator states in reference to the declaration of the vote npon the 
recanvass he states incorrectly, as I understand. 

Several SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Territories, 

Mr. BUTLER, I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. PADDOCK]. As he is not here I shall 
withhold my vote. I would vote ‘yea’? if at liberty. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when Mr. CocKRELL’s name was called). Iam 
requested by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] to state that 
he is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when Mr, DANTEL’s name was called). The Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] is necessarily absent. I have a stand- 
ing pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. I have 
transferred that pair, as the Senator from Vermont is also absent, to 
the Senator from Virginia, and therefore I reserve the right to vote. 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). I have agreed to pair 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PAYNE]. 

Mr. CULLOM. He is paired with another Senator. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam informed thatthe pair of the Senator from Ohio 
has been transferred to the senior Senator from California [Mr. STAN- 
FORD]. I vote ‘‘nay.’? 

Mr. BUTLER (when Mr. HAMPTON’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Hampton] is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Quay]. If present, my colleague would vote ‘* yea.” 

Mr. HISCOCK (when his name was called). Iwas paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Jones] with the understanding that I may 
vote to make a quorum, Understanding thatthe pair has been trans- 
ferred to another Senator, I vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. PLUMB Se his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the tor from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote ‘‘ nay” and he would vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON]. 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). On this question I am 


with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Conquirr], If he were 
ere, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEWART (when his name was called). On this question I 
am with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. If he were 
here, he would vote ‘‘ yea” and I should vote “nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MORGAN. I was paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
EVARTS], but the pair has been transferred to the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. VOORHEES]. 

Mr. CULLOM. Irise simply to announce pairs. The Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. TELLER] is paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Eustis]. The Senator from Colorado, if present, would vote ‘‘nay,’? 
and I suppose the Senator from Louisiana would vote ‘‘yea.’’ 
Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] is paired with the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Gipson]. The Senator from Maine would vote ‘‘nay,’’ if 
present, and the Senator from Louisiana would vote ‘‘yea.’? TheSen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. JoNEs] is paired with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hearst]. The Senator from Nevada, if present, would 
vote ‘‘nay,’’ and the Senator from California would vote ‘‘yea.’? The 
Senator from California [Mr. STANFORD] is paired with the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PAYNE], and, if present, would vote with his party. 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. RIDDLEBERGER] is with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. The pair of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. PADDOCK], I believe, has been announced. 

I believe those are all who are absent and unaccounted for. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—23, 
Bate, Call, Harris, n, 
Bai Coke, Kenna, 
Blackburn Faulkner, Morgan, Turpic, 
Blodgett, eorge, = Vance, 
Brown, Gorman, Pugh, Wi 
Butler, Gray, m, 

NAYS—26. 
Aldrich, Davis, Hiscock, Sabin, 
Allison, Dawes, oar, Sherman, 
Blair, Dolph, Ingalls. Spooner, 
Bowen, Edmun Manderson Stockbridge, 
Chace, Farwell, Mitchell, Wilson of Iowa, 
Chandler, Frye, almer, 
Cullom, Hawley, Piatt, 

ABSENT—N. 
Beck, Gibson, Morrill, Stanford, 
Cameron, Hale, Paddock, Ste 
Cockrell, Hampton, Payne, Teller, 
Colquitt, Hearst, Plumb, Vest, 
Daniel, Jones of Arkansas, Quay, Voorhees, 
Eustis, Jones of Nevada, Riddleberger, Wilson of Md, 
Evarts, McPherson, Sawyer, 
So the amendment of Mr. BUTLER to the amendment of the com- 

mittee was rejected. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment reported by the Committee on Territories to strike ont all after 
the enacting clause of the bill and insert a substitute, 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading,and was read 
the third time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I call for the yeas and nays on the passage of the 
pill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let the title be read. 

The SECRETARY. ‘‘A bill (S. 185) to provide for the admission of 
the State of Dakota into the Union, and for the organization of the Ter- 
ritory of Lincoln.” 

Mr, PLATT. The title can be amended after the passage of the bill. 
so EDMUNDS. Iask for the yeas and nays on the passage of the 
Riess gaas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 

e roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when Mr. HAMPTON’S name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. HAMPTON] is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Quay]. My colleague, if here, would vote ‘‘nay’’ and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania would vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when Mr. DANTEL’s name was called). I announce 
the pair of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. 

Mr. BERRY (when the name of Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, was called). 
My colleague [Mr. JONES, of Arkansas] is paired with the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Pappock]. If my colleague were present, he 
would yote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. MANDERSON (when Mr. PADDOCK’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. PADDOCK] is paired on this question. The pair has 
been announced, but I desire to announce further that he would vote 
“yea” if present. He is detained from the Chamber by sickness. 

Mr. PL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. If present he would vote ‘‘nay’’ 


and I should vote “yea.” 
Mr. QUAY (when his name was called), I am paired with the Sen- 
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ator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON]. If he were present, Ishould 
vote ‘‘yea.”’ $ 

Mr. STEWART (when his name was called). On this question I am 

ired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. If he were here, 

should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to announce that the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. TELLER] is paired with the Senatorfrom Louisiana [ Mr. Eustis]. 
The Senator from Colorado, if present, would vote ‘‘yea.’’ ‘The Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. HALE] is paired with the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Grnson]. Ifthe Senator from Maine were present he would vote 
“yea.” The Senator from Nevada [Mr. JoNES] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. Hearst]. The Senator from Nevada, if 
present, would vote ‘‘yea.’? The Senator from California [Mr. STAN- 
FORD] is paired with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PAYNE]. TheSena- 
tor from California, if present, would vot ‘‘yea.’’ The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. RIDDLEBERGER] is paired with the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON ], and, as I am‘informed, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia would vote ‘‘yea,’’ if present. The pair of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. PADDOCK] has, I believe, been announced. TheSena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] is paired with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BuTLER]. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCK- 
RELL}. 

dou LLOM. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], if 
present, would vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. FAULKNER. I announce that the Senator from Indiana [ Mr. 
VoorHEES] is paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. Evarts]. 


Mr. SA Iam paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
CoLquitT]. 
The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 23; as follows: 
YEAS—26. 
Aldrich, Davis, Hiscock, Sabin, 
Allison, Dawes, Hoar, Sherman, 
Blair, Dolph, Ingalls, Spooner, 
Bowen, Edmunds, Manderson, Stockbridge, 
$ Farwell, Mitchell, Wilson of Iowa. 
Chandler, Frye Palmer, 
Cullom, Hawley, Platt, 
NAYS—23, 
en Coke ant Bonba 
5 enna, ulsbury, 
Blackburn, Faulkner, Morgan, ie, ý 
Blodgett, rge, Pasco, Vance, 
Brown, Gorman, Pugh, Walthall 
Butler, Gray, Ransom, 
ABSENT—27, 
Beck, Gibson, Morrill, Stanford, 
Cameron, Hale, Paddock, Stewart, 
K Hampton, Payne, Teller, 
Colquitt, Hears Plumb, Vest, 
Daniel, Jonesof Arkansas, wee Voorhees, 
Eustis, Jones of Nevada, Riddleberger, Wilson of Md. 
Evarts, McPherson, Sawyer, 
So the bill was s 
Mr. PLATT. moye to amend the title so as to read: ‘‘A bill to 


provide for the admission of the State of South Dakota into the Union, 
and for the organization of the Territory of North Dakota.” 

The amendment to the title was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT. I had intended to ask the Senate immediately upon 
the conclusion of this bill to take up the other bills for three Territo- 
ries, but I know now that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] 
is desirous of proceeding with the special order, and that is entitled to 
the right of way. I wish merely to say that just as soon as I can get 
up those bills for the admission of the three other Territories as States 
I shall do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘Two bills have been assigned by 
order of the Senate as special orders. 

Mr. SPOONER. Iask the unanimous consent of the Senate to make 
a report. \ 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be received, if there 
be no objection, 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 56) authorizing the 
use and improvement of Castle Island, in Boston Harbor, reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishall ask to have that Castle Island joint resolution 
taken up in the morning hour at an early day next week. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (S. 349) for the erection of a 
public building at Akron, Ohio, reported it with amendments, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1864) to provide for the erection of a public building at San Diego, 
Cal., reported it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 


the bill (S. 1948) to authorize the Fort Smith and Choctaw Bridge Com- 
pany to construct a bridge across the Poteau River, in the Choctaw 
Nation, near Fort Smith, Ark., reported it with amendments. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1507) providing for an additional associate 
justice of the supreme court of the Territory of Utah, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it with amendments. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before submitting that motion the 
Chair will lay before the Senate bills from the House of Representatives 
for reference. 

The bill (H. R. 5929) to extend the time for the completion of a 
bridge across Staten Island Sound was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (H. R. 8560) to establish a department of labor was read 
twjce by its title, and referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

The bill (H. R. 8665) to create boards of arbitration or commission 
for settling controversies and differences between railroad corporations 
and other common carriers engaged in interstate and Territorial trans- 
Pua os property or passengers and their employés was read twice 
by its title, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, if no objection be interposed. 

Mr. BLAIR. The bill from the House providing for the appoint- 
ment of a board of arbitration should be referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be no objection. 


That reference will be made if there 


BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 2740) for the relief of the trus- 
tees of the German Evangelical Church of Martinsburgh, W. Va. ; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims, 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
special order, which is the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Animal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation 
of live-stock and their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia and other diseases among domestic animals, and for other pur- 


poses, 

Mr. HARRIS. I renew my motion that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until Monday, April 23, 1888, at 12 o’clock m, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, April 19, 1888. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev, W. 
H. MILBURN, D, D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


UNITED STATES PENITENTIARY, DEER LODGE CITY, MONT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Attorney- 
General, transmitting a letter from the governor of Montana, recom- 
mending additions to the United States penitentiary at Deer Lodge 
City, Mont.; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. ` 


KANSAS CITY, TEXARKANA AND GULF RAILROAD. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2179) author- 
izing the Kansas City, Texarkana and Gulf Railroad Company to bridge 
the Red and Little Rivers, in the State of Arkansas; which was read a 
first and second time. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, this is exactly similar to the bi'l intro- 
duced by me some time ago, and which has been favorably reported by 
the House Committee on Commerce, and would no doubt have been 
passed but for the filibuster of last week, which knocked the committee 
outofitsday. This road has been constructed to Red River, one of the 
rivers to be bridged, and I therefore ask unanimous consent that it be 
considered now. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to the right of ob- 
jection. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I feel compelled 
to demand the regular order, even against the request of one of my col- 


leagues. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Speaker, this is an important matter to the rail- 
road company and some of my constituents who want the road. It is 
important that it pass at once. It will take no money, and but little 
time, only enough to read it. If more I will agree to withdraw it. It 
will not interfere with the tariff bill, or with any other matter of im- 
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portance, and it should be considered now. It will take but a very 
few minutes. The road is constructed to one of the rivers, and this 
authority to bridge the stream in question should be granted at once. 
I am utterly astonished that my colleague should interpose his objec- 
tion to a measure so just and urgent. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. There is no objection to the 
bill on my part; but for the purpose of getting on with matters of pub- 
lic importance I must insist upon the regular order. 

Mr. MCRAE. ‘Thatis noexplanationatall. It defeats the bill, and 
men are presumed to intend the consequences of their own acts, This 
is a matter of public importance. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let the bill lie over until to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House Senate bills; which were 
severally read twice, and referred as follows, namely: 

The bill (S. 21) to provide for the construction ofa public building at 
Salem, Oregon—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The bill (S. 164) for the erection of a public building in the city of 
Pawtucket, R. I.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The bill (S. 327) for the erection of a public building at Stillwater, 
Minn.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The bill (S. 1200) for the erection of a public building in the city of 
Lansing, State of Michigan—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

The bill (S. 1592) to continue the publication of the supplement to the 
Revised Statutes—to the Committee on the Revision of the Laws. 

The bill (S. 2085) to provide for protecting the navigation of the Illi- 
nois River by extending the system of beacon lights to said river—to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (S. 2121) authorizing the construction of a public building at 
Burlington, lowa—tothe Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 24) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to loan certain scientific instraments—to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, 

OMAHA INDIANS, NEBRASKA. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2267) for the 
relief of the Omaha tribe of Indians in Nebraska, to extend the time 
of payment to purchasers of land of said Indians, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read twice. 

Mr. DORSEY. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of that bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas insists upon the 
regular order, which cuts off all requests for unanimous consent. 

r. DORSEY. It will take but a moment. 

The SPEAKER. TheChair will submit the gentleman’s request to 
the House. Is there objection to the present consideration of the Sen- 
ate bill? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. The regular order has been 
demanded, Mr, Speaker. 

Mr. DORSEY. Then I ask that this bill be allowed to remain on 
the table for the present. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I make the same 
request with reference to the bill called up by my colleague [Mr. 
MCRAE] a few moments ago. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 


REFERENCE OF SENATE BILLS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House bills of the Senate; which 
were severally read twice, and referred as follows, namely: 

The bill (S. 2650) to change the time of the meeting of the district 
court of the southern district of Mississippi, and for other purposes— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. ; 

The bill (S. 888) granting a pension to Mercy A. Cutts—to the Com: 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 1575) granting an increase of pension to William Wal- 
lace Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 1819) granting an increase of pension to Col. D. M. Fox— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 1885) granting a pension to Margaret Tonkin—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

The bill (S. 1912) grantingan increase of pension to William Irving— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 1922) for the relief of Theodore 8. Stewart—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 1933) granting a pension to Zenas T. Haines—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2208) granting a pension to Cyrus Tuttle—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 5 

The bill (S. 2012) granting increase of pension to Marcus D. Ray- 
mond—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2018) granting an increase of pension to Henry Sprague— 
_ to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


The biil (S. 2069) granting a pension to Penrose Frank—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2089) for the relief of Mrs. Elizabeth White—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. k 

The bill (S. 2091) granting a pension to Frances H. Plummer—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2105) granting an increase of pension to Joseph Ver- 
bisky—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2106) granting a pension to William Kelsey—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2117) granting a pension to Ellen Miller—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2137) for the relief of Rosaloo Sage—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2144) granting a pension to Rosalie Alex—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2194) granting a pension to Annie Leonard—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2233) granting a pension to William P. Madden—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2240) for the relief of George S. Thwing—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

‘The bill (8. 2383) granting a pension to James Anderson—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2652) granting a pension to Gustave E. Peters—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 2653) granting a pension to Mary Curtin—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. BROWER, until Thursday, April 26, on account of important 
business, 

To Mr. BowDEN, indefinitely, on account of important business, 

To Mr. Rusk, until Thursday next, on account of important business, 

To Mr, LODGE, for three days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. YODER, indefinitely, on account of important business. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. Grout to with- 
draw papers in support of House bill 7186, Forty-ninth Congress, grant- 
ing a pension to John E. Rollins, without leaving copies on file. 

Also, to Mr. WHEELER to withdraw from the files all the papers in 
the case of the claim of John B. Read, for compensation for the use of 
projectiles by the United States, such papers having been acted upon 
by the Military Committee of the House. 

EMORY R. SEWARD. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 7319) for 
the relief of Emory R. Seward, returned with amendments and a re- 
quest by the Senate for a committee of conference. 

Mr. BELDEN. I ask unanimous consent that the House non-concur 
in the amendments, and that the request of the Senate for a commit- 
tee of conference be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from New * 
York that the gentleman from Arkansas demands the regular order, 
and unless that is withdrawn the Chair must enforce the regular order. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Let that lie on the table. 

Some time subsequently, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, said: I learn that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BELDEN], who asked for the appointment 
of a conference committee, is compelled to leave the city to attend a 
funeral. In regard to his request I withdraw the demand for the reg- 
ular order, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York has stated his re- 
quest, If there be no objection, the Senate amendments to the bill 
(H. R. 7319) will be non-concurred in and a committee of conference 
agreed to as requested. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair will appoint the managers of the con- 
ference on the part of the House during the day. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 7220) to amend an act entitled ‘‘ An act for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Chattanooga, Tenn.,’’ approved February 
25, 1885, and the act amendatory thereof approved February 25, 1887. 

A bill (H. R. 7315) to divide the Great Sioux Indian reservation into 
separate smaller reservations, and for other purposes. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for re- 


Mr. MILLS. Task unanimous consent to make a request which I 
think will meet the views of gentlemen interested. I propose that 


to-day the Committee on Ways and Means shall give way to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for the completion of the Indian appropria- 
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tion bill and for the pension appropriation bill, and that Saturday be 
taken from the Committee on Public Lands and be deyoted to the con- 
tinuation of the tariff debate, and that the Committee on Public Lands 
shall have next Tuesday in lieu of Saturday. To-morrow, of course, 
is private bill day. 

. PAYSON. Iask the gentleman whether the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands | Mr. HOLMAN] has been consulted ? 

Mr. MILLS. He has been, and agrees to this arrangement. 

Mr. HOLMAN, That is correct. 

Mr. BURROWS. Why might not the Committee on Public Lands 
have its day on Saturday, as previously agreed, and let the debate on 
the tariff be resumed on Tuesday ? 

Mr. MILLS. I made the su tion at the instance of my friend 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. If my friend from Tennessee is 
willing and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] is willing, 
I have no objection to what the gentleman from Michigan suggests. 

Mr, MCMILLIN. I have no feeling in the matter. Whatever suits 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means will be agreeable 
tome. The House no doubt desires to get the appropriation billsinto 
the Senate as speedily as possible that the Senate may have an oppor- 
tunity of working upon them. 

The SPEAKER. Then there is no necessity forany order. 

Mr. McCREARY. I wish to inquire whether the pension appropri- 
ation bill comes next on the Calendar to the Indian appropriation bill? 

Mr. MILLS. It does. 

The SPEAKER. There is no necessity for any order if it is under- 
stood that the House will assign to-day for the consideration of other 
business than the tariff. 

Mr. MILLS. Is that agreed to? 

The SPEAKER. There is no necessity for an agreement. Theorder 
giving Saturday to the Committee on the Public Lands has already been 
made; and all the gentleman from Texas has to do to carry ont his prop- 
osition is simply not to move to-day that the House go into Committee 
of the Whole for the consideration of revenue measures. 

Mr. REED. Then that is understood. 


BEACON LIGHTS FOR ILLINOIS RIVER. 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(S. 2085) to provide for protecting the navigation of the Illinois River 
by extending the system of beacon lights to said river, which was laid 
before the House this morning, be returned to the Speaker's table. 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. FORAN. I desire to make a personal explanation. During the 
latter part of last week I was paired with the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Ho_mes]. When I reached the city yesterday morning I notified 
the officer who has charge of the pairs that my pair would be withdrawn, 
and supposed it would be. On yesterday I voted and find that I am 
recorded as being paired. It was not my fault. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PEEL. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of resuming 

* the consideration of the Indian appropriation bill. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will have first to move to dispense 
with the morning hour for the reports of committees, which requires a 


two-thirds vote. 

Mr. PEEL. I make that motion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If the morning hour is dispensed with, I ask 
unanimous consent that gentlemen who have reports to make have 
leave to file them at the Clerk’s desk. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The motion to dispense with the morning hour was agreed to, two- 
thirds voting in favor thereof. 

The reports filed at the Clerk’s desk were as follows: 

RELIEF FOR POOR IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1938) mak- 
ing an additional appropriation for the relief of the poor of the District 
of Columbia; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

ARREARS OF TAXES IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL also, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, reported back with a favorable recommendation the joint resolution 
(8. R. 42) extending the provisions of an act entitled “‘An act relating to 
arrears of taxes in the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1887; 
which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

RECORD OF WILLS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. HEMPHILL also, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 
1514) relating to the record of wills in the District of Columbia; which 
was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 


THOMAS H, NORTON AND JAMES M’LEAN, 


Mr, McCULLOGH, from the Committee on Claims, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 109) for the relief of 
Thomas H. Norton and James McLean; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and,with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. e 

BRIDGE ACROSS POTOMAC RIVER. 


Mr. ROWELL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
reported back with an amendment the bill (S. 2458) to amend an act 
to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Eastern Branch of 
the Potomac River at the foot of Pennsylvania avenue east; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with the amendment and accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

WASHINGTON CABLE ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 

Mr. ROWELL also, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
reported back with amendments the bill (S. 931) to incorporate the 
Washington Cable Electric Railway of the District of Columbia; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the amendments and accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT LIMA, OHIO. 

Mr. NEAL, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
reported, as a substitute for the bill H. R. 6142, a bill (H. R. 9556 
for the erection of a public building at Lima, Ohio; which was read a 
firstand second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

The bill H. R. 6142 was laid on the table. 


CITY OF TACOMA, WASII. 


Mr. VOORHEES, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1870) granting the use 
of certain lands in Pierce County, Washington Territory, to the city of 
Tacoma for the purposes of a public park; which was referred to the 
atest Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

PATENT TO LAND IN ARKANSAS. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1082) to authorize 
the issuance of patent to certain land in Arkansas; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, orcered to be printed. 


AID TO WRECKED VESSELS. 


Mr. CHIPMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 8063) to amend 
an act entitled ‘‘An act to aid vessels wrecked or disabled in the waters 
coterminous to the United States and the Dominion of Canada,” ap- 
proved June 19, 1878; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. GALLINGER, in accordance with leave hitherto granted, pre- 
sented the views of the minority of the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
on the bill (S. 181) granting pensions to ex-soldiers and sailors who are 
incapacitated for the performance.of manual labor, and providing for 
pensions to dependent relatives of deceased soldiers and sailors; which 
were ordered to be printed with the report of the committee, as Part 2. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The motion that the House resolve itselfinto Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of appropriation 
bills was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering general 
appropriation bills. The Clerk will report the pending bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8565) making appropriations for the current and contingent ex- 
sone of the Indian Department and fulfilling treaty stipulatiens with various 

dian tribes for the year ending June 30, 1889, and for er purposes, 

The CHAIRMAN. At the last sitting of the Committee of the Whole 
upon this bill an amendment was pending which the Clerk will now 


report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


After line 1020, the following amendment was submitted by the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. Cannon: 

“For the support of eighty Indians at the Cherokee training-school, at Cher- 
okee, N. C., at x annum each, $12,000." 

To which the following amendment was proposed by the gentleman from 
SUES be cath ton rE be employed by the Commissi t 
“To id ow persons as ma; emplo; y m oner oi 
Indian Affairs to superintend such rrenean fij andfor the support of such schools.” 


Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina, Mr. Chairman, I desire permis- 
sion to withdraw that amendment, in order that I may offer another by 
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way of a substitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina, offered the following as a sub- 
stitute for the pending amendment of Mr. CANNON: 

For the su rt of the training-school at Cherokee, N, C., and such gas 
schools as the ioner of Indian Affairs may think hecessary, $12,000, 

Mr. CANNON. I ean not assent to that amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, my purpose 
in offering this amendment is to give a discretion to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. I do not want to interfere at all with the school 
already established; but the trouble is that that school is so situated 
that a considerable number of pupils living at a distance of from 50 to 
60 miles are deprived of its benefits. My purpose is to put within the 
control of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs this $12,000, so that he 
may keep up this existing school and also may establish such others as 
he may think necessary for the benefit of the whole of the Indians in 
that part of the country. I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman desires to provide 
for additional training-Schools, I hope he will offer an amendment for 
that purpose that will not interfere with the one I have offered. These 
are the facts touching the training-school for the Eastern Cherokees. 
There is one training-school, and it has now only forty pupils. Gentle- 
men understand what a training-school is. It is a boarding-school 
where the Indian children are clothed, boarded, and taught. 

Now, there are only three thousand of these. Eastern Cherokees in 
North Carolina, taken all together, men, women, and children. Besides 
this trainin there are day schools which are supported from the 
trust fund that belongs to the Eastern Cherokees. The Indian agent, 
an appointee of the t Administration, and, as I understand, a 
very intelligent man, reports that this training-school, now situate on 
the reservation, has a capacity for from eighty toone hundred students, 
whereas it has only forty. The amendment I have offered provides for 
eighty instead of forty at $150 a year eacli,which is $37 below the av- 
erage cost of supporting the students at the other Government train- 

ing-schools. It seems to me that where there are only three thousand 
Indians, men, women, and children all told, it would k folly to estab- 
lish another training-school until the existing one is fally utilized. I 
have not seen Mr. Smith, the chief of the Eastern Cherokees, who is 
a man of very good intelligence and who represents his tribe here, but 
Iam informed by gentlemen who have seen him that he is very anx- 
ious that this appropriation should be made aceording to the amend- 
ment which I have offered. Now, it may be that another boarding- 
school should be established for these Indians, but that will come in 
time, Let us first utilize the one we have before we undertake to pro- 
vide for another. The education of these Eastern Cherokees and Ae 
progress they have made is a very interesting subject. Iundertake to 
say from the examination I have beenable to give to it that they have 
made better progress than perhaps any other Indians upon the conti- 
nent within the last five years. But while that is true their funds have 
been somewhat dissipated. 

In 1875 Congress set apart this fund for the puspos! educating the 
Eastern Cherokees. It then amounted to $76,927. A year afterwards, 
in 1876, it was found that the fund had dwindled to 5951433, and then 
B provision was inserted in the statute prohibiting the useof more than 
$6,000, ipal and interest, in any one year. In 1877 the fund stood 
at $40,557, and in 1887 at $31,268; but itis fair to state that for some 

years past, "as I am informed, under the present management of that 
fand, the interest only is used, and that for the support of the day 
schools for the Eastern Cherokees; and the chief says, the gentleman in 
charge says, the chureh says, and all hands say that the educational 
facilities have never before been so good and so thorough as they are at 
this time. Iam told that the chief expressly desires there should be 
no interference with the present educational facilities for these In- 
dians. Therefore, I feel constrained to resist the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, and to ask that the amendment 
which I have submitted be adopted. If, in addition tomy amendment, 
any further provision be deemed wise by the House, let it be offered 
and adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I have but a 
few words to say in reply to the position taken by the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Cannon]. He proposes, he says, to preserve this train- 
ing-school at Cherokee, N. C. My amendment proposes exactly the 
same thing. The very first sentence of my amendment provides that 
the Cherokee training-school at Cherokee, N. C., shall be kept up, and 
that, if the Commissioner of Indian Affairs finds it necessary to estab- 
lish other schools in that portion of the country, the rest of the money 
shall be appropriated for that purpose. 

The gentleman from Illinois says there areabout forty pupils taken care 
ofat this school,and thatitcan accommodate abouteighty. Iunderstand 
that to be the state of the case; and Iam very much in favor, so far as 
Iam concerned, of enlarging the attendance at that school to its full 
capacity. But I do think that the school ought not.to be kept there for 
the purpose of educating only those children most conveniently located 
with regard to it, making no provision for the children of those people 
away over in the mountains, from whom I bave had numberless com- 
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plaints that they can not get the benefits of this school because their 
children, if instructed there,would have to be sent so far from home, 
entirely away from the supervision and control of their parents. 

In offering my amendment I have two purposes in view. Oneis to 
have this school entirely under the control of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs; the other is to leave it to his discretion to establish such 
other schools as in his judgment may be necessary to accommodate all 
the Indian children in that portion of the country. So far as I cansee 
no harm ean come either to the Cherokee training-school or to the 
Indians if my amendment be adopted; on the contrary, I think it will 
tend to bring about a great improvement in the management of the 
school, Some two or three hundred of these people, among whom 
there are about forty or fifty children who ought to be pupils of the 
school, live across the mountains 50 or 60 miles distant from the school. 
Now, it may be said—and this possibly will be the reply of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois—that these children can be sent over to be boarded 
and educated at the school already established. Thatis very true; but 
if there were a ool in the neighborhood of these people the 
children could be educated while remaining at home contributing to 
the comfort and aid of the families to which they belong. Thus the 
benefit of this appropriation would be enlarged rather than curtailed. 

So faras concerns the dwindling of the educational fund, itdid dwindle 
a long time under the serious mismanagement of affairs down there by 
the different people who had control of this fund. My purpose is to 
benefit the entire Indian population there, so that all the Indian children 
needing education may get the advantage of the appropriation which 
the Government sees fit to make, 

Not only that; there is very serious and just complaint by the relig- 
ious denominations which have heretofore tried their best to elevate 
these people in morals and edueation—the denominations (and I will 
mention especially the Baptists and Methodists) who, long before the 
Government undertook to educate these people, established, at their 
own expense, a school right in the midst of this Indian population, and 
sent teachers and preachers there, who have educated these people to 
a degree of morality which probably no other Indian tribe on this con- 
tinent can exhibit. These religious denominations complain very seri- 
ously, and I think justly, that now, after they have spent long years 
in trying to educate these people, not only morally, but in a literary 
point of view, as soon as the Government begins to appropriate money 
for the education of these children persons from other sections come 
in and in the name of ‘‘sweet charity ’’ propose to take charge of these 
schools for the sake of the Government appropriation of $125 a head. 

Now, I wish to leave the matter in the power of the Commissioner 
of Indian so that he can say what particularclass of individuals 
shall take charge of these schools, that he may select those best quali- 
fied to train and educate not only the children but the adults, as was 
done for fifty years before the Society of Friends sent their educators 
down there. This is the only purpose Ihave in view. I want it dis- 
tinctly understood that I am in favor of the amount which the gentle- 
man from Illinois proposes shall be expended, and I would be in favor 
of inereasing the amount. Of course I am not opposing the continu- 
ance of the school; but what I wish is to get the management in the 

hands and to enlarge the educational facilities. z 

Mr. CANNON. Is not the management now in the hands of the 
Commissioner of Indian Afairs? Has notthe Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs fall authority to contract for this schooling now wherever he 

leases? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. That is it; he has full au- 
thority to contract, but the price is limited to $150 for each pupil. 
You say in effect to my people, who are unable to take these Indian 
scholars at that price, that they shall have no hand in their teaching 
and in their training. That is the object I have in view; it ta to esac 
down the barrier so that these men who have known these Indians all 
their lives, who have been with them all their lives, may be able to 
come in and teach them. 

Mr. CANNON. I wish to understand the exact position of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina if I ean do so. The cost of the education 
and training of these scholars is to be $150 each per year. The Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, under the law, has full and complete power 
to do whatever ee rae in reference to where and by whom these 
Indian scholars s be taught and trained. Whether North Caroli- 
nians or anybody else will run the school for that price of $150 for each 
pupil, what possible objection can there be to it? 

Mr, JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. Why, sir, just the very ob- 
jection I have been urging; and that is that the North Carolinians, 
who will not be able to do it for that price, will have no share in this 
work; and the Society of Friends, coming from a distance, and who 
are backed up by their church, and who ean do it under the circum- 
stances at the price indicated, will take charge of the whole work. 

Mr. CANNON. If the Society of Friends will do this work for $150 
for each pupil—and there is no other society which will do the same 
work for a price as low under the circumstances, and especially as the 
Society of Friends have done their work heretofore well and efficiently — 
Ido not see any good reason why, if they will continue to do their 
duty to these Indian scholars, they ought to have their teaching and 
training under the law. At least the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
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ought to be permitted to say whether they shall have this duty in- 
trusted to them or not. Itis for the benefit of the Indians that weare 
now legislating and not for the benefit of the Society of Friends nor 
for the benefit of any other society whether in North Carolina or else- 
where. 

The CHAIRMAN. Discussion is exhausted on the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PEEL. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], and merely wish to say a word 
or two, and then hope the debate will be brought to a close and we will 
proceed with the bill. 

It is very true, Mr. Chairman, that there never was much good grow- 
ing out of this work of teaching and training until it fell into the hands 
of the Society of Friends. I have not myself any partiality for any 
particular religious denomination. My object is to obtain the very best 
work and the very best result for the Government, as well as for these 
Indian scholars, and to obtain it on the payment of the least money. 

If the school is not now, under the law, within the discretion of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs to say who shall have the control of it— 
that is, the price per scholar of $150—then Iam much mistaken. He 
has the right to direct where these scholars shall be educated and trained, 
and I do not see why my friend from North Carolina desires further to 
amend it. Iam perfectly willing to do anything which will not take 
out of the hands of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs the control of 
this matter. I believe the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois 
is all that can be asked, and I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I wish to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina whether, if we adopt his idea, we do not in effect say to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs that somebody in North Carolina is to 
be employed to run this school, regardless altogether of the interests of 
those who are to be taught and trained? Is he not in effect looking 
more to the interest of the white man than of the Indian in the action 
which he proposes to take in reference to this school? In other words, 
let me inquire whether it is not the duty of the Government, if the 
Society of Friends or any other society will do this work well and effi- 
ciently, to allow them to do it, rather than to give it to North Caroli- 
ARS OY anybody else, simply because they desire to take charge of the 
school ? 

I ask if the money so appropriated is not set apart for the benefit of 
the Indians themselves, and not in any sense for the benefit of the 
whites? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. I take it for granted, Mr. 
Chairman, that if this matter is left, as it is now, under the control of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, he will do as well under my amend- 
ment as under the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. It should be under his control. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina, And I provide for the school 
as the other amendment doesgbut add to the amendment that he shall 
not be confined to any one particular class of persons from which to 
select his teachers. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. He is not now confined to any one class. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the pending amendment, 
and also the substitute proposed by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendments were again read. 

The question being taken on the adoption of the substitute, the com- 
mittee divided; and there were—ayes 14, noes 61. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. Allright; I shall not demand 

` a further count. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The amendment of Mr. CANNON was adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. I now want to ask permission 
of the gentleman in charge of this bill to offer an amendment after line 
962, which I hope will be adopted, thinking it will be after it is read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Insert at the end of line 962: ‘ For the/payment of W. B. Ferguson and Fred C. 
Fisher for services as attorneys forthe Eastern band of Cherokee Indians under 
contract from October, 1883, to November, 1887, $600 each ; in all $1,200.” 

Mr. PEEL, I will have to reserve the point of order upon that until 
I hear what it is. 

The CHAIRMAN, This amendment, the Chair thinks, could only 
be entertained now by unanimous consent, the committee having passed 
from the consideration of that part of the bill. 

Mr. PEEL. I do not raise the point of order for that reason; but 
simply to obtain an explanation of the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr, Chairman, there is a mistake in regard to the 
condition of this bill; we are considering the bill now at the head of 
line 1025. This amendment was offered the other day out of its time, 
at the request of the gentleman from Indiana, and we had not reached 
the part of the bill to which it then belonged. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. Then my amendment will 
come in hereafter. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota is correct. The 
Clerk will report that portion of the bill which is now properly before 
the committee. 

There is still, however, a pending amendment which the Chair will 


direct the Clerk to read before the gentleman from North Carolina pro- 
ceeds. This amendment was offered by the gentleman from Arkansas, 
chairman of the committee, when the bill was under consideration on 
Saturday last, and a point of order was made upon it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For this amount, to pay Nimrod Jarrett Smith, chief and delegate of the East- 
ern band of Cherokee Indians in North Carolina, for services rendered to such 
band from January 15, 1882, to April 16, 1887, as delegate to Washington, D. C., 
$3,571.66; the same to be paid out of any funds belonging to said Indians in the 
Treasury, to be immediately available, 


Psat PEEL. That is the amendment which was pending on Satur- 
y. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thisis the pending amendment, This amend- 
ment was submitted by the gentleman from Arkansas at the last sitting 
of the committee, and the point of order was made upon it by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. BLouNT]. The point of order was pending 
and not decided when the committee rose. 

Mr. PEEL. Mr. Chairman, I only desire to say in regard to this 
amendment that these Indians are citizens of the United States, and as 
such have a right to control their own affairs. . This fund is held by 
the Government as a trust fund; andastheir general council has audited 
the account and ordered it to be paid, our committee thought it proper 
to go upon this bill; hence the amendment was offered. I think the 
point of order is not well taken. I have changed my mind somewhat 
as Sis it since the last meeting upon a further examination of the 
subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. This amendment seems to be for the purpose of 
paying an agent or attorney employed by this band of Indians to at- 
tend to some business for them in the city of Washington, he being at 
the time the chief of the tribe. The money out of which the sum is 
to be paid seems tobe a trust fund in the Treasury of the United States 
for the benefit of the Indians, and, if so, it seems to the Chair that the 
United States, being the trustee for the benefit of the Indians, can ex- 
ercise its discretion as to the manner in which the fund shall be dis- 
posed of. This is the proper bill upon which that discretion may be 
exercised, and the Chair is therefore of the opinion that the amend- 
ment is a proper one and oyerrules the point of order. 

It is a matter resting in the legislative body having charge of that 
fund for the benefit of the Indians. 

The question is on the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. `I will be glad to know something as to the merits 
of this proposition before the vote is taken. The gentleman from Ar- 
kansas has said that this fund is under the control of these Indians; and 
if I got his expression correctly that this Indian council, or some other 
Indian body having charge of these affairs, had requested this payment 
out of the particular fund in question. 

Mr. PEEL. That is correct. 

Mr. CANNON. Has the gentleman a copy of the act of the council 
authorizing it? 

Mr. PEEL. The chief has the papers. I do not know whether they 
are now inthe committee ornot. The committee, however, had access 
to them. 

Mr. CANNON. I wantto say right in that line that this money out 
of which it is proposed to pay this $3,000—possibly under the lead of 
the gentleman from Georgia, but I am not sure as to that—was in 1876 
set aside as a trust fund for the education of the Indians, But it has 
been whittled down to about $31,000, out of which the schools for the 
Eastern Cherokees are wholly and totally supported on the interest of 
this fund at 5 per cent. Now, when you whittle it down by $3,000 
more you get it down to $28,000, and so on until it is all exhausted. 

A MEMBER. Does the law provide how it shall be distributed ? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh,yes. We examined the law of 1875 and 1876, 
setting it aside as an educational fund. 

Mr. BLOUNT. There is no dispute about that, I reckon. 

Mr. CANNON. Ido not know anything about this claim. I have 
no doubt the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL] thinks it is just as 
he states. But as to whether it is too much or too little or a wise ex- 
penditare, or how it was audited, or anything about it, I simply do 
not know, and have said all I want to say about it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to say that I did not know the question of 
order was pending on this proposition, or I should have desired to say 
something aboutit myself. Ido not wish to be understood, by not ap- 
pealing from the decision of the Chair, as acquiescing in the ruling on 
this question. The questionis likely to occur later on in the bill, and 
I will not make any appeal at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will withdraw his ruling if the gen- 
tleman from Georgia desires to be heard on it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. ‘The matter will come up again, when I may argue 
the question of order. 

Mr. PEEL, It may all be true that this fund was set aside for edu- 
cational purposes. But I want to know if all Indian funds are not a 
trust fund just as sacred for one purpose as for another? The Cherokee 
council have examined this matter thoroughly. They have found the 
services of the chief have been rendered, allowed the claim, and passed 
a resolution ordering it to be paid. This fund, as I have said, is not 
more sacred for one purpose than another. The account on its face 
shows the services were rendered by this chief running through several 
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Congresses. It is impossible that it can be an extortionate charge. 
ipi 


His services were rendered in three Con ; and I do not see how 
a man can come to Washington and look after the interests of his peo- 
ple for three successive Congresses for less money, and pay expenses. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman state what his services were 
during the sessions of Congress? 

Mr. PEEL. I can not enumerate all of them. He was the Chero- 
kee agent. 

Mr. RYAN. Iknowsomething of the services rendered by the claim- 
ant. This man, Mr. Smith, is chief of the Eastern Cherokee tribes. 
There was a controversy extending over a number of years between the 
Eastern Cherokees and the Cherokees in the Indian Territory. It was 
claimed by the Eastern Cherokees that they were entitled to a certain 
proportion of the proceeds of lands sold for the Cherokee Nation; and 
they also claimed a share of certain appropriations that were made by 
the Government for the Cherokee Nation. They were appealing to Con- 
gress for legislation to set apart from the fund of the Cherokee Nation 
their share for themselves. Congress did not see fit to agree to that, but 
finally did submit the questions in controversy to the Court of Claims 
with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court. 

I think there were something like three or four millions of dollars 
involved in that controversy. Congress a law, as I have stated, 
authorizing these Eastern Cherokees and the Cherokee Nation proper to 
go into the Court of Claims and have these questions adjusted there, with 
the right of appeal to the Supreme Court. In pursuance of that act 
proceedings were instituted in the Court of Claims, and the Eastern 
Cherokees weredefeated. It was finally appealed to the Supreme Court, 
and the Supreme Court affirmed the judgment of the inferior Court of 
Claims. That is one important matter that this Indian chief was look- 
ing after here, to my personal knowledge, for several years. 

Mr. PEEL. What has been stated by my friend from Kansas [Mr. 
Ry An] is all correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. WHITE, of Indiana. Let it be read. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I wish toinquire of the gentleman from 
Arkansas whether this claim has ever been adjudicated by the Court of 
Claims or otherwise ? 

Mr. PEEL, Ithas been adjudicated by the Cherokee council itself. 
The claimant was employed by that council to look after the interests 
of the Eastern band of Cherokees. 

The amendment was to. , 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk informs the Chair that the point at 
which the committee was considering the bill at the last sitting of the 
committee was at the line where the amendment comes in that has 
just been adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina, What line is that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk informs the Chair that at the last sit- 
ting, when the committee reached line 1023, unanimous consent was 
given to advance to line 1090 for the purpose of considering an amend- 
ment then offered. That amendment having been considered and dis- 

of, the committee has returned to line 1023 and has taken up 
the amendment there pending and disposed of that. Itis nowin order 
for the Clerk to read line 1024. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. Ithink myamendment would 
be germane at that point. 

The Clerk read the amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSTON, of North 
Carolina, as follows: 

Insert after tht amendment just adopted the following: 

“For the payment of W. B. Ferguson and Fred ©, Fisher for services as attor- 
neys for the Eastern band of Cherokee Indians under contract from October, 
1883, to November, 1887, each; in all $1,200.” 

Mr. PEEL. I reserve the point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. I do not know upon what 
grounds the gentleman bases his point oforder, but if the amendment 
which has just been adopted was proper it seems to me that the one 
which I now offer is eminently proper. This is to pay two gentle- 
men in my district for services as attorneys rendered for a number of 
years under a contract with thesesame Indians. That contract Ihave 
now inmy hand. At the beginning of this session I introduced a bill 
to pay these gentlemen. The matter was referred to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs to ascertain his views on the subject. Affidavits of 
the attorneys were submitted, setting forth the services they had ren- 
dered and the contract under which they had rendered them, and the 
only trouble that the Commissioner found about the matter was this: 
Under the Revised Statutes contracts with Indians are required to be 
made in a certain way prescribed therein, to be reduced to writing and 
attested by witnesses, and all that; while this contract was made di- 
rectly with the chief of the Cherokees, and made at a time when the 
Indians were in great trouble about the lands which they held there. 
The litigation went on for a number of years. 

These gentlemen filed their written contract, made with the chief 
(which is not denied), and with another gentleman who represented 
the Indians as agent, all of which is set forth in these papers which I 
hold in my hand; but the question was as to whether or no they came 
within the purview ofthe statute. Inregard to the value of the serv- 
ices rendered, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs addressed a etter 


to the agent at that place. He has failed so far to receive any reply, 
but here is what the Commissioner says in reply to the call made upon 
him by the committee in regard to this claim: 

The delay in submitting the views of the office on said bill has arisen from 
the call upon the agent to be furnished with a sworn statement and itemized 
account of the actual service rendered, ete, 

I respectfully submit herewith the accounts of Messrs. Ferguson & Fisherfor 
$1,200, duly sworn to, to which is attached an original agreement executed Sep- 
tember 30, 1887, and signed by N. J. Smith as principal chief, and James Blythe, 
both as agents of the rn band of Cherokee Indians, to carry out and make 
perfect a former agreement executed October —, 1883, a copy of which is attached, 
to pay said parties as attorneys for said Indians the sum of $600 each, for four 
years’ service from the date of said contract, October, 1883; also the original affi- 
davits of Ferguson & Fisher, herein referred to and called for through Agent 
Leatherwood in connection with their claim for services rendered the North 
Carolina Cherokees as said attorneys. 

‘rom the communication of Agent Leatherwood there can be no doubt that 
the service was duly and properly rendered, or that the service resulted ina 
very great advantage to the Indians. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I know of my own knowledge that there was a 
considerable amount of litigation about that time and about those 
lands. 

Mr. PEEL. Mr, Chairman, I hope the gentleman will confine him- 
self to the point of order. The merits of the claim are not in question . 
at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. Well, I come to the point of 
order. I have stated that here is a contract made by these gentlemen 
with the chief of the Cherokee tribe, whom you have just recognized 
as the chief—a contract to pay these gentlemen for services rendered. 
Now, you have just agreed to pay the chief for services which he has 
rendered, and therefore why not pay these attorneys also? If the one 
claim is the other is certainly good. 

Mr, RYAN. Is the claim approved by the tribe? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. The contract is made with the 
chief. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Is it not true that the claim which was 
allowed a few minutes ago was authorizel by the council of the Cher- 
okee Indians, while the claim which the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. JOHNSTON] now seeks to attach to this bill never has been 
authorized by the Indian council at all? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. - I do not know that I can an- 
swer that question. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I can. 
allowed, while the other has not. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. Well, I think the gentleman 
speaks too fast, because here is the chief who made this contract and 
who got his authority, I presume, from the council. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. The council of the Indians of North 
Carolina fully acquiesce in the claim of the chief; but they have never 
acquiesced in this claim at all. And not only that, but this amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. JonHnsron] 
does not propose to pay this money from the funds of the Cherokees, 
but from the Treasury of the United States. In the amendment for 
the benefit of the chief it was provided that the money should be paid 
from funds belonging to the Cherokee Indians. The council of the 
Indians had agreed to that, and had voted for it, and the Committee 
on Indian Affairs reported the item upon that basis; but this amend- 
ment does not propose anything of the kind. It does notspecify where 
the money is to come from, and obviously, if appropriated at all, it 
will come out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. PEEL. Mr. Chairman, I think I can make a suggestion which 
willsettléthismatter. Thestatement which my friend from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. JOHNSTON ] has just made takes him outof court because head- 
mits that the Indian Office can not pay these gentlemen for the reason 
that the contract was not made instrictaccordance with law. Therefore 
an act of Con; would be necessary in order to authorize the pay- 
ment of this ain, and we are now upon the Indian appropriation bill, 
where we can not enact any new legislation, but are simply to provide 
for the fulfillment of treaty stipulations and the payment of sums au- 
thorized by existing law. 

This is a case where regular attorneys at law have been employed. 
It is not like the cases where the chief or a member of an Indian tribe 
acts for the tribe in matters of this‘kind, It is provided by the statute 
that where the Indians undertake to employ an attorney to prosecute 
a claim against the Government the contract must be reduced to writ- 
ing before the services are performed, and must be approved by the 
Department. If these forms are complied with, the Department has 
authority to make payment for the services. It will be remembered 
that in a case which came before us during the present Congress Mr. 
Ellis had entered into a contract with the Pottawatomies. His contract 
was oral until a part of the work had been executed. Afterward a writ- 
ten contract was made in accordance with law; but, under the opin- 
ion of the Attorney-General, the Department could not pay for the 
services under the contract, because when the contract was reduced to 
writing a part of the services had been performed. Hence a special act 
of Congress was necessary to authorize the payment of that claim, and 
the House passed a bill for that purpose, which has gone to the Senate. 
So in the present case, there was a failure to comply with the law in 
regard to the making of the contract; hence the Department can not pay 
tka claim without authority of an act of Congress, and such a provision 
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Mr. PERKINS. - In addition to what has been said by the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. PEEL], I wish to state to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], so that he may understand we are not 
discriminating against the claim which he brings to the attention of the 
Committee of the Whole, that it has been the policy of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs to exclude from these appropriation bills all claims 
for the services of attorneys. In declining to make provision of that 
kind in this case we are not making an exception, but simply following 
what we believe to be the proper and settled policy of the committee, 
to allow attorneys to look to the Department or to the Indians that em- 
ploy them for their compensation, rather than to Congress. For this 
reason we are disposed to insist on the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. I understand all that. I rec- 
ognize, in point of strict compliance with the rules, the force of the 
reasons urged in support of the point of order. But I wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that these gentlemen have acted by authority of a 
council of Indians. Here is the contract duly constituting these men 
the attorneys of the Indians. They have been so constituted by a res- 
olution adopted by the council of the Eastern band of Cherokees. These 
attorneys were employed under that resolution of the council for the 
purpose of protecting the Indians from encroachment made upon their 
lands by trespassers, I think the point of order ought to be waived 
in this instance, because these gentlemen went on and discharged their 
duties to these Indians thinking they had authority under this resolu- 
tion of the council, and they rendered very valuable service, as the 
Commissioner himself has said. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Indian 
Affnirsnever had before them the contract which the gentleman speaks 
of as having been acquiesced in by the council. Ican readily under- 
stand how the council might have given permission that Congress ap- 
propriate out of the Treasury of the United States money to pay their 
attorneys; but I think it more proper that these gentlemen should be 
paid out of moneys belonging to the Indians, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to decide the point of order. 
This amendment proposes to authorize the payment of this sum of 
money out of the Treasury of the United States. It therefore takes 
the form of a claim against the Government, and on that ground the 
Chair rules the point of order well taken. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. 

The following was read: 

FOR SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS. 
Support of Indian day and industrial schools, and for other educational pur- 
Elect Ee TEE acon ntsc sects grass evita Use eels, 
ngs, an , » ’ , 
EEan P 

Mr. RYAN. Iwill ask whether there is any objection to an under- 
standing that this clause be returned to after the consideration of the 
other portions of the bill has been concluded. I may desire to offer 
an amendment. : 

Mr. PEEL. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RYAN] asks 
unanimous consent that the clause just read may be passed over for the 

resent, with leave to return to it at a subsequent stage of the proceed- 
ngs. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


rt and education of two hundred Indian pupils at Lincoln Institu- 
tide Ph “ts Ipbia, Pa., ata rate not to exceed $167 per annum for each pupil, 


Mr. PERKINS. I desire to offer at this point an amendment on be- 
half of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE], who has been called 
home. I send the amendment to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For support of sixty Indian pupils at White’s Manual Labor Institute of Wa- 
bash, Ind., including transportation, $10,020, 

Mr. PERKINS. In explanation of this amendment, I wish to say 
that this school is now provided for out of the general fund appropri- 
ated by this bill; and until quite recently the amount specified in the 
amendment was given to this school for the care and education of In- 
dian pupils. But, in consequence of the growth of the Indian educa- 
tional system during the last two years, the Commissioner has found it 
necessary to reduce the ape ape for this school, and to reduce the 
amount allowed per capita. e object of this amendment is to fix the 
amount and place this school upon the same footing with the Lincoln 
Institution at Philadelphia. 

Now, this school has been in progress for thirty-five years. It was 
endowed by Mr. White, for whom it was named. He not only contrib- 
uted the house and grounds, but also gave 720 acres in addition for the 
purpose of carrying on this school. It has been in operation ever since, 
doing all the time most excellent work. 

I have here many letters and other evidences of the efficiency and 
able manner in which this useful work is and has been conducted at 
this White Manual Labor Institute, at Wabash, Ind. These recom- 
mendations demonstrate the progress in civilization which has been 
made by these Indian pupils since they left the institute, after their 
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training had been finished. The evidence also demonstrates the fact 
that it is one of the best institutions in the country and is deserving of 
the faror of the Government, 

I think the amendment is a reasonable one, and I hopeit will be 
adopted. As suggested, it fixes the amount at that which has been al- 
lowed at the Lincoln Institute, of Philadelphia. It is not so much, 
however, as is given for pupils at schools conducted exclusively by the 
Government. Take the Carlisle school, where the Government has 
bought land and erected buildings and where the school is run at the 
expense of the Government, and at a cost of $186 for each pupil. Take 
the school also at Lawrence, Kans., where it pays the same amount, 
Here is a school at Wabash, Ind., which is carried on by private par- 
ties, where the buildings and grounds are not provided at the expense of 
the Government of the United States, and I believe the amount fixed 
in my amendment is only reasonable to pay for the education of these 
pupils. It is far less than the education of these scholars cost the Gov- 
ernment at its own schools, while the education is just as efliciently 
rendered. In other words, Mr. Chairman, this school will educate and 
train these Indian scholars at an expense below that now incurred by 
the Government in schools exclusively under its own control. I trust 
there will be no objection to the amendment, but that it will be adopted 
at once. 

In addition let me state that the whole number of pupils educated 
and taken care of at this White Manual Labor Institute at Wabash, 
Ind., is seventy-three. They only ask to be compensated for sixty, 
taking care of the remaining thirteen pupils at their own expense. 

Mr. PEEL. My attention was engaged at the time the gentleman 
from Kansas submitted his amendment, and I do not know whether I 
have fully caught just exactly what it provides for. I understand the 
amendment proposes to give $167 to this White Manual Labor Insti- 
tute at Wabash, Ind., for the education of these Indian pupils. 

Mr. PERKINS. It provides for paying $167 each for sixty pupils, 
but there are seventy-three pupils in all, and the remaining thirteen 
they propose to take care of and educate at their own e: 

Mr. PEEL. When we come to the general appropriation, if this 
amendment be inserted in this place, and deduct the amount of the 
amendments which have been offered from that amount—not only to 
take out the amount provided in this amendment, if it be adopted, but 
also the amount provided for in the other amendment, 

I think, however, Mr. Chairman, that instead of appropriating $167 
for each pupil at this institute, the amendment should be reduced to 
$150. If the Lincoln Institute, in Philadelphia, where the expenses 
necessarily are heavier, can teach these pupils for this amount, I do 
not see why it can not be done as cheaply in Indiana or any other of 
the Western States. It seems to me $150 would be a fair estimate for 
the education of these pupils. 

Mr. PERKINS. Ifthe gentleman will take into consideration that 
the amount of $167 for each pupil is only for sixty pupils, while there 
are seventy-three pupils altogether, the remaining thirteen being taken _ 
care of and educated without payment from the Government. In other 
words, this institute is carrying more pupils than the Government 
pays for, and they do not really get $167 for each pupil. Besides, 
even if they did, it is much less than is paid by the Government for 
the education of pupils at Carlisle or Hampton. 

Mr, PEEL. I move to reduce the amount to $150 each. 

The amendment to the amendment was disagreed to. - 

Mr. PERKINS’s amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

AA y Sekar SOROCA MNO DAN INDES TAL provid "ae te way 
the States or Territories of the United States, at a rate not to exceed $1 
each pupil, $85,200. z 

Mr. PEEL. As I have already given notice, I now move to reduce 
this amount from $85,200 to $63,180, which is the result after deduc- 
tion of the amount covered by the amendments which have already 
been adopted. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PERKINS. I offer the following amendment, to go in at the 
close of the paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the support and education of Indian pupils of both sexes at day and in- 
dustrial schools in Alaska, ,000. This is to be expended under the super- 
vision and control of the Bureau of Educati: 


on, 

Mr. PEEL. I will state, Mr. Chairman, that this amendment, sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Kansas, is offered with the consent of the 
committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. Our committee, I was about to state, had agreed 
upon the amendment, and if there be any one who desires further in- 
formation upon the subject I will have read a letter from the Bureau 
of Education upon the subject. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!’’ ‘* Vote!’’] 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 5 

It is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1883, 
Sim: I have the honor to state that on the 29th of October, 1887, I was informed 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that he had come to the conclusion that 


for 


1888. 
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it would be much better that all the educational work of the Government in 
Alaska should be managed under the su: ision of the Bureau of Education, 
and that his office should withdraw entirely from any attempt to support or 
manage Indian schools in that country; and that he had accordingly dropped 
from his estimates the usual item of $20,000 for Indian schools in Alaska here- 
tofore under the control of his office. 

His letter was referred to the Secretary of the Interior on November 1, 1887. 

I beg to call your attention to so much of the report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs as relates to this matter, to be found on pages 19 and 20 of his an- 
nual report for the year 1887; and, also, to so much of the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Interior for the year 1887 as refers to this subject, in the follow- 
ing language : 

“EDUCATION OF INDIANS IN ALASKA, 

“I concur in the suggestions of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the con- 
solidation of the usual appropriation heretofore made for the support of educa- 
tion of Indian pupils of both sexes at industrial schools in Alaska with the gen- 
eral appropriation for the educational interests of the Territory, and that the 
whole be aaa under the management of the Bureau of Education in devel- 
oping the pepe: school system which that bureau has undertaken to establish 
there = gs eg benefit of ali the people of Alaska.”’—Report of Secretary of Interior, 
page 30, . 

Iam informed by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that he omitted from 
his estimates the usual item of $20,000 for the Indian schools in Alaska, and as 
I made no estimates for these schools, it would seem that this fact should be 
brought to your attention in order that the appropriation of $20.000 “for the 
support of education of Indian pupils of both sexes at industrial schools in 
Alaska " should be continued, and not lost. The appropriation of $50,000 rec- 
ommended in the estimates of the Secretary of the Interior for education in 
Alaska for the fiscal year 1888-"89 does not include aca in of education of 
Indian pupils of both sexes at industrial schools.” For p sum 
of $20,000 was appropriated in 1897-'88, and placed under the managemen 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and itis necessary to be continued for the 

ear 1888-89 for the support of the industrial schools which have been under 


charge. E 

This letter was written after full conference with Hon. A. P. Swineford, goy- 
ernor of Alaska, who joins me in the recommendation that the sum of $20,000is 
necessary for this purpose, in addition to the sum of $50,000 recommended by 
the y of the Interior in his estimates for the support of education in 
Aes Sires berais fiscal year, 

ery res; 
peicw rinse N. H. R, DAWSON, Commissioner. 
The Hon. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 


Washington, D. C. 

The amendment of Mr. PERKINS was adopted. £ 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the first section of 
the bill. 

Mr. PEEL. My colleague from Minnesota desires to offer an amend- 
ment at this point, relating to a portion of the first section of the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent to offer the amendment 
now which was read the other day in the House, 

Mr. PEEL. A part of this relates back to the earlier part of the 
first section of the bill; and the other is a proposed section 8 to the bill 
to come in hereafter. ; 

Mr. NELSON. The object is to establish the office of Indian school 
superintendent. This has been recommended by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

I ask unanimous consent to consider both the amendments together 
as one is improper without the other. 

Mr. CANNON. Let us know what they are, first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendments will be read, after which the 
Chair will ask for objections, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend line 126, page 6, of the bill, to read: 

“ Pay of one superintendent of Indian schools, 

Strike out the remainder of lines 127, 128, 129, an 

mi eee sir 131 and yee to read as eee ESENES E E 

*Trave! expenses of one superin en schools uding 
cidental Aei of inspection and investigation, $1,500.” 7 

Add also a new section, as follows: 

“Seo. 8. That there shall be appointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, a person of knowledge and experience in the 
m: ent, training, and education of Indian children, to be superintendent 
of Indian schools. 

“That it shall be the duty of the superintendent of Indian schools to visit, 
from time to time, and as often as the nature of his duties will permit, the schools 
where Indians are taught in whole or in part, by appropriations from the United 
States Treasury, and, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to re- 

rt annually to Congress the condition and progrese of said schools; what, in 
Bis ju nt, are the if any, in any of them in system, in Ta- 
tion, or in means for the most effective advancement of the children in them 
toward civilization and self-support; and what changes are needed to remedy 
such defects as may exist. 

“It shall be the duty of said superintendent, subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to employ and discharge superintendents, teachers, and 
any other person connected with such schools, and to make such rules and 

ulations for the conduct of the schools as in his judgment the good of such 
schools may require. He shall embody in detail his doings under this section, 
with the reasons for his action in each case, in his annual report to Congress. 

“The said superintendent shall be allowed and paid a salary of $3,000 per an- 
num, and, in addition thereto, his actual and n traveling in- 
curred while in the discharge of the duties prescribed by this act, aa expenses 
to be allowed and paid on vouchers apaeovest by the Secretary of the Interior. 

“The Secretary of the Interior shall cause to be detailed from the employés 
of his Department such assistants and shall furnish such facilities as shall be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, which is that we now return to page 6 of the bill, 
and strike out all from line 126 to and including line 136, on page 7, 
and insert the first portion of his proposed amendment. 

Then an additional section (8) is proposed to come in at the proper 
point, on page 46 of the bill. Is there objection to considering the two 
amendments now? 

Mr. CANNON. In the absence of the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. MOMILLIN], who made the point of order upon this proposition 


000.” 
130. 


the other day, I think in all fairness to him, as well, perhaps, as for the 
benefit of the public service, that objection ought to be made, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tllinois objects. 

Mr. PEEL. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon that objee- 
tion. Ido not think there is any objection whatever to the amend- 
ment proposed here. 

Mr. NELSON. Perhaps the gentleman from Ilinois will withdraw 
his objection after he hears an explanation. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam not ready to create another great bureau in 
the Interior Department without a fuller discussion. I have no ob- 
jection, of course, to unanimous consent being given the gentleman to 
explain the amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. I am very thankful for the grace of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

I want to say to the gentleman and to the committee as the expla- 
nation for this request, that the proposed amendment here is the sub- 
stance of a bill which passed the Senate at this session of Congress, 
and came over to the House. That bill was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs and the committee have unanimously recommended 
its passage. i : 
We are seeking simply to incorporate the idea which the Senate has 
passed in the shape of a bill for the conduct of Indian affairs, so far as 


m the school management is concerned, and incorporate it upon the In- 


dian appropriation bill, where it properly belongs. That is all there 
is in the am ent. 

Now, under existing law there is no such office as superintendent of 
Indian schools. The only law upon the subject is that of 1882, to be 
found in volume 22 of the Statutes at Large, creating the office of in- 

r of Indian schools. In the bill, as we have reported it and 
brought it before the House, we have followed the phraseology of that 
law. We have got an officer known as the inspector of Indian schools, 
but whose duties are not clearly defined. It is the desire of the Presi- 
dent as well as the Secretary of the Interior, and concurred in by the 
Senate, that this office should be established and made an independent 
office under the Seeretary of the Interior, separate from the control of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The two great items that go to solve the problem of civilizing and 
improving the Indians are the allotment of their lands in severalty, and 
their education. Their educational system has, up to this time, made 
great progress; but unfortunately we have been for years, and we are 
still, lacking a proper head for carrying on the system. We have had 
an officer, as I havesaid, sometimes called an inspector of Indian schools, 
and sometimes a superintendent of Indian schools in the Indian appro- 
priation bills, who has had a sort of advisory authority, authority to 
examine and report to Congress or the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
as to the conditionof these schools. But he has had no authority to ap- 
point or remove teachers, or to exercise any of the functions which such 
an officer or head of the schools ought to have. At present the service 
is in such a bad condition that we have none atall; and the President, 
as I understand—I am not speaking by his authority—but the Presi- 
dent I understand is hoping that some legislation will be given by which 
he can appoint a suitable man to take charge of the service, because 
under existing laws it is impossible otherwise to have the schools prop- 
erly attended to. 

For this reason, among others, the committee believe it to be proper 
that this amendment should be incorporated upon the bill so that the 
officer in charge of these schools should have the appointment and re- 
moval, if necessary, of the teachers, and general charge of the schools. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him this ques- 
tion: Do you propose to put the whole matter of Indian education under 
the superintendent of Indian schools ? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly; subject to the authority of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. CANNON. That practically makes an additional bureau. 

Mr. NELSON. The gentleman from Illinois dwells, asthe gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] did the other day, on this being the mak- 
ing of an independent bureau. Isay the justification for it is this: We 
are spending upwards of $2,000,000 a year in educating all the Indian 
tribes of America, and we have no head of our system of Indian school 
education. By this bill, which has passed the Senate, we propose to give 
ita head. That is the very idea I seek to incorporate in this bill, and 
if we create a bureau and if that bureau is essential to the discharge 
and care of this important function of the Government, why not have 
the bureau? 

Mr. CANNON. Ihave so much confidence in the judgment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota, as well as in the judgment of the com- 
mittee who have investigated this matter, that notwithstanding my 
judgment is against legislating in this way, yet the gentleman is so 
earnest about it and I have so much respect for his judgment that I 
will not interpose my objection against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws his ob- 
jection. 5 

Mr. PEEL. There is no increase of appropriation by reason of this 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read sections 2 to 7 of the bill. 
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Mr. RYAN. All the bill has been read now except section 8, re- 
lating to what is commonly called the Choctaw judgments. There- 
fore, with the permission of the gentleman in charge of the bill, I will 
go back to page 43, and in line 1029 move to amend by striking out 
“*$725,000”’ and inserting ‘* $900,000.” 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Tn line 1029 strike out “‘ $725,000" and insert ‘$900 000; "’ so that it will read. 

“Support of Indian day and industrial schools, and for other educational pur- 

es not hereinafter provided for, for construction and repair of school build- 
Togs, and for purchase of horses, cattle, sheep, goats, swine, and so forth, for 
ols, $900,000.” 

Mr. RYAN. This clause in the bill provides $725,000 as a general 
fund for the education of the Indians upon their reservations. This is 
about the sum that was appropriated for this purpose for the current 
year. In other words, this bill carries no increase for this purpose over 
the law for the current year. 

If we are to apply education as a civilizing agency we ought to apply 
it intelligently. The difficulty has been with our system of Indian 
education, that we practically waste the money expended to a consid- 
erable extent by inadequate appropriations, by providing inadequate 
educational facilities. In other words, we educate a few Indian chil- 
dren, we turn them out of the schools, they go back to their savage 
parents and savage surroundings, and it will be but a short period be- 
fore they degenerate into the condition of their parents and their sur- 
roundings. And until we shall increase these educational facilities so 
that the children we turn out of these schools shall constitute a nucleus 
sufficiently strong to maintain their advanced condition we shall make 
very poor progress in civilizing the Indian through educational pro- 
cesses. 


Therefore, if I had my way, instead of appropriating the amount 
provided for in this bill, I would appropriate at once $3,000,000, and I 
would plant an industrial school wherever there were Indian children 
to fill it, so as to have at one time in process of education every Indian 
child that could possibly be got into the schools. As it is now we are 

-providing for the education of only about 25 per cent. of the Indian 
children of school age. There are about 40,000 of them that might to- 
day, if we had pursued a wise course in this matter, be in our school- 
houses receiving suitable education, and then when they shall be turned 
out they wiil be able to maintain their advanced position, and the In- 
dian problem will be practically solved. I regard it as wise that we 
should at least extend the system year by year instead of merely main- 
taining the existing plant. Therefore, I have offered this amendment, 
which increases the sum proposed to be appropriated in this bill $175,- 
000. I know that the Secretary of the Interioris in hearty accord with 
the views which I entertain upon this subject, and I bave confidence 
that, if Congress would do its duty in the matter, under his adminis- 
tration we should not be long in solving the Indian problem through 
the influence of the school-house. 

Mr. Chairman, before I conclude I want to call attention to the ob- 
servations of the superintendent of Indian schools in his report on this 
subject. He says: 

It is true that owing to the lack of funds the Indian Bureau has been able to 
do but little toward establishing schools as required by the treaties, but a be- 
ginning has been made,and with some of the tribes considerable educational 
work has been done, and it would seem to be better now to extend the work 
under the system y in operation or a modification of that system. 

Further on he says: 


Their children can only be reached through a boarding-school where the va- 
rious industries requi in the establishment of a home may be taught them. 
‘The Indian Bureau has, because of the insufficient POTOROOS; been unable 
to provide schools for but a small proportion of the children of the larger tribes. 
For example, the treaty with the Navajoes would, if carried out, call for the es- 
tablishment of two hundred schools, whereas but one school, having accommo- 
dations for about eighty children, has been furnished. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit this amendment with confidence that the 
House will adopt it. 

Mr. PEEL. Mr. Chairman, while I agree with my friend from Kan- 
sas [Mr. RYAN] upon the general theory of Indian education, I am not 
ready to support the amendment offered by him. Iam apprised that 
it is now well understood—and it is an opinion that I have long since 
come to myself—that the best way out of this Indian difficulty is to 
educate the children upon the reservations, to give them an industrial, 
mechanical, domestic education, to teach them how to take care of them- 
selves, so that the Government may get rid of the burden, and that they 
may be placed upon an independent footing like the other people of 
this country. : 

I am aware of the fact, and I am proud to say to the House and to 
the country, that we have a Secretary of the Interior who is wide awake 
upon this question, who understands it thoroughly, and who, if sup- 
ported by proper legislation, will within a few years have this matter 
so far advanced that the Indian difficulty will have practically disap- 
peared. But, sir, while that is true, we are not yet ready to increase 
this item of appropriation to the extent to which this amendment would 

. The estimate made by the Indian Bureau was $815,000. While 
we cut that down to $725,000 we increased another item from $61,000 
to $85,000, out of which money can be applied for Indian education. 
So that the deduction from the estimate is really very little, and, all 
taken together, there is a slight increase over the appropriation for the 


preceding year. 
Mr. RYAN, Only $10.090. 


Mr. PEEL. You have increased it $900. The decreased appropria- 
tion for subsistence is accompanied by increased facilities for putting 
the Indian upon a self-supporting basis. 

Now, if my friend will remember, it takes something besides money 
to employ teachers and establish schools. You must have school-houses 
enough to accommodate more children than are now accommodated 
under the present system. Heretofore we have been laboring under 
the embarrassment of having no real head to this educational bureau. 
An amendment was adopted awhile ago which, if it becomes a law, 
will give us a superintendent, and then the business will be in proper 
shape, so that in the future this item can be properly, legitimately, 
and economically increased according to the view presented by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Ryan]. Of course, itis a self-evident fact 
that until we educate a majority of the Indian children so that they 
may be able to overcome the influence of the minority, we can not hope 
to succeed. When we educate a small per cent, of them and turn 
them loose they are overshadowed and swallowed up by the others that 
still remain uneducated, and we really lose what has been spent in edu- 
cating the few. The time is near at hand when this appropriation can 
be properly increased and the desired end obtained, but I do not think 
that time has yet come. Therefore I hope the House will vote down 
the amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. Imovetoamend by striking out the last word. Mr. 
Chairman, for myself I have never been converted to the theory that the 
best system of Indian education is the reservation industrial school. It 
is known toall who have given any considerable attention to this question 
that day schools on the Indian reservations and at the Indian agencies 
are, as a rule, failures; that they accomplish but little good; that it is 
almost impossible to keep the children in attendance; that they’run off 
and secrete themselves, keep away from their schoolmasters. Such is 
my observation in connection with the industrial schools on reservations 
or in the Indian Territory. 

Take the school at Chilocco, in the Indian Territory. It is the ro- 
port, so far as I know, of all who have given attention to the matter 
that this school comes nearer being a failure than any industrial school 
in the country. And why? Because it is removed from those restrain- 
ing and controlling influences which give success to the industrial 
schools in the States and Territories. The Indians go there and run 
their horses about, have their tournaments, foot races, ball-plays, etc., 
which distract the attention of the scholars; so that but little good is 
being accomplished. Iam sorry to make this acknowledgment, but 
such is the fact; and we must conform ourselves to that which we know 
to be the history of these schools. 

So it is with day schools at the agencies and on Indian reserva- 
tions. Take the school at the Osage agency, in the Indian Territory. 
As much progress has been made there as at almost any day school. 
The appropriations have been liberal, because that tribe of Indians is 
rich from the sale of lands in the State of Kansas, and has large funds 
to be drawn upon for the support of schools. Yet to-day those schools 
are not nearly so efficient as they were when first organized. To-day 
the school-houses, I am sorry to say, are almost vacant—are being used 
in many cases for other than school pur Hence, as I haye said, 
I have never yet been converted to the theory that the best school for 
the education of the Indian is the industrial reservationschool. I think 
the best results are secured at the schools in the States and in the Ter- 
ritories near to the reservation and near to the Indians. If the propo- 
sition were before the House as an original one, I do not know that I 
should favor the school at Carlisle, Pa., the school at Hampton, Va., 
or the Lincoln Institute in Philadelphia; but the truth is, these schools 
are accomplishing good for the Indians, and are making successes; and 
why? Because the pupils are hired out to the farmers, to the good 
women as well as the good men of Pennsylvania, and of the citiessur- 
rounding the schools. Thus the Indian children learn to farm, to keep 
house, to do the domestic duties of the family, to do the work inci- 
dent to civilization. Through these organizations and instrumental- 
ities progress is secured; but on the reservation these advantages are 
not enjoyed. 

If the amendment offered by my friend and colleague from Kansas 
is to prevail, I prefer that it be offered to the section authorizing the 
expenditure of money for the industrial schools in the States and Ter- 
ritories, rather than applied to the schools on the reservations. But, 
as has been suggested by the chairman of the committee, we are ap- 
propriating in this bill almost all that the Department has asked. In 
fact, the Department said to us a year ago that it would not do to make 
the appropriations for this purpose too large, because in such case the 
Department might not be able to care well for the work, might not be 
able to organize the necessary machinery for expending the money judi- 
ciously. In this bill we appropriate about as much as can be advan- 
tageously expended for these purposes with the machinery already or- 
ganized. For this reason I oppose the amendment. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PERKINS. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I renew the amendment. From ob- 
servation, and some considerable observation, which I have had con- 
cerning the operations of theseschools, I can not agree with the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS]. I grant you that industrial schools 
east of the Alleghanies—or west either—away from the tribe, are better 
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for the children while they are there; they make better progress than 
they would if attending schools upon the reservation. But-the object 
of the education of an Indian child or a white child is a practical one— 
to fit him or her to do his or her part most efficiently in the struggle 
of life. 

Mr. PERKINS.” Is itnot the gentleman’s observation—and I know 
he has had the opportunity of observing quite closely the system of In- 
dian education—is it not his observation that the day schools on In- 
dian reservations are failures ? 

Mr. CANNON. ‘They are comparative failures, if the standard of 
comparison be the day schools for white children where we have the 
best grade of civilization upon the continent. ‘ 

Mr. RYAN. But there is no comparison between those and the in- 
dustrial schools at all. 

Mr.CANNON. ‘The gentleman from Kansas on my left [Mr. RYAN] 
says there is no comparison between the day schools and the industrial 
schools onthe reservation. Now, I undertake to say—and I think I 
speak within bounds—that nine out of ten of all the Indian children 
who are educated at the industrial schools off the reservation are, when 
they leave thoseschools, away ahead of members of the tribe from which 
they came, so that when they go back to the tribe they are persecuted 
on account of the peculiar position which their education has given 
them; they are not in harmony with other members of the tribe, and 
in an almost incredibly short time they drop back into barbarism. And 
I repeat what I once before said, that in a great majority of cases they 
are in a worse condition than they would have been if they had never 
left the tribe. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would rather teach an Indian child to do one 
honest day’s work out of the twenty-four. I would rather teach him to 
read the simplest sentences and to write the simplest sentences, and 
then to reside with his tribe just as much as he could, to give him just 
as much education as he can use for his benefit, rather than furnish him 
with a finished education, which he can not utilize when he goes back 
tobarbarism. As I stated once before I state now, it is my belief it is 
the highest order of cruelty, as a general proposition, to train these In- 
dian pupils in schools off the reservations, and then, when their educa- 
tion has been finished at these schools, to send them back upon the res- 
ervation and into barbarism. Sound policy and humanity would, it 
seems to me, demand on our part that if you take them away from their 
tribes and educate them, then from that time they should be tatght to 
find their homes amongst civilized people. In that way, to s certain ex- 
tent, they would be able to utilize the education which they had re- 
ceived, and be able to the same extent to better their condition and 
advance their positions. 

Iam insympathy with the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Ryan]. Ido not know whether the amendment covers too much 
money or not. Butitis true that the education of these Indians should 
always be accompanied by an industrial feature, and they should not 
be educated to any greater extent than they can maintain after they 
have gone away from theschools. When they go out of school the very 
best place to which they can go is the reservation, amongst the members 
of their own tribes; and the education they receive should be of a char- 
acter which they can utilize, and which will not only be a benefit to 
themselves, but to those with whom they associate. 

Mr. PEEL. I hope we will now have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

The question recurred on Mr. RYAN’s amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 29, noes 54, 

So the amendment was disagreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That for payment to the Choctaw Nation, $2,858,798.62, the said sum be- 
ing the amount of the udgment rendered in favor of said nation, by the Court 
ot Claims, on the 15th day of mber, A. D. , on a mandate issued by the 
Supreme Court, at the October term of said court, together with such further 
sum as may be necessary to pay the interest on ae eS at5 percent. per 
annum, from the date of the presentation of the trai pt of said judgment to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payment, as provided in section 1090 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, to the date of this act. The appropriation hereby made shall be 
a permanent and continuing appropriation, not subject to lapse, or to be cov- 
ered into the Treasury ; and said sum, together with the interest thereon, shall 
be d from time to time, and in such sums as requisition therefor shall be 

e, to the national treasurer of the Choctaw Nation, or tosuch agent, or other 
person, as shall be named in the uisition or requisitions therefor, made by 
the proper authorities of the said Choctaw Nation, as uired by article 12 of 
the treaty between the United States and the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, 
concluded June 22, 1855: Provided, That no interest shall be paid on this appro- 


riation after the passage of this act, but the amount herein appropriated to be 
immediately available, 


Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of making a 
point of order on the section of the bill which has just been read by 
the Clerk. It will be observed that it is not a part of the annual ap- 
propriation to carry out the treaties with the Indian tribes, nor for the 
general purpose of an Indian appropriation bill, but is, on the contrary, 
to pay a judgment against the/United States, appropriating a given sum 
of money to that end. 

The rules of the House have divided all the appropriation work 
amongst several committees. At one time all the appropriation bills 
belonged to the Committee on Appropriations. Subsequently certain 
bills were taken from that committee and given to other committees. 
The bill for the support of the Indian service was given to the Com- 


mittee on Indian Affairs. The bill for the support of the Post-Office 
Department was given to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads, The annual appropriations for the consular and diplomatic 
service were taken from that committee and given to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. The residue of the appropriation bills were left 
with the Committee on Appropriations. 

I beg pardon. My friend has suggested the naval appropriations 
were given to the Committee on Naval Affairs. That is true, and I 
omitted to state it, that the appropriations for the annual support of 
the Navy were likewise taken from the Committee on Appropriations 
and given to the Committee on Naval Affairs. The residue of the thir- 
teen general appropriation bills were left to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. , 

Under Rule XI we find the following: 


All proposed legislation shall be referred to the committees named in the 
preceding rule as follows, namely: Subjects relating, 

1. To the election of members: to the Committee on Elections; 

2, To the revenue and the bonded debt of the United States; to the Commit- 
on Ways and Means; 

3, To appropriation of the revenue for the support of the Government as 
herein provided, namely: for legislative, executive, and judicial expenses; for 
sundry civil expenses; for fortifications; for the District of Columbia; for ex- 
penses; and for all deficiencies: to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Then coming on down, omitting many of the paragraphs of this rule, 
we find this language: 


To the post-office and roads, including appropriations for their support: 
to the Committee on tne Post Office and Post-Roads, 
* 


* * * * * * 


To the relations of the United States with the Indians and the Indian tribes, in- 
cluding appropriations therefor: to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


Now, sir, so far as these bills are concerned—their preparation and 
office—the practice of the House has determined what was intended, 
and this is expressed by that practice in a clearer manner than by any 
form of speech which I could employ. Almost any definition would 
be confusing, but in the lightof the practice of the House, the general 
practice—I do not mean that there are not and have not been excep- 
tional cases—put in the general practice of the House, there can be no 
difficulty whatever in understanding to which one of these several bills 
this appropriation belongs. 

Prior to the distribution of these bills amongst the several commit- 
tees of the House there were two bills which might be designated for 
convenience the ‘‘debt-paying’’ bills. Taking it year after year, and 
as a general rule, you will find that the judgments against the Goy- 
ernment, and all obligations, have been placed in the sundry civil bill, 
Sometimes a variation has taken place, and these have been inserted 
in the deficiency bills, but during the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Appropriations over the whole subject of appropriations I believe 
the House invariably conceded, when the question was raised, that a 
judgment was not in order for payment except on the sundry civil or 
the general deficiency bill, and most generally the sundry civil. I 
never knew it to be held at that time, when the question was dis- 
tinctly raised, that a judgment of any kind was in order on the Indian 
appropriation bill. 

It may be said, sir, that this judgment relates to treaty stipulations 
with the Indian tribes, and by reason of that language of the rule, not- 
withstanding what I have already stated in reference to the character 
of these bills, that it is in order on this Indian bill, because the lan- 
guage of the rule is: 

To the relations of the United States withthe Indians and the Indian tribes, 
including appropriations therefor. 

But just above this clause of the rule, as I have already stated, you 
will find that appropriations with regard to postal affairs are embraced 
in these words: 

To the post-office and roads, including appropriatio hei : 
to the Committee on the Post ONG and Post Roads. ne Or oiT ers 

Now, if the language in relation to the Indian appropriations justi- 
fies the conclusion that because this is a judgment relating to a treaty 
stipulation, that therefore it goes properly on the Indian appropriation 
bill, then there is just as much force, Ithink, in the assertion that every 
appropriation relating to payment for the postal service, all deficiencies 
for post-offices and post-roads, goat once to the Committee on the Post- 
Sao ei Post-Roads to be placed properly on the post-office appropri- 
ation bill. 

But never, so far as I know, has there been any direction by the 
Speaker, whenever there was a deficiency in that Department for any 
previous year in the postal service, to send such matters to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. Alwaysand invariably they 
are sent to the Committee on Appropriations, to be recommended in a 
general deficiency bill. 

Already, sir, during this session of Congress we have passed in a gen- 
eral deficiency bill an item for compensation of clerks in post-offices, 
for mail-bags, mail-catchers, and various other items connected with 
the mail service, simply because that was a deficiency bill; and the 
fact that the language used in conferring jurisdiction upon the Postal 
Committee—to the post-office and post-roads, including appropriations 
for their support—has never been considered as authorizing the trans- 
fer of these deficiencies from the Committee on Appropriations to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. And so, sir, it may be 
said in reference to other appropriations, and especially to the mattey 
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that is now under discussion, that there is nothing in the rule which 
authorizes its transfer from the Committee on Appropriations to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, I have never known it to be distinctly 
affirmed that deficiencies for the Indian service went on the Indian ap- 
propriation bill. On the contrary, in this very instance the Speaker of 
the House, in the early part of the session, in conformity to this under- 
standing, referred this very matter to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 


Mr. ROGERS. I think the gentleman is in error there, if he will 
permit me to say so, 

Mr. BLOUNT. In what respect? 

Mr. ROGERS. That the Speaker of the House referred this to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BLOUNT. ell, that is a question of fact, and I do not know 
how we are going to settle it. 

Mr. ROGERS. ‘The record shows it. 

Mr. PEEL. And that will settleit. 

Mr. BLOUNT. My friend from Missouri, sitting near me [Mr. 
Burnes], has also his record, which shows just the other way. 

But under any circumstances, Mr. Chairman, that would not con- 
clude it. Isup that if the reference was made, as suggested by 
the gentleman from Arkansas, there was no issue raised in the House 
at the time as to whether it belonged to the one or the other of these 
committees. 

The question is: Was there a distinct purpose on the part of the 
House that, in reference to the naval appropriation bill, where they re- 
lated to expenditures other than for the annual appropriation, where 
there were deficiencies, these deficiencies should go to the Committee 
on Appropriations? Was there a distinct purpose that, where there 
was a deficiency in the postal service, that deficiency should go to the 
Committee on Appropriations? Was there a purpose on the part of 
the House, when there were deficiencies in the consular and diplomatic 
service, that those deficiencies should go to the Committee on Appro- 
priations; and was there at the same time a purpose to make an excep- 
tion in reference to the Committee on Indian Affairs and give them 
jurisdiction in reference to every matter relating to the expenditures 
under the head of the Indian service? 

Ican not believe it. Ican not see any reason why the House should 
have made this distinction in reference to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs as against all of the other committees having charge of appro- 
priation bills. I can not see any reason, Mr. Chairman, at all for an 
impression that this judgment goes on the Indian appropriation bill, 
except under that language of the rule— 

All legislation relating to the relations of the United States with the Indians 
and the Indian tribes, including appropriations therefor— 
gives it, which has not been, as I have already stated, regarded as coy- 
ering such matters in reference to any other appropriations. 

Now concede that this judgment goes on the Indian appropriation 
bill. It goes there in the nature of a deficiency for some service that 
has not been appropriated for, some failure to comply many years back 
with some Indian treaty. Concede that it goes there; shall the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations hereafter take jurisdiction of any deficiency 
that relates to Indian matters? Concede that it properly goes there; 
will the Committee on Appropriations hereafter take jurisdiction of any 
deficiencies in reference to the l service, the naval service, or the 
consular and diplomatic service? And if not,what becomes of thelan- 
guage of clause 3 of the rule? 

For all deficiencies: to the Committee on Appropriations, 

That was intended to be exhaustive. Why should this judgment 
go upon this bill when all other judgments in reference to all other 
branches of the service must go into the sundry civil and deficiency 
bills? What reason can there be for it? 

I have never known, Mr. Chairman, any question of order touching 
an Indian appropriation where the rule did not apply as distinctly 
and emphatically to the matter of getting money out of the Treasury, 
whether it was a trust fand or whether it was the absolute property of 
the United States. There is every reason why this fund should be 

rded with the same strictness as any other fand should be guarded. 

‘ou, sir, would not hesitate one moment, if presiding over this House 
and there was an appropriation involving an expenditure out of an In- 
dian trust fund, to declare that it was subject tothe point of order thatit 
must have its first consideration in Committee of the Whole because 
it took money out of the Treasury of the United States. 

It seems to me, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that it is clearly notin order 
to place deficiencies on any one of the regular appropriation bills other 
than the sundry civil and the deficiency bills. 

What I have said does not indicate at all my own inclinations as to 
whether or not this judgment shall be paid. Therules are designed for 
the regulation of the business of the House. It is by their observance 
that we have accuracy and order. It is through them that the proceed- 
ings of this House are governed. They are law to us, which we must 


recognize in our ings, and which should r te the considera- 
tion of questions by the House. Each committee knows its own juris- 
diction regulated by thatlaw. Each member can well understand when 


a bill comes up what it contains, and there is not likely to be any sur- 
prise. It is only in this view that I feel anxiety to maintain the ob- 


servance of our rules, the rules especially which relate to the appropria- 
tions of money out of the Treasury of the United States, which have 
grown to pa enormous proportions, and which involve the idea of 
keeping up the burdens upon the people in the form of taxation. In 
the consideration of those questions especially there is exacted of us the 
most scrupulous for our rules. 

I trust, therefore, that the Chair and the committee will see fit— 
whether this judgment shall be approved in the individual mind or 
not—shall see fit to declare that this appropriation shall not find its 
place, contrary to the rules of the House, in an appropriation bill to 
which it does not pertain. 

But lest there might be some misunderstanding as to the purpose I 
have in raising this question of order, I wish to say now that I recog- 
nize the binding effect of the judgments of the courts of the country, 
I deny the authority of any committee of this House to review the 
judgments of the courts of the country. I insist that it is the duty of 
a committee of the House, when judgments shall have been sent to it, 
to insert appropriations for them in their proper place in the proper 
bills, and report them to this House for action. Put this judgment in 
a bill which I regarded as proper, and I can see no reason why I should 
not give it my cordial support. 

I can not see why the appropriation should not be omitted from this 
bill and the subject referred to the Committee on Appropriations to 
be reported in the sundry civil or deficiency bill, whichever may be 
deemed most appropriate. And if the Committee on Appropriations 
shall see fit to exercise a power that does not belong to them and to 
withhold this judgment, it is competent for any member of this House, 
it is in order under therulesto move an amendment, and for one I shall 
take pleasure in giving my support to such an amendment or any one 
for a similar p 

Mr. PEEL. The concluding remark of the gentleman from Georgia 
confesses before the House and the country that this is merely a tech- 
nical objection. The whole objection rests in technicality and nothing 
else, even conceding he is correct. But, sir, it is a question of law for 
the Chair to determine, which I am satisfied will be done, under the 
rules, from a proper and true construction of them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, originally the House as a whole has jurisdic- 
tion over all matters delegated to it under the Constitution. For con- 
venience this body is divided into committees. For further conven- 
ience a system of rales has been adopted, and the jurisdiction of certain 
subject-matters conferred upon the respective committees of the House. 
Up to the Forty-ninth Congress the Committee on Appropriations had 
jurisdiction of all appropriations for the Indian tribes; not only appro- 
priations growing out of treaty stipulations, but those for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian Bureau. 

It is perhaps profitable to stop for a moment and consider what 
would have been the attitude of this case if it had come here on an ap- 
propriation bill when all such bills were controlled by the Committee on 
Appropriations. I presume it will not be contended fora moment that 
before the rules were changed so as to give to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs jurisdiction over Indian appropriations, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations having the original control of all these bills, would not 
have had authority to incorporate this item in the appropriation bill. 
If that is true, then let us look back to the rule changing the jurisdic- 
tion and see just what the House then did. By that change the House 
took from the Committee on Appropriations this whole subject and 
placed it with the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman allow me a suggestion ? 

Mr. PEEL. I would prefer not to be interrupted. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a question of jurisdiction merely. On the 3d of March, I 
believe, my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Hooxrr] introduced the me- 
morial of the Choctaw Nation, indorsed by him as a member of Con- 
gress, signed by the delegates accredited by the Choctaw Nation, in 
which the memorialists recite the history of this claim. If my friend 
will examine that history he will find that the claim is embodied and 
imbedded in a treaty made between the Government of the United 
States and these Indians as far back as 1830, and, pursuing it further, 
he will find that in 1855 another treaty was made by the Government 
with them, in which this disputed claim was i and was re- 
ferred to the Senate of the United States as an arbitrator. The Senate 
in 1859 passed upon the question and found due to this Choctaw Na- 
tion two million nine hundred and some odd thousand dollars, without 
computing a cent of interest for the long delay. 

After that award was made, the Indians were still unable to foree 
Congress to come ie yer pay the obligation, and in 1881 the matter was 
sent to the Court of Claims for adjudication, with the right of appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. Under that law the In- 
dians went to the Court of Claims, and from there to the Supreme 
Court; the litigation continued for five long years. The Court of 
Claiins awarded them two million eight hundred and odd thousand dol- 
lars, the amount appropriated in this bill, Now, when the matter 
went to the Supreme Court what was the jurisdiction of that court? 
It had jurisdiction, not, as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] 
has argued, over a claim the subject-matter of which was unknown 
and unliquidated, and in which when judgment was rendered the evi- 
dence upon which it was based would merge in the judgment. That 
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was not the case at all. There is where my friend has been misled 
with reference to this point of order. He terms this a judgment of the 
court, and he says that the Committee on Indian Affairs has no right 
to appropriate for judgments. If he will go back and examine the 
elementary principles of this question he will find that what he calls 
a judgment is simply declaratory of what the treaty was between these 
people and the Government of the United States. This liability ex- 
isted in 1830 as perfectly as it does now, and it exists no more now 
than it did then. 

That treaty, including this item, has as much life to-day as it had in 
1830, when it was completed between the Government and these Indians. 
Congress did not undertake to change the treaty, but referred the matter 
to the Court of Claims for examination of the treaty, and the court gave 
ita construction. It did not give it new life; it simply construed the 
treaty; it merely spoke and interpreted what already existed. When 
an appeal was taken by these people and also by the Government to 
the Supreme Court of the United States they could not do anything less. 
The great underlying distinction is this: If it had been a claim of an 
individual, or of an Indian, or of an Indian tribe which was unliqui- 
dated, which grew out of a trespass or out of some unliquidated cause of 
action, which had been merged, in the judgment of the Supreme Court, 
it would have been a very different proposition. 

Bat, sir, this issimply declaratory of the treaty itself. The Supreme 
Court did nothing but affirm the decision of the Court of Claims, and 
then the nation, through their delegates, took the transcript of the judg- 
ment and the mandate and went to the Treasury of the United States 
some fifteen or twenty months ago and presented it and demanded pay- 
ment, and, under the statute, it has been drawing 5 per cent. interest 
from that time. And, Mr. Chairman, while I am not upon this floor to 
criticise the action of any committee or of any gentleman, yet, if the 
jurisdiction of the matter belonged to the Committee on Appropriations, 
I ask my friend why that committee did not provide for it in the last 
session of the Forty-ninth Congress? This affirmation by the Supreme 
Court of the United States of the finding of the Court of Claims was 
rendered in October, 1886. The next day the mandate was presented 
to the Treasurer of the United States, and from that moment, under the 
statute, the judgment began drawing interest at the rate of 5 per cent., 
and we have already thrown away over $150,000 by keeping these peo- 
ple out of their money which they have been seeking to obtain forover 
fifty years. 

Now, after the Indians have waited over eighteen months for the 
payment of this money since the court of last resort decided their 
rights, we are met with the technicality that the Committee on Indian 
Affairs had not jurisdiction of this question, but that it belonged to 
another committee of the House. , 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Does the gentleman state that this judgment is 
now, and from the time of its rendition has been, drawing interest? 
If so, at what rate? 

Mr. PEEL. Five per cent. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. And how much has it amounted to? 

Mr. PEEL. Over $150,000. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. And the interest is still ranning? 

Mr. PEEL. The interest is running every day. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, turning to the rules of the House, we find that 
the jurisdiction of each committee is defined. I will refer first to the 
jurisdiction conferred on the Committee on Appropriations, because it 
is contended that this appropriation is properly a deficiency, and there- 
forecomes within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Appropriations. 
I will ask the gentleman who is to answer me in this argument to tell 
me where under the rules this can come in asa deficiency for any of 
the expenses of the Federal Government? By Rule IX it is provided 
that— 

All proposed legislation shall be referred to ia Soens named in the pre- 


ceding rules as follows, namely: Subjects re! 
* a 2 a 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if this appropriation does not relate to Indians 
or Indian tribes, I do not understand the English language. By the 
very caption of our bill it isa bill providing ‘‘ for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes.” This is an appropriation to 
fulfill a treaty stipulation—a part of the law of the land—between the 
Indians and the Government. The highest law operating between the 
United States and an Indian tribe isa treaty. This appropriation does 
not propose, as the gentleman from Georgia has been pleased to assert, 
to pay a judgment of the Supreme Court of the United States. It is to 
pay a debt that we owe these people under a treaty made with them in 
1830. In this bill we fix amounts for fulfilling treaty stipulations; this 
is anitem of that kind: The Committee on Indian Affairs had as much 
jurisdiction over this question as over a dozen or twenty items in this 
bill for paying annuities to various Indian tribes under treaty stipula- 
tions. 

The finding of the Supreme Courtof the United States has not changed 
thelegalstatusofthis matter. It wasimpossible forthe Supreme Court, 
under the reference of this question as made by Congress, to changeits 
legalstatus. The court has butdeclared the indebtedness of the United 
States to this Indian nation under the treaty. The Court of Claims, 
under the reference made, found this amount due, and the Supreme 
Court on appeal affirmed the decision. The finding of the court simpl. 
placed beyond all further question the construction of this treaty, whic 
had been in dispute for fifty years. The court of last resort has given 
this construction, and there is, in my judgment, no way to get around 
it. Mr, Justice Matthews, in rendering the decision of the Supreme 
Court, said, humanely and justly, that in construing treaties between 
these helpless people and the Government, the court, wherever the lan- 

was susceptible of more than one construction, would giveit that 
construction which would protect these helpless wards of the country. 
In the same spirit, the Chair, I trust, if he has any technical doubts 
upon this question, will feel the propriety of deciding thematter accord- 
ing to the claims of justice, and will also see that it is economical for 
the Government to pay this claim, because its payment will stop the 
interest. I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I desire briefly to supplement the 
position taken by my friend from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL], and in order 
that there may be, if possible, no question as to the powers of this com- 
mittee and the construction to be given to this section, I desire to call 
the attention of the Chair to its history. 

As the Chair is aware, Congress, by an act of March 3, 1881, conferred. 
upon the Court of Claims the right to hear and determine the claim of 
the Choctaw Indians arising under treaty stipulations. For the infor- 
mation of members, and possibly to refresh the recollection of the Chair, 
I will read from the language of that act: 

That the Court of Claims is hereby authorized to take jurisdiction of and try 
all questions of difference arising out of treaty stip ons with the Choctaw 
Nation,and to render judgment thereon. Power is hereby granted the said 
court to review the entire question of differences de novo, and it shall not be 
estopped by any action had or award made by the Senate of the United States 
in pursuance of the treaty of 1555; and the Attorney-General is hereby directed 
to appear in behalf of the Government. 

So it was understood from the language of this statute the Court of 
Claims was authorized to investigate and determine the question of 
treaty obligation and treaty stipulations with these Choctaw Indians. 

Under this act of Congress the court investigated the claim which 
was presented by these Indians, and found there was a large sum of 
money due them under treaty stipulations. In consequence of the di- 
rection given to the Attorney-General of the United States by this act, 
an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
name of the Government. Not only was the judgment of the Court of 
Claims affirmed, but the amount of the judgment of the Court of Claims 
was increased by the Supreme Court. This statement is found in the 
opinion of that court: 

rsuance of this act the Choctaw Nation filed i 

inh or June, 1881, which was subsequently amended by Siina cr eps 

ruary 26, 1881. The question of difference between the United States and the 

itioner, it was alleged, resulted from the non-performance and non-fulfillment 

y the United States of the obligations assumed by it under various treaties be- 

tween the United States and the Choctaw Nation, including those of the follow- 

ng dates, to wit: the 18th day of October, 1820; the 20th day of January, 1825; 

the 27th day of September, 1830; the 22d day of June, 1855; and the 28th day 
of April, 1866. 

Then comes a statement which I wish to call particularly to the at- 
tention of the Chair, that the question of difference between the United 
States and the petitioner resulted, as claimed by these Choctaw Indians, 
from the non-performance by the Government of the obligations as- 
sumed by it under various treaties with the Choctaw Nation, including 
those of the dates which I have given, namely, of the 18th day of Oc- 
tober, 1820; the 20th day of January, 1825; the 27th day of September, 
1830; the 22d day of June, 1855; and the 28th day of April, 1866. 

Those were the treaties which had been made between these Indians 
and the Government of the United States, under which it was claimed 
by these Indians there was something due them by the Government. 

It was not, as has been suggested by the chairman of the committee, 
an unliquidated claim, but a claim simply that went to that tribunal 
for adjudication arising from and growing out of treaty obligations. 
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To appropriations of the revenue forthe support of the Government as herein 
provided, namely, for legislative, executive, and judicial expenses; for sundry 
civil expenses; for fortifications; for the District of Columbia; for pensions; 
and for all deficiencies: to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Deficiencies of whatkind? Deficiencies in the appropriations for ful- 
filling treaty stipulations with the Indians? It is not common sense 
to give the rule that construction. The meaning plainly is deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the support of the Government. This clause 
has no reference whatever to deficiencies in appropriations for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations. Since the finding of the Court of Claims, or since 
the award of the Senate in 1855, there has not been a dollar paid upon 
this account. The item has not even been included among current ex- 
penses appropriated for in the Indian bill. If this were an annual ap- 
propriation for the Indian service which Congress had failed to make, 
and which therefore came over from a previous year, it might be 
that it is a deficiency. But this is an independentitem. It has noth- 
ing to do with the current expenses either of the Government or of the 
Indian Bureau itself. It is a provision for fulfilling the solemn prom- 
ises that we made to these people fifty years ago. 

I now turn to the sixteenth clause of the same rule: 


To the relations of the United States with the Indians and the Indian tribes 
including appropriations therefor: to the Committee on Indian Affairs, i 
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And the syllabus of the court is in support of the position we are 

taking. 
But for the purpose of emphasizing my position, let me suggest to the 
Chair thatif the phraseology of the bill were changed could there be 
any question as to the jurisdiction and power of this committee? If 
instead of saying we appropriate $2,858,000 for the satisfaction of this 
judgment of the Court of Claims, we should say we appropriate $2,858,- 
798,62, the said sum being due the Choctaw Indians under tresty ob- 
ligations; if, I say, such had been the language of the provision, would 
the point of order have been made againstit? Would the pointof order 
have been made if we had said that we make payment of this amount 
due under treaty obligations with these Indians, instead of saying that 
we appropriate the amount in obedience to a judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that amount being found due by the Su- 
preme Court under treaty obligations? Would it be said under the 
circumstances the committee did not have jurisdiction of this matter? 
It is the very subject given to the Committee on Indian Affairs for its 
consideration. 

If that was the language of the bill and the point of order could be 
made effectually against it, then the same point of order could be made 
effectually against every other provision contained in the bill. 

It seems to me that it is only necessary to call to the Chair's atten- 
tion this simple proposition to satisfy the Chair that the point of order 
is not well taken. This is no less an appropriation to fulfill obligations 
and treaty stipulations because the Supreme Courtof the United States 
has found this amount to be due. It is no less an amount due under 
treaty obligations than if the Supreme Court had made no adjudication 
on the subjectatall. It is no less an appropriation tocarry out treaty 
obligations because the Supreme Court has found the amount due than 
it would be if the Supreme Court had made no decision on the subject, 
or if the matter had never been brought to theattention of the Supreme 
Court. 

This bill is full of like paragraphs, full of items, appropriating money 
to carry out treaty obligations and treaty stipulations. It seems to me, 
therefore, under all the circumstances, the point of order is not well 
taken. 

I am not now to discuss the merits of the section. My friend from 
Arkansas [Mr. PEEL] did that well and completely, and the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] who raised the point of order stated that 
if the committee had jurisdiction of the subject, then the committee 
had the right to make the appropriation. 

So, Mr. Chairman, when we remember that this item is inserted here 
but for the purpose of carrying out, as I have just stated, our obliga- 
tions to these Indians resulting from treaty stipulations, it seems to 
me it must be apparent to every member of the committee that it is 
unquestionably in order on this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I only want to say a word upon this 
question, and in the commencement I will say that I would like very 
much to see this judgment paid. I wanted it paid a year ago, and 
thought it ought to have been paid and appropriated for. But that is 
not the question we are now discussing. 

Iam inclined to think it is subject to the point of order. It is nec- 

in scrutinizing these rules to have some regard to the business 
of the House, some regard toitsconvenience. The gentleman claims, 
to sustain the jurisdiction of his committee from his standpoint, that 
we must go back of the judgment of the Court of Claims and of the 
Supreme Court and inquire upon what it is founded; and if in fact 
it was founded upon matters touching treaties, or other matters con- 
cerning treaties with the Indians, that then his committee is, under 
the grant of powers conferred by the rule, authorized to take jurisdic- 
tion of the subject and report the judgment of the Court of Claims for 
appropriation. 

I do not think, sir, that would be found to be a convenient rule. I 
do not believe it is a reasonable construction to be given to the rule. 
If it were true, the same thing could be said with equal propriety of 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, the Committee on 
Military Affairs, or the Committee on Naval Affairs. Wherever the 
court gives jurisdiction sounding in contract or otherwise under a gen- 
eral or under a special law, the business of the House and its time would 
be taken up in going behind the judgment and inquiring as to the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction and the question it had adjudicated. It is not prac- 
ticable to do that. 

The time of the House would not be sufficient if you took all of the 
time of the House to hear all the allegations that may be made upon 
the one side or the other. 

Now, the Committee on Appropriations is by this rule given juris- 


diction of all deficiencies, This item is clearly a deficiency. Whatis | 


a deficiency? A deficiency arises where in the annual appropriation 
bill or bills an appropriation has not been made for the service sufficient 
to carry it on or sufficient to pay the debts of the Government. 

I grant you, in the first instance, that the Committee on Military 
Affairs, or Post-Office and Post-Roads, or Naval Affairs have jurisdic- 
tion under the rule to make or recommend appropriations to carry on 
the respective branches of the service committed to them; butif they 
fail, and the regular bill does not make the appropriation when it is 
enacted into law, then comes the estimate by way of deficiency or the 
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additional estimate, and it becomes a deficiency of which the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is to take jurisdiction. 

I think a due regard to the order of business here should control the 
ruling of the Chair, and that this item is subject to the point of order, 
however much sympathy I may have with it upon its merits, or how- 
ever much I should like to see it go upon the appropriation bill. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois, who has 
just taken his seat, I hardly think has offered anything which tends to 
elucidate the proposition here presented tothe Chair. I hope it would 
not be a gratifying thing to him to know that this judgment should go 
on unpaid for some time accumulating interest until it amounted to 
$300,000 instead of $150,000. 

Mr. CANNON. I was not speaking of the merits of the case. I 
agree with you on that. 

Mr. ROGERS. I know; but I hope the gentleman would not find 
any gratification in seeing this interest accumulating. 

Mr. CANNON. Not the slightest. I tried to get this item on the 
deficiency bill in the last Congress, and was sorry it did not go on. 

Mr. ROGERS. Now, having said that much, which I think is all 
that is necessary in reference to the observations of my friend from 
Nlinois, I propose to try to discuss the legal propositions presented on 
this point of order. 

What was the rule of the House when the present rales were adopted 
on this subject of appropriations? I hold in my hand the rules in 
force in the Forty-eighth Congress, and the Chair will remember that 
the present rules were adopted during the first session of the Forty- 
ninth Congress. The rule at that time applying to the Committee on 
Appropriations, the genera] rule in regard to the powers and duties of 
that committee, was in the following language: 

All proposed legislation shall be referred to the committees named in the pre- 
ceding rule, as follows, namely: 

Subjects relating to appropriations of the revenue for the support of the Gov- 
ernment: to the Committce on Appropriations, 

Mark the language: 

Appropriations of the revenue for the support of the Government. 

Under this rule an appropriation when for the support of the Gov- 
ernment went to the Committee on Appropriations. en passing from 
that part of the rule, we come down to the other committees to which, 
under the new rule, are now assigned the appropriation bills, and we 
find: 


To the relations of the United States with ries pr eg other than appro- 
priations therefor; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Subjects relating to the naval establishment, other than appropriations for its 
support: to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Subjects relating to the relations of the United States with the Indians and 
br woe tribes, other than appropriations therefor: to the Committee on In- 
n rs. 


Such was the old rule. Now let us look at the new rule: p 
All legislation shall be referred to the committees named in the preceding 


rule, namely: 
Subjects relating to appropriation of the revenue for the support of the Gov- 
ve, and judicial 


ernment as herein provided, namely: For legislative, execut 

expenses; for sundry civil expenses; for fortifications; for the District of Co- 

lumbia; for pensions; for all deficiencies: tothe Committee on Appropriations, 
I read now in connection with that the subsequent rules: 


Subjects relating to the relations of the United States with foreign nations, in- 
cluding appropriations therefor: to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Subjects relating to the naval establishment, including appropriations for its 
support— 

Mark the difference between the language of the rule and the one 
which applies to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The language in 
the one is ‘‘including appropriations therefor;’’ the language in the 
other is ‘‘ for its support’? — 

And the same is true, if I may have the attention of my friend from 
Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT], with reference to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Subjects relating to the Post-Office and post-roads, including appropriations— 

Not ‘‘ therefor,” as first read by my friend, but— 
for their support: to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

And then comes the rule in reference to Indian affairs: 

Subjects relating— 

Mark the language— 
to the relations of the United States with the Indians and the Indian tribes, in- 
cluding appropriations therefor. 

Not merely for their support, not fur support of the Government, but— 

Subjects relating to the relations of the United States with the Indians and the 
Indian tribes, including appropriations therefor. 

Mr. BLOUNT. If the gentleman from Arkansas will permit me, as 
he has called my attention to the language of the rule with reference 
to the Post-Office Department, that it says ‘‘ appropriations for the sup- 
port of the post-office and post-roads,’’ I will state that in the defi- 
ciency bill just passed there was provided an appropriation of $100,000 
to be used during the current fiscal year for the compensation of clerks 
in post-offices. I wish to know if my friend holds that that properly 
went to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads ? 

Mr. ROGERS. I understand that is a deficiency. ~ 

Mr. BLOUNT. Call it what you please. 
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Mr. ROGERS. It was to make up a deficit now existing in the De- 
partment for the current year. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The appropriation was in consequence of a desire to 
enlarge the service; call it a deficiency if you see fit. 

Mr. ROGERS. I repeat the question. It seems that an appropria- 
tion was made, as I understand it, of $100,000 to enable the Post-Office 
Department to go on with the current business of the present year in 
addition to what had been previously appropriated for the same service. 

That is, properly speaking, I take it, a deficiency; and if it is a defi- 
ciency it might be argued with much force that the subject ought to 
go to the Committee on Appropriations. And that brings me to where 
I should have reached if the gentleman from Georgia had not inter- 
rupted me. Let us see fora moment. He would place this appropri- 
ation either on the sundry civil bill or the deficiency bill. I take issue 
with the gentleman in the first place on the point, and insist that this 
judgment is not a deficiency at all. 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. ROGERS. I should prefer going on. 

Mr. OATES. What I have to suggest is right at that point. 

Mr. ROGERS. Very well. 

Mr. OATES. I ask the gentleman if it has not been the invariable 
practice of this House to make appropriations to pay judgments ren- 
dered against the United States either in the deficiency bill or the sun- 
dry civil bill? 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman from Alabama is asking me a ques- 
tion which I should have reached in due time. In the first place I say 
this is not a deficiency. What is a geficiency? Itis an appropriation 
made because of the fact that the Government has exhausted the pre- 
vious appropriation already made. 

This appropriation here is not in the first place for the support of the 
Government. If it had been for the support of the Government and 
this sum now sought to be appropriated was to supply a deficit it would 
have been a deficiency. But it is not a deficiency within the meaning 
of the rule. Then the gentleman says it can go to the bill providing 
for the sundry civil expenses of the Government. 
* Why should it go to either one of these two bills? If you say it 
should go to the sundry civil bill, then you nullify the language of the 
rule, which says: 

Subjects relating to appropriation of revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment as herein provided, etc., shall go to the Committee on Appropriations, 

“ Shall go to the Committee on Appropriations.’ Who pretends that 
this sum sought to be appropriated to pay this judgment into which 
haye merged the unliquidated claims of these Indians under a treaty— 
who claims that that is an appropriation for the support of the Govern- 
ment? And yetif you put it on either the sundry civil bill or the 
deficiency bill, you have either to hold it is for the support of the Gov- 
ernment or you nullify the first line of the third clause of this rule re- 
garding the jurisdiction of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question just 
there? 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman will pardon me a moment. I will 
give him a chance to interrupt me later. Now, Mr. Chairman, to go 
back for a moment to the question put to me by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT], which comes in just here, touching the appro- 
priation recently made toenable the Postal Department of the Govern- 
ment to go on with its work, he wants to know if that would properly 
belong to the Appropriations Committee. Now, mark in that con- 
nection the language of this rule touching the post-office and post- 
roads, and I think that when I call my friend’s attention to it a large 

rt of his uneasiness about this matter will be removed. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I have no uneasiness. 

Mr. ROGERS. Oh, I had imagined from what had taken place ina 
former Congress that my friend did not want similar things loaded on 
to his committee. That is all that I referred to. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I guess the gentleman does not mean exactly that. 
I think the record of the debate discloses that I was discussing the rule 
on a Question of order. Ido not think that anything in it indicates 
any feeling on my part about taking more labor upon our committee. 

Mr. ROGERS. No; but I supposed you were influenced largely by 
that in your argument, unknowingly, of course. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Well, possibly my friend does read me better than 
I read myself. That is very common with usall. Possibly my friend 
himself may be subject to the same rule now. 

Mr. ROGERS. That may be. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Georgia, if he will look at the rule, will find this: 

All propono legislation shall be referred to the committees named in the pre- 
ceding rule, as follows: Subjects relating to the post-office and post-roads, in- 
cluding appropriations for their support— 

What support? Why, the support of the post-office and post-roads. 
Then, on the other hand, the language of the rule conferring jurisdic- 
tion on the Appropriations Committee is this: 

Subjects relating to ap N gow of the revenue for the support of the Gov- 
ernment, as herein provided, etc., and for all deficiencies— 

Deficiencies for what ?— 

or the support of the Government. 
If I were called, under the strict rales of law, to construe these two 
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rules, which in their terms are somewhat conflicting, I should endeavor 
todo so in such a way as to permit both to stand; and it would be my 
judgment, in that aspect of it, that an appropriation of the kind which 
the gentleman from Georgia [ Mr. BLOUNT] suggests would come under 
the head of ‘‘all deficiencies” for the support of the Government under 
this clause of Rule IX, which I am discussing, which would take it to 
the Committee on Appropriations. Construing them in that way, you 
allow both rules to stand; but if you take the converse of that rule, 
which would take it to the Committee on the Post-Officeand Post-Roads, 
you nullify that provision of the rule which says that all deficiencies 
for the support of the Government shall go to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. So, under the strict rules of interpretation, I should say 
that in that case the subject suggested by the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. BLOUNT] would go to the Appropriations Committee; but, as I 
believe, under the intention of the committee which framed these rules, 
it might reasonably go to either the one or the other. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Do I understand that my friend holds that the Indian 
appropriation bill is not a bill for the support of the Government? 

Mr. ROGERS. Well, Ishould not call ita bill for the support of the 
Government. It isa bill carrying out treaty stipulations in the main; 
but, however that may be, it is clearly an irrelevant point in the con- 
troversy, because we have it that the rule itself says ‘‘ subjects relat- 
ing’’—relating to what? ‘‘ Relating tothe relations, etc.” Whatterms 
can you have broaderthanthese? Hereis an obligation that grows out 
of treaty stipulations, the highest form of relation that can obtain be- 
tween two governments. If you exclude this and let the minor things 
in then you reverse the logical proposition and say that the greater does 
not include the less, 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. I ought to yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Oates], but I will yield now to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. BLOUNT]. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to knowif the gentleman takes the position 
that the Indian appropriation bill, not being for the support of the 
Government, is not subject to the point of order that it must have its 
first consideration in the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. ROGERS. No, Ido not take any such position as that; and the 
rule does not require that either. Anything that takes money ont of 
the Treasury must, under the rule, go to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. But, Mr. Speaker, my friend front Georgia 
and myself need not have any controversy about that question, unless 
he can demonstrate that this is a deficiency. Now where did this come 
from? It grew up out of the treaties made by this Government with 
these Indians fifty years ago, and after a long prosecution of it before 
the two Houses of Congress it was finally determined that it should go 
to the Court of Claims. And that brings me to the correction of an 
error into which my friend from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL] inadvertently 
fell, perhaps rather an error of words than of ideas, upon the subject of 
this judgment. I say that what the Supreme Court did was to affirm 
the judgment of the lower court, and what the lower court did was to 
liquidate an unliquidated claim by rendering a judgment against the 
United States for the sum due to these Indians under treaty stipulations, 

Mr. PEEL. The point I desired to make was that the treaty did 
not lose its identity in consequence of this judgment; that it did not 
merge in the judgment so as te become extinguished as a treaty. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is the precise point I was going to make. I 
knew my friend had inadvertently used the language which seemed to 
convey another view. ; 

Now, this claim grew out of the treaty, and the treaty was not merged 
in the judgment. What supports thisclaim to-day? The same thing 
which has always supported it—the treaty, which is alive and must 
continuealive; otherwise this judgment falls. So that the unliquidated 
claim under the treaty is merged into the judgment, and the treaty 
supports it as the trunk supports the limb. 

What was this act of Congress? I will ask the Clerk to read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The act of Congress has already been read. 

Mr. ROGERS. Then I need not occupy time in having it read now. 
Let me come to another aspect of the case. 

Mr. CANNON. I have listened with very great attention to the 
gentleman, and I would like to ask him which side of this point of 
order he ison. Does he hold that it is well taken or not well taken? 
I ask the question in good faith, for I have followed the gentleman’s 
remarks with care. [Laughter]. 

Mr. ROGERS. There are some things which are within the range 
of human power, and some things which are not. That is my answer 
to my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to ask the gentleman a question about 
this treaty. As I understand, this is a private claim, founded upon a 
treaty. Suppose a court should decide that we were bound under a 
treaty to pay for damages done to the subjects of China, Great Britain, 
or any other foreign country. Would that be a claim to be appropri- 
ated for by special law, or would it go into a general appropriation 
bill? In other words, is not this a private claim which has nothing at 
all to do with an appropriation pill? Notwithstanding it grows out 
of a treaty, there is no law authorizing its payment. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think my friend is in absolute error all along the 
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line. In the first place, this is not a private claim; it isa claim of this 
Indian nation. If that makes it a private claim, then itis such. But 
if I have not been able to demonstrate my point by the argument I 
have thus far made, I shall not be able to assist the gentleman. 

Now, it is conceded on all sides that there has been no direct ruling 
either of the Speaker or of the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
upon this question. Inthis connection Iam reminded of another mat- 
ter. It was said by my friend from Georgia that this claim had been 
refezred by the Speaker to the Committee on Appropriations. I took 
issue with the gentleman onthatpoint. Itis possible Imay bein error; 
but I meant to say this: Early in the session, I believe, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. BuTLER] introduced a memorial upon this sub- 
ject through the petition-box and sent it to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. Laterin thesession my friend from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] 
introduced a resolution on the same subject through the petition-box, 
and it went to the Committee on Indian Affairs. . 

It is probable—though that I do not know about—that it may also 
have been embraced in some report or book of estimates which may 
have gone to the Committee on Appropriations. Butthe Speaker can 
not divide such a book; he is compelled to send it to some one com- 
mittee. He does not divide claims of this kind; so that this feature of 
the matter can have no sort of bearing inthe determination of the ques- 
tion of order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Does my friend from Arkansas take the position 
that the reference which a member makes of a petition by placing itin 
the petition-box with his name indorsed on it gives jurisdiction of the 
subject to that committee? 

Mr. ROGERS. No, sir. I have just said—my friend evidently did 
not understand me—that that fact could have no sort of bearing upon 
the determination of this question. ` When a petition is put into the 
box and sent to the wrong committee, it ought to be returned to the 
House and sent to the proper committee. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I supposed the gentleman mentioned those facts by 
way of showing that the committee had jurisdiction; otherwise I could 
not see why he mentioned them. 

Mr. ROGERS. I wassimply meeting the statement made by the gen- 
tleman and explaining what I understand to be the force and effect of 
the rule and the practice. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But the gentleman mentioned the proposition I had 
made that this subject was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. ROGERS. We will not consume time on that point; it is en- 
tirely irrelevant. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Idonotwish toannoy my friend; I only interposed 
because I thought he had ample time. I shall not interrupt him fur- 
ther. 

Mr. ROGERS. Iam always willing to be interrupted on any mat- 
ter which is relevant. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I exercised my best judgment in endeavoring to 
make my inquiry relevant. Iregret that I have not satisfied my friend 
from Ar 

Mr. ROGERS. There is one more point which I come to at once. 
There has been no ruling either by the Speaker or by the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole touching this particular point. ‘The mat- 
ter, however, was up in discussion more than once during the Forty- 
ninth Congress; and by way of supporting the position I have assumed 
I desire to invite the attention of the Chair to what then transpired. 

In the first session of the Forty-ninth Congress (I refer to pages 5927 
and 5928 of the RECORD of that session) the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
in the naval appropriation bill, assumed jurisdiction of the construction 
of a Naval Observatory. That was the first instance of any assumption 
of jurisdiction of this character under the new rules by a committee 
standing on a footing with this one. No question of order was made 
at that time; but the discussion took place upon the merits of the ques- 
tion, the provision having been inserted in the bill by the committee, 
and not being offered as an amendment, i 

Later than that, on pages 6180 to 6183 inclusive, when the sundry 
civil bill was under discussion, the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations [Mr. RANDALL], insisted that appropriations 
for the construction of the dry-dock at the Brooklyn navy-yard should 
go to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and not to the Commiitee on 
Appropriations. There the point of order was discussed, the question 
of jurisdiction was discussed, and discussed fully, 

I invite the attention of the Chair to the language of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania on the subject: 


Mr. RANDALL. When the Committee on Appropriations had the preparation 
of both the naval bill and the sundry civil bill, they had before them a view of 
the matters to be appropriated for in both; but when the transfer was made of 
the naval a pi on bill, the consideration of all matters relating to the sup- 
port of the Navy went with it. That seems to me to be a common-sense con- 
struction of the rule. 

Now, what is the difference between the rule we are now construing 


and that rule? Mark the language, Mr. Chairman 


Matters relating to the naval establishment, including the appropriation for 
its support, ete. 


And yet under that rule the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations insisted that everything pertaining to the support of the Navy 


poula go to the Naval Committee. Our rule is still wider than that, 
for it says: 

Subjects relating to the relations of the United States with the Indians and the 
Indian tribes, including appropriations therefor— 

Should go to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

I will read no more of what took place at that time on this subject. 
The full discussion is here. 

Still later, in the second session of the Forty-ninth Congress, 1886, 
page 97, when the sundry civil appropriation bill was under considera- 
tion, Mr. RANDALL, by a letter addressed to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, through his clerk, appearing in this RECORD, 
surrendered voluntarily everything relating to the navy-yards and sta- 
tions and new Naval Observatory. I will turn to that for a moment, 
and will send to the Clerk’s desk to have it read, so that it may be in- 
corporated in my remarks, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fat aca I yield fifteen minutes tothe gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 

ERBERT]. 

Mr. HEEBERT. The bill we are discussing proposes to appropriate $19,183,911 
for the sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1888, The amount appropriated in the sundry civil bill for 1887 was $22,661,- 
910, making an apparent saving in the present bill of $3,477,909. How that 
saving is proposed to be made will be explained in part at least by a letter 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“Wai D. C., December 6, 1886. 

“Dear Sm: Referring to the estimates submitted under the titles ‘Navy-yards 
and stations’ and ‘New Naval Observatory,’ on pages 163 and 164 of the k 
of Estimates for 1888, and which te $4,418,961.16, Iam directed by Hon. 
SAMUEL J. RANDALL, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, to say that 
the subcommittee in charge of the sundry civil bill are of the opinion that said 
estimates belong to and should be considered as a part of the naval establish- 
ment, for which the Committee on Naval Affairs are charged under the rules 
of the House with reporting appropriations, and that no recommendation will 
therefore be made by the Committee on Appropriations touching these estimates, 


Very respectfully, 
“JAMES C. COURTS, 
“Clerk Commities on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 

“Hon, H. A. HERBERT, 

“Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, House of Representatives,” 

Mr. ROGERS. Ifthe Clerk will send me down that volume I will 
be obliged to him. 

Here, then, Mr. Chairman, was a formal surrender of matters of this 
character by the Appropriations Committee to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs; and the distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HER- 
BERT], chairman of that committee, who prior to this time had been 
of the opinion this jurisdiction belonged to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, subsequently agreed to the correcthess of the interpretation 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and assumed jurisdiction of those 
things which under the rules went to the Committee on Naval Af- 


On page 146, on the part of the distinguished gentleman from Ala- 
bama, it will be found at that time a considerable discussion took place 
on the floor of the House, in which my friend from Georgia [Mr. 
BLOUNT] participated, when the gentleman from Alabama directly and 
absolutely reversed his conviction, as every man must when he finds 
himself in error, and affirmed the correctness of the position of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to which I have referred. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are all that have been found, after a careful 
search, in the way of elucidating a correct interpretation of the lan- 
guage of the rule; and I insist that so far as the practice has been con- 
cerned in the House under the new rules the current of its action is 
with us. So far as the language of the new rule itself is concerned it 
is, in my judgment, humble though it be, absolutely and incontro- 
vertibly with us. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this is one of those 
items which, as sometimes happens, comes under either clause of the rule 
to which reference hasbeen made. Itis undoubtedly one of the sundry 
civil expenditures of the Government. As our habit is, it may be re- 
garded as one of the judgments we now provide for and include in 
deficiency bills. But there is also no question whatever that it is pro- 
viding for an appropriation which has reference to the general relations 
of the United States with one of the Indian tribes. Ifseems to me, 
therefore, that we are bye, time in discussing it to such an extent. 
It is perfectly apparent that it would be in order if upon the sundry 
civil appropriation bill; perfectly apparent that it would be in order 
upon the deficiency bill, and, in my judgment, persi s parent that 
it would be in order upon the Indian appropriation bill, use the 
rule, in justas broad and clear as can be used, gives the In- 
dian Committee jurisdiction over all subjects which have reference to 
the relations of the United States Government to the Indians and In- 
dian tribes, including any appropriations therefor. — 

Mr. BURNES. I yield such time as he may desire to my colleague 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will request gentlemen to be as brief 
as possible on the point of order. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that one of two propo- 


sitions is conclusive of this whole subject undertherule. The rule is: 


No a riation shall be reported in a general appropriation bill, or be in 
yang amendment thereto, for any expenditure not previously authorized 


1888. 
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by law, unless in continuation of appropriation for such public works and ob- 
jects as are already in progress, ete. 


Now, in the first place, it must be authorized by law. The rulings 
heretofore had and the practice and the authorities cited all indicate that 
an amendment in the nature of an appropriation for a private claim 
against the Goyernment is not in order on a general appropriation bill. 


That is stated here in the Digest to be the universal practice. 

Now, what is a general appropriation bill? ‘That is also laid down 
in the Digest, on page 279. 

The general appropriation bills under the practice of the House num- 
ber thirteen, among them being the agricultural, Army, consular and 
diplomatic, general deficiency, District of Columbia, fortifications, and 


This, then, is one of the general appropriation bills, and no appro- 
priation not previously authorized by law, and no amendment to if, are 
in order, unless to carry on public works and objects already in prog- 
ress. This is not one of those provisions. If it originates in a treaty 
that fact does not take it out of the category of private claims. 

There are many things arising under treaty stipulations, damages 
occurring and matters of that sort; but the payment must be pre- 
viously authorized by law. If it does not belong to an appropriation 
committee and simply because this is a claim on the part of an Indian 
tribe or belonging to particular Indians, that has been ascertained asa 
claim, no matter how it originates, whether under a treaty or under 
some act of Congress—some existing law—it is still nothing more nor 
less than a private claim the payment for which has not been author- 
ized by law. It is not in continuation of any public work or measure 
already in progress. The rule is positive that no appropriation shall 
be in order on a general appropriation bill unless it is of that character; 
and this is declared by the practice of the House to be a general appro- 

tion bill. So I repeat, that point is conclusive of the whole sub- 

ect. There is no escaping the proposition that it is simply a claim, a 

private claim, and can not be appropriated for on a general appropria- 
tion bill where the question of order is raised. 

Mr. BURNES. I now yield such time as the gentleman from Ala- 
bama may desire to occupy. 

Mr. OATES. Mr, Chairman, all are agreed, I believe, that this judg- 
ment ought to be paid; and the question of order involves the consid- 
eration, first, as to Mewes capris appropriation bill should include it. 
An observance of the rules of the House is necessary in order to facili- 
tate the proper transaction of its business; and a reasonable construction 
of these rules and a rigid adherence besides I think is wholly essential. 

Now it is claimed that this appropriation is properly in the Indian 
appropriation bill, as I understand the argument, only for the reason 
that the appropriation is for the bencfit of an Indiantribe. Why, sir, 
the appropriation is simply to pay a judgment of the Court of Claims 
against the United States, and it is of no consequence that the plaintiffs 
or beneficiaries under the judgment are Indians. 

The jurisdiction of this committee is well defined and relates only 
to two general subjects—to the relations of the United States with the 
Indians and Indian tribes. Is this particular appropriation to pay a 
judgment a matter relating to anything between the United States and 
the Indian tribes? 

The second part of the rule confers upon this committee the right to 
make appropriations in matters touching relations between the United 
States and the Indian tribes. 

Now, this isan appropriation, I repeat, to pay the judgment of a 
court, and the fact that the Indians are beneficiaries under that judg- 
ment can not in the least make ita matter of relation between this 
Indian tribe and the United States; because it is not an inguiry into 
any of the relations which do not in fact exist between that tribe and 
the United States. AJl that is concluded by the judgment of the 
court; and it is as much and no more a judgment, s g precisely 
on the same basis as any other judgment in the United States in favor 
of a party. 

If this committee has jurisdiction to make this appropriation to pay 
this judgment it has equal jurisdiction to make an appropriation to 
pay a judgment to a white man, or to any corporation which has re- 
covered a judgment against the Government. 

According to my observation it has always been the province of the 
Cammittee on Appropriations to A they for the payment of judgments 
against the Government of the United States either in the deficiency 
or in the sundry civil bill, the latter being a bill of odds and ends. 
Now, sir, suppose that this committee can properly make this appro- 
priation for the paymentof a judgment, then why can not the jurisdiction 
over every judgment and every other matter which is included in the 
deficiency and in the sundry civil bills be assumed and provision made 
tocover everything embraced in them in some of the other appropria- 
tion bills? Why can not any other committee that has a right to re- 
port an appropriation bill take any other subject or any other judg- 
ment and include itin the bill, for instance, for the post-office and 
roads, or for military affairs, or for anything else? They can with the 
same propriety that this committee can assume the right to appropriate 
to pay this judgment. There is nothing in the fact that they are In- 
dians to whom the court has adju this money to be due which 


ives this committee any right whatever to make an appropriation. 


They might make an eh er as well to pay any other judgment 
rendered against the United States as this one. And it seems to me 
to be a blending and practically an obliteration of all distinction in the 
matter of jurisdiction between the committees which have charge of 
appropriations. 


[Mr. Burnes withholds his remarks for revision. See APPENDIX.] 


Mr. HOOKER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state that he hopes gentle- 
men who are hereafter to discuss the point of order will be as brief as 
possible. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT], who made the 
point of order, requests that he be allowed to-close the debate on the 
spe of order, and that for that purpose the Chair will recognize him. 

; e Soe will now recognize gentlemen who are opposed to the point 
of order. 

Mr. BUCKALEW. Mr. Chairman, I rise to make a brief appeal to 
the House in fayor of this bill and in favor of the progress of the business 
of the House. ‘This is the second day the House has been engaged on 
this bill, and the prospect on the point of order bids fair to consume the 
rest of the day and send the bill over for another day’s consideration. 
In fact, the gentleman who makes the point of order on this bill seems 
to contemplate the bill and the point of order shall be kept open until 
some future occasion when the Speaker of the House shall be present 
to gratify him with a decision by the official head of the House. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman refers to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, and not to myself. 

Mr. BUCKALEW. Now, so far as this particular provision is con- 
cerned, as I understand it there is no difference of opinion in this House 
as to its merits, It seems to be agreed this amount of money should 
be appropriated owing to some obligation of treaty, which is the pub- 
lic Jaw of the United States, which has keen ascertained and deter- 
mined to be a subsisting obligation of this Government by the highest 
court known to ourlaw. Yet we are delaying an important bill day 
after day when business is pressing upon us in order to determine an 
old dispute in a new direction in this House, to wit, the dispute at a 
former session as to whether all or most appropriation bills shall go to 
the Committee on Appropriations or a portion of them shall be distrib- 
uted amongst other committees of the House. 

Practically it is of no present importance which way this question of 
order shall be decided. If it shall be decided in favor of the proposi- 
tion we will take a vote on it no doubt, and agree to it, and the bill 
will then be passed with that as one of its provisions. If it should 
be stricken out of the bill the Committee on Appropriations will bring 
it in again in what is called the deficiency bill, which I understand is 
a sort of omnium gatherum, a gathering of odds and ends of legislation 
which other committees have not reported, or cases where former ap- 
propriations were insafficient in amount. 

There would be nothing extraordinary or unusual for two commit- 
tees to have, in succession, jurisdiction over a particular subject; that 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, for instance, should make a report 
on such a provision and have it acted upon by the House; and if that 
failed in the House, that the same subject-matter should pass into a 
general deficiency bill which gathers up all of the measures which are 
proper in the action of the House and which have not been otherwise 
provided for. 

Now, if we are to construe this question upon the text of the rule 
which has been adopted, there can be no difficulty, Iwssume, to the 
mind of any member of the House as to the warrant for placing it 
upon this bill. That rule is that all subjects pertaining to the relations 
of the Government to Indian tribes and appropriations, therefore with 
reference to those relations, shall pertain to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. Our relations with the Choctaw Indian Nation are undera 
treaty out of which this appropriation comes. The judgment in favor 
of the Indians is founded upon the treaty. : 

Our present relations with the tribeare still under that treaty. That 
is the foundation of our obligation and duty to that tribe, and under 
a decision of the Supreme Court another relation has succeeded, not 
supplanting the former, but in addition to it, to wit: the relation of 
debtor. The Government and this tribe now stand in the relation of 
debtor and creditor under this judgment. 

The Government of the United States sustains the relation to the 
tribe of an ascertained debtor of a certain amount of money. If we 
are to take this new rule, which isadeparture, I understand, within 
the last few years, if we are to take that language and pass upon itac- 
cording to its plain import, this is a legitimateamendment or measure 
or proposition to be added to or taken in an appropriation bill coming 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

I see, therefore, no difficulty whatever in voting to retain this ap- 
propriation on this bill; for whatever may be the views of gentlemen, 
we have had, I submit to the Chair, upon this subject already sufficient 
debate; and if the Chair is prepared with a clear mind to rule upon it, 
for one I am in favor of his doing so and have the debate terminate, 
for it will perhaps make no great difference, I take it, whether the 
point of order is ruled one way or the other. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I take it that a case like this, arising upon an 
Indian treaty, and a judgment of the Supreme Court, both being in- 
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volved, can never arise again for consideration in the House during the 
resent session of Congress. 

Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Chairman, I beg to say a word on the point of 
order. While I may not be able to add anything new to what has been 
said, yet I think that the history of this particular matter, the legisla- 
tive history of it, should be considered, and that the Chair will take 
it into consideration in the determination of the point of order. I de- 
sire therefore to say no word except such as shall have direct reference 
to the legal question presented. 

I precede what I have to say by remarking, sir, that you are familiar 
with the fact that in former times it was true, as stated by the gentle- 
man from Missouri, just in front of me [Mr. BurNgs], that these sub- 
ject-matters were embraced either in the deficiency bill or in the sundry 
civil bill; because at that time the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives all power of appropriation. It will 
be well remembered by gentlemen who were here then, and you, sir, 
were among them, that the struggle to divide the power of the Appro- 
priations Committee, which had engrossed to itself the whole right of 
making appropriations under the law, was a long and protracted one; 
and that committee surrendered the authority to deal with all questions 
of that character with great reluctance. Butit has been determined by 
a former Congress that the power of the Committee on Appropriations 
should be divided, and that the respective committees who look into 
and consider and treat of the respective matters submitted to them 
should also possess the privilege of making appropriations therefor. 
They resisted in vain this distribution of their power. It was granted 
to a great many committees; and if my memory serves me right the first 
committee to which was granted the power not only of considering mat- 
ters primarily relating to the subjects properly referred to the commit- 
tee, but of making appropriations therefor, was the Committee on Agri- 
culture. It was conceived that if that committee should be intrusted 
by the House with the consideration of all the important questions re- 
lating to that great fundamental interest of the country, it should also be 
conceded the power to make appropriations for it. 

That was the first invasion of the claims of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, which prior tothat had been absorbing all powers of appro- 
priating. and then possessed the power of framing the agricultural ap- 
propriation bills. It wenton, Mr. Chairman, and there was a division 
of these powers among the various committees of the House, not only 
to consider the subject-matters referred to them under the rules, but 
to make appropriations, and among others the Committee on Indian 
Affairs was granted that power by the fifteenth section of the eleventh 
rule that has been referred to, and which gives them the power that 
to-day results in the present bill before us—to consider the relations of 
the United States with the Indians and the Indian tribes, including the 
appropriations therefor, That was adopted in the Forty-ninth Congress, 
and is not therefore subject to the objection of the gentleman from 
Missouri that the power of the Appropriations Committee dates back 
forty years, and hence that this provision ought to be included in the 
sundry civil bill. 

When this division of the power of the Appropriations Committee 
was made that committee had become colossal in the subject-matters 
which were referred to it and in the power of its appropriations, and 
the House determined, and wisely, I think, to divide them and give 
to the various committees dealing with important subject-matters the 
right to make appropriations for them. 

Now, sir, look at this particular measure and see if it belongs to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs to appropriate for this judgment. How 
did it originate? It found its existence in the law read by the gen- 
tleman himself, which I had the honor to introduce into this House 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs long years ago. It gave to the 
Court of Claims the power to adjudicate the disputed question under 
the treaty called the Dancing Rabbit treaty of 1855, by which the 
Choctaw Nation sold the immense empire included in my State of Mis- 
sissippi, and received the territory on the western side of the river. 

Under that treaty they were entitled to receive so much money for 
mae sold prior to a given date, and so much for lands sold after that 

te. 

They came to this Government asking a consideration of the ques- 
tion, and with wonderful magnanimity they agreed to refer to the Sen- 
ate of the United States as an arbitrator, a body in which they had no 
one to represent them, and in which they had no voice, the power to 
determine the question as to whether they were entitled to anything, 
and ifso, what; whether they were to be paid in bulk what the United 
States owed them, or were to be given the net proceeds of the sale of 
their own lands. 

The Senate of the United States made the arbitration, and decided 
that the Indians were entitled to the net proceeds of the land of a given 
amount to a certain date, and another amount afterwards. Under that 
decision the Secretary of the Interior made the computation and the 
claim was then referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and the 
bill to which I have referred was reported by that committee and be- 
came a law. The claim then went to the Court of Claims. The Court 
of Claims decided against the rights and interests of the Indians. An 
appeal was taken under the provisions of the law to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and the Supreme Court rendered a judgment for 
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the two million eight hundred and odd thousand dollars, the amount 
Thad always insisted was indisputably due them, if not a larger amount, 

Mr. PEEL. If the gentleman will allow me I will state that the 
Court of Claims did not find adversely but found a different amount. 

Mr. HOOKER. They founda smalland insignificantamount. When 
the appeal went to the Supreme Court of the United States they made 
this adjudication giving this right under the treaty, fixing it by a 
definite judgment, ascertaining it by a judical enactment that there 
was so much dueto the Indians under the treaty by which these lands 
were conceded. 

Does it deprive the Committee on Indian Affairs of jurisdiction be- 
cause a court of the last resort, the highest judical tribunal of the land 
declared that that amount was due under atreaty? In the first clause 
of this memorial of the Choctaw Nation, which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, they say : 


Whereas the Court of Claims of the United States, pursuant to a mandate of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, did, on the 15th day of December, 1886, 
render a judgment in favor of the Choctaw Nation for $2,858,798.62. 


Then they say that the treaty of 22d June, 1855, provides in the elev- 
enth article as follows: 


That on the 22d of June, 1855, the United States and the Choctaw Nation con- 
cluded a treaty, which, among other things, provides as follows: 

ART, 11 The Government of the United States not being pepaes to assent 
to the claim set up under the treaty of September 27, 1830, and so earnestly con- 
tended for by the Choctaws as a rule of settlement, but justly appreciating the 
sacrifices, faithful services, and general good conduct of the Choctaw pels 
and being desirous that their rights and claims against the United States ul 
receive a just, fair, and liberal consideration, it is therefore stipulated that the 
owns questions be submitted for adjudication to the Senate of the United 


First. Whether the Choctaws are entitled toor shall be allowed the proceeds 
of the sale of the lands ceded by them to the United States by the treaty of 
September 27, 1830, deducting therefrom the cost of their survey and sale, and 
all just and proper expenditures and payments under the provisions of said 
treaty; and, if so, what price per acre shall be allowed to the Choctaws for the 
land remaining unsold in order that a final settlement with them may be 
g maacess h effected. Or, 

Second. Whether the Choctaws shall be allowed a gross sum in further and 
full satisfaction of all their claims, national and individual, against the United 
States; and, if so, how much. 

ART. 12, In case the Senate shall award to the Choctaws the net proceeds of 
the lands ceded as aforesaid, the same shall be received by them in full satis- 
faction of all their claims against the United States, whether national or indi- 
vidual, arising under any former treaty; and the Choctaws shall thereupon be- 
come liable and bound to pay all such individual claims as may be adjudged by 
the proper authorities of the tribe to be equitable and just, the settlement and 
payment to be made with the advice and under the direction of the United States 
agent for the tribe. 

And so much of the fund awarded by the Senate to the Choctaws as the proper 
authorities thereof shall ascertain and determine to be necessary for the pay- 
ment of the just liabilities of the tribe, shall on their requisition be paid over 
to them by the United States. 

* $ * > . a . 
It being AT AA understood that the adjudication and decision of the Sen- 
ate shall be final. 

That on the 9th day of March, 1859, the Senate did award to the Choctaws tho 
net proceeds of the lands ceded by them to the United States by the treaty of 
September 27, 1830, and that thereupon, under article 12 of the treaty of 1855, 
the Choctaws became liable and bound to pay all such individual claims as the 

roper authorities of the Choctaw Nation might determine to be “ equitableand 

ust; ” and the United States bound themselves that *‘so much of the fund 
awarded by the Senate to the Choctaws as the proper authorities thereof shall 
ascertain and determine to be necessary for the payment of the just liabilities 
of the tribe, shall on their requisition be paid over to them by the United States,” 

That on the 15th day of November, 1886,the Supreme Court of the United 
States affirmed the award of the Senate, and adjudged that there is due to the 
Choctaws under said award the sum of §2,981,247.30, subject toa deduction of 
$250,000, paid under the act of 1861. 


Now, if there was such a treaty obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment, because the court of last resort has intervened and settled what 
the treaty meant, and if it is undisputed that this amount is due, would 
the gentleman from Missouri say that the Committee on Indian Affairs 
had not the right to appropriate for it under the rules of the House? 
So far from robbing that committee of its power it ought to be a fortiori 
argued that it possesses the power because the court of last resort has 
said this was the undisputed obligation of the Government under the 
treaty. It does not rob the committee of the power because the court 
has intervened and fixed the sum due. On the contrary, it strengthens 
the argument of the chairman of the committee that this committee 
should report an appropriation to pay the judgment. 

The gentleman from Missouri says the House had passed during this 
session two deficiency bills. Why did notthe Appropriations Committee 
include this appropriation in one of those bills for the payment of a 
jadgment of the court of last resort? No one will say it was not for a 
long time due. This judgment is a tardy act of justice on the part of 
the Supreme Court, and yet two deficiency bills reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations have been passed and nothing has been done. 

The memorial referred to the Appropriations Committee is no argu- 
ment against the jurisdiction of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
These men, in desperation on account of the long-protracted postpone- 
ment of this matter, were knocking at the doors of Congress and of every 
committee in it asking for justice and for an appropriation on their be- 
half. It does not, therefore, rob the Committee on Indian Affairs of 
the jurisdiction given under the rules and under the judgment of the 
court, but enforces the argument that the jurisdiction belongs to that 
committee. 

Mr. OATES. I would like to know from my friend from Mississippi 


1888. 


[Mr. Hooker] what is the difference between this and any other judg- 
ment? 

Mr. HOOKER. The difference, so far as the jurisdictional question is 
concerned, is this, that, with reference to our Indian affairs, the Indian 
Committee, and the Indian Committee alone, has the power, and there- 
fore if the judgment should be an Indian affair, I say to my honorable 
friend from Alabama [Mr. Oates] that this is not robbing the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of its jurisdiction, and no lawyer would say 
that it is. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, upon the appeal made to you by the gentleman 
from Missouri [ Mr. BurNEs] I wish to say that I hope you will notavoid 
orevade, as I know you have no desire to do, the responsibility of judging 
and deciding upon this question. J agree with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [ Mr. LODGE ] and with the gentleman from Pennsylvania who 
has spoken upon this question. It may be that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations might possibly have inserted this item in an appropriation 
bill, yet as they have not done it and as the jurisdictional power is un- 
questionably in the Indian Committee under the rule, I hope that the 
Chairman of this Committee of the Whole will promptly decide the 
question, and that, inasmuch as the new rule adopted early in the 
Forty-ninth Congress clothed this Indian Committee with power on 
this question, we shall not now seek to undo that which has been hitherto 
done, or by interpretration or construction, as the courts are said to do 
sometimes, deprive the Committee on Indian Affairs of its power and 
restore it again to this gigantic Committee on Appropriations, which 
once had so much power as to absorb almost every other committee in 
the House. I hope the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole will 
decide this question promptly, and will decide it as I believe the law 
and the jurisdictional question require him to decide. 

Mr. PERKINS. Is this any less a claim arising under a treaty stip- 
ulation or any less a treaty obligation because it has been put in judg- 
ment? 

Mr. HOOKER. I think not, sir. 

Mr. PERKINS. It does not change the relation of the matter at 
all? 

Mr. HOOKER. Not at all. 

Mr. PEEL and Mr. BLOUNT both addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair does not desire to hear further argu- 
ment, but will hear the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT], who 
has expressed a desire to close the debate. 

Mr. PEEL. Mr. Chairman, I trust that the gentleman from Georgia 
will not interrupt me. [Laughter.] My friend from Missouri [Mr. 
BuRNEs] saw proper to allude to a conversation which took place be- 
tween him and me and which I do not think had anything to do with 
this argument. I know the gentleman did not intend to put me in a 
fulse attitude before this House, but he knows as a lawyer that he and 
I have no power to change tlie jurisdiction ofany committee of the House, 

“It would have been a beautiful agreement for meas chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and for him as a member of the House to have 
made, that the present occupant of the chair would not decide this point 
of order in a certain way, or that the Speaker of the House would not 
decide it. 

Such a thing is too absurd to be talked about. It never entered my 
mind. I could not have done it. I would not have had the audacity 
to do it even if I had the power. Now, my friend did not tell it all. 
If the Speaker of the House, whose brain is as clear as a bell, and whose 
judgment of equity is as pure as snow, were in the chair, I would have 
no fear about the judgment upon this point of order, and the gentleman 
knows how he felt upon this subject. But it is not for us to attempt 
to trifle with the judgment of the Chair on a question of this impor- 
tance. You, sir, have been selected under the rules of the House to pre- 
side over this committee, and if the decision is not in my favor Iam 
not the man to complain. I never ask a change of venue after the trial 
is over. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, this question has been arguedat some 
length, and I propose to occupy but very little of the time of the com- 
mittee. It has been said that a great while has been given to the 
question, but I do not think that we have given it more time than it 
deserves. The gentleman from Mississippi [ Mr. HookER] has alluded 
to the fact that in the past there has been a great strugglein this House 
over the jurisdiction of the appropriations. That was a question of 
vast consequence and it excited the House for years. Exactly what 
was accomplished as the result of that struggle is now for you in part 
to decide. The appropriations for the support of this Government are 
over $238,000,000 per annum, and it is well, sir, when such large ex- 
penditures are to be made, that each committee shall understand dis- 
tinctly what it has in charge, and that the House shall leave no appro- 
priation committee in doubt upon that question. It is because I be- 
lieve it an important question that I have seen fit to raise this question 
of order. It has been stated that the language in the rule in reference 
to the Indian appropriation bill is different from that in relation to 
other appropriation bills. It reads: ‘‘to the relations of the United 
States with the Indians and the Indian tribes, including the appropria- 
tions therefor.’ The present bill reads: ‘ A bill making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes.” That 
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identical language is the language used in the title of the appropriation 
bill before the separation, and the language used in reference to the 
assignment of the work of appropriation will be found to be in harmony 
in idea with the language in the rule. 

Now, then, if the language of this appropriation bill is the same as it 
was before the separation of the bill, thenit would seem thatthe Housein 
adopting this language in the rule had no other purpose than to define that 
duty. Until these new rules were adopted, there never was any rule 
giving the Committee on Indian Affairs jurisdiction of appropriations 
for the support of the Indian service; their jurisdiction related solely 
in the past to the relations of the United States to the Indian tribes; and 
the bill was as I have stated. So in reference to postal appropriations, 
the language used was the language used in the bill to-day. If we are 
really seeking the purpose of the House, we need not take up this bill ~ 
and play upon the language, when we have the history of the legisla- 
tion of this House distinctly under this language carrying judgments 
even in relation to the Indian tribes to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill. There never was in the debates on this question a single expres- 
sion showing a purpose to take judgments relating to the Indian tribes 
away from the Committee on Appropriations. Therefore it seems to 
me no inference can be drawn from this language taken by itself. 

Mr. Chairman, you will not stop here. ‘` You will take the language 
of these several rales. You will go back to prior appropriation bills 
and see, when such language as this was used, what the House then 
meant. You will thus ascertain what the House intended when it took 
from the Committee on Appropriations these appropriations for the In- 
dian service and gave them to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

My friend from Arkansas [Mr. RoGErs] has seen fit to allude toa 
discussion on this floor between the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RANDALL] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] in rela- 
tion to the question where an appropriation for yardsand docks belonged. 

It seemed that my friend from Pennsylvania was perfectly willing 
to unload a large amount of his bill upon my friend from Alabama 
[Mr. HERBERT], who was trying to push it back; but finally the gen- 
tleman from Alabama yielded and agreed to take it. That is about 
all there is in that discussion. The question of the construction of the 
rule was never passed upon by the Chair at all; those gentlemen set- 
tled the tronble amicably between themselves, and the matter has no 
place in a construction of this rule. 

It is assamed, Mr. Chairman, that this bill by its very title is a bill 
providing *‘for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes;’’ 
that this claim is a judgment growing out of a treaty; and, therefore, 
the Committee on Indian Affairs had jurisdiction. This argument is 
not confined to judgments; and, by the same process of construction, 
these gentlemen hereafter need not wait for the judgment of a court, 
but may take up any treaty made with any Indian tribe and bring it 
into the House with their construction and propose any appropriation 
they see fit. I ask you, sir, whether it was ever the purpose of this 
House, which has been so careful to keep anything like legislative 
power or legislative construction from the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of this House, whether it was ever designed to give to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs a right to construe treaties and to put appro- 
priations into the Indian bill in virtue of such construction? That is 
the logic of the position assumed. I do not believe that the present 
occupant of the chair is willing to go along with those gentlemen to 
the conclusion they have reached and give it the solemn sanction of a 
ruling by the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. KERR. Does the gentleman think that the term ‘‘civil ex- 
penses,” interpreted without reference to any former history, would 
properly cover this kind of a claim ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I answer my friend with a great deal of pleasure. I 
think too much has been said in the line of arguing this as a deficiency. 
I regard it as an item of sundry civil expenses; and the term ‘‘sundry 
civil bill’? means nothing more nor less than a miscellaneous bill. It 
contains one year a certain class of items which are omitted the next 
year. It is constantly shifting in its character. Ever since I have 
been in this House until now it has been considered that the sundry 
civil appropriation bill was the proper place for judgments, though 
sometimes, after that bill has been passed, a judgment has been in- 
serted in a deficiency bill. That a judgment is one of the ordinary 
sundry civil items under the rules and practice of the House, I under- 
take to say no man who knows anything of the legislation of this House, 
and especially legislation on the sundry civil bill, will undertake to 
question. 

Mr. HOOKER. My friend will allow me to ask him what he is go- 
ing to do with all the provisions of this bill which appropriate money 
for the payment of sums due the Indians under treaty stipulations. 

Mr. BLOUNT. What will I do? Why, sir, it is the easiest thing 
in the world to ascertain. Just what we havealwaysdone. Estimates 
for the Indian service for any fiscal year are provided for in the Indian 
appropriation bill; but if the proposition is to pay a judgment ora 
claim, I know nothing in the past history of the House to authorize its 
going in this bill. 

Mr. COBB. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

The CHAIKMAN. The Chair must appeal to gentlemen of the com- 
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mittee. Ifthe gentleman from Georgia is to be interrupted in his ar- 
& by questions continually propounded to him, the residue of the 
f g sitting may be consumed without reaching a conclusion. _ 
Mr. BLOUNT. I shall soon relieve the committee and the Chair. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes that the gentleman from 
desires to answer all questions propounded to him; but as this 
point is to be determined by the Chair, the Chair prefers that the argu- 
ment be addressed to him. When the gentleman has concluded, the 
Chair will be ready to decide the point. The Chair does not desire, 
however, to limit the gentleman. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Now, Mr. Chairman, this whole matter, as I under- 

stand it, is simply this: The House took away certain annual appro- 
ion bills from the Committee on Appropriations and nothing more. 
; y took away from the Committee on Appropriations appropriations 
for the current Indian service, leaving, however, to the Committee on 
Appropriations appropriations for deficiencies in that service. They took 
away from the Committee on Appropriations appropriations for the con- 
sular and diplomatic service, but the claims remaining in that service 
for previous years were left to the Committee on Appropriations. In 
every instance where there has been a withdrawal from the Committee 
on Appropriations the residue in its amplest form was left with the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

My friend, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL], in charge of 
this bill complains that my argument was technical in this case, that 
while making the point of order I admitted the justice of the claim. 
But, sir, when you come to investigate the subject of technicality we 
know from the legislative history of this country, just so soon as the 
question of technicality is removed life and force are given to the pro- 
vision which is sought to be carried into effect by my question of order. 

But, sir, I am only standing here upon the rules of the House, as I 
understand them. No legislative body of any respectability under- 
takes to enact legislation without rules. When the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs understands they have nothing to do with this class of 
judgments, nothing to do with any questions growing out of treaties 
for previous years, they will not undertake hereafter to do it, but give 
themselves up to their proper work. So when each committee under- 
stands precisely the duty assigned to it, they will all then proceed in 
an orderly way to do what the rules enjoin. I am making this ques- 
tion of order, sir, in order that we may exactly understand where we 
are, and so that hereafter we may act in accordance with the rules of 
the House. - 

I have said perhaps as much as I ought to say, but I wish to say in 
conclusion a word or two. The gen from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
BucKALEW] doubtless inadvertently stated that the gentleman who 
raised the point of order also desired to have the question referred for 
decision to the Speaker of the House. He referred to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BURNES], and not to myself. I do not take any 

in that suggestion. 
Tees risen to discharge what I deem to be a public duty, and I 
take it for ted that the distinguished gentleman from Illinois in 
the chair [ Mr. SPRINGER] feels the obligation of the duty imposed 
upon him equally with myself. He certainly would not ion my 
and I will not question his. I will submit to his decision, 
whatever it may be. [Cries of “Rule!” ‘‘Rule!?’’] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia makes the point of 
order that under the rules of the House, and especially under Rule XT, 
clauses 3 and 16, the section now under consideration should be prop- 
erly reported by the Committee on Appropriations. 

The gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. BLAND] makes the further point 
of order that under Rule XXI, clause 3, this section should be ruled 
out, because that clause provides— 

no shall be in an a) on bill, or 
pei one Ea ainsad thst for an epee a er a 
wW. 

The latter point of order, made by the gentleman from could 
not be sustained, from the fact, it has been the universal custom for 
appropriations to pay judgments of the Court of Claims to be reported 
in general appropriation bills. There is a law which requires such 
judgments to. be certified to Congress for that i parmoee. The question, 
therefore, recurs to the point made by the gen from Georgia [Mr. 
Poat, which is one purely of jurisdiction. The Chair desires to 
have sections 1906 and 1907 of the Law and Practice of Legislative 
Bodies, by Mr. Cushing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


1906. The rules, relating to the power of committees, in respect to the subject- 
grane {ites is not at liberty to tertain position into 

L A comm: not ai en any pro; „or go any in- 
quiry, which does not come within the purposes for which the commiites 
i ey age pes aber peakpeak dag, satan Pamybiquoe sin Card hiom i; 
or which is not grounded upon some paper which is referred to the considera- 
tion of the committee. 

IL. When a subject ittee, 
and to report its opinion thereupon to the House, the committee is 
a end any measure connected with and growing out of the subject so 

e 3 

1907. These rules are founded in the clear andi ine papisa Ji- 
amentary law, that a committee is bounded by, and is not at liberty to rt 
from, the order of ce; a prinsiple whioh ts oieniial to the regular dis- 
patch of ; for if it were admitted that what the House entertained in 
one instance, and referred to n committee, was so far controllable by that com- 


mittee that it was at liberty to disobey the order of reference, all business would 
be at an end; and, as often as circumstances should afford a pretense, the pro- 
ee of the House would be involved in endless confusion and contests with 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The subject-matter of this point of order is the 
provision incorporated in this bill providing payment to the Choctaw 
Nation of the sum of $2,858,798.62, which amount had been adjudged 
to be due that nation from the United States by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court, and also by the Courteof Claims acting in pursuance of 
a mandate of the Supreme Court. 

It is true that this is a judgment of the court, but at the same time 
it does not prevent the House of Representatives, or a committee of the 
House, from looking into the decision of the court to determine the 
subject-matter of the decision; and if we refer to the legislation of Con- 
gress upon the subject it will be found that the act of Congress refer- 
ring this claim to the Court of Claims provided that that court was 
authorized to take jurisdiction and try all questions of difference arising 
ont of treaty stipulations with the Choctaw Nation and to render judg- 
ment thereon. 

The matter, therefore, referred to the court was the matter of a treaty 
stipulation between the Choctaw Nation and the United States; and 
the Court of Claims and the Supreme Court of the United States have 
adjudged that under that egg sepaton the United States was in- 
debted to this Indian tribe, or Indian nation, in the amount set forth 
in this bill covering the judgment of the court, which sum of money 
is adjudged to be due them in pursuance of this treaty made between 
the Government and the Indians. Therefore, the subject-matter of 
this claim, as the present occupant of the chair understands and be- 
lieves, comes within the very terms of clause 16 of Rule XI, which 
provides that— 


All subjects relating to the relations of the United States with the Indians and 
the Indian tribes, inciuding appropriations therefor— 


shall be referred to the Conimittee on Indian Affairs. 

It has been stated in the discussion of this point of order that pre- 
vious to the rule of the House which divided the powers of the Ap- 
propriation Committee judgments of the Court of Claims and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States were reported either inthe sundry 
civil bill or ina deficiency bill. That may be true, but the present 
occupant of the chair is not aware of any ruling or any judgment of the 
Court of Claims or of the Supreme Court relating to Indian affairs or 
carrying out the stipulations of treaties with the Indian tribes which 
has been made since this new rule was established by the Houseof Rep- 
resentatives, and as this is the first time that the House ora Committee 
of the Whole House has been called on to hog voit the powers of these 
committees, being the first claim arising out of treaty sti tions on a 
judgment since these powers of appropriations were divided among the 
committees, the Chair thinks that this committee may well infer that 
as this was a judgment based upon treaty stipulations, the subject-mat- 
ter of that judgment is a proper one to be taken cognizance of by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Now the question recurs as to whether this matter has been so re- 
ferred. ‘The Chair is of opinion that it has been. Under the rule laid 
down in Cushing, to which the Chair has called attention and which the 
Clerk has just read, the powers of acommittee are found to be, first, those 
included by its title and the power which ithas, and second, such mat- 
ters as it has referred to it by the House of Representatives. Under both 
of these heads this committee, it seems to the Chair, has jurisdiction 
of the subject-matter here referred to. Itisa ition within the 
pa powers or jurisdiction which the RNS hoa? and it has also 

referred to it by a memorial ofthe Choctaw Nation, which, in duc 
course of i under the rules of the House, was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. That memorial, as appears by the in- 
dorsement upon the back of it, was sent to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs on the 3d day of March last; and by reference to the contents of 
the paper itself it will be seen that the memorial relates entirely tothe 
subject-matter of these claims. The Choctaw Nation in this memorial 
requests Congress to make an appropriation for the payment of thesum 
of money found due under this award. 

It seems, therefore, to the present occupant of the chair that on both 

the Committee on Indian Affairs had jurisdiction of the claim. 
It also appears from various other papers cited that the Committee on 
riations might have taken jurisdiction of this claim by the refer- 
ence to it of the item in the Book of Estimates, or by reference to it 
also of those accompanying the case; and if the present occu- 
pant of the chair had been presiding in the House at the time, and the 
question had been raised as to the power of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in the premises, or the committee had shown itsright, by the 
papers cited, to take cognizance of it, the Chair would have held that 
it could take, and properly take, jurisdiction of the case. But as the 
Committee on Indian Affairs has reported this ition, and it comes 
within the name and scope of the powers of the committee, and 
as it has been placed in a bill very title of which is in part “‘for 
the purpose of fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various Indian 
tribes,” the Chair is of opi that it is properly in the bill, and that 
the committee had rightful jurisdiction of the subject. 


One word further and the Chair will submit the question. The Chair 
desires to state that he would be glad to be relieved of the responsi- 
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bility of deciding this question, and to have the judgment of the House 
upon it. It isa very important question, and the present occupant of 
the chair has no pride of opinion whatever upon the subject, but would 
greatly prefer that an appeal should be taken to have the matter de- 
cided by the House. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish simply to ask for information, if the Chair 
will permit me—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Certain] y. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I understand the Chair to hold that under'the pres- 
ent rule when a petition is referred through the box to a committee it 
gives the committee jurisdiction of the subject-matter of the petition? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not n ily. The attention of the Chair 
was called to clause 2 of Rule XXII, which is as follows: 

Any petition or memorial or private bill excluded under this rule shall be re- 
turned to the member from whom it was received; and petitions and private 
bills which have been inappropriately referred may, by o com- 
mittee having ion of the same, be properly referred in the manner origi- 
nally presented; and an erroneous reference of a petition or pavers bill under 
a eee not confer jurisdiction upon the committee to consider or re- 
po . s 

The Chair is of opinion that this was not an erronedus reference, but 
a proper reference. If it had been an erroneous reference it would 
have been the duty of the Committee on Indian Affairs to report it 
back and cause a proper reference tobe made. Butin the first instance 
the Chair held that the memorial was properly sent. to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. PEEL. I ask unanimous consent to correct the footings of the 
bill. 

Mr. BAYNE. Those are nota part of the bill. I desire to offer an 
additional section. 

Mr. OATES. I desire to offer an amendment to the pending sec- 
tion. 

Mr. HOOKER. So do I. 

Mr. OATES. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. HOOKER. I will state that this amendment is offered with the 
assent of the chairman of the committee, 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that the number of the section has been changed; it is now 
No. 9. 

The amendment offered by Mr. HOOKER was read, as follows: 

Add the following proviso to section 9: 

“And provided further, That one-fourth of the amount hereby appropriated shall 
be retained in the Treasury until the amount. due to the Choctaws in the State 
of ripar gt shall be fi satisfied and paid as provided in the treaty con- 
cluded with the Choctaws and Chickasaws on the 22d of June, 1855, and the 
amount due said Mississippi Choctaws'shall be paid to them, or to their agents 
or attorneys authorized to receive the same. 

“And provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to ascertain the names and numbers of the ws in Mississippi 
and their heirs who are entitled pro rata toa part of this judgment; and ihe 
expenses of making this enume: and report to the Secre! of the Interior 
shall be paid out of the judgment rende: in favor of the Choctaw Nation 
against the United States.” 

Mr. PEEL. That amendment is perfectly proper. It has been 
agreed upon in consultation with the delegation from the Choctaw Na- 
tion, and is assented to by them. 

Mr. HOOKER. By the terms of the the Choctaw Nation is 
hound to pay the Choctaws in Mississippi. is amendment simply 
provides that one-fourth of the amount shall be retained in order to 
make that payment. 

The question being taken on agreeing to Mr. HooKER’s amendment, 
the Chairman stated that the ‘‘ noes ™ seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOOKER. I think if it. were generally understood that the 
chairman of the committee makes no opposition to this amendment 
there would ee ajeran to eal 

Mr. CANNON. y not let Seeretary of the Treasury or the 
proper officers of the Government pay this money to those to whom it 


properly belongs? i 

Mr. HOOKER. It would go to the authorities of the Choctaw Na- 
tion. You will observe by this petition which the Choctaw Nation 
filed they themselves admit that they have agreed to pay a large pro- 
portion of the money outof the proceeds of this judgment to the Choc- 
taws in Mississippi, who number two or three thousand. The object 
is to provide that a certain portion of this money shall be retained un- 
til the Choctaw Nation, which is entitled to the whole, shall pay the 


meg to the Choctaws in Mississippi. 
Pir. € NON. But without full Soiematen we are asked to say 
in a few minutes’ time what shall be done with this money. The 
Choctaw Nation has certain rights. They were plaintiffs in the action. 
Judgment was rendered. And if there isa conflict about to whom this 
money should go, it ought to be determined by proper authorities after 
full investigation. I have not the proper knowledge, for one, to enable 
me to say the Choctaws of issippi or anywhere else are entitled to 
this as against the Choctaws of the Indian Territory. For anything 
we know we may, by agreeing to this amendment, be giving a gratuity 
to these people, and Congress hereafter be called upon to pay the 
full judgment to the peun in w. favor it was rendered. If these 
ts let them be established, and let them receive 
what is due them under the law from the pro 
Mr. HOOKER. In answer to what has 


authorities. 
en from the gentleman 


from Illinois, I will say there is no contest between these Choctaws and 
the Choctaw Nation, as a nation, in whose behalf this judgment is ren- 
dered by the Court of Claims. There is no doubt a certain amount is 
due to the Choctaws of Mississippi; and, as I have stated in this very 
petition, they mention that fact. What this amendment proposes is 
to reserve such portions of the judgment as shall satisfy that claim to 
be turned over to the , and thatit shall remain there until the 
Choctaw Nation shall have paid the proportion due to the Choctaws in 
Mississippi. 

Mr. CANNON. Did the Choctaws in Mississippi have any legal 
standing incourt? Were they parties to the suit ? 

Mr. HOOKER. They had not. But this is done with the consent 
of the representatives of the Choctaw Nation. There will be no por- 
tion paid to the Choctaws of Mississippi if it is not shown under the 
terms of the treaty of 1830 that they are entitled to a part of it. 

Mr. BAYNE. Iask the gentleman from Mississippi if he ever knew 
of an interpleader having been filed for a portion of a fund after a final 
judgment had been rendered? 

Mr. HOOKER. Isee no reason why, when you are appropriating 
money to pay this judgment, you should not provide for paying a por- 
tion of it to the parties who are entitled to it. The representatives 
of the Choctaw Nation asked you to make this provision, conceding 
that a certain amount is due to the Choctaws in Mississippi; and in | 
order to accomplish that object it is proposed that one-fourth of the 
amount shall remain in the Treasury until that is paid. 

Mr. ROGERS. I would like to have the attention of my friend from 
Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] for a moment, and the attention of the 
House. ‘The first proviso in this amendment I see no objection to, but 
the second one proceeds, I think, upon the wrong principle. By turn- 
ing to the memorial of the Choctaw Nation it will be found that the 
ascertained amount of the claims due the Choctaws tes a sum 
in excess of this judgment, and at last there can only be a pro rata dis- 
tribution of this fund among the different Choctaws in the Choctaw 
Nation and in the State of Mississippi. Now, as a safeguard designed 
to make the Mississippi Choctaws feel easy and quiet about the matter, 
there is no sort of objection to allowing one-fourth of this sum to re- 
main in the Treasury until the Choctaw Nation, in pursuance of the 
terms of the treaty, shall have ascertained all these claims, so that the 
money may be distributed pro rata among the different claimants under 
the act. But the second proviso is that— 

The Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to ascertain 
the names and the number of the Choctaws in Mississip i and their heirs who 
are entitled to their pro rata part of the judgment, and t of makin, 


the enumeration and big sd to the Seeretary of the Interior shall be paid 
out of the judgment rendered in favor of the Choctaw Nation. 


Now, suppose this is not sufficient to pay the Choctaws in Missis- 
sippi and in the Indian nation all their claims? 

Mr. HOOKER. The expression ‘‘pro rata’’ is used—‘‘ who are en- 
titled to their rata part of the judgment.” 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman is correct. I see Iam wrong about 
that. But this additional point remains: By the terms of the treaty 
the distribution of this money is left to the Choctaw Nation to settle 
it in their own way; but by this amendment you propose, instead, that 
the money shall be turned over to the Secretary of the Interior, there 
to remain, God only knows how long, if we are to wait until we get 
the decision of the Choctaw Nation as to all these claims, 

Mr. HOOKER. Well, come to something practical. What do you 
want struck out? 

Mr. ROGERS. Simply the second proviso. The other is all right. 

Mr. HOOKER. You admit that the second proviso is right down 
to where it speaks of their pro rata share? 

Mr. ROGERS. No, I do not admit that. Ido not think that the 
Secretary of the Interior should be called upon to do this work. He 
has no machinery for ascertaining the names and numbers of these 

or an: g of that sort. 

Mr. HOOKER. It would be very easy to appoint an agent for that 


Mr, ROGERS. But that has got to be paid for out of the money of 
these people. Now, why not let them control their own matters in 
their own way, and not require the Secretary of the Interior to incur 
additional expense? If you carry out this proposition, you will have 
the w commission or court undertaking to settle these claims 
down in the Indian country, while the Secretary of the Interior will be 

ing to settle them in Mississippi; you will have two courts under- 
pe to do the same work at the same time. 

Mr. HOOKER. You make no objection to the first proviso, which 
proposes to retain one-quarter of the amount? 

Ms. ROGERS. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. HOOKER. Very well; let the other be struck out. 

Mr. ROGERS. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the sec- 
ond proviso, leaving the first to stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] 
can modify his amendment in any way he pleases. 

Mr. HOOKER. I accept the suggestion of the gentleman from Ar- 
kasnis Mr. ROGERS], to strike out the second proviso, leaving the first 
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The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read as it is proposed 
to be modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided further, That one-fourth of the amount hereby appropriated shall be 
retained in the Treasury until the amount due to the Choctaws in the State of 
Mississippi shall be fully satisfied and paid, as provided in the treaty concluded 
with the Choctaws and Chickasaws on the 22d of June, 1855, and the amount 
due said Mississippi Choctaws shall be paid to them or to their agents or attor- 
neys authorized to receive the same. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I see two objections to that amend- 
ment. The first is that it proposes to disturb the purpose of this judg- 
ment as provided by the bill, and the second is that this payment is 
provided to be made to these Indians or “their agents or attorneys.” 
A week or two ago a great howl went up from this Hall against attor- 
neys receiving any portion of any money paid out from the United States 
Treasury, and allegations were made, extravagant in a great many in- 
stances and untrue in others, as to the amount thus to be paid. A 
week or two ago a committee with which I am connected had a bill 
here for the repayment to workingmen in this country of a certain 
amount of money which they claim belongs to them under the eight- 
hour law, and in thatcase the objection was made that the money should 
not be paid to the attorneys of those workingmen. 

Now, sir, I fail to see wherein a Mississippi Choctaw is any better 

‘than a sovereign State of this Union, or than a workingman of this 
country. [Laughter.] And I fail to see wherein an attorney or agent 
living in the State of Mississippi is any more entitled to share in this 
money than any other agent is entitled to share in any other money 
paid out of the Treasury. I object to the amendment for that reason 


also. 

Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing to change the 
phraseology to which the gentleman objects. I do not know a single 
one of the attorneys of these Indians. The Indians are few in number 
and scattered over the State. They have never been congregated to- 
gether; they have no agent; they havejnobody to take their enumer- 
ation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Neither did we know of any attorneys for the 
workingmen; but they were conjured up by the vivid imaginations of 
members upon this floor. My further objection to this amendment is 
that it provides only for the payment to the Choctaws in Mississippi. 

Now, I am informed that there are Choctaws in other States as well 
as in Mississippi, and unless there is to be a fair divide all round, let 
us follow up the judgment of the court and pay those who were parties 
in the court. s 

Mr. HOOKER. The judgment of the court is in favor of the Choc- 
taw Nation. A portion of the Choctaw Nation was left in Mississippi 
when the tribe moved West. These Choctaws of Mississippi are inter- 
ested in that judgment, and the object of the proviso is simply to se- 
cure to them the pro rata portion to which they are entitled. It may 
be much or it may be little. These Choctaws of Mississippi are few in 
number in comparison with the great aggregate of the nation on the 
other side of the Mississippi. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, this seems to me an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. A judgment has been obtained, and the parties who obtained 
that judgment are entitled to this money. If Congress makes an ap- 
propriation the duty devolves upon the Treasury Department to pay 
the money to the proper parties, the plaintiffs in this judgment. ‘The 
judgment has been obtained; and because judgment was obtained this 
appropriation is to be made. But now by a proviso to the appropria- 
tion it is proposed to divert a part of the judgment away from the 
plaintiffs probably —— : 

Mr. HOOKER. Oh, no. 

Mr. BAYNE. Well, wecannottell. Ifthese parties are the plaintiffs 
in the case, they will get the money ; if not, they should not have it. 
The record must be kept straight and clear, and it will not be kept 
straight and clear unless this money is paid to the plaintiffs. If there 
is any difficulty in the way, the auditing officers of the Treasury De- 
partment can attend to this whole matter ; that is a part of their offi- 
cial duty. They will see that this money goes to the proper plaintiffs, 
and that is what we want done. 

Mr. RYAN. If a part of this money should be paid to somebody 
else would not the Government be still liable to the Choctaws for the 
balance? 

Mr. BAYNE. Certainly. If wepay a portionof this money to the 
Choctaws of Mississippi, or any other particular State, we may make 
a misappropriation; for technically they may not be entitled toit, and 
thus we may be obliged to reappropriate in order to meet the judgment 
of the legitimate plaintiffs. This mode of proceeding is not the way 
to do business; it is irregular all the way through. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. LIrise to a parliamentary question. Although 
now too late in point of time, would not a point of order have been 
good against this proposition of the gentleman from Mississippi upon 
the ground that it is new legislation ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order not having been made in 
rok time, the Chair will not entertain it now. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!” 
‘Vote! 

Mr. HOOKER. I wish to say, in answer to the gentleman from New 

Jersey [Mr. BucHANAN], that the seetion making provision for this 


payment to the Choctaw Nation would be subject to the same objection 
which he makes to my proviso. I read from the section: 


And said sum, together with the interest thereon, shall be paid from time to 
time, and in such sums as requisition therefor shall be made, to the national 
treasurer of the Choctaw Nation, or to such nt, or other person, as shall be 
named in the requisition or requisitions therefor. 


I repeat that the objection of the gentleman from New Jersey would 
be just as tenable to the whole section as to my amendment. This 
money is to be paid on regular requisition of the duly authorized agent 
of the Cuoctaw Nation. 

Mr. RYAN. But the Choctaw Nation itself is the plaintiff. 

Mr. HOOKER. Iknowit. But it is simply proposed that, inas- 
much as the Choctaws of Mississippi are a part of the Choctaw Nation, 
provision be made that they receive their prorata share. This proviso 
is offered now without objection on the part of the committee or on the 
part of the Choctaws. They have themselves provided that this fund 
be retained in the Treasury, and only be paid out asthey order. They 
agree that it be dedicated in the first place to the payment of all indi- 
vidual debts which they owe. I can not see any reason why the pro- 
viso should not be adopted. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I understand my friend from Mississippi to say that 
the money to pay this judgment goes into the , and is paid out 
under orders of the Choctaw Nation. I wish to know whether, under 
this provision, the Secretary of the Interior will exercise the power 
usually exercised by him in the adjustment of claims against Indian 
funds, especially for attorneys’ fees. 

Mr. HOOKER. I do not know anything about the attorneys or the ` 
amount of their fees. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I am not raising any question as to the amount at 


l. 

Mr. PEEL. I think I can answer the question of the gentleman 
from Georgia. The money is to be paid out of the Treasury by order 
of the Choctaw Nation. 

Mr. BLOUNT. My friend from Arkansas says that the money may 
be taken out of the Treasury by order of the Choctaw Nation. If that 
be true, all supervisory power by the Secretary of the Interior is neg- 
atived. ‘This is contrary to the policy which has heretofore obtained 
in reference to such matters. It has been the custom to endow the 
Secretary of the Interior with authority to guard against the payment 
of Indian funds upon improper contracts. I trust that my friend trom 
Mississippi will see fit to modify his proposition so as to subject the 
payment of this fund to the usual rules providing for supervision by 
the Department. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thequestion is upon the amendmentof the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER]. 

Mr. HooKER’s amendment was disa, to. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to havea vote on section 9 of the bill, cov- 
ering a payment of this Choctaw claim. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can only be done by moving to strike out 
the section. Does the gentleman make that motion? 

Mr. RANDALL. Ido. 

Mr. OATES. I move an amendment to the section. 

TheCHAIRMAN. That will take precedence of the motion to strike 
out, and the gentleman will send his amendment up to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

Mr. OATES. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
bine ofthe SE OAY otis Interior wha spall aan somatsla what toon enor, 
are due from said Choctaw Nation for services of its attorneys and agents en- 
gaged in the prosecution of said claim, and for that purpose the said ta 
shall hear, determine, award, and pay the sum out of said money so paraaan d 
ated: Provided also, That in making such awards said Secretary shall consider 
the actual services rendered and nses actually and necessarily incurred in 
and about the prosecution of said im at any period or Poma of its prosecu- 
tion and the value of such services, and he shall also consider any and all con- 
tracts or agreements made in relation to such services by said Choctaw Nation 
or under its authority. But noaward shall be made except for services actu- 
ally rendered and expenses incurred by authority of said Choctaw Nation or 
its delegate or delegates duly autho: 2 

Mr. PEEL. I make the point of order against that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. PEEL. I make the point of order that this is an attempt to leg- 
islate in regard to parties who are not parties to the suit which was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court. It is an attempt to allow those parties 
to litigate their claims for alleged services. We donot know who these 
parties are. Wedo not know just exactly what claims they propose to 
make, The section appropriates a sum sufficient to carry out the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court. That is all we have to consider in this 
matter, and I make the point of order that these private claims are not 
in order as an amendment to this bill. 

I desire to say further, Mr. Chairman, that this matter has been in 
litigation fora longtime. Mostof the contracts to which reference has 
been made were with Colonel Pitchlyn, who has been dead for many 
years. I make the point against this amendment, and believe it should 
not be allowed to be submitted on this bill. 


Mr. LONG. I make the point of order against the amendment, Mr, 


Chairman, that it is not germane to the bill and ought to be ruled out. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] 
desire to be heard on his point of order ? 

Mr. OATES. Ido. 

Mr. PEEL. I have a letter from the Choctaw delegates in this city 
in reference to this matter, which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


No, 516 THIRTEENTH STREET, NORTHWEST, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1838, 


DEAR SIR; Since you reported in the Indian appropriation bill a provision 


for the Lap Sez of the Choctaw judgment we have been threatened with the 
oft 


defeat t oron unless we agree to pay exorbitant demands for serv- 
ices, or pretended services, to the Choctaws which were never rendered by the 
persons making such threats. 

Similar threats were made immediately after the rendition of the judgment 
in November, 1886. The Senate Committee on Indian Affairs of the Forty- 
ninth Congress investigated such claims last winter, and the result of that in- 
vestigation was that the Senate put into the deficiency bill which failed to pass 


at the last session of Congress a provision requiring the money due on said 


judgment to be paid directly to the treasury of the Choctaw Nation. Since 
that time the general council of the Choctaw Nation has requested that the 
money be held in the Treasury subject to its requisition, in accordance with 
the treaty of 1855. 

For many years past the Choctaws have had in this matter the services of 
able and distinguished attorneys, whose services they recognize as valuable, 
and for which they propose to pay a just and reasonable compensation, 

We take the liberty of writing you on this subject, in order that you may be 
apprised of the source and motive which may inspire any attacks that may be 
made on the above provision of the Indian appropriation bill. 

We have the honor to be, respectfully, 
©, LEFLORE, 


E. McCURTAIN, 
Choctaw Delegates, 
Hon. S. W. PEEL, 
House of Representatives, Uniled States Capitol. 


Mr. PEEL. I do not want to be putin the attitude, Mr. Chair- 
man, of making any reflection against the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. OATES], who submitted the amendment, I have no doubt his 

urpose in offering the amendment was perfectly lawful and proper. 
T wish to say further that I do not know a single attorney in this case. 
Iknew nothing of this matter until recently. I do think the judg- 
ment ought to be paid to the Choctaw Nation as the treaty requires it 
should be. If they do not pay a cent to a single lawyer it is none of 
our business. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to ask the gentleman from Arkansas a ques- 
tion just here for information. With many of the tribes I know the 
Interior Department has exercised a revisory power, but I have un- 
derstood that this did not apply to the Choctaws and Cherokees with 
reference to contracts. 

Mr. PEEL. I will yield to my colleague to answer the question. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think possibly I may be able to answer the ques- 
tion better than my colleague, for the reason that I have given to this 
matter some careful investigation. 

By the act of 1871 it will be found, if the gentleman examines it, 
that supervisory control is given to the Secretary of the Interior over 
contracts subsequently made either by an individual Indian or by an 
Indian tribe with reference to the prosecution of claims or suits here 
before Congress. This contract of the attorneys made by the delegates 
in pursuance of acts of the legislative council of the Choctaw Indians 
being prior to 1871 is not covered by it, and the statute does not apply. 

But there is, however, a matter applying to it, which will be found 
in volume 18 of the Statutes at Large—— 

Mr. BLOUNT. Before the gentleman passes away from this provis- 
ion I wish to ask him a question. Does he refer now to the act of 
1872? 

Mr. ROGERS. No; to the act of 1871. 

Mr. BLOUNT. And prior to that act there was no supervision ? 

Mr. ROGERS. &o far as I know all of the attorneys, indeed, I think 
I may speak authoritatively when I say all of the attorneys in this 
case, were employed prior to the date of that act, and hence it does 
not apply to them. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Do I understand the gentleman to say that prior 
to that act these Indians were allowed to make contracts as they 

leased ? 4 
Mr. ROGERS. Oh, yes; without any limitation, as far as I have 
been able to discover. I know of none, and have been able to find 
none, after a careful examination of the matter, and particularly did 
this apply to the five tribes. 

Now I wish to call the attention of the gentleman and of the com- 
mittee to the action taken on this subject in the Forty-third Congress, 
in which a provision was made and placed upon an Indian appropria- 
tion bill, requiring the money which was appropriated for educational 
purposes to be kept in the Treasury for the benefit of certain of these 
Indians in St. Louis. That act provided: 


And the United States assistant treasurer at St. Louis, Mo., be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to open and keep accounts with the duly constituted au- 
thorities of the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, and Chickasaw Nations of Indians, 
the same as with the Government agents and disbursing officers. 


This was done to allow the people to avoid being fieeced by such 
claims. I say that was the object. I do not knowit to beso, but that 
is the inference. 

Now, in the Senate last year, while the Indian appropriation bill was 


under consideration, the subcommittee, consisting of Mr. DAWES, Mr. 
INGALLS, and Mr. JONES of Arkansas, made a complete and thorough 
investigation into this whole subject; and notice was given to every- 
body of this class who had or claimed to have demands of this char- 
acter upon the Cherokee funds, to come forward and present them. I 
have now on my desk a pamphlet containing the testimony, anda 
thorough examination of it, and after all were heard, they incorpo- 
rated a provision in the appropriation bill in the following terms: 

For the payment to the Choctaw Nation, $2,858,798.62,the same being the 
amount of the judgment in favor of the said Choctaw Nation, rendered on aj 
peal by the Supreme Court of the United States at the October term of said 
court in the year 1886; and that said sum shall be paid over directly to the treas- 
urer of the Choctaw Nation. 

Now, I am authoritatively informed that those members of the bar 
who presented the claim of the Choctaws in this case were men of repu- 
tation, legitimate attorneys, long connected with the case, and every 
single, solitary one of them consents to deal now as they did in the be- 
ginning, with the Choctaw people themselves. 

There is no disposition at all to make any other claim. Theirnames 
are Shellabarger & Wilson, no doubt well known to the most of the 
members on the floor; McKee & Luce, Denver & Pike; Judge Cuppy, 
no doubt some of you gentlemen know him well, I only know him by 
reputation; Mr. Weed, whom I do not know either; the heirs of Peter 
Pytchlyn, and the Choctaw delegates, and Matt Carpenter. These 
names, it will be seen, Mr. Chairman, are, with one or two exceptions, 
mostly men of eee and national reputation in their professions; 
and these are the mèn who contracted with the Choctaw Nation, when 
they had the right to contract, before 1871, to carry on their claim 
against the Government, and the Choctaw people, trusting to their in- 
tegrity in the settlement of their claims with them. 

The Choctaws committed their case entirely to their hands, and this 
provision was put upon the Indian appropriation bill by the Senate 
last year, after a thorough, full, and complete investigation of the en- 
tire case, the Choctaw council in their memorial, and I think wisely, 
acting upon the advice of Messrs. Shellabarger & Wilson, saw fit to 
ask Congress not to put the money in St. Louis, because they did not 
want to have people who might possibly allege claims against the fand 
to follow it there and to get them into litigation and have their money 
tied up; but they came and asked Congress to put the money directly 
into the Treasury of the United States, and hold it there in trust for 
them, subject to their order. I have in my hand the petition which 
they have made in respect to this fund, and I ask gentlemen to notice 
the action of the council of the Choctaw Nation in this regard. This 
is their enactment: 

Be it further enacled— 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. What section are you reading? . 

Mr. ROGERS. This is the act of the Choctaw Councilin which it 
requested the United States to appropriate the full amount of the 
judgment in this case, to be paid over on requisition of the Council of 
the nation. 

Second. Be it further enacted, That the Congress of the United States ishereby 


requested to appropriate the full amount of the said judgment, and interest - 


thereon from the date of the rendition thereof, as and for a permanent and con- 
tinuing appropriation, not subject to lapse or to be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States ; the same to be paid over, from time to time, and in such sums 
and at such places as may be required, directly to the national treasurer of the 
Choctaw Nation, or to such agentor other person as shall be named in the requi- 
sition of the proper authorities of the Choctaw Nation; and the proper authori- 
ties of the Choctaw Nation, for the purpose of making such requisition or requi- 
sitions, is hereby declared to be the General Council of the Choctaw Nation, or 
such officer or other person as shall be designated and authorized by an act or 
resolution of the said General Council for that purpose; and such requisition or 
requisitions, when made, shall be taken and accepted as, and is, and-are, hereby 
declared to be, the requisition of the proper authorities of the tribe, provided for 
by Article XII of the treaty of 1855. 

Now, there are reasons for paying this to other persons than the 
Council or treasurer. The Choctaw Nation have to settle with all these 
people in Mississippi. They can come here by an authorized agent, 
who can bya Treasury draft or otherwise transmit these funds to them. 
Then the Choctaw treasurer only gives a bond of $20,000, and under 
those circumstancesit would not be right to place this large sum, amount- 
ing to over $2,000,000, in the hands of the treasurer. So they say the 
Choctaw Council must draw the money itself through some person they 
have authorized by act of Council. 

Now, after these persons have had adjudicated the amount under 
the treaty which provided it should be paid to them, I say we should 
pay it to them, and not let it be, as a gentleman said in language more 
expressive than elegant, a ‘‘licklog’’ for those who may choose to fleece 
these people. 

Mr. OATES. I think I may as well claim judgment by waiver on 
the two gentlemen from Arkansas. The chairman of the committee 
made the point of order and proceeded to argue the amendment on its 
merits. His colleague followed suit. I think there should be some 
such thing as a waiver of a point of order when gentlemen proceed to 
discuss the amendment on its merits. If the amendment is to be dis- 
posed of on the point of order, it is not necessary to go into the merits, 

With reference to the point of order, I think it is not well taken, be- 
cause the amendment relates only to the distribution of an appropria- 
tion which the bill has made. Therefore it is certainly relevant to it 
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~ and in order; and if it isin order, the amendment offered by my friend 

from Mississippi [Mr. Hooker] was in order. 

ey wile proceed to argue the merits till the Chair decides the point 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to decide. If the amend- 
ment simply directed the manner in which the ap iation should 
be paid, and to whom, that would be a limitation which would be in 
order under the rule, But it includes a new tribunal to whom shall 
be referred the claims of some persons not named; and the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to hear, determine, award, and pay the 
sums found due to such It seems to the Chair that this is 
new legislation, and that the amendment is not in order. 

Mr. NDALL. I move to strike out section 9. 

‘The question being taken on the motion to strike oat, the Chairman 
stated that the “‘ noes” seemed to have it. ri 

Mr. RANDALL. I call for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 17, noes 75. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is not a quorum, and this is a large sum 
of money. I do not wish to retard this bill. If the gentleman from 
Arkansas will allow a vote on the same proposition in the House by a 
yea-and-nay vote, I will not insist on the point of no quorum. 

Mr. PERKINS. I understand the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. BAYNE] has an amendment which he desires to offer. 

Mr. REED, I think we had better rise. 

Mr. PEEL. Ihave no objection to the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is competent for the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, the chairman of the Committee on Indian when the bill 
is in the House, to yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania or any 
other err na to move an amendment. 

Mr. PEEL. I understand the proposition is, that a vote is to be taken 
in the House on a motion to strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN, And the Chair understands the gentleman from 
Arkansas will yield for that amendment to be offered. 

Mr. RANDALL. And to be voted upon by a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. RYAN. You will be entitled to it, if the House lets you have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If one-fifth of those present order the yeas and 
nays. The point of no quorum having been withdrawn, the noes have 
it, and the motion to e out is disagreed to. 

Mr. BAYNE. I offer the following amendment as a new section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 10. That day or industrial schools sustained wholly or in part by appro- 
priations contained in this act, and at which schools church organizations are 
assisting in the educational work, the Christian Bible may be taught in the na- 


tive lan of the Indians if, in the judgment of the ns in charge of the 
schools, it l be deemed conducive to the moral we and instruction of 
the pupils in such schools, 


Mr. PEEL. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. PEEL. That itis new legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to decide. Does the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] desire to be heard on the point 

- of order? 

Mr. BAYNE. Ido for a moment. I can not see that this is new 
legislation in any sense of the word. It is simply a limitation on the 
appropriation. Itvestsdiscretion in the persons in charge of the schools 
to permit the Bible to be taught in the native language of the Indians, 
ifin the judgment of those persons it shall be considered conducive to 
the moral welfare and instraction of the Indians. 

It is not new legislation in any sense. It does not change existing 
law in any sense, It simply gives permission to those in charge to 
have this thing done if in their judgment it is advantageous to have it 
done. 

‘the CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that it is competent 
for the House to determine in this bill what branches of instruction 
shall be taught in the school the support of which is provided. The 
bill provides for teaching agriculture, and might ide that those in 
charge may teach the Bible. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. BAYNE. Iwantto say only a word. I do not wish to take up 
the time of the committee. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be read. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Chairman, I wish toask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania which edition of the Bible is meant, whether the King 
James version or the Douay version ? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. The Christian Bible. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Chairman, this House and the Christian 
at ant el ene ga Sneed antec about this matter unless it 

clearly defined whether we mean the version of the Roman Catholics, 
who have many schools and missionaries among the Indians, or the 
King James version. . 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. There will be no trouble about that. 
The Catholics in their schools will read their Bible, because they be- 
lieve it to be the Christian Bible. That is all right. The Protestants 


read the version that we use, because they believe it to be the Christian 


Bible. That is all right. The word ‘‘Christian’’ is comprehensive. 


To the Catholic the Christian Bible is his Bible. To the Protestant 
the Christian Bible is the Protestant Bible. What we want permitted 
is the reading of the Bible by the Indians in their vernacular, which 
has been forbidden by the Government of the United States. 

A MEMBER. Not by the Government. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Well, by one of its officers. 

Mr. DORSEY. By the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr, ALLEN, of Michigan. We simply want to let the Indian hear 
the Bible read, or read it if he can, in a tongue that he can understand. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PEEL. Mr. Chairman, I submit a statement of the amount ap- 
propriated in this bill compared with that of last year: 

There was appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, 
$5,334,397.66, and there is appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1889, $5,489,253.74. This is exclusive of the amount required to 
pay the judgment of the Supreme Court of the United States in favor 
of the Choctaw Nation, amounting to $2,858,798. 62. 

On motion of Mr. PEEL, by unanimous consent, the Clerk was in- 
structed to correct the footings of the bill in accordance with the action 
of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PEEL. I move that the committee now rise and report the bill 
to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. S 

The committee accordingly.rose; and Mr. Crisp having taken the 
chair as Speaker protempore, Mr. SPRINGER, from the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that they had had under 
consideration the Indian appropriation bill, and had instructed him to 
report it back with sundry amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote desired upon any ot 
the amendments? 

Mr. RANDALL. I want to make a motion to strike out the ninth 
section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection, the Chair will 
submit the question upon agreeing to all the amendments agreed to in 
Committee of the Whole. 

There was no objection. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
ae RANDALL, I now move to strike out the last section of the 

Mr. PEEL. A great many members were not present, and they will 
not understand what the motion proposes to strike out. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not want to go on to-night. I only want to 
have the motion pending. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I suggest that the gentleman can test the sense 
of the House on a motion to recommit with instructions to strike out 
this section. That motion can be made after the previous question is 
ordered on the passage of the bill, and if the previous question is or- 
dered on the passage, it will be the first thing in order in the morning. 

Mr. RANDALL. Either way is satisfactory to me. 

Mr, RYAN. I prefer the course suggested in Committee of the 
Whole, that the gentleman in charge of tho bill now call the previous 


question on the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (interposing). The Chair will suggest 
that the purpose in view can be accomplished by the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] submitting his motion to strike out, and 
then the gentleman from Arkansas [ Mr. PEEL] demanding the previous 
question upon the amendments and upon the bill. 
Mr. RANDALL. That is the suggestion I madea few moments ago. 
Mr. DUNN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. If the previous 
question is now ordered on pending amendment and the bill, will 
_— ps any opportunity for debate in the House before the vote is 
en 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the previous question is ordered 
there will be no debate. 

Mr. DUNN. As I understand, the chairman of the committee de- 
sires that there shall be a reservation of twenty or thirty minutes for 
debate, so that the proposition to strike out this provision may be ex- 

i to the House and the objections to it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is well understood. 

Mr. RANDALL. Everybody understands that to strike out means 
not to pay that judgment to the Choctaw Nation. 

Mr. DUNN. I ask unanimous consent that fifteen minutes be al- 
lowed for debate in the House upon the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Pı lvania [Mr: RANDALL]. 

There was no obj m, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. RANDALL. My object is to let those gentlemen who do un- 
derstand the question and who are opposed to the payment have an 
opportunity to record themselves. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the amendment 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL]. 

The CLERK. The amendment is to strike out ion 9 of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
PEEL] demands the previous question upon the amendment and upon 
the bill, 
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Mr. ROGERS. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. If the previous 
question is ordered and the House adjourns, would that bring this up 
the first thing to-morrow ? 


Mr. CANNON. Not unless it is ordered on the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so understands, if the pre- 
vious question is ordered on the passage of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the previous question was ordered upon the 
engrossment and third reading and upon the passage of the bill. 


OMAHA INDIANS IN NEBRASKA. 


Mr. DORSEY. Iask unanimous consent that the House take up and 
put on its passage the bill (S. 2267) for the relief of the Omaha tribe of 
Indians in Nebraska, to extend time of payment to purchasers of land 
of said Indians, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the bill be read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT (interrupting the reading). Mr. Speaker, this is 
too important a bill to be passed in this way. 

Mr. DORSEY. If the gentleman will withhold his objection a mo- 
ment until the bill is read, I can explain the measure to the satisfac- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I think the bill is of too much importance to be 

under the present circumstances. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection being made, the bill is not 
before the House. 

Mr. OATES. I move that the House adjourn. 

‘The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 5 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. ADAMS: A bill (H. R. 9559) for the relief of William Coak- 
ley—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE: A bill {H. R. 9560) to grant a 
pension to James Paton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9561) for the benefit of Wikliffe Cooper—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 9562) for the relief of Madison 
Trent—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COCKRAN: A bill (H. R. 9563) for the relief of Charles 
Healy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 9564) for the relief of Rodney D. 
Wells—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOFF: A bill (H. R. 9565) increasing the pension of Thomas 
A. Maulsby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9566) for the relief of Ludwig 
Kritzmeier—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9567) granting a pension to Christina Lessitt—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. S. T. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 9568) granting a pension to 
Edward F. Dewey—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEE (by request): A bill (H. R. 9569) for the relief of Alexan- 
dria County, Virginia—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG: A bill (H. R. 9570) for the relief of Mrs. Laura A. 
Turner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRIMAN: A bill (H. R. 9571) for the relief of William 
Henry Brown—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: A bill (H. R. 9572) for the relief of Huff 
Jones—to ihe Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O. B. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 9573) for the relief of Jacob 
Shoemaker—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 9574) to remove the charge of 
desertion from O. H. Gifford—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ADAMS: A bill (H. R. 9575) granting arrears of pension to 
Margaret J. Quirk, widow of Daniel Quirk—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLISS: A bill (H. R. 9576) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
McEntee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9577) for the relief of 
J. H. Stovall and William Hughes—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9578) for the relief of George W. Saunders—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. G. M. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 9579) for the relief of Will- 
iam R. Murphey—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: A bill (H. R. 9580) granting a pension to Sarah 
Perham—to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. C, L. ANDERSON: Memorial of John W. O’Fewell and 


others, citizens of East Mississippi, relating to holding terms of the 
United States courts at Meridian, Miss.—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: Petition of Isham Guttery, of Walker County, 
and of heirs of Charles P. Owen, sr., of Walker County, Alabama, for 
reference of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. BARNES: Petition of Mrs. A. A. Skrine, heir of Martha 
Price, of Burke County, Georgia, for reference of her claim to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BOUND: Memorial of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, 
for om preservation of our forests, etc. —to the Committee on the Publi 
Lands. z 

By Mr. BOWDEN: Petition of Mary Caroline Allan, widow of Patter- 
son Allan, of Goochland County, Virginia, for reference of her claim to 
the Court of Claims—to the Commiitee on War Claims. 

By Mr. C. R. BRECKINRIDGE: Petition of heirs of William Sanders, 
of Lonoke County, and of heir of Eleanor Maxwell, of Arkansas County, 
Arkansas, for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of G. W. Morris and other heirs, of Lonoke County, 
Arkansas, for reference of their claim to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of Aaron M. Spahr, of Sullivan County; 
of William T. Austin,of Hamblen County,and of James Davis, of Grain- 
ger County, Tennessee, for reference of their claims to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Petition of William Arnold, of Walker County. 
and of W. H. Bankston, of Pike County, Georgia, for reference of their 
claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of George T. Wyer and 41 others, citizens 
of Wellfleet, Mass., for the protection of Wellfleet Harhor—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ENLOE: Petition of citizens of Jackson, Tenn., against brand- 
ing or taxing refined lard, etc.—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Petition of Daniel B. Boyer, of John H. 


-| Fink, of J. A. Hoak, of John Dry, of C. D. Kutz, of J. G. Zerr, of Henry 


Ahrens, of Ezekiel Jones, of representative of Reese Evans, of G..M. 
F. Rich, of Eshback, of N. Landis, of W. F. Girch, of J. S. Graeff, of 
Isaac Heydt, and of representatives of Edwin Loush, of Daniel Bilker, 
of D. W. Eirich, of P. S. Hill, and of Peter Harritz, late postmasters 
of Pennsylvania, for relief—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. FORNEY: Petition of Robert Blackburn, of Blount County, 
andofV, E. Foneville, of Calhoun County, Alabama, forreference of their 
claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of Charles Dunbar and others, citizens of 
New Haven, Conn., for the locating of a steam fog-horn on the west end 
of east breakwater off the harbor of New Haven, Conn.—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GAINES: Petition of S. A. Hinton and W. E. French and 9 
others, physicians and druggists of Petersburgh, Va., for repeal of that 
portion of the internal-revenue law requiring a license of druggists— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROUT: Memorial of Bentley & Gerwig, limited, against 
the removal of the duty on hemp and flax—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HATCH: Resolution of the National Grange for pure-food 
bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Petition of George A. Howard and 60 others, set- 
tlers on the indemnity lands of the Marquette, Houghton and Ontona- 
gon Railroad grant in Michigan, asking Congress to forfeit said grant— 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HOUK: Evidence of John C. Buckner, in support of House 
bill 7918—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petitions of John Price, of William Keys, of William Davis, of 
B. M. Atchley, of J. R. Henry, of Louisa M. Gay, of executor of John 
Gant, and of widoW of Frederick May, of Tennessee, for reference of 
an claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 

ims. 

By Mr. JACKSON: Petition of 255 wool-growers and stock-breeders 
of Beaver County, Pennsylvania, asking that the schedule of duties on 
wool and woolens agreed upon by the wool-growers and woolen manu- 
facturers at Washington be enacted into Jaw—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Petition of Dr. Daniel Keller, administrator, of 
ao County, Maryland, for relief—to the Committee on War 

ims. 

Also, petition of Joseph P. Baker, of Baltimore, Md., with claim—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORROW: Petition of ex-Union prisoners of war for legis- 
lation providing pensions to ex-Union prisoners of war—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of Mrs. Selina J. Cross, of Raceland, La., for relief—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petition of 100 citizens of Sunfield, Eaton 
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County, Michigan, relating to legislation in the interests of agricult- 
ure—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: Petition of Mary Craig, widow of Frederick 
Craig, of Shenandoah County, Virginia, for reference of his claim to 
the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CHARLES O'NEILL: Petition of manufacturers of macca- 
ee and vermicelli for protection—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

By Mr. PLUMB: Resolutionsof the La Salle County, Illinois, Grange, 
No. 61, Patrons of Husbandry, for the repeal of the tax on alcoholic 
liquors, etc.—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

+ Also, resolutions of the same, for protection to silver by the purchase 
and coinage of the entire product of the mines and putting the same 
into circulation as money—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. e 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of William Delker to repeal that portion 
of the internal-revenue law which classes druggists as liquor dealers— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RICE: Memorial of J. W. McClung, of St. Paul, Minn., for 
an appropriation of $20,000 to be awarded in prizes for the best essays 
on the subject of the origin of cyclones and means to avert them—to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of Henry G. Bowling, of Ruther- 
ford County, Tennessee, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Mary A. Miller, widow of J. J. Miller, of Franklin 
County, Tennessee, for reference of her case to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Petition of L. A. Lefiler, of H. P. Helper, of D. 
A. Monroe, of J. M. Bivins, of U. C. Moflit, of representative of W. S. 
Smith, of representative of J. Fink, of J. A. Wallace, of A. Foil, of M. 
E. Patrick, and of representative of J. Campbell, late postmasters in 
North Carolina, for relief—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SOWDEN: Petition of Simon Rau and others, citizens of the 
Tenth district of Pennsylvania, in favor of the repeal of special in- 
ternal-revenue licenses for druggists—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Letter of Atley Petersen, railroad commis- 
sioner of Wisconsin, relative to House bill 8367—to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the mayor and others of San Francisco, Cal., for 
a quarantine station at San Francisco—to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: Petition of Malinda Jones, widow of Isaac 
Jones, of Adams County, Mississippi, for payment of her war claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STRUBLE: Petition of J. P. Dee and 12 others, citizens of 
Plymouth County, Iowa, for relief of settlers on public lands which 
the Sioux City and Southern Pacific Railroad Company is now trying 
to remove them from—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. J. D. TAYLOR: Petition of M. R. Ward and 63 others, and 
of Charles A. Jenkins and 54 others, of Belmont County, Ohio, against 
reduction of tariff on green and colored glass bottles—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. M. Priglist and 9 others, of John Glasgow and 8 
others, and of A. S. Karr and 27 others, of Guernsey County, Ohio, for 
the re-enactment of the tariff of 1867 on wool—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O. B. THOMAS: Affidavit to accompany House bill for the 
relief of Jacob Shoemaker—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILLMAN (by request): Petition of Samuel R. Ihly, for ref- 
erence of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 
Claims, A 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of Joseph M. Clem, of Limestone 
County, and of J. W. Philips, heir of A. T. Philips, and of John Young, 
of Lauderdale County, Alabama, for reference of their claims to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims 

By Mr. WISE: Petition of Jane M. Thompson, of Hanover County, 
ana of Helen T. Farley, widow of Francis B. Farley, of Henrico County, 
Virginia, for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 


The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sey- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 

By Mr. BELMONT: Of citizens of Flushing, Queens County, New 
York. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Of Daniel Ricketson and 39 others, citizens of New 
Bedford, Mass. 

By Mr. FARQUHAR: Of citizens of Buffalo, N. Y. 

By Mr. GIBSON: Of citizens of Talbot County, Maryland. 

By Mr. T. J. HENDERSON: Of Fred. Schwab and 47 others, citi- 
zens of Fulton, and of Andrew J. Warner and 49 others, citizens of 
Prophetstown, IIl. 


By Mr, A. J. HOPKINS: Of citizens of McHenry County, Illinois. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: Of citizens of Berryville, Va. 

By Mr. PLUMB: Of P. C. Hoyer and 59 others, citizens of Grundy 
County, Illinois. 

By Mr. J. E. RUSSELL: Of citizens of Northbridge, Mass. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Of 16 citizens of Wittenberg, Wis. 

By Mr. J. B. WHITE: Of citizens of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
aout Mr. WILLIAM WHITING: Of 45 citizens of West Northfield, 

ass. : 

The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by the meansof certainimport duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

Peed Mr. A. C. DAVIDSON: Of B.S. Turner and others, of Selma, 
Ala. 

By Mr. DELANO: Of 51 farmers ofCoventryville, Chenango County, 
New York. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Of 8. P. Pierce and 75 others, of Athens 
County, Ohio. 

By Mr. T. J. HENDERSON: Of Daniel McNatt and 37 others, citi- 
zens of Mount Palestine, Putnam County, Illinois. 

By Mr. LEE (by request): Of citizens of Fairfax County, Virginia. 

By Mr. NUTTING: Of Hon. S. E. Bayne and 57 others, citizens of 
Cayuga County, New York. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Of Aaron E. Rouse and 12 others, farmers, 
of Merrill, Lincoln County, Wisconsin. 

By Mr. J. W. STEWART: Of citizens of Rutland County, Vermont. 

By Mr. J. D. TAYLOR: Of John F. Frazier and 21 others, of Mus- 
kingum County, Ohio. 

_ By Mr. O. B. THOMAS: Of 50 citizens of Juneau County, Wiscon- 
sin. 

By Mr. J. B. WHITE: Petition of farmers of Noble County, Indiana. 
ee Mr. WILLIAM WHITING: Of 24 citizens of West Boylston, 

‘ass. 

By Mr. YARDLEY: Of memorial of Grange No. 606, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Cold Point, Montgomery County, Pa. 


The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law to estab- 
lish a system of telegraphy, to be owned and controlled by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and operated in connection with the Post- 
Office Department, were severally referred to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads: 

By Mr. BELDEN: Of Patrick F. Lyons and 27 others, Knights of 
Labor, of Cortland, N. Y. 

By Mr. GROUT: Of Henry H. Bailey, of Bellows Falls, Vt. 

By Mr. MERRIMAN: Of Edward Coyle and others, of New York. 

By Mr. MILLS: Of citizens of Texas. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Of citizens of Dallas, N. C. 

By Mr. SCOTT: Of E. L. King and 3,328 others, citizens of the 
Twenty-seventh district of Pennsylvania, 

The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service- pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day foreach day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions: 

_ By Mr. CHIPMAN: Of R. Brompton and other ex-soldiers, of Mich- 


igan. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Of Danford Post, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, of Ohio. 

By Mr. PARKER: Of Ezra D. Hilts and 34 other ex-Union soldiers, 
of Cape Vincent, N. Y. 

By Mr. WEBER: Of Alex. Malon Post, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, of Sanborn, N. Y. 

The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law providing 
temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of illit- 
eracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. GEST: Of 155 citizens of Hancock, Mercer, and Warren 
Counties, Illinois. 

By Mr. S. T. HOPKINS: Of 109 citizens of Ulster and Greene Coun- 
ties, New York. 

By Mr. PLUMB: Of 182 citizens of Kendall and La Salle Counties, 
Illinois. ; 

By Mr. REED: Of 76 citizens of Cumberland County, Maine. 


The following petitions for an increase of compensation of fourth-class 
postmasters were severally referred to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads: 

Bd Mr. ELLIOTT: Of citizensof Williamsburgh County, South Car- 
olina. 

By Mr. HERBERT: OfJ. O. Green and others, of Pottersville, Ala. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Of A, M. Zimmerman and others, of Frederick 
County, Maryland. 


1888. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, April 20, 1888. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXPENSES OF BURIAL OF PENSIONERS, ETC. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting an estimate from the Third Auditor of an 
appropriation for the investigation of claims for reimbursement of ex- 
penses incident to the last sickness and burial of deceased pensioners; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate of the probable cost 
of the proposed public building atSpringfield, Mo. ; which was referreg 
to sal Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be 
printed. 

BRIDGES OVER RIVERS IN ARKANSAS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2179) author- 
izing the Kansas City, Texarkana and Gulf Railway Company to bridge 
Red and Little Rivers, in the State of Arkansas; which was read a first 
and second time. 

Mr. McRAE. I would like to have that bill considered now, if 
there is no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will beread, the right to object being re- 
served, 

The erk prossaa to read the bill. 

Mr. CRISP (interrupting the Clerk). I desire to suggest that this 
bill is entirely free from objection; it contains all the provisions that 
the Committee on Commerce place in bills of this character. I ask 
unanimous consent that the further reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. 

There being no objection, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, called for the regular order, but sub- 
sequently withdrew the call, when, there being no objection, the House 
proceeded to the consideration of the bill; which was ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and ; 

Mr, McRAE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill ‘Was 
or Seg and also moved that the motion to reconsider be Jaid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BAKER, of New York, for three days, on account of impor- 
tant business; 

To Mr, Rusk, until the 24th instant, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Bowen, for ten days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Joun R. Brown, for ten days, on account of important 
business. 

NAVIGATION OF ILLINOIS RIVER. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S, 2085) to provide 
for protecting the navigation of the Illinois River, by extending the 
system of beacon-lights to said river; which was read a first andsecond 
time. 

Mr, ANDERSON, of Illinois. 
ent consideration of this bill. 

The bill was read. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill; which was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 


Task unanimous consent for the pres- 


and passed. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Illinois, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 316) for the 

reliefof Edward Fitzgerald; which was read a first and second time, and 
_ referred to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
just laid before the House be at once taken up for consideration, I 
will state that a bill of cease the same character and identical in lan- 

e has been favorably reported from the House committee. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read at length. 
eee Is there objection to the present consideration of 

e bi 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the report had better be read. 

Mr. ROGERS. Isend up and ask to have read the report accom- 
panying the House bill. 
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The report (by Mr. STONE, of Kentucky) was read, as follows: 

This claim is for the value of a large quantity of wood and timber alleged to 
have been taken by the Federal troops at different times between the years 1863 
and 1865 from the land of the Catholic Church near Fort Smith, Ark.,and used 
he the construction of fortifications, building quarters for the soldiers, and for 

re-w 

The claimant is bishop of Little Rock, trustee of the Catholic Church in Ar- 
kansas, and as such is trustee of the property, and it is as such trustee that this 
claim is made, re 

The claim was presented in due time to the Southern Claims Commission, 
aud under the rules of that commission proof was taken, which has been ex- 
amined by the committee, who find it clearly established that a large quantity 
of timber and wood was taken and used by the Army, as claimed, 

The Southern Claims Commission rejected this claim without any examina- 
tion or hearing on the merits, because the commission held that it had no juris- 
diction of corporations. 

Your committee think that the claimant should be heard. 

They therefore report a substitute for the bill, and recommend that it pass, 


Mr. KERR. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman allow me to suggest that this 
only proposes to send this bill to the auditing officers of the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of the claim, and does 
not propose to make an appropriation? After the matter has been 
determined and audited by the officers of the Department it is to be 
reported back to Congress, when it will come up for consideration on 
its merits. It only asks that this claimant shall have a right to be 
heard. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. What disposition is proposed to be made 
of the bill? 

Mr. ROGERS. I ask unanimous consent to consider the Senate bill 
now which proposes to send this claim to the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment to be audited, after a finding of the facts. It then comes back 
to Congress for consideration upon its merits. 

a ALLEN, of Michigan. I demand the regular order on this class 
of bills. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1044) author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to state and settle the account of 
James L. Wilbur with the United States, and to pay said Wilbur such 
sum of money as may be due him thereon; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee 
on Military Affairs to report back the bill H. R. 6894, the Military 
Academy appropriation bill, with the Senate amendments, and to move 
concurrence in the amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The amendments of the Senate will be read. 

The amendments were read at length. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. These amendments are merely of a clerical 
nature; they neither reduce nor increase the amount of the appropria- 
tion, and the committee unanimously recommend concurrence in them. 

The amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ments of the Senate were concarred in; and also moved that the motion 
to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following titles; 
when the eres signed the same, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 807) for the relief of Horatio R. Maryman; 

A bill (H. R. 3253) appropriating the sum of $52,000 for the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the United States Government building at 
Charleston, W. Va.; 

A bill (H. R. 4106) granting a pension to Olive Wallace; 

A bill (H. R. 4110) granting a pension to Mehitable Wheelock; 

A bill (H. R. 4534) for the relief of Emily G. Mills; 

A bill (H. R. 4672) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Emily 
M. Wyman; 

A bill (H. R. 5118) granting a pension to Theodore Gardner; 

A bill (H. R. 5233) granting a pension to William F. Randolph; 

A bill ir R. 6759) granting a pension to Mary Robinson; 

Ps bill (H. R. 6812) granting an increase of pension to Stephen Thurs- 

n; 

A bill fe R. 1805) for a public building at Greenville, 8. C.; and 
A bill (H. R. 19) for the relief of H. B. Wilson, administrator of the 
estate of William Tinder, deceased. 


WILLIAM F. SMITH. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 9396) for the 
relief of General William F. Smith; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. o 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, when I demanded the regular order my 
objection was simply to the consideration of the bill called up by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS], because it had an adverse re- 
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port from the Southern Claims Commission. I did notinsist upon the 
lar order for any other reason. 
he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa withdraws his demand 
for the regular order, but objects to the consideration òf the bill called 
up by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROGERS. What is the statement ofthe gentleman from Iowa? 

The SPEAKER. That he withdraws the demand for the regular 
order, but objects to the consideration of the bill called up by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think we had better have the regular order. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The SPEAKER. This being Friday the regular order is the call of 
committees for reports on bills of a private nature. But before that is 
done the Chair is advised that the previous question was ordered on the 
Indian appropriation bill on yesterday afternoon, and under the prac- 
tice of the House the vote will be first taken upon that. 

. The first question is on agreeing to the amendment to strike out the 
ninth section, 

Mr. PEEL. Mr. Speaker, it was in the House on yesterday 
that pending the consideration of this bill in the House, fifteen minutes 
should beallowed on éach side todiscussthatamendment. In order that 
all may understand whatthe amendment is, and in order that the House 
may be able to act intelligently upon the question presented, I ask for 
the :eading of so much of the report of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
which reported the bill, as I have marked, and which relates exclusively 
to this branch of the subject. Before that is read I shall be glad to have 
the :.mendment stated so that the House may understand it. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the motion to strike out section 
9 of the bill providing for the payment of the award by the Court of 
Claims and the Supreme Court to the Choctaw Nation of Indians. 

The Clerk had better read the section again which is proposed to be 
stricken out. 

The section was again read. 

Mr. PEEL. I ask for the reading of that part of the report accom- 
panving the bill which I have marked. Itexplains the whole matter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The eighth section of the bill appropriates $2,858,798.62, with the interest due 
thercon, to pay the judgment rendered by the pee Court of the United 
Stat: s in favor of the Choctaw Nation of Indians. This large sum draws inter- 
est at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum until paid, and therefore increases the 
liability of the Government more than $140,000 per annum. 

Cougreas has no power under the Constitution to review or revise the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of the United States; neither can its decisions be 
rendered nugatory by the action or non-action of any other department of the 
Government. To attempt to do so would be revolutionory; to do so would be 
an end to government. Duty to the Constitution as well as to sound economic 

rinciples of public policy requires that the interest on this Aaina supped 
ak paying the principal. Therefore your committee report the eighth ion, 


providing for its payment. 

Mr. PEEL. What is spoken of there as the eighth section is now 
the ninth section of the bill. I yield one minute to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT]. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I simply desire to state, Mr. Speaker, that the sec- 
tion having been ruled by the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
as in order in this bill, and as the object of the section is topay a judg- 
ment, I have felt it my duty to oppose the motion-to strike out. 

Mr. PEEL, I have no other statement to make, and call for a vote, 
unless any gentleman desires to make a statement on the otherside. I 
believe no one wants to discuss the question further. Every one un- 
derstands it. 

Mr. HOOKER. Let the question be stated. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair has caused to be read the section which 
itis proposed tostrikeout. It is that part of the bill which provides for 
the payment of a judgment to the Choctaw Indians. The question is 
on striking out the ninth section. 

The motion to strike out was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the bill to be engrossed 
and read a third time. 

Mr. PERKINS. I would like to know if the amendment I offered 
goea is correctly reported in the REcoRD. If itis, there is an error 

t. 
The Clerk read the amendment offered by Mr. PERKINS, as follows: 


After line 1101, add the following: “For the poss of education of Indian 
pupils of both sexes at day and industrial schools in Alaska, $20,000, This to be 
expended under the supervision and control of the Bureau of Education.” 


Mr. PERKINS. Thatiscorrect. As published in the RECORD, the 
words “‘in Alaska” areomitted. I did not know but that in drawing 
the amendment the omission occurred. 

The SPEAKER. Is the word ‘‘of’’ correct? Instead of “‘ support 
of education,” should it not be es atl and education??? 

Mr. PERKINS. That would be better. I ask unavimous consent 
to have that change made. 

‘There was no objection. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time;‘and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. PEEL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. LANHAM. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees for reports. 

Mr. ROGERS. A moment ago I objected to the consideration of a 
bill called up by my friend from Nebraska [Mr. Dorsry]. I with- 
draw my objection that that bill may be considered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (S, 2267) for the relief of the Omaha tribe of Indians in Nebraska, toex- 
tend the time of payment to purchasers of land of said Indians, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. BLOUNT. I object to the consideration of the bill at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] moves 
to dispense with the call of committees for reports. That requires a 
two-thirds vote. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting therefor). 

Mr. MORRILL. Iask unanimous consent that gentlemen having 
reports to present, authorized by committees, have leave to file them at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

There was no objection. 

The reports filed at the Clerk’s desk were as follows: 


BRIDGE ACROSS OOSTANAULA RIVER, GEORGIA. 


Mr. CRISP, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 9086) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Coosa River, or bridges across the Oostanaula and 
Etowah Rivers, at or near Rome, Ga.; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM H. TYNER. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back adversely the bill (H. R. 5115) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Tyner; which was laid on the table, and the accompany- 
ing report ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL F. C. GARRISON. 


Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 185) granting a pension to Samuel 
F. C. Garrison; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. : 

BERNARD CARLIN. 

Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 2233) granting a pension to Ber- 
nard Carlin; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

HIRAM BATEMAN. 

Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 3836) granting a pension to Hiram 
Bateman; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

MINOR CHILDREN OF LEVI M. HUNTER. 

Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 6603) to t a pension 
to the minor children of Levi M. Hunter, deceased; w was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM IRVING. 


Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 1912) granting an increase of pension 
a William Raha. hea yan rena to Aap Committee of the Whole 

ouse on the Private Calen and, wi e accom ing re 
ordered to be printed. i i ai a 

SARAH J. TOMPKINS. 


Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 1967) granting a pension to Sarah J. 
Tompkins; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

D. P, HOUGLAND. 

Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 2230) granting a pension to D. P. 
Hougland; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

GEORGE W. DE MOTTE. 

Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 

rted back favorably the bill (S. 2108) granting a pension to George 

. De Motte; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 
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JOSEPH B, TINGLEY. 


Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 1267) granting a pension to Joseph 
B. Tingley; which was referred to the Comnmittes of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

JOSEPH W. EUBANK, 


Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
portan back favorably the bill (S. 1018) granting a pension to Joseph 
Eubank; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 
THEODORE GARDNER. 

Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 1737) granting a ion to Theodore 
Gardner; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying ede ordered = 
be printed. 

SHELTON FLANINGAM. 

Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 1266) granting a ion to Shelton 
Flaningam; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

MRS. HETTIE K. PAINTER. 


Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back the bill (H. R. 3839) granting a pension to Mrs. Hettie K. 
Painter, with the recommendation that the amendment of the Senate 
be nou-concurred in, and that the request of the Senate for a conference 
be granted. 

The bill, with the accompanying report, was referred to the Commit- 
tee one Whole House on the Private Calendar, and ordered to be 
printed. 

WILLIAM M. DAVIS. 


Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 1744) granting a pension to William 
M. Davis; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

J. ROCK WILLIAMSON. 


Mr. MORRILL also, from the Commitiee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1687) to re- 
store J. Rock Williamson to the pension-roll; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


JOEL B. MORTON. 


Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 432) for the 
relief of Joel B. Morton; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

EMILY M’CLURE. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. P. 8884) granting 
a pension to Emily McClure; which was referred to. the Committee of 
the Whale House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

MARGARET LAHEY. 

Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 9523) for 
the relief of Margaret Lahey; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

ROSANNA K. GRIFFIN. 

Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid P. re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill rt R. 4785) 
granting a pension to Rosanna K. Griffin; which was referred to the 

mmuittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


JULIUS C. MONSON. 


Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 808) grant- 
inga pension to Julius C. Monson; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. ~ 


MARY J. M’GREGOR. 


Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 2331) grant- 


ing a pension to Mary J. McGregor; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

SARAH A. WILCOX. 

Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (8. 802) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sarah A. Wilcox, now Roberts; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calen- 
dar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

MRS. MARY HEAP NICHOLSON. 


Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1831) granting 
a pension to Mrs. Mary Heap Nicholson; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

JUDSON KNIGHT. 

Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1192) grant- 
ing apension to Judson Knight; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

AMANDA W. BEACH. 

Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 2255) grant- 
ing a pension to Amanda W. Beach; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN RE. WHEELOCK. 

Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1193) paiesi 
ing a pension to John R. Wheelock; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

MRS. AURELIA HILLYER. 


Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bili (S. 2151) grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs. Aurelia Hillyer; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House-on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 


RACHEL PLUMMER. 


Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 2183) grant- 
ing a pension to Rachel Plummer; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, ‘with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 


MARY M. BRIGGS. 

Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with an amendment the bill (8. 899) for the relief of Mary 
M. Briggs; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the amendment and accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with adverse recommendations bills of the following titles; 
which were laid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to 
be printed: 

X bill (S. 897) for the relief of Rev. Corydon Millard; 

A bill (S. 2375) granting a pension to Joseph McGuckian; 

A bill (S. 1041) granting a pension to Mary E. Walker, M. D.; 

A bill (S. 822) granting a pension to Sarah Errickson, widow of 
James S. Errickson, late seaman United States Navy; 

A bill (8. 817) granting a pension to Reter Stusse; and 

A bill (S. 830) granting a pension to David Williams. 

GEORGE C. CHASE. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, nahi 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 9119) granting 
a pension to George C. Chase; which was referred to the Committees of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

JAMES E. GOTT. 

Mr. GALLINGER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1539) to in- 
crease the pension of James E. Gott; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole Honse on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

KEZIAH E. STRONG. 

Mr. GALLINGER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensio: 

reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1142 
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granting a pension to Keziah E. Strong; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

SARAH F. JONES. 

Mr. GALLINGER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 886) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah F. Jones; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompa- 
nying report, ordered to be printed. 

SARAH ANN NOE. 

Mr. FRENCH, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 8763) granting 
a pension to Sarah Ann Noe; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

SARAH ANN WATERS. 

Mr. FRENCH also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1258) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah Ann Waters; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

MRS. ELLEN COURTNEY. 

Mr. FRENCH also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1942) granting a pen- 
sion to Mrs. Ellen Courtney; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

ALPHONZO H. MELENDY. 


Mr. FRENCH also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1159) granting a pen- 
sion to Alphonzo H. Melendy; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. FRENCH also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with an adverse recommendation the bill (S. 1919) granting a pen- 
sion to John Fox; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying 
report ordered to be printed. 

JAMES W. POAG. 

Mr. HUNTER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 9170) granting 
a pension to James W. Poag; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

MARSHALL BURTRAM. 

Mr. HUNTER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 

rted back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 9029) for the relief of 
Marshall Burtram; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the amendment and accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. LEE, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1361) to incor- 
porate the Reform School for Girls of the District of Columbia; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

JESSE MARION. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of California, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, reported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 6383) for the re- 
lief of Jesse Marion; which was roferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. å 
ENOCH G. ADAMS. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio, from the Committeeon Invalid Pensions, 
reported back favorably the bill (S. 692) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Enoch G. Adams; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH WIRTH. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio, also, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, reported back with amendment the bill (S. 2033) granting a 
ion to Joseph Wirth; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 
EVENING SESSIONS FOR PRIVATE BILLS. 
Mr. LANHAM. Mr. § er, before making the usual motion to 


go into Committee of the ole for the consideration of business upon 
the Private Calendar, I desire to ask unanimous consent of the House 
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for the present consideration of a resolution which I will send to the 
Clerk’s desk, the object of which is to set apart three evening sessions 
for the consideration of bills upon the Private Calendar. The situation 
is this: There are one hundred and forty-two bills reported from the 
Committee on Claims upon the Private Calendar. Most of them are in 
my judgment meritorious and ought to be passed, and I think there 
are very few of them that will provoke any serious antagonism. As 
gentlemen of the House well know, heretofore the time set apart for the 
consideration of private business has been in the main absorbed by the 
consideration of bills reported from the Committee on War Claims in- 
volving reports from the Court of Claims, and unless some arrangement 
like that contemplated in this resolution can be made, I see no prospect 
of obtaining consideration of the bills reported from the Committee on 
Claims. At the evening sessions we are usually able to accomplish 
much more in the way of the dispatch of business than at the regular 
Friday sessions. I now send the resolution to the Clerk’s desk and ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will have a right to object after 
the resolution is read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That on Wednesday, the 25th of April,and on the first and second 
Wednesdays in May following, the House will take a recess at 5 o’clock p. m. 
until 7.50 o'clock p. m.; the evening sessions not to hold later than 11 o'clock 
p. m., and to be devoted exclusively to the consideration of private bills re- 
porma noa the Committee on Claims, in such order as the said committee may 

esignate. 


The SPEAKER. 
this resolution? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that we are very 
far behind with the appropriation bills and that we have an important 
tariff measure under consideration, I must insist that that resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. LANHAM. The appropriation bills will not be considered at 
evening sessions. 

Mr. McMILLIN. There are a number of them that ought to be 
considered at evening sessions, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is thé gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] 
willing to say that in case this order which he proposes is made by the 
House he will be willing to give up the Friday sessions ? 

Mr. LANHAM. There are other committees than the Committee 
on Claims interested in the Friday sessions for private business, and, 
of course, I can not undertake to make any agreement of that sort. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The gentleman ought to include in his reso- 
lution business from the Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, in view of the objections made, I ask 
that the resolution be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. KELLEY, by unanimous consent, obtained indefinite leave ot 
absence on account of sickness. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


By unanimous consent the Committee on Claims was discharged 
trom the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 7844) to fix the salary 
and fees of the clerk of the circuit and district courts at Paducah, Ky., 
and it was referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. , 


Is there objection to the present consideration of 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. LANHAM. Imove that the House now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the consideration of bills on the Private Cal- 
endar. : 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. If the motion of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. LANHAM] is voted down, will it be permissible to go on with the 
general business of the House? 

The SPEAKER. The rule provides that in case the motion to go 
into Committee of the Whole on Friday for the consideration of private 
business is not agreed to by the House, public business shall proceed 
as on other days. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Then would it be permissible for me to move 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, announcing my purpose to be to move to take up the 
river and harbor bill? 

The SPEAKER. That motion would be in order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. If the House shall decide to go into Committee of 
the Whole, will not the regular order be to take up the regular appro- 
priation bills in their order on the Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. Bills will be taken up in the order in which 
they stand, general appropriation bills, of course, having the prefer- 


ence. 
Mr. FORAN. Mr. Speaker, I give notice that if the motion is made 
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whick the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] indicates, I 
will move to take up the pension appropriation bill. It can be disposed 
of in an hour. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, in the midst of this controversy among 
eea who represent such important bills, I think it would be well 

‘or the House to give this day to the consideration of private bills. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. LANHAM that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar, and the 
Speaker declared that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LANHAM. Task for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 66, nays 90. 

Mr. LANHAM. The House having refused to give us evening ses- 
sions for the consideration of bills reported from the Committee on 
Claims, I wish to test this question further by asking for a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

On ordering the yeas and nays there were—ayes 34, noes 114. 

So (one-fifth of those present having voted in the affirmative) the 

eas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as there is so large a ma- 
jority against my motion, I will, if there be no objection, withdraw 
the demand for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I object. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, is it in order to move to reconsider the 
vote by which the yeas and nays were ordered? 

The SPEAKER. That can be done. 

Mr. LONG. I make that motion. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. e 

The SPEAKER. Unless the demand for the yeas and nays is re- 
newed, the noes have it; and the motion of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. LANHAM] that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole for the consideration of business on the Private Calendar is not 


agreed to. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of-the Union, announcing it as my 
purpose to call up the river and harbor bill. 

The motion of Mr. BLANCHARD was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. HATCH in the chair. 

PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title of the first bill 
in order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5445) making appropriations for the payment of invalid and other 
pensions of the United States, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. FORAN. Mr. Chairman, we are ready to proceed with the con- 
sideration of that bill. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. How long will this bill probably take? 

Mr. FORAN. Ithink not more than an hour. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. In view of that statement I will not object to 
the consideration of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. FORAN. I ask unanimous consent that the first reading of the 
bill be dispensed with. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. FORAN. Mr. Chairman, I can, in a very few moments, make 
all the explanation I think necessary in regard to this bill. The pen- 
sion appropriation bill of last year appropriated $76,276,500, excluding 
the appropriation of $6,900,000 which was made for pensions arising out 

-of the Mexican war. The Commissioner of Pensions estimates that of 
this sum of $6,900,000, $4,395,000 will remain unexpended at the end 
of the fiscal year; so that thé amount expended for pensions during this 
fiscal year will be $78,772,500. 

The present bill appropriates $80,286,500, being an increase of $1,- 
514,000 over the appropriations of last year. This increase is made 
necessary by the increase in the number of pensioners. The net in- 
crease during the year 1887 was 40,224 pensioners; and it is fair to pre- 
sume that the increase during the year 1888 will be equally large. The 
Commissioner of Pensions estimates that there will be placed upon the 
pension-roll during the coming year at least 10,000 pensioners of the 
Mexican war in addition to those of the late war. 

In other respects this bill is substantially the same as the bill of last 
year. It appropriates for invalid pensions on account of the late war 
$75,000,000. Some gentlemen may think that the estimate embraced 
in the Book of Estimates, which simply estimated $75,000,000 for pen- 
sions, was somewhat of a mistake or blunder; butI think the trouble 
arose from the fact that the officers in the Treasury Department did 
not seem to understand that the balance of the appropriation for pensions 
of the Mexican war would revert to the Treasury, or be covered into 
he Treasury at the end of the fiscal year. 

The amount appropriated for clerk-hire last year was $162,000; the 
estimate this year was $198,000; the amount appropriated is $178,000. 

According to the explanation of the Commissioner of Pensions, this 
large increase is necessary by reason of the large increase in the num- 
ber of pensioners. 
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For stationery and other expenses the amount appropriated last year 
was $12,000; the estimate for the coming year is $20,000; the amount 
appropriated in this bill is $15,000. 

‘The appropriation for rent remains thesame, In theparagraph with 
respect to rents it is proposed, by amendments made by the committee 
since the printing of the bill, that the words ‘‘ where possible,” refer- 
ring to the provision that the Secretary of the Treasury set apart in the 
public buildings under his control suitable rooms for the pension agen- 
cies, be stricken out. It has been reported by the Commissioner of 
Pensions that the Secretary of the Treasury does not manifest any great 
desire to provide the pension agencies in the various cities with rooms 
in the publicbuildings. Therefore the committee believed it would be 
wise to strike out these words, thus making it mandatory upon the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to furnish to the pension agencies rooms in the 
penn buildings, thereby doing away with this expenditure of $20,000 

or rent. . 

The Commissioner of Pensions in his report asked for additional 
agencies. The committee did not think fit to grant that request, and 
no provision of that kind appears in the bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know of nothing further which is necessary 
to be stated in explanation of the bill. How much of my time re- 
mains ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does thegentleman desire to reserve the residue 
of his time ? 

Mr. FORAN. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has fifty-two minutes remaining. 

Mr. FORAN. Lyield forty minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HENDERSON]. 

R HENDERSON, of Iowa. I prefer to take the floor in my own 
right. 

Mr. FORAN. All right; then I reserve my time. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a 
few observations in connection with this bill. One point I think the 
Administration ought to be informed upon has come to my notice, sug- 
gested by the action of this House quite recently; that is, the resolu- 
tions and action which took place in regard to the act of March 3, 1881, 
in reference to 

THE PURCHASE OF BONDS. 


It will be remembered by the House that this Administration found 
difficulty in buying bonds and relieving the Treasury of its surplus be- 
cause the power conferred upon him was found in an appropriation bill. 
Now I discover in examining the arrears act which passed January 25, 
1879, that there was no limitation in that act whatever as to the time 
when claims should be filed or considered in order to come within its 
provisions. The only limitation which was ever placed on the arrear- 
ages actis found in an appropriation bill which passed on March 3, 1879. 
It was the act which appropriated the money to meet the requirements 
of arrearages of pensions amounting to $25,000,000. 

Hence we have no law to interfere with the allowance of arrearages 
of pensions except that which is found in an appropriation bill. And 
I feel it to be my duty to call the attention of the Administration to 
this fact, because if he had trouble in buying bonds with the surplus in 
the Treasury he should have equal difficulty to-day in denying arrear- 
ages of pensions. If he could not without expression from the House 
go into the markets and buy the bonds with the surplus hehas no right, 
this Administration has no right, if it is to be logical and consistent, to 
withhold arrearages of pensions which are claimed under the act of Jan- 
uary 25, 1879. And I appeal to this Administration to be consistent 
and to come up ‘‘like a little man’’ and allow arrearages of pensions 
to the boys who filed their claims within the provisions of the act. 
That certainly should be done, ifhe is to be consistent, untiladeclaratory 
act is passed saying that he may be governed by the provisions of the 
appropriation bill. The rule that the Administration applied for the 
benefit of the money-lender should have the same consideration in be- 
half of the soldiers. X 

I beg to call attention to another matter. I find that there is a great 
anxiety on the part of my Democratie brethren not only throughout 
the country, or I should say in the North, but among our good brethren 
here in this House, in which they claim to be the special champions of 
the soldiers. I hate to get into this kind of controversy, but they have 
forced it upon us. I think my eloquent and great-hearted friend from 
Michigan (Mr. TARSNEY ]—I do not see his heart-warming countenance 
before me just now—made some generous claims on behalf of the De- 
mocracy on this floor. Yes, I see him now, and I feel better. 

I cali his attention, as well as the attention of the House, to a few 
facts. The claim is being made that the soldier is getting much better 
recognition from our Democratic friends than they did from the Re- 
publicans, and the fact is referred to that so many more claims are al- 
owed under a Democratic administration. Now, let us look at the 
acts. 

It is proper to be considered in this connection, and I am not going 
to detract from what is being done by the Democratic administration, 
so far as they do it; but I do not want these wholesale claims to go to 
the country without an analysis of them. I want to contrast some of 
the increases and allowances from year to year on the pension-oll. 
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Let us look at the annual increases in the issuing of certificates of 
pensions under the two administrations. Here are several of them: 


18, 757 

From 1884 to 1885, the last year under Republican administration, 
and after the arrearages act went into operation, there was an increase 
of 22,369, and from 1885 to 1886, the first whole year under a Dem- 
ocratic administration, there were 20,658. The last year, from 1886 to 
1887, there were 40,224, which, according to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, includes 8,455 certificates granted under the 
Mexican pension act, passed January 29, 1887, leaving 31,769 allowed 
to other pension claimants. It will be seen that 40,736 was the largest 
increase in any one year, and that was by the Republicans. 

Now, in this connection let me invite the attention of the House to 
the last report of the Commissioner of Pensions, to be found on page 
35. In order to judge of what is being done under this head attention 
must be given to the claims which have been filed, and this report, on 
the page I have cited, shows that the claims filed annually, running up 
until the arrearages act was passed, ran along at 20,000, 26,000, once 
43,000, 18,000, 16,000, 18,000, 22,000, and so on until we reached the 
year 1880, "after the passage of the arrearages act. 

That year, Mr. Chairman, there were filed 141,000 claims, which 
were suddenly dumped into the Pension Office for consideration. From 
that time on a large number of claims were filed. The next year it 
reached 48,000; then 41,000, 40,000, 49,000,and the last fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1887, it "reached 72, 000, the increase evidently deing 
made in that case by the filing of Mexican pension claims. 

Now, what I desire to invite the attention of the House and of the 
country to specially is the fact that, when you consider the claims filed 
in the Pension Office in connection with the certificates allowed, the 
record of the Republican party and its administrations stand unchal- 
lenged for faithfulness to the interests of the soldier, and I defy the 
Democracy to make a comparison unfavorable to the Republicans. 

Let me now call your attention to still another fact in this connec- 
tion. In the Forty-seventh Congress it was found that the arrearages 
act bronghtin so many claims that it was n to makea new pro- 
vision for their consideration. What was done to meet that increase? 
And by whom was it done? 

A little army of extra clerks was created for the purpose of strength- 
ening the force of the Pension Office and enabling it to meet the increased 
demand upon the office. Not only that, but a new system was inau- 

gurated, that of special examiners, to go out through the country and 
examine the claims filed, so that those reaching away back into the past 
years could be carefully scrutinized, and so that the Government would 
not be injured, and at the same time no injustice be done to the soldiers 
themselves. Now listen: The Forty-sixth Congress commenced by giv- 
ing an extra force of 141 additional clerks at a costof $203,602, toa meet 
the increased labor devolving upon the office. The Forty-seventh Con- 
gress, which was a Republican gave to the Pension Office 
proper—and all those that I now refer to were given because of the 
necessities growing out of the arrearages act—as follows: 


Inerease of clerical force for the fiscal year 1883, on account of the arrears- 
of-pensions act. 


Forty-seventh Congress. Number, | Amount, 
Re ee ee = 977 | $1,162,520 
pe iran eset Spe 166 224,290 

djutant-General’s Office... 167 200, 660 
rails of War's Office... 12 15, 080 
Second Comptroller's Office. 8 13, 600 
Second Auditors Office .... 20 24, 000 
Third Auditor’s Office........... 20 27,400 

T ri A AA a a a A | 


| 1,570) 1, 667, 550 


For the fiscal year 1882 an additional force was given in the Pension 
Office as follows: 141 persons, at a cost of $203,620; being in all in 
ge ir tee bigabongey he 370 extra clerks, at a cost of $1,667,550. 

Now it will be seen, Mr. Chairman, that the Congress s of the United 
States, a Republican Congress, provided, owing to the necessitiesof the 
arrearages act, and with generous regard to old soldiers, an army of 
1,370 men, costing $1,677,550, in addition to the regular force. The 
special examiners’ bureau was organized and set at work. The claims 
were coming in rapidly after 1880, under the influence of the arrears 


act. The ial examiners were out in the field. Their proofs were 
being filed, and their reports were being given to the office and under- 
going examination. In 1885, when you gentlemen came into power, 
you found the fruits of this work almost ripe for your hands, with 
claims ready to be adjudicated and allowed; and now, when those le- 
pris and logical results, coming from Republican legislation, are 

being realized, I submit to the fair-minded judgment of this House 
and the country whether in justice the claim can be made, which is 
being made in behalf of my brethren who are- now running the Gov- 
ernment, that they are doing more for the old soldiers than the Repub- 
licans did? All the facts are against you. 

These, sir, are a few of the facts to which I desire to call attention, 
because I want you gentlemen on the Democratic side to take them 
home with you to your districts and get them straighter in the coming 
fall campaign than you have in the past. 

But there is a third matter to which I wish to call the attention of 
the House; and I desire particularly the attention of my Democratic 


THE MEXICAN PENSION BILL 

was enacted and put into operation, and we have the statement here 
from the Commissioner of Pensions showing that on January 1, 1588, 
certificates had been issued to 13,412 Mexican pension claimants. He 
estimated that there would be allowed up to June 30, 1888, 5,000 more, 
and from June 30, 1888, to June 30, 1889, 10,000 more, and the Com- 
missioner estimates that 28,412 will be the total number of certificates 
allowed to the Mexican soldiers, and, also, that after June 30, 1889, 
no new claims will be filed. There has been a wonderful amount of 
activity in conn@tion with this Mexican pension bill, the benefits of 
which go mostly to the South. And I want to make this declaration 
here and now, for the consideration of my friends across the aisle, that 
so rapid was the Pension Bureau in recognizing this class of claims that 
pensions were allowed before the claimants even had put in their claims 
in some cases; and certificates were issued to claimants where they did 
not know that they were applicants for them. Do you doubt that, my 
friends? 

A Voice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Who does? 

Mr. TRACEY. Will the gentleman cite a case? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, Do you want an illustration ? 

Mr. TRACEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Iwillaccommodate the gentleman and 
give an illustration to my Democratie brother. Ilike inquiring minds 
and always enjoy satisfying them when I can. 

Mr. Chairman, before I give the illustration I desire to call attention 
to a provision of the Mexican pension act. I will read from section 
3. Before I do so I want to invite the attention of the House to the 
point I am going to make; that is, that the law requires that claims 
shall be filed and the proof made before allowances are granted. I will 
read from section 3: 


Sec, 3. That before the name of any person shall be placed on the pension-roll 


under this act proof shall be made, under such rules and regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may preseribe, of the right of the applicant to a pension; 
and any penon who shall falsely and corruptly take any oath required under 
this act shall be deemed guilty of perjury. 


It will be observed that by the law an application under oath is re- 
quired before a certificate can be granted. Now I will ask the Clerk, 
whose voice rivals gras in power and clearness, to read the article Isend 
up, from a Chicago pa) 

Mr. WASHIN ETON. A Chicago paper! Oh, Lord! 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. You are taking that name in vain. 
Hear this. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COLONEL MORRISON'S PENSION. 

Some weeks ago Commissioner of Pensions Black instructed one of his clerks 
to issue a ion certificate to Hon. William R. Morrison. The clerk looked 
over the list of applicants and aasan General Black that the name of Mr. 


Morrison did not appear thereo: 
“That makes no difference,” said the Commissioner. “Mr. Morrison served 


r sixty days in the Mexican war, and, being over sixty-two years of is 
entitled to to a pension of $8 a month under the ei of last Karindi Make Bey 
rer prot did as instructed, and the document entitling the Interstate Com- 

merce Co: oner to draw $96 perannum was made out in due and approved 
legal f form and transmitted to the benefic . Colonel Morrison perused the 
document, and, pras folding it up, p it in -an Interstate Commerce ar 
velope of official size and returned it to the Pension Office, accom acah ‘ad 
terse little aa which stated that he had never applied for a pension an 

not date on ng at the same time his thanks for the unsolicited oe 
As Colonel Mourison is without means, so to speak, outside of his salary, his 
action is highly commended by old-time patriots. Ninety-six dollars per year 
will buy shoes, flavored with a slight modicum of hats. 

Mr. BLAND. That, ppan is the first ever returned. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of It is not a Democratic fault to return 
donations of that kind. 

Mr. BLAND. I never heard before of one being returned. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Inever did. I now ask the Clerk to 
read this communication also, which I send to the desk. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I ask the gentleman from Iowa, do you sup- 
pose he would have refused it if he had been a Republican ? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Ido not know; but this I do know, 
that Colonel Morrison never asked for the certificate, and if my friend 
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was as sensitive about the administration of the Pension Office as he is 
eager to be smart this morning he would be giving his attention to 
what I am submitting to the House. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Yourfriend is smart enough to say, I do not 
believe that newspaper article states what is true. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Ido believe it; and now I will have 
reat a letter from Colonel Morrison : 

WASHINGTON, D. O., October 22, 1887. 


Dear Mapam: The inclosed certificate of $3 per month penos from Sep- 
tember 14, 1887, to me for servicesas private soldier in the Mexican war, sent 
by you to my home at Waterloo, Ill., was received here yesterday. Iam ata 
loss to know how it came tobe issued. Ihave never applied for a pension nor 
taken any of the steps prescribed by law for obtaining one, and do not contem- 
plate doing so under present circumstances. I therefore return the certificate to 
‘ou. 
r Respectfully yours, 


Mrs. MARIAN A. MULLIGAN, 
United States Pension Agent, Chicago, Ill, 


Mr. MACDONALD, After hearing that read I have nothing more 


W.R. MORRISON. 


to say. 

Mi. HENDERSON, of Iowa.. There is a man that comes from the 
honest West. Now, Mr. Chairman, if thereis any gentleman here who 
denies that, I will be glad to have him speak. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. You said that pension certificates, using the 
plural number, were issued. Will you prove another one now? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Aha! My friend is anxious for more 
evidence. Dispose of the one nut you have got to crack before you ask 
for a bushel of them. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iam anxious youshould be kept to the truth, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. You are anxious for truth? I want 
truth to come from your pious Commissioner, who started out in his 
administration of that office by charging against a faithful and untiring 
officer and brother soldier, who had left a part of his body on the battle- 
field, General Dudley, that in the administration of the Pension Office, 
from turret to foundation-stone, ‘‘it was used for political purposes.” 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. And did he not prove it to the satisfaction of 
the country? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. No, sir; never! Thatsame gentleman 
stands convicted on Democratic authority of violating the terms of the 
law and unlawfully issuing a certificate to a Democratic chief who was 
too high and clean to become a party to the transaction. How many 
more of these have been issued is only known to those who are running 
this kind ofa machine. And I hear no Democrat in this Chamber ris- 
ing and condemning that sort of thing; but cutting, petty little ques- 
tions are songht to be interjected. 

Gentlemen, if you are againstsuch things rise upand condemn them. 
This man who entered upon the discharge of his duties with a heaven- 
erected face is caught in a Democratie trap as one who has got lower 
down in struggling for political influence than any bureau officer I have 
ever known. Am Ioutsidetherecord? Ifso, fightit out among your- 
selves, boys. It is a Democratic witness testifying against a Democratic 
Commissioner, and ‘‘ the devil take the hindmost.” One thingis sure, 
no one ever heardof a pension being given unasked to any soldier of the 
late war, and 414,252 remain undisposed of. 

S ai the balance of my time to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 

OVEY ]. 

Mr.HOVEY. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration provides 
for two classes of expenditures: 

1. Making appropriations for the payment of invalid and other pen- 
sions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889. 

2. For examining surgeons, pension agents, clerk-hire, fuel, lights, 
stationery, etc., and rents, $1,275,500. 

I have no hesitation in supporting the first provision, and would vote 
for it if it had been much greater, but I must confess that I sustain the 
second class, under our present pension laws, with great reluctance. 

If the simple and just rule of permitting a soldier’s honorable dis- 
charge to be his pension certificate had been adopted, more than $1,000,- 
000 of useless expenses would have been annually saved, and could have 
been more justly applied for the relief of our soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. Chairman, the petitions of many thousands of ex-soldiers have 
called upon this House for justice, for relief, and legislation. Wehave 
been over four months in session with hundreds of bills referred to the 
committees, but both the committees and the House seem deaf to the call 
of the men ‘“‘who preserved usanation.’? Ineed not ask you, sir, whatis 
the cause of this ‘‘masterly inactivity.” Every intelligent man on this 
floor now knows that from those committees and this House legisla- 
tion in favor of ex-soldiers is not to be expected this session. No bills 
will be allowed to be discussed before this House that will give our 
soldiers even the shadow of justice. Over two hundred general bills 
have been smothered, and not even laid upon the table, until now, like 
Desdemona, they are dead, dead, dead. Nor can they be resurrected 
or allowed to be discussed or voted onthis session. It will look to in- 
telligent men outside this Chamber that they have been withheld and 
popao crowded out. The cunningly-devised rules of this House 


‘ve been so framed that the voice of the people in the mouths of a 
minority is suppressed and silent. No difference what the outside 


world may feel or think, the majority here can deny them all legisla- 
tion and discussion. 

On the 4th of January last I offered a service-pension bill, No. 1320, 
granting a pension of $3 per month for life to every honorably-dis- 
charged officer, soldier, or sailor who had served in the Army of the 
United States not less than sixty days between March 4, 1861, and July 
1, 1865. This bill was the same day referred to the Invalid Pensions 
Committee. Onthe same day I offered bill No. 1319, granting a bounty 
of 160 acres of land to every officer, soldier, and sailor engaged in the 
military or naval services of the United States during the late rebellion 
of the so-called confederate States. On the 16th of January last I of- 
fered a bill, No. 5052, ‘‘ to equalize the payment and do justice to the 
officers, soldiers, and sailors of the United States in the late rebellion 
who were paid in currency commonly called ‘ greenbacks,’’? which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

I had hoped that at least one of these bills might possibly meet with 
the favor of one of those omnipotent committees, and be reported to 
this House for fair discussion, so.that a vote on the ayes and noes might 
be taken; but, like many other bills which have been introduced for 
the relief of the ex-soldiers of the late rebellion, neither of them has 
been reported; and they, too, have been smothered-or filed in the un- 
remembered pigeon-holes of the committee-rooms. Our ex-soldiersand 
sailors seem to be forgotten. Even the President in his message made 
noallusion to them, their services, or their sufferings, and his henchmen 
and partisans are following silently and closely in his footsteps. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions is composed of nine Democrats 
and six Republicans, the Committee on Public Lands nine Democrats 
and five Republicans, and the Committee on Military Affairs eight Demo- 
crats and six Republicans, so that the Democrats of those committees 
have the power to report to this House any bill referred to them, or 
they can crush, by refusing to report, every bill offered in favor of the 
ex-soldier. The responsibility is theirs; and I assure them they will 
be well remembered hereafter by the men whose rights they have so 
unfeelingly ignored. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the committees to whom 
those important bills have been referred dare not bring one of them be- 
fore this House for fair discussion and action. The people who do not 
understand the gag rules of this House are watching with wonder and 
blaming their Representatives for not forcing a vote on the most im- 
portant questions of the day. 

Let us have a full hearing and a fair vote on the bills I have offered, 
and the ‘‘Boysin Blue” next autumn will bury more Congressmen 
litically who vote against them than ever fell upon any field of battle. 
The people do not understand the meshes with which the majority of 
this House have entangled legislation. Sir, we may talk about the 
power of the veto, the power of the President, the power of the crowned 
heads of Europe, but I greatly doubt if either has as much power in 
directing and molding legislation as the Speaker of this House under 
the parliamentary rules which have been adopted. He forms and se- 
lects the committees at his pleasure, and can so compose and arrange 
them as to favor or defeat the most important legislation. No member 
can be heard without his consent, and he can refuse for a whole session 
to recognize or hear the ablest orators on this floor. i aa 

But we are asked, What have the ex-soldiers and sailors done that 
they now so imperatively demand legislation? The great ship called 
the “South” had lost her bearings and was drifting without compass 
or pilot, in storms and tempests, in the midst of rocks and shoals, near 
the great maelstrom of certain destruction. Her great danger was 
seen by thousands, who rushed to her rescue. Many perished in their 
gallant effort to save her, whilst thousands returned from that terrible 
storm wounded, maimed, and with broken and shattered constitutions. 
But they saved the old ship from destruction. They brought her 
safely out to navigable waters and into the open and placid seas of 
sunshine and prosperity. And now thesalvors of that old vessel come 
into this great court and ask that their services may be recognized by 
our Government, and for a small salvage that will keep many of the 
maimed and wounded from the chilling blasts of hunger and adversity. 
They are not asking alms, nor begging to be placed upon the lists of 
pensioners for charity; but they demand that all shall be treated alike 
for their gallant services. 

Would it be unjust to demand salvage from the owners of that old ship 
alone? No one asks it; but allshould willingly join in doing justice, 
and in conferring that honor upon them which their daring, teirh gal- 
lantry, their sufferings, and their sacrifices have so richly deserved. 

But now let us drop the metaphor and come down to realities. What 
would the North be to-day, and what would be the condition of the 
South had a separation of the States been consummated? Does any 
reasonable man suppose that the great Mississippi River, with its 20,000 
miles of tributary navigable waters, could be severed at Cairo and have 
peace in opr land? Is the history of the settlement of the great West 
forgotten? Is it forgotten how Spain forbade the commerce of the West 
from passing down that river to the Gulf of Mexico, and how nearly 
our country at that early day came to being torn asunder? ; 

Let us cast a retrospective glance at the condition of our country at 
thattime. One hundred years ago the Kingdom of Spain was the owner 
of the Louisiana territory, embracing New Orleans, the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, and a vast wilderness now covered by several States, 
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and containing more than one-fourth of the whole territory of the pres- 
ent limits of the United States. Immigration was rapidly filling the 
rich lands bordering on the Ohio, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and 
the Wabash Rivers, and the first settlers were producing a large lus 
annually of beef, corn, and pork, which could only find an outlet and 
market at New Orleans. 

Spain in 1784 had prohibited the navigation of the Mississippi River, 
and before that date had levied taxes upon the produce sent to New 

` Orleans to the amount of 21 per cent. -The people of Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and the territory northwest of the Ohio River, rose in arms 
against this unnatural outrage, and demanded free navigation to the 
Gulf of Mexico, which was refused, and a large amount in value of the 
cargoes of our flat-boats was seized and confiscated by the Spanish au- 
thorities. General George Rogers Clark then raised a small number of 
armed men, and made reprisals from Spanish subjects, at Vincennes 
and other localities. At that time war with Spain seemed imminent, 
Some of the older States sided with Spain, and desired if possible to force 
the commerce of the West into the Eastern cities. In this condition a 
separation of the West from the Eastern States was warmly discussed, 
and many able letters were printed and scattered, threatening secession 
and the aid of our oldenemy, Great Britain, if the East did not join in 
shaking the Spanish shackles off of our Western commerce. 

In 1800 Spain, by a secret treaty made at San Ildefonso, eeded the 
whole of the Louisiana territory to France. When Jefferson, who was 
then President, discovered this secret treaty, he became alarmed and 
was fearful that trouble with France would ensue. He immediately 
wrote to Livingston, our minister at Paris. ‘‘ There was,” he said, 
“one spot on the face of the earth so important to the United States 
that whoever held it was, for that very reason, naturally and forever 
our enemy; and that spot was New Orleans. The day France took pos- 
session of that city the ancient friendship between her and the United 
States ended. Alliance with Great Britain became necessary, and the 
sentence that was to keep France below low-water mark became fixed.’’ 
(Jefferson to Livingston, April 18, 1802.) 

Jefferson then caused negotiations to be opened with France for the 
purchase of a small spot or territory near the mouth of our great river, 
to be used as a place of outlet and deposit for the increasing surplus 
commerce of the West. James Monroe was sent as envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary to the courts of Spain and France to 
aid our ministers, Livingston and Pickering, in negotiating the pur- 
chase. After much dallying with the artful Talleyrand, the whole of 
the Louisiana territory in 1803 was purchased for $15,000,000 from 
Napoleon Bonaparte, then First Consul of France. This produced 
great excitement in the Eastern States, and bitter partisan assaults 
were made upon Jefferson by the ablest orators and journals of that day. 

Among all the great statesmen of the past Jefferson was regarded as 
the strictest of the strict constructionists of our Constitution. He knew 
that under that instrument he had no expressed power to make the 
purchase, but the necessity for the commerce of the West and the peace 
of our country was so great that he dared to rise above the letter of 
that sacred instrument which the master minds of the world had made. 
He relied upon the good sense of the people to ratify the purchase, and 
it was done, and done to save the secession of the West from the East- 
ern States. He clearly foresaw that the commerce which floated on 
more than 20,000 miles of navigable rivers must pass unobstructed and 
unmolested to the sea. 

The wisest and most skillful surgeons in the world could not preserve 
life in the severed parts of the human body. The attempt to tie the 
arteries would be useless and ridiculous, and to cut the Mississippi in 
two parts or divide it between contiguous nations would be just as ab- 
surd and ridiculous. Blood would never cease to flow from such a sur- 
gical operation. Besides our great inland lakes and rivers that annu- 
ally transmit billions of dollars’ worth of produce through the throat 
of that great Father of Waters, over 153,000 miles of railroad now, like 
hoopsof steel, bind every partof this greatcountry together. Tohinder 
the navigation of these streams and tear apart the steel ligaments that 
cover the land likefnetwork would be as fatal to our nation as it would 
be to life to tear the strings, fibers, and arteries from the human heart. 

I have often wondered how intelligent men could even dream of di- 
yiding the Mississippi River, and how they could think it would be 
possible to rub the discordant institution of slavery along the rugged, 
solid, puritanical edges of the Northern States and even hope for peace. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the United States can never separate in peace. 
Separation would inevitably entail continual war. And now, as these 
great arteries and lines of commerce carry the productions of over sixty- 
three millions of people to and from the seas, from the North to the 
South, from the East to the West, let it be forever understood and re- 
membered, let it be shouted from the house-tops, from the lakes to the 
gulf, and from ocean to ocean, that we must not aud can not separate 
the States of our great and glorious nation. The North could not sep- 
arate from the South with less injury than the South would suffer by 
sep aration from the North. 

But let us return from this brief digression to the consideration of 
the rights of our soldiers and sailors who prevented the suicide of our 
nation. What can pay them for their sufferings and sacrifices? There 
are men on this floor who in the late war haye stood nearly one hun- 


dred days in battle, in the rattle of musketry and the roar of cannon. 
What amount in money would induce them to pass again under such 
fiery ordeals? If this magnificent Capitol were solid gold, the poorest 
veteran would scorn the offer. 

We are flippantly told that our pension laws are ampie and the most 
beneficent in the world, and that no ex-soldier has the right to find 
the least fault with the generosity and paternal care of our Government. 

Yes, we have ion laws where the red-tape appendages, employés 
and machinery alone, not including any pensions, cost our Government 
over $1,000,000 annually to dole out a pittance that would starve a 
dog to thousands of helpless men, widows, and orphans. 

Sir, we ought to be ashamed of our niggardly legislation, for our 
nation is too great for such pitiful parsimony. The one hundred and 
fifty-one rounds in the Jacob’s ladder which leads the veteran to the 
Pension Department are simply ridiculous. - 

I have read where the noble Brutus proposed to ‘‘ coin his heart and 
drop his blood for drachmas,” but it was reserved for our Solons, who 
framed our pension laws, to measure the value of our veterans’ blood by 
the fraction of one copper cent! 

Only think of the blood and wounds ofour soldiers being valued at 
$2.12} per month; at $2.66% per month; $4.66} per month. The frac- 
tion of one copper cent by halves and thirds being set apart in fifteen of 
the one hundred and fifty-one grades to our maimed, broken-down, and 
wounded soldiers! These wise men must have had Shylock’s famous 
“balance ” to weigh their brother’s blood, and after they had weighed 
the blood they must have examined every wound with a strong polit- 
ical miscroscope before they could figure pensions down_to the fraction 
of one copper cent ! 

I may say that the Commissioner of Pensions (General Black) was 
my comrade, as we were at one time in the same army, and I have 
always regarded him as a gallant soldier and entertained for him great 
respect. I blame him not in his official capacity, for I believe he has 
been only acting in obedience to the command of his superiors in office. 
By his last report, in June, 1887, he shows that there were then on the 
pension-rolls 1,131 persons who received $1 per month, 30,823 who re- 
ceived $2 per month, and 65,946 who received $4 per month, and on 
the pension-rolls to-day there are over 100,000 persons who are now re- 
ceiving 3} to 13 cents per day! What samen generosity from a 
Government that has been saved and preserved by their valor, their 
sufferings, and their blood. These are some of the pensions about which 
we hear such loud and bombastic boastings. 

We are tauntingly told that our ex-soldiers should be more than 
thankful, and that no nation in the world can show such agrand total 
of pensioners. Admitted, and why? What wars in history can com- 
pare with our terrible rebellion? Many of the dark-haired boys of to- 
day can not realize, like their gray-haired fathers, that our war lasted 
four years with an army of 2,300,000 men in the field. They have 
never learned that in that war more battles werefought and more men 
slain and wounded than in any war recorded in the pages of reliable 
history. . These verdant orators and scribblers only need a little more 
loyalty to the Stars and Stripes and a little more humanity to bring 
them to their senses, 

Again, it is dogmatically alleged that our Goyernmentis not able to 

y the large sums of money that a service pension, either per diem or 
$ a month, would require. There are about 1,000,000 surviving sol- 
diers, and no doubt the amount would seem large to the great mass of 
our people, when compared with the ordinary transactions of private 
life, but it is by no meansalarming when we consider the vast resources 
and income of our Government. : 

Our income now exceeds $402,000,000 per annum, or more thin 
$1,100,000 for every day in the year. For the purpose of more fully 
understanding the resources and ability of our Government to pay large 
sums of money I will refer to our expenditures during the war period, 
from 1861 to 1865, both inclusive: 


1861... $85, 387, 313. 05 
1862.. 565, 667, 563. 74 
1863... 899, 815, 911, 25 
1864... 1, 295, 541, 114, 86 
1865......0004. , 906, 433, 331.37 


4, 752, 845, 234. 27 
Being not far from one billion or one thousand millions a year, Of 
the foregoing amount the War and the Navy were as follows: 


War. Navy. 


$2, 736, 570, 953. 50 
. 826,611, 142.73 


8 063 182 096, 23 
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Our daily expenditures, including 1861 and 1865, for 1,825 days, 
amounted to $2,604,298.75. 

Atthe close of the war, inSeptember, 1865, ournational debt amounted 
to nearly $3,000,000,000 or more accurately speaking, $2,757,689,751, 
and we are now informed by the Secretary of the Treasury that that vast 
sum has been reduced within twenty-three years, and he now reports: 
“Debt less cash in the Treasury April 1, 1888, $1,190,868,155.14.’’ 
Weare further informed that there is now ‘‘ total cash by Treasury state- 
ment, $678,293, 954.53 ” in the Treasury of the United States. In other 
words, over $678, 000,000 now lying in the vaults of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States. Sir, I am one who can not clearly under- 
stand that ‘‘a national debt isa national blessing,’’ but I am fully con- 
vinced that an overflowing surplus in our Treasury is a national curse. 
It begets wanton extravagance, corruption, and frauds, and stagnates the 
very life-blood of commerce. It isthe stimulating cause of the wildest 
kind of legislation. All kinds of bills are presented to this House. One 
wants the rivers in his district straightened and deepened; another 
wants the mud dregged out of the shallow bays in the lakes or ocean 
bordering on the lands of his constituency. Others would levy or em- 
bank the Mississippi River 50 feet high from Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Others would swell the ocean with iron and steel clad ships of war, 
and some would pay large subsidies to merchant vessels to carry and 
peddle our wares and merchandise among the nations of the earth, and 
then again there are others who would cut great ship-canals to connect 
the Lakes, the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence Rivers, from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Atlantic Ocean. 

There are other claims that should be preferred to any of these 
schemes, however wise or visionary they may be, and in my opinion our 
ex-soldiers and sailors’ rights rise far above them all. Sir, if we had to 
even duplicate our national debt, the soldiers, like the bondholders, 
should be fully paid, and they should, for the short remnant of their 
shattered lives, be placed far above the confines of the poor-house. We 
were told in the other end of this Capitol a few days ago that there are 
now in the poor-houses of this country and receiving charity more than 
twenty-eight thousand of our ex-soldiers. A full Army corps! Within 
ten short years the most of all that gallant host who marched to victory 
will have passed away and our great and prosperous nation “‘ will know 
them no more forever.” Even the names of all our officers except a few 
may straggle a little way down the narrow and barren lane of history, 
but the great mass, like the dreams of bygone years, will be no longer 
remembered. 

There is another view which I wish to present. What do we hon- 
estly owe the ex-soldier? Not in gratitude alone, for payments in that 
coin are very uncertain in quantity and in quality; but what does our 
nation honestly owe him on the basis of man dealing with his fellow- 
man? 

The promises that were held out to our volunteers will not be denied 
or forgotton. As an inducement to join the Army promises were made 
by the press, by proclamations, by the orators of the day, and the 
People, pledging them all that their fathers had enjoyed before them. 

ea they returned home they were to have land-warrants of 160 
acres. Every volunteer was to be pensioned for life, like his Revolu- 
tionary fathers and the soldiers of the war of 1812, and he was assured 
from the country cross-road bar-room to the sacred pulpit that if he 
fell in battle his family should become the wards of the nation and 
cota pane wife or child should suffer. All this and more was 
pro s 

To assure him of his pay, in September, 1861, General Scott, then 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the United States, addressed his 
soldiers by his famous Order No. 16: 


General Order No, 16, 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, September 3, i861. 
The General-in-Chief is happy to announce that the Treasury Department, to 
meet the payment of the troops, is about to supply, besides coin as heretofore, 
‘Treasury notes, in fives, tens, and twenties, as good as gold, to all banks and 
Government offices throughout the United States, and most convenient for 
transmission by mail from oi rs and men to their families at home. 
husbands, fathers, sons, and brothers, serving under the Stars and Stripes, will 
thus soon have a and safe means of relieving an immense amount of suf- 
fering which could not be relieved in coin, In making up such severy 
Sane may be relied upon, no doubt, for such assistance as may be needed by 
is men. 
By command of Lieutenant-General Scott, 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, 


Non-combatants may have forgotten all these promises and induce- 
ments, but the soldier and the soldier’s widow and orphans have not. 
I need not stop to ask honest men how these promises have been ful- 
filled. No land-warrant of 160 acres for the soldier, no pension like 
his father’s, and instead of General Scott’s paper that was to be as 
“good as gold,” he was paid in depreciated ‘‘ greenbacks,’’ which were 
not worth on an average 60 cents to the dollar, This he was compelled 
to accept or receive nothing. He could not leave the Army and return 
home, for desertion in time of war meant dishonor and death. After 
he was mustered into the service he was compelled to serve or die, pay- 
ment or no payment, although his depreciated greenbacks would not 
buy the bread for his wife at home or clothe his cold and ill-clad chil- 


dren. What a great change has taken place as to the rights of our sol- 
diers! 

For one day in battle or fourteen days’ service in the Army our sol- 
diers, by acts of Congress passed before 1861, were each allowed a land 
warrant for 160 acres; but the soldier now of four years’ service and a 
hundred days in battle, by the grace of this House, remains landless, 
And why? Not for the lack of public domain, for it is well known, 
as it was sung at the meetings to rally our volunteers, that ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm.” 

The unsold public domain to-day is larger in area than the thirteen 
original States, and amounts to more than 1,000,000,000 acres. Do not 
excuse yourselves by saying that the lands are worthless. If they are 
the Government will lose nothing, and the soldiers will fully under- 
stand your motives if you give or refuse their just demands. The pat- 
ent to them alone will bea patent of nobility, whether it isspread upon 
a prairie of flowers or a barren mountain peak, for it will be an ac- 
knowledgment ‘to them and their children of loyalty and honorable 
service; and if they can notfind lands that suit them they can frame their 
warrants and hang them in their houses as heirlooms for their posterity. 
They will be highly prized at no distant day and pointed to with pride. 
Do not deceive yourselves, Representatives, nor imagine that your mo- 
tives are not fully understood. Do not let greed, politics, and a ‘‘solid 
South” make you forget the promises that haye been made to our ex- 
soldiers. Remember the money or greenbacks you paid them is not 
the money with which you paid the bondholders. Do not forget the 
rewards paid their fathers for one day in battle or fourteen days’ serv- 
ice in the Army. 

Can our now proud and prosperous nation trample on her soldiers 
and sailors of the late rebellion and forget or refuse the fulfillment of 
these pledges and promises? Can our omnipotent committees close the 
doors of legislation and refuse to report their bills for justice and 
relief, or by delay until this late hour cut off all argument and de- 
bate? 

We are constantly referred to Europe for comparisons of our pension 
and military departments. Weare told that oursis far more expensive 
than theirs. That depends upon the manner in which the estimates 
are made. The standing armies of Europe in times of peace are now 
larger than they have ever been before. By the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica (and you know encyclopedias have lately become very useful 
and of high authority) the standing armies in Europe in times of peace 
are estimated as follows: Great Britain, 190,000 officers and men; 
France, 450,000 officersand men; German Empire, 400,000 officers and 
men; Russia, 750,000 officers and men; Austria and Hungary, 275,000 
officers and men; Italy, 200,000 officers and men. But we know that 
since the publication of that encyclopedia the standing armies of 
France, Germany, and Russia all exceed more than 700,000 men each 
on what they call their standing armies in times of peace. Now, bas- 
ing the costs of those armies on the value of human Jabor and the neces-. 
sary appliances and munitions for their use and establishment, and 
estimating such labor at $1 per day, such standing armies would cost 
annually more than the income of our Government. I admit that no 
such figures are found in their estimates and accounts; but when we 
compare them with our expenditures we forget the relative cost of labor 
and the munitions of war in Europe and in this country. We know 
such armies here, valuing the services of the soldiers and all necessary 
expenses, would far exceed our revenue. 

But we are relieved of all these heavy European burdens by a wise 
provision of our Constitution. By the eighth section, Article I, Con- 
gress is shorn of the power to make provision or appropriations for such 
an army. Our standing army is composed of our citizen soldiers, and 
may be found in the fields of agriculture, in our manufactories, in our 
mines, in the shops of our mechanics, embracing all our laborers, mer- 
chants, business, and professional men. They cost our Government 
nothing as soldiers in times of peace, and are only paid when called 
into active service. We thus ayoid the vast expenditures which are 
borne by the governments of Europe. Can we not be more than lib- 
eral to the men who voluntarily leave their homes to serve their coun- 
try under such asystem? Col. E. H. Ropes, in the American Maga- 
zine, has so vividly and truthfully given us a picture of such service 
that I quote from his article: 


OUR DEBT OF HONOR, 


People have forgotten the nature of the service asked of and obtained from 
their soldiers. Let the reader think a moment what sacrifices would be in- 
volved if he, now reading this magazine comfortably by his winter fireside, 
should feel it to have become his duty to drop his business wholly; to say 
good-bye to wife and children, knowing the grave risks that he never would 
see them in upon earth; to leave his pleasures and home comforts, dona 
private soldier’s uniform, submit to rigorous physical discipline, march by 
night and by day, be houseless in rain and in snow, often sleeping without 
shelter under a pouring sky; to live on the coarsest fare always, and frequently 
have an insuflicient supply of that; to be posted asa pe by day and night 
in pestilential swamps and bottom lands; to risk the imminent peril of losing 
health and accepting the tender mercies of a field hospital; to enter upon cam- 
paign, skirmish, battle; day after day to see comrades drop down one by one; 
to take the chances of wounds by shell and bullet, of torture in a prison-pen, 
and of death by any of these means—imagine all this, and then say whether he 
would consider that his country had redeemed a pledge of “ eternal gratitude.” 
There 1s no needo rhetoric, This possible experience is what hundreds of 


thousands of our brave boys actually endured. Thero is not a dash of added 
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TRESS lo: ie then, is pse uestio: plead- 
appa arrana at ee Mende of ihe American enh ine His = 

Where is the member of this House from the Northern States, Dem- 
ocrat or Republican, who does not boast to his constituency that our 
ex-soldiers saved this Government in the late rebellion? If there be 
one such, let him dare deny it on this floor. Thousands of brave and 
gallant men from the South now admit it. Saved our nation? Yes, 
these honeyed, flattering words are poured into the ears of our ex-sol- 
diers during the canvass for every important election. We will hear 
them again from our Democratic and Republican orators over hill and 
valley in 1888. Saved our nation? Saved the North, saved the 
South? Yes, and prevented the pitiful spectacle of two contiguous 
and ever-belligerent republics imitating the battle of the Kilkenny 
cats, with the scorn and scoffs of all the European nations, who loathe 
and hate our institutions, ringing loudly in our ears! 

Now, are all these boastings of our orators at our hustings trae? If 
so, cither section, North or South, could well afford to give to our ex- 
soldiers their just rights, if it should even double our debt. What 
untold billions have been saved, leaving out all the countless blessings 
which have followed peace and the solid union of our States. 

Men from different standpoints view objects at a distance with very 
conflicting impressions. Sometimes the lenses through which they 
make their observations are imperfect.or colored, and sometimes their 
positions are dissimilar and unfavorable; and it may be that they differ 
in the ection of their visions. Be this as it may, George Washing- 
ton and President Cleveland have viewed the rights of American soldiers 
in very different lights. One fought and suffered for the independence 
of the United States through a seven-years war, and was with his men 


in sunshine and ; slept with them on the fields of battle, where 
the dead were lying and thick around him. 
President Cleveland's i fardifferent. Heduring our late 


revolution was no doubt faring sumptuously, snoring single and alone 
in his bed in Buffalo, and displaying all his chivalry and valor by 
xy—by his hired substitute .I have no reflection to cast upon 
substitute, for I have known some who were gallant soldiers in 
battle. 

Who understood the soldier—Gen¢ral Washington or President 
Cleveland? 

A committee of our Army in 1778 called upon Washington and made 
known their demands and sufferings. In his address to them he re- 
plied: 

It is not indeed consistent with reazon or justice to 
should make a sacrifice of property, domestic ease and happiness, encounter 
the rigors of the field, the perils and vicissitudes of war, to obtain those blessings 
which every citizen will enjoy in common with them without some adequate 
compensation. It must also be a-comfortless reflection to any man er 
he may have contributed to securing the a ee of his country, at the risk of 
life and the ruin of his fortune, there would no ———— made to prevent 
himself and family from sin into indigence and wretchedness —Journal of 
Congress, volume 4, page 211, 


Nearly five years after this, March 18, 1783, Washington again made 
an effort to have justice done to the officers and soldiers who had fought 
with him in the Revolution. In his communication to the President of 
the Continental Congress he said: 


For if besides the simple payment of their wages a further compensation is 
not due to the sufferings and sacrifices of the officers, then have I been mistaken 
indeed. If the whole army have not merited whatever a people can 
bestow, then I have been beguiled by prejudice and built opinion on the basis 
oferror, If this country should not in the event perform everything which has 
‘been mested in the late memorial to Congress, then will my belief become 
pot at pone ge ae eh 
su ort o! nencing r ions, “theofficers e Army 
are to be the only ‘orers in the Revolution; if retiring from the field they 
are to grow old in poverty, wre! ness, and contempt; if they are to wade 
through tife vile mire of despondency and-owe the miserable remnants of their 
life to charity which has hitherto been spent in honor, then shall Lhave learned 
what ingratitude is; then shall I have realized a tale which will imbitter every 
moment of my future life. But Iam under no such ap) ons. Acourntry 
vounpaid the debt of 


that onesct of men 


rescued by their arms from poy mee ruin will never 
gratitude.— `s Writings of Washingion, volume 8, page 897; Journal of Oon- 
gress, pages 210, ZL 


Such was the justice, the love, and the gratitude that swelled the 
heart of the Godlike Washi n for his comrades and his soldiers. 
President Cleveland, too, has shown how his heart beats for our soldiers. 
But he is now silent, and if he has any sorrows, he keeps them to him- 
self, and the only evidence of his emotionsis to be found in the great 
book 80 much admired in the solid South. As long as print will last 
that book will never be forgotten. Of course, you understand I al- 
lude to that imperishable volume, containing his 101 vetoes of pen- 
sion bills, which provided a pittance fordisabled soldiers, and widows 
er orphans left helpless and destitute. There will seon be another 

ition. 

The wit, force, andsureasm of those vetoes havenodoubt been kee y 
felt by the sufferers, but will never be fully appreciated by his literary 
admirers; and theeconomy of withholding charity whereitwasso much 
needed, with our great surplus in the Treasury, will be one of the won- 
ders of the age. 

What a contrast between the first and last President of the United 
States! Washington, at the head of a nation with an empty Treasury, 
without credit, and » worthless currency, with a sparsely-settled 
oountry, not exceeding four millions of people, begging, insisting, 


and ing that the officers and soldiers who served under him 
pa be pensioned with full pay during the terms of their natural 
ves. 

Cl at the head of the richest and test nation upon the 
face of the earth, containing a population of 63,000,000, with unbounded 
credit and re: es, with a filled to repletion, and the vaults 
almost bursting with gold and silver—Cleveland, stubborn, stern, and 
heartless, refusing even.a mite of charity to the men who wrecked their 
fortunes and theirconstitutions thatourGovernment might live. Cold, 
and unshaken, with the greed of a miser, he hasdenied the demand of 
the people, and vetoed and trodden down the acts of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the people of the United States ! 

When party passionand all individual hatreds shall have passed away 
the merciless pen of Truth will draw the parallel and paint the con- 
trast. The only palliative to the darkness of the picture will be found 
in the fact that Washington knew what the services and sufferings of 
a soldier were and President Cleveland did not. 

The weary march, day and night, through heatand cold, in dust, mud, 
snow, and rain, with hunger and thirst and a damp earth for his bed; 
the Jone, dark watch on the picket line of death; the skirmish, the 
battle, with its hail of musketry and roar of cannon; the dead, the 
dying, the wounded in the thick smoke of battle, may be faintly 
sketched by the poot, the orator, and the painter, but can never be un- 
derstood or realized by any man who has not been a soldier in battle. 
I am sure President Cleveland can not. [Applanse. ] 

The following table and letters will explain themselves: 


Wages of a soldier during the war. 
[From the lecture of Comrade James Winston, of Boston.] 


` e co on 
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March 1, 1862 ae} SE deasqe.teasny $26.00 | $26.00 |... -vescces|ceoserseoeee 
May 1, 1862... „| $1.02) | $0.98 | "26,00 | 25.43 | $0.52 | $26.53 
July 1, 1862..... «| 1.00} „IL 25.00 | 23.68 2.34 28.34 
September 1, 1 1.37 „8&5 26.00 | 22.10 3.9 30.40 
November 1, 1802. eal -16 26.00 | 19,76 6.24 24.06 
January 1, 1883... 1. 15 26.00 | 10.50 6.50 34.58 
March 1, 1563... 1.71? -58 26.00 | 15.08 | 10.92 41.46 
May 1, 1863..... 1.51¢ 66 26.00 | 17.16 8.84 29, 26 
July 1, 1863. 1.45 -68 26.00 | 17.68 8.32 87.70 
September 1, 1 " 1.273 78 26.00 | 20.28 5.72 81.02 ' 
November 1, 1863... 1.46} -68 26.00 | 17.68 8.32 37.96 
January 1, 1864. = = 26.00 | 16.90 9.10 39.52 
x 3 26.00 | 16.12 9.88 41.60 
1.77% -56 20.00 | 14.56 | U.A 48. 02 
2.50 „40 26.00 | 10.40 | 15.60 65.00 
2.48} -40 26.00 | 10.40 | 15.60 64.00 
2. 41 41 26.00 | 10.66 | 15.34 62.66 
2.29} -43 26.00 | 11.18 | 11.82 50.54 
ses sevecacopevounenanrcosunpes} sovessceouel setcosseuees 463,00 


| B14. 60 | 158.0 | 738.12 


It will be observed that the soldier, at the end of his three years’ service, 
had cad $158.40 in gold, the value of which in greenbacks would have been 


[Copy of a letter from James Marwyn.] 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 2, 1883. 


My Dear GENERAL: Lnoticed in the papers a few days thatyou hal 
sented a bill in Congress to do justice to the soldiers anal de, a s Pin 


x5 backs.” 
soldier, like the bondiolder, should have intereston the amount that he lost 


—— ea to —e ae : Pp twine e 
e ice of your reca my mind three of the playmates of my boy- 
$ , John H and Thomas H 4 who serie Sfins 


ames 
Sod ar ronder maae tereni PE bake aea, i 

When the war broke out James wasa married man with a smali family and 
was compelled to romain at home to take care of his wife and childron, He 
rented’a small farm, and the extreme high prices of produce during ‘tho war 
left him, when © was declared, very well off with a farm.of his own, 

John joined Nayy,and Tom was a voluritecr in the Western seg A You 
may have known him, ashe was very severely wounded in your great battle at 
Champion's Hills. About the same time, in July, 1864, John and Tom both re- 
ceived about $100each for their John was then on the western const of 
California, and received his payment in gold. Tom gothis in “greenbacks,”’ then 
worth only $0 in gold, which he soon mt like n soldier. Jolm was more 
careful and with his $100 in gold bought of United States bonds drawing 6 
per cent,, semi-annually. He isnowa bankor,and those bonds have 
realized over $1,033, and are now worth a premium of 25per cent, besides, 

A few years ‘the war closed, Tom, who was‘a physical wreck, died in a 
pue nauts in this State, and James is now one-of the most substantial mren of 

county. Ihave often thought of those brothers. 

Ifthe army in which Tom served had been unsuccessful, itis more than prob- 
able that ‘his brothers would have shared his fate in the poor-houses-of the 


country. 

ousands of ourex-soldiers who impaired their constitutionsin the Army and 
aneng all their habits of home life are now the poor men of our country. 
them have shared the fate of poor Tom, and are now in poor-houses 
aar ig ons 


charity. $ 
his is a strange world, general, and the simple history of those boys adds 
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another link in the chain of evidence to. provethat “ republics are ungrateful.” 
I wish you all success in your noble labors for your comrades. 


Res; all ours, 
pectially, y J - 
Hon. Atvix P. Hovey, M, C., 
Washington, D. €. 


THE PUBLIC DOMAIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF THe INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1888. 

Sim: Tam in receipt of your letterof the 10th instant, relative to cartain sta- 
| tistics relating to the public lands, and in reply thereto herewith inclose a table 
| showing the estimated area of the public domain disposed of, and the estimated 
jarea remaining to June 30, 1887. 
| Under date of April 9, I transmitted you a statement giving the ares of the 
| publio lands surveyed and the estimated aren. unsurveyed to June 39, 1887. 


Very respectfully, 
5. M. STOCKSLAGER, 
Commissioner. 
Hon. A. P. Hovey, 
House of Representatives, 


Slatement showing the area of land in each State ant Territory, with the area sur- 
veyed and unsurveyed to June 30, 1887. 


Numberof 


Area remnin- 
Area of States acres sur- 
States and Territories. n Terri- | veyed up E 
tories, 


June 30,1857. 


Acres. 
os snoobesstecnsdos ves snevevsebadscossaesdeces! 25,581, 976 5 DBL, da AES 
i 28,731, 090 27,067, 762 
21, 637, 760 21, 637,760 
30,179, 840 30, 179, 840 |. 
35, 465, 093 35,465, 093 |. 
82, 462,115 82, 462, 115 |. 
41, 836, 931 41, 836, 931 
33,410, 063 33,410,063 |. ....ncccccosecessrree 
36, 128, 640 36, 128, 640 |.. 
37, 981, 520 30, 704,518 
35, 228, 800 35, 228, 800 |. 
34, 511, 360 34, 51L, 360 
100, 992, 640 71, 988, 476 
53, 459, 840 42, 316, 088 
60, 975, 360 39, 867, 995 
51, 776, 240 51, 776, 240 |. 
71,787,600 32, 793, 702 
47, 077, 359 46, 989, 039 
66, 880, 000 58, 184, 750 
onsen 62, 615, 120 47,093, 498 
77, 568, 640 46, 580,485 
54, 064, 640 18, 078, 172 
44, 796, 160 21, 281, 622 
96, 596, 480 47, 885, 153 
‘72, 906, 240 13, 804, 538 
55, 228, 160 10, 350, 554 
92, 016, 640 18,540, 335 
Alaska «2.0.6 .00005 eevee 369, 529, 600 |.. a 
Public Land Strip 8, 672, 640 |. 
MODAN, ENTE goyee 1, 775, 028, 547 946, 725, 505 


DIVISION or ACCOUNTS, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, April 9,1888. 
OBSERVATION. 


Up to June 30, 1887, the unsold public domain of the United States, 
as stated in the tables above referred to by the Commissioner of the 
Land Office, was as follows: 


Surveyed and undisposed of. 


Acres. 
253,558, 878 
ATES UNSUTVEYEM.......cccesceeeses 


- $28, 803, 042 
CPRRIDE TOIINY sa E T R T A O ET - 1,081, 861, 920 


There were about 2,300,000 men in the service of the United States 
during the late rebellion, and allowing each man a land warrant of 
160 acres, which has been given to all who served before them, their 
warrants would cover 368,000,000 of acres, and still leave of the un- 
sold public domain 713,861,920 acres. 

We can scarcely conceive the magnitude of our unsold public do- 
main. After allowing every soldier the 160 land-warrant, as above, 
and we would still havean area of unsold lands more than thirty-two 
times as large as the State of Indiana! It is not probable that more 
than two million claims would be made. 

The friends of the homestead need not be for there is ample 
roorn for all. Millions of acres in the West that were ed as 
worthless thirty years ago are now classed with the valuable lands of 
the country. 

During the delivery of Mr. Hoyry’s remarks the following proceed- 
ings took place: 

The CHAIRMAN (at 2 o'clock p. m.). 
from Indiana [Mr. Hovey] has expired. 
Mr. FORAN. How much more time does the gentleman require? 

Mr. HOVEY. About fifteen minutes. 

Mr. FORAN. I will yield the gentleman that time. 

Mr. HOVEY. Ihave been given time by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetis [Mr. Loxa]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair ean not recognize the gentleman from 
Massachusetts in the matter, as he is not present in the Hall. Thegen- 


The time of the gentleman 
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tleman from Ohio [Mr. Foran] is entitled to the floor and yields to 
gentleman from Indiana such time as he requires. 

Mr, FORAN. [Fifteen minutes, 

Mr, HOVEY. I thank the gentleman. 

“ MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, informed 
the House that the Senate had passed an act (S. 185) for the admission 
of the State of South Dakota into the Union, and for the organization 
of the Territory of North Dakota; in which the concurrence of the House 
was requested. 


PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. FORAN. Ihad hoped, Mr. Chairman, that this bill making ap- 
propriations to pay the pensioners of the United States might be passed 
by this body without being drawn into the mire of party polities; in 
fact, there was an understanding to that.effect. So far as the remarks 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] are concerned in rela- 
tion to the expressed desire of the present Administration to be assured 
when it purchased bonds that it had authority to do so, I onty desire to 
say that this country ought to be congratulated that its Chief Execu- 
tive is honestly over scrupulous rather than corruptly reckless in his 
interpretation of the laws which, by virtue of his high office, he is called 
upon to interpret. That is all I desire to say about that except that 
there have been some administrations against which the charge of hon- 
est enforcement of law could not be made. 

With respect to what the gentleman said in answer to some remarks 
made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. TARSNEY] a few days 
ago, I only desire to say that I, as a Democrat, congratulate myself 
upon the fact that the other side, instead of finding fanlt with our ad- 
ministration of the Pension Department, have found it necessary to 
apologize for their own administration of that great department. The 
gentleman also said that Mexican pension claims were rnshed through 
rapidly. That may be true, but it should be remembered that the 
Mexican pension is a service pension, and that all the applicant or 
claimant has to do is to establish the fact that he was a soldier in the 
Mexican war and that he is over sixty-two years of age. That isvery 
easy to do, and, as a matter of course, those claims are passed upon 
rapidly. So much for that. 

As to what was said by the gentleman from Iowa[Mr. HENDERSON] 

about the pension given to Hon. William R. Morrison, I know noth- 
ing ofit. It may be merene per talk, or there may be some fonn- 
dation for the statement. It involves no charge of corruption, and I 
let it pass. The administration and character of General Black speak 
for themselves. Neither demands nor needs apology or vindication. 
With respect to the remarks made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Hovey] I do not desire to say anything except that if the laws relat- 
ing to pensions are surrounded, as he claims, by red-tape regulations, 
he ought to blame those who enacted those laws and made those red- 
tape regulations, which were a legacy to the present administration. 
The per diem service bill spoken of by the gentleman from Indiana 
would, as near as I can compnte it, add to the pension expenditures 
of the United States over $100,000,000 per annum. General, Drum the 
Adjutant-General of the Army, estimates that the number of Union 
soldiers of the late war now living is 984,000, nearly one million. Their 
average service was two years and a half, which would make $9.13 a 
month. That would make about a hundred million dollars, which, 
added to the eighty millions that we are at present paying for pen- 
sions, would make about $180,000,000, or over $3 per capita upon all the 
people of the United States. Taxes are paid by those who labor; taxes 
are paid by the workingmen, who create wealth; and if a man hasa 
family of four in addition to his wife, he would have to pay $18 per 
annum for pensions. A dollar in this country represents ten hours 
work, so that he would have to work eighteen days in the year for the 
payment of pensions. I believe that if the workingmen of this coun- 
try, the ex-soldiers included, understood this, they would not beso anx- 
ious or a perdiem pension bill. I wasasoldier of the late war myself, 
and will go as far as any gentleman, in reason, for the soldier; but I 
think that if there are 984,000 Union soldiers of that war still living, 
and 406,000 of them are upon the pension-rolls (probably the number 
will be about 450,000 before the end ofthis fiscal year), this country is 
doing remarkably well for its soldiers. I do notsay it has done more 
than it should, or even as much as it should; more will be done in 
time. If one-half of all the men now living who served in the war for 
the Union are upon the pension-roll, that is a condition of things never 
seen or heard of before in any countryon this globe. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have said all that I think it necessary to say on these points, 
and I ask that general debate on this bill be considered as closed. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now proceed to read the bill by 
sections for amendment and discussion under the five-minute rule, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be itenacted, ctc., That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the payment of pensions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, and for other 
purposes, namely: 4 , ` 

For Army and Navy ions as follows: For invalids, widows, minor chil- 
dren,and dependent BAe perra andsurvivorsand widows of the war of 1812, and 

Mexico, $79,000,000: Provided, That the appropriation aforesaid for navy 
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pensions shall be paid from the income of the navy pension fund, so far as the 
same may be sufficient for that pu : And further, That the amount 
expended under each of the above items shall be accounted for separately. 


Mr. CONGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment I send to the 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting in line 14, after the word “ pornos. the following: 

“ And provided further, That in all pensions to widows payments shall bemade 
from the date of the death of the husband.” 

Mr. FORAN. ‘The point of order is reserved. 

Mr. CONGER. What point of order does the gentleman make? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. FORAN. It changes existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the geptleman from Iowa 
briefly upon the point of order. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. Chairman, I take it that the point of order will 
not be sustained. Surely this amendment changes no existing law. 
Section 4702 of the Revised Statutes provides as follows (and I only 
read that portion of it referring to this subject): 

* * * His widow, or if there be no widow, or in case of the death without 
payment to her of any part of the pension hereinafter mentioned, his child or 
Phildren under sixteen Zon of age shall be entitled to receive the same pen- 
sion as the husband or father would have been entitled to had he been totally 
disabled, to commence from the death of the husband or father and continue 
to the widow during her widowhood, and to his child or children until they have 
attained the age of sixteen years, and no longer, ete. 

Now, section 4709 of the same law fixes a limit within which appli- 
cations must be filed in order that they may refer back to the date of 
disability, or to the time thatthe right to pension accrued—that is five 
years thereafter. 

The language of this section it is true is ‘‘all pensions.’’ 

But in order that the two sections may not be meaningless they must 
be construed together, and if they are construed together they are still 
meaningless unless we conclude that section 4709 refers to all pensions, 
as it says, except those mentioned in section 4702, namely, the pensions 
to widows. 

It is claimed that section 4702 has been repealed by a provision in an 
appropriation act passed on March 3, 1879. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is 
apparent that this section has reference only to those cases mentioned 
in section 4709; it simply refers to the limitation as to time in which 
the cases shall be filed, changing the time from five years after accrued 
right to an absolute date, and fixing that date at the Ist of July, 1880, 
and it did not intend to, nor does it, repeal section 4702, because neither 
in its enacting clause nor in its limitation clause does it make any men- 
tion whatever of this section; but it does in specific terms, by a section 
in that appropriation act, repeal section 4709. Section 3 of that act of 
March 3, 1879, provided: 

Section 4709 of the Revised Statutes is hereby repealed. 

The specific terms of this section plainly precludes the idea of repeal 
by implication of a section not mentioned. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the question of repealing or enacting laws 
simply by a provision inserted in an appropriation act we have a very 
recent example which ought to be binding at least upon the members 
on the other side of this House, where the Chief Executive of thisnation 
in a case of a most urgent character and of the most vital importance, 
as he says, expressed the gravest doubts as to the legality or the per- 
manency of enactments embodied in appropriation bills. Then, if that 
is not enough, and if it is still claimed that section 4702 was repealed 
by this section of the appropriation act, because of its inconsistency 
with it, then that objection is overcome by the fact that by an act ap- 
proved August 7, 1882, which is chapter 438 of the Statutes at Large, 
to be found in volume 22, this section 4702 is re-enacted in the very 
words of the Revised Statutes, in which it is specifically provided that 
the widow’s claim for pension shall commence from the date of the 
death of the husband. I read from this act, but only that portion 

*which relates particularly to this branch of the subject: 

His widow, or if there be no widow, or in case of her death or payment to her 
of any part of the pension hereinafter mentioned, his child or children under 
sixteen years of age, shall be entitled to receive the same pension as the hus- 
band or father would have beep entitled to had he been totally disabled, to 
commence from the death of the husband or father, ete. 

Language could not be plainer. 

That is the very latest enactment upon this subject, and if it is true, 
as gentlemen must admit, that the latest enactment repeals all pre- 
vious enactments that are inconsistent therewith, then certainly the 
widow is and must be by law entitled to a pension from the date of the 
death of her husband and not from the time of filing her application. 

Now, as to the propriety of making these declarations or construc- 
tions of law in appropriation acts, the distinguished committee which 
prepared and presented this ought by their own acts to have their 
mouths closed against an objection of this kind. Why, this very bill, 
in the proviso just preceding where I have offered this amendment, de- 
clares that— 


The appropriation aforesaid for navy pensions shall be paid from the income 


of the navy pension fund, so far as the same may be sufficient for that purpose. 

When, Mr. Chairman, section 4755 of the Revised Statutes provides 
that these navy pensions shall be paid from this fund only, and can be 
paid from no other, why, then, the necessity for declaring it in an ap- 
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propriation bill? Simply the same necessity as exists for the declara- 
tion of this amendment. Another very excellent reason, Mr. Chair- 
man, why the point of order will not lie against a declaratory measure 
of this kind, ora construction of existing law in an appropriation bill, 
may be foundin a very recentactof this House. I have not forgotten, 
and I trust that gentlemen on the other side of the House have not for- 
gotten, that on Monday last this House resolved itself into an attorney- 
general, into a court, into a law officer, and a judicial forum, and de- 
clared, or construed rather, a law—— 

Mr. PETERS. Interpreted. 

Mr. CONGER. Interpreted, my friend from Kansas suggests, a law 
for a halting Executive—a law, Mr. Chairman, which to everybody else 
but this Executive was perfectly plain and conclusive. 

In this amendment we are enacting no new legislation, but we are 
simply following these precedents and construing a very plain law for 
another executive officer who does not seem to understand the law, or, 
understanding it, fails hopelessly in its execution. Itseems tome, Mr. 
Chairman, the point of order is not well taken and can not be sustained. 

Mr. FORAN rose. 

Mr. PETERS. I would like to supplement the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa on the point of order by one or two suggestions, and 
then the gentleman from Ohio can reply to both of us. 

Mr. FORAN. Very well. 

Mr. PETERS. Isimply want to supplement what the gentléman 
from Iowa has said by this statement. 

If it is claimed at all that the law to which he refers has been re- 

pealed, nomore, certainly, can be claimed than that it has been repealed 
by implication. Now, as you well know, it is a legal proposition ad- 
hered to by all courts that repeals by implication are not favored. But 
especially is that the case here where that implication, if there is an 
implication at all of repeal, has been limited by the act to which the 
gentleman from Iowa refers. Section 3 of the act of 1879 curtails the 
power of the limitation by declaring specifically that section 4709 of 
the Revised Statutes is hereby repealed and virtually says by implica- 
tion Hu no other statute is repealed or no other section of the statute is 
repealed. 
You will also observe another rule of law that where there is the ex- 
press mention of one subject-matter, that in the construction of the law 
virtually excludes any other matter that is not expressed. Now, here 
in this law of 1579 is an express mention of the repeal of a certain sec- 
tion, which, in my judgment, according to all the rules of legal con- 
struction, precludes taking into consideration any other section that is 
not mentioned in it. 

Those are the two points to which I desired to call attention. 

Mr. FORAN. I would be more than gratified to allow a vote to be 
taken on thisamendment, because I believein the proposition as I further 
believe thatitis the law now. And I believe the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions ought to so interpret existing statutes. But Ican not permit these 
amendments which change existing law or which increase appropria- 
tions to go upon this bill, for the reason if one is permitted there will 
be a flood of them. This bill will be loaded down, and when it goes 
over to the Senate it may come back with the dependent-pension bill 
upon it, 

pet no objection to the amendment except that I think the House 
ought to pass this appropriation bill and let these other measures relat- 
ing to pensions stand on their own merits. Iam willing to vote for them 
when they come up, and willing and anxious to vote to take them up 
at any time. 

Mr. CONGER. I did not hear distinctly the gentleman’s first sen- 
Meni Do I understand him to say that he believes this is the exist- 
ing law ? 

Mr. FORAN. Ido. I think if the argument of the gentleman from 
Towa made to the chairman of the Committee of the Whole was made 
R the Commissioner of Pensions he would get a ruling from him in his 

vor. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. If this is the law now, how will the amendment 
change existing law? 

Mr. FOR. It would be merely declaratory of existing law, and 
therefore unnecessary and useless. 

Mr. PETERS. If this is the law now the only power which has 
jurisdiction to declare what the law is has placed a construction upon 
it which is in contradiction to a reasonable construction. Therefore 
it seems to me the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa, declaring 
what the law is, is not any new creation of law, butis simply an inter- 
pretation of existing law, and therefore is not subject to the point of 
order. 

Mr. FORAN. Iam not aware this matter has ever been appealed 
from the Commissioner of Pensions to the Secretary of the Interior. 
Is the gentleman aware whether the Secretary has ever passed upon 
this matter? 

Mr. PETERS. I do not know. 

Mr. FORAN. I would be very willing to let a vote be taken on this 
amendment if the House will after that stand by the committee and 
prevent the admission of these amendments changing existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand the gentleman from 
Ohio as withdrawing his point of order? 
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Mr. PETERS. Iam as much opposed as any one can be to changing 
of existing laws by provisions in appropriation bills. But this is sim- 
ply a declaration of what existing law is. 

Mr. FORAN. Iwill reserve the point of order and let a vote be taken. 
That is, I wish to obtain the sense of the House. 

Mr. McMILLIN.. The gentleman can not properly do that. Ifhe 
withdraws the point of order this inevitably opens the door for a great 
number of amendments, 

Mr. FORAN. LI insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read clause 3 of Rule XXI. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, or be in 
order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not previously authorized 
by law, unless in continuation of appropriation for such public works and ob- 

ects as are already in progress; nor shall any provision changing existing law 
in order in any general appropriation bill or in any amendment thereto, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now read section 4702 of the Re- 
vised Statutes down to the point indicated. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 4702. If any person embraced within the provisions of sections 4692 and 
4693 has died since the 4th day of March, 1861, or hereafter dies, by reason of an 
wound, injury, or disease which, under the conditions and limitations of suc 
sections, would have entitled him to an invalid pension had he been disabled 
his widow, or, if there be no widow or in case of her death without payment 
to her of any part of the pension hereinafter mentioned, his child or children 
under sixteen TeS of age shall be entitled to receive the same pension as the 


husband or father would have been entitled to had he been totally disabled; to 


commence from the death of the husband or father, to continue to the widow 


during her widowhood, and to his child or children until they severally attain 
the age of sixteen years, and no longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now read the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ConGER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And provided further, That in all pensions to widows payment shall be made 
from the date of the death of the husband. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair bas no hesitation in saying that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ConGER] is a 
mere declaration of existing law. The Chair has no doubt about the 
law as read by the Clerk, and the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa is a mere declaration of it and does not change it in 
any respect. The Chair therefore feels impelled to overrule the point 
of order. The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. CONGER]. 

Mr. CONGER. In support of this amendment I desire to have read 
a brief extract from the report of the Commissioner of Pensions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Our knowledge of the sacred relations of husband and wife makes us know 
that the last thought which often occurs to the widow is that of the pecuniary 
results of death. Moreover, there isasense of delicacy which prevents a woman 
from immediately making application to be availed of the results of her hus- 
band’s death, and so between cares, delicacy, and sometimes ignorance of 
right, long jntervals see between the death of the husband and the filing of 
the applicgtion of the widow. In such cases as may he arise it seems to 


me that the law should allow the commencement of the pension to date from 
the death of the husband where the other conditions required by the law are 


present. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr,’ O'NEILL, of Missouri, offered the following amendment, to 
come in after line 16: 

And provided further, That all United States officers now authorized to admin- 
istér oaths are hereby required and directed to administer any and all oaths 
required to be made by pensioners and their witnesses in the execution of their 

ouchers free of charge. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. The chairman of the committee has no 
objection to that amendment, and I ask that it be adopted. 

Mr. BLAND. If that amendment is adopted it may result in the 
pensioner never getting his money, because we are not to assume that 
anybody is going to administer these oaths as a matter of charity. If 
we are to adopt that amendment it ought to be coupled with another 
provision, that this service should be paid for by the Government. 
Somebody must pay for it, or the applicant will never get his pension. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I reserve the point of order on that amendment. 
.  Mr.Q’NEILL, of Missouri. Itistoolate. Theamendmenthas been 

discussed. Mr. Chairman, thelaw requires the pensioners every quarter 
to go with their vouchers and their witnesses and have their vouchers 
acknowledged. ‘That imposes a tax on every pensioner of about $2 a 
year. Now, this amount can be saved to them by simply requiring 
the United States officers to perform this duty. I do not think it will 
interfere with the duties of these officials, and it is in the line of per- 
mitting the pensioner to obtain all the money which the Government 
says he is entitled to, by relieving him of this indirect tax. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I withdraw the point of order. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Isend up an amendment to come in atter the one 
just adopted, 

‘The amendment was read, as follows: 

And provided further, That no agent or attorney shall demand, receive, or be 
Rilowed any sompensaon in any claim for increase of pension on account of 
the inereasc of the disability for which the pension has allowed, or for 
services :endcred in securing the passage of any special act of Congress grant- 


ing a pension or an increase of penson in any case that has been presented at 
the Pension Office or is allowable under the general pension laws. 

Any agent, attorney, or other person instrumental in prosecuting any claim 
for increase of beams on account of the increase of the disability for which 
pension was allowed, or who has rendered services in procuring the passage 
of any special act of Congress granting a pension or an increase of pension 
any case that has been presented at the Pension Office or is allowable under 
the general pension laws, who shall directly or indirectly contract for, demand, 
receive, or retain any compensation for such services, shall be deemed guilty 
of a eanor, and upon conviction thereof shall, for each and every such 
offense, be fined not exceeding $500, or imprisoned not exceeding two years, or 
both, in the discretion of the court. 


Mr. FORAN. I make the point of order against this amendment 
that it is new legislation. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I have no intention of discussing the point of or- 
der. The amendment is clearly obnoxious to the rule in that respect, 
but inasmuch as this provision has been unanimously recommended 
by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and would save to the soldiers 
about $400,000 annually of deductions heretofore made from their al- 
lowances, I had indulged the hope that the gentleman would not in- 
sist upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FORAN. Mr. Chairman, it is not fair for the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DockERY] to undertake to put me in that attitude. I 
might perhaps favor the proposition if it came up in the regular way, but 
Iam cor elled to make these points of order for the reasons I have 
already inuicated. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

For fees and expenses of examining surgeons for services rendered within the 
fiscal year 1889, $1,000,000. And each member of each examining board shall, as 
now authorized by law, receive the sum of $2 for the examination of each appli- 
cant whenever five or a less number shall be examined on any one day, and $1 
for the examination of each additional applicant on such day: Provided, That 
if twenty or more applicants appear on one day, no fewer than twenty shall, 
if practicable, be examined on said day, and thatif fewer examinations be then 
made, twenty or more having ap; , then there shall be paid for the first 
examinations made on the next examination day the fee of $1 only until twenty 
examinations shali have been made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. . I make a point of order against the proviso of 
this paragraph that it changes existing law. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Icall the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that this is identical with a provision in the bill of last year, so 
that it is existing law. a 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes; itis existing law. 
in the act passed three years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Hampshire [ Mr. 
GALLINGER] admit that this is the provision of the appropriation act 
now in force? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not examined to ascertain whether it is 
or not. My impression is that it is nota partof the statute law. What 
the last appropriation act may have provided on this point I do not 
know. 

Mr. RANDALL. I submit that it has been recently decided in this 
House in avery effective manner that legislation upon an appropriation 
bill is valid. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no hesitation on that point, if he 
can ascertain what the fact is. [A pause.] The Clerk will read the 
provision embraced in the appropriation uct for the present fiscal year. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 


Provided, That if twenty or more applicants appear on one day no fewer than 
twenty shall, if practicable, be examined on said day, and that if fewer exami- 
nations be then made, twenty or more having appeared, then there shall be 
paid for the first examinations made on the next examination day the fee of $L 
only until twenty examinations shall have been made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, upon the statement made I de- 
sire to withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. WHITE, of Indiana. I move to amend the pending paragraph 
by striking out all after the word ‘‘dollars,’’ inline 19, and inserting 
the following: 

That for each and every examination, regardless of numbers, made by said 
examining surgeons, they shall receive the sum of $2. 

Mr. FORAN. I make a point of order on that amendment. It 
changes existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio makes the point of 
order that this amendment changes existing law. Does the gentleman 
from Indiana desire to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. WHITE, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, it does not appear to me 
that this amendment makes any change in the existing law, though it 
may possibly be. regarded as a construction of the law. The present 
law provides that the members of the examining board shall receivea 
fee of $2 for the examination of each applicant whenever fire or less 
shall be examined on any one day, and shall receive $1 for the exami- 
nation of each additional applicant on the same day. But while there 
is provided a reduced fee for additional examinations over five, there is 
no provision for an increased fee in case less than five persons appear 
for examination. It appears to me that if the law is flexible in one 
direction, it ought to be so in another; it should not slide altogether 
one way, and to the detriment unjustly of these examining officers. ` 

There is no provision that claim agents receiving more than five cases 
in any one day shall have their fees reduced. The claim agent is al- 
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lowed so much for every case, whether the number of cases be one or 
a hundred. Why should not the plrysician: be placed upon a similar 
scale? Certainly the vocation of the examining surgeon is just as 
honorable as that of the claim agent; the part performed by the phy- 
sician in reference to the pensioning of the soldiers is just as creditable 
as the work done by the claim agent. Yet we are adopting regulations 


which discriminate these professional gentlemen. 

I have been spoken to on this subject by a a many physicians, 
who have informed me that there is a hardship in the present opera- 
tion of the Jaw. On some days there may not be more than one or two 
soldiers examined; yet the members of the board are obliged to aban- 
don their business and attend to the examination, although it does not 
pay them to doso. On the other hand, when the number examined 
execeds five, there is a reduction in the fee. It seems to me there 
should be either a corresponding increase when a smaller number than 
five are examined, or there should be a uniform fee for each examina- 
tion, regardless of numbers. 

I trust that before this Congress adjourns we shall pass a law which, 
possibly, may dispose of this whole question. There is now, I under- 
stand, before the committee a bill similar to one presented at the last 
session of Congress, which, if it had become a law, would have ren- 
dered unnecessary any provision suchas I now propose. I refer to what 
is known as the ‘‘ general pension law,” the provisions of which would 
relicve our ex-soldiers of a great deal of present trouble and annoyance 
in connection with examinations. 

I hope that the amendment I now propose will not be ruled out of 
order. There is to my mind no reason why it should be looked upon 
as involving new legislation. It has substantially been the law here- 
tofore; but the construction placed upon the law has been different. I 
hope the amendment will be adopted, not only in justice to the sur- 
geons, but for the benefit of practi, A apply forpensions, and eit when 
an examination is hastily made, may suffer great injustice 

Mr. FORAN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on the question. 

Mr. FORAN. Only. word before theChairdecides. Mr. Chairman, 
at present the average fee per board for each examination is $4.80 or 
$1.60 for each surgeon. The scramble to get these appointments isal- 
most unprecedented; and the surgeons ought not to complain of the 
present rate of pay. The adoption of this amendment would increase 
the annual expenses of the Government $193,000. The Committee on 
Expenditures in the Interior Department has unanimously made an 
adverse report upon the bill providing for a uniform fee of $2. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman from Ohio state, if he can, 
what is the average annual pay of each surgeon for these weekly meet- 

9 


Mr, FORAN. The pay averages about $900 annually for each sur- 


The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from Indiana 
clearly changes existing Jaw. ‘The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. GAY. Page 2, line 31, I move to strike out ‘‘18’’ and insert 
#19; and in line 12 to strike out ‘‘72’? and insert ‘76.7 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not know whether the amendment is subject 
to the point of order, but I desire to reserve it. 

Mr. GAY. Mr. Chairman, the object.of theamendment is to.do.com- 
parative justice and contribute to the convenience of the thousands of 

nsioners in the southwestern district of the United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains. In the States of Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, and Alabama the Commissioner of Pensions desires to establish an 
additional agency. There are now, or were at the close of the last fiscal 
year, 8,081 pensioners, receiving an aggregate of $987,528 of $ pensions. 
‘All of that at present goes to the pension agent at Knoxville, Tenn., and 
the Commissioner of Pensions recommends the propriety, and with a 
view to the convenience of the pensioners in that part of the country, 
of establishing an additional pension agency at New Orleans. 

The subcommittee of the Committee on Invalid Pensions granted him 
one additional agency, but the full committee concluded it was only 
necessary to retain the present number. Hence the necessity for my 
amendment, and I hope it will be agreed to. I think there is necessity 
for this additional agency at New Orleans, and I hope the gentleman in 
oe = the bill will consent to allow the amendment to be included 
in the bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not know what the view of the gentleman in 
charge of the bill may be to this particular matter, but I can state the 
view of the committee is that this amendment should not prevail. In 
the Forty-eighth Congress, at both sessions, the House decided that a 
reduction should take place from eighteen to twelve in the number of 
those agencies, but the Senate in both cases insisted on keeping the 
number at eighteen for reasons of their own; I do not know whether 
political or otherwise. 

We are asked to reverse our attitude in this connection, on this side 
at least, and to increase the number to nineteen, as recommended by 
Do Commissioner of Pensions, who also recommends increases in regard 

EE penis and in other respects. I do not think his recommendation 

should weigh with this House, especially at this time when the law 
which we have passed gives to the President the authority which I will 
ask the Clerk to read. - 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Haton in the chair). The Chair is of the 
impression that the number of these agents is fixed by existing law. 
Is that so? 

Mr. RANDALL. Itis. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania rise 
to a point of order? 

Mr. RANDALL... Ido. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. What is it? 

Mr. RANDALL. I think the point of order is that the number of 
these agents is fixed by law, and, therefore, the amendment proposes 
a change of existing law. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iwish to say, Mr. Chairman, the object of the 
amendment offered by my colleague isto provide for an additional 
pension agent to be located at New Orleans. Under the present regu- 
lation locating these pension agencies, there is none provided for the 
payment of pensions in the Southwest nearer than Knoxville, Tenn. 
There are thousands of pensioners there, and the number has been in- 
creased since the passage of the bill placing on the pension-rolls the 
veterans of the Mexican war; there are thousands of people in the 
States of the Southwest whe would largely be convenienced by the lo- 
cation of this pension agent at New Orleans. I understand this is in 
pursuance of the recommendation of the Commissioner of Pensions, 
= I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Is the question of order pending? 

Mr. RANDALL. Ihave made the point of order, but have reserved 
it, willing to hear what could be said in favor of the amendment. 
The debate has been on the merits and on the point of order. 
are HENDERSON of Iowa. I wish to make a few observations my- 

Mr. FORAN. I desire to say to the House that I was in favor of 
this amendment in the committee, but I was out-voted, and of course 
accepted the situation with all the grace I could. I wish to state 
further to the House that I was mistaken in saying this amendment 
was subject to the pointof order. It is not subjectto it. The section 
of the Statutes which covers these agencies, section 4780, provides: 

The President is authorized to establish agencies for the payment of pensions 
wherever, in his judgment, the publiqinterests and the convenience of the pen- 
sioners require. 

That is the general statute bearing upon the subject; so thatall this 
bill would do, if we were to make this provision, would be to provide 
an appropriation for another agent. The Commissioner of Pensions, 
General Black, appeared before our committee and said that it was his 
purpose to establish an agency at New Orleans if the committee granted 
an appropriation necessary therefor. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Ohio has referred to the act 
which authorizes the President to establish these agencies. I have al- 
ready stated that the President had this. power wherever the public 
necessities demanded it; and theauthority is given to him underthe stat- 
ute te make new pension districts. But Ido say that he has notrecom- 
mended any such increase as that-.contemplated here, and I desire to 
have that section of the act read in full, 

The Clerk read as follows: > 

The President is authorized to establish noies for the’ 
wherever, in his judgment, the publio intercon and rth pA eaa ah aar the 
pensioners require; but the number of pension agencies in any State or Ter- 
ritory shall in no case be inc hereafter so as to exceed three, and no 
Taney in wkd ts whale USEN of COOS tn) daring jhe Apne 
next iaat Ag A fie shall not have exceeded the sum of Poro bi 

Mr. RANDALL. I submit that these pensions are mostly paid by 
drafts. Further, if there was necessity for an increased number of 
agencies the President has the power already to establish them. The 
President has made no such recommendation upon the subject, and 
this, in my judgment, is not a good time to reverse the action of the 
House of Representatives taken in the Forty-eighth Congress in this 
connection, when we sought to decrease the number from eighteen to 
twelve. This is a proposition for an increase. 

That is all I desire to say upon the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania insist 
upon the point of order? 5 

Mr. RANDALL, Well, I am somewhat like the gentleman from 
Ohio—in alittle doubt as to whether it is subject to the point of order, 
I prefer to let the committee act upon it on its merits, and shall not in- 
sist upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
pope k by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

MILLIKEN. I wish to submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘the gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is it in order now to move an amendment to the 
pending amendment? 


The CHAIRMAN. It is. 
Mr. MILLIKEN. Then I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

“ ” an 
„Amend Afl aa re bn et para ea hogs line 31 Pre bill, and inserting 
Mr. FORAN. - One wore only in reference to this amendment. 
Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr, Chairman, I wish to say—— 


1888. 
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Pag CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to hear the gentleman from 
io, 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Very well. 

Mr. FORAN. I only wish to state that the latter portion of the 
amendment is clearly susceptible to the point of order. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that I make that 
amendment because a pension agency was recently established there, 
and i think that more than $500,000 are paid in pensions. At any rate 
a very large sum of money was paid out in pensions; and now all the 
pensioners from the State are compelled to go to New Hampshire for 
apap there being no pension agency at all in the State of Maine. 

ilo it is trae that these pensions are paid by draft, as suggested by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, yetit is at the same time a great in- 
convenience to the ioners. 

I have no objection whatever to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman on the other side of the House, for the establishment of an 
agency at New Orleans, I think there ought to be one established 
there, if, as alleged, the pensioners from that region have to goall the 
way to Knoxville to be paid; but, for the-same reason, this should be 
established in Maine, and I offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Louisiana did not locate theagency, and 
the Chair is compelled to sustain the pointof order againstthe amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Maine, for the reason that it does locate 
the a 
Mr HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, when our Committee 
on Appropriations investigated this subject we had the Commissioner 
of Pensions, General Black, before us, and every member of the com- 
mittee desired to meet the wants of the country by having a sufficient 
number of agents. We gave the matter thorough considera- 
tion, and every member of the committee was satisfied that the present 
number i is fully sufficient. 

The average number of pensioners paid at the various agencies 
throughout the country is 22,555. There is now a pension agency at 
Knoxville, Tenn., and one at Louisville, Ky., to accommodate the 
Southern pensioners. At the Knoxville agency there are only 18,000 
pensioners paid andat the Louisville only 10,733, Combining the two 
agencies the average is only 14,370, which is about 8,00 less less than the 
average at the pension agencies generally throughout thecountry; show- 
ing that the accommodation for that country is absolutely and amply 
suficient and far beyond the a’ 

You take the agency at Columbus and it pays there 39,126 soldiers, 
as shown by the Commissioner’s report. The agency at Chicago pays 
35,000 soldiers; at Indianapolis, 34,000; and the one at Topeka, 29, 000; 
and so on of all the agencies, giving an average of over 22,000, 
all into account, and the lowest of any of them is the one I have indi- 
cated at Knoxville, and the one at Louisville, which is for the accom- 
modation of the pensioners of the South. So we found no reason what- 
ever in rms for giving the increase asked for here, and reported 

inst i 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Maine [ Mr. MILLIKEN]. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Chairman, I offered that merely to test the 
question. I now withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question ison the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. 

Mr. GAY. Mr. Chairman, in support of that. amendment.I desire 
to say—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana that under the rule debate upon the amendment is exhausted. 

TEO was taken on theamendmentof Mr. GAY, and the Chair 
decl that the ‘‘ayes’’ seemed to have it. 

Mr. RANDALL. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 77. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GAY. Mr. Speaker, I send an amendmentto the desk, which I 
desire to have read. 

a Clerk read as follows: 

Bing salon ano 32, after the word “each,” insert “one of whom to be located 
at? New 

Mr. ronan I make the point of order against that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Chair is compelled to sustain the point of 
order. The amendment clearly changes existing law 

Mr. GAY. This is intended to call the attention of the President 
to an expression of the House that there should be # consolidation of 
some of these cies with the one at New Orleans. 

Mr. CANNON. I move to strike out the last word, for the purpose 
of making asuggestion to thegentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ran- 
DALL]. He has well said that in the Forty-eighth Congress this House 
undertook to decrease the number of these agencies to twelve. 

Mr. RANDALL. At both sessions, 

Mr. CANNON. At both sessions, after full discussion; and very 
wisely, it seems to me. In fact, I think the number might be de- 
creased to one, and that one located in Washington, because these pen- 
sions are paid by checks anyhow. But I t to my friend from 


Pennsylvania. [Mr. RANDALL], that if the Fiftieth Congress should 


now make the reduction from eighteen to twelve and send it to the 
Senate’ it is possible that that body might be in a better humor te con- 
cur. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANDALL. I made an honorable compromise with myself on 
that subject, and thought I would not disturb it, but if the proposi- 
tion is ted to reduce the number to twelve I will ‘cheerfully 
vote for it, because I think now, as I thought then, that twelve is a suffi- 
cient number. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Can the gentleman tell us what is the necessity 
of having any agency bnt this one in Washington? 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman, as a Representative here, can 
answer that as well as I can. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, I like to get instruction from older members. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UGA the salaries of eighteen agents for the paymentof pensions, at $4,000 each, 


Move’ clerk-hire, $170,000: Provided, That the amount of clerk-hire for each 
shall be apportioned as nearly as practicable in proportion to the num- 
cara of pensioners paid at each agency. 
Mr. FORAN. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the committee I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, line 34,amend by striking out “seventy ” and inserting “ seventy- 
eight; " so as.to make itread “$I 78,000, 


"The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For fuel, $750. 

For lights, $750. 

For stationery and other necessary oxpenses, to be approved by tho Secretary 
of the Interior, $12,900, 

Mr. FORAN. On behalf of the committee I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 41, strike out “twelve” and insert “fifteen.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For rents, $20,000, And the where possible, shall 


Secretary of the Treasury, 
cause suitable rooms to be set apart in the public buildings under his controlin 
located, which shall be 


cities Se pension are be acceptable to the Sec- 


aner the Interior, for the use and occupancy of the said agencies respect- 
veiy. 

Mr. FORAN. On behalf of the committee I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Pago 3, line 44, strike out the words “ where possible.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The following amendments, offered by Mr. Foran on behalf of the 
committee, were agreed to: 


eee 43, amend by striking out ' $20,000" and inserting in lieu thereof “ $18,- 


Also add at the end of line 48 the following: 

di 
E T E pee reer 
Washington, D. C., and ithe office of said agent shall be A therein. 

Mr. FORAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee now rise 
and report the bills and amendments to the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 
sly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. HATCH, from the Committee of the Whole, reported that 
they had had under consideration bill (H. R. 5445) making appropria- 
tions for the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States’ 
for the fiscal year ending June 30; 1889, and for other purposes, and had 
directed him to report it back to the Honse with sundry amendments. 

Mr. FORAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question upon 
the amendments and upon ordering the bill to be engrossed and read a 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question ison agreeing to the amendments re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole. Isa separate vote demanded 
upon any amendment? If not, the vote will be taken upon them in 
gross. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was then passed. 

Mr. FORAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House now re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire whether it isin 
order to call up the bill first in order? 

The SPEAKER. The bills come up im the order in which they 
spat and will be considered in that order unless passed over by the 

ouse, 
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Mr. CLEMENTS. Then I wish to say that I shall endeavor to call 
up the bill making appropriations for the District of Columbia. 

The motion to go into Committee of the Whole was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. MOMILLIN in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. The Clerk will report the first bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill a R. 6833) emg 2 ee for the diplomatic and consular 
ice of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Withthe consent, as I understand, of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, I ask that this bill be passed over. 

Mr. SOWDEN and others objected. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I move that the committee rise. 

Mr, McCREARY. As I understand, the proposition is to pass over 
the consular and diplomatic appropriation bill. I wish to say that the 
chairman of that committee is to-day absent, but will be here on Mon- 
day. We agreed that the bill be passedover. It does notlose its posi- 
tion on the Calendar. I hope, therefore, my friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. SowDEN]-will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Upon the statement of the gentleman I withdraw 
the objection. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I withdraw the motion that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the title of the next bill in 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8989) making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. I ask that this bill be passed over. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I object. = 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I move that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. No motion is necessary. Objection being made 
to passing the bill over, the committee rises, pursuant to the rule, in 
order that the House may determine the question. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. MCMILLIN reported that the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, having reached House bill 8989, and ob- 
jection being made to passing it over, the question was reported to the 
House for its decision. à 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House direct the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to pass over the bill for the present? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I hope the gentleman from Louisiana will not 
antagonize this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is not debatable. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 73, noes 8. 

Mr. SOWDEN. No quorum. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. SowDEN and Mr. BLANCHARD were 
appointed. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 156, noes 9. 

So the House decided to direct the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union that the House bill 8989 be over. 

The Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union resumed its 
session, Mr. MCMILLIN in the chair. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The CHAIRMAN. House bill 8989 having been passed over by 
order of the House, the Clerk will read the title of the next bill in order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9050) making appropriations for the construction, re „and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. On behalf of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, I desire to ask that the reading of the bill by paragraphs be now 
commenced, without any general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request to dispense with 
the first reading of the bill? 

Mr. KERR and Mr. SOWDEN objected. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. NELSON (interrupting the reading). I ask that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. KERR, Mr, Chairman, my objection was to cutting off discus- 
sion; I did not intend to insist that the bill be read at length. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to dispensing with the first 
reading of the bill? 

Mr. SOWDEN. I renew the objection. 

The Clerk resumed the reading. 

Mr. NELSON (interrupting the reading). I again ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, not, how- 
ever, to cut off debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
renews the request that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
ca pa objection? [A pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Mr. Chairman, why does not the Clerk proceed with 
the reading of the bill? 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asked unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading, and there was no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Mr. Chairman, I had objected and did not with- 
draw the objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair, after putting the request, hesitated 
ene apokea at the gentleman from Pennsylvania before announcing the 
result, 

Mr. SOWDEN. The Chair must have observed that at the time I 
was entirely surrounded by gentlemen who were endeavoring to have 
me withdraw my objection; so that what happened in the meanwhile 
was entirely lost to me, and thus an undue advantage was taken. I 
propose that this bill shall be read; that no trick shall be successfully 
practiced upon me and the House in this manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state—— 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. May I put a question to the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. Inone moment. The Chair will state that the 
gentleman from Minnesota rose and renewed the request that the first 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. The request was stated to the 
House. The Chair hesitated before announcing the result, and looked 
toward the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SOWDEN. ‘The very gentleman that made the motion came 
here and asked me to withdraw my objection, and I told him that I 
could not do it; and it now seems that he went back to his seat and 
sought an undue advantage by making the motion when I was sur- 
rounded by members, as already stated, and could not possibly have 
seen nor heard what was going on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that a conference having 
been had with the gentleman from Pennsylvania in the presence of 
the House, the Chair might naturally suppose that the objection had 
been withdrawn; but in order that there might be—— 

Mr. SOWDEN. How could any one else withdraw my objection or 
defeat its operation by a renewal of the motion for unanimous consent 
to dispense with the further reading of the bill under the circumstances 
stated ? 

The CHAIRMAN. In order that there might be no mistake about 
the matter, the Chair, when stating the request to the House, looked 
toward the gentleman. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Mr. Chairman, I contend that the undue advantage 
sought to be taken can not be successfully practiced. After objection 
had been made by myself, and the Clerk proceeded with the reading 
of the bill, what right had the gentleman from Minnesota or anybody 
else to assume that my objection was withdrawn ? : 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair willstate to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that pending the reading of a bill it is not at all unusual for 
a second request of this kind to be made after the first has been ob- 
jected to. It occurs frequently. It is nothing unusual. 

The Chair has no desire to take any advantage of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. He thinks he will be sustained in that statement 
by the observation of the House. 

Mr. PERKINS. I call for the regular order of business. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I beg to differ with the Chair. Undue advantage 
was taken. I was so surrounded that the Chair could not see me and 
I could notsee the Chair. If the Chair was looking in my direction 
for the purpose of seeing whether I would renew my objection I did 
not observe it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair certainly saw the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I state now, Mr. Chairman, that I did not hear 
the Chair and did not hear the renewal of the motion; and under these 
circumstances I think I am entitled to be heard. Noundue advantage 
ought to be obtained in a deliberative body in this way, and therefore 
I renew my objection. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Itis too late. 

Mr. SOWDEN. It is not too late to do that which is right. It is 
neyer too late to prevent the consummation of a trick. Here we have 
a repetition, Mr. Chairman, of the same tactics that were sought to be 
perpetrated on the House a few days ago when an attempt was made 
to force this very bill through under a suspension of the rules. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SOWDEN. No, sir; I renew my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there is no disposition 
on his part, and he thinks there is none on the part of the House, to 
takeany undueadvantage of the pee from Pennsylvania. Under 
the circumstances the Chair will therefore recognize the gentleman’s 
objection, as it will result only in the!loss of an hour or so in the read- 
ing of the bill. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I hope the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania will not insist upon the reading of this bill entirely through, as 
it will have to beread by sections for amendment. [Cries of ‘‘ Regular 
order!’?] It will save considerable time, as well as save the clerks, by 
not insisting upon the objection. In the interest of the clerks I appeal’ 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to make a statement. I did go over to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and request him to withdraw his ob-; 
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jection. I first requested the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KERR] to 
withdraw his objection, which he did. Then I went over and asked 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania to withdraw his objection, and I left 
several gentlemen with him who were trying to convert him. They 
were laboring with him for that purpose, but he seems not to have been 
converted. As he now seems to think there was some effort to impose 
a trick upon him, I ask the privilege of the House to withdraw my re- 
nest. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I hope in the interest of the clerks the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will withdraw his objection, as the bill 
will have to be read by paragraphs—— 

Mr. SOWDEN. As I understand the bill has already been read in 
full, and will now be read by paragraphs for amendment, and as m 
rights have been recognized, I will withdraw my objection. [Applause. 
All I desire is that we proceed ‘ly, so that this important piece 
of legislation may be carefully and intelligently considered. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I ask the bill be taken up and read by para- 
graphs for amendment; and that by unanimous consent the general 
debate be closed, and that the debate hereafter shall proceed under the 
five-minute rule. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I understood this bill was to be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The bill is being read. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I know that, but it was to be read in its en- 


irety. 
The CHAIRMAN. It is being read now by paragraphs for amend- 

ment, 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But I understood the bill was to be read in its 
entirety, and that was the cause of all this quarrel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The objection was withdrawn, and the bill is 
now being read by paragraphs for amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Improving harbor at Hingham, Mass, : Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. I move to add the following: 


Any part of which may, in the discretion of the er gory in 
to straighten the channel from the wharf to the end of Sarah’s 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill until line 104 was reached. 

Mr. BRYCE. Mr. Chairman, in consideration of the fact that most 
of the New York members are absent attending the funeral of the late 
Senator Conkling, I ask unanimous consent that these items of the bill 
referring to New York be passed over informally, to be returned to here- 
after. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. You have reference to the city of New 
York? 

Mr. BRYCE. Yes, to the city. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman indicate the lines to which 
the request applies? 

Mr. BRYCE. I have reference now specially to lines 104 and 105. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Objection was made. 

Mr. NUTTING. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BLANCHARD, . Will the gentleman from New York permit me 
amoment? I understand this request of the gentleman from New York 
is made on account of the absence of quite a number of the New York 
delegation who are specially interested in these appropriations for New 
York City and vicinity, and who are now absent attending the obsequies 
of Mr. Conkling; and he therefore asks only that these be passed over 
for the present, to be returned to hereafter. If the gentleman from New 
York has no objection, I wish to state that there is no objection on my 
part to acceding to the request. 

Mr. NUTTING. I understand the gentleman to ask only that this 
item improving Buttermilk Channel, embraced in lines 104 and 105, be 
paed over. It should also include the item in regard to Gowanus 

y- 


Mr. BLANCHARD. If the gentleman will allow me, I understand 
the request refers to those items relating to New York City and its iin- 
mediate vicinity, for instance, this Buttermilk Channel improvement, 
Hell Gate Channel, improvements of the East and Harlem Rivers, Go- 
wanus Bay, and Sheepshead Bay. 

Mr. NUTTING. I understand. So far as I am concerned I have no 
objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York that these several items be passed over informally 
for the present? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving breakwater at Rouse's Point, 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Lines 102 and 103, as I understand it, are not 
included in the request of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Iwill forego for the present offering any amend- 
ment to lines 102 and 103, relating to the harbor of Buffalo, as I will 
go to the body which first put in the appropriation, the Senate of the 
United States, and endeavor to have an amendment made there. 


t 


5 be applied 


The CHAIRMAN. That portion of the bill is regarded as disposed of. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving harbor at Charlotte, N. Y.; Continuing improvement, $25,000. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
I send to the desk, to come in at this point. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

6, line 113, strike out the words “twenty-five thousand” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “making scenai & renewals of piers where broken or 
destroyed by the storms of the past year; for removal of the old guide piles; for 
necessary ging, and for contingencies, as recommended, $67,300. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. Thisamendmentisinaccordance with the 
recommendation of the local engineer. The Engineer-in-Chief recom- 
mended an appropriation of $25,000 for continuing the work for the en- 
suing year, and that the amount could be made available and expended 
to advantage. The local engineer—I should say first in all fairness to 
the committee that they reported the whole amount recommended by 
the Chief Engineer—but the local engineer in his report in relation to 
it states in a letter which I have before me, bearing date of March 29, 
and which I shall ask consent to incorporate in full in my remarks, re- 
fers to this harbor, and says thatit is absolutely necessary for the proper 
prosecution of the work of improvement and for the completion of it 
that the itemsrecommended by him should beappropriated. Ithink the 
Engineer-in-Chief inadvertently recommended only $25,000, although 
he writes a letter recently, stating that he thought $25,000 was all that 
could be profitably expended during the ensuing year. Healso states, 
however, that the whole amount recommended by the local engineer 
may be profitably employed in improvement and repairs necessary for 
this harbor. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the local engineer recommends for the ensuing 
year as follows: For necessary repairs, $30,000. The exigency requir- 
ing this appropriation arises from the fact that during the past two sea- 
sons in consequence of storms the damage to the piers of this harbor has 
been very great, and hence it is necessary that the amountasked for and 
recommended by the local engineer, namely, $30,000, should be appro- 

riated. He also recommends for the removal of certain guide piles 
31,500, and for necessary dredging $25,000. The reportof the local en- 
gineer shows that during the past season (and I may say that I have seen 
this daily myself, having spent my summers there for some time past) 
in many cases vessels coming out of this harbor of Charlotte have stuck 
upon the sand at the mouth of the harbor, and hence that this dredging 
is absolutely necessary. 

This harbor has contributed to the Treasury in the past year a net 
revenue of about $80,000. The imports during the year were $499,000 
and over. 

Mr. KERR. What were the receipts of revenue there? 

Pos BAKER, of New York. The receipts of imports amounted to 

99,798. 

Mr. KERR. That was not the customs receipts? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Oh, no; the total imports. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. Thenetrevenuesamounted to$80, 450.61. 
The total tonnage was 149,535 of arrivals and 146,181 of departures. 
The total number of vessels arriving 652, and departure 646. The 
business is exceedingly large. We have large lumber interests there 
and blast furnaces, extensive coal interests, shipping from the Pennsyl- 
vania mines and through a coal chute to vessels rting it to the 
Canadian ports and to ports upon the south shore of Lake Ontario, 
shipping in this way immense quantities of coal from that harbor. 

The demands of this district are so great and it is so strongly recom- 
mended by the local engineer as an appropriation for the chief port 
upon the south shore of Lake Ontario that I feel confident in asserting 
that if the amount had been indorsed by the Chief of Engineers there 
would have been no question about its allowance. The full amount 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers was allowed, and the only ob- 
jection in the minds of the committee, I apprehend, is to having any 
change made in the item recommended by him. 

UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, Oswego, N. Y., March 29, 1888. 

Sm: I have the honor to aeration h s receipt of your letter of the 27th instant, 
a copy of which is herewith returned in accordance with your request. 

The sum of $25,000 has so little relation with my recommendations that I have 


no idea whether it is intended to leave out definite items or to make a general 
reduction, There will be available at the end of this month $7,091.65, which 
gives a total a little less than two-thirds the amount of the estimated needs, 
taking account of the work done. Of the importance of this work there is little 
need that I should write you. The opinion which I have put on record (with 
the reasons therefor) in my report that Charlotte has better prosperis tban any 
other American port on Lake Ontario would make me i nace y regret any 
failure in this appropriation. Referring to my letter of January 6, 1887, the 
condition therein described is modified by the renewal in autumn of 1887 of 800 
feet of the superstructure of east pier, as reported in my annual report, and by 
the renewal since the date of that report of 1,400 feet of that of the west pier. 

Of the damage by storms during the winter of 1887-88, a br © west 
face of the west pier 45 feet by 4 feet was repaired in connection with renewal 
of superstructure on that pier, and a considerable loss of stoné from the east 
pier has also been repaired. The repairs made since my annual report are in- 
cluded in the estimate presented therein,and are paid for from the amount 
therein reported on hand, so that as regards the amount of money now needed I 
offer nothing which is notin my report. The work which has been done has cost 
about what it was estimated to cost, and both the amountof damage by storms 
and the progress of the work go to confirm my estimates. There is less work 
now needed and there is less money on hand; the amount of money really 
needed to be appropriated for the prosecution of the work as wise economy 
calls for is the same now as then. 

With less than the amount estimated, either the piers can not have the full 


’ have become a serious damage. 
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renewal which they need, and the ve method of petty patch-work with 
no permanent result to show for it must be adopted, or else no reserve can be 
held for dredging, and if the season should be one of low water the coal mer- 
chants must pay Welland Canal rates on their upper-lake shipments without 
being able to Toad in their own harbor forthe full depth of the Welland Canal, 
The immediate saving which enters into either of these results can hardly be 
to Ax — eag re om United ns een È 

ve the honor very respectfully, your o ent servant, 
p CARL F. PALFREY, 


Pt Penn Captain of Engineers. 
CHARLES KER, 
= House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 7 


Annual report for fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, for improving harbor at 
sii Charlotte, N. Y. 


Object.—To secure a navigable channel at the mouth of the Genesee River, on 


Lake Ontario. 

Project.—The original project ado in 1829, and executed between that date 
and ISH, was to obtain a channel 480 feet wide and 12 feet deep, formed and pro- 
tected by parallel piers eee deep water of the lake. 

The present project, adopted 1881, is to secure and maintain, by pier ex- 
g,a channel of navigable width and 15 feet depth atextreme 


tension and 
low water. 

Nod has heretofore been done, the channel having been formed and 
kept open by the current of the Genesee River. 

Present wo First. West pier, 3,173 feet of crib work; being 230 feet, 10 feet 
wide, 805 feet with su’ 20 feet wide and superstructure 10 feet wide; 
cribs built prior to 1834, 10-foot superstructure built decayed to water-level; 
then 1,835 feet, 20 feet wide, cribs built in 1829-34; superstructure rebuilt in 
1864-72, in need of renewal ( includes the old pier h ); 308 feet, 20 feet wide, 


built in 1883784; in good condition. 

Second. East pier, 3,323 feet of crib work; being 420 feet cribs, 20 feet wide, 
built in 182034, and superstructure not renewed since that time, now under 
water; then 646 feet of cribs, 20 feeb wide, with superstructure of same width; 
cribs built in 182834; and superstructure renewed in 1864-67; then 800 feet, 
cribs 20 feet wide, built in 1828-34; with superstructure 20 feet wide, renewed 
in 1886; then 1,004 feet of cribs 20 feet wide, built in 1828-'34, with superstructure 
renewed 1868-70; then 303 cribs and superstructure, 20 feet wide, all built 
in 84; then 150} feet cribs and superstructure, 20 feet wide, built in 1884-85, 
= be" gash autem needs renewal except those parts above described as built 
ce 

Channel,—The present channel has a least width of 150 feet, with 13 feet depth 
at zero of gauge. 

Operations.—The rebuilding of 800 linear feet of superstructure of east pier near 
present shoreline, wrecked by storm in spring of 1886. This work was carried 
on subject to interruption opnam andice. Owing to difficulty in oe 


stone much of that used in the new work was taken from the di 
ions of the pier well inside the present shore-line. The work was done by 
labor and materials in open market, afteradvertisement by cir- 


Operations closed December 22, 1888; they will be resumed when the stage of 
water permits. The present stage is 2} feet above the level at which work must 
n 


Gauge readings of water-level have been kept up at Charlotte threo times 
daily during the x 
Remarks.—At port, since the commencement of work in 1829, the shore- 


line has advanced against the west pa about 1,100 feet, against the east pier 
about 700. The land so formed on the west side has been improved and culti- 
vated by the Ontario Beach Improvement oer eps who have rebuilt alon, 

their river front the su of about 500feet of the old pier, Of the lan 

formed on the east sidea plat was given to the United States Life-Saving Ser- 
vice for their station, and they are now rebuilding superstructure on their river 
front, as well as protecting their lake front against encroachment by waves. 
The portions of the old pier occupied and those inshore therefrom are nolonger 


essential to the harbor works. 
In estimating repairs required I have, therefore, included only the portions 
Iakeward from the new work mentioned. The old guide-piles (303) along the 


channel face of the piers, now decayed and broken to a little below water-level, 
nless the water-level should be higher than 
usual during this season it will be necessary to do a considerable amount of 
dredging outside the entrance. The larger coal steamers were barely floated 
at the close of last season. 5 

By its position on the lake, near the middle of the south’shore, Charlotte has 
cee advantages in length of haul over the railroad lines which pass around 
the lake than any other , As the lake port of Rochester (which city is the 
seat of all its business), it has also a wider railroad connection any other 


rt. It isalso the onl rt haying a direct communication with the principal 
apt, ot of aons coal and making shipments of that product, 
Asmall Guantity is shipped from Great Sodus, The trade in this article ex- 


tends as far east as Montreal. From its railroad advantages, 


and insinbenance of its harbor works to L scorned material benefit to commerce, 

I can not but regard the comparative statistics, presented as required, as mis- 
leading. The tonnage of 1881 was exceptionally kige A full examination of 
the statistics of the years past shows a general increase, which is also obsery- 
able in 1882-87. 

Recommendation: Atthis harbor I have the honor to recommend, first, 
tenance of existing piers, lake sections, as above ;_ second, removal of 
decayed cept a $ dredging to 


iles $ + 
tween piers and across outer bar, 


15 feet at extreme low water, both be- 


Ja se nseseneansseenrenencnene: 


eae eeeaeeeeeeesees. 


For ging. a 
Contingencies, 20 per cent... 


July 1, 1887, amount ed during fiscal year, exclusive < 
of liabilities outstanding July 1, 1588 ene 7, 948.50 
July 1, 1887, outstandi n cena 167.60 
R —__ 8,116.10 
July 1, 1887, amount available ,.....s0.sssessrrsserersersecsasenes fee es 20, 739. 38 
Amount pear required for com ion of existing project. 72, 750. 00 
Aos can be profitably i er pEi fiscal year June er sth 


Submitted in compliance with requirements of section 2 of rivgr and harbor 
acts of 1866 and 1867, 
COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 


Name of harbor, Charlotte, New York. 

Collection district, Genesee, New York. 

Nearest light-house, Genesee, New York (at Charlotte), a fixed red 1 
the fourth order, on crib, 800 feet inside of outer end of west pier. Forts 
araand Ontario, New York, are the nearest works of defense. 


Amounts of commerce and navigation when the work of improvement began under 
the present project, in 1881. 


ht of 
iag- 


Arrivals. Departures. Revenue 
Imports, Exports. collected, 

No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. E 
652 149,535 | 646 146, 181 S199; 798. |. osos ossa wens $80, 450. 61 


Arrivals and departures of vessels during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, 


Arrivals, Departures, 


Description. 


Number. | Tonnage. | Number. | Tonnage. 


254 64, 404 
364 84, 493 
TOGA: A E EON EA 618 148, 897 


Revenue from customs for fiscal year ending June 30, 1887..., 
Value of imports same year.. 
Value of exports same year.. 
Greatest draught of vessels a! 
Respectfully submitted. 


vecsasecees 620, 926, 00 


CARL F, PALFREY, 
Captain of Engineers. 


I received yesterday your telegram of that date to my predecessor, tain 
ria bao relating to public works at Charlotte, N. Y., and replied to ce fol- 


ows: 
“Superstructure decayed and damaged: West pier, 1,900 feet, including 40 feet 
breached; east pier, 1,687 feet, including 276 feet ed, of which 800 feet has 
been repaired. Needed: For repairs, $35,000; reserve for dredging if necessary, 
$10,000; contingencies, $10,000; total, $55,000; on hand for next season, $20,000,” 

Stating more fully the needs: The sections of superstructure referred toas de- 
cayed and gamad have been annually reported by my predecessors for several 
yone past, as ing for immediate renewal. It has decayed from age, and, for 

he security of advantages to commerce already gained, should haye been re- 
newed long ago. 

As soon as money was available and material could be collected Istarted work 
on the east pier which was in the worse condition. On December 22 the re- 
moval of 800 feet was completed, and work was closed, having, as I need hardly 
tell you, been carried on with special difficulty at this season. Tthink both piers 
will stand the winter, though the west is old and weak. 

‘The money now available will put the west pier in fair but not in good con- 
dition, provided no dredging is neededin the spring. The last season was one 
of unusually high water and the coal-vessels were barely floated, A littlelower 
water, with ordinary loading, would make dredging necessary, and then no re- 
pairs, of such thoroughness as to be economical, would be possible. It is of no 
use to bolt sound timbers to rotten ones, nor is it of much more to put timbers 
which ought to last ten or fifteen years into a work which may barely hold to- 
gether two or three. 

But the money now available can only be used for needed renewal, provided 
there is an appropriation for the next fiscal year. Otherwise such reserves 
must be kept on hand to meet the probable breaches by autumn gales that lit- 
tle or no general renewal of superstructure would be possible. In other words, 
if there isnot money enough to make the whole pier sound and strong, I must 
wait for the storm to make a breach and then patch that, From the engineer- 
ing point of view this policy is not economical. If the appropriation is not 
enough for the renewal of superstructure as per my telegram, there is little 
dons peas breaches will occur, the channel suffer, and the final cost of repair 


greater. 

I need hardly urge upon you the importance of a work in which you have 
already shown interest. I will mention, however, that of — on the south 
shore of Lake Ontario (I write without knowledge of Cape Vincent) Charlotte 
is the second in its commerce, and shows an increase, while the majority of 
Ontario ports are on the decline. 

I have written, in direct answer to your inquiry, of repairs and of the main- 
tenance of present depth. I assume that the project of pier extension and of 
dee g the channel to 15 feet is known to you. The published reports of my 
predecessors are easily obtainable from the office of the Chief of Engineers. 

f I can be of further ice to you in matter, command me, 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CARL F. PALFREY, 
Captain of Engineers, 


Mr. BLANCHARD. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York proposes to increase the appropriation for the harbor of 
Charlotte from $25,000, as it stands in the-bill, to $68,700. That is a 
large increase. I will state to the Committee of the Whole that the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors when considering the Charlotte Har- 
bor gave it every dollar that the Chief of Engineers asked for as the 
amount that could be properly expended in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1889. However, Mr. man, the committee at the request of 


‘the gentleman from New Yorkaddressed a communication to the Chief 


of Engineers and asked his idea touching the amount appropriated for 
the harbor at Charlotte. His reply I hold in my hand and I send it to 
the Clerk’s desk to be read, because I believe it to be a conclusive an- 
swer to the argument of the gentleman from New York when he states 
there is no exigency existing why this increase should be made. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES Army, 
Washthgton, D. C., April 3, 1888, 
Sır: In reply to your letter of yesterday’s date, I leave tostate that in sub- 
mitting an estimate of $25,000 as the amount that could be profitably expended 
at Charlotte Harbor, New York, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, the 
recommendations of the officer in charge ofthe work were duly considered, whieh 


were : 
1. The maintenance of ae piers; 
2. The removal of decayed guide-piles; and 
3. Dredging to 15 feet at extreme low water. 


There was a balance on hand at the beginning of the present fiscal year of 


$20,739.38; of this amount there has been expended to date in re; to existing 
works $13,671.80, leaving a balance of $7,067.58 still applicable to the maintenance 
of existing piers and the removal of the decayed guide-piles, 

The $25,000 asked for is to be applied, as far as possible, to dredging opera- 
tions during the next fiscal year, and although the full amount of the estimate 

$67,800 made by the officer in chargé could be expended to advantage during 
the next fiscal year, should it be the pleasure of Congress to grant it, it should 
be borne in mind that in the preparation of these estimates the requirements of 
the whole service of rivers and harbors were taken into consideration, and that 
there is no special urgency existing in the condition of this harbor that would 
require an apportionment of public funds in excess of the numerous similar in- 
stances existing of reduction, for public reasons, of estimates for funds that might 
oie Very reepecttally, your obedient servant 

ery respectiully, your o C! è J. ©. DU . 
Brigadier-General, Chief of Engineers. 
Hon. N. ©. BLANCHARD, 
Chairman Commitice on Rivers and Harbors, 
United Slates House of Representatives. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. That letter, I submit, shows that the appropri- 
ation of $25,000 for the harbor of Charlotte, which is the full amount 
the Chief of Engineers asked for, is sufficient to meet the exigencies of 
repairs at that harbor and to continue the work of improvement there. 
I submit, therefore, that the amendment presented by the gentleman 
from New York ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York, rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendment has been exhausted. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I move to strike out the last word, and 
yield my time to the gentleman from New York [Mr. BAKER]. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. In reply to my friend from Louisiana 
I beg to emphasize that portion of the letter of the Chief of Engineers 
which states: 

The $25,000 asked for is to be applied, as far as ible, to dredging operations 
during the next fiscal year, and although the full amount of the estimate of $7,- 
800 made by the officerin charge could be expended to advantage during the next 
fiscal year should it be the pleasure of Congress to grant it, ete. 

Now, as a business proposition, recognizing the fact that this harbor 
turns into the Treasury two or three times the amount asked for in this 
amendment, it seems to me there should be no hesitation on the part of 
the House in following the recommendation of the local engineer, who 
has examined the necessities of this harbor, has been on the ground, and 
knows all about them, while the Chief of Engineers knows nothing 
about them. He takes the recommendations of the local engineers 
and arbitrarily cuts them down. He has done so in this case. The 
committee have wisely under their rule given all they could of the 
recommendation of the Chief of Engineers. 

Now, I ask, in the interest of commerce and justice to this harbor, 
which is the second on the south shore of Lake Ontario, that the 
amount recommended by the local engineer as necessary, not only for 
the dredging to be carried on under the recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers, but for the necessary repairs in consequence of the de- 
vastating storms of the past winter and the winter before, shall be 
granted. 

This isa matter of business. We are not asking to have money 
from the Treasury put into a new enterprise, but it is to consummate, 
complete, and carry on to perfection the work now in p 

Mr. SOWDEN. Will the gentleman allow me one word? 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I understand the Chief of Engineers recommends 
the amount appropriated by the bill through the committee, and states 
that that amount only can be profitably expended—thatis to say, $25,- 
000—within the next fiscal year. Is that true? 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I thank the-gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania for the suggestion. The Chiefof Engineers does not say that that 
amount only can be profitably expended. He says: 

And although the fullamount of the estimate of $67,800 made by the officers 
in charge could be expended to advantage during the next fiscal year, should 
it be the pleasure of Congress to grant it— 

And he goes on to say that in view of the demands of other localities, 
where new enterprises, perhaps, are being undertaken, there is not a 

ial urgency existing in this case. 

Mr. SOWDEN. But the letter submitted by the chairman of the 
committee says—— 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. It is that letter from which I have just 
been reading. I will read the balance of the sentence in the words of 
the letter of the Chief of Engineers: 

It should be borne in mind that in the preparation of these estimates the re- 
quirements of the whole service of rivers and harbors were taken into consid- 
eration, and that there is no special urgency existing in the condition of this 
harbor that would require an apportionment of public funds in excess of the 


numerous similar ces existing of red for public reasons, of esti- 
mates for funds that might otherwise be to advantage. 


Mr. SOWDEN. What does he say with reference to the expenditure 
of the $25,000? 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. Justas I read it, that— 

The $25,000 asked for is to be applied, as far as ible, to dredging operations 
during the next fiscal year, and although the full amount of the estimate of $67,- 
800 made by the officer in charge could be expended to advantage during the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Does he not also state somewhere in that letter that 
the $25,000 appropriated in this bill is all that could be profitably ex- 
pended on that work this year? 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. He does not state that or anything like 
it in substance or effect. i 

This appropriation has been urgently recommended by the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce. Their memorial was referred to that commit- 
tee. Itis not only a matter of importance to the city of Rochester, 
bur to the State of New York and to the copmerce of the Union gen- 
erally. 7 

I wish also to call attention to the fact that the last river and harbor 
bill, which failed to pass at the last Congress, carried $35,000, which 
was an increase over this. 7 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr, BAKER, of New 
York, and it was rejected—ayes 43, noes 81. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. Noquorum. [Criesof No!’ “No!” 
“ Do not do that!” ] > 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
rather cruel, but at the instance of our friends on the other side I with- 
draw the point. ` 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving harbor at Dunkirk, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Improving harbor at Flushing Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I presume, sir, that nota dozen members of the House were 
aware of any intention to bring this bill up to-day. There are cer- 
tainly absent from the House at this time quite a number of members 
who are known to be opposed to this bill. I was called ont myself a 
few moments ago, and on'my return found pending an objection to dis- 
pensing with the reading of the bill. I heard the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SowpEN] complaining that undue advantage had 
been taken of him to get this bill put in a more forward stage than it 
wasentitled to, The Chairman permitted the gentleman’s objection to 
stand because it was the desire of the Chair to avoid any appearance 
of taking advantage of the House. I understood, and I presume most 
members of the House understood, that that decision required the read- 
ing of the bill to be proceeded with, but to my surprise I learned afew 
moments later that the difficulty had been composed and that the bill 
had been ‘“‘railroaded ” through all the preliminary stages; that all 
the preliminary debate had been waived under the rules, and that we 
were launched upon the consideration of the bill by paragraphs. 
Now, there must be some object in this precipitancy. 

Several MEMBERS. There is—to pass the bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. To pass the bill, undoubtedly, and the gentle- 
men who have furnished that reason are probably the gentlemen who 
are particularly interested in the passage of the bill. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. ‘They are. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, I propose now to suggest some 
reasons why those gentlemen are so anxious to have this bill passed. 
It is a very remarkable measure in many of its aspects. Hereis a bill 
appropriating almost $20,000,000 of the public money, and yet a House 
which has been so jealous of appropriations that it has repeatedly spent 
hours in debating measures involving a few thousand dollars rushes to 
the discussion—not to the discussion but to the passage—of this bill 
without a single word of explanation on the part of anybody as to its 
character, or as to the reasons which have actuated some of its most 
remarkable provisions, withont any argument being offered to the 
House or the country why we should add $20,000,000 to the appropri- 
ations of this Congress for the purposes provided for in this bill; $20,- 
000,000 in the aggregate, to be applied for various works upon rivers 
and harbors in behalf of which gentlemen on that committee have 
been lobbying and beseeching members in this House the past week 
or ten days to consent that the bill should be passed under a suspen- 
sion of the rules. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, the special zeal of the gen- 
tlemen who form the personnel of that very able, and certainly, so far 
as this bill is concerned, very efficient, Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors is explained by the fact that out of the aggregate of abont twenty 
millions they have appropriated to the States which they represent the 
modest sum of $13,326,000. ‘That statement, sir, is inside of the limit, 
because there are various general improvements which also are for the 
benefit of the States represented by those gentlemen. Those appropria- 
tions are not included in these figures, but to their own States they 
have Fg i sage nearly fourteen millions out of the twenty millions 
carried by this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time ot the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
BOUTELLE] has expired. 

Mr. KEAN. I renew the amendment, Mr. Chairman, and yield to 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr, BOUTELLE]. 
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Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, there is a remarkable geograph- 
ical distribution in this bill. The figures which I give are the result of 
avery hasty and cursory examination, but such an examination as I 
have been able to give the bill satisfies me that the more it is examined 
the more its beauties will be developed. I find that the States of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and South Carolina, twelve 
States, receive by direct appropriation an amount which, added to the 
amounts that will be expended within their limits on the Lower Mis- 
sissippi River, aggregates $7,831,000. Here are twelve of the States 
of this Union, less than one-third of the number, which receive that 
large amount of money, and many of them are States with little or no 
seacoast States in which these appropriations are to be expended for the 
improvement of rivers, creeks, and minor streams in the interior. I 
find on examination that the entire appropriation for the improvement 
of the rivers and harbors of, New England, with its great extentof coast 
line, amounting to thousands of miles, with its innumerable harbors 
and estuaries, and with its enormous commerce, is the magnificent sum 
of $908,000; while there is more than $1,000,000 appropriated for one 
or two harbors in the single State of Texas. 

I find, Mr. Chairman, while, as the geritleman from New York [Mr. 
Cox] stated the other day with such emphasis and force, the great 
imperial harbor of our national coast, the harbor of New York, has been 
almost entirely neglected in these appropriations, yet for two rivers, 
the Missouri and the Mississippi, the appropriations aggregate nearly 
five millions of dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not time in this five-minute debate to go into 
an elaborate analysis of this remarkable bill. As the bill progresses 
I propose to call attention to some of the details of its provisions. At 
the outset of its consideration, in default of any general discussion of 
a measure inyolving this enormous amount of expenditure, I have 
deemed it my duty to call attention to these remarkable features of 
this appropriation bill. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors did not desire to occupy the valuable time of the House in 
any general discussion of this bill. We preferred results to ‘‘ bun- 
combe,’ In order to economize time and to make as much p: as 
possible, we desire to go at once into the consideration of the bill by 

phs. 

Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] 
rises and states that the great harbor of New York has received in this 
bill what he is pleased to term a ‘‘miserable pittance,” I must say to 
him that I fear he has not read either the bill or the report. If he had 
read the report which I hold in my hand it would have shown to him, 
as it has shown to every one who has read it, that there is in the bill an 
aggregate for the harbor of New York of $835,000, and for the Empire 
State of New York appropriations, all told, amounting to more than 
$1,500,000. And when the gentleman criticises the appropriations made 
in this bill for the New England States I will inform him that that sec- 
tion of country had upon the Committee on Rivers and Harbors a gen- 
tleman whose fidelity and ability in the discharge of his duties can not 
be questioned_by the gentleman from Maine or any one else; and when 
I tell the House that the allotments made for the New England States 
were and are entirely satisfactory to that gentleman, I do not think the 
House will be disposed to agree with the gentleman from Maine that 
the New England States have been unfairly treated in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has made other mistakes. He has 
stated that over $13,000,000 of the appropriations in this bill are for 
the States that had representatives on the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. To arrive at that amount, I presume my friend from Maine 
credited to some States that had representation upon the committee 
the very large appropriation in the bill for the Mississippi River from 
the Falls of St. Anthony to its mouth, and for the Missouri River from 
Fort Benton to its mouth—more than 3,000 miles. The gentleman 
also includes in his statement $1,500,000 which this bill carries for 
that channel of communication between Lake Superior and Lake Mich- 
igan, known as the St. Mary’s River, through which there passes more 
than four times as much commerce as all of our foreign commerce put 
together amounts to. And when a gentleman proposes to credit the 
State of Michigan with that appropriation, it is only necessary, in order 
to show how very much he is mistaken, that I should point out that 
no water way of this country is more national in character than that. 

Again, the gentleman states that for the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers there are appropriations amounting to over $6,000,000, or nearly 
$7,000,000. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I did not state that. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. How much did the gentleman state? 

‘Mr. BOUTELLE. I said about $5,000,000. j 
Mr. BLANCHARD. Now, Mr. Chairman, the Rater I hold 


in my hand shows that the Mississippi River, from its aters to its 
mouth, receives $3,392,850, and the Missouri River, ld, $694,000, 
making, instead of five or six millions, as the gentleman puts it, only 
about $4,000,000. I commend to my friend from Maine the bill and 
the st before he passes upon this measure any more criticisms such 
as that. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, I to state to my distinguished 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] that there can not be much 
dispute on a question of mathematics in adding up the appropriations 
of this bill; and I do not propose to be finical about that. I have made 
the calculation of the amounts of appropriation, and my figures show 
the appropriations for the Mississippi River to be $4,212,850; and, with 
all due respect to the gentleman, I am inclined to think I am correct. 
My figures show the appropriations for the Missouri River to be $727,- 
500, which I believe to be also correct. The aggregate of these two 
sums is $4,940,350, or about $5,000,000. So that I was not very far 
out of the way. 

The gentleman questions my estimate or my statement ofthe amount 
absorbed by the members of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, it is no part of my purpose to re- 
flect on any gentleman of this House. Every man is here on his oath; 
every man is here to look after the interests of his constituents. 

My impression, derived from the sessions of two Congresses, and the 
general impression of the House, has been as to the membership of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors—that gentlemen go there to look 
after the special interest of their localities. The House recognizes that 
to be true of the River and Harbor Committee in a more pointed sense 
than of any other committee of this House. I make no reflection; I 
am only stating a fact. 

I have made a computation. The gentleman says I am in error in 
crediting to the committee the appropriation for the entire length of 
the Mississippi River. I beg the gentleman’s pardon when I correct 
him; I have not made any such mistake, and that gentleman is hardly 
better able to make verification of my figures than myself. 

And I will say that I am not entirely geographically ignorant about 
the Mississippi River. I have seen the river at its mouth and at vari- 
ous points from the Falls of St. Anthony down. I have learned the 
difference between the Upper and the Lower Mississippi. I have not 
credited the committee with the appropriation for the Upper Missis- 
sippi. I have simply credited it with the $3,024,600 for the Lower 
Mississippi, all of which passes through the States of the members 
represented on that committee. I would not have done injustice to 
have added a considerable slice of the appropriation for the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, for the reason that the appropriations for that part of the river 
will also inure in large degree to the benefit of States represented on 
that committee. 

My figures show, on the part of these gentlemen, a regard for their 
localities which, perhaps, is creditable to them, and for which I have 
no doubt their constituents will give them credit. Outofan aggregate 
appropriation of $19,494,783 the States represented by members on the 
committee have allowed themselves the very liberal share of $13,326,- 
700. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr, CHEADLE. I will take the floor and yield my time to the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE]. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I thank the gentleman for his courtesy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as there may be some criticism made of these 
figures I will give them in detail. 

The State of Louisiana receives $315,500 outside, I beg my friend to 
observe, of what accrues to that State from the Mississippi River ap- 
propriations; Alabama gets $412,000; Texas, $1,012,500; Mississippi, 
$126,000; Virginia, $537,500; West Virginia, $409,700; Maryland, 
$300,500; Michigan, $2,183,300. 

At that point I desire to observe that I am well aware those appropria- 
tions do cover, as the gentleman says, improvements which are of great 
interest and value to all parts of the country, but I submit there is a 
probability that in these figures for the improvement of the country at 
large the State of Michigan has notbeen neglected. It has $2,183,300, 
or about three times the amount appropriated for New England. 

California receives $499,900; why they did not make it an even $500,- 
000 I do not know. Illinois, $510,400; Pennsylvania, $595,000; Ohio, 
$1,039,000; New York, $1,570,800. 

I desire to say, if my friend from Louisiana is as successful in per- 
suading the gentleman from New York City [Mr. Cox], as he seems to 
bein persuading himself, that the great harbor of New York is liberally 
treated in this bill, he will be fortunate. One million five hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars have been given to the State of New York, 
but the great harbor of New York and the great sea-way channels of 
New York have received but meager recognition. 

The great bulk of the appropriations for New York State in this bill 
are interior, and not to the harbor of New York. ‘They are above the 
city in the northern and central portions of the State. They are very 
properly appropriated, no doubt, and will probably do much good; but 
the fact remains that these appropriations, while they may be ~vorthy 
in themselves, do not account for or excuse the fact that the committee 
neglected to make a provision so long demanded by the commerce of 
the whole country, and in the interest of the whole country, for im- 
provements upon a grand scale in the harbor of New York. 

Again, in this bill we find Wisconsin $414,000 and Massachusetis 
$378,000, ting, as I said before, without crediting the appro- 
priations upon the Upper Mississippi River, $13,326,000 to States repre- 
sented by members of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Now, my friend from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] can not get up 
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a family difficulty between myself and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, who represents New England upon the committee; and if heis 
satisfied and all the rest of New England are satisfied and the Com- 
mittee upon Rivers and Harbors are satisfied, I do not know that it 
will make very much difference whether I am satisfied or not. But 
I desire to reiterate here my opinion that in a river and harbor bill 
ting $19,500,000 for the improvements requisite to facilitate 
the commerce of this country, the sum of $900,000 is a meager and 
miserable allowance to the great coast lines and -harbors and rivers of 
New England. 
I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 
Mr. NUTTING. Mr. Chairman, I desire to move an amendment 
to strike out the last line. 

I think, sir, for at least three times since this river and harbor bill 
has been reported to the House for consideration the action of the com- 
mittee in reference to the great harbor of the city of New York has 
been called in question in terms not altogether complimentary to my- 
self, and as the only member on that committee from the State of New 
York at this time, it is proper that I should make fitting response. 

Now, I desire to call the attention of the House, and I think Iam 
entitled to do so, to the exact state of facts in regard to this harbor. 
Nobody is going to dispute the fact that the State of New York has a 
great harbor. I believe that port collects about 66 per cent. of all the 
customs duties collected at all the ports of the United States; so, that 
the city of New York is entitled to a liberal consideration, there is no 
sort of question whatever. But I want to assert here, and I am able 
to prove it from the facts, that it has received proper consideration 
at the hands of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. BouTELLE] says that a few thou- 
sand dollars have been dropped around here and there in New York 
State, amounting to some four or five hundred thousand dollars. Well, 
I should say—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman is mistaken; I did not say any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. NUTTING. Well, you said it was scattered around here and 
there in different projects throughout the State of New York, outside 
of the city, but that the great channels, the great water ways of the 
city, had been treated miserably. In substance yousaid that. Now, 
I undertake to say that there is not a word of truth in that; and I have, 
I think, good foundation for the assertion. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Iam very much obliged to the gentleman for 

his interpretation of my language. 
Bor NUTTING. We will see whether I am correct or not as I pro- 
Mr. Chairman, there are two great channels, two great great water 
ways in the city of New York, especially great, or three we will say. 
The first is what is known as Buttermilk Channel, New York harbor 
proper, and Hell Gate in East River. What did the committee do in 
reference to them? But first, what did the committee find when it 
proceeded to consider them? We have to-day, Mr. Chairman, for these 
projects on hand, or had on the Ist day of April, 1888, for the improve- 
ment of Hell Gate and East River, $30,775 of an unexpended appropria- 
tion. This was on hand before the committee commenced to deal with 
thesubject. Then ona recommendation of $500,000 by the Chief of En- 
gineers an appropriation of $250,000 more was given. So much for East 
Riverand Hell Gate. What do we find in regard to the main harbor 
ofthe city of New York? We find that for the great harbor of the city 
of New York, on the 1st day of A pril—this month—there was on hand 
in the Treasury of the United States already appropriated to this work, 
and this particular spot, in the great harbor, $666,683.36. Well. did 
we stop here, and say that is enough? Did we say thata river and 
harbor bill which had been in existence for two years, and which left 
this amount unexpended—two-thirds of the whole amount appropria- 
ted on hand—was enough, and that we would do nothing more? Not 
atall, The Committee on Rivers and Harbors, on a recommendation 
of $540,000, have appropriated for this particular spot $380,000 more. 
So that to-day, if the House should pass this bill, the particular spot 
the gentleman says is the great highway of commerce of the city of New 
York would have more than a million of dollars ready to be used in 
its improvement. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. CATCHINGS was recognized, and yielded his time to Mr. NUT- 


TING. 

Mr. NUTTING. Now, the gentleman from New York the other day, 
and I am sorry he is not here—I allude to Mr. Cox, and I refer to him 
for hes usually a fair man and a friend of mine—referred to another 
project in this city, namely, the Harlem Riverimprovement. Hesaidit 
was of great importance. I admitit. This Congress, with a generos- 
‘ity only commensurate to the magnitude of the work to be commenced, 
appropriated in 1878 $300,000 for that project. This project is entered 
upon for the purpose of allowing the commerce which comes from the 
great West to the city of New York, and which is intended to go out 
upon the sea and over the ocean, to have free egress to the ocean; and 
hence this is t work of more than mere local magnitude. 

rahe committee rose informally, and the following reports were sub- 
mitted. 
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ROCK CREEK RAILWAY COMPANY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEARD, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, re- 
ported back the bill (H. R. 2017) to incorporate the Rock Creek Rail- 
way Company of the District of Columbia, with the recommendation 
that the House non-concur in the amendments of the Senate and ask 
for a committee of conference. 


ECKINGTON AND SOLDIERS’ HOME RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. HEARD also, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
reported back the bill (H. R. 6899) to incorporate the Eckington and 
Soldiers’ Home Railway Company of the District of Columbia, with the 
recommendation that the House non-concur in the amendments of the 
Senate and ask for a committee of conference. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. NUTTING (continuing). In 1878 Congress appropriated $300,- 
000 for that project. Have you expended it? Not a doliar of it, even 
to this day. That $300,000 was on hand when we commenced our 
work upon that committee. 

More than that, Mr. Chairman, in 1879 the committee began with 
this $300,000 in the Treasury available, and appropriated another $100,- 
000, making $400,000 for Harlem. And yet gentlemen say the city of 
New York, with the great water ways around it, have been used meanly. 
Those gentlemen are desirous of creating a sentiment which the facts 
do not warrant, or else they have not been properly informed as to what 
has been appropriated for those projects. What did we do with Har- 
lem? Upon the basis of haying $400,000 on hand for that project, a 
work on which not a shovelful of dirt had been removed, or a single 
rock loosened, our committee in this bill gave $150,000 more, making 
$550,000 on hand for Harlem at this time. And yet gentlemen from 
New York seek to create the impression that the harbors of New York 
city have been left unattended to. Theydo not do themselves credit, 
and, unthinkingly, perhaps, they have been unfair to me, the only mem- 
ber from the State of New York on that committee. 

Another thing. There has been a hint, merely a hint, but a man is 
sensitive even to a hint when it relates to his own home, in talking 
of the inadequate appropriation for the harbors around the city of New 
York, that the harbor of Oswego has been given too much. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Allow me to suggest to the gentleman that that 
statement was made by amember who is not now present. 

Mr. NUTTING. Did you not say it? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I did not. 

Mr. NUTTING. You came very near it. - 

. Mr. BOUTELLE. Well, you can shoot at the ‘‘ very near;’’ but 
when you shoot at that statement I wish you to understand that you 
are shooting at a gentleman who is absent. 

Mr. NUTTING. Oh, when I shoot I will shoot with some object 
and at some object worthy of shot. [Laughter. ] 

Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move tostrike out the 
last word, and I yield my time to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Nutting]. 

Mr. NUTTING. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to be heated or ex- 
cited about this matter or to misstate facts. ` If you will look at the 
figures which have been given to us here by the compiler of commercial 
statistics of the Treasury Department showing moneys collected as cus- 
toms at the ports in the United Statesyou will find and these gentlemen 
will find that the city of New York collected $144,000,000, of all that 
was collected in the United States in 1887. You will find in that 
same line Boston, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, 
New Orleans, Buffalo, Vermont, and then, Mr. Chairman, with great 
pride I say, you will find Oswego Harbor the tenth in importance in 
the amount of money which it collects and pays into the Treasury of 
the United States. 

If you take the last seventeen years of collections of customs—and 
that is long enough to test any question, ifa man is fair, and I take it 
that gentlemen desire to be fair here when they get down to it and are 
not heated or prejudiced—if you take the last seventeen years of collec- 
tion of customs duties, you will find that the great city of New York has 
collected in that time the enormous sum of more than $2,000,000,000, 
which has been poured into the Treasury of the United States. That 
is so grand a resuit that it is almost incomprehensible; but when you 
go along to Buffalo you will find that in the same time there has been 
collected there about $11,000,000 in duties, and when you come to 
Oswego you will find that she has collected and paid into the Treasury 
of the United States during the seventeen years last past, to be drawn 
against for the improvement of other harbors, nearly $12,000,000. 
Now, Mr. Chi , gentlemen make a mistake when they talk here 
about th priations for rivers and harbors being the projects of 
particular States or locality. 

They are unfair to their own good sense, they are unfair to the 
country, because every project of that character in the United States 
worthy of an appropriation is the project of every locality, State, and in- 
dividual iw the country. The harbor of New York does not belong to 
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New York alone. All the States in the Union pay tribute to it, as 


their products go through it and out upon the sea and over the sea. 
So at Buffalo, so at Oswego, and so at all the other commercial points. 
These projects are great national projects. Gentlemen talk about the 
Mississippi River, and some may be disposed to talk flippantly about 
the harbor of New Orleans, and to Jaugh at the idea of calling New Or- 
leans a harbor at all; yet they will find upon examination that in the 
value ofthe products exported during the last year, New Orleanscomes 
second upon the list of our ports—New York first, New Orleans second. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Itisnow within five minutes of the time when 
the House, under previous order, will take its recess. I therefore move 
that the committee rise. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. MOMILLIN reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
9050) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr, SPRINGER. I desire to offer a resolution and ask unanimous 
consent for its adoption, giving this evening session to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, and to-morrow night to pension business, 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I object tosetting aside pension night for the river 
and harbor bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then I will withdraw the resolution. 


GEORGETOWN BARGE, DOCK, ELEVATOR, AND RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. COMPTON, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
reported back a bill (H. R. 6129) to incorporate the Georgetown Barge, 
Dock, Elevator, and Railway Company; which was laid upon the table. 

He also reported a bill (H. R. 9581) to incorporate the Georgetown 
Barge, Dock, Elevator, and Railway Company; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
pr heart Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
prin 

RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Mr. SHIVELY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported, as 
a substitute for House bill 1203, a bill (H. R. 9582) to grant to the Fort 
Smith and El Paso Railway Company a right of way through the In- 
dian Territory; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill 1203 was, by unanimous consent, laid on the table. 

A. N. KIMBALL AND OTHERS. 


Mr. OATES, by unanimous consent, reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary a substitute for House bill 7151, for the relief of A. 
N. Kimball and sureties on his official bond as a receiver of public 
moneys; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


REAL ESTATE IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
by unanimous consent, reported back favorably the bill (S. 2307) to 
correct the records of the District of Columbia relative to certain real 
estate therein; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

DUTIES OF COMMON CARRIERS. ; 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas (by Mr. MORRILL), introduced a bill 
ae R. 9600) to declare the duties, enforce the obligations, and regu- 

te the service of railroad companies as carriers of interstate commerce, 
and for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I move that the House now take a recess until 8 
o’clock, for the consideration of pension business under the special 
ord 


er. 
The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 58 
minutes p. m.) the House took a recess. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m., 
and was called to order by Mr. MCMILLIN, who directed the reading 
of the following communication from the Speaker: 


SPEAKER'S Room, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1888. 
Sir: Hon. BExTON McMriure is designated to preside as Speaker pro tempore 
at the session of the House this evening. 
J. G. CARLISLE. 


Hon. Jons B. CLARK, Jr., 
Clerk House Representalives. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. PIDCOCK. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 


ze of the Whole House for the consideration of bills under the special 
order. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Dockery in the chair. 


FRANCES ANNE PYNE RICKETTS. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole under 
the special order for the Friday evening session. The Clerk will report 
the first bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the first pension bill on the Calendar, as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 393) for the relief of Frances Anne Pyne Ricketts, 

Mr. CHEADLE. Mr. Chairman, I shall object to the consideration 
of this bill for reasons which I gave on last Friday evening. I do not 
wish to be an obstructionist, yet I am not willing that bills of this 
class shall be passed, unless in a House with a constitutional majority 


resent. 
Mr. RANDALL. I hope the gentleman from Indiana will not ob- 
ject to the consideration of this bill. I have heretofore permitted it to 
be postponed many times, because I did not wish to interfere with bills 
in which other gentlemen felt an interest. The time has come, I think, 
when we should be permitted to have a vote on this bill. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Iam perfectly willing, so far as I am concerned, 
that an agreement be made by which a limited time may be allotted 
for debate on this question, and after that the previous question be 
considered as ordered, and a vote taken in the House. But, sir, I have 
convictions on this question of class legislation; and while I have pro- 
found respect for my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania—— 

Mr. RANDALL. As I have for you. 

Mr. CHEADLE. I can not waive my convictions on a question of 
this kind. If I could haye waived them in faver of any person on 
earth, I would have done so in the caseof the widow of General Logan. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I hope that other men who volunteered to save 
our temple of constitutional liberty volunteered from the same motives 
that I did—that we might ve this Government, under which 
every citizen is guarantied absolute equality before the Jaw. 

There is now’pending in this House a proposition to pension the 

widows of the men whose health was broken down in the war at so low 
a rate of pension as $7.20.a year, and from that amount up to $144 a 
year. And so long as I remain a member of this body the widow of 
no soldier who died in defense of the Government or from disease con- 
tracted in the war shall be pensioned at a greater rate than that allowed 
by law. The laws of this Government have fixed the rate of pension 
for the widows of enlisted men, and also for the widows of all officers 
above thegrade of lieutenant-colonel. The widow of a lieutenant-colo- 
nel is given two-and-a-half times as much pension as the widow of an 
enlisted man. 
_ And, Mr. Chairman, I say that under the spirit of our institutions 
that is a distinction great enough, and so long as one hundred thousand 
claims of my comrades are pending, men broken in health, living in 
penury and want, before Congress, and pending there for years, I will 
not permit the consideration of one bill of this class except it will be in 
the presence of a constitutional majority of this House. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not object to the views of the 
gentleman. He is the custodian of his own judgment as well as his 
own acts; but it is a hardship that there should be a distinction and a 
discrimination made against a icular bill. 

General Ricketts was a hero in three different wars; ay, more than 
that, the very woman whom we propose to pension here was herself a 
soldier in the Army of the Union, both under fire and in the capacity 
of nurse. ButIam content with the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Indiana. If he will permit fifteen minutes’ debate, pro and con, on this 
subject in the House on a Friday, Iam content to let the matter go 
over and into a full House. 

Mr. CHEADLE. To.that I am perfectly willing to give my consent. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, if the previous question is ordered 
this bill comes up to-morrow. 

Mr. RANDALL. I prefer not to make any arrangement that will 
interfere with the business of the House on any other day than Friday. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But the rules of the House can not be varied by 
our consent or action here in committee; and I for one would object 
to any proceeding which would permit any bill of this character to 
Seg with the public business of the House, which is now so far 

ind. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will make the suggestion to the gentleman from 
Indiana, for between the two gentlemen I find I am to be under cross- 
fire in this eonnection—— 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Permit me to interrupt the gentleman. I only 
spoke in behalf of the public business in the House, which I want to 
further and have been trying to further, without regard to any partic- 
ular matter which may be under consideration, during the whole of 
this session. 

Mr. RANDALL, Ido not accept the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee that we can not agree here to have this go over and 
into House on Friday; because the committee has over and over again 
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agreed upon such course as to other bills which have been so carried 
over; and I will on to-morrow myself, if there be any impediment such 
as the gentleman from Tennessee indicates, then ask consent of the 
House that the bill shall go over until Friday. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Anda single objection would force the House to 
a discussion of a half hour, and then a yea-and-nay vote, which con- 
sumes an hour of the time to be devoted to public business, when the 
time is so much in demand and the business so far behind. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not want a word of discussion as far as I am 
concerned. Iam willing to rest upon the report of the committee and 
say nota word. I suggested fifteen minutes on either side only be- 
cause the gentleman from Indiana had indicated that there might be 
a desire for debate in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I desire to say to the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia as well as to my friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] that it 
has always been the history of cases of this character that have gone 
over on Friday nights that fifteen minutes’ discussion has been had, 
and I do not see why there should be an exception in this case. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Ido not object to the discussion suggested. I 
think such a bill, if passed atall, ought to be discussed. But Iam try- 
ing to avoid any interference with the public business, which ought to 
be advanced and which is so unusually far behind. Iam objecting to 
have the time of the House taken up with these matters, I have no 
feeling in regard to the question at all, except to do what I have been 
trying to do for weeks—adyance the public business; and I think that 
all things of this character should be made subservient to it. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Tennessee is not the only 
member of the Honse who is advancing the public business. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I don’t claim to be: 

Mr. RANDALL. Others are as anxious as he. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And I am glad to know that we will have the 
assistance and co-operation of my distinguished friend from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. TAULBEE. There is nothing whatever before the committee. 

Mr. BINGHAM, There is a bill before the committee. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I beg pardon, there is no bill before the commit- 
tee. 
The CHAIRMAN. The title of a bill has been read. 

Mr. TAULBEE. And I would like to know what we are discussing? 
What does this bill propose to do? 

Mr. RANDALL, The gentleman from Kentucky has probably been 
here every Friday night, and he knows that the consideration of this 
bill has been opposed on several occasions. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Iwas not here on last Friday night, because I was 
sick. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It has been put aside on four Friday nights. 

Mr. TAULBEE. What is the rate of pension proposed ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. A hundred dollars a month. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Then I shall oppose the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk had better read the bill, as-there is 
an amendment proposed by the committee. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll of the United States the name 
of Frances Anne Pyne Ricketts, widow of James B. Ricketts, late a major-gen- 
eral in the United States Army, retired,and to pay her a pension of $100 per 
month, to take effect from and after the passage of this act, subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the pension laws. 


The committee recommend to strike out ‘“‘ one hundred ’’ and insert 
“ seventy-five,” in the seventh and eighth lines. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I shall object to any arrangement that carries this 
bill overtoaFriday. The House hasassigned Friday nights for the con- 
sideration of pension bills, and everybody knows the attempts that are 
being made all the time to erush out the consideration of private bills. 

Objection was made to-day to assiguing three nights for the consider- 
ation of bills on the Private Calendar. I will say farther that I am 
going to vote against this bill. Ialways have voted against bills of this 
class. Ihave been consistent in my votes, and have objected to the con- 
sideration of many of these bills when a quorum was not present, and 
they were carried over to be voted upon in a full House. And there 
never was one of them that did not pass. 

Mr. RANDALL, Ifa bill of this kind can be passed in a fall House 
by a yea-and-nay vote, why not agree to give that opportunity? 

Mr. TAULBEE. I am in favor of this bill having the opportunity 
now. We might as well vote on it now. 

Mr. RANDALL. I want the House to agree to the arrangement 
suggested by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHEADLE]. 

Mr. GEAR. Ina fall House there is an opportunity of discussing 
the bill on its merits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairhas been indulging this discussion in 
order to see if some arrangement can be made. 

Mr. RANDALL. I have no objection whatever to the proposition 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHEADLE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest that some definite prop- 
osition had better be submitted. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Indiana I think will see my 
good faith in thisconnection. But here I amon one side met by the gen- 
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tleman from Kentucky [Mr. TAULBEE] who says the bill shall not go 
to the full House, and on the other side by my friend, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], who intimates that he does not want 
the bill to go over with the previous question ordered till to-morrow. 
I met the objection of tee gentleman from Tennessee by giving him the 
assurance that I would make no effort to have the vote taken to-mor- 
row. Having done so, I am now obstructed by the gentleman from 
Kentucky who states that he will not let the bill get into that position. 
I appeal to the gentlemen of this House to act fairly in this matter. 

Iam frank to say that if you corner this bill in this way I do not 
propose to play the part of dog in the manger and stop everything if I 
can not get this bill through. I donot propose to stop the granting of 
any pension because I can not securé the passage of the one under con- 
sideration. In that event I am willing you should go on and do what 
you please as to every other pension, because I consider innocent claim- 
ants should not suffer because of the difficulty as to this case. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Perhaps the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHEA- 
DLE] will allow the bill to be discussed to-night. 

Mr. DORSEY. Perhaps the gentieman from Indiana would like to 
have a call of the House. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Indiana, as far as I can see, 
is right from his standpoint. I make no complaint whatever against 
him. But I do not like to see the gentleman from Kentucky takinga ' 
position the result of which is to incorporate himself as a whole House, 
I say this respectfully. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I wish to be very respectful towards the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, and I wish to say to him that I do not intend 
to obstruct the passage of this bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. But 1am caught either way. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I only wish to catch you one way, my object being 
to give the bills on the Private Calendar an opportunity of being con- 
sidered. Resolution after resolution has been introduced and referred 
to the Committee on Rules, of which I think the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is a member, their object being to get some method 
by which we can consider the little bills on the Private Calendar, hun- 
dreds of them reported for four or five Congresses, which have never 
yet had a chance of being put upon their passage. And every resolu- 
tion in favor of and looking in the direction of considering the bills on 
the Private Calendar has been crushed by committees or by the House; 
and it is time to stop. 

Mr. RANDALL. I hope you will not punish an innocent applicant 
on account of the alleged dereliction of Committees on Rules, 

Mr. TAULBEE. Iam willing you should have an opportunity to 
have your bill 

Mr. RANDALL. 
this bill. 

Pepa TAULBEE. Suppose we pass it to-night or have a call of the 
ouse? 

Mr. MORRILL. In order to settle this matter I ask unanimouscon- 
sent that the previous‘question be ordered on this bill, with the under- 
standing that fifteen minutes be allowed on.each side for debate. and 
that a vote be taken next Wednesday immediately after the reading of 
the Journal. ? 

Mr. GEAR. I wish to amend that proposition by placing the next 
bill on the Calendar in the same position. 

Mr. RANDALL. You can not well do that. 

Mr. GEAR. I withdraw the proposition. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL] asks 
that fifteen minutes be allowed for debate; that the previous question 
be considered as ordered, and that the bill shall be considered immiedi- 
ately after the reading of the Journal on Wednesday next. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ihave already given my reasons for wishing this 
bill to be considered on the day set apart for private business, and it 
seems to me they are good reasons. I think the House will agree with 
me that we are so far behind that we ought not in any way to block 
public business. I have no objection to the time being allowed for dis- 
cussion which has been suggested; but let it be assigned for the day 
peculiarly set apart for private business. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee suggest that 
Friday next be substituted for Wednesday next in the proposition which 
has been snbmitted ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Then I suggest Monday immediately after the 
cae 3 of the Journal. Will that suit the gentleman from Tennessee 

tter? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request as modified by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. MCMILLIN], that fifteen minutes 
be allowed for debate on each side, and that the previous question be 
considered as ordered on next Friday? 

Mr. TAULBEE. Yes; I object to Friday. 

A MEMBER. Monday was tlic day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to su Friday. 


I hope, then, the gentleman will take charge of 


Mr. LONG. But the gentleman modified his suggestion. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to mention Friday. ; 
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Mr. MCMILLIN. I indicated Friday. 

Mr. MORRILL. But the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. TAUL- 
BEE] objects to Friday, so the objection prevents that order being made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. TAUL- 
BEE] object? 

Mr. TAULBEE. Yes, sir; I object to any interference with the con- 
sideration of private business on Fridays. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Imove to substitute Wednesday. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can be done only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. Chairman, I understood that the request of the 

ntleman from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL] was that the order should be 

ed for Monday. 

Mr. MORRILL. Imade the request that Monday should be substi- 
tuted, and that the bill should be taken up immediately after the read- 
ing of the Journal on Monday next. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL]? 

Mr. BLAND. I will not make any objection, Mr. Chairman, but I 
think we ought to have an opportunity to amend the bill. I want to 
have an opportunity to move to amend it so as to make the rate $50 
instead of $75. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let that amendment be considered as offered now 
and as pending, and let the previous question be considered as ordered 
on the amendment and the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL] as modified by the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. ec ? [Afterapause.] TheChair 
hears no objection, and it isso ordered, and the amendment suggested 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] will be considered as 
pending. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


MRS, ELVIRA L, JOHNSON, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 752) to grant a pension to Mrs, Elvira L, Johnson, widow of Com- 
modore Philip E. Johnson, 

Mr. RICE. Mr, Chairman, this bill provides a pension of $50 a 
month for the widow of the late Commodore Johnson. It is subject to 
the same objection made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHEADLE] 
to the preceding bill, and I only ask now that it shall take the same 
course as that bill. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let the report be read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Mr. Chairman, I enter the same objection to this 
bill as to the last. Iam perfectly willing that it shall go over under 
the same order as the other bill. 

Mr. RICE. That is all I ask. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let the report be read. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the report. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Mr. Chairman, I made the same objection to this 
bill as to the last, and I understood that by agreementit would go over 
under the same order. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, there has been nostatement made 
concerning this case, and I think the report ought to be read. 

The Clerk continued the reading of the report. 

Mr. BREWER. Mr. Chairman, I ask thatthe furtherreading of this 
report be dis with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BREWER]? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I think that where we have a bill 
that varies the ordinary rule of pensioning the report ought to be read, 
especially as it can not be read when the bill comes into the House, 
because it will go there with the previous question ordered. 

TheCHAIRMAN, Thegentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] 
objects to the request of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BREWER], 
and the Clerk will proceed with the reading. 

Mr. BREWER. The bill can not be considered to-night; but the 
report can be printed in the RECORD. What is the use in taking up 
time in reading it now? ‘ 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If the bill is not to be considered or acted upon 
to-night I do not object. 

Mr. BREWER. Lunderstandthatitisnot. Ithas heen objected to. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Yes, I have objected to the bill. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not wish to appear as an obstructionist in legislation, and will 
not soappear; but I stated a week ago that I should object to all these 
bills unless there was a constitutional majority present. Therefore it 
may be understood that if I am here I shall object in all these cases. 
I object to this on principle. As I said before, if I would have waived 
my principles in the matter for any one on earth I would have done it 
in the case of Mrs. Logan, but I think I can give good reasons for my 
course, and I believe I shall be able to give my Republican friends 
reasons that ought to make them hesitate before they build up a line 
of precedents here that are at war with the very principles upon which 
this Government rests. 

The report (by Mr. De LANo) is as follows: 


This is an application on the part of Mrs, Elvira L. Johnson, widow of Com- 
meodore Philip C. Johnson, for pension at the rate of $50 a month, 


The husband of the petitioner entered the naval service of the United States 
on the 3lst day of August. 1546; January 8, 1852, he was promoted to passed 
midshipman; September 16, 1855, promoted to lieutenant; July 16, 1862, com- 
missioned lieutenant-commander ; April 13, 1867, promoted to commander; June 
14, 1874, promoted to captain; July 28, 1884, promoted to grade of commodore, 

He died at the navy-yard, Portsmouth, N. H., on the 28th of January, 1887. 

From the age of seventeen until he reached the period of fifty-eight, the date 
of his death, he had given to the Government forty-one years of service. 

During that forty-one years he was in the active performance of sea service, 
except nine years, when he was engaged in the Coast Survey service, at the 
Naval Academy, at the navy-yard at Mare Island, Cal., and at the navy-yard at 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

His medical record in the Surgeon-General’s Office shows that while in the 
service and in the line of duty he was stricken down with cholera and with 
epidemic fever; and while at the navy-yard at Mare Island he received a con- 
tusion,in the line of duty,in attempting to board a tug, which injury was in 
part the cause of his death; although the certificate of the surgeon shows the 

mmediate cause of death to have been Bright’s disease, yet it states that “there 
is fair evidence that the discase originated in the line of duty.” 

If long service,an unblemished record, and the conscientious discharge of 
every duty which the ep Sinem of the service imposed upon him can entitle 
the widow of an officer of his grade to an ine: a, as aier reco; 
nition of the exceptional services of her husband, the widow of this officer, in 
the opinion of the committee, would clearly be entitled to the most favorable 
consideration of Congress, The precedents heretofore established are so nu- 
merous and familiar that it is unnecessary in this report to specify where such 
recognition has been promptly giyen by Congress. 

In this case there are additional reasons why the appeal of the petitioner 
should receive favorable action. Mrs. Johnson is a native of Chili,and was mar- 
ried to Commodore Johnson at Talcahuano, January 8, 1870. As the wife of this 
American officer she sundered every tie that bound her to her native country, 
her family, and the associations of her former life, and has shared with him the 
trials and hardships incident to his occupation. 

She has two children absolutely dependent upon her for support and educa- 
tion, a daughter aged twelve years, and a son aged eleven years. 

In addition to this responsibility, since the death of her husband she has lost 
the p of one eye and is threatened with blindness in the other. She now 
finds herself in her adopted country without the means of support, with these 
grave responsibilities resting upon her, and in acondition that renders it almost 
impossible for her by her own efforts to overcome the difficulties which sur- 


round her, 
The records of the service in detail of Commodore rap E. Johnson, the 
to this report for 


aftidavits of Mrs. Johnson, and Dr, F, B. Loring, are appende 
the information of Congress, 

Your committee is of opinion that the application is one of real merit, and 
therefore repor the bill favorably, with the recommendation that it do pass, 
in 


after amen the same by striking out “E.” in the fifth line, so that it will 
read Philip C. Johnson. 


Philip C. Johnson was appointed a midshipman in the Navy August 31,1846, 
and ordered to the Naval School. 

December 3, 1846, detached and ordered to the Ohio; August 2, 1819, detached 
from the Dale and granted leave; November l, 1849, ordered to the Naval 
School; May 14, 1850, detached and ordered to the Congress; July 12, 1851, de- 
tached from the St. Louis and ordered to the Naval Academy; June 8, 1852, pro- 
moted to passed midshipman. 

June 9, 1852, detached from the Naval Academy and ordered to the Princeton; 
June 22,1852, order to the Princeton revoked and ordered to the Fredonia; Sep- 
tember 15, 1855, promoted to master. 

September 16, 1855, promoted to lieutenant; September 29, 1856, gran‘ ed per- 
mission to return from the Coast Survey steamer Active; May 26, 1859, detached 
and ordered to the San Jacinto ; October 2, 1861, detached from the Constellation 
and granted leave, 

November 2, 1861, ordered to the Portsmouth; July 16, 1862, promoted to lieu- 
tenant-commander; December 2, 1863, detached from the command of the Ka- 
tahdin and ordered to return north,’ 

March 21, 1864, ordered to the Naval Academy; January 15, 1866, detached and 
placed on waiting orders; February 17, 1866, he was granted three months’ leave, 
with permission to visit England. 

September 17, 1866, ordered to the Sacramento; March 24, 1867, detached and 
placed on waiting orders; April 13, 1867, promoted to commander; June 10, 
1868, ordered as fleet captain of the South Pacific squadron; September 9, 1870, 
detached and placed on waiting orders; October 15, 1870, ordered to duty on the 
oer eA July 2, 1872, recommissioned as commander, to rank from July 

May 22, 1874, detached and ordered to examination for promotion; June 14, 
promoted to captain; June 7, 1874, ordered to command the Omaha; September 
13, 1876, detached from command of the Richmond and placed on waiting orders; 
April 2, 1877, ordered to the navy-yard, Mare Island, Cal.; April 15, 1881, detached 
and placed on waiting orders; June 1, 1881, ordered to attendance torpedo in- 
struction; June 15, 1851, detached and ordered to command the New Hampshire; 
November 22, 1881, detached and ordered as Chief Signal Officer, 

June 28, 1884, detached and ordered to command the training squadron; July 
28, 1884, promoted to the grade of commodore. 

October 14,1884, detached and ordered to command the navy-yard, Portsmouth, 
t H. Hedied at the navy-yard, Portsmouth, N. H., on the 28th of January, 

887. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 31, 1888. 
I, Mrs. P. C. Johnson, do hereby certify that ever since the death of my hus- 
band, the late Commodore P. C. Johnson, United States Navy, I have been 
suffering with my eyes; that the sightof one of them is entirely lost and that of 
the other seriously impaired. 
The conditions above mentioned render me unable to read or engage in any 
occupation or pleasure requiring the use of my eyes. 
Mrs, P. C. JOHNSON, 


Sworn and subscribed before me this 3lst day of January, A. D. 1888. 
[seat] EDWARD J.STELLWAGEN, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia, 
(Dr. F. B. Loring, 1407 New York avenue.] 

This is to certify that Mrs, P. O. Johnson is under my charge for her eyes, 
Mrs. Johnson has lost one eye entirely from glaucoma, and has had a severe 
attack in the other. Nothing but constant care and treatment will save her 
from total blindness, This condition has existed from the time that she lost 


her husband. 
F. B. LORING, 


Sworn and subscribed before me this Sist day of January, A. D. 1888. 
[SEAL] EDWARD STELLWAGEN, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia, 
Mr. GALLINGER obtained the floor. 
Mr. BREWER. Ido not understand that this bill has taken the 
same course as the one last considered. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. GAI- 


LINGER] is ized. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, this is a report from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions; and I understand that the gentleman who made 
the report is not present. Iask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over, retaining its place on the Calendar. 

Mr. RICE. I object. I simply ask that this bill take the same 
course as the Ricketts bill. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. RICE] asks 
that this bill go over until Monday next, to be disposed of after the 
pension bill already assigned for Monday; that fifteen minutes’ debate 
be allowed on each side, and that the previous question be then con- 

* sidered as ordered. Is there objection ? 

Mr. BLAND. Is not this widow drawing a pension ? 

Mr. RICE. No, sir. 

Mr. BLAND. Why not give her a pension like the others? 

Mr. BREWER. I have tried to get the attention of the Chair for 
the purpose of making objection to the proposition that this bill be 
fixed for consideration on Monday next. By the rules of the House 
next Monday is assigned for business of the District of Columbia. In 
the first place, I do not believe that this Committee of the Whole has 
power to take any portion of that day away from the District Commit- 
tee; and in the second place, I can not consent that the time of the 
House on that day be occupied by other business. We lost entirely 
the last day which was assigned for District business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BREWER] 
objects to the proposition of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. RICE]. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that this bill be amended by striking out 
t $50” and inserting ‘*$30.’’ This will relieve it from all objection. 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHEADLE] will then be perfectly 
satisfied, because that is the rate established by the general law; and 
it will be satisfactory to all sides. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Has this widow made application for a pension 
under the general law ? 

Mr. MORRILL. No, sir. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Why not? 

Mr. MORRILL, This proposition is for a service pension. Her 
husband was in service for forty years. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I understand that; but if the widow is entitled 
to a pension under the general law, she ought to apply for it. 

Mr. SAWYER. Isuppose that under the general law she would not 
be entitled to a pension, because she can not show that the death of her 
husband was caused by anything incident to the service. He died of 
old age after a service of forty years. 

Mr. RICE. Tassent to the motion of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Morr]. 

Mr. SAWYER. I wish to make a personal inguiry—whether it 
would be proper for the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CHEADLE] to 
give notice to the Republican side of the House when he will favor us 
with an explanation of his views on this great moral question involv- 
ing so much? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is unable to give the gentleman the 
information. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my objection to this bill 
if it is understood the amendment suggested by the gentleman from 
Kansas is to be made. I wish tostate, without occupying time, that I 
think I shall be able, and I say it with a great deal of respect for my 
distinguished friend on the right [Mr. SAWYER], to give him good and 
valid reasons why he, as a Republican, should stand where I stand on 
this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas moves to amend the 
bill by striking out *‘ $50 ” and inserting ‘‘ $30.’’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


EDWARD DURANT. 


The next business on the Calendar was the bill (S. 765) granting an 
increase of pension to Edward Durant. 

The CHAIRMAN, This is a Senate bill which, as appears by the 
Calendar, has been reported by the House committee adversely. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iask that it be passed over, retaining its place. 
The gentleman at whose instance it was placed on the Calendar may be 
able at another time to give reasons why he wished it considered. I 
ask that it be over informally for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the bill will be passed 
over, retaining its place on the Calendar. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

WILHELMINA KUHLMANN. 

The next business on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4845) grant- 
ing a pension to Wilhelmina Kuhlmann. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Wilhelmina Kuhlmann, widow of 
Frederick Kuhlmann, deceased, late private in Company F, Twentieth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. Prococx) was read, as follows: 


Wilhelmina Kuhlmann is the widow of Frederick Kuhlmann, who served as 
private in Company F, Twentieth Regiment New York Volunteers, from May 
3, 1861, to June 1, 1463. Soldier applied for pension on account of rheumatism 
June 29, 1880, and died during the pendency of his claim, April 17, 1884. The 
widow successfully comple! the claim, and was allowed the pension other- 
wise due the soldier. Her own claim has been rejected on the ground that the 
death cause, disease of kidneys and uræmia, are, in the opinion of the medical 
referee, not due to rheumatism, for which pension was allowed. 

The attending physician, Dr. Herman Kudlich, a practitioner of some promi- 
nence, testifies that he was the soldier's family physician for many years prior 
toand during his last illness, but did not discover the existence of nephritis 
until in the early part of April, 1884; then examined his urine and found that 
he suffered from an ravated case of kidney disease of long standing. From 
affiant’s knowledge of the soldier, and the history of the case, it is his opinion 
that this disease was caused and produced from rheumatism of long standing 
from which soldier suffered. 

The case having been submitted to the medical referee of the Pension Office, 
that officer held that inasmuch as medical examination of the soldier a year 
prior to his death failed to show the existence of cardiac disease, it is not likely 
that the fatal disease was a uence of the rheumatism. He further states that 
the allegations of the widow that soldier suffered from dropsy for about three 
years before his death are against the theory of Dr, Kudlich, re, the fatal 
uremia as the result of rheumatism, and suggests that the grounds for the doc- 
tor's opinion in the detailed report of his analysis of the urine should be ob- 
tained. In response to this Dr. Kudlich says: ie ` 

“I have known the deceased soldier for some years, and during this time Iat- 
tended him frequently enough for more or lesssevere attacks of muscular and ar- 
ticu!ar rheumatism and other occasional disorders, but kept no special record of 
it, as Lnever expected to testify about it. ButI know that he suffered cereny 
from rheumatism (muscular and articular). The action of his heart, which was 
considerably dilated, was at times very irregular, causing frequent attacks of 
short breathing, and preventing the disabled from his work. I do not know 
that he suffered from dropsy about three years previous to hisdeath. Mrs. Kuhl- 
man may either be mistaken—mistaking rheumatic edematous swellings of the 
joints for dropsy, using this word in a more popular way—or else he has been 
attended by some one else, which is possible, 

“ My reason to believe that the fatal disease was directly caused by his frequent 
attacks of rheumatism and nothing elseis simply this, that Ican not otherwise 
account for it, Mr. Kuhlman has, as long as I have known him, always been 
moderate in his habits, especially moderate in using alcoholic stimulants; then, 
on account of his rheumatic disposition, he was always very careful not to ex- 
pose himself to colds. And so there is hardly oe other cause left for the fatal 
nephritis causing uremia than his rheumatic disposition in general, and the 
effects which the same had on his heart and blood vessels. The examination 
of his urine, of which a very small quantity only was passed, showed. as far as 
I can remember, considerable albumen—over 30 per cent, I do not remember 
to have made a microscopical examination.” 

The claim, notwithstanding this opinion, was rejected, as heretofore stated, 

While it may be trne that the connection between the fatal disease and the 
service is not fully shown, yet this committee, knowing the impossibility of 
clearly demonstrating such a connection in diseases so obscure as the ore which 
caused this soldier’s death, believe that the opinion of attending physicians 
should govern its action, unless it is self-evident that such opinion is inzom- 
patible with the facts in the case. 4 

In the case under consideration there is, however, a reasonable presumption 
that the fatal disease was aS eR to the soldier's military service, and there- 
fore report favorably on the bill, and ask that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


JESSE H. STRICKLAND. 


Mr. BUTLER. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 381) for the relief of Jesse H. Strickland. I will 
state that I am very unexpectedly compelled to leave the city to-night, 
and shall take the train in a few minutes. 

There being no objection, the Committee of the Whole proceeded to 
the consideration of the bill, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension Jaws, the name of Jesse H. Strickland, formerly colonel 
of the Eighth Regiment of Tennessee Cavalry, United States olunteers, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $90 permonth. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions was 
read, as follows: 

At the end of the bill strike out the words "and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month,” and insert the following: “And for the purpose of prosecut- 
ing a claim for pension, and for no other purpose, said Jesse H. Strickland shall 
be considered as having been duly commissioned and mustered as colonel of 
said regiment, to date from the 30th day of January, 1863.” 

Several MEMBERS. Let us hear the report. 

Mr. BLAND. This is a complicated and singular case. 

Mr. TAULBEE, I make the point of order that this is not in ac- 
cordance with the special order for the Friday evening session. 

Mr. BLAND. This man, it seems to me, is to be discharged in order 
to geta pension. That does not certainly come within the special order. 
He is to be placed on the roll to be discharged, and then he is to come 
in for a pension. I think we had better not proceed with such a bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is a unanimous report from the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. A part of this bill, it would seem, would not be 
in order at this time, and the Chair is of the opinion that it invalidates 
the entire bill from being considered at this ..me. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is a bill which, under the rules, was required to 
come from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

MRS. D. P. WOODBURY. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5961) 
to increase the pension now paid to Mrs. D. P. Woodbury. 

Mr. MORRILL. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CHIPMAN], 
who reported that biil, is not present, and I ask by unanimous consent 


it be passed over. 
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There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 
SALLY A. RANDALL, 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 88) 


granting a pension to Sally A. Randall. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
. thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, Pag to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Sally A. Randall, widow of Antipas 
Tabor, who served as private in the war of 1812, 


The report (by Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina) was read, as fol- 
lows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 88) grant- 
ing a pension to Sally A. Randall, have had the same under consideration, and 
beg leave to submit the following report: 

The nt was the wife of Antipas Tabor, who, as the record shows, served 


The evidence in the case establishes the above facts, and further shows that 
Mrs. Randall isa worthy woman, seventy-five pen of age, in needy circum- 
stances, with health much impaired. The petition for her relief was signed by 
prominent citizens of Norwich, Conn., where she now resides. 

The c t has not filed claim fora pension in the Bureau of Pensions, being 
debarred, under a decision of July 7, 1887, from a widow's title to an 1812 pen- 
sion, on account of her remarriage, notwithstanding the death of her second 
husband and her present widowhood. 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill. 

Mr. NEILL, of Missouri. This is a bill to grant a pension to the 
widow of a soldier of the war of 1812 who remarried and her second hus- 
band died in 1873. Of course I have no special opposition to this bill, 
but it seems to me the policy of the Government in all our pension laws 
has been to exclude from the benefit of those laws the widows of sol- 
diers who 

Mr. MORRILL. That was the policy of the Government. 

There was no objection, and the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


ELIJAH MARTIN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was a bill (H. R. 5522) 

for the relief of Elijah Martin. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension Jaws, the name of Elijah Martin, late a private in 
Lieut. James Whelpley's company of the Twenty-sixth ae cw United States 
Infantry in the war of 1812, at the rate of $30 per month, deducting therefrom 
the amounts heretofore received by him for pension. 

The report (by Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina) was read, as 
follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R, 5522) forthe 
relief of Elijah , would report that it appears from the record in the case 
that the claimant served as a private in Lieut. James Whelpley'’s company, 
-sixth United States Infantry, war of 1812; that he is now aged about 


Twenty- 
eighty-seven years, and isin destitute circumstances. He is receivinga pension 


at the rate of $8, under act of March 9,1878. The committee would recommend 
that the bill be amended by striking out the word “thirty,” in the ninth line 
thereof, and substituting therefor the word “twenty ;” and also (by striking 
out the words “ deducting therefrom the amounts heretofore received by him 
for pension ; ” and that the bill, thus amended, pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendments reported by 
the committee, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out “ thirty ” and insert ‘‘ twenty; ” also strike out the words *' deduct- 
ing therefrom the amounts heretofore received by him for pensions,” 

The amendments were agreed to; and there being no objection the 
bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

JESSE H. STRICKLAND. 

The CHAIRMAN. To return to the bill called up by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. BUTLER], the Chair desires to state that having 
consulted some excellent parliamentarians, he is inclined now to be- 
lieve the bill isin order, as the amendment of the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions relates to the mode of procedure for pensioning this 
pey, Therefore the bill will be entertained at this time unless there 

objection to the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. BLAND. What is the proposition ? 

The CHAIRMAN. That the Chair will entertain the request for 
consideration unless there be objection. 

Mr. BLAND. I do notobject to it more than to any other bill, but 
I ask for the reading of the report. 

The report (by Mr. GALLINGER), from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (8. 381) for 
the relief of Jesse H. Strickland, have bad the same under consideration, and 
beg leave to submit the following report: 

A similar bill d the Senate Rare s the Forty-ninth Congress, and upon 

-its reference to the Committee ou Invalid Pensions of that Con; after much 
deliberation on their part they reported favorably thereon with certain amend- 
ments, as will more fully appear from their re; as follows: 

“The papers filed in this case may be co: as establishing the follow- 


ing facts: 
s That in January, 1863, Strickland received authority from the Government 
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to recruit and organize a regim: 
entered upon that duty and raised the 


ent of cavalry of loyal Tennesseeans, That he 
ighth Tennessee Cavalry (so named 
but for some reason, which appears only in his own statement, was not m 

as colonel, although he performed the duties for months, and was recognized as 


“That in September, 1863, he was sick with intermittent fever, and was certi- 
fied from time to time, from September 4 to September 19, as eng. unfit for 
duty, surgeon on last date expressing opinion that he would not be able for duty 
for several weeks. It is most reasonable to accept the statement. that to his 
sickness and his inability to perform active service his failure to be commis- 
sioned was attributable, 

“That since 1868, as is established by competent medical evidence, he has been 
more or less disabled by lung trouble, rheumatism, typhoid pneumonia, hemor- 
rhages, and nervous prostration. One other witness places these troubles as far 
back as 1865, and there is evidence that he was physically sound before enter- 
ing upon his military duties, ‘ 

“The evidence filed is not such, in the judgment of this committee, as to war- 
rant them in recommending a pension at any arbit: orfixedrating. Weare 
of opinion, however, that justice would be conserved by giving this claimant a 
le: evens Sad prosecute his claim in the Pension Ofice, and accordingly 
recommend that the Senate bill pass with the following amendment: Strike 
out all after the word ‘volunteers’ in the seventh line, and insert ‘and for the 
ng) eye of prosecuting a claim for pension, and for no other purpose, said Jesse 

. Strickland shall be considered as having been duly commissioned and mus- 
tered as colonel of said regiment, to date from the thirtieth day of January, 
A. D. one thousand eight hund: and sixty-three.’"’ 

Mr. GALLINGER. I can make a statement if permitted which 
will save time, unless objected to. 

Mr. MORRILL. It is a lengthy report. 

Mr. LONG. There was a surprising statement made in this case 
a year ago by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LONG. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair hears no objection, and the gentle- 
man will proceed. 

Mr. LONG. Will the gentleman permit me to have this statement 
read, and then perhaps the gentleman from New Hampshire can throw 
some light upon it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Jounston, of Indiana. I wish to state to the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
that I do not stand as an obstruction, but on the contrary wish to see every 
soldier entitled to a pension for services rendered obtain it. I wish the com- 
mittee to understand this, and then if it is disposed to grant this man a pension 
Lam not going to calla quorum. Iwas a member of the same regiment he 
claims to be a colonel of. I helped to organize that regiment. I helped to en- 
list one hundred and fifty who went into the regiment. 

I went to the regiment at Camp Nelson, in Kentucky, the last of August, 1863, 
We were there mustered, I went with that regiment through Kentucky and 
Tennessee. It was the first regiment which ever entered the city of Knoxville. 
We were in the first Tennessee campaign. We went up to the siege of Knox- 
ville. I staid with the regiment—about seven hundred men in it—until it was 
finally consolidated with the Tenth Regiment, making one regiment, and I 
never saw that man until I saw him in this city lobbying me to assist him. He 
never was with the regiment, never performed any service with the regiment, 
RS eer Let me interrupt the gentleman amoment. I object to the bill. 

u er. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I had some intimation about this case, 
and I give notice now that no claim of that character will go through 
this House while I am here without a quorum. I look upon it as an 
attempt to muster a man in and muster him out; to make hima soldier 
and to pension him in the face of facts and against the record of the 
Government itself. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Notwithstanding the statement of the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Jounston], which the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions were cognizant of, every member of that committee, after a 
very careful consideration of this case, have agreed to report the bill in 
the form in which it appears before the House to-night. I think it is 
possible that Mr. JOHNSTON has somewhat changed his mind on thiscase, 
Indeed, I have an intimation to that effect. But for the purpose of al- 
lowing the gentleman from Missouri, who seems to antagonize the bill, 
time to investigate the matter further—for the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions has no desire to pass the bill unless it be just and right—I ask 
unanimous consent that it be passed over, retaining its place on the Cal- 
endar, for to-night. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iwould like toask, before that consent is given, 
whether Mr. JOHNSTON has changed his knowledge of the facts? He 
may have changed his opinion, but has he other information? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it not wise to discuss that matter to- 
night. The committee are satisfied that Mr. Strickland had recruited 
this regiment; and had he not been sick and upon his back in bed, as 
he was for weeks, he would have been mustered as colonel of it, He 
lost his commission through sickness and through no fault of his own. 
It was the unfortunate condition of his health at that time, this sick- 
ness coming upon him, which occasioned the loss of his command. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Does this bill give arrearages ? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No, sir. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That was my impression from hearing it read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That isa mistake; it simply gives him standing 
to prosecute his claim. It does not even give him a pension. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire will be agreed to, and this bill will be passed 
over, retaining its place upon the Calendar. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered, 


1888. 
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NOAH S. CRAMER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was tho bill (H. R. 5237) 
granting a pension to Noah 8, Cramer. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Noah S. Cramer, late of the United 
States Navy. 

The report (by Mr. Prncook) was read, as follows: 


Cramer served as landsman, United States Navy, from August 24, 1864, to June 
29,1 when errands bon 

He filed his application for pension December 24, 1879, in which he alleges that 
while on the Aphrodite, about October 3, 1864, he was wrecked near Beaufort, 
N. C., and was kept wet and cold for three nights and days without change of 
clothing, in consequence of which he contracted rheumatism, The claim has 
been A er a and the rejection affirmed by the Sec of the Interior, on the 
ground that the evidence fails to show that the all rheumatism was con- 
tracted in the service and line of duty. 

The records of the Navy Department show that claimant was transferred to 
the Aphrodite September 29, 1864; that the same was lost and no rolls furnished 
to the Department. He was transferred to the Monticello, and there served as 
paymaster’s steward on account of his lameness, as he, alleges, until his dis- 
charge. The records furnish no evidence of treatment in the service. The 
claim was cially examined in 1882, and upon this examination was based 
the action of the office in rejecting the claim. It is true that the special exam- 
ination failed to disclose any medical treatment for rheumatism until the fall 
of 1865, probably three or four monthsafterdischarge. But it isshown thereby 
that he diarrhea, and complained of pains in his bones, and was treated 
therefor immediately after d! arge. 

A continuous disability from rheumatism is clearly established the testi- 
mony and the medical examinations in the case. Theonly known olficer of the 
vesse] on which claimant last served has no personal knowledge of the all 
disability, but three shipmates testify to the incurrence of rheumatism and its 
existence in the service. The special examiner failed to interview one of these 
witn because at the time “he was not sober enough to have his deposition 
taken;" the other two in substance affirmed their former statements, 

There are also on file two letters written by the claimant, one to his mother, 
the other to his brother, then a pradidag physician. The first, date of 
March 4, 1865, says: “I have a bad cold, and am very lame at times;” the 
pew written shortly after discharge, alludes to his illness and confinement to 


While the evidence in the case may not be conclusive enough to warrant favor- 
able action in the Pension Bureau, yet your committee can not but reach the 
conclusion that the disability from which claimant has suffered since discharge 
is directly chargeable to the exposure endured by reason of the shipwreck 
heretofore referred to, and therefore report favorably on the accompanying 
bill, and ask that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


LAFAYETTE LAKIN. 


Mr. MORRILL. “Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up for present consideration the bill (H. R. 6211) to pension Lafayette 


n. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. DoI understand this to be a request for the con- 
sideration of a bill out of its regular order on the Calendar? If so, I 
desire to object. 

Mr. MORRILL. One bill has been already taken up and so consid- 
ered. I will state that I shall not be here on next Friday. 

Mr, SEYMOUR. I do not know how to get on the list myself for 
unanimous consent, and I think we had better proceed in the regular 
order, However, as this is a proposition coming from my friend upon 
the committee, I dislike to interpose an objection; and as I understand 
a will not be here on Friday next I withdraw the call for the regular 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill will be read. = 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the ons and 
limitations of the pees laws, the name of Lafayette Lakin, of United 
States steam-ship Albany. 


The report (by Mr. Biiss) was read, as follows : 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R, 8211) grant- 

ing a pension to Lafayette Lakin, submit the following report: 

he claimant in this case enlisted on July 5, 1848, as a landsman in the United 
States Navy, and was di: September 6, 1850, In his application for pen- 
sion, filed July 8, 1886, he alleges that he contracted a severe cold, resulting in 
chronic nasal catarrh, pain over the eyes, and loss of sight. His a tion 
was rejected on the ground of no record, the claimant be g unable to furnish 
satisfactory testimony. 

In his affidavit he says that going from Norfolk, Va., on sloop of war Albany, 
enroute to Vera Cruz, Mexico, he caught a severe cold in the autumn of 1848, 
epee pain in the head and resulting catarrh; that during the next year, 
picketing off Block Island, on the Mississippi coast, at the time of the Lopez 
expedition, he contracted another cold, increasing his catarrh trouble, of which 
he had never recovered since the first attack, and from which combined attacks 
he has never recovered; that as a result of this disease his eye-sight has been 
gradually failing him, and that now he is nearly blind. 

The journals of the steamship Albany show that claimant was admitted to the 
hospita December 9, 1848, with cephalalgia, origin not stated. Medical referee 
of Pension Office says this is a premonitory symptom of catarrh, 

The journals of the Pennsylvania and of the North Carolina, upon which he 
subsequently served, afford no information. 

Mrs. Elizabeth McCaull testifies that she has known claimant from childhood, 
and up to the time of enlistment she had never seen any sign of disease; that 
he was considered a healthy man; that since his return from the service he was 
suffering from catarrh, and ws that he has been a constantsufferer therefrom 
ever since. This has been followed by a general breaking down in health and 
loss of eye-sight. 

John D. B, Lakin testifies that he was more or Jess in the company of Lafay- 
ette Lakin during the time prior lo the year 1848; that claimant was then and 
had been in aout health; was considered by all acquainted with him a healthy 
man; on his return home he was suffering from catarrh, 


Arthur D. Kinney, thirty-three years of age, testifies that he has known claim- 


ant from his (afflant’s) boyhood, and that he has been troubled with nasal catarrh 
during all the time of their acquaintance, 

Daniel Candy testifies that he has been personan acquainted with claimant 
since 1850, and knows that he has been a sufferer of chronic nasal catarrh ever 
since. Says that his knowledge is obtained through personal observation; that 
said Lakin came to his home in Memphis, State of New York, in the autumn of 
1850, pega Be received his discharge from the United States Navy, and re- 
mained with him during the winter, and wasemployed by him during the year 
1851 as clerk in his grocery store, and that he lived a neighbor to him until 1860. 

The examining board at Cortland, N. Y.,reporthim as totally blind inthe right 
eye; that the vision of the left eye is seriously impaired, and that there is an aper- 
ture in the septum narium about a half inch in diameter, the margin of which 
is in an ulcerated state. 

The claimant for many years managed his business affairs, sturdily refused to 
ask for a pension, but tinding himself now in his advanced age. through busi- 
ness misfortunes, unable to care for himself, he seeks from the Government that 
aid to which he has so long been entitled. The man’s condition is indeed a sad 
one. He will doubtless be in a few months totally blind, This condition is the 
result of the nasal catarrh, 

The evidence satisfies your committee that the disability was contracted in the 
naval service of the United States, that it has continued ever since, and they 
therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to take up for 
present consideration the bill (H. R. 4774) granting apension to Mathew 
If. Reynolds and put it upon its passage. 

Mr. PIDCOCK. Regular order. $ 

The CHAIRMAN, The regular order being demanded, the Clerk 
will proceed to read the next bill upon the Calendar. 


CYRENIUS G, STRYKER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5234) 
granting a pension to Cyrenius G. Stryker. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Cyrenius G. Stryker, late a private 
in Company A, Thirtieth Regiment New York Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. Prpcock) was read, as follows: z 


Stryker enlisted for nine months September 3, 1862, in Company A, Thirtieth 
Regiment New Jersey Volunteers, and was discharged June 27,1863, Jn his Se S 
plication for pension, filed June 4, 1879, he alleges that in October, 1862, while 
getting off the cars on which the command was transported to Washington, D. 
C., he was crowded against and pushed off the platform, and in the fall injured 
his spine, from whieh injury he is still suffering. That he was treated therefor 
by Surgeon Barkley, deceased, and afterwards at Aquia Creek hospital. In 
corroboration of his allegations he filed the testimony of Lieut. Joseph B, Smith 
and Comrades Edward and Peter S. Smith. It is also shown in evidence that 
soldier was under medical treatment by Dr. James B. Van Derveer from dis- 
charge to 1866, and subsequently by Dr. J. V. Fritts, for contusion of spine, af- 
fecting the kidneys and sexual organs. 

The claim was specially examined in 1886, and upon this examination the 
claim has been rejected, upon the ground that the evidence is not satisfactory 
as to the incurrence of disability in the service, and that medical examinations 
fail to disclose any physical signs of disability therefrom. 

The affiants as to the incurrence of the disability are shown by the papers in 
the case to he credible witnesses, The former lieutenant is chief deputy col- 
lector of internal revenus for the Third pide Shean! district. At the time of his 
examination by the special examiner he had no distinct recollection of the in- 
jury aforesaid, but gave it as his opinion that his affidavit must have been 

based upon entries in a memorandum book which has since been lost. The 
two comrades whose testimony was filed, as heretofore stated, were not inter- 
viewed by the special examiner. Two other comrades, however, were exam- 
ined by that officer, and while they are unable to testify to the precise nature of 
the disability incurred, they state that claimant was in apparent good health at 
time of enlistment, and that some time during service he me disabled from 


some canse, 

The record of the Surgeon-General corroborates claimant’s allegation as to 
treatment at Aquia Creek hospital in April, 1863, but fails to show the nature 
of the disability for which treated. 

‘That claimant has been suffering from some injury of the spine ever since 

ischarge can not be doubted, while the writer of this report has personal 
knowledge of the soldier's disabled and feeble condition, the nature of which, 
however, he is unable to diagnose. 

Medical examination, it is true, discloses no physical signs of the alleged in- 
jury. But two medical examinations do show lumbago, eness, and tender- 
ness over sacrum. 

The committee are of opinion that the evidence in the case corroborates 
claimant’s allegation as to the injury in the service, and that he should be pen- 
sioned for any disability now found to exist which can reasonably be attributed 


ereto. 
The bill is therefore returned’ with the recommendation that it do pass. 
The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
ALETTA V. QUICK. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 7181). 
granting a pension to Aletta V. Quick. 
The bill is as follows: 

Beit enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the pension laws, the name of Aletta V. Quick, dependent mother of 
Abram Quick, late sergeant-major of Thirtieth Regiment New Jersey Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. Procock) was read, as follows: 


The claimant is the mother of Abram Quick, who died of typheid fever April 
9, 1863, while serving as sergeant-major of the Thirtieth Regiment New Jersey 
Volunteers. Her claim for pension has been rejected by the Pension Bureau 
on the und that atthe time of the son's death she was comfortably supported 
by her husband, and therefore not dependent upon the soldier. Itis true that 
ati the critical period and for years thereafter the claimant's husband was in 
possession of real estate sufficient to afford their support. He had not then 
come into full possession of the property, the same belonging to his father, 
Upon the latter's death. however, probably about 1866, he became sole owner 


of one-half of the farm of 224 acres, heavily encumbered, however, and by rea- 
son of bad management, serious disability, and other causes, it gradually passed 
out of his possession, until now claimant is really dependent. 

It is also shown by the evidence on file that the soldier sent money home 
during his service. He died leaving neither widow nor minor child surviving 
him. 

The rejection of the mother's claim by the Pension Bureau ‘on the grounds 
heretofore referred to, it is admitted, was proper under the requirements of the 
general pension law. But Congress in many instances has adopted a more lib- 
eral view by recognizing present dependence upon others as sufficient ground 
for special legislation. In fact, a change in the Jaw looking in that direction 
has been recommended by the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner 
of Pensions, and such a measure is now before the House. 

Believing, however, that relief should be granted in the case under consider- 
ation before the proposed change in the Jaw can go into effect, your committee 
report favorably on accompanying bill, and ask that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

Mr. FORD. Iagain ask unanimous consent to call up the bill I have 
indicated. 


Mr, SEYMOUR. I object, and demand the regular order. 


GEORGE E. OLIPHANT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2167) 
for the relief of George E. Oliphant. 

The bill is as follows: 

Beit enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to place on the pension-roll the name of George E. Oliphant, late a pri- 
vate in Company I, Seventeenth Regiment of Indiana Volunteers, subject to the 
provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 

The report (by Mr. MATSON) was read as follows: 

George E. Oliphant was enrolled on the 12th day of June, 1861, in Company I, 
Seventeenth Indiana Regiment Volunteers, and was honorably dischasned. at 
Nashville, Tenn., on the 4th day of January, 1864, and re-enlisted as a veteran 
January 4, 1864, in same company and regiment, and was honorably discharged 
at Macon, Ga., Au 1865. 

The relief asked for in this bill is based on the application of the soldier for 
pension, in which he avers that while in the service and in line of duty, at the 
town of Macon, Ga., on or about the Ist day of July, 1865, he was attacked with 
typhoid feyer, which, toponi with exposure, caused the entire loss of sight of 
right eye, and has impaired the sight of the left eye to a great extent, rendering 
him incapable of nop wibby Ka usualavocation most of the time. 

The claim was rejected by the Pension Department on the ground that dis- 
ease of the eyes existed prior to enlistment. There is testimony to show that 
claimant some trouble with his eyes when a boy, but all of the witnesses 

_ agree that for several years before enlistment and during four years of service 
his eyes were sound, “Is it possible,” says the special examiner, ‘that if 
claimant was subject to disease before enlistment, as the reviewer thinks, he 
would have served faithfully from June 12, 1861, to July 1, 1865, in the mean 
time re-enlisting as a veteran, without showing some signs of the disability?” 

The fact being established by a preponderance of testimony, and, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, “ beyond a reasonable doubt,” that the soldier's eyes were 
sound prior to enlistment, and that he had no trouble with them during his en- 
tire service of four years, it remains only necessary for the committee to inves- 
tigate the question as to whether the alleged disability was incurred while in 
the service and in line of duty. At the time of the soldier's alleged disability 
the war had closed, and the soldier was waiting to be mustered out with his 
company, which was done on the Sth of August, 1865. The records of the Ad- 
jutant-General’s Office furnish no evidence of the alleged disabilities, for the 
reason that the hospital record covers only the period from January 29, 1864, to 
June 30, 1865, while the soldier's sickness occurred about the latter part of July, 
1865. The records from that time on are lost or were never made, and the sur- 
geons at this late day do not remember the case, 

Sergt. Caleb J. Thompson testifies that claimant, in July, 1865, at Macon, Ga. 
was very ill and sick of fever; that said fever settled in the soldier's eyes, and 
he lost the sight of one eye and the sightof the other was greatly impaired. He 
knew these facts from personal knowledge, being a member of the same com- 
pany and regiment. 

Jackson Lewis testifies: 

“On July 1, 1865, at Macon, Ga., said soldier was taken sick with fever, andso 
remained for the space of about four weeks, at which time said fever settled in 
soldier’s eyes, which resulted in the loss of the right eye and the other has been 
badly affected. I know these facts by being his nurse while he had the fever.” 

Elijah Hightower testifies as follows: 

‘On July 1, 1865, at Macon, Ga., claimant was taken sick with what was said 
to be Burra fever,and immediately after his recovery his eyes were much 
affected; that he has been acquainted with claimant for the whole period of his 
life, and that he has full knowledge that claimant's eyes have been badly affected 
ever since his return from the Army in August, 1865; and further, that he is 
totally blind in his righteye, and he believes his eyes were affected to the extent 
that they are by service in the Army.” 

Albert L. Masters testifies that he has been acquainted with claimant for the 
past thirty-five years, and his eyes have been badly affected ever since his dis- 
charge in 1865; and further declares that he is totally blind in his right eye and 
the left eye is ina bad condition. 

Jacob McAller and Edward Beagley testify that claimant's eyes, after his re- 
turn home, immediately after his discharge, were very much affected, and in 
about one year he became entirely blind in the right eye, and the other eye is 
badly affected. 

The committee are of the opinion that it is abundantly proven— 

1, That the soldier’s eyes were sound at the time of his enlistment. 

2, That his eyes were sound during all his service in the Army up to the time 
of his sickness in July, 1865. 

3. That the preponderance of testimony is to the effect that the loss of his 
right eye and the injury to the other were caused by said sickness and exposure 
on his way home after final discharge. 

He is proven to be a man of excellent character, and to have been a faithful 
soldier all through the war. The committee believe this to be a meritorious 
— a therefore submit a favorable report and recommend the passage of 

e bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

Mr. WILBER. I ask unanimous consent that House bill 5249 may 
be taken up for present consideration. 

Mr. DINGLEY and others demanded the regular order. 

JOHN E. SMITH, - 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 130) 

granting a pension to John E. Smith. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


APRIL 20, 


The bill is as follows: 


Re it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to cause to be placed on the pension-roll, subject to the 
provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John E. Smith, late 
a private in Company B, Fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. MATSON) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 130) 
granting a pension to John E. Smith, have had the same under consideration, 
and submit the following report: 

The record of this soldier's service is as follows: He was drafted in December 
and mustered January 10, 1865, as a private in Company B, Fifty-ninth Indiana 
Volunteers, and was honorably discha rged July 17, 1865. 

He was granted a pension of $2 per month, commencing July 18, 1865, and end- 
ing March 17, 1880, for chronic diarrhea contracted in the Army while in line of 
duty. The pension was discontinued for the reason, as stated by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, that the disability had ceased. The history of this case as 
gleaned from the papers on file in the Pension Office is about as follows: 

The soldier was drafted, mustered into the service, and hurried away froma 
cold northern climate to South Carolina, where he was put into active service 
with veteran soldiers who had become acclimated and hardened to the severe 
duties of army life, and while he was doing picket duty at Pocataligo Station 
on the line of the Charleston and Savannah Railroad, there were continua’ 
heavy rains, and he was ag ees drenched through and through, and in this 
way a a severe cold in his head, and at the same time was suffering with 
chronic diarrhea, which he had contracted some time previous, This cold was 
followed by a severe dizziness in his head. The cold lasted ten days or two 
weeks and the dizziness has continued ever since. This dizziness continued 
increasing until the 2!st of November, 1868, when he was completely prostrated 
by a stroke of paralysis of the right side, since when he has not been able to 
perform any manual labor. 

The evidence of several of his comrades, members of the same company, all 
tends to corroborate the facts above set forth. He received no hospital treat- 
ment, although it is in evidence that he several times applied tothe regimental 
physician, but for some cause which does notclearly appear, no treatment was 
given him. The war was then near its close, and the soldier states that the 
surgeon was absent most of the time, and the assistant surgeon, for the reason 
that he was able to perform duty, did not think it worth while to prescribe 
for his chronic diarrhea. There is no dispute that the soldier contracted the 
disease while in the line of duty in the Army,and that it continued until after 
he was stricken with paralysis. The testimony, which is quite voluminous, all 
goes to show that he was greatly emaciated when he returned home from the 
Army, and that up to the time he was prostrated with paralysis he was able to 
perform but little manual Jabor. 

Special Examiner John W. Clampitt,to whom the case was referred, made, 
among other things, the following report, August 14, 1885; 

“ He (the soldier) appears to be frank and honest in his statements, and bears 
a good reputation in the community for veracity, sobriety, and good morals. 
He is almost totally disabled for the performance of manual labor, the right 
side of his body having been completely paralyzed by a stroke which occurred 
on the 2ist day of November, 1568.’' 

Dr, M. F. Smith, who treated him after his discharge for chronic diarrhea, 
says he was informed by reliable parties that immediately after his discharge 
he was in a state of general debility and nervous prostration, which preceded 
the stroke of paralysis, and this is corroborated by DF. Luther Johnson, who 
treated him prior to and at the time of his prostration by paralysis. 

His claim was rejected by the Pension Office on the ground that the evidence 
was not sufficient to establish the fact that paralysis resulted from chronic diar- 
rbea contracted in the Army while in line of duty. The soldier is in a physical 
condition which totaily prevents him from earning a living by manual jabor, 
and, being in entirely destitute circumstances, he is dependenton his neighbors 
and friends and public charity for support. 

The committee believe, after a careful consideration of this case, thatthere is 
a strong probability that paralysis was the result of general prostration, arising 
from chronic diarrhea, contracted in the Army while in the line of duty; and, 
so believing, submit a fayorable report and recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 

mendation that it do pass. - 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I ask unanimous consent that the rest 
of the evening be devoted to taking up bills out of their order when 
called up by gentlemen particularly interested'in them. 

Mr. SAWYER. I object. 

Mr. WILBER. I have to leave the city and will be gone for two 
weeks. Iask unanimous consent that the bill I have already indicated 
be now taken up. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I think gentlemen who come here to look after 
their bills should have an opportunity to present them. I give notice 
that if that is not agreed to I will demand a quorum on every bill. 

Mr. BLAND took the chair as Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole. 

HANNAH VARQUISON. 


The next pension bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 431) 
granting a pension to Hannah Varquison. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the limitation of 
law. the name of Hannah Varquison, widow of John M. Varquison, late private 
in Sospeny A, One hundred and forty-first Regiment of Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 431) 
granting a pension to Hannah Mgehs ase submit the following report: 

The claimant in this case is the widow of John M. Varquison, private of Com- 

ny A, One hundred and forty-first Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
The soldier at the time of his death was receiving a pension for disease of the 
lungs. The application of the widow was rejected on the ground that the fatal 
disease was not due to the disease of the lungs. The cause of the soldier's 
death, as shown by the evidence on file, was congestive apoplexy, complicated 
with lung disease. 

The physician attending him at the time of his death 
taken sick with con ive apoplexy. The second ony 
pleurisy of the rightside. His lungs troubled him from t 


says that he was first 
he had an attack of 
e first; expectormsion 


1888. 


indicated chronic pneumonia, but the immediate cause of his death was that the 
cerebral hyperdermia produced strangulation. 

Your committee are utterly unable to decide from the evidence submitted to 
hem whether the immediate cause of the death of the soldier was from the 
ung trouble or disease of the brain, but it seems absolutely certain that at the 

worst the brain trouble only hastened his death a few weeks or months, as 
death must bave resulted from the lung trouble before many months. 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with a favorable 

recommendation. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I ask unanimous consent to make a brief state- 
ment, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I desire to make a suggestion for the consideration 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. It is fair to members of this 
House who come here on Friday evenings that if one is to be recog- 
nized to call up a bill on a particular evening, all present should be 
recognized. That is impossible if the calling up of bills by unanimous 
consent begins about 9 o’clock. The result is that tenor fifteen mem- 
bere go away from here every evening without recognition. Isuggest 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions that hereafter we either have 
the regular order the entire evening, or that we have the calling up of 
bills by unanimous consent commence at 80’clock, so that every gentle- 
man here may be recognized. It is not fair that some should be rec- 
ognized and some should not be. 

Mr. WEBER. I suggest that the regular order be observed; but 
that unless gentlemen are here in person to call up bills when they 
are reached on the Calendar they be passed over, retaining their place 
on the Calendar. 

Several members called for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent not being given, the Clerk 
will call the next bill on the Calendar. 

Mr. DOCKERY resumed the chair as Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole. 

WILLIAM J. MILLER. 


The next pension bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4519) to grant a pension to William J. Miller. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I ask that that bill be passed over. 

Mr. MORRILL. I object. 

Mr, OUTHWAITE. Thegentleman from Kansas had a favor granted 
him, and should not object to other gentlemen present getting an op- 
portunity to be recognized. 

Mr. MORRILL. So far as I am concerned I am perfectly willing 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] should be permitted 
to call up a bill for himself, This bill, however, that is now reached 
upon the Calendar is one in which my colleague [Mr. ANDERSON], who 
is out of the city, is much interested. And I should feel that I was 
doing him much injustice if I did not insist on its being considered in 
its regular order. ; 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Then it seems the rule which was suggested a 
few moments ago is to be violated in favor of gentlemen who are ab- 


sent. 
Mr. MORRILL. I understood the suggestion to be that if no one 
resent called up a bill when it was reached on the Calendar it should 
passed over. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I think when thegentleman from Kansas states 
that he calls up the bill at the request of his colleague no objection 
should be made. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I withdraw my objection. 

The bill (H. R. 4519) to grant a pension to William J. Miller was 


read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of William J. Miller, of Salina, ns., 
late a private in Company G, One hundredth Pennsylvania Volunteers, on the 
pension-roll, subject to the restrictions and limitations of the pension-laws of 
the United States, to be paid a pension from. 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommended the following 
amendment: 
foots out the words,in line 8,‘‘of the United States, to be paid a pension 
m.” ` 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read in part. 

Mr. MACDONALD (interrupting the reading). I ask unanimous 
consent that the further reading of the report be dispensed with. It 
is manifestly a good case. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4519) granting a pronon to William J. Miller, submit the following report: 

The claimant in this case enlisted October 2, 1862, as a private in Company G, 
One hundredth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was discharged April 2, 1465, He 
filed an application for pension in 1865, claiming that while detailed to drive 
teams at division headquarters a mule threw him and injured his back very se- 
verely. The claim was rejected in the Pension Office upon the ground that no 
disability in a pensionable degree on account of rheumatism has since 
filing the claim, 

The evidence shows that claimant was discha: 
the 2d day of April, 1865, and that his general heal! 
unfit him for the Veteran Reserve Co 


for chronic rheumatism 
was so much injured as to 


The late assistant surgeon of the One hundredth P 
tober 15, 1865, that he has that day carefully examined 


lvania certifies, Oc- 
t and finds that 
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to the spinal column and lumbar muscles as the 
result of a hurt said to have m received while in the service. 

“The injury to this man I believe to be permanent and unfits him entirely 
for the prosecution of his pronon: He is compelled to walk with a cane and 
can notstoop tothe ground for anything withont getting down on his knees, and 
in my opinion, he is totally and permanently disabled.” 

I, P. C. Murdock, Henry A. Miller, and others testify that when he came home 
from the service he was suffering severely from rheumatism. 

The examining board of Kansas City, Mo., reports that claimant walks with 
an unsteady gait and can hardly walk at all with eyes closed; there is tender- 
ness and loss of sensibility at junction of sacral with spine. His back and hips 
appear to be stiff and yetno real anchylosis. pairs, Foxe ay him totally disabled. 

The claimant seems to have been unable to the origin of his disabil- 
ity, as claimed, from the fact that having been detailed at h marters he was 
away from his comrades and those who knew him intimately. The fact thathe 
suffered severely from rheumatism in the Army seems to be clearly shown by 
hospital records and by evidence of his officers and comrades; that he was suf- 
fering at the time of his discharge and has been suffering ever since is established 
beyond a question of doubt. 

hat he was sound at enlistment is equally certain. The papers have been in 
the hands of many special examiners, and, without exception, they all reported 
that there is merit in the case, and that if the injury by being thrown from the 
mule could be established the case would bea clearone. The matter seems 
to be very much mixed up as to the real cause of the disability. The claimant 
has failed to establish the fact of the alleged injury, but has shown conclusively 
that he suffered in the service from rheumatism. it may be possible that what 
was called rheumatism in the service was simply the result of the injury, and 
this seems highly probable from the fact that the surgeon of the regiment cer- 
tified soon after discharge that the man was suffering from injury to the spine. 

The examining board now reports the disability, but do not attribute it to 
rheumatism. š 

It seems to your committee that it makes very little diference what the doc- 
tors call it, so long as the disability and the suffering existed, and there can 
be no doubt but that the disability was incurred in the service, and that it ex- 
isted at the time of discharge and has continued ever since and the man is 
totally disabled. 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill with an amend- 
ment, striking out all after ‘* laws,” in line 7. P 


The amendment of the Committee on Invalid Pensions was agreed 
to, and the bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside to be reported 
to the House with a favorable recommendation. 


MRS. JULIET G. HOWE. 


The next pension bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R, 
8117) grantiug a pension to Mrs. Juliet G. Howe. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iask that this bill be passed over, if no gen- 
tleman desires its consideration to be proceeded with. 

Mr. LAIRD. I ask that the Senate bill granting a pension to Mrs. 
Juliet G. Howe be substituted for the House bill. The two bills are 
identical. 

There being no objection the bill (S. 300) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Juliet G. Howe was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mrs, Juliet G, Howe, a volunteer 
nurse during the late war, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The bill was reported with an amendment to strike out in line 7 
$25” and insert ‘‘$18.” 

Mr. SAWYER. What is the pension fixed by the House bill? 

Mr. MORRILL. ° The House bill gives $18. 

Mr. LAIRD. I think I can make a statement of the facts which 
will be somewhat shorter than the statement of them in the report. 

Objection was made. 

The report on the Senate bill (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (8. 300) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Juliet G. Howe, submit the following report: 

This committee has already reported a House bill placing this lady upon the 
pension-roll at the rate of $18 per month. 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill with an amend- 
ment striking out the words “twenty-five” and inserting the word “eighteen.” 

Mr. McMILLIN. Is that all the report? Let the report on the 
House bill be read. 

Mr. LAIRD. That is what I wanted permission to state. I have 
the report on the House bill in my hand. 

The report on the House bill (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
8117) granting a pension to Mrs. Juliet G. Howe, submit the following report: 

The Senate Committee on Pensions reported a similar bill in the Forty-ninth 


Congress and again in the Fiftieth Congress. Yourcommittee adopt the report 
of that committee, as follows: 


“{Senate Report No. 15, Fiftieth Congress, first session.] 


“That Mrs. Juliet G. Howe served during the war with great distinction as 
an army nurse, and is now suffering from disease contracted during such sery- 


ice. 

“The records in the office of the Suargeon-General show that Juliet G. Howe 
(at that time Juliet G. Robbins) served as nurse in Hammond General Hospital, 
Point Lookout, Maryland, from August 3, 1862, to October 5, 1863; at Columbian 
College General Hospital, Washington, D. C., from June 6, 1864, to August 30, 
1864, and at De Camp General Hospital, David's Island, New York Harbor, New 
York, from September, 1864, to September 19, 1865. 

“Atall pos she served with great acceptance to the sick and wounded sol- 
diers and the surgeons in charge, and received flattering testimonials from them, 
“ April 24, 1865, a testimonial, signed by nearly one hundred soldiers, says: 

“She has always been kind to us, and we shall always remember her with 
pleasure. She is indeed the soldier's friend.’ 

we Point Lookout, Maryland, Assistant Surgeon Allen, United States Army, 


“* Faithful, efficient, always cheerful, beloved by the patients universally. A 
better nurse could not be obtained. She has had my warmest thanks, and has 
my heartiest indorsement.’ 

* William H. Gardner, assistant surgeon, United States Army, on October 8, 
1863, at Hammond General Hospital, DA a 
“t It gives me much pleasure to testify to the character and qualities of Mrs, 


he is suffering from an inju: 


G. Robbins (now Howe), who has long been a nurse in this hospital. 


Juliet 

. x Px In NOF WELIRANG higher camay hey bee ng hd the sick and Fb ee 

under her care, ever ready to relieve their wan never sparing oi 

pains which could paleo wt to their happiness or comfort.’ 

a At same hospital, April 10,1966, Th. Siebold,acting assistant surgeon, United 

tes Army: 

“*T take amen in offering this trifling mark of regard for Mrs. Juliet G. 
Robbins (now Howe) and Mrs. M. S. Poole, who have so faithfully attended in 
my ward since the 20th December a 

* The above indorsed by S. H. Allison, acting assistant surgeon, United States 

Army, and surgeon of volunteers. 3 

“At De Camp General Hospital, May 22, 1805, T. E. Martindale, assistant sur- 
geon, United States Volunteers, says: 

“* My connection with this hospital being about to terminate, I find it difi- 
cult to leave without tendering you this expression of my high esteem for you 
6 6 our untiring devotion, your unceasing attention, and your 
g to the patients, * * * andthe eminent abilities you 

have displayed in your profession of nurse.’ 

“This and other testimonials, and the proof of disease and suffering from the 
sacrifices she then made, satisfy your committee she is entitled to the pension 
she secks, and they report said bill favorably. 

. “Your committee have made diligent inquiry at the offices of Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, United States Army, and Surgeon-General, and can not find t the said 
nurse was paid for any such service.” 

The committee recommend the passage of the bill; but also recommend that 

the sos “twenty-five,” in line 7, be stricken out and the word “eighteen” be 


The amendment striking out ‘‘$25’’ and inserting ‘‘$18” was agreed 


to. 

The Senate bill (S. 300) as amended was ordered to be to 
the House with a favorable recommendation; and the House bill (H. 
R. 8117) was ordered to be reported with the recommendation that it 
üo lie 'on the table. à 

Mr. WILBER. -I ask unanimous consent to have the bill H. R. 5249 
taken up now, as I expect to be absent for two weeks. 

Mr. SPOONER. I call for tho regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is called. The Clerk will re- 
port the next bill. 


or 


ABBIE R. BROWN. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H, R. 7642) granting a pension to Abbie R. Brown. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, unless the gentleman who introduced 
that bill is present to ask for its consideration, or some member calls 
for its consideration, I ask unanimous consent that it be laid aside, re- 
taining its place on the Calendar. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

HANNAH H. GRANT. 


The Clerk read the title of the next bill, as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 7466) granting a pension to Hannah H. Grant. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
that bill be laid aside, retaining its place on the Calendar. 

‘There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Chairman, in order to save time I that 
the Clerk read the bills in their order on the Calendar, and when a bill 
is read, if no member asks for its consideration let it be laid aside, re- 
taining its place on the Calendar. 

‘There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

FRANK LEWIS. 


The next bill on the Calendar, the consideration of which was asked 
by Mr. DINGLEY, was the bill (H. R. 7574) granting a pension to Frank 
Lewis. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, elc., That the Secretary of thé Interior be, and hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, bs ag to the pension laws, the 
name of Frank Tawi, non compos son of Lewis, Company B, 


Battalion Infantry Maine Volunteers. 
The report (by Mr. GALLINGER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
W74) to Frank Lewis, foll. 


ant also drew a pension until he was sixteen years of age. It is now asked 

ted on the ground of physical and mental unsoundness 
wholly incapacitates pri eN from earning a living. On 
this point conclusivo evidence is filed with the committee, among which are the 


following papers: 
= “PEMAQUID, LINCOLN County, MAINE, February 15, 1883, 
“This is to certify that I have examined Frank Lewis, and I find in hima 
congenital deficiency of cerebral development, whereby I consider inca: 
ble of properly rary a his financial affairs or of aa Eriyor ea 
fu direct the 


rther declare that I have no interest, or 
“W.S. BRAINERD, M. D, 


“Personally a before me, N. J. Hanna, a justice of the peace in and 
for the coun in, this 15th day of February, A. D. 1888, and made oath 
to the above affidavit, 

j “N, J. HANNA, Justice.” 
New HARBOR, ME., February 4, 1838. 


CI A. do depose that I am the last L 
Lewis tad con bf Franklis Lewis, late of Company B, 
ion Infantry of Maine Volunteers, and that I have been 


guardian he was fourteen 
about two years of age when I 


ent First Battal- 
f I further de or peg 
years o epose o was 
married Ee mother: and that she was then 


drawing a on for her husband, Franklin Lewis, late of Company B, First 
Battalion Infantry of Maine Volunteers, which was conferred upon her son, 
Frank Toni, and that he continued to draw said pension until he was sixteen 
years of age. 


“I further de: that I have supported the said Frank Lewis since he was 
sixteen years o! and that he is not of sound mind, but, in other words, men- 
tally and physi 


y affected and wholly incapacitated to self-support, and that 
he has no other means of self-support save what I procure. I have a large fam- 
ily of my own and can not support them as they should be, having no income 
but what my own hands produce. I married his mother about twenty years 
ago, and have no interest in this matter further than he is my wife's son and 
that I am wholly unable to support an idiotic boy whose father died in the serv- 


ice of his country. 
“ROBERT A. BRACKETT, 
“Witness: 
“Oras. LOLAND. 
“WILLIAM HARMON.” 


“ Personally a red before me, N. J. Hanna, a justice of the peace in and 
for the county of Lincoln, the said Robert A. Brackett, and made oath to the 
above affidavit. , 


“N. J. TANNA, Justice, 

“This 16th day of February, A. D. 1888,” 

This case seems to come directly within the precedents of Congress. 

Your committee recommend that the bill be amended by inserting after tha 
word “volunteers,” in the last line, the words “at the rate of $18 per month, 
payable to his 1 n,” and with these amendments recommend the 
passage of th 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


ELIZABETH TWIGG, 


The next bill on the Calendar, the consideration of which was asked 
for by Mr. SPOONER, was the bill (H. R. 5847) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Twigg. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-roll the name of Elizabeth 
Twigg, as dependent mother of Henry Twigg, late a member of Company H, 
Fourteenth ment United States Infantry, and pay her a pension, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. SPOONER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 

a granting a pension to Elizabeth Twigg, respectfully report : 
izabeth Twigg is the mother of Henry Twigg, who was a private of Com- 
pany H, Fourteenth Regiment United States Infantry. 

The soldier enlisted in said service July 16, 1861, and was discharged January 
15, 1862, upon surgeon’s certificate of disability, and died June 14, 1866, leaving 
neither widow nor minor child surviving him, 

The mother’s claim for pension was rejected by the Pension Office on the 
gronna that no record or other evidence established that death of soldier was 

ue to the service and line of duty. 

The soldier's d , as stated in said certificate of disability, was because 
of hernia, which entirely disabled him from duty as a soldier. it is also stated 
in said certificate that “said Henry Twigg had hernia when enlisted,” though 
all other testimony on file, of his com: and neighbors, attests his soundness 
prior to and after enlistment, and (which seems conclusive of the fact) the ex- 

surgeon certified, in the soldier's original enlistment papers, that he 
from all 


n 
carefully examined said Twigg, “and that in my opinion he 
bodily defects and mental infirmity which would, in any way, disqualify him 
from performing the duties of a soldier.” 


The evidence also shows the continued good health of the soldier until the 
time of the sickness which resulted in his discharge, the cause and course of 
which is stated by Sergt. W. H. Myers, of the same company, as follows: 

“T first met him at Fort Trumbull, Conn., on or about Au 15,1861. Short! 
after the regiment was ordered into Camp ‘Thomas. Never knew him to be sic 
in saideamp. Shortly after the zgine was ordered to ille, Md., ar- 
riving on or about lst November, 1861. I remember Twigg doing picket duty 
= me up the river some time in November, 1461. * * è I was sergeant of 

e 


sf remember it being acold, stormy time; wood wet; men shiveringand wet, 


and insufficient aey o to protect the men. Iremember Twigg e facthe 
seemed to be always the life of the company—jovial and > On this occa- 
sion he was taken sick. comp! ed to me of aching pains in head 


breast, and over tho abdomen, g he had mags a severe cold, which in- 

dications proved to me by his hoarseness and continued coughing. I ordered 

him to camp, * è è and afterwards saw him in regimental hospital, to my 

bares pe avery sick man. * * * Twigg seemed to me to be entirely broken 
wn. 


A special examiner of the Pension Office reports said Myers’s “reputation 
and standing good—A, No. 1.” SA 

The public record of said soldier's death states “abscess” as “disease, or 
cause of death.” 

Dr. A. C. Dedrick, formerly an army surgeon, testified that he attended the 
soldier professionally, after his disc! until his death, and that— 

“He was suffering from hernia and a broken-down constitution generally, as 
regards health, arising, as I was informed and believe, from exposure w in 
theArmy. * * * Neartheclose hehadalarge abscess, which opened 
exte , after which he rapidly sank. Whether in his case the immediate 
cause of death was more the result of this than from the general break up of the 

et moment if justice is the object in 
say. 


The mother has been a widow for many years; she is without property, and 
dependent zyon her own labors for Seppo and her dependence upon her said 
son, prior to his enlistment, is established. 

Spe PT OaE ae nepestyetecndionenemnd Slr E Ir died re- 
sulted from his tary service and the exposure and hardships incurred therein, 
recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


HENRY B. VERY. 
The next bill on the Calendar, the consideration of which was asked 
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by Mr. SPOONER, was a bill (S. 173) granting a pension to Henry B. 
ery: 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisionsand 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Henry B. Very, late a private in 
Company A, Twelfth Rhode Island Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. SPOONER) was read, as follows: 


Laing siappaaateo 22 on eee ee to — was romed the bill (S. 173) 
mling a pension to Henry B. Very, respectfully report: 
Ebat the Senate report upon said bill is as follows: 
“ [Senate Report No. 117, Fiftieth Congress, first session.] 
“The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 173) granting 
a pension to Henry B; Very, have examined the same, and report: 

‘Henry B. Very was a private in Company A, Twelfth Rhode Island Volun- 
teers, serving from the 3d of October, 1862, to the 22d of March, 1863, when he 
was discharged on account of disability. He was wounded at the battle of Fred- 
ericksburgh, December 13, 1862, and remained in hospital up to the time of his 
discharge. He received a flesh wound in the left arm, and was knocked 
down an embankment by the concussion of a passing shell, inj uring his shoulder, 
hip, and foot. From the testimony of a well-known physician, Dr. James H. 
Eldredge, who had treated him, and from the report of the board of examining 
surgeons at New London, Conn., it is clear to your committee that the disabil- 
ity from which the claimant is now suffering was incurred in the service and 
in the line of duty, resulting from wounds above alluded to. 
meee committee therefore recommend the passage of the accompanying 

Your committee further report that from an examinatior of the papers on file 


in the Pension Office it er ap] that said soldier was discharged serv- 
ice March 22, 1863, upon str n’s certificate of disability “ because of sprained 
right foot at Fredericksbu: Va., December 13, 1862, by falling down an em- 


bankment; unable to use the foot properly and toes everted; ility one- 
eighth;”’ that the cause of said fall was the concussion or blow of a passin, 
shell; that in the prosecution of his pension claim he was three times examin 
by boards of Saang parnons onos by the board at Providence, R, I., which 
reported no disability, but of whose hurried and careless examination the claim- 
ant bitterly complained to the Pension Office, as appears by his letter and affi- 
davit on file—and twice by the board at New London, Conn. 

In their report of their first examination of the soldier, the New London board 
say he “presents the general picture of broken constitution, probably resultin 
from some severe shock to nervous system; slight ip patra curvature o: 
spinal column ;’’ and express their opinion that his ility, resulting from 
his wound and other injuries, for a portion of same should be rated at “ total,” 
and for others ‘three-fourths of total.” In their report of their second exam- 
ination the same board say that this further examination reveals nothing be- 
yond what they had stated as to their former examination. 

‘The Pension Office seems to have relied entirely upon the report of the Prov- 
idence board in rejecting the soldier's claim; but your committee are of the 
opinion that the careful and particular report of the New London board is en- 
titled to the higher consideration, and that the current of the testimony very 
clearly shows the origin, continuance, and existence of disability incurred in 
the service and line of duty, in actual battle, for which the soldier should be 
allowed a pension, 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 

_mendation that it do 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, I now ask unanimous consent 
to have a bill considered, for the reason already given, that I can not 
be here on the next Friday session. 

Mr. SAWYER. I desire to object on the ground—— 

Several MEMBERS. Do not object. 

Mr. SAWYER. Wear me through, if you please. I desire to object 
on the ground thata gentleman here [Mr. WILBER], a friend of mine, 
who is also going away to be absent for two weeks, has asked to have 
a bill considered and objection has been made on the other side of the 
House. Now, I object to this request coming from that side. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. One recognition of this kind has been con- 
ceded to your side. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee now 
rise. 


Mr. MACDONALD. I would state to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SAwyER] that the objection to the consideration of, his 
friend’s bill came from the other side the last time. 

Mr. WILBER. I hope that any gentleman who has objected to the 
request of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] will withdraw 
his objection. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. As both of these gentlemen [Mr. OcTHWAITE 
=. Mr. WILBER] have ae pei ap can son be apres at next 

ay evening’s session, I suggest t they recognized to 
have their bills considered. 

Mr. SAWYER. With that understanding I am perfectly willing to 


@ withdraw my objection. 


The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WILBER] be permitted to have the bills indicated by them considered. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


MARY M. SWEET. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE called up for consideration the bill (H. R. 955) 
granting a pension to Mary M. Sweet. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisionsand 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary M. Sweet, the widow of 
George W. Sweet, late a private in Company A, Seventy-third Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, 


The report (by Mr. YODER) is as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions. to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 


ting a pension to wary a: Sweet, have had the same under considera- 


955) gran 
tion, and beg leaye to submit followi 5 

Mary M. Sweet is the widow of George W. Sweet, who enlisted in Company 
A, Seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volunteers, November 12, 1861, and was dis- 
charged upon surgeon's certificate of disability May 5, 1554, because of 
sbot wound of head of left tibia, received in the battle of Gettysburgh, Pa., July 
2, 1863, which resulted in necrosis and adhesion. For this disability he was 
pensioned, and in receipt of pension at the rate of $14 per month at date of his 
death, July 3, 1885. The widow's claim has been rejected on the ground that 
in the opinion of the medical referee of the Pension Bureau the death cause is 
not epg Sema ae to his military service. 

Dr, T. Irwin testifies that he first became acquainted with the soldier in 1873; 
then treated him fora combination of neuralgia and rheumatism, affecting his 
lower limbs, especially the left, and back. Soldier attributed his trouble to the 
wound of left leg. Treated him again for neuralgic troubles in April, 1875. 
About June, 1885, afflant examined soldier and found him suffering from a con- 
tinual and distressing cough, hurried breathing, weak and rapid pulse, Sead 
emaciation, presenting altogether a clear case of the latter stages of ph 
pulmonalis, Just prior to his death he also suffered from mdema of feet, ex- 
seeding te ee of wounded leg. 

Dr. W. G. Dawson testifies that he has treated soldier more or less from his 
return from the Army until his death, during which time his nervous system 
was much impaired; gave him special care from February 15, 1885, till near his 
death, and considers his death the result of his old and chronic troubles, which 
had pra undermined his life power. 

It is shown that about January. 1855, soldier received an additional injury to 
his side by reason ofa fall received while walking slong the road. The wounded 
pacts gave ways throwing him upon a rock, and from that time on he commenced 
ailing rapidly. . 

‘The widow’s case is greatly strengthened by a careful examination of the 
papers in the invalid claim. As far back as 1872 he made claim for increase of 

ension on account of neuralgia caused by the wound, rheumatism, disease of 

ungs and heart, and in support of his allegations filed what appears to your 
committee evidence sufficient to have granted him pension in addition to that 
granted him for the wound had the laws then in force permitted such action. 

The medical examinations in the case afford additional proof of the justice 
ofthe widow's claim. An examination in May, 1867, reveals the existence of 
h in no small d . One in March, 1968, shows the same. The 
certificate of examination of October 15, 1872, shows rheumatism of spinal chord, 
left shoulder, and lumbar regions, which the surgeon says may fairly be as- 
cribed to deranged vital action and the establishment of a rheumatic diathesis 
from primary injury. September 6, 1875, an examining surgeon makes the fol- 
lowing certificate: 

“ Exit on outer aspect of leg, fracturing the tibia and fibula. On the tibia the 
cicatrix is deep and adherent, permitting the introduction of the finger to the 
depth of an inch. Muscles of limb atrophied, Biceps muscle contracted. I 
find an impaired condition of general health by reason of rheumatic diathesis 
by reason of the wound, He is emaciated and countenance pale.” 

Subsequent examinations point to a continuous decay of the vital powers, 
marked emaciation, and, finally, well-developed disease of lungs. The state- 
ment made by Dr. Dawson, heretofore referred to, to the effect that the soldier's 
death was the result of “his old and chronic troubles,” would seem justifiable 
from the whole history in the case, as appears by the several medical examina- 
tions in the ease. There is no doubt in the minds of this committee as to the 
direct connection between the soldier’s death cause and his military service. 
The claim of the soldier for the additional disabilities alleged as far back as 
1872 appears to have been ignored entirely in the latter adjudication of his in- 
song applications, which in a measure accounts for the rejection of the widow’s 

m 


Bel ieving the claim meritorious, your committee report favorably on the ac- 
companying bill and ask that it do pass. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with a recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

CHARLES H. SMITH. 

Mr. WILBER called up for consideration the bill (H. R. 5249) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles H. Smith. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the present pension of Charles H. Smith, late corporal 
Company K, Seventy-sixth New York Volunteers, be increased from $31.25 to 
$100 per month, and that the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place his name onthe pension-roll at the in rate 
above mentioned. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let us have the report in that case read. 

The report (by Mr. SAWYER) was read in part. 

On motion of Mr. BAKER, of New York, the further reading of the 
report was dispensed with. 

The report is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
5249) granting an increase of pension to Charles H, Smith, submit the following 


report: 

Phat this is one of the most remarkable cases to which the attention of the 
committee has ever been called. The number and the severity of the wounds 
received, the suffering consequent thereon, are among the marvels in the surg- 
The sad and pitiable condition in which the 


report; 


ical hist of the war. 
has lived for the twenty-four years, and in which he must continue during 
his whole future life, renders him an object of great sympathy. Two of the 


committee, physicians themselves, have made a personal examination of the 
soldier, the conditions of his wounds, and their effects, and fully corroborate 
the medical evidence attached to this report. 

The committee have attached hereto and made a part of this report the state- 
ment of the soldier, the letter of Dr. D. S. Foster, one of the prominent surgeons 
of this city, and the medical examination of Drs. Foster and Baker, extracts 
from the Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion, and a letter 
from Captain Currier, an officer in the soldier's regiment, The high personal 
character of the soldier is fully established. 

The soldier can not receive at the Pension Office the relief to which the com- 
mittee think he is entitled. 

He first was allowed a pension of $8 per month, which has been increased to 
$31.25, the highest sam he can receive under the law as it now is. 

The committee are strongly of the opinion that the soldier is entitled to the 
relief asked, and they therefore recommend that the bill do pass with the 
amendment striking ont the words * one hundred,” in the fifth line, and insert- 
ing in the place thereof the words “seventy-two.” 

" WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2, 1888, 

“ DEAR Sir: Some five weeks ago, after having seen my wounds, and having 
learned of their general condition, you introduced a bill in the House of re- 
sentatives for an increase of pension therefor, and that the committee (who 
said bill in charge) may more readily understand and appreciate their nat I 
will make a brief statement relative thereto, and of my services during the late 
war, 
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“T enlisted in the United States service, in the town of Cherry Valley, Otsego 
County, New York, October 14, 1861, being then but sixteen years old; leaving 
a widowed mother, who at that time was, and is to-day, dependent upon me for 


su rt. 
Prom the time of my enlistment to that of receiving my wounds, Iwas not 
absent from regimental duty two days, either from sickness or otherwise, 

“I participated in the following engagements: Rappahannock Station, Au- 

. 1862; ite Supi Torings, Soguk, 1862; Gainesville, August, 1862; Bull 
un, August, 1862; uth Mountain, ce taneoa" 1862; Antietam, September, 
1862; Union, November, 1862; Fredericksburgh, December, 1862; Chancellors- 
ville, May, 1863; Kelley’s Ford, June, 1863. 

“I will here state that in all of theabove engagements my regiment lost both 
in killed aud wounded; in some more, in some less. 

“On the Ist of July, 1863, my regiment opened the battle of Gettysburgh, and 
during the forenoon of that aey I received the following wounds: 

“ The first ball passed through my left thigh; the second ball entered the left 
groin, through the body, and came outat the right hip; the third ball 
entered above the left hip, passed through the body, fracturing the spinal col- 
umn, and while lying prone on my face a sheil bursting over me tore off a large 
portion of my right buttock, and in this condition I lay upon the battle-field, 
much ofthe time unconscious, for four days, without any assistance or nourish- 
ment whatever, the rebels taking my canteen of water, my haversack, shoes, 
and stockings. 

“On the night of the 4th of July my comrades found and carried me to what 
is known as the McPherson barn, and after divesting me of my clothing wrapped 
me in a blanket and laid me in tne cow-shed. 

“On the morning of the 5th I discovered that I was submerged and almost 
drowned in cow ooze. In this condition I remained until the afternoon, when 
I was taken from this barn shed, carried to a tree near by, where my comrades 
wiped me off with straw, and ae to the Christian Commission agents for 
EATS i and from them I received the first nourishment since the early morn 

uly 1. 

“I was then put on a stretcher and carried to the town of Gettysburgh. On 
the way I met the regimental surgeon, Dr. Metcalf, who examined my wounds. 
and told me that if I desired to send any communication to my mother that I 
had better do so at once, He then gave directions where I should be taken. 

“To was pieced in an old freight warehouse where there were two amputating 
tables, and where only those were brought whom the surgeons considered in- 
curable, Here I remained until the 17th of July. 

“I was totally helpless, unable to move hand or foot, and was nursed by a 
comrade. Here it was, after my wounds had been bathed and I had taken nour- 
ishment, that I realized the full extent of my wounds. I then discovered my 
food, in a partially-digested condition, passing out through my wounds on my 
left side and back, and for nine months all that I ate passed out in this way. I 
had no regular passage of the bowels during the nine months or more, 

“From this building I was taken to an express company building, by Sergt. 
William H. Myers, where I remained a few days, and was then taken to the pri- 
vate residence of Mr. Robert Sheads, where I remained until December in this 
helpless condition. 

“I had no regular physician, but strange surgeons called continually to ex- 
amine my wounds, I had no operation performed, took no medicine, as most 
of the surgeons informed me that it was impossible for me to recover, while 
some few said that ‘ while there was life there was ey ot 

“From gt este Iwas taken on acot bed to the Citizens’ Hospital, corner 
Broad and Prime streets, Philadelphia, and from there to the Cuyler Hospital, 
Germantown, where I remained until my term of enlistment expired, an 
discha' on the 24th of October, 1864. 

“At the time of my discharge I was able to move about with the assistance of 
two canes, and from that time until the present, a period of twenty-four 
years, I have had to dress my wounds two, three, and four times each day. 
‘The dressing consistsin bathing with as: nge and water, applying linen cloths, 
witha bandsge 8 yards in length and 4 inches in width wrapped around my 


was 


body. 

e. From the nature of these wounds it is necessary that an orifice be kept cpen 
to allow the gases to escape from the stomach, the gathering of which causes 
the most intense agony, so that it is necessary to have the services of a surgeon 
very frequently, 

“Suppuration continually on, and a constant discharge therefrom. 

"There have been times when I have been confined to my bed for months, 
and have had the almost constant attendance of a physician during all these 


ears. 
s “I have thus briefly stated my condition, and if you think it advisable, and 
the Committee on Pensions desire, I will gladly appear before them and show 
my wounds, that they may judge for themselves as to the truth of the matter 
and the simple justice of my claim, 

“From theabove you may think that I am Neen pein of my country for not 
dealing more liberally with me, but of this fallacy I desire to disabuse your mind. 
I did notenlist in the service of my country for the compensation which she then 
paid her soldiers, nor for the pension which she might award her disabled. I 
enlisted for the grand cause for which she was contending, irrespective of per- 
sonal comfort, life, or limb, Iresponded toevery call, performed every duty that 
devolved upon me until I was left helpless po the field of carnage; and I 
make no complaints of my country, for I believe that if our Representatives 
know of and fully understand my case they will at once recognize my claim to 
an increase of pension and p= the bill without dissension. 

“My case was reposo and appears in United States Surgeon-General 
Barnes's * Medical Works of the War’ (vol.2, page 88, I think), and r President 
Garfield was shot, one of the attending physicians having been informed of the 
similarity of my case, I was examined by him. He stated that one of my 
wounds was ofa more serious character than the President's, from the fact that 
in my case the intestines were cut, while in the other they were not punctured. 

~The above statement is a true and accurate one, and the truth of which I 
am vig to certify to under oath, and applies to House bill 5249. 


priiis “O, H. SMITH, 
“Late Corporal Company? E, Seventy-sirth New York Slate Volunteers. 
“Hon. DAVID WILBER, 
“House of Representatives.” 


““Wasnineron, D. C., March 7, 1888, 

“Sm: My attention having been called to the bill introduced by you for the 
relief of Corporal Charles H. Smith, Company K, Seventy-sixth New York Vol- 
unteers, the following statement of his case is respectfully submitted : 

“I have known Mr, Charles H. Smith for about fifteen years. Being called to 
attend him at that time, I found him suffering from wounds (four in number) 
received in the line of duty at the battle of Gettysburgh, Pa., July 1, 1863. (See 
description of wounds on accompanying pores) 

~ At that time the wound described as No. 3, which had healed at the — of 
entrance and occasioned the most suffering, wari cere: allowing a dis- 
charge of pus, wind,and fecal matter. It soon healed, and this delicate, dan- 


gerous, and painful operation of opening the intestines bas had to be performed 
as often as once a month, on an average. aning the past fifteen 

times the patient is usually confined to his 

tration, requiring attendance, 


ears. Atsuch 
in a condition of extreme pros- 


* Atall times the discharges being exceedingly offensive to himself and attend 
ants, it is necessary to dress the wounds three or four times daily with sponge 
and water, and to apply very thick padding to absorb the discharges; the pad- 
ding being secured A ndagès some 4 inches wide and 6 to & yards in length. 
“Dr. Otis, United States Army, in Medical and Surgical History, says: In 
59 cases of stercoral fistula,9 remained open, 50 closed; 17 in a month, 28 in less 
than a year, and 5 in from one to four years.” 

“Tn addition to the injury to the bladderand spinal column, this case presents 
two openings from the intestines. One remains open, the other has to be 
opened, as stated, and is the only case known to me where fistula, having 
healed, has to be opened periodically to save the patient's life. Besides the 
disability and suffering which it occasions, the expense attending such a con- 
dition is necessarily great, requires attendance, and leaves the patient with 
the conviction that he is in immediate danger at all times. 

“In my opion the canoa, mga ceed and deserving the most generous 
recognition by Congress and the Executive. 

“D. S. FOSTER, M. D., 


** No. 19 Towa Circle, 

“Hon. DAVID WILBER, 

“ House of Representatives.” 

“Medical examination in the case of Charles H, Smith, corporal Company K, 

ad agg nn Regiment New York Voluntcers, wounded at Gettysburgh, Pa., 
uly 1, 3 

"The injuries appear to have been made by four distinct missiles; the first 
three were conical balls, the fourth a fragment of shell, 

“First missile-—W ound of entrance situated on left side 1} to 2inches below the 

eat trochanter. Wound of exit upon the nates of same side near the median 

ine and just above the infragluteal fold. The ball passed deeply through the 
glutei muscles for a space of 7 inches. 

“ Second missile.—W ound of entrance in the left inguinal furrow about 2 inches 
from the anterior superior spine of the ilium, Wound of exit on the outer side 
of the right leg about 3 inches downwards and backwards from the great tro- 
chanter. The ball must have traversed the floor of the pelvic cavity and tho 
base of the bladder, emerging through the great sciatic notch, 

“ Third missile.—W ound of entrance on the left side just above the crest of the 
ilium in the line. Wound of exitnear the spinous process of the third 
lumbar vertebra. The ball must have passed through the muscles of the ab- 
dominal wall and of the back, panonna the descending colon behind the per- 
itoneum and shattering the third and fourth lumbar vertebræ. The bodies of 
the vertebræ were probably uninjured. The wound of entrance did not heal for 
eleven years. It then closed, but opens from time to time or requires to be 
opened by a surgeon in order to relieve accumulations of fecal matter and pus. 
In connection with the track of the ball in this wound a fistulous opening, 3 
inches in length, has formed over the colon, and connected with this there are 
several sinuses which burrow among the musclesof the back. This fistula dis- 
charges fecal matter and pus and requires constant attention, asit isvery prone 
to inflammation and causes much aami 

‘* Fourth missile. —About 2} inches from the spine to the right, and above the 
intergluteal furrow, a considerable portion of the erector se and glutei mus- 
cles have been torn up, ryt several large scars. The cicatricial tissue is ad- 
herent to the sacrum and the fascia in the owas 

“D. 8S. FOSTER, M. D. 


“FRANK BAKER, M. D., 
Professor of Anatomy, Georgetown University. 
“ WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7, 1888.” 


“ [Case 269, page 88, Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion, 
part second, surgical volume.]"’ > 
“Corporal C. H. Smith, Company K, Seyenty-sixth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteers, aged twenty years, was wounded at Gettysburgh, July 1, 1863, by a 
conoical ball. He was admitted to the Seminary Hospital from the field, where 
he had been treatedin a private house, and was afterwards transferred to the 
Citizens’ Volunteer Hospital at Philadelphia, where he was admitted on Octo- 
ber 3. He was transferred to Germantown March 14, and admitted to Cuyler 
Hospital on the same day, with ‘gunshot wound of abdomen, perforating cavit 
and injuring intestines,’ * * * and disch the service October 24, 1864, 
Pension Examiner Horace Lathrop, of Otsego, New York, reported, August 30, 


1866: 

“* Ball entered left side just above the crest of the ilium, 2 inches above the 
anterior superior spinous process, downward and backward through the 
wing of the ilium, and out near the last lumbar vertebra. There is now an 
opening in both localities, and the anterior one discharges fecal matter. The 
colon is probably wounded. e requires constant assistance from another per- 
son: his other wounds are healed. Disability total.’ 

“In the Washington Post of July 10, 1881 (soon after President Garfield was 
shot), appeared the following: 

Dr. Pope, of this city, cites the following case of recovery from desperate 
gunshot wounds, which probably has no parallel in the annals of war: 

“*Mr. C. H. Smith, a non-commissioned officer in the Seventy-sixth Regiment 
New York Volunteers, at the battle of Gettysburgh, July 1, 1863, received the 
following wounds: 

“* The first bullet passed clean through the left thigh, close to the body; the 
second entered the left groin, through what is called Poupart’s ligament, graz- 
ing the iliac blood vessels and nerves; traversed the pelvis, paming directly 
through the bladder and hip bones, came out a little behind the right hip-joint; 
the third entered the body just above the crest of the left ilium, commonly 
called the edge of the hip-bone, traversed obliquely the abdominal cavity, pass- 
ing through the descending colon or large intestine, came out close by the spine, 
partially shattering the bodies of the lumbar vertebra. 

“All these wounds, by minie-bullets, were received within fifteen minutes, 
and finally, as the crash of battle on that part of the field rolled away, as he la 

rone upon his face, a shell burst directly over him. The explosion jerked h 
Body upward from the ground and the ra iron tore away masses of flesh 
from the nates or buttocks down to the sacrum, For four days and nights he 
lay ot the field without food, drink, or shelter, ex to the glaring sun 
and chilling dews, dozens of dead bodies lying around him, while night prowl- 
ers, ghouls of the battle-field, robbed the wounded and the slain. 

* ‘On the fifth day the relief party picked him up, roiled him in a blanket, and 
laid him in a cow-shed, the only shelter, where for two days he was almost im- 
mersed in cow-o0ze; then he was taken to an old house, where for seventeen 
days he lay on his back on a hard board Sp 

“*The regimental surgeon looked for his death at any moment, but he lived 
on, improved, took not a single particle of medicine; nor were his wounds 
ibed, the urine dribbling through the wound in thespine. Finally, after sev- 
eral months, he recovered 10 a certain extent, and now this battle-scarred vet- 
eran, modest and courteous gentleman, resides in this city.’” 


“SHERBURNE, N. Y., March 9, 1888. 
“Sr: The bill you introduced in the House of Representatives on Janua: 
16, 1888, to increase the pension of Corporal ergs 3 E Smith, of Company K, 
Seventy-sixth Regiment New York Volunteers, mérits your earnest attention 
and the respect and favorable consideration or Gonarenn 


1888. 
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“I will state for your information that I have known Corporal Smith since 
1861, when he enlisted at Cherry Valley, Otsego County, New York. He wasa 
good and faithful soldier, performing his duty satisfactorily in eyery particular 
up to the battle of Bull Run, August, 1862, when I was wounded, he remaining 
with the regiment until the battle of Getiveboreh, where he was desperately 
wounded by three minie-balls and a piece of shell. 

“He lay four days upon the battle-field, subject to the exposure of the intense 
heat of the July sun and the chilling dews of night, without any care, food, or 
shelter whatever. 

“From time to time during the past eighteen years I have seen his wounds, 
and.can testify from paeonal knowledge of their severity and the great amount 
of suffering which they entail upon him, and the constant care and attention 
we he requires in consequence thereof, both from a surgeon and an attend- 
ant. 

“In conclusion, I think I but voice the sentiment of the loyal people of the 
coun when I say I hope this act of justice will be done to one who gave u 
all, and freely offered his life to his country in her time of need, and has, an 
must ~~ continue, to suffer so much from wounds received in her service. 


ally, yours, 
“R. W. CARRIER, 
“ Late Captain Seventy-sizth Regiment New York Volunteers. 
“Hon, DAVID WILBER, 
‘i House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.” 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions was 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. CARUTH. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of a 
bill which I will send to the desk. : 

Mr. SAWYER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the title of the next bill on 
the Calendar. 

Mr. WARNER. I can present, I think, a special reason why this 
bill which I hold in my hand should be called up now. I have been 
here at every one of these evening sessions, and I expect to be here at 
every one during this Congress. Therefore I would like to call upa 
pill by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SAWYER. LIobject. I donot know what the special ground is. 

Mr. WARNER. I say that I have been here at every evening session 
during this Congress, and expect to be present at every evening session 
hereafter. Therefore I ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. SAWYER. I object. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. Iam obliged to go away from the city 
to-night to be absent several days. I desire very much to have con- 
sidered the case of a lady seventy-five years of age who is near her grave. 
I am exceedingly anxious to take to her the news that her bill has 

The bill is short, and also the report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BAKER] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill for the 
reasons which he has stated. Is there objection? 

Mr. SAWYER. I ask the gentleman whether he will be here next 
Friday evening. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I hope to be; but I wish this bill passed 
now, so that I may take the news of its passage to this old lady. 

Mr. BLAND. I think we had better go on with the Calendar. 


MRS. ARABELLA CODDINGTON, 


The next business on the Calendar was the bill (S. 293) granting a 
pension to Mrs. Arabella Coddington. 

Mr. GEAR. I ask that this bill be considered. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to yne on the pension roll, at the rate of $25 per month, 
the name of Mrs. Arabella Coddington, widow of E. H. Coddington, late cap- 
tain of Company H, Forty-fifth Regiment of Iowa Infantry Volunteers, in lieu 
of the pension she now receives. 


The report (by Mr. SPOONER) was read, as follows: 


Mrs. Arabella Coddington is the widow of Eli H. Coddington, who was aser- 
geant of Company F, Fourteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteers, andalso a captain 
ot Company H, Forty-fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteers, which latter rank he 
held at the time of his final discharge. 

The soldier lost his left arm from a gunshot wound received in action at Fort 
Donelson, Tennessee, February 13, 1862, he then being a sergeant, and was dis- 
charged for disability August 15,1862. He was su! uently mustered into sery- 
ice as captain of Company H, Forty-fifth Iowa Volunteers,and served until 
September 16, 1864, when he was m out with his company. 

was pensioned for loss of his arm and its results, first at $8 per month, and 
subsequently, by reason of increasing disability, ete., at $15, then at $18, and 
finally at $24 per month, which last-named rate of pension he was receiving at 
the time of his death. 

He died July 30, 1877, of consumption. After his death his widow was pen- 
sioned at the rate of $8 per month, on the puna that the loss of arm ofthe sol- 
dier (which was assumed as the origin of the cause of soldier's death) occurred 
when the soldier was a se t. 

The medical evidence on file, which is very full and particular, shows that the 
soldier suffered, after said wound, and while in hospital from chronic diarrh 
which reduced him to a mere skeleton and very nearly caused his death; and 
that after his final di his general health was badly shattered and his sys- 
tem greatly debilitated as the result of said wound and his army service, inca- 
pacitating him for ph cal and largely for mental labor, and finally resulting in 
consumption, of which he died. 

Although the loss of his arm a pears to have been the chief primary cause of 
said increasing disabilities and their result, your committee are inclined to con- 
cede something as a co-operating cause as the result of service of the soldier 
while a captain, not only in recognition of the patriotism which induced a man 
80 ores. mutilated to again enter the military service, but also for the, 
perhaps, more practical reason that they are led to believe, in view of the medi- 
cal history of his case, that said latter service must have aggravated, and prob- 


peed San some of the disabilities which eventually terminated in the sol- 
jer’s dea! 

An additional reason exists which renders the widow’s claim for increase za 
culiarly meritorious. Prior to her marriage with the soldier she was a hospital 
nurse, served faithfully as such, was ex to and contracted a contagious dis- 
ease (measles), with which she was seriously and dangerously sick, from which 
and its results her health was so seriously and permanently impaired that she 
is a suffering invalid at the present time, and largely disabled from doing any 
labor for her own support. 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BAKER, of New York. I renew my request for the considera- 
tion of this bill for the benefit of the old lady whose case I have already 
mentioned. 

Mr. BLAND. Let us have the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the next bill. 


HENRY STAFFORD. 


The next business on the Calendar was the bill (S. 679) granting a 
pension to Henry Stafford. 

Mr. SPOONER. I ask that this bill be considered. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisionsand 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Henry Stafford, late a member of 
Company K,Seventh Regiment of Iowa Veteran Volunteer Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. SPOONER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (5.679) 
granting a pension to Henry Stafford, respectfully report: 

That they adopt the accompanying Senate report as their own, and recom- 
mend the passage of the bill. 


(“Senate Report No. 136, Fiftieth Congress, first session.] 


“The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 679) granting 
a pension to Henry Stafford, have examined the same, and report: 

“Henry Stafford, of Company K, Seventh Regiment Iowa Veteran Volunteer 
Infantry, made claim for a pension, which was rejected by the Pension Bureau 
March 5, 1886. This action was affirmed by the First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior July 28,1887. The ground of rejection was the absence of any record 
of the all rheumatism and disease of the lungs, no testimony shoning 
treatment therefor while claimant was in the military service, and no medi 
evidence showing such treatment prior to1872. The Commissioner of Pensions 
states in his letter transmitting the papers to the chairman of this committee 
that ‘ the disabilities being classed as obscure, the testimony of laymen can not 
be accepted to show the facts.’ This statement also appears in the opinion of 
the First Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

“The claim is based on allegations that, during the Atlanta campaign, the 
soldier contracted disease of the lungs and chronic rheumatism. 

“This re-enlisted yeteran has no hospital record, and, in the light of the testi- 
mony, it is to his credit that he has not. 

“Dr. Thomas S, Mealey deposes that he was his family physician before the 
war; that he never gave him any medicine (referring, evidently, to the period 
beore. the war); and that before going into his regiment claimant was in good 

t 

“James Montgomery, a private in the same company, de that at the 
time of enlistment claimant was ‘a strong, able-bodied man, free from disease, 
and had no symptoms of rheumatism or lung disease;’ that at Dallas and Big 
Shanty, Ga., he was , while marchingand on guard duty, to rain; that 
he contracted something like cramps while in camp, and from that time on had 
rheumatism, sometimes in one part of his body and sometimes in another, and 
had also sharp painsin his lungs and difficult breathing; that when he took 
cold he suffered very much; that these lls continued until he was discharged 
and since, up to the present time; and that claimant is totally unfit for hard 
labor. The grounds of this affidavit are stated to be the personal knowledge 
of the deponent. 

“James W. Campbell, a comrade, deposes to the same effect. 

“Timothy Spencer, the captain of claimant's company, deposes that claimant 
was a well man before he enlisted; that during June, 1864, near Big Shanty, Ga., 
hecontracted, from ure, lung and rheumatism, from which he never 
fully recovered. ‘Being very ambitious, he remained with the company until 
the close of the war, and did duty at times, but was very much broken in 
health. He was an excellent soldier.’ Deponent knows these facts from *be- 
ing personally present with the command.’ Asked for another statement, Ca 
tain Spencer writes tothe Commissioner February 19, 1883, that Stafford, ‘ while 
marching and fighting day and night, through rain and mud, in the Atlanta 
campaign in Georgia, took sick with a cough, and Sa pear eh lameness in 
the shoulders, and for a great part of the time was unfit for duty, and was very 
much ged in appearance. 

“Michael Craft deposes that he has known claimant since 1865, and that ever 
since then he has been afflicted with rheumatism so badly as to lay him up for 
days and weeks at a time, and unfit him for doing any manual labor; has fre- 
quently heard claimant complain of pain in his heart and weakness of lungs; 
and has been a near neighbor of claimant for eighteen years. 

“To the same effect is the affidavit of James H. Frosher, who has known 
claimant ever since he came from the war in 1865, and has frequently worked 
for him, nt being a farmer, 

“Dr. R. J. Jay has treated claimant at different times since 1875 until 1882, 
for lung troubles and rheumatism. Claimant’s condition has been such ever 
since deponent has known him (1875) as to render him unable to labor, at least 
half the time, 

“ Dr. Mealey deposes, in addition to his former testimony, that he first vis- 

ted claimant September 19, 1872, and treated him then for chronic rheumatism, 

“The claimant was examined by a board of examining surgo in 1882, who 
report their opara that his disability originated in the service and in the line 
of duty, and t he is not incapacitated for obtaining his subsistence by manual 
labor. The disability is rheumatism; can discover no lung trouble. He was 
examined again January 7, 1885, two of the examining surgeons being of the 
board which examined him in 1882. As to lung disease the report is adverse, 
but it states that ‘his co is caused by the disease of his throat.’ The report 
also states that there is a difference in the two sides of his body, resultiug from 
the effects of rheumatism on the muscles. His right shoulder is lower than the 
left. The right scapula is uncommonly ronan 

“The muscles of the right side of his chest and right arm are soft and flabby. 
Raising the right arm causes pain. We find tender points as follows: To the 
right of the fourth and sixth dorsal vertebra, in the right fifth intercostal space, 
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“The claimant applied by letter, in 1884 and 1855, to Messrs. Ashton and Mor- 
gan, who, your committee infer, were the surgeons of his regiments, for eyi- 

ence, but they answered that they had no records and no recollection on the 
subject of his disability. Want of recollection by a surgeon of an individual 
case, in such a campaign as that of Atlanta, is not aT} g. ct recollec- 
tions, unassisted by records, would, after the lapse of twenty years, be suspi- 
cious. Besides, as Captain Spencer's testimony shows, this man did not seek 
medical aid, but, on the contrary, being an ‘excellent soldier,’ and very tam- 
bitions, remained with the company until the close of the war.’ : 

“ As to the objection that claimant did not calla doctor until 1872, he NS ore 
this by saying that he took domestic remedies and patent medicines. This is 
what the majority of men living on a farm in the country do. The mere fact 
that he did not call a physician until 1572 weighs nothing against the mass of 
uncontradicted testimony by which this faithful soldier has sustained hisclaim. 
The diseases which afflict him may be ‘ obscure,’ according to medical classifi- 
cation, but the evidence in this case is plain to common sense, even if it is that 
ea ‘laymen, and it would establish claimant’s case in any court in Christen- 

om. 


“The passage of the bill is recommended," 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I understand the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND] withdraws his objection to the consideration of 
my bill. 

Yir. MORRILL. I move that the committee rise. 
Mr. BAKER, of New York. Before that is done, I hope my friend 
from Kansas will allow this bill to be considered. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let us pass in the House the bills already acted on 
in the Committee of the Whole; and afterward, if there should be time, 
the gentleman can obtain unanimous consent for the consideration of 
his bill. 

The motion of Mr. MORRILL, that the committee rise, wasagreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and theS er pro tempore having 
resumed the chair, Mr. DocKERY reported the Committee of the 
Whole, having had under consideration pension bills on the Private 
Calendar, had directed him to report sundry bills with various recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, is any action of the House required 
now in relation to the bill for the relief of Mrs. Ricketts? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That bill will come up in regular or- 
der. Itis among those from the Committee of the Whole 
House with amendments. The bills reported without amendments 
will be first taken up. 

BILLS PASSED WITHOUT AMENDMENTS. 

Bills of the following titles, reported without amendment, were sev- 
erally ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being en- 
ere accordingly read the third time, and passed, namely: 


4 


A bill (H. R. 4845) granting a pension to Wilhelmina Kuhlmann; 
A bill (H. R. 88) ting a pension to Sally A. Randall; 

A bill (H. R. 5237) granting a pension to Noah S. Cramer; 

A bill AE S25) granting a pension to Noah 

A bill (H. R. 5234) granting a pension to Cyrenius G. Stryker; 
A bill (H. R. 7181) granting a pension to Aletta V. Quick; 

A bill (H. R. 2167) for the relief of George E. Oliphant; 

A bill (H. R. 130) granting a pension to John E. Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 431) granting a pension to Hannah Varquison; 

1 DUE EE 605) cantons Coe S Bee 
A bill (H. R. 955) granting a pension to Mary M. 


BILLS PASSED WITH AMENDMENTS. 
reported to bills of the following titles were several]; 
engrossed 
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and the bills as amended were ordered to be and 
third time; and being engrossed, they were accordingly read 
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ADVERSE REPORT. 
bill (H. R. 8117) granting a pension to Mrs. Juliet G. Howe, re- 
adversely, was laid on the table. 
SENATE BILLS PASSED WITHOUT AMENDMENTS. 


The 
ported 


bill (8. 173) pom agg B. Vi 
A granting a pension enry ery; 
A bil (S. 299) granting a pension toMrs. Arabella Coddington; and 
A bill (S. 679) granting a pension to Henry Stafford. 

SENATE BILLS PASSED WITH AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments to Senate bills of the following titles were severally | to 


agreed to; and the bills as amended were ordered toa third reading, 
and were accordingly read a third time, and passed, namely: : 


existin 
of this claimant, as stated by himself, it is in our ent 
t, y pejs judgm: of 


A bill (S. 752) granting a pension to Mrs. Elvira L. Johnson, widow 
Commodore Philip C. Johnson; and 
A bill (S. 300) granting a pension to Mrs. Juliet G. Howe. 
FRANCES ANNE PYNE RICKETTS. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. A bill (8.393) for the relief of Frances 
Anne Pyne Ricketts has been reported with the understanding that the 
bill shall go over until Monday next after the reading of the Journal. 
It is also understood that the amendment of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND] and the amendments of the committee shall be 
considered as pending, and that the previous question shall apply to 
those amendments as well as to the passage of the bill. The under- 
standing also goes to the extent of allowing fifteen minutes of debate 
on each side. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is the understanding. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will go over under that agree- 
ment. 

Mr. MORRILL moved to reconsider the several votes; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

SIDNEY W. WHITELOCK. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Pri- 
vate Calendar from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 7490) 
for the relief of Sidney W. Whitelock, and put it upon its passage. 

f The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be read, subject to objec- 
on. $ 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to place on the pension-roll the name of Sidney W. Whitelock, late a pri- 
vate in Company K, Eleventh Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, subj 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iask unanimous consent to dispense with the read- 
ing of the report in this case. This is one of the strongest cases Ihave 
examined, and I have looked into every paper in connection with it. 
I knowitisa case. 

There being no objection, the reading of the report was dispensed with, 
and it was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 


This soldier enlisted February 21, 1862, and was discharged April 20, 1965. 
October 20, 1879, he filed an application for pensi sciatica and spinal 
disease contracted from exposure. The case was rejected on the ground that 
there was no record, and that the evidence filed failed to establish origin in the 
service. 

Abundant evidence is offered to show the soundness of the soldier at enlist- 
ment, but your committee feel that this is unnecessary, as the long service of 
os acres ought to be suficient to establish that fact. 


time before 


he was able to a his regiment; that he testifies from personal knowledge, 
being present when claimant contracted the disability. 

Samuel Boyer and W. T. Whitlock, privates in the same ent, testify that 
claimant contracted disease of the liver, which terminated in spinal complaint 


and sciatica, while in the service, as the result of exposure. 

Dr. J. Benjamin testifies that he was claimant's family physician from 1265 to 
1872, and from time to time during that period he treated him for chronic rheu- 
matism, and that during the time he was not able to perform any labor nearly 
Dr A Becher ts tifles, February 14, 1882, that he has bee icing medici 

r. J T tes! e k e n practicing medicine 
about twenty years; has known claimant since June, 1865, a since then up to 
the present time; that he treated ciaimant for disease of the spine and chronic 
rheumatism ; that the disability should be rated at one-half. 

Dr. T. Wakefield testifies, Feb: 14, 1882, that he has been practicing med- 
icine for eleven years; has known claimant for about ten years; that claimant 
took medicine from him for a few months in 1875; that he treated him at that 
time for a diseased condition of the spinal nerves, complicated by chronic rheu- 
matism; that he should be rated at one-half. 

D. Tucker testifies that claimant has been more or less unfit for manual 
since discharge, by reason of rheumatism and other diseases. _ 

Charles K. Goodnow testifies that he has been intimately acquainted with 
claimant since 1865 and has seen him on an average once or twice every week 
during each year. Since they have known him they have seen him only able 
to go around on crutches, and from seeing him and eee a him they are 
satiated tink Ke So Aonad mail han bers ever since they first knew him. 

Fred. W. Sumner testifies to an acquaintance since 167, and has seen claim- 
ant on an syerage once a week during that time. He has been incapaci(ated 
from the performance of manual Jabor at least one-fourth the time, 

brad pas at Litchfield, Minn., October 15, 1881, rates him at 
in tated from obtaining a subsistence by manual labor, and adds 
is probably permanent. | 
All of the witnesses are vouched for as being men of high character. 


It seems to your committee that this is an unusually strong case, as the incur- 
rence of the disability in the its existence at time of „and con- 
tinuance since have estab They therefore recommend the passage 


of the bill. 
There being no objection, the bill was considered and ordered to be 
for a third reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly 
read the third time, and 
Mr. MACDONALD moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 


table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
NANCY VAN DYNE. 
Mr. BAKER, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous; consent 
discharge the Private Calendar from the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 7094) granting a pension to Nancy Van Dyne, and put it 
upon its passage. 


1888. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be read subject to objec- 


n. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted. ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of arag Baler e, 
mother of James B. Van Dyne, who was a private in Company B, Thirty-third 
New York Volunteers, and late orderly sergeant in Company Í, First Regiment 
New York Veteran Cavalry, and pay her at the rate of $12 per month. 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) was read, as follows: 


Nancy Van Dyne, of Palmyra, N. Y., aged sixty-seven years, is the mother 
of James B. Van Dyne, late a private in the First Veteran Cavalry Volunteers 
of New York, in which he enlisted in Au , 1863, after having served from 
October, 1861, in the Thirty-third Regiment New York Volunteers. This mother 
gave to the Union Army two other sons, namely, Charles H. Van Dyne, who 
was à member of the One hundred and sixtieth New York Volunteers in 1862, 
and Peter H. Van Dyne, who entered the United States Navy in 1864. The 
former son died in January, 1573, and the latter is a resident of engo, IN., an 
invalid, unable to labor, has no means, and is unable to help his mother. 

Nancy Van Dyne is the daughter of Seneca Page, who enlisted in the Ninth 
or Eighth Regiment of New York Heavy Artillery, at Auburn, N. Y., in No- 
vember, 1863, and who was probably killed in battle, and so far as we can know 
fills an unknown grave, for he was never heard from after the month of De- 
cember, 1863. 

The son James, subsequent to his enlistment in the First Veteran Cavalry, 
and prior to proceeding to the front with his regiment, married, but there were 
no children born of said marriage. He wasin the battle of Creek, taken 

risonerand confined in Confederate prisons at Lynchburgh, Danville, and Salis- 
tury, In the winter of 1865 he was paroled at Wilmington, N. C.; from there 
sent to Annapolis, Md., which place he reached March 7, 1885, weak and cma- 
ciated owing to lack of food, and at that place the mother met him and re- 
mained with him until March 26, 1865, when he died. 

Shortly after the death of James his widow married one Charles E. Wilbur. 
This was in July, 1865 or 1865. With her Wilbur lived about three years, and 
then procured a divorce on the ground of the woman's unfaithfulness. At the 
time of the divorce the parties resided in Palmyra, and shortly thereafter the 
unfaithful wife left for parts unknown, and her whereabouts have ever since 
been and are now unknown. 

The mother, Nancy Van Dyne, is in destitute circumstances, dependent upon 
charity for her support. 

Itap that the widow of James B. Van Dyne received a pension as such 
up to July 3, 1866, which scems from the report from the Pension Bureau to be 
the date on which she married, 

The mother made spplientian for a pension as the mother of James, but the 
same was rejected for the reasons stated. 

pim claim of this mother is, in the opinion of your committee, entirely meri- 
torious. 

Your committee report the bill TO and recommend its passage with 
an amendment striking ont after the word “ Cavalry,” in line 8, and inserting 
m> bisos thereof the words “ subject to the proyisions and limitations of the pen- 

on laws. 


There being no objection, the bill was considered and the amendment 
to. 


agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and being en: , it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the biil was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was to. 

And then (the hour of 10 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. having arrived) 
the Speaker pro tempore declared the House adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. E. P. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 9584) to place the name of 
yani B. Hadley on the pension-roll—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 9585) for the relief of Thomas J. 
Powell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 9586) to amend the military record 
of Samuel & Troy—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 3 

By Mr. GER: A bill (H. R. 9587) ting a pension to 
Louise F. D. Hoit—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GEAR: A bill (H. R. 9588) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to place on the pension-rolls the name of James Freeman— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. T. D. JOHNSTON: A bill (H. R. 9589) forthe relief of Lu- 
cinda Simonds, widow and legal representative of J. R. Simonds, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 9590) for the relief of Mrs. Susan 
Scotield—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PIDCOCK: A bill (H. R. 9591) granting a pension to Peter 
V. Weaver—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, SAWYER: A bill (H. R. 9592) for the relief of Adoniram 
J. Kose—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 9593) for the relief of the heirs of 
H. Barrus—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9594) for relief of Fred Jones, of Lenoir County, 
North Carolina—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPOONER: A bill (H. R. 9595) granting a pension to David 
A. Yeaw—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRUBLE: A bill (H. R. 9596) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Peter Cress—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VANCE: A bill (H. R. 9597) for the relief of Edward Pearl— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 9598) granting a pension to Mar- 
garet S. Heintzelman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. T. L. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 9599) granting a pension 
to Patrick Farrell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. E. P. ALLEN: Petition of Litchfield Grange, of Hillsdale 
County, Michigan, for the enactment of laws that will protect pur- 
chasers of patented articles—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. C. R. BRECKINRIDGE: Petition of Daniel Hammon, of 
Prairie County, and of John C. Clements, administrator of Samuel Clem- 
ents, of Prairie County, Arkansas, for reference of their claims to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE: Petition of the Board of Trade 
of Frankfort, Ky., against the passage of House bill 4923—to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the War Department. 

By Mr. CANNON: Petition of O. P. Frick, for relief of acting assist- 
ant surgeons United States Army—to the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs. 

By Mr. COBB: Petition of Mrs, F. W. Brown, widow of John U. 
Brown, of Macon County, Alabama, for reference of her claim to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims, » 

By Mr. COTHRAN (by request): Petition of citizens of Liberty, S. 
C., against the passage of bill to restrict the use of cotton-seed oil or 
beef fat in the composition of lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FORNEY: Petition of Elizabeth C. Hill, of Saylesville, Cher- 
okee County, Alabama, for reference of her claim to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of W. A. McMillan, of John McAnnally, of R. B. 
Simms, of T. L. Weaver, of Samuel C. Ward, of J. R. Wimberg, of L. 
M. Turner, of J. R. Baxter, of W. T. Ewing, of E. C. Lusk, of John C. 
Slack, of J. A. Elliott, of Thomas Thompson, of Samuel S. Holbrook, 
of Thomas Childers, of Abbie R. Wiggs, and of James Lawson, late 
postmasters, of Alabama, for relief—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of G. W. Gilbert and 33 others, of Parker, 
of S. B. Howe and 93 others, of Valley Springs, of D. S. Waldo and 
105 others, of Lincoln County, and of Nelson H. Twogood and 25 others, 
of Fulton, Dak., for the retention of the present tariff on flax and flax 
products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JACKSON: Additional testimony to accompany bill for the 
relief of George Harkins—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAGAN; Petition of M. Haulihan and others, for back pay 
under the eight-hour law—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. LEE: Petition of L. B. Wheeler, for payment of his war 
claim—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MILLS: Petition of citizens of Washington County, Texas, 
against branding or taxing refined lard, etc.—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Hon. Charles A. Miner and 30 others, 
citizens of Wilkes Barre, Pa., for reduction of letter postage—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PHELAN: Petition of John R. Greer, administrator of Da- 
vid S. Greer, of Shelby County, and of Eliza B. Pugh, widow of James 
F. Pugh, of Hardeman County, Tennessee, for reference of their claims 
to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of George Fletcher and others, to re- 
peal that portion of the internal-revenue laws which class druggists as 
liquor dealers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Board of Trade of Philadelphia, Pa., to abol- 
ish all direct taxes levied on the people of the United States—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of Sarah G. Collins, and of Will- 
iam L. Collins, of Franklin County, and of Thomas Bailey, of Lincoln 
County, Tenn for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of Louisa B. Worthen, of Pulaski County, 
Arkansas, for reference of her war claim to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. J. E. RUSSELL: Petition from the Texas Woolen Mills, of 
Oxford, and of citizens of Holden, Mass., to secure pure lard—to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of citizens of Eastern North Carolina, 
asking Congress to authorize the purchase by the Government of the 
New Berne and Beaufort Canal—to the Committee on Railways and 


By Mr. SOWDEN: Petition of Dr. R. J. Linderman and others, of . 
the Tenth district of Pennsylvania, for repeal of all special internal- 
revenue licenses for druggists—tothe Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOWNSHEND: Petition of Lewis F. Carey and of Samuel 
L. M. Proctor, for relief—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, papers to accompany bills for the relief of Sarah Allen and of 
John Pendergrast—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, petitions to grant pensions to Elizabeth Wilson and to Mary M. 
Shipley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of Thomas Harrington— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition and papers to accompany bill for relief of James A. 
McFarland—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of James M. Garvin, for an invalid pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, paper in the claim of William Aud—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

_ Also, petition of W. B. Fleming, for a pension—to the Committee on 

Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Edmund Drake, for payment of his war claim—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TRACEY: Petition of the Cigar Makers’ Union, of Albany, 
N. Y., against the repeal of the internal-revenue tax on cigars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VANCE: Petition of Edward Pearl, for removal of charge of 
desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILKINSON: Papers in the case of R. H. Crider, for relief— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr.-YOST: Petition of J. T. McCrum & Son and others, of Lexing- 
ton, Va, for repeal of that portion of the internal-revenue law impos- 
ing a license on druggists—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sey- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 

By Mr. BURROWS: Of citizens of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

By Mr. FORAN: Of 40 citizens of Garrettsville, Ohio. 

By Mr. GROUT: Of C. H. Kottion and 28 others, citizens of Ver- 


mont. 

By Mr. HUDD: Of T. A. Thorp and others, of Wisconsin 

By Mr. LONG: Of G. F. Pinkham and 16 others, citizens ‘of Wollas- 
ton, Mass. 

By Mr. PARKER: Of C, E. Rees and others, citizens of Clayton, N. Y. 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: Of citizens of Calloway County, and 
of the Princeton Gun Club, of Princeton, Ky. 

By Mr. SYMES: Of citizens of Denver, Colo. 

By Mr. WILKINS: Petition of J. F. Meek and 50 others, citizens of 
Coshocton, Ohio. 

The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by means of certain import duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: Of B. F. Martin and 19 others, of Benning- 
ton, and of Charles F. Porter and 37 others, of Oxford, N. H. 

By Mr. GROUT: Of citizens of Andover, Vt. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Of farmers of Fond du Lac County, Wis- 
consin. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Of D. A. Knapp and 19 others, of North Clove, 

BE 


The following petition, praying for the enactment of a law to estab- 
lish a system of telegraphy, to be owned and controlled by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and operated in connection with the Post- 
Office Department, was referred to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads: 

3y Mr. PERRY: Of numerous citizens of South Carolina. 


The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: 

_ _ By Mr. BURROWS: Of members of Frank scented Post, No. 64, 

Grand Army of the Republic, of Michigan. 

By Mr. CHEADLE: Of ex-Union soldiers and sailors of Cicero, Ham- 
ilton County, Indiana. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Of ex-soldiers and sailorsof the Sixth district 
of New York. 

By Mr. J. H. O’NEALL: Of ex-Union soldiers, sailors, and citizens 
of Shoals, Huron, Martin, and Lawrence Counties, Indiana, 

By Mr. SHIVELY: Of Post No. 429, Grand Army of the Republic, 
of Mentone, Ind. 

The following petitions for an increase of compensation of fourth-class 
postmasters were referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


By Mr. BARNES: Of citizens of Hephzibah, Richmond County, 


eorgia. 
By Mr. T. J. HENDERSON: Of William Taylor, jr., and 33 others, 
citizens of Whiteside County, Ilinois. 


~ The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law provid- 


ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 


By Mr. HITT: Of 132 citizens of Ogle County, Illinois. \ 

By Mr. PERRY: Of 87 citizens of Greenville County, South Carolina. 

By Mr. VANCE: Of 123 citizens of Hartford County, Connecticut. 

By Mr. WILKINS: Of 57 citizens of Licking County, and of 92 citi- 
zens of Muskingum County, Ohio. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, April 21, 1888. © 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 

fa Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terda; 

Mr HOLMAN. Iask unanimous consent to dispense with the read- 
ing of so much of the Journal as relates to the introduction of reports 
of committees, 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the Journal was read and approved. 


ADMISSION OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 185) to provide for 
the admission of the State of South Dakota into the Union, and for the 
organization of the Territory of North Dakota; which was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee on the Territories. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, precisely a similar bill has been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Territories, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be considered on Monday next. 

Mr. RANDALL. What time on Monday? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I object. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let it take its usual course. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Idid notsuppose any gentleman on that side would 
object. [Laughter. ] 

CHARLOTTE HARBOR, FLORIDA. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1431) making 
an appropriation for the establishment of a light or lights and other 
aids to navigation to guide into Charlotte Harbor, Florida. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida. Mr. Speaker, a bill similar to this has 
been considered by the House Committee on Commerce, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be taken up and considered now. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to the right of ob- 
jection. 

The Senate bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $35,000 be,and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated, outof’ any money in the Treasury not otherwise approp riated, for the es- 
tablishment of alight or lights and other aids to navigation to guide into Charlotte 
Harbor, Ponia nas the said amount to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida. I now move to amend by striking out 
all of the Senate bill after the enacting clause and inserting the House 
bill as recommended by the Committee on Commerce. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

That a light, or lights, and other aids to navigation to guide into Charlotte , 
Harbor, Florida, be established at a cost not to exceed $35,000. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let the original bill be read. 

The SPEAKER. The original bill provided an ie of 
money. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida. And this amendment ‘pends only 
for the establishment of the lights or guides to navigation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. All right. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and being read 
the third time was passed. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The bill (H. R. 7033) was ordered to be laid on the table. 

EMORY R. SEWARD. 

The SPEAKER announced as the managers on the part of the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 7319) for 
the relief of Emory R. Seward, Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, Mr. BECKS, 
of North Carolina, and Mr. KERR, of Iowa. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. PENINGTON, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. CuTcHEON, for five days, on account of an important busi- 
ness engagement. 

To Mr. BUTLER, on account of important business, from Saturday, 
the 2ist, to Wednesday, the 25th instant. 
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To Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, and Mr. HARE, for Saturday next, April 
28, on account of important business engagements calling them to Phil- 
adelphia. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. RANDALL to with- 
draw from the files of the House the petition of Hugh Harkins for a 
pension, without leaving a copy on file. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT OXFORD, MISS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury submitting an estimate for an additional ap- 
propriation to complete work on the approaches to the public building 
at Oxford, Miss.; which was referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. LANHAM. I askachange of reference of the bill (S. 71) for the 
relief of Admiral Carter> It was referred to the Committee on Claims. 
It ought to go to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The SPEAKER, Ifit was an erroneous reference that change will 
be made. 

Mr. LANHAM. A House bill of the same character is pending be- 
fore the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

There being no objection, the Committee on Claims was di 
from the further consideration of the bill, and it was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to present a resolution for reference, 

Mr. RANDALL. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the resolution which 
the gentleman from Illinois desires to offer relates to a change of the 
rules. The Chair thinks that under the rulings heretofore resolutions 
to change or amend the rules are in order. If that is the character of 
this resolution it is in order, but it must go to the Committee on Rules 
or lie over for one day. 

Mr. RANDALL. But there ought to be a discrimination between 
resolutions having that privilege and those which have not. 

The SPEAKER. If it is: not a resolution to amend the rules, if it 
is a mere resolution to fix a day for the assignment of business, it is not 
in order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I move that the morning hour for the call of 
committees be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. If the regular order is enforced there will be no 
morning hour. If the House proceeds to the special order it comes up 
immediately after the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to call up the measure the consideration 
of which by a special order was set for to-day. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that if the House declines to. 


posers with the special order, then the motion of the gentleman from 
misiana will be in order. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I raise the question of consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The special order is the consideration of the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will read. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7901) to secure to actual settlers the public lands adapted to ag- 
riculture, to protect forests and the public domain, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana raises the question 
of consideration. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. My object being to call up the river and har- 
bor bill, I propose to the gentleman from Indiana to allow us to-day 
and accept in lieu of it some day in the week after next, immediately 
after the morning hour. If that arrangement can be made I under- 
stand the gentleman from Indiana to be willing to forego his privilege 
for to-day. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The statement of the gentleman from Louisiana 
is correct; with this limitation, however, that this bill being set spe- 
cially for to-day, and having been pending fora good while, some six or 
seven weeks, the Committee on Public Lands would be glad to pro- 
ceed with it. But I do not wish to consume the time as to which bill 
shall have priority. I ask unanimous consent—and if that is granted 
I think the Committee on Public Lands will be content to accept the 
gentleman's proposition—that the Committee on Public Lands have 
next Tuesday week after the reading of the Journal for the special 
order of to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous con- 
sent that the special order for to-day be postponed until a week from 
Tuesday next, immediately after the reading of the Journal—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. Including a night session. 

The SPEAKER. And a recess to be taken at 5 o’clock for an even- 
ing session. 

Mr. DOCKERY,. Beginning at 8 o’clock. 

Mr. PAYSON. I understand the request to be that that day shall 
be set apart for the business of the Committee on Public Lands, and 
not merely for the special order. 
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The SPEAKER. The proposition is that the special order for to-day 
shall be continued until the day named, Tuesday week next. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Iask permission to add that I have suggested the 
day named for the reason that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAY- 
son], who is largely identified with the measure the title of which has 
been read, is not able to be here during the coming week. 

Mr. HEARD. [ask the gentleman from Indiana if his motion con- 
templates the consideration at that time of any other bills than this 
one. As I understand the proposition it refers to this only. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There are other bills which we wish to take up. 

Mr. HERMANN. We desire also the consideration of some local 
measures already reported from the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. If the House gives the committee next 
Tuesday week after the reading of the Journal, including an evening 
session, the committee will determine what bills shall be taken up. 

Mr. HERMANN. With that understanding the proposition is satis- 
factory to me. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will restate the request. The gentle- 
man from Indianaasks unanimous consent that next Tuesday week, im- 
mediately after the reading of the Journal, be set apart for the further 
consideration of the bill the title of which has been read, and such 
other bills reported by the Committee on Public Lands as may be 
reached, and that there be a recess from 5 o’elock until 8 o’clock, the 
evening session also to be devoted to the consideration of such bills. Is 
there objection ? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I object. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then I call up the special order. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana calls up the special 
order and the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] raises the 
question of consideration. 

Mr. SPRINGER. [rise to a parliamentary inguiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Would it be in order to move to postpone this 
bill? . 

The SPEAKER. Not if the House refuses to consider it, because 
the motion to postpone is in the nature of consideration. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the House should postpone its further consid- 
eration until the Ist of May next, would not the bill occupy the same 
position at that time which it does now ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has answered the gentleman’s parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Ifthe House determines not to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill, no motion to postpone can be made because the 
bill is not before the House; but if the House should determine tocon- 
sider it, then that motion might be made. 


Mr. SPRINGER. And would not the bill have the same status that I 


it has now ? 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. This bill would, but the special order as to the 
other bills would be lost. The regular order is demanded. ‘The ques- 
tion is, Will the House now proceed to the consideration of the bill 
the title of which has just been read ? : 

A MEMBER. What is the bill? 

The Clerk again read the title: 


A bill (H. R. 7901) to secure to actual settlers the public lands adapted to agri- 
culture, to protect the forests on the public domain, and for other purposes. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 73, noes 76. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 41 members voting in favor thereof, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeaa 85, nays 126, not vote 
ing 113; as follows: 


YEAS—S5. 
Anderson, Iowa Dalzell, Landes, Plumb, 
Anderson, Ill. Darlington, Lehilbach, Randall, 
Atkinson, Dockery, Lyman, Richardson, 
Baker, Ill. Enloe, Maish, Rowell, 
Bland, Ermentrout, Mansur, Russell, Mass, 
Blount, Fuller, McAdoo, Ryan, 
Boothman, Galiinger, McComas, Scull 
Bound Grout, McCormick, Smith, 
Boutelle, Hali, McKenna, Sowden, 
Breckinridge, Ark, Hatch, McKinley, Springer, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Heard, McMillin, Stahinecker, 
Bryce, Herbert, McRae, Stockdale, 
Buchanan, Hiestand, Mills, Stone, Mo. 
Bunnell, Hires, Montgomery, ‘Turner, Kans. 
Burnett, Holman, Morrill, Vandever, 
Bynum, Hopkins, lll. Nichols, Wade, 
Candler, es, Va. O Neall, Ind, Weaver, 
Cannon, Jackson, O'Neill, Mo, Whitthorne, 
Chipman, Johnston, Ind. Osborne, Yardiey. 
Clements, Johnston, N. C. Outhwaite, 
Conger, Kerr, Payson, 
Cummings, Lafioon, Peters, 

NAYS—126. 
Abbott, Brewer, Collins, Davis, 
Allen, Mich. Browne, T.H.B., Va. Cothran, Dibble, 
Anderson, Miss. Caruth, Crain, Dorsey, 
Bankhead, Caswell, Crisp, Dougherty, 
Barry, Catchings, Culberson, Dunn, 
Bayne, Clark, Dargan, Farquhar, 
Bi bb, Davidson, Ala, Fisher, 


Col 
Blanchard, Cogswell, Davidson, Fila. Ford, 


~ 
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bie A Jones, Ste’ Vt. 
French, Kean, O'Donnell, Stone, Ky. 
Funston, Kilgore, O’ Ferrall, ey, 
Gaines, O'Neill, Pa. ‘Taylor, E. B., Ohio 
Gay, dlaw, Parker, T] iğ ah 
Gest, s Perry, Thomas, W. 
Gibson, Lanham, Phelan, Thompson, Ohio 
Glass, Latham, Reed, Thompson, 
Goff, Lee, 5 Rice, Tillman, 
ger, Lind, Robertson, ‘Tracey, 

a ree oe prea 

mes, i ome ance, 
Guenther, Manone Rowland, Walker, 
Hare, McClammy, Russell, Conn, Warner, 

s McCreary, Sawyer, Weber, 
Hayden, Milliken, Sayers, West, 
Henderson, Iowa Moffitt, Scott, White, Ind, 
Hermann, Moore, Seymour, Whiting, Mich, 
Hooker, Morgan, Simmons, Wilkinson, 
Houk, Morrow, Snyder, Wilson, Minn, 
Hovey, Neal, Spinola, Wise, 
Howard, Nelson, Spooner, Yost, 

Hudd, Newton, Stephenson, 
Hunter, Nutting, Stewart, Tex. 
NOT VOTING—112. 
Adams, Clardy, Hopkins, N. Y. Rayner, 
Allen, Mass, Š Hutton, 

, Miss, Com Kelley, Rusk, 
Anderson, Kans. Cooper, Kennedy, Seney, 
Arnold, Cowles, Ketcham, Shaw, 

Bacon, Cox, La Follette, Sherman, 
Baker, N. Y, use, ane, Shively, 
Barnes, Cutcheon, Lawler, ele, 
Belden, Davenport, Long, Stewart, Ga. 
Belmont, Lano, Macdonald, Struble, 
g > Dingley, Math Symes, 
“Mahoney, ‘Taulbee 
Bowden, Elliott, Martin, Taylor, J. D., Ohio 
Bowen, Felton, Matson, h 
Bow Ind. cg aes Be ray 
wne, nney, ashingto: 
„Ohi Flood, McShane, Wheeler; i 
Brown, J. R., Va. Foran, Merriman, ite, N. 

m, i Morse, Whiting, Mass. 
Buckalew, Glover, Norwood, Wickham, 

es, rosvenor, Owen, Wilber, 

ws, er, Patton, Wilkins, 
Butler, Siae Peel, Wil 
Butterwort Hemphill, Penington, Wilson, W. Va, 
Campbell, F., N. Y. Henderson, N.C. Perkins, Woodburn, 
Campbell, Ohio Henderson, Phelps. Yoder, 
Campbell T.J., N.Y. Hitt, Pidcock, 

Carlton, Hogg, Post, 
Cheadle, Holmes, Pugsley, 


So the House refused to consider the homestead bill. 

On motion of Mr. BLANCHARD, by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the names of members voting was dispensed with. 

The following-named members were announced as paired on all po- 
litical questions until further notice: 

. Hoce with Mr. YARDLEY. 

. HAYES with Mr, FELTON. 

. TAULBEE with Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, 

. PENINGTON with Mr. DAVENPORT. 

. Prpcock with Mr. HARMER. = 

. CLARDY with Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. 

. ALLEN, of Mississippi, with Mr. WILLIAMS. 
Mr. Matson with Mr. PUGSLEY. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina, with Mr. FLOOD. 
Mr. FoRAN with Mr. HOLMES. 

Mr. Hurron with Mr. Patron. 

. McSHANE with Mr. Crouse. 

. YODER with Mr. FINLEY. 

. Maisn with Mr. WHITE, of New York. 

. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL with Mr. BELDEN. 

. BURNETT with Mr. WHITING, of Massachusetts. 
. Rusk with Mr. Brown, of Ohio. 

. Scorr with Mr. COOPER. 

. HEMPHILL with Mr. BUTTERWORTH. 

. LANE with Mr. WICKHAM. 

. LATHAM with Mr. GROSVENOR. 

. PERRY with Mr. DUNHAM. 

Mr. Burrows with Mr. Wrxson, of West Virginia, on all political 
questions, from this day until Tuesday, April 24. 

The following-named members were announced as paired for this day: 

Mr. MAHONEY with Mr, JonN R. Brown. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, with Mr. BOWDEN. 

The following were announced as paired on this vote: 

Mr. TOWNSHEND with Mr. BAKER, of New York. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I understood that I 
was paired, and therefore refrained from voting; but I have not heard 
the pair announced, and I now desire to vote, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can make a statement, which will 
go into the RECORD, but the Chair thinks that under the rule his vote 
can not be recorded. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts. Very well; if the statement goes 
into the RECORD I am satisfied. If I could be permitted to vote, I 
should vote ‘‘no,’’ 

Mr. FORAN. Mr. Speaker, I find that I am still paired with the gen- 


tleman from Iowa [Mr. HoLMES], although I gave notice Tuesday 
morning that the pair was withdrawn. Under the circumstances I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I was paired with the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. OWEN] on the riverand harbor bill. Ide not think 
that pair properly applies to this vote; and, inasmuch as it does not 
affect the result, I will allow my vote to stand. 

The SPEAKER. The pair was not announced. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I again ask unanimous consent that 
next Tuesday week, after-the reading of the Journal, be set apart for 
the consideration of this bill and bills forfeiting land grants. 

Mr. MILLS. I object. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iask unanimous consent to dispense with the 
morning hour for the call of committees. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Pending the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD], I ask tinanimous consent that gentle- 
men having reports to present may hand them to the Clerk. 

Mr. BLANCHARD and others. There is no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana that the morning hour for the presentation of reports 
be dispensed with ? 

Mr. KEAN. R ar order. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN] 
intend that as an objection to the request? 

Mr. KEAN. Ido. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I move, then, to dispense with the morning 
hour, 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Pending that motion I ask unanimous consent 
that, if it be agreed to, members having reports may send them to the 
Clerk. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there.objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey, that if the morning hour for reports be dispensed 
with gentlemen having reports may send them to the Clerk? The 
Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. The question is now 
upon the motion to dispense with the morning hour, which requires 
a vote of two-thirds. 

The question having been put, 

The SPEAKER said: In the opinion of the Chairmore than two-thirds 
have voted in the afirmative. [A pause.] The motion is agreed to. 

PURCHASE OF FOREIGN-BUILT SHIPS. 


Mr. DUNN, from the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
by unanimous consent, reported back with amendment the bill (H. 
R. 3280) to amend sections 4132 and 2513 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, so as to authorize the purchase of foreign-built ships 
by citizens of the United States, and to permit the same to be regis- 
tered as vessels of the United States, and to admit certain materials to 
be used in the construction of vessels free of duty; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DUNN. On behalf ofthe gentleman from Maine [ Mr. DINGLEY ] 
I ask unanimous consent that the minority of the committee have leave 
to file their views on this bill, to be printed with the report of the 
majority. 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. FARQUHAR submitted in writing the views of a minority of 
the committee on the bill just reported. 

AMENDMENT OF REVISED STATUTES, 

Mr. COLLINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 8715) to amend Title LX, chapter 3, of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was referred to the 
House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. , 
eee MILO M’ORILLIS. 

Mr. KERR, from the Committee on Claims, reported back favorably 
the bill (H. R. 7718) for the relief of Milo McCrillis; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

MONUMENT TO COMMEMORATE THE BATTLE OF TRENTON. 


Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on the Library, 
reported back with amendment the bill (S. 599) in regard to a monu- 
mental column to commemorate the battle of Trenton, in the State of 
New Jersey, and appropriating $30,000; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I move thatthe House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on thestateof the Union, my purpose being 
to haye the river and harbor bill again taken up. 

The motion of Mr. BLANCHARD was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on thestate of the Union, Mr, MCMILLIN in the chair. 
peg ee. Mr. Chairman, I niove to amend by striking out the 

wo 
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The CHAIRMAN. Theriverand harbor bill, on which, as the Chair | was collected of revenue at the port of Oswego $1,112,352.82. In 1886 


assumes, the gentleman proposes to speak, has not yet been reached. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask whether the river and harbor bill is not the 
unfinished business in Committee of the Whole? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the rules make no pro- 
vision for taking up unfinished business in Committee of the Whole, 
as is done in the House. The river and harbor bill must be reached by 
passing over the intervening bills. 

Mr. SPRINGER. With a billofthis character—a general appropria- 
tion bill—the practice, it seems to me, has been to proceed at once to 
the consideration of the bill if left unfinished at a previous sitting of 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be obliged to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] if he would indicate any rule under 
which that can be done. The gentleman will probably concede that 
the rules do not so provide. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But the practice, it seems to me, has always been 
for the Committee of the Whole to return at once to the unfinished 
business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the proper way to reach any 
bill in the Committee of the Whole is to pass over the preceding bills. 
Does the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] ask that the 
first bill in order be passed over? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the title of the first bill in 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6833) eer | appropriations for the diplomatic and consular 
service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, and for other 
purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to passing over this bill? 

Mr. McCREARY. On the part of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
there is no objection, it being understood that the bill does not lose its 
place on the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the bill is 
passed over. 

The next bill in order, being the bill (H. R. 8989) making appropria- 
tions to provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, and for other pur- 
poses, was also, by unanimous consent, passed over. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed the consideration of the bill 
next in order, the bill (H. R. 9050) making appropriations to provide 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other pu 

The pending paragraph was the following: 

Po aden harbor at Flushing Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 

Mr. MCADOO. I movepro formato amend by striking out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, when the debate closed last evening the gentle- 
man from the upper portion of New York State [Mr. Nurrine] had 
made some criticisms upon the remarks of the gentleman (then ab- 
sent) who represents a part of New York City [Mr. Cox] as to the ap- 
propriation for the harborof New York. In the absence of the gentle- 
man from New York City, and representing, as I do, the territory 
immediately opposite that great city, and bounding upon its bay, I 
think it only just to the place which I represent, with its all-impor- 
tant interests in the improvement of that harbor and the water ways 
surrounding it, that I should say a few words in reply to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

I did not comprehend at the time why the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. NutrixG] should have entered into a defense of his own 
town. The gentleman seemed to be supersensitive of what he called a 
suggestion or a hint that the harbor in his own district, that of Oswego, 
had been very liberally dealt with. 

But when I come to examine the facts and read the engineer’s report, 
which accompanied this bill, I am not at all surprised at the gentle- 
man from New York, and before the place had been attacked, should 
have entered upon a very vigorous defense of Oswego. 

But I must say, and I say it dispassionately and without anger or 
feeling other than friendship for the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Nutrina], that I think he had no right to make a criticism on the 
statement of the illustrious gentleman from the city of New York [Mr. 
Cox], and which statement was to the effect that the committee had 
failed to appreciate the importance of the great water ways which sur- 
round that metropolis, in the light of the facts and figures with refer- 
ence to the harbor of Oswego in his own district. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has stated that during the last twelve 
or seventeen years the port of Oswego had paid into the United States 


it had fallen off to $620,599.34, as is shown by this table. 
The following table shows the commercial statistics of the port from 
1870 to 1886, inclusive: À 


j = 
Exports. | Imports. fPonnage. ber, 
i 


Year. | 
| 
| 


846, 743 | 5,164 

801,261 | 5,153 

621,983 | 4,080 

641,483 | 2,501 

562,381 | 3,806 

698, 617 | 3,462 

570,478.73 | 1,458,380 | 5,775,127 | 446,506 | 2,539 

644,589.46 | 1,004,065 | 5,723,897 | 354,606 | 2,313 

430,748.59 | 1,096,095 | 4,122,876 | 390,466 | 2,139 

416, 025. 10 960,862 | 4,718,660 | 413,315 | 2,307 

507, 193.77 $32,331 | 4,993,786 | 357,320 | 2,045 

746, 562. 99 786,825 | 5,142,697 | 403,685 ie 4 
$53,716.46 | 1,070,722 | 5,458,414 | 402,974 | 2, 

$86,558.77 | 1,076,184) 8,764,551 | 451,384 | 2,662 

786,423.31 | 1,102,244 | 8,313,713 | 449,260 | 2,366 

697,818.86 | 1,162,109 | 6,451,862 | 349,593 | 2,144 

629,504.78 | 1,247,537 | 5,647,042 | 434,184 | 2,190 

620,599.34 | 1,182,094 | 5,160,698 | 350,201 | 1,823 
Average 12 years......|..... A 


| l 


The engineer in his report in reference to this harbor and its com- 
mercial importance makes the following remarks. When these im- 
provements began this was the situation: 

1. For the upper lakes. The Erie Canal as against the water-route by Lake 
Ontario and the Welland Canal, and the railroad lines westward, as all 
water-routes. 

2. For Lake Ontario ports. None. 

At the present time the freights first referred to are almost or quite diverted 
from Oswego by the competition among themselves of the other competitors. 

For the carrying trade of the Ontario Basin there is now the competition of 

systems (embracing Canadian roads) which around the lake by 
bridge at Niagara. and by ferry at Morristown, Brockville, thus opening a win- 
ter route for a traffic (formerly) confined to the navigation season on the lake. 
For two years past this competition has been felt to the detriment of the com- 
merce of Oswego, in each of its three principal lines, coal, lumber, and barley; 
in the first two shipments haye diminished; the last holds nearly up to the 
average of the last nine years. 

‘The general effect of the commercial rivalry as above has obliterated that of 
the harbor improvement. $ 

And yet for this Ontario Basin, which includes Oswego and contigu- 
ous ports on Lake Ontario, we are asked in addition to the great sums 
heretofore spent to add hy this bill the thousands and thousandsof dol- 
lars thereby appropriated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WEAVER, I will take the floor and yield my time to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. MCADOO. I thank the gentleman from Iowa for his courtesy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in turning to the recommendation of the engi- 
neer, in his annual report for this year in reference to this harbor, I 
find it stated that the amount that can be profitably expended in the 
fiscal year ending on the 30th of June, 1889, is $80,000. Here is a har- 
bor which by the figures is shown to be decreasing in commercial im- 
portance, and for which the engineer states only $80,000 can be profit- 
ably expended for the next year; yet in the face of that the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors asks for Oswego an appropriation of $100,000— 
$20,000 in excess of the amount, Mr. Chairman, which the engineer 
says can be profitably expended at that place, and in face of the fact 
that it is usual to ent down rather than increase. This is one of the 
inconsistencies of the committee, and yet I appreciate their labors. 

I frankly admit I believe they have done, under the existing vicious 
system, their best, considering the delicate situation which they have 
occupied to the House and the country in their desire to pass a bill; 
but it is only right I should call the attention of the House to these 
items by way of showing how this system works. The Passaic River, 
which runs from far above the city of Newark into Newark Bay, and 
thence into the Bay of New York, has a commerce of over 13,000,000 
tons, and greatly in advance—about twiceas large as that of Oswego 
Harbor. IfI had time I would be glad to read the engineer’s report, 
and run a comparison between the importance of the Passaic River and 
the great city of Newark, as a commercial port, with that of Oswego. 

And there, where the engineer shows that $107,000 at the very least 
ought to be the sum appropriated to that important harbor, that great 
city with 170,000 people, and on my own side of the river, the district 
which I represent, with a population near the river of 20,000 more, a 
great manufacturing center, they have given in this bill, I think, only 


Treasury the sum, I think, of $12,000,000. Thatis so; but the gentle- | $35,000 
man from New York neglects to tell this House that the trade and im- 
portance of Oswego as a commercial port have been revolutionized by 
railroad transportation and has steadily decreased. We have appropri- 
ated from the beginning for the improvement of the harbor of Oswego 
a very large sum of money, over $1,000,000, while the commercial im- 
portance of that place has been decaying year by year. In 1870 there 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Thirty thousand. 

Mr. McADOO. A cut of $70,000 on the amount recommended by 
the engineers for this very important river. So we find now on the 
one hand while the committee gives to the city of Oswego, a city which 
has been revolutionized commercially, where the engineer states that 
the grass is growing on its docks, an excess over the amount recom- 
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mended by the engineers of $20,000, for this great and important city 
of Newark and its suburbs, and the all-important Passaic River, empty- 
ing its waters into the bay of New York, with manufactories springing 
up on its banks in all directions, with steadily-increasing trade and popu- 
lation, instead of diminishing as at Oswego, there is a cut of $70,000 
below the sum recommended by the engineers. Is this just? Is it 
not glaringly inconsistent? Does not this show the radical weakness 
of river and harbor bills? 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. Gorr was recognized. 

Mr. NUTTING. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I am sur- 

rised—— 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia has been 


recognized. 

Mr. NUTTING. Ibeg pardon; I did not observe that the gentleman 
had the floor. s 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. Chairman, surely the position assumed by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. McApoo] can not be sustained. We 
hear too often, it seems to me, objections to this bill based upon the 
idea, as charged, that the appropriations are made in favor of the sev- 
eral States of the Union. That seemed to be the objection taken by the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. BouTELLE] on yesterday. It is claimed 
that this bill is unfair, full of favoritism, and that it merits defeat, 
because the States represented in part by the members composing the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors receive, as it is expressed, the larger 
part of the appropriations provided for by the bill. This comment is, 
in wy opinion, unjust, though in one sense the statement is true. And 
why? Because that committee is properly composed of members living 
in the sections of the country where these great improvements are lo- 
cated, familiar with their condition, and interested in their completion 
and success. The committees of this House are supposed to be formed 
on this theory. But that does not make these appropriations local in 
character. 

I trust this House will not consider the matter in this narrow view. 
In the first place the States get nothing by this bill; State lines are 
obliterated, and the nation has the entire amount. The fact that a 
great river flows through or by a State, not represented by me, does not 
deprive me, or the people I represent, of my, of their interest in that 
river. The fact that the money appropriated is to be expended in a 
State does not give the citizens of that State the entire benefit flowing 
from it. The States have not control of our navigable water ways, the 
nation has, and it is well for us that it isso. Shall I oppose an appro- 
priation to improve the Missouri, the Cumberland, the Wabash, or the 
Kennebec, because those rivers do not flow through the State Iin part 
Tepresent here? Certainly not. Iam interested in Missouri, in Kansas, 
in Nebraska, in ‘‘ the wonderland of Dakota,” where the Missouri runs; 
also in Kentucky and Tennessee where the Cumberland is; in Indiana 
ind Illinois, where we find the Wabash, and in Maine, where the Ken- 
nebec rolls down to the sea, just as much as are the gentlemen who 
represent those States. Their interest is my interest, their gain the 
gain of my people, and their loss the loss of my constituents. 

Shall I oppose an appropriation in which Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Ohio are directly interested concerning the commerce of 
our great Northwest and our system of lake improvements and traffic 
because forsooth the money is not to be expended in West Virginia, or 
because the waters of that State do not flow northward to the lakes? 
Most assuredly not. The flag of my country is on those waters, floats 
through those lakes, and stands sentinel to their commerce, and thai is 
enough for me. 

Again, shall I support an appropriation for the Lower Mississippi, for 
the valley of the Ohio, just because the rivers running from the mount- 
ains of West Virginia by my own door—laden, if not with the white 
sails of commerce, at least with the love and patriotic devotion of the 
people with whom I live—take those channels to the Gulf? I trust 
not; but I will support such an appropriation cheerfully because those 
valleys receive the waters of a great part of and bear the interior com- 
merce of a continent. Over sixty million people are interested in them. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. LONG was recognized, and yielded his time to Mr. GOFF. 

Mr. GOFF. Am I to oppose the improvement of Boston Harbor, of 
the harbors of New York, Norfolk, Charleston, Galveston, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco because West Virginia has no seacoast and no harbors 
to improve, in the sense of the argumentssubmitted by the opponents of 
this measure? I hope not. West Virginia is interested in all these 
harbors. She is not a silent but an active partner. These harbors, 
these improvements, are the assets of our common Union, and the sis- 
terhood of our States makes us all participants in their benefits and 
colaborers for their protection. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I beg pardon. I thought the gentleman had 
concluded. 

Mr. GOFF. Not quite. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I do not care to interrupt the gentleman, but I 
thought he had finished. It sounded like a peroration. 

Mr. GOFF. No, sir; wait until you hear it. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Very well. 

Mr. GOFF. A few words more, Mr. Chairman, and I shall be pleased 
to hear, as I alwaysam, from the gentleman from Maine. 

I believe in internal improvements. I am in favor of Congress mak- 
ing liberal appropriations for our rivers, our harbors, our water ways. 
I believe money so expended is well expended. Because occasionally 
mistakes are made, and they are, it seems, in this character of legisla- 
tion as in others, is no reason why the system should be condemned. 
There is not an appropriation in this bill for a purpose not in contin- 
uance of work heretofore commenced or not recommended to this House 
repeatedly by the engineers in charge and by the War Department. 
I will not be deterred from casting my vote for this bill by reason ot 
such criticisms as we have been favored with by its opponents. I for 
one wish this measure had passed under suspension of the rules, so 
that valuable time could have been utilized, spring time and summer 
time, in pushing and completing the work provided for. 

Mr. Chairman, much good has been accomplished by legislation sim- 
ilar to this. Avenues of trade have been opened up and our commerce 
has been greatly increased. Sections of our country heretofore inac- 
cessible to and distant from cach other have been placed in communi- 
cation and brought close together. Theinterior has been sent to the sea- 
coast, and in return the coast has goneup to the mountains. Mannfact- 
uring establishments have been built up and the hum of our indastries 
has invaded the wilderness. The water ways of the country are the 
arteries by which much of the prosperity and happiness of the people is 
provided for and regulated; therefore I would guard them with the strong 
arm of the nation’s law and sustain them with the golden wealth of its 
Treasury. [Applause. ] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. NUTTING. I do not know that I am surprised at the course or 
the language of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McApoo]. Iam 
not surprised at it because I know that my friend is not so unfair as he 
is ignorant about the facts. Ithink if my friend from New Jersey had 
understood what he was talking about he would himself have left no 
necessity for a reply. The gentleman speaks of the city of Oswego and 
of the harbor of Oswego, and he says that the docks of that city are 
overgrown with grass. He has no basis upon which to found sach an 
assertion. In order to prove to the House that he has not, I desire to 
show two sets of figures which the gentleman has in his hand; but I 
suppose, in reading the report, when he got to the clause which would 
haye explained all about it his eye-sight failed or something of that 
kind, so that he did not read it. 

Last year there was collected in the harbor at the city of Oswego 

22,198.27 of customs duties on goods that came in from a foreign 
country, and I suppose the most of those goods went forward to assist 
the commerce in the channels which the gentleman has so eulogized 
near his own home. The commerce which comes from the Great West 
and Canada goes down to New York and helps the commerce there to 
be and appear what itis. The gentleman says the business of Oswego 
has fallen off. The tonnage of this harborin the year was 446,560 tons; 
for the year 1886 the tonnage of this harbor was 350,201 tons, and the 
average tonnage for twelve years, commencing with 1875 and ending 
with 1876 inclusive, was 400,303. 

Let us see a little further. The gentleman stated one thing which 
upon its face had some appearance of truth, and therefore it is proper 
I should answer him on that. He says that in the report of the Chief 
of Engineers his recommendation for the harbor of the city of Oswego 
is $80,000, and there has been appropriated $100,000. That is half 
true, and I am glad the gentleman has succeeded in being thus much 
correctin what hehassaid. But he forgot toread alittle furtherand find 
what the Chief of Engineers said later on in obedience to a resolution 
of this House, and before this appropriation was made. The Chief of 
Engineers says in that supplemental report that $80,000 should be im- 
mediately appropriated for the repair of a breach in the piers of the 
harbor of Oswego, which occurred as long ago as 1883. In 18°3 the 
storms from the northwest breached the piers in the harbor of the city 
of Oswego and swept away 150 feet. And I came here myself to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and begged of them to appropriate 
the money necessary to fix up this breach in the piers and make this 
harbor safe for the shipping that went in there. This House gave me 
$80,000 by the bill of 1885, and the bill finally failed. And to-day, 
and all through the years 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, and up to this time, 
the breach in the piers of 150 feet remains. 

It remains now so that for 150 feet in a pier which is a mile and some 
hundreds of feet long the sea sweeps into the harbor and injures and 
endangers the shipping there and the property upon the docks and the 
very piers themselves. The Chief of Engineerssays that we should have 
$80,000 now to repair that breach in the pier. Another thing which 
my friend forgot to state is that by some mistake in years past the en- 
gineers placed in the month of the harbor a pier which made an open- 
ing of 350 feet for ships to go through, but experience has taught that 
the channel is too narrow, and it has been a costly experience, for within 
the last ten years seven vessels haye been wrecked there, if my memory 
serves me correctly, and the engineer reports that this pier should be 
removed and that it would cost $15,000 toremove it. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill carries $100,000 for Oswego; $80,000 must be used to 
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repair the breach and $15,000 to remove the pier. That leaves only 
$5,000 for the purposes of ordinary repair. 

This appropriation is reasonable, for it is only $100,000 of $160,000 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers. I submit as a part of my re- 
marks the resolution of the House and the answer thereto upon which 
this appropriation is founded. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, if appropriations for river and 
harbor improvement were made upon the basis of the local product of 
eloquence, I should at once propose to amend this bill by doubling the 
appropriation for West Virginia. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. GOFF. That is what you ought to do any way. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. And if the other portions of the country could 
only be persuaded as easily as the gentleman from West Virginia [ Mr. 
Gorr] persuades himself that appropriations to be expended upon 
rivers in the interior of some particular State will answer the same 
purpose to another locality on the seaboard as the actual improvement 
of its own harbor, perhaps there would be less dissatisfaction than there 
is with this bill. 

Mr. GOFF. If that interior improvement sends'commerce to the 
harbor to which the gentleman alludes, does it not benefit that harbor? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Unquestionably; and I am in favor of these in- 
ternal improvements; but my friend will observe that even if the im- 
provement of his interior locality does increase the amount of com- 
merce to one of these ports on the seaboard, if the harbor of that 
port is left without needed improvement, the commerce will have a 
pretty hard time getting in and out. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to have it understood at the outset 
that I am not criticising this bill because of the amount of the appro- 
priations that are to be applied to legitimate improvement of rivers 
and harbors. I am in favor of improving rivers and harbors. I be- 
lieve there is no object to which the surplus revenue of this country 
can be more beneficially applied than improving the navigable waters 
of the country; but my objection to this bill is that it does not proceed 
upon a fair treatment of the different localities. The gentleman says 
that I complain because appropriations are made for the several States 
of the Union. Why, the several States form the Union. I make no 
such complaintas that. I make no complaint because large appropri- 
ations have been made for States represented by the members of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. My complaint is based on the 
background of that fact, upon the fact that States which are not repre- 
sented on that committee are not so liberally treated as they ought to 
be. 


According to thesurveysof the Engineer’s Bureau, as shown in the re- 
rt up to last December, to say nothing of someadditional surveys that 
pera teanuin italics the report was made, there ought to be expended 
upon the improvement of rivers and harborsin theState of Maine $1,857,- 
000. These areimprovements of a practical,substantial character, in rec- 
ognized harbors and rivers of much importance, where there is a large 
commerce and where the need is obvious; and for these improvements the 
Engineer’s Bureau recommends an appropriation of nearly $2,000,000. 
Now, if the money is available it ought to be expended at once. It 
would be a matter of economy to the Government to expend every dol- 
lar of that sum in one or two years. But how much is appropriated 
in this bill for improvements in the State of Maine? The bill appro- 
priates just $170,500. Iam told that thatamount isentirely satisfactory 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and that therefore I ought to 
be satisfied. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] tells us 
that this is a part of a great scheme to benefit the whole country, and 
that because some other States have been liberally provided for I ought 
to be satisfied to have the improvements in my own locality neglected. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CoGSWELL was recognized. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I wish the gentleman would let megoon. There 
will be plenty of time, and if he will give me five minutes I may say 
something more that will require his attention. 

Mr. COGSWELL. Mr. Chairman, I will not occupy five minutes. 
In what I have to say I may give the gentleman from Maine [ Mr. 
BOUTELLE] an occasion to reply, for my remarks will be devoted to 
him. 

‘The gentleman from Maine [ Mr. BOUTELLE] stated yesterday that the 
allowance in this bill to the rivers and harbors of New England States 
was ‘‘meager and miserable.’’ If the gentleman says that for effect 
elsewhere I have nothing further to say, but will leave it to the gen- 
tleman himself, with that high regard for accuracy and moderation for 
which he is distinguished, to reflect upon in his leisure moments prior 
to making his biennial raid upon the discriminating and intelligent 
citizens of his district this fall. [Laughter.] But if he makes the 
statement for the purpose of prejudicing the passage of this bill, I have 
a word to say. As a member of the River and Harbor Committee, par- 
ticularly charged with the interests of the improvements of the rivers 
and harbors in New England, I wish to say, in justice to my associates 
upon the committee, that those interests have been not only fairly but 
handsomely treated by that committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the rivers and harbors of this country are divided 
into districts, each under the charge of some member of the United 
States Corps of Engineers, that member being called the local engineer. 


The estimates of these local engineers of amounts which could be profit- 
ably expended during the coming year for the whole country, with its 
25,000 and more miles of coast and lake and river front—noft all of it 
in Maine—aggregated the sum of $160,000,000. Those estimates, care- 
fully reviewed and considered by the Chief Engineer here in Washing- 
ton, looking to the minimum amount which could be expended without 
wasting the improvements we had entered upon, could only be cut down 
to $40,000,000. The committee, looking to practical results, did not 
think this House would support them in a bill making an appropriation 
of the amount estimated by the Chief Engineer—$40,000,000, So they 
adopted a rule looking to a bill appropriating 45 to 47 or 50 per cent. 
of the Chief Engineer’s estimates for the entire country. This was the 
only guide they had; and they were warranted by practice and by the 
sanction of Jaw in following it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. DoI understand the gentleman—— 

Mr.COGSWELL. Ihave no time for interruption now. To be sure, 
the gentleman from Maine had not then made his speech, and we could 
not avail ourselves of that information, nor did he appear before the 
committee, although invited to doso. Now,what has the committee 
produced? A bill aggregating about 47 per cent. of the Chief Engi- 
neer’s estimate for the entire country; and the gentléman says that New 
England’s share in this bill—— 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLANCHARD obtained the floor and yielded his time to Mr, 
CoGSWELL. 

Mr. COGSWELL. And the gentlemansays that New England’s share 
of that bill is a ‘‘ meager and miserable pittance.” Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, the whole country getting but 47 percent. of the Chief Engineer’s 
estimate; New England gets the “miserable pittance” of 64 per cent. 
of his estimate for her rivers and harbors—some 17 per cent. higher 
than the average of the whole country; and the State of Maine, out of 
the whole bill, gets the enormous proportion of 80 per cent. of the Chief 
Enyineer’s estimate. Yet the committee having followed this rule, the 
only safe and intelligent rule to follow, the amount allowed to New 
England is called a ‘“‘ miserable and meager pittance.” What does the 
gentleman from Maine want? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I will tell you. 

Mr. COGSWELL. Does he want the earth, or to hear himself talk ? 

I dislike, Mr. Chairman, to discuss this bill upon any basis of a geo- 
graphical analysig; it is neither fair nor intelligent to discuss itin that 
way, but the pc, Bred from Maine has forced that style of discussion 
upon me, I feel that his remarks reflect upon what I have tried to do, 
and ignore the generosity of my associates upon that committee. Why, 
sir, New England has been so well treated—so content was she that not 
a word have I heard, not a word will you hear, Mr. Chairman, from , 
her in the way of complaint. She has been so well treated that I was 
remaining perfectly quiet in my seat in the hope that her good fortune 
in this matter would not be found out. [Laughter.] But the gentle- 
man from Maine, like the precocious child at the tea-table, lias let it 
out; and hence I have made these remarks. This committee has treated 
New England fairly, and New England appreciates it; for she believes 
in the motto “‘ Live and let live,” and whoever undertakes to voice her 
sentiments as otherwise misrepresents her from Maine to Connecticut. 

One word more, Mr. Chairman, and I have done. It has never been 
my honor before the present session to sit with a committee of this 
House; but it has been my lot tosit with many legislative committees 
on important subjects, and I want to say (excepting myself always) of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, with whom I have had the honor 
to associate, that I have never met a committee deyoted more fairly or 
ably or industriously, and with so little prejudice or favoritism, to its 
public duties as in my experience I have found the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors of this House. [Applause. ] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, it is a very ungracious task toin- 
terfere with this delightful season of mutual admiration. I donot know 
anything more affecting in my brief experience in this House. The ar- 
dent affection with which these gentlemen of the River and Harbor 
Committee are attached to each other is a sight for gods and men, I 
have seen measures broughtin here from every committee of this House, 
and very rarely has any bill come here from any of our committees con- 
cerning some provision of which some member of the committee has not 
felt at liberty to diverge, slightly perhaps, from the views of his asso- 
ciates. This committee is the one grand and glorious exception. Every 
member of this committee is satisfied thatevery other member isa patriot 
and astatesman and a river and harbor financier [laughter], and I am 
inclined to think that by the time we get through the consideration of 
this bill at least a portion of that claim will be recognized and conceded 
by the House and the country. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that Iam not responsible for this re- 
markable degree of heat which has been developed among some of my 
associates on this side of the House. Wehad acorruscation from New 
York yesterday, and we have had an eruption from Massachusetts to- 
day. I come froma cold section of the country, where we do not allow 
ourselves to get excited on small occasions, and I do not propose to add 
anything to the fire-works of this discussion. My purpose is to hold 
this debate down, so far as I participate in it, to a consideration of cold 
facts; and while I would have preferred to avoid any criticism which 
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might have caused even a momentary pang to my friend from New 
York [Mr. Nurrixe] or my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Coas- 
WELL], for whom I have as sincere a regard as any person not associated 
with them on the Rivers and Harbors Committee can have (I hardly 
would claim to get up to that height), yet in criticising this bill I have 
been obliged by a sense of duty to my section and my State to com- 
in of what I believe to be. notwithstanding the assertion of my friend 
m Massachusetts, a very inequitable recognition of the rights of my 
ple. 
co I say to the gentleman in all candor I do not share with him 
that exuberant degree of gratitude he has expressed to the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee for the liberality with which they have treated 
the State of Maine. ([Laughter.] I wanttosayI do not regard $170,- 
000 of appropriation—— 

Mr. COGSWELL rose. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I dislike to decline, but the gentleman would 
not permit me to interrupt him, and I must hold him to the rule of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee courtesy. [Laughter. ] 

I desire to say, Mr. Chairman,,I do not believe you will find any 
bonfires Learn a the hill-tops of the State of Maine or any celebra- 
tion in the harbors of that State for the enormous appropriation of 
$170,000 for a shore line of thousands of miles, including great harbors 
as well as some of the grandest rivers. 

A MEMBER. Why did you not go before the committee? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Iam responsible for my action and we will come 
tothatinduetime. Ido not know that itis the duty of any gentleman 
of the House to ask that question to ascertain the reason, or for the com- 
mittee to ask it. But I say, in all courtesy, thisis a long bill and I 
can not do everything on one paragraph, but before we get through I 
will try to do justice to the subject and will come to that. 

One hundred and sixty thousand dollars is appropriated for the rivers 
and harbors of the State of Maine. It is 10 per cent.—less than 10 per 
cent.—— 

Mr. WISE. Two hundred and seventy thousand dollars is the money 
appropriated by the committee for Maine. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I understand my friend from Virginia says the 
amount reported by the committee is $207,000. 

Mr. WISE. No; $270,000. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. WISE. No; I beg your pardon. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I have carefully made a computation and find it 
is only $170,500. But even if the statement of the gentleman be true, 
if they swelled that appropriation up to $200,000, it would be less than 
one-half of the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, which was 
$575,000. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iask, by unanimous consent of the committee, 
that debate be considered as closed upon the pending paragraph. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving riverat Greenport, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I move to strike out the last word. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when interrupted I was saying this appropria- 
tion for the State of Maine is in the face of the official report of the 
Chief of Engineers and of the local engineers who made the examina- 
tion, for more than $575,000. I do not feel very grateful for that. 
The very reports to which the gentleman has referred, as stated re- 
peatedly in this book, object to haying these small appropriations 
made; they state that itis a matter of extravagance to make these small 
appropriations for these works. J orinstance, in one case, a few years 
ago, when the committee madean appropriation of $10,000, I went be- 
fore the committee with the official protest of the engineer against 
making appropriations so smal), as he could not obtain bids at a reason- 
able and fair rate, but I obtained from that committee a very meager 
degree of satisfaction, which induced me to avoid taking that trouble 
this year. 

My complaint is not simply of the neglect of my own State. Iam 
not here pleading for appropriations for Maine. If there had been no 
appropriations made at all there would have been no complaint made 
byme. My complaint is thatthe distribution in this bill is obviously, 
is manifestly, is glaringly inequitable. Why, the case cited by the 

tleman from New Jersey [Mr. McApoo] tells the whole story. I 
ve no desire to pick out a case here and there or to make any special 
point against the appropriation of any individual on that committee, 
but when my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. CoGswELL] tells me 
the State of Maine and New England have received an excessive pro- 
portion of the appropriations in this bill, I ask him how he reconciles 
that with the fact that in Oswego the engineer recommended only $80- 
000, and yet the committee, with a degree of courtesy I can only 
attribute to the peculiar fraternity which exists amongst the members 
of that committee, increased it by $20,000? [Laughter.] 

Now, my friend from West Virginia [ Mr. GOFF], in his very handsome 
and eloquent speech to-day, would seem to put me in the position of 
com; that improvements have been made in West Virginia or 
in some other section of the country. I donot intend to be putin any 
such position. Ido notintend to be put in any sectional position on 


this bill. If Ican beshowna case where any great commercial river of 
this country or any great harbor of this country can be improved for 
commerce and business and trade by a liberal appropriation out of the 
United States Treasury, there is no man on this floor who will go fur- 
ther than I to make that appropriation, 

Butif I find a meager allowance, a meager recognition of well-estab- 
lished avenues of commerce, that are well known to be in need of im- 
provements, while at the same time there is a lavishness, going to the 
point of absolute extravagance, in appropriations for doubtful projects, 
and for projects which have been discountenanced and denounced on 
this very floor, and by members representing the very sections in which 
they are to be placed, then I shall compiain and protest against it, as 
I feel it my duty to do. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I want in this connec- 
tion, becanse I am satisfied that my friend from Maine [Mr, BOUTELLE] 
proposes piecemeal to attack this bill at many points, to reply briefly 
to an allusion made by him yesterday to the appropriations for the 
State of Michigan. In his remarks he stated that over $2,000,000 were 
appropriated to the State of Michigan by this bill. I wish to say that 
one and a half millions provided in the bill are appropriated for the im- 
provement of the great Hay Lake channel and the canal at Sault Ste, 
Marie. This is the great gateway ofthat region through which passes 
75 per cent, of the commerce of eight great States and Territories west 
and northwest of the State of Michigan. 

Mr.'BOUTELLE. Thegentleman will find that I recognized that fact. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Very well; the gentleman says he recog- 
nized it; but did he recognize it when he stated that Michigan had so 
large a sum, when he might have stated that the large share of the sum 
named is really not for Michigan at all? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I so stated. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. But that they were for that almost limit- 
less empire to the northwest of our great lakes. When the appropria- 
tions for these great works are deducted from the gentleman’s estimate 
he will find that it leaves only about one-half million of dollars for the 
State of Michigan proper. And yet, Mr. Chairman, with that limited 
appropriation I want to tell my friend that we have to-day more coast 
line, by double, in extent than the State of Maine. Weare surrounded 
by great interoceans upon whose bosoms float the commerce not only 
of the State of Michigan but of half a dozen of the vast States of the 
Northwest, and we have more water line than Maine. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman forgets another thing, speakin 
as he does for Maine, because his entire burden is here that Maine Pi 
New England have not received their due share of recognition in these 
appropriations. He forgets that Maine has received appropriations from 
the Government of the United States for sixty years, to the extent, in 
the aggregate, of millions of dollars; and not only that, but the State 
of Maine was receiving money from the Treasury of the Government 
for her harbors when Michigan was a howling wilderness. Ay, re- 
ceiving money long before the gentleman from Maine was born, or at 
least before he had reached the years of discretion —— 

A MEMBER. Has he? [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. And the question is, will Maine ever 
be finished? Now, my friend from Maine, having received for his 
State for these two generations money for the rivers and harbors of his 
region, comes in and antagonizes the bill now pending because he does 
not receive as much as our great Northwestern region, for instance, 
and for that reason is opposing the bill step by step. Having got his 
share he does not propose to let others have anything. The gentle- 
man’s attitude reminds me of the story of the man who for forty years 
borrowed wheelbarrows from his neighbors, but when he finally got 
one of his own he put a placard upon his gate announcing, in emphatic 
terms, ‘‘ I neither borrow nor lend wheelbarrows.’’ [Laughter. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to appreciate exactly the meaning and the 
importance of this bill we must look beyond the limits of any State, 
You may take Maine and put her down into one of the great lakes that 
surround Michigan, and she would simply make avery beautiful small 
summer resort. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, when I believe that a committee of this House, made 
up as is this from a dozen different States of the Union, whether they 
come from Maine or from Louisiana, are corrupt, I will vote for noth- 
ing that they offer. But when I see conscientious work here by a com- 
mittee I am bound to believe that their results are honestly arrived at, 
at least. We may spend the whole summer fighting the bill paragraph 
by paragraph, but if wedo let us do it for other reasons than those my 
friend has so far offered, 

Mr. LODGE. I was absent yesterday when the clause appropriating 
money to the harbor of Lynn, Mass., was I desire to offer an 
amendment to that clause, and ask unanimous consent that I may offer 
that amendment now. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can only be recurred to by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks unani- 
mous consent to recur to the clause to which he has called attention in 
order to offer an amendment. Is there objection? 
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Mr. LODGE. The amendment I propose to offer makes no change 
in the amount of the appropriation. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I have seen the amendment which the gentle- 
man proposes. It is only a verbal amendment, and I have no objection 
to. its being offered. 

There was no objection. 
Mr. LODGE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
On 3, at the end of line 40, add the words “ anda portion in the basin in- 

by the wharves of said city of Lynn,” 
Mr. HOLMAN. Let the clause be read as proposed to be amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

= © vemen ; 

ef DEAE nes ic the discouion of the englacas be OMA ah use TORET eines 
and in the western channel leading thereto, and a portion in the basin inclosed 
by the wharves of said city of Lynn. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the next paragraph. 

The Clerk read lines 126 and 127, as follows: 

Improving harbor at Oak Orchard, N. Y.: Continuing improvement and re- 
pairs, $6,000. ‘ 

Mr. PAYSON, I feel inclined to begin with a parliamentary in- 
quiry as to whether it would be in order to address one’s remarks to 
the precise subject under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. Payson] for that purpose. $ 

Mr. PAYSON. There is a larger audience than that in this Cham- 
ber paying some attention to what is being done with reference to this 
bill. The tax-payers of this country are interested in what we are 
doing now and here. 

I take it, sir, that I utter only the unanimous opinion of the people 
of this eountry when I say that they indorse legitimate appropriations 
for river and harbor improvements. I do not forget that during the 
time I have been here the river and harbor bill varies with the change 
of the personnel of this House. We no longer hear upon this floor 
reference to the euphonious name of Kiskiminetas, in Pennsylvania. 
Reference to that river and its importance ceased when certain promi- 
nent gentlemen from the State of Pennsylvania went out from this 
body. I do not remember to have heard within the last two years 
anything said with reference to the importance of Cheesequake Creek, 
in New Jersey. The importance of that stream seems suddenly to have 
ended with the exit from this House of certain members from that 
State. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, A certain member. 

Mr. PAYSON. Perhaps; I am corrected—a certain member. The 
point I intended to make is that it may be in this bill, asin other bills 
which have been presented for consideration here, there may be some 
works which ought to be benefited by appropriations from the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

There may be—and I say it with no disrespect when I use the ex- 
pression—there may be some chaff in this bill, and I believe there is; 
and it is the duty, if I may venture the suggestion, of members of this 
House to clear this bill from any such hindrances to its passage, se that 
when the bill shall go from this committee to the House it may be one 
to which we may all give our support. 

In saying this I remember another thing, Mr. Chairman, that the 
party which I believe has always been the pioneer in behalf of liberal 
appropriations to internal improvements, the Republican party of this 
nation, have never been strict constructionists with reference to appro- 
priations from the Federal Treasury in aid of works of national im- 
provement. But, sir, with reference to many items in this bill, as it 
has been in the past with reference to objectionable items in other bills, 
I fear that for some reason, ignorance or otherwise, items have been 
incorporated in this bill that members of this body ought not to sup- 
port, no matter how enthusiastic they may be with reference to the 
general subject that is involved. 

Approaching the subject from that standpoint I call your attention, 
Mr. Chairman, and the attention of the House, to the item here being 
considered. 

Here is an appropriation for— 

Improving harbor at Oak Harbor, New York: Continuing improvement and 
repairs, $6,000. 

I find by referring to the report of the Chief of Engineers that this 
improvement was begun in 1833. Transportation methods have been 
revolutionized since then; but we have gone on and expended nearly 
$100,000 in improving the harbor at this point, of the locality of which 
Tam in utter ignorance. I simply know it is in the State of New 
York from the fact that itissostatedin the bill. But I find inthe report 
of the Chief of Engineers that the total amount of tonnage to and from 
that port was carried in five small vessels. The total value of the ex- 
ports from that port was $29! Think of it a moment. The total 
amount of exports from this port, for which we are asked to appro- 
priate $6,000 in addition to nearly $100,000 heretofore appropriated 
and spent, is $29, and only five vessels, large or small, have entered or 
made their exit from the port during the year. Now, sir, as one who 
favors river and harbor improvements, one who is in favor of the most 
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liberal appropriations for legitimate objects of that character, I ask 
somebody upon that committee to explain to this House the necessity of 
continuing appropriations from the Treasury of the United States for 
this purpose. 

Mr. LONG. What are the imports? 

Mr. PAYSON, Thereport of the Chief Engineer states that the value 
of the imports is $8,431. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the section. 
I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SAWYER] 
in whose district this port is. 

Mr.SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that the distinguished 
gentleman [Mr. PAyson] has seen fit to select a little port in my dis- 
trict for the purpose of making a charge against the bill now under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. PAYSON. Oh, I hope the gentleman will not think that I am 
doing this captiously. Iam doing it in perfect good faith, and I give 
notice that a little later I hope to call attention to other items in other 
districts. I am seeking for information. 

Mr. SAWYER. Well, Iam simply talking about this item. I do 
not know what the gentleman may talk about hereafter. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the fact with reference to the port in question 
is, that as a port of refuge it is the most valuable port upon the southern 
shore of Lake Ontario, and the engineer in charge, located either at 
Oswego or Buffalo, appeared before the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and made that statement. 

True, it is not of somuch value as a commercial port, but as a refuge 
in time of ‘storm it is the most easily approached and altogether the 
best and safest harbor upon the whole southern shore of the lake. No 
other place on that shore of Ontario equals it as a port of refuge from 
storms, and it is on that account that appropriations have been made 
forit. There isa light-house there, a portof entry, and a custom-house. 
Two or three years ago almost all of the eastern pier of the harbor was 
carried away bya tremendous storm. An appropriation of $12,000 was 
made to rebuild that pier, and all that is asked for now by the friends 
of the harbor is simply an appropriation sufficient, with the amount ap- 
propriated by the last Con; to perfect the improvement and pre- 
serve the harbor. That is all that we asked, and that is the appropria- 
tion that is made, and I hope that the gentleman [Mr. Payson] will 
select some other item for his criticism, and that he may be more fortu- 
nate in his selection than he has been in this case. 

Mr. PAYSON, Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SAWYER. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYSON. I see that by looking over the reports of the engi- 
neers, that during 1886-87 only five vessels entered that port. Is the 
gentleman prepared to say that any other vessels entered during the 
year except those five? 8 

Mr. SAWYER. Isay that it is a daily occurrence in time of storm 
for vessels to enter that harbor for refuge, and frequently it occurs 
many times a day. 

' Mr. MILLIKEN. May I ask a question? 

Mr. SAWYER. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Is it a fact that vessels may go into that harbor 
and may go out again without entering at the custom-house? 

Mr. SAWYER. I do not know about that; but I know that I have 
seen at one time more vessels in that harbor than are named in that 


report. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I think that after the explanation of the gentle- 
man from the Orleans district [Mr. SAWYER] it will be conceded that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] did not make a very good 
point upon this item of appropriation. I was present in the commit- 
tee when Captain Mahan, one of the best engineers on the Lakes, was 
before it, and when the question was directly put to him why, in view 
of the small commerce of this port, should there be any more appropri- 
ations made for it, and he replied that it was the only harbor of refuge, 
so far as he knew, on the whole south side of Lake Ontario, and that 
if it was competent for the committee to give the whole amount of 
money estimated for he believed it should be given to this harbor at 
once. The recommendation of the engineer, as I understood it, was 
$12,000, but the wisdom of the Chief of Engineers, or possibly of the 
eran cut it down 50 per cent. ; so the appropriation was put at 

„000. 

And, Mr, Chairman, whileI am speaking of harbors of refuge, I wish 
to say further that if gentlemen are going to hit them geographically 
all over this country, the same remarks which the gentleman from Ii- 
nois [Mr. PAyson] has made about Oak Orchard would apply with ten 
times more force to Sand Beach Harbor,in Michigan, where there is 
nothing but a harbor of refuge, yet where, if Western commerce and 
Western men could have their way before Congress and before its com- 
mittees, there would be an appropriation four times larger than the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors has ever given to that place. I be- 
lieve Sand Beach deserves all it gets; and let me say to the committee 
that while there are appropriations for small harbors, and while I must 
say that there is seeming injustice in some of the appropriations, which 
I feel to a moderate extent myself, yet it should also be remembered 
that on the Great Lakes last year, on account of the ni iness of the 
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fit for a boat drawing 10 feet of water to enter, 204 men lost their lives 
on those lakes. That fact, I think, is a sufficient justification for the 
appropriation for Oak Orchard or any other of what are called the ob- 
scure ports provided for in this bill. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I ask that we have a vote on the pending 

roposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. PAYSON. I withdraw the amendment and move to strike out 
the last word. I do that for the purpose of saying that the explana- 
tion given by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SAWYER], in whose 
district this harbor of Oak Orchard is, supplemented by the statement 
of the other gentleman from New York [Mr. FARQUHAR], shows the 
necessity of having sometimes a little more debate and a little more 
explanation of measures of this character than we have had on this 
bill. Those statements obviate the objection I made, and I withdraw 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 3 

Improving harbor at Ogdensburgh, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. I move to amend by striking out ‘‘fif- 
teen,” in line 129, and inserting ‘‘ ten.” 

I find in the Engineer’s Report extending up to July 30, 1886, that 
including the appropriation for the fiscal year beginning then, there 
was on hand $10,272.90 available for this work. During that year 
there was expended, all told, including all outstanding liabilities on 
the 1st of July, 1887, $3,705.46, leaving on hand available for this 
work in July 1, 1887, $6,568.44. . 

Now, it seems, Mr. Chairman, that during previous years very much 
less than the amount asked for has been actually expended. Indeed, 
during the last fiscal year only $3,705 was expended, leaving on hand 
at the beginning of the present year nearly two-thirds of the appropria- 
tion made in 1886. 

I find this same state of facts running through a large number of these 
items of appropriation. Turning back only two or three pages of this 
bill to the appropriation for Great Sodus Harbor, New York, I find 
that that work was ina ted in 1829, and from that time till June 
30, 1887, $399,000 had been expended. The amount expended from 
the adoption of the present project, in 1881, to June 30, 1887, a period 
of six years, was $41,844.68; and all of that was for pier work. The 
appropriation made for this work in 1886, the last one of this charac- 
ter, was $16,875, which, added to the amount on hand, made an aggre- 
gate of $18,517.76. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, only 
$4,255.44 of this sum of over $18,000 seems to have been expended, 
leaving on hand $14,262.33 unexpended and available. ; 

And then take the very next item, the appropriation for Little Sodus 
Harbor. There was on hand July 1, 1886, $2,418.28, and there was 
appropriated for that year $12,500, making an aggregate of $14,918.28 
available for that work. On the Ist of July, 1887, there was still 
$14,193.08 of that money on hand available; so that during the fiscal 
year ending July 1, 1887, only $725.20 seems to have been expended. 

Finding this state of facts with reference to so many of these appro- 
priations—— 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLANCHARD. In answer to the criticism of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. STONE] upon the appropriation for the harbor of 
Ogdensburgh, especially his statement that we have given for this har- 
bor a larger amount than that in the bill of 1886, while the report 
shows that although only $10,000 was appropriated in 1886, $6,000 was 
on hand available for this improvement on the 1st of July, 1887, I will 
call his attention to the concluding portion of the paragraph from which 
he himself read. It says: 

With the completion of the present contract during this working season there 
will have been some 150,000 cubic yards removed from the channels of this river 
at a cost of $34,543, consuming the available funds. 

It thus appears that when we incorporated this appropriation in the 
bill there was nothing on hand to the credit of this harbor, except what 
was included in the existing contracts, which by this time have been 
completed; so that now there is nothing on hand to the credit of this 
harbor, and the gentleman’s criticism is without foundation in fact. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I should say a word on this 
proposition. I do not suppose that the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
Srone] had any intention of striking at this harbor especially, but 
wishing to strike into the bill, he struck by accident at this point. 

It is well known that the port of Ogdensburgh is located at the foot 
of slack-water navigation upon the lakes. No sailing vessels go below 
these except those capable of running through the Canadian canals or 
running the great rapids of the St. Lawrence. Consequently this is the 
lowest point where the slack-water navigation of the lakes touches and 
where freight for transportation is reshipped east and west. The value 
of the dutiable imports entered for consumption there during the year 
1887 was something over $1,000,000. The amount of domestic mer- 
chandise exported there was over one million anda halfof dollars. The 
total ascertained and estimated value of the commerce of the port is 
over $16,000,000. The number of entries of vessels was 1,330; the num- 
berof clearances, 1,296; the tonnage of vessels entered was over 280,000 
tons, and there were clearances to the same amount. The corn entered 
atthat harbor aggregated nearly 3,000,000 bushels; the lumber, more 
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than 52,000,090 feet; lath, over six million and a half feet; shingles, 
nearly 3,000,000. Andso I might gothrough the list. Butit does not 
seem to be necessary to go on with this exhibit, because itis well known 
to any one who knows anything of the commerce of the Great Lakes 
that this is an important point—important to the Eastas well as to the 
West. Therefore I ask that this amendment be rejected. Perhaps a 
single additional statement should be made. The engineer in charge 
recommended the expenditure of $30,000 for the current year, and the 
Chief Engineer cut the amount down to $15,000 without explanation 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. STONE, of Mis- 
souri, it was rejected. 

Mr. PARKER, I desire to offer a verbal amendment to which there 
is no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 128 insert after the words “New York,” the words “including the 
clearing out of the mouth of the Oswegatchie River.” 

Mr. PARKER. This follows the appropriation of last year. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. There is no objection to that. 

The amendment of Mr. PARKER was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving harbor at Olcott, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $5,000, 


Mr. PAYSON. I move tostrike that out. Now, Mr. Chairman, this 
improvement was begun in 1866, and there had been expended on it 
down to the 30th of June, 1887, $28,000. The amount of commerce 
there was during the last fiscal year shown by the report of the Board 
of Engineers to have been as follows: Value of exports in that year, 
$1,929; value of imports, $500; and the total amount of revenue col- 
lected, $17. [Laughter.] It does seem to me, Mr. Chairman, there 
ought to be some explanation from somebody as to the necessity for the 
further continuance of this work. How can a harbor be of national 
importance where the total amount of revenue collected is only $17, 
and the total value of all merchandise imported or exported in round 
numbers is only $2,000? 

It does seem to me, before this should be permitted to remain, and 
especially after it has been in existence for twenty years, and upon 
which has been expended nearly $30,000, some explanation ought to 
be given to the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is not the gentleman aware of the fact this harbor 
is useful to a large coastwise trade? Nota single dollar of revenue is 
collected from the coastwise trade. 

Mr. PAYSON. I understand there is a coastwise trade there to the 
extent of thousands of dollars, but according to the returns there were 
only eighteen vessels, most of them small vessels, which entered there. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Of course the gentleman knows only vessels in 
the foreign trade are entered at the custom-house. 

Mr. PAYSON. Iam aware of that fact, but the entries and depart- 
ures from that port I take from the report of the engineer. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Many vessels belonging to the coastwise trade 
enter and depart from that harbor which are not entered in the custom- 
house. 

Mr. PAYSON. Iam aware of that fact, but nevertheless the point 
which I have made of the great expense already incurred at this place 
and the small amount of revenue collected makes some explanation 
necessary why we should longer continue this appropriation. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. WEBER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have the highest regard for 
the opinion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAyson] on the land 
question, and he knows that fact because I told him so myself this 
morning. [Laughter.] But I regret I am unable to pay him the 
same compliment so far as the improvements of our harbors are con- 
cerned. 

I am glad he has called attention to the pending paragraph, for iten- 
ables me to condemn as strongly as I can this method of appropriating 
for Government work, which no doubt has been brought about by just 
such obstructions as we have witnessed since this bill was taken up for 
consideration. 

This work, sir, was commenced, it is true, some years ago. It was 
long before I came to Congress, and for which I am not responsible. 
This progress, at a mere snail’s pace, has been caused simply by the 
recommendations of the engineers in its behalf, being cut down to fit 
the public idea as to the whole amount which should be appropriated 
for this purpose. 

Now, sir, the improvements on the upper Jakes and the channels 
connecting those lakes have been in advance of the improvements made 
upon these small harbors. That, perhaps, is the reason why there are 
such meager figures in this case. The depth of water there is only 
7 feet, which was ample a few years ago for the purpose of commerce; 
but there has been since then, as I have already stated, marvelous 
improvements made in the channels on the upper lakes, enabling 
our people to float a heavier tonnage than they could before. When 
the improvements were first begun 600 tons burden was, perhaps, . the 
largest of lake vessels, but now 100,000 bushels of grain are trans- 
ported upon vessels of 3,000 tons burden. I presume when these 
other improvements have been completed the vessels which now float 
upon e Ontario will be able to enter this harbor, which was origi- 
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nally designed as a harbor of refuge, and which has afforded shelter and 
protection to a vast amount of coastwisegtrade. 

In the report of the engineers there are four harbors on that lake 
which are designed as harbors of refuge, the importance of which will 
increase when the Welland Canal has been completed, and when the 
House consents these appropriations shall be enlarged so as to increase 
the depth of water, which will enable the vessels floating upon the upper 
Jakes to enter into it. If thegentleman will go with me and strike out 
**$5,000 ” and put in the amount the engineer claims as necessary, and 

-sihich he says he can profitably expend, I believe he would be doing a 
better work than in attempting to strike out the appropriations. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving harbor at Oswego, N. Y.: Continuing improvement and repairs, 
$100,000; of which $15,000 shall be used in removing the cast breakwater at the 
mouth of the river. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I move to strike out, in line 133, the words ‘‘ one 
hundred” and insert ‘‘eighty.”’ 

Upon an examination of the engineer’s reports it appears that on July 
1, 1887, there was an amount on hand and available for the purpose of 
oo improvement, under the appropriation act of August 5, 1886, of 

737.78. 
That is to say, the amount available for repairs was $47,737.78; and 
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now erected in the mouth of the river, does endanger vessels entering said har- 
bor, and whether vessels have been injured and wrecked on said east pier, and 


whether said pier ought or ought not to be removed, and if it ought to be re- 
moved, what the cost of such removal will be. 

3. Whether the $80,000 recommended in the engineer's report for 1887 to be 
appropriated to Oswego Harbor by Congress at this session includes the expend- 
itures necessary to repair said west breakwater and remove said east break- 
water, if the said pier or breakwater should be repaired and removed. 

4. What the Chief of Engineers recommends Congress to appropriate for the 
benefit of Oswego Harbor,and the amounts and particular purposes for which 
said money should be sg eon enn a the repair of said west pier or break- 
water and the remoyal of said east pier,if such piers ought to be repaired and 
removed. 

War DEPARTMENT, Washington Cily, March 3, 1888. 

The Secretary of War has the honor to transmit to the House of Representa- 
tivesa report of the Ist instant, with its inclosure, from the Chief of Engineers, rel- 
ative to the cost of repairing the west pier or breakwater at Oswego r, New 
York, and the necessity and cost of removing the east breakwater now erected 
in the mouth of the river, stating that the $80,000 estimated in his report for 1887 
included the removal of the east pier or breakwater, but not the repairs to the 
west breakwater; and submitting an estimate for the improvement of Oswego 
Harbor to take the place of the one in his annual report for 1887, the same bein, 
transmitted in response to House resolution of the 24th ultimo, calling for 


information, å 
WILLIAM C. ENDICOTT. 
Secreta: 


ry of War. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


OFFICE oF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1888. 
Sin: Ianswer to the reference to this office of the resolution of House of 


for continuing the improvement $15,000. We have now his estimate | Representatives of February 24, in regard to the further prosecution of the pub- 


here in which he says it will require for the completion of this project 
$79,612.00. 

Is it true that there is on hand an unexpended balance of $62,737.78 
of the moneys appropriated for this improvement under the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1886? Ifso, it strikes me that the amount to be appropriated 
by this bill should not exceed the difference between the said sum of 
$62,737.78 and $79,612, the amount of the emgineer’s estimate for the 
completion of this work, or $16,874.22. If it be otherwise, that the 
entire amount required for the completion of this project be $79,612, and 
the engineer reports that the amount that can be profitably expended 
upon this work in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, is only $80,000, 
why is it that this committee report and ask at the hands of this House 
an appropriation of $100,000? 

I would like the chairman of the committee to explain this ques- 
tion, if he can, or the gentleman from New York [Mr. Nutrine], who 
is himself a member of the committee, and who represents the district 
in which the Oswego Harbor is located. 

Mr. NUTTING. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the condition of mind 
of my friend from Pennsylvania upon this question. But I think I 
can satisfy him in a very few words that he is wrong. 

I want to say to the gentleman and to the House that the Chief of 
Engineers has, in a supplemental report, reported that it will take $80,- 
000 to repair the breach in the harbor which now endangers the whole 
structure, and the commerce of- the port; and that it is absolutely 
necessary that this work should be done at once. The $80,000, then, 
is for the repair of the breach, He says also that the obnoxious pier, 
which is an obstruction in the mouth of the harbor, will require $15,000 
for its removal. I may say for the information of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvaniaand of the House that this obstruction in the mouth of the 
harbor has within the last ten years been the cause of the death of two 
persons and the destruction of seven vessels. There is the $80,000 
necessary to preserve the harbor itself; there is the $15,000 to take out 
the obstruction from the mouth of the harbor, making $95,000, leaving 
only $5,000 of the $100,000 appropriated to be used for the ordinary 
repairs of the breakwater of a harbor that has a mile and a quarter of 
piers. 

Those are the exact facts in to the matter; and I will say 
further to the gentleman that the report of the Chief Engineer shows 
his recommendation for this harbor to be $160,000, and yet there is 
appropriated but $100,000. That is my answer to him. 

I ask to have printed upon this question, as a part of my remarks, 
the resolution of the House calling for the supplemental report and 
the report itself. 


Mr. NurrinG submitted the following resolution : 


Whereas it appears by the report of Chief of Engineers in regard to river 
and harbor improvements for 1887 that about 150 linear feet of the west break- 
water or pier in the harbor of Oswego, N. Y., has been swept away ; 

It also appears that between two and three hundred linear feet of the east 
breakwater or pier in said harbor has been built; and 

Whereas it is alleged that the above-described breach in the said breakwater, 
in time of storm, allows the sea to come into the inner harbor tothe extent that 
commerce (and vessels with the property connected therewith) is endangered ; 
it is also alleged 7 sailors and masters of vessels frequenting said harbor that 
the said portion of the east pier or breakwater already builtis too near the west 
breakwater, thereby making the channel necessarily p by vessels so nar- 
row that in heavy weather, with west-northwest winds, all vessels are in danger 
in passing through, and that in fact since the building of said part of said east 
breakwater vessels have been wrecked because of the position of the said east 
pier òr breakwater: Therefore, 

ved, That the Secretary of War, by the Chief of Engineers aforesaid, be, 


and he is hereby, requested, if consistent with the public welfare, to report to 
this House— 


1. Whether the said breached part of said breakwater or 


i ht at 
Bie p er oug! once to 


red; and, if so, what the cost of such repair will be 


2, Whether in the opinion of the engineers the said east break water, so called, 


lic works at the harbor of Oswego, I have the honor to submit the following 
replies to the questions therein asked, namely: 

“1. Whether the said” breached pe of said west breakwater or 
at once to be repaired, and, if so, what the cost of such repair will be 

Answer. The repairs to the west pier or breakwater are absolutely necessary. 
The cost of these repairs is estimated by the officer in charge at $80,000. 

“2, Whether in the opinion of the engineers the said east breakwater, so 
called, now erected in the mouth of the river, does endanger vessels entering 
said harbor, and whether vessels have been injured and wrecked on said east 
pier, and whether said pier ought or ought not to be removed, and if it ought to 
be removed, what the cost of such removal will be.” 

In answer I beg leave to submit herewith printed pages 2386 to 2391, detached 
from the annual report of this office for 1887, which contain a report dated De- 
cember 15, 1886, from Capt. C. F. Palfrey, Corps of Engineers, in charge of this 
improvement, and a report dated February 15, 1887, from the permanent Board 
of Engineers, to whom the subject of the removal of the east breakwater was 
referred, and toadd my concurrence in the opinion of the board that this break- 
water should be removed, 

It is proper to state that the construction ofthe breakwater having been sanc- 
tioned by Congress, no steps can be taken by this Department for its removal 
until Congress so directs by proper egies: 

“3. Whether the $80,000 recommended in the Engineer's report for 1887 to be 
appropriated to Oswego Harbor by Congress at this session includes the expendi- 
tures necessary to repair said west breakwater and remove said east break- 
water, if the said pier or breakwater should be repaired and removed.” 

Answer. The $80,000 estimated in the annual report of this office for the year 
1887 included the remoyal of the east pier or breakwater, but not the repairs ta 
the west break water. 

“4. What the Chief of Engineers recommends Congress to appropriate for 
the benefit of Oswego Harbor, and the amounts and particular purposes for 
which said money should be expended, including the repair of said west pier or 
breakwater and the removal of the said east pier, if such piers ought to be re- 
paired and removed.” 

Answer. Should Congress sanction the removalof the east pier, the followin, 
ceuni is submitted to take the place of the one in the annual report of 1887, 
namely: 


el ought 


For continuing existing works and repairs .... .. $65,000 
For removal of east break water „nesses ssressrsssnes . 15,000 

80, 000 
To which add for repair of the great breach in the west breakwater ...... 80,000 


The attention of Congress has been invited in previous annual reports to the 
repair of the t breach and an estimate submitted. 
The rete on of an House of Ropreoensatiyes is herewith returned. 
ery respectfully, your o) nt servan 
a é , J. ©. DUANE, 


Brigadier-General Engineers, 
Hon, WILLIAM C, ENDICOTT, ae. 

Secretary of War. 
Mr. KERR. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last clause of 
that section. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there isan amendment 
pending. 

Mr. KERR. I move this as an amendment to the pending amend- 
ment. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his amendment, 

Mr. KERR. To strike out the words: 

Shall be used in removing the east breakwater at the mouth of the river, 

It seems from this item in the bill that it is proposed to use $15,000 
for doing away with improvements that have been heretofore made. 

Mr. NUTTING. That is true. 

Mr. KERR. Now it seems to me that this perhaps illustrates as 
forcibly as anything that could be found for that purpose the impro- 
priety of a large majority of these improvements that are presented 
here for the consideration of the House in these bills, and without any 
adequate consideration by the engineers. Here is perhaps an improve- 
ment costing hundreds of thousands of dollars for all that we know, 
money expended heretofore by this Government in making the break- 
water there; and now the gentleman from New York comes in and asks 
that $15,000 more of the people’s money shall be appropriated to take 
it away after it has been made, 


— 
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Now, in connection with that I wish to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the report accompanying this bill. Here is a bill embracing 
four hundred items of expenditure that are asked to be provided for by 
this Congress, and yet there is not one particle of recommendation in the 
report of this committee upon any single one of the items of expendi- 
ture. I say that itis not just to ask the members of this body to vote 
upon a proposition coming from a committee of this House without hav- 

any light thrown upon it in order that we may jadgo of the pro- 

ety of the action we are asked to.take. And that, moreover, Mr. 

irman, I again suggest, shows the impropriety of these omnibus bills 

for the improvement of little creeks and rivers throughout the various 

parts of the country that are asked of the National Government, and 

that are of no consequence whatever except to the locality; and many 

of them, no doubt, are undertaken by the party in power for the pur- 

pose of getting work for hands that may be used in the election and for 
the increased power of the party. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Will the gentleman allow me a question ? 

i Mr. KERR. I have but a very few brief moments. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I only want to ask the gentleman if he has 
any creek or river in the district. 

Mr. KERR. I have not; and I do not wish my people to be taxed 
in order that the gentleman’s creeks and rivers may be EAR RE We 
had forty years ago in Iowa a great river running from the northwest- 
ern corner of the State of Iowa across the State, and thousands and 
thousands of dollars of the money of the United States were expended 
in improving that river; and it has all been lost. And millions and 
millions more will be lost if these appropriations asked for in the river 
and harbor bill are allowed. I hold that it is wise to engage in agen- 
erous system of internal improvements if they are improvements of na- 
tional importance. But the proposition brought forward by one of 
these gentlemen shows how this river and harbor bill has been brought 
about. Every member of this House has been invited to go before 
that committee and ask if he had not some scheme; and nearly three- 
fourths of them as is shown by the items of the bill have appeared be- 
fore the committee and have succeeded in having their schemes incor- 
porated; and three-fourths of them on account of the little piece of 
pork that they had in the bill are ready to vote for its passage. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I wish to say that if the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, or some member of it, does not reply to some criticisms, 
such as that now passed on the bill, it is simply because we do not 
desire to take up the time of the committee. I hope there will be a 
vote. . 

Mr. SOWDEN. I would like to understand, and I ask the gentle- 
man from New York, who represents the committee, where the report 
of the Secretary of War submitted to the House contains an estimate 
including $160,000 for the improvement of Oswego Harbor? 

Mr. NUTTING. LIwillshow it to the gentleman with great pleasure. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I find that this project was commenced in 1827, 
and that the total amount expended since the date of the first appro- 
priation to June 30, 1887, is $1,572,754.89. The amount expended since 
the adoption of the project in 1870 to June 30, 1887, is $1,099, 422.16. 

In the Engineer’s report also I find it stated that in December, 1884, 
a severe northwest storm caused a breach in the west breakwater 145 
feet in width, and necessitating repairs for 100 feet on each side of the 
breach. 

We have here submitted an estimate of the Chief of Engineers of $80,- 
000 to make the repairs; and we have an appropriation of $100,000 in 
this bill. Now, I would like the gentleman who represents the com- 
mittee having this bill in charge to explain to this House why itis that 
he asks an appropriation of $100,000 to make repairs which the Chief 
Engineer, having the matter in charge,says can be done for $80,000; why 
there should be an appropriation of $20,000 more upon this particular 
harbor than the officers in charge of the improvement ask at the hands 
of this Congress. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Inreply toa remarkof the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Kerr], who was very broad in his statements, I desire to say that 
while I represent on this floor one of the greatest commercial districts 
of the country I never was invited to appear before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and never have been a party to any schemes or 
jobs before that committee. I never knew how much was to be ap- 
proprati to the harbor of Buffalo until I saw itin the printed bill. 

wash my hands completely of being implicated in any such broad 
assertions, and of any charge that I have been a party in any way to 
bring influences together for my own harbor or any other. 

Mr. KERR. I made that statement because one of the members of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors had stated that every member 
had been invited before it, and I knew I had been invited, although I 
had no desire to go before tlie committee. 

Mr. BOUTELLE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KERR] 
withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. KERR. I do. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I renew the amendment in order to ask the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. COGSWELL] how the rule of 50 per 
cent, was applied in this case. I understood the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts to state that this bill was constructed on the basis of a uni- 
form rule of inserting in the bill an appropriation equal to 50 per cent. 
on the recommendation of the engineer. How is that rule applied to 
this item? 

Mr. COGSWELL. In reply to the question of the gentleman from 
Maine, I will say I suppose he can ascertain with due diligence the per 
cent, that $19,500,000 bore to $40,000,000. It is about 47 per cent. 
That was the rule that, with hardly an exception, was followed by the 
committee. 

Mr. McADOO. Ido not wish to be misunderstood because of my 
criticisms of this bill. There is no gentleman on the floor of the House 
who is more strictly in favor of the legitimate improvement of rivers 
and harbors of the United States than I am. But whatI object to, and 
what many other gentlemen object to, are the glaring inconsistencies 
which appear in these bills as annually brought to the attention of the 
House and the country. 

I heartily agree with what was said, and very ably said, by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. PAyson ] when he said that the proper spirit 
in which to approach this bill is not one of captious criticism or mere 
platitudinal objections, but that we should point out to this House and 
this House should give its attention to the inconsistencies of the bill and 
to the appropriations which are not needed for harbors that are almost 
mythical. } 

I sincerely trust, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment which has been 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SowDEN] with re- 
gard to the item we are now considering will be adopted. The engineor 
himself states to the House, through the committee, that only $80,000 
can be profitably expended at the point in question. Why, therefore, 
should this House vote $20,000 out of the public Treasury as an addi- 
tional amount to what the engineer recommends, for a harbor which, 
as I have proven by the figures, has been steadily decreasing in its com- 
mercial importance? 

Now, sir, there is greatdorce in the objection made by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KERR]. It is only a few years ago that the United 
States, upon the advice of this very Board of Engineers, erected the east 
breakwater which now protects a part of the harbor of Oswego. I 
think it was in 1882 that the appropriation was made, and a very lib- 
eral and large one it was, for the erection of that breakwater. We 
were then told that it was absolutely necessary for the protection of 
their port that this breakwater should be constructed by the Govern- 
ment, but now we are asked to devote $15,000 of the public money for 
the purpose of removing that which but a few years ago by a vote of 
this House was constructed at the entrance to this harbor. 

Mr. Chairman, as this debate has progressed I am glad to say that I 
find that the scriptural ingratitude of the lepers is not shown among 
the beneficiaries of this bill. We are told in the New Testament that 
out of the ten lepers that were healed only one returned to give thanks, 
but the beneficiaries of this bill on this floor, unlike the scriptural 
lepers, are gushingin their gratitude for the favors they have received. 
[ Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SowpDEN]. 

Mr. BRYCE. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the remarks of my friend 
from New Jersey [Mr. McAnoo] in what he says about the incon- 
sistency of this bill. Why should this House vote $20,000 more than 
the Board of Engineers call for in favor of Oswego, when New York is 
allowed less than the estimates of the same board? 

As regards the harbor of New York, the estimate of the Board of 
Engineers calls for $540,000, but it only allowed $380,000. Sandy 
Hook is the main entrance to New York. The various channels have 
ample breadth but are all shallowing, while the draught of vessels is 
rapidly increasing. New York collects about 60 percent. of the entire 
revenue, therefore her supremacy becomes of national importance, and 
it becomes of national importance that ships can get into her harbor, 
At present our steamers are obliged to wait off the bar at Sandy 
Hook until the tide is at the highest, and vessels have been known to 
wait two days. With the gradual increase in size of our ocean steam- 
ers it will soon be impossible for them to approach New York at all 
unless these channels are deepened. 

As regards Buttermilk Channel, but $30,000 are allowed by this bill- 
while $50,000 are asked for. Colonel McFarland observes of Butter, 
milk Channel, and I quote from Mr. Cox, that the large and increasing 
traffic of this part of the river warrants the removal of the whole shoal 
at a cost of $115,000. 

As to Gowanus Bay channels, the allowance is but half of the engi- 
neer’s estimate, while Colonel McFarland observes, again, that these 
channels ought to be increased now to 21 feet at low water and their 
width to 400 feet. This recommendation is made in view of the great 
increase in the size of vessels generally. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not wish to antagonize this bill further than 
to put in my protest against the distribution of the various amounts 
contained in it, which gives, in my opinion, so little to the important 
places and so much to insignificant ones. 

The House divided on the amendment of Mr, SowDEN; and there 
were—ayes 36, noes 79. 

Mr. SOWDEN. No quorum. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The point being made that no quorum has voted, 
the Chair will appoint to act as tellers the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. SowDEN] and the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 


ARD]. 

Mr. SOWDEN (before the count was completed). Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the point of no quorum on condition that the supplemental 
report of the Chief of Engineers be read for the information of the House. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, I send to the Clerk’s desk to be 
read the supplemental report in relation to Oswego Harbor, which 
was referred to by the gentleman from New York [Mr. NUTTING] in his 
remarks, but which the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. McApoo] 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SowpEN] did not hear, 
It shows that instead of $80,000 the engineers asked for $160,000. 

The supplemental report, already printed in the remarks of Mr. 
NUTTING, was 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, replying to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. McA poo], I will state that the basis of the appropri- 
ations recommended by the committec is the estimate of the Chief of 
Engineers. But in the case of Oswego Harbor, this House adopted a 
resolution of inquiry asking the Secretary of War whether the amount 
stated in the Book of Estimates as coming from the Chief of Engineers 
would be sufficient to do the work needed in that harbor. The Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors is not responsible, of course, for the action 
of the House, which deliberately adopted a resolution of inquiry ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of War on this subject. In response to that 
resolution there came to the House an estimate of the War Depart- 
ment, showing that there was needed for this harbor $160,000 instead 
of $80,000 as stated in the Book of Estimates. The House referred that 
reply of the Secretary of War to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, and we were compelled to take notice of it. 

Mr. McADOO. Idid not know the inquiry was made by the House; 
I thought it was simply a committee inquiry. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. 

The following was read: 

Improving New York Harbor, New York: Continuing improvement, $380,000. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the agreement of yesterday, the line just 
read will be passed over informally. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving harbor at Glen Cove, N. Y., $20,000. 

Mr. SPINOLA. I move to amend by striking out the paragraph 
just read and inserting the following: 

Improving harbor of Glen Cove, $10,000. i 
ro iia and completing breakwater at entrance to Port Jefferson Harbor, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Committee of the Whole to adopt this amend- 
ment, for the reason that I was necessarily absent four months from my 
seat in the House and was unable to appear before the committee to 

t this claim in behalf of the breakwater at Port Jefferson Har- 
Por This amendment does not increase the appropriation, but simply 
divides it, leaving the amount the sameas now proposed in the bill. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. As the amendment does not increase the 
amount of appropriation, the committee will not object. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving harbor at New Rochelle, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, the bal- 
ance remaining on hand from former appropriations to be expended in pursu- 
ance of the project adopted in 1871. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I desire to offer a verbalamendment. I move 
to correct the date in the last line of this paragraph by striking out 
1871"? and inserting ‘‘ 1881.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the preservation and protection of the peninsula of Presque Isle, Erie 
Harbor, Pennsylvania, as recommended by the Chief of Engineers, January 13, 
mot and in accordance with such plans as the Secretary of War may prescribe, 

c00. 


Mr. RANDALL. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving the harbor of Philadelphia; for the removal of Smith’s Island, and 
Windmill Island, in the State of Pennsylvania, and Petty’s Island, in the State 
of New Jersey, or such parts of them as may be required, and for the improve- 
ment of the harbor between the cities of Philadelphia, Pa., and Camden, N. J., 
$250,000: Provided, That no part of this sum shall be expended until the title to 
the lands forming said islands shall be acquired and vested in the United States 
without charge. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I submit this amendment in obe- 
dience to what I believe to be the united voice of the people of the 
city that I have the honor in part to represent on this floor. The war- 
rant for the amendment grows out of a law authorizing a survey with 
a view to the removal of these obstructions in the Delaware River be- 
tween the cities of Camden and Philadelphia. The bulk of the land 
mentioned in the amendment is located in the district which I repre- 
sent. All the commercial and official bodies of the city of Philadelphia 
and representative bodies from the city of Camden and the State of 
New Jersey have heretofore appeared before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and made plain the absolute necessity for this appropria- 
tion, and I think I am justified in saying that the Committee on Riv- 


ers and Harbors, if they had been in possession of the report when the. 
bill was framed, would have reported this paragraph as a part of it. 

I wish to say, however, that the proviso does not meet the approval 
of the Representatives from Philadelphia. They feel that, in view or 
the past liberality of the city of Philadelphia in presenting to the Fed- 
eral Government, at a cost of $1,000,000, a large naval depot, our city 
should not have been called upon to contribute means for the purchase 
of these islands, but thatthe Government, this beinganational and public 
work, should have been willing to pay for this property. I founda reso- 
lute purpose in the Committee on Rivers and Harbors against enterin; 
upon any such expenditure in connection with this work; therefore £ 
yielded to that condition, in regard to which I believe the committee, 
with one exception, adhered. I think I can now say—and if I do not 
correctly state the position of the committee I hope the chairman or 
some member of it will correct me—that the proposition now presented 
meets the approval of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, in the early part of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors a delegation came 
before us from the city of Philadelphia, urging the inadequacy of the 
appropriations in behalf of the commerce down there. It was all 
thatSmith’s, Petty’s, and Windmill Islands, in front of the city, and be- 
tween it and the Jersey shore, should be removed. This wasa matter 
of great importance, and so impressed was the committee there existed a 
real necessity to do something to enlarge the harbor of the second port 
of our country that a report was made to the House, appropriating 
$5,000 to defray the expense of a special survey to be made of those 
islands, in order to ascertain what the cost would be of buying them 
and what the cost would be of removing them. The House unani- 
mously adopted the resolution for that purpose, and the Secretary of 
War appointed a board of special engineers, who visited the harbor of 


Philadelphia and sat in judgment upon the proposed projects for the 


removal of those islands. But that report did not reach the House 
until after the river and harbor bill had been reported by the commit- 
tee and referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and placed upon the Calendar. 

Now there can be no question of the necessity and great importance 
of the removal of these islands to the commerce of the city of Phila- 
delphia, and I think I am safe in saying had that report of the engi- 
neers reached the Committee on Rivers and Harbors before the bill had 
been reported, the committee would have incorporated in it a sum at 
least as large as the one proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RANDALL] in his pending amendment. 

It was proposed by a portion of the delegation from the city of Phil- 
adelphia which waited upon the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
that the Government should buy these islands and then remove them. 
The committee, while they did not sit in formal judgment on it, were 
almost unanimously against it. We thought that while these islands 
should be removed from the water front of the city, the city should 
first purchase them, in order that there should be no expense to the Gen- 
eral Government for the land forming those islands; and after they were 
purchased and the title vested in the United States, then we should 
undertake the work of their removal. That is what is proposed by the 
amendmentof thegentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL], with 
the proviso that no partof the money shall be expended until the title 
to thesé islands hus been placed in the General Government without 
cost to it. 

I repeat that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors would have put 
in this item had the reportof the special engineers reached them before 
their bill had been reported and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and placed upon the Calendar; and 
under the circumstances I donot feel the committee can make strenu- 
ous objection to the amendment which has been offered. This matter 
came to us by the order of the House, but reached us after the bill was 
reported. I again repeat that had it reached us before the bill had 
been reported we would have inserted it for the same amount. 

Mr. RANDALL. I wish to state, Mr. Chairman, in support of the 
strong position taken in favor of this proposition, that the port of Phil- 
adelphia pays into the Treasury from customs duties about $18,000,000 
ayear. Thereis, besides, an enormous coastwise trade constantly going 
up and down the Delaware River or lying at the wharves of Philadel- 


phia. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors made a lucid and forcible statement of the facts in 
this case, An appropriation would have béen included in the bill equal 
to that proposed by my colleague for thetimprovement of this harbor 
if the report had come in time. We had avery large delegation of 
Philadelphians before us representing all the great commercial interests 
of that city and representing the transportation interest, and it was 
made to appear to the committee there was very great necessity for the 
improvement of the channel at that port. 

The river has become too narrow to accommodate the large vessels 
that are now carrying on the commerce of that greatcity. The removal 
of these islands, which stand out in the middle of the river and be- 
tween the cities of Philadelphia and Camden, has simply become a 
matter of absolute necessity in view of the commerce of that city, and 
in view, as I have already said, of the large vessels engaged in it. 
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There is nothing in this bill which will more commend it to the peo- 
ple of this country and their great commercial interests than the 
adoption of the amendment which has been offered by my colleague. 
The report of the Board of Engineers is full, clear, and explicit. I 
myself believe that the Government of the United States should pur- 
chase these islands, Ido not see why the city of Philadelphia should 
be obliged to do that; but my colleague from the city has consented to 
that proposition, and it will be a very clever thing for Philadelphia to 
do if she consents to purchase the islands and give them to the Goy- 
ernment, and only requiring that the Government shall expend the 
necessary amount for the removal of the islands and the deepening of 
the water way to facilitate the commerce of the river. 

Mr. KERR. What does the report say about the cost of removal ? 

Mr. BAYNE. It does not give it exactly, but is estimated. I 
understand the ultimate cost will be about $3,500,000. 

Mr. KERR. Thatis a large sum. 

Mr. BAYNE. It is true, Mr, Chairman, that this is a very large 
sum; but compared with the advantages that will acerue to the har- 
bor and to the people of the country it is but a small sum. The fact 
is, it has become absolutely necessary that these islands should be re- 
moved, and in view of the fact that Philadelphia pays $30,000,000 an- 
nually into the Treasury, and with the removal of these obstructions 
will doubtless largely increase this annual payment to the Government, 
there is no reason whatever why the city should not have the advan- 
tage of an appropriation to afford hercommerce the facilities it so much 
requires, [Cries of “Vote!” ‘* Vote!’’] 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I favor the amend- 
ment of my colleague appropriating $250,000 for the removal fron the 
Delaware RiverSmith’sand Windmill Islands,in theState of Pennsylva- 
nia, and Petty’s Island, in theStateof New Jersey. The first two islands 
are in the city of Philadelphia, within the boundaries of the Congressional 
district represented by my colleague. I, asa member from a Philadel- 
phia district, feel an equal interest with my colleague in having this 
improvement commenced and carried to completion. The condition 
contained in the amendment requiring that the title to these islands 
should be put in the United States free of expense is a hard condition; 
but the River and Harbor Committee having decided that they could 
not favor the amendment in any other shape, my colleague assents to 
that form of it, as do I. Indeed, I look upon my colleague’s amend- 
ment as part of the original bill, and the Committee of the Whole 
should consider it in that light, a joint resolution having been passed 
February 17 last creating a special commission of United States en- 
gineers to report upon the feasibility of the improvement and its cost. 
Eminent engineers composed the board, and the report was favorable. 
It came to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors after the river and 
harbor bill had been reported—too late to incorporate it in the pro- 
visions of the bill—but, as you have heard from its chairman and my 
colleague of the committee [Mr. BAYNE], it would have been inserted. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposition to remove these islands came before 
that committee in a bill presented by my sty a [Mr. RANDALL], 
but its adoption was urged before the committee by all the commercial 
boards of Philadelphia, and the intelligent manner in which it was pre- 
sented by them made a favorable impression upon the committee, and 
the result now is apparent, as the committee unanimously consent to 
the passage of the amendment. Philadelphia with its large commerce 
has not the wharfage to-day toaccommodate the large steam-ships and 
sailing vessels from foreign ports, and with the immense coastwise fleet 
coming to the port the removal of these islands is a necessity. Proper 
width and depth of channel and piers of adequate length and size, es- 
pecially on the city river front, can only be accomplished by the im- 
provement now proposed. I hope the Committee of the Whole will 
adopt the amendment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I trust the House will consider that 
this is not an expenditure of only $250,000, as proposed here, but isa 
proposition as to whether Congress is prepared to enter upon an ex- 
penditure of three and a half millions of dollars for this purpose. It 
is very evident from the nature of this proposition that the expendi- 
ture will be entirely worthless unless the whole amount is appropri- 


ated. 

Mr. BAYNE, Oh, no; the gentlemanis entirely mistaken about that. 

Mr. KERR. I understand the sum is for the removal of the islands. 

Mr. BAYNE. ‘No; this is for widening the river, and to that extent 
will benefit the commeree of the city. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. RANDALL, it 
was adopted, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving ice-harbor at Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania: Continuing improye- 
ment, $15,000. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after line 173: 

“ For constructing breakwater at Bar Harbor, Maine, $50,000,” 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I must make the point of order upon the amend- 
ment that it is not germane to that portion of the bill. It pertains to 
airs State of Maine, and we are now considering appropriations for Penn- 
sylvania, 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Is it not proper to make the amendment in any 
part of this section of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that it would come in more 
properly in the portion of the bill pertaining to Maine, 

Mr. BAYNE. We will reach that part of the bill afterawhile which 
relates to the rivers of Maine. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Yes; but we will not goto the harbors of Maine 


in. 

I think this amendment is in order, but will of course accept the de- 
cision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that, while this would more 
properly come in in another section of the bill, the amendment is in 
order here. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Then I ask the gentleman from Maine to with- 
hold it until we reach that portion of the bill referring to the rivers in 
Maine. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, If that will satisfy the committee better I have 
no objection. 

s The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will then be temporarily with- 
rawn. 

The Clerk read the following paragraph: 

Improving the inland water way between New Berne and Beaufort, N, O.: 
Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


Strike out $15,000 and insert $25,000. 


Mr. SIMMONS. The State of North Carolina in the year 1826, by 
cutting a canal of about three and one-half miles in length, beginning 
on the one side at the head of the navigable waters of Harlowe River 
and on the other side at the head of the navigable waters of Clubfoot 
River, connected the waters of Pamlico Sound with those of Beaufort 
Harbor. That canal was very small, and was only of sufficient depth 
and width to admit of the passage of small vessels. But it was found 
that it was a very great convenience to the people, and was very much 
used until some time just before the beginning of the war, when the 
locks broke down and it went out of use. 

Several years ago Congress, with the view of connecting the waters 
of Pamlico Sound with those of Beaufort Harbor, so as to avoid the 
dangerous shoals of Hatteras and Cape Lookout, on the North Caro- 
lina coast, authorized a survey of the several projected routes for con- 
necting the waters of Pamlico Sound with Beaufort Harbor. That was 
made, and the old canal channel authorized by the Legislature of North 
Carolina, and appropriated for, was approved and recommended. 

This enterprise is not only a work of local but it is a work of na- 
tional concern as well. When it is opened it will connect not only the 
waters of Chesapeake Bay with those of Beaufort Harbor, but it will 
furnish the now only missing link between the great harbor of New 
York and the harbor of Beaufort, N. C., thus affording through inland 
navigation from that great center of commerce, so as to avoid the dan- 
gerous part of the North Carolina coast. It will be apparent to any one 
who is at all familiar with the dangers of the North Carolina coast, and 
with the general character of the coast from New York to Beaufort 
Harbor, that some such route as this is needed for the small coasting 
vessels plying between the cities of the Atlantic coast and the great 
centers of trade, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk. Not 
only this, Mr. Chairman, but this work when completed will be of great 
benefit to the United States in case of a war with a foreign country, 
not only affording protection for vessels engaged in general commerce 
but affording protection for its fleet of war. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] - 

Mr. McCLAMMY was recognized, and yielded his time to Mr. SIm- 

MONS. * 
Mr. SIMMONS. Now, Mr. Chairman, the engineer, in his report 
upon the survey, says that the Government by expending the sum of 
$883,000 can secure a channel from one of these sounds to the other of 
9 feet in depth and 80 feet in width, but he does not recommend in the 
report which I now have before me so extensive a work on the part of 
the Government. 

He says, however, that it is of great importance from a national point 
of view, and he recommends that for the present the Government, by 
the expenditure of $90,000, which he says will be amply sufficient, shall 
begin this work by securing a channel between these points of 5 fectin 
depth and 30 feet in width. 

Personally I am acquainted with the character of the soil along this 
canal, and I agree with the engineer when he says in this report that 
the great bulk of this $90,000 ought to be appropriated at once. 

Now, the committee have only allowed $15,000 for this work. The 
soil is of a marshy character. And I undertake to say that while that 
appropriation will do some good, so small a sum will merely begin the 
work, leaving it in such a condition as to expose it to damage and 
decay before any other appropriation can be had that will nearly undo 
that which has been done, 

This work, of course, is of great local importance, not only to the 
towns that happen tobe situated along the canal, but it is of impor- 
tance to the whole of Eastern North Carolina, as affording direct ocean 
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communication for the Trent, the Neuse, the Pamlico, the Tar, and 
other rivers that enter into Pamlico Sound. 

The Government, so far as the report shows, has only spent about 
$10,000 on this work, but it has made a canal sufficient for boats draw- 
ing 4 feet. Last year twelve hundred of these vessels passed through 
the canal, developing a commerce of $20 for every dollar the Govern- 
ment spent. And, notwithstanding that New Berne and Beaufort are 
connected by railroad transportation, this canal reduced the usual 
freight rates between these points 25 per cent. in one year. 

Now, I know it is very difficult to secure an increase of an allowance 
made by this committee. 

There are in the district that I happen to represent five different 
streams under improvement by,the Government. One of those streams 
is 360 miles in length; another is 140 miles, They have an immense 
drainage erea, and yet for all of those five streams the committee have 
allowed only about $35,000. In view of the importance of this work, 
both from a local and a national standpoint, as I have outlined, I do 
hope that the committee will agree to this increase, and if the com- 
mittee does not, then Ido hope that the House will take the matter in 
its own hands and will allow the small additional sum which I ask. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to assure my friend from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] that this water way in which he is so 
much interested has not been treated unfairly by the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. The estimate for that water way was $36,000. 
We give it $15,000, which is about 47 per cent. of the estimate, and the 
make-up of our bill upon the estimates is upon the basis of about 47 
per cent., so that the committee in this case haveallowed the fullamount 
in accordance with their general rule. This inland water way between 
New Berneand Beaufort was begun to be improved in 1882. The first 
appropriation was made in that year and was $5,000. Appropriations 
were made in 1884 and 1886, and there is one inthe present bill. I 
call the attention of the gentleman from North Carolina to the fact that 
the bill of 1886 contained only $10,000 for this water way, while in the 
pending bill we allow $15,000. Now, with an appropriation in 1886 
of only $10,000, the statements of the amounts on hand to the credit of 
various river and harbor improvements throughout the United States 
on the first of November, 1887, shows that, to the credit of the fund 
for the improvement of this particular inland water way, there was on 
that date $15,655. To that we have added $15,000 in the bill under 
consideration; which, as I have said, is 47 percent. of the estimate of 
the Chief of Engineers, and $5,000 more than this water way received 
in the bill of 1886. For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, it must be ap- 
parent to the Committee of the Whole that this particular water way, 
at least, has been fairly treated by the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the gentleman to say that the esti- 
mate of the engineer is $35,000. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The estimate of the Chief of Engineers is 
$36,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Then I have been misled by the report. ~ 

Mr. BLANCHARD. My friend probably looked at the estimate of 
the local engineer, but it is a fact that the Chief of Engineers revised 
the estimates of the local engineers for the different river and harbor 
improvements throughout the United States, and reduced them fully 
two-thirds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The estimate of the local engineer is $72,000 for 
the next year, and he advises that that all be expended at once. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. But the chief reduced the amount to $36,000, 
and of that estimate we have given 47 per cent. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. SIMMONS, and it 
was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Improving harbor at Charleston, including Sullivan’s Island, South Carolina: 
Continuing improyements, 000. 


Mr. DIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, to come in on 
lines 205 and 206. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lines 205 and 206 strike out ''350” and insert ‘*500."" 

Mr. DIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I have no complaint to make of the 
gentlemen of the Committee on Riversand Harbors. On the contrary, 
I am indebted to them for a very attentive and courteous hearing in 
relation to this great work of national improvement, and I have also 
felt that they have realized the importance of the work in the appro- 
priation which they have recommended. 

But, Mr. Chairman, asa measure of economy, of pure business econ- 
omy, as well as a measure of yast importance to the constituency which 
I have the honor to represent, this great work should be speedily com- 
pleted. What is the history ofthis work? The distinguished engineer 
officer, General Gilmore, submitted a project for this improvement ten 
years ago, and it was initiated and entered upon with an appropriation 
of $200,000. 

The work was to have been completed in the course of five years, 
but under the system of small appropriations which we have pursued 
it has already proceeded for ten years; and at the rate of appropriation 
which is granted in this bill it will take five years longer to complete 
it, the amount remaining to be appropriated under the estimate being 
one and one-half million dollars. 


Now, I submit that this workshould be completed in a shorter time, 
and that it will save the Government a large amount of money if it is 
completed speedily. Iask to have read at this time some extracts 
from the report of General Gilmore on this subject. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I have no doubt that under the present plan the practicable low-water depth 
of 21 feet in the channel, oguivaient to about 26 feet at mean high water, can be 
established—an increase of over 9 feet over the present depth of the bar channel. 
Iam equally confident that a still greater increase in depth can be secured by 
adding to the length and height of the jetties. 

It has been roughly estimated that, other things being equal, the tonnage of 
a harbor the depth of the entrance to which has been increased, compared with 
its average tonnage before the channel had been improved, isin the proportion 
of the cubes of these depths. According to this estimate, the marine business 
of Charleston, when the jetties shall be finished and the desired depths on the 
bar secured, should be three or four times greater than at the present time. 

When the present shifting and comparatively shallow channel of entrance 
shall be replaced by a single one of ample depth and permanently fixed in po- 
sition, affording the most direct access from the sea to the inner harbor, the one 
needed element will have been supplied which, in conjunction with the natural 
advantages of the geographical situation of the port, its deep, capacious, and 
sheltered anchorage, its wharves and its rail connections with the West 
and Southwest, will undoubtedly assure the development of Charleston into a 
great commercial city. 

APPROPRIATIONS, 


For several years past I have in my annual reports and in other official com- 
munications called attention to the necessity of making more liberal appropri- 
ations for completing the improvement of the entrance to Charleston Harbor, 
In the nine years which have elapsed since the first appropriation was made 
funds have been provided at an average rate of $165,000 per year, or 5} per cent. 
of the amount of the estimated aggregate cost of the work. 

The appropriation of $187,500 made in 1886 will, owing to the failure of the bill 
space at the last session of Congress to become a law, have to serve for carry- 

ng on the work for a period of two years, permitting an annnal expenditure of 
only about 3 per cent. of the total estimated cost of the work, a sum which 
might perhaps be deemed sufficient for annual repairs and maintenance of a 
work of this magnitude, but inadequate to an absurd degree for the successful 
prosecution of operations having in view the completion of the project within 
the present century. 

In the half-finished condition of the jetties, deterioration during periods when 
operations are suspended for want of funds is, naturally, certaimand rapid, and 
fully 40 per cent. of the amount last Le Fg mes has been expended in work 
which would have been unnecessary if the funds required to secure a gradual 
but continuous development and consolidation of the structures had been 
more liberally and regularly provided. 

It is obvious, therefore, that while the current appropriations are in amounts 
that only slightly exceed the requirements for current repairs, the final com- 
pletion of the jetties will be indefinitely postponed, if, indeed, it is ever accom- 
plished. The inevitable results of the policy which has obtained heretofore in 
the matter of supplying money for improvements of this character, in their in- 
creased cost, in their exposure while unfinished to serious damage, if not total 
destruction, and in the contingent losses which the delay in their completion 
causes the commercial interests for the benefit of which they were designed, 
have been suggested in previous reports and need not be again detailed. I de- 
sire, however, to repeat my former recommendation that annual appropriations 
of from $500,000 to $750,000 be made, with a view to speedily and economically 
completing this important improvement. $ 


During the reading of the foregoing extract, when five minutes had 


expired, 

Mr. HEMPHILL obtained the floor, and yielded his time to Mr. DIB- 
BLE. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Now, Mr. Chairman, upon that report the Chief of 
Engineers adopted as his recommendation the larger of those two 
amounts. I have adopted in this amendment the smaller. The Chief 
of Engineers recommended an appropriation of $750,000. He did not, 
as is generally the case, cut down the estimates of the local engineer, 
but he took the largest figure and based his recommendation upon 
that, showing his opinion of the importance of the work. I have asked 
of the House the minimum figure which General Gillmore said is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, the difficulties in connection with a bill of 
this kind, and nothing but my sense of responsibility and my convic- 
tion that the appropriation I ask is absolutely necessary has urged me 
to advocate the adoption of this amendment. This workand one other 
in this country are exceptional. This and the improvement at Gal- 
veston consist of work run out into the depth of the ocean, subject 
while going on to the action of wind and wave. General Gillmore in 
that report says that of the last $187,000, 40 per cent, was required to 
repair the damages which were caused by the deficiency in a previous 
appropriation and a consequent stoppage of the work. 

Now, sir, this work has again since last November. The 
funds are exhausted. Work has heretofore been interrupted in the 
same way. Will not the committee consent to give us the amount 
necessary to carry on this work continuously? It is one of the great 
national improvements, and owing to the exposure of the work to the 
action of storm and wave a large portion of the money appropriated— 
at least fifty or seventy-five thousand dollars—has to be held back, re- 
served out of the contract, for the purpose of preserving the work in 
the interim in case Congress should fail to make appropriation, in con- 
sequence of the failure of a river and harbor bill, or otherwise. Of the 
last appropriation $50,000 had to be reserved, and it was expended in 
securing the work during the time the appropriation for continuation 
was exhausted. À 

It is true economy to make the work on this improvement continu- 
ous. It is a work which Congress has entered upon—a work which 
all the engineers, as well as everybody else who has studied the sub- 
ject, are satisfied will eventually be absolutely successful. It is be- 
yond the region of doubt—itis now in the region of absolute certainty; 
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and the question is, whether this work shall be completed in ten or 
fifteen years more under the system pursued in the past, or shall be 
finished within the next three years by an adequate appropriation each 
year. I hope my amendment will prevail. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Inthe river and harbor bill of 1886, the last one 
passed, there was appropriated for the harbor of Charleston $187,500. 
Of this amount I find there was on the 1st of November, 1887, $66,822 
still on hand —— 

Mr. DIBBLE. I beg the gentleman to notice that all—— 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I grant that this or most of it is included in 
existing contracts; still, the fact remains that the $187,500 appropri- 
ated in 1886 had not all been expended on the Ist of November, 1887, 
and is not now all expended. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I will ask my friend how much was available on 
that day? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Of the amount then standing to the credit of 
that fund, not included in the contract, there was $7,000 available. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Yes; that is all. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. If we gave Charleston Harbor in 1886—two 
years ago, or less than two years—$187,500, I submit that when in this 
bill we appropriate $350,000 it is quite as much, at least in view of our 
experience, as can be profitably expended there in the next year. For 
this reason I think the Committee of the Whole should not adopt this 
amendment. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, the sum of $66,822 which the gentle- 
man speaks of as unexpended on the Ist of November, 1887, was mainly 
included in contracts previously made, the work under which had al- 
ready been done, so that the fact was simply that the money was not 
actually paid out to the parties who had done the work. All but $7,000 
of the reserve fand of $50,000, of which I have spoken, had then been 
expended, and the balance has been expended since. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iso stated. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that the argument of 
the gentleman isagoodone. General Gillmore shows to the House that 
hereis a work which was to have been finished in five years—which has 
now taken ten. He condemns the system of appropriations heretofore 
adopted. Here is an illustration: Of the $187,500 there had to be kept 
back as a reserve fund $50,000. Thus, money is lost which might have 
been saved if means had been at hand to proceed with the work. Are 
we to repeat our experience and consume ten years more in the com- 
pletion of this work? I say that as a business proposition the amount 
of this appropriation should be increased. This is really an appropri- 
ation for two years’ work. It has been two years since any appropri- 
ation hasbeen made. Irepeatthat not only will Charleston be benefited, 
but as an economical measure this appropriation ought to be increased 
to at least $500,000. 

The question recurred on Mr. DIBBLE’S amendment; and on a divis- 
ion there were—ayes 43, noes 61. 

So the amendment was disagreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving harbor at Georgetown, S.C.: Continuing improvement, $7,500. 


Mr. DIBBLE. I move an amendment which does not increase the 
amount and to which I suppose there will be no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: s 

Add at the end of line 206: = 

“Of which $5,000 may be expended on Mount Pleasant shore of inner harbor 
of Charleston, S. C.” 

Mr. BLANCHARD. There is no objection to that. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving Winyaw Bay, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $100,000. 

Mr. McADOO. I move to strike ont the last word. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of genuine river and harbor im- 
provements; when constitutionally and honestly and practically ex- 
pended I am their zealous advocate. I will take occasion fora few 
minutes to call attention to this item; and I will do so only to expose 
what I consider the weakness of these river and harbor bills, and the 
reason why some of us are compelled to oppose them. 

In 1866 there was ordered in one of the provisions of a river and 
harbor bill a survey as to what could be done to get a greater depth of 
water in Winyaw Bay. It was thus it bowed itself, as it were, before 
the Congressional foot-lights. a 

In 1885 there was appropriated $18,000 for this work, and of that 
sum only about $2,000 have been expended, as shown by the reports. 
This leaves a balance of some $16,000 on hand. 

Now, sir, I want to call the attention of the committee to this fact, 
that the engineer’s estimate shows it will take $2,500,000 to make 
the improvement suggested here. This bill gives for these improve- 
ments the sum of $100,000. I want to impress upon the members of 
this House the fact that $100,000 so appropriated is just so much money 
taken ont of the national Treasury and wasted; and that if they hon- 
estly intend to get a depth of 13 or 15 feet of water in Winyaw Harbor, 
they will have, according to the report of the engineers, to expend ulti- 
mately $2,500,000. You have reached the jumping-off place. Ifyou 
want Winyaw Harbor improved, why not face the issue and appro- 
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priate $2,500,000, or reject the claim and give nothing. One hundred 
thousand means simply so much wasted—sunk in the bay. 

Another fact: the wording of these reports as they come from the 
engineers seems to be ingenious. I think about $2,000 have been ex- 
pended on this harbor, and the report begins by stating that prior to 
the appropriation of 1885 there were only so many feet of water on the 
bar, and that the $2,000 have been expended in the preliminary plans. 
Then, pray, what improvement has been made by the expenditure of 
that portion of theappropriation? If the depth of water has increased 
in that harbor it is not because of the fact that Congress appropriated 
in 1885 $18,C00, but because of the fact that nature has been kind to 
the waters of Winyaw Harbor, and has deepened the channel. 

This item is one of many which will be found throughout this bill, 
for they have always existed in prior bills, and I see no reason to doubt 
that they are also here. It is giving a driblet; itis wasting the public 
money for improvements which, if Congress honestly intends to make, 
will require millionsof dollars, according to the statements and plans of 
those upon whom we arein the habit of depending forourestimates. So, 
Irepeat that the expenditure of $100,000 this year in getting a greater 
depth of water in Winyaw Harbor will be that much money thrown 
away, if the engineer’s statement is reliable, as we find it embodiedin 
the annual reports, namely, that it will take $2,500,000 before the 
navigation of that harbor will be improved as contemplated by the 
plans submitted for its improvement. 

Mr. WISE. That is for the completion of the improvement. 

Mr. McADOO. Ihave seen, Mr. Chairman, during my short career 
in Congress, the public money taken out in sums ranging from $5,000, 
$10,000, $20,000, $25,000, and $100,000, and devoted to the improve- 
mentsof riversand harbors, too little for anything valuable and toomuch 
for nothing, and then lost, because oftentimes there will be a failure of 
appropriation, and the next report of the Engineer’s Office conveys to 
us the intelligence that the amount expended formerly in the improve- 
ment was wasted, as the works had been destroyed, the machinery de- 
cayed, and, through the lapse, the beginnings gone. This is a mere 
pebble in a great ocean. It will accomplish nothing but maps and re- 
ports. 

The House is reminded that the time between making the appro- 
priations was so long that the money theretofore spent in the work was 
absolutely wasted, and every dollar of the public money appropriated 
by Congress for carrying out the work of improvement was thrown 
away. 

I would like, and think it due to the House, to have the Chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and the gentleman on this 
floor, I know not who, who represents the particular district in which 
this Winyaw Bay is situated, make an explanation why an appropri- 
ation of $100,000 of money is asked from the public Treasury of the 
United States for the improvement of this harbor. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, it is rather unfortunate for the 
gentleman from New Jersey that he should have selected out this par- 
ticular appropriation for his attack upon and lecture to the committee 
and to Congress upon river and harbor improvements generally. This 
Winyaw Bay project is one the appropriation for which is fully jus- 
tified by the commerce of the rivers of which Winyaw Bay is the only 
outlet to the ocean. If the gentleman had read on page 1080, at the 
bottom of the page, of the report submitted by the Board of Engineers 
under the heading of ‘‘ Commercial statistics” he would haye found: 

This bay is the ocean entrance to Georgetown Harbor, South Carolina. 

No work has yet been done except a survey to see if there is any way of ad- 
vantageously expending the inadequate funds nowon hand, The present com- 
merce of this bay is that of the Waccamaw, Pee Dee, Black, and Sampit Rivers 
and Georgetown Harbor, a commerce of already $7,000,000 per year, carried by 
two hundred ocean vessels and twosteamers, making bi-weekly trips to Charles- 
ton. Atthe ocean bar there isat presentonly 9 feet depth at ordinary low water. 
Otherwise navigation is practicable for boats of 12 feet draught. At present, 
however, vessels drawing no more than 10 to 12 feet are frequently detained for 
several days awaiting a flush high water to take them over the bar; and how- 
ever great the distress in which a vessel may be while outside the harbor, no 
tug drawing over 7 or 8 feet can go to her assistance during low water. 

A commerce that aggregates from one point two hundred ocean ves- 
sels and two steam-ships, and which accommodates $7,000,000 of com- 
merce annually, would certainly seem to be a suitable subject for con- 
sideration in a river and harbor bill. 

Mr. McADOO. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him? 
I find in part 1 of the engineer’s report they refer to an appendix, 
“M 15,” as giving the report of the local engineer in reference to this 
improvement. On looking over to that part of the work, that appen- 
dix ‘*M 15,” I find that the report of the local engineer is omitted. 
It refers to 1078 as giving further information about the harbor; 
but I can not find a word about it. I understand the gentleman from 
Louisiana is reading in reference to the Ashley River. 

Mr. BLANCHARD, Iam reading from the report of the Chief En- 
gineer, to be found on pages 1079, 1080, and 1081, of part 2 of the En- 
gineer’s Report for 1887, in which he says: 

Already Winyaw Bay is the outlet to $7,000,000 of annual commerce of the 
Sampit, Black, Peo non and Waccamaw Rivers. More than this, it is now con- 
nected by a 7-mile canal to the Santee River, so that it will soon be the shortest 
and most accessible outlet to $5,000,000 of annual commerce which will come 
down the Congaree, Wateree, and Santee Rivers as soon as the d 
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are now uavigable over 800 miles by steamers and over 1,000 miles by pole: 
boats. The amount of water now fiowing in and out of Winyaw Bay at mid- 
tide is about 220,000 cubic feet per minute, sufficient to keep o) & passage-way 
of 4,000 feet width and 21 feet average depth if provided with proper ee 
walls or dikes. All opinions of the Government engineers in charge of 
work so far are to the effect that the bar is well worthy of improvement, and 
that it can be easily improved provided the necessary funds are voted in ade- 
quately large annual appropriations. An immediate appropriation of $800,000, 
roperly spent, would undoubtedly develop at once an additional commerce of 

,000,000 per year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to deepen the bar at the entrance of 
Winyaw Bay to the ocean, we make this appropriation of $100,000 ont 
of an estimate of $300,000. And yet my friend from New Jersey passes 
a severe criticism upon the committee, notwithstanding the fact that 
$7,000,000 value of commerce is to be benefited by the appropriation. 

Mr. McADOO. I owe it to the able and fair chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors to say that I was unfortunately reading 
from the report of last year. I had not in my hand at the time I made 
my remarks the report of the present year. 

I do not feel at liberty to dispnte the statement made by the local 
engineer as to the importance of the commerce of this bay. But I hold 
to my position that if it will take $2,500,000 to give a depth of water 
that will meet the wants of the commerce of this important harbor 
$100,000 is not enough, and if this is a legitimate public work, and this 
appropriation is not sufficient for the purpose, then it is too much. 

The amendment offered by Mr. McADoo was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read lines 211 and 212, as follows: 


Improving harbor at Brunswick, Ga.: Continuing improvement, $35,000. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Ihad hoped that this river and harbor 
bill would be reported in such a condition that I could supportit. That 
was my desire. I believe in improving the great water ways of the coun- 

I believe it to be a safeguard for the people against the undue 
that are often made by the railroads. But there must be a 
reasonable rule adopted. If we are going to put through a riyer 
and harbor bill it seems to me that rule must aim at the improvement 
of the great water ways and not of the trivial water ways. And this 
bill—I say it in all kindness to the committee—for I know the embar- 
rassments they are under this bill steps entirely beyond the rule which 
ought to obtain and brings in a vast amount of appropriations that will 
bafle the knowledge of the best equipped man here in the geography of 
this country. 

We have tested the pulse of the people in regard to river and harbor 
bills. In the Forty-seventh Congress there was appropriated $18,743,- 
875; this bill appropriates $19,494,783.13 as brought in from the com- 
mittee. It is possibly in the memory of many gentlemen on this floor 
what the verdict of the people was in respect to the river and harbor 
bill which passed the Forty-seventh Congress, although less than this 
in amount. It was made the slogan of battle through the campaign of 
1882. And even the Democracy, who joined in putting through that 
legislation, nailed to the masthead and painted upon their banners: 
“Down with the Republican party because if passed this enormous ap- 
propriation bill of $18,000,000.” 

And I am frank to say that the verdict of the people at the polls in 
that campaign was against the appropriation of so large a saum. With 
that recent piece of history in our memory, I for one do not purpose to 
vote for a bill that goes beyond the bill which was condemned by the 

ple through the great popular verdict in 1882. Our Democratic 

rethren then voting side by side with the Republicans, the bill hav- 

ing two to one in its favor, were swift to use itas an instrument against 
us in the great struggle referred to. 

Now, weare asked to give our approval to a bill vastly morein amount, 

i ing the rule that I have alluded to with a recklessness not 
even found in the bill of 1882; and I caution the House to act upon a 
policy that will compel the committee of the House, I should say com- 
pel the House itself, to recognize that the people are willing to be lib- 
eral to a, bill which will provide for the great water thoroughfares, but 
which will not damp millions into small inlets, rivers, and creeks that 
we can not find upon the map, and never heard of before. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Just one word more. 

E GEAR was recognized, and yielded his time to Mr. HENDERSON, 
owa. 

Mr. HENDERSON,ofIowa. Iam notcensuring the committee about 
this. I know how hard it is for them to resist when we are all around 
clamoring for our respective localities. And I recognize also, kindly, 
the courtesy of the committee in giving notice to all that we might go 
and be heard. I thought that was a proper thing for them to do with 
regard to so important a bill. I recognize that the purpose was a kind 
and proper one, But it is the pressure that comes from all of us inter- 
ested in our districts that forced the condition which now confronts us 
with this particular bill. 

I say I regret that I can not give my approval, and I take this method 
of stating most kindly to the House the reasons which will govern me 
in recording my vote against the bill, as I feel it to be my duty to dof 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read lines 216 and 217, as follows: 


Improving harbor at Savannah, Ga.: Continuing improvement, $90,000. 


Mr. DOUGHERTY. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving harbor at St. Augustine, Fla., $35,000. 


Mr. DOUGHERTY. Iam not offering that amendment to consume 
the time of the committee; and in speaking to the amendment I a6 
not deem it necessary to go into any commercial statistics at all, be- 
cause those commercial statistics are all given in the letter of the Sec- 
retary of War, Executive Document No. 87. 

The circumstances which make it necessary for this amendment to be 
offered at this stage of the bill are exceedingly peculiar. It is owing 
to the fact that this report is printed in such a manner that neither 
the chairman of the committee nor the clerk of the committee nor sev- 
eral members who with myself earnestly searched for this report, could 
find it at all. 

An examination of the document will show that it is a report cover- 
ing some thirty-six pages. Thirty-two of those thirty-six pages relate to 
the improvement of the harbor at St. Agustine, Fla. But nowhere 
in the paging or in the title page does the name of St. Augustine appear 
except in very small type, so that in looking through the great massof 
executive documents any gentleman, no matter how much he might 
be interested, would pass this letter of the Secretary over as not relat- 
ing to this harbor of St. Augustine, but as relating to the harbor of 
Punta Rassa, in the southwest portion of the State. 

I do not know but I am justified in making the statement that if the 
committee had had this report before them they would have put the 
item in the bill which is covered by the amendment, $35,000. 

It is proper for me farther to state to the committee that it was al- 
together by accident that this document was discovered, and it was 
only found after I had written and visited both the Department of War 
and the Department of the Treasury. 

That is my reason for offering this amendment, and I do not believe 
it will be opposed by the committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What isthe estimate? 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. The estimate is some $1,400,000; but I am in 
possession of a letter from the engineer in charge which says that the 
shore end of the proposed jetties can be built for the amount of money 
I have named in the amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the amount? 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Thirty-five thousand dollars. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, in the river and harbor bill for 
1886 Congress incorporated an order for a survey of St. Augustine Har- 
bor for a deep-sea channel on the outer bar. In accordance with that 
direction of Congress the Secretary of War caused asurvey to be made, 
but it was not printed in the report of 1887 which was submitted to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and it only came before the 
committee in a list of new projects recommended by the Chief of En- 
gineers, When the Committee on Rivers and Harbors came to take up 
the new projects they made appropriations for several, but when they 
came to those pertaining to the State of Florida somehow or other they 
were unable to find the one pertaining to St. Augustine. A delegation 
of citizens of that city had appeared before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and had presented the needs of the harbor for improve- 
ment, and the committee became satisfied that it was a meritorious 
project which should be appropriated for; but, as stated by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. DOUGHERTY], we could not find the report 
anywhere. It was notin the Engineer’s Report and it could not be 
found among the public documents in thedocument-room. We there- 
fore could not consider it for want of data. We had the statement of 
the Chief of Engineers that he had sent a report to Congress, but where 
that report was we could not ascertain. However, after we had re- 
ported the bill the gentleman from Florida [Mr. DOUGHERTY], who 
represents that district, by his own diligence and by calling to his aid 
the office of the Chief of Engineers, sueceeded in finding the report un- 
der another heading. But since the report was found the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors has never sat in judgment upon the project. 

The report shows that the work is one of merit, and I haye no doubt 
that if we had had it before us before we reported the bill we would 
have incorporated an appropriation for that harbor. I submit this 
statement of facts to the Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving bar! y 3 to 
pet aes oes Bie; Olietee, comes oaee 

Mr. BOUTELLE, Mr. Chairman, at this point I wish to call at- 
tention to a feature of this bill which must strike the most casual ob- 
server, thatis, the easy way in which the compilers of this remarkable 
document have slid along from small appropriations of $2,500, $3,700, 
$5,000, and a reluctant 310,000, up to such figures as we find on page 
10 of the bill. I take them as they come: $7,500, $100,000, $35,000 
$112,500, $90,000, $20,C00, $7,500, $35,000, $20,000, $250,000. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, I do not rise to say that all of these appropria- 
tions are not justifiable. I make no complaint about these particular 
items, but I do say that there is some system of mathematicsorsome proc- . 
ess of distribution employed by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
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which is beyond my understanding, and by the operation of which they 
are led to give, for instance, an appropriation of $250,000 to improve 
the harbor of Mobile, while my friend from Massachusetts [Mr: 8- 
WELL] insists that my people ought to be exceedingly grateful that 
they have given us $10,000 for the entire Penobscot River, with half a 
dozen ports situate upon it doing as much business as is done at Mobile. 
For instance, and I do not propose to go into detail, I find that for the 
year 1887 the entire amount of duties on imports collected at Mobile 
was $19,042.32, while the customs collections the same year at the 
single port of Bangor, on the Penobscot, were over $87,000. 

Now, there are circumstances under which it might be argued that 
these fi would not prove that money might not properly be ex- 
pe at Mobile while none was expended at Bangor, use the one 

bor might be in excellent condition while the other might need im- 
provement; but the answer in this case is that the United States En- 
gineer’s Report shows that improvements are in progress at both these 
points. The recommendationsare much more liberal, I grant you, for 
the port in Alabama than fog the one in Maine, and I think you will 
find a similar liberality to the South all through these engineers’ re- 
ports; but still thére is this enormous, and, to my mind, unaccounted 
for, discrepancy between an appropriation of $250,000 for Mobile and 
an appropriation of $10,000 for the entire Penobscot River, with its 60 
miles of navigable water and the great bay into which many of the so- 
called harbors of this bill might be dropped and lost. For those great 
navigable waters we are grudgingly granted $10,000, an amount which 
the engineers have stated to me time after time and which I, in turn, 
have stated to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, is not sufficient to 
incite that competition among contractors which will enable the Gov- 
ernment to get the work done at an economical rate. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say again that I have not risen to 
oppose this Mobile appropriation. I want to see the harbor of Mobile 
mproved and I donot grudge a quarter of a million of dollars, if neces- 
sary, to do it; I am ready to vote adequate appropriation for that har- 
bor; but I do say again that I can not understand and do not appre- 
ciate the system of distribution which is exhibited here by the figures 
‘to which I have called attention. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation for Mobile is per- 
fectly consistent with all the others in the bill; that is, it is about 50 
per cent. of the amount recommended by the engineers. The engineers 
give thereasons why this improvement ought to be made, and they are 
urgent. One is that the commerce of the port is rapidly increasing and 
can not be accommodated by the present depth of water, which is only 
17 feet, while larger vessels are coming to that port every year. 

He goes on to say that the harbor of Mobile is destined in the near 
future to be an important one to the United States Government, from 
the fact that it is the only point on the Gulf at which cheap coal and 
iron can be obtained. A 

Mobile, Mr. Chairman, is the only seaport in America to which coal 
can be transported by tide-water navigation. Itis true that coal is 
brought 2,000 miles, from Pittsburgh and the adjacent region, to New 
Orleans, but is then 110 miles from the Gulf. The coal-fields of Ala- 
bama, 2,690 feet in depth, and embracing 5,500 square miles, are only 
250 miles from the seaboard, with which they are connected by five 
navigable rivers, some of them over 500 miles in length, constituting a 
part of a river system which, with the exception of the Mississippi sys- 
tem, is the finest on this continent. 

We want to bring this coal to Mobile. We want the Gulf squadrons 
to get the benefit of it. We want to export it to South America and 
Central America. Mobile is only 1,300 miles from Aspinwall. Eng- 
land, which now sends coal to Aspinwall, is 5,300 miles distant. We 
can make three trips with cargoes of coal from Mobile to Aspinwall 
while a ship is going from England to Aspinwall. 

I do not see why the gentleman from Maine should undertake to at- 
tack this appropriation for Mobile; for hesaid a few moments ago that 
whenever a seaport or harbor could be found which deserved a liberal 
appropriation he would gladly vote for it. I think this is such a case. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Jones] certainly misunderstood me if he supposed I was ‘“‘at- 
tacking” this appropriation. On the contrary, as I tried to state dis- 
tinctly, I am very glad to see appropriations made where there is a har- 
bor or a river legitimately entitled to improvement. I have some 
knowledge of Mobile Harbor and the Alabama River. I have navi- 
gated them from Sand Island Channel to Montgomery. Mobile was 
once one of our greatest commercial seaports. I trust it may become 
so again; and certainly Ishall be glad to do my part in bringing about 
that result. 

I selected this particular appropriation, not for the purpose of antag- 
onizing it, but to express my regret that my friend from Alabama, 
while looking after the interests of his own locality so efficiently as a 
member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, did not allow his eye 
to glance along the Northeastern seaboard, and did not use his endeav- 
ors to secure for us something a little more reasonable than the small 
pittance which has been granted. 

Mr. JONES. Your State gets 80 per cent. of the estimates. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. If he will look 
at the figures he will find that the Chief of Engineers has applied his 


reducing process very much more severely to my section of country than 
tosome others. Theappropriations recommended by the men who have 
carried on these improvements—the local engineers in charge of the 
work—aggregated $575,000 for the coast of my State. The committee 
propose to appropriate $170,000—about one-third of what the local en- 
gineers recommended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Improving harbor at Biloxi Bay, Miss.; Continuing improvement, $18,500, 


Mr. CRAIN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 236 insert the following: 

“Improving Pass Caballo, Texas: Continuing improvement, $50,000." 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, this is just one-fourth of what the local 
engineer recommends. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the committee I 
feel called upon to oppose the adoption of this amendment. Thecom- 
mittee took into consideration—I mighé say into painfal considera- 
tion—Pass Caballo Harbor; and in spite of our willingness to oblige 
my amiable friend from Texas [Mr. CRAIN], we found ourselves un- 
able to make any recommendation for this harbor. The report (pages 
1429 and 1430) which I hold in my hand does not justify an appro- 
priation for this horbor; and I therefore hope the amendment will not 
be adopted. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, I feel exceedingly grateful to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors for the personal consideration which 
they gave to the ‘‘gentleman from Texas,” but I was under the impres- 
sion that in considering these questions the commercial importance of 
the place was regarded, not the personal feelings of the individual who 
happened to represent that place. 

Mr. KERR. There is where you madea great mistake. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAIN. I may, and doubtless have, made a great mistake in 
that particular; because if the committee had re ed my personal 
feelings in this matter they certainly would have recommended an 
appropriation for Pass Caballo. I really do not believe that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors knows where Pass Cab- 
allo is, [Laughter.] And I will read for his information and the in- 
formation of the committee the opinion which has been pronounced by 
one of the most distinguished engineers that America has produced, 
that it is the most susceptible of improvement of any harbor on the 
Gulf coast. I refer to General Joseph E. Johnston. 

The engineer of the improvements on the coast of Texas differs very 
materially in his representation of the necessity for the continuation of 
this improvement from the gentleman who has charge of this bill in 
this House. He recommends an appropriation of $200,000, and he uses 
this language on the very page of the report to which the gentleman 
who is chairman of the committee refers: 

In the capacity of a harbor of refuge it will be a benefit to all of the coast trade 
of Texas, 
And in connection with this improvement I will take the liberty of 
appropriating the remarks made by the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
SAWYER] when he stood before the House in opposition to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, PAyson] in behalf 
of tap appropriation recommended by the committee, I believe, for Oak 

rehard, 

While it is true, Mr. Chairman, that some yearsago Indianola, which 
was the principal seaport on Matagorda Bay, was destroyed, it is equally 
true that to-day Port Lavaca, upon the Lavaca Bay, is the county seat 
of Calhoun County, and is one of the termini of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, which connects the East with the West. 

The report of the deputy collector, dated July 11, 1887, shows that 
the value of the cargoes which entered for the year ending June 30, 
1887, at Port Lavaca was nearly a half million of dollars. I willask the 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors if it is not true he 
has given to places, and when I say ‘‘he’’ I mean the committee—given 
appropriations of a quarter of a million of dollars to places which have 
not had five boats of 50 tons enter them for ten years. e 

In view of the fact that I have not made a very long speech in sup- 
port of this amendment I hope the committee will adopt it. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iam obliged to my friend from Texas for the 
statement that perhaps the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors did not know where Pass Cavallo was. 

Texas has a long seacoast, some 800 miles in length; and among the 
many inlets indenting that long coast line if I failed to find any town 
or harbor by the name of Pass Cavallo, I will be excused when I tell 
the committee there is no town there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman pardon an interruption? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. No, not just now. Now, Mr. Chairman, my 
idea of a harbor is you must not only have water which will permit the 
entrance of vessels from the ocean and passage out to the ocean, but 
there must be something there in the way of people and commerce to 
be benefited. That is what I take a harbor to be. 

Now, in that place there is no harbor of Pass Cavallo. I will read 
from the report: 


The town of Indianola, at which the custom-house was formerly located, the 
only town of any importance on Matagorda Bay, has been abandoned, It suf- 
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fered so severely during thestorm of 1875,and again during that of last August, 
that the inhabitants have concluded to seek a safer location. The custom-house 
has been removed to le Pass, on the Rio Grande. No steamer has entered 
Matagorda Ray during the year. Small coasting schooners, drawing 5 feet or 
less, still visit Port Lavaca, upon Lavaca Bay, which communicates by shoal 
water with Matagorda Bay on the north. 

It is said there is no commerce there to be benefited; no steamer for 
years has entered that bay, and the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
were not apprised of anything before us in the way of a report that 
any harbor of refuge was needed on that portion of the Texas coast. 

For these reasons, I submit, the committee were justified in not ap- 
propriating for the improvement of the harbor of Pass Cavallo, and es- 
pecially since it will require the enormous sum of $1,360,000 to com- 
plete the project there to benefit which there is no town and no com- 
merce. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much to be compelled to 
dispute the statement of the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, but there is a town there. There is a county seat there. 
There never has been a collection district there, notwithstanding the 
statement of the local engineer. There is not now a collection district 
there, for there never was one. The town of Indianola was unfortu- 
nately destroyed in 1875, but the county seat of the county now is the 
town of Port Lavaca, which is 16 miles inland, and, as shown by the 
report to which the chairman refers, there was entered there last year 
$2,500,000 worth of merchandise. Yet the gentleman says thereis no 
town there. 

Isay that this bill contains appropriations of a quarter of a million 
dollars for places into which not five vessels have entered for a hun- 


dred years. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I wish to state that the gentleman from Texas 
is not disputing any statement made by the chairman of the commit- 
tee. 


Mr. CRAIN. I do not dispute it offensively, you understand. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I know that. The gentleman is disputing the 
statement of the engineer who wrote the report. 

Mr. CRAIN. That was what I stated. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Now, the engineer’s report said there was no 
town there. 

Mr. CRAIN. He refers to three years ago, 1885. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. This town is,16 miles inland, and of the few 
vessels that get to Port Lavaca the greatest draught amongst them is 
only 53 feet. There is practically no commerce to be benefited there 
by the appropriation the gentleman suggests; practically none what- 
ever. Asa harbor of refuge there is not a line in favor of it or suggest- 
ing that one is needed. 

Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman pardon an interruption there ? 
Please look on page 1430. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. He says: 

In its former capacity— 

- Referring to Pass Cavallo as a harbor of refuge— 
it will be of benefit to all of the coasting trade of Texas. 

But there are nostatistics furnished of its trade, and nothing to justify 
Congress in expending the one million three hundred and odd thousand 
dollars required to complete the existing project. 

Now, we would like to have continued this improvement, but we 
were not justified by the facts before us, and therefore omitted it after 
taking it more than twice under consideration. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!” ] 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. CRAIN, it was 
rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Im coving Aransas Pass and Ray up to Rockport and Corpus Christi, Tex.: 
Continuing improvement, $100,000. i 


Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment I send to the 
desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
In lines 238 and 239 strike out “$100,000” and insert “ $200,000.” 


Mr. CRAIN. That is the amount recommended by the Chief of En- 
gineers; and I trust that the chairman of the committee will not oppose 
that amendment. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. Mr. Chairman, asa member of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors it is proper that I should say a word in 
this connection. I have no particular objection to increasing the 
amount of the appropriation to the extent of the amendment offered 
by my colleague; but I think it due in justice to myself that I should 
say something in regard to the matter. 

As has been stated by one of my colleagues on the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, the estimates of the officials in charge of the dif- 
ferent works in the United States aggregated a total of $160,000,000. 
The Chief of Engineers in submitting his estimate saw proper to cut 
these amounts down to about $40,000,000, and the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, knowing that it was impracticable to pass a bill carrying 
$40,000,000 for river and harbor improvements, reduced the estimates 
of the Chief of Engineers to the amount embodied by the present bill. 
In that connection I desire to say that for Texas the rule was adopted, 
and not only for Texas, but here let me say, as I think of it now, that 
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in considering these appropriations we did not regard States or State 
lines,.-but supposed that all the ports of the United States belonged to 
the General Government, and we have appropriated for the items em- 
bodied in the bill without regard to State lines. 

We found it necessary to adopt some rule to guide us, and we fixed 
what can not be called an iron-clad rule, but one which we adhered toas 
nearly as possible in making the appropriations, and we gave, as gen- 
tlemen have discovered, from 40 to 50 per cent. of the amounts reported. 

Tor Aransas Pass the original estimates submitted (and I speak from 
recollection, though I believe I have the estimate before me),as stated 
by the engineer, which could be profitably expended during the fiscal 
year was $1,500,000. The Chief Engineer cut that estimate down to 
$200,000; and we gave 50 per cent. of the amount, which I thought was 
fair and in accordance with the appropriations that we made for other 
places, not only in Texas, but generally throughout the Union. 

But, as I stated before, I have only said this much because I was a 
member of the committee, and did not want to be put in the position 
of not having taken care of the interests of the State of Texas confided 
to me; and not only of Texas, but of the other States of the Union un- 
derthis bill. If, however, the House sees proper to increase the amount 
of the appropriation, I am perfectly willing it shall do so; but I believe 
at the same time that the appropriations here made are just, dnd in ac- 
cordance with the appropriations made for other places throughout the 
Union. [Applanse. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. RICHARDSON having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. MCMILLIN reported that the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 9050) making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 

PETER LYLE, DECEASED. 

Mr. LAWLER, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
favorably the bill (S. 1353) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Peter Lyle, deceased; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report crdered 
to be printed. 

HEIRS OF CHARLES B. SMITH, DECEASED. 


Mr. LAWLER also, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
back favorably the bill (S. 1039) for the relief of the heirs of Charles B. , 
Smith, deceased; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 


E. B. CROZIER. 

Mr. LAWLER also, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
back favorably the bill (S. 73) for the relief of E. B. Crozier, executrix 
of the last will of Dr, C. W. Crozier, of Tennessee; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PROHIBITING ALIENS ACQUIRING TITLE TO PROPERTY. 

Mr. DIBBLE submitted views of the minority of the Committee on 
the Revision of the Laws on bill (H. R. 2916) to prohibit aliens from 
acquiring title to lands within the United States of America; which 
were referred to the House Calendar, and ordered to be printed with 
the majority report. 

MOLLIE B. WALDO. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
ported a bill (H. R. 9601) for the relief of Mollie B. Waldo; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


ISAAC BROWN. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, also, from the Committee on War Claims, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 8620) for the relief of Isaac 
Brown, of Jones County, North Carolina; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PATRICK G. MEATH. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, also,from the Committeeon War Claims, 
reported a joint resolution (H. Res. 152) referring the claim of Patrick 
G. Meath, of Shelby County, Tennessee, to the Court of Claims; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 


LEWIS D. ALLEN 


Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, also, from the Committee on War Claims, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 5089) for the relief of Lewis D. 
Allen; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
aa SEND Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
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MRS. SALLIE H. CARROW. 

Mr. B from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 8979) for the relief of Mrs. Sallie H. Carrow, 
executrix of Samuel T. Carrow, deceased ; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I ask unanimous consent that the House take 
a recess from now until 8 o’clock. 

Mr. WILKINS. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana. Heasks unanimous consent that the House 
take a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. Is there objection? 

Several members objected. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I move that the House now take a recess until 
8 o’clock p. m. : 

Mr. WILKINS. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion to ad- 

ourn. 
i The House divided; and therc were—ayes 89, noes 60. 

So the motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred asindicated below: 

By Mr. BACON (by request): A bill (H. R. 9602) for the relief of 
Mrs. Ann O’Brien—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUBOIS: A bill (H. R. 9603) for the reliefof Fred. Phillips, 
of Idaho Territory—to the Select Committee on Indian Depredation 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9604) for the relief of Gilbert H. Tracy—to the 
Select Committee on Indian Depredation Claims. 

By Mr. J. A. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 9605) granting a pension 
to Martha E. Frame—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHARLES O'NEILL: A bill (H. R. 9606) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Eugene Purnucker—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 9607) granting a pension to Peter 
Elford, of Kansas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. G. M. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 9608) for the relief of Benja- 
min F. Royse—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 9609) granting a pension to Joshua 
Caldwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON (by request): Petition of Mrs. Ann O'Brien, fora 
pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), petition of Saxony Woolen Mills, against the tax 
on Jard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COWLES: Petition of the North Carolina department of 
agriculture for the reduction of postage on seeds, ete.—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DARGAN: Petition of citizens of Timmonsyille, S. C., against 
the bill prohibiting the use of cotton-seed oil and beef fit in the man- 
ufacture of lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Florence, of Marion, of Darlington, and 
of Clio, S. C., protesting against the passage of the so-called lard bills— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of Charles E. Lathrop and 47 others, citi- 
zens of Dennis and Harwich, Mass., in favor of granting a certificate 
of discharge to Ira B. Chase from the naval service of the United States— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DORSEY: Petition of citizens of Nebraska, Ark., for the re- 
peal of the internal-revenue law taxing druggists—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENLOE: Petition of E. W. Walker and of the administrator 
of David Wilson, of Henderson County, Tennessee, for reference of 
their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers in the claim of J. H. Morgan—to the Committee on 
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By Mr. FULLER: Petition of 50 citizens of the Fourth district of 
Iowa, for prohibition in the District of Columbia—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of J. W. Hooper and 19 others, of Hughes 
County, of J. A. Brower and 85 others, of Clarke County, and of O. J. 
Backus and 23 others, of ore County, Dakota, for the retention of 
the present duty on flax and flax products—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GROUT: Petition of A. J. Ferriss, of Swanton, Vt., for bet- 
ter mail facilities between New England aad the West—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


By Mr. J. 8. HENDERSON: Petition of Henry Whitener Grange, of 


Catawba County, North Carolina, asking that the work of erddicating 
pleuro-pneumonia be continued in the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and that the bureau be allowed to remain in the Department of Agri- 
culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Petition of citizens of Polk County, Minnesota, 
settlers on the lands granted to the State of Minnesota to aid in the 
construction of a certain railroad, for the passage of an act to declare 
the forfeiture of said grant—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LEE (by request): Petition of T. H. Smithan and others, 
for repeal of that portion of the internal-revenue law requiring drug- 
gists to take out a license—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LODGE: Petition of Frank Tanny and 89 others, of Barre, 
of George W. Allen and 71 others, of Nantucket, of Horatio Briggs and 
52 others, of Attleborough, of W. B. Mendrum & Co, and 150 others, 
of Boston, of John Donohue and 74 others, of Fitchburgh, of T. C. 
Stanton, jr., and 37 others, of Winchester, of A. W. Berbyshire and 56 
others, of Lowell, of Ira K. Messer and 150 others, of Haverville, of 
Edward Devlin and 56 others, of Lawrence, of L. N. Chamberlin and 
53 others, of East Greenwich, and of A. Sherman and 43 others, of 
Fitchburgh, Mass.; of Alexander Leveille and others, of Kingman, of 
T. W. Philbrick and 37 others, of Waterville, of Joseph T. Lane and 
113 others, of Waterville, and of Simon Prescott and 81 others, ot 
Brownyille, Me., and of W. D. Stockvilleand 150 others, of West Brat- 
tleborough, Vt., and of John B. French and 89 others, of Meredith, 
N. H., in favor of the bill introduced by Mr. LODGE, of Massachusetts, 
for the repeal of the duties on sugar and molasses—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Petition of David Miller, and of Sharpsburgh 
Lutheran Church, of Washington County;of Enoch G. Ward, of Mont- 
gomery County, and of administrator of George Chrissinger, for relief— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Bridgett Knott, for reference of her claim to 
the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: Petition of G. D. Maine and others, of A. H. 
Harriman and others, and of Dr. Charles L. Lyon and others, of Penn- 
sylvania, for repeal of the law classing druggists as liquor dealers—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCULLOGH: Petition of Dr. T. H. White and others, and 
of M. J. Goldsboro and others, physicians and pharmacists, of Fayette 
County, and of Dr. M. R. Banks and others, physicians and pharma- 
cists, of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, for repeal of internal- 
revenue law imposing license fee on druggists—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAISH: Petition of Henry H. Jacobs, of Rachael D. Fin- 
fruck, of Isaac Lightner, of Levi M. Plank, of estate of Jacob Weikert, 
of estate of Philip Snyder, of estate of Daniel Schaeffer, of James 
Thompson, of estate of Abraham Tawney, and of Emanuel Weikert, 
for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of Henry Gorman, of Benton County; 
Mississippi, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. k 

By Mr. NELSON: Petition of Local Assembly No. 2388, Knights of 
Labor, of Duluth, Minn., in favor of the tonnage bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: Petition of E. Lawson and others, for the pro- 
tection of the mineral Jands of Montana Territory—to the Committee 
on the Pablic Lands. 

By Mr. PEEL: Petition of Mary J. McCall, administratrix of James 
Bridgman, of Carroll County Arkansas, for reference of his claim to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PERRY: Petition of William G. Hinnant, executor of A.W. 
Kennedy, of Richland County, South Carolina, for reference of his claim 
to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition for an appropriation for sprinkling the 
street around the public building at Little Rock, Ark.—to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Petition of citizens of Mount Pleasant, Cabarrus 
County, North Carolina, in behalf of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
etc.—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SENEY: Petition of Brentley & Gerwig, for a duty on hemp 
and flax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STRUBLE: Petition of A. M. Davidson and 49 others, cit- 
izens of O’Brien County, Iowa, that the t duty on flaxseed and 
linseed oil be not changed—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. G. M. THOMAS: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Benjamin Royse—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILLMAN (by request): Petition of William Cook, for ref- 
erence of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

By Mr. VOORHEES: Resolutions of Typographical Union No. 193, 
of Spokane Falls, and of No. 202, of Seattle, Wash., indorsing the Chace 
bill for international copyright—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition of John Dolan, by Caroline Dolan, 
executrix, of Humphreys County, Tennessee, for reference of his claim 
to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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By Mr’ WEAVER: Petition of the railroad commissioners of Iowa, for 
a law to compel railroad companies to use uniform automatic couplers 
on roads engaged in interstate commerce—to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of B. W. Pettitt and others, for the passage of the ton- 
nage bill—to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of L. J. Spickelmeier and 84 others, citizens of Ne- 
braska, for the passage of the Oklahoma bill—to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr. WEST: Petition of the Methodist Episcopal Conference of 
the Troy district, New York, in favor of suppressing the traffic in al- 
coholic liquors in the Congo Free States and the valley of the Niger— 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of Richard Taylor, of Franklin County, 
and of James M. Peters, of Lauderdale County, Alabama, for reference 
of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. WISE: Petition of citizens of Virginia, for repeal of internal- 
revenue law which classes druggists as liquor dealers and requires them 
to pay a license tax, cte.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sev- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Publie Lands: 

By Mr. BACON (by request): Of 24 citizens of Rockland County, 
New York. 

By Mr. FORD: Of Charles Fluhrer and others, citizens of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Of Douglas Frazar and others, of Somerville, 
M: 


ass, : 

By Mr. HIESTAND: Of citizens of Marietta, Pa. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Of Edward A. Heath and others, and of John 
T. Richards and others, of Maine. 

By Mr. WEST: Of citizens of Amsterdam, N. Y. 

By Mr. WILLIAM WHITING: Of 82 citizens of Fitchburg, Mass. 

The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 

by the means of certain import duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. HIESTAND: Of John F. Landes and 15 others, of Dublin, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. MCCOMAS: Of citizens of Union Bridge, Md, 

By Mr. WEST: Of Gardner Morey and 41 others, and of David J. 
Winne and others, of Bethlehem Centre, N. Y. 

By Mr. WILLIAM WHITING: Of William Wright and 16 others, 
citizens of Russell, Mass. 

The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law to estab- 
lish a system of telegraphy, to be owned and controlled by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and operated in connection with the Post- 
Office Department, were severally referred to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads: 

By Mr. COBB: Of citizens of Bibb County, of Chilton County, and 
of Ashley and Brierfield, Ala. 

By Mr. FORNEY: Of citizens of Peters, Mines, and Montevallo, 

a. 
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By Mr. J. 8. HENDERSON: Of J. E. Walker and 91 others, and of 
R. W. Giles and 68 others, of Randolph County; of R. P. Mayo and 
158 others and of W. F. Daniel and 117 others, of Rowan County; of 
J. D. Kelly and 156 others and of J. H. Coulter and 69 others, of 
Catawba County, and D. L. Wheeler and others, of the Seventh dis- 
trict of North Carolina, and of Albert Brockwell and 138 others, of 
Ulster County, New York. 

By Mr. McCULLOGH: Of R. D. Keifort and 3,519 others, citizens 
of the Twenty-first district of Pennsylvania. 

The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: 

By Mr. BELMONT: Of citizens of Suffolk County, New York. 

By Mr. BUNNELL: Of ex-soldiers of Bradfield County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

By Mr. DARLINGTON: Of soldiers and sailors of Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. MoCORMICK: Of H. M. Choate and 57 others, veterans of 
the war, 

By Mr. McCULLOGH: Of J. H. Pearce and others, ex-soldiers and 
sailors, and of C. L, Palmer and others, ex-soldiers and sailors of West- 
moreland County, and of 8. H. Barnette and others, ex-soldiers and 
sailors, of Greene County, Penusylvania. 

The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law provid- 
ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. BLOUNT: Of 79 citizens of Upson County, Georgia. 


By Me LATHAM: Of 105 citizens of Pasquotank County; North 
Carolina. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: Of 169 citizens of Tioga County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

By Mr. WEST: Of 168 citizens of Saratoga County, New York. 

The following petitions for an increase of compensation of fourth- 
class postmasters were severally referred to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads: 

By Mr. COBB: Of J. W. Parker and others, of Sand Tuck, Ala. 

By Mr. HUNTER: Of R. G. Brown and 69 others, of Townsville, 
Butler County, Kentacky. 

By Mr. PERRY: Of citizens of Cavins, 8. C. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, April 23, 1888. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and ap- 
proved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response to a res- 
olution of the 26th ultimo, certain information in detail and by classes 
therein named as to the amount allowed and disallowed of accounts 
for services of laborers, workmen, and mechanics under section 172 of 
the Revised Statutes; which, with the accompanying papers, was or- 
dered to lie on the table and be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting, in response to a-resolution of April 17, 
1888, a statement of the amount of money belonging to the United 
States and deposited in national banks, and stating that no money is 
paid by national banks on public funds deposited therewith, ete. ; which, 
with the accompanying papers, was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

TERRITORIAL LAWS. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting copies of the laws 
by the Tenth Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Wyoming, 
and the letter of transmittal of the secretary of the Territory; which, 
with the accompanying documents, was referred to the Committee on 
Territories. 
THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter of the 
chairman of the Joint Commission for the Completion of the Washing- 
ton Monument, transmitting certain resolutions adopted by the com- 
mission April 18, 1888, recommending that the general care of the 
Washington Monument should be placed under the charge of the Sec- 
retary of War, that all sums of money appropriated therefor should he 
expended under his direction, and further recommending a suitable 
annual appropriation for the maintenance and operation of the machinery 
at the monument; which, on motion of Mr. SHERMAN, was, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

CENTENNIAL OF WASHINGTON’S INAUGURATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter of John 
A. King, chairman of the subcommittee of the committee on the cen- 
tennial celebration of the inauguration of George Washington as Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting an invitation to the Senate of 
the United States to participate in the celebration, to be held in New 
York April 30, 1889; which was referred to the Committee on the Li- 
brary. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church at Puget Sound, Washington Terri- 
tory, praying for the indemnification of Chinese for the destruction of 
their property in the Northwest; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of New Mexico and a petition 
of 40 citizens of Salina, Kans., praying that provision be made for the 
payment of Indian depredation claims; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. FARWELL presented a petition of ex-Uniom soldiers and sail- 
ors, citizens of Mercer County, Illinois, praying for the of the 
per diem rated seryice-pension bill; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition adopted by the Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Quincy, Ill., praying for the passage of the Chace bill, pro- 
viding for an international copyright; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of 98 ex-Union soldiers and sailors, citi- 
zens of Casey, Ill., praying for the passage of the per diem rated serv- 
ice-pension bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
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a Mr. Spiker iaei memorial of 61 citizens of Granville 
ownship, Licking County, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage 
of the Mills tariff bill; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

He also presented a petition of 42 citizens of Granville Township, 
Licking County, Ohio, praying for better protection of farm products 
by tariff legislation; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of citizens of Broken Bow, 
Custer County, Nebraska, praying for the repeal of that portion of the 
revenue law which classes druggists as liquor dealers and that the tax 
on spirits be reduced; which wasreferred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. PADDOCK presented three petitions of citizens of Nebraska, 
praying for the repeal of that portion of the internal-revenue law which 
classes druggists as liquor-dealers and for a reduction of the tax on 
spirits; which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce, praying that an appropriation be made for the erection of a 
public building at Salt Lake City, Utah; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented a communication from Francis Armstrong, mayor 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, transmitting a resolution of the city council 
of that city, tendering to the United States a certain block of land upon 
which to erect a Government building; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. REAGAN presented a petition of Typographical Union No. 138, 
of Austin, Tex., praying for the passage of the Chace international 
copyright bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Healso presented a petition of citizens of Llano County, Texas, pray- 
~ ing for the passage of a bill providing for the payment of claims for In- 
dian depredations; which was referred to the Committee on Claims, 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Limestone County, Texas, 
praying that the work of the Bureau of Animal Industry be continued 
in the Agricultural Department, where it now is; which was ordered to 
lie on the table, 

Mr. COKE presented a petition of citizens of Young County, Texas, 
praying that some provision be made looking to the payment of Indian 
depredation claims of the citizensof Texas and the frontier; which was 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DAVIS presented a petition of citizens of Buffalo, Minn., pray- 
ing for the enactment of laws for the better protection of the Yellow- 
stone National Park; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PALMER presented resolutions adopted by the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of Michigan, attested by Dr. E. P, Gaylord, presi- 
dent, and J. M. Griflin, secretary, favoring the removal of duties upon 
all medical and surgical supplies, instraments, and appliances; which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. f 

He also presented the petition of R. H. Rea and 18 other ex-Union 
soldiers, citizens of Plymouth and vicinity, in Michigan, praying for 
the passage of the per diem rated service-pension bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HISCOCK presented a petition of 346 ex-Union veterans and 
citizens of the State of New York, praying for the passage of the per 
diem rated service-pension bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of C. C. Rees and 25 others, citizens 
of Clayton, Jefferson County, New York, praying for the passage of 
Senate bill 283, for the better protection of the Yellowstone National 
Park; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SAWYER presented a petition of members of Grand Army Post, 
No. 192, Department of Wisconsin, praying for the passage of the per 
diem rated seryice-pension bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. ALLISON presented a petition of citizens of Algona, Kossuth 
County, Iowa, praying that binding-twine be placed on the free-list; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VEST presented a memorial of the St. Louis (Mo.) Circuit of 
Turners, remonstrating against any change in the immigration laws; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Healso presented a petition of Pressmen’s Union No. 6, of St. Louis, 
Mo., praying that the wages of printers in the Government Printing 
Office may be restored to the rate allowed prior to March, 1877; which 
was referretl to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. PLUMB presented six petitions of citizens of Kansas, praying for 
the imposition of an import duty upon raw silk; which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of ex-soldiers and sailors of the Union 
Army, citizens of Mound Valley, Kans., praying that the difference 
in value between the greenbacks paid to soldiers during the war and 
coin may be made up to them by appropriate legislation; which was 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Law- 
rence, Kans., praying for the passage of the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads, providing forthe settlement of the claim of 
the United States against the Union Pacific Railroad; which was re- 
ferred to the Select Committee on the President’s Message transmitting 
the Report of the Pacific Railway Commission, 
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Mr. BROWN presented a petition of the mayor and general council 
of the city of Atlanta, Ga., praying that a special appropriation be 
made for continuation of the work at the military post now being con- 
structed near that city; which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 

He also presented a petition of the Savannah (Ga.) Cotton Exchange 
and a petition of the board of managers of the Savannah (Ga.) Board of 
Trade, praying for such amendment of the interstate-commerce law as 
will prevent unjust discriminations by underbilling; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. BROWN. Ishall introduce, when the proper order is reached, 
a bill to carry out the objects of the petitions I have just presented. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a petition of ¢itizens of Oskaloosa, 
Towa, praying for the passage of a bill granting a pension to Isabella 
Higgins; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DAWES presented a petition of the trustees of the public schools 
of the District of Columbia, praying for the passage of Senate bill 1996, 
to prohibit selling, giving, or furnishing tobacco in any of its forms to 
minors under sixteen years of age in the District of Columbia; which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CHACE. I present a petition which is signed by the names of 
257 physicians in the District of Columbia, including among the names 
all or nearly all of the most prominent physicians in the District. The 
petition prays for the passage of the bill (S. 1996) to prohibit selling, 
giving, or furnishing cigarettes or tobacco in any of its forms to minors 
under sixteen years of agein the District of Columbia. I wish that the 
petition, with its signatures, might take some other course than the 
ordinary course of lying on the table. It refers more especially tothe 
sale of Ss Be These men have investigated the subject with a 
great deal of care, and have become impressed with the belief that it 
is a very great and serious evil. 

I do not like to make the request, but I will suggest that the peti- 
tion with the signatures be printed in the RECORD. I think it is a 
proper thing to be done. 

Mr. STEWART. I think that the petition relates to a very grave 
evil. I believe cigarettes are destroying more youth than any other 
one thing that is affecting the prosperty of the country. The use of 
cigarettes by boys is most injurious, and it is destroying the rising 

eration in many of our large cities, 

Mr. CHACE. Iam glad to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr. PLUMB. I should like toask the Senator from Rhode Island 
whatis his purpose in having the petition printed inthe RECORD? Is 
it for the purpose of giving greater publicity to it? 

Mr. HARRIS. I object to the printing of the petition in the REC- 
ORD. 

Mr. CHACE. Then I move that it be printed as a document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made if there be 
no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. I object to that. 

Mr. CHACE. The use of cigarettes is undermining the health of 
the whole community by destroying the physical constitutions of the 
youth of this country. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is the question debatable, Mr. President? 

Mr. CHACE. It is a very serious evil, indeed, and it is a matter not 
to be treated as trivial in any of its effects. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition will be received and 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. The Chair 
understands that objection is made to the printing of the petition as a 
document, and the question will be submitted to the Senate, shall the 
petition be printed asa document? [Putting the question.] The 
ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I call for a division. 

The question being put, the ayes were 27-—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not ask for a further count. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is agreed to, and the 
order to print the petition as a document will be made. 

Mr. STEWART. In order to complete the record, as the petition 
presented by the Senator from Rhode Island is to be printed, I present 
a petition of pastors of the churches and officers of the schools on the 
same subject; which I should like to have printed with it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition presented by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada will be printed in connection with the petition of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, if there be no objection. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Certainly we ought not to print all this multi- 
tude of papers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. “The Chair understands it to be one 
petition, with numerous signatures. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then I would not print the names. It never has 
been done. Let a memorandum be made simply of the signatures. 
With that modification I have no objection. 

Mr. STEWART. I want to have the whole petition printed. The 
matter is well stated in it. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The petition presented by the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island was voluminous, containing several hundred 
names of leading physicians. Under thestatement of the Senator from 
Ohio, if there is no objection, the body of the petition presented by the 
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Senator from Nevada will be printed only, with the statement of the 
number of signatures. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all right. 

Mr. STEWART. And the official character of those who signed the 
petition. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly; a memorandum of the signatures. 

Mr. STEWART. A memorandum showing who the petitioners are. 

Mr. DAWES. Iunderstood the Senator from Rhode Island to desire 
the petition which he presented to be printed that the testimony of those 
who had signed it might have its due weight with this community, and 
if their names are left ont the whole purpose of printing the petition 
would be lost. I presented a petition this morning for the same pur- 

I did not ask to have it printed, because I suppose they are all 
in oneform. ‘The petition presented by the Senator from Rhode Island 
was signed by leading physicians whose reputation is such that they are 
entitled to a great deal of weight in this community. I supposed it 
was for that reason that the Senator desired his petition to be printed, 
and if the names are left off the force of his petition will be lost entirely. 
I call his attention to the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio that the 
petition be printed without the names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that the peti- 
tions are from three sources, 86 pastors of churches having signed one, 
257 physicians another, and 524 superintendents, officers, and teachers 
of public schools another. They are identical in language, and differ 
only in the signatures. The Chair will await the order of the Senate 
about their printing. 

Mr. DAWES. Itseems to me that the petition with the names of the 
physicians upon it should be printed, and that there would be no par- 
ticular advantage in having the others printed. 

Mr. STEWART. A memorandum of the others will be sufficient. 

Mr. CHACE. Yes; a memorandum reciting the fact that such peti- 
tions, with so many names signed to them, were presented. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the petition and signatures of 
the petition of physicians will be printed at length and the others will 
be noted by memorandum. 

Mr. CHACE. I suggest that the memorandum state the character 
of the parties and the number of signatures. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. EDMUNDS presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers and sailors, 
citizens of Vermont, praying for the passage of the per diem rated sery- 
ice-pension bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of citizens of Idaho Territory, 
and a petition of citizens of Wyoming Territory, praying for legislation 
to provide for payment of Indian depredation claims; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, presented a petition of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city of Fort Smith, Ark., praying for the passage of 
a bill granting to the Fort Smith, Paris and Dardanelle Railway Com- 
pany authority to construct a railroad from Fort Smith, Ark., through 
the Indian Territory, to the southern boundary of Kansas; which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 2198) to authorize the building of a railroad bridgeat Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. BATE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1377) for the relief of Henry Pickett, of Washington, 
D. C., submitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and 
the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the joint 
resolution (H. Res. 123) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
to lend five hundred army tents to the State of Tennessee, reported 
adversely thereon, and the joint resolution was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, from the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post- Roads, to whom was referred the bill (S. 68) for the relief of James 
H. Smith, late postmaster at Memphis, Tenn., reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1092) for the relief of St. Vincent’s Or- 
phan Asylum in the District of Columbia, reported it with an amend- 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 314) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
place the name of James L. Henderson on the roll of Company B, Six- 
teenth Kentucky Volunteers, reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 2161) for the relief of Thomas J. Taylor, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, submitted adverse reports thereon; which were agreed to, 
and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill™S. 2434) for the relief of John P. T. Davis; 

A bill (S. 1501) for the relief of James Downing; and 

A bill (S. 1460) for the relief of Walter D. Plowden, 


Mr. PALMER, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2318) to constitute Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., a port of 
delivery with privileges of inland transportation in bond, reported it 
with amendments. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 1540) to establish a port of delivery at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
aud submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 335) granting a pension to General W. E. Woodruff; 

A bill (H. R. 112) granting a pension to George Schneider; 

A bill (H. R. 2664) for the relief of Francis Daniels; 

A bill (H. R. 404) for the reliet of Mary McGrath; 

A bill (H. R. 3735) granting a pension to Eliza Shreeve; 

A bill (H. R. 401) granting a pension to Mrs. Jeannie Stone; 

A bill (H. R. 138) granting a pension to Joseph Perry; 

A bill (H. R. 7882) granting a pension to John Kinney; 

A bill (H. R. 680) granting a pension to Henry H. Stutsman; and 

A bill (H. R. 879) granting a pension to Royal J. Hiar. 

Mr. WALTHALL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6098) authorizing the construction and re- 
pair of the roads from the entrance to the reservation on the Presidio 
at San Francisco, Cal., to the national cemetery on the same, and the 
fencing and protection of the said reservation and the cemetery thereon, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, submitted adverse reports thereon; which were agreed to, 
and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 2423) to increase the rank of Maj. Joseph B. Collins, United 
States Army, retired; 

A bill (S, 1247) directing the Secretary of War to furmsh States with 
copies of the record of troops; and 

A bill (S. 2378) to correct the military record of John D. Thomas. 

Mr. WALTHALL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2261) to correct the military record of Roswell 
M. Shartleff, of New York, submitted an adverse report thereon. 

Mr. PLATT. Task that that bill be placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar, with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2702) to amend so much of section 351 
of the Revised Statutes as fixes the salary of the chief clerk of the De- 
partment of Justice, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1872) for the relief of E. W. Redway, reported ad- 
versely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1880) declaring that certain water reserve lands in the State of Wiscon- 
sin are and have been subject to the provisions of the act of Congress 
entitled “An act granting to railroads the right of way through the 

ublic lands of the United States,” approved March 3, 1875, reported 
it with an amendment. 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1747) to authorize the sale of a tract of land in 
the military reservation at Fort Leavenworth, in the State of Kansas, 
reported it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN MISSISSIPPI, ETC. 


Mr. WALTHALL. Iam directed by the Committee on Public Lands, 
to whom was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 73) relating to the dis- 
posal of public lands in Mississippi, to report it with an amendment, 
and to ask unanimous consent that it may be immediately considered. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands will be stated. 4 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line3 change the word ‘‘State”’ to ‘‘States;”’ 
and in line 4, after the word ‘‘ Mississippi,” insert ‘‘and Alabama,;’’ 
so as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, cto., That the public lands of the United States in the States of Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama now subject to private entry shall be disposed of under 
and according to the provisions of the homestead laws only until the pending 
legisiation affecting such lands shall be disposed of or the present session of 
Congress shall adjourn, 

` The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. Was not the joint resolution to be amended so as to 
include also the State of Arkansas? 

Mr. WALTHALL. After consultation with the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Berry], who belongs to the committee, the State of Ar- 
kansas was withdrawn from the operations of the joint resolution. 

Mr. BERRY. I ask that it be inserted. 


Mr. WALTHALL. You have changed your opinion ? 

Mr. BERRY. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas moves 
to amend the joint resolution, 


The amendivent will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. In line 4, after the word ‘“‘ Mississippi,” it is 
proposed to insert the word “‘Arkansas;’’ so as to read: 

That the public lands of the United States in the States of Mississippi, Ar- 

and Alabama now subject to private entry, ete. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate asamended, and the 
Ce ga ee Kea i ede 

e join ution was o ‘ora 

read the third time, and & 

Mr. PLUMB. The title should be amended. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution relating to 
the disposal of public lands in certain States.” 

PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXFOSITION. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the Senate to take action on the request of 
the House of Representatives for a committee of conference on House 
joint resolution 83. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives on the amendments of the Senate to the 
joint resolution (H. Res. 83) accepting the invitation of the French Re- 
a to take part in an international exposition to be held in Paris in 


Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate insist on its amendments 
and agree to the conference asked for by the House of Representatives 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. 
Evants, and Mr. BROWN were appointed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. VANCE introduced a bill (S. 2741) for the relief of Nathaniel 
Magruder; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. - 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER introduced a bill (S. 2742) to incorporate the 
Brightwood Railway Company of the District of Columbia; which was 
— vane by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District of 

lumbia. 

Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (S. 2743) for the relief of John W. 
Atwood; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DAWES introduced a bill (S. 2744) to authorize the accounting 
officers of the Department to allow certain credits in the set- 
tlement of the accounts of Indian agents; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 2745) authorizing the city of Aber- 
deen, in Brown County, Territory of Dakota, to p certain pub- 
lic lands; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompapy- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE introduced a bill (S. 2746) granting a pension 
to Ezra E. Annis; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FARWELL introduced a bill (S. 2747) for the relief of John W. 
Keating; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a bill (S. 2748) for the relief of Charles S. 
Lewis, of Henry County, Tennessee; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2749) to amend sections 2990 and 
2996 of the Revised Statutes of the United States in relation to the 
immediate transportation of bonded goods; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2750) to increase the pension of Samuel 
_ A. Tate; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee’on Pensions. s 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2751) for the relief of Caroline T. Cockle; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. BECK introduced a bill (S. 2752) for the establishment of a 
zoological park in the District of Columbia; which was read twice by 
its title. 

Mr. BECK. Iaskthat the bill be referred tothe Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. I donot proposetorefer it to the Committees on 
the District of Columbia, because it provides for the appointment ofa 
commission to be composed of the Secretary of the Interior, the presi- 
dent of the board of commissioners of the District of Columbia, and 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and the friends of the 
measure believe that the enterprise can succeed better with such a 
commission than any other. 

. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, ifthere be no objection. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 2753) granting a pension to 
Louisa N. Noble; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BROWN introduced a bill (S. 2754) to amend the interstate-com- 
merce law, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the ttee on Interstate Commerce. > 


Mr. MITCHELL introduced a bill (S. 2755) for the relief of Esther 


Holladay, widow of the late Ben Holladay, deceased; which was 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. f 

Mr. BLAIR introduced a bill (S. 2756) granting a pension to Andrew 
J. Hadley; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, introduced a bill (S. 2757) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Isabella Higgins; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2758) granting a pension to Susan P. 
Murdock; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2759) granting a pension to James M. 
Frost; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 2760) granting a pension to Albert 
O. Thomas; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2761) for the relief of Berry Eaton; which 
was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

AMENDMENT TO BILL. 


Mr. MITCHELL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWS. 


Mr. SHERMAN, I submit the following order: 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of William Bushfield be withdrawn from 
the files of the Senate and returned to him. . 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order will be made, subject to 
the rule, if there be no objection. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to say in regard to the rule that the report 
in this case is not an adverse report, but it is a recommendation that 
the papers be sent to the Pension Office, and therefore I am entitled to 
have the order made under the rule. 

The PRESIDENT protempore, The order will be made, there being 
no objection. 

MILEAGE TO INDIAN WITNESSES. 

Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
pay to the four Indian witnesses who have been in attendance before the Select 
Committee on Indian Traders mileage from Washington to their respective 
homes in the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 88) granting a pension to Sally A. Randall; 


A bill (H. R. 130) granting a pension to John E. Smith; 
A bill S R. 431) granting a pension to Hannah Varquison; 
A bill (H. R. 955) granting a pension to Mary M. Sweet; 
A bill (H. R. 2167) for the relief of George E. Oliphant; 
A bill (H. R.. 4519) to grant a pension to William J. Miller; 
A bill (H. R. 4845) granting a pension to Wilhelmina Kuhlmann; 
A bill tar: R. 5234) granting a pension to Cyrenius G. Stryker; 
A bill (H. R. 5237) granting a pension to Noah S. Cramer; 
a bul (H. R. 5249) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
itk; 3 
A bill (H. R. 5445) making appropriations for the payment of in- 


valid tg pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, , and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 5522) for the relief of Elijah Martin; 

A bill (H. R. 5847) granting a pension to Elizabeth Twigg; 

A bill (H. R. 7094) granting a pension to Nancy Van Dyne; 

A bill (H. R. 7181) granting a pension to Aletta V. Quick; 

4 bill (H. R. 7490) for the relief of Sidney W. Whitelock; 

A bill (H. R. 7574) granting a pension to Frank Lewis; 

A bill (H. R. 8117) granting a pension to Mrs. Juliet G. Howe; 

A bill (H. R. 8211) to pension Lafayette Lakin; and 

A bill (H. R, 8565) making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes for the year ending June 30, 
1889, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills, with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: x 

A bill (S. et granting a pension to Mrs. Juliet G. Howe; 

A bill (S. 752) to grant a pension to Mrs. Elvira L. Johnson, widow 


of Commodore Philip C. Johnson; and 

A bill (S. 1431) making an appropriation for the establi 
light or lights and other aids to navigation to guide into 
bor, Florida. 


ent of a 
otte Har- 
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: T sene also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing “ : 
A bill (S. 173) granting a pension to Henry B. Very; 

A bill S rent granting a pension to Mrs. Arabella Coddington; 

A bill (8. 679) granting a pension to Henry Stafford; 

A bill (S. 2085) to provide for protecting the navigation.of the Illi- 
nois River by extending the system of beacon lights to said river; and 

A bill (S. 2179) authorizing the Kansas City, Texarkana and Gulf 
posed Company to bridge the Red and Little Rivers, in the State of 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7319) for the relief of Em- 
ory R. Seward, agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on said 

` bill and the amendment thereto, and had appointed Mr. CAMPBELL of 
Ohio, Mr. Simrons, and Mr. KERR managers at the conference on its 
part. 

The messire alsoannounced that the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6894) making appropriations for 
veg support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 

1889. É 
i LIGHTS AT CHARLOTTE HARBOR, FLORIDA. 


Mr. CALL. Senate bill 1431 has just come from the other House 
with a formal amendment which is not a material one. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be taken up for consideration, and the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair lays before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives on the bill (S. 1431) making an 
appropriation for the establishment of a light or lights and other aids 
to navigation to guide into Charlotte Harbor, Florida. The amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Strike ont all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That a light or lights and other nids to navigation to guide into Charlotte 
Harbor, Florida, be established, at a cost not to exceed $35,000. 

Amend the title to read: ‘* An act for establishing a light or lights 
and other aids to navigation to guide into Charlotte Harbor, Florida,” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida moves 
that the Senate conenr in the amendments made by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. HARRIS. What is the difference between that substitute and 


the bill as it passed the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The original bill as passed by the 
Senate will be read. 

Mr. CALL. I will state the difference. The other House simply 
struck out the appropriating clause and left the appropriation to be 
made in the sundry civil bill, that being the policy of that body. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is that the only difference between the two meas- 
ures? 

Mr. CALE. Itis the only difference. 

The amendments were concurred in. 


“FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 


Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the 
purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other pur- 


F ie . 
The motion was agreed to. 
BOOK AND POOL MAKING. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Will the Senator from Kansas, before proceed- 
ing with the consideration of the land bill, yield to me to ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill which I am sure 
will not require 2 moment’s time and which will occasion no debate ? 
I refer to the bill (H. R. 4964) to prevent any m or persons in the 
cities of Washington and Georgetown from making books and pools on 
the results of trotting or running races or boat races. I will state that 
the bill has passed the House of Representatives, it has been reported 
unanimously by the Committee on the District of Columbia of the Sen- 
ate, and, as the Senate knows, there is reason why it should be con- 
sidered now if it is to become operative before the inauguration of the 
meeting at the race-course which begins on Thursday of this week. 

Mr. PLUMB. If the bill will not consume any considerable length 
of time I will yield. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. If it provokes any debate I will withdraw it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent that the pending order be informally laid aside for 
the consideration of the bill indicated by him. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4964) to prevent any person or 
persons in the cities of Washington and Georgetown from making books 
and pools on the result of trotting or ranning races or boat races. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for 
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the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other 
purposes, the pending question being on the amendment proposed by 
Mr. PALMER to the amendment of Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. 

The PRESIDENT pro_tempore. The amendment and the amend- 
ment to the amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out section 4 of the bill 
and to insert in lieu thereof: 

That in all cases when any of the Jands forfeited by the first section of this act, 
or when any lands relinquished to, or for an dancer ge resumed by, the United States 
from grants for railroad purposes, have tofore been posed of by the 
proper officers of the United States, by sales, entries, locations, or State selections, 
under colorof the public-land laws, and where the consideration received there- 
for is still retained by the Government, the right#nd title of all persons holding 
or claiming under such disposals shall be, and is hereby, confirmed: Provided, 
That thero were no pre-emption or homestea™ settlers, hona fide, residing 
thereon on January 1, 1883. 

It is proposed to amend this amendment by inserting after the word 
“sales,” in line 5, the word ‘‘or;’’ and after the word ‘“ entries,” in 
the same line, striking ont the words ‘" locations or State selections” 
and inserting the words “by cash, warrants, or serip.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment first read was pro- 
posed by the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE]. His 
colleague [Mr. PALMER] proposes to amend the amendment. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. The pending amendment was presented by 
me, not expecting that it would lead to the extended debate which 
has occurred upon it; and as the matter contained in the amendment 
is rather complicated and dificult to arrive at a correct understanding 
of on the floor, it never having been referred to a committee, I desire, 
with the consent of my colleague [Mr. PALMER], who has proposed 
an amendment to my amendment, to withdraw the proposition and 
not encumber the present bill with the question involved. I ask leave, 
therefore, to withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. TheSenator from Michigan asks leave 
to withdraw the amendment proposed by him to the pending bill. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PLATT, Ishould like to make an inquiry in reference to that. 
Suppose this amendment to be withdrawn, how does the bill then affect 
these conflicting rights of parties who are claiming lands under the 
grant to the State of Michigan ? 

Mr. PLUMB. It does not affect that matter atall, but leaves it, as 
far as their rights with respect to each other are concerned, precisely as 
they are now. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, this amendment, which was suggested 
by the junior Senator from Michigan [ Mr. STOCKBRIDGE], and which 
he now proposes to withdraw, affects, as I understand, very seriously 
indeed the rights of some citizens of Massachusetts claiming under the 
State selections made in behalf of the canal which has been referred 
to. Those eitizens paid the consideration, amounting to more than a 
million of dollars, under the original Jand grant, and their rights or the 
rights of persons claiming under them, actual purchasers, will be very 
seriously affected by this bill. I understand that in one case some 

rsons have been sent in under an arrangement prohibited by the 
United States law as to pre-emption to actually pre-empt the spot where 
the grave-yard and where the church of a village are located. 

What will be the precise effect of the bill if the proposed section is 
entirely withdrawn I am not able to determine without a full ex- 
amination, and I should like very much to have the Senator in charge 
of the bill consent that at least there shall be no final vote on the 
measure until I can have time to consider it. 

Mr. PLUMB. There will not be a vote on the bill to-day. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

Mr. PLUMB. The short time between now and 2 o’clock will pre- 
vent a vote to-day. 

Mr. HOAR. I can make my statement much more condensed to- 
morrow than to-day, after time for examination. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I rise for the purpose of appealing to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas to let this bill go over until to-morrow. | The reason I 
have for so doing I will state. 

Iwas unexpectedly called away from the city on Thursday by reason 
of illness in my family, and I did not know that this bill was to be 
considered to-day. Since then I have had many letters from constitu- 
ents of mine who are interested in matters appertaining to the amend- 
ments now pending before the Senate; and as I have just returned this 
morning I have been unable to investigate the matter and give it that 
attention to which I think it is entitled from me. I desire to investi- 
gate the amendments that have been offered by the Senators from Mich- 
igan, and as I have not the data before me I ask the courtesy of the 
Senate and of the Senator from Kansas that the bill lie over informally 
without losing its place until to-morrow morning that I may acquaint 
myself with some of the facts. 

Mr. PLUMB. I have already stated to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Hoar] that the bill can not be disposed of to-day. 

Mr. McPHERSON. But the question now is on the amendments, 
which, I think, are the essence of the matter. 

Mr. PLUMB. Theamendmentto which the Senator refers is already 
withdrmwn, and the Senator will have ample opportunity to speak to- 
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morrow if he desires. There are other amendments to be acted on. 
The Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] has risen to take the floor 
now for the purpose of making extended remarks on the subject, and 
all the Senator desires to accomplish by what he has stated will be en- 
tirely met by allowing us to go on with the bill. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I was not aware that the Senator from Nevada 


desired to speak. 

Mr. HOAR. Allow me to make a suggestion. The Senator from 
Kansas says there will be no vote taken on the bill in the Senate to-day. 
The amendments adopted in committee will have to be readopted in 
the Senate. 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not expect that any final vote will be taken to- 
day at all, even on an amendment. 

. HOAR. Very well. 

Mr. PLUMB. There is enough pending in the shape of amendments 
to occupy the time, independent of the remarks of the Senator from 
Nevada, and I have given that assurance this morning to the Senator 
from New Jersey because of his convenience, and I suppose it is en-- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Mr. PALMER. I with my colleague that it is wise to with- 
draw this amendment, for I think it will lead to more discussion than 
all else in the bill. I do not think it has any business on the bill any 
way. I think it is an independent matter; aud leaving it out affects 
no interest injuriously. 

In regard to the canal selections, they have one obstacle removed to 
their confirmation; but no one is damnified by the withdrawal of the 
amendment. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Michigan is familiar with the mat- 
ters which interest my colleague and myself, and I tried to get an ex- 
planation out of him on Tharsday; and I should like to have him look 
at the first section of the bill, and then see if the facts I state are correct. 

There is certain land in Michigan that was granted by the United 
States to the railroad company which has been named, which has never 
been earned by the railroad company, because the railroad went some- 
where else. Michigan, supposing she had obtained the right from the 
United States to assign lands elsewhere, assigned those lands to the 
canal company, and the canal company has sold them to bona fide pur- 
chasers. Now, I understand that they stand on the record as unearned 
lands granted to a railroad company, although Michigan, assuming that 
she had the right, has made other disposition of them, and has disposed 
of them so that they are in the hands of innocent purchasers for a val- 
table consideration. 

The first section of the bill proposes to forfeit to the United States 
all unearned lands granted for railroads. Why take these lands outof 
these purchasers, for valuable consideration in good faith, from Michi- 
gan and forfeit them because they stand included in the description of 

‘unearned railroad grants?’ I should like to have the Senator’s at- 
tention called to that, because the effect of it, as I understand it, would 
be to forfeit to the United States as well the title claimed by these 
bona fide purchasers as also the claim of the settlers of whom he spoke 
on Thursday. The force of this first section, as I understand, would 
forfeit to the United States everybody’s rights because, in point of fact, 
there is a legal defect both in the rights of these bona fide purchasers 
and in the homesteaders, and therefore the lands stand as the unearned 
Jands of a railroad grant, and will go back to the United States by the 
force of the first section of the bill, as I understand it. So it will op- 
erate as well upon the constituents of the Senator from Michigan, who 
spoke on Thursday in their behalf, as upon my constituents, who hold 
their title as bona fide purchasers from the State of Michigan. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, inasmuch as this will take some 


time—— 

Mr. PALMER. It will take me but little time, and I would like to 
answer the question of the Senator from Massachusetts at once. 

Mr. STEWART. Very well. 

Mr. PALMER. I do not understand that we can by any legislation 
here interfere with vested rights. If the canal company has gotrights 
there, by this bill we could not interfere with them unless it was by 
confirming some imperfect title. 

Now, in regard to the forfeiture of these lands, it is what the canal 
company has sought to do for the past eight years—ever since the grant 
was conferred upon the Ontonagon and Brulé road. All this legislation, 
pure and simple, is of their seeking; and they have desired very much 
to have the forfeiture of the Ontonagon and Brulé grant made for the 
past five or six years. That is the way I understand it. I understand 
that the forfeiture of this grant removes one obstacle which stands in 
the way of their rights, 

Mr. DAWES. Iam after the facts. The Senator says he does not 
understend that this bill takes away any vested rights. That is true, 
because it can not; but the difficulty of the constituents of the gentle- 
man and my constituents is that the rights of neither are vested, be- 
eause of technical defects. I may be mistaken; I am inquiring. 

Mr. PALMER. But they have certain equities, I imagine. 

Mr. DAWES. Yes; the Senator has constituents whom he repre- 
sents as bona fide settlers. I have constituents whom I represent as 
honest purchasers from the State of Michigan. Now, it turnsout that 
there was no title in Michigan, and there was no opportunity for his 


settlers to perfect their title. So both of them have a defect and have no 
vested rights, which, as hesays truly, wecan nottakeaway. The bill does 
not propose to take away vested rights. It could not take them away if 
it did propose to do so; but it proposes to forfeit to the United States all 
unearned railroad grants. Now, thisstandson the record asan unearned 
railroad grant which Michigan, supposing it had the right, undertook 
to make a different disposition of; but there is a technical defect in 
that disposition, and settlers, observing that there was a technical defect 
proposed to locate upon these lands, and when there isa forfeiture they 
will be able to perfect their locations. That is the real state of the 
case, as I understand it. 

Mr. PALMER. All I can say is that I am not posted in the critical 
niceties of the law, but I know that this forfeiture, pure and simple, 
is what the canal company have sought for the last seven or eight 
years. They regarded the forfeiture of the Ontonagon and Brulé 
grant as removing one obstacle from their path towards the confirma- 
tion of their titles, and if I am not correct the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands will correct me. I do not think it is going to 
injure their chances or their equities if we pass a forfeiture bill; but 
this confirmation of title is a question of such magnitude that I think 
the bill should be divested of it, because it will assume greater propor- 
tions than the bill itself. We are all pretty well agreed on the essence 
of the bill without the amendment, but if you attach this amendment 
we shall not get through with it in many weeks, 

Mr. DAWES. Then the Senator proposes to except from the opera- 
tion of this bill these lands in Michigan so that they will stand just as 
they did before this bill was introduced. 

Mr. PALMER. Iam perfectly willingtodothat. I think they are 
left that way by the operation of the bill. 

Mr. DAWES. That is what I desire to ascertain. If they are left 
just that way by the operation of the bill, I amcontent, butas I under- 
stand it, everybody’s claim is cut off from the day this bill passes, and 
they become public lands de novo in the control of the United States, 
I may be mistaken; I am inquiring. 

Mr. PALMER. I think the Senator is mistaken, but Ishould have 
more confidence in his judgment than in mineif he had looked up the 
subject. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I think that the matter of discus- 
sion between the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from 
Michigan had better be deferred for the present. It is clearly in the 
power of the United States to cut off an equity, though it can not de- 
stroy a vested right. I agree that, with the language as it stands, the 
Senator from Massachusetts is right. Forfeiting the grant as declared 
in the first section of the bill would cut off all existing equities in favor 
of third parties, no matter what they have done short of a full compli- 
ance with the terms of the original grant. 

The larger part of the public domain has already been disposed of, 
but what remains is still vastly important, and many irregular meth- 
ods exist under which the public lands are being squandered. Under 
such circumstances it may not be unprofitable to consider briefly the 
legislation and the modes of administration by which the public lands 
have been and are still being alienated. 

The principal laws on this subject are known as the pre-emption law, 
the homestead law, the common-school and agricultural-college grants, 
bounty-land grants to soldiers and sailors, half-breed-scrip grants to 
Indians, swamp and overflowed land grants, grants for internal im- 
provements, railroad grants to States for the use of corporations, rail- 
road grants to corporations in States and Territories, timber-culture 
grants, the desert-land law, and the law for the sale of timber lands. 
A brief review of the practical operations of these various modes of dispos- 
ing of the public lands will show to what extent the Government has 
been able to secure,cheap homes for the people, and how far the pro- 
fessed friendship for settlers has been thwarted by speculators. 

Scon after the formation of the Government Congress commenced the 
disposition of the public lands by special grants and sales for cash at 
auction, which continued for about halfacentury. During this period 
the pioneers were forced to pay the middlemen, who bought the lands 
from the Government, large advances on the prices paid the United 
States. I have not ascertained the number of acres so purchased and 
resold or the amount of money realized by dealers in public lands while 
this policy prevailed, but the amount must have been large, as the land 
in several Western States was sold in that manner. Settlers upon the 
public lands in the early history of the Government were regarded as 
tres rs, and for many years it was the practice of Congress to pass 
acts for the relief of persons who entered upon the public domain and 
were making homes in the West. 


THE PRE-EMPTION LAW. 


In 1841 a general law was passed, which is knowu as the pre-emption 
law. That act provides that any citizen of the United States, or a per- 
son who has declared his intention to become such, may enter upon any 
surveyed quarter-section of the public land, and after having made a 
bona fide settlement thereon may purchase the same at the minimum 
price of $1.25 peracre. Special acts were soon thereafter passed grant- 
ing the right to enter upon unsurveyed lands, until that right was 
finally extended to all unsurveyed public lands, with the condition 
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that after the survey the pre-emption claim of the settler shall be made 
to conform to the legal subdivisions of the United States surveys. 

The law authorizing public lands to be sold at auction unfortunately 
was continued in force after the passage of the pre-emption law. It 
became the practice, after lands had been surveyed and not entered by 
pre-emptioners for a given length of time, to advertise them for sale at 
auction to the highest bidder. Any lands so offered for sale and re- 
maining unsold became subject to private entry (purchase) at $1.25 per 
acre. The surveys inthe Valley of the Mississippi were cheap and easy. 
Large appropriations were obtained and the surveys extended much 
more rapidly than the population. It generally happened that before 
the surveyed lands were reached by the settler they were offered for 
sale, became subject to private entry, and were purchased by specula- 
tors at $1.25 per acre, to be resold to settlers at an enormous advance 
in price. The lands taken by pre-emptors and those sold at private 
entry were paid for in cash at $1.25 per acre, and entered in the books 
of the Government as cash sales. The records in the Land Office do 
not always show what lands were taken by pre-emptors and what lands 
were purchased at privateentry. The bestinformation that Ihave been 
able to obtain on this subject, by various estimates which I have caused 
to be made during the last twenty years, is that thespeculators got more 
than one-half of the land entered as cash sales. 

Since the passage of the homestead law the practice of offering lands 
for sale at public auction has been generally abandoned and private en- 
tries have been confined to lands previously offered. But inasmuch as 
the actual settler could obtain land without payment under the home- 
stead law, comparatively few bona fide pre-emption entries have been 
made since the passage of that law. The principal use that has been 
made of the pre-emption law during the last twenty-five years has been 
for purposes of speculation. The names of fraudulent entrymen, or 
‘t dummies,” were used to acquire land without actual settlement. The 
Commissioner of the General Land, in his report for 1887 (page 51 et 
seq.), gives a graphic description of the extent of these fraudulent en- 
tries, and points out various modes by which the frauds are perpetrated. 
From the showing made by him it would hardly be safe to estimate 
that as much as one-third of the pre-emption entries since the passage 
of the homestead law were made by bona fide settlers. 

The aggregate amount of land disposed of under the pre-emption law 
to settlers, fraudulent pre-emptors, and at private entry up to June 30, 
1887, is 182,762,926.90 acres. Making the liberal allowance of one-halt 
to bona fide pre-emptors, we have— 


Acres. 
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A profit of $5 per acre made by speculators on resale to settlers would 
be a low estimate, making the sum of $456,907,371.25 which hag been 
paid as a bonus by the people to land operators under the pre-emption 


W. 

Mr. MITCHELL. May I ask the Senator a question in that connec- 
tion? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Iask whether the Senator, in giving the estimate 
he has of the amount of entries that are fraudulent under the pre- 
emption law, takes the entries which have been declared fraudulent 
finally by the Secretary of the Interior, or whether he takes simply those 
which have been charged to be fraudulent by special agents? 

Mr. STEWART. Ido not take either. If I took the estimates of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office the amount of fraudulent 
entries would be greater than I have estimated. I judge from my 
knowledge of thesituation and from the information I can obtain from all 
sources. Settlers had no legitimate use forthe pre-emption law after the 
homestead law was , because under the pre-emption law a settler 
had to pay for hisJand $1.25 an acre, whereas under the homestead law he 
could get it by settlement, and I take it for granted that very few would 
prefer to pay unless they were using other people’s money to obtain 
the land for somebody else. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The proportion being so great as stated by the 
Senator, amounting to 50 per cent. of the whole entries, I asked the 
question. I stated, I thought distinctly, that my understanding was 
that only abont 2 per cent. of all pre-emption entries had been de- 
clared fraudulent. 

Mr. STEWART. I undertake to say that the fact that men tered 
under the pre-emption law when they could enter without paying any- 
thing by staying on their land indicates that they had some other ob- 
ject. Ido not believe, as a matter of fact, that there have been one- 
third of the pre-emption entries since the of the homestead law 
made by men who really intended to settle on the land themselves; but 
they undoubtedly have complied with the letter of the law, but not 
with thespirit. Somebody else has got the land by some arrangement. 
Iam now speaking of the lands entered under the pre-emption law since 
the passage of the homestead law. My estimate of 50 per cent. ac- 
quired by speculators under the pre-emption law previous to that time 
is based upon investigations madeat my request in the Land Office and 
estimates made by former Commissioners of the General Land Office— 
Joseph S. Wilson, Judge J. M. Edmunds, and others—which I believe 
to be reliable. 
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-1 am not one of those who propose to rip up and unsettle these en- 
tries. When you have disposed of lands under a law and they are in 
the hands of private parties, the Government never does any good by 
disturbing titles and keeping the people in hot water. Iam speaking 
of the operation of these laws simply for the purpose of showing what 
has been done under them and the caution that should be exercised in 
the future not to enter into a wholesale scheme of unsettling titles 
where men have entered in good faith. All this produces trouble in 
the community and always does harm. 


THE HOMESTEAD LAW. 


Soon after the passage of the pre-emption law in 1841 the question 
was agitated of allowing actual settlers to enter upon the public lands, 
and by a residence of five years to obtain title without the payment of 
any purchase-money to the United States. The question was fre- 
quently brought before Congress, and a bill for that purpose was finally 
passed during President Buchanan’s administration, but was defeated 
by aveto. The homestead law now in force was passed in 1862. Under 
its operation 107,201,986.40 acres of land were disposed of to actual 
settlers up to June30, 1887. This law was more beneficial to settlers 
than any other laws ever passed by Congress. If the remaining public 
lands could be cultivated without irrigation and were similar in char- 
acter to the lands of the Mississippi Valley, every law for the disposi- 
tion of the public lands, except the homestead law, ought to be re- 
pealed at once. 

As I shall hereafter show, the homestead law has nd application to 
the greater portion of the lands yet undisposed of, and can not be made 
available for their disposition. 

COMMON-SCHOOL GRANT. 

The grant of the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections in each township 
in aid of common schools amounts to 67,893,919 acres. Some frauds 
have been perpetrated under this grant, but it has generally been well 
administered and has conferred, and is conferring, vast benefits by aid- 
ing to educate the masses in thenew States. The fect that it was land 
in place and not land selected by ulators, and as most of theStates 
allowed the school districts in which the lands were situated a voice 
in its disposition, accounts for a more equitable disposition of this grant 
than land for which scrip is granted, or land acquired by private entry. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE GEANT. 


This grant was a donation of land scrip to the States in proportion 
to their representation in Con and amounted in the aggregate to 
9,600,000 acres. The vicious feature of this grant was the issuance of 
scrip which could be located in advance of settlement. Theactual set- 
tler was forced to buy the land so acquired at an enormous increase 
in price. A very small part of the money actually paid by settlers 
for the land was devoted to the cause of education. The profits of the 
speculators far exceeded the amount realized for educational purposes, 


BOUNTY LAND-WARRANTS. 


Under the acts of 1847, 1850, 1852, and 1855 bounty land-warrants 
were issued to soldiers of the Mexican war and the few surviving sol- 
diers and sailors who had participated in earlier wars, ting 
61,088,430 acres. The act of 1847 required these warrants td be lo- 
cated by the soldier in person. Afterwards, under a plea that he could 
not afford to travel to the place of location, Congress by the act of 1852 
authorized entry by an agent, and afterwards by the acts of 1855 and 
1858 the soldiers were authorized to assign their warrants. Of these 
warrants 58,752,910 acres had been located and patented up to June 30, 
1886. Of this amount only about 3,000,000 acres were located by sol- 
diers themselves, more than 55,000,000 acres being located by assignees. 
These warrants were sold by the soldiers to these assignees for from 10 
to 60 cents per acre, and were located upon the public lands and re- 
sold to actual settlers at a profit not less than $5 an acre. While thig 
bounty was of trifling advantage to the soldiers it operated as a direct 
tax of more than $275,000,000 upon the pioneers who settled in the 
Western States. 

SCRIP GRANTS TO HALF-BREED INDIANS, 


Various grants of land scrip were made to half-breed Indians. The 

te amount of land issued for this purpose was over 1,500,000 

acres. Although by the terms of these grants the land was to be en- 

tered by the Indians in person, itis asserted that every acre has been 
entered by white men. 

A SWAMP AND OVERFLOWED LAND GRANT. 

I want to call particular attention to this remarkable record of the 
disposition of the public lands. The following statement concernin, 
this grant is found in the report of the Commissioner of the Genera 
Land Office for 1886 (pages 38-39). And here is one of the matters in 
which I concur pretty heartily with the general conclusions at which 
the Commissioner has arrived: 

In fifteen of the public-land States the swamp and overflowed lands, “made 
thereby unfit for cultivation,” were granted by Congress to enable those States 


“to construct the necessary levees and drains to reclaim such lands,” At the 
date of the original acts, in 1849 and 1850, it was estimated that 5,000,000 acres 


would satisfy the grant. Claims have been presented up to the present time for 
more than 75,000,000 acres, and patents have been issued for over 56,000,000 acres, 
The atea thus claimed is greater than the whole surface of 


the States of New 


Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, Maine, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia. * * * 

There is little or no evidence to show that the lands conveyed to the States 
under this grant have ever been appropriated to thespurposes for which the grant 
was made. The contemplated levees do not appear to have been constructed 
from the avails of the nted lands, the lands do not appear to have been re- 
claimed as a result of the grant, but the pur of the grant would seem, gen- 
erally at least, to have been totally defeated. 

While a small portion of this grant is swampy and worthless without 
reclamation, the main body of it is rich alluvial bottom Jand and ex- 
ceedingly productive, requiring no reclamation. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a more reckless waste of the public domain than has been ac- 
complished by this legislation. It is possible that a few States received 
something valuable for the grant. 

The statement of the Commissioner may be slightly exaggerated, but 
it is substantially correct. ‘The practice of giving away the public do- 
main in large quantities under this grant was by no means its most 
objectionable feature. The question of what is swamp land and what 
is not has clouded the title to vast regions of country, and, notwith- 
standing constant litigation in Federal and State courts for the last 
forty years, about 21,000,000 acres are still suspended in the Land 
Office waiting investigation in regard tothe question whether itisswamp 
or dry land. The swamp-land grant was held by the Supreme Court 
to be a grant in presenti; consequently many of the States claimed the 
right to give title to the land in advance of United States surveys. 
After such survey the United States officials have claimed the land as 
dry land, and issued United States patents therefor. The result was 
constant and almost unending litigation. 

Besides, the character ofthe land changes. In a new country, before 
the vegetation is trampled down or eaten up by stock, and before the 
timber on the surrounding hills is cut off, much land is swampy that 
afterwards becomes dry in settling the country. The character of the 
land is so changed by settlement, cultivation, and the rai of stock, 
that it is difficult to prove that it ever was swamp land. e result 
is, as before stated, unending dispute and uncertainty as to land titles, 
which is one of the greatest calamities that can befall any community» 

I repeat that the worst feature of the swamp-land grant is the fact 
that there is no certain way of determining what is swamp and what 
isnotswamp land. The of the swamp-land law created a most 
complicated confusion of titles. There should never be another grant 
allowed unless there is some definition that can be followed by honest 
men. It will nofdo to pass further Jaws, leaving the land to be dis- 
posed of dependent upon caprice or change of circumstances. I know 
of cases in which men have invested large amounts of money in the 
best of faith on the condition of the land as they found it twenty years 
ago, since which time the conditions are so changed that they are in- 
volved in litigation as to the character of the land. ‘This has grown 
out of bad and uncertain legislation. Isay the swamp-land law was 
improvident, extravagant legislation, which ought never to have been 
enacted. 


GRANTS FOR INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 


Ey the act of September 4, 1841, there were granted to certain States 
named, and to such States as might thereafter be admitted, 500,000 
acres gf land in aid of internal improvements, from which previous 

nts were to be deducted. Thisincludes all the States, except Maine, 
ermont, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, and the orig- 
inal thirteen, none of which contained public lands. There have also 
been granted for the same purpose, in addition to this, to the State of 
Ohio, 743,001.77 acres; to the State of Indiana, 1,409,861.61 acres; to 
the State of Iowa, 833,079.90 acres, and to the State of Wisconsin 
683,728.43 acres. Various lesser grants have been made in aid of in- 
ternal improvements, amounting to about 1,000,000 acres, The total 
thus disposed of amounts to about 13,669,671.71 acres. These grants 
were administered by the States, sometimes honestly and successfully, 
an sometimes wasted or absorbed by speculators to the detriment of 
settlement. 


RAILROAD G 


The system of land-grant railroads was inaugurated during the ad- 
ministration of President Fillmore. From September 20, 1850, to Feb- 
ruary 9, 1853, grants were made to the States of Ilinois, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Missouri, and Arkansas, in aid of the Illinois Central, Mobile 
and Chicago, Mobile and Ohio River, Southwest Branch of the Pacific, 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern, Little 
Rock and Fort Smith, and Memphis and Little Rock Railroads, aggre- 
gating8,372,883.85acres. During theadministration of President Pierce 
there were granted lands to the States of Florida, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Mississippi, and Minnesota, to aid in the construc- 
tion of variousrailroads named in the grants, 19,678,176.79acres. There 
were granted during President Lineoln’s administration, to Michigan, 
Towa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Kansas, and to corporations, to aid in 
theconstruction of railroads, 74,395,801.6l acres. The Union and Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroads and their branches and the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road were included in these ts. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator includes Iowa. There were no 400,- 
000 acres of land granted to the Stateof Iowaatthattime. The aggre- 
gate seems large, but Iowa received a very small amount. 


TO CORPORATIONS AND STATES FOR USE OF CORPORATIONS, 


Mr. STEWART. It was very small to the State of Iowa during 
that time. The principal grant to Iowa was during President Pierce’s 


administration. 

During President Johnson’s administration there were SERS 34,- 
001,297.77 acres to the States of Minnesota, Kansas, Ar , and 
Missouri, and to corporations. The Atlantic and Pacific grant consti- 
tuted a portion of this amount. During the administration of Presi- 
dent Grant there were granted to Minnesota and Michigan and to cor- 
porations 19,231,121.69 acres. The Texas Pacific grant is included in 
this amount. 

Mr. PLATT. If the Senator from Nevada has it in his mind, I 
should like to ask him, so that it may go info the RECORD as part of 
his speech, when the last grant of public Jandswas made by Congress 
to a corporation to aid in the building of railroads, or to States for 
that purpose? 

Mr.STEWART. The Texas and Pacific grant, which has since been 
forfeited, was the last. 

Mr. PLATT. There have been none since? 

Mr. ALLISON. That was in 1871. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes; March 3, 1871. 

All these grants amount to 155,504,994.59 acres, as will be seen by 
the report of the Public Land Commission of 1880, part 4, page 273, 
entitled ‘‘ Public Domain.” 

The following forfeitures on account of failure of the corporations to 
complete the roads in the time prescribed have been declared by Con- 


gress: 

By act of June 28, 1884}(23 Stats., 61), the grant to the Iron Mount- 
ain Railroad from Pilot Knob, in Missouri, to Helena, in Arkansas, was 
declared forfeited. and the land restored amounting to about 601,600 
acres. 

By act of January 31, 1885 (23 Stats., 296), the grant tothe Oregon 
Central Railroad, in Oregon, adjacent to and coterminous with the un- 
completed portions of said road was declared forfeited, and lands re- 
stored amounting to about $10,880 acres. 

By act of February 28, 1885 (23 Stats., 337), the grant to the Texas 
and Pacific Railroad Company was declared forfeited, and lands restored 
amounting to about 15,692,800 acres. 

By act of July 6, 1886 (24 Stats., 123), the grant to the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad Company was declared forfeited for all lands adjacent 
to and coterminous with the uncompleted portions of said road, and 
lands were restored in California and New Mexico amounting to about 
10,795,480 acres. 

By act of February 8, 1887 (24 Stats., 391), the grant to the New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company (now New 
Orleans Pacific) was declared forfeited, and lands were restored amount- 
ing to about 352,587 acres. 

Thus making an aggregate of railroad lands forfeited of about 28,- 
253,347 acres. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office estimates that 7,081,- 
836 acres of the land granted to railroads where no roads have been 
built and the time for the construction of the roads has expired still re- 
main subject to forfeiture. Congress will undoubtedly forfeit the larger 
part of this amount. If we deduct the 28,253,347 acres already for- 
feited from the origi grants, to wit, 155,504,994.59 acres, the total 
amount of unforfeited grants to roads, we have 127,251,647.59 acres. 
Deduct from this the lands patented up to June 30, 1887, to wit, 49,- 
745,715.27 acres, leaves 77,505,932.32 acres for which no patents have 
issued, The great mass of the lands already patented are agricult- 
ural lands east of the Rocky Mountains, The lands remaining and 
unpatented are in the interior, and a further deduction must be made in 
addition to what may hereafter be forfeited on account of worthless 
lands in the mountain and desert regions, and also for mineral lands, 
through which the roads pass. It is misleading to count the number 
of acres within the limits of these grants and assume that itis all agri- 
cultural Jand and fit for settlement. 

No one familiar with the conntry through which these roads pass will 
estimate that more than one-third of the total area of the lands between 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific coast can ever 
be inhabited. Inorder to make a fair comparison of the magnitude ot 
the grants to railroads as to value with other lands sold by the Gov- 
ernment, and particularly lands selected for purchase at private entry 
and fæ location with land warrants, and the rich and alluvial bottoms 
donated as swamp and overflowed, a deduction of at least two-thirds 
must be made for railroad grants in the region above mentioned. This 
would virtually reduce the aggregate of lands granted to railroads for 
which no patents have issued to 25,835,310.77 acres, which, added to 
the amount already patented, to wit, 49,745,715.27, leaves not more 
than 75,581,026.04 acres as the total amount of grants in aid of rail- 

On June 30, 1887, there had been constructed 17,898.06 miles of land- 
grant rai and it is estimated by well-informed railroad men that 
the construction of these aided roads has induced the building of much 
more than an equal amount of unaided roads, and it is safe to say that 
from 30,000 to 40,000 miles of the railroads of the United States have 
resulted directly and indirectly from the policy of the Government in 
aiding the construction of railroads by grants of land and money. 
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It is impossible to estimate the vast wealth created by the grand 
railroad system of the West. More than half the area of the United 
States otherwise inaccessible to settlers has been rendered available for 
homes for the people. Before the construction of railroads civilized 
man was compelled to reside sufficiently near navigable waters to en- 
able him to interchange commodities by water transportation. There- 
gion from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean would haveremained 
the hunting ground of the red man and the home of the deer, the elk, 
and the buffalo without the agency of railroads. 

Both great political parties desired the construction of these roads. 
The system was commenced by the Democratic party and was continued 
under Republican rule. Blunders have undoubtedly been made—not 
so much from design as from a lack of accurate information of the 
country to be traversed by the roads and the amount of aid necessary 
to accomplish the purpose. The persons and corporations to whom the 
grants were made have exhibited indomitable energy and perseverance, 
and while they were benefiting the public they have undoubtedly aimed 
to benefit themselves in the administration of these grants. I have no 
apologies to make for the blunders of Congress in this respect, or for 
any mistakes or maladministration that may have occurred in building 
the roads or disposing of the lands. I am merely considering the gen- 
eral results of a policy inaugurated by the people, not by any particu- 
lar party, and continued for a quarter of a century without opposition 
or complaint from any quarter. 

The whole subject of land grants to railroads has gone into history, 
and whether good or bad can not now be remedied. It must be ad- 
mitted by every candid man that the system of land grants to railroads 
supplanted a system of waste and extravagance of the public domain 
under which settlers were robbed of hundreds of millions of dollars 
without any public improvement or benefit to the community at large. 
The systems of private entry and land scrip, which we have already de- 
scribed, were abolished by land grants to railroads, which raised the 
even sections not granted to double minimum price and caused the 
abandonment of that ruinous system of offering lands at public auction 
for the purpose of making them subject to privateentry. Theexclusion 
of speculators and transportation furnished by the roads made it possible 
for settlers to acquire over 100,000,000 acres of land under the home- 
stead law, most of which is situated too far from water transportation 
to be inhabited without railroads, 

I do not propose to discuss the complaints that have been made in 
regard to some of the roads for the manner in which they have dis- 
posed of their lands. It was manifestly for their interests to furnish 
every facility for settlement, and as a general rule it is certain that the 
railroad companies have sold their lands on better terms than was for- 
merly done by speculators, who acquired their lands from the Govern- 
ment at nominal price by means of scrip and private entry. How- 
ever that may be, all that can now be done is an honest adjustment of 
grants already made. Whatever legalrights have been acquired can not 
now be disturbed, and there is no danger that new rights will be con- 
ferred by legislation. 

I make these remarks for the purpose of showing that no advantage 
can be obtained by either political party by making an issue on the 
past policy of the Government in granting aid to railroads, because 
both political parties indorsed the policy at the time and did soin pur- 
suance of a well understood public sentiment. Whatever difference of 
opinion there may now be as to the wisdom of that policy, and what- 
ever criticisms may be made of its imperfections—for which I have no 
excuses to offer—it is an issue of the past and not ®f the present. If 
it is necessary to utilize dead issues for present political purposes, why 
not make an issue of the swamp-land grant, or the private entry scheme, 
or the soldiers’ bounty land-warrant enormity? No excuse can be given 
for the legislation which made such extravagant wastes of the public 
lands possible, except want of knowledge of the situation and want of 
care and attention in framing the laws. These schemes are also a mat- 
ter of history which no future legislation can change, and their dis- 
cussion.is unprofitable excefft as a warning to Congress to avoid like 
mistakes in the future. 


THE MINERAI-LAND LAW. 


Under this law, up to June 30, 1887, 342,060.26 acres of land had 
been sold in small quantities. Thelaw originated in a confirmation of 
the possessory rights acquired by miners on the public lands of the 
United States. The law has been generally satisfactery. It was in- 
augurated at a time when the question was agitated of selling the 
mines at auction without regard to the possessory claims of nearly 
1,000,000 of inhabitants in the mining regions, which claims were recog- 
nized by local customs and laws. Congress confirmed these ry 
claims and provided a method of acquiring title in conformity with the 
customs of miners. I gave that matter much study and attention, and 
with all the information and aid that I could obtain from every source, 
and in conjunction with other representatives of the Pacific States and 
Territories, secured the passage of the law now in force. The law is 
not perfect, but has been subject to less abuse than was feared by its 
friends at the time of its passage. It requires but slight amendments 
to cure the defects which have grown up under its operation to render 
it entirely satisfactory. The Committee on Mines and Mining at the 


present session has prepared a bill for that purpose, which it is believed 
will remedy the evils suggested. 
THE TIMBER-CULTURE LAW. 


The amount of land entered under the timber-culture law up to 
June 30, 1887, was 35,315,253.35 acres. The design of this law was 
to encourage the cultivation of forest trees. Some benefits have been 
secured under its operations, but it has been the occasion of much 
fraud and waste of the public lands. Under it lands can be claimed 
and held for several years with very little expense and without the 
cultivation of trees that are any benefit to the country or the land 
itself. The practice is to locate claims and hold them until the land 
becomes valuable for settlement, and then abandon them to homestead 
settlers on payment of the value of the land. This mode of acquiring 
land to be sold to settlers is entirely similar in its effect to purchasing 
Jand at private entry or acquiring it with scrip to be sold to settlers at 
high prices. The Commissioner of the General Land Office, in his re- 
port for 1885 (page 73), says: 

The proportion of totally fraudulent entries under this act (timber-culture 
act) is estimated at 90 per cent. 

This estimate may be too high, but it is safe to say that at least 75 
per cent. of the entries were made for speculative purposes, without 
any bona fide intention of complying with the provisions of the act. 

In Montana and Idaho, and throughout the country generally, I am 
informed by settlers and officers of the Land Department, a custom ex- 
ists to locate timber-culture claims for sale and for none other. When 
these locations become valuable for homesteads they are abandoned for 
a consideration. I want to call attention to that law, £o that in future 
we may guard against the abuses that have grown up under it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CuULLOM in the chair). The hour 
of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair will interrupt the Senator to lay 
before the Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope that will be informally laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Iowa asks that the 
unfinished business be informally laid aside, not losing its place. It 
will be so ordered, if there be no objection; and the Senator from Ne- 
vada will proceed. 

TIMBER AND STONE LAND LAW. 

Mr.STEWART. Under the act of June 30, 1878, for the sale of tim- 
ber lands in California, Oregon, Nevada, and Washington Territory, 
there have been sold 1,063,979.39 acres, at $2.50 per acre, for which the 
Government received $2,659,950.69. This Jaw was very necessary to 
enable miners and others to obtain timber for their purposes in regions 
unfit for cultivation, but the law is not sufficiently guarded to prevent 
fraudulent entries. The Commissioner of the General Land Office con- 
demns it in unmeasured terms and advises its absolute repeal, and pub- 
lishes many pages in his report of investigations made by him of fraud- 
ulent entries. The very nature of the case makes it difficult to pass 
any law which will not be subject to abuse. Settlement is impossible 
on the lands described in the act, consequently one of the principal safe- 
guards against fraud is notavailable; butit isabsolutely necessary that 
some legal and legitimate mode shall exist for acquiring title to timber. 
Without it all the great industries of the interior would be crippled, if 
not destroyed. 

That is perfectly manifest. The land can not be taken for home- 
steads; it can not be settled upon. It is the only timber available for 
the mines, and it is necessary for the use of the inhabitants to mine, 
farm, or conduct any other industry. But the act should be confined 
to timber lands, and strict proof should be required of the character 
of the land, and the price to be paid should bear some proportion to 
the value of the timber. From $2 to $10 per acre would be a fair price, 
the land to be graded by the Secretary of the Interior. There should 
also be a limitation upon the right of sale for a reasonable length of 
time. 

I desire to say in this connection that the prosecution of miners out 
in the desert region for cutting a little brush for fire-wood for their 
cabins is a great annoyance. It has been carried in many instances to 
an extreme, producing great hardship without any good to the Govern- 
ment or any one 

The repeal of the law would force whole communities to violate the 
law or abandon their property and their homes. The practical effect 
of prosecuting large numbers of people for doing what necessity com- 
pels would be more destructive to timber than it would be to allow 
every one to cut and remove timber from the public lands without com- 
pensation to the Government, or any Government supervision whatever. 
In the mountainous regions of the West more timber is destroyed by 
fire than is used for all the industrial pursuits combined. To save these 
forests from fire the community must be interested in their preserva- 
tion. This can only be done by reasonable and just laws, which will 
restrain waste, and at the same time secure to the peoplé wood and 
timber for necessary purposes. I call particular attention to this be- 
eause there are many propositions pending looking to the absolute re- 
peal of all laws authorizing the purchase of timber land in the two 
Houses of Congress. 


E DESERT-LAND LAW. 
Under this law any person may enter upon a section of land on which 


~ 


` 
crops can not be raised without irrigation, and upon the payment in ad- 
vance of 25 cents an acre can acquire the privilege of irrigating the land 
within three years and obtaining a patent therefor upon the payment of 
an additional sum of $1 peracre. The act has been in force about eleven 
years. There were 15,057 entries made up to June 30, 1887, embracin; 
4,991,950.93 acres. Of this 854,779.70 acres have been reclaimed, fina 
payments made, and patents issued. 

This law is also defective and should be amended. At least two- 
thirds of all the remaining public land in the United States upon which 
homes for settlers can be established requires irrigation to fit it for suc- 
cessful cultivation. As a general rule, large expenditures are required 
for reservoirs and canals before the land can be occupied. It generally 
happens that thousands of acres can be irrigated by one system of hy- 
draulic works. Individual settlers can do very little in the construc- 
tion of these works. Their operations must necessarily be confined to 
the banks of streams and at places where water can be obtained at 
trifling expense. The great mass of the land must remain a waste un- 
less a system can be devised for the co-operation of capital and labor. 
The present law is defective in many respects. 

First. After the first payment three years are allowed to irrigate the 
land, and if nothing is done during that period there is no speedy 
method of restoring the land to the public domain, but practically it 
is held indefinitely and until it can be finally canceled, after long 
delay, by the Interior Department. A requirement of a certain expend- 
iture during each year, and making a failure tocomply with such con- 
dition an absolute forfeiture of all rights, with a further provision that 
in case of such failure the lands should be subject to entry by third 
parties as other public lands, would probably remedy this defect. 

Second. There is another and still more serious objection to the law. 
An individual may select his land along a stream and appropriate the 
water in suclr a manner as to monopolize both land and water. This 
defect in the law can only be remedied by Government surveys, 
segregating the land capable of irrigation from other lands and requir- 
ing the entries to be made in sucha manner as to utilize the available 
waters, both such water as may be found in running streams and such 
as may be accumulated in reservoirs constracted for that pur 

Third. To avoid monopoly the Government should hold the title 
until the land is thoroughly reclaimed by irrigation. ‘There is less 
danger of monopoly of lands which have been irrigated and are com- 
preise valueless without irrigation than in any other elass of lands. 

rrigated lands are much more productive than lands in the most favored 
regions which depend upon rainfall for moisture. The certainty of a 
good crop and frequently two crops in a year make much less land 
necessary to support a family in arid regions, where irrigation is neces- 
sary, than elsewhere. It is also true that much more labor and atten- 
tion are required to farm irrigable lands than other lands. Neglect 
menns a total failure of production and ruin, The great number ot 
peoplé required to make irrigated land profitable will naturally compel 
a division of the landamong the people. Experience in California and 
elsewhere proves that the only method of realizing profits from irrigated 
lands is to divide it intosmall farms. 

The subject of dealing with the public lands requiring irrigation is 
of the first importance. 

The homestead law, as it was originally passed, is the best that can 
be devised for the public lands where the rainfall is sufficient for farm- 
ing purposes. Ifit had been adopted and adhered to at the formation 
of the Government it would have saved many hundred millions of 
dollars which the settlers have been compelled to pay to speculators, 
as we have already shown. But the homestead law is not applicable 
to lands requiring irrigation. The experience of the past must not be 
disregarded in future legislation. 

We ought not to repeat former mistakes. There should be no more 
swamp and overflowed lands granted to the States. The pre-emption 
law should be repealed. It is now used only for speculative purposes. 
Everything valuable in it has been superseded by the homestead law. 
No more land scrip ought ever to be issued to soldiers, or for educational 
purposes, or otherwise. It isan unmixed evil. No more landsshould 
be granted to railroads. The necessity for such grants has passed. 
Every provision in the homestead Jaw which allows a person to acquire 
title without a bona fide residence of five years should be repealed. 

The commutation provision, and the provision allowing the time that 
soldiers served in the Army to be deducted from the period of residence 
are subversive of the principles of the law and injurious to the persons 
intended to be benefited thereby. It is no hardship for a person to 
stay at home five years. The fact that he does not want to stay there 
is prima facie evidence that he does not want the land for a home, but 
wants somebody else to have it for speculation. Better reward him in 
some other way than to make him an instrament for putting the pub- 
lic lands in the hands of speculators. 

The timber-culture law should be repealed. No law ought to re- 
main on the statute-books which compels settlers to buy off speculators 
to secure homes, 

The only laws that should be preserved are the homestead law, 
amended as before suggested, the desert-land law, reformed so as to 
prevent frauds, the mineral-land law with slight amendments, and a 
well-guarded law which will enable persons to buy at a reasonable 
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price sufficient timber land, unfit for cultivation. to live in the new 
States and Territories and develop mining and other industries. 
The following is a summary of the lands disposed of up to June 30, 
1887, under the acts of Congress I have named: 
1, Pre-emption law: 


Pre-emptors..,. 
Speculators..... 


2. Homestead law...... y 
3. Common-school gran 
4. Agricultural-college grant.. 
5. Bounty land-warrants: 
Located by soldiers, About. .....sssssssssssassssresse 
Speculators (or assignees) 


SWORD ached cersv TER a, 
6. Scrip grants to half-breed Indians. 


1, 500, 900. 00 

7. Swamp and overflowed land grants, 56, 000, 000, 00 

8. Grants for internal improvements. 13, 669, 671,71 

9. Railroad grants to corporations an 

use of corporations, amount granted 155,504,994,59 
Less amount forfeited....os.osesssssssssersssssssosssseessese — 28,253,847.00 
Leaves . 127,251,647.59 
Less amounted patented. 49,745,715.27 
SRW UE O NS att seses  77,505,932.32 
Less two-thirds worthless......sessssessserssessesirsnssse 51,670,621.55 
TOR OR sis E E E TOE sessies sosoessasossese 2836, 810.77 
Add amount patented..... 49,745,715.27 

Makes actual amount grant, 75.581 026.04 


10. Mineral-land law. 


Grand total syst ckcavagarsa cocvoyesannsaialips soguhasnene gopvoesesisedesee 610,538,512.75 


Nore.— Amount to satisfy swamp grant unknown, Twenty million acres 
suspended in Land Office, and several more States are asking for the grant. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


‘The following bills, received from the House of Representatives, were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 88) granting a pension to Sally A. Randall; 

A bill (H. R. 130) granting a pension to John E. Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 431) granting a pension to Hannah Varquison; 

A bill (H. R. 955) granting a pension to Mary M. Sweet; 

A bill (H. R. 2167) for the relief of George E. Oliphant; 

A bill (H. R. 4519) to grant a pension to William J. Miller; * 

A bill (H. R. 4845) granting a pension to Wilhelmina Kuhlmann; 

A bill (H. R. 5234) granting a pension to Cyrenius G. Stryker; 

A bill (H. R. 5237) granting a pension to Noah 8. Cramer; 

z A br (H. R. 5249) granting an increase of pension to Charles H, 
mith; 

A bill (H. R. 5522) for the relief of Elijah Martin; 

A bill (H. R. 5847) granting a pension to Elizabeth Twigg; 

A bill (H. R. Loess granting a pension to Nancy Van Dyne; 

A bill (H. R. 7181) granting a pension to Aletta V. Quick; 

A bill (H. R. 7480) for the relief of Sidney W. Whitelock; 

A bill (H. R. 7574) grantinga pension to Frank Lewis; 

A bill (H. R. 8117) granting a pension to Mrs. Juliet G. Howe; and 

A bill (H. R. 8211) to pension Lafayette Lakin. 

The bill (H. R. 8565) making appropriations for thé current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 30, 
1889, and for other purposes, was read tyrice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. : 

The bill (H. R. 5445) making appropriations for the payment of in- 
valid and other pensions of the United States, for the fiscal year endin 
June 30, 1889, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title, an 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

JULIET G. HOWE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 300) granting a pen- 
sion to Juliet G. Howe, which was in line 5 of the bill to strike out 
‘*twenty-five”’ and to insert ‘‘eighteen.”’ 

On motion of Mr, PADDOCK it was 

Resolved, That the Senate non-concur in the amendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the said bill, and ask a conference with the House on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

By unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Pre- 
siding Officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER appointed Mr. PADDOCK, Mr. DAVIS, 
and Mr. TURPIE. 

MRS. ELVIRA L. JOHNSON. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amendment 
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of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 752) to grant a pension 
to Mrs. Elvira L. Johnson, widow of Commodore Philip C. Johnson, 
which was in line 3 of the bill to strike out the word ‘‘ fifty ’? and in- 
sent ‘‘ thirty.’’ B 

On motion of Mr. DAVIS, it was 

Resolved, That the Senate non-concur in the amendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the said bill, and ask a conference with the House on the disa- 
grecing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

By unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 
Presiding Oficer, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER appointed Mr. SAWYER, Mr. FAULK- 
NER, and Mr. BLAIR. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock and 
their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other dis- 
eases among domestic animals, and for other purposes, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I move that the bill now under consideration 
be laid aside informally to enable me to call up a bill. 

Mr. PALMER. ‘The Senator will permit me to say that there is a 
motion pending in regard to this bill, and after that is withdrawn I 
will send up a substitute for the present bill; and after itis read I shall 
ask that it be laid aside informally, with the intention of bringing it 
up to-morrow at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. CHACE. I wish to state that at the conclusion of the reading 
of this bill I shall ask to take up the bill (S. 554) to amend Title LX, 
chapter 3, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When this bill was last under con- 
sideration a motion was pending, made by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Hiscock], to refer the bill to the Committee on the Judiciary 
with instructions. That is the motion now pending. . 

Mr. HISCOCK. I withdraw that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to refer is withdrawn, 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Michigan allow me to give 
notice that the day after to-morrow, at the conclusion of the morning 
business, I shall call up the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN ] for the reference of the President’s message to 
the Finance Committee, on which, with the consent of the Senate, I 
will submit some remarks. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, the bill under consideration was 
offensive to many Senators on account of the radical ideas expressed 
therein as to the powers of the General Government, and acting on the 
suggestion of the Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock] that it 
should be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, I went over it 
with a distinguished member of that committee, and, with the consent 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, I now offer a substi- 
tute and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan offers an 
amendment as a substitute for the bill under consideration. 

Mr. GEORGE. I feel it my duty to say that the substitute does not 
meet the approbation of all the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. PALMER. That is so; but it does meet the approbation of a 
majority of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The proposed substitute will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment is to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the bill and insert the following: 

That for the pu of belter promoting the exportation of cattle and the 
products of live-st from the United States, and for the purpose of increasing, 
promoting, aud facilitating the commerce in cattle and their products among 
the several States of this Union, and for the purpose of removing the obstruc- 
tions to such commerce with foreign nations and among the States when occa- 
sioned by the existence of contagious, infectious, or communicable diseases 
among cattle and other live-stock, and especially contagious pleuro-pneumonia 
and tuberculosis, the President of the United States is hereby authorized and re- 
quired, immediately after the passage of this toappoint, by and with thead- 
vice and consent of the Senate, four persons, who, together with the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, who shall be ex officio chairman, shall constitute a bureau 
in the ri pote pce of Agriculture, to be known as the board of animal industry. 
‘The board shall contain two practical cattle-growers of known executive ability 
and a competent veterinary surgeon. Thesalaries of said four members of said 
board, respectively, shall be $4,000 per annum, The said board exercise 
the following powers and discharge the following duties: 

Szc.2. That it shall be the duty of the said board to investigate and report 
upon the condition of the domestic animals of the United States, their protec- 
tion and use, and also inquire into and report the causes of contagious, infec- 
tious, and communicable diseases among them, or conditions likely to convey 
contagion, which for the purposes of this act shall be designated as “ disease- 
conditions,’ and the means for the prevention and cure of the same, and to col- 
lect such information on these subjects as shall be valuable to the agricultural 
and commercial interests of the country: to examine and report upon the best 
means of treating, transporting, and caring for animals, and the best means for 
the suppression of thed and disease~conditions of live-stock; and to cause 
investigation to be made as to the existence of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, glanders in horses, swine- 
plague, hog-cholera, and other diseases or disease-conditions of livestock. The 
said board is hereby authorized to enter, either in person or by their duly au- 
thorized agents, any premises or places, including stock-yards, cars, and vessels, 
on or in which are any animals in course of or destined for transportation from 
one State to another or to a foreign country, orto or from ary Territory of the 
States. or to or from the District of Columbia, or which premises, places. stock- 
yards, cars, and vessels are accustomed to be used for the keeping or in respect 


ofsuch animals so in course of or destined for such transportation as SRS 
in or at which they have reason to believe and do believe there exists any o 
such diseases, or disease-conditions, or any infectious matter or thing injurious 
to such animals, and to make search, investigation, and inquiry in regard to the 
existence thereof. U the discovery of the existence of any of the said dis- 
eases, or disease-conditions, or any such infectious matter or thing, the said board 
is hereby authorized to give notice, by publication, of the existence of such dis- 
ease, diseases, or disease-conditions, or such infectious matter or thing, and the 
locality thereof, in such newspapers as they may select,and to notify, in writ- 
ing, the officials or agents of any railroad, steam-boat, or other transporta- 
tion company, or any individual or firm engaged in transportation: business, 
in or tronga such infected locality, of the facts so ascertained. Said board is 
hereby authorized required to establish and maintain such quarantine of 
animals so in the course of or destined for such transportation as aforesaid, and 
such premises, piaou, stock-yards, cars, and vessels so accustomed to be used for 
or in respect of the keeping and transportation aforesaid as Lage: may daen 
necessary to prevent the spread of any such disease, diseases, or di ndi- 
tions, and also to cause the appraisal of any such animal or animals before de- 
scribed affected with, or that have been exposed to, any such disease or d 
conditions, and also to cause the same to be destroyed, exceptas hereinafter pro- 
vided. They shall cause all such animals so about to be destroyed to be 
appraised by three competent and disinterested men under oath, at the value 
thereof at the time of the appraisement,and the amount of the appraisement 
ere be paid out ofany moneys appropriated by Congress for the purposes of 
act, 

Sec. 3. That the said board is hereby authorized and required to make, and 
from time to time alter, and publish rules and regulations not inconsistent with 
law providing for and regulating the aman methods, and manner of con- 
ducting and making the investigations aforesaid regarding the existence of said 
contagious diseases or disease-conditions; for ascertaining, entering, and search- 
ing the payers places, stock-yards, cars, or vessels, respectively, described in 
section 2 of this act, for ascertaining what animalsare so diseased or have been 
exposed to any such contagious diseases or disease-conditions; for making, re- 
porting, and recording Longe gore of the said animals so diseased or exposed 
or destroyed, and to make all other lawful and needful rules and regulations 
which may, in the judgment of the board, be deemed requisite to the fulland 
due execution of the proyjions of this act. All such rules and regulations, be- 
fore they shall become operative, shall be approved by the President of the 
United States, and thereafter published in such manner as may be provided for 
in such regulations. Said board shali certify such rules and regulations as re- 
late to the speedy and effectual suppression and extirpation of said diseases 
or conditions to the executive authority of each State and Territory, and invite 
said authorities to co-operate in the execution and enforcement of this act. 
Whenever the governor or other officer ofa State or Territory, duly authorized by 
law, shall si; ity the assent of said State or Territory to such rules and regula- 
tions, or their readiness to co-operate for the extinction of any contagious, in- 
fectious, or communicable disease or nditions, in conformity with 
the provisions of this act, or shall satisfy the said board thatthe laws, rules, and 
regulations of the said State or Fenat for the suppression of such diseases, 
are such as would prove efficient in eradicating such diseases, and shall signify 
the assent of the said State or Territory to co-operate for the extermination of 
such diseases, the said board shall co-operate with the proper authorities of 
said State or Territory for the extinction of such disease. 

Sec, 4. That any person who shall knowingly and willfully refuse permission 
to the members of said board, or to either of them, or to any duly authorized 
agent of said board,to make,or who knowingly and willfully obstructs said 
board or any member thereof or any such agent, or either of t ogg en making 
all necessary examinations of or as respecting any such animal so described in 
section 2 of this act,and sus ed or believed by said board or any member 
thereof or any such agent to be diseased, or to have been exposed as aforcsaid, 
orin lawfully canoying the same, or who knowingly and sieaa prevents 
or otsaan irs to prevent said board, or any member thereof, or any such agent, or 
cither of them, from cre nae | upon any of the premises, places, stock-yards. 
cars,or vessels so described in section 2 of this act as aforesaid, where any of 
such diseases or disease-conditions are by said board, or any member thereof, or 
any such apens thereof, suspected or believed to exist, or who knowingly and 
willfully violates, or 80 attempts to violate, sny quarantine established by said 
board under the authority of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding $500 
imprisonment not exceeding three months, or by fine and imprisonment, at the 
discretion of the court. 

Sxo. 5. That any person who being the owner of, or possessed of any interest 
in, orin on of, any animal described in section 2 of this act affected with 
or which has been exposed to any of the diseases named in section 2 of thisact, 
or any person who,as agent, common carrier, consignee, or otherwise, shall be 
e with any duty in regard to any such animal so affected with or exposed 
to any of such diseases, or any officer or agent charged with any duties under 
the provisions of thisact, who shail knowingly make say false representations to 
any person lawfully acting under the authority of this act concerning the ex- 
istence of any case of any such disease, or discase-conditions, or the fact of the 
exposure of any animal described in section 2 of this act, to any such disease, 
or concerning the existence of any such disease-conditions in the premises, 
places, stock-yards, cars, or vessels described in section 2 of this act, or the loca- 
tion of any such case of disease or disease-conditions, or who shall knowingly 
transport, cause to be transported, or sell for transportation, as described in sec- 
tion 2 of this act, any animal known to be affected with, orto have been exposed 
to,or which he has reason to believe is affected with, or has been exposed to. 
any of the diseases or disease-conditions described in section 2 of this act, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof, safer the 

nalties mentioned in section 4 of this act. 

nc. 6. That if the laws of the State or Territory where any animal having 
any infectious or contagious disease, or any animal exposed to any infectious 
or contagious disease, exists provide means for the condemnation, appraisement, 
and slaughter of such animal, and the proper officers of such State or Territory 
shall, at the regue of the said or its agents, condemn, appraise, and 
slaughter such diseased or exposed animal, the said board is authorised to pay 
to the treasurer of the said State or Lies 4 the amount of such yeep pd 
and the cost of making the same, provided the appraised value of the animal so 
slaughtered shall be deemed reasonable by said rd. 

Sec, 7. That no person or persons owning or operating any railroad, and no 
owner or owners or master of any steam, sailing, or other vessel within the 
United States, shall receive for transportation, or transport from one State or 
Territory to another State or Territory, or to any foreign country, or from any 
State or Territory into the District of Columbia, or from the District of Columbia 
into any State or Territory or to any foreign country, any animal affected with 
any of the diseases named in section 2 of this act, or that has been exposed to 
any of such diseases or disease-conditions, especially the disease known as con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia, knowing such animal to be so affected or to have 
been so exposed; and no n or persons, company or corporation, shall de- 


liver for such transportation to any railroad company, or to the master or owner 
of any vessel, any animal, knowing it to be affected with or to have been ex- 
Sood in any such disease or disease-conditions; and no person or persons, com- 
pany or corporation, shall drive on foot or transport by any means of convey- 
ance from one State or Territory to another, or to any foreign country, or from 
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any State or Territory into the District of Columbia, or from said District into 
any State or Territory, orto any foreign country, any animal, knowing the same 
to be affected with, or to have been exposed to, any such disease or disenae 00: 
ditions. Any person, company, or corporation violating the provisions’ of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of amisdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by fine not exceeding the sum of $5,000, or e Bae risonmen 
not pre a one year, or by both fine and imprisonment, in the d tion of 
cou « 

Src. 8. That when the President of the United States shall be satisfied that the 
said contagious or infectious di: orany of them, nolonger exist in any State. 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, or any part thereof, previously decla 
infected, he shall, by proclamation, declare such State or Territory, or District, 
orpart thereof, free from such „d , or disease-conditions, When the 
President shall besatisfied that said diseases, orany of them,have been extirpated 
throughout the United States, he shall proclaim such fact, and cause the same 
to be made known to foreign governments. 

Sec. 9. That it shall be the duty of the several United States district oye 
to prosecute, by due course of law, all violations of this act which shall be 
brought to their notice or knowle by any person making the complaint un- 
der oath; and also to prosecute without such complaint all such violations as 
he shall deem proper, and such prosecutions shall be heard in any district or 
circuit court of the United States or Territorial court of general jurisdiction 
holden within the district in which the violation of this act shall be committed, 
and such courts shall respectively have jurisdiction thereof, 

Sec, 10. That the said board shall keep an office, and shal] makeand preserve 
a full record of all rules and regulations promulgated under the provisions of 
this act, of all peyments and expenses incurred under its authority, and all other 
transactions performed by said board in the discharge of their duties as herein 
provided; and the said board shall, on or before the first Monday in November 
of each year, and at such other times as they may deem conducive to the public 
interests, report to the President full and accurate accounts of theirexpenditures, 
and other proceedings under the provisions of this act, and of the condition o 
aye d throughout the United'States, who shall communicate the same 

Jon, 


gress, 

SE0. 11. That the said board shall haye power, and are hereby authorized, to 
employ skilled veterinarians, and such other agents and employés as they may 
deein necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act, and to fix the com- 

tion of the person or persons só employed, and®o terminate such employ- 
ment at their discretion; and they are authorized, out of any moneys appropri- 
ated for the purposes of this act, to make such expenditures as may be needed 
for the actual and n traveling expenses of themselves and their said 
employés, payment of such employés, rents, office expenses, expenses of disin- 
fecting „ cars, vessels, and other places, appraising and destroying dis- 
eased and exposed animals and paying for the same, and such other expenses 
and expenditures as they may to be actually necessary to properly carry 
into effect the intent and provisions of this act. 

Sxc.12, That in order to promote the exportation of live-stock from the United 
States the board shall causc to be made special investigation as to the existence 
of pleuro-pnenmonia, or any contagious, infectious. or communicable disease of 
live-stock along the dividing lines between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, and along the lines of transportation between all parts of the United States 
and ports toand from which live-stock may be exported or imported, and make 
report of the results of such investigation to the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall, from time to time, establish such lawful regulations concerning the ex- 

rtation and importation of live-stock as he shall deem needful in the prem- 


Src. 13. That all expenditures under this act shall be made on vouchers to be 
certified by the chairman of said board. 

Sxc, 14. That for the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of this act 
for the present fiscal year, any unexpended balance of appropriations made for 
the use of the existing Bureau of Animal Industry shall be immediately avail- 
able for the ed vise of this act. 

Sec, 15. That the Commissioner of Agriculture shall furnish for the use of the 


- board the necessary office rooms, furniture, fuel, lights, stationery, ete., neces- 


sary for the transaction of the business of said board. 

Sec. 16. That the act entitled “An act for the establishment of a Bureau of 
Animal Industry, etc.,’’ approved May 29, 1884, and all other acts and parts of 
acts, so far and only so far as the same are inconsistent or in conflict with the 
provisions of this act, be, and the same are hereby, repealed: Provided, That all 
agreements and arrangements for co-operation between the Bureau of Animal 
main and any State or Territory, existing at the time of the passage of this 
act, shall continue until otherwise ordered by said board; and all employés of 
the said bureau shall continue until relieved by the said board. 

Sro. 17. That all offenses against any of the acts or parts of acts hereby re- 

led shall be prosecnted, tried, and determined in the same manner and with 
tie sure effect as if this act had not passed. 


Mr. PALMER. As several Senators desire to look over the amended 
bill and this is the first opportunity they have had, I yield to their re- 
quest to hive the measure laid aside informally. 

Mr. PLATT. With the idea of taking it up, when? 

Mr. PALMER. Taking it up to-morrow at 2 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan consents 
to having the bill under consideration laid aside informally, which will 
be done unless objection is heard, and it will come up as the unfinished 
business to-morrow at 2 o’clock. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
Mr. CHACE. I move now to take up for consideration Senate bill 


554. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island moves 
that the Senate take up for consideration the next special order, being 
the bill (S. 554) to amend Title LX, chapter 3, of the Revised Statutes. 

The question is on that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

REGISTRY OF BARGES. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from Rhode Island yield to 
me that I may call up a bill which will not provoke discussion? As 
his bill is one that may provoke a great deal of discussion, I ask him to 
yield for a few moments before proceeding with his bill. 

Mr. CHACE. If the Senator’s bill will not take much time, I shall 
yield. I give way for a short time. 

Mr, McPHERSON. Task to lay aside the pending bill informally 
for the purpose of taking up Order of Business 800, being the bill (S. 
1483) for the registry of the barges Albert M, Condor, and Adelante, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey asks 
that the pending bill be laid aside informally and the bill indicated by 
him be taken up. Is there objection ? ‘ 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S,.1483) for the registry of the barges 
Albert M, Condor, and Adelante. It proposes to authorize the Com- 
missioner of Navigation to admit to registry, as vessels of the United 
States, the foreign vessels Albert M, Condor, and Adelante, owned by 
Jolin Scully, of South Amboy, N. J., on satisfactory proof that he is a 
citizen of the United States, : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NEW YORK INDIAN LANDS. 


Mr, PLUMB. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island if he will not 
yield to me as well as to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CHACE. I do not want to lose my position, and I do not want 
to lose much of my time. 

Mr. PLUMB, ‘There isa House bill here which ought to be disposed 
of. 


Mr. CHACE. Iwill yield temporarily. 
Mr. PLUMB. I ask unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed to 
the consideration of Order of Business 802, being House bill 1406. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 1406) to provide for the 
sale of certain New York Indian Jands in Kansas was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Kan- 
sas what Indians these are. 

Mr. PLUMB, This is to provide for a fraction of a New York In- 
dian tribe that went to Kansas, 

Mr. HISCOCK. Are they in the occupation of the lands? 

Mr. PLUMB. No, sir, and never have been. 

Mr. PLATT. They are to get pay for the lands. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Is the sum absolutely fixed? 

Mr. PLUMB. Thesum isabsolutelyfixed. Each person wentthere 
with the intention of complying with the terms of the treaty between 
the tribe and the Government and made selections, On these selections 
a certain certificate was issued to them by the Secretary of the Interior. 
They are to have the proceeds of the sales of these lands. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The question I mean to suggest is whether the 
lands ought not to be sold to the highest bidder. 

Mr. PLUMB. They have been practically. They have been settled 
on for the last thirty years. 

Mr. HISCOCK. How many acres are there? 

Mr. PLUMB. About 32 half sections of Jand. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Have the tribes been heard in reference to the bill? 

Mr. PLUMB. Ican notsay that they have been at thissession. The 
whole matter has been settled by the Interior Department. ‘The Sen- 
ator who has charge of the bill can state as to that point. I can not 
state as to the present session, but they have been heard heretofore. 
The Senator from Connecticut has had charge of it heretofore. 

Mr. PLATT. These New York Indians were not any tribe of Indians 
that removed from New York, but they were individual Indians who 
went, as they supposed, under a treaty that provided for the removal of 
the Six Nations of New York Indians and the St. Regis tribe to these 
lands in Kansas, . There were only a few of them that went. About 
two hundred of them were selected by Dr. Hogan and taken out there, 
and after they had been there awhile in 1860 the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office allotted to thirty-two of them who were found there 
land amounting to 320 acres each, but these thirty-tygp Indians never oc- 
cupied the lands. They were squatted upon by settlers and the settlers 
have been in occupation of them ever since, and these thirty-two or their 
heirs are scattered about everywhere, some in the Indian Territory and 
others are distributed around in different portions of the country. 

There has been along history of this matter. At one time it is said, 
and I think truly, that the Indians, by their attorney, agreed to take 
two and a half dollars an acre for the lands which had thus been 
allotted to them. I do not think that this allotment ever conveyed 
any title in fee to these Indians. The Commissioner of the General 
Land Office in allotting the land evidently thought he was pursuing 
the treaty of 1838; but that only provided for the allotment of lands 
to the tribe. There never was anything in that which provided for 
the allotment of lands to individual Indians. So I do not think they 
ever had any actual title to these lands, but they evidently had an 
equitable right to the lands, and the only question there has ever 
been is as to the amount which should be paid to them. 

Mr. HISCOCK. You say they were never occupied by the Indians? 

Mr. PLATT. They have never occupied them at all, and the only 
question is about the amount that should be paid. 

It may be remembered that the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
has once reported in favor of paying a larger sum than is here proposed. 
The House passed the bill paying $2.50 an acre to these Indians or their 
heirs wherever they might be found. Acting for the committee at one 
time I reported a bill to pay them $4.54 an acre. I will not stop to 
explain how that sum was arrived at. It was thesum which the Coms 
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missioner thought oughtto be paid to them. The bill was recommitted 
to the committee, and upon the whole the committee thought that for 
the purpose of settling a controversy which has run over twenty years 
perhaps it was best to pass the bill as it came from the House, fixing 
$2.50 an acre. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 393) for the 
relief of Frances Anne Pyne Ricketts, with an amendment in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

Mr. CHACE. I ask that Senate bill 554 be now proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 554) toamend Title LX, chapter 3, of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; which was read. 

Mr, CHACE. There are a few verbal amendments besides those re- 
ported by the committee which I should like to have acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire to have the 
noradenis reported by the Committees on Patents disposed of at this 

c? 

Mr. CHACE. I think they had better be taken up seriatim. I can 
move the verbal amendments as we go along. The first amendment 
would be to strike out the letter “‘s*’ in my name and insert the let- 
ter “‘c.”? The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] suggests that 
the committee amendments be acted upon first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was trying to suggest that 
course to the Senator. The amendments reported by the Committee 
on Patents will be stated in their order. 

The first amendment reported by the Committee on Patents was, in 
section 1, line 22, before‘the word “publish,” to strike out ‘‘or,’’ and 
after the word ‘‘publish ’’ to insert ‘‘ dramatize, translate, or import,” 
and the words ‘‘so printed, published, or imported” shall read ‘‘so 
printed, published, dramatized, translated, or imported;’’ so asto make 
the clause read: 

That in sections 4964 and 4965 the words ‘‘ publish or import” shall read ‘* pub- 


lish, dramatize, translate, or import,” and the words “‘so printed, published, or 
imported” shall read “so printed,’ published, dramnatined, tra: or im- 
ported, = 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out of section 2 the following 
words: 

That at the end of section 4957 the following clause be inserted: 

*“ Provided, That if the author, designer, or composer of the book or other ar- 
ticle for which a copyright is applied for be not a citizen of the United States or 


resident thercin, then the name of such copyright, book, or other article shall 
rarian of Congress, not later than 


be recorded as above in the office of the 

the day of its publication in the country of its origin; and in case of a book 

printed musical composition or pho! h, two copies of the best edition of 

the same printed in the United States shall be deposited with the Librarian of 

Congress within the term of three months after the date of recording such copy- 

right, in default whereof such ete a shall be held void and of no effect, and 
the recording of any copyright as above.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

~The next amendment was to insert, in lieu of the words just stricken 
ont: 

Sxc.2. That section 4956 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, and 
the same is hereby, amended so that it shall read as follows: 

“Src, 4956. No person shall be entitled toa copy rigs unless he shall, before 
publication in this or any foreign country, deliver at the office of the Librarian 
of Congress, or deposit in the mail within the United States, addressed to the 
Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C.,a printed oom or the title of the book 
or other article, or a description of the painting, drawing, statue, statuary, ora 
model or design for a work of the fine arts, for which he desires a copyright, 
nor unless he shall also, not later than the day of the publication thereof in this 
or any foreign country, deliver at the office of the rarian of Congress, at 
Washington, D.C.,or deposit in the mail within the United States, addressed to 
the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D.C.,two copies of such co ght 
book or other article, printed from type set within the limits of the Uni ates, 
or in case of a painting, drawing, statue, statuary, model, or design for a work 
of the fine arts, a photograph of the same.” 

Mr. CHACE. In line 10, after the word “‘ drawing,” I move to in- 
sert the word ‘‘chromo;’’ so as to read: 

Description of the painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, etc. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHACE. In line 18, after the word “‘ or,’’ I move to strike out 
the words ‘‘ other article,” and insert “‘dramatic composition;’’ so as 
to read: 

Two copies of such copyright book or dramatic composition, printed from t: 
set within the limits of the nited States. £ eats ta 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHACE. In line 20, after the word *‘‘ of,” I move to insert the 
words ‘‘engraved works, photographs, or other similar articles, two 
copies of the same, or in case of; ’’ so as to read: 

Orin case of engraved works, pho! hs, or other similar articles, two copies 
of the same, or in case of a painting, drawing, statue, statuary, etc. 

2 Mr. CHACE. In line 20, the word ‘‘statute’’ should be changed to 
statue.” 

The PRESIDINC OFFICER. That correction will be made. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


The next amendment of the Committee on Patents was, in section 2, 
after the word ‘“‘ importation,” at the end of line 22, to strike out ‘‘of 
any” and insert ‘‘into the United States of any book or other;’’ in line 
24, after the word ‘‘copyrighted,’’ to strike ont ‘‘into the United 
States;” in the same line, after the word “‘it,’’ to strike out ‘*is;’’ in 
line 25, before the word ‘‘ prohibited,” to insert ‘‘is;’’ and in the same 
line, after the word ‘‘prohibited,’’ to strike out “and ™” and insert: 
specified in section 2505 of the Revised Statutes of the United 


written consent of the proprietor of the copyright, 
witnesses, shall be furnished with each importation; 
So as to read: 
During the existence of such sn re the importation into the United States 
of any book or other articleso copyrighted shall be, and it‘hereby is, prohibited 


except in the cases speci in section 2505 of the Revised Statutes of the United 


States, and exceptin the case of persons purchasing for use and not for sale, who 


Tapori not more than two copies at any one time, in each of which cases the 
tten consentof the proprietor of the copyright, signed in the presence of two 
witnesses, shali be furnished with each importation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 33, before the word ‘‘all,”’ 
to strike out ‘‘detain’’ and insert ‘‘destroy;’’ in the same line, before 
the word “‘articles,’’ to strike out “‘topyrighted’”’ and insert ‘‘prohib- 
ited;” in line 34, after the words ‘‘at the,” to strike out ‘‘ custom- 
houses” and insert ‘‘custom-house or otherwise brought into the United 
States;’’ and in line 35, after the word ‘‘ transmitted,’’ to strike out 
ttin” and insert ‘‘to;’’ so as to read: 

All officers of customs and masters are hereby required to seize and de- 
stroy all copies of such prohibited articles as shall be entered at the custom- 
house or otherwise brought into the United States, or transmitted to the mails 
of the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. - : 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 36, before the word “‘in,”’ 
to strike out ‘‘ but;’’ in line 37, before the word ‘‘translations,”’ to in- 
sert ‘‘only;’’ in line 39, before the words ‘‘of the same,” to strike out 
tt translations” and insert ‘‘translation;’’ and in line 40, after the word 
‘t permitted,” to strike out: 

Unless the original shall also be copyrighted. and an American edition thereof 
shall be issued within three months after the date of entry of copyright. 

So as to read: 

In the case of books in foreign languages, of which only translations in English 
are Go ganna the prohibition of importation shall apply only to the transla- 
tion of the same, and the importation of the books in the original language 
shall be permitted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was,in section 3, line 11, after the word “‘mails,”’ 
to strike out ‘‘and such lists shall likewise contain the title or de- 
scription of all articles on which copyright shall have expired or be- 
come void under the proviso of section 4957; ™ in line 24, after ‘‘ United 
States,” to insert ‘‘ except upon the conditions above specified ;’? and 
in line 26, after the word ‘‘act,’’ to insert ‘‘during the term of the 
copyright; so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 3, That at the end of section 4958 the following clause be inserted: 

“ Provided, That the charge for recording the title or description of any article 
entered for Neat ‘ht, the production of a person not a citizen or resident of the 
United States, shall be $1, to be ye as above into the Treasury of the United 
States, to defray the expenses of lists of copyrighted articles to be printed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at intervals of not more than a week, for distribution 
to the collectors of customs of the United States and to the postmasters of all 

-offices receiving foreign mails; and it is hereby made the duty of the 
ibrarian of Congress to furnish to the Secretary of the Treasury the material 
for the publication of such weckly lists, for which service he shall be authorized 
to employ an additional clerk, at a salary of $1,200 per annum ; and such weekly 
lists, as they are issued, shall be furnished to all parties desiring them, at a sum 
not exceeding $5 per annum; and the Secretary and the P meral 
are hereby empowered and required to make and enforce such rules and regu- 
lations as shall prevent the importation into the United States, except upon 
the conditions ve specified, of all articles copyrighted under this act DaN 
ing the term of the copyright.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This concludes the amendments of 
the Committeeon Patents. 

Mr. CHACE. In section 4, line 8, I move to strike out the word 
“additions” and insert *‘ editions.” Itis an error of the printers. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHACE. On the first page of the bill, line 5, before the word 
“shall,” I move to insert the word ‘‘the;’’ and inline 7 I move to 
strike out the word ‘‘ words” and insert ‘‘ works.” 

The amendment was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no further amendment as 
in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. Before the bill is reported to the Senate I desire 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. CHACE. Mr. President, this bill comes before Congress under 
different auspices from those under which any of the other bills have 
ever been presented. There is, so far as I am aware, no class of people 
nor are there any particular interests among the people of the United 
States who are opposed to this bill. On former occasions when bills 
have been presented looking toward the extension of the principle of 
copyright protection to authors not citizens of the United States, there 
have been either present in the bill some provision which has drawn 
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opposition from some interest or there has been lacking from such 
bill some provision which has so far worked a defect as to call for the 
opposition of some interest. 

At present happily the committee feel that they are able to present 

- to the Senate a bill which commands the united, harmonious support, 

` almost without an individual exception, in fact I think I may safely 
say without one, of every author, for, as represented by the Authors’ 
Copyright League of this country, they are all unanimously in favor of 
the adoption of the bill. The publishers of the country who have upon 
other occasions stood in an antagonistic position to the authors are now 
united in support of the bill. The men who carry on the business of 
printing are, so far as I am aware, also in favor of it; and the men who 
do the work of type-setting are the most earnest in their support of it. 
I think no one class of all those directly interested have been more 
earnest in their expression than have been the printers through the 
representatives of their organized bodies. 

Large numbers of people who feel an interest in literature have ex- 
pressed themselves in the strongest terms in favor of the bill, and so 
far as I am aware there has been, perhaps, with a single exception, no 
voice raised in the presence of the committee in opposition to the bill; 
and perhaps I might say, without taking too much liberty, that in that 
case I think the individual was simply pursuing a course that he had 
adopted long years ago in opposition to other bills that were perhaps 
objectionable, and he was following that course more from the force of 
habit than from any real opposition to the bill. 

The purpose sought to be accomplished by the enactment of this bill 
is to secure to foreign authors, compilers, and artists the same privileges 
of copyright as are granted by our present domestic statute to the Ameri- 
can author and artist, and soon requiring of foreign authors similar and 
only similar conditions in regard to registration and deposit and other- 

with the single exception that the provisions in section 4956 in 
regard to the delivery of a printed copy before publication are changed 
somewhat to meet the necessities of the case arising from the residence 
of the foreign author. ‘There is also a slight increase in the fee for re- 
cording—from 50 cents, the charge made to a citizen of the United 
States, to $1 for a foreign author. This increase is made in order to 
cover the extra expense of increased clerical force, and the printing of 
the weekly lists of foreign articles copyrighted. 

The object of the change in section 4952—and I will go into this 
thing a little in detail, so that Senators who have not paid attention to 
it may, if they choose to spend their time in reading my remarks, be 
aided a little—where the words ‘‘A citizen of the United States, or 
resident therein, who shall be,” are stricken out, is apparent. The last 
sentence in the same section, the change is intended to cover the right 
of all authors to dramatize and translate their own works without any 
action on their part necessary to reserve said right. The change 
in section 4954 simply extends the provisions of the bill to foreigners; 
so also that in section 4967. Section 4971 is repealed for the same 


urpose. 
The words ‘publish orimport,”’ in sections 4964 and 4965 are changed 
so as to read, “or publish,” for the same purpose. 
No attempt has been made to alter or amend the general provisions 
of the present copyright law, except so far as is necessary for this pur- 


TE is claimed by many that the present law is imperfect and requires 
considerable amendment and extensions to meet the wants and suitably 
protect and guard the rights of authors and publishers. 

The committee did not believe that it was expedient at the present 
time to take up that subject, the object being now simply to extend 
this principle to foreign authors, and thereby gain for our own American 
authors rights in foreign countries, which at the present time they are 
not able to avail themselves of. 

The dividing line between copyright and the law of trade-mark is 
very narrow. At some future time it may be desirable to legislate in 
regard to that matter, but of that the committee did not see fit at the 
present time to take any account. 

It would be too trite to allude to the provision of the Constitution, 
perhaps, but I will introduce it at this place in my speech. 

The Constitution provides, article 1, section 8, clause 8, thatin order 
to promote ‘‘ the progress of science and the useful arts,” Congress may 
‘t secure for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive rights 
to their respective writings and discoveries.” 

Under the Confederation no such power existed. 

On motion of James Madison, in May, 1783, Congress passed an act 
recommending to the States that they pass acts securing copyright for 
a brief period—I think it was for fourteen years—and I will print in my 
remarks a copy of the resolution introduced by Madison at that time. 
I will not detain the Senate to listen to it now. 

Connecticut and Massachusetts had already passed copyright laws 
running for twenty-one years. New York and New Jersey passed copy- 
right laws in 1786. 

Virginia a copyright act in 1785, although the governor of the 
colony of Virginia, Sir William Berkeley, in 1671 used the following re- 
markable language in one of his messages: 


I thank God there are no free schools nor printing (in Virginia), and I hope 
we shall not have these hundred years; for learning has brought disobedience 


and heresy and sects into the world, and printing has divulged them, and libels 
against the government. God keep us from both. 

Other States also took the matter up. I should say here in paren- 
thesis that several of these acts accorded to foreigners the rights of 
copyright. 

After the adoption of the Constitution, in the year 1790, the first 
United States copyright law was enacted. This gave to citizens and 
residents the privilege of copyright for fourteen years, with a renewal 
of fourteen more if the author were living at the time of expiration of 
the first term. 

Sundry amendments were made to the law in 1802 and 1819, chang- 
ing the conditions and extending its scope. 

In 1831 the previous acts were consolidated and the term extended 
to twenty-eight years, with a renewal for fourteen years, to the author, 
his widow, or his children, which is the condition existing in the do- 
mestic law at the present time. 

In 1834 recording of the assignment in the court of original entry 
was required. 

In 1846 one copy was required to be delivered to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and one to the Library of Congress. 

In 1856 the right to dramatize and perform was added. In 1859 the 
duty of depositing with the Smithsonian Institution was repealed, and 
the Interior Department instead of the State Department was made the 
custodian of deposit. 2 

In 1861 an amendment provided for an appeal of suits to the United 
States Supreme Court. In 1865 au act was passed requiring deposit in 
the Library of Congress within one month of publication, and it also 
included photographs. Up to this time it applied only to literary pro- 
ductions. In 1867 an amendment provided $25 penalty for failing to 
so deposit. 

In 1870 the law was revised and consolidated and extended to inclnde 
paintings, drawings, chromos, statuary, models, and designs, doing 
away with the district court system of registration, making the Li- 
brarian of Congress the copyright officer, and requiring two copies to be 
filed with him within ten days after the publication. 

In 1874 the act was amended providing a short form of record and 
relegating labels and trade-marks to the Patent Office. 

I am indebted to the admirable summary of the principles and law of 
copyright, by R. R. Bowker, of New York, for the saving of much labor 
in looking up the histery of copyright legislation in this country, and I 
desire here to make this acknowledgment to him for the great service 
he has done authors, publishers, and the public in the preparation of 
that volume. Any Senator who wishes to look at it will find a consid- 
erable amount of information on the subject. 

Such is a very cursory history of domestic copyright legislation. 

In 1837 Henry Clay presented to the Senate a petition of British au- 
thors asking that copyright privilege in this country should be given 
to foreign authors, which I will take the liberty to print with my re- 
marks—lI will not detain the Senate by reading them now—copies of 
some of those quotations signed by the most eminent authors in Eng- 
land. That petition was referred to a select committee, which made a 
report, taking high ground in favor of the rights of foreign authors. 
In their report they use the following language: 


‘That authors and inventors have, according to the practice among civilized 
nations—— 


Mr. PLATT. That report was made by Henry Clay? 

Mr. CHACE. I am reading from the report made by Henry Clay. 
The report was made, I think in 1838, just fifty years ago. In their 
report the committee use the following language: 


That authors and inventors have, according to the practice among civilized 
nations, a property in the respective productions of their genius is incontestible ; 
and that this property should be protected as effectually as any other property 
is by law, follows as a legitimate consequence. 

Authors and inventors are among the greatest benefactors of mankind. They 
are often dependent exclusively upon their own mental labors for the means 
of subsistence, and are frequently, from the nature of their pursuits or the con- 
stitution of their minds, incapable of applying that provident care to worldly 
affairs which other classes of society are in the habit of bestowing. These con- 
“reggae give additional strength to their just title to the protection of the 


w. 

It being established that literary property is entitled to legal protection, itre- 
sults that this protection ought to be afforded wherever the property is situated. 
A British merchant brings or transmits to the United States a bale of merchan- 
dise, and the moment it comes within the jurisdiction of our laws they throw 
around it effectual security. But if the work of a British author is brought to 
the United States, it may be appropriated by any resident here and republished, 
without any compensation w ver being made to the author. We should be 
all shocked if the law tolerated the least invasion of the rights of property in 
the case of the merchandise, whilst those that justly belong tothe works of 
authors are exposed to daily violation, without the possibility of their invoking 
the aid of the laws. 

The committee think that this distinction in the condition of the two descrip- 
tions of property is not just, and that it ought to be remedied by some safe and 
cautious amendment of the law. 


No action was taken on that report. The question came up again 
in Congress in 1853, when another bill was introduced, which met the 
same fate. 

In 1873 another bill to establish international copyright was intro- 
duced, and referred to a joint committee of the Senate and House of Rép- 
resentatives, of which Senator Morrill, of Maine, was chairman. But 
so t was the conflict of opinion and so earnest and persistent the 
efforts of the parties who demand the right to ‘‘pirate’’ books, that 
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the committee were disconraged, and, in utter despair, were not able to 
reconcile themselves or the different parties, and the result was an en- 
tire failure. 

The President of the United States has in two of his messages recom- 
mended the passage of a law recognizing the rights of foreign authors, 
and I will introduce and print in my remarks extracts from those mes- 
sages. 

The President of the United States also communicated to the House 
of Representatives in a special m the proceedings of a convention 
comprising nearly all the civilized nations of the world, who sat re- 
cently at Berne, in Switzerland, for the purpose of establishing an in- 
ternational copyright union, recommending at that time that the United 
States send commissioners to that union. The result of the sessions of 
that conference was the drafting of a treaty providing for an interna- 
tional copyright union similar to the postal union which is in existence, 
and to which the United States was a party. Into that union entered 
all the great Governments of Europe, Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Germany, Azstria, Italy, Switzerland, and two or three of the Govern- 
ments of South America, Mexico, and several of the islands. By the 
provisions of their laws most of them now grant to the citizens of any 
country which grants to their citizens copyrights all the privileges which 
inure to citizens of their own country. 

I make one remark here, and I desire to call the attention of Sena- 
tors to it, because farjyer on in the consideration of the bill no doubt 
the question of reciprotity will be presented. I desire to say here that 
there will be no need, it seems to me, of any section providing for rec- 
iprocity in this bill, because in the event of the bill becoming a law, 
particularly in regard to Great Britain, the great English-speaking 
nation of the world, and her colonies, by the provisions of the British 
law as it stands now, our citizens will, at the moment our Government 
accords to the citizens of Great Britain the privileges of copyright, be 
they more or less in extent so they are materially a granting of the 
privileges of copyright in this country—I say by the provisions of En- 
glish law our citizens will immediately become vested with those rights. 
All that will be necessary will be for the Government to issue what is 
called an order of council announcing that fact, and then, whenever a 
citizen of the United States shall have brought proof that he has ac- 
quired copyright in his own country, he will be immediately accorded 
by the laws of Great Britain all the privileges of copyright that a citi- 
zen of Great Britain would 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I desire to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island whether laws of similar import are in force in the several Brit- 
ish possessions, as Australia, the Dominion of Canada, and elsewhere? 

Mr. CHACE. They are. It extends over the whole British do- 
minion. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Is there any provision in this bill, or is it 
contemplated to put such a provision in it, as will withdraw from En- 
glish authors within any possession of Great Britain the privileges of 
this bill in the event that they fail to accord like privileges under their 
laws to our citizens ? 


Mr. CHACE. The Senator's question is included in the other ques-_ 


tion which I raised, and to which I am addressing my remarks. That 
covers the question of reciprocity, of course; and I think if the Sena- 
tor will recall what I said he will see that I had already answered the 
question. ButI will repeat it. It is not proposed to put in any such 
provision, and the committee believe that it is not necessary or best, 
for the term “‘ reciprocity’’ to be strictly construed would invest the 
provisions of the law in either conntry necessarily with conditions ex- 
actly parallel and equal. That becomes an impossibility without an 
entire revision of the whole copyright laws of the world, because, as 
the Senator will see further along as I proceed with my remarks, the 
copyright laws of each nation vary in some of their provisions from the 
provisions of the copyright law of every other nation, in the length of 
time, in the conditions expressly required on the part of the author, 
and in regard to various other matters. So that to insist upon abso- 
lute reciprocity would introduce very great difficulties, and we should 
gain nothing. 

It is not proposed to make any such provision, for the reason that by 
such a provision the committee do not believe that citizens of the United 
States would gain any particular advantage, but on the other hand 
would be likely to lose. 

This principle of the recognition and acknowledgment and protection 
of the rights of foreigners in property of this character has long been 
recognized and acted upon by this Government in regard to patents. 
George Washington very early interested himself in this and the patent 
question. I am indebted to Moncure D. Conway for a copy of an un- 
published letter written by George Washington, which I will read to the 
Senate, and for the possession of which I wish to give due acknowledg- 
ment to that gentleman. This letter is in reply to a letter from Dr. 
Priestley. It is in regard to patents, but it covers exactly the same in- 
ternational principle. The protection to patentees is provided for un- 
der thesamesection of the Constitution, and depends upon the same prin- 
ciple. Therefore I read this letter from Washington, as it may interest 
Senators, and as I should like to have it published in my remarks. 
Washington said: 

The President of the United States has, agreeable to his promise, caused the 
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laws of the United States “to promote the progress of useful arts, ete.,” to be 
examined, and finds that the last act passed on this subject, namely, on the 2ist 
of February, 1793 (repealing the first act of the 10th of April, 1790), confines the 
granting of patents to citizens of the United States. The first act of the 10th 
April, 1790, does not appear to have limited this right to any particular descrip- 
tion of persons,and why it is confined in the second the President can, at this 
time, see no good reason; but he will take occasion to inquire into the cause of 
this limitation, and if it should not appear improper to relinquish it, he can have 
no doubt of the ype sgn of the Legislature to make such alteration in the ex- 
isting Jaw as will give to the United States the advantage which may arise from 
me useful inventions and improvements of foreigners, as wel! as of our own cit- 
ns, 

I merely read this letter because it covers the same principle which 
is sought to be provided in the enactment of this bill. z . 

I quote as follows from the report which I had the honor to sabmit 
during the Forty-ninth Congress to the Senate on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Patents: 

Tn 1793 the act of 1790, relating to patents, was repealed, and a new act passed 
providing for the issuance of patents to citizens of the United States only. The 
act of April 17, 1800, extended the privileges of the act of 1793 to all aliens “ who 
shall, at the date of application, have been residing in the United States for two 

‘ears. 

The act of July 3, 1832, extended the privileges of the act of 1800 to all aliens 
who shall have, at the date of application, declared their intention to become 
citizens. The act of 1836 provided for the issuance of patents to persons with- 
out reference to citizenship or residence, but provided that if the applicant be a 
citizen of the United States,or shall have been residing in the United States for 
one year next preceding, and shall have made oath of his intention to become a 
citizen, the fee for the issuance of the patent should be $90. Ifa subject of Great 
Britain, the fee should be $500, and all other persons the sum of $300,ete. It also 
provided (section 15) that an alien patentee should put his invention on sale 
within eighteen months after the granting of the patent. 

* s * s * + ka 

Our fathers who formulated and adopted the Constitution evidently put the 
two kinds of property in the same class and gave them the same recognition, 
the provision for the protection of each being iu the same clause of the Consti- 
tution. The first act, providing for the issuance of patents for valuable inven- 
tions, extended the privilege to citizens of all nations. By the next act the 
privilege to foreigners was repealed, but it appears that soon the r it was 
restored to foreign citizens, not, however, upon the same terms, the citizens of 
other nations, except Great Britain, being charged a fee ten times as great as 
Sa own citizens, and the citizens of Great Britain seventeen times as great a 

fee. 

This discrimination, however, has long since been withdrawn, and in so far 
as patents for inventions in the arts are concerned we put the citizens of all na- 
tions on an equal footing with ourown. This was in the line with much ofthe 
legislation of the country, andin keeping with the general progress of interna- 
tional law, and that recognition of comity among nations upon which rests to 
a la degree that valuable and fructifying international intercourse, the valne 
of which is coming to be recognized by all the great civilized nations of the 
earth. The United States Government has recognized this principle in its treat- 
ment of all international questions save and except this one of international 
copyright. - 

There is a difference between a patent and a copyright, inasmuch as 
the patent protects the author in the exclusive right to the income 
which may accrue from the development of an idea, while copyright 
covers clothing ideas with a certain form of language; yet both are 
based upon the same principle, that the public are benefited by the 
mental labor which has developed or produced something of value to 
the community. 

It may be said that there is no such thing as absolute property. The 
ownership of everything is limited by the demands of society. Theold 
principle of the right of discovery is still to some extent acknowledged. 
In all the jarring theories of the present time in regard to the rights of 
occupation, of prior discovery, of the prerogative of crowns, or the bind- 
ing force of government patents to land, all, I believe, admit that if 
there is any property right which may be said to be sacred it is the 
right of the individual to the enjoyment of those valuable things which 
by his own effort of brain or muscle he has himself produced. 

There is a marked difference between that character of chattels 
which the hand of man, aided by the forces of nature, develops and 
those incorporeal creations which are wrought out by the human in- 
tellect. While this property is metaphysical and intangible in its 
character, lacking the physical characteristics of most things which 
are produced by man and recognized as property, it is of a nature of 
more nearly absolute creation than any other species of property rec- 
ognized by legislation, and assuch demands of the conscientious legis- 
lator recognition and careful guarding. 

I have prepared a brief digest of the provisions in regard to the length 
of time for which copyright runs in different countries, and I will read 
it now, because it perbaps may have some bearing upon some other 
questions that may come up. 

The following is a list of the nations who have enacted copyright 
laws, with the duration of the right: 

United States: Twenty-eight years, with privilege of fourteen more 
to author, widow, or children. 

England: Life of author and seven years, or forty-two years. 

Canada: Twenty-eight years, with manufacturing condition, 

France: Fifty years beyond author’s death, with privilege for any 
foreigner to publish and be protected. ; 

German Empire: Thirty years beyond author's death, with protec- 
tion to foreign works if published by a firm haying its place of business 
in the German Empire. ’ 

Holland and Belgium: Author’s life and twenty years, but requires 
works to be published in those countries. 

Norway: Life of author and fifty years. 

Spain: Life of aythor and eighty years. 
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Portugal: Life of author and thirty years. 

Italy: Life of author or forty years, with privilege of a second term, 
after author’s death, of forty years. 

Hayti: Life of author, life of widow, children, and twenty years. 

Austria-Hungary: Life of author and thirty years. 

. Sweden: Life of author and fifty years; formérly perpetual. 

Denmark: Life of author and thirty years. 

Switzerland: Life of author or thirty years. 

Russia: Life of author and fifty years. 

Turkey: For forty years, or twenty years for translations. 

Greece: Fifteen years, subject to royal extension. 

Mexico: Perpetual literary copyright. 

Venezuela: Life of author and fourteen years. 

Chili: Life of author and five years. 

Brazil: Life of author and ten years. 

Japan: Thirty years, with extension to thirty-five years. 

All these nations, then, recognize this as property. We alone of all 
the great civilized nations of the earth stand by ourselves in the un- 
enviable notoriety of failing or refusing to grant to thecitizens of foreign 
countries that recognition of this partial property right, which has 
stood the legislative test in all Jands for hundreds of years, and the as- 
saults in court and legislative hall of interested parties on every hand, 
and yet has everywhere shown a steady advance in the recognition of 
its rights to protection. 

We are the Barbary coast of literature, and the American people the 
buccaneers among books. We alonein all this world are a great nation 
of thieves, corsairs; and Iam indebted tothe Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Davis] for the word. Itisagoodword. Weare corsairs on the 

t ocean of literature. 

I do not put my appeal alone upon the constitutional ground of the 
encouragement of science, but upon the higher, nobler, and more ancient 
law, that ‘‘ the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

It is sometimes denied that prospective copyright encourages the de- 
velopment of that which is highest and best in letters. The growth of 
that wonderful literature which has kept fresh for more than twenty 
centuries the Hellenic tongue was, I presume, withuvut any such stimu- 
Ins. All the great Roman authors, it is said, wrote without it, but 
how few were the authors in those days and how many are they at the 
present day, and how little influence had literature towards the pres- 
ervation of and growth and up-building of their institutions? 

Blackstone says: 


That the Roman law adjudged that if a man wrote anything on the paper or 
parchment of another the writing should belong to the owner of the blank 
material, but gave no other ownership to the productions of the intellect. 


The greatest and most enduring works in the English, French, and 
German languages were written before the adoption of even the most 
limited and local statutes to protectthe authors who wrote them. But 
it is to be borne in mind that up to the time of the adoption of the stat- 
ute of Queen Anne the principle was recognized by the courts of Great 
Britain that this was a common-law right. Further on I shall allude 
to that subject again. 

I wish in parenthesis to call the attention of my legal friends here 
to that point. I think itisvery material. The changein the position 
of the English legislature and the enactment of the law in Queen Anne’s 
time were owing to a popular desire that there should be some restraints 
put upon the royal prerogative of selling all sorts of rights. In order 
to make someexception they had to pass a copyright law, and the courts 
of highest resort in Great Britain (I believe it has been confirmed by 
the House of Lords) have decided that previous to that act it was a 
common-law right and was perpetual. 

In fact the earliest copyright laws seem to have been enacted more 
for the benefit of publishers than authors. The nature and quality of 
the anthor’s right, and the reasons for and against its recognition in 
law, have been hotly contested from the outset. As to whether the 
right to multiply an author’s works rests in the common law or should 
be treated only as a privilege temporarily vested in the author, we need 
not diseuss; because, whatever may be the case in other countries, we 
are limited by the express language of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, and under that inhibition we can only legislate for limited times. 
It is, and must of necessity be, treated in this country as a temporary 
privilege. 

Copyright may not be property in the ordinary sense in which that 
term is used, although it is in the legal and larger sense; but it is not 
correct to say that copyright, or a patent, is merely “‘the right to enjoy 
or use the products of labor.” It is something more than that. The 
author produces one book. That book is his and his right to it is as 
indefeasible as that to any other chattel, and the law protects them in 
it just as it would protect him in the possession of any other piece of 
property. Dut as to no other kind of property, except copyright and 
patents, is there any interdiction against another’s producing more of 
the «am kind of things. This is happily illustrated by the example 
of the pheasants. A man may hatch out pheasants and the law pro- 
tects him in the possession of them but does not prevent others from 
hatching them out also. In all kinds of ordinary chattels any person 


is leit free to produce and multiply them at pleasurg The attempt to 
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establish copyright as ordinary property will fail, and it is unworthy 
the intelligence of some of those who essay it, 

The very fact of this protection of this property being limited in duration 
by nearly all governments every where, both republican and monarchical, 
and such limitation being supported and defended by all statesmen, with 
scarcely an exception for two hundred and fifty years, is conclusive evi- 
dence of so general and long-continued a consensus of opinion that it 
seems to me altogether futile at this day to set up the other argument. 
Of all the many nations who have granted copyright only four—Hol- 
land, Belgium, Sweden, and Mexico—have ever made it perpetual, and 
of these all but one have rescinded and limited the time, which shows 
that there is in the peculiar nature of this property a necessity for its 
limitation in the course of time. The Republic of Mexico alone still 
recognizes literary copyright as perpetual. 

On the other hand, Blackstone claims that the statute 8 Anne, chap- 
ter 19, in 1710 was suggested by the exception in the statute of mo- 
nopolies, 21 James I, chapter 3, the object of which was to suppress 
the royal grants of exclusive right to trade in certain articles, and to 
reassert the common law in relation to such monopolies— 

That this act, or any declaration, provision, disablement, penalty, or other 
thing before mentioned, shall not extend to any letters patent or grants of priv- 


lege heretofore made, or hereafter to be made, of, for, or concerning printing, 
ete. 


ee I do not subscribe to the dictum eau teas by Lord Camden 
t: = 


Glory is the reward of science, and those who deserve it scorn all meaner 
views. 


He said: 

I speak not of the scribblers for bread who tease the press with their wretched 
productions. p 

Fourteen years are too long a period for their perishable trash. It 
was not for gain that Bacon, Newton, and Locke instructed and de- 
lighted the world. When the bookseller offered Milton five pounds 
for Paradise Lost he did not reject it and commit his poem to the flames, 
nor did he accept the miserable pittance as the reward of his labor; he 
knew that the real price of his work was immortality, and that pos- 
terity would pay it. 

It is a special kind of property. But that property which rests upon 
the fact that the thing possessed is the product of the proprietor’s own 
labor must be admitted to rest upon the strongest claim. In the case 
of book making or publishing there enters another element of material 
interest and effect upon us as legislators. 

The author must publish his work. His remuneration is another 
and separate thing from the profits of publishing. By granting inter- 
national copyright we recognize and protect his income; but to super- 
add to that the demand that the foreign publisher shall be granted the 
monopoly of our market is, to my mind, an unparalleled demand, to 
which we have no right to give our assent. If we give to the foreign 
author the same rights which we give to our own, how can he claim 
any morc? - 

By the low of all nations the author’s rights are the same. Heowns 
abeolutely the copy original as long as it remains unpublished. That 
right is recognized as perpetual. It is only when he publishes it that 
he crosses the line of his common-law right. By the law of all nations 
the prescriptive right of the author to publish a book is contingent 
upon his asking to have it protected. So incorporeal and imperfect is 
this right in its characteristics that of necessity it must be treated in 
a different manncr from ordinary chattels. The question should be 
dealt with, however, in a broad and liberal spirit, with candor and care- 
ful inquiry to search out and guard every interest which rightfally 
claims our protection, free as far as possible from bias toward the in- 
terests of any particular class, In pursuance therewith thecommittee 
have, as they believe, succeeded in drawing a bill to cover and protect 
care! the rights and interests of all parties directly interested in 
the enactment of such a law. 

Now I wish to address myself briefly to the question raised by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock]. Very naturally he addresses 
himself to this phase of the subject, the question of protection in the 
ordinary sense of that term, in other words, of a tariff upon imports. 
Whether it is 2 question of protection or free trade, of the right to 
bring into this country merchandise, I apprehend if Senators will look 
at it with very little care they will see that itis in no sense a question 
of protection or free trade. As I remarked a few days ago when intro- 
ducing this bill, the duties upon the importation of goods may be 
doubled or quadrupled, they may be indefinitely increased or entirely 
removed, without in any sense seriously affecting the operation of this 
proposed law. Whether this p law be enacted or not, it will 
not have any influence upon the tariff or upon the protection of Amer- 
ican industries. The Government in no sense gets any income from 
this source. It is simply a question of the acknowledgment and pro- 
tection of the right of a foreign author in exactly the same manner as 
we protect the rights of a domestic author, simply whether we will 
remove from ourselves the stain of standing alone amongst all the na- 
tions of the earth as pirates in literature. That is it, and that alone 
isit. It is nothing else. 

There are other questions which arise in connection with this mat- 
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ter very naturally, which have been frequently put to me. People say 
it will make books more expensive. Very well. The first answer is, 
suppose it does? If it is right, that makes no difference. Some peo- 

le might say it was cheaper to steal any kind of chattels. I appre- 

end, however, that in the long ran we as a people shall find that is 
a mistake. Evil brings its own penalty inevitably. The individual 
or the nation that persists in any evil course, theft or other, inevitably 
meets the punishment of wrong-doing sooner or later, and the longer 
it is put off the greater the penalty, and we in this country are not 
exempt from that penalty in regard to our literature. 

What is the fact? The people of the United States at the present 
time are debarred from participating in the best foreign literature. We 
are flooded, it is true, with a host of immoral and bad publications. 
Like the weeds in the garden, they grow readily without cultivation, 
while the seed or plant that bears good fruit both in the garden and in 
the field of literature needs water and attention and careful nurture. 

Such is the fruit. Anybody may see the result by an examination of 
the titles of foreign books which are flooding the country at the pres- 
ent day—immoral novels of the worst nature scattered all over the land. 
But if you look through your book-shelves you will find the best works 
of English authors, of French and German authors, are very scarce, and 
why? I will explain to the Senate why it is. - 

To publish a book at the present day is a very different matter from 
what it was, comparatively speaking, a fewyearsago. The public de- 
mands that the book shall be put uponthe marketatacheap rate. In 
order to do that the ground must be laid out carefully. The expenses 
of the publishing office, clerical expenses, stereotyping, and the amount 
of money that has to be paid out in what may be termed the plant in 
order to get out a single book amounts to what a few years ago would 
have been a small fortune. Added to that it is necessary to expend a 
very large sum of money to advertise every book which is brought be- 
fore the public. Suppose the publisher when he has putall this capital 
into this plant and this advertising is not protected by a copyright; 
suppose he puis his book on the market at a dollar a volume; some 
man, seeing he has advertised that book and drawn the attention of the 
public to it, prints it on poorer paper, with meaner type, with narrower 
margin, and takes advantage of his advertisement and sells it at.75 
cents a volume? The other publisherhas the loss of the capital he in- 
vested in the enterprise. Consequéntly publishers hesitate and often 
do not do it, and the American public are debarred the privilege of get- 
ting good English books at a cheap price. Go wherever you will, search 
the shelves of the book-sellers, and if you find them at all you find 
foreign editions at very low prices. Hence the common apprehension 
that the enactment of this law is going to make the cost of foreign lit- 
erature dearer, higher to the American reader, Lapprehend, is a mistake. 
On the contrary, let us see how it will operate. 

The foreign author may come here and take out his copyright. By 
the provisions of this bill in order to take out the copyright his work 
must be published simultaneously in the two countries. It must be 
published here from type set in this country. Therefore the foreign 
author who copyrights a book here must arrange with some American 
publisher. The American publisher in order to meet the market knows 
full well that he must prepare himself to offer that book ata price 
which will compete with the price at which our best American books 
are offered, and therefore he will offer the foreign book at a low price. 
It seems so me that if I am correct in the position—and I believe Iam, 
T believe it is unassailable—then it is clear that the effect of this law 
will be, instead of making foreign literature dearer to the American 
people, to make it cheaper. : 

There are one or two other matters to which I will allude at the pres- 
ent time to whiich, no doubt, Senators have had their attention drawn. 
There are published in this country, I believe, two magazines that are 
in the nature of what are called eclectic magazines. I know of only 
two. Their circulation many years ago was very considerable. They 
have from year to year been gradually diminishing, and they are now, 

' in comparison with the great magazines published in this country, very 
inconsiderable. 

Thost magazines are made up by copying articles from foreign pub- 
lications. They have been, as I understand, published without pay- 
ing the authors of the foreign articles any consideration for their work. 
They are what are termed—and I do not use the term now in an of- 
fensive sense—pirated works. That is a technical term to designate 
works that are printed without paying the writer anything for his ar- 
ticle or book. ‘Those magazines have gained a place with many read- 
ers, and some feel a very warm regard for them. For my own part I 
have a very considerable sympathy with the publishers of those mag- 
azines. 

It has been urged that the enactment of this law will interfere with 
their ‘‘rights.’? _Iputthe word in quotation—“‘rights’’—and thestenog- 
rapher will see that it is done. These gentlemen have no rights in the 
premises, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] adds, that white 
men are bound to respect. The principle should be as broad as the 
world, and if it is right to protect the author of a book, it is right to 
protect the author of a magazine article. And I wish to say that two 
or three circuit courts of the United States, and I think Judge Curtis 
was one, have decided that the law does not contemplate that a book 


must be bound, that it may be a printed article upon a single sheet of 
paper and is entitled to the protection of the legislature. 

Mr. PLATT. May I ask the Senator from Rhode Island a question? 

Mr. CHACE. With pleasure. 3 

Mr. PLATT. I suppose he refers to Littell’s Living Age ? 

Mr. CHACE. I do, and to the Eclectic. 

Mr. PLATT. Those magazines are made up by reprinting articles 
from foreign periodicals, 

Mr. CHACE. They are. 

Mr. PLATT. How will the publishers of those magazines be inter- 
fered with? - 

Mr. CHACE. Iwascoming to thata little furtheron. Ialways dis- 
like to argue such a question as this upon the lower ground. T should 
have to bring it in after awhile, but I should like to have this law en- 
acted, if it is enacted at all, upon the broad and high principle that it 
is right, that it is only doing justice between man and man, that the 
principle of justice does not stop at State lines, that we do not propose 
that our law shall fail to protect this class of property while it protects 
every other class of property; nor are we going to take the ground that 
the man who has attained a position before the public, who has become 
known so that people buy and read his books, shall be protected and 
cared for, and the young author who forsooth can only get the ear of 
the public through a magazine shall not be protected by the law. The 
humblest citizen who seeks redress before the courts ought to be pro- 
tected as well as the richest. I believe, in regard to this matter as well 
as in regard to everything else, that the glory of our civilization is that 
every man can get justice, no matter how small his claim, before any 
court anywhere in the land, and that principle ought to apply to this 
question. 

But for the relief of gentlemen who do not see this matter as I do I 
wish to call attention to the fact that by the necessities of the case we 
are obliged to provide in this law that any foreign author in order to 
get a copyright in this country must publish his work simultaneously 
in this country and abroad. These foreign magazines will hardly at- 
tempt to do that. There are many and cogent reasons why they will 
not. In the first place, the character of the English and German mag- 
azines is not such as woald render them adapted to the general reading 


public here. It is only occasionally that an article from them is sought- 


to be published here, and they must perforce change the whole char- 
acter, not only of the publication itself, but of the methods and means 
and mechanical appliances; they must come here; they must transplant 
themselves to this country. They can not do it, and they will not do 
it. There is no room for the great English quarterlies or the great 
English monthly magazines in this country. ‘The field has been fully 
occupied by the most magnificent series of magazine publications that 
the world ever saw. On the contrary, our magazine publishers are 
filling not only our own market fully but are invading Great Britain. 

The splendid Century Magazine, unexcelled in its letterpress and 
in the quality of its paper, and I might say almost unequaled in its 
illustrations, publishes some 200,000 copies and circulates them every 
month in this country, and from thirty-five to fifty thousand every 
month in Great Britain. That will never be accomplished by any 
foreign magazine in this country, in my judgment, at least not for 
long years to come, so that these eclectics will still have the field left 
open to them. 

The subject is so well, forcibly, and succinctly discussed by H. C. 
Lea in his statement to the Senate Committee on Patents that I will 
incorporate a part of what he says in my remarks. A scholar and an 
author of high repute, having been for fifty years engaged in the busi- 
ness of publishing books, with eminent business success, but now re- 
tired, no man in the country is better qualified than he to speak on 
this subject. Being now a comparatively disinterested party, his great 
attainments and wide experience enable him to view the subject in all 
its phases in an impartial manner. Enjoying a well-earned compe- 
tence he is still alive to the interests of all classes whose efforts, whether 
intellectual or manual, go to the making up ofa book. He says: 


I trust that by this time every one will admit that the existing state of Amer- 
ican law inflicts injustice on literary men on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
foreign author is deprived of his just dues when his works are reproduced in 
this. country without his permission and without payment, and though it is the 
custom of all reputable American houses to compensate the writers whose 
works they reprint, still the absence of all legal rights necessarily limits such 
payments. The American author is subjected to an unfair and unnatural com- 
ponin with the unprotected labor of the foreigner. His markets are limited 

y the excessive sales of works written abroad and made here at the lowest 
possible ‘cost, and the prices at which his books can be sold, and his consequent 
OAN, are reduced below what they would be in the absence of such 
competition. 

$ * è Society recognizes noabsolute and unlimited ownership in any species 
of property. All that the individual makes, earns, or inherits is held under 
such limitations as society sees fit to impose in return for the protection which 
is afforded by the social compact and the value which is imparted to ownership 
by the aggregation of individuals in communities. 

This limitation of ownership is especially applicable to so purely an artificial 
creation as copyright. I have alluded to the‘author in hiscommercial capacity 
= a ae of words, and such, under the legal construction of copyright, he 

mply is, 

There is no copyright in ideas, but only in the form in which they are clothed. 
The man of science, the philosopher, the historian, the investigator in any 
branch of human knowl may spend a lifetime in discovering principles 
which may profoundly affect the moral and material well-being of the race, or 
in discovering facts of the highest interest to the progress of mankind, and as 
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soon as he divulges them to the world they become the common property of 
his fellow men, Any author may at once seize upon them and em! y them 
in his essay or his text-book, without even an acknowledgmentto the laborious 
originator or discoverer, and can then claim a copyright upon the dress in which 
he has clothed his borrowed ideas. 


The wisdom of society has decided that it is conducive to the progress and 


welfare of mankind that in books the verbal expression alone shall be the sub- 
ject of monopoly and ownership, while the ideas shall be free to all, rewarding 
the inventor and discoverer, the thinker and investigator, with only the barren 
tribute of fame or the consciousness of service rendered to his fellow creatures, 
while it stimulates the compiler and the literary man with a certain limited 
monopoly in seiling the form in which he may clothe ideas, whether original 
or borrowed. In the cognate subject of patents, the wisdom of society has ar- 
rived ata conclusion almost directly opposite. 

There the monopoly has been bestowed on the idea as an incentive to in- 
ventiveness, and the material form in which the idea is clothed is regarded as 
indifferent. If a patentee makes a machine in one style it can not be repro- 
duced in another, or even improved, if the patented principle is retained, ‘The 
hs si of the patent is the idea, the subject of the copyright is the form. 

Thus, by common consent, literary property, the creation of law, is peculiarly 
subject to the limitations which society may sce fit to define for its own protec- 
tion or advantage when asked to grant and enforce a monopoly, No natural 
exclusive rights ever have been or can be recognized, and it becomes simply a 
matter of expediency what conditions shall be imposed when the benefit of 
monopoly, heretofore restricted to our citizens, is proposed to be extended to 
foreigners. * * * 

I will quote again from Henry C. Lea: 


There is another class of the population whose claims to be recognized in 
this legislation can not be ignored. ‘The book business in this country gives 
support to many thousands of industrious people of both sexes. There are few 
products in which labor forms so overwhelmingly large a percentage of the 
value asin books. The raw material of the most finished volume is a few rags 
or a billet of wood, a little lamp-black and oil, and a handful of cotton fiber. 

The rest is labor, partly unskilled, but mostly skilled and requiring long ap- 

renticeship. In every paper mill, printing office, and bindery in the United 

tes the effect of this legislation will be feit. If it is so framed as to lead our 
markets to draw their supplies from abroad, diminished work must throw num- 
bers out of employment, while those who are retained must be content with 
lower wages. In considering the expediency of the conditions to be imposed 
on foreign authors admitted to the benefit of American copyright, this is a con- 
sideration which legislators can not overlook. 

Its neglect would, indeed, be suicidal, as there would be an additional and 
most powerful element of discontent created for the speedy overthrow of im- 
provident and one-sided legislation. Iam sure that what every one wants is 
that this question shall be settled with such wise and equitable adjustment of 
all contending claims that each shall be measurably satisfied, and that the pres- 
ent decision lbe a finality. 

Were we to adopt a plan by which every foreign author or publisher 
could, if he chose, become possessed of an absolute monopoly of our 
market for his book, by registering and paying a fee of $1, he might 
refuse either to publish or sell here, and thus we would have cut our- 
selves off entirely. You may say that is not likely; but why should 
we expose ourselves to the chance of sucha contingency? What would 
happen would be that the author, more particularly those in England, 
would arrrange with his home publisher, and the American reader 
would be obliged to pay whatever price he saw fit to fix upon the work, 
The customary high English prices would be demanded of our readers, 
and our aritsans and laborers would be deprived of the income which 
I hold it is the duty of Congress to secure to them. 

The committee, feeling themselves charged with the duty of listen- 
ing to all classes, and of endeavoring to care for and foster all, the poor 
as well as the rich, the man who works with his hands as well as the 
intellectual toiler, or the merchantin his counting-house, have endeay- 
ored to frame a bill which would give protection to all these. These 
are all laborers, and have an equal claim upon the fostering care of the 
Government, toward the support of which each contributes his share. 

Existing statutes require American authors to publish here and give 
the book-makers an opportunity to secure their portion of the fruits of 
the enterprise. We should not require less of a foreigner to whom we 
grant this special privilege. The Constitution provides that authors 
may for a limited time be secured the exclusive right to their respect- 
ive writings. We recognize thus far the exclusive rights of authors to 
their writings. The purpose of this bill is to extend that recognition 
to citizens and residents of foreign countries. 

There are two great reasons which should move usthereunto. First, 
and of the least weight, is the expectation that our own writers will 
reap a compensation from the reciprocal protection which they will re- 
ceive. ‘This is not large; but the great, and to my mind, the control- 
ling reason is, that common equity and that comity which ought to exist 
between nations demand itat our hands. Copyright for a limited time 
is recognized as a privilege belonging to the writer of a book by every 
civilized nation in the world. All the great nations have international 
patent laws, including ourselves, The foreign inventor can secure a 
patent here. 

We permit aliens to hold and transmit property of every nature ex- 
cept copyright. Having demonstrated for ourselves, in a manner as I 
believe should be convincing to others, that this is in the nature of 
property which is recognized by all civilized nations; proclaiming, as 
we do, ourselves a Christian nation, bound by the obligations of right, 
justice, equity, good neighborhood, and the ordinary comity which does 
and of right ought to exist between nations, are we not bound to ex- 
tend that recognition to the foreign author? We proclaim ourselves 
not only the greatest, the richest, but the most liberal nation on the 
face of the globe. We boast of our honor and our integrity. ‘‘Probitas 
laudatur et alget,” 


Shall we longer stand in this humiliating position? What are the 
compensations which tbe public may expect from the enactment of a 


law, leaving out of view for the present the ethical side of thequestion? 

Are the public real gainers by the present policy? Ibelievenot. They. 
have been served by the Monroe, Lovells, the Seaside, the Franklin! 
Square, and other publishers of certain works of foreign authors at a 
very low price. But it is byno means certain that the reading public, 
will not be nearly as cheaply served by the passage of such a bill as) 
this. The small amount of royalty which would go to the author,/ 
usually 10 per cent. or less, is not a material addition to the cost of a 
25-cent book—2} cents. Butitis to higher considerations that I appeal.| 

Shall we continue to permit this stain to rest upon our good name?’ 
Such a law has met the approval of statesmen of all parties. The most 
eminent men on both sides of this Senate are on record in favor of some’ 
form of international copyright. A committee consisting of such great 
men as Webster, Clay, Buchanan, Preston, and Ewing, reported favor- 
ably to the Senate a bill for this purpose. 

All international law is based, like the domestic enactments of na- 
tions themselves, upon the common principles of natural justice and 
right reason, to which all organized society must acknowledge its al- 
legiance. I have little respect for that man calling himself a states- 
man who, in this age of the world, is willing to proclaim by his voice 
or his yote that he is unwilling to recognize the property rights of any 
character of citizens of foreign lands. 

Such negation of the rights of others deserves to be ranked with the 
ancient, and now odious, droit @aubaine. Itis worse than theold feudal 
practice of four hundred years ago, called the “‘ right of detraction,’’ 
under which the sovereign and his feudatory took only part of the in- 
heritance left by strangers and magnanimonsly gave the heirs the rest, 
In England, in the time of Henry II, every alien was made responsible 
for the debts of every other alien, and not until 1870 could an alien in- 
herit property there. The property of dead aliens ‘‘ escheated ’’ to the 
crown. Our failure to legislate in this matter is worse—it is ‘‘cheat- 
ing.” 

At the recent international copyright congress, held at Berne, Swit- 
zerland, all the civilized nations recognized this international right. 
Wealone excepted this among ‘‘ the sacred and inalienable rights of hu- 
manity.’? We stand disgraced before the world. We, the richest of 
the nations, appropriating, because we can, the fruits of others’ labor. 
Demosthenes said: 


We are justly more exasperated aguinst those who, abounding in riches, com- 
mit evil actions, than against those who impelled by want do the same, Hu- 
mane judges are always ready to make allowance for necessity, but when 
wealth is united with injustice no pretext can be pleaded in excuse. 

Let whoever thinks we gain give his voice against this righteousact, 
I believe, and will maintain, that ‘‘ whatever is just is advantageous.” 

Woolsey says: 

Inasmuch as rights and obligations are correlative, there isan weap, pe lyin, 
on every State to respectthe rights of every other, to abstain from all injury an 
wrong towards it, as well as towards its subjects, 


an is the jus naturæ—the great law of nature which is perpetual and irre- 
vocable. 


Agriculture has been called the imperial industry, but I hold that 
literature is the foundation of all prosperity, of all progress, of all civ- 
ilization. Neither church nor state can thrive without it. Printing 
has been termed the art preservative of arts; but without literature 
there would be no printing—there could be no arts. The foundation 
of civilization itself rests upon literature. 

The growth of all nations depends upon their literature. The won- 
derfal success of the colonies in this country, and of the Union after- 


-wards, was, in my apprehension, due to the fact that the men who first 


came to this country were largely men of letters. 

Had they not drunk deeply at the fountain of learning they never 
could have elaborated that wonderful state polity, the final fruition 
of which was our wonderful Constitution and compact of Union and the 
constellation of States, each with its own polity, tending to promote 
the arts, sciences, and literature and to conserve the liberties of the 
people. Thus are we deeply indebted to the author, the poorest paid 
of all laborers; he who labors while others sleep. The protection of 
their toil is only for a brief season, while generations often enter into 
the fruits of their labors. Shall we not cease to discriminate, but let 
him, like other citizens, feel that when he goes abroad the flag of the 
nation is the emblem of the protection of his rights also, as it is of every 
other citizen? > 

We negotiate with other governments for the mutual extradition ot 
a thief who steals pelf; shall we not receive from them the extended 
hand offered to join us in mutual protection to the most useful of all 
classes of citizens? Shall we not take this step which will bring as its 
fruits large additions to the general welfare, the progress of mankind, 
and most useful and beneficent results to every industry? Shall lit- 
erature, which was the foundation of our modern civilization, be left 
an outcast, relegated to the dark ages? The avenues of trade, com- 
merce, agriculture, and manufactures offer inducements of money value 
as well as of the plaudits of success. 

Why should we not open as wide a field to the writer of books? He 
ministers to our pleasure; he adds to our learning; he fosters the arts; 
he teaches the farmer improved methods; he develops the sciences; 
he reforms the minds and incites the youths to noble lives; he defends 
our institutions and our religion; why is he alone unworthy of our just 
consideration? 
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I appeal to you. my countrymen, fellow-Senators, to join in this 
tardy act ofjustice. Let the American Senate no longer by its action 
cause honest Americans to hang their heads in shame for our failure 
to join the other civilized nations of the earth in an act of plain and 
simple justice. 


{House Miscellaneous No, 76, Thirtieth Congress, first session.] 


International copyright—Memorials of John Jay and William C. Bryant and 
others in favor of an international copyright law. 


March 22, 1818.—Referred to aselect committee. 
April 29, 1848.—Ordered to be printed. 


To the honorable the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled : 

The memorial of the undersigned, a citizen of the State of New York, respect- 
fully asks the attention of your honorable bodies to the insufficient protection 
afforded to American literature by the present law of Congress on the subject 
of copyright. 

Your memorialist, from a careful examination of the subject,is well persuaded 
that many injuries, direct and remote, are inflicted by the exclusion of foreigners 
from the privileges of that act. upon the rights of American authors, upon the 
stability and respectability of the American book trade, and upon the interests 
of the American reading public; and thatthe ge of an international copy- 
right law, by which foreign authors shall be allowed their copyright here, and 
American authors assisted to their soprnan abroad, would not only be an act 
of national justice, but of national policy; that it would afford to our native 
authors what they have never yet enjoyed,'‘n fair field ;" thatit would supply 
a new stimulus to intellectual exertion, infuse a more elevated tone into our 
national literature, give a healthier character and a wider competition to the 
American book trade, and secure a better class of books for general circulation. 

In support of these views, your memorialist prays leave to submit to your 
honorable bodies a few ments and facts. 

That the restriction of the privileges of copyright to American authors may 
have been intended for their advantage is h ighly probable; but its full opera- 
tion, until within a few years, has been very imperfectly understood, and has 
never been brought to the attention of Congress. 

‘The Committee on the Judiciary in the House of Representatives (December 
17, 1830), who reported the presans copyright act, after drawing a comparison 
between the legislation of this country for the protection of literature, and that 
of England, France, Russia, Norway, and Sweden, and declaring that the com- 
parison showed that the United States were far behind the states of Europe in 
securing the fruits of intellectual labor, and in encouraging men of letters, thus 
warmly exp’ themselyes in regard to the rights and claims of authors: 

“Your committee believe that the just claims of authors require from our leg- 
islation a protection not less than what is proposed in the bill reported. Upon 
the first principles of proprietorship in property,an author hasan exclusiveand 
perpetual right, in preference to any other, to the fruits of his labors. Though 
the nature of literary property is peculiar, it is not the less real and valuable. 
If labor and effort in producing what before was not possessed or known will 
give title, then the literary man has title perfect and absolute, and should have 
his reward; he writes and he labors as assiduously as does the mechanic or 
husbandman, The scholar who secludes himself and wastes his life, and often 
his property, to enlighten the world, has the best right to the profits of those 
labors. The panes, the mechanic, the professional man, can not prefer a better 
title to what is admitted to be hisown. Nor is there any doubt what the inter- 
est and honor of the country demand on this subject. * + * We ought to 
present every reasonable inducement to influence men to consecrate their tal- 
ents to the advancement of science. It can not be for the interestand honor of 
our country that intellectual labor should be depreciated, and a life devoted to 
research and laborious study terminate in disappointment and poverty.” 

No constitutional objection to the extension of copyright to foreigners existed 
to influence the committee in their restriction of that right to American writers, 
for the Constitution authorizes Congress “to promote the ——— of science 
and useful arts by securing for limited times to authors and inventors the ex- 
clusive right to their respective writings and discoveries.” There is no limita- 
tion of the power to natives or residents of this country. The object was to 

romote the progress of “science and useful arts,” which have been well said to 
es to no party or country, but to mankind generally. And Con, has 
already adopted the principle in the laws regulating patents by extending their 
benefits to foreign inventions and improvements. 

It seems, therefore, evident that the Congress by which the present amended 
copyright act was passed were not aware of the many ainetes growing out of 
the exclusive system which they recognized and re-established, to the very par- 
ties Se it was intended and expected to benefit. These injuries may be thus 
stated: 

—INJURY TO AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

1. In regard to the sale of their books at home,—The present act, while intended 
to protect American authors in the full enjoyment of their work by giving them 
an exclusive right to their disposition fora long term of years, at the same time 
introduces an unfair and ruinous competition by allowing them to be undersold 
by American book-sellers, selecting and appropriating at their will the unpro- 
tected productions of the British press, multiplied editions of which naturally 
crowd out of the market works of American origin which are subject to copy- 
right. In general, too, the popularity of the British works thus reprinted is a 
thing established, while that of the unpublished manuscript of the American 
author is still uncertain. 

It is evident, then, that the position in which our native authors are thus 
placed is beget ye in the extreme; that a fair opportunity of success is de- 
nied them; and that this position is not the result of any inferiority in their 
productions, nor ofany reluctance on the spare ofthe liberal American publishers 
to aid American literature, but that it isthe direct and inevitable co: uence 
of the present Jaw, which creates an unfair and overwhelming competition by 
the admission of unbought foreign literature, 

That the infant literature of our young land has struggled successfully even 
with these obstacles, and that a few of our countrymen have achieved both fame 
and wealth by their writings, is very true; but it is also true that some, whose 
early literary productions were marked by great excellence and great promise, 
have been forced to relinquish the profession of letters for other pursuits more 
likely to yield them a support; and it is equally true that many American au- 
thors, whose writings have delighted and instructed both the Old and the New 
World, instead of enjoying from their works a comfortable independence, and 
being enabled to devote themselves, untrammeled by other cares, to their 
honorable and elevating task,derive with difticulty slender subsistence from 
the price received for the copyright of works which have, in some instances, 
realized fortunes to English publishers, 

2. In regard to the sale of their books abroad.—By act of the British Parliament, 
Ist and 2d Vict., chap. 59, for securing to authors, in certain cases, the benefit of 
international copyright, provision is made for affording protection within Great 
Britain to the authors of books first published in foreign countries, and their as- 
sigus,in cases where protection shall be afforded in such foreign countries to 
the authors of books first published in Great Britain; but in the absence of such 
protection here to foreign authors, it is denied in Great Britain to American au- 
thors, and the denial of this protection is to them aserious injury, The extent 
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to which American books are reprinted and sold in England is probably little 
known in this country. In the * Report of the Committee on Patents and the 
Patent Office,” adverse to an international copyright law, in the Senate of the 
United States (Twenty-fifth Congress, second session, No. 494), June 25, 1838, 

less than ten years since, after referring to the advantages which sucha bill 
would give to an English author here, the report proceeded ; P 

“It may be asked if we should not have an offset in similar adyan s under 
the copyright law of Great Britain. The answer is found in the significant in- 
quiry of the British reviewer, ‘ Who reads an American book?’ The difficulty 
and expense of bringing an American work into notice with the British public 
are entirely insurmountable by American authors generally. It is stated ina 
recent publication that 250 copies of Marshall’s Life of Washington, revised and 
condensed some six years since by the author, were sent to England by one ofour 

ublishing houses, whose kselling connections there were extensive, and of- 

ered to the trade at about one-fourth of the price of the first editions. The 
books remained in London two years, and fifty copies only weresold, on along 
credit. The remaining two hundred copies were sent back, saddled with heavy 
expenses. This is asingle instance from many, illustrating how little demand 
there is in England for American literature.” 

To exhibit, by positive proof, the singular incorrectness of this statement, 
To memorialist has hereto appended a list (Appendix B) of upwards of five 

undred American works reprinted in England by English publishers, which 
have been selected from a catalogue of English books, in which they appeared 
with nothing to designate their American origin. * 

Incomplete as this list probably is, from the impossibility of always recog- 
nizing American works under the new titles with which they are often re- 

rinted, and imperfect as is the view it presents of American literature in 

England, for the reason that it frequently designates but one edition and one 
publisher—whereas, in many cases, numerous editions have been put forth by 
various publishers; and inasmuch, also, as of late years a large number of 
American books have been exported to England and there sold through an 
American agency at London, of which no note is here taken—it will yet suffice 
to give some idea of the extent to which our own authors are losers by being 
deprived of a copyright in Great Britain. 

The North American Review, after noticing the common impression that the 
benefits of an international copyright would be, with an immense preponder- 
ance, on the side of ee ae authors, and that those of America are too few and 
the works too little relished in England to be of much importance in the com- 
parison, remarks: + 

“No opinion can be more erroneous, Since the Edinburgh Review asked, 
some twenty-five years ago, ‘Who reads an American book?’ the tables have 
been turning exceedingly fast. They are turning at this moment faster than 
ever; and it is the opinion of as impartial and competent judges as any to be “ 
found, thatin halfas much more time an international copyright law will be de- 
cidedly of more value to American authors than to British. A ve 
partof the transactions of the book trade in both countries is in books for chil- 
dren’s reading, and for their use in school education; and in both of these de- 
partments—in the latter, from the most elementary to the most elaborate 
treatises— American works (generally, but not always, undersome thin disguise 
are fast driving the English out of their market. Dr. Anthon’s series of schoo! 
classics * * * they find much better than any to which they have hitherto 
been used; and from Peter Parley and the Abbott books up to Leverett's Latin 
Lexicon and the Cambridge Mathematics, the ingenuous youth of the fast- 
anchored isle are enjoying luxuries in the way of instruction hitherto all un- 
known. In law, the treatises of the American Judge Story are ed by the 
profession in England as the most important productions of theday. And inthe 
department of theology, the superior estimation in which the writings of Ameri- 
can divines are held inthe parent country, from sermons to the various kinds 
of composition of a more scientific character, may, we hesitate not to say, be 
regarded as an equally established fact. The most be rege essays of the age in _ 
the English language are, without question, these of Dr. Channing; the most 
important books of travels are the recent ones of Professor Robinson and Mr. 
Stephens;the most successful history is that of Mr. Prescott. The writings of 
Irving and Cooper take rank in England with those of itsown eminent authors 
in the same walks; and some even of our recent poets—the hardest case of 
all that enter into the comparison—are read almost as much as any native bards, 
This is but the beginning of a movement altogether unanticipated a few years 
ago. Such things do not go backw: 

In Weily & Putnam's “American Book Circular,” April, 1843, page 3, is the fol- 
lowing passage on the acknowledged excellence of many American books: 
“We have also English authority for the opinion that the Hebrew Gram- 
mar,by Nordheimer; the Hebrew English Lexicon, by Robinson; the Greek 
Lexicon to New Testament, by the same; the Commentary on Isaiah, by Barnes ; 
System of Theology, by Dwight; Geography of Palestine, by Robinson ; Text- 
Book, edition of Horace, cete., by Anthon ; Modern Contribution to Spanish His- 
tory (Ferdinand, ete.), by Prescott; Medical Jurisprudence, by Dr. Beck; Med- 
ical Jurisprudence of Insanity, by Dr. Ray; Dictionary of the English Language, 
(tt!) by Dr. Webster, are all the best works, in their several departments, ex- 
isting in the language.”' 

But American authors are not only deprived of a fair market at home, and of 
all share in the profits of their works abroad; but 

3. They are deprived of all protection in regard to their literary fameand the 
integrity of their works in foreign countries, English publishers frequently 
abridge, mutilate, and adapt American works to suit their pu: in the same 
manner that American publishers often treat English books; and they occa- 
sionally change the titles, and omit the author’s name. 

Mr. Putnam says, in his Book Circular, upon this subject: ‘ Some few Ameri- 
can writers would Bcarcely recognize their own offspring under their new 
names and fore dress; and authors are apt to take some pride in their bant- 
lings, whether clever or otherwise. Who, in looking over a list of titles would 
suppose that ‘Quebec and New York, or the Three Beauties,’ was the same as 
‘Burton, or the Sieges;’ and ‘ Cortes, or the Fall of Mexico,’ a reprint of ‘The 
Infidel;’ that ‘The t Days of Aurelian’ is no other than Mr. Ware's ‘ Pro- 
bus, or Rome in the Third Century;’ and ‘Montacute” only a new title for‘ A 
New Home;’ that Mr. Muzzy’s * Young Maiden’ and ‘Young Wife,’ are trans- 
lated into the *‘ English Maiden’ and the ‘ English Wife;’ and Mr. Sparks’s ‘ Life 
of Ledyard, the American Traveler,’ is only made more attractive as * The Me- 
moirs of Ledyard, the African Traveler’ (anon); and two volumes of his * Writ- 
ings of Washington,’ in twelve volumes, are reprinted with the original title, 
and apparently asifcomplete. Dr. Harris's ' Natural History of the Bible,’ Ban- 
croft’s translation of ‘ Herreus's Politics of Greece,’ Mr. Everitt’s translation of 
‘ Butiman's Greek Grammar,’ were all reprinted and sold as English books; 
Judge Story's ‘Law of Bailments’ was chopped into fragments, and appended 


* The following classification of American books, printed in England some five 
years ago is taken from Wiley & Putnam’s American book circular, April, 1843; 


Works. Works. 
s. 68 | History. ees 
66 | Poetry......... 
Metaphysics.. 
Philology ...... 0 
°F 26 9 


{North American Review for July, 1842, page 262. 
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here and there, by Mr. Theobald, in his Notes on Sir William Jones. These are 
a few specimens; in mostof them the preface, ctc.,is sufficiently altered to con- 
a meas origin, and in several the author's name is entirely suppressed.” 
Page 
IL.—INJURIES TO AMERICAN PUBLISHERS AND THE NUMEROUS ARTISANS CON- 
is NECTED WITH THE BOOK TRADE. 

The present system is unfavorable to American publishers and the workmen 
in their employ, by rendering the business of reprinting lative and unsafe, 

When a publisher has purchased the entire copyright of a work. or the right 
to print the same for so many years or to the extent of a given number 
of copies, he has only to cake e,as accurately as may be, what will be the 
demand, and determine the supply and the price accordingly. The materials 
for safe and prudent calculation are within own grasp, and publishers of 
small means can enter into competition with publishers of large means in bid- 
ding for copyrights. But in the case of reprints, under the present system, the 

ublisher who reprints a foreign work can not in advance form certain calcula- 
sg as to the result of the enterprise. The work being open to all, other pub- 
lishers may be printing it at the same time; and the more popular the work, 
the more numerous the editions; so that neither in regard to the required sup- 
ply, nor the reasonableness of the price, nor the extent of the sales, can he form 
any estimate with probable certainty. The publication of books under such cir- 
cumstances becomes a mere speculation, where the risk of loss counterbalances 
the chance of profit, and which prudent and cautious publishers are apt to 
shun, as opposed to safe and correct principles of business, and from which men 
of small capital are driven by the fear of being ruined. 

The natural results of sucha state of things are unfavorable to the numerous 
classes engaged in the book trade. The business of reprinting the new and 
pones books that issue from the English press is to a great extent monopo- 

by a few large houses, whose wealth and power enable them to crush com- 
petition; and this monopoly, if profitable to the few, is injurious to the many. 

There is frequently, too, a waste of capital in the muitiplied editions of the 
same book; capital which would otherwise be profitably employed in the po: 
duction of different works; and the risk attending this business, when it does 
eventuate in loss, is apt to affect not only individual publishers, but the numbers 
engaged in their employ, and whose remuneration depends upon their success. 

it has been supposed by many that an international copyright law, if of ad- 
vantage to authors, must be detrimental to publishers; but such an opinion has 
been based upon a narrow view of the subject, and has been rejected by a large 
number of printers, publishers, booksellers, and bookbinders throughout the 
country, as your honorable bodies may see from various petitions heretofore pre- 
sented to Congress, one of which, from ns concerned in the k trade in 
New York, Boston, Hartford, New Haven, Philadelphia, Charleston, and other 
cities, is hereto appended alos peices A), in which the memorialists declare their 
opinion that “‘ the interests of the scrap the publishers, and the purchasers, 
are reciprocal, as those of the producer and consumer always are.” 


Ill.— DISADVANTAGES TO THE READING PUBLIC AND THE NATION AT LARGE. 


Besides the disadvantages which this reciprocity of interest between authors, 
publishers, and readers naturally entails upon the latter, by aught which de- 
ranges regularity or impairs the prosperity of the book trade, and the di- 
rect inconvenience to which they are often subjected from the slovenly editions 
of some books put forth in haste from fear of competition, and the loss, far more 
important, of others from the same motive, the present system has strongly 
tended to lower the standard of taste, feeling, and principle amongst us, by 
flooding the land with reprints and translations of ligh t, ephemeral, and often 
an immoral cast, whose influence upon the minds of American youth is little 
calculated to encou patriotic sentiments or Christian principles, or to fit 
them for the practical duties of American citizens. 

Those works which add to a country’s glory, and secure true fame for their 
authors, generally require great learning, ‘great industry, and sometimes large 
capital, in their preparation. For such works by American writers no encour- 
agement is held forth by a system which favors the introduction from abroad of 
foreign books, whose tone is characterized by “ that ensnaring * meretricious 
popularness’ in literature which threatens to break up and scatter before it 

Alih those subjected to influence) all robustness and manly vigor of intellect, 

and all masculine fortitude of virtue.” A principal intent of the copyright act 
beyond what is required by the principles of natural justice and equity, is that 
the security afforded to authors “‘may encourage men of learning and genius 
to publish their writings which may do honor to their country and service to 
mankind.”® But in its practical operation a great temptation is afforded to our 
native authors to overcome, if possible, the competition of unbought foreign 
reprints, by producing works suited to the artificial demand they have created, 
and calculated to gratify the feverish and unhealthy taste engendered by the 
perusal of transatlantic novels, rather than to reform so morbid an appetite by 
supplying books of real value, teaching republican principles and inculcating 
American feelings. x Z 

This view of the case, in the opinion of your memorialist, forcibly addresses 
itself to the consideration of all who are friendly to an elevated American 
policy. "A vigorous literature is always the congenial growth of a native soil, 
and an able work in almost any department will have its train of thought in 
some measure tinged by the character of the institutions under which itsauthor 
has been reared, and will of course exert, however insensibly, some degree of 
corresponding influence Bary the reader’s mind.” Native writers have been, 
with reason, said to be as indispensable as a native militia, To them must we 
look for the dissemination, the exposition, and the maintenance of our country’s 
principles and institutions, which, with her rapidly increasing power and ex- 
tent, are daily becoming more and more the objects of jealousy and misrepre- 
sentation in foreign lands, whose imported literature, breathing another spirit 
than our own, now displaces that which springs from American soil, and which 
would, if duly cherished, or if only allowed fair opportunity for growth, prove 
the true-hearted guardian and ever-eloquent ntainer of American institu- 
tions. Under monarchial governments it may bea matter of comparatively 
little importance whether the mass of the people are carefully informed and 
rightly appreciate the Ledocy ep of their foundation. But in our land, whose 
institutions are based upon the capacity and integrity of the people, and can 
only retain their stability while maintained by their honesty and intelligence, 
we are forced to recognize the importance of a literature based upon popular 
principles and adapted to the genius of our Government.f 


OBJECTIONS WHICH HAVE BEEN URGED AGAINST AN INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT- 
LAW. i 

First objection, Thatit would transfer the manufacture of books for the Ameri- 

can market from this country to England: In the adverse report of the Com- 

mittee on Patents and the Patent Office already referred to, made to the Senate 

of the United States on the 25th June, 1838, the number of persons employed 

in the various branches connected with book-making and periodical publica- 


SS Se EE EEE 
* Preamble to the copyright act passed by the State of Connecticut January, 
1783—cited, Curtis on Copyright, 78. 

t See memorial of citizens of New York, praying the passage of an interna- 
tional copyright law: Twenty-fifth Congress, second session, Senate Document 
399, April 24, 1838, 
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tion iv this country was estimated at two hundred thousand, and the capital 
employed in those branches at from thirty to forty millions of dollars; and it 
was argued this a class would be seriously affected by the pro; 
measure, "in its inevitable tendency to divert labor and capital from their ac- 
customed channels, and to derange an extensive and valuable business which 
it should be the cherished policy of the Government to foster and protect; ” 
that it would materially lessen an ieaporiees manufacture, and take employ- 
ment from our own citizens and transfer it to foreigners, to the discour- 
agement of American industry; that ‘‘ a valuable portion of the book-makin 
business, with the extensive employment and manufactures connected with 
svi inevitably be transferred from our own country to Europe.” That o” 

itions of books can be printed at a much less average cost than small edi- 
tions; and that when we take into consideration the great abundance of capi- 
tal and the cheapness of labor in England, it could not be doubted that 
printing of foreign books for the American market would, to a great extent, be 
engrossed by foreign publishers, especially as the power and controlling influ- 
ence of the great publishing houses in London over the literary market in that 
country would secure to them a monopoly also of American copyright for the 
writings of British authors; ™ and the committee concluded by regarding it as 
perfectly clear that by the enactment of an international copyright “ the profits 
of trade and manufacture, and all the benefits arising from encouragement to 
national industry, would be for us on the wrong side of the ledger.” 

‘The whole force of this objection rests in the supposition that an interna- 
tional copyright for the protection of authors and the encouragement ofa na- 
tional literature would allow British publishers to secure a copyright in this 
country for English editions,and supply the American public with imported 
books, to the great detriment of the American book trade. 

No such necessity exists, and no such privée for foreign publishers could be 
desired by any American friendly to the encouragement of native industry, 
All that is asked is protection for the rights of authors; and that protection ma 
be given both at home and abroad by an international copyright, coupled with 
the conditions, as regards foreign books, that "the type, ink, and paper shall 
be made, and the printing and binding done, in American workshops.” 

And then the new impulse thus given to American authorship, the increased 
stability and prosperity thus added to the business of American publishers, so 
far from operating injuriously upon our type-founders, paper-makera, and book- 
binders, will naturally and necessarily, from the unity and harmony of their in- 

rests, have a beneficial influence upon all the varied and numerous classes 
who find employment in the American book trade, 

Second objection. That the inevitable effect of an international copyright 
would be to enhance the price of books to American readers, and consequently 
to circumscribe their sale. The supposition that because a publisher pays for 
a foreign copyright he must therefore charge a higher price for the book might 
be sound if he were to receive from the copyright no corresponding benefit. 
But he will receive an equivalent in the security it affords against interference ; 
and in the case of popular works he will by the copyright be enabled to stereo- 
type them, which otherwise he could not safely do; and thus the copyrightmay 
procure “not a leas, buta greater multiplication and cheapness of copies, for 
the publie benefit, along with a larger sale for the benefit of ksellers,’"* 

It has been suggested that foreign authors may probably charge exorbitant 
prices for their books; and that “the favored publishers, secure from competi- 
tion, would doubtless find in the enhancement of price a compensating profit 
under a restricted sale.” But such objections belong to past years, and were 
evidently made by persons who little understood the fi undamental and now 
universally acknowledged principles of trade. The price paid for foreign copy- 
rights would be regulated not by the author's own estimate of his genius, but 
by the popularity of his works, and, as in the ease of all commodities, the de- 
mand would regulate the supply ; and the American publishers who may secure 
such copyrights, instead of acting on the exploded maxim of restricting sales 
and raising prices, would pursue their accustomed plan—the great principle of 
successful business, never better understood than at the present day—of large 
sales and smali profits. 

As an illustration of the fact that copyright will not materially enhance the 
price of books, if indeed it shall enhance itat all, may be cited the two series of 
works published by Wiley & Putnam, New York, under the joint title of“ Li- 
brary of Choice Books.” One of these series consists of foreign reprints, for 
which nothing is paid, but which is liable to competition ; the other of Ameri- 
ean books of which the copyright has been purchased. Both series are pub- 
lished precisely in the same form and style, and at the same price. 

“The statute of Anne,” says Chancellor Kent, “had a pravision against 
the scarcity of editions and cxorbitancy of price. The act of Congress has no 
such provision; and it leaves authors to regulate, in their discretion, the num- 
ber and price of their books, calculating (and probably very correctly) that the 
interest an author has in a rapid and extensive sale of his work will be sufficient 
to keep the price reasonable and the market well supplied. f 

‘Third objection. The want of a from an alleged scarcity of Ameri- 
can books in England. This objection, which was urged with great pertinacity 
in the report of the Committee on Patents, has been already cited and answered 
by reference to the annexed list of nearly six hundred American books which 
have been reprinted in Great Britain. 

Fourth objection. That it would prevent the adaptation of English books to 
American prejudices. “We would also sa est,” is the language | of a former 
remonstrance against international copyright, “another point of vital import. 
If English authors obtain copyrights upon their works here, and our markets 
are supplied with them, it is apparent having no power to adapt them to 
our wants, our institution, and our state of society, we must permit their circu- 
lation as they are. We shall thus haye a London literature forced upon us, at 
oneeé driving our own out of the field, and subjecting the community to its in- 
fluence. So long as we haye power over it, so long as we can shape it as may 
suit our own taste and condition, we have nothing to fear.” 

Although we may haye “the power,’ under the present state of things, to 
mutilate and deface the unprotected works of foreign writers, yet, if authors do 
possess that property in their productions attributed to them by the committee 
who framed the present act of Congress, and recognized, in the words of Lo: 
Mansfield, “tthe universal consent of ages,” then we have no right so to do; 
and if we both the powerand the right, it would exhibit but little confidence 
in the stability of our institutions and the principles of their foundation, and but 
slight reliance on the ability and patriotism of our own authors ns the conserva- 
tors and defenders of their country’s honor, were we to shrink from fairly meet- 
ing the strictures and arguments of any ters, and especially were we to jus- 
tify publishers, while appropriating the work of a foreign author, to violate its 
integrity by wanton and gratuitous interpolations, attributing to him senti- 
ments which he never entertained, obliterating es which they think may 
clash with their patrons’ prejudices, and pleasantly disposing, by omission, of 
facts and arguments which might be hard to answer. 

The “adaptation” of American books by British publishers has been again and 


$ North American Review. 
rt of the Committee on Patents, page 4. 
2 Kent’s Commentaries, 375. 
Memorial of a number of persons concerned in printing and publishing; 
Senate Document No. 323, Twenty-seventh Congress, second session, June 13, 
1813. 
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denounced as unfair, unreasonable, and in every view 
same reasons which make it a base thing in foreign coun 
vinh objecti. s Shai sign cout Jp onsite la Id be unjust, as it 
ion, “* an copyri; Ww wou as 
would have a retrospective o ion, and impair the obligation of existing con- 
tracts.”{ This objection will be avoided by a bill applicable only to books which 
may be published after its passage. 

Sixth objection. “That American copyright is more valuable than that of Great 
Britain in respect to time and the tax on authors.” The Committee on Patents, 
in their adverse report, remark : 

“ An extension of copyright is claimed also on the score of reciprocity. But 
that principle is inadmissible, except where it is attended with equal advantages 
on both sides. In additional to the inequality already mentioned, it is proper 
to advert to the difference in the value of copyright under the British and Ameri- 
can copyright law. In respect fo time, calculating the chances of life and of 
issue, theirs is one third shorter than ours; and our law exacts of the author but 
one copy, while that of Great Britain imposes a tax of five, which iscomplained 
of there as an unjust and severe exaction.” 

Since the date of that report,in June, 1838, the term of copyrightin Great Britain 
has been extended, by the act of 5 and 6 Vict.. e. Fa asmi July 1, 1842), te 
forty-two years from the first publication of a work, with a further term of seven 

to the anthor and his assigns—a provision in some respects more to the 
nterest of authors than the copyright act of the United States. 

In regard to the number of copies to be required from authors under an inter- 
national copyright law, there has also been a change in the legislation of both 
countries. The act of 1 and 2 Victoria, chapter 59, entitled “An act for secur- 
ing to authors, in certain cases, the benefit of international copyright” (passed 
30th July, 1838), requires of the foreign author only one printed copy of each 
book, and of every volume thereof, to be delivered to the store housekeeper of 
the company of stationers, for deposit in the Library of the British Museum: 
Whereas by the act of Congress of 10th August, 1346, es 178, section 10, a 
copy of each book admitted to copyright is required to be delivered to the libra- 
rian of the Smithsonian Institution, in addition to that previously required for 
deposit in the Library of Congress. So that, were foreign authors admitted to 
the privilege of copyright in America, upon the same terms with our own au- 
thors, two copies of their future publications would be deposited in Washing- 
ton, and thus two new libraries would spring up under the auspices of Con: 5 
without the expenditure of a dollar from the National Treasury; libraries to 
whose shelves would be added year by year the valuable works to which for- 
eign genius may hereafter give birth, and that would keep in their enlarge- 
ment, with the pr of letters, so long as the American Union may continue 
without money and without care. 

Your memorialist is impressed with the conviction that the passage of an in- 
ternational Sonya law would be attended by the various benefits that have 
been su; ted, unaccompanied by the evils which a few have anticipated, and 
that such a law, even were it attended by some inconveniences from which itis 
free, would be warmly welcomed by American readers as an act of justice and 
benefitto many forcign authors who have for long Es, without Sopan: 
delighted and instructed them, and whose unpaid labors have afforded wealth 
to our publishers, and employment for our artisans in the book trade, and also 
as an act of justice and benefit to our own authors, borne down by the opera- 
tion of existing laws intended for their benefit, but marked by an antiquated 
policy unworthy of our institutions and ourage, alike illiberal and unjust. 

Your memorialist shows to your honorable bodies that several ofthe European 
governments have within the last year entered into conventions with each other 
for international copyrights, upon thesame principle of reciprocity which 
was sinh aie into the copyright law of several of the United States before 
the adoption of the constitution, f and that very many of our liberal and en- 
ogee countrymen are earnestly desirous to see the American republic in 
like manner recognize the rights and protect the interests of all who belong to 
the republic of letters, and not lag behind in the march of improvement, in 
which it is her boast to be even found foremost. 

Your memorialist is farther informed that in most of the copyright conven- 
tions recently entered into between European governments, the right of 
an author in his work is held to include the right to translate it into any 
foreign language, and that no person is allowed to publish a translation of 
another's work until the author has had an opportunity of himself supplying 
such translation, if he thinks fit todo so. And your memorialist submits that 
the extent to which the works of Cooper, Irving, Prescott, Sedgwick, Poe, and 
many others of our writers, are systematically translated into the various lan- 

of arapa; renders it a matter of serious importance that the right in 
regn translations should, if possible, be secured to American authors, 

Your memorialist therefore respectfully prays your honorable bodies to take 
this subject under consideration, and to enact in amendment of the present law 
of copyright, with such further provisions and amendments as to your wisdom 
shall seem meet, that the visions of the existing law respecting copyrights 
passed on the 3d day of February, 1831, shall be extended to, and its benefits 
enjoyed hy, the citizens or subjects of any foreign State or country which shall 
first have granted to the citizens or residents of the United States the same 
privile within such foreign State or country in regard to copyrights, as are 
enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of such foreign State or country, or by those 
of the most favored nations, upon their ee a printed copy of the title of 
the book or other work for which the copyright is desired, in the clerk’s office 
of the district court of any district in the United States, and complying with 
the other requirements of the said act, and di tng a duplicate copy of such 
work for the library of the Smithsonian Institute: Provided, That such privi- 
1 shall not attach to any of the works enumerated in the aforesaid act, 
which shall have been etched or engraved, printed or published, prior to the 

of such act for extending the benefits thereof to foreign authors: And 

fearon. Ar also, That the title page of the work for which it is intended to secure 

the copyright shall be deposited in the clerk's office of the district court, as 

fore any sprega copy thereof shall have been imported to this 

provided also, Thatsuch work shall be printed and 

Ka eet within a specified time after the depositing of the title page as 
aforesa: 

And, further, that both American and foreign authors shall be equally en- 
titled to copyrights for translations of their works into foreign languages, as 


ustifiable; and 
exist to pre- 


- A recent number of the Literary World, New York, February 5, 1848, has 
the following notice of the “adaptation” of an American book “to the wants 


of German: 
e n piracy of American books.—A late mmber of the London Athe- 


its register 
lunderer has changed the title, and striking out the word ‘New York’ 
> e ler ‘amber? with its streetsand 


Loxton nog Sd taken the credit of originality ead of getting a halter for his 
rascality. 

+Remonstrance of inhabitants of Massachusetts inst the passage of an in- 
ternational copyright law.—Doc. No. 416, House Representatives, Twenty- 


fifth Con; second session—June 4, 1838. 
} Curtis on the Law of Copyright, pages 80, 81. 


for the original works themselves, on complying with the provisions and con- 
ditions for that p above specified, 
And your memorialist will ever pray. 


New YORK, March 18, 1848. 


JOHN JAY. 


APPENDIX A. 


Memorial of citizens of the United States for an international copyright law, 
December 16, 1543. 


To the honorable the House of Representatices of the United States: 

This memorial of American publishers and booksellers respectfully represents 
that your memorialists, publishers and venders of books in the United States, 
and deeply interested, not only as booksellers in particular, but also as Amer- 
ican citizens in general, in the. greatest possible diffusion of knowledge and 
sound literature, are fully convineed, by their experience as traders in ks, 
that the present law regulating literary property is seriously injurious both to 
the advancement of American literature and to that very extensive branch of 
American industry which comprehends the whole mechanical department of 
book-making. It is alike injurious to the business of publishing and to the 
best and truest interests of the people at large. 

Your memorialists, after a careful and mature consideration of the important 
subject, are fully satisfied that the great interests of knowledge and industry of 
those who provide the community with reading, and of the vast reading com- 
munity itself, would be most essentially promoted by the passing of a law which 
would secure to the authors ofall nations the sole right to dispose of their com- 

itions for publication in the United States (whether they may be published 

n foreign countries or not), provided always the book be printed in the United 

States within a certain time (to be settled by law) after its publication ina foreign 

country ; and provided also that the copyright for this country shall be trans- 
ferable from the author to American resident publishers only. 

Your memorialists are satisfied that this equitable protection would enable 
the publishers to furnish their fellow-citizens both with foreign and American 
literature in such forms and at such prices as would truly meet the wants as 
well as the means of the people, while the writers of books would receive the 

ust compensation for their labor and talent wherever their works may be read. 

your memorialists are of opinion that the interests of the authors, the pub- 
laue and the purchasers are reciprocà], as those of the producer and consumer 
always are. 

Your memorialists would also refer to the fact that nomore than a measure 
such as they respectfully but urgently desire, is necessary, in order to secure at 
once to the American authors a copyright for their books in Great Britain. 

Your memorialists therefore respectfully request your honorable body to take 
into consideration the present Jaw of copyright in the United States, and to 
enact such law as may secure to the authors of fore! nations the right to dis- 
pose oftheir works to American publishers, to be printed in this country, pee 
viding that such right shall extend to the authors of those countries only whose 
governments have granted, or may grant, a reciprocal privilege to our authors, 
te woa such other provisions as may seem to your wisdom to be desirable 
and just 

And poor memorialists, cte., etc. 

Publishers and booksellers of New York: D. Appleton & Co., John Allen, 
Bartlett & Welford, Alexander V. Blake, T. J. Crowen, Robert Carter, M. W. 
Dodd, Edward Dunigan, Charles S. Francis & Co., Charles J. Folsom, Hunting- 
ton & Sarees, J. & H. G. Langley, Jonathan Leavitt, William Gowans, Roe 
Lockwood, Robinson, Pratt &Co., William Robinson, James A. Sparks, Swords, 
Stanford & Co., Jobn S. Taylor & Co., E. Walker & Co., Effingham Embree, 
Turner & Hayden. 


and pa are used). Lewis & Sampson, Samuel G. 
body, Wa 


es. 

Booksellers and publishers of Philadelphia: George S. Appleton, J. B. Lippin- 
Jo., J. Wheatham & Son.. Hogan & Thompson, Edward C. Biddle, A. 8. 

nter Wharton, Henry F. Annas, Thomson & Brown, J TERME 


Richard S. H. Geo 
Booksellers at different places: John Owen, Cambridge, Mass.; Babcock & 


nam, W. & S. R Ives, H 
cuse, N. Y.; W. B. & C. E. Peck, O. G. Steele, Buffalo, N. Y. 


APPENDIX B. 
Catalogue of American books published in Great Britain. 
A. 

Abbott, Jacob, China and the English, 18mo; 1s. 6d. Ward. 

Corner Stone, 12mo; 5s. Wightman. 

Corner Stone, by Dr. Pye Smith, 12mo; 5s. Seeley. 

Corner Stone, with Essay, by Philip, 1Smo; 2s. 6d. Ward, 

Hoaryhead and the Valleys Below, 18mo; 2s. 6d. Hodson, 

Little Philosopher, 18mo; half bound; 2s. Seeley. 

Reader, Pieces in Prose and Verse, 18mo; 3s. Parker. 

Rollo at Play, 12mo; 2s. 6d. Tegg. 

Rollo at School, 18mo; 2s. 6d. Tegg. 

Rollo at Vacation, 12mo; 2s. 6d. Tegg. 

Rollo at Work, 12mo; 2s. 6d. Teg. 

Rollo Learning to Read, 12mo; 2s. 6d. Tegg. 

Rollo cpa | to Talk, 12mo; 2s.6d. Tegg. 

Rollo’s Code of Morals, 18mo; 2s. 6d. Bogue. 

Teacher, 18mo, 3s., Darton. By Mayo, 12mo,5s. Seeley. 

Way to do Good, 12mo; 3s. Dinnis. 

Works, 8vo; 12s. Tegg. 

Young Christian, by Cunningham, 12mo; 2s. 6d. Seeley. 

Young Christian, by Inness, 12mo; 2s. 6d. Longman. 

Young Christian, by Walton, 18mo; 2s. 6d. Mason. 
Abbott, J. 0., Child at Home,32mo; 2s. Mason. 18mo; 2s. 6d. Seeley. 
Abeel's vid) Residence in China, etc., 1830-33,12mo; 6s. Nisbet. 
Adams, mah, History of the Jews, 8vo; 12s. Duncan. 
A nah, View of all Religions, by Fuller, 12mo; 7s. 6d. Williams. 
Alsop, Ric! Translation of Molina’s History of Chili. i 
Alexander (Arch.), Canon of the Scriptures Ascertained, 12mo; 5s, Miller, 


~ 
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Alston, Washington, Sylph of the Seasons, and other Poems, 
Mouoldi. 18mo. Moxon. 
Amean Biography, Lives of Mrs. Judson and Ramsay, 18mo; 3s. 6d. Ham- 
n. 


American Biography, Broad Grins, ISmo; 2s. 6d. Tyas. 

rey ica Biography in England, by Lieutenant Slidell, 2 vols, post Svo; 18s. 
urn, 

Annona (C.) First Latin Grammar and Exercises, by Hayes, 12mo bd.; 4s. 


Eg. 
Antuon’s (C.) Greek Grammar, by Major, 12mo, bd; ds. Tegg. 
Greek Reader, by Boyd, 12mo; 7s. 6d. Tegg. 
Prosody and Metre, by Major, 12mo, bd.; 2s. Tegg. 
Arthur’s (T. S.) New Story Book, 32mo; 2s. Darton. 
Atlantic Club Book, 2 vols. 8vo; 18s. Newman. 
Audubon’s Ornithological Biography. v. 1-6, royal 8vo; each £15s. Longman. 
Audubon’s Synopsis of the Birds of North America, 8yo; 12s. Longman. 


(Senate, 398, Twenty-fifth Congress, second session.] 


Memorial of a number of citizens of Boston, praying the passage of an inter- 
national copyright law. 


April 24, 1838.—Referred to the Committee on Patents and the Patent Office, 
and ordered to be printed. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled States in Congress assembled : 


The undersigned, citizens of the United States, ema. to the due protection 
of native literature ropo request that the attention of Congress be di- 
rected to so amending the laws regulating literary property as to extend to all 
authors writing in the English lan, the privil of EREE 2 a tn Gi i 
nx} such works as may be originally or simultaneously printed and published in 

is country. 

We are in favor of the proposed measure both because it is essential to the 
encouragement and development of American literature, and because it is de- 
manded, with much propriety, as an act of justice by the principal foreign au- 
thors interested. 

Under the existing system the American author is deprived of an adequate 
compensation for his labors in consequence of the unequal competition of a vast 
body of unpaid writers, comprising all the established authors of Great Britain, 
multiplied editions of whose works, printed frequently in magazines and news- 
papers, naturally crowd out of the market all those works of native origin to 
which a copyright tax is attached. The result is that the native author must 
either be content with so small a profit on his works as may not prevent them 
from being put on a level, in price, with those gratuitously obtained from their 
authors, or he must place them so far above the average cost as effectually to 
exclude them from circulation. It will be readily seen how disadvantageous 
and depressing this state of things must be to those native writers who may 
be compelled, by straitened circumstances, to seek for profit as well as fame 
from their writings. A fair field and no favor is all that they ask. But, under 
the present system, the operation is gronni as unfavorable to their efforts as 
if there were an actual bounty upon foreign literary produce and a tax upon all 
of native origin. 

Were there no other good reasons for the proposed international copyright 
law, the mere fact that the greater part of the foreign authors interested had re 
titioned for its passage would be, in our estimation, a sufficient argument. ve 
do not wish to purchase editions of books not only unlicensed, but virtually pro- 
hibited by the author, and where, by the republication, the author thinks a posi- 
tive injustice is done him. Wedo not feel so dependent for our literary re- 
sources upon the forthcoming productions of the English petitioners as to inflict 
what they regard as an injustice in the purchasing or reading of unauthorized 


editions of their works. 

The plea of the British authors appears to us to be founded on the plainest 

rinciples of justice. Our law already recognizes the right of native citizensto 
fold and transfer literary property as fully as it recogni the right of trans- 
ferring any other species of property. We cannot well conceive why a foreign 
author should not have the same liberty and right to consign or transfer liter- 
ary property to his agents in this country that a foreign merchant has to trans- 
fer and consign his merchandise. We can not well conceive why the American 
creditors of a foreign author should not be enabled to avail themselves in this 
country of the sale of the products of that author’s intellectual labor and inge- 
nuity, as well asthe American creditors of a foreign mechanic or manufactures 
should have the right to receive in payment the products of the latter's physical 
labor and handicraft, Is not the distinction palpably unjust and impolitic? 

A serious evil under the present system, of which the British authors with 
great justice and propriety complain, is the liability of their works to mutilation 
and alteration by ignorant and incompetent persons, It is natural that these 
authors should jealous of their transatlantic reputation. Their American 
fame is like the voice of posterity in their favor. How justly, then, may they 
lament that we permit them to exercise no supervision or control over their 
works in this country; that their names are often attached to garbled and mu- 
tilated publications, for which they are not responsible, and which are no less 
than gross impositions upon the community. 

Another defect in our present system may be seen in the opportunity which 
is afforded to anonymous authors to avail themselves of a privilege which is 
denied to those whoare known. Ananonymousauthor in England may easily, 
by collusion with some person in this country, put forth his works as the pro- 
ductionsofan American pen, and so enjo ety chy He's for them in both countries. 
The fact is undeniable that Sir Walter tt had it in his power, while he was 
unknown as the author of the Waverly novels, to ig, do profit of a copyright 
upon them inthis country, Whyshould he not have nenabled to enjoy the 
same privilege after he had avowed his authorship? 

Your petitioners do not believe that any interests in this country would be 
injuriously affected by the passage of an international copyright law. It has 
been asserted that there are $30,000,000 enlisted in the publishing business in 
this country. Of this, less than $5,000,000 are devoted to the republication of 
such works as could be subject to a copyright under the proposed law. Of 
course, the value of the remaining $25,000,000 interest would be rather increased 
than diminished. The business of republishing new English works, novels, 
ete., it is well known, is monopolized by three or four of our wealthiest pub- 
lishers; and it is highly improbable that they would be unfavorably affected in 
their business by the desired measure. 

The only restriction necessary for the ample protection of all classes inter- 
ested would bea provision that all foreign works, to be entitled to a copyright, 
should be printed in this country, and that they should be published here simul- 
taneously with their appearance in England. 

But, adating it were true that the publishiug interest would be injured by 
the passage of an international copyright law, your petitioners do not thi 
that the circumstance should weigh in comparison with the t and obvious 
benefits which would result to the community in general with the nationaliz- 
ing of our literature, which, under the existing m, is retarded and debased, 
and with a proper to the sacred rights of property. a 

In conclusion, your petitioners would respectfully. that they consider the 
proposed measure as demanded bya due respect for the principles of justice 


founded in the use of a common language; by a sense of enlightened national 
Rar hnn and by the great literary interests of both countries, And your 
ners, etc. 

Edward Everett, George Bond, William G. Lambert, Alfred Slade, Henry 
A. Johnson, Charles H. Mills, Samuel A, Appleton, William Almy, 

L. F. Stoddard, George William Gordon, John A. Blanchard, Will- 

iam J. Bellows, Caleb Andrews, Daniel K. Chud, Charles Scudder, 
David W. Horton, David S. Dutton, William W. Stone, Joshua Web- 
ster, jr., M. Day Kimball, H. Gassett, jr., Oscar Gassett, James Mo- 
Greger, Daniel Chamberlin, J. Huntington Wolcott, Samuel Froth- 
ingham, jr., Charles R. Bond, Joseph M. Brown, F. A. Durivage, 
Geom 5. Hillard, R. Choate, William J, Niles, T. Lewis Stack: le, 

C. C. Felton (Cambridge), W. B. English, Meldon Somerville, tae 
Knapp, Willard Phillips, Joseph Willard, Frederick Emerson, Isaac 
Boyle, John Brooks Fenno, R. J. Cleveland, George William Bond, 
Nathaniel Greene, Henry G, Foster, Thomas Odiorne (Malden), Will- 

iam B. Lawrence, William Lawrence, Samuel Lawrence, Amos A. 
Lawrence, Henry Rice, Thomas S, Weld, Henry Loring, George A. 
Fiske, Charles P. Blaney, Alanson Tucker, jr., Aaron Sweet, T. F. 
Holden, A. J. Gray, H. G. Hutchins, George Foster, Daniel Mac- 
Greger, Horatio Bigelow, George T. Curtis, John W.Gorham, John 

S. Wright, Thomas Lord, E. P. Whitman, P. Greely, jr., Henry F. 
Baker, Thomas J. Shelton, Thomas Tileston, jr., Isaac O. Pray, jr., 
re A keetoks Epes Sargent, jr., E. J. L. Austin, W. W. Tucker, 

- B. Wright. 


[193, Twenty-fourth Congtess, second session.] 
Petition of the professors of the University of Virginia, praying an alteration of 
the laws respecting copyrights. 
FEBRUARY 20, 1837.—Presented, and ordered to be printed. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 


The petition of the undersigned, professors of the University of Virginia, re- 
spectfully sheweth : 

That your petitioners have long felt and lamented the inadequacy of the law 
of copyright in the United States, to give that encouragement to the literature 
and science of the country which its patriotic framers intended, inasmuch as 
our publishers are neither willing nor able to pay the American author for his 
labors Apna in a few special cases), so long as the productions of British 
authors can be republished here free of charge. 

That in tne country from which we derive our origin there is, and is Jong 
likely to be, a much larger class exclusively devoted to literary pursuits than 
with us; from which circumstance, if there was no other nt of diversity, 
American writers must be exposed to a formidable competition ; but the effect 
of that competition is greatly enhanced by the practical operation of the copy- 
right laws of the two countries. In Great Britain the benefit of these laws is 
extended to American authors, whilst in the United States the benefit is lim- 
ited to their own citizens. The consequence is, that the British author is pro- 
tected in the fruits of his mental labor, not only by the temporary monopoly of 
his works, but also against the probability of being undersold by foreign com- 
petitors; and when he has pense abt a work which has found favor at home, 
and yielded him a corresponding profit, it is commonly reprinted in the United 
States and sold ata lower price than American productions for which the authors 
have received any remuneration: by which means American writers are reduced 
to the alternative of either giving their works gratuitously to the public, or of 
seeing them subj to an enhancement of price from which the productions 
of their foreign competitors are exempt. 

Whatever they receive for their literary labors thus operates as a bounty on 
the circulation of works reprinted from the British press; and it is impossible 
that they can enter in the field of competition on equal terms unless your hon- 
orable body shall, by extending the peceneae of copyright to foreign authors, 
take from the booksellers the power they now possess of appropri g to them- 
selves the unprotected property of British writers, to undersell the productions 
of the-American press. 

Your petitioners respectfully represent that an individual has as just a claim 
to remuneration from those who profit by his literary labors as from those who; 
pa by any other species of his industry; and while the lawsof Great Britain 

y extending to aliens the privilege of copyright, bave recognized this rule of 1 
natural justice, it would not accord with that liberal policy and those principles 
of reciprocity on which the United States have always acted towards other na- 
tions, not to follow her example. 

Your petitioners are aware that the prao state of things is favorable to the 
cheapness of new English books, but they are unwilling to believe that this ad- 
vantage will outweigh the considerations that have been mentioned. If the 
most strenuous advocate for the doctrines of free trade does not hesitate to ad- 
mit that, in providing the materials of national defense, the cheapness of the 
supply should be less regarded than its certainty, and thata part of the nation's 
wealth is wisely commuted for an addition to its security, he must also admit 
that the greater cheapness of a portion of its reading should be deemed unimpor- 
tant when opposed to its justice, its honor, and its literary improvement. 

Nor is apa yams cheapnessan oncor pacastaa benefit. A considerable part 
of the English books republishea in the United States, which could claim the 
benefit of copyright, are of a light and frivolous character, written oeny 
for amusement rather than instruction; some of them, too, inculcating senti- 
ments and principleslittle suited to the condition of society here, and unfriendly 
to some of our most cherished institutions. As the authors of such works 
would naturally seek to derive a profit from their sale here, if the privilege of 
copyright was extended to them, their circulation would, by the increased 
price, be materially checked, and the chasm they would leave would be filled 
either by other British works of more solid worth, or by those native produc- 
tions which would better harmonize with the principles and feelings of our 
citizens, and be more apposite to the existing state of the times. In this way 
many a deleterious potion, when no longer recommended to an undiscriminat- 
ing public by its superior cheapness, would be made to give place to whole- 
some aliment. 

But if, notwithstanding the considerations that have been presented to your 
notice, Seco honorable body should think the greater cheapness of the current 
British literature is not to be disregarded, your petitioners would respectfully 
suggest that the privilege now sought to be extended to British authors is capa- 
ble of being so modified as substantially to secure to them and to American au- 
thors the relief they ask, by limiting the monopoly in foreign works to a shorter 
term than that which is given to American citizens, by which means the sup- 
posed disadvantage of paying a higher price for those works would be propor- 
tionally diminished, 

Hoping that your honorable body will make that change in the law of copy- 
right which, as it seems to your petitioners, is due to strict justice (which our 
own self-respect enjoins), and is recommended by high considerations of na- 
tional policy, they, as in duty bound, etc. 


G. W. BLAETTERMANN. AUG. L. WARNER. 
GEORGE TUCKER. ©. BONNYC. L 

J. A. G. DAVIS. G NER HARRISON, 
JOHN P. EMMIT. ALFRED T. MAGILL. 
W. B. ROGERS. 
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[House Doc. No. 162, Twenty-fourth Congress, second session. ] 


Authors of Great Britain—Address of certain authors of Great Britain to the 
House of Representatives of the United States, in Congress assembled, 


FEBRUARY 13, 1837.—Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Respectfully showing that authors of Great Britain have long been meagre 
to injury in their reputation and property from the want of a law by which the 
exclusive right to their respective writings may be secured to them in the United 
States of America; 


That, for want of such law, deep and extensive injuries have of late been in- 
flicted on their reputation and property and or the irterests of literature and 
science, which ought to constitute a bond of union and friendship between the 
United States and Great Britain ; 

That, from the circumstance of the English language being common to both 
nations, the works of British authors are extensively read throughoutthe United 
States of America, while the profits arising from the sale of their works may be 
wholly appropriated by American book-sellers, not only without the consent of 
the authors, but even contrary to their express desire, a grievance under which 
Dy haye at present no redress ; 

That the works thus appropriated by American book-sellers are liable to be 
mutilated and aitered at the pleasure of the said book-sellers, or of any other 
persons who may have an interest in reducing the price of the works, or in con- 
ciliating the supposed principles or prejudices of purchasers in the respective 
sections of your Union, and that the names of the authors being retained, they 
may be made responsible for works which they no longer recognize as their 
own; 

That such mutilation and alteration, with the retention of the authors’ names, 
have been of late actually perpetrated by citizens of the United States; under 
which grievance such authors have at present no ress’; 

That certain authors of Great Britain have recently made an effort, in defense 
of their literary reputation and property, by declaring a respectable firm of 
publishers in New York to be the sole authorized possessors and issuers of 
the.eaid works, and by publishing in certain American newspapers their au- 
thority to this effect; 

That the object of the said authors has been defeated by the act of certain 
persons, citizens of the United States, who have unjustly published, for their 
own advantage, the workssought to be thus protected, uuder which grievance 
the said authors have at present no redress; 

That American authors are injured by the non-existence of the desired law. 
While American publishers can provide themselyes with works for publication 
by unjust appropriation, instead of by equitable purchase, they are under no 
inducement to afford to American authors a fair remuneration for their labors, 
under which grievance American authors have no redress but in sending over 
their works to England to be published, an expedient which has become an es- 
bene pa practice with some of whom their country has most reason to be 
proud; 

That the American public is injured by the non-existence of the desired law. 
The American public suffers not only from the discouragement afforded to 
native authors, as above stated, but from the uncertainty now existing as to 
whether the books presented to them as the works of British authors are the 
actual and complete productions of the writers whose names they bear ; 

That, in proof of the evil complained of. the case of Walter Scott might be re- 
ferred to, as stated by an esteemed citizen of the United States; * that while the 
works of this author, dear alike to your country and to ours, were read from 
Maine to Georgia, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, he received no remune- 
ration from the American public for his labors; that an equitable remunerat’ oa 
might have sived his life, and would at least have relieved its closing years 
from the burden of debts and destructive toils; 

TSAN svi impressed with the conviction that the only firm ground of 
friendship between nations is a strict regard to simple justice, the undersigned 
earnestly request the House of Representatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled speedily to use, in behalf of the authors of Great Britain, their power 
of securing to the authors the exclusive right to their respective beng, 

Thomas Moore, J. D'Isracli, Benjamin D'Isracli, Amelia Opie, Thomas 
Campbell, Charles Lyell, Harriet Martineau, Mary Somerville, Henry 
Hart Milman, Peter Mark Roget, M. D., Anna Maria Hall, J. Mont- 

mery, Joanna Baillie, M, M. Mitford, Allan Cunningham, Charles 
bbage, L. Bonaparte, G. P. R. James, William Buckland, Gren- 
ville T. Temple, Maria Edgeworth, J. Bostock, M. D., Henry Hallam, 

- J. N. Talfourd, M. P., Edmund Lodge Norroy, Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer, M. P., Marguerite Blessington, J. P. Potter, Charles MacFar- 
lane, Anne Marsh, Thomas Keightly, William Howitt, Mary Howitt, 
8. O. Hall, William Prout, M. D., Maria Callcott, G. Griffin, Henry F. 
Chorley, William Kirby, Thomas Carlyle, J. S. H. Pardoe, T., S. Grim- 
shawe,Charles White. Henry Lytton Bulwer, Samuel Rogers, Thomas 
Chalmers, Charles Bell, J. C. Loudon, W. Whewell, Edward Tagart, 
F. G. S; Emeline O. E. Stuart Wortley, Rob, Murchison, Rev. Prof. 
Hinia og D. D., Gi w; the Rev. G. Skinner, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England; A. Hayward, J. H. Caunter, Robert Southey. 

Authors whose signatures are hereunto attached, with titles of their works, 

Thomas Moore., esq,. Irish Melodies, Lalla Rookh, Life of Lord Byron, ete. 

J. D'Israeli, esq., Curiosities of Literature, ete. 

Benjamin D'Israeli, esq., Vivian Grey, ete. 

Mrs. Opie, Simple Tales, ete. 

Thomas Cam paei esq., Pleasures of Hope, ete. 

Charles Lyell, ., Geol „ete. 

Miss Martineau, Political nomy. 

Mrs. Somerville, The Physical Sciences. 

The Rey. H. H, Milman, Fali of Jerusalem, History of the Jews, etc, 

Dr. Roget, Bridgewater Treatise. 

Miss Colgworth, Tales, Practical Education, etc. 

Dr. Bostock, Physiology. 

Henry Hallam, esq., Constitutional History of England, 

J. N. Talfourd, esq., M. P., Ion, ete. 

Edmund Lodge, esq., Norroy King of Arms, Illustrious Portraits, ete. 
PENA Lytton Bulwer, esq., M. P., Pelham, Eugene Aram, Athens and 

enians. 

‘The Countess of Blessington, Conversations of Lord Byron, Book of Beauty,etc. 

The Rey. J. P. Porter, The Religion of Socrates, Cowper, Heber, and Newton. 

Charles MacFarlane, esq., Residence in Constantinople. 


Mrs. Marsh, Old Men’s es. 
Thomas Keightley, . History of Greece and Rome, Mythology, ete. 
William Howitt, esq., k of the Seasons. 


Mrs. Mary Howitt, Wood Leighton, ete. 

8. C. Hall, esq., Book of Gems, 

Mrs. Hall, Buccaneer, Outlaw, etc. 

James Montgomery, esq., World before the Flood, ete, 
Miss Joanna Baillie, Plays of the Passions, etc. 

Miss Mitford, Our Village, ete. 

Allan Cunningham, oqo savo of the Painters, ete. 
Charles Babbage, esq., Science and Manufactures, 


*Dr, MeVickar, Vide letter tothe editor ofthe New York American, Novem- 
ber 19, 1836, 


Prince Lucien Bona Memoirs written by himself, 

G. P. James, esq., Richelieu, Memoirs of the Black Prince, ete. 

Rey. Dr. Buckland, eSt and Mineralogy. š 

Sir Grenville Temple, Bart., Travels in Greece and Turkey. 

Dr. Prout, Chemistry, Meteorology, ete. 

Mrs. Callcott, History of Brazil, Chili, and India, 

G. Griffin, esq., The Collegians, ete. 

H. F. Chorley, esq., Memoirs of Mrs. Hemans. 

The Rey. W. Kirby, Habits, ete., of Animals. 

Thomas Carlyle, esq., Sartor Resartus. 

Miss Pardoe, Residence in Portugal. 

les eal T, 8. Grimshawe, Life of the Rev. Leigh Richmond, the Poet Cow- 
r, ete, 

Charles White, esq., Belgic Revolution. 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, esq., M. P., France, Social, Literary, and Political, 
Samuel Rogers, esq., Pleasures of Memory, ete. 

Rey. Dr. Chalmers, Discourses, ete. 

Sir Charles Bell, Bridgewater Treatise, etc. 

J.C. Loudon, esq., Encyclopedia of Gardening, ete. 
Professor Whewell, Bridgewater Treatise, etc. 
Lady Emeline Wortley. Poems, etc. 


Edward Tagart, oda ife of Captain Haywood, ete. 
e 


R. Murchison, esq., Geology, etc. 

Rey, Dr. Vaughan, History of Stuarts, ete. 

Rev. G. Skinner. 

A. Haywood, esq., Translator of Faust, etc. > 
The Rev. J. H. Caunter, Romance of History, India, Oriental Annals, 
Rob, Southey, esq., Poet Laureate, Thalaba, etc. 


Mr. BECK. I wish to inquire whether the Senator from Rhode Island 
expects a vote on the bill to-night. We hear him very indistinctly. 
I do not know whether he has been discussing the question I desire to 
ask him or not. He is not aware how low he speaks. We can not 
hear him over here. If he is not going to press the bill to a vote to- 
night, I can have the benefit of reading his speech to-morrow. 

Mr. CHACE. Ishould very much like to bring it to a vote to-night. 

Mr. BECK. I desire before it comes to a vote to know, first, what 
is the object of giving foreign periodicals the right to a copyright here. 
The publisher of those periodicals may not have written a word of them 
himself and he may employ the lowest and cheapest pauper labor to 
write those articles that he can find. And why for forty-two years we 
should give him the exclusive right, and then couple with it an addi- 
tional provision that he shall not do either the material or the press- 
work at home, but shall employ some one here to do the reprinting at 
any cost that he may see fit, I can not see. How that is going to aid 
anybody except toadd to the costof the publication, I can not see, That 
point may have been discussed, but I have not heard it. 

Mr. CHACE. I wouldsay to the Senator from Kentucky, not by way 
of complaint, that while he is not able to hear me I haye been able to 
hear the conversation on his side of the Chamber, and that may, per- 
haps, account for his not hearing me. Ido not quite understand the 
Senator’s question, which was very long. 

Mr. BECK. First, why should the publisher of a foreign periodical, 
who does not, perhaps, write a word of it, be protected by a copyright 
here, and at the same time have that publication made in this country, 
the type work, the material, etc., done here, unless a combination of 
publishers here and publishers abroad seek to increase the price of the 
work without the brains of either being init, and make our people pay 
double price? What is the object of that? 

Mr. CHACE. Iwill say to the Senator that the foreign magazines 
can not be copyrighted in this country unless they are published sim- 
ultaneously in this country and that; and if the foreign publisher 
chooses to do that, I should think the Senator from Kentucky would 
be the last man to say the foreigner should not have the privilege of 
coming here and participating in the protection of our laws. I know 
he would not doit. Iimagine he does not intend to doit. I myself 
know of no reason why a man should not come from Great Britain to 
this country and set up business in this country and claim and receive 
all the protection that any citizen of the United States whose father 
happened to comehere before him is entitled to. Itseems to me that it 
isa every broad principle, that my friend from Kentucky must sub- 
scribe to. 

I do not propose to rest it upon any treaty. The Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. EDMUNDS] suggests that the treaty of 1794 provides for it. 
I rest it on broad principle. I believe we have reached a question at 
last on which the Senator from Kentucky and myself can agree. Atany 
rate, we ought to. ° 

I noticed that he made an allusion to pauper labor. This is nota 
question of pauper labor. It is a question of labor here. Itis nota 
question of protection; it is not a question of combination of authors. 
It issimply a question. Will we provide for the protection of authors 
and their right in their publications just as other nations do? And the 
provisions we have in this bill are similar to the provision in the laws 
of almost all foreign nations—I will not say everywhere. Itisa ques- 
tion of the recognition of property rights. 

a BECK. Wherein is the publisher of a periodical necessarily an 
author? 

Mr. CHACE. The publisher of a periodical is not necessarily an 
author, of course, but the Senator certainly would not object to the 
publisher instead of the author taking out the copyright if it is taken 
out for the benefitofthe author. It is the commonest thing for a man 
to doa thing by his next friend. 

Mr. BECK. I assume that it is not for the benefit of the author in 


~ 


any shape or form. 
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Mr. CHACE. But the Senator can not assume that. The author 
sells his article to the publisher, and if neither the publisher nor the 
author can get a copyright he has nothing to sell. It is a question of 
protection by law of a right of property. It may be assigned from one 
to another, and that does not invade the principle, if I apprehend the 

uestion. 
2 Mr. President, I will reserve the rest of my remarks for the present 
until I hear what other gentlemen have to say. Ishall have some- 
thing more to say in regard to this matter, but as the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. MORRILL] has someamendment that he wishes to offer, 
I will yield the floor. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iam expecting to support this bill if it shall as- 
sume such a shape as I hope it wili assume before it is finally voted 
upon. I do not believe, however, that its passage is to be promoted by 
stigmatizing our American country as the Barbary coast and our peo- 
ple as pirates in relation to foreign publications. I take it that we 
have as much right to regulate what shall be introduced and printed 
here as we have in relation to the persons themselves who come here. 
We take no property of any foreigners who come here. If they send 
their books here to be printed and distributed, it is a kind of business 
that is undertaken in our land and which we may properly regulate as 
we please, protect or prohibit or exclude, But itdoes seem to me that 
it would be going quite far enough for us to grant a reciprocal copy- 
right upon books, for even in that matter we shall give double the ad- 
van to all foreigners that they give tous. Take it in Great Brit- 
ain where most likely the works will be more numerous than anywhere 
else that will be brought here for reprinting and republication. A book 
that 10,000 copies would be considered a large sale of in Great Britain 
would find here at least 20,000 purchasers. Our people are not only 
more numerous, nearly twice as numerous, but certainly we have twice 
as many of those who are in the habit of buying books here as they 
have in Great Britain. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall send to the desk an amendment which has 
been suggested to me that seems to me entirely reasonable. On page 4, 
section 2, after line 43, I propose to insert the following proviso: 

Pro That publishers of newspapers or other periodicals in the United 
States be allowed to copy in those publications any articles which may ap- 


pear in the newspapers or other periodicals of any foreign country, and for that 
eerie not for sale, shall be allowed toimport such newspapers and other 
icals. 


Mr. President, I do not know how many such publications there are 

in the country. I know there are several; some that are entirely com- 
posed of foreign reprints and some in part. I think there are more 
than two. These publications commence the volume with the Ist of 
January. If this bill should become a law the proprietors of these 
magazines that have received payment for their publications for a year 
would be compelled to stop their publications at once upon the passage 
of this bill, and therefore be compelled to refund the payment of any- 
thing that had been paid for the entire volume, say to the ist of January, 
1889. 
But outside of that, it seems to me that it is rather a small business 
for us to give a chance for copyrighting articles in magazines and news- 
papers, and I trust that the amendment which I have proposed will 
appear to the Senate a reasonable proposition and be accepted. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment, to 
come in on page 6, in section 4, line 4: Strike out from the word 
“and” to the word ‘‘above,’’ inclusive, in line 6, and insert: 

Provided, That newspapers, magazines, and periodicals shall not be entitled 
to copyright as herein provided. 

Mr. CHACE. Does the Senator offer that as an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. VANCE. No, sir; as a distinct amendment. 

Mr. CHACE. Itis very similar in its character. 

Mr. VANCE. No, sir; it is not similar in character. 
sire to say in support of my amendment—— : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before the Senator proceeds let the 
amendment be reported at the desk. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6 of section 4, line 4, after the word 
“ effect,” it is proposed to strike out all down to and including the 
word ‘‘ above,” in line 6, as follows: , 

And each number of a periodical shall be considered an independent publica- 
tion, subject to the form of copyrighting as above. 

And insert in lieu thereof: 

Provided, That newspapers, magazines, and periodicals shall not be entitled 
to copyright as herein provided. 

Mr. VANCE. This has reference to what I presume is well known 
as to the way in which magazines and periodicalsare conducted. The 
publisher or owner of the publication employs writers to write articles 
for his magazine and pays them therefor, so that so far as the author- 
ship of these magazine articles is concerned there is the end of the mat- 
ter. Any subsequent profit inures to the publisher. If the design of 
this copyright law and all others is to reward genius that gives to the 
world valuable thoughts and information, this will not answer the pur- 
pose, for in all cases the publisher of the magazine when he has paid 
for his matter dismisses the genius who furnishes it to him and sends 
sh is here, and copyrights his magazine and reaps all the reward him- 
self, ~ 


I simply de- 


It seems to me that this isin pursuanceof the universal policy which 
runs through and permeates everything; that it is a sin and a wrong 
against the present generation that we should have anything without 
a tax. We have an enormous duty on school-books; we kave a duty 
on children’s slates and children’s pencils. We have a duty on books, 
maps, charts, and other implements of information and education for 
our people. By the genius of onr American workmen and the ma- 
chinery which has been invented we have been enabled to excel almost 
all the people of the world in the matter of cheap literature; and see- 
ing that our literature was becoming too cheap, this plan, I suppose, 
has been fallen upon to induce the rivalry of Great Britain, in order that, 
it being protected by a patent or a monopoly of publication in the in- 
terest of books, it will increase the price of our literature also and pre- 
vent the diffusion of it amongst those who are illy able to pay for high- 
priced literature. 

It seems to me that can only be the result. I thought soat the be- 
ginning of this agitation in starting the copyright, but when I heard 
the Senator from Rhode Island solemnly assure the Senate and enter 
into an argument to prove, as usual, in the old-fashioned, well-estab- 
lished method, that this would absolutely cheapen literature, as high 
protective tariffs always cheapen production, then I was sure what the 
effect of it would be; and therefore, to save what little I can ont of 
the wreck for that vast body of our people who are not able to pay for 


high-priced books, but who can manage to pay for the current litera- 


ture of Europe when introduced into this country without a copyright, 
I offer this amendment. 

Mr. CHACE.. Mr. President, I should like to have the amendment 
read again; but what has become of the amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is pending. 

Mr. CHACE. Which is to be acted on first? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Vermont must be first acted on. 

Mr. CHACE. Then I should like to have that reported again. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment of Mr. MORRILL, as follows: 


Provided, That pone of newspapers or other periodicals in the United 
States shall be allowed to copy in those publications any articles which may 
appear in the ohare age or other penuos of any foreign country, and for 
that purpose, but not for sale, shall be allowed to import such newspapers and 
other periodicals, 


Mr. CHACE. I take it that the Senator does not care to put the 
newspapers in, because it is a matter of utter impossibility for a for- 
eign newspaper to be copyrighted in this country. It must be pub- 
lished in both countries simultaneously in order to be copyrighted; 
and that would be a matter of impossibility, so I take it that is mere 
surplusage, and I shall not address myself to it at all. 

So far as the question of the magazines is concerned, to which the 
Senator has alluded, it is the simple question whether you will protect 
the man with large interests and Jeave the little man out from under 
the protection of the Jaw. Whether the man who publishes a great 
book, who has earned a reputation as an author, attained a position be- 
fore the public, who is independent and has means—probably an in- 
come from his works—shall be cared for by the law, but the struggling 
young author, who has no other means to reach the public except 
through magazine literature, shall be exempted from your protection. 
That is the question. 

So far as the moral question is concerned, it seems to me no Senator 
can hesitate fora moment. It would appeal to every man’s sense of 
honor and justice. It seems to me that if you are to take care of the 
man who is well-to-do, certainly your law should take care of the 
struggling author who is seeking to make his way and get a place be- 
fore the public. à 

Mr. BECK. The object of this bill I understand is to disseminate 
knowledge among men. 

Mr. CHACE. Certainly, to encourage it. 

Mr. BECK. Now, why not allow our own people to obtain in the 
cheapest way they can the product of the brains of foreigners? In 
other words, if we are to help our own people and at the same time al- 
low the people of all foreign countries to have the reward of their own 
genius and their own talents, why not have free tradeas regards books 
among all countries? Then our people would get the cheapest and 
everybody would be protected at home and abroad, and the people 
would get the benefit. That would be fair all around, would it not? 

Mr. CHACE. I would say to the Senator that that is a very Uto- 
pian idea. If we could get the foreign countries to do it, perhaps we 
might; but they do not do it, and they will not do it. 

Mr. BECK. Suppose we make the offer to them to bring their books 
in free for our people if they will do the same thing, and they would 
jump at it, I think. 

Mr. CHACE. Is the Senator prepared to do that? Will he extend 
it to all kinds of property ? 

Mr. BECK. Tofree books. Thatisin the lineof the educational bill 
and other things of that kind. 

Mr. CHACE. This red rag of free trade and protection is constantly 
before the Senator’s eyes; it hasno more to do with this question than 
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the approach of the next comet. It is utterly irrelevant. This is 
simply a question of property right. 

Mr. BECK. It is free trade and the dissemination of knowledge. 

Mr. CHACE. It has no effect upon the question of free trade one 
way or the other. It is a question whether you will protect in the 
possession of his property a man who creates something out of his brain 
as you protect a man who creates something by the labor of his hands. 
You acknowledge his right by the existence of your present statute, 
by the domestic copyright law. You acknowledge the principle that 
this is a property rightand deserving of the protection of thelaw. All 
nations all over the world acknowledge that right, and they apply it 
both to themselves and foreigners, except ourselves, to our shame and 
disgrace. 

It is not a question of free trade and it is not a question of protec- 
tion. Inreply to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] I am 
almost tempted to say to him that the most earnest and staunchest ad- 
vocates of the bill in this country are the strongest free-traders I know 
of. It is supported and defended and asked for by men on all sides of 
the question of protection and free trade. It has nothing to do with 
the question of free trade. It has nothing to do with the question of 
protection. 

If the Senator from North Carolina wants to know, I will admit that 
you will get one book cheaper if you steal it; but if the law does not 
put any penalty upon you for theft, the penalty is inevitable, and you 
will suffer for it in the end, and we are suffering for it now in this coun- 
try. The growth of literature is cramped. Ourauthors suffer and are 
debarred from foreign markets for their works. The nation which 
cramps and stints the growth of its literature is injured vitally. 

Now, who is to be benefited? In the first place, you are going to 
open the foreign field to American authors; you are going to give them 
the chance of enjoying the right that the Government of the United 
States owes to them as it owesit to every other citizen. Wherever our 
flag sails, whatever property it covers, we follow it and we insist that 
foreign nations shall recognize it and protect it. Long years ago we 
sent to the Bey of Tunis our fleet and demanded at the cannon’s mouth 
that he should recognize the rights of property of American citizens. 
We might go there to-day with the same demand, and he would say, 
‘*Oh, but you do not recognize the rights of my citizens.” That is 
the principle that is involved; it is not the question of protection or 
free trade. It is the commonest principle of right and justice; it is 
the question whether you will help your own authors by protecting 
foreign authors; it is the question whether you will encourage the 
growth of American literature by opening to your American authors 
the broad field which covers the whole world instead of limiting them, 
as you do at the present time, to the United States. 

As regards my friend, the honorable and venerable Senator from Ver- 
mont, who comes here to defend the publishers of the eclectic maga- 
zines, I wish to say to him I consider it a very low order of argument 
and Iam a little ashamed to make it, but such is the fact, that his 
friends, the publishers of those magazines, are not likely to be inter- 
fered with, because, as I said a few minutes ago, the publishers of for- 
eign magazines are not going to publish simultaneously in this country, 
as they must do to get their copyright; his friends will still be able to 
copy those foreign articles without paying for them; so that his amend- 
ment is inconsequential and is surplusage in this bill, and bad and un- 
wholesome in principle, and I hope the Senate will vote it down. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senate will not vote down the amend- 
ment. It is well known that Harper’s Magazine and the Century 
Magazine are published in England simultaneously with their publi- 
cation here. It is also known that newspapers here, and I suppose 
abroad, are frequently in the habit of copyrighting articles that are 
published in their papers. 

It struck me that this amendment, which was sent to me, was a 
proper one, and I had no idea that it would be resisted. Certainly if 
there is no necessity for it now under the provisions of the bill, it can 
do no harm to adopt it. I trust, therefore, it will receive the favor of 
the Senate. : 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. President, I thought it possible when the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] was making his argument that 
this bill might go to its passage without the question being raised that 
it was a measure of protection; but as that issue hasnow been practically 
made in the discussion, there is no use inattempting to disguise it, and 
it may as well be fairly met. 

It is true, in my judgment, that the foreign author is no more enti- 
tled to protection in the American markets for the work of his brain 
than the foreign producer of the coat upon my back is to an open and 
free market there, and I do not believe there is any refinement in 
reasoning which can establish a distinction between the two. 

Mr. KENNA. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question in 
that connection? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. KENNA. I should like to ask him if he does not know that the 
coat on his back and every known process of manufacture that pro- 
duces it commands and pays tribute to the brain work of the men who 
have inyented the various elements of machinery that enter into its 
manufacture ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Certainly; I agree to that, soTar as that element is 


concerned. The pending bill is not made an international copyright 
bill, because, as has been well illustrated by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, it is practically impossible to do that. On account of the vari- 
ous laws which exist in foreign nations and our constitutional limita- 
tion, that is practically impossible. 

Then why is the bill in this form presented here? For this reason, 
and for this reason alone, that ihe producers, if you please, of foreign 
magazines or of foreign books will take out their copyrights on their 
productions in the United States, and to the extent of the value of 
that copyright, or its cost to the publishers of their books, the publi- 
cations will be increased in value or price or cost here in the United 
States; and to some extent at least that affects, increases the price of 
American literature. It will increase, it is argued, and I hope, just 
that per cent. 

It is true, I state in this connection, that the highest value of a copy- 
right, so far as I have been able to learn by an investigation, is not to 
exceed 10 per cent. on the cost of the publications, the lowest measure 
of protection which is afforded to men of any classin the United States. 
As I understand it, there is not a gentleman upon this or the other side 
of the Chamber who is not willing to afford that measure of protection 
to the labor of the hand or of the brain in the United States. LIrepéat, 
the average would not exceed 10 per cent. 

Under the copyright arrangement most frequent in this country the 
author receives a royalty on the copies of his book sold of 10 per cent. 
of the retail price—a dollar book, for instance, bringing to the author a 
return of $100 per 1,000 copies sold. 

In England and in Germany the arrangement more frequent is to 
purchase outright the copyright of the author, and under such an ar- 
rangement the amount to be debited to each copy against the payment 
rae author must, of course, depend upon the final number of copies 
soia. e 
a France the American method of royalty on sales is the more gen- 


As anexample of the English method, American publishers paid, for 
instance to Professor Mahaffy, of Dublin University, for the writing of 
his ‘Story of Alexander’s Empire,” the sum of £300. If they sell 
5,000 copies of the book, this sum, the equivalent of $1,500, would be 
divided between these 5,000, making the cost of the author's royalty 
per copy, 30 cents. If they double the sale, the amount to be debited 
against each copy for the author’s payment is necessarily halved. 
Therefore, the larger the market for a book, the smaller the amount 
to be debited to each copy for the compensation of the author. 

If under a trans-Atlantic arrangement the markets of two or three 
countries can be assured, either to American or to Euro works, 
this author’s payment will be proportionately reduced, and the selling 
price ofthe books can be, and will be, made proportionately lower. 

I desire to supplement this by the further statement that the poorest 
paid labor in the United States and in the whole world is that of au- 
thorsand writers, They are without fortune when they first commence, 
and usually at the close of their career with nothing but their talents 
and education for capital, and whether they can earn anything or not 
must depend upon the meritof their labor. If they undertake to write 
for magazines their positions and compensations depend upon their gen- 
ius and their education. Poorly paid, poorly fed, and poorly clothed 
they are. This bill proposes to give authors the meager protection of 
not to exceed 10 percent, on the cost tò the public of the fruits of their 
labor; that is, 10 per cent. upon the value of the goods as sold in the 
market, It may possibly add so much to the price of a book, but no 
more. 

Where is there an author who has accumulated a fortune who is a 
monopolist? Where is there one who is not struggling on from day to 
day to support himself and his family? Take the magazine articles 
that we read. Iam in favor of the protection of the American maga- 
zines. Brilliant men are writing upon them. Articles appear in those 
magazines from the pens of the most accomplished and the most highly 
educated ladies and gentlemen, both living, perhaps, upon a salary of 
$1,000, $1,500, or $2,000 a year at the most, and supporting a family, 
or, as is more often the cuse, on account of their poverty being com- 
pelled to forego domestic life. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question for 
information? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. BECK. There is another difficulty which I should like to have 
the Senator explain. French, English, and German books are printed 
in this country in cheap editions. Under this proposed international 
copyright law, will not the German, the Frenchman, and the English- 
man have a right under his copyright in this country to print the edi- 
tion in any form that he likes and exclude altogether from the Ameri- 
can market the cheap edition, which can now be published ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Oh, no; I suppose not. It is not supposed that 
that will be the effect of the bill at all. 

Mr. BECK. Ifhe has the copyright, he surely can control it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. There will be precisely the same interest in the 
publication of cheap works that there is now. ‘To the publishers the 
cost of the copyright is like the cost of the advertising, of the engrav- 
ing, of the stereotyping, of his rent, and the more editions of the work 
he publishes the less their cost to the public. These fixed charges are 
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spread over them. The publishers’ profit is not on the copyright alone, 
but upon every element of cost that enters into the book, and in so far 
as this cost would all apply to one volume, if only one volume were 
published, it is distributed upon 1,000 volumes if they are published. 

Mr. BECK. If the American publisher of a foreign author believes 
that a gilt-edged book is the one he can make the most money out of, 
and if it is a book that the people will have, and rather than not have 
the work in some form they will buy the costly edition, does it not put 
it in the power of the publisher in our own country to print a single 
edition which will give the most money to the publisher and the author 
and exclude the body of the American people from reading the book 
in any shape or form? J 

Mr. HISCOCK. It seems to me not, for the reason that the com- 
pensation which is given to the author is distributed, in most instances 
certainly, upon the number of volumes which are to be published. I 
have investigated that question very thoroughly, and in the cases of 
which I have been advised the copyright or its cost to the publisher is 
always made dependent upon the sales that are expected of the work 
or publication. 

Mr. CHACE. If the Senator from New York will allow me one 
moment, I think it is a good answer to the Senator from Kentucky to 
say that the books published in this country, written by American 
authors, which are copyrighted in this country and which would have 
the same prescriptive right as against the public to which he alludes, 
are now published cheaper than any other books are published in the 
world, and why? Because the publishers think that it is to their in- 
terest to publish a very large number of volumes and sell them at a 
low price with a small profit on each yolume; the net result is better 
to them. 

Now, the same principle would apply whether they are publishing a 
foreign book er an American book, and in some instances where they 
have published foreign books, taking the risk of being pirated, as it is 
called, they have adopted that principle and published the book very 
cheaply; in one instance I have in mind it was sold for less than a 
quarter what the same edition was put on the English market for. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The Senator from Kentucky will readily appreci- 
ate, the publisher has paid so much for the copyright, he makes his 
profit upon the volume of his business. There are certain charges that 
must be paid whether that volume is large or small, and the cost of 
the copyright is one of them, and it is distributed upon the sale, what- 
ever it is, large or small. 

The real profit, as I understand it, to the publishing houses in the 
majority of cases, of the copyright to them, depends upon the number of 
volumes which they can sell of the work. The more editions, the more 
profit; and, as I said before, the sums paid to the author have been de- 
pendent upon the number of copies of the book which the publishers 
expected to sell, distributed upon one thousand or ten thousand copies, 
as the case might be. 

Mr. President, I think that I have at least made obvious the ground 
upon which I consented as one of the Committee on Patents to the report 
of this bill. We were told by those who seemed to be well advised in 
reference to the question that with this country flooded with cheap for- 
eign literature, as it is, it is gradually drawing from the profession of 
authorship (and I suppose we may style that a profession) the best and 
the brightest young men who were in it, and deterring others from en- 
tering the profession. Authors have entered their profession with high 
ambition and hopeful of the future; but the cheap novels, the trash 
which is scattered all over the country, has come in direct competition 
with them, and they have retired from the field; and they tell us there 
has been a decay constantly going on in American literature for a num- 
ber of years, and that it is gradually increasing. Perhaps I should 
change the word ‘‘gradually’’ and say that it is rapidly increasing. 

That is the evidence which came before your committee which in- 
vestigated this question. The authors appeared there and did not ask 
for a high measure of protection. You can not possibly make it to be 
more than 10 per cent. upon the value of the books as they are sold— 
less than that in many cases; $500 is a large compensation for a valua- 
ble work, which may have cost the author six months or a year to pre- 
pare; and the copyright which is paid to him on that volume is divided 
and distributed upon all the volumes and editions of it which are issued 
as long as the copyright exists. X 

It is unnecessary to have an international-copyrightlaw. As I sug- 

ted in the outset, it would embarrass and defeat the object of this 
ill, for the reason that it is in that small percentage which is added to 
the value of the copyrighted works of foreign authors sold here that 
the American authors are looking to for protection more than to the 
foreign markets that may be preserved to them. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator tell us where he gets that 10 percent. ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Iam not awarethatitisinthereport. I have cor- 
responded with publishing houses upon the subject, and I have letters 
which they have written me giving me usually the value of copyright, 
the amount which it returns to the author, etc., the distribution upon 
the volume of publication if bought outright by the publisher, and the 
sum paid upon each publication if it depends upon the sales. 

Mr. BECK. That 10 per cent. may apply between the author and 
the publisher in their relations with each other; butan American pub- 
lisher gets hold of a foreign hook that the American people desire to 


read, and that they will read at some price, and all competition is de- 
stroyed, for he is the owner of the copyright; it is his property for 
forty-two years, and nobody else can publish it; nobody can send it 
from abroad; no other American publisher can compete with him; and 
when he finds it is a book of value, why can not he put up the price 
50 or 100 per cent. to the person who reads it, while it may be only 10 
per cent. between him and the author? Itis the reading public whom 
I seek to protect, if I can. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to say in answer to that, that we never 
should legislate with reference to an extreme case which may be imag- 
ined. The profit of the author comes from the large number of copies 
of ae book which the publisher may print, publish, and put upon the 
marke 

Again, there has never yet been a book published, so far as I am ad- 
vised, a novel, in reference to an astronomical, a geological, a historical, 
or upon any subject, that was so unique in its character, so valuable in 
the material which it collected, but that another author will be able to 
put on the market another work in substantially the same line, treat- 
ing the same subject from his standpoint, using, perhaps, the same 
facts, referring to the same authorities, and appealing to the same tastes. 
In this way the price of the books themselves are regulated; and it has 
been found to be out of the power of any man or woman, however gifted, 
to ge a monopoly in the way suggested by the Senator from Ken- 
tacky. 

In reference to works of fiction I imagine that none will be pub- 
lished so remarkable in their character, so vivid in their details, so en- 
trancing, but that others will be published that will appeal equally to 
the tastes of the people and hold the market and force down the price 
of the product of the brain of authors engaged in that branch of work 
in the market. My judgment is, and I think experience has proved, 
that with reference to the most valuable works which have been writ- 
ten and which have been copyrighted, they have been the cheapest in 
the market, because they have been the more universally demanded 
among the people, and their sales have been consequently large. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from New York allow me to make a 
suggestion in regard to the question of the Senator from Kentucky, if 
it will not interrupt him? 

Mr. HISCOCK. It will not; Iam nearly through. 

Mr. HOAR. The thing does not work practically in the mode sug- 
gested by the Senator from Kentucky. Unless there be a cheap edi- 
tion upon the market, the demand for that edition diminishes under 
the practices of our people. They resort to book-clubs, where one 
copy furnishes twenty people, and they wait a little before they read 
it. They resort to public libraries, which are becoming enormously 
multiplied all over this country, especially in the compact parts. They 
resort to circulating libraries. 

In England, as the Senator very well knows, the practice in the 
publication of new important works, whether works of fiction or science, 
is to publish a costly edition. ‘That answers the entire demand of the 
English public for the first year, and it is almost entirely bought up 
by Mudie, or Smith, or some half a dozen of the great circulating li- 
brary men. The people get their supply of those works from those 
libraries, and the cheap edition does not come out for a year or two 
after the author publishes the work. 

In our country the practice is altogether different. Where you can 
get a tolerably cheap edition of a book for half adollar or a dollar 
everybody buys it and wants to read it; but if the author undertook to 
substitute a two-dollar or a three-dollar edition of the book the result | 
would be that there would not be one-twentieth or one-fiftieth part of 
the number of copies sold, because they would be taken by the public 
libraries and the people would get the book in that way. I had occa- 
sion myself to send abroad for a novel by Thomas Adolphus Trollope a 
few years ago, and when I got it the English edition of that ordinary 
novel cost $14.50, when about a year after that there was a five-shilling 
edition of it. 

Mr. BECK. I wish to state what was running in my mind, if the 
Senator from New York will allow me. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Yes: go on. 

. Mr. BECK. I was thinking about such a case as this: When I was 
a young man studying law I could buy Blackstone for $4, and I paid 
$12 for Kent. There are no more valuable books perhaps. They are 
books indispensable to a young manstudying his profession. Of course 
the works of Kent were protected by copyright and were more costly. 
What interest is it to the American people that some publisher should 
get the exclusive right to publish Blackstone? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Blackstone was not copyrighted at the time you 
purchased it. 

Mr. BECK. Certainly it was not, for I got it for half what a book 
like that printed in England and copyrighted here would sell for. 

Mr. HOAR. There is three times as much matter in Kent as Black- 
stone, and that explains the difference in price. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I thank the Senator from Kentucky for calling at- 
tention to Blackstone, and it will help to illustrate my argument. A 
bright lawyer, a young man, devotes himself to preparing elaborate 
notes upon Blackstone. His genius is all he has. ‘To the extent of 
this copyright measure he would be protected in that work. He might 
have devoted years to the preparation of those notes, and without such 
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a measure as this a book could be prepared upon the other side and 
brought here by some one who pirated it—that phrase is good enough— 
and put into competition against him; and the result would be that he 
would receive nothing for his copyright. 

That illustrates this bill. You may take a work on evidence. A 
young man devotes years, if you please, to preparing notes upon an 
English author on evidence and he gets his work copyrighted here, and 
a work upon the other side may be published on a line with it and pi- 
rated and brought here and put into the market against him, and this 
young man gets nothing for his copyright. That illustrates it, and 
illustrates the principle underlying this bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question 
there? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does he know of any instance in which an Ameri- 
cau lawyer has prepared an American edition of an English book with 
American notes, and then an Englishman has published an edition in 
competition with that? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not know that I recall one. I can not say 
that I do. Perhaps that case has not occurred. I took that as ready 
at hand to illustrate the principle of this bill. 

Mr. BECK. One word, and I shall not trouble the Senator again. 
I got a table about an hour ago showing a class of English publications, 
and it seems that the increase of every class of books has been very 
much since 1880. The increase is as follows: Fine-art and illustrated 
books, 400 per cent.; literary history and miscellany, 250 per cent.; 
biography, memoirs, 40 per cent.; works of fiction, 330 per cent. 
the table is short, I will hand it to the Reporter, to be inserted in the 
RECORD, so that Senators may see it. I do not know how correct it is. 

‘The table is as follows: 


Books published in the United States from 1880 to 1888, 
| 


1880, | 1881. | 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1885. | 1887. 
1887. 
Per cent. 
Fiction. 292 | 587 | 767 943 330 
Juvenile boo! 270 | 334) 278 603 458 | 487 80 
Law .... 62 | 31| 261 455 438 700 
Theol 
TOM cncosescessresconasssies 239 7 826 380 50 
Literary history an 
miscellany .........../ 106 f 123| 155 186 250 
Poetry and drama....| 111 | 169f 182 222 200 
Biography, memoirs! 151| 212| 184 178 | 174| 155| 201 40 
Doseription, travel...| 115 | 164| 155 136 | 161 | 159| 180 55 
Fine art and illus- 
44 9 81 | 140 | 151| 175 400 
188 209 | 188 | 177| 171 50 
118 115 | 137 | 182| 157 100 
112 168 | 163 | 174| 143 45 
87 154 | 100 | 112| 123 100 
106 134 92 | 148 TO | viccecoseeses 
20 43 30 46 61 45 
Sports and amuse- 
TNONEB.......s.00eese-seees 82 21 28 51 70 70 48 50 
Humor and satire.....| 30 35 35 29 18 17 26 
Mental and moral 
philosophy.. «| 2 7 21 19 25 18 A SA 
Music aiy | 23 21 $.. EA OEE S ans cose 
Education and lan- iai a1 tas 
BUALZC....verscerescerrevees 
Natural sciences ...... 6G | 89. [.ncesoses}scocccsseleencerverleccvscenel os nopeces| voceseesel eveeseucwencree 


Books of reference...}...... 
Art, sciences, and il- 


, 481 (06s [s030 4,676 


Fine art and illustra! 354 432 732 115 
Medical science, hygiene 163 160 14 133 
Political and postal science, 187 203 214 113 
Education and lan; 556 543 458 582 
Art, sciences, and iļlust 199 208 128 140 
Year books and serials... 815 323 291 302 


4,732 | #892] 4007 | 3,984 | 4, ai0 


* Including travels and hical 
$ nel mating deped geograp research, 


Mr. HISCOCK. So far as law-books are concerned the increase, as 
the Senator very well knows, is in the publication of our reports, which 
would account for all that. That there has been an increase in the 
volume of literature I think is true. I think that is conceded by the 
people who came before the committee, that there has been an increase 
in the volume of it, and a depreciation, a great depreciation, in the 
character of it. 

Now, Mr. President, I would not expect that this bill would pass if 
it proposed a measure of protection to American talent and American 
authors which in any sense could be characterized as a monopoly. 
Whatever protection there is in it is not to such so great as it is af- 
forded to every other class of workers; and it is offering a meager pre- 
mium for their labors to the educators of the country, to the educated 
men of the country, to the scholars of the country, to the young men 
of the country who see in a career of literature at least honors and hope 
to realize from it an adequate reward for their services, not enough to 
make them rich—no, no, they will be poor when their work is done 
and their lives ended. 

It will be all they can do to support themselves; they will be poor 
authors, I fear, still. The great work which they have in hand, and 
which they are doing now in the magazine articles which we have from 
them in these books which we lay our hands upon in every library 
and in every book-store, which enable us within an hour almost to 
equip ourselves upon any subject and every question of political econ- 
omy, science, and history, is of inestimable value to all classes in our 
country, and to these men, to these educators, this bill promises some 
little reward and some little recognition. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator give way for a motion for an executive 
session? 

Mr. BLAIR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VEST. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before submitting that motion the 
Chair lays before the’Senate the unfinished business, being the bill (S. 
2083) to provide for the establishment of a bureau of animal industry, 
and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock and their products, to ex- 
tirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other diseases among domestic . 
animals, and for other purposes. 

The Senator from Missouri moves that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. DOLPH. I appeal to the Senator from Missouri to give me his 
attention fora moment. Will he not withhold his motion until I can 
call up a bill that was passed over in my absence when off on official 
duty visiting the Arthur Kill bridge, three weeks ago last Saturday? 
It was passed over on account of my absence. ; 

Mr. VEST. I give way. 


REVENUE-CUTTER THOMAS CORWIN. 


Mr. DOLPH. As the Senator gives way I ask unanimous consent 
that Senate bill 46 be taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheSenator from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished business be laid aside temporarily 
and that the bill (S. 46) for the relief of the First National Bank of 
Portland, Oregon, be taken up. 

Mr. DOLPH. The bill has twice passed the Senate. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. DOLPH. There is a House bill identical with the Senate bill, 
and as soon as it is in order I shall ask that the House bill be substi- 
tuted for the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can move to proceed 
now to the consideration of the House bill and postpone indefinitely 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. DOLPH. I make that motion. : 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Oregon moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1761) forthere- 
lief of the First National Bank of Portland, Oregon, for money advanced 
the Oregon Iron Works, the contractor in building the United States 
revenue-cutter Thomas Corwin. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to considerthe bill. It provides for the payment to the First 
National Bank of Portland, Oregon, of $8,249.23 for moneys advanced 
by that bank to the Oregon Iron Works, the contractor with the United 
States for the construction of the revenue-cutter Thomas Corwin, built 
at Albina, Oregon, doring the years 1875 and 1876, upon the security 
of the hypothecation of the payments to be made by the United States 
to the contractor and used in the construction of the revenue-cutter, 
and which sum has not been paid to the bank. 

Mr. MITCHELL. There are two Senate bills reported unanimously 
from the Committee on Claims relating to this same subject. One of 
the bills has passed the other House and has just been read, for the re- 
lief of the First National Bank of Portland, Oregon. The other has 
not yet passed the House, and the two Senate bills unanimously re- 
ported and on the Calendar relate to the same subject-matter, for the 
reliefof parties growing out ofthe same transaction. I move toamend 
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the House bill by adding the other Senate bill, which Isend to the 
desk and ask to have read. - 

Mr. DOLPH. Both bills have twice passed the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can not move to amend 
by adding a Senate bill, but he can move to amend by adding the mat- 
ter therein contained. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move as an additional section the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to amend by adding as a new 
section the following: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to Pay to R. G. Combs, ship-carpenter, of Portland, Oregon, the sum of 
$93; to A. Thompson, shi nter, of Portland, Oregon, the sum of $134.37; 
to William I. Henry, of same place, the sum of $127; to Thomas Homes, of same 
place, ship-carpenter, the sum of $81.75; to Rhys Gwynn, of same place, night 
watchman, the sum of $127.50; to R. H. Holmes, of same place, ship-carpenter, 
the sum of $53; to Thomas’ Bulger, of same place, ship-carpenter, the sum of 
$117.50; to Edward Magee, of same place, ship-carpenter, the sum of $106.75; to 
Edward Cashen, the sum of $77.50; to John Smith, of same place, ship-carpen- 
ter, the sum of $158; to Ezra Brentnall, ship-carpenter, of same place, the sum of 
$60; to Ola Hansen, ship-carpenter, of same place, the sum of $31.50; to Reuben 
Crawford, ship-carpenter, of same place, thesum of $15; to John Thomas, ship- 


carpenter, of same place, the sum of $48.50; to B. A. Rickdol, Ship carpentar, of 
ace, 


same place, the sum of $137.59; to Goldsmith & Loewenberg, of same 
hardware merchants, the sum of $889.17, for materials furnished; to Hodge, 
Snell & Co., ofsame place, druggists, etc., the sum of $132.62, for paints and oils; 
to Northup & Thompson, of same place, hardware merchants, the sum of $381, 
for iron, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; the 
several sums set opi ite each of the fo; ing names being the value of labor 
and materials furnished in the building of the United States revenue-cutter called 
Thomas Corwin, built at Albina, Oregon, during the years 1875 and 1876, and 
for which labor and materials no sum whatever ever been paid, 


The amendment was agreed to. 7 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DOLPH. The title should be amended by adding the words 


“and for other purposes,” 
The title will be so amended, if there 


_ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be no objection. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move that the Senate insist on its amendments, 
and ask fora conference on the bill and amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. SPOONER, and Mr. WILsoN of Maryland were appointed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill (S. 46) for the relief of the 
First National Bank of Portland, Oregon, will be indefinitely post- 
poned, if there be no objection. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT KEY WEST. 

Mr. VEST. Irenew the motion that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. CALL. Lhope the Senator will yield for a moment. 

Mr. VEST I want an executive session. 

Mr. CALL. I want to call up a bill that will only take a moment. 
It is in regard to a public building at Key West, in my State. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Missouri- in- 
sist on his motion? 

Mr. VEST. No, sir. 

Mr. CALL, I move to proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
218, Order of Business 1013. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida asks that 
the unfinished business be informally laid aside and that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 218. 

There being no- objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 218) to change the limit of appropri- 
ation for the public building at Key West, Fla. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 4, after the word ‘‘ap- 
proved,’ to insert ‘‘ February 28, 1885;’’ in line 6, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out ‘“‘ two” and insert ‘‘one;’’ and in the same 

line, after the words ‘‘ hundred and,” to strike out ‘‘fifty’’ and in- 
sert ‘‘seventy-five;’’ so as to make the section read: 

That the act entitled “An act for the erection of a public buil 
Fla.,”’ approved February 25, 1885, be amended b 
building $173,000, and that sum is hereby fixed as 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, line 1, before the words ‘“‘sum 
of,” to insert ‘“‘ additional; ’’ and after the words ‘‘sum of,” to strike 
out ‘‘two hundred and fifty’? and insert ‘‘ sixty-seven;’’ so as to make 
the section read: 

Sec. 3, That the additi i riated, 
money in the Treasury iy eat Sly latacbed wring Bass ely mamma he Spe 4 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third readiug, read the 
third time, and passed. 


at Key West, 
making the limit for said 
e limit of cost thereof. 


: EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. VEST. I now renew my motion for an executive session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before submitting the motion the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, being the bill (S. 
2083) to provide for the establishment of a bureau of animal industry, 
and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock and their products, to ex- 
tirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other diseases among domes- 
tic animals, and for other purposes. 

The question is on the motion of the Senator from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent in execu- 
tive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 24, 1888, 
at 12 o’clock m. 

NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate the —— day of April, 1888. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Harry H. Kain, of Mississippi, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Vicksburg in the State of Mississippi, to sueceed Cooley 
Mann, whose resignation has been accepted. 

: POSTMASTER. 

Sherman T. Pell, to be postmaster at City Island, in the county of 
Westchester and State of New York, in the place of George W. Sem- 
bler, removed. 

CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 16, 1888. 
FOR PROMOTION IN THE ARMY, 
Corps of Engineers. 
Lieut. Col. Cyrus B. Comstock, to be colonel April 7, 1888. 
Maj. Jared A. Smith, to be lientenant-colonel April 7, 1888. 
Twenty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
First Lieut. Harry Reade, to be captain April 1, 1888. 
Second Lieut, George W. Webb, to be first lieutenant April 1, 1888. 
FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
To be Major-General. 
Brig. Gen. George Crook, April 6, 1888. 
To be Brigadier-General. 
Col. John R. Brooke, of the Third Infantry, April 6, 1888. 
FOR APPOINTMENT BY TRANSFER IN THE ARMY. 

Second Lieut. Alfred M. Hunter, Fifth Cavalry, to be second lieu- 
tenant Fourth Artillery, April 3, 1888, with rank in the Artillery arm 
from December 31, 1887, vice Phillips, promoted. 

CHAPLAINS IN THE NAVY. 

Walter G. Isaacs, of Alabama, and Charles Henry Parks, of New 
York, to be chaplains in the Navy. 

CAPTAIN IN THE NAVY. 

Commander Winfield Scott Schley, to be a captain in the Navy from 
March 31, 1888. k 

Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 23, 1888. 

: POSTMASTERS. 

James D. Hubble, to be postmaster at Fairbury, in the county of 
Jefferson and State of Nebraska. 


Jasper N. Hammond, tobe postmaster at Seneca Falls, Seneca County, 
New York. 
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UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

Henry B. Lovering, of Massachusetts, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Massachusetts. 
UNITED STATES CONSUL. 


Thomas T. Tunstall, to be consul of the United States at San Sal- 
vador. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, April 23, 1888. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of Saturday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Ey unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. YARDLEY, for one week, on account of important business. 

To Mr, GREENMAN, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. CoGswELL, for ten days, on account of important business. 
INAUGURATION OF THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from the 
committee on the centennial celebration of the inauguration of George 
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Washington, the first President of the United States, respectfully re- 
questing that the House of Representatives will do them the honor to 
participate in the celebration to be held in New. York on April 30, 1889, 
signed by Hamilton Fish, president; Abram S. Hewitt, chairman; El- 
bridge T. Gerry, chairman executive committee; Clarence W. Bowen, 
secretary executive committee; Stuyvesant Fish, chairman of subcom- 
mittee on entertainments; and Ward McAllister, secretary of subcom- 
mittee on entertainments. 

The communication was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


FRANCES ANNE PYNE BICKETTS. 


Mr. RANDALL. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order for this morning, after the read- 
ing of the Journal, is the consideration of the bill (S. 393) for the relief 
of Frances Anne Pyne Ricketts. By order of the House the previous 
question is ordered on the third reading of the bill, and fifteen minutes 
on each side are allowed for debate. The Chair will recognize the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [ Mr. CHEADLE] in opposition to the bill, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] in support of it. 

Mr. BLAND. I ask the gentleman from Indiana, who controls the 
time in opposition to the bill, to yield to me that I may offer an amend- 
ment, 

Mr, CHEADLE. I will yield the gentleman four minutes after I 
have concluded my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, the practical question involved in the bill under cor- 
sideration is, shall the law governing the granting and rating of pen- 
sions be set aside and s special pension be granted at a rate more than 
three times greater than that authorized by law? 

There underlies our system of goverument a principle of vital im- 
portance to national life, and that is the equality of citizenship under 
the laws of the land; and I hold that our safety lies in adhering strictly 
in this class of legislation to the letter and spiritof the law. Thelaws 
now in force are, I think, a fair expression of the public sentiment of 
the nation upon the question of pension ratings. The highest rate 
authorized by law to be paid a soldier is $72 a month. The highest 
rate authorized to be paid the widow of an officer above the grade of 
lieutenant-colonel is $30 a month. 

The only way by which we can arrive at a conclusion of the justice of 
these latter ratings is to institute a comparison between the rate of $30 
a month, $360 a year, allowed the widow of the officer, and the rate 
allowed the widow of an enlisted man. The latter is paid only $12 a 
month, $144 a year. ‘Thus we find that the law has given to the widow 
of a general officer above the grade of lientenant-colonel two and one- 
half times more pension than is paid the widow of the private soldier. 
This is a liberal discrimination in their favor, quite as much so, I take 
it, as can be justified under our form of government, where equality 
before the law and equal rights and privileges are fandamental princi- 
ples, and where one life equals another life, and where caste and class 
are not known or tolerated at all. The distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] and other gentlemen who favor these 
measures tell us that this distinction is not great enough; that some 
should have $50 a month, others $1,200 a year, and still others $2,000 
ayear. Isay, Mr. Speaker, that this bill is, and all similar ones are, 
in direct conflict with the fundamental principles of our Government; 
that they are dangerous and pernicious in their tendencies, inimical to 
the public welfare, an insult to the widow of every private soldier and 
officer below the grade of lieutenant-colonel, and ought never be intro- 
duced and brought here for consideration. 

I grant all that has been said in behalf of the distinguished services 
rendered by the husband of the claimant in the bill under considera- 
tion, These services brought him position, and honors, and the pay 
and emoluments of the rank to which he attained. Grant ail that is 
claimed, all that can be claimed, and then, Mr. Speaker, see how it all 
becomes dwarted into littleness compared with the claims of the widow 
of the private soldier, who in 1861 bid her good-by, and went down to. 
the front, and was afterwards killed at Antietam or Gettysburgh, leav- 
ing her to sit amid the desolation of a broken home all these interven- 
ing years. If the claimant in this bill is entitled to a pension of $1,200 
a year by reason of the distinguished services of her husband, services 
which brought to them both honors, rank, pay, and the solace of en- 
joyment of honors conferred for a long period of years, what shall the 
widow be entitled to whose husband died in the war, thus depriving 
her of his support, companionship, sympathy, and love all the years 
since then; left her perchance to struggle with poverty and want in 
order to keep together the children born to them? Again, if these 
special cases are entitled to $1,2U0 or $2,000 a year, what shall be the 
measure of the pension to the mother who gave one, two, three, four, 
di and in rare instances six sons to die that the Government might 

ve? 

If these special cases are entitled to $1,200 or $2,000 a year, what 
shall be the measure of the widow’s pension who gave not only her hus- 
band, but in addition thereto gave one, two, three, and in one case of 
record four sons to die for their country? 

Mr. Speaker, what greater service, what more distinguished services 
can a citizen perform for his government than to offer his life a willing 
sacrifice and die initsdefense? Take the case of a mother I knew, who 


had three sons grown to man’s estate when the war began, all of whom 
volunteered early in 1861, all of whom gave their lives ere the year 1862 
had ended upon fields of battle, died fighting to preserve and perpetu- 
ate this Government of the people wherein every citizen is guarantied 
the sovereignty of equality before the law. If, Mr. Speaker, the claim- 
ant in this case is entitled to a pension of $1,200 a year, who can esti- 
mate the pension in dollars and cents to which the mother I referred 
to should be entitled? 

I have made these comparisons to show that there is not one single 
reason urged in favor of any one of these special pensions that can not be 
urged with tenfold more force in behalf of some other and infinitely 
more meritorious case, Therefore I appeal to the deliberate judgment 
of the members of the House, and ask them to call a halt in the enact- 
ment of these special pensions for the favored few. Let us not forget 
our duty to the brave men who periled life to save the Government. 
I would provide for all of them liberally, and for their widows and 
orphans, but I would treat them all alike. Pension them under the 
general laws where the ratings are uniform and where we can do com- 
parative justice to all of them. Thisisour highest duty, Mr. Speaker. 
The officers did not put down therebellion; they did not save the Union. 
They did not make all the sacrifices. The men of the muskets saved 
the Union. ‘The enlisted men made the great sacrifices required in or- 
der to preserve the life of the Government. We are indebted to them 
for all the blessings of this freest, best, most prosperous Government on 
earth. We owe these men a debt of gratitude we never can repay. 
There are some things, however, we can do for them, There are some 
things we ought todo for them. The Government madeasolemn con- 
tract with its soldiers to pay them $13 a month in gold or its equiva- 
lent. That promise has not been fulfilled. There isa great surplus 
in the national Treasury, every dollar of which is there because of the 
dauntless courage and patriotic sufferings of the Union soldiers. The 
Government can and it should make good the solemn promise made its 
defenders. The Government promised the men who loaned it money 
to prosecute its defense to pay them in gold or its equivalent. 

I rejoice as an American that my Government kept its promise with 
the men who furnished it money, and pays them every cent due, I 
now demand that it keep its promises made to the Union soldiers who 
saved the Union and thus made it possible for the Government to pay 
its debts. I demand that the claims of Union soldiers shall be placed 
upon an equality, side by side, with the claims of the men who fur- 
nished it money, that they be paid as honestly in gold orits equivalent 
as the men who risked their gold. The obligation of the Government 
to the Union soldier is the most solemn one that could be made, To 
keep that promise is to execute justice, and this is the first and highest 
duty of the Government to its soldiers. Shall this Government of the 
people do less for those who risked life in its defense than it does for 
those who risked money? That is the question. The solution of this 
problem lies in the enactment of a service pension now for all who are 
disabled from service in camp or field. 

The Government promised to care for the widow of him who died in 
battle or on the march, and for his orphans; for him who was broken 
in health, care for him tenderly. We are doing more than any Gov- 
ernment ever did for its soldiers, The other day, without debate, we 
appropriated eighty millions for pensions, and yet that great sum is not 
nearly enough. There are pending in the Pension Department one 
hundred thousand claims that can not be allowed by reason of technical 
failure of evidence. These claims are just, legal, binding, and ought 
to be į vovided for. A measure passed the Senate known as the depend- 
ent-pension bill that would have afforded relief to many thousands of 
these deserving heroes; that bill was sent to this House, has been con- 
sidered by the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, and amended by ingraft- 
ing on it for these disabilities the ratings of the per diem pension of 1 
cent a month pension for each day the soldier served in the Amny. 

Thus the soldier whose health is broken and who is dependent will, 
should the bill become a law, if he served sixty days, be granted a 
pension of 60 cents a month, $7.20 a year; if he served ninety days, 90 
cents a month, $10.8U a year; if he served one hundred and eighty 
days, $1.80 a month, $21.60 a year; and then to complete this unique 
and original proposition the bill proposes to pension the widows of these 
unfortunate comrades at the same rate. 

Can it be possible, Mr. Speaker, that we, the representatives of the 
people, their agents, will formulate a proposition and enact it into law 
that shall grant to the widow of one Union soldier a pension of $2,000 
a year, to another $1,200, to another $600, to another $144, and then, 
running down the line I have noticed, finally reach a point where we 
shall give to the widow of another Union soldier the pitiful sum of 
$7.20 pension a year, and this in a land where equality before the law 
is a constitutional right guarantied every citizen of the Republic? 

If a foreigner who had read the history of our country and was famil- 
iar with its fundamental principles should perchance see this list of in- 
consistencies, the last thought to enter his mind would be that they 
were American statutes. There is not in any one of these special pen- 
sions one single American principle, They are copied from English 
precedents, and are quite English, ‘‘ you know.” 

Mr. Speaker, standing here as I do, a representative of the rank and 
file of the Union Army, and of the people of a district noted for their 
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intelligence, their love of country, their love of justice and fair play, I 
desire to enter my protest against all this class legislation, because it 
is un-American in all its provisions and tendencies. 

I am in fayor of keeping all the promises made the Union soldiers. 
I am in favor of the most liberal pension laws, a pension now for every 
soldier broken in health and a service pension for every comrade after 
heisfifty yearsofage. Ishall favor a pension for every soldier’s widow 
and for the orphan children; but, Mr. Speaker, I shall insist that they 
be granted under the general laws where the ratings are uniform, and 
where, comparatively speaking, justice can be done to every pensioner. 
Under our theory of government there are no classes here; one life 
equals another life; therefore I shall vote to pension the widow of every 
Union soldier under the ratings of the laws of the land their husbands 
died to save. 

Mr. BLAND. I congratulate the gentleman from Indiana, who has 
been a soldier himself, on the position he occupies to the private soldier 
in contrast to the munificence this House has constantly bestowed on 
those who, from their high position, were more favored in the Army. 
For the reasons expressed by him, as well as those I desire to advocate 
myself, I voted heretofore against the pensions of Mrs, Hancock, Mrs. 
Logan, and Mrs. Blair. If we are to continue the pensions to private 
soldiers and their widows, it is a matter to be considered whether we 
can afford to go on with these discriminations in favor of the widows 
of soldiers in high position, who are not pecuniarily as deserving as the 
widows of the poor soldiers. 

Mr. Speaker, upon this pension question it would seem that Congress 
has no idea thatany other war will’ever occur in this country. It isto 
be hoped that none will, but all nations are subject to war. We have 
treaties pending now in the Senate, difficulties with foreign govern- 
ments, that may result in a conflict and a serious one, and should we 
have another serious war the question may arise whether we can con- 
tinue this pensioning system, for if we are to pension the soldiers of 
war after war, as they may occur, as liberally as we have pensioned those 
of the last war, the whole system may be broken down for the want of 
means of paying the pensions. Therefore, it is necessary for us to pro- 
ceed with caution, and while we are all in favor of pensioning the sol- 
dier who was wounded in battle or who contracted a disease in the 
service, and pensioning him liberally, yet the system which prevails 
in this House and at the other end of the Capitol in favor of placing 
upon the pension-roll not only those who were wounded or diseased in 
the service, but all who may apply, and especially the system of sin- 
gling out those who move in the aristocratic circles of society for these 
large bounties or gratuities, that system, if it be followed out, may not 
only deprive the soldiers of the last war of the pensions that are justly 
due them, but may result in doing injustice to the soldiers of future 
wars by depriving them of pensions altogether. 

So, I say, it is due to the common soldier, or to the widow or de- 
pendents of the soldier who was wounded or contracted disease in the 
service, that we should somewhat modify this policy so as to do him 
justice and not imperil the pension that he deserves by granting pen- 
sions to all who seek them, and'by increasing pensions, especially in 
these cases where the applicants have access, by reason of their stand- 
ing in society, to members of Congress to whom they make appeals of 
this kind. I therefore, sir, have moved the amendment that is now 
pending, not in the hope that it will be adopted, but simply in the dis- 
charge of a duty which I felt I owed to the soldiers of the country and 
to the House. 

Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Speaker, the remarks of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CHEADLE] and the remarks of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND] have been directed against pensions generally, 
granted under circumstances like those which surround the pending 
case. ; 

The officer, whose widow this bill proposes to pension, distinguished 
himself in three wars, the Mexican, the Florida with the Seminole In- 
dians, and the civil war. He rendered services to his country that I 
hardly have language at my command to describe. He was repeatedly 
promoted for gallant conduct; and, in order that the House may un- 
derstand and appreciate the character of his services as a soldier. I ask 
the Clerk to read, first a list of his promotions, and then a list of the 
battles in which he participated. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


He was brevetted lieutenant-colonel United States Army July 21,1861, “for 
gallant and meritorious services in the battle of Bull Run, Va. ;" colonel United 
States Army June 3, 1864, “for gallant and meritorious services in the battle of 
Cold Harbor, Va.;" brigadier-general United States Army, March 13, 1865, '* for 
gallant and meritorious services in the battle of Cedar Creek, Va.;” and major- 
general United States Army March 13, 1865, "for gallant and meritorious ser- 
vices in the field during the war,” 

He wasappointed a brigadier-general of volunteers July 21,1861, and honorably 
mustered out as such April 20, 1866. 

He was breyetted major-general of volunteers August 1, 1864, “for gallant con- 
duct during the war, and particularly in the battles of the campaign under Gen- 
eral Grant, the M 
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uring the battle of Buena Vista, and at the capture of the city of Mex- 


He left Mexico with his company and served at Fort Columbus, New York 
Harbor (regimental quartermaster June 15, 1849, to August 3, 1852), to Novem- 
ber, 1860, at New Orleans, La., to March, 1853, in Florida hostilities against the 
Seminole Indians to October, 1852, and in Louisiana to November, 1853; on re- 
eruiting service to November, 1854; with his company in Texas to October, 1858; 
in Louisiana to December, 1558; in Texas to April, 1860; at Fort Monroe, Va., 
to April, 1861; in the defenses of Washington, D. C., to July, 1861; being in 
command of a light battery in the capture of Alexandria, Va., May 24, 1861; and 
in the Manassas campaign in July, 1861, being enga: in the battle of Bull 
Run July 21, 1861, where he was severely wounded and captured by the enemy, 
and held asa prisoner of war until January 5, 1862, when he was paroled, and 
in February, 1862, discharged. 

From May to June 19, 1862, he commanded the First Brigade, First Division, 
Department of the Rappahannock ; the Second Division of that department to 
July, 1862; the Second Division, Third Corps, Army of Virginia, to September, 
1862; and the Second Division, First Corps, Army of the Potomac, to November 
2, 1862, being engaged in the battle of Cedar Mountain, Va., A 0, 1862; 
action of Rappahannock Station, Va., August 22. 24, 1862; action of Thorough- 
fare Gap, August 28, 1862; battle of Manassas, August 29 to 30, 1862; battle of 
Chantilly, September 1, 1862; battle of South Mountain, September 14, 1862; bat- 
tle of Antietam, September, 1862; and skirmish of Shepardstown, Va., Septem- 
ber 19, 1862. He was on court-martial duty to March, 1864; in command of the 
Third Division, Sixth Corps, Army of the Potomac, to October, 1864, being en- 
gaged in the battle of the Wilderness, May 5, 6, 1864; battles around § attsyl- 
vania, May 9, 21, 1864; skirmishes on North Anna, etc., May, 1864; battles and 
actions of Cold Harbor, June 1, 13, 1364; siege of Petersburgh, June 18 to July 6, 
1854; battle of Monocacy, July 9, 1864; skirmishes at Snicker’s Gap, July 18, 
1864; near Berryville, Va., August 21, 1864; and Smithfield, Va., August 29, 1864; 
battle of Opequan, September 19, 1864; and battle of Fisher’s Hill, September 
22,1864. During the battle of Cedar Creek, Va.,and the morning of October 19, 
1864, he assumed command of the Sixth Corps, and was severely wounded while 
exercising that command. He was disabled by his wounds until April 7, 1865, 
when he resumed command of the Third Division, Sixth Corps, and participated 
in the pursuit of the rebel army, terminating in the capitulation of General Lee 
at Appomattox Court-House. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, in addition to the distinguished serv- 
ices rendered by this soldier, his wife (now his widow) immediately on 
learning that her husband was wounded at the first battle of Bull Kun, 
crossed the Confederate lines and went to his relief, and, while caring 
for her husband at that time, she also cared for other Union soldiers 
who had been wounded and captured and taken to Libby prison at Rich- 
mond, where she remained many months acting, as it were, in the ca- 
pacity ofa nurse. This fact, in connection with the distinguished serv- 
ices of her husband, entitles her to additional consideration. 

As to the amendments that have been offered, I want to add a few 
words. The amendment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
proposes $50a month. Of course this House will not, in a case like 
this, give the pittance suggested by the gentleman from Missouri—I 
say this with the utmost respect—nor will they, I hope, accede to the 
proposition to give this claimant only $75 per month. It appears of 
record as the amendment of the committee, but that is not exactly cor- 
rect. The Committee on Invalid Pensions did at first suggest such 
amendment to the Senate bill, but upon a review of the case and a re- 
cital in their presence of the distinguished services rendered by this 
officer, and also of the services of his wife, they reconsidered their pre- 
vious action and recommended to this House that the $100 per month 
provided for in the Senate bill should be allowed. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. RANDALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HATCH. Thegentleman speaksof $50a month as a *‘pittance.” 
Ts it not a fact thata large number of the widows of major-generals to- 
day are receiving only $50 a month? 

Mr. RANDALL. Where the necessities of a widow were involved, I 
have never cast an unfriendly yvote—— 

Mr. HATCH. But is not that the fact? 

Mr. RANDALL. It may be, as to agood many of them, but I have 
never on this floor cast a vote to restrict in that way the amount of pen- 
sion allowed to a widow where the merits of the case warranted more, 
and I think this is one of the most remarkable and most meritorious 
cases in the history of our country. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I became acquainted 


. with General Ricketts after he was wounded at Cedar Creek. Theac- 


quaintance commenced in the city of Washington. I do not believe a 
more gallant soldier than he ever lived. Ido not believe any soldier 
in the Army of the United States had more opportunities or made bet- 
ter use of his opportunities for showing his soldier-like qualities than 
General Ricketts. 

In reference to his widow, to whom I hope this pension will be 
granted, I wish to say that during the war and up almost to the pres- 
ent time she was ever busy in acts of kindness and humanity, more es- 
pecially for the benefit of the soldiers, those who were here in Wash- 
ington suffering from sickness and want. 

She was for many years, as appears by the report which I hold in my 
hand, and as gentlemen know, the president of the visiting lady direct- 
ors of the Children’s Hospital of the District of Columbia. She was 
also for many years one of the directors of the Garfield Memorial 
Hospital; and the older members of this House will recall the noble- 
ness of the woman, who so many times appeared before the proper 
committees of the House urging appropriations for such institutions 
in this city as I have mentioned. 

Independently of the great services of her husband in the rape E 
his long service, his frequent engagements, his severe wounds, this lady 
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herself can, through her friends, appeal justly to Congress for a pen- 
sion such as this bill proposes. She was a noble, brave woman, who 
lived to do good. 

General Ricketts died from the effects of his wounds received in the 
service. No one ever suffered more than he did for months from the 
wound received at Cedar Creek. But as soon as he was able to do so 
he again joined the Army and rendered distinguished service in the field 
until the close of the rebellion. I am sure that in ;voting for this pen- 
sion members will all feel that they but dischargea duty to the widow 
ofa gallant soldier. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time for debate has expired. The first ques- 
tion is upon the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] to the amendment reported by the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. The amendment of the committee is to strike out ‘‘$100”’ and 
insert ‘‘$75. The amendment of the gentleman from Missouri is to 
strike out ‘‘ $75” and insert ‘'$50.”’ 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. BLAND, it was 
not agreed to, there being—ayes 51, noes 78. 

The amendment of the Committee on Invalid Pensions was agreed to, 
there being—ayes 80, noes 56. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and heing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

The question being on the passage of the bill, 

Mr. BLAND said: Inasmuch as this is a bill in the interest of aris- 
tocracy in social circles, I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, there being—ayes 27, noes 117; 
less than one-fifth voting in the affirmative. 

The bill was then passed. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
piped; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. This being Monday, the Chair will proceed to call 
the States and Territories for the introduction of bills and resolutions, 
in accordance with the standing rule. 


BRIDGE ACROSS TOMBIGBEE RIVER, ALABAMA, 


Mr, DAVIDSON, of Alabama, introduced a bill (H. R. 9610) to au- 
thorize the Birmingham, Selma and New Orleans Railroad Company to 
build a bridge across the Tombighbee River, in Alabama; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS BLACK WARRIOR RIVER, ALABAMA. 


Mr. BANKHEAD introduced a bill (H. R. 9611) to authorize the Ma- 
con, Tuscaloosa and Birmingham Railroad Company to build a bridge 
across the Black Warrior River, in Alabama; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS TOMBIGBEE RIVER, ALABAMA. 


Mr. BANKHEAD also introduced a bill (H. R. 9612) to authorize the 
Macon, Tuscaloosa and Birmingham Railroad Company to build a bridge 
across the Tombigbee River, in Alabama; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed. 

FUR-BEARING ANIMALS IN ALASKA. 


Mr. DUNN introduced the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, requested 
to inform the House of Representatives what contracts or leases of the right to 
take fur seals or other fur-bearing animals in Alaska have been made by the 
Treasury Department, to whom made, for what length of time, for what con- 
siderations, and upon what conditions, and when the same will expire. 

And also to inform the House what sums of money have been expended by 
the Government to prevent the unlawful killingand extermination of fur seals 
and fur-bearing animals in Alaska, and for the enforcement of the laws in rela- 
tion thereto; and what sums haye been received by the rnment on ac- 
count of any leases of the right to take fur seals and fur-bearing animals in 
Alaska, and on account of any and all other Government charges for the taking 
and shipping of such furs from Alaska. 

And also to inform the House as to whether or not the terms and conditions 
of any such contracts or leases for the taking of fur seals and other fur-bearing 
animals in Alaska have been violated, and to whatextent; and whether ornot 
other persons and vessels than those authorized by the laws of the United States 
to do so have been en d in taking fur seals and other fur-bearing animals 
in Alaska, and transporting such fur from there, and to what extent. 


ALASKA SEAL FISHERIES. 


Mr. DUNN also submitted the following resolution; which was read, 
and referred to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries be author- 
ized and directed to fully and thoroughly investigate the fur-seal fisheries of 
Alaska, and all contracts or leases made by the Government with any persons 
or companies for the taking of fur seals or other fur-bearing animals in Alaska; 
the character, duration, and conditions of such contracts or leases; and whether 
and to what extent the same have been enforced and complied with or violated ; 
the receipts therefrom, and the expenses incurred by the Government on ac- 
count of such contracts or leases; and to full: investigate and report npon aa 


nature and extent of the rights and interests of the United States 
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and other fisheries in the Bhering Sea, in Alaska; whether and to what exten 
the same have been violated, and by whom; and what, if any, legislation is nec- 
essary for the better protection and preservation of the same; and that said com- 
mittee be beara asd to send for persons and papers, issue processes, summon 
hipag administer oaths, ete., and to employ a clerk, stenographer, and mes- 
senger, whose com ion shall not exceed $ a day while so employed; and 
that all expenses of such investigation shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 
CHINESE IMMIGRATION, 

Mr. MORROW introduced a bill (H. R. 9613) to execute certain 
treaty stipulations prohibiting Chinese immigration; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 


GOVERNMENT OF SAMOA. 


Mr. MORROW also introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 153) 
relating to the government of Samoa; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

SURVEYS IN PACIFIC OCEAN. 

Mr. MORROW also introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 154) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to make surveys in the Pacific 
Ocean to determine the existence and position of dangers in the 
tracks of commerce and navigation, and for the purpose of ascertaining 
the proper location for submarine telegraph cables; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

LEGISLATIVE REFORM. 

Mr. SPRINGER submitted the following concurrent resolution; 

which was read, and referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved by the House of R tatives (the Senate concurring therein), That the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of pet phew egret be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to appoint three members of their respective 
Houses, who shall constitute a joint select committee on legislative reform, 
whose duty it shall be to inquire into the best method of relieving Congress 
from the consideration of private measures of all kinds; and to report by bill 
or otherwise at the next session of this Congress, with power to sit during vaca- 
tion, to employ a clerk, and with privilege to report at any time after the first 
Monday in December, 1888. 


BUSINESS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE TERRITORIES. 


Mr. SPRINGER also submitted the following resolution; which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That on Wednesday, April 25, the House shall take a recess at 5 
o'clock until 7.30 o'clock p: m., the evening session to be devoted exclusively 
to the consideration of bills reported from the Committee on the Territories, 
in such order as said committee may designate; and that should any bill be 
under consideration and undisposed of at the time of adjournment, such bill 
shall be put on its passage immediately after the reading of the Journal on 
Thursday, April 25. 

Mr. SPRINGER also introduced the following resolution; which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That on Tuesday, May 29, the House will take a recess at 5 o'clock 
until 7:30 o'clock p. m.; the evening session to be devoted exclusively to the con- 
sideration of bills reported from the Committee on the Territories, in such order 
as said committee may designate; and that should any bill be under considera- 
tion and undisposed of at the time of adjournment, the consideration of such 
bill shall be resumed on the next day immediately after the reading of the 
Journal; and after two hours’ debate thercon the vote shall be taken on the 
final passage thereof. 


BUSINESS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND submitted the following resolution; which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That it is hereby ordered by the House that Thursday, May 17,and 
Saturday, May 19, immediately after the reading of the Journal, be set apart for 
the consideration of bills and resolutions reported from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, in such order as may be designated by said committee, but not to 
interfere with revenue bills, appropriation bills, or prior orders; and if 
placed by any of these or by any cause the same days on each subsequent 
week shall be substituted for those named herein, until two days, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, are devoted to the consideration of measures re- 
ported by said committee. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROADS. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Iowa, introduced a bill (H. R. 9614) to direct 
the Attorney-General of the United States to commence judicial pro- 
ceedings against the Union Pacific Railroad Company and other parties, 
and for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the Pacific Railroads, and ordered to be printed. 

RECORDS OF LAND OFFICES IN IOWA. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Iowa, also presented a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Iowa, contemplating the erection at the cap- 
ital of the State of Iowa of a building for the preservation of the rec- 
ords of the Government land office in Des Moines; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

STATUE TO GENERAL LOGAN. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, introduced a joint resolution (H. Res, 
155) authorizing the erection of a statue to the late Maj. Gen. John A, 
Logan by the Society of the Army of the Tennessee and the Grand Army 
of the Republic, in Iowa Circle, Washington, D. C., and donating con- 
demned guns therefor, and making an appropriation for the pedestal 
of said statue; which was read a first and second time, refe: to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 
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BUSINESS OF COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS. 
Mr. MORRILL submitted the following resolution; which was read, 
and referred to the Committee on Rules: 


That it is hereby ordered that Wednesda: eer T Thursday, 

Lax, immediately after the reading of the Jo "be set aside for the con- 
aerar on of bills and measures reported from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, in such order as may be d ted by said committee, but not to inter- 
fere a revenue cory ha sey eee or prior orders ; and if displaced b; 
these or by any cause same each 


subsequent week shall be subst 
Farce tty ose herein named uni 


two days, or so much thereof as shall be 
necessary, are devoted to the consideration of measures by said com- 


CANCELLATION OF POSTAGE-STAMPS, 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (H. R. 9615) authorizing the Post- 
master-General to adopt a device for canceling stamps; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

VESSELS FOR REVENUE-CUTTEER SERVICE. 

Mr. LONG introduced a bill (H. R. 9616) authorizing the construc- 
tion of seven steam-vessels for the revenue-cutter service; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed. 

REVENUE-STEAMER. : 

Mr. COLLINS introduced a bill (H. R. 9617) for the construction 
of a revenue-steamer for Boston, Mass., to take the place of the steamer 
Hamlin; which was read a first and second time; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Mr. WADE introduced a bill (H. R. 9618) to extend the limit for 
the erection of a public building at ingfield, Mo.; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER. 

Mr. WARNER introduced a bill (H. R. 9619) to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri River atsome accessible point 
within 1 mile north and 1 mile south and east of the mouth of the 
Kansas River; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

ASSESSMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REAL ESTATE. 

Mr. HATCH. introduced a bill (H. R. 9620) to levy an assessment 

of the real estate in the District of Columbia in the year 1859 for 


purposes of taxation; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be 


printed. 
WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS. 


Mr. BACON (by Mr. Cox) submitted the following resolution; which 
was read, and referred to the Committee on the Library: 


That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, requested to trans- 
mit to this House copies of all reports made to him by th engineers of the War 
De; others dition of the wor on the 


Departmen: it, together with any recommendation ages pay aoun 
in relation to the completeness thereof, according to the Piee 
by the joint committee of the Senate of the United States and 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF INAUGURATION OF WASHINGTON. 

Mr. COX submitted a resolution for the acceptance of the invitation 
to the House of Representatives to attend the centennial celebration of 
the inauguration of George Washington at New York City April 30, 
1889; which was referred tothe Committee on the Judiciary. 

MUSTER-OUT ROLLS. 

Mr. COX presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, requesting the Senators and Representatives from that 
State to support the bill (H. R. 8857) introduced in the House of Rep- 
Seg aia March 26, 1888, by Mr. WEBER, entitled ‘‘A bill directing 

e Secretary of War to furnish the States with copies of muster-out 
bee Tir which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT DURHAM, N. C. 

Mr. NICHOLS introduced a bill (H. R. 9621) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Durham, N. C.; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Public Buildingsand Grounds, 
and ordered to be printed. 

PROGRESS OF COLORED RACE. 

Mr. SIMMONS (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 9622) a) aening 
a commission to inquire into and report upon the material, industrial, 
and mental progress of the colored race since 1865, and making ap- 
pane for the same; which was read a first and second time, re- 

ferred-to the Committee on Education, and ordered to be printed. 
PRINTING OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

Mr. FORAN (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 9623) to provide 
for printing Government securities in the highest style of art; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Treasury Department, and ordered to be printed. 


EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. BOUND introduced a bill (H. R. 9624) to enlarge the bounda- 
ries of the eastern judicial district of Pennsylvania by attaching the 
counties of Northumberland, Union, and Snyder thereto; which was | 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT COLUMBIA, PA. 

Mr. HIESTAND introduced a bill (H. R. 9625) for the erection of a 
public building in Columbia. Lancaster County, Pennsylvania; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

GETTYSBURGH BATILE-FIELD. 
Mr. MAISH introduced a bill (H. R. 9626) to furnish the Gettys- 
burgh Battle-Field Memorial Association, at Gettysburgh, Pa., with 
specimens of arms, accouterments, etc. , used by the armies in the battle 
of Gettysburgh, for exhibition and preservation at the Gettysburgh 
Museum; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 
MONUMENT AT GETTYSBURGH. 

Mr. MAISH also introduced a bill (H. R. 9627) to purchase land on the 
battle-field of Gettysburgh occupied by the regular Army insaid battle, 
to erect monuments or tablets to mark the positions of the commands 
ofsaid Army, and for the restoration and care of the grounds and monu- * 
ments of said battle-field; which was read afirstand second time,referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


POLICE REGULATIONS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL introduced a bill (H. R. 9628) to amend an act en- 
titled ‘‘ An act to authorize the commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to make police regulations for the government of said District,” 
approved January 20, 1887; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to 
be printed. 

IMPROVEMENT OF ROCK CREEK. 

Mr. HEMPHILL also introduced a bill (H. R. 9629) for the improve- 
ment of Rock Creek, and for other purposes; which was read a firstand 
second time, referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and ordered to be printed. 


RIVER FRONTS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL also introduced a bill (H. R. 9630) to authorize the 
commissioners of the District of Columbia to regulate the use and occu- 
pation of the river fronts for wharfage and other purposes; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

INDIAN DEPREDATIONS. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE offered the following; which was read, and re- 

ferred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That Tuesday, May 15, next, be set apart, immediately after the morn- 
ing hour, for the consideration of bill H. R. 8990, reported by the special Com- 

mittee on Indian Depredation Claims, said bill ‘being a bile to peice for the 
adjudication and payment of claims arising from Indian depredations. 


MENOMONEE INDIANS, GREEN BAY. 


Mr. HUDD (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 9631) for the relief 
of the Menomonee Indians, Wisconsin, Green Bay agency; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed. 

MENOMONEE INDIANS. 

Mr. HUDD also (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 9632) for the 
relief of the Menomonee tribe of Indians, Wisconsin; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 


RETURN OF ESTRAY CATTLE FREE OF DUTY. 


Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, introduced a bill (H. R. 9633) to authorize 
citizens of the United States to return their estray cattle from Mexico 
without payment of duty; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be 


printed. 
PUBLIC BUILDING, DEADWOOD, DAK. 

Mr. GIFFORD introduced a bill (H. R. 9634) for the erection of a 
public building at Deadwood, Dak.; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, and 
ordered to be printed. 

CLAIMS UNDER OLD LAND GRANTS IN NEW MEXICO. 

Mr. JOSEPH offered the following resolution; which was read, and 

referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to furnish this House 
copies of all the reports of the surveyors-general of Arizona, New New ss vee 
Colorado touching claims for land by virtue of ae oe M, 
arising out of treaties between the Pra ohe of Mexico A aT the Hirai 


that have heretofore been reported to Congress by the Secretary of the Interior 
for action, including therein copies of original grants, translations, 
affecting the same, 


IMPROVEMENT OF PUBLIC GROUNDS, SANTA FE, N. MEX. 
Mr. JOSEPH also introduced a bill (H. R. 9635) for the improve- 


and testi- 
mony 


-1888. 
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ment of the grounds belonging to the United States surrounding the 
public building at Santa Fé, N. Mex.; which wasread a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and 
ordered to be printed. 


GROUNDS FOR ORDNANCE PURPOSES, ETC. 


Mr. McADOO introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 156) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to purchase a suitable site for testing heavy ord- 
nance and making experiments in gunnery, and to lease a portion of 
the landsat Sandy Hook not required for Government purposes; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


SUSPENSION OF STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS, 


Mr. GIBSON introduced a bill (H. R. 9636) to suspend the statute 
of limitations in certain cases; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


LIGHT-HOUSE AT TODD’S HEAD, MAINE. 


Mr. BOUTELLE introduced a bill (H. R. 9637) to establish a light- 
house at or near Todd’s Head, Eastport, Me.; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed. 

PUBLIC DOCUMENTS FOR SALE. 


Mr. BOUTELLE also introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 157) 
providing for printing public documents for sale; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Printing, and or- 
dered to be printed, and also printed in the RECORD. 

It is as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, cte., That whenever appli- 
cations to the number of 250 or more for the purchase of public documents, of 
which no copies remain for sale, and the stereotype plates of which are in the 
care of the Public Printer, are received by the Secretary of the Interior, he is 
hereby authorized to make requisition upon the Public Printer for the number 
of copies of said documents required to mect such application, and the Publio 
Printer shali print the same from the stereotype plates and deliver to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to be sold in compliance with the terms of a joint resoln- 
tion, approved March 3, 1887, providing for the sale of public documents. All 
money received from the sale of said documentsshall be turned into the Treas- 
ury, and the cost of printing and binding the same shall be paid from the gen- 
eral appropriation for printing and binding for Congress. 


DEPOSITORIES OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. BOUTELLE also introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 158) 
providing for the supply of additional public documents to depositories 
of public documents; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Printing, and ordered to be printed, and also to 
be printed in the RECORD. It is‘as follows: 

Resotved by the Senate and House of Representatives, ele., That the Public Printer 
be, and heis hereby, authorized and directed to deliver to the Department of the 
Interior a sufficient number of copies, bound, of the ConGresstonaL RECORD of 
the Forty-cighth and each subsequent Congress, of the Statutes at Large, begin- 
ning with the Fiftieth Congress, and of every publication of the Government 
notalready supplied for the purpose, hereafter printed at the Government Print- 
ing Office, bound in volames of convenient size and in style uniform with the 
executive and miscellaneous documents, including the publications of all bureaus 
and offices of the Government excepting bills, requisitions, documents printed 
for the special use of committees in Congress, and circulars designed not for in- 
formation to the publ c but for use within the several Executive De ts 
and offices of the Government, to enable tho of the Interior to supply 
one copy to each State and Territorial UDIT, and to each depository of public 
documents already designated or that shall hereafter be designated, according 
to law: Provided, That hereafter no library containing less than 3,000 volumes 
shall be ae upon the listof oss sponge carg unless a large district will be otherwise 
unsuppl : And provided further, Thatall deposito shall, mater propor test: 
Jations, hold the publications of the Government gratuitously supplied, accessi- 
ble to the public for purposes of reference free of charge. 


SHAWNEE INDIAN LANDS IN KANSAS. 


Mr. RYAN introduced a bill (H. R. 9638) to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain Absentee Shawnee Indian lands in Kansas; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed. 


STATUE TO GENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, by unanimous consent, presented a me- 
morial of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee and the Grand Army 
of the Republic, in favor of the by Congress of the joint reso- 
lution authorizing the erection of a statue to Maj. Gen. John A. Logan 
in Iowa Circle, Washington, D. C.; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD. It 
is as follows: 

APRIL 19, 1888. 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Uniled States of America in Congress assembled: 


The undersigned petitioners wish respectfully to bring to your attention the 
fact that, at the annual meeting of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee 
held av Detroit, Mich., September 14 and 15, 1887, the subject of the death of Maj. 
Gen. John A, Logan was duly considered, and amongst other resolutions the fol- 
lowing were unanimously adopted by the society : 


k + 
That a committee of five be Fo geile) for the above pur- 
pose, and said committee is hereby authorized to vacancies in its own body, 


to appoint other committees, and to co-operate with committees appointed by 
other organizations or bodies of citizens to raise funds and to take such action 
from time to time asthey may deem necessary and proper to secure the crection 
of a statue of General Logan as above proposed.” 

In pursuance of the above resolutions and for the purpose of carrying out the 
recommendations therein made the following-named persons were appointed 
a committee on behalf of said society: Green B. Raum, M. D. Leggett, D. B. 
Henderson, John MeNulta, and W. H. Calkins. 

We also wish to bring to your attention the further fact that the National 
Encampment of the Grand Army of the Reputlic, held at St, Louis, Mo., on the 
27th, 2th, 29th,and 30th days of September, 1857, in considering the subject of 
ua Rona Rad General Logan, among other resolutions, unanimously adopted 
the following: 

“Your committee, to whom was referred the matter of co-operating with the 
trustees appointed by the Legislature of the State of Illinois at ita last session 
to erect, in one of is parka of Chicago,a monument to that illustrious comrade 
and statesman, Maj. . John A. Logan, and to whom also have been referred 
the resolutions of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, adopted at its an- 
nual meeting held in the city of Detroit on the [4th and 15th instants, asking 
that the Grand Army of the Republic co-operate with said society in crecting a 
suitable monument.at the nation’s capital in honor of that great comrade, beg 
leave to submit the following: 

We do not deem it wise at this time to ask the Grand Army.to nid in erecting 
two monuments to General Logan, much as we would wish to do so, Sero 
that the double undertaking would weaken if not defeat both. And inasm 
as the great State of Illinois has so nobly begun the work in Chicago, and noth- 
ing has as yet been done towards the statuo in Washington, we believe it wise 
to use all our own energies in erecting the latter. 

We therefore, believing every comrade in the United States will wish to join 
in this work, recommend thatthe Grand Army, through its several departments 
and posts, be earnestly requested to at once raise the small sum of 10 cents from 
each of its members for said object, and that n permanent commniiitee of five be 
appointed by this body, with power to fill vacancies, whose duty it shall be to 
co-operate with the committee of five, appointed by said Society of the Army of 
the Tennessee, to carry on and complete the work of erecting this statue in 
Washington. We recommend that all sums so collected shall be transmitted 
through department and national headquarters to said committee, with a roster 
of all the names of comrades who shall contribute to said fand, that the latter 
mare preserved in the archives of the society having in charge this noble 
work. 

And oe prreeemoet anA resolutions a committee was appointed to represent 
the Grand Army of the Republic, consisting of the neg pn ENa persons: 
San Alger, Hannibal Hamlin, James A. Beaver, John M. Palmer, and H. 

Omas, 

Your petitioners are of the opinion that the action of these twosocietieslook- 

ing to the erection of an a statue in the city of Washington to General 
will meet with the y approval of the people of the United States, 

he undersigned petitioners, committees of the societies above named, pro- 
pose, with the sanction of Congress, to raise the necessary funds and to erect a 
suitable equestrian statute to General Logan at the national capital. To the 
end that this may be done, your petitioners respectfully pray that your honor- 
able bodies will pass a joint resolution authorizing the erection of such a statue 
at the crossing of Vermont and Rhode Island avenues and P and Thirteenth 
streets in the reservation known as Iowa Circle in the city of Washington, D. 
C.; that a suitable number of condemned cannon be donated by Congress for 
the metal for this work, and that a proper appropriation be made for the erec- 
tion of a pedestal for said statue. This action we fully u upon Con- 
gress as a fitting tribute of the country to a man who is universally renege 
as the foremost volunteer soldier of the Union Army during the late civil war. 
The action we ask of Congress in this case is similar to the action of Congress 
for the erection of the statues to those distinguished soldiers, General McPher- 


son and General Thomas, 
GREEN B. RAUM, 
M. D. LEGGETT, 


D. B. HENDERSON, 
JOHN McNULTA, 
LKINS 


W. H. CA 3 
Commitice of the Society of the ret tows Tennessee, 
R. A. ALG 
HANNIBAL HAMLIN, 
JAMES A. BEAVER, 
- JOHN M, PALMER, 
H. H. THOMAS, 
Committee of the National Encampment, Grand Army of the Republic. 
TONNAGE BILL. 

Mr. WHEELER, by unanimous consent presented resolutions of the 
American Shipping and Industrial League in favor of the passage of 
the tonnage bill; which was referred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, and ordered to be printed inthe RECORD. They 
are as follows: 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN SHIPPING AND 
INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 17,18, 1888, 
[Extracts from Minutes. ] 

Hon. Orlando B, Potter, chairman of the committee on resolutions, presented 

the following resol to the convention : 


Whereas the decay of American shipping demands the adoption of prompt 
aoa measures for iis restoration to strength and prosperity: Therefore 


Resolved, Thatin the opinion of this convention the passage of the followi 

bill by Congress will promptly restore our ocean commerce rich naval Sewer 
THE TONNAGE BILL, 

Be tt enacted, etc., That on and after the passage of this act there shall be paid, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appro- 

fated OT vessel, oe sail NESEN built and owned woo 5° mart 

n engaged © fore), e, the sum o; cents per e 
ton for each 1,000 miles sailed, re gts rata for any distance travaled tome than 
1,000 miles on any voyage or voyages between this and any foreign country or 


nated polutet longitude or latitude to any port or place in this country or any for- 
eign country, shall be determined by measurements which shall be furnished by 
the United States Hydrographic Office to the Bureau of Navigation; and such pay- 
ments to any v as aforesaid shall be paid on the vessel’s arrival at a port 
of entry in the United States, in accordance with such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prepare and promulgate. The payment at the rate 
of 30 cents per ton for each 1,000 miles sailed,as herein provided to be paid to 
vessels engaged in the foreign trade, shall continue for the term of ten years, 
and thereafter for another term of nine years at a reduction of 3 cents per ton 
distances. 


each year upon each 1,000 miles sailed,and pro rata for any less 


Resolved, That this convention further urge upon Congress the immediate 
provision for the defense of the coast and seaport cities of the United States on 
the lakes as well as on the seaboard. - 

That this convention further urge Spo Congress the rebuilding and 
O: 


equipment of a strong, eflicient navy, not only for maritime defense, but for the 
security of our commerce and carrying trade on the high seas. 

Resolved, That this convention further urge upon Congress the adequate and 
progressive provision for the improvement of harbors and rivers of the whole 
country concurrently with the restoration and development of our ocean com- 
merce, so that all sections and States of the Republic shall participate in and 
yea the benefits of restored and enlarged commerce with each other and the 
outside world through the natural water ways and harbors, developed by the 
fostering hand of the nation, 

Resolved, That the United States mails ought to be carried between this and 
foreign countries in American ships, under our own flag, as soon as practicable, 
consistently with certainty and celerity of the service, and that for such service 
the Government ought to pay just and adequate compensation, regardless of 
the price at which other nations are willing, for this, a foreign service. 

Resolved, That the vast and prospective manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests of this country entitle them to a foreign mail service,the promptness, 
celerity, and certainty of which shall beinsured, in peace and in war, by national 
patriotism, national pride, and national ambition to extend our influence, our 
commerce, and our markets throughout the world. 

Resolved, That such service can only be relied upon, in peace and in war, from 
American bands, warmed by American hearts, under the American flag. 

ORLANDO B. POTTER, of New York, Chairman, 

CHARLES D. MOODY, of Massachusetts, 

GEORGE A. KELLY, of Pennsylvania, 

ROBT, D. GRAHAM, of North Carolina, 

GEORGE REESE, of Florida, 

BREEDLOVE SMITH, of Louisiana, 

W, W. BATES, of Illinois, 

® ARTHUR C. SEWELL, of Maine, 

JAMES BUCHANAN, of New Jersey, 

JOHN D. IMBODEN, of Virginia, 

RUFUS B. BULLOCK, of Georgia, 

H. A. MONEY, of loeb a 

W. 0. WHITTHORNE, of Tennessee, 

J. H. GEAR, of Iowa’ 

CHARLES N. FELTON, of California, 

Committee on Resolutions. 
On motion of Hon. H. C. Calkins, of New York, thesecretary was authorized to 
have these resolutions issued separately and a copy preon tothe President of 
the United States and Cabinet, to each Senator and resentative of Congress, 
and to the governor of every State and Territory ofthe United States; and further, 
that the secretary be instructed to hand these resolutions to one of the league's 
members in the Senate and House of Representatives, each to be properly pre- 
sented to those bodies for record. 
The above is a true copy, 


> 


JOS. WHEELER, 
President. 

CHAS. S. HILL, 

Secretary and Commissioner. 


GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHY. 


Mr. BAKER, of llinois, by unanimous consent, presented a petition 
of 1,646 citizens of the United States residing in the Eighteenth Con- 
gressional district of Illinois, in favor of the establishment of a system 
of Government telegraphy; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
without the names. It is as follows: 


To the United States Congress: 


We, the undersigned citizens and residents of the United States, living in the 
Eighteenth Congressional district of the State of Illinois, represented by JERU 
BAKER, respectfully call your attention to the dangers which threaten our coun- 
try and her institutions through the consolidation of the various systems of te- 


1 hy. 

Ve ask that the Fiftieth Congress take immediate steps to estahjish a system 
of telegraphy, to be owned and controlled by the Government of the United 
States, the same to be operated in connection with the Post-Office Department. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. This being the fourth Monday of the month, busi- 
ness from the Committee on the District of Columbia is now in order, 
if the time be claimed by that committee. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, the unfinished business at the ad- 
journment on the last District day was House bill No. 5042, known as 
the bill for the promotion of anatomical science. I ask that the bill be 
passed over for the present without losing its place on the Calendar. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 


POLICE FORCE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. The bill which I next desire to call up is in the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. I therefore move 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6677) to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act to increase the police force of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes,” approved January 31, 1883, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Against that bill, I desire to raise the question 
of consideration. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and the question can not be presentedin thatform. The 
House may refuse to consider the bill by disagreeing to the motion to 
go into Committee of the Whole for that purpose. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I hope that motion will not be adopted. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, there 
were—ayes 42, noes 85. 

Mr..SOWDEN. I call for the yeas and nays. - 

The yeas and nays were ordered, there being—ayes 30, noes 116; more 
than one-fifth voting in the affirmative. 


[sean] 


The question was taken on the motion of Mr. HEMPHILL; and it was 
decided in the negative—yeas 55, nays 166, not voting 103; as follows: 


YEAS—55. 
Anderson, Iowa Dalzell, Kerr, Rockwell, 

-| Atkinson, Darlington, Ketcham, well, 
Bliss, Dorsey, Latham, Ryan, 
Bound, Enloe, Lee. Scull, 
Brewer, Ermentrout, Lehibach, Sowden 
Buchanan, Fuller, ‘eCormi Stone, Mo. 
Bunnell, Gallinger, Morrill Townshend, 
Campbell, T.J.,N.Y.Grout, Nichols, ‘Turner, Kans, 
Candler, Hemphill, rne, Vance, 
Cannon, Hiestand, yson, Wade, 
Cheadle, Hitt, Perkins, Weaver, 
Compton, Hopkins, Ti. Peters, Ww 
Cothran, Johnston, Ind, Plumb, Whitthorne, 
Cowles, Johnston, N.C. Post, 

NAYS—166. 

Abhott, Elliott, Long, Sayers, 
Allen, Mass, Farquhar, Lyman, Seney, 
Allen, Mich. Forney, Macdonald, Seymour, 
Anderson, Miss. Freneb, Mansur, Shaw, 
Anderson, NI. Funston, Martin, Sherman, 
Baker, Hl. Gaines, Mason, Smith, 
Bankhead, Gay, McClammy, my dh 
Barnes, Gear, McCreary, Spinola, 
Barry, est, McKenna, Spooner, 
Bayne, Gibson, McKinley, Springer, 
Biggs, Glass, McKinney, Stablnecker, 
Blanchard, Goff, McMillin, Steele, 
Biand, Granger, Ra: Stephenson, 
Blount, Grimes, ° Milliken, Stewart, Tex. 
Roothman, Grosvenor, ilis, Stewart, Vt. 
Boutelle, Guenther, Moffitt, Stockdale 
Bowden, Hall, Moore, Struble, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Hare, Morgan, Symes, 
Browne,T.H.B., Va. Hatch, Neal, ‘Tarsney, 
Browne, Ind. Hauger, Nelson, Taylor, E. B., Ohio 
Butterworth, Hayden, Newton, Thomas, Ky. 
Bynum, Henderson, Iowa Nutting, Thomas, Wis. 
Carlton, Henderson, ll. Oates, Thompson, Ohio 
Caruth, Herbert, O'Donnell, Thompson, Cal, 
Caswell, Hermann, O'Neall, Ind. Tillman, 
Catchings, Holman, O'Neill, Pa. ‘Turner, Ga. 
Chipman, Hooker, O'Neill, Mo. Vandever, 
Clark. Hopkins, Va. Parker, Walker, 
Cobb, 08 k, — Washingto 
Cooper, ovey, ` Perry, ashington, 
Crain, Howard, Phelan, Weber, 
Crisp, Hudd, Phelps, Wheeler, 
Culberson, Hunter, Randall, White, Ind. 
Dargan, n, Rice, White, N. Y. 
Davidson, Ala. Jones, Richardson, Whiting, Mich, 
Davidson, Fla. Kilgore, Robertson, Wilbe 
Davis, Laffoon, rs, Wilkins, 
De Lano I S meis, Wilkinson, 
Dibble, Laidlaw, Rowland, Wilson, Minn, 
Dockery, Lan 5 Russell, Conn. Wise. 
Bongaa Lind, Russell, 
Dun. s Lodge, Sawyer, 

NOT VOTING—103. 
Adams, Cogswell, Hopkins, N. Y. Owen, 
Allen, Miss. Collins, Hutton, Patton, 
Anderson, Kans. Conger, Kean, Penington, 
Arnold, Cox, Kelley, Pidcock, 

n, Crouse, Kennedy, Pugsley, 
Baker, N. Y. Cummings, La Follette, Rayner, 
Belden, Cutcheon, Laird, Reed, 
Belmont, Davenport, Landes, Rusk, 
Bingham, Dingley, Lane, Scott, 

wen, Dunn, Lawler, Shively, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Felton, Lynch, Simmons, 
Brower, Finley, affett, Stewart, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio Fisher, Mahoney, Stone, Ky. 
Brown, J.R., Va. _ Fitch, aish, Taulbee, 
Brumm, Flood, Matson, Taylor, J. D., Ohie 
Bryce. Foran, McAdoo, ‘Thomas, Ill. 
Buckalew, Ford, cComas, Tracey, 
Burnes, Glover, McCullogh, Whiting, Mass. 
Burnett, Greenman, McShane, Vickham, 
Burrows, er, Merriman, Williams. 
Butler, Hayes, Montgomery, Wilson, W. Va. 
Campbell, F., N. Y. Heard, Morrow, Woodburn, 
Campbell, Ohio Henderson, N.O. Morse, Yardley, 
Clardy, ires, Norwood, er, 
Clements, H y O'Ferrall, Yost. 
Cockran Holmes, Outhwaite, 


So the House refused to go into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union for the purpose indicated. 

During the roll-call, the following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. Burrows with Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia, on all political 
questions until Tuesday, April 24. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Bryce with Mr. WHITE, of New York. 

Mr. MCSHANE with Mr. McCuLLoan. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi, with Mr. CUTCHEON. 

Mr. CLARDY with Mr. WHITING, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. GREENMAN with Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of New York, with Mr. BELDEN. ° 

Mr. Rusk with Mr. Brown, of Ohio. 

Mr. LANE with Mr. WICKHAM. 

Mr. Prpcock with Mr. HARMER. 

Mr. PENINGTON with Mr. tek 

Mr. TAULBEE with Mr. ANDERSON, Of Kansas. 

Mr. HAYES with Mr. FELTON. 
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Mr. Hurron with Mr. PATTON. 

Mr. YODER with Mr. FINLEY. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, with Mr, FLOOD. 

Mr. MATSON with Mr. PUGSLEY. 

Mr. Hoae with Mr. YARDLEY. 

Also, on river and harbor bill, Mr. Hoce would vote for the bill and 
Mr. YARDLEY against it. 

For this day: 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, with Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE with Mr. J. D. TAYLOR. 

Mr., MAHONEY with Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, with Mr. KELLEY. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota, with Mr. STONE, of Missouri. 

Mr. O’FERRALL with Mr. BAKER, of New York, on this vote. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 


APPROVAL OF BILLS, 


A message, in writing, was received from the President, by Mr. PRU- 
DEN, one of his secretaries. 

It was also announced that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 1262) granting the right of way to the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad through the Fort Crawford military reservation; 

An act (H. R. 5829) for the relief of Joseph Driskill; 

An act (H. R. 742) for the relief of John F. Cadwallader; 

An act (H. R. 5639) for erecting a fire-proof workshop at the Na- 
tional Armory; 

An act (H. R. 4811) for the relief of Robert Johnston, of the State 
of New York; 

An act (H. R. 7262) for the erection of a public building at Texar- 
kana, situated on both sides of the line between the States of ‘Arkansas 
and Texas; 

An act (H. R. 3796) to purchase of the widow and children of the 
late General James Shields certain swords; 

An act (H. R. 5062) for the erection of a public building at Birming- 
ham, Ala; 

An act (H. R. 1818) for the construction of a revenue-cutter for 
Charleston, S. C., in maintenance of the service, to replace the United 
States revenue-cutter McCulloch; 

An act (H. R. 8044) to change the time of the sessions of the circuit 
and district courts -of the northern division of the eastern district or 
Missouri; 

An act (H. R. 6051) regulating the time for holding the terms of the 
United States courts in the northern district of Iowa; 

An act (H. R. 5673) to give validity to certain patents for inventions 
which were irregularly executed; 

An act (H. R. 97) granting a pension to Ida B. Linthicum; 

An act (H. R. 159) granting a pension to Jane Thomas; 

An act (H. R. 407) granting a pension to G. W. Burkhart; 

An act (H. R. 416) granting a pension to Thomas H. Aulls; 

An act (H. R. 441) granting a pension to Eliza J. Currier; 

An act (H. R. 442) granting a pension to Emily B. Newell; 

An act (H. R. 782) granting a pension to Marble H. Baird; 

An act (H. R. 6879) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
convey to Anson Rudd, of the State of Colorado, certain real estate in 
the county of Fremont in said State; 

An act (H. R. 1076) authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Tennessee River at Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 

An act (H. R. 6291) for the relief of R. S. Stanley, postmaster at 
Booneville, Miss. ; 

An act (H. R. 816) granting a pension to Charlotte Broad; 

An act (H. R. 818) granting a pension to Sarah E. Pribble; 

An act (H. R. os granting a pension to Isaiah G. Mayo; 

An act (H. R. 893) granting a pension to Julia Stokes; 

An act (H. R. 2078) granting a pension to Charlotte T. Clark; 

An act (H. R. 2077) granting a pension to Mahalla Robbins; 

An act (H. R. 2416) granting a pension to Mrs. Hannah F. Brock; 

An act (H. R. 2491) granting a pension to John Bisbey; 

An act t R. 2694) granting a pension to Julia A. Griffen; 

An act (H. R. 3488) granting a pension to Mary Dull; 

An act (H. R. 3849) granting a pension to Mrs. Martha M. Bagley; 

An act (H. R. 3870) granting a pension to Albert Nevin; 

An act (H. R. 4516) granting a pension to Mrs. Delilah Agard; 

An act (H. R. 7856) granting a pension to Emma R. Johnson; 

: An ae (H. R. 5236) granting an increase of pension to Mary K. Tay- 
or; an 

An act (H. R. 7220) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Chattanooga, Tenn.,’’ approved February 
25, 1885, and the act amendatory thereof, approved February 21, 1887. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the bill S. 1938. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1938) making an additional iation for th ief of of 
the District of Galanin: i a ate a ach 


Mr. BLANCHARD. [I raise the question of consideration against 
that bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill, the Chair is advised, is also in Commit- 
tee of the Whole Honse on the state of the Union, and the only way to 
reach the object the gentleman from Louisiana has in view is to vote 
down the motion to go into Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I desire to make a brief statement, with the con- 
sent of the House. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I hope the motion to go into Committee of the 
Whole will be voted down. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. My motion is to go into Committee of the Whole, 
but I wish to make a brief statement, if the House will give consent, 
before the vote is taken. 

The SPEAKER. The question is not debatable; but if there be no 
objection the gentleman from South Carolina will be permitted to make 
a brief statement. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, the objectof my motionis, of course, 
to test the sense of the House as to whether or not it will go on with 
the District of Columbia business on this day, it having been assigned 
to us for that purpose under the rules. We have already been cut out 
of one day by the dead-lock, for which the District Committee was in 
no wise responsible. ‘There is a large accumulation of business on the 
Calendars from that committee; and I do not know of any people who 
need legislation more than the people of the District of Columbia. Of 
course, however, if the House by a majority vote sees proper to deter- 
mine that it will not take up the District business to-day, I can only 
submit gracefully. 

I make this statement in order that the House may know that I will 
consider this as a test vote whether or not they will proceed with the 
District business. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, there 
were, on a division—ayes 34, noes 87. ` 

Mr.SOWDEN. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I trust we will not have a yea-and-nay vote, as 
the sense of the Houseis evidently against us. It will dono good, and I 
hope the time will not be taken up. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I will withdraw the demand for the yeas and nays. 

So (no further count being demanded) the motion was not agreed to. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, my purpose being 
to further consider the river and harbor bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House actordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. MCMILLIN in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the further consideration of the bill the title of which the Clerk 
will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9050) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. CRAIN, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment to the 
paragraph which the House had reached when the committee rose and 
the House adjourned on Saturday. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ed 238 and 239 of the bill strike out “100” and insert ‘*150;” soit willread 

Mr. CRAIN. This, the committee will remember, is the provision 
for the improvement of Aransas Pass, in Texas. The amount proposed 
by the amendment is $15,000 less than the amount which was recom- 
mended by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors in the bill of last year, 
which failed to becomea law. If my memory in that respect is incor- 
rect I trust the chairman of the committee will correct me. Itisstated 
that this bill is large in the aggregate because it is really and substan- 
tially a bill making appropriations for two years. If so, all the better 
reason why the recommendation of the committee of $165,000 in the 
bill of the last session of Congress should not be reduced to $100,000 
in this bill, x 

When I offered an amendment on Saturday to this paragraph, in- 
creasing the amount to that which was recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers, I simply asked a favorable consideration for it at the hands 
of the Committee of the Whole. My colleague [Mr. STEWART] who 
represents an adjoining district in this Congress, and who isa member 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, took occasion to indirectly 
oppose this amendment, if I understand from the language which he 
employed in its discussion. I desire to say to him, and in presence of 
the committee, that in offering the amendment I did not intend to reflect 
either directly orindirectly upon him. I amsatisfied that he did every- 


thing in his power, that he did everything that he could conscientiously 
do in the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to secure for every place 
.| along the coastof Texas the largest possible amount of the appropria- 
tions, but at the same time I saw no objection to my acting as his coad- 
jutor in the Committee of the Whole, and asking the increase of the 
appropriation which was contained in the proposition I then submitted. 
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I have now reduced the amount which I then asked the committee 
to appro riate, from $200,900, which was the entire amount proposed 
by the Chief Engineer, to $150,000, which, as I said at the outset of my 
remarks, is $15,000 less than was appropriated in the bill which failed 
to become a law in the last session. In support of the amendment I 
ask that the Clerk read a communication addressed to me, upon this 
subject of the improvement of Aransas Pass, from a gentleman who 
was in local charge of the harbor improvement and represented the 
Government under a contract for that improvement. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
ARANSAS Pass, TEX., March 30, 1888, 
Sır: I have been for years in local charge of the harbor improvement con- 
ducted by the United States Government at this pass and am at present inspect- 
ing agent for the Government while the work is being carried on under con- 
tract. Lam perfectly familiar with all things pertaining to the pass and its im- 
provement. I have made the winds and tides and currents, with their effects, 
a study, and have carefully noted the result of all work done. In short, sir, I 
have been right on the ground here as agent for the Government, giving my 
whole time and attention to this work, and have gained so much of the confi- 
dence of all persons interested in this work that they have appealed to me to 
address you, calling your attention to the smallness of amount of money recom- 
" mended by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors for the improvement of this 
pass, asking you to call to your aid our respected Senators and your colleagues 
who are interested, or who represent a constituency who are interested in this 
ped and exert all your powers to havc the amountiucreased every dollar pos- 
e. 

Our ple have come to realize that deep water on Aransas Bar is a matter 
of vital importance to them, as the development of the country depends en- 
tirely upon it. They see bright prospects aheadin the tide of immigration tend- 
ing toward this part of Texas, and in the many capitalists seeking advantage- 

ous investments, 

The United States Government should give to the State of Texas at least one 
deep-water port in the interest of her great commerce. It should give to the 
navigators of the world one deep water on the coast of Texas as a harbor of 
refuge. There is not a port on the coast*of this great State in which a deep-sea 
vessel can seek safety in distress. With these considerations in view, I suggest 
that our Representatives make a study of the results already obtained by the 
money expended here. The reports of the United States engineers show that 
the results promised were very nearly obtained under most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, and will satisfy any observing person that had the amounts they 
recommended as asked for been appropriated, those results would have been 
realized. This bar was deepened, by Government work, from 6 feet in 1879 to 
10} feet—both at mean low tide—in 1854,and that depth was maintained until 
appropriations ceased and work suspended. 

The present officer in charge has renewed operations with the Sporopristion 
of 1886, which will soon be expended in repairing damage during delay, and all 
interested citizens of Southwest Texas pray to the honorable members of Con- 

to appropriate and place in his hands sufficient funds to enable him to carry 
is pro ects to a speedy and successful issue. 

‘The $100,000 recommended by the committee should be increased to $200,000, 
but even $150,000 would enable the engineers to make sucha showing that their 
estimates and reports would demand more attention than ever before. 

You will observe, sir, that I do not address you by virtue of my position, but 
asa citizen, by requestof my fellow-citizens on account of my long acquaintance 
with the work and thorough knowledge of the bar and pass, 

Your , most respectfully, 
$ C. H. BUTTS, 
Rockport, Tex. 


Hon. W. H. Crass, M. C., x 
Washington, D. C. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield to the gentleman from Texas, who 
wishes to be heard further. 

Mr. CRAIN. As I stated at the beginning, in offering this amend- 
ment I was not certain as to the amount which had been recommended 
by the last bill; but I called upon the chairman of the committee to 
state whether my recollection was correct or not. While the commu- 
nication was being read he handed me a copy of the bill, and I discover 
now that I was in error. The amount appropriated by that river and 
harbor bill was $101,250, instead of $165,000. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the gentleman allow a correction? 

Mr. CRAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. To this extent: The Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors in the first session of the Forty-ninth Congress recommended 
more for Aransas Pass than the amount there stated; but the Senate 
cut it down, and it was finally reduced in that manner to the $101,- 
000 the gentleman finds in the bill. 

Mr. CRAIN. My statement, then, as to the action of the House is 
correct. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. ‘Theappropriation was larger than this, but the 
Senate reduced it. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. I wish to say a word in reply to the state- 
ment of my colleague that on last Saturday I opposed his amendment. 
I deny that I gave any opposition to it, and Iam not willing that the 
ReEcorpD should show by the remark of my colleague that I made any 
opposition. 

As every member of the House who was present knows, what I said 
was that I felt called upon, asa member of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, in vindication of my course as a member of the committee, to 
state the rule adopted by the committee in making appropriations. I 
stated we had to be governed by the reports of the engineers in charge 
of the work, and that notwithstanding more thana million of dollars was 
recommended by the officer in charge of the work, that estimate by the 
Chief of Engineers was cut down to $200,000. But the rule we had 
adopted was to give from 40 to 50 percent. of the estimate of the Chief 
of Én A this instance we gave 50 per cent. of what was asked 
for the improvement of the Aransas Pass, and I, as a member of the 
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committee, representing on that committee not only the interests of 
Texas but the interests of every State of this Union, could ask no more 
for Texas than for other States. 

I undertook also on Saturday to say that so far as the amendment of 
my colleague was concerned I had no objection to it if the House sought 
to adopt it. I stand to-day as I did then, offering no opposition to his 
amendment, but vindicating myself as a member of the committee as 
regards the amount appropriated for the State of Texas. . 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors is op- * 
posed tothe amendmentof my friend from Texas [Mr. CRAIN]. Aran- 
sas Pass is fairly treated. The estimate for the improvement there 
was $200,000. We give it $100,000, or 50 per cent. of the estimate. 
This is $50,000 less than was appropriated in the last appropriation bill: 

We have given that harbor 50 per cent. of the estimate, which is a 
little larger than the percentage at other localities. It is true this bill 
is some millions larger than the bill of 1886; but it must be remem- 
bered that the present bill includes considerably more items for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors than did the bill of 1886. 

Mr. WISE. I do not propose to detain the House more than a mo- 
ment. I think itis proper to call attention to one fact which must 
stare every member in the face when he reads the page upon which the 
gentleman from Texas offers this amendment. I do not think any sec- 
tional feelings ought to govern us in making appropriations for rivers 
and harbors. I think each appropriation should stand upon its own 
merits. But Ido not think all the money embraced in this bill ought to 
be expended in one State. 

I want to call attention to the fact that on the page the gentleman’s 
amendmentis offered $975,000 are appropriated for these improvements 
in the State of Texas, and more than half of that $975,000 is expended 
or to be expended in the district represented by my friend from Texas, 
I do not think he has any reason to complain of the Committee on Riv- 
ers and Harbors or of his colleague on that committee, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. STEWART]. ' 

Mr. CRAIN. If I represent a district which ought to be improved, 
should not the money be spent there ? 

Mr. WISE. You have got one-twentieth of the whole bill. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN]. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. NUTTING. I desire unanimous consent to return to the items 
relating to New York City, which were passed over the other day. My 


colleagues who are interested in those items are now here. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. I hope that will not be insisted upon at this 
time. 


Mr. NUTTING. Very well; I withdraw the request. 

Mr. CRISP. My colleague from Georgia [Mr. Norwoop], who is 
unavoidably absent, has written me asking that an amendment be of- 
fered to the portion of this bill in relation to the harbor at Savannah, 
Unfortunately that item has been passed. I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to go back to that part of the bill that I may present the amend- 
ment which my colleague desired to offer. 

Mr. BLANCHARD, I feel compelled to object. I would have to 
oppose the amendment if offered, and I think I will save time by now 
interposing an objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the next section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Improving Brazos Santiago Harbor, Texas: Continuing improvement, $25,000, 


Mr. CRAIN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 241, strike out $25,000 and insert $100,000, 


Mr. CRAIN. Insupport of this amendment I propose to offer some 
data for the consideration of the Committee of the Whole. 

The lower Rio Grande Valley comprises, on the Texas side, more than 
600,000 acres of splendid agricultural land, which only awaits facilities 
for-transportation of its products to be opened up by farmers. Two 
crops of corn are produced annually, while it is unsurpassed, by reason 
of climate and grasses, for producing or breeding fine stock. 

It has been demonstrated here for several years that the river-bottom 
lands will readily produce from 30 to 40 tons of sugar-cane per acre, 
each ton insuring easily 150 pounds of sugar; and the cane needs re- 
planting only once in several years. 

There is a sufficient population and enough land between Carrizo and 
the mouth of the Rio Grande to produce annually 50,000 bales of cot- 
ton alone on each side of the river. That would make the cotton trade 
alone worth $2,500,000, and it is certainly to the interest of the United 
States to encourage this export trade. . 

Cameron, Hidalgo, and Starr Counties have an area in the aggregate 
of 5,000,000 acres, with a population of, very likely, near 40,000. This 
vast territory and large population have, as yet at least, no other means 
of communication than over Brazos Santiago Bar. 

This is the gateway to Tamaulipas, the only State in Mexico of any 
agricultural importance, and the great future highway into Mexico and 
South America, doubtless, will run within 25 miles of Brazos Santiago, 

This is an important military point, and in case of trouble with 
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Mexico, a contingency very likely to occur, a good harbor at Brazos 
Santiago would be of inestimable advantage to the United States. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment oftered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN]. 
The amendment was rejected. 
+ Mr. STONE, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out this 
paragraph. Upon examining the report of the engineer I find that this 


work was inaugurated in 1881, its object being tofix the channel across 
the bar and deepen it. Since 1881 there have appropriated $222,- 
500 for this work, exclusive of $6,000 appropriated jn 1878, to remove 
a wreck. The work hasbeen going on for six or seven years, and the 
sum of $185,204.17 had been expended up to July 1, 1887. The Chief 
of Engineers, in his report, uses this language: 

‘The total amount expended to June 30, 1887, is $185,204.17, including outstand- 
ing liabilities. It has not as yet resulted in any useful effect upon the bar. 

This sum of nearly $200,000, after seven years of experimenting, has 
resulted, by the admission of the engineer, in absolutely no good what- 
ever, and a scheme is now on foot to change the system of carrying on 
the work. Lieut. George A. Zenn, with a corps of enginéers and a 
party, was sent out from Galveston on June 24, 1887, to procure in- 
formation required as a basis upon which to project a new plan of im- 

rovement. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas, Will the gentleman please state what 
are the lines of the bill he proposes to strike out? 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. Lines240 and 241. Mr. Chairman, both 
the Chief Engineer and the engineer in charge state in their reports that 
no reliable estimate of the amount of money can be made until thein- 
formation now being sought is obtained. Here, then, is a work begun 
in 1881 which it was estimated by the engineers would cost $678,084.50 
to complete. They had figured down even to the exact number of 
cents that would be required to construct the work; but after six or 
seven years of experimenting, and the expenditure of $185,000, it stands 
admitted by the engineers themselves that the work is a failure and 
that no further progress will be made in it until reports are obtained 
from the engineers who were sent out from Galveston in June last to 
survey and examine the bar and ascertain what system is best adapted 
to its improvement. $ 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SOWDEN was recognized, and yielded his time to Mr. STONE, of 
Missouri. 

Mr. STONE, of. Missouri. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call the 
attention of the House to the money statement made by the engineers. 
The act of 1886 appropriated $37,500 for this work, and at that time 
there was on hand, coming over from previous appropriations, $336.28, 
makinga total amount on hand of $37,836.28 on August 5, 1886, the 
date of the approval of the act. 

Since that time only $540.45 have been expended, including out- 
standing liabilities, leaving on hand on July 1, 1887, $37,295.83. In 
1886, I say, we appropriated $37,500 for this work, and at Jast accounts 
we still had on hand over $37,000 of that money, with no definite plan 
determined upon for its expenditure, and with a surveying party sent 
out to examine the harbor and ascertain what work was necessary and 
to report a plan of improvement. It seems to me, sir, that, with the 
entire appropriation of 1886 on hand at the beginning of this fiscal year, 
under the conditions stated, this additional appropriation is wholly 
unnecessary, and it swells the aggregate of this enormous appropria- 
So bill for which this House, if it passes, will be criticised and con- 

emned, 

I move to strike out the item. 

Mr.STEWART, of Texas. Mr. Chairman, Brazos Santiago is atthe 
mouth of the Rio Grande River. It is the only outlet to the sea for the 
extreme western portion of Texas, and the gentleman will observe that 
in this instance the Committee on Rivers and Harbors departed from 
their rule and allowed only 25 per cent. of the amount recommended by 
the engineer. The amount recommended by the engineer, notwith- 
standing the fact that a surveying party was out, was $100,000, and, 
because of the fact that this was a river and harbor bill for two years 
instead of for one, last year’s bill having failed to become a law for 
want of the signature of the President, we thought we would give $25,- 
000 u the recommendation of the engineer in charge of the work 
that $100,000 was needed, thinking and feeling as we did and do that 
that was a proper appropriation to be made and that the amount on 
hand would be very small considering the difficulties and obstacles to 
navigation at that point. I think that we did right in that. I think 
this sum ought to be left in the bill, and, in fact, I have no objection 
to the amendment offered by my colleague [Mr. CRAIN], but because 
of the report to which I have referred, we departed from our rule in 
this instance and allowed only 25 per cent. of the amount recommended 
by the engineer, which, added to the amount now on hand, considering 
the fact that they have had no appropriation now for two years, is but 
avery meager sum for the benefit of the commercial interests involved 
in this improvement. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. In addition to what has been said by the gen- 
tleman from Texas, I will merely say that Brownsville, which is the 
town at Brazos Santiago, and is connected directly with it, has some six 
or seven thousand people. There is a custom-house located there; a reg- 


ular line of Morgan steam-ships plies between Brazos Santiago and Gal- 
veston. Besides that, a number of schooners and sloops enter there, 
and very considerable commerce is carried on in that way. The col- 
lections of revenue there amount to $32,500 a year more than this ap- 
propriation of $25,000. ‘The appropriation for Brazos Santiago, there- 
fore, is amply warranted by the facts of the case, 

The question being taken, the amendment of Mr. SToNE, of Mis- 
souri, was not agreed to. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. I move now to amend by striking out 
‘$25,000 ” and inserting ‘'$10,000.” 

In reply to my friend from Texas, who says that the engineers rec- 
ommended an appropriation of $100,000 and that the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors reduced that estimate to $25,000, I wish to say, with all 
due respect to the opinion of the engineers, that I am really unable to 
understand how they could make any intelligent estimate of the amount 
of money required for a given improvement until they had first deter- 
mined what the improyement was to be. This estimate was made 
within a week after thesurveying party was sentout to Brazos Santiago 
and before any report whatever had been received from them. 

My friend from Louisiana [Mr, BLANCHARD] talks about the com- 
merce at that harbor. I hold inmy hand a report embracing the com- 
mercial statistics of Brazos Santiago. Instead of there being a very ex- 
tensive line of Morgann steamers coming inand out of that place, this 
report says: 

There enters and clears about once every ten or twelve da 
Morgan line steamer of about 1,000 tons burden, at presentthe Aransas, of 678.73 
tons; the following-named schooners in the lumber trade between this port and 
Calcasieu, La. : chiefly the. George Locke, Catha, Minerva, Leman No. 3, Hen- 
rietta, Lottie Mayo, Willie, Ann, Tilly, Ida, and Quintana. They make fre- 


quent trips, say about sixty during the year, carry no passengers, and not being 
recorded in this district, tonnage can not be given. 3 


What do they bringand what do they carry away in the form of freight? 

They bring here cargoes of lumber, and generally take away cargoes of bones. 

Here, then, is a harbor which, so far as the statistics made by inter- 
ested parties show, instead of being an outlet for the immense commerce 
of a rich and fertile country, is visited by vessels which bring in a little 
lumberand take out a few dry bones—what kind of bones I donot know. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. STONE, of Mis- 
souri, it was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ay hemes of entrance to Galveston Harbor: Continuing improvement, 


during the a 


Mr. BOUTELLE. I move to amend by striking out the last word. 
Mr. Chairman, this item is one of those which illustrate the character- 
isties of this bill, to which in my previous remarks I have called atten- 
tion. Here are two items, one of $500,000and the other of $100,000 for 
the harbor and the ship-channel at Galveston, Tex. I have taken oc- 
casion to look over some figures showing the appropriations made since 
this system of river and harbor improvements was inaugurated; and as 
I examined the figures I have observed the rapid upward slide in the 
liberality and magnificence of some of those appropriations. 

This appropriation of $600,000 for the single harbor of Galveston 
represents a project which, as stated in the engineer’s reports, involves 
for the harbor an ultimate expenditure in round numbers of $8,478,000, 
and for the ship-channel an expenditure of $813,000, making the enor- 
mous aggregate of $9,291,553 for the improvement of that port, and the 
appropriation proposed in this billis buta step on that magnificent high- 
way of expenditure which is opened up by the report of the engineers. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, when it is considered that the intended ultimate 
expenditure for the improvement of this single harbor on the Gulf ag- 
gregates almost as much as the entire amount which had been appro- 
priated from the beginning of the Government to the year 1862 for the 
whole coast and interior of the Empire State of New York it seems to 
me we have abundant cause to look into the character of such extraor- 
dinary appropriations. 

In the executive documents, showing the statistics of these improve- 
ments from the beginning of the Government, I find these suggestive fig- 
ures: New YorkState, including all of itsriverand harbor improvements 
from the beginning of the Government, has received $10,237,000. The 
great State of New Jersey, with its immense coast line, with its enor- 
mous and valuable commerce, has received altogether $1,099,000 ; Mas- 
sachusetts, $3,119,000 ; Maine, $1,475,000. Georgia, witli its great har- 
bors and rivers and water-courses, has received only $1,412,000 from 
the organization of the Government, and Illinois, with all its enormous 
interests of water-borne traffic, has received in the same period but 
$2,672,000. In other words, as I have said before, the project for the 
improvementof the single harbor of Galveston involves almost as much 
money as has been spent in the State of New York since the Govern- 
ment was formed, and carries more than the aggregate amount which 
has been expended for the improvement of rivers and harbors in New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Maine, Georgia, and Illinois since the inception 
of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, it strikes me that these comparisons should at least 
cause us to pause and inquire as to the character of the operation which 
has been carried on at such an extraordinary expense. In the first 


place, we might well consider the importance of the port, the volume 
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and extent of its business, and its relative claim on the expenditure of 
the Government asa great entrepot and outlet for trade and commerce. 

I will not, however, go into that, because I think that in this House 
the relative importance of the trade, present and prospective, of Galves- 
ton, Tex., as one of the seaports of our country, is tolerably well under- 
stood. Ihave no desire to depreciate or belittle it, but, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is my duty to remind the House—not to call its attention orig- 
inally to the fact, because the fact has been hitherto pointed out, but to 
remind the House—that this enormous expenditure which is proposed 
in this project is not brought before us with the highest recommenda- 
tion of its utility, but stands discredited by those who have been sent 
to represent the business and other interests of Texas on this floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will take the floor and yield my time to the 
gentleman from Maine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. STEWART]. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I hope the gentleman from Texas will allow me 
to go on and finish this portion of my remarks. 

Mr.STEWART. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I thank thegentleman. My purpose, Mr. Chair- 
man, is to call attention to the statements of those representative men 
tending to show that the project upon which it is proposed to expend 
this money is of doubtful character, to say the least. It has been de- 
clared on the floor of the House by eminent gentlemen, who ought to 
be qualified to speak in regard to the interest and the needs and the 
condition of that section of Texas, that this proposed work is not only 
not calculated to benefit the trade and commerce of Galveston, but has 
been up to this time an absolute waste and an actual detriment to that 
harbor. 

I call the attention of the House to the remarks made on that sub- 

ect on the 29th of January, 1885, by the Hon. Mr. REAGAN, then a 
epresentative in this body. He was at that time advocating a differ- 
ent kind of expenditure—a different plan for the improvement of Gal- 
veston Harbor. He then represented a portion of Texas in this branch 
of Congress, and since he made that speech he has been sent to the 
Senate, perhaps on account of the frankness with which he denounced 
such proposed expenditure of the public money at that time. 

He said with regard to the expenditure on these jetties for the im- 
provement of the channel of Galveston: 

Iwill answer the gentleman, Mr. Chairman. For eleven years this Congress 
has been most liberal in its appropriation for the harbor of Galveston. It has 
required expenditures there to be made under the direction of the Engineer 
Corps of the United States. It has expended in the attempted prosecution of 
that work about one million and a half dollars. That money has been ex- 
pended and substantially no progress has been made. 

In another place he says in relation to this expenditure of money on 
Galveston Harbor: 

It is true a million and a half of dollars have been expended from first to last, 
and there is but little difference in the condition of the harbor now and when 
the expenditure was commenced, 

But, Mr, Chairman, I do not rest my criticism of this project on what 
has been said of it by the gentleman who has gone to the other House. 
I desire to call attention to the views expressed on the same subject 
by a gentleman who now holds a very high representative position on 
the Democratic side, the present chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, a gentleman who is now at the head of a great scheme in- 
volving the reorganization of the entire commercial and manufacturing 
system of the country, who certainly ought to be an authority ona 
question of this kind in hisown State. The Hon. ROGER Q. MILLson 
the 31st day of January, 1885, stated as follows in regard to this pro- 
posed expenditure: 

Such was the result of the work of the United States engineers at Galveston. 
Weare told they are men of great learning, that they have been educated at 
West Point by the Government; that they are learned and skillful, and all that. 
Their success has been precisely the same at Galveston that it was at the mouth 
of the Mississippi River, and precisely the same at Brownsville that it was at 
Galveston and at the mouth of the Mississippi River, and that is, their success is 
ex by the word “failure.” 

in 1874 they began the work of the improvement of Galveston Harbor by the 
“ rabionnade ” system. The engineersall expressed confidence that this system 
was a success, They never faltered in their devotion to it, and never wavered 
in their confidence of procuring what they undertook to get, that is, 18 feet of 
water on the bar. But in 1879 the gabionnade system was abandoned, swept 
away, and it has gone “ where the woodbine twineth.”’ 


Laughter] 
Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two lines. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt his col- 
league [Mr. MILLS] in the midst of his remarks. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I say I hope the gentleman will not interrupt his 
colleague, but allow this quotation from his colleague’s remarks to be 
completed. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman need not trouble himself; the remarks 
are already in the RECORD. > 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But I want to read them again. 

Mr. MILLS. _Once will do. 

Mr. COX. They are all right. 


Mr. STEWART, of Texas. I have accorded to the gentleman from 
Maine all the time it is proper for me to yield; and as a member of the 
committee I feel that it is necessary or incumbent upon me to say some- 
thing in regard to this appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, before addressing myself to the question before the 
committee I desire to express my sincere regret that anything like sece 
tioualism should have been brought into a discussion of this bill. I 
stated, on a former occasion during this discussion, that in considering 
places where the public money was to be appropriated for such improve- 
ments we were not governed by State limits or State lines; but we con- 
ceived that the only jurisdiction Congress had over the matter was be- 
cause of the fact that these ports belonged to the United States, and we 
gave consideration to the improvement of these different placcs for 
which we have appropriated money, not because they happened to be 
embraced within the limits of a State, but because they were harbors 
that belonged to this great Government, and this Government was ap- 
propriating money for the improvement of them. 

I stated also on a former occasion that before the committee attempted 
to deal with these subjects we found it necessary to be governed by 
some sort of rule. What better rule, I ask, could we have adopted 
than the reports of the different officers of the Government on these 
various works and in charge of them? We adopted, as a means of 
guiding us in the appropriations we made, these reports; and, as I have 
stated, whilst it was not a rule to which we adhered in all cases and 
at all times, we did most generally adhere to that rule of giving from 
40 to 50 per cent. of the appropriations demanded for the improvement 
of these different points. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, in regard to Galveston. Thisis the great com- 
mercial emporium of the great State of Texas. It is the largest city in 
our State; and if results commensurate with the amount of money ex- 
pended there have not been obtained, it is not due altogether to the 
obstacles to the improvement of the navigation at Galveston, norshould 
I say that it is due to the ignorance or inefficiency of the officers who 
had the work in charge. Every one who has familiarized himself with 
jetty works must know that they are somewhat tentative in their 
character; and that the engineers, from the experience gained in the 
prosecution of the work, and from the result of the tides upon the works 
themselves, have often been compelled to change their plans, for some- 
times these plans have failed. 

This, I admit, is the misfortune at Galveston. A large amount of 
money was appropriated, which resulted in no practical benefit. Butin 
1882 the jetty works were commenced there, after a survey by a board 
of competent engineers of the United States Army. Unfortunately they 
adopted the mattress system, and the mattresses were destroyed by the 
teredo; and, perhaps, there was subsidence of the mattresses themselves 
because of the weight placed upon them. In view of the experience of 
the past the plan has been changed again, and instead of using wooden 
mattresses, subject to the attacks of the teredo, they usestoneand granite; 
and the recommendation made by the officer in charge at Galveston for 
the necessary works on this plan was $3,000,000. The Chief Engineer 
saw proper to cut that estimate down to $1,000,000; and we, adhering 
to the rule that was adopted in other States, and to which I have re- 
ferred, gave 50 per cent. of the amount recommended by the Chief En- 
gineer. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no more important work in this whole 
country than the improvement of the harbor of Galveston. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CULBERSON was recognized, and yielded his time to Mr. 
STEWART. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. Without going into a detailed, state- 
ment of the work that has been done there, let me say to the commit- 
tee that there are two projects: One to extend these sea-walls out to 
and across the bar, which, it is believed, and the engineer so expresses 
the opinion, will give 18 feet of water. By extending them farther a 
depth of 30 feet of water can be obtained. To accomplish the first 
will require $3,000,000, but by the second plan it is estimated that 
$7,000, 000 would be required. : 

Galveston is one of the chief cotton ports of the United States. It 
has a very large and steadily increasing trade. The Engineer’s Report 
shows that there is commerce there amounting annually to some $73,- 
000,000. There is a tonnage there of 250 steam-vessels and more than 
296 sail vessels that enter and depart from that port annually. The 
tonnage amounts to 448,801. And back of this port is the great State 
of Texas with its immense resources, with a population now of per- 
haps two and one-half millions of people, continually increasing in 
number, in property, in products, in wealth, and the chief seaport for 
that great Stateis this city of Galveston. But not only is Texas, great 
as is the empire of that State, benefited, but I say that all the coun- 
try lying between the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains is 
directly interested in the improvement of this harbor; for the time is 
not far distant, if there be proper legislation upon the part of Congress, 
when we will have the trade not only of Mexico, but of all the States 
of Central and South America; and when that is done it is not within 
the power of the human mind to conceive of the amount of commerce 
that will pass through this outlet at Galveston. The West is directly 
interested. ‘The whole country is interested in the project. 
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I remember well, sir—I believe it was in the Forty-eighth Congress— 
when a Representative from Galveston attempted to have stricken from 
the appropriation bil! the amount set apart for that port, in order that 
this improvement might be under private contract, when the honora- 
ble senior member of this House, Judge KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, 
rose in his place and objected, saying that Galveston did not belong to 
Texas, but to the whole country; that it wasa port of the United States, 
and not of Texas alone. 

I appeal to the members of this House to let this appropriation re- 
main undisturbed. This is only half what the Chief of Engineers asks. 
By that amount great good will be done. It will deliver Galveston and 
the State of Texas in a measure from the control of the railroads in that 
State. [Applause. ] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I do not think the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
STEWART] could have understood me when he thought that I was look- 
ing at this proposition from any sectionalstandpoint. There was noth- 
ing sectional in my remarks. They were entirely practical. When he 
interrupted me I was about to read the remarks of the distinguished 
senior Representative from Texas [Mr. MILLs], to show that in his 
opinion this was a useless expenditure of money. I will continue my 
reading from that point. Mr. MILLS says: 

But in 1879 the gabionnade system was abandoned, swept away, and it has gone 
“where the woodbine twiueth.”’ It has gone out into the wide sea, and the 
$527,000 expended by the Government to make a channel by the gabionnade 
system has been sunk in the depths of the sea. In 1879 the mattress system was 
adopted. A jetty4j} miles in length was constructed at a cost of $975,000, includ- 
ing $100,000 contributed by the city of Galveston. The total amount expended 
up to the present is $1,578,000. That single jetty was to perform wonders, and 
it did perform wonders. There is something strange about it to one who does 
not comprehend fully the science ofengineering. It deepened the water. There 
is no doubt about that, for the engineers tell us so in their report. But it deep- 
ened it on the wrong side of the jetty. 

It was the design of the engineers that the channel should be on the north 

side of the jetty, but the water refused, and cut the channel on the south side. 
‘The engineers designed that the south side should be shoaled, but the water de- 
termined to shoal the north side, and they cut a channel from 4 to 8 feet deep 
on the south side. The water was 12 feet deep on the bar when the work be- 
ganin 1874, In September, 1875, a heavy storm came and plowed out a chan- 
nel 9 inches deep. Now they have 13 feet of water, and there is 3 inches of that 
13 feet involved Th a contest between the engineers and the clerk of the weather 
as to who is entitled to claim it. 
In addition to the grand success of getting a channel on the wrong side of the 
jetty, they have turned the current of the Gulf along the shore of the island, 
which is cutting it away and threatening the permanent destruction of that part 
of the island and the submerging of housesalong with the jetty in the waters of 
the Gulf. Such have been the achievements of our engineers. The people of 
‘Texas have no confidence in obtaining deep water under their plans, and they 
look for success only by the adoption of the plans of Eads at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and thatis by raised jetties, contining the outflow to the channel 
and making it do the dredging. 

Mr. CRAIN. When was that? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Does the gentleman ask when this speech was 
delivered ? 

Mr. CRAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Ihave been reading from the speech of Mr. MILLs, 
on the 31st of January, 1885. 

I say, as I said before, that every word of that criticism, which was 
justly applied to the work going on at Galveston at that time, applies 
as justly to the work going on to-day. And it does seem to me that 
this testimony, so emphatic, so unqualified, coming from so high a 
source, declaring that not only does this work fail to produce the result 
desired but that it has produced damage and is fast destroying the com- 
merce of that great commercial emporium which my friend has depicted 
in such glowing colors, the realization of which I should be very happy 
to see. 

I say, in view of the fact that the House is advised up to this time 
by the men best qualified, or who ought to be best qualified, to speak 
as to the work carried on at that point, that the expenditure is extrav- 
agant, is wasteful, is worse than useless, is destructive: it does seem to 
me that Congress ought to pause before going forward with an expend- 
iture which in the aggregate is to involve not only this outlay of $9,- 
291,000 for this one port, but is also to involve, if these statements are 
true, the probability of seriously if not permanently injuring the har- 
bor of Galveston. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BAYNE. When the proposition of Captain Eads was made to 
improve the harbor of Galveston I opposed it with all the energy and 
ability I had at command. I felt very certain it would not prove a 
successful scheme for the improvement of that harbor. It was a won- 
derful measure, which handed over really to Captain Eads between 
eight and nine million dollars without responsibility and without a 
bond, and enabled him to go to work and improve that harbor in his own 
way and according to a plan which had not yet been devised. When 
he appeared before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House 
and was questioned as to his plans he said he proposed to place the jetties 
from one to two thousand feet apart, and from that time on I believe 
the conclusion of the engineers all over the country, and the common 
sense of Americans everywhere, was that the scheme, if it had been 
undertaken, would have proved an absolute failure. Congress was hap- 
pily delivered from that grievous mistake by the opposition made to 
the measure in the House of Representatives. The able Representative 
from the State of Texas [Mr. STEWART] had no confidence in it, and 
was one of those who opposed it. Before that time various schemes 


for the improvement of the harbor at Galveston had been undertaken, 
and almost every scheme proposed and put partially in practice had 
proved a failure. But the appropriation on this bill is on a different 
basis. A board of engineers went there, examined the harbor, ascer- 
tained the difficulties in the way, and have devised a scheme for the 
improvement ofthe harbor of Galveston, which I believe is going to be 
as successful as any scheme which can be devised for any harbor sim- 
ilarly situated and having similar characteristics. 

It appears to be admitted by the board which has recommended this 
scheme that there will always be more or less dredging required in that 
harbor to keep the channel open. I think thatis correct; but notwith- 
standing the fact that no scheme is possible which will enable that har- 
bor to clear its own channel, and notwithstanding the fact that dredging 
will always be necessary in order to keep an open channel-way there, 
I think every patriotic man throughout the entire country will admit 
that that harbor, with its great commerce, should be afforded the best 
facilities possible, and should have liberal appropriations made for its 
improvement by the Congress of the United States. That was the feel- 
ing of the Committee on Rivers and Harbor, and after having had this 
scheme submitted to them, after having examined it as critically as they 
knew how, and after having compared it with those that had gone be- 
fore, the committee felt satisfied that it was proper to make this appro- 
priation for that harbor. I think that if my friend from Maine [ Mr. 
BouTELLE] understood the situation as fully as the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors do, he would not hesitate to vote for the appropri- 
ation, and he certainly would not interpose against the scheme, under 
which the Engineer Department is now working, objections which were 
made to a prior and entirely different scheme. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Do I understand my friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. BAYNE] to differ with the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BAYNE. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Minis. At that 
time, unfortunately, there were a number of persons who fayored the 
Eads scheme. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Iam not speaking of the arguments in favor of 
the Eads scheme, but of the arguments against the other scheme. Did 
you approve of that? 

Mr. BAYNE. No, sir. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I thought you did. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Bou- 
TELLE] said that he did not propose to discuss this from a sectional 
standpoint, and yet he, representing a prohibition district, proposes to 
deprive my district of water. [Laughter.] If that is not sectional I 
do not know whatis. Whatever may have been said three or four years 
ago by my colleague, Mr. MILLS, or by Mr. REAGAN, with reference 
to the scheme that was then pending for the improvement of this har- 
bor, it does not apply to the scheme that has now been adopted under 
the auspices of the Chief of Engineers himself, who was one of the board 
of survey that condemned the very scheme which the gentleman from 
Maine condemns. à 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Idonotcondemnit. The gentleman from Texas 
condemns it. Now, will the gentleman [Mr. CRAIN] make it clear 
what change has been made? 

Mr. CRAIN. Yes,sir. In the first place the original plan contem- 
plated submerged jetties. In the next place it contemplated walls 
built of mattresses and of rock. It was discovered, however, that in 
the Gulf there is a marine insect, called the teredo, which destroyed 
these mattresses, and, as a result, the work dome under that scheme 
deteriorated whenever the appropriations failed to pass the House or 
whenever the meager appropriations doled out were used up by the 
engineers in charge. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. When did the engineers of the United States dis- 
cover that there was a teredo in the waters of Texas? 

Mr. CRAIN. Several years ago, when this board of survey was ap- 
pointed to go down there and make a survey. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I thought that discovery was a very old one. 

Mr. CRAIN. Under the new plan the jetties are built up at least 5 
feet above high-water mark. They are constructed notof wooden mat- 
tresses, which are subject to the ravages of the teredo; they are built | 
of solid masonry, sometimes concrete, sometimes large blocks of stone. 
They are 7,500 feet apart, instead of being, as I believe the others were, 
10,000 feet apart. In addition to that, as was suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE], it is contemplated to do such 
dredging as may be found necessary to keep thesiltin motion. Those 
are the distinguishing features of the two systems. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, in justice to my colleague, the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. MILLS], and to the former 
Representative here, who is now in the Senate of the United States [Mr. 
REAGAN], I wish to say that the very scheme which they then advo- 
cated is the scheme which is being carried out to-day, with but one 
difference; that is in regard to the width between the jetties. I have 
stated the distinguishing features of these two different schemes, the 
one which they condemned then, and which they would doubtless con- 
demn now, and which bas been condemned by the Government engi- 
neers under the auspices of a board of survey appointed by General 
John Newton, one of the members of that board being the distinguished 
officer who is now Chief of Engineers of the United States Army. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendment is exhausted. Does 
the gentleman from Texas withdraw his formal amendment? 

Mr. CRAIN. Ido. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maine withdraw his 
formal amendment? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Ido. I move now to Strike out the last three 
words. Fe 

Mr. Chairman, I notice that the only statement in contradiction of 
my suggestion that this present scheme is practically and substantially 
identical with that which met the sweeping condemnation that I have 
read from the speeches of Texas Representatives in the Forty-eighth 
Congress has come from the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] who 
has more recently entered this body. Ido not hear any such con- 
tradiction from the gentleman who made the criticism in 1885 or from 
either of his colleagues who were then on this floor. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. If the gentleman will allow me I will 
say that my colleague [Mr. CRAIN] has stated the fact. It appearsin 
the Engineer’s Report that the jetties, which were originally placed 
10;500 feet apart, have been changed so as to be 7,000 feet apart; and in- 
stead of being submerged jetties, according to the original project, they 
are now raised 5 feet above mean low tide. That is substantially the 
plan recommended by Captain Eads. - 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Then the gentlemań understands that this proj- 
ect has been so modified as to avoid the criticisms which I have read 
and which were made in a previous Congress by the Representatives 
from Texas. Iam unable to understand the matter in that way, and 
I do not predicate my views on scientific knowledge of my own, for I 
do not pretend to be a specialist in engineering or in harbor improve- 
ments; but in contradiction of the impressions of my friends from 
Texas [Mr. CRAIN and Mr. STEWART], who are undoubtedly sincere 
in believing that there has been a radical change in this project, I vent- 
ure to quote from a recent report, as Jate as February 20, 1886, by a 
very distinguished engineering officer of this Government, who has had 
a great deal of experience in these matters of river and harbor improve- 
ments; the officer, I may say, under whose direction these improvements 
were carried on for many years while he occupied the position of Chief 
of Eng neers, and a gentleman who adds to his other qualifications as 
a witness one which may not perhaps tend to discredit him on the other 
side of the House, that of being such an old-fashioned Jacksonian Dem- 
ocrat that it is currently reported that the mayor of New York has 
persuaded him to retain an important position in that city until after 
the Presidential election, notwithstanding the earnest desire of the 
President of the United States to appoint him to another high office 
under the Government, the position at the head of the Coast Survey. 
I refer to General John Newton, of the Engineer Corps, an authority 
that will hardly be questioned. 

I do not propose to read his report in anything like its entirety; but 

I can understand the English his statements here, made 
more than a year after the criticism of the gentleman from Texas, are 
intended to be a direct refutation of those statements, a reiteration of 
his belief in the utility of the project then being carried ont, and an 
assertion that the present scheme is substantially and practically acon- 
tinuation of the original project. He says, speaking of this matter, 
that the use of concrete in place of wood was adopted as far back as 
1874 and is nothing novel. He goes on: 

he i the jetti i ri j How- 
cl, was, however, modified by inclining the peers jetty te oy hag re and 
by the recommendation of the board t, after carrying out the two — a 
certain distance, about half their proposed length, observations should be made 
with the view of changing their directions; that is, bringing them nearer to- 
oe EE between low jetties and high jetties is one of degree, not of 
kind, though it has been industriously promulgated that their effects are dia- 
metrically opposite. a : 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Ifthe gentleman from Maine desires to go on, 
I will yield to him. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Iam very much obliged to the gentleman. It 
will make my remarks more connected to continue them now and will 
not take any more time. 

I was trying to show that according to General Newton’s report there 
has been no substantial departure from the original scheme; and here 
on page 3 of Executive Document No. 85 (Forty-ninth Congress, first 
session) is a very pertinent paragraph, the significance of which is in- 
creased by a recollection of the very pointed strictures upon the United 
States Engineer Corps which I recently read. General Newton says: 


It will be noted that the date of this report is prior to the commencement of 
the south jetty by Colonel Mansfield, and this fact constitutesa sufficient answer 
to the less and false statement said to have been uttered upon the floor of 
Congress, that the north jetty was in condition to act when the south jetty had 
been finished, and that the want of success in deepenihg the bar berrad. that 
the plan of the engineers had been a total failure; whereas there was but one 

ty, the south, the portion of the north jetty constructed having been years 

fore the speech swallowed up in the sand. 

This refers, presumably, to the speech of the gentleman from Texas 
which I read. : y 

General Newton goes on further to say in regard to the criticism that 
the current had cut a channel on the wrong side of the jetties: 

The trenches on either side of the jetties are not of unusual occurrence in such 
situations. In the Ý caege-104 case they have been attributed to the overfall of the 
tides, and may be due also to the racing of the waves along the jetties. 
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Still further he says: 


I invite particular attention to the conclusions of the board that a great con- 
traction of the channel by jetties would but slightly increase the velocities of 
the currents and extreme depth in the channel, while it would on the other 
hand ruin the h r of Galveston, as well as expose the jetties to destruction, 

This is as direct a contradiction of the criticisms made on the floor 
of the House by the Representatives from Texas as could well be put into 
officiallanguage; and it is made by the then Chiefof Engineers, General 
John Newton, in vindication of his claim that the operations originally 
projected by the United States Engineer Corps were not subject to the 
criticisms which had been leveled at them in this House, and that they 
are continued to this day without substantial modification. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, the objection the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. BouTELLE] has raised to this appropriation is deserv- 
ing ofattention, Let us examine it. The port of Galveston is one of 
the greatest importance, The statistics which were presented before 
the Committee on Riyers and Harbors show the annual commerce there 
is of the value of $75,000,000, and that there enter at the port five 
hundred and fifty vessels a year, two hundred and fifty of which are 
steam-vessels. 

There can be, therefore, no questionabout the importance of this har- 
bor. The question, then, is whether Congress is pursuing the proper 
course to arrive at the end desired, which is the deepening of the water 
in the harbor to benefit the commerce which gathers there. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] refers to the year 1885, 
when a certain debate took place in this House. Mr. Chairman, I was 
a member of the House at that time, and a member of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, and I participated in the action of the House 
which resulted in the striking out of the bill of that year a large appro- 
priation for Galveston Harbor. The striking out of that clause of the 
bill had the concurrence of my judgment. 

The appropriation stricken out was in continuation of a plan begun 
several years prior to that time. The striking out of the clause was 
justified by the showing made that the plan the engineers were follow- 
ing was not a proper one and had resulted in no good and would not 
result in any. To err is human, and the Engineer Corps of the United 
States Army is no exception to that general rule. It was shown that 
the course they were pursuing at Galveston was erroneous; and when 
the motion was made to strike out the appropriation the debate oc- 
curred from which the gentleman from Maine has quoted, and the re- 
marks then made by the gentlemen from Texas [ Messrs. MILLS and 
Lore were in reference to the plan which was then being pursued. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. By the United States engineers. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Yes; by the United Statesengineers. Follow- 
ing the striking out of that appropriation by the House there was a 
Board of Engineers appointed consisting of General Duane, now Chief 
of Engineers, Henry L. Abbot, lieutenant-colonel of engineers, and C. 
B. Comstock, lieutenant-colonel of engineers, who were directed to re- 
pair to Galveston and investigate the plan of improvement going on 
there and to report to Congress whether it was likely to achieve t^e end 
in view, namely, the deepening of the water in the harbor; and, if not, 
to reporta plan which would increase the depth. My friend from Maine 
has ignored that report of the Board of Engineers, 

Mr. BOUTELLE. No; it is referred to by General Newton. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. You read what General Newton had to say, 
but you did not read from the report of the Board of Engineers which 
sat in fo Fa on the harbor since the debate took place from which 
you quot 

Mr. BOUTELLE. General Newton refers to the report of that board. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The report which the gentleman read from 
was the report in reference to the new plan, but the debate you 
quoted from was a criticism on the former plan. That debate took 
place prior to the time of the appointment of the Board of Engineers, 
and prior to the adoption of the new or modified plan which they said 
would meet the necessities of Galveston Harbor by deepening the water 
to a depth of 25 or 28 feet. 

Mr. Chairman, it is on this modified plan the estimates submitted to 
the River and Harbor Committee of the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Con- 
gresses were based. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I will take the floor and yield my time to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BLANCHARD, That modified plan was adopted by the Forty- 
ninth Congress, of which my friend from Maine was a distinguished 
member, by appropriating $300,000 to carry on the work under it. It 
thus appears, Mr. Chairman, that the appropriation of $500,000 which 
this bill contains is on a different plan from that criticised by Mr. MILLS 
and Mr. REAGAN in the Forty-eighth Congress. 

My friend from Maine was certainly aware of the existence of that 
report of this Board of Engineersand of the modifications they had pro- 

. So careful were the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of this 
Congress in its dealings with the Galveston Harbor, so anxious were 
we to be certain we were right beforeincorporating in this bill the ap- 
propriation of a half million of dollars for that harbor, we requested 
the present Chief of Engineers, who, before he became chief had been 
a member of the board which was sent to Galveston—we requested 
him to appear before us, and he did so, and we examined him and cross- 


1888. 
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examined him with respect to the plan of improvement at Galveston 
Harbor, - 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr, McCreary having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Mo- 
Coox, its Secretary, announced that the Senate to the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1431) making an 
appropriation for the establishment of a light or lights and other aids 
to navigation to guide into Charlotte Harbor, Florida. z 

Also, that the Senate had passed without amendment bills of the 

. House of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 1406) to provide for the sale of certain New York In- 
dian lands in Kansas; and - 

A bill (H. R. 4964) to prevent any persons in the cities of Washington 
and Georgetown from making books and pools on the result of trotting 
or running races or boat races. 

Also, that the Senate insisted on its amendment, disagreed to by the 
House, to the joint resolution (H. Res. 83) accepting the invitation of 
the French Republic to take part in an international exhibition to be 
held in Paris in 1889, asked a conference with the House thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. EvArts, and Mr. BROWN as man- 
agers on the part of the Senate. 

Also, that the Senate disagreed to the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 752) to grant a pension to Mrs. Elvira L. Johnson, widow 
of Commodore Philip C. Johnson, asked a conference with the House 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. SAWYER, Mr. FAULKNER, and Mr. 
BLAIR managers on the part of the Senate, 

Also, that the Senate disagreed to the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 300) granting a pension to Mrs. Juliet G. Howe, asked a 
conference with the House thereon, and had appointed Mr. PADDOCK, 
Mr. Davis, and Mr. TURPIE managers on the part of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed bills of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 
quested, namely: $ ; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 73) relating to the disposal of public lands in 
certain States; and 

A bill (S. 1483) for the registry of the barges Albert M., Condor, and 
Adelante. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana will proceed. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, I was sayingat the time the in- 
terruption took place that General Duane, Chief of Engineers, who had 
visited the harbor of Galveston and inspected thoroughly the works 
there, was before us, and we questioned and cross-questioned him with 
_ a view to ascertaining for ourselves, as far as we could, whether the plan 
which was being proposed there now was adequate to the end contem- 

ted 


In the course of our examination of General Duane we asked the 
question whether he had any doubt that the plan of improvement 
would achieve the deepening of the harbor to the extent claimed by 
the engineers. His reply was that he did not have a doubt of it. So 
that we not only had the report of the engineers before us, but we took 
verbal testimony with respect to the improvement there; and after all 
that we recommended to Congress the allowance of $500,000 on an es- 
timate of $1,000,000 to continue the work. 

This is the situation, sir, and I submit it fully justifies the action of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. At this point I desire to express my appreciation 
of the ability as well as the suavity and tact with which my friend from 
Louisiana, the chairman of the committee, has conducted the discussion 
in behalf of the bill he has in charge, and if it were not for the pride 
I naturally have in my political affiliations I might express regret 
that he had not made an appropriation ont of his own liberal fund of 
equanimity to some of his committee colleagues on my sideof the House. 
The gentleman and I will discuss this matterina candid way. When 
he said a little while ago that I had apparently studiously failed to re- 
fer to some report om this subject I thought perhaps I had unwit- 
tingly ignored something that ought to have been considered. 

I really did not know just where to look for that report. I looked 
up the references to this matter somewhat hastily, endeavoring to get 
the latest official utterances on the subject, and I find upon examina- 
tion of the document to which I have already alluded, Ex. Doc. No. 85, 
that I was correct in the statement that General Newton’s report, from 
which I read, is the superior officer’s final condensation and revision of 
the subreports made by the board of officers to which the gentleman 
from Louisianareferred. This document contains that identical report 
of Colonel Duane, Lientenant-Colonel Abbot, and Colonel Comstock 
to which he refers. 

But that report, after being sent to headquarters, is made the sub- 
ject of revision by the Chief of Engineers; and as the River and Har- 

r Committee, in making up their bill, have as a rule ignored in their 
appropranons all the recommendations made by the local engineers, 
and have based their action generally npon the revised estimates and 
coxclusions of the Chief of Engineers, I felt quite justified, and dostill, 


in quoting General Newton as expressing the sense of the board with 
reference to the character of the work at Galveston. His report is 
dated February 28, 1886. -The report of the board of officers was sent 
to him more than a month before that. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. On January 21, 1886. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Yes;January21,1886. So the report from which 
I read embodied General Newton’s conclusions, after receiving the 
benefit of the information derived by the board sent to Galveston, and 
after reading the conclusions of that board he indulged in that very 
emphatic refutation, or denial, or protest, whatever you may please 
to call it, against the criticisms that had been leveled by the gentle- 
man from Texas at the engineer officers of the United States Army in 
regard to their operations at Galveston, and if there is anything that 
he says most clearly in that report it is that the project originall 
designed by the Board of Engineers is being carried ont to-day with 
only some slight modification which does not interfere with the general 
plan that was so severely criticised in the House in 1885. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois, was recognized, and yielded his time to 
Mr. BoUTELLE. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. General Duane speaks of this project, saying it 
was adopted in 1874, modified in 1880, and again modified in 1886, the 
modification in 1886 being simply that slight divergence which is ree 
ferred to by General Newton, and which in nowise corrects any of 
the evils complained of by the gentleman from Texas. And whether 
it is desired bythe person examining this matter to sustain or con- 
demn the plan of the Army engineers, it is not denied -by any of the 
members from Texas in regard to the operations at Galveston, carried 
on for many years, in which there has been appropriated up to July of 
last year $1,431,000—nearly a million and a half—that up to that time 
the money had produced most meager, if any, favorable results. One 
of the piers had sunk, and General Newton himself says that one of 
the jetties had disappeared. 

Mr. CRAIN. There never was but one there, and it is there yet. 
There was a gabion, which disap 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I read from the report of General Newton, who 
says ‘‘ there was but one jetty, the south, the portion of the north jetty 
constructed having years before been swallowed up in the sand.” Gen- 
eral Newton uses the term ‘‘jetty;’’? and I suppose he knew what he 
was writing about. 

But if it were true that the board to-day were proceeding on a new 
project; if it is also true, as alleged, that the expenditure of a million 
and a half dollars was discovered in 1886 to have been an absolute loss, 
a failure, a detriment to the harbor, I would like to know what assur- 
ance the critics of the former project can furnish in going on with this 
expenditure to involve $9,000,000 under the operations of the same offi- 
cers whose alleged incapacity has been so vigorously denounced by gen- 
tlemen on this floor. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I willstate to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
BOUTELLE] that the same officer is not down at Galveston now. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The simple change in the detail of an officer does 
not alter’the fact that the work is under the control of the United 
States Engineer Corps, and the criticisms made by Texas Representa- 
tives upon this floor—which I regarded as somewhat reckless at the 
time—were that the United States Engineer Corps were unqualified 
by their training, their experience, and by the failure of their projects 
to carry to successful completion great works of harbor improvement 
of that kind. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maine withdraw the 
pro forma amendment? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I do. 

The Clerk read lines 244 to 246, as follows: 


ak Sabine Pass and Blue Buck Bar, Texas: Continuing improvement, 


Mr. STONE, of Missouri. I move to strike out the last word. 

So far as Galveston Harbor is concerned I said nothing because of the 
apparent necessity incumbent upon the House to proceed; but I would 
cheerfully vote to increase the appropriation for that harbor, because of 
its great importance, to the full amount asked for by the engineers. 

I believe, sir, in substantial improvement, rapid improvement of the 
important water ways and seaports of the country, important from a 
commercial and national standpoint. And I would be very glad to 
take a large number of these wasteful and unnecessary appropriations 
and utilize them to some good purpose by devoting them to such an 
enterprise as the improvement of the harbor at Galveston. 

But I want to say a word or two as to this item following the Galves- 
ton Harbor appropriation. It appropriates $250,000 for Sabine Pass. 


There are two small rivers flowing down Eastern Texas and empty- 
ing into a pool called Sabine Pass or Lake, connected with the Gulf. 
Tn 1878 a project was set afoot to remove a bar so that ingress and egress 
might be had to the Gulf. Large amounts were also appropriated to 
remove obstructions at the mouths of these rivers. 

In 1878 to 1880, inclusive, large sums of money were expended in 
In 1882 that system of improvement was abandoned and 


dredging. 
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the immense expenditures upon it, it was admitted, had resulted in an 
absolute and total loss. 

The plan adopted in 1882 was to deepen the channel by a system of 

jetties. It was estimated thecost would be $3,177,606.50. Since 1882 
Congress has appropriated $548,750 to this work, in addition to which, 

eas I have already stated, large amounts were appropriated to remove 
obstructions at the mouths of the rivers emptying into the lake. 

The report of the engineer in charge of this jetty work at Sabine Pass 
is an interesting document. He claims to have made a foot and a half 
of water; but it seems the outer reaches of the jetties are being con- 
stantly destroyed by the operation of the waters of the Gulf. I read 
from the report of the engineer: 2 


From 9,000 feet to 11,000 feet from shore the injury to foundation course in- 
creases, and beyond 11,000 feet, namely, from 11,000 to 16,070, the foundation course 
isdestroyed. On this foundation course asecond tier of mats 6,146 feet longand 
30 feet wide was built in 1883. This tier is very little injured, excepting the top 
fascines, which were not covered with rock. Of the third or top tier, built in 
1885, which was 6,700 feet long and 15 feet wide, 3,000 feet remains; the other 
3,700 feet were broken up or moved to the sea slope of the jetty in the storm of 
June, 1886, 

The loss in height of jetty was traced and accounted for as follows: The 
foundation tier invariably settled into the mud equal to the depth of the lower 
faseines, namely, about5inches. The weight of rock ballast on top, together with 

unding of sea, comp: and compacted the brush after each mattress was 
Tad, sometimes 50 per cent. of its bulk as compared with its measurement when 
launched, and on the outer mile of foundation course the loss is due entirely to 
loss of brush owing to insufficient ballast and the teredo. When the jetties were 
sufficiently ballasted there was practically no loss of material; the destruction 
of the teredo was insignificant. The compression of the brush within the mat- 
tresses when first placed must and will continue. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SOWDEN was recognized, and yielded his time to Mr. STONE, of 
Missouri. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. The engineer complains that the appropri- 
ations are too small to do the work efficiently. Here is what he says: 

The best results in the way of obtaining deep watcr by jetties can only be ob- 
tained by continuously rapid work on them. Large appropriations only can 
accomplish good results. At the rate at which appropriations have been made 
for this work it will uire sixteen additional years to complete the jetties as 
projected and approved, thus compelling a work to be twenty years in p 
of construction, which, if economic considerations are to govern, should 
been completed in about three years after the commencement. 

One million of dollars is the amount of money that can be expended on this 
work in a fiscal year that will produce the best results. Whether or not there 
has been an increased depth of water on Sabine Pass Bar during the past five 
months is not definitely known, On the compietion of the work this month a 
resurvey will be made, and the results of such survey will be forwarded as soon 
as known. 


Mr. Chairman, if this work is to be done at all, and done efficiently, 
adequate appropriations should be made. As it is, it seems to be a 
race between the engineers and the sea, whether the one can constract 
faster than the other can destroy. And under what pretense, Mr. 
Chairman, are all these millions being poured into this maelstrom ? 
Not to meet any existing commercial demand, because none exists, 
but with the uncertain and improbable hope of creating one. Sabine 
Pass is a seaport, but in 1886 the town was entirely destroyed by a 
tidal wave. There has never been any commerce there. worth speak- 
ing about, and now there is absolutely none. I read again from the 
report of the engineer: 

There has been Practioniy no commerce at Sabine Pass the past year. The 
large vessels which came there brought the rock from New York for building 
the jetties. A few little schooners passed in and ont, carrying small loads, gen- 
eeiiy to and from Beaumont and Orange, Tex. No rail trains have run 
to or from the pass since the storm of last October, as about 10 miles of the road- 
pet “gd seriously or destroyed, and this has not been repaired or re- 
placed, 

Vessels come there, it appears, for no other purpose but to transport 
rock taken from New England quarries, probably from the district of 
the gentleman from Maine [ Mr. BouUTELLE] who is complaining about 
the appropriation for Galveston Harbor. They come there with cargoes 
of rocks to be dumped in as playthings for the sea. 

It seems, then, Mr. Chairman, that there is absolutely no commerce 
demanding this enorméus expenditure. Already over half a million 
dollars has been wasted in this improvement, although there is no 
commerce inviting it at all. But, sir, if it is necessary to make this 
improvement, then let us make an appropriation adequate to the de- 
mand in order that the work may not be destroyed as rapidly as it is 
constructed. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. I regret very much, Mr. Chairman, the 
necessity which forces me before the House again, but it seems that 
Texas is to be attacked all along the line. [Laughter.] Heretofore I 
have been defending appropriations made for ports notin my own dis- 
trict, but in the district represented by my colleague [Mr. CRAIN]; but 
now I rise to defend an appropriation that is made for the only port 
on the Mexican Gulf that is within my district, and naturally I have 
some feeling about it. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Stone] 
says that all the money that has been expended at Sabine Pass has 
been wasted, and he refers to the report of the engineer, not knowing 
or notremembering that that report was made for the fiscal year, which 
closed on the Ist of July last. Since’ then nearly $200,000 has been 
expended there, and the damage that was done to the west wall of the 
jetty has been repaired. 

Now, if you draw a line on the map from Sabine Pass to Brazos San- 


ave 


tiago, at the mouth of the Rio Grande, you have a distance of nearly 
400 miles, and if the meanderings of the coast are counted the distance 
will be very nearly doubled. Along that entire line of coast there is 
not a harbor, with the exception of one, that will admit a vessel draw- 
ing 15 feet of water. Back of that coast is the great State of Texas, 
about which I talked a while ago, and I will not now repeat what I 
then said. The plans adopted for the improvement of the harbor at 
Sabine Pass are two jetty walls. One of those walls has been com- 
pleted up to high tide for 13,312 feet from the shore, and the west jetty 
wall has been built 16,071 feet in length, and built up to high tide 
7,270 feet. 

The Government has already expended upon those works over a half 
amillion of dollars. Will the gentleman from Missouri now say that 
the Government should stop and let what it has already expended be 
lost? Is that wise policy? I make the assertion now, without the fear 
of contradiction‘from any one, that no jetty works which have been built 
in this country, with perhaps the exception of the works at the mouth 
of the Mississippi River, have accomplished such great results as have 
been accomplished at Sabine Pass. When these works were commenced 
in 1882 there was scarcely 6} feet of water on the bar; to-day there is, 
according to measurements in the month of February last, over 11 
feet of water at low tide. Thisisthe resultof that work. You donot 
find it in the report of the engineer, but it is the measurement made 
in February last; and this result has been accomplished though not 
more than 50 per cent. of the scouring power of the jetties has been 
brought into operation because of the incomplete condition of the jetty 
walls. Give us the amount of money we ask for, $250,000, and I vent- 
ure the assertion that when this amount is expended we shall have 
more than 15 feet of water at low tide. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. LANHAM obtained the floor and said: I yield to my colleague 
[Mr. STEWART, of Texas]. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I hope we shail have a vote. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. I will not detain members more thana 
few moments longer. 

This is the only port for Eastern Texas and that country lying east 
of the Trinity River, which comprises an area larger than many of the 
States of this Union. It isa great lumber region—a great pine country. 
There are saw-mills adjacent having an output of 250,000,000 feet of 
lumber and 80,000,000 feet of shingles, The Report on Forestry shows 
that tributary to this point there are over 50,000,000,000 feet of pine 
lumber. To-day the men who undertake to bring that lumber to mar- 
ket are completely in the hands of one railroad company. Give us the 
depth of water that we require upon that bar, and we will ship lumber 
to New York and all the Eastern ports, without coming in competition 
with any other locality, because our lumber is different from theirs; it 
is the long-leaf, yellow, hard pine. The improvement now going on af- 
fords the only possible outlet for the lumber of Eastern Texas and the 
agricultural products of that great region. 

There is not a port between the mouth of the Mississippi River and 
Vera Cruz that affords sach a harbor of refuge as does Sabine Pass; this 
is known to all the mariners who traverse the Mexican Gulf. 

The gentleman from Missouri says there are two small rivers there. 
I beg the gentleman’s pardon; there are two large rivers —the Neches 
and the Sabine—which enterintoSabine Lake. These waters find their 
outlet to the Gulf of Mexico through what is called Sabine Pass, a cut 
of about 4} miles in length. Inside of that cut there is now a depth of 
from 28 to 40 feet of water. There is no obstruction except the bar, 
which is being rapidly removed by these jetties. When completed, 
this improvement will give to the country one of the very best ports on 
the Mexican Gulf, These being the facts, as they undeniably are— 
any body acquainted with that country will verify my assertions—would 
the gentleman from Missouri have the Government stop now, after hav- 
ing expended more than half a million of dollars, and let the work 
which has been done deteriorate and go to decay? With these facts 
before the House, I do not think it necessary to occupy further time. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, in answer to my friend 
from Texas I desire to say that the remarks which I submitted were 
predicated upon the report made by the engineer. The information 
which the gentleman now furnishes was not in my possession. Look- 
ing to thatreport alone, I found that this work was falling to piecesabout 
as rapidly as it was being built. 

My friend says that we have spent half a million of dollars there 
already, and he asks whether it is wise to abandon that work. Cer- 
tainly not, if thereis any commercial demand for the workitself. One 
of the evils of this system of river and harbor improvements is that, 
inspired by local influences, we inaugurate enterprises which have no 
great national or commercial importance; and when a few thousand 
dollars have been sunk in them we are asked, ‘‘Is it wise or politic or 
good business policy, after this work has been done, to abandon it? 
1s it not best to go on with it?” Perhaps, in this instance, after the 
explanations made by my friend, it is best to continue the work. He 
says that a large commerce comes down these rivers and passes out to 
the Gulf. I do not know anything about it; my remarks were based 
upon such information as I gathered from the report of the engineers 
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themselves. This report distinctly says that during the past year there 
was practically no commerce there, and that the town of Sabine Pass 
was destroyed in 1886. It has not been rebuilt, as I am informed. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. That is not true. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. Does the gentleman mean to say the town 
has been rebuilt? 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. I want to correct the gentleman’s state- 
ment in this way. There wasan unprecedented storm at Sabine Pass in 
October of the year the gentleman mentions; but the town was not de- 
stroyed; no substantial building in the town suffered any injury; some 
little board shanties were destroyed. . 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. I am sorry my friend—— 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. I know whereof I affirm. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. I accept the gentleman’s statement as un- 
questionably correct; but I was misled by this report, which says: 

The water is credibly reported to have reached a height of 8 feet above the 
ground on which the town of Sabine Pass stood. In less than an hour from the 
time this wave reached its height over 90 per cent. of the houses in Sabine Pass 
were either lifted off their foundation, thrown down, drifted away, or destroyed. 
One hundred and thirty lives were lost, and the few people spared were left 
destitute. 

[Here the hammer fell]. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The pro forma amendments bcing withdrawn, 
the Clerk will continue the reading of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving ship-channel in Galveston Bay, Texas, from Morgan’s Cut to Boli- 
var Chan $ Cadttnning improvement, $100,000. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation of $100,000 is 
for a ship-canal in Galveston Harbor and from Galveston Bay to Buffalo 
Bayou. I find thatthere have been appropriated up to July 1, 1887, 
$446,500 upon that operation, and that the estimate of the total ex- 
pense as proposed in 1887 is $813,503. That is a large amount of 
money to appropriate for a canal in a harbor, and I have been inter- 
ested in looking into the report to see what the work is. t 

Mr. KERR. I make the point of order that there is no amendment 
pending before the House on which debate can take place. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I move to strike out the last word. I find, Mr. 
Chairman, this project was discountenanced by the engineers, An 
examination was made in 1882 of the cut through the lower bay by 
Major Mansfield, the officer in charge, and he believed the results were 
not such as would induce him to go on with the work. It was accord- 
ingly suspended on the contract then in force in 1883, and the facts 
were reported to Congress. In the next river and harbor act, not- 
withstanding the report of the engineer, an appropriation was made 
for carrying on this work, with the proviso that no part of the money 
should be used until the Buffalo Bayou Ship Canal Company should 
relinquish or abaridon to the United States all their franchise and 
right of collecting toll. But in the river and harbor act of August 5, 
1886, the appropriation was continued, except that the final condition 
was omitted, so the work could proceed without requiring of the Buf- 
falo Bayou Ship Canal Company any change in the terms of their agree- 
ment of 1881. 

I will read from the Engineer’s Report, in which they go on to de- 
scribe the character of this work: 

The survey developed the fact that the 12-foot contour in Bolivar Channel has 

ed southward about 2,400 feet. To complete the work it will be necessary 
to extend the excavation that far beyond its original terminus. 

It appears, therefore, that out of the total length of channel excavyated—18} 
miles—9.43 miles have been obliterated, 2.11 miles have been fully maintained, 
and the remaining 6.81 miles have deteriorated 75 per cent., and the length of 
the channel must be increased 2,400 feet. 

The rate of deterioration has not been uniform. An examination of the cut 
between Bolivar Channel and Redfish Bar was made in October, 1882, by which 
it was ascertained that about three-quarters cf the work had been undone at 


that time, which was only two and one-third years after its completion. (See 

Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers for 1883, pages 1079, 1080.) 

. * * * $ s e s 

The deterioration between Redfish and Morgan’s Out has been less rapid than 

in the lower bay. Itamounts to about 75 per cent. in four years, or 19 per cent. 

per year, if the rate of deterioration were uniform. But as the rate must have 
n eee the first year than in subsequent years, it is moderate to estimate 

that the maintenance of a channel 12 feet deep would require the removal each 

year of not less than 25 per cent, of the amount originally excavated. 

Here are the facts, which leave but little seope for theory or opinion as to the 
amount of work which will be required to maintain the channel, or as to the 
necessity, when once the excavation is begun, of pushing it through to comple- 
tion rapidly and then making the work of maintenance continuous. 

It sometimes happens thata temporary deepening of a channel will be of value 
to vessels using it, even if it subsequently return to its original condition, be- 
cause it enables them to load toa deeper draught fora longer or shorter period. 
Such is not the case here. The design is to create a commerce which does not 
now exist; that is, to provide a channel for sea-going vessels of deep draught, 
such as do not now visit Houston or cross the bay at all. The natural depth is 
sufficient for all vessels which now navigate the bay, loaded to their fullest 
capacities. s 

Mr. Chairman, I content myself with calling the attention of the 
House to these statements from the official reports bearing upon these 
expenditures, Ido not propose to resort to any obstructive tactics or 
dilatory motions to prevent the House from voting such appropriations 
in these cases as the majority may be willing to approve, and the large 
preponderance of the votes in favor of the ah ape embraced in 
this bill shows plainly the intention of the House. I think it proper, 


however, that the facts which I have cited should be stated to the House 
and go upon the record. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, the report of the engineers in this case 
does not, in my judgment, justify any appropriation whatever. But 
before proceeding further, I move to strike out the entire appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for this ship-canal in Galveston Bay. The engineers 
in charge say of it that it is an attempt to make a seaport of Buffalo 
Bayou at or near Houston, some 60 miles from the Gulf of Mexico: 
They say further in the same report: 

An examination made in October, 1882, of the cut through the lower bay led 
Major Mansfield, the officer in charge, to believe that the results were notsuch 
as to justify going on with the work. It was accordingly suspended at the ter- 
mination of the contract then in force, in June, 1883, and the facts were reported 
to Congress. The unexpended balance then remaining available was $159,870.50. 

I wish to call attention specially to the following statement, taken 
from his report: 

It sometimes happens thata temporary deepening of a channel will be of value 
to vessels using it, even if it subsequently return to its original condition, because 
it enables them to load ta a deeper draught for a longer orshorter period. Such 
is not the case here. The design is to create a commerce which does not now 
exist; that is, to provide a channel for sea-going vessels of deep draught, such 
as do not now visit Houston or cross the bay atall, The natural depth is sufi- 
cient for all vessels which now navigate the bay, loaded to their fullest capaci- 
ties. No useful result can be obtained from expenditures upon this work until 
it is completed and such provision made for its maintenance as will inspire con- 
fidence in its permanency as a highway of commerce. Important trade will not 
follow an uncertain highway. To half finish it, or one-quarter finish it one year, 
and then leave it to be continued at some indefinite time in the future is a waste 
of sean f There should be on hand when the work is begun funds suficient 
to carry it through and maintain it at least one year, 

The report goes on further to state: 


Believing it to be useless to begin the work with the funds available, I recom- 
mended in my report of May 30 that their expenditure should be deferred until 
they should be Jaraa, increased by further Specs os. This recommenda- 
tion was disapproved “ by reason of the mandatory terms of the act of August 
5, 1886, directing its expenditure,” and I was ordered to begin work with as lit- 
tle delay as practicable. 


Further on in the same report I find the following: 


The estimate, $317,000, submitted for continuing the work during the year 
ending June 30, 1889, is the amount required to complete the original excava- 
tion and to maintain it one year. With this sum, and with regular appropria- 
tions thereafter, the work can be carried to a successful completion. With a 
sum much less than this, or with irregular appropriations thereafter, the work 
is, in my judgment, entirely impracticable. 

The report goes on to say that if it were finished it will require $100,- 
000 a year of the people’s money to maintain that channel. 

We are asked here in this bill to make an appropriation which the 
engineer in charge of this work has reported to be entirely useless, or, 
in other words, to appropriate $100,000 for nothing. After all the ap- 
propriations which have been made upon this work, and which the 
engineers show has been destroyed, we are told by the engineers that 
it will require $100,000 a year, even when finished, afterwards through 
all time to keep itso that it will beof any value. And thatis the kind 
of appropriations recommended by this Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, including with the other appropriations in the bill nearly $1,000,- 
000 for the harbor of Galveston alone—one-twentieth of the entire ap- 
propriation to a single district in Texas, and a large part for a work 
that the engineer in charge says is under the circumstances entirely 
impracticable. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. Mr. Chairman, perhaps it will be neces- 
sary for me to give an explanation of this work. It was originally 
commenced by private enterprise, under a charter granted to the com- 
pany by the State of Texas. After that company had accumulated con- 
siderable work and expended quite a large sum of money upon it, it 
made a proposition to the Government of the United States, which I 
will read. It is in the following words: 

Resolved, That when the Government of the United States shall have com- 
pleted a ship-channel— 

And here in parenthesis I may say it is not a ‘‘canal,’’ buta “‘chan- 
ne JA EE z 


for vessels of 12 feet draught, from Bolivar Channel to the channel con- 
structed by this company, it will turn over and surrender to the United States 
Government the said work at cost, or at the valuation that may be placed upon 
it by a commission of United States engineers designated by the Government 
of the United States to determine the value of the same. 


Under this proposition Congress passed the following act: 

In consideration of the propositions of the Buffalo Bayou Ship Channel Com- 
pany to turn over their work at Morgan’s Point, and to surrender their char- 
ter granted by the a og ear of Texas, which proposition is now on file in the 
War Department, and is hereby accepted— 

I call attention to the language of the act, ‘‘ which is hereby ac- 
cepted ”— 
the Government hereby adopts the line surveyed from the cut in Red Fish 
Bar to the cut in Morgan’s Point, and the sum of $80,000 is hereby appropriated 
for the improvement of that line: Provided, That no part of said sum shall be 
expended until said Buffalo Bayou Ship Channei Company shall file with the 
Secretary of War, in manner and form to be by him approved, the acceptance 
of these provisions of this act. 


The ship-channel company filed a release in the War Department, 
which was accepted by the Government as a full compliance with the 
act, and which is now on file. 
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Now I contend, Mr. Chairman, that good faith upon the part of this 
Government, having accepted all the propositions made by the ship- 
channel company, having required them to file a release, with which 
provision they have complied, and having appropriated a part of the 
money for the construction of the work, good faith on the part of the 
Government requires that they should go on and complete the work. 
Asa matter of course, invested with sovereignty asitis, the Government 
may repudiate its contracts, but I do not believe that any member of this 
House, knowing the contract has been made by this Government, will 
vote to repudiate the same. i 

In addition to the question of good faith upon the part of the Gov- 
ernment involved in this matter, I say there is also a great and com- 
mercial necessity for the completion of that work, as much so as for any 
work almost in progress. The city of Houston is situated upon Buf- 
falo Bayou, which bayou empties into the San Jacinto River, and the 
San Jacinto River empties into Galveston Bay. At Galveston Bay we 
have at this point an average depth of but 9 feet of water. What we 
want is this channel of 12 feet in depth and 100 feet in width, which 
the Government undertook and is under a moral obligation to com- 
pias to give us an outlet to the sea. The importance of the work will 

manifest from an examination of the commerce there, and its speedy 
completion is imperative. 

Mr, Chairman, Houston isa great railroad center. There are a num- 
ber of railroads centering there which transport to that point for ship- 
ment vast amounts of the products of the country. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. LANHAM was recognized and yielded his time to Mr. STEWART, 
of Texas. 

Mr. STEWART, of Texas. We have the Southern Pacific Railway 
with a mileage of 2,596 miles; the Texas and New Orleans division, 
603 miles; the Houston and Texas Central Railway, 747 miles; the 
International and Great Northern Railway, 332 miles; the Gulf, Colo- 
rado and Sante Fé Railway, a mileage of 359 miles; the Galveston, 
Houston and Henderson Railway, 50 miles; the Houston and Columbia 
Railway, 50 miles. There is also the Texas Western Railway, the Texas 
Transportation Company on Buffalo Bayou, and the Houston, East and 
West Texas Railway Company; and without going further it is only 
necessary to say that eleven roads center at this one point, with a total 
mileage of 5,535 miles, and this channel is the only outlet for this great 
railroad center to the Gulf. Two other roads are now in progress of 
construction and partly built, both heading for the city of Houston. 

The traffic upon the bayou is large. I will not consume time by 
giving all the statistics which I hold in my hand, but I will call the 
attention of the committee to one or two of the leading articles of com- 
merce there. Iread from a report from the Cotton Exchangeand Board 
of Trade for the city of Houston, which shows that in the year 1887 
they received 748,036 bales of cotton in that town. More than a half 
million, aye, nearly three-quarters of a million bales of cotton were‘re- 
ceived there in that one year, and that vast traffic is completely at the 
mercy of the railroads. The only thing to regulate the freight there, 
in order to enable our people to get their cotton to the.sea, is the com- 
pletion of this channel. But for a long time after the commencement 
of the channel work was suspended for want of appropriations, and nec- 
essarily there was a deterioration in the work consequent upon this 
lapse of time. yee 

‘These things being so—and I could advert to other statistics, but I 
am reminded that Iam consuming time, though I must be pardoned 
in this case, for this is my own town, my own city—these things being 
so, and this being our only ontlet to thesea, we want it completed. We 
want it completed, Mr. Chairman, I care not what it costs. If it costs 
a hundred thousand dollars a year it is a sum worthily expended, be- 
cause of the vast commerce that will go through it. But I do not be- 
lieve it will cost such asum. Theengineer the gentleman quotes had 
only recently been appointed to duty there, and he has made a supple- 
mental report in which he says that the cost will not be within a hun- 
dred thousand dollars of the amount he first estimated, while the cost 
of maintenance will not exceed $70,000. - I do not believe it will take 
$50,000. I believe $25,000 will do it and maintain the channel prop- 
erly; and when it is done it is of vast benefit to us, to our State, and 
all the people of Texas; and not only will it be of local advantage to 
Texas, but is a matter of internal commerce benefiting the entire na- 
tion. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I believe in the judicious and liberal 
appropriation of money for the improvement of the rivers and harbors 
of the Republic, and so believing I would refuse appropriation of money 
that will not accomplish the endin view. I know nothing of the item 
under consideration, except from the report of the engineer officer in 
charge, page 1420, from which it appears there has already been a very 
large amount expended on this work, three-fourths of which has been 
lost by filling up. That it will take $317,000 to complete the work and 
maintain it one year, and $99,000 annually to maintain it after com- 

letion. The engineer says to half finish the work in one year, then 
ve it to be continued in the future, isa waste of money. There should 
be on hand when the work is begun funds sufficient to carry it through 


and maintain it at leastone year. This takes over $300,000. The bill 
only carries $100,000. The $100,000, if given, will be wasted. If any- 
thing is given the whole amount should be given. I believe the work 
could be abandoned without injury to any interest of sufficient import- 
ance to warrant appropriation. I will vote for the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. KERR] to strike it out. 

_Mr. KERR. I made the motion to strike out the entire appropria- 


tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KERE] to strike out the appropriation. 

The question being taken, the Chairman stated that the ‘‘ noes” 
seemed to have it. $ 

Mr. KERR. I call for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 71. 

Mr. KERR. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN appointed as tellers Mr. KERR and Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD. 

a committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 24, noes 

3. 

Mr. KERR. Ido not desire to take up uselessly the time of the com- 
mittee, and as the result is inevitable, I withdraw the point of no 
quorum. 

So (further count not being called for) the motion to strike out the 
paragraph was not agreed to. 

Mr. CRAIN. I desire to offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, and I ask unanimous consent to print in the RECORD the remarks 
I desire to offer in connection with the amendment. 

The Clerk read the proposed amendment, as follows: 

In line 243 strike out ‘* $500,000" and insert ‘'$1,000,000; ™ so that it will read: 

“Improvement of entrance to Galveston Harbor, Texas: Continuing improve- 
ment, $1,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Thegentleman from Texas asks unanimous con- 
sent to print some remarks on this amendment. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I ask unanimons consent that every gentleman 
who desires to print remarks on this bill may be allowed to do so. 

Mr. HEARD. I object. 

The question being put on the amendment of Mr. Crary, it was not 

t 


0. 
The Clerk read the following paragraph: 
Improving harbor at, Cleveland, Ohio: Continuing improvement on the last 
plan projected, $75,000. 
Mr. FORAN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 255 strike out “ $75,000" and insert “$150,000.” 


Mr. FORAN. If I can obtain the attention of the committee for a 
moment, I think I can make it very evident that this amendment should 
prevail. Ido not rise for the purpose of hearing myself talk, or for the 
satisfaction of seeing my name in the RECORD. Iam exceedingly glad 
we have escaped from the sand-laden, teredo, and tornado-cursed waters 
of the Gulf of Mexicoand are now on the placid and crystalline waters 
of Lake Erie. The committee gave Cleveland the usual percentage of 
what the local engineer estimated. One hundred and itty thousand 
dollars was the estimate of the engineer. Sincethat estimate, however, 
the plan of the breakwater in Cleveland has been 80 as to in- 
crease its cost $300,000, The engineer estimated that to complete the 
breakwater upon the old plan would cost $319,000, and that upon the 
basis of the new plan the cost will be $620,000. 

So it is fair to presume if the engineer in making his estimate knew 
the work was to be completed on the last projected plan he would have 
made his estimate at least $300,000. I desire to say $75,000 is of no 
possible benefit to the breakwater at Cleveland. Wemightas well have 
no appropriation at all. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars can 
bevery profitably expended upon that breakwater during the next fiscgl 
year, and such an appropriation will complete so much of the work that 
it will be possible to utilize it this fall as a harbor of refuge. 

A great deal was said about the commerce of Galveston, which it was 
stated amounted to $73,000,000. The commerce of the harbor of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, amounts to $77,000,000. It has been said here that five or 
six hundred vessels entered Galveston during 1887. The entrances and 
clearances at Cleveland were over eight thousand vessels. The exports 
from Cleveland last year were $46,140,000, and the imports were over 
$30,000,000, including merchandise of all kinds and descriptions—coal, 
oil, and merchandise of a general character. 

This breakwater at Cleveland has been in course of construction for 
thirteen years. There has never been less than $100,000 for it in any 
appropriation bill, except in the bill of last session, which failed. There 
was in that bill a small appropriation, because there was on hand at that 
time $165,000 unexpended. 

But that money has been all expended and the engineer, if called 
upon to make his estimate now, seeing the plan has been changed, 
would undoubtedly estimate $300,000. Less than $150,000 will be 


useless. It would hardly pay to begin work with the amount this bill 
appropriates for that harbor. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have in my hand resolutions adopted by the Board 
of Industry and Improvement at Cleveland, which I ask to have read 
by the Clerk as bearing upon this subject. I really think that the 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and the members 
of that committee, when they understand the matter properly, will 
not object to my amendment. 

The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 

Whereas we are informed that $75,000 only has been recommended for appro- 
priation by Congress towards building the Cleveland breakwater; and 

Whereas we learn from competent authority that fully 2,000 feet of break- 
water can be constructed during the season of 1888, costing not less than $150,- 
000, provided such sum is appropriated for that purpose, so that early contracts 
can be made, thereby insuring an extended area of protected space for refuge 
purposes available in time this year for the severe storms that usually prevail 
every fall, thus probably saving valuable lives and property engaged in the 
Lake commerce; and ` 

Whereas the greatimportance of securing continuous work and thereby early 
final completion of such a necessary water-way improvement cannot be over- 
rated: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the members of Congress are hereby most yar poeta bat ur- 

tly requested to give due consideration to the interests of the great inter- 
Ee commerce and permit such an appropriation, say not less than $150,000, for 
the Cleveland breakwater, so as to insure the completion of as much work as 
can be done during this year. 

Resolved, That the secretary be requested to forward to Senators PAYNE and 
SHERMAN and to Representatives FORAN and GROSVENOR copies of this action of 
the board, with request that every effort be made to secure a commensurate 
appropriation. 


Mr. FORAN. Mr. Chairman, inaddition to what I have already said, 
I desire to say that although over $900,000 has been expended upon this 
breakwater it is to-day practically useless for the commerce of the lake 
because of its incomplete condition, but the merchants and vessel own- 
ers of Cleveland say that with the construction of 2,000 feet more the 
breakwater will be available to protect vessels in the fall and spring, 
the seasons when storms prevail. An appropriation of$75,000, as I have 
said, isof no possible benefit for this work. I hardly think it would 
be worth while to advertise for bids upon such an appropriation. Cleve- 
land is one of the most important cities upon the Jakes. Itis a city of 
nearly 300,000 inhabitants, a city whose commerce is over seventy-seven 
millions annually. Iam in earnestin this matter, and [trust that the 
committee will agree to the amendment I have offered, because it is 
really needed to make this breakwater of any service. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, the committee gave Cleveland 
50 per cent. of the estimate submitted to them. This work fared bet- 
ter than the majority of the projects in the bill. In the bill of 1886 
there was appropriated for the harbor of Cleveland $93,000 uponavery 
much Jarger estimate than the one submitted at this time. Now, while 
there was appropriated in 1836 $93,000, I find that on the 1st of No- 
vember, 1888, only a few months ago, there was still on hand $91,000 
of that amount. If we had provided for Cleveland and for the other 
places in this bill on the scale which my friend [Mr. Foran] asks, we 
would have brought in a bill appropriating from forty-five to fifty mill- 
. ions of dollars. There are many other points in the United Statesjust 
as meritorious as Cleveland and just as much entitled to be allowed the 
full amount of the estimates, butin all such cases we have reduced the 
amounts as we have done in this case. I repeat that if we give Cleve- 
Jand what the gentleman asks for in this amendment there are forty 
other places in the country where we ought to do the same thing. 

Mr. FORAN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that there is 
on hand now $91,000? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. No, sir. I said that on the 1st of November, 
1887, there was stillin the Treasury, to the'credit of this fund, $91,000. 
I will go farther now, and say to the gentleman that nearly all of it was 
covered by existing contracts, but, nevertheless, the money was still 
on hand unexpended. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the committee 
I shall stand by the report, but it is due to the interests represented 
by my colleague from Cleveland [Mr. FORAN] to say that the report 
of the engineers under which he asks for this appropriation was made 
at a period much later than the one on which the appropriation re- 
ported by the committee is based. Therefore, while it is true, as stated 
by the chairman of the committee, that the amount asked for in the 
estimate was $150,000, and that we gave 50 per cent. of that estimate, 
$75,000, it is equally true that the language of the supplemental re- 

of the local engineer, which is approved by the Chief of Engineers, 
dicates a demand for a very much larger sum, the implication being 
that the amount which he desires to expend is $300,000. Of course it 
is not necessary for me to concede what is claimed by my colleague 
[Mr. Foran], as to the importance of the harbor at Cleveland, nor is 
it important at this point in the discussion for me to reiterate what has 
been said by the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
I only felt that it was due to myself, inasmuch as I had been appealed 
to so strongly by the commercial bodies of Cleveland, to point out how 
much at variance the two estimates are and to call attention to the fact 
of this supplemental report having been made. 

Mr, KERR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to emphasize the remark made 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GrosvENOR], who has just taken his 
seat, in regard to this report. The gentleman says that as a member 
of the committee he will stand by the report. He is a Republican 


monbe of that committee, and yet here is the great harbor of Cleve- 
land—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I want to correct my friend right there. 

' Mr. KERR. Are yon not a Republican? > 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Iama Republican, but nota Republican mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. KERRe Then I understand that committee is organized so as 
to be entirely neutral; that it has no politics except such as will secure 
the best distribution of the money in the national in the in- 
terests of the men who compose the committee, and I rose simply for 
the purpose of emphasizing that fact. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
BLANCHARD] made the statement that there was $93,000 appropriated 
by the Forty-ninth Congress for the improvement of the harbor at 
Cleveland. Now, the gentleman well knew that that statement was 
misleading. The amount given by this House for that work was over 
$120,000, but it was scaled down in the Senate, 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Ibegthegentleman’s pardon. I have the book 
before me, and the act of 1886. 

Mr. FORAN. Does not the gentleman understand that the Senate 
scaled down the river and harbor bill that year? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. As the bill became a law there was $93,000 
appropriated for this work. 

Mr. FORAN. As it became a law—I am not talking about that. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. That is all Istated. : 

Mr. FORAN. But the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of this 
House gave for the improvement of the harbor of Cleveland over $120- 
000 that year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, without going over these other items in the bill, 
I wish to say again, as to the harbor of Galveston and all these other 
harbors that have been discussed so largely, that not one of them is 
as important as the harbor of Cleveland, yet here is an appropriation 
of only $75,000 proposed for a work which will require $600,000 to 
complete. Itis preposterous. I would rather have the item struck 
out entirely. As I said before, it would be idle to advertise for bids 
upon such an appropriation. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. It is evident that a supplemental report has 
come in for Cleveland, which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GrosvE- 
NOR] agrees that it is right and proper we should consider before the 
bill is passed. At the same time he qualifies that by saying that he 
will stand by the report of the committee. 

Now, my question is this: Is the rule of the River and HarborCom- 
mittee, or their line of courtesy, so inflexible that no man who offers 
on this floor an amendment in behalf of his own harbor or river can 
carry the amendment, although it is backed up by an engineer’s re- 
port? I think it ought to be pretty well understood, and it is among 
old members, that annually this bill passes without our being able to 
amend it in any particular. 

Here is a deserving harbor; here is a report which certainly sustains 
all that the gentleman from the Cleveland district [Mr. FORAN] has 
stated ; yet in the face of this we have to have, first of all, the con- 
descension of a committee in order to come to a vote sensibly on a 
proposition of this kind. I undertake to say this is a handicapping 
of a worthy object. I hope the chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors will state whether it is not proper and just in reference 
to the harbor of Cleveland that this appropriation of $150,000 advo- 
cated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FORAN] should go into the 
bill. All that the gentleman has said about Cleveland every member 
from the North and Northwest well knows to be true. There is no 
more deserving harbor. We all know that this work is in course of 
construction. This harbor is on the south shore of Lake Erie, and, 
until vou reach Buffalo, there is not another harbor of refuge that any 
storm-ridden craft can go into. While we are voting money by hun- 
dreds of thousands to make harbors, here is one that ought to be forti- 
fied by its proper sea-wall. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. Foran, there 
were—ayes 62, noes 56. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Let us have tellers. 

Mr. FORAN. Then you will have tellers on every vote hereafter. 

The CHAIRMAN. No quorum having voted, the Chair will appoin 
as tellers the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ForAN] and the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 65, 
noes 76. 

Mr. FORAN. No quorum. > 

The CHAIRMAN. No quorum having appeared, the Clerk, in pur- 
suance of the rule, will call the roll. + 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iask unanimousconsentthatthecommittee rise. 

There being no objection, the committee rose. 

The Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. ROGERS reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 9050) making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon, 
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HANNAH C. DE WITT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a veto message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was read, as follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 


I return without approval House bill No. 823, entitled “An act nting a pen- 
sion to Hannah C, De Witt.” An act, the precise duplicate of , Was 
at the present session of the Congress, and received executive approval on the 
10th day of March, 1888, Pursuant to said act, the name of the beneficiary men- 
tioned in the bill herewith returned has been placed upon the pension-roll. The 


second enactment is of course entirely useless, and was evidently passed by mis- 


take. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Executive Mansion, April 21, 1888. 


[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

The SPEAKER. Whataction will the House take on this message? 
[A pause.] If there be no objection, the message, with the accompa- 
nying bill, will be referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


WILLIAM H. BROKENSHAW. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following veto message 
of the President of the United States; which was read, and, on motion 
of Mr. HoLMAN, referred, with the accompanying bill, to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed: 


To the House of Representatives: 


I return without approval House bill No. 418, entitled ‘An act granting a 
pension to William H. Brokenshaw.” 

The history of the military service of the beneficiary mentioned in this bill, as 
derived from the records of the War Department, shows that he was received 
at draft rendezvous at Jackson, Mich., on the 25th day of March, 1865; that he 
was sent tothe Twenty-Fourth Regiment of Michigan Volunteers on the 29th 
day of the same month, and that he was present with his command without any 
record of disability from that date until the 30th day of June, 1865, when he was 
mustered out with his company. It will thus be seen that he wasin the service 
a few days more than three months, just at the close of the war. It is not al- 
l that he did any actual fighting. 

n 1883 he filed an application for pension, alleging that on the evening of the 
25th of March, 1865, being the day he was received at rendezvous, he wasinjured 
in his ribs while getting into his bunk, by three other recruits who were scuf- 
om in oe room and who jumped upon him or crushed him against the side of 

unk, s 

An examination made upon such application made in 1884 tended to show an 
injury to his ribs, but the claim was rejected upon the ground that no injury 
was incurred in the line of duty. It must be conceded that upon the claimant's 
own showing he was not injured as an incident to military service. 

Aside from this objection, itis hardly possible thatan tr id of this kind, pro- 
ducing the consequences which it is alleged followed its infliction, could have 
been sustained by this soldier and not in the leastinterrupted the performance 
of his military service, Hiough. such service was very short, and, probably, not 
severe, When with this it is considered that eighteen years elapsed between 
the date of the alleged margana the soldier's application for pension I am sat- 
isfied that no injustice will done if the disposition made of this case by the 
Pension Bureau is allowed to stand. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 21, 1888. 


MORRIS T. MANTON. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following veto mes- 
sage of the President of the United States; which was read, and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. HoLMAN, referred, with the accompanying bill, to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed: 


To the House of Representatives: 


I return without approval House bill No, 4633, entitled “An act granting a 
pension to Morris T. Mantor.” 

The records in this case show that the beneficiary named in this bill enlisted 
on the 25th day of February, 1864, and that he was mustered out July 18, 1865. 
It is also shown that though he was reported sick a considerable part of his period 
of service, there is no mention of any trouble with his eyes. 

In the t Apal 1880, he filed an application for pension, alleging dropsy and dis- 
ease of his eyes, caused by an explosion of ammunition. The case was exam- 
ined in 1882 and 1883, and was again specially examined very thoroughly and 
crifically in 1885. The evidence thus secured seemed to establish the fact that 
the claimant’s eyes were sore for many years before enlistment, and that their 
condition before that date, during his service,and after his discharge did not 
materially differ. It also appeared that no pensionable disability from dropsy 
had existed since the filing of his application. 5 

On these grounds the ey nee was rejected, and I am convinced such ac- 
tion was entirely justified. The reported conduct of the claimant on the last 
examination,and his attempts to influence witnesses in their testimony, add 
weight to the proposition quite well established by the proof, that his claim 


to a pension lacks merit. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 21, 1883, 
Mr. BLANCHARD. I move that the House adjourn. 
The motion was agreed tq; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 15 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. C. H. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 9639) granting a pension to 
Abigail Richards—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JEHU BAKER: A bill (H. R. 9640) to authorize payment 
to Sergt. James W. Kingon of amount withheld by reason of sentence 
of general court-martial—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


By Mr. BIGGS (by request): A bill (H. R. 9641) for the relief of the 
sureties of George W. Hook, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. T. H. B. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 9642) for the relief of Laun- 
celot Partlow—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CARUTH: A bill (H. R. 9643) forthe relief of John Young— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9644) for the relief of the estate of Sebastian 
Goss, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9645) for the relief of George Heafer—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9646) for the relief of the estate of Isaiah James, 
deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COMPTON: A bill (H. R. 9647) to incorporate the Bright- 
wood Railway Company of the District of Columbia—to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida (by request): A bill (H. R. 9648) to ` 
refer the claim of the owners of the property known as Tift’s Wharf at 
is West, Fla., to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. DE LANO: A bill (H. R. 9649) continuing the pension of 
Milton Merwin, ‘a minor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GEAR: A bill (H. R. 9650) for the relief of Bellamy 8. 
Hines—to the Committee on War Claims. 

_ By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 9651) for the relief of T. M. Alston— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. JACKSON: A bill (H. R. 9652) granting a pension to John 
Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. T. JOHNSTON: A bill (H. R. 9653) granting a pension 
to Henry Alward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9654) granting an increase of pension to Jesse J. 
Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFFOON: A bill (H. R. 9655) granting a pension to George 
Aton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCREARY: A bill (H. R. 9656) for the relief of John 
Sawder—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9657) for the relief of Mrs. Lucy A. Johns—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9658) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Braddock Withers—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9659) for the relief of W. L. Waddy—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NEAL: A bill (H. R. 9660) for the relief of Noah H. Ben- 
field—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 9661) granting a pension to L. W. 
Stovey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 9662) granting a pension to Sarah 
King Franklin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9663) granting a pension to Jesse Spencer—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9664) for the relief of Augusta Holland—to the 
Select Committee on Indian Depredation Claims. 

By Mr. M. A. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 9665) for the relief of Freder- 
ick Holbung—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9666) for the relief of Patrick Ford—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEELE: A bill (H. R. 9667) for the relief of William Mar- 
tin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9668) granting a pension to Joseph 
Rosier—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VANDEVER: A bill (H. R. 9669) for the relief of Cordelia 
A. Ritchie—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: A bill (H. R. 9670) for the relief of Jane P. 
Messengale—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9671) for the relief of George W. Smith—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Changes in the reference of bills improperly referred were made in 
the following cases, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 2095) granting a pension to Eunice A. Pauntain—from 
the Committee on Pensions to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9524) granting a pension to Julius Kaufmann—from 
the Committee on Pensions to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9152) to amend the act approved August 15, 1876, 
giving artificial limbs, so as to allow artificial eyes to pensioners—from 
the Committee on Pensions to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referted as follows: 

By Mr. C. H. ALLEN: Memorial of H. L. Sherman and others, citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, in favor of better postal facilities between New 
York and ‘New England—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BACON (by request): Petition of 16 citizens of Rockland, 
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Sullivan, and Orange Counties, New York, for the passage of House 
bill 8072—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. C. R. BRECKINRIDGE: Petition in the claim of Frances 
R. Gordon, widow of William Gordon, of White County, Arkansas— 
to the Committee on War Claims. A 

By Mr. T. H. B. BROWNE: Petition of William L. Savage and 
others, of Northampton County, Virginia, for increase of compensation 
of keepers of life-saving stations and surfmen—to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CANNON: Petition of Benjamin Seymour, of Rantoul, 11. — 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Petition of Henry N. Hagin, of Paulding 
County, and of Sallie P. Harrison, heir of Nancy Harrison, of Bartow 
County, Georgia, for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COX: Resolution of the New York Prodace Exchange, pro- 
testing against all permission to obstruct the Hudson River by the 
erection of bridge piers, ete. —to the Committce on Commerce. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of certain druggists of the Twenty- 
second district of Pennsylvania, for repeal of a portion of the internal- 
revenue law—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition or citizens of the Twenty-second district of Pennsyl- 
vania, for repeal of the portion of the revenuelaws relating to druggists’ 
licenses—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DORSEY: Petition of citizens of Nebraska, for the passage 
of House bill 1277, to open Oklahoma territory—to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

By Mr. DUBOIS: Protest of the board of county commissioners of 
Boisé County, Idaho, against the division of Idaho Territory, and 
against Senator STEWART'S bill—to the Committee on the Territo- 
ries. i 

By Mr. DUNHAM: Petition of merchants, bottlers of mineral waters, 
wine, beer, ete., throughout the United States, urging reduction of 
duty on bottles—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Chicago Furniture Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, favoring repeal of duties on German mirror plates—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Illinois Woman’s Press Association, favoring a 
copyright law—to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Petition of J. R. Newland, late postmas- 
ter at Thurlow, Pa., for relief—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr, FUNSTON; Petition of John B. Ross, for a pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitiom of citizens of the Second district of Kansas, asking that 
the tariff on window glass be not remeved—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GOFF: Petition of L. A. Hartman and others, of West Vir- 
ginia, in favor of the service-pension bill—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of George Caroway, and of James Knight, adminis- 
trator of Adam Bland, of Greenbrier County, West Virginia, for refer- 
ence of their war claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. GROUT: Petition of George W. Cushman, of Passumpsic, 
Vt., against putting wood pulp on the free-list—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HITT: Petition of R. C. Schutz, of Forreston, Ill., for the 
repeal of the tax of $25 on druggists as dealers in liquors—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOUK: Petition of Augustine M. Hewlett, of Hamilton 
County, Tennessee, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, evidence in support of bill for the relief of Hardin Skaggs, of 
Tennessee—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HUDD: Memorial of the Menomonee Indians, Green Bay 
(Wis.) Agency, in the matter of their claims for moneys wrongfully 
credited to the Stockbridge and Munsee Indians under the act of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1871—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. J. T. JOHNSTON: Petition of E. S. Vickeyand 160 others, 
soldiers and citizens of Parke County, Indiana, for a bill to increase the 
pension of Jesse J. Clarke, of Company I, Thirty-first Regiment Indiana 
‘Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Henry Alward and citizens of Montgomery County, 
Indiana, for a pension to Henry Alward, dependent father—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: Petition of the Marengo County (Alabama) Medical 
Society, that medicines and surgical appliances be put on the free-list— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. x 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of John E. West and 3 others, postal 
clerks, for the passage of House bill 8072—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LAFFOON: Petition for the relief of George Aton, Company 
z Thirty-fifth Kentucky Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid 

'ensions. 
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By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of citizens of El Paso, and of Young 
County, Texas, for payment of Indian depredation claims on 
the frontier—to the Select Committee on Indian Depredation 
Claims. 

By Mr. McCULLOGH: Petition of E. Y. Elweed and others, citi- 
zens of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania—to the Committee on 
Waysand Means. 

By Mr. MERRIMAN: Petition of Lytle A. Rather, administra- 
tor of John Oswald, of Marshall County, Mississippi, for reference 
of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War ,_ 
Claims. 

By Mr. NEAL: Petition of Noah H. Benfield, for removal of charge 
of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: Petition of A. W. Jones and others, for the 
passage of House bill 8381, to increase the pay of privates in hospital 
corps—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PATTON: Petition of druggists of the Twentieth district of 
Pennsylvania, for repeal of the druggists’ license—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of White Deer Grange, Pennsylvania, for reduction 
of postage on seeds, bulbs, etc.—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PEEL: Petition of James C. Garrison, of Carroll County, 
Arkansas, for relief—to the Committce on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: One hundred and forty-seven petitions of citizens or 
various cities and towns of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, asking that no article, raw or 
otherwise, of home production be added to the free-list, and that the 
existing tariff policy, which works in harmony with the industrial and 
productive interests of ali sections of the country, be not changed—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCOTT: Petition of F. K. Sturgis and 15 others, citizens of 
Titusville, and of Grange No. 286, of Spring Creek, Pa., for reduction 
of the postage on seeds, bulbs, and plants—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of W. A. Rankin, mayor, and 16 others, male citizens 
of Warren, Pa., for better legal protection of women and girls—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. > 

Also, petition of Grange No. 135, of Richmond, and of Grange No. 
286, of Spring Creek, Pa., for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of lard and food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Freehold Grange No. 20, of Warren County, and of 
Grange No. 286, of Spring Creek, Pa., for a law to eradicate pleuro- 
pneumonia—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of J. J. Taylor and 101 others, of Mrs, W., L. Thayer 
and 97 others, and of Mrs. Wallace Sherman and 73 others, citizens of 
the Twenty-seventh district of Pennsylvania, for a law prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in the District of Columbia—to the Select 
Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, petition of William F. Nick and 13 others, druggists, of Erie, of 
H.J. Bethumeand 7thers, citizens of Clarion County, of Dr. G. A. Elston 
and 15 others, citizefs of Corry, and of Thomas Osborne, jr., and of M. 
McHenry, of Wellsburgh, Erie County, Pennsylvania, for repeal of por- 
tions of the integnal-revenue law relating to druggists—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and?Means. 

By Mr. TAURBEE: Petition of James M. York for relief—to the 
Committee on Dhvalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O. B. THOMAS: Petition of 75 citizens of the Seventh dis- 
trict of Wisconsi.: for prohibition in the District of Columbia—to the 
Select Committee an the Alcoholic Liquor Trafic. 

By Mr. WADE. Petition of N. F. Grier, administrator of Samuel , 
Grier, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Com», 
mittee on War Claims. į 

By Mr. WARNER (by request): Petition of Clara B. Davidson, widow, 
of John W. Davidson, late colonel Second Cavalry, for increase of pens! 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. S. V. WHITE: Protest of cigar-makers of Brooklyn, against 
repeal of the internal-revenue tax on cigars and cheroots—to the Com<* 
mittee on Ways and Means. K 

Also, protest of 2,099 citizens of New York and vicinity against pro- 
hibition of using cotton-seed oil and beef fat in the manufacture of lard— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 


The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sev-! 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: á 

By Mr. DUBOIS: Of citizens of Idaho Territory. 

By Mr. FORD: Of the Board of Trade of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: OfChanning E. Davis and 9 others, citizens of: 
Warner, N. H. 

By Mr. RYAN: Of O.S. Woodward and 35 others, citizens of Neosho, 
Falls, Kans. 

By Mr. STEELE: Of Mathew Doyle and 10 others, 


Í 
of Yan Buren,’ 
Ind. 
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By Mr. TARSNEY: Of citizens of Saginaw and of East Saginaw’ 
Mich. 
By Mr. TOOLE: Of citizens of Dillon, Mont. 


, 


The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by the means of certain import duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. T. M. BROWNE: Of 101 farmers of Indiana. 

By Mr. GOFF: Of S. W. Atkinson and 49 others, of Potomac, W. Va. 

By Mr. JACKSON: Of J. J. George and 22 others, of Primrose, Pa. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Of farmers of Rogers, Ohio. 

By Mr. REED: Of R. G. Noyes and others, citizens of Maine. 

By Mr. C. A. RUSSELL: Petition of Lewis V. St. John and 17 others, 
of New Canaan, Conn. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: Of L. R. Scott and 56 others, of Bridgewater, 
and of Robert Beyson and 49 others, of Alder Creek, N. Y. 

By Mr. O. B. THOMAS: Of 50 citizens of Richland County, Wis- 
consin. 


The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law to estab- 
lish a system of telegraphy, to be owned and controlled by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and operated in connection with the Post- 
Office Department, were severally referred to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Rvads: 

By Mr. JEHU BAKER: Of 1,645 citizens of the Eighteenth district 
of Illinois. 

By Mr. MCCORMICK: Of J.C. Weld and 6,240 others, citizens of 
the Sixteenth district of Pennsylvania, 

By Mr. SCOTT: Of Peter Grossman and 154 others, citizens of the 
Twenty-seventh district of Pennsylvania. 


The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated seryice-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: 

By Mr. CROUSE: Of H. B. Hunsberger and 132 others, citizens of 
Wayne County, Ohio. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Of ex-soldiers of Lane, Greeley, and vicinity, 
Kans. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Of W. A. Roberts Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic. 

By Mr. McCULLOGH: Of Daniel W. Vanatter and others, ex-soldiers 
and sailors of Greene County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. MOFFITT: Of E. J. Pickett and 23 others, and of J. H. 
Signor and 43 others, ex-Union soldiers of Clinton County, New York. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Of 52 soldiers and sailors, citizens of Eaton 
County, Michigan. 

By Mr. SCOTT: Of Austin N. Merrick and 221 others, of Erie and 
adjacent counties; of B. E. Swan and 173 others, ex-soldiers of Ve- 
nango and Crawford Counties; of D. B. Foote and 65 others, citizens of 
Wattsburgh, Erie County; and of William A. Herrick and 15 others, 
ex-soldiers of McKean County, Pennsylvania. E 

By Mr. SHERMAN: Of Carl T. Seibel and others, citizens of Oneida 
County, New York. 

By Mr. M. A. SMITH (by request): Of A. B. Sampson and others. 

By Mr. J. D. TAYLOR: Of William H. Dykes and 20 others, of 
Missouri. 

By Mr. WADE: Of ex-soldiers of Verona, Mo. 

By Mr. WILBER: Of 101 members of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. 


The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law provid- 
ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. GOFF: Of 134 citizens of Tyler and Ohio Counties, West 


irginia. 
By Mr.GRANGER (by request): Of 62citizens of Litchfield County, 
Connecticut. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Of 118 citizens of Bremer County, 
Iowa. 
~- By Mr. NICHOLS: Of 43 citizens of Wake County, North Carolina. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Of 66 citizens of Geauga County, Ohio. 

_ By Mr. O. B. THOMAS: Of 64 citizens of Monroe County, Wiscon- 

sin. 


Vv: 


The following petition for an increase of compensation of fourth-class 
peas was referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


By Mr. ROBERTSON; Of A. D. Barrow and others, of West Baton 
Rouge Parish, Louisiana. s 


SENATE. 


TUESDAY, April 24, 1888. 


Prayer by Rev. H. PEREIRA MENDES, D. D., of New York City. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro iempore presented a petition of ex-Union sol- 
diers and sailors, citizens of New Mexico, praying for the passage of 
the per diem rated service-pension bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. CALL. I present a petition adopted by the Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Board of Trade, April 18, 1888, praying for the immediate passage of Sen- 
ate bill 2493, entitled ‘* A bill to perfect the quarantine service of the 
United States,” and also for an amendment to the bill making provision 
for the appropriation of a suitable and further sum of money to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Surgeon-General of the Marine Hos- 
pital Service for the disinfection and destruction, when necessary, on 
land as well as at sea, of such articles as may be considered by him or 
his representatives, or by the State authorities, a source of infection or 
propagation of yellow fever. I move the reference of this petition to 
the Committee on Epidemic Diseases, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BATE presented the petition of George E. Morrison, master, and 
W. B. Van Hook, secretary, of the Nonconnan Valley Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of White Haven, Shelby County, Tennessee, praying that 
the work of eradication of pleuro-pneumonia among cattle may be con- 
tinued under the Bureau of Animal Industry as at. present organized, 
and that the law establishing that bureau may be strengthened with- 
out changing the plan of work now in operation; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of George E. Morrison, master, and W. 
B. Van Hook, secretary, of the Nonconnan Valley Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of White Haven, Shelby County, Tennessee, praying that 
Congress may enact such laws as shall effectually prevent the adultera- 
tion of any and all articles of food, and prohibit the use of misleading 
frauds on labels; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., praying that Congress take up, consider, and pass at the 
earliest date possible a bill granting to the Kansas City and Pacific 
Railway Company a right of way through the Indian Territory; which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented 8 petitions of 800 citizens of Wisner, 
Kingstown, Vassar, Fairgrove, Almer, Tuscola, Millington, and Dayton, 
in the State of Michigan, praying for the passage of the per diem rated 
service-pension bill; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. VEST presented a petition of the Commercial Exchange of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., praying for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VEST. I present a petition of the Board of Trade of Kansas 
City, Mo., similar to that which my colleague [Mr. COCKRELL] has 
offered. As the bill for the passage of which it prays has not come 
from the other House, I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I present the petition of R. B. Forbes, an eminent mer- 
chant of Boston, John Lowell, ex-Governor Alexander H. Rice, Sid- 
ney Bartlett, ex-Governor William Gaston, and a large number of lead- 
ing citizens of Boston, praying for prompt appropriations in behalf of 
the sufferers from French spoliations. This petition is addressed to 
the Massachusetts delegation, but it is evidently intended as a petition 
to Congress. I move that it be referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of the representatives of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of the Grand Army of the Republic, praying that 
an appropriation of at least $200,000 be made for the purpose of sup- 
plying the headstones over the graves of deceased comrades; which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Savannah (Ga. ) Cotton Ex- 
change, and a petition of manufacturers of silver-plated ware of the 
United States, praying for an amendment of the interstate-commerce 
act to prevent discriminations by misrepresentation of the weight and 
character of freight offered for shipment; which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of 70 ex-Union soldiers and sailors, citi- 
zens of Mercer County, Illinois, praying for the passage of the per diem 
rated service-pension bill; which was referred to the Committee on 


EORR 
Mr. PLUMB presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Kansas 
City, Mo., praying for the passage of a bill granting the right of way 
through the Indian Territory to the Kansas City and Pacifice Railway 
Company; which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. SPOONER presented a petition of the South Side Gun Club, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., praying for the passage of Senate bill 283, for the bet- 
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ter protection of the Yellowstone National Park; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH presented a petition of citizens of Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, praying that increased compensation be allowed em- 
ployés in the Life-Saving Service; which was referred to the Commit- 


tee on Commerce. 

Mr. EVARTS presented the petition of C. J. Bogart and 23 other 
members of the Spring Hill Gun Club, residents of Blauveltville, Rock- 
land County, New York, praying for the passage of Senate bill 283, for 
the better protection of the Yellowstone National Park; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GEORGE presented the petition of Phebe Sisson, wife of V. 8. 
Sisson, late postmaster at Hickory, Miss., praying to be paid earnings 
as computed under the act of 1854 in the office of the First Assistant 
Postmaster-General; which was referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. DANIEL presented seven petitions of citizens of Virginia, praying 
for the repeal of that portion of the internal-revenue law which classes 
druggists as liquor dealers; which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


He also presented the memorial of R. A. Dobie, president of the Mer- 
chants and- Manufacturers’ Exchange, of Norfolk, Va., and others, re- 
monstrating against the passage of Senate bill 1448 and House bill 4923, 
providing for the creation of a national bureau of harbors and water 
ways; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented the petition of Hon. John R. Buck and 30 
other citizens of Hartford, Conn., praying for the passage of Senate bill 
283, to secure for the Yellowstone National Park proper protection; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of Joel Mann, of Washington City, D. 
C., praying Congress to reimburse him for horses and wagon taken by 
the Federal forces in 1863; which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented a petition of the Mississippi River Improve- 
ment Convention, held at Dubuque, Iowa, praying for certain needed 
improvements of the Mississippi River in the interest of commerce; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Mr. PALMER presented the petition of Samuel Bell and 138 other 
citizens of Unionville and vicinity; the petition of H. C. Flambay and 
53 other citizens of Gagetown and vicinity; the petition of J. Shafer 
ant 64 other citizens of Watrousville and vicinity; the petition of N. 
M. Richardson, Dunger Wadsworth, and 191 other citizens of Cairo 
and vicinity; the petition of John Deitz and 61 other citizens of El- 
lington; the petition of J. H. Jarvis and 46 others, citizens of East Day- 
ton and vicinity; the petition of William Gage and 111 other citizens 
of Gagetown and vicinity; the petition of Alexander Casebur and 55 
other citizens of Reese and vicinity; the petition of James Sheck and 
64 other citizens of Kingston and vicinity, and the petition of Will- 
iam Parks and 20 other citizens of Reese, Denmark, and vicinity, all 
in Tuscola County, in the State of Michigan, praying for the passage of 
Senate bill 1537, granting a service pension in the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MORGAN. I present a petition of sundry gentlemen, citizens 
of Montgomery, Ala., including David Clopton, a judge of the supreme 
court, and gentlemen engaged in quite a variety of pursuits, praying 
that the international copyright bill which is now under consideration 
may be passed by the Senate. I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. VEST. Iaminstructed by the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds to report an original bill, and I shall ask for its early con- 
sideration. It is a very important bill, recommended by the Postmas- 
ter-General, and I hope after it is printed it will receive the early at- 
tention of the Senate. 

The bill (S. 2762) to provide for the erection of publie buildings for 
post-oflices in towns and cities where the post-office receipts for three 

ears preceding have exceeded $3,000 annually was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BLODGETT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (8. sy granting a pension to George W. Fogle; 

A bill (S. 1481) granting a pension to Ellen White Dowling; and 

A bill (S. 1269) granting a pension to Lydia K. White. 

Mr. BLODGETT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon; which 
were to, and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 2053) for the relief of Frederick Parker; 

A bill (S. 2328) for the relief of John P. D. Commerdinger; and 

A bill (S. 2344) granting a pension to Minnie A. Bailey. 

Mr. BLODGETT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following petitions, submitted adverse reports thereon; 
which were agreed to, and the committee were discharged from the 
further consideration of the petitions: -~ 

A petition of Mary N. Robinson, praying for arrears of pension; 


A petition of Olivia Draper, widow of William H. Draper, praying 
for pension; and 

A petition of Elisha M. Luckett, second lieutenant Company B, 
Second Pennsylvania Volunteers, Mexican war, praying for arrears of 
pension. 

Mr. BATE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom were 
referred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon; which 
were agreed to, and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 777) to authorize the President to appoint (with advice and 
consent of the Senate) John Rigney, a sergeant in the Army, to be made 
second lieutenant; 

A bill (S. 305) correcting the military record of Dennis Gunn, of 
Maysville, Ky., late private in Company I, Seventh Regiment Veteran 
Reserve Corps; 

A bill (S. 118) for the relief of Francis J. Conlan; and 

A bill (S. 507) to remove the charge of desertion from the Army against 
Thomas Morrison. 

Mr. BATE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 506) to remove the charge of desertion against 
Thomas Conroy, deceased, reported it with an amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2581) granting an increase of pension to Alfred A. 
Reed, submitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and 
the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, reported them severally without amendment, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2058) to increase the pension of John Taylor; 

A bill (S. DELO granting a pension to Nathan B. Rarick; 

A bill (S. 2616) granting a pension to James E, Kabler; 

A bill (H. R. rt granting a pension to Alonzo H. Gregory; 

A bill (H. R. 6971) to pension Peter Clark, jr.; 

A bill (H. R. 8185) granting a pension to David L. Partlow; 

A bill (H. R. 5195) granting a pension to David W. Seely; 

A bill by R. rites granting a pension to Mary G. Crocker; and 

A bill (H. R. 4491) granting a pension to Rosanna Robey. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred a petition of citizens of Haverhill, Mass., praying that a pension 
be allowed to William L, Eddy, submitted a report thereon, accom- 
panied bya bill (S. 2763) granting a pension to William L. Eddy; which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: - 

bill S 2452) placing the name of Lena Neuninger on the pension- 
rolls; an 

TA bill (S. 2450) placing the name of Bridget White on the pension- 
ro 


Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon; which 
were agreed to, and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (8. 2414) granting a pension to Paulina Barbara; and 

A bill (S. 2416) granting a pension to Jane Devines. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon; which 
were agreed to, and the bills were postponed indefinitely: p 

A bill (S. 2525) granting a pension to Columbus C. Kerr; 

A bill (8. 2507) granting a pension to Joseph Hicks; 

A bill (S. 2504) granting a pension to Mary A. Moran; and x 

A bill (H. R. 2094) to increase the pension of Alonzo B. Chatfield. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the petition of Robert W. Simmons, praying for an increase of pension, 
submitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and the 
— were discharged from the further consideration of the peti- 

on. z 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, reported them each with an amendment, and submitted 
reports thereon: 


zA (S. 2547) to increase the pension of Mrs. Matilda Wilkins 
ory; 
A bill (H. R. 3579) granting a pension to Ellen Shea; 
A bill (H. R. 3554) granting a pension to Catharine Black; 
A bill (H. R. 6576) for the relief of James M. McKeehan; 
weet (H. R. 3844) granting an increase of pension to Wilson O. 
A bill aa R. 5545) granting a pension to Nancy F. Jennings; 
A bill (H. R. 3180) granting a pension to John H. Sayers; 
A bill i R. 6582) granting a pension to Elizabeth Ward; 
A bill (H. R. 2071) for the relief of Martha Gray; 
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A bill (H. 
A bill (H. 
A bill (H. 
A bill (H. 


R. som increasing the pension of Howard S. Abbott; 

R. 6379) to increase the pension of David M. Rennoe; 

R. 5966) granting a pension to Mrs. Lepha A. Oshorn; 
R. 2282) to pension Mrs. Theodora M. Platt; 

A bill (H. R. ies) granting a pension to Farnaren Ball; and 

A bill (H. R. 8164) granting a pension to William H. Hester. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, towhom was referred 
the bill (S. 2738) granting an increase of pension to John G. Merritt, 
reported it without amendmeut, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the letter of the Secretary of War, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of March 7, 1888, a report on the cost of ap- 
proaches to the Aqueduct Bridge, asked to be discharged from its further 
consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions; which was agreed to. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE HEARINGS. 


Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Finance, reported the follow- 
ing resolution; which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and they are hereby, authorized 
to Sopor a stenographer from time to time, as he may be necessary, to report 
such ERAR as may be had before said committee, and to have the same 
printed for the use of the committee, and that such stenographer be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate, 


MILEAGE TO INDIAN WITNESSES. 


Mr. VANCE. Iam instructed by the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the 
resolution submitted yesterday by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. CHANDLER] for the payment of certain Indian witnesses, to re- 
port it favorably without amendment. I ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Rescleed, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized to 

y to the four Indian witnesses who have been in attendance before the Select 

Sommittee on Indian Traders mileage from Washington to their respective 
homes in the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S. 2764) granting an increase of pension 
to James McGowan; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2765) granting a pension to Adaline A. 
Smyth; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLATT introduced a bill (S. 2766) for the relief of Maj. James 
Belger; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. VEST (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2767) for the relief of 
Joseph Edward Montgomery; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (S. 2768) granting a pension to Maria 
Brasted; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, 

Mr. ALDRICH introduced a bill (S. 2769) for the relief of John Grif- 
fitt; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2770) granting a pension to Mary Peck- 
ham Rodman; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. EVARTS introduced a bill (S. 2771) for the relief of the estate 
of Clinton G. Colgate, deceased, late of the city of New York; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BLAIR (by request) introduced a bill (8. 2772) providing for 
the distribution of public documents to the people; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 2773) granting a pension to the 
widow of I. D. Sheldon; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DANIEL introduced a bill (S. 2774) authorizing the Richmond 
and Danyille Railroad Company to lay tracks, etc., in the District of 
Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 2775) for the relief of J. Kropp, 
administrator of Christian Kropp, deceased; which was read twice by its 
oe. and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. STANFORD introduced a bill (S. 2776) to authorize the pay- 
ment to Rear-Admiral John H. Russell of the highest pay of his grade; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. EVARTS introduced a bill (S. 2777) to amend the act of Con- 
ken approved March 3, 1875, entitled ‘‘An act to determine the juris- 

iction of circuit courts of the United States and to regulate the re- 
moval of causes from State courts, and for other purposes,” and to fur- 
ther regulate the jurisdiction of circuit courts of the United States, and 


for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MITCHELL introduced a bill (S. 2778) making an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of a site and the construction of a light-house on 
the headlands near the mouth of the Umpqua River, in the State of 
Oregon; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, 

Mr. EVARTS introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 75) authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of State to contract for the purchase of cop- 
ies of the publication entitled ‘‘ The Manufactures of the United States 
for Domestic and Foreign Trade,” for use in the United States consular 
service; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr. STEWART submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


POSTMASTERS’ CLAIMS, 


Mr. GEORGE submitted the following resolution; which was read: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be requested to transmit to the Senate 
a tabulated statement of the disallowed postmasters’ claims presented from the 
State of Mississippi under the act of March 3, 1883, exhibiting all such claims, as 
by anactual computation eee rerh E by the act of 1854,and entered 
upon claim-jackets, show that the paid es are 10 per cent. or more less than 
such commissions, such tabulated statement to show in each case, fi 
of the post-office; second, the name of the applicant; third, the period of service 
covered by the computation of commissions; fourth, the amount of the com- 

uted commissions; fifth, the amount of paid salary for the same term of serv- 
ce; sixth, the actual amount of com! ons in excess of the paid salary, 

Mr. GEORGE. Iask that the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Oftices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to accompany the resolution with a motion 
to amend by inserting, after the word ‘‘ Mississippi,” the words “and 
Tennessee.” Let that motion accompany the resolution to the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment moved by the 
Senator from Tennessee will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to amend the resolution by 
changing the word ‘‘State’’ to ‘‘States,’? and at the end of line 3, 
after the word ‘‘ Mississippi,” inserting ‘‘and Tennessee.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution, with the proposed 
amendment, will be referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 


thename 


PRESIDENTIAL POST-OFFICES, 


Mr. SPOONER submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, directed to trans- 
mit to the Senate, at the earliest practicable date, a list of the Presidential post- 
offices in the United States and in the Territories whose annual receipts for the 
three last preceding years have exceeded $3,000 annum, and also a statement 
of the amount of rent paid by the Government for the accommodation of each 
such post-office. 

PATENT-OFFICE APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution; which was considered 
by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Commissioners of the Civil Service be, and they hereby are, 
directed to send to the Senate, as soon as may be, a list of all persons certifi 
for appointment to the Patent Office from March 4, 1885, to March 4, 1888; alsoa 
list of all persons selected and appointed under such certifications, with the class 
or grade of each. 


CONSIDERATION OF PENSION BILLS, 


Mr. DAVIS. I desire to give notice that on Thursday next, at the 
close of the routine morning business, I shall move the consideration of 
the unobjected pension cases on the Calendar. 


COLUMBIA, TENN., ARSENAL. 


Mr. HARRIS. If there be no further morning business, I ask the 
Senate to proceed at this time to the consideration of House bill 4365. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further resolutions, 
concurrent or other, the order of morning business is closed. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 4365. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Calendarunder Rule VIII being 
in order, the Senator from Tennessee moves that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4365) to authorize the construction 
of an arsenal for the repair, storage, and distribution of ordnance and 
ordnance stores for the use of the Government of the United States, at 
Columbia, Tenn. 

Mr. PLUMB. Yesterday the bill which I hadin charge, Senate bill 
1430, was under consideration with the understanding that its consid- 
eration should be resumed this morning. I have no objection to yield- 
ing reasonably to the Senator from Tennessee in the event that his bill 
willnottake too much time. Thatis, I will not antagonize it, I mean. 

Mr. HARRIS. I donot think it will take ten minutes to dispose of 
the bill. I was not aware, however, of the understanding the Senator 


from Kansas refers to. 
Mr. PLUMB. I give notice that as soon as this bill is through I 


‘shall call up the land forfeiture bill. 
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Mr. HARRIS. If my bill should lead to any extended discussion, 
I shall not insist npon occupying the time of the Senate with it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question in on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Tennessee to proceed to the consideration 
of the bill. - 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4365) to authorize the con- 
struction ofan arsenal for therepair, storage, and distribution of ordnance 
and ordnance stores for the use of the Government of the United States, 
at Columbia, Tenr. It proposes to appropriate $200,000 for the pur- 
pose of establishing an arsenal at Columbia, Tenn., for the repair, storage, 
and distribution of ordnance and ordnance stores. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. à 


FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 


Mr. PLUMB. I now move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for 
the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other 


arposes. 
t Mr. CHACE. I ask the Senator from Kansas to give way that I may 
ask unanimous consent to take up Senate bill 554, and proceed with its 
consideration. 

Mr. PLUMB. This bill has been under consideration in the Senate 
for a number of days. I ought to have pressed its consideration a long 
time before I did, but on account of the wish of certain Senators to 
unite in the perfection of an amendment to it which they regarded as 
material I allowed it to go over from time to time. I do not feel as 
though I could properly discharge my duty, unless the convenience of 
some Senator who is interested in the bill is concerned, if I allow it to 
go over any further. Its importance is certainly equal, if not superior, 
to that of the bill to which the Senator from Rhode Island refers, 

Yesterday I gave the assurance that the vote should not be taken 
because of the desire of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHER- 
SoN] and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] to be heard upon 
it, but with the fair understanding, as I thought then, that this morn- 
ing the bill should be proceeded with. Unless those Senators say they 
are not ready to go ahead, or unless in some way it concerns the con- 
venience of some other Senator in reference to the subject-matter of the 
bill, I feel as though I ought to insist on the Senate proceeding with 
its consideration. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not see the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mc- 
PHERSON] in his seat now. I should be very desirous to have him 
present when the matter comes up, as he is acquainted with it, Iam 
myself prepared to say what I desire to say to the Senate about the bill, 
but at the same time I should like very much to accommodate the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE], whose bill is half way through. 
It would give me very great pleasure to have the land-forfeiture bill 
go over until to-morrow, but it would be on the ground of accommodat- 
ing the Senator from Rhode Island. I have no personal wish in the 


matter. 

Mr. CHACE. I have an assurance from the Senator from New Jer- 

sey that it would be more than agreeable to him to have the land bill 
over. 
Se MCPHERSON entered the Chamber. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Here is the Senator from New Jersey now. 

Mr. CHACE. He can answer for himself, 

Mr. McPHERSON, I have no objection to any arrangement of that 
kind. 

Mr. PLUMB. That is not the point. Of course I am glad to know 
the Senator has no objection, but this is a bill of great importance, and 
its consideration ought to be proceeded with. The Senator from New 
Jersey said with some emphasis last week in a letter which he wrote 
to a brother Senator, and he said also yesterday, that he was desirous 
of being heard in regard to an amendment which he proposed to offer 
and which he regarded as material. I was willing the bill should go 
over until to-day for the purpose of giving the Senator ample time to 
consider what he would desire to offer. If he is prepared to say now 
that he does not desire to go ahead to-day, I shall ask the Senate to 

ee to consider the bill to-morrow. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I am free to say, if the Senator will allow me 
a moment, that I should prefer to be heard on the bill to-morrow, if 
that is satisfactory to the Senator. 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not desire to press the consideration of the bill 
against the conyenience of Senators, and if I can have unanimous con- 
sent that to-morrow, immediately at the close of the morning business, 
the bill shall come up as unfinished business, I am willing that it shall 
go over, with the understanding that I shall not then, unless compelled 
by a vote of the Senate, yield any further for the convenience of any 
one, but that the bill shall proceed to a conclusion. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. TheSenator from Kansas asks unan- 
imous consent that Senate bill 1430 may be taken up to-morrow morn- 
ing at the conclusion of the formal morning business. 

Mr. BECK. The object, I understand, now is to take up the copy- 
right bill, is it not? 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Rhode Island has that in view. 


Mr. BECK. The only reason why I rose is that I never looked into 
the copyright matter until last night, when I read over the evidence 
and found references to several reports made in regard to it. I think 
such a measure has been rejected twice by the Senate. Unless thereis 
some pressing urgency to bring up the copyright bill to-day, I should 
like to get a chance to look up these matters. 

Mr. PLUMB. . What I said about the land-forfeiture bill is entirely 
apart from the copyright bill. 

Mr. BECK. I thought if that should go over the copyright bill 
perhaps would come up. 

Mr. PLUMB. It is a question as to what the Senate will do if the 
land bill goes over. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that the Senator from Rhode Island [ Mr. 
CHACE] is prepared to take the floor on the copyright bill. 

Mr. BECK. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the Senate 
agree that the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted 
for the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other 
purposes, shall be taken up to-morrow morning at the conclusion of 
the formal morning business? Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. It is so ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT, 


Mr. CHACE. I now move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Senate bill 554. ‘ 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Calendar under Rule VIII being 
in order, the Senator from Rhode Island moves that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (S. 554) to amend Title LX, chapter 3, 
of the Revised Statutes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Thepending question ison theamend- 
oe by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], which will 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to add to section 2 the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That publishers of newspapers or other periodicals in the United 
States shall be allowed to copy in those publications any articles which may 
appear in the newspapers or other periodicals of any foreign country, and for 


that purpose, but not for sale, shall be allowed to import such news rs and 
other periodicals, aN 


Mr. CHACE. Mr. President, there is not much more that need be 
said in regard to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ver- 
mont; but I believe I can bring to the knowledge of Senators a few mat- 
ters which, if any of them are disposed to support that amendment, 
may influence their judgment. 

In the first place, in regard to newspapers, I hold in my hand asup- 
plement of the New York Times of November 17, 1887, and that paper 
contains a whole book, from beginning to end, the entire copy of Swin- 
burne’s Locrine. If the amendment of the Senator from Vermont 
should prevail, the author of that book would be not only prevented 
from securing a copyright abroad, but in effect his domestic copyright 
would be entirely destroyed and have no value whatever. It seems to 
me that this one instance is a sufficient illustration of the injurious and 
wrongful effects of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ver- 
mont, if it should prevail. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
a question if he will allow me to do so. 

Mr. CHACE. Certainly. : 
Mr. GEORGE. Would the effect of this bill be to destroy such pub- 
lications as the Leonard-Scott Company republications of the English 

reviews? 

Mr. CHACE. Notatall. If any publisher or republisher of any 
review wished to go on with his business he would simply have to do 
what he now ought to do, pay for what he gets. I will say in reply 
further to the Senator from Mississippi that I hold in my hand the 
most prominent magazine which is a reprint, and the retail price of it 
is 18 cents. 

Mr. GEORGE. Such republications, as I understand the Senator, 
would be discontinued or prohibited by the bill—— 

Mr. CHACE. Not at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. Unless the Leonard-Scott Company should succeed 
in buying the right to republish from the original parties? 

Mr. CHACE. Undoubtedly. The sole and entire object of a copy- 
right bill is to give the owner, the author, the man who produces the 
literary work, the control of bis own production. It goes without say- 
ing that if we protect a man in the possession of his property no other 
man can take that property away from him without paying him for it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then 1 understand you answer my question in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. CHACE. No, not at allin the affirmative, because it is the rule 
now that many publishers who reprint pay foreigner authors for their 
works. These men would undoubtedly do that. It is a simple ques- 


tion whether they shall pay for what they reprint, and in no sense a 
question of the suppression of the magazine. 

The question has been bruited here about the cost of reading to the 
public. The impression seems to prevail that if this literature is—I 
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will not use the word pirated, because it seems to be offensive, although 
that has come to be a technicality in the trade, I will say that if it is 
taken without paying for it—the impression seems to have gained 
ground and got ion of the minds of Senators and others that if 
the publisher takes the work of the foreign author without paying for 
it, then perforce the reading public is going to get that literature at a 
lower rate. We have a practical test of that question right here. I 
have procured copies of a number of the popular magazines which are 
published in this country, and also of the two prominent magazines 
which are reprints, so called. 

Littell’s Living Age, which is entirely devoted to reprinting and 
which I understand as arule does not pay for its literature, which 
takes it from the foreign author without pay, and which according to 
the idea that prevails in the minds of Senators would be sold cheaper, 
is published four times a month. This copy [exhibiting] contains 
fifty-five pages of reading matter. That would be equal to two hun- 
dred and twenty pagesa month. The price of that magazine is $8 a 


Now let us see what some other popular magazines are. There is 
the Century Magazine of one hundred and fifty-six pages, and the price 
of that is $4 a year. That magazine pays for its matter. The author 
gets his pay. If the publication of Littell was sold to the reading pub- 
lic at the same price per page that the Century Magazineis sold for, it 
would be sold for $5.75 instead of $8. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CHACE. With pleasure. 

Mr. VANCE. Is not the matter on a page much greater in amount 
in Littell’s magazine than it is in the Century? 

Mr. CHACE. Oh, no. 

Mr. VANCE. Is it not twice as much? 

Mr. CHACE. No, no! That will notdo. The fact is it is one of 
those cases that work like a good many other matters. Practically 
you find it is not what you supposed it was if you had not examined. 
Here is the other magazine, the Eclectic, as it is called. Senators can 
look at it. Here is the letter-press, almost identically the same, with 
this difference, that every one of these magazines that I hold in my 
hand, the Century, the Atlantic, the Lippincott, and Harper’s, is bet- 
ter executed in paper and letter-press and type. Here they are [ex- 
hibiting], and Senators can look at them. Here is the Eclectic; and 
every one of them is better executed than it and Littell’s Living Age. 
Here is one with one hundred and sixty-three pages—the Eclectic. 
That isa magazine that sells for $5a year. Here is a magazine with 
one hundred and sixty pages init. Thatis the magazine that pays 
for its literatare, and that sells for $4 a year—a pretty practical illus- 
tration; and I should like to have Senators on the other side, if they 
have any doubts in their minds, come here and examine these maga- 
zines. It needs but a cursory glance to see that every word I have 
said about the size of the type, the amount of the matter, the quality 
of the paper, and all the work generally, is vastly superior in these 
other magazines to what it is in them. 

It is said ‘‘comparisons are odious.” Ido not wish to make any. 
The Century Magazine sells for $4. Itis just about the same size as 
Harper’s, which also sells for $4. 

Mr. VANCE. Then the Senator, as I understand him, contends 
that the copyright is wanted for the authors to enable them to furnish 
their works at.a cheaper price. 

Mr. CHACE. The Senator would please me very much indeed if 
he would use his felicitons manner of expression a little in my favor. 
What I propose is that the author shall receive the pay for what hon- 
estly belongs to him. I propose simply,to do exactly even-handed 
justice to the author. 

What I further say, and what I put against the theories of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, and others like him, is that while he pro- 
poses to say that we shall get this literature cheaper if we take it with- 
out paying for it, the fact is, as appears by this practical illustration, 
that instead of getting it cheaper we pay more for it. Now, who gets 
that difference? The man who publishes the ine who comes 
here and asks us to do an injustice to the author in order that he may 
continue his business, as he says, whereas, if this proposed law is put 
in force, it will not prevent him from continuing his business; the 
market is still to him, and he can take these works and pay for 
them. As the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] suggests 
to me, he is just like everybody else, he pays for his matter. No, it 
will not do. Here is a demonstration patent before our eyes. These 
men take from the author without paying for it, and they take from 
the public more than the real value; and the difference goes into their 
pockets and not into the pockets of the public; but if it did go into 
the pockets of the public, it still would not make it any nearer right. 

Now, I want to call attention to one or two more illustrations of this 
point. I hold in my hand Scribner’s Magazine, which is also of a very 
high character of work. The execution is very fine, as the Senator 
from North Carolina can see. It is just about the same size as the 
Eclectic. That contains 126 pages and sells for 25 cents a number, or 


$3 a year. 
an Anye How many of the pages are devoted to advertise- 
men 


Mr. CHACE. The Senator will excuse me. I am sorry he would 
impute to me such a matter as that. I do not make any such state- 
ments. I hope the Senator does not think I would attempt to im- 
pose on the Senate by palming off advertisements as reading matter. 
Mr. President, that is not my method. Iam talking about the read- 
ing matter that is in these magazines. There is a magazine that pays 
for its material to the author, and is sold still cheaper—sold for $3 a 


year. 

So I think, Mr. President, that these illustrations sufficiently dispose 
of the idea, and I have it further from gentlemen who are constantly 
procuring foreign matter to republish in this country that they pay for 
it, There is no difficulty in procuring it. 

These, together with the illustration I have given of the newspaper 
with a whole book published in it, it seems to me ought to dispose of 
this amendment, and I ask the Senate to vote on the amendment now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question ison the amendment - 
proposed by the Senator from Vermont [ Mr. MORRTLL]. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Island has 
spoken of Littell’s Living Age. Any Senator who will look at the type 
of Littell’s Living Age will see that it isso much smaller than the type 
of Harper’s Magazine or the Century that probably at least double the 
quantity of matter is printed on a single page that is printed on one of 
the pages of the Century or Harper’s, but that does not determine the 
question at all. 

Mr. CHACE. Will the Senator excuse me? 

Mr. MORRILL. Certainly. 

Mr. CHACE. I do not believe for a moment that the Senator from 
Vermont means to misstate things, but I am sure the Senator is mis- 
taken. The two magazines are here, and if the Senator chooses to look 
at them and compare the size of the page, I think he will himself be 
readily convinced that he is greatly in error. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think there is considerable of a difference. 

But, Mr. President, the question is whether we shall admit these 
foreign magazines to come here and be copyrighted. Itisnotlikely that 
many of them will come, but the expense would not be great for merely 
setting up the type and haviuga single copy or a few hundred ora few 
thousand printed here. There is no reason on the part of such Ameri- 
can magazines as we have for going abroad and being copyrighted there, 
as no foreigners could afford to publish them with the illustrations, 
and therefore they are protected. It would be impossible in any rea- 
sonable time for any foreign publisher to get out an edition of Harper’s, 
or of the Century Magazine, because it takes some considerable time 
to produce the plates. 

Then the publications in the Eclectic Magazine and in Littell’s Liy- 
ing Age are certainly of aselect character. They contain the cream of 
all the foreign magazines; and the only way in which they can be ob- 
tained in this country is to allow them to be printed in that way. 
Otherwise they would not come here except at a very large cost, and 
very few people would ever have an opportunity to obtain any selection 
of the foreign magazines and standard periodicals. 

I do not desire that the foreign publications shall come here and be 
reprinted as a whole, but there is a certain part and parcel of what ap- 
pears in the periodical press abroad which is exceedingly valuable. I 
would not care to have Dickens’s work here commenting on the United 
States, or Matthew Arnold’s, or those of various other foreigners re- 
printed here, but there are some authors that it would be desirable we 
should obtain, and obtain at an early day. I trust, therefore, that the 
sense of the Senate will consider that we have done enough for copy- 
righting when we limit it to books, and that is the proposition which 
is made by my amendment. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, Mr, President, I agree to some extent 
with the suggestion in the report made by the Senator reporting this 
bill, on the second page, where it is said: 

This is a simple question of our moral obli, 

Hired cet ot jia A aon vo proc cons igation as a nation to recognize the 

In so far as this bill proposes to proceed on that line, I am heartily 
in favor of it. I do not believe that we have any more right to appro- 
priate the intellectual labor of one man than we have to appropriate the 
manual labor of another; but it seems to me that there is a very large- 
sized fly in the ointment. On page 4 of the bill the following provis- 
ion appears: 

During the existence of such copyright the importation into the United States 
ofany book or other article so copyrighted shall be, and it hereby is, prohibited, 
except in the cases specified in section 2565 of the Revised Statutes of the Uni 
States, and except in the case of persons purchasing for use and not for sale, who 
import not more than two copies at any one time, in each of which cases tho 
written consent of the proprietor of the copyright, signed in the presence of two 
witnesses, shall be furnished with each importation. All officers of customs 
and postmasters are hereby required to seize and destroy all copies of such 

hibited articles as shall be entered at the custom-house or otherwise brought 
into the United States, or transmitted to the mails of the United States. Inthe 
ease of books in foreign languages, of which only translations in English are 
copyrighted, the prohibition of importation shall apply only to the translation 


of the same, and the importation of the books in the original language shall be 
permitted, 


This proposition to absolutely prohibit the importation of books 
which happen to be copyrighted in the United States seems to me to be 
simply monstrous. If we were to provide a tariff tax of 100 per cent, 
on any copyrighted book imported into the United States, it might be 
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coniplained that the tax was unreasonable, that it was extraordinarily 
high, that it was a practical prohibition; but for the first time, I be- 
lieve, in any legislation not pertaining to something pernicious, or in 
itself absolutely objectionable, we propose to apply absolute, actual 
prohibition in the case of the introduction of books from abroad. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Is not this proposition which he opposes the existing 
law everywhere? Is it not the existing law not only in this country, 
but in every country under heaven, that whatever works that country 
sees fit to copyright it prohibits the importation of from abroad. It 
is the case with our present domestic law; it is the case with the En- 
glish law, and it is the case everywhere. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. If that is the case, and we propose now 
that the United States shall not be hereafter a Barbary Coast in litera- 
ture andin commerce, I think it is time that we should take the ex- 
ample of the rest of the civilized world and that at least respectable 
foreign books should not be prohibited from circulation in our country. 

So far as I am concerned, while I am perfectly willing to give to for- 
eign authors the right to use their own publications here and to derive 
abenefit from their publications, I am not willing to say thatany Ameri- 
can citizen shall not have the right, if he chooses to do so, to buy for- 
eign publications, You may put on any proper tariff tax that you see 
fit; but Iam not willing to say that an American shall not have the 
right to import a foreign book if he chooses to do it. The proposition 
seems to me absolutely monstrous, and I for one will never consent to 
it; and if this provision remains in the bill, no matter whether I amin 
favor of copyright or not, I shall certainly vote against the bill. 

Mr. CHACE. Before the Senator takes his seat, as he is a lawyer, I 
should like to ask him this question: If we granta copyright to an au- 
thor and permit foreigners to publish that book and bring it into this 
country, how are we going to enforce our law? It can not be done. 
It would be no copyright. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Enforce the law as you would any other 


w. 

Mr. CHACE. But suppose that I take out a copyright for a book in 
this country and that any foreigner is permitted to bring that book to 
our country, our Government having no jurisdiction beyond its own 
territorial limits, if we permit the publication of that book abroad and 
the bringing of it in here does not that in effect absolutely nullify and 
destroy the whole force and effect of our legislation ? 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I do not see how that can be possible, es- 
pecially where we propose to become a member of the international 
copyrightarrangement. Copyrightsabroad protect authors, at least that 
has been my understanding, as stated by the authors of this bill all the 
time, while we of all the civilized nations of the world are the only one 
that is affording no sort of protection to ourauthors. Whenanauthor 
is protected in Great Britain, France, Germany, or elsewhere, and he 
issues a book under the copyright laws of one of those countries, I con- 
fess I can not see why, after he has been com ted by the publisher 
of his book at home, he may not be allowed to send the book into the 
United States and have it received here on paying a reasonable tariff 
duty, as one is paid on everything else imported. I do not see the 
slightest difficulty in the way. 

Mr. HOAR. Shall interrupt the Senator if I say a word? 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. As I understand it, this bill, as it is drawn, allows to 
be done precisely what the Senator thinks ought to be done; that is, 
the author or proprietor abroad certifying his desire by the proper evi- 
dence, signing his name with two witnesses, can do that thing. He 
must determine whether he wants to do it or not, if he sells his copy- 
right here. Butif you have a provision that an English author may 
take a copyright here, and do not prohibit the importation of that book 
printed in England by other persons than the author, our copyright is 
absolutely worthless, and he is not protected against that by the fact 
that he has an English copyright. The English copyright law only 

ishes and only can punish, in the nature of things, publication in 
England. Now, suppose you have got an English copyright in Ma- 
caulay’s History, and sell it to Mr. Morrison, herein Washington. He 
owns the copyright, and has an edition to supply the American people 
to their entire satisfaction. It is not quite just thatsome Englishman 
who does not pay anything to the author should strike off a surrepti- 
tious edition and send it over here and sell it without any prohibition. 
That is all this bill prohibits. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I was not aware before that the purpose 
of this bill was to protect the American people or to protect authors 
against pirating abroad. My impression was that the intention was 
to protect authors against pirating in the United States, and that the 

urpose ofallowing a copyright here was to prevent an American pub- 
lication of the work of a foreign author without proper compensation 
to him. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, I would ask my honorable friend if he, on reflec- 
tion (for he is a very candid man, as wellas a wise one), thinks that it 
is just, as he says itis, that we should prevent the English author from 
having his work republished here without his consent by any Ameri- 
can publisher, and at the same time allow that to be done by any En- 


glish publisher. In other words, if we protect the man against the 
American pirate shall we permit the English pirate to come over here 
and establish himself on oar soil and not protect the American pub- 
lisher against him ? 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. If our Government is not more neglectful 
in its duty in the way of protecting the foreign author than other na- 
tions are, there is no reason whatever for the passage of this bill. If 
foreigners are not protected here by proper copyright laws, there is no 
reason why they can come here and insist that we shall take care of 
them. I understand that the claim has been all along made that there 
is no civilized nation except the United States that is failing to do its 
duty towards authors in the matter of protecting them against theim- 
proper use of their productions by publishers. If that is the ease, that 
is one question; but the case suggested by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is one of the failure on the part of Great Britain to protect prop- 
erly an author in Great Britain and allow a book pirated in Great Brit- 
ain to be brought into the United States for the purpose of being sold. 

Mr. HOAR. My honorable friend, I think, misunderstands the point 
of my qnestion, or I donot makeitclear. Letme state itagain. Sup- 
pose the Senator writes a book, a history of Arkansas, and he copy- 
rights it in America, and then he sends it to England and copyrights 
it there, and makes an arrangement with an English publisher to print 
and circulate it, it being in good demand. Now would he think it 
was quite reasonable or fair that any other American should print that 
book here—not publish it but only print it here—secretly and palm itof 
and send it over to England and sell it there in such a way as not only 
to destroy the profit of his publisher but his own profit from his En- 
glish copyright? 

It is not a question of our having guarded against that. I assume 
that we have got the fullest copyright possible to protect him here; but 
this provision in this bill prohibits nothing exeept when we have got 
our copyright for a foreign author that somebody in his own country 
shall secretly strike off an edition of that book and send it over here 
to destroy his copyright and destroy him and destroy his publisher. 
That is all. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. The supposition in the case submitted 
by the Senator from Massachusetts would be just as effective if you 
were to strike out England from the case absolutely. After an Amer- 
ican author has been protected by a copyright here, is some man tosur- 
reptitiously print and put on the market books for which he has not 
paidacopyright? And theSenator asks meif I think that would be fair. 
Of course it would not be fair. It would not be fair done in the United 
States and it would not be fair done anywhere else. But this provis- 
ion in the bill providing for the absolute prohibition of the importa- 
tion of publications has no relation whatever to taking care of any 
such case as that or any other one except the barbarity inflicted on 
commerce, if I may use that phrase. 

There is one other suggestion of the Senator from Massachusetts that 
I wish to reply to. He says that I overlook in the bill the provision 
made for the very difficulty I propose. The language of the bill is: 


And except in the case of persons purchasing for use and not for sale,whoim- 

port not more than two copies at any one time, in each of which cases the writ- 

en consent of the proprietor of the copyright, signed in the presence of two wit- 
nesses, shall be furnished with each importation. 


Iadmit that you may import an English book for private use, not more 
than two copies at once, by haying the written consent of the owner of 
the copyright, attested by two witnesses, You can importa book under 
those circumstances into the United States, but under no other. Iin- 
sist that any American who wishes to buy an unlimited numberof books 
abroad and bring them here for sale ought to have the right to do so, and 
the American reader ought to have the right to have foreign publica- 
tions of any kind brought here and sold, if a proper guard is placed on 
the importation under the tariff laws, as there is at the present. But 
why go beyond any step ever taken in any sort of tariff law and abso- 
lutely provide for a prohibition to prevent the importation absolutely 
of a book published abroad? I confess I can not see an excuse or an 
apology for it. 

Mr. BECK. I should like to ask the Senator a question. This, I 
understand, is a Senate bill—bill of the Senate No. 554. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Yes, sir, 

Mr. BECK. The act of 1883 provides that all books coming to this 
country shall pay a tax of 25 per cent: 

Books, pamphlets, bound or unbound, and all printed matter, not specially 


enumerated or provided for in this act, engravings, bound or unbound, etch- 
ings, illustra! books, maps, and charts, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 


I ask whether this Senate bill is not changing the tax Jaws of this 
country and making the duty prohibitory ? 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. There is no question about it. 

Mr. BECK. Can such a bill originate in the Senate? 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I should think not. : 

Mr. CHACE. Mr. President, we have at present a domestic copy- 
right law, and under the provisions of that law theimportation of books 
copyrighted in this country is prohibited absolutely—precisely the same 
feature that is in this bill. Now, I ask the Senator from Kentucky 
what is his explanation, and how does he excuse that? Nobody has 
ever discovered that that was a defect. 

Mr. BECK. All books that are allowed to be used in the country 
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are, under existing law, authorized to be brought into this country by 
paying a tax of 25 per cent. 

Mr. CHACE. The Senator is entirely mistaken. Neither he nor 
any other man can import a book into this country that is copyrighted 
here. 

Mr. BECK. But English periodicals are not copyrighted here, Our 
own author is protected for forty-two years against all the world. 

Mr. CHACE. Ent bow is he protected? By an absolute prohibition 
of importation. 

Mr. BECK. He is protected by our own copyright Jaw, and no man 
can import his book or bring it here either in periodical or pamphlet, 
or anything else, without being fined and imprisoned, as the law pro- 
vides for the violation ofcopyright. But thisSenate bill now proposes to 
change the existing tax Jaws of this country and prohibit all that class 
of books that can now be brought in by paying a duty of 25 per cent. 
being brought in at all, and makes it the duty of custom-house officials 
to destroy them the moment they are found attempting to enter, as 
though they were smuggled. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I congratulate my friend from Kentucky 
on the discovery he has made in regard to the rights of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, respectively. Mr. Clay never made that dis- 
covery, and he was a very distinguished Kentuckian. In 1837 he re- 
ported a Senate bill with this identical clause, and I call his attention 
to Mr. Clay’s statement in regard to the constitutional power of the 
Senate: 

With respect posed - 
mittee Sisal Reg tones a Notice urnted bee mi petra “The 
Constitution authorizes Con: s “to promote the progress of science and use- 
ful arts by securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries.” 

The passage of that Senate bill was advocated by the most distin- 
guished statesmen ofthe country then members of the Senateand House, 
and it was reserved for my distinguished friend from Kentucky to raise 
the’point that this is a money bill, which can not originate in the Senate. 

The object of this bill is not to raise money to affect taxation. It is 
a general measure of relief. Itissimply protecting property—that and 
that alone. The Senator knows very well that the question of finance 
and taxation does not enter into it except as one of the results of gen- 
eral legislation on the- part of Congress. That is the whole of it. 
There is no law passed by Congress hut what affects finance and tax- 
ation. Isay nolaw. Asa reasonable assertion every law we pass here 
affects the business of the country to a certain extent; and if this be a 
finance measure all other bills and all other measures that come before 
the Senate are to the same extent financial measures, 

Mr. President, no bill which has ever been introduced into Congress 
during my term of service of ten years commends itself more thor- 
oughly, and after deliberate investigation, to my judgment and con- 
science than the pending measure. When we concede—and I take it 
for granted that every member of this body will concede—that there 
can be property in intellectual labor and intellectual production, it is 
conceded that international dishonor rests on the people of the United 
States under the existing status. What Senator would here stand in 
his place and say that any citizen of the United States would have the 
right to rob a foreigner who comes to this country of his personal pro 
erty in the shape of clothing or other effects? What Senator would 
dare to put the American people in the position of being committed to 
so flagrant an outrage on the conscience and judgment of the public as 
to make such a statement? 

The very moment you concede, as we have conceded in the Consti- 
tution and laws of the country and in public opinion, that a man’s 
right to the production of his brain is as sacred as the right to his land 
or his honse or his horse or his cattle, you concede that a wrong is be- 
ing perpetrated under the old and barbaric idea that a foreigner is en- 
titled to nothing in this country except what is given him ez gratia, 
and not by any right. It was the doctrine of the old barbarians be- 
fore the religion under which we hope for a better existence hereafter 
was created. Jesus of Nazareth brought into this world the declara- 
tion that there was a brotherhood of men; that there were great and 
indisputable principles of right not geographically confined to any por- 
tion of the world’s surface; and to-day we hear, indirectly if not di- 
rectly, the expression that no foreigner has any rights in this country 
except what we choose to give him, and that we can take his property 
in the shape of literary effort and appropriate it to our own use. 

Why, Mr. President, after the adjournment of the Senate yesterday 
a gentleman called at my residence and presented me this pamphlet. 
He stated that he was the agent of publishers in the United States, and 
fifteen thousand of them he said would be almost ruined in their busi- 
ness if this pending bill became a law. 

Something has been said here, or if not here, elsewhere, in regard to 
the tariff in connection with this subject. I want to read tomy Demo- 
cratic friends the argument which is used in this pamphlet thus left 
with me: 

Third. That the American authors would receive less for their work than 
under the existing copyright law, which protects them; as, under the existing 
law, American authors can give exclusive rights to publishers, while foreign 
authors can not do this at present in the United States; but, if they could do so, 


as proposed in this bill, they would come into direct competition with the 
American authors and force them to take less for their work than at present. 


I understand the doctrine of the Democratic party to be that this 
Government and its legislation shall not be used to enrich classes; that 
no man shall seize the powers of government and wrest those powers 
from their legitimate purposes, the protection of the whole people and 
their equality before the law, in order to put money into his own pocket; 
and yet these publishers would say ‘we are protected now, we are 
making money now under existing law, and if you change the law and 
allow foreign productions to come in, you take money away from us.’? 
As a Democrat I repudiate the argument; I repudiate the proposition. 
Why, sir, I should feel myself degraded if for one instant I could con- 
template seriously the idea that a man because a foreigner had not the 
right in this country before the law to own his property which he offers 
the use of to our own citizens. We have a right to exclude his pro- 
ductions. Not long ago we passed a law that no foreigner should pur- 
chase real estate in this country. Suppose we had gone further and 
said that all existing rights of property in real estate by foreigners 
should be taken away, would any Senator here have voted for it? 
Would any Senator have gone on the record in favor of any such law? 
And yet we have been here for years taking the property of foreigners, 
admitted to be property, using it for our own purposes, for our own 
people. 

Now, I want to read from an historic document, coming from an 
American, the author of the American system, Henry Clay, of Ken- 
tucky. He made a report to the Senate on Senate bill 233, February 
15, 1837, in which he said: 

The select committee to whom was referred the address of certain British, and 
the petition of certain American authors, have, according to order, had the same 
under consideration, and beg leave now to report: 

This is from a high source. I commend it to my Democratic breth- 
ren, who can see where the tariff comes in and the protection of for- 
eigners at the expense of American citizens, 

1. That by the act of Congress of 1831, being the law now in force regulating 
opr the benefits of the act are restricted to citizens or residents of the 
Oni States, so that no foreigner, residing abroad, can secure a copyright in 
the United States for any work of which he is the author, however important 
orvaluable it may be, The object of the address and petition, therefore, is to 
remove this restriction as to British authors, and to allow them to enjoy the 
benefits of our law, 

2. That authors and inventors have, according to the practice among civilized 
nations, a property in the respective productions of their genius is incontestable, 
and that this property should be protected as effectually as any other property 
is by law follows as a legitimate consequence. 

Authors and inventors are among the greatest benefactors of mankind. They 
are often dependent exclusively upon their own mental labors for the means 
of subsistence, and are frequently, from the nature of their pursuits or the con- 
stitutions of their minds, incapable of applying that provident care to worldly 
affairs which other classes of society are in the habit of bestowing. These con- 
siderations give additional strength to their just title to the protection of the 


law. 

ay It being established that literary property is entitled to legal protection, it 
results that this protection gugus to be afforded wherever the property is situ- 
ated. A British merchant brings or transmits to the United States a bale of 
merchandise, and the moment it comes within the jurisdiction of our laws they 
throw around it effectual security. Butifthe work of a British author is brought 
to the United States, it may be appropriated by any resident here and repub- 
lished, without any compensation whatever being made to the author, We 
should be all shocked if the law tolerated the least invasion of the rights of 
property in the case of the merchandise, whilst those which justly belong to the 
works of authors are spa to daily violation, without the possibility of their 
invoking the aid of the laws. 

4. The committee think that this distinction in the condition of the two de- 
scriptions of property is not just, and that it ought to be remedied by some safe 
and cautious amendment of the law. Already the principle has been adopted 
in the patent laws of extending their benefits to foreign inyentions or improve- 
ments. It is but carrying out the same principle to extend the benefits of our 
copyright laws to foreign authors. In relation to the subjects of Great Britain 
and France it will be but a measure of reciprocal justice; for, in both of those 
countries, our authors may enjoy that protection of theirlaws forliterary prop- 
erty which is denied to their subjects here. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. President, evenif this protection were 
not given to our people, I would be inclined to vote fora measure such 
as the pending bill, upon the broad principle of right. I say that itis 
piracy, it is robbery, for us to take possession of what we ourselves 
admit to be property, simply because the man who created it is not a 
citizen or an inhabitant of the United States. 

Since Mr. Clay made that report an international copyright union 
has been established, and to-day the United States is the only civilized 
country in the werld outside of that organization. We enjoy to-day 
the unenviable notoriety of standing alone in the assertion that when 
a foreigner puts his foot on American soil he loses his right to the highest 
property in the world, the fruit of his own genius. Sir, if Robert 
Burns were living to-day his immortal poems of the Cotter’s Saturday 
Night and Tam O’Shanter would be republished and sold forten cents 
a copy on the streets of New York, and Burns would be without com- 
pensation and might be a panpe on the cold charity of the world. All 
the protection we give to legitimate publication is protection to author- 
ship. Itis protection to this kind of property. The productions of 
genius belong to the commonwealth of letters. They are not circum- 
scribed by territorial limits. While I oceupy public position and have 
a vote, I will never sanction the national outrage of the last fifty years 
on this subject. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I have repressed so far a considerable 
temptation to speak on this bill, because it seemed to me that the pur- 
pose of the Senate was all right as far as I could discover from the in- 
dications, and I was afraid that I might injure the bill by prolonging 
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the consideration of it more than I could help it by speech. But I do 
not like to let the occasion pass without putting on record at least my 
own opinion, the opinion that I have entertained for a long time, that the 
honor and the interest of the American people alike require the inau- 
guration of the policy which this bill proposes to enact. If there be 
one thing on the face of the earth which beyond all the discussions of 
economy, of philosophy, of social science, must be admitted to be prop- 
erty in any individual it is the product of his brain, either in literary 
work or in an invention. There isa great deal to be said against the 
right of individuals to monopolize land, and there are shrewd argu- 
ments, sometimes difficult to answer, that you have no more right to 
take up to yourself the exclusive use of land than you have of the at- 
mosphere or the sea. ‘There is a great deal to be said against the right 
to inherit personal property or real property or to transmit it to your 
children by will. These things, all of them, are the creatures of arti- 
ficial legislation adopted by the experience of mankind for the best 
interests of society. Every dollar which a man owns of personal prop- 
erty and every foot he gets of real estate is obtained from somebody else 
by some artificial process which is the creature of human law and de- 
pends on it for its sanction. But the product of a man’s brain is his 
creation; itis his own. It is as much his as the milk in the mother’s 
bosom is hers. 

Now we stand nearly alone among civilized countries in denying to 
the foreign author who confers upon the people of this country the 
great benefit of a new creation, in denying, as the Senator from Mis- 
souri so aptly said, to Robert Burns, or Tennyson, or Macaulay the prop- 
erty in that thing which when he has created and while it is his property 
is also the chief source of benefit, of blessing, of benediction to man- 
kind. 

* Mr. President, this legislation is required by the very genius of the 
American people and of the American Constitution. If we found it 
nowhere else we should be bound by the principles which lie at the 
bottom of our own society to establish it here. The American Consti- 
tution declares by a statement of principle, which is as applicable to the 
ease of the foreign author as it is to our own, that it promotes the in- 
terest of literature and of invention to secure to the author and the in- 
ventor for a reasonable and limited period the property in the product 
of his brain. Our country should be the first in honor to set the ex- 
ample to mankind of a respect paid to men of letters by their contem- 
poraries. Down to a period long after the American Revolution a man 
of letters, unless he were also a man of rank and a man of wealth, was 
treated with very little respect in European capitals, even in England. 
I suppose Senators are familiar with the story of the astonishment and 
eontempt with which Sir Alexander Boswell, the old Scotch laird, heard 
that his son James was associated with Dr. Johnson. He thought the 
whole family rank and credit of the name was disgraced forever. What 
he had heard of Jamie’s doing in London around with an ‘‘auld domi- 
nie” was Sir Alexander Boswell’s complaint to his neighbor, and Dr. 
Johnson himself put on record in those touching lines the condition of 
the craft of which he was the leading member in his young days: 

There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail— 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 

It was even as lateas Bulwer’s time that he said that an Englishman 
of letters had to go abroad every year or two to keep up a decent self- 
respect in his own bosom. But from the very first we made Dr. Frank- 
lin, our foremost man of letters, our foremost man, with the single ex- 
ception of Washington, in the estimation of the American people. Mr. 
President, until a time long after the adoption of our Constitution you 
can hardly point to a great English man of letters not a man of rank or 
not the companion of men of rank, who attained to any considerable 
respect in the estimation of his own countrymen, They did not even 

reserve the particulars of his life. Take Shakespeare; take Milton. 
Milton sold his great work for £5, and died in blindness and in want. 

What are the objections that have come to this bill? All the objec- 
tions which have been suggested on either side of the Chamber are that 
this bill is somehow or other to interfere with the profits of the Amer- 
ican publishers or the American people by reason of putting some hind- 
rance or obstacle in the execution of the process of selling this most 
precious property of the foreign author. No man has raised his voice 
to deny that justice, honor, respect for property require from us this 
legislation; but it is said you will not get your books quite so cheap or 
the profits of the American publisher will not be quite as great. ell, 
I do not believe that. Ido not believe that while the receivers of stolen 
goods are willing to sell their wares a little cheaper than the lawful 
and honest trader, any community ever yet existed or ever will exist 
which will find it on the whole for its profit to deal with them. 

The Senator from Kentucky put the question yesterday whether if 
we grant a copyright to foreign authors we shall not find that here an 
unpurchasable edition, one not within the means of the average of our 
people, will alone be published by the foreign author. The answer to 
that is that that question will be settled just as it is settled in refer- 
ence to the products of the American author, by the interest of the peo- 
ple and the demand of the market. Of nothing is it so true as of 


books that the wider circulation at a low price brings to the author not 
merely the fame, which is to be after all his chief and principal reward, 
but brings to the author also the largest income and pecuniary return, 


I think we are by this bill to determine that the thinking interest, the 
interest of the brain, the interest of the idea, the interest which ele- 
vates and benefits the soul and the intellect of mankind, is as much 
an interest to be regarded and protected and cared for in legislation as 
the shipping interest or the manufacturing interest or the.trading in- 
terest of this country. 

Now, Mr. President, I have said, I believe, all I care to say on the 
subject. I rose not to argue the question, but merely to put myself 
upon record in the debate. Nothing has been suggested and nothing 
will be suggested which can wipe out or wink out of sight the simple 
proposition which was so eloquently put by the honorable Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Vest], that the question is whether it is longer for the 
honor or the dignity of the American people that when a man has cre- 
ated an invention or written a book simply because he is a foreigner 
it shall be permitted any longer in this country to rob him of the prop- 
erty which our Constitution recognizes as property in our own citizens 
in that production. Refine as you will, the Tenth Commandment will 
not budge any continued disregard. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, Iam not much disposed to argue 
upon the general merits of the bill, for it has seemed to me that they 
are indisputable. A German mechanic may invent a fish-hook upon 
which he may accumulate a fortune, but Goethe and Humboldt could 
not make and send to the United States their immortal and eternal 
works. A book-binder over there might invent an excellent book-bind- 
ing machine and a practical printer might invent an excellent 
setting machine, and both might make their fortunes out of binding 
and printing. A new book, equal, we will suppose, to Paradise Lost or 
the Iliad, may be written, and the author can not get a penny out of 
it; and that is exactly the way the law stands now. 

So it seems to me the general purpose of the bill can not be argued; 
and yet I confess my blood was stirred by the generous argument of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. It appears to me as plain a 
proposition as the command against stealing. 

I admit there are of course some embarrassments about the precise 
details. An English author can copyright his book over here, and 
nevertheless many men have an intense desire to get the original edition 
of that book, sometimes because it is published in better style, with 
better binding or finer illustrations, than the republications over here, 
I would not stand in the way of the gentleman who desired to make 
his library a perfect library of first editions, or the public library that 
would desire to do that. ‘That was one of the difficulties in drawing 
the bill; but I confess that I think the committee has got around itas 
well as possible. I think the manner in which they have avoided that 
must be satisfactory to those who are most scrupulous about protecting 
American labor in the matter, for this bill is satisfactory to the trade 
unions and to the publishers. It is satisfactory, too, most happily and 
singularly, also to the authors, The singularity is in the bill being 
acceptable to everybody whose interests are to be affected by it. 

Under these circumstances I think it is a matter of common rejoicing 
that we are to remove this stain from our legislation with such general 
satisfaction 

It is quite natural that we should desire to print these books in the 
United States, and in that we are not differing from other countries that 
have been far ahead of us in establishing international copyright, If 
you go over from the continent to England with a trunkful of Bohn’s 
very excellent edition of authors you must leave them behind you under 
the risk of forfeiting every one of them as a protection for an English 
copyright book; they will seize them at the custom-house. They will 
look as sharply for them as for whisky or tobacco. You must leave 
every such book; and it isa matter of every-day experience that Ameri- 
cans do not land at Liverpool without leaving on board, or throwing 
away, or giving to the stewards and the servants their American edi-~ 
tions of English copyrighted books, if the American in his cabin has a 
10 or 20 cent edition of a book that is published in England ata 

eater price and upon which the author gets something. We do not 
find any fault with that law. We are simply proposing to continue 
legislation which is universal abroad. It does not pertain to books 
alone. For example, Gatling and Hotchkiss patented very valuable 
improvements in fire-arms in this country and patented them in Ger- 
many and in England and in France, and while the gun might be pro- 
hibited in France it would not be prohibited in England, and neverthe- 
less there was no market for it except at the hands of the government. 

The French Government, the German Government, and the English 
Government require Hotchkiss to establish manufactories in those three 
countries. The French would not deal with him unless he made all 
his guns in France. So he put up a large establishment and a profit- 
able one there. He did the same in Germany, and was’ about estab- 
lishing a manufactory in England when he died, and the work was 
continued there, and the factories there are turning out guns that an 
American invented and thatare paid for to his family. Whohas found 
any fault with that? The Americans certainly did not find any fault 
with them for it. That is the general practice. 

I think we have escaped the difficulty suggested by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] remarkably well in the bill. I-sympa- 
thize with him in the desire that we should have a right somehow to 
buy a copy of an original edition. x 


Mr. CHACE. Will it interrupt the Senator if I say a word? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No, sir. 

Mr. CHACE. That is fully provided for. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I say the committee has happily met that diffi- 
culty in the bill. 

Mr. CHACE. And I want to say further that section 2505 of the 
Revised Statutes provides for public and other libraries that they may 
import books for their own use, 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not know that I care to say anything further, 
for I see no practical difficulty and no reasonable objection to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DoLPH in the chair). The hour 
of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, being the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establishment 
ofa Bureau of Animal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation of live- 
stock and their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia 
and other diseases among domestic animals, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CHACE. Iask unanimous consent to continue the considera- 
tion of the copyright bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island asks 
unanimous consent to continue the bill which has been under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think I shall have to object. 

Mr. PALMER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. BECK. One moment. I asked this morning that the matter 
might go over until I could look into some reports that I had not been 
able to find till last night. I have now before me a very able report 
made in 1872 by Mr. Morrill, of Maine, indorsed by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], not only answering very thoroughly the beau- 
tiful argument, as far as oratory is concerned, of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Vest], but I think all that has been said on the other side, 
and I should like time to present that to the Senate against this whole 
scheme. It calls it a monopoly, and denounces it, and reported ad- 
versely to the Senate upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
HAWLEY] had the floor, and suspended to allow the Chair to lay be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut requested unanimous consent to proceed with the consideration of 
the bill, but there was objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ibegpardon. The Senator from Rhode Island de- 
sired it. He has the bill in charge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair asks pardon. 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CALL. I hope the objection will be withdrawn, and that we 
shall be allowed to go on with the copyright bill. í 

Mr. BECK. Iwill not withdraw the objection. 

Mr. CHACE, I move that the Senate proceed with the considera- 
tion of the copyright bill notwithstanding the objection. 

Mr. PALMER, Mr. President—— 

Mr, CHACE, I hope the Senator from Michigan will let his bill be 
laid aside temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state the question. 
The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] moves that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill which has been under consid- 
eration during the morning hour, the copyright bill. 

Mr. PALMER. I hope that motion will not prevail. 

Mr. PLUMB. Let the Chair state the question again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Rhode Island will 
please restate his motion. 

Mr. CHACE. I do not wish to antagonize the Senator from Michi- 

It is not improper for me to remark that I understood him to say 
this morning that he would consent to the copyright bill being consid- 
ered. I hope weshall get a vote on it before very long. I donot wish 
to press my motion, but I hope the Senator from Michigan will con- 
sent that his bill be laid aside temporarily until we can get a vote on 
the copyright bill. It seems to me ıt will not take a great deal of 
tim 


e 

Mr. PALMER. I should willingly give way if I thought it would 
expedite matters, but this bill will be talked upon all this afternoon. 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] will have an argument to 
make to-morrow, and I think the thing had better be condensed into 
an hour or two to-morrow rather than take up the whole of this after- 
noon. ‘There is no Senator I would rather accommodate than the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. BECK. I have just laid my hand on another report bearing on 
this subject. - I can in half an hour to-morrow do what I think would 
require two hours to do to-day, because I have not had time to readall 
the reports yet. Perhaps a few lines of each will be all I shall present 
to-morrow. Ido not think there is any great urgency for going on with 
the bill to-day. Ihave notspoken before. I will not take over twenty 
or thirty minutes to-morrow, but I might take two hours this after- 
noon if I am forced into the discussion. 

Mr. CHACE. Very well. I will not press my motion if the Senator 
from Kentucky wishes time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Rhode Island with- 
draws his motion. 


It was the 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 1483) for the 
registry of the barges Albert M, Condor, and Adelante. 

The message also requested the Senate to return to the House of Rep- 
cei A the bill (H. R. 8117) granting a pension to Mrs. Juliet G. 

owe. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a bill (H. 
R. 9430) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to award a gold 
medal of the first class to Capt. Thomas Sampson, of New York City, 
for rescuing five boys from drowning, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

AMENDMENT TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MITCHELL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock and 
their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other 
diseases among domestic animals, and for other purposes, the pending 
question being on the amendment offered by Mr. PALMER as a substi- 
tute for the bill. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to ask the Senator from Michigan who has 
charge of this bill whether his substitute embodies all the amendments 
to the original bill that were made before by the Senate. 

Mr. PALMER. I think that it does, 

Mr. HALE. ‘There were certain amendments that were suggested 
to the Senate, and perhaps offered by my colleague in my absence. 

Mr. PALMER. I can not tell now but what there may have been 
some clerical changes, but the only changes in this substitute have been 
those that were required to meet the constitutional scruples of many 
Senators. It was a little too radical as we had it originally, but all the 
amendments, I think, are incorporated in this substitute. 

Mr. HALE. TI have not had time to examine it. 

Mr. FRYE. They are incorporated. I have examined the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PALMER, Mr. President, I do not propose to make a speech on 
this matter, but merely to make a few explanations, I want to de- 
scribe the difference between this bill creating a new Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry and the old bill. In the bill before us the President, in- 
stead of the Commissioner of Agriculture, appoints an efficient board, 
large enough to personally superintend the work in the field, instead ot 
directing it from Washington. That is the most material thing in the 
change, andit is the thing that is demanded most by the practical cattle- 
men of thecountry. Then, the board have authority to meet the needs 
of the disease with ample force, money, and power of quarantine, sub- 
ject to the rights of the States. 

The compensation of the board is $4,000 apiece; that is, for each 
member of the board, or $16,000. It differs from the present law, which 
gives $3,000 to the chief and $3,650 to each of his coadjutors or agents 
in the field. The board can pay for cattle instead of for inquiry as 
made under the original act. Texas fever may be handled as in the 
judgment of the board is necessary in the new bill, and is not exempt, 
as under old act. Rules must be made by the board and approved by 
the President, instead of made, approved, and promulgated by the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. When any State prefers to handle the dis- 
ease in a manner acceptable to the board the Government will co-op- 
erate or pay the bills, as seems advisable. 

No extraordinary powers are granted or the rights of States encroached 
upon, as was claimed by the Commissioner under the appropriation 
clause of 1887. The law is clear and its enforcement fully backed by 
penalties. The bill looks to the earliest possible removal of restric- 
rn on our foreign commerce through official notice of cessation‘of 

isease. 

That is the distinction between the present act and the one that the 
committee are now recommending for passage. The bill creating the 
present Bureau of Animal Industry was regarded as provisional and 
tentative, as will be seen by an extract from a letter of the Attorney- 
General of April 2, 1885, to the Commissioner of Agriculture. 

The Attorney-General says: 

Theact in question being, as probably was anticipatd, the first of a series upon 
that subject, is consequently somewhat general and merely tentative in its pro- 
visions, 

And again: 

As the results of experience and observation are accumulated upon the topic 
of which you speak no doubt more general legislation is intended. 

The anticipations have been verified by the demands of the cattle- 
men of the country who appeared here last winter, and at whose in- 
stigation and on whose persuasion the Senate passed what is known 
as the Miller-Carey bill, a much more radical bill than this, by a vote 
of 31 to 19. However, that failed, and the authority that the bureau 
has been acting under is derived from some legislation in an appropri- 
ation clause 


1888. 
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The language of the appropriation in 1887 was: 

For carrying out the provisions of the act of May 29, 1534, establish the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, $500,000; and the Commissioner of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized to use any part of thissum he may deem necessary or expedient, and 
in such manner as he may think best, to prevent the spread of pleuro-pneumonia, 
and for this purpose to employ as many persons as he may deem necessary, 
to expend any part of this sum in the purchase and destruction of diseased or 
exposed animals and the quarantine of the same whenever in his judgment it is 
essential to prevent the spread of pleuro-pneumonia from one State into an- 
other, $160,000 of this sum or so much thereof as may be necessary to be imme- 
diately available. 


I would say that the report of the Bureau of Animal Industry for 
1885 shows that the bureau confined itself to and paid for investiga- 
tion only. It was the samein 1886; butin the fallof 1886 there broke 
out in the city of Chicago ina very virulent form the disease of pleuro- 
pneumonia, and that gave rise to the legislation of the winter of 1887, 
and tothe appropriation, and the legislation in that appropriation clause 
when the bill failed, 

Now, to show how the Commissioner regards legislation on the sub- 
ject, I will read from his address at Kansas City. Hon. Norman J. 
Colman, Commissioner of Agriculture, in an address made at Kansas 
City, October 31, 1887, before the Consolidated Cattle-Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, said: 


The act of Congress creating the Bureau of Animal Industry was deficient in 
several particulars, It limited the number of employés to twenty; it gave no 
power to destroy diseased or exposed animals; it limited the expenditure of 
money to quarantining and disinfecting herds and premises in States whose ex- 
ecutive officers would co-operate with the Bureau of Animal Ind ; it ap- 
propriated an smount of money insufficient to accomplish any practical results ; 
ety lastly, it failed to provide proper penalties for the enforcement of the means 
adopted to extirpate this disease, 

Tt was hoped that these defects would be corrected at the last session of Con- 
gress, but the unfortunate division of sentiment between the two different 
measures A ntly prevented legislation which might otherwise have been 
obtained. e friends of the Bureau of Animal Industry, however, suoceeded 
in obtaining at the very close of the session an Y dae pr of $500,000, the first 
that has been sufficiently large to be of practical use in stamping out disease, 
and at the same time some additional authority was conferred upon the bureau 
in the appropriating act. The limit to the number of employés was removed, 
the right to kill both diseased and exposed animals was granted, and money 
could be expended in States even though the authorities failed to co-operate 
with the bureau. 

You can see what construction the Commissioner of Agriculture puts 
on the legislation in that appropriation clause in this speech: 

Immediately after the passage of this act, and in consultation with the Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, I pre d rules and regulations for the sup- 
pression of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, in accordance with section 3 of the 
act of Congress approved May 29,1884; and these rules and lations, by vir- 
tue of the euthor ty contained in that section, became of eq force as if made 
by Congress itself, 

It seems that the Commissioner of Agriculture considers himself a 
legislature as far as making rules and regulations which have the au- 
thority of law. 

These rules I certified to the governors of all the States and Territories, and 
asked their co-operation in enforcing them. The governors of thirty-one States 
and Territories accepted these rules and regulations, and promised the assist- 
ance of the police officers of their respective States and Territories to secure their 
enforcement, 

I also read from a letter of January 20, 1888, written by Commis- 
sioner Colman to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on this 
subject: 

As the power to do this work now being done by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry comes in a large measure from the appropriation act of March 3, 1887, it 
iaf be advisable that the organic act of the bureau should be so amended as 
to include this authority and thus make it permanent, and not dependent on 
tempbrary legislation from year to year, 


This is what is intended by the pending bill. 

I would suggest, therefore, that certain amendments be made to the act of 
May 29, 1884, as follows: 

In the first section of the act the limitation of the force of the bureau to “twenty 
persons at any one time,” should be stricken out. The same section should 
give,in addition to the powers now granted, the right to inspect, quarantine, 
and disinfect all animals or premises and the right to enter upon any grounds 
for these purposes; also the right of condemnation, appraisemen' Sa- 
tion, and slaughter of any animals found to be diseased or E to dis- 


ease. 

In section 3 of the present act the limitation of the expenditure of money to 
inv jon, d: on, and quarantine measures should be removed and 
authority given toexpend money for all the purposes mentioned in the first 
section, 

Section 6 should be so amended that no person can move any bovine animal 
from a district declared in quarantine by the Commissioner of Agriculture to 
any other State or Territory without a permit from an inspector of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

Section 9 should be amended so that it shall be the duty of the several United 
States district attorneys to defend all officers of the Bureau sued for acts com- 
mitted by them in the disch of their official duties, in addition to what the 
section now provides the district attorneys shall do, 

A new section should be added to the act providing that the Commissioner of 
Agriculture shall declare in quarantine all districts in which pleuro-pneumo- 
nia is found to exist, and that notice thereof shall be published in one or more 
newspapers, Also, upon the extirpation of the disease, he shall give notice in 
like manner of this fact and of the remoyal of the quarantine, 


The committee, in the bill which has been submitted as a substi- 
tute, have not taken any such radical steps as are proposed by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, because it was considered that they had 
no constitutional right to do so. They have kept as near as possible to 
the powers granted by the clause ‘‘to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States’’ in the Constitation, and, I 
think, have invaded none of the rights of the States. However, that 
will come up for discussion hereafter. - 


The question is now whether we shall have a Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry which shall be capable of coping with this and other diseases 
of live-stock, or whether we shall allow the diseases which threaten 
the live-stock of the United States at the present time to extend, or 
whether we shall continue an irregular kind of legislation in appro- 
priation acts under which the Commissioner of Agriculture may do 
things or assume powers that are certainly unconstitutional. 

The thing of greatest importance, however, at the present time is the 
establishment of the commission. ‘The question is whether we shall 
havea dictator at the head of the Bureau of Animal Industry, with gen- 
eral powers conceded and assumed, as under the appropriation clause of 
1887, or whether we shall have a commission with limited and well- 
defined powers, as is suggested in this bill. 

The cattle-men of the country, and all who have given any attention 
to this subject that I have conversed with, and who had not taken sides 
from personal friendship or interest, believe that this can be handled 
much better by a commission, one of whom shall remain here and the 
rest of whom shall bein the field, than by one man who has a thousand 
other duties and who regards this as a subordinate thing in his depart- 
ment. It is an interest, as I said some days ago, representing $2,400, - 
000,000. It not only represents that, but it represents the future food 
supply of ourcountry as far as meat is concerned, and it seems to me that 
this bill and the establishment of a bureau and a board that shall be 
effective is one of the most important things that will come before Con- 
gress at this session. 

The Commissioner, I believe, dislikes the idea of a commission, I 
do not know that I blame him forit. As it is now he commands the 
whole thing. The patronage is very large which he has in his hands, 
and I do not suppose he differs from most men in liking power and the 
ability to grant favors; but the committee believe that a commission 
of one man at Chicago or St. Louis or Kansas City, for instance, and 
one man at New York and one man in Texas would be much more ef- 
ficient in stamping out this disease; and here I will read from the re- 
port of the live-stock board of Illinois the practical difficulty in the 
way of having the suppression of cattle diseases managed from Wash- 
ington. I will take selections, and their relevancy will appear after I 
have read a little, although it may not at first. Iam going to read in 
regard to cattle quarantine in the Empire Distillery stables at Chicago, 
from the report of the live-stock commissioners of Illinois to Governor 
Oglesby, February 27, 1888: 

The 207 cattle quarantined in the Empire Distillery stables were not then 
slaughtered, none having died, to our knowledge, of contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia, nor shown signs of being affected with thatdisease. Anagreement was 
made with the owner of the cattle. allowing them to remain in the stables until 
the latter part of the month of February following, on condition that he would 
then have them slaughtered under the supervision of the State veterinarianand 
his assistants, without expense to theState. The owner of these cattle absented 
himself from the State and did not return until April, when the cattle were 
craps eons and 117 were found affected with contagious pleuro-pneumonia in 
its chronic form. We desire to call especial attention to these eattic. They had 
been in quarantine for seven months. No fresh cattle were added during that 
time, no deaths oceurred,and no acute case of contagious pleuro-pneumonia 
existed. The cattle apparently were healthy, fattened well on their feed, but 
notwithstanding this the post-mortem showed that fully 117 were chronic en- 
cysted cases of pleuro-pneumonia, capable, upon the breaking down of the cysts, 
of communicating the disease to healthy ph jeep showing clearly the necessity 
of a strict watch over an infected district for a long time after the disease has 
apparently disappeared, 

Notwithstanding those animals had been quarantined for seven months 
they were liable to spread contagion any day when they were let out 
of those stables. The poisonous matter had become encysted in the 
lungs, and when the tissues should become weakened either by inci- 
dental sickness, by fatigue, by over-feeding or under-feeding, they 
were liable to break down, and they would immediately become the 
center of infection. Notwithstanding that state of facts, I think that 
the quarantine on animals imported is now only three months, They 
are only compelled to hold them in quarantine when they come into 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, or any of the ports of the United 
States, for three months, and we are undoubtedly importing to-day 
pleuro-pneumonia from Great Britain. 

Here were animals apparently healthy, which had been in quaran- 
tine seven months, and none of them had ever been affected with the 
disease but two, which had been exposed; but when they were killed 
one hundred and seventeen, or over half of them, were found to be 
sible centers of infection. I think it shows that we need a little new 
blood, a little new vigor, and a little more energy in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and in the remarks that I am about to make I wish 
to cast no reflection upon Commissioner Colman, whom I regard very 
highly, nor on Dr. Salmon, and I do not take any stock in any remarks 
reflecting upon them personally which I may read from this report. 
This report was undoubtedly gotten up while some feeling existed on 
the part of the live-stock board of Illinois, between whom and the 
Bureauof Animal Industry there had been considerable friction. Here 
is an illustration of the way things were managed in Chicago: 

Dr. D. E. Salmon, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, on his departure 
from Chicago. informed the board that he had a inted Dr. M. R. Trumbower 
to re nt him here, to which appointment this board objected on the ground 
that Dr. Trumbower was an inebriate and unfit to occupy the position named, 
and had been guilty of dishonest practices while enga; in sopie ont con- 


tagious pleuro-pneumonia in Missouri. These facts the chief of the Bureau 
knew well, and requested this board to notify him if Dr. Trumbower continued 
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such practices, Net sige Ba such case to immediately remove him. On two 

ons we notified Dr. Salmon of Trumbower’s insobriety while on duty, but 
he was continued in his position against our protest; and in order to retain our 
self-res; and to enable us to suppress the disease we were compelled to with- 
draw his anthority to act as an assistant State veterinarian in Illinois, 


One of the inciderts of friction under the present management of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. It is just as impossible to manage the 
suppression of this disease at a thousand miles from Washington under 
this system as it is for a man to play on the piano with the keys of the 
piano two feet beyond the reach of his fingers, Iread further from this 
report: 

After slaughtering the cattle in the distillery stables and on the Harvey farm, 
the next step was to quarantine all the cattle within the area where the disease 
had extended, that inspection might be had, and the diseased and ex ani- 
mals slaughtered. There was no other way of determining the number of dis- 
eased an erpat animals, The area taken for quarantine was greater than 
was absolutely necessary. but the board deemed it better to err on the side of 
safety, rece Me of a little extra cost. The system adopted in quarantining 
cattle was to note a description of the animal, take the name and address of the 
owner, and record the same in a record book made for that purpose, serving 
a written or printed notice of quarantine upon the owner or person in charge, 
and filing a duplicate notice in the office. 

To do this work there were employed twenty deputy sheriffs and three veteri- 

paid by the Bureau of Animal Industry out of an appropriation made 

by Congress to extirpate the disease of contagious pleuro-pneumonia. This work 
o ani Lepr gen December 14, 1886, from which date to February 1, 
1 but 1,217 head of cattle had been quarantined in 357 stables, at a cost to the 
United States Government of above $3,300, or $2.75 per animal. Nearly seven 
weeks of valuable time had during which the disease was allowed to 
spread rampant in the infi district, and the board made inquiry why so few 
cattle and stables had been quarantined, and were informed an order had been 
issued from Washington directing the deputy sheriffs and veterinarians to report 
to the chief deputy at the office of the bureau in Chicago, where they were de- 
tained the greater part of the day awaiting the arrival of Dr, Trumbower, to be 
ed to duty. The board viewed with disgust the useless EPER of 
money by the Bureau of Animal Industry and with alarm the liability of the 
disease agp beyond its control, and knowing the law under which we 
were acting, as well as the rules of co-cperation signed by your excellency and 
the ¢hief of the bureau, required these men to work under the direction of this 
board (see articles of co-operation, rule 4), and that the people of the country 
and your excellency held this board sag ere for the suppression of the dis- 
ease, an order was issued directing the deputy sheriffs and veterinarians to re- 
port at the office of the board at 8 o'clock every morning, when they would be 
assigned to duty. This order was made known to the officials at Washington— 


This is the statement of the Illinois live-stock board, as I remarked 
before, to the governor of that State— 


This order was made known to the officials at Washington, and Dr. D. E. 
Salmon, chief of the bureau, addressed a communication to this board in which 


e says: 

“JT am informed that Mr. MeChesney,a member of your board, who seems to 
be exercising the functions of an executive officer, has ordered the deputy 
sheriffs, paid by this De; ment, to report directly to him instead of to the chief 
deputy desi ted by this Department to keep their time and report the nature 
of their duties. I have the honor to direct your attention to these facts, and to 
state that, unless they are speedily corrected, it will become my duty to repre- 
sent to the honorable Commissioner of Agriculture that it is impossible to co- 
operate with your board,and to recommend a different line of action for the 
protection of the other States from the contagion which exists in Illinois. I 
shall be very sorry indeed to be forced to do this, but it is simply wasting time 
and money for the Department to endeavor to co-operate under these circum- 
stances,” 

Such was the system of co-operation by the Bureau of Animal Industry with 
the State board of live-stock commissioners of Illinois in suppressing conta- 
gious pleuro-pneumonia. After considering the gravity of the situation, we 
made an earnest appeal to the Legislature, then in session, for an appropria- 
tion to enable us to quarantine the cattle. A bill was drawn, presented, and 

both houses, with an emergency clause, and this board, with fourteen 
men, in thirty-five days, quarantined and registered 10,192 cattle in over 7,000 
stables, at a cost to the State of less than 10 cents per animal, thus placing that 
kind of cordon about the pest and preventing the further spread of the disease. 


It had cost the Bureau of Animal Industry $2.75 a head; it cost the 
live stock board of Illinois 10 cents a head. I merely cite these cases 
to show the difficulty of managing anything of this kind at points so 
remote as Chicago; and the disease is liable at any time to break out at 
points more remote. 


During the quarantining of cattle, and previous to the time the Government 
commenced paying for slanghtered animals, the board had above 2,700 diseased 
and exposed animals slaughtered under the supervision of the State veterina- 
rian and his assistants, on permits granted the owners and without a dollar's 
expense to the State. This work was noiselessly done by the , and at the 
time they were censured by many people and a portion of the press for the ap- 
parent delay in stamping out the disease and with being i ent officers. 


A little further on the report says: ` 
The reverse side of this picture is equally interesting, 


It does not relate to what I have been reading, however. 


Cattle in many stables were examined and quarantined by these bureau vet- 
erinarians and pronounced healthy, when in fact, su uent post-mortem ex- 
aminations showed they were diseased with contagious pleuro-pneumonia, both 
in acute and chronic forms, and this board was forced to employ competent vet- 
erinarians to go over the work done by the employés of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. Such was the assistance rendered this by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry in stamping out contagious pleuro-pneumonia till Professor James 
Law, of Cornell Saray, appeared and took the place of Dr. Trumbower, 

* è * The Congress w ich adjourned March 3, 1887, made an appropriation 
of $500,000; to be used by the Bureau of Animal Industry, under direction of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, in stamping out con ious pleuro-pneumonia, 
The Commissioner of Agriculture was aware that this disease existed in Chi- 
cago in its most virulent form, and that Chicago was recognized as the gateway 
of the cattle industry of the United States; and although he knew we were la- 
boring with an insufficient appropriation to stamp out the disease, yet, under 
all these circumstances, he failed to use any of the money so appropriated here 
until the 20th of April, and not until we had written him fente pa that he use 
such appropriation for the purpose of assisting us in stamping out the disease in 
Cook County. Atthe urgent request of prominent cattle-men in Illinois and 
other States, the Department of Agriculture sent Professor James Law, of Cor- 


nell University, as its chief be coger for Illinois to Chicago, to co-operate with 
n 


us in our work, and he assisi stamping out the disease in as rapid a manner 
as he could under the hampering influences of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 

Mr. GEORGE. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Michigan a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE, I could not catch all that the Senator read owing 
to some confusion in the Chamber, I desire to ask him whether the 
pleuro-pneumonia in Chicago, about which he is reading, was or has 
been stamped out? 

Mr. CULLOM, I think I can answer that it has been stamped out. 

Mr. GEORGE. It has been stamped out? 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not understand that there is anything of that 
disease there now. 

Mr. PALMER. It is soconsidered; but they do not know at what 
time it may break out. Cook County, Illinois, now is—— 

Mr. GEORGE. It is understood, then, that it is stamped ont. 
Now, I will ask the Senator—— 

Mr. PALMER, If the Senator will let me answer his question I will 
state that it is considered by superficial observers as stamped out. It 
may be stamped out. Noone can tell. Cook County is not regarded 
by other States as a safe point to import cattle from, and Nebraska, 
to-day, as I understand it, has put Cook County and the State of New 
York under quarantine. Itis a paper quarantine. To be sure they 
have no right to do it under the Constitution, but they can annoy 
breeders and dealers if they bring cattle from Cook County or from the 
State of New York. Although the Senator from Illinois says it is con- 
sidered that the disease has been stamped out, I do not suppose that 
there isany certainty but what it may break out there to-morrow, & week 
hence, or six months hence. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator said that it was considered by super- 
ficial observers that the disease was stamped ountin Chicago. I should 
like to know to whom he applies the term ‘superficial observers,’’ 
whether to the agents of the Agricultural Department or whether he ap- 
plies that term to the city agents or the State agents or the agents of 
the cattle board in Chicago ? 

Mr. PALMER. ‘‘Superficial observers” is hardly a generic term. 
It does not apply to classes, nor does it mean any particular voca- 
tion. ? 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I will put the question—— 

Mr. PALMER. Let me answer the question. It would naturally 
be inferred that men who had dealt with this disease among cattle 
would be more conversant with it, and would be more doubtful as to 
the disease being stamped out than those who merely saw the cattle 
and had heard that there were no cases within the last three months. 
‘The quarantine on the seaboard was only for three months. The people 
would naturally infer, if the quarantine was for only three months, 
that that would be enough to eliminate the disease, and yet here is 
an illustration that I have read from the Empire Distillery stables, 
in Chicago, where the animals had been quarantined for seven months 
and then were killed, and out of two hundred and seven animals one 
hundred and seventeen were found to have what are called encysted 
lungs, the germ of the disease walled in by encysted tissues, just the 
same as a bullet sometimes is in the human tissues, and the walls of that 
cyst are liable to break down at any time, and each animal become the 
centerof infection. On that very account I think that the commission 
is demanded. ‘There should be a man at Chicago all the time. There 
should be trusty men, men of character and men of position, put at 
these great cattle centers, men to whom the country would look up and 
wane judgment the people would defer in matters pertaining to this 


isease. ‘ 

Mr. GEORGE. Who did the stamping out there? Was it done by 
the Agricultural Department or by some authorities of the State of 
Illinois? 

Mr. PALMER. It was done by the State board of Illinois, with the 
aid of Professor Law, than whom no man stands higher in veterinary 
science throughout the United States, and who was sent there hy the 
Bureau of Animal Industry at the solicitation of the live-stock board 
of Illinois. In regard to stamping out the disease, I will say in jus- 
tice to the Agricultural Department or the Bureau of Animal Industry 
that until the appropriation clause of March 3, 1887, they could not 
pay for cattle, but the live-stock board of Illinois had $47,000 at their 
disposal with which they could pay for cattle. 

Mr. CULLOM. That was an appropriation by the State of Illinois? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, by the State. 

Mr. GEORGE. All I want to get at is whether the authorities of 
the State of Illinois concur in the statement made by the Senator from 
Illinois that the disease is stamped out. 

Mr. PALMER. Prima facie it is stamped out; but you can not tell 
whether it is stamped out effectively or not. No one knows how soon 
it may break out again. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is nodisease visible there at this time, is there ? 

Mr. PALMER. I think not. 

Mr. CULLOM. If the Senator from Michigan will allow me to rake 
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a remark, I will say that the statement he last made is the truth about 
it, as I understand. There is no pleuro-pneumonia among the cattle of 
Tilinois that I know of, and none that I think the State authorities of 
Illinois would say that they know of. I do not think there is any dis- 
ease there. 

Mr. GEORGE. Are the State authorities as competent to decide 
that question as the authorities here? 

Mr. CULLOM. The State authorities are just as competent as any 
other State authorities; and so far as their preparation and arrange- 
ments for the ascertainment of the condition of the cattle there, they 
are perhaps better qualified than in any other State, for the reason that 
there has been that disease there, which resulted in the killing of a 
good many cattle and in the expenditure of a good deal of money on the 
part of the State, and I am not sure but also on the part of the United 
States. There was very great difficulty and very great loss to theState 
of Illinois and to the country generally on account of the disease which 
existed there for a period of time. So far as appearances go, so far as 
it can be ascertained by outside examination 

Mr. GEORGE. And by skilled examination? 

Mr. CULLOM. And by skilled men appointed forthe purpose, there 
does not seem to exist any pleuro-pneumonia among cattle in Illinois 
at this time. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand now that this stamping out of the dis- 
ease was mainly done by the authorities of the State of Illinois, and 
under their superintendence and supervision ? 

Mr. CULLOM. Very largely so. 

Mr. GEORGE. And with their money? 

Mr. CULLOM. Very largely so; but at the same time I desire to 
say that the Department of Agriculture here, through its Commissioner 
and men in connection with that Department, was co-operating with the 
State authorities in bringing about the condition of things that exists 
there to-day. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the Senator will pardon me, I heard most of the 
testimony upon this matter, and I certainly got the impression that the 
efficient work in the State of Illinois was done by the Department of 
Agriculture and they should receive the credit of having accomplished 
it, It was said that they accomplished the work after dire opposition 
on the part of the authorities or influences at Chicago; and in fact Il- 
linois was only enabled in the end to stamp out the disease so efficiently 
as it has been stamped out, at least to all appearances, by the effort of 
the national authorities, paid for almost wholly by the national money. 
That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. CULLOM. So far as the remarks of the Senator from New 
Hampshire are concerned, there was a little friction, if you please, be- 
tween the authorities of the State of Illinois and some men who were 
sent there in the first instance by the Government of the United States 
orthe Agricultural Department; but, as lunderstand it, that disappeared 
and the State authorities and national authorities co-operated fully and 
freely, and the result was the disappearance of the disease so far as I 


w. 

Mr. GEORGE. Thatis the point I want to make to the Senate, that 
by the co-operation of the Agricultural Department and of the authori- 
ties of the State of Illinois, under the law as it now exists, when there 
was a great deal of pleuro-pneumonia at Chicago, so far as science now 
can discover, through this co-operation that disease has been thoroughly 
stamped out. That isthe point I want to make. 

Mr. CULLOM. I have nothing further to say about that. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. President—— 

ThePRESIDINGOFFICER. Does the Senator from Michigan yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly; I like to have gentlemen take part in 
the debate and show interest in the question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to have the Senator from Michi- 
gan, if he will be so kind, give me certain information, and I presume 
he has it. Is there a State west of here in which he knows that any 
pleuro-pneumonia exists to-day, or any of the diseases which he pro- 
poses to stamp out by the bill now under consideration ? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator please mention the States? 

Mr. PALMER. In regard to pleuro-pneumonia, I will say that I 
know of no State in which pleuro-pneumonia is now prevalent west of 
the Mississippi River, but there is a disease—— 

Mr. PADDOCK. The Senator from New Jersey asked if there was 
any disease west of here. 

Mr, PALMER. You mean west of Washington? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. Ishould have to draw the line. I saw the other 
day that it had broken out in Cincinnati. ‘There was a telegraphic re- 
port to that effect. A short time ago I saw that it had broken out in 
the western part of New York, but I can not speak authoritatively. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Those two statements, I believe, have been con- 
tradicted, and I think the investigation of the Department will show 
that there was really no foundation for them. 

Mr. VEST. I ask the Secretary to read a dispatch which I send to 
the desk, as to the Cincinnati statement, in connection with that iden- 
tical report. It is good authority. i 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the dispatch 
will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Preva, On10, March 29, 1838, 
Dr. D, E. SALMON, Washington: 


If pleuro-pneumonia exists in Cincinnati it is unknown to me. 
J. S. BUTLER, Slate Veterinarian. 


Mr. McPHERSON. Now, Mr. President, asingle word more. AsI 
understand, when the act of 1887 was passed, which conferred certain 
powers upon the Commissioner of Agriculture, subject, however, to the 
concurrence of the States themselves acting with the’ Commissioner of 
Agriculture, pleuro-pneumonia, and even the foot-and-mouth disease, so 
called, existed in a considerable number of the Western States in locali- 
ties. Inshort, it had assumed a form tha? was decidedly dangerous for 
its spread throughout the whole country. Sar 

When we consider the transit of cattle over this country to different 
distributing points—for instance, thecity of Chicago, is a great distrib- 
uting point of cattle for all the country west of the Mississippi River as 
well as all east of it; when we consider the large feeding establishments 
scattered all over the West, distillery-fed cattle, in which the form of 
food or character of food is such perhaps as to aid in the spread of dis- 
ease of this kind, and when we consider that within the brief period of 
time which has elapsed not a particle of pleuro-pneumonia is said to 
exist to-day, and there is no claim that it does exist in any of the West- 
ern States, it seems to me as though it would be well to continue a 
system which has produced such good results. 

The Bureau of Agriculture has succeeded, I think, in expending dur- 
ing the past year only about one-half of the appropriation of money 


made. About $200,000, all told, is the sum that has been expended 
in stamping out this disease all over the country. It is true pleuro- 
meumonia—— 


Mr. PALMER. I dislike to interrupt the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, but I thought he got up to ask a question. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I do not mean to interfere with the Senator’s 
S I supposed he had yielded the floor. 

Mr. PALMER. I did notintend to interrupt the Senator offensively, 
but I shall never get through if I allow speeches to be interpolated 
every fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I understood the Senator to have yielded the 
floor, and I rose and asked him a question, taking the floor. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator was so entertaining that it is with dif- 
culty I remember his question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. PALMER. The question was whether pleuro-pneumonia or 
any other communicable disease existed west of this point. Am I cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. My question was intended more to apply to 
the Western States. When I speak of the Western States I refer to 
the States as far east as Ohio, the great cattle-producing States of the 
West. 

Mr. PALMER. This bill goes even further than that. It proposes 
to take hold of all communicable diseases. ‘There is a new disease, mal 
de coit, which has broken out among horses, which bids fair to ravage 
the droves of the West, and which now is rioting in Iowa and in Wy- 
oming. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Is there any reasonexisting why the Bureau of 
Animal Industry should nottake cognizance of that disease as well as 
any other? Is there any limit in the law? 

Mr. PALMER. They are to take charge of all communicable and 
contagious diseases among animals. That is the object of the bill. 

Mr. McPHERSON. But does not the present Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry possess all the power with regard to that disease that it would 
have in respect to plenro-pneumonia? 

Mr. PALMER. The present Bureau of Animal Industry have little 
power in the act establishing it except to investigate. All the power 
that has made it eftective at all the last year has been through a clause 
in an appropriation actwhich I read. If the Senator was in the Cham- 
ber he could have heard it. I will look that up and read it to the Sen- 
ator for his benefit. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iask whether it is not 2 fact that under existing law 
all the power of this bureau has over these tremendous diseases, which 
are multiplying in number and extent everywhere, is by virtue of the 
sufferance of the State itself, and that the Department has been enabled 
to accomplish what it has done simply by humiliating itself and be- 
seeching theState authorities and payingall the bills; and that its effi- 
ciency depends only upon the courtesy of the State and the fact that 
the national money pays for everything? 

Mr. PALMER. Not only that, but I have no doubt that the De- 
partment is doing many unconstitutional things. According to Com- 
missioner Colman’s report there are only six States that have passed 
appropriate legislation to co-operate. Thirteen States have passed 


The Senator from Michigan is en- 


statutes, but they are not of sufficient character to authorize proper coe 
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operation, and thirty-one governors of States have assented to the De- 
partment taking action. 

But there was a question asked some timeago in regard to the stamp- 
ing outof the diseasein Chicago. I ask the Secretary to read the news- 
paper clipping which I send to the desk. It is from Professor Law, 

n whom no man stands higher in the veterinary science in my opin- 


ion. He is thoroughly indorsed by the Bureau of Animal Industry and 
by all the cattle-men of the country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will read, as re- 
quested. ; 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Professor James Law, the distinguished veterinarian of Cornell i oabiraraee faba 
last year called to assist the Department of Agriculture in stamping out pleuro- 
neumonia at Chicago. The success which has followed these efforts are well 
yaaan Some of the true inwa@iness of the attempts which have been made 
to weaken the laws in relation to this matter have received our attention in 
previous issues, Professor Law writes in reply to our questions as to the ad- 
vantnges of the proposed Miller-Carey bill over existing legislation : : 

The present laws governing the Bureau of Animal Industry are wofully in- 
adequate to the eradication of contagious animai diseases from the country, no 
matter what funds may be appropriated, This inadequacy is mainly due to 
the fnot that no power is given to operate within the limits of the State, except 
where a State voluntarily confers this poweron the employés of the bureau and 
constitute them State officers, On this fundamental weakness, it seems to me, 
the Miller-Carey bill would have little effect, even if the Commissioner of Agri- 
culti;re was chairman, 

Our recent success with lung-plague in Chicago was entirely due to the ad- 
mirable State law, and could never have been achieved had not the power of 
the State been freely accorded to sustain the officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment and renderthe Federal money effective. When Senators and Representa- 
tives can rise to the statesmanship that will consider an insidious and invisible 
disease germ as a constant threat at the entire nation, a threat which no State 
has any right to maintain at the expense of hurt or peril to another State—when 
they are ready to control this within the States by the power of the General 
Government, as it now controls the poisons of alcohol and tobacco, then we 
may hope for a statute which will be incomparably better than the Miller-Carey 
or any other bill yet presented to Congress. i 

Until that time arrives, Pennsylvania, with her great Philadelphia cattle 
market, situated midway between Baltimore and New York and supplying 

th, can deny the existence of lung-plague, exclude Federal inspection orany 
sufficient Federal inquisition which would test the sanitary condition of her 
herds, and continue to spread disease North and South, It is true that Federal 
authorities may quarantine the entire State, but while this might be respected 

y railroad companies it would not prevent the driving of cattle across the 

tate line.—Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass., February 11, 1888, 


Mr. GEORGE. I hope the Senator from Michigan will indulge me 
in a statement of not over half a minute. 

Mr. PALMER. I will yield any amount of time, Mr, President. 

Mr. GEORGE. The paper read at the desk indorses the Miller- 
Carey bill as the only efficient means of stamping out this disease. Ide- 
sire to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the Miller- 
Carey bill has been abandoned in all its essential features, and that 
now the proposition before the Senate is confined, as I understand it, 
simply to the regulation of interstate and foreign commerce in these 
animals. 

Mr. PALMER. That is as I understand it. 

Mr, GEORGE. That is as I understand it; whilst the Miller-Carey 
bill gave the power to go into every house, every neighborhood, every 
cattle-field, whether the cattle were destined for transportation or not, 
and operated there. 

Mr. PALMER, It was open to that objection, I will concede, but 
I think the Senator will see in reading this substitute that it is free 
from that objection. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator allow me to call attention, however, 
to one point, and that is that until, by extraordinary effort on the part 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture in securing favorable legislation 
from the State of Illinois, which had opposed the efforts of the Depart- 
ment previously to extirpate the disease at Chicago—until, I say, by 
the extraordinary effort made by the Commissioner of Agriculture in 
person and throngh his influences to secure State legislation in the di- 
rection of the extirpation of the disease, all his efforts were thwarted, 
and the result was only accomplished by the aid of the legislation of 
the State? All the powers contained in the Miller-Carey bill were 
actually brought to bear for the extirpation of the disease, and they 
were unable to do it at all, and the United States paid the bills. 

Mr. CULLOM. If the Senator—— 

Mr. PALMER. In amoment. What we are now trying to bring 
about is to meet the difficulty of applying remedial measures at remote 
points from the Bureau of Animal Industry in Washington, That is 
what I am trying to make plain to the Senate. Now I will hear the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. CULLOM. Isimply wanted tosay that I think there is an effort 
male here possibly to magnify the difficulty that existed between the 
State authorities of Illinois and the national authorities. There was a 
little friction, as I stated, in the first instance, but when an act was 
passed (by whatever influence it is not necessary here to say), that 
changed the situation so far as Illinois was concerned, and there was 
no difficulty between the national authorities and the State authorities 
afterwards. : ; 

Mr. GEORGE. They are in happy accord now ? 

Mr. CULLOM. They arein accord now as I stated. Idesire to say 
further that while the United States did pay a pretty large sum of 
morey for the work that was done there, and for the destruction of 


animals, yet the State of Ilinois paid also all that it had subject to 
the control of the executive authorities at the time. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I should like to ask the Senator from Illinois if 
the whole proceeding was not under the direction and control of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and if the State did not co-operate with 
and supplement the work of the bureau ? 

Mr. CULLOM. After the act of the State Legislature, which has 
been referred to, was passed, I think probably it is true that the national 
authorities took charge practically of the subject, although it was fh 
accord with the State authorities. 

Mr. GEORGE. The State authorities co-operated, did they not? 

Mr. CULLOM. The United States co-operated with the State au- 
thorities in what was done. 

Mr. PADDOCK. But still, whatever was done was under the con- 
trol and direction of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iam not prepared to say whether that was techni- 
cally true or not. I am inclined to think that the power was exercised 
by the State authorities and the national authorities at the same time 
to some extent. 

Mr. PADDOCK, I think the testimony before the committee—— 

Mr. CULLOM. I have not read that. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Will bear me ont in the statement that the whole 
matter was carried out by the direction and control of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, with the assent and co-operation and help of the local 
authorities. 

Mr. PALMER. In stating what I believe to be the facts I did not 
charge any blame on the Commissioner of Agriculture or the Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. I merely stated the incidents to show 
how difficult it was to work in accord a thousand miles apart. Icould 
read ad infinitum sixty or seventy pages showing where the friction was 
continual and continuous and aggravated. Not only that, but it was 
very expensive to the United States. I wish to submit a letter from 
Dr. Law, who is regarded very highly by the Agricultural Department. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be read. 

Mr. PALMER. I will state that Dr. Salmon, to whom the letter 
is addressed, is at the head of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Junn 18, 1887. 


Dear Str: I have to-day received the copies of instructions and the blanks 
F,G,and K. I opine that they are meant for our information and for such 
adoption as will not seriously interfere with the method of work already in 
operation in Cook County, Illinois. 

It would entail t loss of time on the part asl Prin, ng to require them 
to report daily all the work done. When at work 10 miles from the office it is 
not always P precise to visit or even to communicate with the office without 

t loss of time. So with Mr. Watt, the chief of our disinfectors. His time 
wanted from morning to night in supervising the work, and any regular ab- 
sences would entail much slackness in the disinfection. 

The provisions in section7 will be entirely unnecessary after July 1. At that 
date the infected district here will be quarantined by proclamation, and indi- 
vidual quarantines will only be required for herds outside such district. We 
will also have advanced so far that the registration of cattle will be kept up 
mainly by the tagging of the fresh animals admitted. At present we not only 
tag but give a quarantine paper with each fresh animal admitted; as we have 
no quarantine blanks issued by the bureau, and as the necessity for such blanks 
will about rA É end with this month, it seems unnecessary to provide and 
issue such notices in the short interval now remaining. Wenim todoaway with 
herd quarantines by substituting district quarantines, indefinite as to duration, 
The release, when that shall come, will be necessarily a release of the district, 
and by proclamation, 

Section 9, referring to appraisement, will not apply here, as our appraisers aro 
State oficials appointed by the governor. 

Section 10, if carried out in Cook County, would hamper our work in nosmall 
degree, as the United States is only charged the difference between the proceeds 
of the slaughter and the value as G raap It is evident that it is impossible 
to send you vouchers for such balance, and a quitclaim signed by the owner, 
before the animal was slaughtered. Even the ieS for arepert of appraise- 
ment to the chief of the bureau for his approval before the slaughter would 
often be impracticable. A cow escapes in a suspected or infected pi „and can 
only be sent to the abattoir; there she is appraised and should atonce be slaugh- 
tered. Must she be kept until authority is obtained from Washington? 

Disease is found in a herd where it is a source of great danger to other herds; 
must this herd be preserved until its appraisal and slaughter are sanction 
from Washington? In the case of cattle being condemned, the owners refuse 
to feed or care for them; can they not be slaughtered until every step has been 
approved at Washington? The objections are so numerous that I can not sup- 
pose you mean us to apply this rule to Cook County. The success of our work 
depends very directly on its promptitude, and any unnecessary delay in slaugh- 
tering is fatal to a speedy triumph. I need not say that the appraisers at work 
here are men far above any shadow of suspicion. If you desire it, I shall fill in 


form F,and make regular retu: but they will necessarily be somewhat im- 
perfect reports, for reasons refi to above, 
Respectfully, 


JAMES LAW. 
Dr. D. E. SALMON. 


P. S.—A fairly full report could be easily furnished ,if that will serve the end. 
Mr. PALMER. The Commissioner said—I think it was in his speech 
at Kansas City—that everything now is proceeding satisfactorily. I 
send to the desk to be read a letter from West Somers, in Westchester 
County, New York. I do not believe that these facts have come to the 
knowledge of the Commissioner, and it is well that he should know 


them. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read, as re- 
quested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
Wesr Somers, N. Y., March 21, 1888. 
mee RM reag the papers 7 are preparing s report as to pleuro-pneus 


the inclosed which, will give you 
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somes information as to how the business is managed here? Of course, our 
farmers are vitally interested in stamping out the disease ; but when it breaks 
out twice on the same farm in a few months, as it hasdone on Brady’s, and the 
Government pays him a good price for over 400 cattle which his son buys of the 
Government at a small price, and he continues to buy and sell cattle in large 
numbers, and drive them on the highways, whilst farmers are refused permits 
to use the highways along or through their farms, thereis good reason to sus- 
pect favoritism, if nothing worse. 

The officers appointed here are not such men as you would empioy for your 
parme business and the general sentiment is that they are not doing any good, 

ut much harm. Perhaps you will remember meeting mein the House Library 
last January 8, by the courtesy of Mr, STAHLNECKER, 

If you wish further information in this matter I will cheerfully furnish it. 

Respectfully yours, 
M. E. FROST. 


Hon. Tuomas W. PALMER, 
Chairman Senate Agricultural Committee. 


Mr. PALMER. I send to the desk one of the clippings from a West- 
chester County paper Isuppose; Mr. Frost has not given me the names 


of the papers. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the article. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


“BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY—THE INSTITUTION FOR USING UP THE SURPLUS 
IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 

The question of what shall be done with the surplus in the United States 
Treasury, which has so long perplexed our statesmen and worried the politi- 
cians, seems to be about settled. The manner in which the revenue is being 
absorbed in the upper part of our county, if generally adopted throughout the 
States—and one can see no reason why it might not be—would deplete the 
United States Treasury of its annual excess of a hundred millions or more. 

The modus operandi by which the surplus is sized is very simple, and within 
the understanding of the plainest farmer or dairyman. 

A farm is overstocked with old and dry cows, old and toothless to be fat- 
ted or too broken down by the process of forced milk production to be resusci- 
tated at even a slight loss, and the whole herd, with an occasional exception, 
having no market value. An animal! valueless for milk production, but devel- 
oping fine capabilities for spreading pleuro-pneumonia, is sought for and readily 
obta ned and thoroughly circulated through the herd. Sometimes the herd 
greatly increased after the process of inoculation has been propery attended to, 

Generally the price of the increase of stock is about $10 or $15 apiece, and an 
occasional good is purchased to mix in the lot, and by this way there is a 

lan by which this seeming needless outlay may be turned to good account, 
By the time the necessary stock is laid in the seed animal is about dead. 

A Government official is notified, and he of course pronounces it pleuro- 

neumonia of the worst and most contagious character. Every animal that 
fos been exposed is seized, and, as expected, the whole herd has been exposed, 
new recruits andall. Government est carne are ordered to the diseased dis- 
trict. They are met at the station with the team, supplied with the proper 
amount of corn whisky or applejack, and after being feasted and whiskied un- 
til their judgment has raised to the proper standard they are taken to the 
barn. beast looks as large and fine as a show steer, 

They finally conclude, after looking the herd over, that $0 apiece would be 
a fair valuation, and the Government does the butchering. The diseased ones 
are buried and the healthy ones—well, what is the Government to do with 
their carcasses? Why, sell them to the first man that will take them, at his 
own price; and that man, whoever he may be, can repurchase of the Govern- 
ment for, say, $10, what the Government has just paid $40 for. Their carcasses 
ean be disposed of in the city for fair market rates, on an average, perhaps, of 
$30, making a clear profit of 20 on a carcass, allowing the beast to be worth the 
appraised value of 340. 

f cee a few of the better grade of cattle in the herd makes things look a 
little better. Those that are too poor and thin for market are all condemned 
as diseased, and buried, or perhaps sold as prison or aqueduct beef. 

Gentle reader, calculate, for you can, how long it will take the Government 
to run through, say, $100,000,000 in purchasing $10 cows at $10 per rye and as 
many as can be offered; or, selling carcasses of beef worth $30, and which cost 
$40, at $10 apiece. 

From present appearances it is quite evident that should this con on 
spread over this country (and it seems likely to), it will make a red-hot fight— 
a sort of pull-doctor pull-devil affair—and it will take a better guesser than the 
head of the Weather Bureau to tell whether the Government will stamp out the 
disease or the disease stamp out the Government, 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I would like to ask the Senator if he 
knows—— 

Mr, PALMER. There is another clipping which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan has 
other matter which he wishes to have read. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I wished to ask if the Senator knew any- 
thing of the character of the man who wrote the article or where it 
comes from, or if it is simply a slander without authority. 

Mr. PALMER. I do not pretend to vouch for the truthfulness of 
the articles, but they are such articles as would subject any paper pub- 
lishing them to prosecution for libel. The one that will be read in a 
short time will convince the Senator, I think, that there must besome 
ground to induce a man or a paper to publish any such charges or im- 
plications. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Will the Senator state what paper the 
article came from? 

Mr. PALMER, I said I could not state. The articles were sent to 
me by Mr. Frost. Isuppose they are clippings from newspapers, but 
he neglected to indicate the names of the papers. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Then you do not know, even in point of 
fact, that they ever appeared in a newspaper ? 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, they were in a newspaper evidently, because 
they bear the foot-prints of newspaper typography. Mr. Frost is a 
reputable man and a man of substance. He renders-himself liable by 
sending these clippings for use. There was no restriction put upon 
them. But if the Senator wants some real veritable articles from ac- 
credited papers, I can give him enough to occupy the attention of the 
Senate from now until to-morrow night. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I should be very happy to have some of 
that character, because when this very question was before the Com- 


mittee on Agriculture I asked whether the complaints made in this 
matter were complaints about the law or complaints of its administra- 
tion, and the statement was distinctly made by gentlemen who were 
conducting this matter that they werecomplaints of the law, and there 
was no complaint whatever of the administration of the law as it stood 
at present—that is, as to the personal management of it. I should be 
glad to hearanything on the other side, as that has been disclaimed up 
to this time. 

Mr. PALMER. I think the Senator from Arkansas must have mis- 
understood the case, because the only bills that we have had before 
the committee have been bills providing for a commission, and that 
very fact would indicate that the administration was faulty. That is 
the vital point. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I amnot mistaken, for I asked the ques- 
tion myself of the first witnesses produced on the stand. Lasked them 
to explain this question to the committee, as I was anxious to know to 
what extent the complaint went, whether the allegation was that the 
administration of the law as it stood at present was defective or 
whether it was on accountof the inefficiency ofthelaw. I asked them 
whether it was an ineficient administration of the Bureau of Agricult- 
ure at present or whether they proposed to remedy some defects in the 
law, and the statement was distinctly made that there might be de- 
fects in the law. The management under the law as it stood at present 
was complimented so far as I heard before the committee all the time; 
and I never heard acharge of this kind until this moment. ‘This would 
charge the Government officers with not only gross negligence, but 
with absolute dishonesty and corruption. 

Mr. PALMER. I think itis open to that insinuation. 

Mr. JONFS, of Arkansas. I do not think it is open to any other 
construction. It is as plain as can be. 

Mr. PALMER. I agree with the Senator, 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. It struck me as being a little singular. 
When the gentlemen who propose to pass this bill came before the com- 
mittee with the declaration that there was no complaint against the 
administration of the law, it is rather singular that they bolster up 
their case here with charges made which would partake of that nature. 

Mr. PALMER. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that these 
clippings have come to me since the meeting of the committee or since 
the examination or the hearing that we had; but if he will notice what 
I read from the statement of the livestock board of Illinois he will 
remember that the same statement was made before the committee, 
that the management at Chicago was atrocious, that Dr. Trambower 
was drunk half the time. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. That may be all true, but the chairman 
of the committee knows perfectly well that witnesses were present be- 
fore the committee who proposed to testify from their personal knowl- 
edge about the management of the Government officers at Chicago, and 
it was those men who said that there was no complaint about the ad- - 
ministration of the Jaw as it stood at present. There were some charges 
that Dr. ‘Trumbower or some other official there was drank, but I never 
understood that it was alleged that every man connected with this busi- 
ness had been entirely reputable and efficient and competent. How- 
ever, the statement was certainly distinctly made in my presence in the 
committee that the general management of this business had been fairly 
competent and efficient. 

I have not a doubt in the world that clippings can be taken from 
newspapers issued all over this country that would blacken the character 
of any man who ever lived. We have seen that in many instances. 
No human being was ever so pure as to escape calumny. I believeeven 
the Son of God himself was pursued to death by vile slanderers, and I 
suppose it can be done with any human being who lives to-day. I 
think certainly when charges of this sort are made, which affect not 
only the official character but the personal integrity and standing of 
men, we ought to know something of the authors of the communications 
which are read in the Senate, and we should certainly know whence 
they come. 

Mr. PALMER. I will try and not bave the other clippings open to 
that objection. I will give the names of the papers. To refresh the 
Senator’s memory I will ask the Secretary to read from the red cross 
line on page 34 of the statements before the committee what Judge 
Wilson said. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN., Give us the area. 

Mr. WiLsox. About 6 miles square. 

The CHAIRMAN, None were discovered outside of that district in Illinois? 

Mr. Witson. No. Dr. Trumbower was the chief inspector of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry at Chicago, and I will state this for Dr. Trambower, that he 
was well qualified, but he was an inebriate and a dishonest man. He is not fit 
to have charge of a responsible position; and when Dr. Salmon notified our 
board—I was not a member of the board when this took place—that he was in- 
tending to put Dr. Trumbower at the head of the bureau in Chicago, they told 
him that he was an inebriate, dishonest, and that he had been convicted of dis- 
honest practices while treating pleuro-pneumonia in Missouri, and that he was 
not a man to put in charge of the bureau at Chicago. a 

Dr. Salmon said that he was a man of eminent qualifications; that he knew 
no man in whose judgment he could place as much reliance; that he had given 
him avert assurance that he would do right, and that if he failed he should be 
removed, 


Senator Pappock. Was hea skillful expert? 


Mr. Witson. Yes, he was. 
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Mr. PALMER. Here isan extract from the Philadelphia Record 
that I should like to have read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[The Record, Philadelphia, Saturday, April 21,1888,] 
DISGUSTED WITH THE COW-DOCTORS, 

Farmers of Westchester County, New York, are turning at last upon the scores 
of cow-doctors who, in the usual free-handed way, have dominated their dis- 
trict for months “Aboutone hundred indignant stock-raisers,” the report 
says, “met at Mount Kisco last Monday, and, unappeased by the persuasive 

resence of the leader of the veterinary band, who sought to placate the assem- 

i the: | cay nore resolutions denouncing the work of the Washington ‘ Bureau 
of y N e ndustry’ as ‘ highly injurious,’ and ‘demanding relief.’ ” 

The speakers recounted their experience with some of ict aon Pf inspec- 
tors; ” one critic declared that the average of these officials “could not tell a 
cow from a goat,” and another charged that “they are by profession bar-tend- 
ers, dry: clerks, and tavern-keepers.”’ It is an interesting and su; tive 
contest, and the sympathy of people familiar with the management of the na- 
Sonta “contagion” business must necessarily be with the oppressed agricult- 
urists. 

Mr. PALMER. Here is another extract from a reputable paper 

vouched for by the tag, which I ask to have read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

(Standard-Union, Brooklyn, N. Y., February 27, 1888.] 
PLEURO-PNEUMONIA AND POLITICS—FEELING ON LONG ISLAND THAT FARMERS’ 

INTERESTS ARE BEING SACRIFICED TO A DEMOCRATIO RING—PLAIN TALK ON 
THE QUESTION. - 
William Post, of East Williston, who recently had some trouble asto the trans- 

fer of his cattle, it is underst , is now perfectly satisfied with the arrange- 
ments made with Professor Law,of the Bureau of Animal Industry. He has 
been supplied with permits, which he fills out and forwards to the central of- 
fice. Under the new arrangements he is required to save the lungs with the 
tag of the animal slaughtered, the sb cleo inspected twice a week by In- 
spector Ryder, who will report if any d is found, 

There is quite a breeze in Queens County atthe high-handed manner in which 
some of the deputy cattle inspectors exercise authority claimed to be delegated 
to them by the National Government. In several places threats have been made 
that the deputies would be warned off the premises, but they have gone ahead 

rdless of threats, and in some sections have about completed their work. 
tis stated that these deputy inspectors have been illegally appointed, and 
the work that they are doing, if any such work be required, should be done by 
the sheriff of the county and the town constables. Some of the cattle owners 
have already retained counsel to look after their interests, Most, if not all, of 
the deputy inspectors who have been appointed on Long Island are Cleveland 
and Belmont men, naturally. 

As naturally the Hill wing of the Democratic party view with disgust the 
presence of such a band of politicians taking public money for the service of the 
Administration, largely to the consequent detriment of Hill's chances to secure 
the State delegation. The friends of the governor, however, look with great 
satisfaction upon the fact that the inspectors are not likely to do much effective 
electioneering a e ers, so enraged are they against some of the more 
vexatious features of the law for the extermination of pleuro-pneumonia and 
its enforcement. 

There can be no denying the fact that there is big politics in this pleuro-pneu- 
monia business. Atthe irony d held at Jamaica a short time ago, Professor Law 

. told the farmers that $500,000 had been appropriated by the Government to stamp 
out the disease, and when that appropriation was exhausted another would be 
forthcoming. He also told the farmers that the disease was carried from in- 
fected stables to healthy ones in the clothes of men. 

Accepting this theory as correct, cattle-owners are inclined to shut out the 
army of inspectors, lest they, having constant employment among the diseased 
animals, may leave the germ of the disease where it never existed. t week 
fifteen cows were taken from the infected stable of Mr, Schaurr, at Clarence- 
ville, and driven to a slaughter-house in Brooklyn, The farmers say that Pro- 
fessor Law could do nothing better to spread the disease than this. 

‘The Glen Cove Gazette, in Sap of the disease, has this to 4, 5 “Tt will 
increase, Pleuro-pneumonia is likely to be on the increase on Long Island, and 
keep increasing at the rate of 40 miles an hour until after the Presidential elec- 
tion. Politics baving got into cows, it isa chance if there is so much as a heifer 
left in Queens or Sutfolk Counties by November next, 


Mr. PALMER. I could keep theSecretary reading until to-morrow 
night, but I will content myself with reading just one more extract 
at the request of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], who 
hears indistinctly from the desk. This is an extract from the Adver- 
tiser, of Flemington, N. J., of March 30, 1888: 


The New York papers are full of articles about pleuro-pheumonia in this and 
other counties of New Jersey. The health officials of Jersey City are complain- 
ing that the meat of some of the diseased cattle is sold in that city. Sometime 

o it was generally said that diseased meat of that kind had been shipped from 
White House, in this county, and that it was in such a condition that the railroad 
officials were afraid to handle it for fear of being poisoned, Any one who would 
sell diseased meat knowingly would, if not too cowardly, commit murder. One 
of the board of health of Jersey City said toa New York Herald reporter: 

“Now justlook atit, Here isa single official who can condemn a herd of cows 
worth $10 or $12 apiece and pay the owner $25 or $30, or even more, at his sweet 
will. That cattle owners would gladly buy up dry and broken down cows for 
the purpose of having them condemned goes withoutsaying. They would not 
be human if they were not willing to pay a royal commission to pliant officials, 

“When the cattle are condemned they must be slaughtered in the presence 
of an inspector. This official examines each animal after it is killed. Ifthe 
animal is diseased it is sent to a fat-rendering establishment and rendered. If 
it is not diseased the inspector permits the owner to sell the carcass toa butcher, 
although it bas already n paid for. 

“ We don't propose to permit meat thathas been condemned while alive to be 
sold in Jersey City. If the cows are not d d, then don’t condemn them ; 
if they are, don’t attempt to sell diseased meat to the public. That is our posi- 
tion in a nutshell, The State of New Jersey is so jealous on this subject that 
its laws provide that when diseased animals are slaughtered the meat and hides 
shall be flayed and buried. If burial is impracticable the material shall be 
burned or rendered by the usual process. 

“The Bureau of Animal Industry claims, I believe, that it has to condemn 
healthy animals because they have been in close contact with diseased ones. In- 
spectors do not want to take the risk of having any cows in a diseased herd 
live lest they may develop the disease later on and spread it anew. This may 
all be very well, but the board of health here will not permit the sale of meat 
from a cow that has been once condemned, We think thata live man is more 
valuable than adead cow. It may be a wrong view to take, but itis the result 
of our humble meditation on the subject,” 


I merely read these extracts to show that instead of everything being 


lovely in this matter there is a great deal of complaint throughout the 
country. Isuppose that I have in my possession over one hundred 
clippings, some of them short and some of them long. Some of the 
charges are by implication, some direct, and some are very atrocious; 
and if necessary, if any Senators wish to hear any more in that line, 
I can give them to-morrow, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me fora moment? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I know something about the efforts of the Ag- 
ricultural Bureau to stamp out pleuro-pneumonia in Jersey City, ad- 
mitting, as I do, that pleuro-pneumonia existed in milk-stables in and 
about the city and in the country surrounding Jersey City quite re- 
cently. The Commissioner of Agriculture was advised of the fact that 
the disease was spreading considerably, and most radical efforts have 
nen — to stamp it out, and I think the Department has nearly suc- 
ceeded. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Michigan if he had a board of 
four commissioners, as he would have under the provisions of his bill, 
what better the four commissioners could do than the Commissioner of 
Agriculture with his corps of men is now doing? To illustrate—— 

Mr. PALMER. May I answer the Senator now? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Inamoment. If, for instance, you find ina 
herd of twenty cattle only one or two animals absolately diseased, it is 
the practice, I understand, of those having charge and authority in such 
matters to take those cattle, where evidences of disease are apparent, to 
slaughter them, send them to the rendering-tanks, and bury them or 
burn them; that is, to do something to absolutely obliterate the dis- 
ease where the disease apparently exists; but as to other animals that 
have been simply exposed to the disease without any evidence that it 
exists, whatever it is, the practice is, if the veterinary surgeons declare 
it to be safe, wise, and proper, to allow those animals to be slaughtered 
for other purposes—for instance, for consumption by the people. Cer- 
tainly in the case of an animal which gave no evidence of disease it 
would not be necessary or proper, or wise, perhaps to destroy that ani- 
mal, burn up the carcass, ete. 

That has been the practice. These cattle are appraised by compe- 
tent inspectors. Some of them, perhaps, are very poor, and in many 
cases really unfit for beef, so far as the condition of the animal is con- 
cerned, but not by reason of disease. However, whatever is received 
for it, for that purpose or for any purpose, is credited to the General 
Goyernment. Certainly neither the Commissioner of Agriculture nor 
any Department of this Government having charge of this matter could 
do better than is now being done. ‘The animals are appraised at their 
value, and we suppose in every case at their full value, because that 
would be the natural consequence of any machinery of this kind. 
Whatever the animal brings is credited to the Government, and if there 
is any loss the Government sustains it. 

But in stamping out this disease all over the country, the Depart- 
ment is shown to have been very economical, and really no disease exists 
now in any of the Western States. The execution of the law has been 
most efficient as well as economical. I can see no good reason for at- 
tempting to change a system which has brought about such good re- 
sults. If complaint is made that the administration of the law has 
not been what it ought to be, then I can readily see why the Senator 
should propose a new administration—a board of commissioners, if you 
please; but as it is to-day, the Commissioner.of Agriculture having 
full control of this matter, being himself, you might say, a dictator, 
he can act upon his own judgment; and that judgment has been very 
wise and very prompt in all of these matters. 

The evidence of itlies in the fact that the disease has been absolutely 
stamped out everywhere, and to-day it scarcely exists in this country, 
except, perhaps, in the city of New York and on Long Island, and in 
Westchester County, New York, and in some parts of New Jersey con- 
tiguous to New York City some trace of the disease is yet existing; but 
the Agricultural Departmentare bending every energy and have a strong 
force of men to-day engaged in this good work, and we hope in theim- 
mediate future to have it to record that no disease exists even there. 
That accomplished, certainly there is no occasion for taking this great 
work out of the hands of an efficient power that has done so well and 
so economically as the present Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Mr. PALMER. Did the Senator ask me a question? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. No disease existed anywhere except in a few 
localities, and there they are engaged in stamping it out, 

Mr. PALMER. Did the Senator ask me a question? I thought he 
rose to ask me a question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I asked the Senator several questions, or rather 
I asked one questionseveral times. 

Mr. PALMER. Which would he like to have me answer? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I want to know the necessity for changing a 
policy which has proved to be of the very best possible advantage to the 
country, and instead of the Senator answering it personally, he reads 
newspaper articles. 

Mr. PALMER. No, I have not commenced to answer the Senator 


et. 
7 Mr. MCPHERSON. TheSenator has given some dissertations on the 
question by some country gentlemen, 


1888. 


Mr. PALMER. Ihave not had an opportunity to answer the Sena- 
tor yet. He asks me why we should change; why we should prefer a 
commission to a single dictator. Well, Mr. President, I have often 
found two heads better than one and four hands better than t¥o. I 
think the way to manage a great difficulty of this kind is by having, 
not one dictator, who has a hundred other duties to attend to, but 
four men specially designated for the work and who will be responsible 
for that work to the country. 

Here Mr. Seth, secretary of the live-stock sanitary board of Mary- 
land, says that ‘‘ we are able only to pick the fruit as its ripens;’’ we 
are merely holding it in check. All these measures have been merely 
tentative and preventive, and we can not tell in how short a time or 
when it may break forth with greater virulence than ever. It is a 
hydra-headed disease. 

I do not know but that pleuro-pneumonia was what the hydra was 
conceived from, for it started in the marshes around Argos; and the 
way to treat pleuro-pneumonia is the way they treated hydra there, 
because every time they cut off one head two heads sprang out. They 
went to work and seared and burned and disinfected, and that is the 
way Hercules got his reputation. Now, what! contend is that the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, with a single head at Washington, is not 
equal to the work, and that it never can be. You want intelligent 
men; you want practical men at the great centers where the cattle are. 
What would we suppose of a man who attempted to garner wheat in 
Dakota with an office in Washington? Where these agents of the 
Government, this board, should be, would beat the great centers where 
cattle are, 

You read the report of the Illinois live-stock board and you will 
find it was six months before they began to get that epidemic in Chi- 
cago under restraint, and I have no doubt it caused a loss of millions 
of dollars to the cattle trade throughout the country. What is the 
fact now? Every animal that goes to Great Britain is diminished in 
value $10, merely on account of the stigma fastened upon our country 
by the prevalence or at least by the existence of this disease in certain 
localities. We have tried four years with the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, and my opinion is that there are more cases known in the 
United States to-day than there were four years ago. I think that 
there are over one hundred thousand now ready tagged, and they are 
picking them uy bone the time. Have I answered the Senator? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. That is the reason why I should prefer four com- 
missioners to one, because these men could be sent to the different cen- 
ters; and it is nothing derogatory to the Commissioner of Agriculture 
to say that he is not Briarean-armed and can not reach all over this 
country and touch every steer or cow on the plains or in the different 
meat centers, 

Now, in regard to quarantines. I am told that these quarantines 
are all illegal, and they are very unpopular. For instance, down in 
Virginia a steer is taken with pleuro-pneumoniaat Norfolk. Immedi- 
ately the whole of Virginia is put under quarantine. I think it was 
for a year that not a single animal was permitted to be taken from Vir- 
ginia across the Mississippi River, merely on account of one animal be- 
ing diseased at Norfolk, Iam told these quarantiues would not stand 
in law, but no man who has cattle to sell is going to try to test the 
coustitutionality of these acts by running a lot of animals up to the 
State line and then stopping. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Without a good pasture. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. J. H. Sanders, of the Breeders’ Gazette, a man 
who has no interest al all in cattle, but who knows generally, and is 
probably the best informed of any man in the United States, in a state- 
ment before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, says: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: Mr. Smith has made pretty 
much the speech I should have made if I spoke before him. I hope the mem- 
bers of the committee will give this question careful consideration. The most 
terrible evil the cattle industry of this country has felt the last two years is the 
vexatious state of things that has grown up on account of this particular disease, 
Give us some sort of strong remedy that will enable us to get rid of these quar- 
antines and of the disease. We shall never be rid of the State quarantines un- 
less Congress does give us a strong national law that will afford us protection. 
Quarantines grow fashionable, and they will grow up on every small pretext, 
and they are very embarrassing. 

If I made a of an hour about the insidious nature of this state of af- 
fairs, and how it operates, and how it is affecting our foreign commerce, and 
how it is affecting our cattle interests generally, I should only repeat what you 
gentlemen have all heard, I have no doubt. The main thing is, I ask you in 
the name of the cattle interest of this country and of the agricultural industry, 
that you address yourselves earnestly to this question. Do not look on itas a 
light matter, It is a serious business, involves many interests, and deseryes 
careful consideration. 

Whether the bill framed y this delegation is best or not is for you to say. If 
ou can not give us this bill, give increased powers to the Bureau of Animal 
ndustry, so that the disease, which isthe root of the matter, can be caught hold 

of at once and trampled out. 

The CHAIRMAN. tme ask you one question, Mr. Sanders, in regard to these 
quarantines by different States. Do you suppose or know that the existence of 
chet roel ae is made a pretext in any case for the establishment of State 
quarantines? 

Mr. SANDERS, I think there is a great deal of human nature about men, and 
I think that people are very apt to draw conclusions that promote their inter- 
ests, I think that the ruling powers in Territories and States are very much 
inclined to believe in danger when they find that believing in genet is likely 

sensibly 


to act TRA to them. I do not say that any man is influen: 
by that, but I think all men are influenced more or less by those considerations. 
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This was in regard to a bill a little more radical than the one now 
before the Senate. Jt had only three commissioners. We have now 
four provided for, with the Commissioner of Agriculture as chairman 
ex officio in the present bill. Here is a practical man, Mr. Bowman, of 
Saltville, Va., who says in his statement before the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry: 

I will say a word with reference particularly to my own experience in this 
matter as a breeder and shipper of cattle. Iam extensively engaged in breed- 
ing short-horn cattle, and a large portion of our trade has been selling bulls to 
the States and Territories west of the Mississippi River. In 1886 our trade west 
of the Mississippi River amounted to about $20,000, In 1887 we were not ableto 
sell a single animal west of the Mississippi River, by reason of the quarantines 
against us, The day before I left home P tan ress Sek from the general freight 
agent of the Norfolk and Western Railroad, inclosing a letter from the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Company, declining to take any shipments of cattle from the 
State of Virginiato points in the State of Kansas, without full notice to the ship- 

= ee would be subject to a quarantine of ninety days at the Kansas 

The point I wanted to make is this: that if we were enabled in 1885 to sell 
$20,000 worth of cattle west of the Mississippi River, why should we now be sub- 
ject to these quarantines when $500,000 has been at the disposal of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry during the last year, and they did not have a dollar before 
that, and especially when it is said by the officers of the Animal Industry Bureau, 
and the chief himself, that there is not a case of pleuro-pneumonia in the State 
of Virginia to-day? I do not believe there has been a case in Virginia for sev- 
eral years, though it is stated that a few cases existed in the county of Fairfax, 
just across the river, and in the city of Norfolk, over 300 miles from my place. 
Still I am prevented by reason of those cases, if they did exist, from shipping 
into any of these States that quarantine against us. 

I could read in extenso on that subject, but I think that is sufficient. 
This subject of quarantine, I think, is fully as destructive of values as 
the disease itself and probably amounts to many millions. When I give 
figures I like to be exact, and therefore I will not say how many 
millions, 

Mr. Colman, the Commissioner of Agriculture, sent a letter to Sena- 
tors BLACKBURN and Beck. [said at that time that I would make a 
little analysis of it at some future time. He says that ‘‘the present 
bureau was established secondarily tosuppress disease.” That isnews 
probably toallofus. He was not Commissioner of Agriculture in 1884 
and perhaps does not know that this same committee of the united cat- 
tle interests of the country now urging this bill for their protection 
drew theact creating that bureau and urged its passage. Theirprimary, 
overwhelming object in that bill then was, as it is now, to stamp out 
diseases of live-stock. 

The Commissioner says his ‘‘rules providing for co-operation have 
been accepted by the governors of twenty-seven States and seven Ter- 
ritories.’’ His next sentence shows that legislation empowering co- 
operation exists in but thirteen, while in only six is it such as the 
United States law requires; and right there is one of the big points in 
favor ofa commission. I believe that the first duty of the commis- 
sioners, and, if the commission is not created, of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, is to give attention to seeing that the different States pass 
laws of co-operation, and all they want is to be invited to do it, and it 
seems to me that the Department of Agriculture is in fault in this 
respect that it has not solicited co-operation and gotten it, as it could 
have done if it had followed up the solicitation with any energy. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Will the Senator allow me to ask a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Will the Senator explain how that duty 
can be any more efficiently performed by a board of commissioners than 
by the present or any other Commissioner of Agriculture alone ? 

Mr. PALMER. ‘To meas a business man it is very clear, and I think 
it can be made to appear to the Senate very easily. à 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I should be glad to have it explained. 

Mr. PALMER. Suppose that the Senator from Arkansas, myself, 
and two other parties were on that commission. We should assign to 
the Senator that particular duty to go to every State and get legisla- 
tion. That would be a part of his duty which wuold be assigned to 
him by the commission. This undoubtedly could have been done; 
these acts of co-operation could have been brought about if there had 
been any one to have pushed the States towards the passage of them. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. The Senator certainly does not contem- 
plate having some part of these commissioners turn lobbyists in any 
sense to get a measure of that sort through the State legislatures by 
personal solicitation? x 

Mr. PALMER. To that extent, certainly I should. You may call 
him lobbyist or you may call him commissioner or anything you please. 
Ishould go right to a State legislature and go before a committee. I 
should ask of the legislature an opportunity toaddressthem. Ishould 
ae every means in my power to induce them to pass co-operating 

aws. 

Mr. BLAIR. I would state further to the Senator from Arkansas 
that he ought to remember that the testimony before the committee 
of which he is a member shows that it was only by playing that part 
that the Commissioner of Agriculture was able to secure the necessary 
legislation from the State of Illinois to enable him to accomplish the 
extirpation of the disease there. Itis necessary to do that. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Such is my appreciation of the intelli- 
gence of the average American citizen that I believe if a communica- 
tion should be addressed to the governor of a State calling his atten- 
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tion to the necessity for action on these matters, it would be just as 
well and speedily done as if some man bearing a commission, as a mem- 
ber of this commission, should be sent to personally solicit 
members of Legislature to pass laws that are absolutely necessary 
for the good of the country. That is the way I feel about it. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask the Senator why has it not been done? They 
should have been invited, undoubtedly, or else the Commissioner of 
Agriculture has not done his duty. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Legislative bodies do not always per- 
form their whole duty the first time it is mentioned. They are some- 
what slow. 

Mr. PALMER. We should have a Commissioner whose business 
it should be to see that there was co-operative legislation, 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. islatures do not always dispose of 
business with the promptness and rapidity with which it ought to be 
done. Some of us think that isso even in this body, which is supposed 
sometimes to be one of the highest legislative bodies in the world. We 
have been here for days and weeks wasting valuable time in the dis- 
cussion of a measure that would, perhaps, have been much better rel- 
egated to the shades of oblivion long ago without taking up so much 
time with it. I mention this as an illustration that it is possible leg- 
islatures may sometimes go a little slowly in discharging duties that 
are absolutely clear and palpable. 

Mr. BLAIR. This bill, however, the Senator will observe, obviates 
all that difficulty by giving the national Department power. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Michigan allow me to ask 
him a question on that point? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is there any lack of State legislation in those States 
in which it is known that pleuro-pneumonia exists now ? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, sir. = 

Mr. GEORGE. In what States? 

Mr. PALMER. Pennsylvania, one of the big centers, around Phila- 
delphia, one of the breedingspots for pleuro-pneumonia. As Isay, there 
are only six States that have statutes such as the United States law re- 
quires for co-operation. 

Mr. GEORGE, Is that the only State in which legislation is want- 
ing where pleuro-pneumonia is known to exist? 

Mr. PALMER. There are only six States, I would state to the Sen- 
ator, where they have appropriate legislation for co-operation. 

Mr. GEORGE. My point is this: Is there any State besides Penn- 
sylvania in which pleuro-pneumonia is known to exist which has not 
co-operative legislation ? 

Mr. PALMER. I can not say as to that. I may run across that in 
my analysis of the Commissioner’s letter; but I will say this, as my 
co-laborer on the committee [Mr. PADDOCK] says, there is sufficient 
legislation in butsix States. The Commissioner claims to have stamped 
out pleuro-pneumonia in certain localities. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will theSenator allow me again? I have just been 
informed by the Commissioner that the State of Pennsylvania is in co- 
operation with the ag ent now on this subject. 

Mr. PALMER. It has been since the last meeting of the committee, 
then." 

Mr. GEORGE. I thought the Commissioner made the statement be- 
fore the committee. I was not sure, but I thought he did, and I asked 
him a minute ago. 

Mr. PALME I think the Senator is in error, but we will have 
time to look that over this evening. Iwillown up to-morrow if I find 
I am wron 

Mr. GEORGE. At all events, as I understand it, the Senator only 
claims that the State of Pennsylvania, of all the States, has not the 
proper co-operative legislation now, so far as any State is known to 
have pleuro-pneumonia within its borders? 

Mr. PALMER. No, sir; I make no such concession. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator then name any other State in which 
pleuro-pneumonia is known to exist? 

Mr. PALMER. Oreyer has existed. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam talking about where it is known to exist, in 
which this co-operation is not extended to the national authorities. 

Mr. PALMER. I would say to the Senator that ‘‘ known to exist?” 
1s a very indefinite term. It may be existing there now; it may be 
suppressed and out of sight to-day, and may develop itself to-morrow. 
I can only put my finger on those States where it is known to be riot- 
ing, and those are Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey. 
3 Mr. GEORGE. Is it known to exist in any degree in any other 

tate ? 

Mr, PALMER. I can notsay positively. When the Senator asks me 
for exact knowledge on so peculiar a thing as pleuro-pneumonia—— 


Mr. GEORGE. I do not mean the Senator's personal knowledge, 
except as to this point: I ask him as to the information upon which he 
relies. Has he any informatien on which he relies that pleuro-pneu- 
monia exists in any State which does not accord co-operation to the 
Agricultural Department, except the State of Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator wants me to give a categorical re- 
sponse to that I should say this—— 


Mr. GEORGE. That is exactly the kind of mse I want. 

Mr. PALMER. Pennsylvania is the only State where I am posi- 
tively advised the disease exists, where I believe appropriate legisla- 
tion has not been had and proper facilities offered to the agents of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Is that satisfactory ? 

Mr. GEORGE. Very. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. With the consent of the Senator from Michigan, 
I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield for that purpose? . 

Mr, PALMER. Yes, sir. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. At the suggestion of the Chair, who calls to my 
notice the fact that there are some messages from the President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After eight minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, returned to the Senate, in compliance with its request, the bill 
(S. 1498) granting to the city of Grand Forks, Dak., the right to build 
two free bridges at said city across the Red River. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT PORTSMOUTH, OHIO. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 1712) for the erection of a public building at 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 

The PRESIDENT pro ‘empore. Does the Senator from Ohio desire 
to displace the unfinished business? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; there will beno objection to laying aside the 
unfinished business informally. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished business be informally laid aside to 
enable him to move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 1712) for the erection of a public building at Portsmouth, 
Ohio. Is there objection ? 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ST. JOSEPH’S POINT LIGHT-HOUSE. 


Mr. PASCO. Iask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 2457) to provide for the establishment 
of a light-house at or near St. Joseph’s Point, Florida. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

ed to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT NEW LONDON, CONN, 


Mr. PLATT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 1846) for the erection of a public build- 
ing at New London, Conn. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds with amendments. 

The firstamendment was in line 4, after the word ‘‘ purchase,’ toin- 
sert ‘‘or acquire by condemnation proceedings; so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to purchase, or acquire by condemnation proceedings, a suitable site for, 
and cause to be erected thereon, a substantial and commodious publie building, 
with fire-proof vaults therein, for the use and accommodation of the fice 


the custom-house, the courts, and for other Government uses, at the city of New ` 
London, in the State of Connecticut. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 13, before the word ‘‘thousand,’’ 
to strike out ‘‘one hundred and fifty” and insert ‘‘seventy-five,’’ and 
in line 15, before the word ‘‘thousand,’’ to strike out ‘‘one hundred 
and fifty” and insert ‘‘seventy-five;’’ so as to read: 

The site and the building thereon, when completed according to plans and 
specifications to be previously made and approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, shall not exceed the cost of $75,000; and for the purpose herein mentioned 
the sum of $75,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated . 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, to add after the word ‘“‘appropriated,’’ in 
line 17, the following proviso: 

Provided, That the site on which the said building shall be erected shall be so 
selected as to leave an open around the same of not less than 40 feet in 
width, including streets and alleys. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
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PUBLIC BUILDING AT ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Mr. PUGH. By request, I ask the Senate to take up and consider 
Order of Business 1041, House bill 4357. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of a 
bill the title of which will be reported. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from Alabama yield for a motion 
to adjourn? 

Mr. PUGH. Not now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thetitleof the bill will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 4357) to erect a public building 
at Allentown, Pa. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, 2s in Committee of the Whole, 

ed to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withcut amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MINERAL LANDS AND MINING RESOURCES. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask unanimous leave of the Senate for the con- 
sideration of Order of Business 596, being Senate bill 1888. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1888) to amend chapter 6, Title 
XXXII, of the Revised Statutes, relating to mineral lands and mining 
Tesources. 

Mr. STEWART. It is only necessary to read thesubstitute reported 
by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment reported by the Committeeon 
Mines and Mining is to strike ont all after the enacting clause of the 
bill, and in lien thereof to insert: 

ee section 2319 of the Revised Statutes be amended by adding thereto the 


g: 

“ But no person shall aequire, by location or possession, more than one min- 
ing claim on the same vein, nor shall any person relocate a claim which he has 
previously located.” 

Src. 2. That seclion 2324 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read: 

“Src. 2324. The miners of each mining district may make regulations, not 
in conflict with the laws of the United States, or with the laws of the State or 
Territory in which the district is situated, governing the location, manner of 
recording amount of work necessary to hold possession of a mining claim, sub- 
ject to the following requirements: The location must be distinctly marked on 
the ground so that its boundaries can be readily traced. All records of mining 
claims hereafter made shall contain the name or names of the locators, the 
date of the location, and such a description of the claim or claims located as 

On each claim | er the 10th S Aat May, 1872, 
wenger 
. On 


acres of 
worth of 


revious to the lst day of November in any year the annual work shall be per- 
formsá on such claim for that year prior to 12 o'clock meridian 24 


been performed or the improvements made, an affidavit shall be filed with the of- 
ficer authorized to record deeds in the county in which the mine is situated ,par- 
ticularly describing the labor porionnen and improvements made, and the value 
thereof, which afidavit shail be prima facie evidence of the facts therein stated, 
And upon a failure to comply with these conditions, {he claim or mine upon 
which such failure occu shall be open to relocation in the same manner as if 
no location of the same had ever been made: Provided, That the original locators, 
their heirs, assigns, or legal representatives, do not resume work upon the claim 
after such failure and before such location, and continue the same with reason- 
able diligence until the required amount of labor shall have been performed or 
improvements made. Upon the failure of any one of several co-owners to con- 
tribute his proportion of the expenditures required hereby, the co-owners who 
have performed the labor or made the improvement may, at the expiration of 
the ni give such delinquent co-owner personal notice in writing or notice by 
publication in the aA A published nearest the claim, for at least once a 
week for days, and if at the expiration of moe days after such notice 
in writing or oy publication; such delinquent shall fail or refuse to contribute 
his pr on of the expenditure required by this his interest in the 


e the 

expendi and such co-owner may relocate such individual interest in his 
prec tamer Wha person or company has or may run a tunnel for the pur- 
poses of developing a lode,owned by said person or company, the money so 

ded in said tunnel shall be taken and considered as expended on said 
inde, cod sath peceon or company shall not be required to labor or 
make vements on the surface of said lode in order to hold the same.” 
PE sey ow section 2325 of the Revised Statutes be amended by adding thereto 
o . 

“Butno Paine than 3,000 fectin length along the vein of claims located prior to 
the 10th day of May, 1872, and not more than one claim located after date 

be included in the same application for a patent, and not more than 160 
lacer ground shall be included in the same application for a patent.” 

Sec. 4. That section 2335 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read: 

“Spc, 2335, All affidavits required to be made under this chapter may be veri- 
fied y officer authorized to administer oaths in any State or ry 
of the United States, or in the District of Columbia, and all testimony and proofs 

be taken before any such officer, and, when duly certified by the officer 
g the same, shall have the same force and effect as if taken before the reg- 
ister and receiver ofthe land-office, In cases of contests as to the mineral or 
agricultural character of land, thet estimony and proofs may be taken, under 
such regulationsas the Commissioner of the General Land Office may prescribe.” 

Sec. 6. Amend section 2338 of the Revised Statutes so as to read: 

“Sec. 2338. As a condition of sale, each patent shall reserve the right of way 
through or over any mining claim for inde: ditches, canals, cuts, and tunnels, 
for the K pai “ina of working other mines: Provided, That an occa- 
sioned by sball be assessed and paid in 
of the State or T: E Eanan T EE SOE 
ments for land taken for public use under the right of eminent domain. And 


the rights and easements reserved under the provisions of this section in pat- 
pce eg ase issued shall be regulated and made available as herein pre- 
seri . 

Mr. STEWART. I offer the amendments which I send to the desk, 
to make the time expire in the summer instead of in the winter, when 
snow may be on the ground. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 29 of the proposed new section 2, before 
the word “day,” it is proposed to strike out ‘‘second’’ and insert 
‘*first;’? and afterthe word ‘‘of,” tostrike out “January” and insert 
“August;’’ so as to read: 


The period within which the annual work required to be done by this section 
shall commence at 12 o’clock meridian on the Ist day of August of each year. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEWART. In line 30 of the same section after the word 
“claims,” I move to insert the word ‘‘already;’’ in line 31, to strike 
out ‘November ” and insert ‘‘ March;’’ in line 33, to strike out ‘* sec- 
ond” and insert “‘first;’’ and in the same line, to strike out “‘ Jan- 
uary ” and insert ‘‘August;’’ so as to read: 


Provided, That upon claims already located previous to the Ist day of March 
inany year the annual work shall be performed on such claim for that year 
prior to 120’clock meridian of the 1st day of August next succeeding. 


The amendment to the amendment was 

Mr. STEWART. In line 33, after the wo 
to insert: 

And the time for forming annual work on claims heretofore located is 
hereby extended to the Ist day of August, 1889, at 12 o'clock meridian. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the - 
third time, and passed. 

GEORGIA A. STRICKLETT. 

Mr. BECK. I ask unanimous consent of the Senate to take up 
House bill 7715, Order of Business 1068, which has been unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Pensions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill named by him. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7715) for the relief of Georgia A. 
Stricklett. It proposes to place on the pension-roll the name of Geor- 
gia A. Stricklett, widow of P. M. Stricklett, late second lieutenant in 
Company A, Forty-fifth Kentucky Mounted Infantry Volunteers, in 
the war of 1861. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WATER-WORKS CRIB IN LAKE MICHIGAN. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask the Senate to take up Order of Business 801, 
being House bill 3333. There is no objection to it on the part of any- 
body, I think. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The title of the bill will bestated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3333) to authorize the city of 
Chicago to erect a crib in Lake Michigan for water-works p 3 

Mr. BLAIR. I was about to suggest that we emphasize the action 
of the Senator from Kentucky in calling up a pension bill—— 

Mr. CULLOM. We can emphasize that after we pass this bill. 

Mr. BLAIR. That we might emphasize that cra in public affairs 
by an adjournment of the Senate. That is what I rose for. If the 
Senator from Illinois wants his bill to pass, I will withhold my pro- 

motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois asks unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
the title of which has been read. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with an 
amendment, in line 9, after the word “‘tunnel,”’ to strike out: 

Provided, That such piers or crib shall be furnished with a beacon light, which 
shall be ti; atall such seasons and hours as the light on the piers at the 
entrance of Chicago Harbor, and shall be satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. z 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

Wart Paviiad, Tish enka Gity EERI farnlsh'and al 0 tis cen OIDEAS 
such beacon lights or other signais on such piers or crib as the Light-House 
Board shall prescribe. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby given to the city of 
Chicago, county of Cook, State of Illinois, to extend a tunnel, or inlet pipes, 
into Lake Michigan, so far as may be deemed necessary to insure a supply of 

ure water, and toerect a pier or piers and crib in the navigable waters of said 

ake, for the making, preserving, and working of said ucts or pipes or 
tunnel,'the plan and location thereof to be subject to the approval of the Sec- 
Provided, and main 


to. 
“succeeding,” I move 


retary o ae auat said city shall furnish a ATE 
expense beacon-lights or other signals on such piers or as 
House Board shall prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate insist onitsamendment, and 
ask for a conference with the House of Representatives on the bill and 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized te 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. FRYE, Mr. 
CULLOM, and Mr. VEST were appointed. 

LIGHT-HOUSE AT HOLLAND’S ISLAND BAR. 


Mr. WILSON, of Maryland. I ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of Order of Business 1073, Senate bill 2398. 

( The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of a bill 
the title of which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2398) to provide for a light-house at 
Holland’s Island Bar, near the entrance to Kedge’s Straits, in the Chesa- 
peake Bay, Maryland. 

By unavimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It appropriates $35,000 for the con- 
struction of a light-house at Holland’s Island Bar, near the entrance to 
Kedge’s Straits, in the Chesapeake Bay, Maryland. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PUBLIC PARK AT THE DALLES, 


Mr. DOLPH. I ask—— 

Mr. BECK. I have another little House pension bill that will take 
but a moment, As the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR] is 
so anxious that I should call up such bills, I should like to call up and 

one more. 

Mr. BLAIR. Let the good work go on. 

Mr. DOLPH. The bill I wish to call up will only take a moment. 
It is Senate bill No. 2003, Order of Business 820. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

roceeded to consider the bill (S. 2003) to grant to the city of The 
Dalles, in the State of Oregon, certain lands for the purposes of a public 

rk. 
Pathe bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands with 
amendments, in line 3, after the word ‘‘That,’’ to strike out “so much” 
and insert ‘‘the portion;’’ in line 4, after the word ‘‘Oregon,”’ to strike 
out ‘tas remains unsold’? and insert ‘‘known and described as lots 17, 
6, and 7, in section 4;”’ and in line 12, after ‘“‘ United States,” to strike 
out the following proviso: 

Provided, That said city may exchange fractional portions of lots and blocks, 

riions of which have been heretofore sold, for other lots adjacent tothe main 

y of said lands. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the portion of The Dalles military reservation inthe 
State of Oregon, known and described as lots 17, 6, and 7, in section 4, be, and 
the same is hereby, granted to the ae. of The Dalles, in said State, for the pur- 
pose of a public park and place of En lic resort, upon condition that the same 
shall be forever inalienable by said city, and shall be held and maintained for 
that use; and if at any time any portion of the said land shall be diverted from 
such use, it shall revert to and become the property of the United States, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 


‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
GEORGE P, STONE. 


Mr. COCKRELL and Mr. BECK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will yield in a moment to the Senator from 
Kentucky so as to relicve him, but I do not want the Senator from New 
Hampshire to lose the adjournment as soon as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky gets his bill through. 

“Mr. BLAIR. I ask as a personal favor that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky be allowed to go on and get all the pension bills through he 
wants. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield. 

Mr. BECK. Iask for the consideration of House bill 6453, Order 
of Business 1069. ; 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

roceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6453) granting a pension to George 

. Stone. It proposes to place on the pension-roll the name of George 
P. Stone, late captain of Company C, Thirty-seveath Regiment of Ken- 
tucky Volunteers, at the rate of per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

COLLECTOR AT PORT OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Mr. FRYE. Iask unanimous consent to take up Order of Business 
662, House bill 7546. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
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proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7546) to amend sections 2595 and 
2596 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and to provide a col- 
lector at the port of St. Paul, Minn., and for other p es, It 
proposes to amend sections 2595 and 2596 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States so as to read as follows: 


Sec. 2595, That there shall be in the State of Minnesota two collection dis- 
tricts, as follows: 5 

First. The district of Minnesota: to comprise all tlie territory of the United 
States east of the western line of the State of Minnesota and west of the west- 
erly line of the State of Wisconsin, except the waters and shores of Lake Supe- 
rior and the rivers flowing into the same, in which St. Paul shall be the port 
of entry and St. Vincent a subport ot entry and delivery. 

Second. The district of Duluth: to comprise all the waters and shores of 
Lake Superior and the rivers connected therewith, within the State of Minne- 
sota, in which Duluth shall be the port of entry and delivery, with the privilege 
of immediate transportation as defined by section 7 of the act of June 10, 1880, 
entitled “ An act to amend the'statutes in relation to immediate transportation 
of dutiable goods, and for other purposes,” being chapter 190, volume 21, of the 
Statutes at Large. 

Sec. 2596. There shall be in the collection districts of the State of Minnesota 
the following officers* 

First. In the district of Minnesota, a collector, who shall reside at St. 
Paul, and whose compensation shall be the same as that provided for the collect- 
ors named in section 2675 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and a 
deputy collector, who shall reside at St. Vincent. 

Second. In the district of Duluth, a collector, who shall reside at Duluth. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 


a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
GEORGE F, CHILTON, 


Mr. COCKRELL, I ask ihe Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of Order of Business 923, being the bill (H. R. 4557) for the relief of 
George F. Chilton. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate,as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill, It directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay to George F. Chilton, of Eminence, Mo., $187.50, for services 
as mail contractor on mail-route No. 28620, from Van Buren to Emi- 
nence, Mo., between May 2, 1886, and November 14, 1886, in addition 
to the amount already paid him for such service. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LIGHT-HOUSE AT NEWPORT NEWS. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER,. I ask the Senate totake up Order of Busi- 
ness 1070, Senate bill 1828. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia asks unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
named by him. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1828) to provide for a light-honse at 
Newport News, Middle Ground, Va. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with an 
amendment in lihe 5, before the word “thousand,” to strike out 
“thirty-five” and insert “‘ fifty;’? so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to cause a light-house to be constructed at Newport News, Middle 
Ground, Va.; and ,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated for this purpose from any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

HEMAN D. WALBRIDGE AND REGINALD FENDALL. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I ask that the Senate take up Order of 
Business 768, Senate bill 2311. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2311) for the relief of Heman D. Wal- 
bridge and Reginald Fendall, trustees. It directs the Postmaster- 
General to pay to Heman D. Walbridge and Reginald Fendall, trus- 
tees, rent of the post-office at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, at the rate of $750 
per annum, from the Ist of July, 1885, till the 30th of June, 1888, 
being the rent agreed upon between the Postmaster-General and the 
trustees, by the lease entered into between them and him on the Ist of 
July, 1884, for the term of four years. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be en, for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

JULIET G. HOWE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before submitting that motion the 
Chair will lay before the Senate a message from the House of Represen- 
tatives requesting the Senate to return to the House the bill (H. R. 8117) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Juliet G. Howe. If there be no objection, 
the request of the House of Representatives will be complied with and 
the bill returned. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. ‘ 

The bill (H. R. 9430) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
award a gold medal of the first class to Capt. Thomas Sampson, of 
New York City, for rescuing five boys from drowning, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
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BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senateas in Committee of the 
Whole resumes the consideration of the unfinished business, being the 
bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock and their prod- 
ucts, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other diseases 
among domestic animals, and for other purposes. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] moves that the Senate 
do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 56 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 25, 1838, at 
12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 24, 1888. 
POSTMASTERS, 


Lynn Boyd, to be postmaster at National City, in the county of San 
Diego and State of California, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested inthe President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

Robert E. Tener, to be postmaster at Orange, in the county of Los 
Angeles and State of California, the appointment of a postmaster for 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

Alexander C. Hickman, to be postmaster at La Junta, in the county 
of Bent and State of Colorado, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

Joseph P. Macey, to be postmaster at Las Animas, in the county of 
Bent and State of Colorado, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

James ©. Outhouse, sto be postmaster at Lamar, in the county of Bent 
and State of Colorado, the appoigtment of a postmaster for the said 
office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after April 
1, 1888. 

Nehemiah Jennings, to be postmaster at Southport, in the county of 
Fairfield and State of Connecticut, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after April 1, 1888. 

Harry C. Briley, to be postmaster at Dell Rapids, in the county of 
Minnehaha and Territory of Dakota, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after April 1, 1888. 

Daniel P. McLauren, to be postmaster at Grand Forks, in the county of 
Grand Forks and Territory of Dakota, in the place of Donald McDon- 
ald, resigned. 

John B. Prendergast, to be postmaster at Webster, in the county of 
Day and Territory of Dakota, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

Jacob E. Ziebach, to be postmaster at Scotland, in the county of Bon 
Homme and Territory of Dakota, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after April 1, 1888. 

Henry L. Phillips, to be postmaster at Seaford, in the county of Sus- 
sex and State of Delaware, the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after April 
1, 1888. 

’ Oliver S. Glenn, to be postmasterat Bellevue, in the county of Alturas 
and Territory of Idaho, the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after April 
1, 1888, 

’ William T. Griffin, to be postmaster at Moscow, in the county of Nez 
Perces and Territory of Idaho, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

Charles E. Hallock, to be postmaster at Pecatonica, in the county of 
Winnebago and State of Illinois, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after April 1, 1888. 

Thomas Terry, to be postmaster at Spring Valley, in the county of 
Bureau and State of Illinois, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

Fletcher A. Trousdale, to be postmaster at Metropolis City, in the 
county of Massac and State of Illinois, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after April 1, 1888. 

John D. Alvis, to be postmaster at Salem, in the county of Washing- 
ton and State of Indiana, the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
gice having, by law, become vested in the President on and after April 
1, 1888. 

Alfred Kelley, to be postmaster at Waterloo, in the county of De 


Kalb and State of Indiana, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

Mary Thomas, to be postmaster at Garrett, in the county of De Kalb 
and State of Indiana, the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after April 
1, 1888. 

Elias L. Brownell, to be postmaster at Spirit Lake, in the county of 
Dickinson and State of Iowa, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

Samuel E. Carrell, to be postmaster at Adel, in the county of Dallas 
and State of Iowa, the appointment of a postmaster for the said office 
having, by law, become vested in the President on and after April 1, 
1888, 


Charles F. Howe, to be postmaster at Greenleaf, in the county of 
Washington and $tate of Kansas, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after April 1, 1888. 

Charles J. Kerndt, to be postmaster at Bird City, in the county of 
Cheyenne and State of Kansas, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

Taylor W. Scott, to be postmaster at Stafford, in the county of Staf- 
ford and State of Kansas, the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
omes les by law, become vested in the President on and after April 
1,1 

Matthew Thomson, to be postmaster at Alma, in the county of Wa- 
baunsee and State of Kansas, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

Jerry D. Adkins, to be postmaster at Williamsburgh, in the county 
of Whitley and State of Kentucky, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after April 1, 1888. 

Patrick Carroll, to be postmaster at Lonaconing, in the county of 
Alleghany and State of Maryland, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after April 1, 1888. 

Daniel F. Bommerscheim, to be postmaster at Three Oaks, in the 
county of Berrien and State of Michigan, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after April 1, 1888. 

Frank L. Bond, to be postmaster at Iron River, in the county of 
Iron and State of Michigan, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

Marshall B. Franklin, to be postmaster ab Fremont, in the county 
of Newaygo and State of Michigan, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after April 1, 1888. 

John Maguire, to be postmaster at Republic, in the county of Mar- 
quette and State of Michigan, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

Arthur A. Metcalf, to be postmaster at Crystal Falls, in the county 
of Iron and State of Michigan, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

Enoch T, Mugford, to be postmaster at Hart, in the county of Oceana 
and State of Michigan, the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after April 
1, 1888. 

James Rutherford, to be postmaster at Milford, in the county of Oak- 
land and State of Michigan, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

Robert White, to be postmaster at East Tawas, in the county of Iosco 
and State of Michigan, the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after April 
1, 1888. 

John Wetzel, to be postmaster at Little Falls, in the county of Mor- 
rison and State of Minnesota, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888, 

Christopher M. Heltibrand, to be postmaster at Poplar Bluff, in the 
county of Butler and State of Missouri, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after April 1, 1888. 

Otho J. Hurley, to be postmaster at Savannah, in the county of An- 
drew and State of Missouri, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

K. F. Peddicord, to be postmaster at Palmyra, in the county of Ma- 
rion and State of Missouri, in the place of Enech A. McLeod, deceased. 

Joel H. Shelly, to be postmaster at Princeton, in the county of Mer- 
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cer and State of Missouri, the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

GeorgeS. Stafford, to be postmaster at Kahoka, in the county of Clarke 
and State of Missouri, the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

Louis Weishar, to be ter at Edina, in the county of Knox 
and State of Missouri, in the place of Joel Brown, whose commis- 
sion expired April 15, 1888. 

James McLaughlin, to be postmaster at Gloucester City, in the 
county of Camden and State of New Jersey, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after April 1, 1888. 

John H., Middleton, to be postmaster at West Hoboken, in the county 
of Hudson and State of New Jersey, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after April 1, 1888. 

Augustus Kelly, to be postmaster at Port Byron, in the county of 
Cayuga and State of New York, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after April 1, 1888. 

Stephen Cramer, to be postmaster at Batavia, in the county of Cler- 
mont and State of Ohio, the appointment of a postmaster for the said 
office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 
April 1, 1888. 

James G. Lummis, to be postmaster at Middletown, in the county of 
Butler and State of Ohio, in the place of Lewis Lambright, whose com- 
mission expires April 30, 1888. 

William F. Boyle, to be postmaster at Freeland, in the county of 
Luzerne and State of Pennsylvania, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after April 1, 1838. 

John 8. Bryan, to be postmaster at Newton, in the county of Bucks 
and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Cyrus Hillborn, whose com- 
mission expired April 8, 1888. 

Charles B. Crawford, to be postmaster at Mifflintown, in the county 
of Juniata and State of Pennsylvania, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after April 1, 1888. 

A. B. Herd, to be postmaster at Phillipsburgh, in the county of Centre 
and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of John Gowland, whose com- 
mission expired April 15, 1888, 

C. Y. White, to be postmaster at Eldred, in the connty of McKean 
and State of Pennsylvania, in place of Arthur B. Rowley, resigned. 

Clark Wilson, to be postmaster at Smethport, in the county of Me- 
Kean and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Myron A. Sprague, re- 


signed. 

Thomas L. Crosland, to be postmaster at Bennettsville, in the county 
of Marlborough and State of South Carolina, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President 
on and after April 1, 1888. 

William A. Moore, to be postmaster at Yorkville, in the county of 
York and State of South Carolina, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after April 1, 1888. 

William B. Norman, to be postmaster at Alvarado, in the county of 
Johnson and State of Texas, the appointment of a postmaster for the 
said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 


April 1, 1888. 
illiam A. Proctor, to be postmaster at ‘Ballinger, in the county of 
Runnels and State of Texas, the appointment of a postmaster for the 


said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and after 


Allard, to be postmaster at Winooski, in the county 
of Chittenden and State of Vermont, in the place of Christopher Gor- 
don, deceased. 

Edwin Phillips, to be postmaster at Newport News, in the county of 
Warwick and State of Virginia, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after April 1, 1888. 

William H. Clark, jr., to be postmaster at Florence, in the county of 
Florence and State of Wisconsin, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after April 1, 1888. 

James M.-Custard, to be postmaster at Hayward, in the county of 
Sawyer and State of Wisconsin, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on and 
after April 1, 1888. 

Hiram P. Graham, to be postmaster at Eau Claire, in the county of 
Eau vues and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Charles I. Gleason, 

_Temo 
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Denton E. Bingham, to be postmaster at Southington, in the coun 
of Hartford and State of Connecticut. wi ni 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 24, 1888. 
INDIAN AGENTS. 

Claude M. Johnson, of Lexington, Ky., to be agent for the Indians of 
the Pima agency, in Arizona. 

Elmer A. Howard, of Iowa, to be agent for the Indians of the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Wichita agency, in the Indian Territory. 

i UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

George J. Dennis, of California, to be attorney of the United States 

for the southern district of California. 
UNITED STATES CONSULS. 

W. T. Walthall, of Biloxi, Miss., to be consul of the United States 
at Demerara, A 

James B. Chess, of Indiana, to be consul of the United States at Du- 
rango. 

James B. Coffin, of East Boston, Mass., to be consul of the United 
States at St. Helena. 

MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 


Ezekiel E. Smith, of Fayetteville, N. C., to be minister resident and 

consul-general of the United States to Liberia. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE SERVICE. 

Second Assistant Engineer Charles F. Dyce, of Pennsylvania, to be 
a first assistant engineer in the revenue service of the United States, 

Second Assistant Engineer Thomas B. Brown, of Pennsylvania, to be ` 
a first assistant engineer in the revenue service of the United States. 

SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Robert Calvert, of Wisconsin, to be surveyor*of customs for the port 

of La Crosse, in the State of Wisconsin. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

John Schleyer, of Hays City, Kans., to be receiver of public moneys 

at Wa Keeney, Kans. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

John H. Thomas, of Maryland, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of Annapolis, in the State of Maryland. 

J. Howard Manchester, of Rhode Island, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Bristol and Warren, in the State of Rhode Island. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Leonard A. Geigerich, of New York, to be collector of internal rev- 

enue for the third district of New York. 
POSTMASTER. 

M. D. L. Martin, to be postmaster at Water Valley, in the county of 

Yalobusha and State of Mississippi. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


TUESDAY, April 24, 1888. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read aud approved. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE, BANGOR, ME. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, with inclosures, recommending an appropria- 
tion for repair and construction of abutments adjacent to the custom- 
house at Bangor, Me.; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 

STEAM REVENUE VESSEL. 

The SPEAKER also laid Before the House a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate from the super- 
intendent of construction and the consulting engineer of the United 
States revenue-marine service of an additional appropriation for the 
construction of a steam-vessel for revenue duty on the Southern coast; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 

JULIET G. NOWE. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 300) for the 
relief of Mrs. Juliet G. Howe, with amendments of the House disagreed 
to by the Senate, and on which a conference was asked by the Senate. 

TheSPEAKER. If there be no objection, the House will insist upon 
its amendments and to the conference asked by the Senate. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MORRILL. In connection with this case, Mr. 8 er, I wish 
to call the attention of the House to the fact that on Friday evening 
last this Senate bill was substituted for the House bill. 


1888. 
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The SPEAKER. In that case it became an amendment, of course, 
to the House bill, and the House bill as amended should have been 
communicated to the Senate in that form. 

Mr. MORRILL, But both bills were communicated to the Senate 
as having been passed, as appears from the Senate proceedings—the 
House bill of the same title and the Senate bill just read, with an 
amendment by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Still this bill had better go to a conference. 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes, ofcourse; but the House bill, I suppose, should 
be recalled from the Senate. It never passed the House, and after the 
races, bill was passed the House bill should have been laid upon the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will give the number of the 
House bill the Chair. will see that the error is_corrected. 

Mr. MORRILL. The House bill will be found in the proceedings 
of the Senate of yesterday, on page 3416. Its number is 8117. 

MES. ELVIRA E. JOHNSON. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (8. 752) granting 
a pension to Mrs, Elvira L. Johnson, with House amendments disa- 
greed to by the Senate, and on which a conference was asked by the 
Senate. 

‘The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the House will inzist upon 
its amendments and agree to the conference asked by the Senate thereon. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1483) for the 
registry of the barks Albert M, Condor, and Adelante; which was read 
a first and second time. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the present 

consideration of the bill. 
` Mr. MILLS. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The regular order being demanded, the bill will 
be referred to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER alsg laid before the House the joint resolution (S. R. 
73) relating to the disposal of public lands in certain States; which was 
read twice, and referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

: LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. FISHER, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. SHIVELY, for five days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. OUTHWATITE, for five days, on account of important business. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. MILLS. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the call 
of committees. 

Mr. HEARD. Iask the gentleman to yield to me to allow me to 
make ee report from the Committee on Elections. 

Mr. LS. Very well; I yield for that purpose. 

MISSOURI CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE. 

Mr. HEARD, from the Committee on Elections, submitted a report 
in the contested-election case of Frank rs. Glover, from the Ninth Con- 
gressional district of Missouri; which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HEARD. I wish to give notice that I will call this case up for 
aco E on Saturday next, immediately after the reading of the 

ournal, 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MILLS. I now renew the motion. 

The question was taken; and the House proceeded to divide there- 
on—— 

Mr. MILLS. I withdraw the motion. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, CHEYENNE, WYO. 

Mr, NEAL, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back favorably the bill (S. 1333) for the erection of a public 
building at Cheyenne, Wyo.; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole Honse on the state of the Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 4306) 
to provide for the erection of a public building at Fayetteville, N. C.; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

Mr. NEWTON, from the Committee on Public Buildingsand Grounds, 
reported back with amendments the bill (S. 1931) to increase the appro- 
priation for the purchase of a site for a building for the -oflice, court- 
house, and other public offices in San Francisco, Cal. ; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, BAY CITY, MICH. 

Mr. NEWTON. Iam also instructed by the Committee on Public 

Buildings and Grounds to report back the bill (H. R. 7263) with amend- 


ments of the Senate, and move non-concurrence in the Senate amend- 
ments and ask a conference thereon. I would like to ask unanimous 
consent—— 

TheSPEAKER. That can not be done in this hour, whichis to be 
devoted exclusively to the reports from committees, no other business 
to be transacted. The gentleman can withdraw for the present the 
report, and make the request at some other time. 

Mr. NEWTON. ‘Then I withdraw it for the present. 


CAROLINE RUPPERT. 

Mr. WALKER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 996) granting a 
pension to Caroline Ruppert; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

PETER THOMPSON. 

Mr. WALKER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1997) grant- 
ing a pension to Peter Thompson; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

MATILDA BLEUMNER. 

Mr. WALKER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1906) grant- 
ing a pension to Matilda Bleumner; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the - 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. : 

LEMUEL R. REA. 

Mr. WALKER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with an amendment the bill (S. 2419) granting a pension 
to Lemuel R. Rea; which was referred tothe Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the amendment and accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

HARRIET L. VAUGHAN. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1877) granting a 
pension to Harriet L. Vaughan; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

MRS. ELIZABETH WHITE. 

Mr. SPOONER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (2089) for the 
relief of Mrs. Elizabeth White; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole Housé on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

ROSALOO SAGE. 

Mr. SPOONER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (8. 2137) for the 
relief of Rosaloo Sage; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 


ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. SPOONER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with an adverse recommendation the bill (S. 1922) for the 
relief of Thaddeus S. Stewart; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying re- 
port ordered to be printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. SPOONER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, moved 
that the committee be discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 2118) granting a pension to Richard H. Van Dorin, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


WEBSTER C. WEBB. 

Mr. HUNTER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 9284) granting a pension to 
Webster C. Webb; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the amendments and the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES TIDMAKSH. 

Mr. HUNTER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (8.2100) granting a 
pension to Charles Tidmarsh; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back the bill (S. 2233) granting a pension to William P. Madden. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions was discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the same, and it was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 
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JOSEPH VERBISKY. 

Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 2105) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Joseph Verbisky; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

GUSTAVE E. PETERS. 

Mr. MORRILL also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 2652) grant- 
ing a pension to Gustave E. Peters; which was referred tothe Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. > 

SUSAN F. SCOTT. 

Mr, FRENCH, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
with an amendment the bill (H. R. 8553) granting a pension to Susan 
F. Scott; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the amendment and accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed, 2 

ERASTUS B. BURNHAM. 

Mr. FRENCH also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1629) granting a pen- 
sion to Erastus B. Burnham; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES JEWETT. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 9318) granting 
an increase of pension to Charles Jewett; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

RUTH ANN PORTER. 

Mr. GALLINGER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back the bill (H. R. 9321) granting a pension to Ruth Ann Porter; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
yaté Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. é 

EDWIN J. GODFREY. 

Mr. GALLINGER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported back the bill (H. R. 9363) granting a pension to Edwin J. God- 
frey; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

MERCY A. CUTTS. 

Mr. GALLINGER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported back with amendment the bill (S. 888) granting a pension to 
Mercy A. Cutts; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

HENRY SPRAGUE. 

Mr. GALLINGER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported back witha favorable recommendation the bill (S. 2018) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Henry Sprague; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole Honse on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

JAMES HALE. ; 

Mr. GALLINGER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported back the bill (S. 734) granting a pension to James Hale; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 

On motion of Mr. GALLINGER, by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions was discharged from further consideration of 
bills of the following titles, and they were severally referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 867) granting a pension to Margaret Stafford Worth; and 
A bill {S 1844) granting an increase of pension to Ann Atkinson. 
ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. GALLINGER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported back adversely bills of the following titles; which were sev- 
erally laid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be 

rinted: 

: A bill GE R. 810) granting a pension to Charles Douglass; 
A bill (H. R. 808) granting a pension to Edwin Bragg; and 
A bill (H. R. 812) granting a pension to Maria B. Hatch. 

ELIZA A. WILLIAMSON. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, from the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, reported, as a substitute for the bill H. R. 6494, a bill 
(H. R. 9672) granting a pension to Eliza A. Williamson; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calen- 
dar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

The original bill (H. R. 6494) was laid on the table. 
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RACHEL BARNES, 


Mr. STRUBLE, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 
witha favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 149) granting a pension 
to Rachel Barnes; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

EDWIN B. HAY. 

Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Claims, 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the joint resolution (H. 
Res, 41) for the relief of Edwin B. Hay; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM H. MANNING. 

Mr. KERR, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with an 
amendment the bill (H. R. 2194) for the relief of William H. Man- 
ning; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

MARGARET KENNEDY. 

Mr. LAWLER, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with an amendment the bill (S. 307) for the relief of Margaret Ken- 
nedy; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

AGNES AND MARIA DE LEON. 

Mr. LAWLER also, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3121) for the 
relief of Agnes and Maria De Leon; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CREW OF UNITED STATES STEAM-SHIP WYOMING. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on War Claims, 
reported back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 3740) for the relief 
of the crew of the United States steam-ship Wyoming; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed 

MALINDA GRIMES. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, also, from the Committee on War 
Claims, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. 
It. 4218) for the relief of Malinda Grimes; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

J. A. M. WHEALTON vs. THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. GAINES, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6629) referring the 
claim of John A. M. Whealton against the United States to the Court of 
Claims; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

B. S. BEVIER. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
ported back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 6420) for the relief of 
B. S. Bevier; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

GEORGE W. GRAY. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, also, from the Committee on War Claims, 
reported back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 6239) for the relief of 
George W. Gray; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

EXPENDITURES OF POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Mississippi, from the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Post-Office Department, reported back adversely the bill 
(H. R. 3415) requiring all expenditures of the Post-Office Department 
to be passed upon by a comptroller; which was laid on the table, and 
the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

RELIEF OF COUNTIES IN ARIZONA. 

Mr. MANSUR, from the Committee on the Territories, reported, as 
a substitute for House bill 8166, a bill (H. R. 9673) for the relief of 
the counties of the Territory of Arizona, to legalize the indebtedness 
thereof and provide for funding the same, and for other purposes; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

House bill 8166 was, by unanimous consent, laid on the table. 

JOHN $. LOGAN, ASSIGNEE. 

Mr. MANSUR also, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 7105) for the relief of John S. Logan, as- 
signee; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, grdered to 
be printed. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT BRUSSELS. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, reported back favorably the joint resolution (S. R..70) appro- 
priating $30,000 for the international exhibition in Brussels, Belgium; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

OWNERS, ETC., OF BRITISH BARK CHANCE. 

On motion of Mr. BELMONT, by unanimous consent, the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs was discharged from the further consideration of 
the bill (S. 1026) for the relief of the owners, officers, and crew of the 
British bark Chance; and the same was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

STRIKE ON CHICAGO, BURLINGTON AND QUINCY RAILROAD. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Iowa, from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
back, with an amendment in the form of a substitute, a resolution pro- 
viding for an investigation of the “strike ’’ on the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE OVER HALIFAX RIVER, FLORIDA. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Iowa, also, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 8534) to authorize the 
construction and maintenance of a pile bridge over the Halifax River 
at Daytonia, Volusia County, Florida; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee ofthe Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE OVER COLUMBIA RIVER. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Iowa, also, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported back with amendment the bill (S. 560) to authorize the Co- 
lumbia River Bridge Company to construct and maintain a bridge across 
the Columbia River between the State of Oregon and the Territory of 
Washington, and establish it as a post road; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE OVER RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Iowa, also, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported back with amendment the bill (S. 667) authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Red River of the North; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AT NAVAL ACADEMY. 

Mr. WISE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported back, asa 
substitute for House bill No. 4918, a bill (H. R. 9674) to regulate the 
course at the Naval Academy; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

House bill No. 4918 was, by unanimous consent, laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS HILLSBOROUGH RIVER, FLORIDA. Š 

Mr. PHELAN, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 8353) to authorize the construction of a rail- 
road, wagon, and foot-passenger bridge across the Hillsborough River 
ata point in the town of New Smyrna, in the county of Volusia and 
State of Florida; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

KENTUCKY ROCK GAS COMPANY. 

Mr. PHELAN also, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 8783) to authorize the Kentucky Rock 
Gas Company to lay conduit pipes across the Ohio River; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGES ACROSS KENTUCKY RIVER, ETC. 

Mr. PHELAN also, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 8769) to authorize the construction of 
bridges across the Kentucky River and its tributaries by the Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati and Virginia Railway Company; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS TENNESSEE RIVER. 

Mr. PHELAN also, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 
with amendment the bill (S. 1889) to authorize the Tennessee Midland 
Railway Company to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River at 
any point on the line between the counties of Decatur and Perry, in 
the State of Tennessee, it may deem acceptable; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

OHIO CONNECTING RAILWAY COMPANY BRIDGE. 

Mr. PHELAN also, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back, 
with a recommendation that the amendment of the Senate be concurred 
in, the bill (H. R. 3215) to authorize the construction of the Ohio 


Connecting Railway Company bridge; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE. 


On motion of Mr. BLISS, by unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Pensions was discharged from the further consideration of bills; which 
were severally referred as follows, namely: 

The bill (S. 1007) granting a pension to John 8. Coleman—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 175) granting a pension to Eleanor 8. Lawson—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

The bill (S. 1596) in relation to oaths in pension and other cases—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

The bill (S. 1529) to amend paragraph 3 of section 4693 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE NOXUBEE RIVER, ALABAMA. 


Mr. CRISP, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 8343) to authorize the construction of a 
wagon and foot-passenger bridge across the Noxubee River, at or near 
Gainesville, in the State of Alabama; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE TENNESSEE RIVER, AT KNOXVILLE. 


Mr. CRISP also, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 9079) to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS CANEY FORK RIVER. 

Mr. CRISP also, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 
with amendments the bill (S. 1526) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Caney Fork River, between Rock Island and Car- 
thage, in Tennessee; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE TENNESSEE RIVER NEAR SHEFFIELD, ALA. 

Mr. CRISP also, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 
with amendments the bill (S. 1524) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge over the Tennessee River between Bridgeport and Sheffield, Ala. ; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calender, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


MRS, FLORA ADAMS DARLING. 


Mr. STEWART, of Georgia, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported a bill (H. R. 9675) for relief and payment of Mrs. Flora Adams 
Darling, and for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, this bill is based upon a 
memorial presented to Congress and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I ask that the memorial be laid upon the table, and that 
the bill be referred to the Calendar as indicated. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 

WHARF AT FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 


Mr. THOMAS H. B. BROWNE, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 9441) for the enlargement of the 
wharf at Fortress Monroe, Va.; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

CAMP SHERIDAN MILITARY RESERVATION. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kansas, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
reported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 7410) for the relief of 
settlers upon the old Camp Sheridan military reservation; which was 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

CAPT. THOMAS SAMPSON. 7 

Mr. DAVENPORT, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 9430) authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to award a gold medal of the first class to Capt. Thomas Sampson, 
of New York City, for rescuing five boys from drowning; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calen- 
dar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COX. I would like to ask unanimous consent to pass that bill 


now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not entertain the request in this 
hour. 

Mr. COX. I thought it had expired. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair completed the call, but is receiving re- 


ports from gentlemen who were not in their seats when their commit- 
tees were called. The gentleman can make the request hereafter. 
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MAJ. GEN. HENRY J. HUNT. 


Mr. STEELE (for Mr. LATED), from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 3824) for the relief of 
Bvt. Maj. Gen. Henry J. Hunt, colonel, retired, of the United States 
Army; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

QUARTERS, ETC., FORTS ROBINSON AND NIOBRARA. 

Mr. STEELE (for Mr. LAIRD) also, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 5654) to provide forthe 
completion of quarters, barracks, and stables at Fort Robinson and 
Fort Niobrara, in the State of Nebraska; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS ST. JOHN’S RIVER, FLORIDA. 


Mr. DUNHAM, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 8355) to authorize m oes 
of a railroad, wagon, and foot passenger bridge across the St. John’s 
River, orbs De Land Landing and Lake Monroe, in the State of Flor- 
ida; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 

nted. 
pi BRIDGE ACROSS POTEAU RIVER. 

Mr. DUNHAM also, from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 7031) to authorize the Fort 
Smith and Choctaw Bridge Company to construct a bridge across the 
Poteau River, on the lands of Mrs, M. A. Bower, in the Choctaw Na- 
tion, near Fort Smith, Ark.; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER NEAR SIOUX CITY. 


Mr. DUNHAM also, from the Committee on Commeree, reported 
back with amendments the bill (S. 1701) anthorizing the construction 
of a high wagon bridge across the Missouri River at ornear Sioux City, 
Iowa; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the amendments and the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Mr. DUNHAM also, from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
back with amendments the bill S 1405) to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the city of Oquawka, 
in the State of Illinois, and to establish it as a post-road; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calen- 
dar, and, with the amendments and accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

SISSETON- AND WAHPETON INDIANS. 

Mr. PERRY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported back, 
as a substitute for the bill H. R. 6464, a bill (H. R. 9676) for the re- 
lief of certain Sisseton and Wahpeton Sioux Indians who served in the 
armies of the United States against their own people when at war with 
the United States, and of their families, deseendants, and legal represen- 
tatives, and of certain other Indians of said bands who served as soldiers 
in the armies of the United States during the civil war, from the opera- 
tion of certain acts of Congress passed to punish the hostile Indians; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 

rt, ordered to be printed. 

The bill H. R. 6464 was laid on the table. 


CAPT. THOMAS SAMPSON, 


Mr. COX. If there be no further reports, I ask unanimous consent 
to have put upon its passage the little bill which I called up a few 
minutes ago. If it gives rise to any debate I will withdraw it. 

Mr. KEAN. The same courtesy should be extended to this side of 
the House. 

Mr. MILLS. I will consent to the gentleman from New York and 
the gentleman from New Jersey being recognized, one on each side of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unanimous 
consent to have considered at this time the bill (H. R. 9430); and the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN] asks unanimous consent to 
consider a Senate bill for the registry of three barges. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill called up by the 
gentleman from New York. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Aa, Saas Se paca ete ora 
ing five boys from drowning. 


Be it enacted, cic., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 


thorized and directed to award to Capt. Thomas Sampson,of New York City, 
a gold medal of the first class, for bravery in perapan go ee POTE ME ome 
life, two in June, 1856. 


five boys from drowning—three in June, 1854, an: 


The report from the Committee on Commerce (by Mr. DAVENPORT) 
was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 9430) au- 


tho: .ing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to award a gold medal of 
the (rst class to Captain Thomas Sampson, of New York City, for bravery in 
rescu.ng,at the peril of his own life, five boys from drowning—three in June, 
1854, and two in June, 1856—beg leave to make the following report : 

Special legislation is made necessury in this case by reason of the fact that 
Captain Sampson is unable to make a technical ee with the general 
law on this subject, of June 20, 1874, which authorizes the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, upon the tation of satisfactory maton has award medals in cases 
where human life is saved from drowning at the of one’s own life. 

The sworn petitions of Captain Sampson, under date of Oclober 18 and De- 
cember 3, 1886, respectively, add: to the Secretary of the Treasury, making 
application for the bestowal on him of a gold medal of the first class, are hereto 
annexed as Exhibits A and B. 

The General Superintendent of the Life-Saving Service, in a letter on this sub- 
dort, addreaved to Hon. S.S. Cox, a member of this House from the State of New 

ork, and who introduced the bill herein referred to (which letter is also hereto 
annexed as Exhibit C) gives the status of the case of Captain Sampson, In 
ereaesing hie letter the General Superintendent says: 

“There is no doubt in my own mind that Captain Sampson deservesa medal, 
but I do not see how it can be given him until he ey the evidence which 
the Secretary requires, and this, 1 understand, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to get after so great a lapse of time.” 

1n view of the facts set forth in the petition and General Superintendent Kim- 
ball’s letter, and the signal br pone of his bravery by the Life-Saving Beney- 
olent Association of the City of ‘ew York in awarding him for his heroism, in 
both angret e gold l suitably inseribed, and recognizing the further 
fact that it is almost impossible for the petitioner, after the lapse of so long a 
time, to technically comply with the requirements of the Jaw, by presenting the 
“evidence of rf dager roma and having full faith and confidence in the merit 
and justice of petitioner's application for alike recognition of his bravery by 
the Federal Gevernment in the bestowal of a gold medal of the first class, suita- 
bly inscribed, your committee report the bill back with the recommendation 
that the same become a law. 


Exurnrr A. 
To Hon. DANIEL MANNING, 
Secretary of Treasury: 
Tho patton of the un respectfully shows: That public act 135, ap- 
proved by the President of the United States July 19, 1886, entitled the peti- 
oo to claim the benefits conferred by act of Congress approved June 20, 


Your petitioner respectfully shows that for the past twenty-four years he has 
been connected with the subtreasury in this city (New York), and for over ten 
zoe Ew preceding was connected with the police department of the city of 

ew York, 

Your petitioner further says, during the mouth of June, 184, that he saved 
from death wnhing, in the upper bay of the city of New York, the lives of 
three , at the imminent risk of his own life; for this act he was presented 
by the “Life-Saving Benefit Benevolent'Association of New York” a gold medal 
ae A inscribed, as shown by the records of the society, = certified copy of 
which is inclosed. 

Your petitioner further shows that on or about June 2, 1856, he saved the lives 
of two boys in the Narrows, ste W which all vessels enter the port of New 
York, For this acta medal suitably inscribed was presented your petitioner 
August, tied as shown by the records of the New York Life-Saving Benevolent 
Association. y 

The saving of the lives of the boys referred to was regarded as acts of heroic 


daring and t peril. 
ed, your petitioner respectfully asks that a medal 


In view of the present 
of the first class be awarded him. 
THOS, SAMPSON, 
STATE or New York, City and County of New York, ss: 


Thomas Sampson, being sworn, doth depose and say that he has read the fore- 
going petition and that the facts therein stated are true, 
THOS. SAMPSON. 


Sworn to before me this 18th day of October, 1836. 
EDWARD DONOHOE 
Notary Public (50), New York City and County. 


Exurerr B. 
New Yonrx, December 3, 1886. 
Sim: The petition of the undersigned, a resident of the State, county, and city 
of New York, lly shows that under the provisions of the act of Con- 


ss approved July 19, 1836 (public act 135), being an act for the relief of Thomas 

ae n, has the privilege of filing application for consideration, under the 

ovisions of 7 of the act of June 20, 1874, entitled “An act to provide 
‘or establishment of life-saving stations, ete.” 

Your petitioner respectfully shows that on or about the 15th day of June, 1354, 
while in bathing near Fort Hamilton, in the harbor of the city of New York, 
his an cout wae Gayee; the pace goede nt ne gto peep ty the 
dangerous on a a vely, nine, twelve, and thirteen 
vente: who were in a rude skiff or raft of their own co: ion (which they 
were unable to control), fast drifting to sea and to their sure death. Your peti- 
tioner, unable to secure any help from the terrified persons who were witness- 
ing the peril in which the Jads were placed, at once struck out for the raft, 
succeeded in calming the fear and terror of the eldest of the boys, placed the 
youngest, a lad named Darling or Derlington, on his back, and landed him 
safely ashore. Your petitioner immediately started back to the fast-receding 
wreck, snatched the boy, and, with an admonition to the eldest, almost 
frantic with terror for his own safety, left for the shore, where the second lad 
was safely landed. This boy was a brother of the first rescued. Your peti- 
tioner further represents that at this time the water was very rough and the by- 
standers cautioned him to beware of his own safety. Unheeding the fears of 
these persons, he swam out for the third boy, whom he found paralyzed with 
terror and clinging to the wreck in an almost helptess condition. This Jad he 
took on his back, and when less than 40 fect from the wreck the lad’s hold 
loosened and he was washed off. A shriek of terror arose from those on shore, 
when, notwithstanding my almost exhausted condition, I caught the boy again, 
and with a death-grip around my throat, dragging me down with him under 
water, I was enabled to break his hold, and with the aid of those on shore, who 
by this time had secured a rope, I was able to bring the boy, unconscious, and 
myself exhausted, to a piace of safety. For this act a gold medal of the Life- 
Saving Benevolent Association of the City of New York, suitably inscribed, 
was presen me. The letter of the society accompanying the medal was sent 
tothe Treasury Department about the 20th day of October last, with other papers. 
Your petitioner further says that some time ope, S the month of June, 1556, 
while eng fishing in the upoe harbor of New York, near Little Hell Gate, 
at that time a much dangerous channel, his attention was attracted by the cries 
of a number of people that two boys who were in hathing were in danger of 
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drowning in that dangerous place. Without any thought of the consequences 
to his own eafety, your tioner jumped from a boat, swam for the place 
where the boys were, and, with the aid of an oar, with which he had previded 
himself, saved ths lives of the two boys, one of whom had gone down for the 
third time aud was given up for lost, 

a THOS. SAMPSON. 

Hon. DANIEL MANNING, 

Secrelary of Treasury. 
STATZ op New Yors, Oity and County of New York: 

Thomas Sampson, of the State, county, and city of New York, being aly 
sworn, doth depose and say that he is the petitioner above named; that he has 
carefully read the statements contained therein, and swears they are true of his 
own knowledge. 

Sworn to bene me the $d day of December, 1583. 
MARVIN INGRAHAM 

Notary Public (No. 4), City, County, and State of New York. 
[sran] . 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, owing to the failure of the Committee on 
Commerce to obtain its hearing on the days assigned, I crave ission 
upon this bill to make the remarks intended for other bills in refer- 
ence to the life-saving system. 

The general statute provides for medals to those who rescue human 
life, but as this is an exceptional case in which the evidence is not for- 
mulated according to the Treasury regulations I have proposed this 
measure in this House as anact of justice. The facts developed by the 
report show the heroism of my constituent, Captain Sampson. His is 
but one among the many honorable deeds which have distinguished 
this service. It is meet that Congress in a case where there is no doubt 
of the service rendered should decorate the hero with the same insig- 
nia wnich, under other circumstances, is within the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The unanimity with which this bill is taken up for passage is one of 
the signs that theservice is strongly entrenched in the public mind and 
heart, 

PUBLIC INTEREST IN THE SERVICE. 


Besides, sir, the public interest in life-saving is evidenced by the 
number of bills on that subject which have been introduced during the 
present session. I have before me eight bills, for which my gifted and 
honorable friend from Michigan [Mr. TARSNEY], of the Committee on 
Commerce, has reported two substitutes. 

The first class of bills, one of which was introduced by myself, au- 
thorizes the establishment of additional life-saving stations. Theothers 
lock to a better provision for the pay and comfort of superintendents, 
keepers, and surfmen, and those who are rescued as well as a pension 
law for the families of keepers and crews whose lives are lost in the 
service, 

The committee bas wisely consulted with the excellent Superintend- 
ent of the Life-Saving Service, Mr. Kimball, and have reported such 
additional life-saving stations as our increased commerce and our new 
points of disaster warrant, These no doubt will receive the sanction 
of the House. 

In making an increase of salary for those engaged in this perilous 
business the committee have limited their recommendation for the 
present to a small increase, which they say is a merited act of justice 
to those employed in saving life and property from shipwreck; and cer- 
tainly no one who understands the usefulness of this service would be 
reluctant to increase the stimulus forthe performance of the dangerous, 
trying, and arduous work of this class of Government employés. 

Mr. Speaker, may I make this the occasion of arousingnew and added 
interest in this great benefaction of our Government? In doingsomay 
I be pardoned ifI refer to its origin and results? ‘The latter vindicate 
the former; for no department of our Government shows such precious 
compensation in valuable consequences to human life and property or 
such considerate care for the general welfare as the service with which 
for many years I have been associated in our legislation. 


OBSERVATIONS ABROAD, 


It may seem forward on my part to speak of observations which I 
have madeabroad, and which almost ao certainly indirectly, have 
influenced my regard for this service, but the occasion may justify the 
seeming egotism, 

Emerson calls the desire to travel abroad a superstition. He thinks it 
springs from a want of self-culture; that ‘‘in our best and manly hours 
our best men stick fast where they are, like an axis of the earth, and 
that the wise man stays af home, and wherever he goes he is at home 
still.” He must have had in his mind the celebrated French abbé 
who wrote a *' book about his circumnavigation of the globe’’—in hisown 
chamber. Emerson makesone exception, and thatis when a man travels 
for art, study, or benevolence; otherwise he regards traveling as a fool’s 
pean The man who travels hasa vagabond intellect. Iam notsure 

ut this transcendentalism is true, and that I am within some of its 
correlations, for I have enjoyed something of this paradise. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have not in traveling, whether in the Isle of 
Wight or near the classic Semplegades, been wholly unobservant of the 
ea and conduct of this form of human benevolence, and out of 

is observation came my first little effort here as a commercial repre- 
sentative. 

It happened once to me, in the fall of 1868, after my first election to 
Congress from New York, that I was on asteamer which came near ship- 


wreck. A terrible hurricane had prevailed, and our vessel was amidst 
the dangerous Scilly Isles at Land’sEnd. We had lost our way, owing 
to the inexactitude of the science of navigation. Instead of being in 
the English we were in the Irish Channel. No such storm has since 
appeared on the English coast. When I arrived .at Southampton the 
English papers were fullofit, and especially of the courageous conduct of 
the life-savers and coast-guards upon that coast. This led me to wonder 
why the United States, with a coast-line of 10,000 miles, washed by the 
vexed and vexing Atlantic, and with gulf and lake quite as tempestu- 
ous in certain seasons, had not organized some systematic plan under 
our Government for the rescue of human life and property stranded 
upon our coast. 
ORIGIN OF THE PATROL. 

When I returned to my seat I made examination into the matter. I 
endeavored to give my assistance to the member who then represented 
the New Jersey coast in his efforts to organize such a system for his 
own sea-bound State. 

There had been a number of huts used for life-saving purposes upon 
that coast, They had fallen into decay; the appropriations had ceased, 
and there was no patrol system. In spite of great mortality on the 
coast from shipwreck, amounting to thousands where there are now 
hardly tens, there was general indifference to this humane object. 
Senator Stockton and Hon. Charles Haight, of the Monmouth district, 
were, however, making efforts for the resuscitation of these feeble en- 
deavors to fight the elements. 

When the sundry civil appropriation bill was in discussion in the 
House of Representatives on the 24th of February, 1871 (see Congrès- 
sional Globe, volume 83, page 1607), my friend, Mr. Haight, moved 
his amendment, Itfriled. I saw it fail with keen regret, I renewed 
it with a less sum and for a fewer number of surfmen. All IT asked was 
for six experienced surfmen to man the rickety boats at the few rotting 
stations upon the Jersey coast, commencing at Sandy Hook. The time 
of the service was limited from December 15 to March 15. The ap- 
propriation called for was not much. It was only $10,080. My appeal 
to the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, now Senator 
Dawes, of Massachusetts—with whom I have had many pleasant re- 
lations from the beginning of our service here in 1857—was happily 
heeded. It was enforced in a picturesque way, by a book which I had 
found on a book-stall in London, which portrayed the life-boat, the 
rocket apparatus, and the line, and the car by which the imperiled 
passenger might reach the shore from the ship in safety. 

Since the organization of this service I have had numerous inquiries, 
both at home and abroad, as to its history and modus operandi. Our 
encyclopedias, magazines, and newspapers have given much to the dis- 
cussion on these themes, 

And since, sir, there have been frequent requests made of me for the 
history of the beginnings of this work, I ask that there be printed my 
first remarks upon that appropriation, together with some extracts from 
a subsequent s urging the enactment of the present law. These 
express better than I can expressit at the present time the seminal idea 
which lies at the root of a tree which has spread its pleasant shadow 
since that time not only over our own but over other countries, 

Certainly no object better illustrates the humanity of our constitu- 
tional order than the Life-Saving Service. No lawyer disputes that it 
comes within the provisions of the Constitution as to the regulation of 
commerce, and no man now disputes the benignity which tempers even 
the most stupendous storm, and rescues human life from its wildest 
commotions, 

INMENSE RESULTS SINCE 1871. 

From a little spring of $10,080 in 1871, what immense results have fol- 
lowed! I would gladly share with Mr. Haight and Senator DAWES 
any honor which now, at this late day, may come to those who assisted 
this cause. My amendment was subject to a point of order, and the 
withdrawal of opposition by the distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts gave an impulse to the service which was not then dreamed of, and 
which has never yet been arrested. In fact, this is the beginning of the 
patrol system from which we date the true origin of the service. 

But in 1878 it became necessary to reorganize the business with a 
view to greater accountability and efficiency. Owing to two terrific 
disasters on the Virginia coast a great interest was manifested. Pur- 
suing the subject on the wave of this emotion, I introduced the present 
law, and endeavored to champion it, along with the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, Mr. Roberts, of Maryland. 

Although the service is operated during only a portion of each year, 
and has been limited during a part of the time since 1871 to the most 
inhospitable portions of our coast, there have been momentous results 
beyond all our hope and prescience. 

Little did I think, sir, when I offered the firstamendment, to which I 
have referred, that we would have to-day distributed upon our sea, gulf, 
and lake coasts 218 stations, and that the skill, courage, and humanity 
of the gallant men who man them wonld make that service not only 
honorable and humane, but generally appreciated by our people and 
their representatives, 

EESULTS LAST YEAR. 

I have before me an abstract of the unpnblished annual report of the 

General Superintendent of the Lite-Saving Service for the year ending 
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June 30, 1887. I draw upon its statements to illustrate the divine 
beneficence of the service: 


The establishment embraced at the close of the last fiscal year 218 stations, 
166 on the Atlantic, 44 on the Lakes,7 on the Pacific,and 1 at the Falls of the 
Ohio, Louisville, Ky. 

The number of disasters to documented vessels, reported within the field of 
station operations during the year was 332. On board these vessels were 6.327 
persons, of whom only 55 were lost, The number of shipwrecked persons who 
received succor at stations was 737,to Whom 1,894 days relief in the aggregate 
wasafforded. The value of the vessels involved in the disasters is estimated at 
$4,786,925. and that of their cargoes at $2,283,775, making the total value of prop- 
erty $7,075,700, of which $5,788,820 was saved, and $1,285,830 lost, The number of 
vessels totally lost was72. 

Besides the fo: ing, there were during the year 135 casualties to smaller 
craft, such as sail row-boats, ete., on which there were 274 persons, only 
8of whom were lost, The property involved in these instances is estimated at 
$96,830, of which $92,915 was saved, and $3,915 lost. The result of all the disas- 
ters within the scope of the service is therefore as follows: 

Total number of disasters......... 
‘Total value of property involv 
Total value of property saved. 


Total value of property lost... $1, 290, 795 
Total number of persons involved... 6, 601 
Total number of persons lost. 54, 58 
Total number of shipwrecked persons succored at stations. 737 
Total number of days’ succor afforded...........000«. 1,894 
Number of vessels totally lost...... .....csecsessereeceees 72 


Even as a matter of cold business, the saving of property justifies 
amply the annual appropriations, which last year—including $50,000 
for new stations—amounted to $961,800. 

In addition to persons saved from vessels, there was 23 others rescued, who 
had fallen from wharves, piers, etc, These would have perished without the aid 
of the life-saving crews. 

The Superintendent may well congratulate himself, and the brave 
men who serve with him, upon this annual result. In view of these 
facts, he may well felicitate the country that there was more work ac- 
complished than in any previous year, except the one immediately pre- 
ceding, 393 vessels having been floated off whenstranded, repaired when 
damaged, piloted out of dangerous places, and assisted by the station 
crews. There were, besides, 210 instances where vessels running into 
danger of stranding were warned off by the signals of the patrols, most 
of them thus being probably saved from partial or total destruction. 

With his usual vigilance, the Superintendent caused investigations to 
be made in every case of loss of lite. These show that there was no 
failure in duty on the part of the station force engaged. The sacrifice 
during the year of eight members of life-saving crews at scenes of ship- 
wreck expresses the devotion of the men in their efforts at rescue. 

Of the 58 persons lost during the year, 22 perished by the capsizing 
of the ship’s boat and the surf-boat together while the people were being 
transferred from one to the other; 21 by the breaking up of the vessel 
while efforts for rescue were in progress; 8 in attempting to land in their 
own boats; 1 died from exposure and 1 was washed overboard during 
eperations for rescue; 1 was swept overboard and 2 were frozen to death 
before assistance could reach them; 1 was drowned while being helped 
into the rigging by his shipmates, and 1 was thrown from a capsized 
boat and drowned before help could arrive. 

The report thus gives full and specific accounts of all the circum- 
stances connected with the loss of these persons. f 

An unusual prevalence of snow-storms and of fogs made the opera- 
tions of the service for the past year more than usually dangerous; 
nevertheless the crews succeeded in saving a much greater number of 
lives and a larger amount of property than ever before, in some in- 
stances performing feats of unparalleled daring. On one occasion a life- 
boat crew went 110 miles to a rescue. They brought ashore twenty- 
four persons—the crews of two wrecked vessels. On several occasions 
the station-men went on distances of from 10 to 20 miles and wrought 
similar deliverances. 

In comparison with the involvement of the most sacred thing belong- 
ingto our nature—human life—the values of property which have been 
saved are of little consequence. But I have been in the habit, in my 
vigilance over thi§ subject, to recall to the attention of the House from 
time to time the statistics of the service in a summary form, so as to 
show from the first little appropriation, to which I have referred, in 
1871, the results to the close of the fiscal year. 

Ah, if the eye could only read between the figures of these disasters 
and values and rescues of human life and property! Here they are 


in bold and frigid statistics. What a benignant and gracious cycle of 
sixteen years since the little appropriation was given! 
FROM 1871 To 1837, 


Total number of disasters...........ssesserrserererersesscenecsesenserenseesenee esoascecee 8, 852 
Total value of vessels..... . $44, 609, 960 
Total value of cargoes........... $20, 939. 819 
Total value of property involve $65,549,779 
Total value of property saved $47, 330, 992 
Total value of property lost, $18, 218, 787 
‘Total number of persons in 35, 427 
Total number of lives lost......... 54 
Total number of persons succored... os 6,373 
Total number of days’ succor afforded ........ sscecesseoesser csnneavers RENTO w 17, 207 


The loss of life includes 183 persons lost at the wrecks of the steamers Huron 
and Metropolis, and also 14 other persons, really not chargeable to the service, 
for reasons given in the report, This leaves the total number of lives lost 
aoe the sixteen years of the existence of tho system only 347, out of 35,427 in- 
volve 


‘The saving of human life up to the present time doubtless exceeds 


thirty-six thousand. Is there a member of this House who, in look- 
ing at this splendid result, would be indifferent or laggard in the pur- 
suit of his duty in assisting to give new energy, better pay, and greater 
honors to this service? Why, too, should not the suggestion which 
was made bythe Women’s National Relief Association be heeded, when 
it asks this session for an additional appropriation to give that comfort 
to those who are rescued for which the Association has been organized, 
and to place upon the pension-list the fi.milies of those who have lost 
father and husband in their conflict with storm and sea? 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I draw from the unpublished report of the Su- 
perintendent, Mr. Kimball, two more paragraphs, in order to show the 
continuous advanco in the equipment and increase of the service: 

NEW STATIONS. > 

New stations were completed and putinto commission during the year at North 
Scituate, Mass., and at Frankford, Pent Water, White River, Holland, South 
Haven, and Sturgeon Bay Canal on Lake Michigan. Two others, one at Cape 
Elizabeth, Maine, and one at Cape Lookout, North Carolina, have been com- 
pleted, and will be putin commission during the coming winter. A new station 
at Jerry's Point, New Hampshire. is also approaching completion. 

Four old stations have been replaced by new and improved stations, and four 
more are under contract for rebuilding, while extensive repairs have been put 
upon twenty-two others on different portions of the coast. 

The General Superintendent recommends the establishment of stations at Wal- 
lis Sands, New pshire; Plum Island, Massachusetts; Lynnhaven Inlet, 
Virginia; Ashtabula, on Lake Erie, and Marquette, on Lake Superior. 

These last are in the bill I presented, and are adopted in the substitute 
of the committee, so that the House now has before it in all its com- 
pleteness the past efficiency, present condition, and future provision 
for this service. They have, too, the most weird and wonderful record 
which has ever been made connected with human and humane govern- 
ment, Itis an epicmore humane than that of Homer and more en- 
nobling than that of Milton. 

ROMANCE OF THE SERVICE, 

These extraordinary expressions may not be considered too exaggera- 
tive or romantic when you consider the ever-varying disaster and the 
terrific conflict of the heroes of the deep against the wildest turbulence 
of the elements. 

As the waves of the Red Sea, at God’s own voice, rolled back to make 
a pathway for His chosen people, so, out of the very depths, man re- 
deems his brother man, safe, joyful, and free! 

Shortly atter the La Amérique was stranded on the Jersey coast and 
its hundred lives were rescued by our gallant surfmen, the artist Bier- 
stadt, whose pictures adorn each side of your chair, Mr. Speaker, endeav- 
ored to portray upon canvas the scene which I vainly endeavored to pic- 
ture in my speech in 1878. He told me that it defied his art. The 
storm, the wind, the ice floes, thesnow, the seething brine, the stranded 
vessel, the strange lights upon the ship, and the stranger Coston signals 
upon the shore, with the tumult of the waves and sky, and theshrieks 
of the imperiled—these made up a scene upon the wild sands of New 
Jersey for which there is no expression in the art of painter or poet. 

The reports of the Superintendent furnish a class of literature which 
illustrate that ‘‘truth is indeed stranger than fiction.’ The pen of 
Walter Scott, Fenimore Cooper, or Victor Hugo, each one facile, graphic, 
and grand in itsown peculiar grace on maritime scenes, would fall from 
a nerveless grasp in striving to depict the storm and shore and dark- 
ness—‘‘ wondrousstrong ’’—which furnish the mise en scene of these won- 
derfulrescues, It furnishes astage for heroic conduct as an example to 
mankind, but amidst the alarm, confusion, catastrophe, and gloom, and 
the huge dark surges upon the shore, they constitute the acts of a tragedy 
whose significance is unknown to the ordinary forms of human struggle 
and expression and whose features of divine sublimity only a Greek of 
the mould of Æschylus could reproduce in all the magnitude of its 
superhuman destiny. War with its death-dealing artillery and porten- 
tous cloud, is tame compared with the courageous effort made by our 
gallant heroes. What are all the instrnumentalities which have been 
called into use by the invention of man—the guns, the explosives, and 
the vessels of war—compared with that little howitzer that shoots the 
line which leads the despairing to the shore? The inspiring courage 
which handles the wreck ordnance, the line rocket, the life-saving pro- 


-jectile, the howitzer, and the surf-boat—these are not the enginery of 


death but of life! It is this intelligent intrepidity which makes such 
dumb instruments subservient to humanity, and with such a result 
that every year new appliances are added to inspire human courage for 
the same great object. 

This service did not belong to the Navy Department, for the men 
trained in the Navy are deep-water sailors and seldom know the cur- 
rents, shoals, and dangers of the coast. Itis tothe fishermen, the surf- 
men who patrol the coast by night in all weather, evenin the wildest Wal- 
purgis night which would appall the stoutest heart, that we owe the 
wonderful work which our statistics display. It is by these men, well 
drilled for the performance of their duty in their perilous avocation, 
that these dead statistics are made vital with energy and humanity, 

INSTRUMENTALITIES. 

Our service differs from the service which I observed abroad, for we 
have substituted for the rocket, the howitzer, and for the life-boat the 
light and portable surf-boat. The latter is fitted especially for the 
shelving beach, but it requires the greatest skill for its management, 
The plan of throwing a rope to a vessel in distress, the mortar and the 
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ball which carries the line to the ship and makes its connection with 
the shore, the buoy known as the ‘‘ breeches buoy,” and the life-car for 
the expeditious removal of the passengers who are endangered, demon- 
strate the advancement inthe United States upon this mechanical line 
of philanthropy. It is our pride, also, that our life-saving stations, 
though not models of architecture according to the esthetic mode, 
answer the purpose, and the comfort which follows the rescue has well 
been provided by the voluntary contributions from the Women’s Na- 
tional Relief Association, of which Mrs. Chief-Justice Waite is the 
president. 
PERSONAL INCIDENT. y 


May I not, therefore, take a pardonable pride in the establishment 
and progress of this system, which has no peer in the world for its ef- 
fective work, and no paragon in the history of nations for its inspiration ? 

I sometimes think, Mr. Speaker, that I have had, through the mercy 
of God, more than my compensation for the little I have done in the 
promotion of this service. When struggling forlife one year ago in this 
city, when the little will-power which was remaining was ready to suc- 
cumb before the ravages of disease and the agony of pain, and when 
friends had almost given up hope of my surviving, I cast my eyes upon 
two pictures upon either side of mysick-bed. One isthat ofthe life-boat 
going out through the storm to the rescue of a ship wrecked upon a 
rock-bound coast, while those on the shore, the relatives of the surf- 
men, stand speechless with anxiety as to the fate of the brave men who 
hazard all for the rescue. The other picture-is that of the same life- 
boat coming in. It isladen with its precious freight. Amidstthe howl- 
ing of the storm, and the dark clouds around the beetling cliffs, the 
ery goes up from thankful hearts: ‘‘ All safe! All well!” 

In my poor, sick fancy I grasped the tiller of the life-boat; I clung toit 
with a tenacity that overcame the sinking heart and emaciated body. 
The good doctor, when I related to him the incident and the source which 
inspired me with a fresh hope and anew life, gave me smiling assurance 
that I might still survive, as a rescued man, to plead for the Life-Say- 
ing Service in many Congresses, 

THE SEA, 

Is there anything connected with our relations in this world sur- 
rounded with more sanctity, or to which we should give more thought- 
ful consideration, than the rescue of ‘‘ those who go down to the sea in 
ships?” 

Picture to yourself a fearful night upon the Northern lakes. The 
time is winter. The roar of the blast keeps a wild harmony with the 
waves of the sea. 

The storm dashes out with its wings, 


And over the sky, from south to north, 
In the strength of a mighty glee. 


It is in such stormful emergencies that our stalwart surfmen trudge 
their weary, watchful patrol over shifting quick-sands and obscure 
paths to do their noblest work in wintry blasts, and when the crisis 
oe to breast the breakers in which many of them have lost their own 

ves, 

Ah! sir; there is a pathetic poetry belonging to thesea, which is all 
too sad for the ordinary prose of human composition. 

The sea has been the theme of praise by many writers; their vivid 
descriptions forever remain in the memory. They have applauded its 
services as the great purveyor of the world’s commodities for the diver- 
sity of food which it yields, and, most of all, for the ‘wonders of the 
Lord in the deep.’ But no pen has ever done justice to the grandeur 
of its t, even in calm, or to the might of its tempests in storm. It 
is said thatit entertains the sun with vapors, the moon with obsequious- 
ness, the stars also with a natural looking-glass, the sky with clouds, 
the air with temperateness, the soil with subtileness, the rivers with 
tides, the hills with moisture, and the valleys with fertility. It gives 
meditation to the mind, and the world to the world, all parts thereof 
to each part, by the art of arts—navigation. 

Still, above all is that restless, overwhelming power, in the wild 
tumult of its wrath, when its crested waves make a compact with the 
clouds and the winds, the thunder and the thunderbolt, and sweep on 
in their dread alliance. 

And yet, to sustain that art of navigation, there is another art, called 
into being by the genius of man, which dares contend against the wild, 
insatiable, and reckless Saturnalia of the sea. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes compares the sea with the mountains, to the 
great disadvantage of the sea. He loves—as who does not—the mount- 
ains, where the least of things seem infinite; but the sea is to him a 
huge feline, licking your feet, purring at times pleasantly, but ready 
to crack your bones and eat you for all that, and then wipe the crim- 
soned foam from its jaws as if nothing had happened. The sea had for 
him a fascinating, treacherous intelligence, stretching out its shining 
length, and by and by lashing itself into rage, showing its white teeth, 
and ready to spring at the bars while howling the cry of its mad fury! 
That furious wild animal, the arts of man has caged and tamed! 

Before the genius of man the wildest waves become calm. Parent 
and child, wife and husband, brother and sister and lover, who are 
tossed and stranded, are rescued from the washing and wasting element, 
which is subdued and enchained by human bravery. As Byron has 
sung, ‘‘Man has wantoned with its breakers, and that which was a 


terror becomes a pleasing fear.” Our noble crews defying its billows, 
have laid their hands upon its mane and tamed it to their will. 


NOBLER SERVICE THAN WAR. 


Governments give medals for the taking of human life. We give 
medals, as in the pending case of Captain Sampson, for the saving of 
human life; butit was not without a hard struggle upon this floor that 
Lobtained even a limited compensation for the families of those who died 
in the struggle to save others. ‘This effort was partially successful in 
1877, when some pecuniary and annual allowance to the relatives of the 
crew of seven heroes, who perished in striving to assist the United States 
steamer Huron on Lake Michigan. There are others similarly situated, 
to whose courage I then referred for their efforts to save life from the 
Italian bark Nuova Ottavia on the coast of North Carolina. Seven 
men perished in this attempt at rescue, and their widows and children 
cry aloud in their destitution for our help. Superintendent Kimball 
regards it as good for the service to bring both keepers and crews under 
the pension law. He says: 

These crews are composed of poor fishermen, who live scantily and find a 
main means of support in the slender pay they receive assurfmen. Grown old 
or disabled in the service, they sink into penury or dependence, and when they 
lose their lives, asin the signal disasters of the past year, in attempting to save 
others, or when they die in the course of nature, their death, after all their val- 
uable and heroic service, leaves their families in poverty and want. It should 
be borne in mind that they are the very flower of their class, hardy and able 
seamen, dexterous and courageous, matchless in managing boats in heavy seas 
and in the perilous neighborhood of wrecks, and of such approved integrity. 
that the property of mariners and passengers and the cargoes of vessels saved 
by their efforts suffer no loss at their hands. 

year the record shows hundreds of lives and vast amounts of property 
saved by their pI and these exertions, laborious in themselves, are often 
made at the peril of their own existence. It is conceived, therefore, that the 
soldiers’ right to pension exists in their case also, and that when 
ity has come upon them, or when they surrender life in the line of their duty, 
what they have done and suffered for others should be remembered to them 
and theirs by the nation. It is also recommended that the benefits of the pen- 
sion laws be extended to such keepers and crews as may become disabled in 
the discharge of duty and to the widows and orphans of those who may perish 
in attempts at rescue. 

Why, sir, should not this recommendation be accomplished? How 
much more ennobling is the system fostered by this service compared 
with the system by which whole hecatombs have been slaughtered in 
human warfare! ‘‘Ah,’’ said DeQuincy, ‘‘what a vulgar thing does 
courage seem when we sce nations buying and selling it at a shilling 
a day.” 

In the old days it was said that it was beautiful to die for one’s coun- 
try. Under the inspiration of martial musie and other martial exer- 
cises patriotic men rush to the conflict and die. Nations vote pensions 
and decorations to the hero who first plants a flag on a parapet or res- 
cues it from an enemy. How much nobler to decorate and pension the 
man who, seeing one of his own kind, though a stranger, in the strug- 
gle and despair of death, plunges into the very jaws of the unscen fu- 
ture amidst darkness and danger to reclaim his fellow-being from a 
watery grave. 


or infirm- 


LIFE BEFORE PROPERTY. 


Let it not be forgotten, sir, that the orders of our Life-Saving Serv- , 


ice are, first, to save life, and then property. Monte Cristo, with all 
his wealth of gems and gold, must give way to the weak woman and 
child; and if he had the jewels of Aladdin’s cave they must wait the 
safety of the living before the salvation of gems, silver, gold, bonds, or 
any form of wealth. 

OTHER AIDS. 

This law but supplements other laws of a benevolent character for 
the safety of ships and the saving of lives. Our light-houses, coast 
surveys, revenue-marine service, and all voluntary aids are a part of 
that advancement which is warranted by the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. Our life-boats, light-signals, rafts, swimming-armor, 
buoys, guns, and fog-horns, —these are the instruments which invention 
has revealed for the salvation of life imperiled on the sea. The ad- 
yancement of mechanical skill and chemical science has enabled us to 
talk through the telephone from one remote point toanother; aye, even 
to telegraph from Washington to the remotest point on lake or gulf, 
amidst and above the roar of the storm and the surf to dictate the sav- 
ing of human life, and even to give to every station its directions and 
warnings in most unambiguous tone and meaning. 

We read of the wonderful light of Pharos, which is said to have 
beamed a hundred miles and stood fully 500 feet aloft. But electricity 
like a star glitters from afar, and develops a potential and magical illu- 
mination for the relief of the storm-tossed and despairing amidst the 
tempests of our earth. 

When the fishermen ef Nantucket, Fire Island, Barnegat, or Hat- 
teras, Huron, and Michigan, or the surfmen upon the shores of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, push through the mountain breakers into the fu- 
rious flood to bring their human freight in safety to the shore, there 
is an epical splendor in the service, more faérie-like than that which 
Spenser sings of the enchanted diamond shield of Prince Arthur, or 
than that represented by the mythical maiden when she led the wise 
Ulysses over the blue Ægean toa harbor of safety by her magical scarf. 

SUFFERING OF FRIENDS. 

There is no mystery like thatof human life. Whatlinks itso subtly 
to the human body which enshrines it, we do not know. Who can 
measure the goodness and grandeur of every act which tends to its sal- 


vation? What ties of kindred, and friendship, and are not em- 


love, 
bound in the golden rigol of life! Its extinguishment by sudden death— 
is it not the terror of the living? And its prevention—is it not the bur- 


den of our religious litanies? 
There is some consolation, Mr. Speaker, in the loss of friends who 


die intheirhomes. They are surrounded by medical skill and comfort; 
we can smooth the suffering brow of their death-bed; we can kiss the 
pallid lips of our loved ones before they go hence forever; we may close 


the fading vision in calm tion, and, looking up through tears, 
we may whisper, “God wills.” Husband, wife, child, father, mother, 


sister, and brother, all find it poignant to part, even though the sum- 
mons comes among sweet and pleasant associations. But think, sir, of 


the terrible ordeal of shipwreck, with no rescuer near! How blessed, 
therefore, for such dire emergencies are heroes who, with cheerful duty, 
or leaping beyond it by some divine instinct, defy the monarch Death, 


and his terrible myrmidons, fire, storm, and water, to snatch from his 


clutch the victims of his power! 


Who can measure the wonderful grace of that. government which 


not only attempts to rescue the victims and the stranded ships from 
the storm, but gives consolation to those who, as Jeremy Taylor well 
says, have not yet suffered shipwreck, but who amidst the dark night, 
an il guide, and a boisterous sea, and broken cable, and hard rock, 
and a rough wind, may be dashed in pieces with the fortunes of a whole 
family, and they that shall weep loudest for the accident have not yet 
entcred into the storm? 
LIFE MORE PRECIOUS THAN LIRERTY, 

We may construct upon our shore the image of Liberty holding up 
its iorch to enlighten the world; we may allure the immigrant to our 
country by this lustrous imagery at the harbor of our great metropolis; 
but no such light, even though dazzling with its electric brilliancy, 
will attract the attention of the good men of our kind like the serene 
and blessed illumination that radiates from our life-saving statute and 

rovlaims to all the world—to men of every condition, race, and nation- 
ality—that when overcome by the terrific disasters of the sea, they have 
at every perilous point upon our coast the heroic courage of men who 
are equipped and ready to leap into the surf, to launch their boats 
through its. ‘‘league-long rollers,” to breast the tempest in its angry 
howling, and to rescue those who are hanging upon the vast abyss and 
about to be swallowed by the angry waters. 

It is said in the New Testament that a man will give his life for his 
friend. But these men, almost without pay, with a lion-hearted cour- 
age, far excelling that of the soldier under the impulse of patriotic de- 
votion—are ready in the pursuit of their high duty to glorify our hu- 
man nature by laying down their lives, if need be, for those—even 
those who are aliens and strangers, 

DIVINE ASSOCIATIONS, 

What glory has an aureole so golden asthis? Itis peerless, because it 
has the holiestassociations. The master grace of St. Peter was courage. 
When he perceives the Saviour walk upon the boisterous sea, and hears 
the voice saying: 

“Be of good cheer; it is I,” he cries out. 

“Lord, bid me come unto Thee !” and the Master says: 

**Come.’? When his faith begins to fail, and his body to sink, he 
cries again. 

“Lord, save me !?’ 

Then Jesus stretches forth His hand, and he is saved. He finds in 
that returning faith, stability; as if the waters were petrified into a 
rock of everlasting safety. 

If it were not almost sacrilegious, Mr. Speaker, I would say that 
this is the one example with which our life-saving heroism can be par- 
alleled. I need not say to this House how much that example has done 
for mankind, and how beautiful, beyond all expression, is the life which 
He lived, and the death which He gave for the salvation of men. 

May the God who has implanted in human nature the courage and 
will to save others, and with such a marvelous and divine cxample 
before us, give to the American Congress, which has never failed to aid 
these that blessing which makes life a daily beauty, and 
death an eternal beatitude. 

ORIGIN OF THE PATROL SYSTEM IN 1871. 


Mr. Cox. I move the following amendment: 

“For pay of six experienced surfmen to man the boats at alternate life-say- 
ing stations upon the New Jersey coast, oommencing at the first on from 
Sandy Hook, December 15 to March 15, to be appointed by the keepers 
thereof, at $10 month, $10,030.” 

Mr, Dawes. Is not that the same amendment? 


the fact that the shore line is not in any sense the land line. Our surfmen are 
not always on duty in the winter season. And there is a necessity for addi- 
tional service if we would save human life and p: rty by this sort of service. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawns) very roperly and kindi 
said that this was a humane as well as a useful tution, and he compli- 
mented my friend from New Jersey [Mr. Haight] for istodi it here. Itis 
a part of the civilization of our time. From 1785, when the first life-boats were 
made in Eng! have been considered asof the greatest utility. By one 
society alone in d ninety-two hundred and twenty-two human lives 
‘were saved br means of this life-boat service 


I hold in my hand a book which illustrates, not only by picture but by the 
text, the amount of human life which has been saved by this service. By fring 
a shot from a mortar over a boat a line is made and a car is connected between 
the ship and the shore. On the Ayrshire coast,which is shown in the picture I 
hold in my hand, two hundred and one persons were saved at onetime by these 
humane regulations, But, sir, the board of underwriters, the marinc-insurance 
people, the wreckers themselves—all the kindly people, all the commercial 
ple of the city of New York and of New Jersey, and other parts of our 
ly extended coast are interested in this most beneficial service of life- 
boats. We need them there, not merely to save life and property, but to save 
life and property at the worst time; namely, in the winter, è 

I hope, therefore, if the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Dawes) objects 
to the larger servico which my friend from New ibai S has asked for, he will 
not object to this semi-service. I hope he will consent to this moderate and 
just proposition, and allow this half service at alternate stations along the coast 
in the winter season, There may have been no report from the Treasury in 
favor of nippy, I think there is a difference of opinion between the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey and my friend from Massachusetts as to that. The 
time has not come yet fora full report as to what has been the result of last 
year's legislation. But before we break down the whole system by a neglect 
of legislation this year, let us at least break it down only halfway, maintaining 
the service in the inclement winter season, and when it may bo of great utility 
and will notinvolve any very great expense. 

Mr. Dawes. I would not weigh a dollar with the life of a man exposed in a 
storm, aud the gentleman from New York[Mr. Cox] knows that the opposition 
to this measure on the part of the committee does not arise in any desire to save 
money as against the perils of thesea, Itis only because those who have charge 
of these appropriations believe that the best method of maintaining this service 
is that of paying for the occasion and the necessity when they arise. But I do 
not want to antagonize with my friends upon such questions as this. I there- 
fore withdraw my opposition, and am willing to accept the amendment of the 
gentieman from New York [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. Cox. Iam very much obliged to the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
Ibeg tosay that I did not by any means impute to him any Jack of humanity. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. Cox, it was agreed lo. 

(Discussion on sundry civil appropriation bill in the House of Representa- 
tives, February 24, 1871. See Congressional Globe, volume 83, page 1607), 


[Extracts from speech of S. S. Cox, June 4, 1873.) 
ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU OF LIFE-SAVING, 


The House having under consideration the life-saving bill, reported by Mr. 
Roberts, of Maryland, from the Committee on Commerce— 

Mr. Cox, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The necessities of our condition on this star make the sens high- 
ways to man. Prompted as well by curiosity and adventure as by a desire to 
trade and live, man ever braved the ocean. It has its wonders and util- 
ities, and human skill and courage have not been wanting to reveal them. 
From the frailest craft of the isles of the southern seas to the nd steamers 
that breast the Northern Atlantic; from the rude sailors of antiquity, who steered 
by the stars, to those who use the compass, the quadrant, the dead reckoning, 
and the signal lights; from the time when our largest oceans were a waste 
known to but few, or when its supremacy was disputed by Carthage and Rome, 
to this later cra when Maury has traced the streams themselves amid the seas 
for the benefit of commerce, and the goblin of steam has shortened voyages and 
matched thestorm king—it has been a part of the science of our advancement 
to watch, with unwink espionage, the phenomena of the waters that cover 
the face of the earth, 

COMMERCE TRIUMPHANT. 

For thousands of years ships have glided through liquid Jeagues, from horizon 
to horizon, harmed and unharmed, under sun and star. They have brought to 
us the wonders of the deep for poetry, art, science, and civilization. From Sala- 
mis to Trafalgar human passion has imitated the angry elements of the sea in 
war, and ensanguined the Aep via the blood of nations, and every muse has 
chanted its heroes of the sea. neath the blue of the Mediterranean repose the 
bones of past greatness, whose relics are epics like an Odyssey, forever sung in 
the memories of men to the “swelling of the voiceful sen.” It has been reserved 
to another art to transcribe for the eye these memories. Vernet, Van Beest, Van- 
develde, Bradford, and a galaxy ofartists haye pictured every mood of the ocean, 
from the drifting, drifting of the endless main, or the auroral radiance rising 
above the billows to gild the world, to the wild tumult of the cyclone, when the 
deep boileth and maketh a path to shine after it. These princes of the palette 
have given to the canyas,sun, shade, cloud, sky, shore, sail, craft, and water; 
sailor, boat, wreck, and storm, in all their beanty, vigor, truth, and wildness, 
and in every form and color to gratify art and glorify nature. í 

Science has dived below the surface toanalyze the foundations of the earth, and 
Icy the measures theréof, to confound our human surm: and propitiate our 
fears. To the superficial eye, even the ocean is unparalleled as an exhibition of 
foree and sublimity; but when mechanism measuresits depth it becomes, incom- 
paion with the solid earth, “butasthe sweat of the wrestler’s brow compared to 

is knitted body.” Byron called it “deeply, darkly, beautifully blue;” but it 
was La Place who ascertained its depth before the plummet sounded jt or 
observation had obtained it forthe Atlantic cable, Thescience of man has pene- 
trated its deepest zones, down =< the odlites of the northern sea, and the 
coral reefs of the southern, and multiplied to infinity the wonders of that day 
when the sea shall give up its countless dead. 

OCEAN DANGERS, 

Strange as it may seem, one of the weird attractions of the ocean isits-cdanger. 
Property and life rout human estimate have been swallowed up by its capa- 
cious, evouring hunger. Civilized nations, especially those which are mar- 
itime, have levied taxes and concerted plans to lessen these dreadful dangers, 
Our light-houses, coast surveys, buoys, signals, life-boats, and mortars—like 

uarantine, and rods against the thunderbolt—these are but a small portion of 
the precautions which have been taken to rescue properly from its insatiate 
clutch and welcome the mariner with joyful beacon from headlands, before he 
furls his sail for home. 

Humanity, more beautiful than Art—and more profound than Science—has 
bent over the tempestuous seas her grand ethereal bow, infolding its hues of 
promise, as an everlasting covenant with heaven! 


THE ENGLISH SYSTEM. 


The English National Life-Boat Association has saved, within fifty years 
since its establishment, some twenty-five thousand lives and fabulous values 
in property. Its jutors, the coast-guard and rocket-saving bureau, under 
the government of trade, have increased these benefactiona. This has 
been done almost entirely by voluntary contributions. Two millions of dol- 
Jars have been spent in these efforts. 

The English s; is not very old. It is no older than Iam; it was born 
the same year. But it has a harvest of humanity garnered by the endurance, 
pluck, and goodness of its men. It has voted thanks and honors, inscribed on 
vellum, for those who cared not for medals or money. In money it has + eg 
$20,000 per year in gratuities to the rescuers of life. Since its o it 


1888. 
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has spent, up to. 1876, $1,940,000, and given ninety-two gold medals and eight 
hundred an a Ae EEN ha The } are lished annually. 
Besides, it has during that time paid $200,000 yearly for ts and apparatus, 
being the amount of its receipts from its invested bonds and donations, 

Upon its medals is the picture of the royal patroness, the Queen, and the 
Biblical motto ‘Let not the deep swallow me,” being the exclamation of a 
shipwrecked man as he is drawn into a life-boat by adventurous life-savers. 
These deeds, more golden than ever historic or epic recorded, are all done 
around the little sea-vound coastof Britain. Who 1 complain that we nd 
the same sum per annum upon our 10,000 miles of sea and iake coast? What 
vicissitudes of weather meets our American mariner—from the tropical tornado 
to the tempestuous nor’easter; from the jagged fiords of Maine to the hidden 
shoals, rips, and ledges of Massachusetts and Ithode Island; from the menacin 
arm of Cape Cod to the insidious sand beaches, treacherous undercurrents, an 

headlands and points, 600 milessouthward to where Hatteras and Fear 
extend their dangersinto the very main itself. Nor are these points of our vast 
coast the only ones prolificin ghastly disasters. My bill now pending proposes 
to rescue life upon the capricious gulf, the stormy lakes, and even upon the 
falsely named Pacificshore. Wherever our adventurous commerce goes, wher- 
ever Neptune disporis with the elements to whelm the forces and agencies of 
man to master them, there men of our manliest mold wiil be found to combat 


m, 

But, with all human precautions, how many are the disasters! Although in 
England but | per cent of the vessels is lost, and although our losses are less, 
yet the record is not what it should be. 


REGULATIONS, NOT LEGISLATION, AS TO DETAILS, 


The bill can not provide for all emergencies. Much must be left to its efficient 
execution. The complaints as to partisan preferences in certain localities can’ 
only be obviated by honest discharge of duty. The regulations provide for 
medical and other inspection, and the great body of the details, such as the mode 
of drill, kind of boats and lanterns, the use of telephone or telegraph, of horses, 
wagons, uniforms, life-preservers, buoyant rafts and breeches, buoys and rub- 
ber suits like Boyton's, and even dumb stations, as recommended in a letter to 
me from Nas erat Ollinger,as well as the selection of the men, can not be the sub- 
ject of legisiation. They belongto the “regulations,” and are under control of 
the supervising agencies. 

These the Secretary of the Treasury is already empowered by law to make. 
They are here in the yolume before me. The life-boat stations, the life-saving 
stations, and houses of refuge each have a distinct utility, In the appointment 

- of superintendent, i r, and assistants, much care must be exercised, but 
the keepers and surfmen must undergo suitable examinations. They must be 
familiar with their locality and work. The duties of these officers is specially 
delineated by the regulations. Rules are given for the care of the apparatus. 
The first duty, before goods or property, is the preservation of life, Cargoes 
must have care, especially if dutiable. The resuscitation of those seemingly 
drowned is impressed with clear instructions. Patrolmen with their lights are 
organized, and in their aay ar are held toa strict account. Guards against 
fraud and embezzlement of goods are og eae | and every precaution possi- 
ble is to be used to identify and provide for the dead and the surviving. The 
rules are illustrated here on page 45, which show how the line from the rocket 
mortar should be faked on the ground; how it is to be shot, how secured, how 
the rope and the block are made fast to the mast, and how the hawser and the 

ndrical iron car with its freight of six is hauled ashore. Not less rigorous is 
direction for the selfbailing and self-righting life-boat. Those who saw the 
apparatus at the Centennial require no further elucidation of its use. Much 
depends upon the experience of the surfmen, They must dodge the seas or 
beach the boat, and much more depends on the character of the broken water 
and the shoring. Detailed instructions are given as to the rescue of the drown- 
ing, andtheswimming against the outgoing tide orcurrent. Signal Highs, 
and guns have their interesting chapter; and in all these matters in- 
upon with imperative command. 


OTHER RESCUES IN THE HURON AND METROPOLIS STORMS, 


men. Thése were all the wrecks which occurred pos the cosst in those storms. 
The columns of the New York papers of the 23d of February show what splen- 
<<: work the life-saving crews did in the storm of Thursday night, the 21st of 
ian AAT within the past six years can failure to rescue imperiled sea- 
man on stranded vessels be successfully attributed to the inefficiency of the Life- 
Saving Service. If any instance be cited as such I assert that proof to the con- 
trary can be produced, 
SUFFICIENCY OF FUNDS AND EFFICIENCY OF SERVICE, 

The general answer to attacks on this point is, where there is sufficiency there 
isefficiency. Onallother parts of the coast than North Carolina the Life-Saving 
Servicehas been a complete success. For years the public journals of the coun- 
try, stimulated by the exploits of the crews of such wrecks as those of the Rus- 
land, the Amerique, ete., have sounded its praises, Last year every illustrated 
newspaper in the country pictured the splendid work of these crews and could 
not say too much in their honor. 


SHALL THE NAVY HAVE IT? 


But it is said that “a practical man" should be placed in charge of the Life 
Saving Service. By this is meant a navy man or a seaman—one who may 
know Bowditch better than the Gulf Stream, and Norrie better than steam- 
engines. 

The answer is that success is the criterion of administrative ability. We point 
to the extraordinary and admitted success of the Life-Saving Service on every 
coast where its system has been fairly tried. North Carolina is not to the pur- 

. Why not charge inefficiency because of disaster between Hatteras and 
sen Fear, where there are no bea aig ad on the other parts of the North Caro- 
lina coast, where there are too few? Js a seaman for the head of an aquatic 
establishment necessary or preferable? Is not the Secretary of the Navy a 
civilian? Are not the heads of the life-saving institutions in Great Britain, 
from whence came the life-boat and the grand traditions of skill and prowess 
in life-saving, civilians? 

The officer in charge of our Life-Saving Service has the assistance of “ practi- 
cal” men in the inspectors and assistant inspectors of the service, who are offi- 
cers of the revenue marine,and are skilled coast navigators such as the Navy 
can notshow. He has local superintendents who are old seamen and surfmen}; 
besides the officers of the Ordnance Corps, whose services have always been 
available in relation to experiments in gunnery, with a view to getting shot- 
lines to vessels. 


navigation, 


signal instance n point. In this disaster the cabin might have learned from 
the forecastle. This disaster tells far more against the Navy than it ever could 
be made to do against the Life-Saving Service. What sort of knowledge of the 
coast was shown by her being on that dangerus shore at such a time? 

The revenue marine has fi requently been Lope Gs in getting off Navy ves- 
sels, Ignorance of our coast or unskillfulness on the part of naval officers often 
causes them togettheirshipsaground. A numberof our naval vessels have been 
lost within the last few years through this cause. 

To transfer the Life-Saving Service to the Navy is totake it abruptly from the 
hands of those who have spent upon it years of toil and study and gained ex- 
ponenu and knowledge which only time can bestow, is to place it in the 

ds of amateurs—men who bave no knowledge whatever of its nature and 
requirements, except what they haye gained by reading or cursory observation 
during some chance visit to a life-saving station. This, to say the is a haz- 
ardous experiment. 

At first thought there might seem to bea propriety in placing the Life-Saving 
Service in the Navy Department, both being aau: but here the analogy ends. 
WHO ARE SURFMEN. 

We do not want soldicrs or sailors for the sutf. We want surfmen who are 
mostlytishermen. Our fisheriesare no less the nursery of coast navigation than 
the nurture of men. It is often the case that when our vessels order their boats 
lowered from the dayits and sent ashore through a line of breakers by mere 
sailors the boats are swamped. There is as much difference between a seaman 
and a surfmen as between aseaman anda marine. What would young naval 
lieutenants know about our perilous coast, compared with the men who have 
gained experience from long residence there? An old surfman who writes to 
me that “ much has been said about brave jack-tars making good surfmen, but 

ut the captain ofa canal-boat on board of a ship in mid-ocean in soey gale.” 

e makes a picture of such a scene, When itis all icy so that the ablest sea- 
man hesitates to go aloft, while the mate shouts out in thunder tones “ Lay aloft 
there, you land-lubber, and fur] thatroyal!’’ ‘‘ Where, then,” heasks, “would 
be that captain, albeit familiar with the raging canal?” 

The trade of battling with breakers when mountain-high is hard to belearned, 
and is never learned to perfection. ‘There are{men here,” he writes, * who have 
launched their boats in the surf for the last forty years; they are learning some- 
thing every day.” Who will say that these men are not superior to any that can 
be produced from a man-of-war? 

It may be all right for our honorable Speaker to appoint a gentleman from the 
interior, like my friend from Tennessee, on the Naval Committee, as chairman, 
He comes within the poetic description of Wordsworth : 


“Though inland far we be 
His soul has sight of that eternal sea, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the rolling waves, forevermore.” 


But this is as fanciful a picture as the use of blue-water sailors for coast and 
surt duties. He might manage a flat-boat, or perhaps could sail upon the open 
deep, as a navigator, and be able to tell me the difference between a sky-scraper 
and ascupper, or between 2 raaeiaker pee anda firstfuttock! But whatcould 
he do in the league-long rollers thundering on the shore or how clamber up 
their watery ane and go through or over them in safety, as asea-bird touches 
the bounding billow? Experientia docet. 

THE INEFFABLE GLORY OF LIFE-SAVING. 


I haye said, Mr. Speaker, that we have one beautiful statute, which has a sa- 
ered halo aroundit. It makesasunshine in the shadow of our selfish, sectional, 
and patriotic codes and laws, Itis that which preserves human life. It is not 
merely a sentimental humanity, buta real benefaction. Like the orange-tree, 
it bears fruit and flowers at the same time. No language can make more èm- 

hatic that which every member must feel in contemplating its inestimable 
Penis and beneficence. It is no exaggeration to say, in view of its object, that 
it gives us a glimpse, though dim, of the golden age. The world’s heart clings 
to it, as if it were a memory of a past paradise, or the hope of paradise regained. 
The sea itself plays its mighty minstrelsy in its honor! No reward can adc- 
quately remunerate for the saving of precious human life. Men, as Bacon has 
said, fear death as children fear to go into the dark, and in Spel Rete Ig as they 
fear so is their appreciation of its sacredness. There are a thousand deaths in 
the apprehension of losing life, It is the one terrible enemy. Weare used to 
contemplating it, even in the most loving surroundings of home, as the arch 
foe of mankind, Thesilentclosing of the flower around the insect is, however, 
none the less a death agony, even in the gardens of home. 

Life is precious, because its loss can not be repaired. Jeremy Taylor has told 
us that while our senses are double, there is but one death—but only once to 
be acted, and that in an instant, and upon that instant, all eternity depends, 
Other losses may be recompensed by gains, but loss by death, never! No one 
is so lordly or powerful as to stay this irreparable loss. Every day puts us in 
peril. While we think, we die. What care and esteem can equal the eternal 
ise pried human life? Can any legislation be too ample or adequate for its 
protection? 

To you, inland legislators, far and alooffrom the stormful perils of the sea, who 
sit happily in the blooming circle of honsehoid loveliness, it is the one hariiot 
of life for you to see the silver chord loosed and the golden bow! broken. None 
but the stoic, and he perhaps is a myth, can sing that sweetest of canticles, 
Nuncdimittis. But thereis a liar terror connected with death by shipwreck 
amidst the leap and clash, the boiling and battling of the tempestuous coast, 
Who can picture the poignancy of such desth, in the company of those whose 
piercing rake and prayers typify the worst agonies of human despair? 

Who can picture the joy, beyond all joys,when in such despair and amidst the 
double darkness, the cry of “ Life-boat!"’ rises above the surge of winds and wa- 
ters? How buoyantly it floats, now under the weight of water, yet insubmerg- 
ible, and now leaping above on the feathery plume of the wild wave, 


The life-boat! oh! the life-boat! 
We ail have known so long; 
A refuge for the feeble, 
The glory of the strong! 


It is a part of the progress of ourcivilization that death shall be wherever pos- 
sible robbed of its sting, and even the watery grave of its victory; nay; the very 
stone removed from the cher as if by angel hands, in the revivification of 
those only not drowned. o can describe the terror of the long-absent, sacri- 
ficed at the threshold of home, in sight of the dear native shore? Think of Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli! Think of her at Rome, the lover of Italy; the synon 
of all that was first fair, first good, first beautiful! Whata romance was her 
life! In Rome, more than a Roman; in Italy more than an Italian; in Amer- 
ica, the emblem of our best thought; an intellect and taste, no parallel except 
herself, What infinite and strange forebodings she had before she sailed on t 

ship Elizabeth. Out of the flowers, sun, and sympathy of Italy, along with 

r noble husband and beloved child, she sailed, all-unwillingly, to her home, 
to her mother, sisters, friends. Passing through pestilence, and at last past the 
terrible trials of our coast, in midsummer, she lost by wreck her sweet and be- 
nignant on our m elife. She went down with her husband and child 
in sightof home. Her written thoughts perished with her manuscripts, in sight 
ofherhome. There was no life-boat tosaye. She satin her death-robes twelve 
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hours in sight of the Fire Island sands on the Long Island beach. Ossoli and 

her child and her noble self, they perished as one. She went from the storms 

of time and sea to the infinite One, who opened the doorway to the white throne. 
RM PIRATES. 


It is recorded in the volume which honors her life and describes her death 


that her manuscript history of Italy was pirated and destroyed by the wreck- 
ers. Similar imputations most unfounded were made upon the honest folk 
of the Carolina coast, but they were promptly refuted by Hon. R.B. Roosevelt, 
of New York, who was near the wreck, and denied by members here. It is 
many years since the wreckers thrived on our coasts, But itis within the mem- 
ory of men present when the name “wrecker” was a synonym for the “storm 
pirate.” Upon the Cornish and the Jersey coasts he preyed upon the dangers 
and calamities of the sea. Much has been done in England from time to time 
by her shipping acts to mitigate the barbarities, cruelties, and wrongs which 
have for so many ages added to the perils of the sea. The most terrible penal- 
ties have been enacted agaigst despoiling the wreck and murdering the ship- 
wrecked, It was Mie ties er thecenturies, But, happy change! The world 
rolls on, the footfall of progress is audible; every form which the inventive 
mind can adopt is called in requisition by human governments to rescue life. 


STORM WARRIORS. 


It has always been a law among nations that salvage should be allowed for 
the rescue of property in ships. It was but the other day that an English court 
gre a large sum to the heroes of the sea who brought the floating obelisk of 

Szyptsafely tu port, Only a yearago the Life-Saving Service on the Jersey coast 
saved two millions of bullion for our Treasury. Butitisof more recent date, 
. and from a better spirit, that the savior of human life can not only be rewarded 
with a salary under Governgent, but by medals of honor and the laudation of 
the good. It was but the other day that I picked up a volume by a minister of 
the Gospel about the life-boat work on the Goodwin Sands. He pictures a 
familiar scene of a century ago. With the skill of an artist he surrounds a comi- 
pany of low-browed villains with the environment of darkness, wildness, and 
storm, on à cliff near the sea. They plot for the destruction of a vessel. It is 
the story of Nagg’s Head over again. A white horse is led along the edge of the 
cliff; a lantern is tied upon him; the light sways with the movements of the 
animal, not unlike the masthead-light of a vessel rocked by the sea, A ship is 
making steadily for the land. The captain grows uneasy. He will put his ves- 
selround. The lookoutman reportsa dim light ahead, *‘Whatkind? Whither 
away?” “Ay, ay, sir! 'tis a ship-light, for itis in motion.” Yes, it must be a 
vessel standing on same course with The captain will goon. There 
is a lull in the storm, A hoarse murmur is heard, It is the sound of the sea 
beating on the rocks. Lo, a white gleam upon the water, Breakers ahead! 
Down withthe helm! Round herto! Too late! too late! Crash! A shudder 
from stem tostern; the shriek of voicesinagony; thesweep of the seas over the 
vessel. Broken timbers, and cargo, and lifeless bodies liea longthebeach. No! 
One living body is thrown amongthe rocks. Dead men tell notales. Murder 
closes the tragedy. $ 

Think! all these pirates of the tempest have given way to the storm war- 
riors, the life-boat, the howitzer, the rocket’s flash, the hope-signals of safety- 
the salvation of humanJife. Can there bea nobler object for human legisla- 
tion? . 

Imagine a wreck upon our coast in January! A steamer of 3,000 tons burden 
issteamingthrough therain, cold, and darkness. Unconsciously, she “pene 
land. She has a pilot on board, but there is an error in sounding. ‘here isa 
southeast wind anda heavy sea. Herimmense dusky hulk is shadowed against 
the night like a living monster. Her gloomy lights are shades. They glimmer 
as faint stars gleam through clouds, ow can words paint the scene? Ifthero 
be oneartist whose genius alone could do it, itis Turner—he who has poaren 
the tossing sea and its wild crests, the desperate passengers and reckless crew, 
the broken rudder and general menace of the wreck. Add to his genius the 
obscurity of a Rembrandt with his shadows unbroken in their blackness, save 
by little flashes of luster, and fill the dim object with the throbbing enginery of 
man, tryingto mate the surging sea, and you have all that the eye can see of 
this unspeakable terror. 

Hardly do we discern her hull, her smoke stack, her masts and yards projected 
in black against the gloom, when we hear the noise of her steam, the mighty 
ciank and throb of her engines, mingling with the rustle of the rain, and the 
weltering shocks of the seas, as she rushes on with vast undulations, 


“Crunching down the brine, 
Like a blind god that feels his way with thunder.” 


On her deck are a few muffled figures; below, in the berths, are two hundred 
or more sleeping forms. Suddenly there is a tremendous shock! Every one 
on board is row down, and the sleepers below are dashed about pell-mell. 
Then, above the din, is a storm of screams, The ship is in a strong convulsion, 
pounding upon thesand! The engines stop, the bell is still ringing, the whistles 
are shricking, butamidst and above the hissing of steam, the swash of the ocean, 
and the shouts of command, are the human yells of dismay. 

What does all this mean? It means that the steamer is hard aground ona 
bar, plunging and writhing with an ominous straining, and cracking, through 
all her huge bulk, as if inthe gripof some vast monster. Gradually she settles 
with slanting deck, over which, to and fro, in the darkness, run halfclad totter- 
ing figures. 

The: rain matters little, for around her, like a shoal of monsters, are the wind- 
ing seas; and there, on her lee, a few hundred yards off, in the gloom, up-shak- 
ing and down-falling, pallidly, with ominous uproar, are the breakers. She is 
stranded on the Jersey shore! Well may there be horror and confusion, and 
dismay! Between her freight of souls and the land is that unstable wall of 
surf, The storm increases, and the heavy coils of water swirling round her, 
rise and lick off her oaken planking as with the tongues of hydras, and the 


reat surges club the bottom with her hull until they break her kelson! This 
is the wreck! Where is the savior? 

Suddenly, amidst the confusion and alarm, there is a whiz of ruddy light, and 
there, vivid, in a sort of orbof ruddy bloom. stands a figure, holding high above 


his head a baton, from which flares the fire. It is a patrol of the Life-Saving 
Service. They stare at him from their unsteady deck. Acheer bursts out from 
them! ‘God be thanked! we are seen! help is at hand!” Then, in the last 
flicker of the expiring Coston light, their hearts sink again, as they see the pa- 
trolman race away. e bounds off to the station. Itis near 3 o'clock in the 
dark January morning. By 4 he is back again, now as one of a crew of seven 
whom he has sumimoned. They are all hot and blowed, and splashed from 
head to foot with the mire of a winter road, through which, for a mile, they have 
dragged the surf-boat. They pause only to take alook! Then they bend, all 
together, tothe launch, Along the beach is a wall of ice 3 feet high, over which 
they clamber, slipping and floundering with the heavy boat. Once over the 

er they drag on, over great prann bowlders of ice which pave the beach, 
to the edge of the water. There before them isa boiling surf, full of enormous 
ice-cakes. Whitening, thundering, crashing, and rising, spreading, and tumb- 
ing incessantly the slabs of ice with deafening uproar, looms that appalling 
abattis of breakers through which they will force out the boat to the vesel. In 
vain! Drenched and bruised, blown and reeking with the effort, they in 
clamber over the icebarrier. Another crew from a more distant station arrives, 
and the keeper in command out the order which sends the men to the sta- 
tion for the mortar apparatus, are useless. Now forthe ordnance! The 


wreck artillery arrivesand prepares for action. Suddenly the keeper sees alight 
near the water, alongside the steamer. His heart bounds in fear. It is the old 
folly. A boat from the ship to the shore! The deep-water sailor sees only the 
smooth line of the shore, instead of a swarm of enormous turbines, whirling 
all under and into the caverns of the brine! Keeper and beachman rush for- 
ward with their warning cries by voice and trumpet. Invyain! The light starts 
on its phantom pesega; It is borne ina boat with twelve sailors! Like the 
specter from the shadow of the steamer they see the little white craft emerge 
upon the summit of a huge wave. One moment's poise, and it flies smoothly 
toward them, so swiftly, so lightly, that it seems in one second more it will be 
upon the shore, and then in another instant, as by some deft magic, it has feath- 
ered over, crewless and keel upward, caught in the turbine wheels of the surf. 
Has the crew perished? No. Dark spots are seen struggling in the sea, and 
the yoice of the keeper bursts forth with the lond ** Come on, over the ice-wall, 
men!” They plunge into the under-tow. There they are braced on legs of 
bronze, resisting with all the might of hip and loin the hideous suck and swirl 
of the waters, staving off the ice-slabs, and clutching for the drowning men! 
Four of these figures are dragged from the surf. They are heaved upward over 
the icy barrier. Another powerful tussel in the foam, and they master four 
more, Another desperate struggle and one more is saved. Twomore are seen, 
but can not besayed. Another struggle and the gallant keeper totters, gripped 
by a drowning man; the under-tow, like an accomplice, winds around him and 
throws him down; the mad body clings to him and he can not rise. In that 
moment of awful extremity the sea floods in upon them with its deathful roar, 
lifts and throws them inland, but before it can wash them back the keeper 
catches at a pile of ice and holds on, This enables him to resist the fearful 
siphonage of the under-tow, and with a desperate effort he regains his feet and 
makes for the shore, It is his Inst chance for life—a single second’s delay and 


“the surge may wash him down—but in that moment he does not forget that 


there is another life to save besides his own, and furious, with the sea upon his 
heels, he seizes his man and staggers on, dragging this human weight behind 
him, A mate rushes to his assistance; the surf falls in a crushing flood behind 
them, They are safe and one more body rescued. Of the twelve men of the 
boat's crew three have perished. Nine have been drawn from the ocean by 


‘this little band of heroes. [Long-continued applause.) 


Is this a fanciful picture? No! This is what took place at the wreck of the 
French steamer Amerique, near Seabright, N. J., on the lth of January, 1877. 
The day was Sunday. A Sabbath day fora Sabbath deed. Thatheroickeeper, 
whose breast deserves to be covered with decorations, was Abner H. West, o 
Station No. 3. Thoso three men, deserving of equal honor, who wrought with 
him in the ice and undertow to save those lives, and whose names I regret I do 
not know, were members of the station crew. How they and their mates toiled 
later and achieved that splendid rescue of all on board the French steamer, with 
which the country rang, isa matter of public record. Such laborand danger! Is 
there a splendor equal toits heroism? How that day they traversed the shore 
between the station and the wreck, lugging their heavy cart, before they could 
get the mortar es and life-carto the scene; how, after two hours of hard 
pulling and hauling, they were there with it, drenched with sweat, clotted with 
mire, alive with energy ; how, with thud and gun-fiash, their shot lines fied swish- 
ing to the steamer, the hawser and the hauling-lines a ; how da: 
broke, and again, with desperate labor, the effort was e to launch the b 
through the surf and ice-floes; how difficult it was to fret near the vessel, to 
make her foreign officers understand how to attach the life-lines; how, at ane, 
the launch was achieved, and, despite the breakers and currents which engi 
the steamer with a circle of hell-pools, the boat's crew got near enough to make 
their instructions known, and the slender bridge of rope for the life-car, narrow 
as the line Mohammed saw floating across the gulf to Paradise, was drawn taut 
from the vessel to the shore—these were afew of the incidents of that night and 
day. To and fro, hung by its rings to the hawser,and hauled backward and 
forward by those arms of brawn,sped the life-car with its burden of human 
Arape or eight ogi time, men, peters, seah agen a a rere tande 

en the baggage oi openan rs, the trun eir wealth of apparel an 
adornment, the mails with thats written weight of more than wealth, and the 
bullion of the Treasury, followed the delivered livesinthe same car, First, as I 
have said elsewhere, we save the man, and then his gems and gold. Isthere 
salvage sufficient to recompense such service? 

The Amerique was seen by the patrolman at 3 o'clock in the morning. They 
toiled incessantly, never pausing for a mouthful of food or tochange theirsoaked 
clothing—stern, pale, unflagging, bemired, bedraggled, rough, weary, indomi- 
table, and magnificent. Such were they, and such, in very feeble outlines and 
faint colors, have I endeavored to display their heroic work atthe wreck of the 
Amerique on that Sabbath day which they thus kept holy. Laborare est orare. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it is impossible personally not to felicitate my- 
self upon haying given much earnest study to this life-saving legislation. tt 
would not perhaps be in good taste to boast of having been instrumental in its 
organization and improvement. The inspiration for what I haye done, how- 
ever, came out of a storm upon the Scilly Isles in the winter of 1868, when a 
great steamer barely sopo shipwreck. It was the worst tempest in thirty 
years upon that coast. When we arrived in port the day after the peril, the 
English journals were full of the glorious exploits by rocket and signal and 
coast-guard and mortar and life-boat. I wondered if so much could be done in 
England, with her forty-five hundred miles of coast line, why should not our 
country, with double that number of miles, have a similarly effective service? 
It was this that led me to propose what the superintendent of the service called 
the efficient beginning:of the patrol of the Jersey coast. Since that time how 
much has been done for the well-being and resoue of imperiled human life. 
How much of comfort and joy has been vouchsafed to families and friends of 
the beneficiaries, of that mercy which droppeth as the gentle rains from heaven 
in this warm-hearted legislation, blessing and blessed. 


REWARD OF THE SERVICE. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spent the best part of my life in this public service ; most 
of it has been like writing in water. Thereminiscences of party wrangling and 
political strife seem to me like nebulw of the past, without form and almost 
void. Gladly I would if I could, for many reasons growing out of personal in- 
convenience and party eet igs, reverse much that I have done here. 
Confessing so much inadequacy ing so many that have come and gone 
from this House—gone, man of them, to another sphere, and I hope and trust 
a better world—I would gladly lay down my commission and turn to other du- 
ties, which the lapse of time admonishes me should have attention. But what 
little I have accomplished in connection with this Life-Saving Service is compen- 
sation ‘sweeter than the honey in the honeycomb.” It is its own exceeding 
great reward. It speaks to me in the voices of the rescued —ay, in tears of 
speechless feeling; speaks of resurrection from death, “in spite of wreck and 
tempest’s roar, in spite of false lights on shore; ” speaks of a faith triumphant 
over all fears in the better elements of our human nature. It sounds like un- 
dulations of the Sabbath bell ringing in peace and felicity. It comes to me in 
the words of Him who, regardless of His own life, gave it freely that other lives 
might be saved. 

Humanity and civilization should walk white-handed along with govern- 
ment. They strengthen and save society. In the perils which environ our 
satan fe from passion and prejudice, from old animosities and new irritations, 
let us do d deeds, pray hopefully that our vessels of state be free from leak- 
age, co ion, wreck, and loss. Send out the life-boat; fire the line over the 


imperiled vessel; free the hawser for the life-car, and then with stout hearts 
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and thankful souls lift up our prayer to Him who holds the sea in the hollow 
of His hand: 


Jesu, bless our gallant boat, 
By the torrent swept along; 

Loud its threatenings—let them not 
Drown the music of a song 

Breathed thy mercy to implore 
Where these troubled waters roar. 


Guide our bark among the waves, 
Through the surf our passage smooth, 
Where the whirlpool frets and raves 
ue ay lore; its angor saine; 
our hope laced in Thee. 
Miserere, Domine: 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
Ir. COX moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


RECALL OF BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The bill (H. R. 8117) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Juliet G. Howe was laid upon the table of the House on the 20th of 
April, but by mistake was engrossed and transmitted to the Senate 
as having the House. If there be no objection, an order will be 
made recalling the bill from the Senate. 

There was no objection. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


The SPEAKER. The bill (H. R. 6803) for the relief of Augusta 
Heiss and Theodore Heiss was erroneously referred to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. The bill involves aclaim, and the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors should be discharged from its further considera- 
tion and the bill referred to the Committee on Claims. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


REGISTRY OF BARGES. 


Mr. KEAN. Icall up for consideration at this time the bill (S. 1483) 
for the registry of the barges Albert M, Condor, and Adelante. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby authorized 
to admit to de. ge „as vessels of the United States, the following-named foreign 
vessels, owned by John Scully, of South Amboy, N. J., on satisfactory proof 
that he isa citizen of the United States, namely, the Albert M, the Condor, and 
tho Adelante. 

Mr. KEAN. I ask for the reading of the report of the Committee 
on Commerce. Orif gentlemen do not care to hear the report I ask 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

The report (by Mr. Crisp) is as follows: 

The Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6072) for 
the registry of the ba Albert M, Condor, and Adelante, have had same 
under consideration, and beg leave to report as follows: 

It appears from the papers in this case that the vessels named in the bill 
were not actually wrecked in American waters, as required by the law, but 
being old and unseawortby they were unfit for navigation. According to an 
Le of the Attorney-General the word “wrecked,” as used in section 4135 
of the Revised Statutes, is applicable toa vessel which is disabled and rendered 
unfit for navigation, by whatever casualty this condition may have been caused. 

Believing that these barges are prevented from getting registry under thelaw 
by a mere technicality of thislaw, and that there will be no departure from the 
intent of the law if the registry asked for in this case is allowed, your committee 
recommend the passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; andit was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KEAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. ° 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MILLS. I ask unanimous consent that any member be allowed 
to print in the RECORD any remarks he may wish to present on the 
tariff, and also that there be a general leave to extend in the RECORD 
any remarks delivered in the House. 

Mr. REED. I object to that request for the present. 

Mr. MILLS. I ask unanimous consent that this evening a recess be 
taken at 5 o’clock until 8 o’clock. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of New York. I object. 

Mr. MILLS. When the proper time arrives I will move that the 
House take a recess, and I hope that proposition will be agreed to by 
a vote of the House. I now move that the Honse resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of revenue measures. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

TARIFF, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will read: 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
revenuo, 
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Mr. MILLS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows] be allowed to continue their remarks until they get through; 
that they shall not be governed by the hour rule. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, next in importance to personal 
liberty is the question of how and how much the people shall be taxed; 
and this is the subject for consideration to-day. As it pertains to taxa- 
tion it is no new question, but was with us in the beginning of our 
Government, and will be with us to its close. He who advocates the 
present tariff favors a tariff not for revenue, not for protection merely, 
but a tariff for surplus and a tariff for trusts. 

We are confronted with an anomalous state of affairs, We have, 
locked up in the Treasury, beyond the demands of the Government, 
about $108,000,000 and will have $150,000,000 in June, or $2.50 for 
every inhabitant—more than $180 for every day since the Saviour was 
born into the world. What is the cause of this overflowing Treasury ? 
What is the cause of this accumulation beside which that of all other 
countries sinks into insignificance? What is the eause of hoarding 
in the Treasury at Washington more money than is gathered into the 
treasury of any monarchy, kingdom, ordespotism underthe sun? The 
answer to all these questions is, the people have been taxed beyond the 
reasonable demands of the Government. Robbery of them under the 
forms of law has been perpetrated; and to-day they stand moneyless, the 
tax-gatherer staring them in the face, and demand relief at our hands. 
Will we give it, or will we withhold it? 

LABOR TROUBLES. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had access to the advance sheets of the forth- 
coming third annual report of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner 
of Labor. I wish to quote from it to show that twenty-seven years of 
alleged protection has not resulted in that peace, quiet, and prosperity 
to the laborers which it was claimed would follow it. 

In the six years from 1881 to 1886 there have been strikes in 22,336 
establishments. Of these, 16,692, or74.74 per cent., were in the States 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Illinois, where 
protection is claimed to have wrought such wonders for the laboring 
man. 

There were lockouts during the same period in 2,182 establishments. 
Of these 1,981, or 90.8 per cent., occurred in the five States named. The 
number of employés striking and involved was 1,324,152. In addition 
to these there were 159,548 employés locked out, 31.22 per cent. of whom 
were females. 

Of the 22,336 establishments in which strikes occurred, the strikes in 
18,342, or 82.12 per cent. of the whole, were ordered by labor organi- 
zations; while of the 2,182 establishments in which lockouts occurred 
1,753, or 80.34 per cent., were ordered by combinations of managers. 

Concerning the loss to employés resulting from these disturbances 
the report will say: 

Understanding, then, the difficulties in ascertaining the exact loss of employ- 
ers and employés as resulting from strikes and lockouts, reference may be had 
to the summaries, where the information which has been collected is grouped, 
The loss to the strikers,as given in these tables, for the period involved was 
$51,819,163, The loss to employés through lockouts for the same period was 
$8,132,717; or a total wage loss to employés of $59,951,880. This loss occurred 
for both strikes and lockouts in 24,518 establishments, or an average loss of 
$2,415 to each establishment, and of nearly $19 to each person involved. 

Will any gentleman say, in the face of these great disturbances, that 
the condition of the labor of this country is entirely satisfactory to the 
laborer? Has he derived that unmixed blessing from high taxation 
which was promised him? The tendency of our present legislation, I 
regret to say, is to make millionaires and paupers. Under the lower 
tariff rates of years gone by, when taxation was imposed to carry on 
the Government, the word ‘‘tramp’’ was not daily and hourly heard. 
The anarchist, the socialist, and the communist were also unknown in 
our midst. 

Our rate of wages is higher than the rate in the Old World, and 
would be sounder any tariff law that we wouldimpose. Thegentleman 
from Texas has very tersely and truly demonstrated the fact that the 
higher our wages the lower the labor cost of the product. If tariffs 
give high wages, why is it that labor in England is somuch higher than 
it is in France or Germany, the latter countries having protective tariffs 
and England having none? Why is it that our manufacturing journals 
of this country begin to declare that the danger of our people lies in ~ 
the cheap labor of Germany instead of the cheap labor of England ? 

With the highest-priced labor in the world, we send over their tariffs to 
Germany and France, having the cheap labor, machinery, stoves, ranges, 
hardware, tools, machine-needles, mechanical and scientific instru- 
ments, cutlery, fire-arms, printing-presses, locks, hinges, sewing-ma- 
chines, clocks, watches, and pianos, and so far as I have been able to 
trace the relation I find that the more labor we get into a commodity 
the more certainly we can compete successfully with the old country. 
One of the manufacturers of pianos alone in this country sends five hun- 
dred pianos per annum to England. 

PRESIDENTIAL RECOMMENDATIONS, 


Sir, I congratulate the country that we have reached the point where 
there is a fair chance for the consideration of a bill looking to the re- 
duction of the taxes on the necessaries of life. Heretofore the favorite 
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method pursued in the killing of tariff bills was either by to 
consider them or by striking ont the enacting clause. ButI think we 
are fortunate in having before us now a bill which this Congress dare 
not refuse to consider, and of which its members dare not be rash 
enough to strike out the enacting clause. 

Sir, for seven long years different Presidents have called upon Con- 

to discharge its duty and diminish taxation. 

President Arthur called the attention of Congress, in his first annual 
message, to our excessive taxation in the following language: 

It seems to me that the time has arrived when the people may justly demand 
some relief from their present onerous burden. 

In his second he said: 

I heartily approve the Secretary’s recommendation of immediate and ex- 
tensive reductions in the annual revenues of the Government, 

In 1883, even after the present law was passed, in his annual mes- 
sage he said that he had no doubt that still further reductions might 
be wisely made. 

But not ready to settle the question, Congress shifted its responsi- 
bility off to a tariff commission, and sent a band of itinerant patriots 
around the country to report what ought to be done. That commis- 
sion consisted of men who were appointed from different industries be- 
cause of their known favor to them; but the public clamor for tax re- 
duction was so great and the necessity for it so patent that even they 
could not ignore the fact, and they reported that there should be a re- 
duction of from 20 to 25 per cent. The Congress that appointed them, 
finding the rate of taxation averaged about 43 per cent., under the 
pretense of revisingit, left it so that it has since reached 47 per cent., 
and the people have had no relief. It is higher to-day than it was 
any time during the late civil war. 

Worn out with waiting, disgusted with the hesitation of the Con- 
gress that misrepresented the best interests of the country, they freed 
themselves from those who appointed the commission and refused to 
heed its recommendation, and sent here a different class of represent- 
atives, and to the White House a man of a different political party. 

President Cleveland, in his first annual message, urged Congress to 
give this relief; and the Ways and Means Committee reported a bill 
making reductions averaging about 20 per cent.; but the gentlemen on 
the other side of this Chamber, aided by a few on this, succeeded in de- 
clining to even consider the bill, declined to make any effort to better 
it. A good many were left at home, and others were sent here in their 
stead, and still the question is here. 

I quote the following from the last annual message of President 
Cleveland, who seems to have felt the gravity of the situation, and had 
all the manly courage and able statesmanship necessary to discharge 
fearlessly his duty and let the consequences take care of themselves: 

When we consider that the theory of our institutions guaranties to every citi- 
zen the fall enjoyment of all the fruits of his industry and enterprise, with only 
such deduction as may be his share towards the carefal and economical main- 
tenance of the Government which protects him, it is plain that the exaction of 
more than this is indefensible extortion and a culpable betrayal of American 
fairness and justice. This wrong inflicted upon those who bear the burden of 
national taxation, like other wrongs, multiplies a brood of evil consequences. 
The public Treasury, which should only exist as a conduit, conveying the peo: 

le’s tribute to its legitimate objects of expenditure, becomes a hoarding-place 
for money needlessly withdrawn from trade and the people's use, thus crippling 
our national energies, suspending our country’s development, preventin; 
vestment in aasi ppor ie enterprise, threatening financial disturbance, an 
viting schemes of public plunder. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be pardoned for commenting a little more upon 
the surplus that is accumulating and the evils that are likely to grow 
out of it. Wearedrawing money from commerce and locking it up 
in the Treasury at such a rate that it is only a question of time when 
stringency will set in, panics begin, and ruin follow. We are robbing 
not only commerce of its life-blood but the people of the means of pay- 
ing their taxes to their governments—municipal, county, State, and 
Federal—and their debts to their creditors. All sorts of jobs are pro- 

to Congress and all sorts of jobbers are flocking here. There is 
nothing conceivable more corrupting to government than a plethoric 
It revives stale demands; it encourages the prosecution of 
matters long since set at rest. 
WHO RESISTED TARIFF REDUCTION, 

The gentlemen of the minority in presenting their views have com- 
mented with severity upon the fact that hitherto the Democratic party 
~ has notreduced taxation. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] 
is credited with the authorship of that document. Listen to the ar- 
raignment with which he adorns the pages of his ‘florid production: ’’ 

Ifit be claimed that for the most part dar! the Democratic control of the 
House the Senate was dominated by the Republican party, and therefore the 
responsibility of failure to reduce the revenues should be alike shared by them, 

that under the Constitution of the United States the House alone can 


We answer 
inate bills to reduce taxation, the Senate having no jurisdiction of the sub- 
until it is given to it by a bill which the House, and that during all 


in- 
in- 


these years no such bill has pe from the House to the Senate, and therefore 
= sole rR OEE for failure rests with the present majority in the House 
o ves. 


Now, sir, I know of no better person to answer this charge made by 
the gentleman from Ohio than the gentleman from Ohio himself. He 
made a speech in Congress a few years ago in which he with equal 
severity igned the Democratic party for attempting to reduce tax- 


ation. I quote from that speech, and it will be observed that in this 


last quotation, which was his first utterance, he takes upon himself 
and the small number of Democrats whom he could get to act with 
him the responsibility with which he now charges the Democratic 
party: 

The Democratic majorities in the Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, and Forty-sixth 
Congresses, although committed by party utterances and by platforms, as well 
as the pledges of leaders,toa reduction of duties toa revenue basis, were unable, 
with all their party machinery and the free use of the party lash, to accomplish 
even a step in that direction. Every proposition for a change was met with the 
almost solid opposition of this side of the House, which, with the assistance of a 
few Representatives on the other side from Pennsylvania and the New England 
States, wasstrong enough to insure and did insure the substantial defeat of every 
measure looking to a disturbance of the existing tariff rates. 

What shall we think of statesmanship which, forgetting its own rec- 
ord, charges upon its antagonist that which it has confessed to be its 
own fault? 

INTERNAL REVENUE, 


Sir, the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY 
has delivered an able and characteristic speech, clamoring for the tota 
repeal of the internal-revenue system. He arraigns the Democratic 
party for not repealing it; and without stint or moderation he uncorked 
and poured forth his vials of wrath upon that system and upon those 
who now refuse, at his behest, to create a deficiency by repealing it. 
Was the Democratic party the author of this law? Did the Democratic 
party putit upon the statute-book? Did weenactthosestringent provis- 
ions under which citizens have been incarcerated, under which property 
has been seized and destroyed withont process of law, and under which the 
Federal courts of the country have been filled to overflowing with men 
charged with violation of the internal-revenue laws? No, sir. 

Mr. KELLEY. Does the gentleman wish a reply? I will -not in- 
terrupt him otherwise. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I have no objection to the interruption. 

Mr. KELLEY. The Democratic party did not enact that law. It 
only made it necessary for the Republican party, which remained in 
Congress during the war, to provide the sinews for that war, and thus 
forced it to resort to internal faxes and all the hardships involved in 
their collection, [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. McMILLIN. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania imposed 
other internal taxes at the same time. He puta tax upon income, 
and a tax upon railroads. He puta tax upon the capital and deposits 
of national banks. They were a tax on accumulated wealth which at 
all times should be made to help support the Government that pro- 
tects it. But those taxes have all been removed, and by his help; but 
the one that he says works hardship he never removed. Imagine my 
surprise when I turn back to the RECORD and see among those who en- 
acted this law the name of the distingnished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. When charging long and loud that we refused to repeal the 
system, does he forget that only five short years ago he was the chair- 
mah of the Ways and Means Committee and was the leader of the Honsa 
of Representatives in the Republican organization, and that upon him 
devolved the responsibility of framing a bill for the reduction of taxa- 
tion torelieve the people from burdens? Does he remember that he 
declined to take off what he now charges the Democratic party with 
being culpable for not removing ? 

Does he forget that ten years before that occurred he had announced 
publicly, privately, and everywhere that he was in favor of the repeal 
of the internal-revenne system, and yet does he now forget that he 
failed then to do, or even to propose to do, the very thing which he 
now says the Democratic party is culpable for not doing? Then he 
had responsibility resting upon him, and was careful about his action. 
He sgid then that he favored taking them off, but did not doit. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratice side. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. He proposed to repeal the internal taxes—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. I remember the gentleman’s utterances. I re- 
member his coming before this House and saying that he favored the 
repeal of that system, but that his caucus had determined otherwise 
ar rie he bowed his neck tothe yoke. [Applanse on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. KELLEY. Has not that been done with like effect now by the 
Democratic caucus? 

Mr. McMILLIN. No,sir. Why doesnot the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania offer a substitute now and show that his side would repeal 
those taxes if the responsibility rested upon them to-day ? 

Mr. KELLEY. When we come to amendments you will find that I 
will offer one, and make you vote on it, too. [Laughter on the Repub- 
lican side. ] 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does your party favor a total repeal of internal 


taxes? 
I speak for myself [jeers on the Democratic side], 


Mr, KELLEY. 
and say I do, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Who will speak for your party if you, the oldest 
member on that side, will not? [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY. Will you vote for such an amendment? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I do not propose to vote for such an amendment 
while its adoption would create a deficiency of $60,000,000 a year, which 
would have to be raised by increase of taxes on necessaries. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 


T 
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Mr: REED. Then what are you talking about? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And I think I voice the Democratic party when 
I say they will not do this. [Applause.] 

Now, as this is a friendly conversation between me and my friend 
from Pennsylvania [ Mr. KELLEY], I ask him upon what he proposes to 


‘place the $60,000,000 of taxes when he repeals the internal-revenue 


system? Does he propose to replace the tax on tea and coffee? Does 
he? 

Mr. KELLEY. No. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. No, sir; you have not the courage to do it. 

ee KELLEY. Have you and your party the courage to tax teaand 
coffee? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. No, sir. We do not propose to so legislate as to 
force a reimposition of the tax on ‘tea and coffee. 

Mr. KELLEY. As we are in this friendly conversation, I ask the 
gentleman, would the reyenues of the Government be endangered by 
repealing the tobacco tax, including the $12,000,000 derived from cigars, 
cheroots, and cigarettes? 

Mr. McMILLIN. With the same candor that the gentleman has 
shown in asking the question, I answer that it would not be endan- 


gered. 

Mr. KELLEY. Then why do you not repeal the entire tax? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The House would not pass such a proposition. 

On yesterday there was presented to the Senate the petition of sev- 
enty ministers of the gospel, between three and four hundred teachers 
in the public schools of Washington, and one hundred and twenty phy- 
sicians of this city, in favor of enacting lawsin the Districtof Columbia 
that would prevent the sale of cheroots or cigarettes to children under 
sixteen years of age. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iwill vote for it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Yes, you will vote for it, 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But atthe same time you say you will vote to give 
side} cheaper cheroots and cigarettes. [Laughter on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. KELLEY. Do we legislate for cities and States, and is not the 
question one of police and within their jurisdiction? I would repeal 
the national tax, and let the municipal authorities and the States de- 
rive their revenues from it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. No gentleman on this floor wonld more cheerfully 
return to the States those powers, duties, and responsibilities that have 
been filched from them by the Federal Government than I would. 
Too many State powers have been absorbed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. But when I come to a point, Mr. Chairman, where I have to 
select the subjects upon which I will place taxation, I believe it is 
sound political policy to place it upon those things that the peoplecan 
do without, which are not essential to their very comfort and exist- 
ence, rather than upon the necessaries of life. I have striven to mollify 
internal-revenue laws, and by this bill more is done in that direction 
than by any other ever proposed to Congress since the system was 
inaugurated. 

Mr, KELLEY. Will the gentleman allow me a moment further in 
an amicable spirit? I feel that in interposing already I have been 
guilty of a trespass which I could not have borne as patiently as the 
gentleman has; and I desire to say that unless he demands an inter- 
ruption from me, I shall listen attentively to him, but not break the 
thread of his discourse by any remarks of mine. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I would certainly not persecute the tleman 
with any interrogatories after he is fatigued with answering. [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh! Put the questions and you will find an an- 
swer at hand foreach of them. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, when interrupted I was 
going on to state the facts concerning the internal-revenue system. It 
yields, in round numbers, one hundred and twenty millions of revenue 
tothe Government. The annual surplus is only about sixty millions; so 
that if all the internal-reyenue laws were repealed, it would leave a 
deficiency in our taxes of sixty millionsa year. Whatis this deficiency 
to be raised from? Shall we reimpose a tax ón tea and coffee? No. 
There is not a man here who would retax coffee to untax whisky. 
Shall we increase the duties on woolen goods, rice, or sugar? No; for 
the people would not and should not tolerate any such legislation. 
Then, sir, we have to select the subjects from which we will reduce 
taxes; and in view of the fact that we can not repeal the internal-reve- 
nue system, we have to determine whether we will reduce the tax on 
whisky or the tax on clothing; the tax on whisky or the tax onsugar. 
In other words, reduce the tax on that without which men can live 
and prosper, or upon that which is essential to their very comfort and 
existence. When it narrows itself down to a contest between the drink- 
ing man’s appetite and the poor man’s back, I do not hesitate to say that 
we espouse the cause of the back, and defy the world, the flesh, and the 
devil in the fight. [Laughter and applause. | 

No, sir, the gentleman from Pennsylvania did not repeal the internal 
taxes when the opportunity was presented to him. He would not do 
so to-day if upon him rested the responsibility of leadership of this 


House. Not only did he not do that, but he did not repeal those op- 
pressive and obnoxious statutes without which the system could not 
have been run in the beginning and can be successfully operated now. 
But there was a class to whoserescue herushed. There was aclas3 when 
they held up their hands to the distinguished gentleman and said ‘‘ Help 
me, Cassius, or I sink,” for whom he braved the tide and the waves, 
and rushedintothe flood totheirrescue. There has beena tax imposed 
npon the capital and deposits of banksand on checks. If it ever landed 
anybody into the Federal courts, we did not hearof it. Ifitever bank- 
rupted anybody, we never knew it. If if ever worked any serious 
hardship, the man has not appeared upon whom it was wrought. It 
yielded to the Government more than eleven millions of dollars. It 
was a tax on wealth; yet these were the people in whose behalf, with 
feverish anxiety and impetuous haste, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia made his exertions. 

Your patent-medicine man, ‘‘ Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” per- 
fumery and cosmetics, and all manner of nostrums, were also the re- 
cipients of his statecraft and patriotic exertions, but when it came to 
free the citizen from the oppression that destroyed his property—with- 
out due process of law—it was so insignificant a subject that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman never made an exertion to mollify the hardship 
of any law or to better the condition of any citizen. 

Listen to the plaintive wail with which the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania speaks of the oppressions of taxation when it is imposed on 
national banks, those poor corporations created by the Government, to 
whom ib has loaned its credit with such lavish hands, and that have 
never paid a single dollar of taxes on the bonds upon which their cir- 
culation is founded to the county, State, or National Government: 

I confess that I can not see the reason that animates any man to wantonly re- 
tain a tax on bankers for the mere purpose of branding them invidiously and 


locking up in idleness in the Treasury of the United States the taxes abstracted 
ao em.—Congresstonal Record, Yorty-seventh Congress, first session, page 
192, 


But the distinguished gentleman has not the same sympathetic anx- 
iety forthe man who pays high taxes on sugar, high taxes on salt, high 
taxeson clothing. Although this man hasno money deposited in bank; 
although he has no bonds that are not taxable upon which he gets acir- 
culation to be loaned out to the people; although he lives after the 
commandment of God, ‘‘ By the sweat of his brow,” my distinguished 
friend is not able to see that it is wrong to take money from him that 
the Government does not need and locking it up in the Treasury. It 
makes all the difference in the world with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania whose ox is gored. He says the passage of this bill will in- 
stantly paralyze thecountry, enterprise and energy of the people. How 
reducing the cost of salt, cotton goods, woolen clothes, and tin roofing, 
will paralyze any man is hard to understand. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the bill that we present for your considera- 
tion? It isabill which proposes to take $878,000 off of chemicals; $1,- 
756,000 off of earthen and glass ware; $1,480,000 off of sugar; $11,000 
off of tobacco; $331,000 off of provisions; $227,000 off of cotton goods; 
$2,042,000 off of hemp, jute, and flax goods; $12,330,000 Öff of wool- 
ens; $3,000 off of books and papers, and $1,079,000 off of sundries. It 
is also proposed to add to your free-list flax, hemp, jute, chemicals, and 
salt, tin-plate, wool, and other things, amounting to $22,189,000, mak- 
ing in a tariff reduction of $53,720,000. It proposes to make re- 
ductions in the internal revenue of $24,455,000, or a grand total of tax 
reduction from tariff and internal-revenue sources of $78,176,000— 
more than a dollar and a quarter to every individual, or $6 for every 
family in the United States. And the plain, simple question presented 
here to-day is: Will we take this burden off or will we leave it on? 
Will we free commerce by leaving it unshackled or will we keep it 
hampered? Will we continue to hoard up a corrupting surplus or will 
we leave the money in the pockets of the people, where it justly be- 
longs? These are the grave questions which confront us, and these are 
the subjects upon which we are to act: 


Present rate on dutiable 
Proposed 


Several of the schedules of the more luxurious articles are not touched. 


What more have we proposed for your adoption? We recommend 
to you very material changes in the laws governing the collection of 
the internal revenue. Heretofore, by statutes of the United States, in- 
ternal-revenue officers have been authorized, upon the seizure of prop- 
erty which they suppose to be used in illicit distilling, to destroy it 
in advance of presentment or indictment of the owner or trial, and 
hence to destroy it without due process of law upon mere suspicion. 
We recommend that you change this, believing that the Government 
should not set the example of destruction of the property of the citizen 
until after he has had a chance for a hearing before some tribunal of 
his country. We recommend to you the repeal of what was known as 
the minimum-punishment clause, contained in the laws fixing penal- 
ties for the violation of internal-revenue laws. The maximum remains 
unchanged, and it gives to the court trying the cause jurisdiction to 
impose a less psnalty than that fixed now by law, if in its judgment 
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justice demands it. We recommend to you the repeal of license taxes 
imposed on retail dealers, for the reason that most of the indictments 
now found in the Federal courts and the oppressions growing out of the 
system originally were from these sources, and we believe that the law 
can be as well enforced without as with them. 

All laws which restrain the producer of tobacco from selling it to 
whom he pleases and in any form except cigars, cigarettes, and che- 
roots are also proposed to be repealed; and we believe by the adoption 
of the bill which is now before the House, repealing the internal- 
revenue taxes to the amount of $24,000,000, that those hardships and 
oppressions of which there has been so much complaint will be removed. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania spent much of his time and most 
of his fervor in a tirade against Kentucky, and attributes her want of 
development of her resources to the tax on whisky. He advocates the 
removal of that tax. Iam not going into an extended defense of that 
magnificent State or her grand people. Theyspeak for themselves, and 
besides have representatives here who are amply able to take care of 
her, even when assaulted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. But 
I want to stir up his pure mind by way of remembrance on one little 
thing or two of which he seems to have been profoundly oblivious when 
traducing that State. He had forgotten the fact that the last annual re- 
port of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shows that whereas Ken- 
tucky has 3,702 retail dealers in spirits and malt liquors, Pennsylvania 
has 20,425. Comparing these figures with the census—and we have no 
reliable data as to population since—it gives one saloon for every four 
hundred and forty-five inhabitants in Kentucky and one to every two 
hundred and nine inhabitants in the great State of Pennsylvania. I 
have to announce to this House and the country that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has revolutionized on the question of free raw ma- 
terials. He stands here to-day clamoring for it. Not free raw mate- 
rials for his factories and furnaces; not free raw materials for his forges 
and foundries; not free raw materials for his carpet looms and woolen 
establishments, but he is exceedingly anxious for free raw materials 
for his twenty thousand saloons. 

He announced in a speech some years ago that the consumer pays 
the tax imposed upon the commodity. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that holding to that faith he should wish a little less internal tax on 
this very flourishing industry, 


PRESIDENT GRANT ON FREE WOOL, 


The minority of the Committee on Ways and Means, and other gen- 
tlemen opposing tax reduction, have lain a great deal of stress on the 
injustice done by the proposed removal of the duty on wool and other 
articles added to the free-list. I submit for their consideration the 
fact that among the earliest suggestions—so far as I know, the earliest 
sugyestion—since the war for the removal of the duty on wool came 
from the distinguished Chief Executive whom they twice honored with 
an election to the Presidency and attempted to elevate to that position 
a third time, President Grant. In his annual message submitted to 
Congres December 7, 1874, he made the following recommenda- 
tion: 

I would suggest to Congress the propriety of readfusting the tariff soas to in- 
crease the revenue and at the same time decrease the number of articles upon 
which duties are levied. ‘Those articles which enterinto our manufactures and 
are not produced at home, it seems to me, should be entered free. Those arti- 
eles of manufacture which we produce a constituent part of but do not produce 
the whole, that part which we do not produce should enter free also. I will 
instance fine wool, dyes, ete. These articles must be imported to form a part 
of the manufacture of the higher grades of woolen goods. Chemicals used as 
dyes, compounded in medicines aud used in various ways in manufactures, 
come under this class. The introduction, free of duty, of such wools as we do 
not produce would Stimulate the manufacture of goods requiring the use of 
those we do produce, and therefore would bo a benefit to home production, 
There are many articles entering into home manufacture which we do not pro- 
duce ourselves, the tariff upon which increases the cost of producing the man- 
ufactured article. Al corrections in this regard are in the direction of bringing 
labor and capital in harmony with each other, and of supplying one of the ele- 
ments of prosperity so much needed, 


It will also be remembered in this connection that the first tariff law 
adopted was framed by Madison, the father of the Constitution, 1789. 
And contemporaneous with the public service President Washington 
and Mr. Jefferson left wool on the free-list. I would digress also far 
enough in this connection to ask why is it that in all the years from 
that time until 1807 there never was a tariff that aggregated 31 per 
cent.? 

Mr. Chairman, of all the sufferers by this oppressive taxation the 
farmer is the greatest. With wheat at less than 80 cents, cotton ata 
rate that barely pays for production, corn so low that it will scarcely 
bear shipment, he toils from eight to fourteen hours a day aud gets 
none of the benefits of the high tax. He has to sell his commodities 
in the lowest markets of the world and buy inthe highest. The result 
‘on him has been disastrousintheextreme. Therecords of agricultural 
regions show a frightful increase of mortgages. The mortgages upon 
the farmers of the Northwest are startling to contemplate. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND ON THE INTERESTS OF LABOR, 


There is a statement måde and reiterated by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania which I think deserves more than a passing notice. It 


is that wherein he speaks of the President’s message as a ‘‘ free-trade 
message.” The minority report also uses this phrase to characterize 
it. Iam not willing that the opinions of the country shall be based 
upon the assertions of gentlemen who are averse to the President in 
every political sentiment. I therefore read from the message itself, that 
this House and the country may determine whether or not it is a free- 
trade document: 


It is not proposed to entirely relieve the country of this tariff taxation, Ib 
must be extensively continued as the sources of the Government's income, and 
in a readjustment of our tariff the interests of American labor engaged in man- 
ufacture should be carefully considered, as well as the preservation of our man- 
ufacturers. It may be called protection, or by any other name, but relief from 
the hardships and dangers of our present tariff laws should be devised with es- 
pecial precaution against imperiling the existence of our manufacturing in- 
terests. 

Again: 

It is also said that the increase in the price of domestic manufactures result- 
ing from the present tariff is necessary in order that higher wages may be paid 
to our workingmen employed in manufactories than are paid for what is called 
the pauper labor of Europe. All will acknowledge the force of an argument 
which involves the welfare and liberal compensation of our laboring people. 
Our labor is honorable in the eyes of every American citizen, and as it lies at 
the foundation of our development and progress it is entitled, without affecta- 
tion or hypocrisy,to the utmost regard. The standard of our laborer’s life 
should not be measured by that of any other country less favored, and they are 
entitled to their full share of all our advantages. 


The following paragraph also bears upon this subject: 


To these the appeal is made to save their employment and maintain their 
wages by resisting a change. There should be no disposition to answer such 
suggestions by the allegation that they are ina minority among who labor, 
and therefore should forego an advantage in the interest of low prices for the 
majority; their compensation, as it may be affected by the operation of tariff 
laws, should at all times be scrupulously kept in view; and yet with slight re- 
flection they will not overlook the fact that they are consumers with the rest; 
that they, toc. have their own wants and those of their families to supply from 
their earnings, and that the price of the necessariesof life as well asthe amount 
of their wages will regulate the measure of their welfare and comfort. 

But the reduction of taxation demanded should be so measured as not to neces- 
sitate or —_— either the loss of employment by the workingman nor the les- 
sening of his wages; and the profits still remaining to the manufacturer, after 
a necessary readjustment, should furnish no excuse for the sacrifice of the inter- 
ests of his employés either in their opportunity to work or in the diminution of 
their compensation, 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to compare the record of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania with that of the distinguished President of the United 
States, whose message he criticises, Let us compare their action on 
one subject that is of vital importance to the laboring man, and see if 
we can not get some additional light. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania was a member of Congress in-1864, and on the anniversary of our 
country’s liberty an act was passed by him and those acting with him 
which has only to be read to be most heartily despised. Itiswhatis now 
known as the ‘‘contract-labor law.’ There was a clause in the Con- 
stitution which forbade the re-establishment of the African slave trade, 
but this opening of something like a Caucasian slave trade was made 
legitimate by the statute which I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That all contracts that shall be made by emi- 
grants to the United States in foreign countries, in conformity to regulations 
that may be established by the said commissioner, whereby emigrants shall 
pledge the wages of their labor for a term not exceeding twelve months, to re- 

ay the expenses of their emigration, shall be held to be valid in law, and may 
be enfo in the courts of the United States or of the several States and Ter- 
ritorles; and such advances, if so stipulated in the contract, and the contract be 
recorded in the recorder’s office in the country where the emigrant shall settle, 
shall operate as a lien upon any land thereafter acquired by the emigrant, 
whether under the homestead law when the title is consummated, or on pro: 
erty otherwise acquired until liquidated by the emigrant; but nothing herein 
contained deemed to authorize any contract contravening the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or creating in any way the relation of slavery or 
servitude. (U.S. Stats. at Large, vol. 15, 1853-65.) \ 


Mr. WEAVER. Who signed the act which has been read? 

Mr. McMILLIN. It passed during President Lincoln’s term; but I 
do not know whether it received his signature or became a law by ten 
days’ limitation. - 

ar KELLEY. Will you let me say a word in defense of Lins 
coln ? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Untilthe gentleman gets through defending him- 
self, he will have to let Lincoln take care of himself. ‘‘ Physician, 
heal thyself.’? It is not Lincoln who is in danger; it is my friend from 
Pennsylvania. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY. Do not violate Lincoln’s grave! 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman can not take refuge behind the 
grave-stone of that great and patriotic man. [Applause.] 

Not only were foreigners to be brought here by contract, but their 
services for a year were made liable for the fulfillment of the contracts, 
and any little home which they acquired by purchase, or even under the 
homestead act, was to be swept away from them and their children to 
satisfy the rapacity of the contractors who brought them over. When- 
ever the operatives in an American mine or at an American furnace 
became dissatisfied with their wages and struck for better pay, all that 
the mine or furnace owner had to do was to send his agent abroad to 
the densely populated, poor and squalid inhabitants of Russia, Poland, 
Italy, or other oppressed region, contract for laborers to take the places 
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of the strikers, and the machinery worked smoothly again. Whole col- 
onies of American citizens have been swept away from their places of la- 
borinthis manner, Who was it thatoriginateda bill repealing this law? 
It originated in a Democratic House of Representatives. Not only was 
the law allowing the importation of contract laborers repealed, but an 
amendment was made afterwards, with the approval of President Cleve- 
land, which made the vessel bringing them to this country liable for 
the expense of transporting them back, and bya clause I offered, which 
was adopted, if it failed todo so, prevented it trom entering in or clear- 
ing from our ports. This President Ceveland made effective by his ap- 
proval. I leave this House to determine which has manifested the 
greatest affection and which has bestowed the greatest blessing upon 
the laboring man in this case, the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania or the President whose message he criticises. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to show that I do not distort the facts 
of the case, I send to the Clerk’s desk also to be read the testimony of 
the laboring men, taken before Senator BLATR’s investigating commit- 
tee, in my distinguished friend’s State, showing the oppression that 
grew out of the act which has been read. $ 

John Murray, of Shawnee (Ohio) Miners’ Association : 

“Our men are deeply interested in the bill against the importation of labor, 
and we expect Congress to do something to remedy the evil. There were seven 
hundred foreigners and seven hundred colored men brought to my district dur- 
ing a recent strike.” 

Fred Turner, of Philadelphia, Pa., secretary of the Knights of Labor, said: 

“ It is the universal sentiment that the bill of Mc. Foran should ba ed. 
The importation of foreign workmen is getting-as bad as that of the Chinese. 
We have not the slightest objection to their voluntary coming. The African 
slave was better of than are these psople under some of these contracts, The 
slave had sone one to look a‘ter his welfare: these people have not. We pre- 


senta petition to the committee containing 35,000 names of persons who pray for 
relief by the passage of a bill to remedy this matter,” 


Mr. Chairman, there is another gentleman whom I wish to quote to 
show theimportance of tariff reduction. Ata time when there was not 
one tithe the necessity or demand for tariff reduction that there is to- 
day, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. RANDALL] made a speech, 
in the Forty-seventh Congress, in which he used the following language, 
and made use of the following strong arguments in favor of a reduction 
in taxation; this, too, when we had outstanding, subject to the call of 
the Government, over $400,000,000 of bonds, and when the surplus was 
less than now: 


Itisequally true that excsssive taxation, even when it issuccessfal in securing 
revenue, is ultimately destructive of the sources of labor from which it is drawn, 
while at the same time it engenders extravagance, corruption,and decay. For 
when the Government sets the example of extravagance it is soon followed in 
every walk of life, and one doés not need to bs a prophet to foretell the general 
ruin which must inevitably result. Frugality and economy never destroyed 
anygovernment, while they have built up the most powerful empires the world 
has ever witnessed, 


And again in the same speech he says: 


The existing overflowing Treasury brings a demand for reduction of the tariff 
and internal-revenue taxes. In my opinion, in such a condition of our finances 
reduction of taxation should at once begin. Unnecessary taxation is injurious 
to the interests of the people in many directions. Government has no justifica- 
tion for the collection of burdensome taxes in excess of the sum nisite for 
the support of its proper administration, What have we seen in this Congress ? 
The excess of our resources h w induced the presentation of every conceivable 
scheme to deplete the Treasury, and our expenditures, unless checked in tim= 
will reach enormous proportions and bring back again, as prior to 1874, a satur 
nalia of extravagance and disgrace, 


Your committee have done the very things that it was stated then 


were necessary to be done. They have prepared a bill for the reduction - 


of internal-revenue and tariff taxes. Every bond that was subject to the 
call of the Government when that speech was made has been paid. 
Every dollar of indebtedness which can be discharged without the pay- 
ment of a high premium has been extinguished; vast accumulations 
have been piled up in the Treasury until its vaults are fairly bursting 
with money which ought to be in the channels of trade, till thereisabout 
$150,000,000 where there was only a small surplus. This House stands 
ready to make good the words which he used on thatoccasion. Itis ready 
to give the relief which he said the people were entitled to receive. We 
are ready and willing to remove the temptation to corrupt government 
which he said was always found ina plethoric Treasury. Weare ready 
to aid him in insuring to the people that ‘‘ frugality and economy ”’ 

which he said never ‘‘destroyed any government,” and to prevent that 
“saturnalia of extravagance and disgrace’? which he said characterized 
the period just anterior to 1874. 


CONSUMER PAYS TARIFF TAXES. 


It is insisted by some protectionists that the foreign manufacturer 
pays the taxes which are collected from imports. A greater fallacy 
was never attempted to be palmed off on the people. When goods reach 
the custom-house the importer pays the tariff dues; he then sells to 
the retail dealer for the original cost, the insurance, tariffs, and his 
commissions added. Upon all of these the retail dealer adds a per cent. 
to pay him for dealing in the goods, and with this per cent. added upon 
the tariff cost he sells to the consumer, who in the end pays every dol- 
lar, both of the original cost, insurance, tariffs, and the profits of the 
two dealers through whose hands they pass added. The tariff duties, 
therefore, increase by so much the price at which the consumer buys 


them. There would be more comfort in the transaction if the Govern- 
ment got the benefit of all the costs thus added. But it is estimated 
that for every dollar that is paid into the Treasury on imported goods 
there is paid to the manufacturers of this country five; so that the tariff 
taxation costs not only what is paid into the custom-house, but the in- 
cidental increase of expense upon all, or a greater part, of the dutiable 
goods made and consumed in the United States. 

The lowest estimate that can possibly be placed upon this increased 
cost of commodities to the people is hundreds of millions of dollars. 
I would like for some man versed in constitutional law to tell me un- 
der what clause of the Constitution a tax can be legally placed upon 
the people for any other purpose than the necessities of government. 
I would also be exceedingly gratified to have any man, be he constitu- 
tional lawyer or not, explain where is the justice in requiring one man 
to contribute a tax to make another man’s vocation pay. 

The following table will show what the increased cost added to these 
classes of articles of domestic manufacture has been by reason of the 
high tariff in one year: 


i ; Domestic Cost added 
Articles, Imports, 1887. | Duties. manufactures. | by tariff. 
=— = 
$50, 618, 985 | $20,713, 253 $296, 557, 685 $85, 000, 000 
}, 150,053 | 11,710,719 192, 090, 110 , 000, 000 
a OTA ssal 44,235,243 | 29,729, 717 267,252, 913 107, 000, 000 
E EEN YE A a a e or apa ada a ar 247, 000, 000 


The following, taken from the Million, further illustrates the cost to 
the people. I should state, however, that I have not had time to verify 
the calculations made: 


In default of information by Government efforts have been made by experts 
to make approximate calculations of the costof protection. Theaverage of such 
estimates is about $750,000,000 per annum, Some estimates excced a billion; few 
are so low as halfa billion dollarsa year. Perbaps the most elaborate antl one 
of the most careful and detailed estimates places the annual cost at $556,000,000, 
we poa assume this as approximately correct, though far below the average 
caleulation. : 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, the dutiable imports were $433,000,000 
and the duties about $194,500,000, or nearly 45 per cent. of such imports. 

The domestic production of dutiable goods exceeds the imports five or six 
times, We know that the manufacturers of dutiable goods, like all other men, 


get as high prices for their as they can. Ifthe duty be added to the price, 
as some contend, then the figures would stand thus: 

Domestic product of dutiable goods sees $2,440,000,000 
Enhanced price at 45 per cent., nearly tend «s. 1,100,000,000 


Suppose the enhanced price, however, to be half the duty. This would give 
the cregate of $550,000,000, 

In this calculation, however, as in most of the calculations, an important ele- 
ment has been omitted, namely: waste—the waste produced by misdirecting 
industry from natural channels into artificial. Few calculations lay proper stress 
on this very important element of price. In the cost of * protection" must be 
counted not ony the enhanced cost of the artificial products forced, but also of 
the natural products neglected, the price of which is thereby enhanced. Ina 
word, protection is a two-edged sword, working disastrously on tbe whole 
range of prices, 

Can any one doubt that a half billion a year thrown in to derange the natural 
channels of industry will affect that industry? Can any one doubt that a dut; 
of about 45 per cent.—equal to three or four profits—will draw people into arti- 
ficial industries, to the detriment of the natural? 

Suppose the effect on dutiable goods to be half the duty, say $550,000,009, and 
the enhanced price on the neglected goods to be half as great as the above, say 
$275,000,000, we should have as the cost of protection an aggregate of $825,000,000. 

But for our present purposes we shall omit the element of waste and take for 
a rage one of the lowest estimates of the enhanced price of dutiable goods 
only, 

Pe this view compare the cost of “incidental protection” with other big 

ings: 
Cost of all the State and Territorial governments combined.......... 
Ten times their combined cost...... 
of protection.......... aoinsdeevs-eerian 


Excess of cost of protection over ten times the combined cost of all the State 
and Territorial governments, $30,000,000 per annum. 
Take another view: 


Cost of the Federal Government ........ 
Cost of all the State governments..... 
Cost of all the county governments... 


Cost of protection. 


Leaving... 28, 000, 000 


as the excess of the cost of protection over the cost of all the governments of 
the Union, the States, the Territories, and the counties. 


One other view only. The tariff yielded— 


To Government... ` s. $19, 500, 000 
To protection . 550,000, 000 
a ett Rice aS rani Seg nn E e E Aaa ea T 855, 500, 000 


Protection gets $355,000,000 more than Government gets. Double what the 
tariff yields, and we have $389,000,000. And so protection gets $161,000,000 more 
than twice as much as Government. 


The following table, prepared with great care by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], shows these incidental expenses in detail: 
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Statement showing the amount of incidental taxes annually imposed on the people of the United States in the increased cost of home products by reason 
of discriminating duties on imported arlicles of like character, together with the value of such home products, the amount of wages paid and number 
of hands employed, and the imports and duties received thereon for the year 1882. 


è a Ki Loos go sz o 
a REECE igi = 
Merchandise imported during the Bn seat i ny FEG 
year ending June 30, 1882, fo EEE EE iE 4ang 
9a. - 
Articles affected by the tariff, 3° AeA BaS FE ER- 
za eno” € 3 & °S 
Se E238 O- 8. w ES 
a Sos § o 
ad valorem 235 bu SE eed EFF. 38s saees 
t Bh PORS Sas SFr = = = 
TNR Š 4 & | 4 
Per cent, Per cent. 
CODER WR ICN AF, carving RTE E AET CA 31. $117, 377,324 28,895 | $11,840,704 20 $23, 475, 464 
Earthenware and ware. KA 48, 42 632, 80, 674 18, 130, 403 45 14, 234, 539 
Metals—iron and steel and all metal manufactures.. ... 40.79 604, 553, 460 290,000 | 122,648,191 20 120, 910, 692 
Wood and wooden war 18, 37 811, 928, 884 185, 426 47,817,199 15 46, 789, 332 
Sugar and molasses. 52. 05 FOO MOCG: |. TEE EEA 40 4,846, 714 
TOBACCO «4 .se0se.-eresevee 73.03 118, 665, 366 81,809 25, 041, 257 25 29, 666, 341 
Cotton and cotton goods. 38. 67 210, 950, 383 170,363 | 45,614, 419 20 42, 190, 076 
Hemp, jute, and flax goods.. 29, 32 5,518, 866 4,329 1,238,149 20 1,108, 773 
Wool and woolens... 61.36 267, 182, 914 145, 341 47,351, 40 106, 873, 165 
Silk an goods. 58.73 41, 033, 045 28, 554 9, 146, 705 50 20,516,522 
ks, paper, ete 28.57 65, 960, 405 25, 274 9, 895, 20 12, 192,081 
Sundries 27.68 |, 699, 693 129, 881,399 20 133, 139, 938 
TAMA PEIE IEE EON EE N E ES A ADK ABA TBR RR 2, 440, 502, 649 463, 606, 049 |.......:200004| 556,988, 037 


Nore,—Planters’ product for 1880 was: Sugar, 196,759.200 pounds; molasses, 16,573,278 gallons. Number and wages of laborers not stated. 


DESTRUCTION OF AMERICAN SHIPPING. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another thing to which I wish to call atten- 
tion in passing to show thecalamitousresults which have followed this 
repressive policy. Under the rule of this Government before we at- 
tempted to exclude everything from our markets and forced the people 
to buy in the dearest markets, we had commerce carried on in American 
ships with all the nations of the earth. The American seaman was 
found in every port, the American vessel breasted the waves of all waters, 
and the American flag floated over the mastheads of hundreds of ships 
and thousands of seamen. We had conquered the lands and triumphed 
on the sea, and asked no people on earth to carry our commerce for us; 
but instead were en in successful rivalry in carrying on commerce 
between the other nations ofthe world. Glory, honor, and empire were 
ours. But whatis the situation to-day? The Secretary ofthe Treasury 
has stated it tersely in the following passage from his report: 

Thus it will be seen that our foreign commerce, carried in vessels of the 
United States, measured by its value, has moa declined from 75 per cent. in 
1856 to less than 14 per cent. in 1837. Even of this small percentage less than 
one-half was carried in steam-vessels bearing our flag. 

A citizen of the United States may buya foreign-built vessel in a foreign port ; 
he may put the United States flag upon it and trade with all the countries of 
the world eres his own, Our Government will protect him with all its power 
in such trade; but if he brings his ship with our flag upon it to one of our ports, 
our Government will confiscate it or impose prohibitory duties. He may, how- 
ever, put the flag of any other country on that same ship and bring it to his 
home without molestation by our Government; it is then protected by the 
power ofa foreign country, itis difficult to understand why it would not be 
well to so change our navigation laws as to allow foreign-built ships owned by 
our citizens to come and go between this and other countries while bearing the 
flag of the country of their owners. 

We have absolutely driven our carrying trade from our own peo- 
ple. Pretending to protect, we have done nothing but destroy; pre- 
tending to assist, we have only crushed our seafaring industry; pre- 
tending to be a friend of the American merchant marine, we have 
been its worst and deadliest enemy,and to-day we carry but 13 per cent. 
of our foreign commerce and pay millions to others to do our work for 
us; and yet gentlemen come here and propose to undo this work by sub- 
sidies out of the people’s Treasury. 

So extraordinary are our laws if a citizen of this Government buys 
a ship abroad and puts the flag of his own country on it and comesinto 
an American port his ship is seized by the United States authorities. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman allow me a word at this point ? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will yield to the gentleman in a moment. 

Whilst the Government does this, ifthesame citizen buys the same ves- 
sel and puts over it any other flag than his country’s, he is protected 
and may come into any port of this land. Where is the justice of this, 
where is the patriotism? For myself, I am wholly unable to see it. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Maine for a question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ido not want this question of the revival of the 
foreign carrying trade to drift into the rut of partisan tariff or free- 
trade discussion—— 

Mr. MCMILLIN. There isno danger thatit will get into any ‘‘rut’”’ 
where it does not belong; but where it does belong there it shall go. 

Mr. DINGLEY. We wantto get at the exact facts. The gentleman 
has suggested that at a certain period in the past, under another tariff 
policy, the foreign carrying trade of the United States was 75 per cent. 
of our exports and imports, and that now it is only 14 per cent. I de- 
sire to suggest, because it is important in this line, that it is true that 
in 1855—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does the gentleman want to ask a question? 

Mr. DJINGLEY. Certainly; a question right on this point. 


Mr. McMILLIN. 
for a speech. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I want to know whether it is not true that though 
in 1855 75} per cent. of the carrying trade of the United States was 
done by American vessels, yet in 1861 the proportion had declined to 
663 per cent.—a decline of about 9 per cent. in six years; so that the 
decline between 1855 and 1861, under the revenue tariff of which my 
friend has spoken, was as great per annum as it has been at any time 
since the war. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What is the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Task the gentleman whether he is not aware that 
such is the fact. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iam aware that under the laws which existed 
prior to 1861 we had our own ships carrying our own commerce. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the decline of our foreign carrying trade was 
as rapid from 1855 to 1861, under the revenue tariff of which the gentle- 
man has spoken, as it has been since the war under the protective tariff. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ladmitthat there wasaslight decline; but I deny 
that there was anything like the rot and decay that have been experi- 
enced under our present system. ; 

Mr. DINGLEY. The decline was as rapid, year by year, six years 
before the war as it has been since. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That I deny. Now, ‘‘turn about is fair play.” 
Let me ask you a question. Do you favor that policy which permits 
the United States to seize and confiscate the ship bought by the citizen 
of the United States in a foreign port, if it comes into our own ports, 


Well, ask your question; I do not want to yield 


‘but at the same time protects him if he ne somewhere else, and sails 
A 


under the flag of some other country ? pplause. ] 

Mr. DINGLEY. I favor the policy of confining American registered 
vessels to vessels built in this country—a policy which was inaugurated 
by Washington, and has continued in operation from that day until the 
present. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iwish to say to my friend from Maine that by 
his policy he declines, through the operation of statute law, to let us 
buy vessels abroad, and then by reason of other statutes, known as high 
tariff laws, puts it out of our power to build in this country for a cost 
that will enable our people to compete with those buying ships built 
elsewhere. He knows—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. I favor the Jaws with reference to the registration 
of American vessels that have existed from the time of Washington to 
the present day. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman knows that the tariff rates on ma- 
terials which enter into a ship are higher now than they were before the 
war. 

Mr. DINGLEY. ‘They are not so far as vessels for the foreign trade 
are concerned, I desire to say to my friend. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is iron no higher? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I wish to say—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. Isiron no higher? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let me say—— 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ican notyield ifthe gentleman declines to answer 
my questions after I have answered his. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Taking all the materials for a vessel for the foreign 
trade as they —— 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I can not yield further to the gentleman after de- 
clining to plainly answer my question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ah, but the gentleman asked me a question, and . 
refuses to allow me to answer. 
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Mr. McMILLIN. I must decline to yield; the gentleman wants to 
make a speech. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman must not ask questions to which he 
does not allow an answer. He has unlimited time—— 

Mr, McMILLIN. I must decline to yield. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the gentleman does not wish to give a false 
im ion in reference to this important matter ? 

Mr. MCMILLIN, I do not give any false impression. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let me answer. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But the gentleman has declined to answer me. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have not declined. ; 

Mr. McMILLIN. You can say if it is true or false, you know itor 
you do not know it. Now, is it not true thatthe iron which enters 
into the construction ofa ship in this country pays a higher rate of duty ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. If it is of iron—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. I am talking of the iron which enters into the 
construction of ships generally. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The iron which enters into the constraction of a 
wooden ship, such as we built exclusively before the war, pays less 
duty than before the war. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does not the gentleman know the cost of almost 
everything entering into the construction of a ship in this country is 
greater than it is in other countries? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Itwasbeforethe war. So faras the materials were 
iron, we could not have built iron ships then any more successfully in 
competition with the Clyde than we can now. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Isit not 33 per cent. higher? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It was as much higher before the war as it is now. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, the copper, the iron, the 
steel, and other materials which enter into the construction of a ship 
pay a higher rate of duty, and yet these same gentlemen complain that 
ship-building in this country costs more than it does in foreign coun- 
tries, and a cry comes up of the decay of our merchant marine while 
you refuse to give any remedy. 

Sad, sad to the patriotic heart is the reflection that we have sọ de- 
generated in our foreign carrying trade that when the American citi- 
zen goes to many of the ports of the world accredited as consul and 
desires once more to see the flag of his native land, he looks not out 
on the broad blue ocean! Alas, itis not there! He must turn sor- 
rowfully into his own room, delve down into the bottom of his own 
trunk and get out the Stars and Stripes he carried with him. 

Mr. Chairman, they propose to counteract the vicious and constrict- 
ing policy which has been followed for so many years by levying taxes 
upon those who liveinland to make the vocations of those who are en- 
gaged in the carrying trade pay. Commerce can not be restored in that 
way. It is futile to attempt it. So long as the American citizen can 
not fly the American flag on any vessel except those built in our ports— 
and has to pay 30 per cent. more to build his vessel than does the citi- 
zen of avy other country—so long will we be laboring under a disad- 
vantage which subsidy is inadequate to remedy. [Applause.] 

LABOR. 

Under what specious plea have we robbed the people, laborers and all? 
Under the pretense that it is for the benefit of the laboring men, The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] in the opening of this discussion 
made some illustrations, and quoted somestatistics, which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [ Mr. KELLEY ] never answered, and which the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] I predict, will notattempt toanswer. 

Mr, Chairman, we only have to make a few comparisons to show the 
utter fallacy of the claim of the protectionists that the high duties now 
existing were imposed or are kept for the benefit of the laboring man. 
I give the following table, compiled by Mr. Seaton, superintendent, 
from the Tenth Census, showing the value of various manufactured 
products in 1850 and the per cent. that the labor cost bears to the 
whole cost. I have also added for convenience the present and pro- 

tariff rates, from which ib will be seen that in no instance does 
the committee propose on these articles a duty less than the per cent. 
of labor cost that is contained in them. 


Tuble, compiled from Tenth Census, showing value of various manufactured 
products, per cent. of labor cost, rate of duty existing and proposed. 


Value of EF : E 
Mine o 3 
Industries. product. Labor. 3 4 Fr ag 
O $a 
g9 ` 
Per ct. | Per ct. 
$31, 792, 802 $6, 835, 218 21.5 47 30 
210, 950, 383 45,614, 419 21.6 50 40 
10, 078, 330 1, 981, 300 19.7 59 35 
5, 629, 240 1,255,171 22.3 43 A 
13, 292, 162 1,788, 258 13.5 70 35 
653, 900 44,714 6.8 194 97 
15, 393, 812 681, 677 4.4 54 21 
2, 184, 532 456, 542 20.9 50 35 
8,516, 569 1,893, 215 22,2 54 40 
160, 606, 721 25, 836, 392 16.1 70 40 
83, 549, 942 5,683, 027 16.9 68 40 


| duty of only 54 per cent, 


It will thus be seen that while the labor in carpets, leaving off frac- 
tions, is 21 per cent. of the cost, the tariff is 47 per cent. In cotton 
goods the labor is the same and the tariff 50 per cent. In wrought- 
iron pipe, labor is 13 per cent. and the tariff 70 per cent. In castor-oil, 
Jabor 6 per cent. and the tariff 194 percent. In wool hats, the labor is 
22 per cent. and the tariff 54 per cent. In woolen goods, labor is 10 
per cent. and the tariff 70 per cent. In worsted goods, labor is 16 per 
cent. and the tariff 68 per cent. I do not blame manufacturers and 
capital for wanting to form a partnership with the laboring man when 
such a small per cent. of all the cost is labor when compared with the 
rate of duty imposed, 

COMPLAINTS OF THE MINORITY. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen who signed the minority report com- 
plain of the manner in which the bill under consideration was prepared. 
J hazard nothing in saying that if their wishes in this regard had been 
complied with, and an attempt made to do all the work in full com- 
mittee at odd times when the House was not in session June would 
have reached us without any biil before this House; for it will be re- 
membered that when a request was made for the committee to sit dur- 
ing the sessions of the House it was opposed by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], a member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Whatright have they to complain? The question is not how, 
when, or where the bill was prepared, but what is the bill? Is it good 
or bad? They are in no attitude to complain in any event, because it 
is a well-known fact that the very gentlemen who signed the minority 
report in 1883 railroaded through Congress a bill which was not only 
never prepared by the Ways and Means Committee of the House, as is 
contemplated by the Constitution, but was never read in the Honse of 
Representatives. The tariff law which we now seek to amend thus 
became a law without the members of Congress ever having heard or 
read it. Hence I say they are in no attitude to criticise anybody for 
any method adopted in the consideration of a tariff bill. 

TNCONSISTENCIES OF PRESENT LAW. 

Mr. Chairman, the minority complain at whatthey are pleased to call 
the inconsistencies in the bill. Let those inconsistencies be what they 
may, they are not a tenth nora hundredth part of those found under the 
present law, which these gentlemen helped to force upon the country. 
Let us take a few illustrations. Woolen yarns bear a duty of 69 per 
cent.; the higher-priced cloths of wool bear a duty of only 68 per cent., 
the cheaper dress goods aduty of 67 percent., and the higher 59 per cent., 
while the ready-made clothing into which the cloths are made bears a 
Take wool; let it be scoured, carded, spun, 
woven, and made into cloth by the carding process, and it bears aduty 
ranging from 68 to 89percent. But take the same wool, wash it, orscour 
it as you did before, and comb it, so that when spun and woven it is 
worsted cloth, and it bears a less rate of duty than is imposed on wool- 
ens. Whoever saw a more glaring inconsistency in a tariff bill than 
this? Nor is this confined to woolen goods. Look to cotton goods. 
Colored tarlatan has a duty of 250 per cent., while ruchings, that are 
made therefrom, bear a duty of only 35 per cent. Come down to the 
metal schedule. Hoop-iron not thinner than No, 20 bears a duty of 47 
per cent., while cotton-ties, made of this same hoop-iron, bear a duty 
of only 35 per cent. Pig-iron bears a duty of $6.72 per ton, while die- 
blocks, etc., made of pig-iron, bear a duty of only $6.04 per ton. In 
this way, and by this kind of “tinkering,” almost every worsted estab- 
lishmentin the country claims to have been on the verge of bankruptey 
since 1883, when the iniquitous tariff under which we are now living 
was adopted. 

If these gentlemen had attempted to put a premium upon the closing 
up of establishments on this side of the waters and opening them on the 
other, they could not have been more effectual than they have been by 
this inconsistent, incongruous tariff which we are now trying to amend; 
and yet they complain that there is not consistency in the bill which 
we present. There is another fault to be found with the present tariff 
law which we have striven to remedy by the bill which we present for 
your adoption. In almost every schedule of the present law it will be 
observed that the coarser the goods and the more likely they are to be 
worn or used by those in the humbler walks of life the higher the rate 
of duty fixed upon them; and the converse, of course, follows, that the 
more luxuriant the article the lower the rate of duty. We have at- 
tempted in the tariff which we present for your adoption to so frame 
it that the tax would bear most heavily upon luxuries and those things 
without which the people can live, rather than upon the necessaries of 
life. Hence we have reduced the tariff on the metal schedule, but have 
not lowered it on jewelry; we have reduced it on woolen goods, and 
have not lowered it on silks; and we have reduced it on sugar and taken 
it off of salt, but have not made one farthing of reduction on liquors, 
wines, etc. 

Sir, there is an objection to our economic training of the day that 
may be justly urged. That is, the tendency to inculcate in the people 
concerning tariffs and almost everything else a desire for paternal gov- 
ernment. Weare striving to teach our people concerning tariffs and 
almost everything else that they can not prosper in their business pur- 
suits without they are fortified by United States statutes; we are trying 
to inculcate in them the belief that upon Congress depends the amount 
of their wages, the number of hours which they shall labor and their 
prosperity or adversity in their industrial pursuits, There never yet 
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was an assemblage of lawmakers wise enough to devise laws which 
should control and regulate these things with perfect satisfaction to all. 
They must be left to their own best regulation. They are controlled 
best when they are controlled least. What is the result of this teach- 
ing? When you teach the people to look to government to do this you 
teach them to look for that in which they must inevitably be disap- 
pointed; and when the disappointment comes, believing that govern- 
ment is to blame for all the calamities that overtook them, they first 
become dissatisfied with it, then get tobe lukewarm toward it, and may 
finally hate it. 

Woe will betide the day when the laboring people of the United States 
come to believe that Congress, and it alone, can give them prosperity or 
adversity in their industrial pursuits. It is better to follow the old doc- 
trine of the fathers, to protect the citizen in his life, his liberty, and his 

ursuit of happiness, and leave him to do the balance unhampered by 
legislative restraint and undeluded by demagogic flattery and folly. 
I now and then am most profoundly disgusted by hearing some man, 
while sawing the air with his hands and splitting the ears of the ground- 
lings with his tongue, proclaim that the American citizen can not stand 
the least competition with the men of other countries. I am an 
American born, and an American by instinct, and an American in all 
my affections, and I am never going to do the people of the United 
States the injustice to suppose that God ever created a race of human 
beings on this earth who can successfully put down the American citizen 
in his race for supremacy inallthatisright. [Applause.] I do not be- 
lieve itnow; I never will believe it until I shall have seen it tried and 
demonstrated that I am wrong; and he does himself injustice, he does 
his sires injustice and his sons injustice, who holds to the doctrine that 
we are ageneration of pygmies to be overridden by other people with- 
out we have Congressional legislation to aid us. 

Sir, protectionists are peculiarly unfortunate in the different argy- 
ments to which they resort to accomplish the same end. With seem- 
ingly bland simplicity, they tell the workman that he wants protection 
inorder to give him higher wages. They turn round and in the same 
breath tell the citizen who pays these taxes that he wants protection 
for the purpose of giving him cheaper clothes; for, they say, ‘‘ home 
competition inevitably does this. They tell the manufacturer he 
wants it to give him greater profits. How the same law 1s going to 
give cheaper clothes to the poor man, higher wages to the laboring 
man, and greater profit to the manufacturer they do not deign to show. 
But it is not for the laboring man that this claim is really made; it is 
not for the man who pays the taxes that it is made; but it is corporate 
capital dieguised as the ‘‘friend of the laboring man and the tax- 
payer” that is making this argument. It will not be denied by any 
that we have the most fruitful and fertile soil, combined with the most 
genial climate in the world. We have, taken as a class, the most in- 
dustrious people and the highest inventive genius in the world. There 
is no country on the earth that takes so few of its young men from the 
industrial callings to go into the military and naval service as does 
ours. These things being so, is the day not at hand or fast approaching 
when all of this energy, this inventive genius, this freedom to work in 
industrial pursuits, will not be satisfied or prosperous in simply mak- 
ing what it can eat and wear? 

EXTEND OUR MARKETS, 

No, sir, we must have other aud broader markets. I say to-day to 
those living on the coasts that to them will first come the calamities of 
arestricted market. Inthe early history of the country our large cities 
were stretched along the coast, and those in the interior labored under 
great disadvantages. But railroads have changed our commerce, and 
just inside of this line of border cities have sprang up other cities 
which are as prosperous and promising as those on the seacoast. They 
are rapidly taking the trade from the seacoast, and those who live upon 
the outskirts will soon find their only refuge from decay will be upon 
the broad ocean, and there they will have to turn. They can not al- 
ways beat down their neighbors in their own markets. They have to 
get out in the world or go down in the conflict. The time will come 
when New England will not be able to buy cotton in the South, man- 
ufacture it 1,200 miles away, pay two transportations, and sell it in 
competition with mills ranning beside the cotton-fields. 

Sir, take my own State as anillustration. Weare far in the interior. 
Originally we were a fine market for the products of Pennsylvania and 
the Eastern manufactures, but to-day we are doing much of our own 
manufacturing. Instead of going abroad for commodities we are send- 
ing them abroad. We are sending our marble from ocean to ocean; we 
are shipping ourcoke hundreds of miles; our iron carried through Pitts- 
burgh is being sold as far east as Boston, and the generation is now 
here that will behold the auctioneer from Alabama and Tennessee 
standing upon the custom-house steps of the city of Pittsburgh auction- 
ing off pig-iron in sight of furnaces from which the smoke is no longer 
curling. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a piece of steel made by the Hen- 
derson process at Birmingham, Ala., out of our Southern iron, high in 
phosphorus, at a cost, as the president of the works tells me, of $18 a 
ton. American pluck, energy, and inventive genius again triumphant ! 

Mr. WHEELER. And the phosphorus in the iron will almost pay 
for making the steel. [Applause.] 


Mr. McMILLIN. Yes, I am told so. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yes, for a question, but not for a speech. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. We have no objection to the auctioneer 
going from Alabama and Tennessee; but we do object to his going from 
England or some other country to Tennessee. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side. ] 

Mr. McMILLIN. Fret not yourself, He can never come South, I 
assure you. 

I regretted to hear the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
speak of the fact we have not further developed in the South. I do 
not recur to the past for any purpose, except for the lesson of wisdom 
which it teaches. God forbid that in my heart there should be found 
a corner deep enough or dark enough to wish misfortune to any quarter 
of this glorious country. [Applause.] Iam for every foot of it, wher- 
ever that glorious flag floats [pointing to the flag over the Speaker’s 
desk] or our eagle soars. [Prolonged applause.] Sir, in contemplat- 
ing what has already been done there, I am not surprised that we have 
done so little, but I am astonished we have doneso much. When the 
war closed we had eleven millions of people in the South. Andof the 
eleven millions, the combined wealth of six millions of them above 
indebtedness would not have bought one suit of clothes. To-day we 
stand triumphant over misfortune. I recurto this not to criticise any, 
but to rejoice with all. [Applause. ] 

On the gloomy outlook for 

NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURES 


I quote from a gentleman who lives in New England, a very distin- 
guished diplomat under the last administration—I mean the Hon. 
James Russell Lowell. [Laughter and applause on the Republican 
side.] He was a diplomat and the representative of your administra- 
tion accredited to the Court of St. James. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. Benedict Arnold was a major-general in the Conti- 
nental Army. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. McMILLIN. My friend from Pennsylvania has shown by his 
interruption and speech that he lives in the past and the past only. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes; and you will, too, when you get to be as old 
asIam. [Applause.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. My sincere hope is that the gentleman’s years 
may be lengthened out for many summers yet. [Applause. ] 

I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read an extract from a speech made 
in New York on the 13th instant by Mr. Lowell, whose name has 
aroused so much ire on the other side of the Chamber. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

All that reasonable men contend for now is the reduction of the tarifin such 
a way as shall be least hurtful to existing interests, most helpful to the con- 
sumer, and, above all, as shall practically test the question whether we are bet- 
ter off when we get our raw material at the lowest possible prices. I think the 
advocates of protection have been unwise, and are beginning to see that they 
are unwise in shifting the ground of debate. They have set many people to 
asking whether robbing Peter to pay Paul is a method equally economical for 
both parties, and whether the bad policy of it be not all the more flagrant in 
proportion as the Peters are many and the Pauls few? Whether the Pauls of 
every variety be not inevitably forced into an alliance offensive and defensive 
aguinst the Peters? Whether if we are taxed for the payment of a bounty to 
the owner of a silver mine we should not be equally taxed to make a present 
to the owner of wheat fields, cotton fields. tobacco fields, which are the most 

roductive gold mines of this country? Whether the case of protection is not 
ike that of armored ships, requiring ever thicker plating as the artillery of 
competition is perfected ? 

I confess I can not take a cheerful view of the future of that New England I 
love so well, when her leading industries shall be gradually drawn to the South, 
as they infallibly will be, by the great cheapness of labor there. It is not pleas- 
ant to hear that called the American system which has succeeded in abolishing 
our foreign commerce. It is even less pleasant to hear it advocated as being for 
the interest of the laborer by men who imported cheap labor till it was forbidden 
by law. That protection has been the cause of our material prosperity is refuted 
by the passage I have quoted from Burke, 

> * > + * * * 

Of the surplus in the Treasury Iwill only say tbat it hasalready shown itself 
to be an incitement to every possible variety of wasteful expenditure, and, there- 
fore, of demoralizing Jobbery. and that it has again revived that theory of grand- 
motherly government which is most hostile to the genius of our institutions, 
and which soonest saps the energy and corrodes the morals of the people. 


Mr. McMILLIN. Lest I should forget it let me now answeranother 
of the positions taken, upon which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
laid great stress in his speech a few days ago. It will be remembered 
that he stated that by indirection the committee had placed iron ore and 
coal on the free-list. That is absolutely without any just foundation. 


It was not the purpose of the committee to do it, it did not attempt to 


do it, and has not done it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Well, that is adifference of opinion. 

Mr. McMILLIN. A difference of opinion. Yes, and I will put the 
statement of the case before the House in such alight that there can be 
no honest difference of opinion upon it. 

I read from the present law: s 

Iron ore, including manganiferousiron ore, also the dross or residuum from 
burnt pyrites, 75 cents per ton. 

This the committee has left untouched. 

s Under another section the following is found, which was made freo 
y us: 

Mineral substances in a crude state and metals unwrought, not specially enus 

merated or provided for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


1888. 
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Now, it will be remembered that those things which we did not 
touch in that law are left as the law now provides. That is the basis 
on which the bill is framed and upon which we expect it to be sus- 
tained. 

Mr, O’FERRALL. Iunderstood the gentleman to state that it was 
not the intention of the Ways and Means Committee to affect the pres- 
ent tariff on iron ore, manufactured iron, and coal. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I had reference to iron ore and coal in my re- 
marks. Some manufactured irons are reduced, but not ore or coal. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Then with reference to iron ore and coal. Will 
the gentleman answer this question in that connection: If it shall be 
determined upon an examination of the bill that there is any uncer- 
tainty upon that question, is the committee willing to so amend the 
bill as to remove all uncertainity? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Not only willing, but we will do it. It was 
never intended to do anything different from that. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has not taken in the full scope of the situation, I think. 
He will remember that under existing law there were two classifica- 
tions of ore, the one which I read and this one which he says has the 
effect to let in free coal and ore. 

Mr. KELLEY. In connection with two other clauses. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will read the law, because I propose to lay the 
whole question before the House exactly as it is: 


Mineral substances in a crude state, and metals unwrought, not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


That is the presentlaw. Now, we changed that; but the other clause 
quoted was not touched. But it will be noticed that we made the 
change— 

Mineral substance in a crude state, and metals unwrought, not specially enu- 
merated or provided for— 

Are placed upon the free-list. We left out the words ‘‘in this act,” 
so that it does not affect the other classification, and to prevent it from 
doing so. 

Mr. BAYNE. But what do you make of the proposition on page 
59, where it provides: 

And all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the other requirements and 
provisions of this act are also hereby repealed 

Mr. MCMILLIN. My friend will remember we only affect those 
things named in the bill, and the provision relating to iron-ore is not 
named—therefore is not affected by the bill, therefore not inconsist- 
ent with the bill, and therefore not repealed by the clause he cites. 

Why, my friend will bear witness that we do not touch the duty on 
jewelry, for instance, in this bill; and yet it would not be claimed that 
that provision he has cited would have reference to jewelry and put it 
on the free-list. We do not touch wines or liquors, and they can not 
be claimed to be on the free-list. We do not touch the silk schedules, 
and yet they are left right where they were. And so I might go on 
through the bill. Many luxuries we have not lowered, and they re- 
main as in the existing law, notwithstanding the repealing clause read 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE]. Thisis an amend- 
ment to existing law, and therefore the classification in the existing law 
remains unless specifically amended or altered by this bill. 

Mr. BAYNE. I think this does more than that. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Well, the gentleman can explain it in his own 
time, I can not consent to detain the House longer on this point. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I regret very much to have to decline, but Ihave 
detained the House too long—— 

Mr. CANNON. I only wanted toask, if the gentleman is in favor of 
cheap heat for the people why not put coal on the free-list, and also, 
if in favor of free raw material, why not put iron ore there? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Ah! there are some things you can do and some 
things you can not. .[Laughter.] But, to beserious, I will state to the 
gentleman from Illinois that our iron ore and our coal are so universally 
distributed that it can not be claimed that it would make a farthing’s 
difference in the cost of these commodities to the people if they were 
made free. 

Mr. CANNON, Well, that is an astonishing admission on the part 
of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. You touch manufactured iron, however. 

Mr. McMILLIN. We tried to give the relief to the people that 
they needed as far as it was in our power to aid them, and did lower 
duties on many iron products. : 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Then if youdo that you would put iron and coal 
on the free-list. You fail to reduce the raw material but you reduce 
the manufactured material. 

Mr. McMILLIN. We reduce in some cases, not in others. We 
made no reduction that we believed would interfere with or destroy 
the industries of the people. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me again? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I can not trespass upon the time of the House 
much longer. I have now spoken nearly two hours, and although the 
House has been very kind to me I must not abuse its favor. More 
than $10,000 of surplus has gone into the Treasury while I have been 
speaking, to be locked up, and we must hasten on. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Iam sorry. I hope $10,000 more will go. 
ways like to listen to the gentleman. 


I al- 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Ithank my friend for his compliment, 
TRUSTS AND POOLS. 


Sir, let that deluded statesman who believes that the high duties 
which we have thrown around our country can ever insure to the peo- 
ple low prices for commodities behold the situation to-day. For 
years we have had these halls ringing with statements that by and by 
home competition would give us the lowest possible prices. The welkin 
has been made to ring with this declaration iterated and re.terated, 
until even those who first proclaimed it have almost gotten to believe 
it. But look at our unfortunate situation and let this delusion be dis- 
pelled. While the Government has thrown up its tariff walls without, 
monopolists have joined hands within for the purpose of putting up 
prices and plundering the people through the devices known as trusts, 
pools, and combines. 

Mr. FORAN. Will the gentleman permit me toask him how under 
this bill it is possible to prevent the formation of trusts either in this 
or in other countries? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iam glad my friend asked that question. It is 
easy of elucidation. You can not absolutely prevent the formation of 
the trusts, but you make it vastly more difficult for them to control as 
you extend the area over which they are to operate. 

Mr, FORAN. Another question. Is it not true that the only rem- 
edy for trusts is competition ? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Why, competition does not amount to a straw 
when they get together and determine with each other that they will 
not compete, and that they will close up every new establishment that 
starts and refuses to join the trust. 

Mr. Chairman, we have the steel-rail trust, which cost the peo- 
ple of this country last year millions of dollars. It is not a trust to 
increase production, but to restrict it; it is not a trust to give cheaper 
commodities to the people, but to put bigger profits into the pockets 
of the monopolists. It has closed furnaces that were successfully run- 
niug; it has, aided by the tariff, increased by more than $1,000 the 
cost of every mile of railroad built in the United States for the last five 
years; it has thrown men out of employment and broken up the means 
of living of thousands of workingmen. Why, even the existence 
of this trust has been denied; but listen to this quotation from the 
Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Association, a paper printed 
in the interests of the iron and steel producers of the United States, 
and at their cost, 

Under the head ‘American iron market for steel rails” we find the 
following: 

STEEL RAILS, 

One of the makers reports sales during the week ng 6,000tons, Out- 
side of this no transactions whatever are reported, and the marketis extremely 
dull both East and West. The of control has decided upon an increase 


in the allotment of 200,000 tons, which will relieve the pressure on some of the 
Eastern mills. 


It would seem from this very business-like statement that the ‘‘ board 
ofcontrol’’ isnot misnamed, and absolutely controls the outpatof steel 
rails in this country. It determines when it shall be increased and 
when restricted, being careful only to maintain prices up to the cost of 
foreign goods with the duty added. 

Have the gentlemen of the minority proposed anything better? Have 
they framed a bill to be adopted in lieu of ours? Have they told the 
House and the country what remedy they recommend for the evils 
which all admit to be upon us? No,sir. They are mute as to a rem- 
edy; they are dumb as to relief. 

I tell them that policy will never win with a tax-ridden, a monop- 
oly-oppressed people, a people weighed down by a trust, a pool, a com- 
bine-bound people. This is not a do-nothing occasion. Ours is not a 
do-nothing people. I have no fear, Mr. Chairman, concerning the ulti- 
mate result of this conflict between the people and the “pool.” I 
have no fear as to the outcome in the contest between the country and 
the combine. I have no apprehension as to who will be victor in the 
battle about to be waged between legitimate taxation and that oppress- 
ive taxation which is invoked to aid trusts and make pooling profita- 
ble. The people have waited long and patiently. But at last they are 
aroused. Their voice comes thundering through these halls demanding 
reduction of taxes. ‘‘Justice has had to travel with a leaden heel, but 
is ready to strike with an iron hand.” The procession for the relief of 
the tax-payer is moving. There are but two places about this pro- 
cession—one after it, the other underit. Seek to-day, sirs, whether 
you prefer to follow and aid it, or go down under it and be crushed 
by it. [Prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. BURROWS rose. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire toask the gentleman from Michigan to yield 
to mefive or ten minutes that I may refer to the act of the 4th of July, 
1864, and ask that a portion of my speech in favor of the bill to pro- 
hibit contract labor may appear in the RECORD to-morrow morning. I 
think five minutes will be sufficient for my purpose. 

The act of 4th of July, 1864, was an act of humanity to restrain a 
custom that had prevailed in colonial days. I grew up among people 
who were brought from Germany under contract and were known to 
everybody as Redemptioners, because they had been sold to pay the 
expenses of the passage. Every gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
confirm the correctness of this statement. } 

On the 4th of July, 1864, we were engaged in a contest with the 
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in a very unruly and obstreperous 


Democratic party; it was behavi 
t ha and its suppression was depleting 


manner. I arms in its han 
our mines and factories of labor. 

Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana. Irise to a question of privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'NEALL, of Indiana. I regret to disturb the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, but I ask if he is notvout of order? 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Michigan has yielded to the 
gentleman from P lvania. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is it out of order to refer to the facts of history 
in this House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. KELLEY. We were importing labor from every country from 
which we could get it to keep our machinery going and send our citi- 
zens down to conquer the Democracy. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KELLEY. I will if you get my time extended. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Icannot promise that. But I ask the gentleman, 
if that was his object why did he not repeal such a law at that time? 
Why did he keep it until twenty years afterwards ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, hold your horses. The act repealed itself when 
Johnny came marching homeand went at once to work in mine, furnace, 
or factory. We put a check upon that work by passing an act which au- 
thorized the President to appoint a commissioner, who should super- 
vise the steamships and prevent the cruelty of which immigrants com- 
plained, and who should see that they should make no contract that 
should bind them for more than twelve months. 

Tt was an act in defense of labor as well as of the unity and honor of 
the country. Here it is on page 386 of the United States Statutes at 
Large, volume 13. Gentlemen may read it for themselves, President 
Arthur signed the bill ing the contract law. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman pardon me for reminding him 
that the repealing clause, which made it effective by requiring ships to 
earry back immigrants free of charge and prohibiting them from ever 
again entering our ports, was signed by President Cleveland ? 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman is referring to the anti-Chinese legis- 
lation. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Foran] had a bill which was 
under discussion on June 19, 1884, to prohibitcontract labor. I was not 
on the committee that reported the bill. But the floor was yielded to 
me in my own right, and I give as a part of my remarks what I said 
on that occasion: 

Ihave, Mr. Speaker, heard the word “ socialism ” whispered around me, and as 
loudly on the other side of the House when I went over to hear more clearly 
what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Foran] was saying. Sir, when the law- 
makers of the United States, national, State, and munici shall fail to regard 
and provide for the social well-being of the laboring c , there will be an 
end to enlightened republican institutions, and instead of property being made 
safe by the sympathies of intelligent and aspiring laborers dwelling around the 
capitalists and property-owners, firi will, by the importation of cheap labor in 
the persons of the worst classes of the least enlightened states of Europe, cou- 
vert every industrial center into a nest of vipers and ferocious wild beasts. 
There is no law of nature that will exclude all the horrors which characterized 
the outbreak of 1793 and the French Revolution from any part of American 
soil when the masses of the American ple have been degraded to the 
condition in which the French toilers then were. 

The safety of capital and of enterprise in this country is not found in a stand- 
ing army, for we have none. It is not found in armed police, coextensive with 
the country, or even with our great industrial centers, for we have it not, and 
we have not the means of providing such protective age Our Army, for 
the protection of order and social well-being, is found in well-housed, sufficiently 


fed, reasonably well educated, hopeful, and aspiring working people; and while 
we maintain these conditions we shall continue to demonstrate to the world 


Ideclaremyselfto bea socialist. Though born tocom veafiiuence, [learned 

in early childhood the hardships of the work-shop. I knew whatit was to work 

for what were then mone waats —_ avery young copy: r—Is; of nearly 
& week, an 


sixty years do d to find my way of the year to the 
place ofmy Ia eia the light of oilJamps furnished b; ea ii ali know- 
clock. 8. Somewha 


But, sir, looking back upon that period, I see that 
which does einar in thsi 
on 


y-day between te wae and labor, 


that has ee us aà bill that may be amended into a competent one. 
I have looked upon the misery of the British, French, Belgian, German, and 
d ict the suffering of 


pointed to could 
be found in this country. 
I painfully admit that specimens of them all can be found in this country. 


The only answer I can make is that they are not general here as are else- 
where. They are merely seminal here; there they are in full fruition; there 
t are not only germinal, but you will find them blooming everywhere you 
fin on at all condensed. p 

Itis our duty to guard against their spread while we may, Let us avail our- 
selves of every means by which we may inspire with hope and ambition the 
poor ers who have come to ourshores or have been thrust upon them by 
speculating contractors and have drifted into the tenement houses and cellars 
of New York and elsewhere. Do not Jet us permit avarice to add to their num- 
bers. Do not let ns gratify the greed of Pole, Italian, or Slay by welcoming to 
the ae of oe x rers san and pecpeneey the abet ns of East- 
ern and Southern Europe. not let us permit capitalists, whether 
making glass, or coke, or iron, or any other product, to herd together men and 
women who seem to be without a clear recognition of social or moral distinc- 
tions between the sexes, if we may judge from their daily life and the manner 
in which Aca inhabit indiscriminately their large but unfurnished sleeping 
apartmen 

Can we prohibit such immigration? We have the general-welfure clause put 
at us every now and again. And should I fail to find the power elsewhere in 
the Constitution, I would invoke the general-welfare clause in behalf of the 
laborers of the country. : 

General welfare? Shall we not under that clause protect the entire estate 
of millions of good men and true? For what is our Army but to drive back 
Indian and other invaders of our frontiers, and to thus poteet the property of 
citizens, to re-establish order when riot breaks forth; in short, to care for the 
general welfare when it is threatened? 

When the great Bonaparte found himself lawmaker, not only for France, but 
for a large part of continental Europe, he told the savans and legislators that a 
new form of property had come into existence, and that they must care for itas 
they had cared for capital invested in land or other possessions. That new form 
of property was labor. Sir, what isthe laborer’s estate? It is the skill he has 
acquired in an “art, trade, or mystery,” as the old-fashioned indenture of ap- 
prenticeship had it. It is the force of his will and the power of his thews and 
sinews. It is the education he has gathered in our publie schools or elsewhere. 
It is his ability to convert one or several things into another thing or others, and 
thus to add to the convenience of the citizen and the wealth of the country. 
These constitute his estate, and if we allow traitorsat home and invading hordes 
from abroad to rob him of this, we fail to regard the social condition of our 
masses and permit them to be despoiled of their estate. 

I have no difficulty and shall have none in finding arguments enough to sup- 
port a well-matured bill which shall propose to accomplish the objects indi- 
cated in this one. I have said that the want and suffering and the vice and 
crime extreme poverty engenders are simply more rare in this country than in 
others. But with the present scale of importing laborers, with the eagerness 
which we display for cheap goods and our willingness to redace the wages of 
labor in order to get cheap goods, combined with causes which can not be con- 
trolled, we are inviting the woes that attach to labor abroad and will inevitably 
are a development of them in this country more rapid than has oceurred in 

urope. 

The appui between our very rich and very poor people is wider than that 
in other ds, England has no man whose ions will compare with 
those of several citizens of New York. We do not know what the possessions 
of our people are. A newly-discovered mine, a new application of science, or 
an invention often makes a millionaire. We have had some specimens of the 
influence such men may exert recently reported through the police papers, and 
the reports of divorce courts of the gross sensuality in which some of our mill- 
ionaires spend their time and money; that many of the pa from one end of 
the country to the other have gratified the vanity of an old debauchee by re- 
porting his own testimony as to bestialities with dependent women that might 
shame a savage is my justification for alluding to this aspect of the question, 
When such fortunes as are now ting in thiscountry comeinto hands 
of such beings as the vulgar dot who has sought this unsayory notoriety it 
is no wonder that as his millions aggregate, the poor about him, if they do not- 
starve, livein hopeless poverty. Yes,sir; the ons of capital are ter 
and more sudden here than abroad, and we all know the power of wealth when 
dealing with masses of bungry rers, 

Again, sir, women and children are more rapidly engrossing our skilled labor 
than they are in other lands. While I have much to say against the British Gov- 
ernment, Ihave, thank God, this to say in her behalf, that in the last few years 
she has permitted no more women orgirlsto go into coal oriron mines, and has 
greatly reduced the number of females employed at the mouth of the coal-pits 
and on trains that carry coal. And what is more,she keeps, under the super- 
intendence of the metropolitan school board, a corps of inspectors who will par 
mit no boy or girl under fourteen years of age who has not passed the 
standard in a public school to work an hour for wages in any or factory. 
We have no such wise provisionsasthese, Sir, our machinery (which, as Isaid, 
is man-superseding) increases more rapidly than that ofany other land. Almost 
all their machinery abroad, outside of the textile industries, is either ours in fact 
or made under our patents. So that if Congress and the State Legislatures be 
not quick to check the downward progress of our laboring classes they may 
find it too late to do it “decently and in order.” 


T ask permission to print my remarks at length in to-morrow’s REC- 
ORD in response to the aspersions of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
I will add that it was Mr. Arthur and not Mr. Cleveland who signed 
that law. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will have leave to print in the RECORD the remarks to 
which he has referred. 

There was no objection. 4 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, It costs something to maintain a 
Government for 60,000,000 of people. The Secretary of the Treasury 
estimates that it will require $326,530,000 to meet the probable obli- 
gations of the Government during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1888, and ending June 30, 1889. These liabilities must be discharged. 
The anticipated income of the Government for the same period from 
sources other than taxation is as follows: 


From sales of public lands.............. 0, 000, 000. 00 
From national banks.............000+6+ 2,000, 000. 00 
From interest and sinking fund, Pacific railways........... 2, 000, 000. 00 
From customs fees, fines, penalties, &e........... 1, 150,000, 00 
From fees consular, letters patent, and lands. 3, 500, 000, 00 
From sales of publie property.......-...... 300,000.00 
roms BAN OOA pobila n 150. 000: 00 
From or surveyi. ublic , 000. 
From revenues of the District of Colum! 2, 400, 000, 00 
From miscellaneous sources... e .. 4,500, 000, 00 
Aggregating the sum of ODLY........ssece0erereercesseneeeressessssserres 35, 000, 000. 0D 
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t 
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Deducting this amount from the estimated needs of the Government 
and there will remain $291,530,000 to be provided for. There are but 
two ways of raising this sum—one by a loan, the other by taxation. A 
proposition to borrow in times of peace and reasonable prosperity would 
excite universal derision. Taxation therefore is the only legitimate 
recourse. But this is already provided for by law. The Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury estimates that at the present rate of taxation there will 
flow into the Treasury of the United States during the next fiscal year 
from— 


Internal revenue SOUFCES .......-..ccceccserecenescsses sererscessenessssecanencsesaesesees $120, 000, 000 
MR Ar 6s chiens sic E E E E r E A E o OCs OOO. 
Aggregating the sum of NEEE PLIA RILALE P A E DVEINS „ 348, 000, 000 


an amount in excess of the estimated needs of the Government of 
$56,470,000. Fifty-six millions and a half in round numbers, there- 
fore, measures the surplus which will be accumulated in the Treasury 
during the next fiscal year if the present rate of taxation be continued 
and the appropriations for governmental expenses shall equal the es- 
timates of the Secretary. It is probable, however, that the full sum 
of $326,530,000 will not be appropriated. If the estimates of the Sec 
retary for the next fiscal year are cut to the basis of expenditures for 
the current year, namely, three hundred and nine millions and a half, 
the surplus in the Treasury will be increased to seventy-three mill- 
ions a a half. 

Seventy-five millions, therefore, is the fullest measure of the surplus’ 
which will be accumulated in the Treasury during the next fiscal year 
at the present rate of taxation and expenditures. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that this estimate is based upon the assumption that 
the Democratic party is to take no thought of the Republic beyond its 
absolute needs. There is to be no provision for growth, for advance- 
ment, for the uplifting of the nation. Our 10,000 miles of seacoast 
exposed to foreign assault are to remain defenseless. Our Navy and 
merchant marine is to languish and decay. Fruitful fields, inviting 
commercial venture and giving promise of enlarged trade, are not to be 
occupied, Our vast system of internal improvements is to be neglected. 
The dark shadow of ignorance resting upon the people like a pall, pre- 
cluding the possibility of good citizenship, is not to be lifted. The 
full measure of our just obligations to the defenders and preservers of 
the Republic is not to be discharged. In a word, this calculation is 
upon the hypothesis that the Democratic party is to use no more money 
than is necessary to keep the soul and body of the national life to- 

ther. 

ART such to be the settled policy of the Democratic party, there 
will be in the Treasury at the end of the next fiscal year seventy-five 
millions beyond the requirements for such a purpose. 

That the accumulation of such a'surplus must be averted there can 
be no question. A constantly accruing and ever increasing surplus not 
only invites to profligacy, but insures swift financial disaster. There 
can be, therefore, no conflict of opinion but that there must be such a 
modification of our tax laws as willinsurea reduction of revenue to the 
basis of probable governmental expenditure. This would seem to be a 

roblem easily solved, and indeed its solution would be attended with 

ittle difficulty if no other result was to be attained than a reduction 
of the surplus. Insuch case it would only be necessary to ascertain the 
sources of revenue and then cut off indiscriminately sufficient to insure 
the desired result. Buta reduction of the revenue is not the only nor 
indeed the chief end to be attained. The method by which that reduc- 
tion is to be accomplished has become the main pointof controversy,and, 
indeed, the only point about which there is any serious conflict of opin- 
ion. Shall the proposed reduction be taken from internal or from cus- 
toms revenues, or-from both; and if from both, in what proportion from 
each? These are the questions of chief concern, and here parties divide 
and here the conflict begins. 

What is the occasion for this division—why this conflict? Itis this: 
We derive our revenues from two sources, internal taxation and a tax 
on im Our tariff on imports is to-day confessedly protective in 
that it is levied not with a view to raising ‘‘ revenue only,” but to pro- 
tect American labor and encourage American industries. The Demo- 
cratic party, or at least one wing of it, under the leadership of President 
Cleveland, assails this system, denouncing it as ‘“‘ vicious and illogic- 
al,” and declares it to be not only unwise but unconstitutional; that 
duties on imports should be levied, in the language of the last national 
Democratic platform, for ‘‘revenue only,’’ submitting of course to such 
accidental protection as may be incident thereto as an eyil to be endured 
rather than an end to be attained. On the contrary, the Republican 
party believes in a protective tariff; that in imposing duties upon im- 
ports, revenue is not the only consideration, but that these duties 
should be soadjusted as to give encouragement to American enterprise, 
investment to American capital, and employment to American labor; 
and the Republican party insists that our present protective system 

shall not be disturbed except so far as it may be necessary to correct 
its incongruities and harmonize its provisions. 

With these two conflicting theories it is easy to understand why the 
eontest arises, at the very threshold, upon the method of reduction. 
If we reducs our revenues by removing or materially lessening internal 
taxes, our protective system can not be seriously disturbed; on the con- 


trary, if we follow the lead of the President and secure a reduction by 
such a revision of the tariff as he proposes, leaving untouched our inter- 
nal revenues, not only will our protective system be destroyed, but the 
nation itself will be well out on the highway to free trade. Thereforeit 
is that the free-trader would take as little as possible from internal 
taxation that he may more successfully assail our protective policy; 
while the protectionist would take as much as possible from internal 
revenues that he may more surely defend it. Atthe foundation, there- 
fore, of this controversy lies the question of policy which must be first 
settled before we can come to an intelligent consideration of the com- 
mittee’s bill; and as we are free-traders or protectionists that bill will 
be approved or condemned. 

I propose, therefore, at this time tosubmit some mes observations 
touching our revenue system, leaving the details of the proposed meas- 
ure to an occasion when their consideration will be immediately in 
hand. I may pause a moment, however, in passing, to say of this 
measure as a whole that in its inception and presentation to this House 
it stands without a parallel in the history of American legislation. 
Conceived in darkness, brought forth in secrecy—its parentage care- 
fully concealed—it was at last laid at the door of the Committee on 
Ways and Means [applause], where the majority took it up as tenderly 
as though it were their legitimate offspring and hurriedly brought the 
‘Jump of deformity ’’ into this House, to be adopted by the Democratic 
party and nursed by the harlot of free trade. [Laughter and applause. ] 
But whatever its perenne, whether British free-trader or the Cobden 
Club—either of whom are capable of the outrage—justice compels me 
to state that public suspicion does not attach to any member of the 
majority [laughter]; and in farther vindication of their high character 
it will be no violation of the secrets of the committee-room to state 
that, when pressed upon this point, there was no member of the ma- 
jority so lost to all sense of personal pride as to admit the parentage. 
[ Applause. | 

But seriously. Think of the majority of a great committee of this 
Honse, charged with the duty of considering an important message of 
the President of the United States, hiding away from the minority of 
that committee for six weeks and in some secret place taking coun- 
sel possibly of the enemies of our industries without consultation with 
the minority, framing a measure involving the industrial prosperity of 
69,000,000 of people; and when completed and presented to the full 
committee, that same majority refusing to enter upon consideration of 
its provisions or to disclose any data upon which their action was based; 
stolidly refusing to answer any and every question propounded by the 
minority touching any portion of the bill; submitting to no modifica- 
tion in a single particular, unless suggested by the majority; declining 
to listen to any member of this House in behalf of the people he repre- 
sents; refusing audience to Senators, the industries of whose States 
were to be crippled or destroyed; rejecting all appeals from manafact- 
urers whose connection with their industries enabled them to point out 
the pernicious effects of the proposed measure; refusing to hear one word 
of protest from the farmer whose flocks and fields are to be despoiled; 
shutting the door of the committee-room in the face of the laboring 
men of the country who came to plead for the protection of their homes 
and their families; imagine, I say, such conduct on the part of a com- 
mittee of this House and you have a faint conception of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the Fiftieth Congress, [Applause. 

But to resume the course of my argument. We have to-day a double 
system of taxation, direct and indirect. Heretofore it has never been 
the settled policy of the Government to permanently maintain both. A 
choice of methods was open to the founders of the Republic, and they 
wisely determined to raise the needed revenue for the support of the 
Government by imposing a duty on imports. That method has never 
been suspended. It has undergone modifications, at different times, to 
conform to party demands, but it has never for an hour been wholly 
abandoned. It is the approved and established method of providing for 
the ordinary expenses of the Government. ‘True, direct taxation has 
sometimes been resorted to to meet unforeseen national emergencies, but 
heretofore it has always been abandoned so soon as the exigency had 
passed. Previous to the war of the rebellion direct taxation was in- 
yoked only in two instances—first in 1791, to meet the extraordinary 
demands ofa new Government with an empty Treasury and an unestab- 
lished credit, and again in 1813, to provide the sinews of war in the sec- 
ond conflict with Great Britain. In both instances, however, direct tax- 
ation was abandoned at the earliest moment consistent with national 
honor and safety. The law of 1791 remained in force but nine years, 
and was repealed at the earnest solicitation of President Jefferson, while 
the act of 1813, after having been on the statute-books but four years, 
was expunged upon the recommendation of President Monroe, 

During the whole period of our national history from 1789 to 1862, 
nearly three-quarters of a century, not more than $22,000,900 of our 
revenues were derived from direct taxation. In 1862, for the third 
time, we supplemented our customs law by internal taxes, to meet the 
extraordinary demands of the civil war, and have continued these ex- 
actions until the National Treasury is overflowing with a needless sur- 
plus. Now for the first time it is proposed to ingraft the system of 
direct taxation onto the body of our revenue laws, to be permanently 
maintained, with its army of four thousand officials, at an annual cost 
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to the people of more than $4,000,000. ButI have alluded to this only 
for the purpose of showing that heretofore it has been the settled policy 
of the Government, under all parties and at all times, to rely entirely 
upon revenues derived from a tariff on imports, to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government; and that direct taxation has never been re- 
sorted to except to meet some unforeseen national emergency, and here- 
tofore promptly abandoned when the emergency had passed. What- 
ever conflict of opinion, therefore, may now exist touching the aboli- 
tion or modification of our internal-revenue system of taxation there 
can be no question that to supply the needed revenues for the ordinary 
expenses of the Government by duty on imports has been from the be- 
ginning the established policy of the Government. 

Yet, in the face of the uniform practice of all parties from the foun- 
dation of the Government, the gentleman from Texas criticises the 
course ot the Republican party in this regard. Chagrined at the dis- 
closure made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] in the 
views of the minority that the Democratic party since 1866, though in 
control of the House of Representatives eleven years of the time, has 
reduced taxation only a little over $6,000,000, while in the eleven years 
of Republican control we reduced taxation more than $362,000,000, he 
seeks to escape the arraignment by criticising the character of our reduc- 
tion. Seventy-eight million dollars of it came from putting tea and 
coffee on the free-list, and other modifications of the tariff ; $284,000,000 
by removing internal taxes. But these were war taxes, imposed for 
war purposes, and to have retained them would have been an exaction as 
unnecessary as it would have been despotic. More than this, to have 
continued these exactions would have surely overthrown and destroyed 
our protective system. Let me say to the gentleman that the Repub- 
lican party is not prepared to substitute direct taxation, with all its 
inquisitorial methods, for that beneficial policy which, while yielding 
suficient revenue, fosters American industries and protects American 
labor. [Applause.] But I must remind the gentleman that in the re- 
duction of $6,000,000 by his party they lost sight of the poor man’s 
blanket and the necessaries of life and relieved that portion of our fel- 
low-citizens who were staggering under the load of taxed snuff, tobacco, 
and whisky. 

Assuming that the American people will not abandona policy adopted 
by the fathers and approved by a century of experience, I come to the 
consideration of the vital point at issue, namely, upon what articlesshall 
duties be imposed, and to what extent shall they be levied—with re- 
gard to revenue only or for the double purpose of revenue and protec- 
tion? Shall the theories of the free-trader prevail and dominate in the 
revision of our tariff, or shallit continue to be adjusted not only with a 
view to revenue but for the promotion of American interests? This is 
the question at issue. In this contest the Republican party takes the 
side of protection and will resist to the uttermost any attempt coming 
from whatever source it may to cripple American industries, destroy 
American capital, or pauperize American labor. In adhering to this 
policy of protection the Republican party can invoke the teachings of 
the fathers whose patriotism and sagacity laid the foundations of the 
Republic. The first Congress thatassembled under our national Consti- 
tution was confronted with an enormous debt, an uncertain credit, and an 
empty Treasury. Its first duty was to provide sufficient revenue to 
meet the national demands. 

They conceived that in the exercise of the power of taxation and that 
no less important power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, that 
there were other and higher considerations than the mere requirement of 
revenue. Smarting under the recollection of the industrial thralidom 
imposed upon them by the British Government, reflecting upon the im- 
potency of the Confederation to guard and promote the general welfare, 
they naturally embraced the earliest opportunity under the National 
Government to devise a plan not only for raising revenue, but for lay- 
ing the foundations of that industrial independence which in its results 
has made the Republic the marvel of the world. Soit was that having 
determined to secure the needed revenues by a duty on imports they 
proceeded to declare that in the imposition of such duties regard should 
be had not only to revenue but to the development of American indus- 
tries in the following express terms: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of Government, for the discharge of 


the debts of the United States, and for the encouragement and protection of man- 
ufacture that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise imported: There- 


fore, 
Be it enacted, ete. 


Here, then, in the beginning we have the bold avowal of the fathers 
that duties are to be levied not only for revenue but to encourage and 
protect American manufactures, which declaration received the sup- 
port of such illustrious men as Madison, Lee, King, Ellsworth, Ames, 
Trumbull, and Roger Sherman, and the approval of that most illustri- 
ous of Presidents and patriots, George Washington. In the course of 
debate upon this first tariff measure Fisher Ames said: 

T conceive that the present Constitution was dedicated by commercial inter- 
est more than any other cause. The want of an efficient government to secure 
the manufacturing interests and to advance our commerce was long seen by 


Toe ma and pointed out by patriots solicitous to promote our general 
welfare. 


George Washington, in his annual message to Congress, said: 
Congress have repeatedly and not without success directed their attention to 


the encouragement of manufactures. The object is of too much consequence 
Chel = insure a continuance of their efforts in every way which shall appear 
e e. 


John Adams, in a spetial message to Congress, said: 

The manufacture of arms within the United States still invites the attention 
of the National Legislature. Ata considerable expense to the public this man- 
ufactory has been brought to such a state of maturity as with continued en- 
couragement will supersede the necessity of future importations from foreign 
countries, 


Thomas Jefferson, in his second annual message, said: 


To cultivate and maintain commerce and navigation in all their lawful 
enterprises, to foster our fisheries as nurseries to navigation for the nurture of 
man, and to protect the manufactures adapted to our circumstances, these are 
the landmarks by which we are to guide ourselves. 


In a letter to Benjamin Austin, in 1816, he further said: 


We have experienced what we did not then believe that there existed, both 
profligacy and power cares cx to exclude us from the field of exchanges with 
other nations, That to be independent for the comforts of life we must fabri- 
catethem ourselves. We must now place our manufacturers by the side of the 
agriculturist, The former question is now supposes at rather assumes a new 
form, The grand inquiry now is, shall we make our own comforts or go with- 
out them at the will of a foreign nation? He therefore who is now against 
domestic manufactures must be for reducing us either to dependence upon that 
nation or to be clothed in skins and live like beasts in dens and caverns. Iam 
proud to say that Iam not one of these. Experience has taught me that man- 
ufactures are now as necessary to our independence as to our comfort. 


James Madison, in 1809, in a special message to Congress, declared: 


The revision of our commercial laws np eee to adapt them to the arrange- 
ment which has taken place with Great Britain will doubtless engage the early 
attention of Congress. It will be worthy at the same time of their just and 
provident care to make such further alterations in the laws as will more espe- 
cially protect and foster the several branches of manufacture which have been 
recently instituted or extended by the laudable exertions of our citizens. 


James Monroe, in his inaugural address in 1817, declared: 


Our manufactures will likewise require the systematic and fostering care of 
the Government. essing as we doall the raw materials, the fruit of our own 
soil and industry, we ought notto depend in the degree we have done on sup- 
plies from other countries. While we are thus dependent the sudden event of 
war unsought and unexpected can not fail to plunge us into the most serious 
difficulties. Itis important, too, that the capital which nourishes our manufact- 
ures should be domestic, as its influence, in that case, instead of exhausting, as 
it must do in foreign hands, would be felt advantageously on agriculture andon 
every branch of industry. Equally important is itto provide at home a market 
for our raw materials, as by extending the competition it will enhance the price 
and protect the cultivator against the casualties incident to foreign markets. 


John Quincy Adams, in his fourthannual message to Congress, speak- 
ing of the agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing interestsof the 
nation, said: 
sR eg interests are alike under the protecting power of legislative au- 

ority. 


Again, on another occasion, he said: 


Is the self-protecting energy of this nation so helpless that there exists in the 
political institutions of our country no power to counteract this foreign legisla- 
tion that growers of grain must submit to this exclusion from the foreign mar- 
kets of their products, that the shippers must dismantle their ships, the trade 
of the North stagnate at the wharves, and the manufacturers starve at their 
looms, while the whole people Laen pr tribute to foreign industry, to be clad 
in foreign garb; that the Congress of the Union are impotent to restore the bal- 
ance in favor of native industry destroyed by the statutes of another realm? 


Andrew Jackson, in his annual message to Congress, said: 


The power toimpose duties on imports originally belonged to the several States, 
The right to adjust these duties with a view to the encouragement of domestic 
branches of industry is so completely identical with that power that it is difi- 
cult to suppose the existence of the one without the other. The States have 
delegated their whole authority over imports to the Federal Government. This 
authority having thus entirely from the States, the right to exercise it for 
the purpose of protection does not existin them,and consequently if it be not 
possessed by the General Government it must be extinct. Our political system 
would thus present the anomaly of a people stripped of the right to foster their 
own industry and to counteract the most selfish and destructive policy which 
might be adopted by foreign nations. This surely can not be the case. 


In a letter written in 1824 he further said: 


Heaven smiled upon us and gave us liberty and independence. The same 
Providence has blessed us with the means of national independence and national 
defense. He has filled our mountainsand er with minerals, with lead, iron, 
and copper, and given us a climate and soil for the growing of hemp and wool, 
These being the materials of our national defense, they ought to have ex- 
tended to them adequate and fair Peo carey manufacturers and laborers 
may be placed in a fair competition with those of Europe. 

On another occasion he acknowledged the receipt of a home-made hat 
in the following terms: 

A few days since I had the pleasure to receive the grass hat which you had 
been pleased to present and forward to Mrs. Jackson as a token of the respect 
and esteem entertained for my public services. Permit me, sir, toreturn to you 
my grateful acknowledgment for the honor conferred upon us in this token. 
Mrs. Jackson will wear with pride a hat made by American hands and made or 
American materials. Its workmanship, reflecting the highest credit upon the 
authors, will be regarded as an evidence of the perfection which our domestic 
manufacturers may hereafter acquire if properly fostered and protected. Upon 
the success of our manufactures, as the handmaid of agriculture and commerce, 
depends in a great measure the independence of our country, and I assure you 
that none can feel more sensibly than I do the necessity of encouraging them, 


These citations, from the pen and lips of illustrious statesmen in ap- 
proval of a protective policy, might be multiplied indefinitely, but with 
the words of General Garfield I close the recital. In his letter accepting 
the Republican nomination for the Presidency in 1880 he said: 


In reference to our custom laws a policy should be pursued which will bring 
revenues to the Treasury and will enable the labor and ae employed in our 
te fairly in our own markets with the laborand capital 

u e legislate for the people of the United States and not 

for the whole world, and it is our glory that the American laborer is more in- 
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telligent and better paid than his foreign competitor. Our country can not be 
independent unless its people, with their abundant natural resources, possess 
the requisite skill at any time to clothe, arm, and equip themselves for war, and 
in time of peace to produce all the necessary implements of labor. It was the 
manifest intention of the founders of the Government to provide for the common 
defense, not by standing arms alone, but by raising among aie ponina ter 
army of artisans, whose intelligence and skill should powerfully contribute to 
the safety and glory of the nation, 

But this policy of protection has been approved not only by the fore- 
most patriots and statesmen of the Republic, but its wisdom has been 
confirmed by a century of national experience. We have tried both sys- 
tems, a protective tariff and a tariff for revenue only, and I afirm with- 
out fear of contradiction, and I appeal to the history of the country in 
confirmation of the assertion, that the periods of protection in this coun- 
try have been periods of prosperity and that the eras of free trade or a 
revenue tariff have been eras of depression and disaster. x 

We began our national career substantially without manufacturing. 
During our colonial history it was the policy of the British Gov- 
ernment to prevent the establishment of manufacturing industries on 
this side of the Atlantic. Then as now her insatiate greed knew no 
restraint but the limit of her power. The policy of the English Gov- 
ernment at that time was graphically outlined in an article on ‘‘Trade,’’ 
published in London in 1750, as follows: 

Manufactures in our American colonies should be discouraged and prohibited, 
We ought always to keep a watchful eye over our colonies to restrain them 
from setting up any of the manufactures which are carried on in Great Britain, 
and any such attempts should be crushed in the reenigonrg <8 As they will have 
the providing rough materials to themselves, so shall we have the manufactur- 
ing of them. Ifany encouragement be given for raising hemp, flax, ete., doubt- 
less they will soon begin manufacturing if not prevented; therefore, to stop 
the progress of any such manufacture it is proposed that no weaver have the 
liberty to set up any looms without first registering at an office kept for that 

urpose; that all slitting mills and engines for drawing wire or weaving stock- 

ngs be put down; that all negroes be prohibited from weaving either linen or 
woolen or spinning or combing wool or working in any manufacture of fron 
further than making it into pig or bar iron; that they also be prohibited from 
manufacturing hats, ps pany or leather of any kind. This limitation will not 
abridge the planters of any liberty they now enjoy; on the contrary, they will 
then turn their attention to farming and raising those rough materials, If we 
examine into the circumstances of the inhabitants of our plantations and our 
own it will appear that not one-fourth of their product redounds to their own 
profit, for out of all that comes here they only carry back clothing and other 
accommodations for their families, all of which is of the merchandise and man- 
ufacture of this kingdom. All these advantages we receive by the plantations, 
besides the mortgages on the planter’s estate and the high interest they pay us, 
which is very considerable. 

It was in this spirit thata manufacturing establishment in South Car- 
olina was by act of Parliament declared a public nuisance and abated; 
and an English statesman but echoed the dominating voice of British 
counsels when he declared that the colonies should not be permitted 
to manufacture a hobnail within their borders. 

But the tariff act of July 4, 1789, to which I have alluded, broke 
the fetters of commercial thralldom and gave to the nation industrial 
independence. While the early tariff acts were designed to give en- 
couragement to domestic manufacturing, yet not until 1824 was a meas- 
ure enacted sufficiently protective to guarantee capital and labor from 
ruinous foreign competition. Previous to that date our manufacturing 
industries were of feeble and uncertain growth. True, they received 
additional stimulus by the embargo of the war of 1812; but no sooner 
was peace declared than they went down before a flood of foreign im- 
portations that swept them into ruin. England, though forced to ac- 
knowledge our independence, was determined not to lose her American 
market, and there was no diplomacy, however questionable, no sacrifice, 
however onerous, that she did not invoke to retain it. Foreign goods 
were put upon our market ata loss to the manufacturer, with the delib- 
erate purpose of destroying our industries. Mr. Brougham, in the House 
of Commons in 1816, made public avowal of such a purpose, declaring — 

It was well worth while to incur a loss upon the first exportation in order by 
the glut to stifle in the cradle those infant manufactures in the United States 
which the war had forced into existence contrary to the natural order of things. 

Horace Greeley, giving his personal recollection of this period, said: 

My distinct personal recollections of this head go back to the period of indus- 
trial derangement, business collapse, and widespread pecuniary ruin which 
closely followed the close in 1815 of our last war with Great Britain. Peace 
found this country dotted with furnaces and factories, which had suddenly 
sprung up under the precarious shelter of embargo and war, These found them- 
selves suddenly exposed to a determined and relentless competition. Great 
Britain had pushed her fabrics into almost every corner of the world. Of 
some of these great stocks had nevertheless accumulated, out of fashion and 
only salable far below cost. These were thrown on our market in a perfect 
deluge. Our manufactures went down like grain before the mower, Ouragri- 
culture and the w: of labor speedily followed. In New England pre? that 
fully one-quarter of the property went through the sheriff's mill, and the pros- 
tration was scarcely less general elsewhere. In New York the principal mer- 
chants united (1817) in a memorial to Congress to save our commerce as well as 
our manufactures from utter ruin by increasing the tariff and prohibiting the 
sale at auction of imported fabrics, 

Henry Clay, speaking in the United States Senate of our industrial 
condition immediately preceding the tariff of 1824, declared: 

If I were to select any term of seven years since the adoption of the present 
Constitution which exhibited a scene of the most widespread dismay and deso- 


lation, it would be exactly that term of seven years which immediately preceded 
the establishment of the tariff of 1824. 


But this era of protection was followed by the tariff of 1824 and 1828 
which enthused new life into our languishing industries and brought 
to the country a period of marvelous prosperity. The leading metro- 
politan journal epitomizes the history of this period as follows: 

So soon as the tariff of 1824 went into operation the whole aspect and course 


of affairs were changed. place of sluggishness. Capital was 
inv advan. 


Activity took the 

ested; laborcame into demand; wages ; mines were opened; fur- 
naces built; mills started; shops multiplied; business revived in all its depart- 
ments, Revenue flowed copiously into the coffers of the Government. The 
debts created by two expensive wars were entirely paid off. Such a scene of 
general prosperity had never before been seen by our people. ‘ 

President Jackson said in his annual message December 4, 1832: 

Our country presents on every side marks of prosperity and happiness un- 
equaled in any other portion of the world. 

Mr. Clay, in speaking of this era of protection, said: 


“If the term of seven years were to be selected of the Beagan prosperity which 
this people have enjoyed since the establishment of their present Constitution 
it would be exactly that period of seven years which immediately followed the 
passage of the tariff of 1824. 

But unfortunately this era of protection and prosperity was followed 
by the compromise tariff of 1833, which provided for a gradual re- 
duction of duties until they should reach an average of not to exceed 20 
percent. And what was the effect of this change of policy? Long 
before that limit had been reached the evidences of its pernicious in- 
fluence were everywhere visible. Capital invested in industrial enter- 
prises, to save itself from absolute destruction, was withdrawn. Con- 
templated expansion of business was abandoned, our manufacturers 
one after another went down under a torrent of foreigu importations, 
while American labor stood idle and empty-handed in presence of the 
appalling and widespread desolation which culminated in the fright- 
ful panic of 1837. And not only the people butthe Government itself 
became so impoverished that the President of the United States was 
forced into a broker’s shop to raise his overdue and unpaid salary. In 
1842 the protective system was again invoked, and under its salutary 
infiuence our drooping industries revived and prosperity took the place 
ofdisaster. The general effect upon the country of the tariff of 1842 is 
best described by President Polk in his annual message in 1846: 

Labor in all its branches is receiving an ample reward, while education, sci- 
ence, aud the arts are rapidly enlarging the means of social happiness, The 
progress of our country in her career of greatness, not only in the vast extension 
of our territorial limits or in the rapid increase of our population, but in re- 
sources and wealth and in the happy condition of our people, is without an ex- 
ample in the history of nations. 

But this brief period of prosperity was quickly followed by the rev- 
enue tariff of 1846 and 1857, which brought to the country another era 
of industrial depression, culminating in the panic of 1857, the disastrous 
consequences of which are still within the memory of living men. 
Universal bankruptcy overtook the people, and the Government with 
an empty Treasury was forced in times of peace to borrow money ata 
discount of from 12 to 30 per cent. Then came the era of protection 
in 1861, which has now been extended over a period of more than a 
quarter of a century, and who does not know that during these event- 
ful years our industrial advancement has been steady and without a 
parallel in the history of the Republic? 

In spite of the constant and frightful drain upon our resources, in- 
cident to and consequent upon a protracted war, we have nevertheless 
rapidly grown in national strength, until we stand to-day a marvel of 
industrial development. In 1860 we were without credit at home or 
abroad; to-day our securities are sought for investments and command 
a premium everywhere. Then, with an empty national Treasury, we 
were borrowing money at an exorbitant rate of interest to meet the 
ordinary expenses of the Government; to-day, with every matured ob- 
ligation discharged and a Treasury overflowing, we authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to anticipate our obligations, Our manufact- 
uring products have grown from less than $2,000,C00,000 annually to 
nearly $7,000,000, 000, advancing us from the third to the frontrank of the 
manufacturing nations of the world. Our farm values have increased 
from a trifle over $3,000,000, 000 in 1860 to more than $10,000,000,000 
in 1880, producing an annual harvest value of more than $3,000,000, 000. 
In 1860 England boasted of a national wealth as the result of her free- 
trade policy of $30,600,000,000, while our aggregate accumulations were 
only $16,000,000,000; but during these years of protection, under the 
most adverse circumstances, we have her in the industrial race, 
and while she lags behind with only $42,000,000,000 of accumulated 
wealth, we are the proud possessors of more than $60,000,000,000. 

I submit, therefore, that our protective system comes down to us not 
only with the recommendation of the fathers, but its wisdom has been 
confirmed by a century of national experience. A policy of taxation 
thus doubly sanctioned and confirmed ought not lightly to be aban- 
doned and destroyed; and yet it is proposed by the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to reverse this beneficent policy, and under 
the advantageous pressure of an overflowing Treasury assail and demol- 
ish our protective system. The authors of this measure assure us that 
it will work a reduction of the revenues $78,000,000annually. Toac- 
complish this it is proposed to take only $24,000,000 from internal 
taxation and the balance of $54,000,000 from duties on imports. This 
reduction of $54,000,000 on imports is sought to be secured by trans- 
ferring from the dutiable to the free list a large number of articles, 
among them wool, lumber, salt, flax, and other products of the farm 
and factory, upon which a revenue was derived last year of $22,000,000, 
and the balance of $32,000,000 is sought to be obtained by lowering the 
duties all along the line npon that false theory that in proportion as you 
lower the duty on imports you will diminish the revenue derived there- 
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from. These are the three methods employed in this bill to secure the 

posed reduction of $78,000,000. Now, I submit that in takingonly 
E34 000,000 from internal taxation, while we are collecting annuall. 
$120,000,000 from this source, confirms the publie belief that this ad- 
ministration and its supporters are more anxious to assail and impair 
our protective system than to relieve the Treasury of its plethoric con- 
dition, While yielding to the general demand of all parties fora reduc- 
tion of the surplus they insist that such a result shall be reached only 
through the methods of free trade. Hence only $24,000,000 is to be 
taken from internal taxation while $54,000,000 is to be secured bya 
revision of the tariff. 

But what is the revision proposed by this bill? First by puttingon 
the free-list articles which last year yielded a revenue of 32,000,000, 
Now, all parties agree that anything and everything which is not and 
can not be produced in this country, and can not therefore come in com- 
petition with any domestic industry, shall be admitted free of duty. 
But the free-list in this bill goes far beyond that and exposes to foreign 
assault many of our most important industries, particularly those of 
agriculture. There is not a schedule of our tariff it does not invade. 
The great wool-growing interest of the country, a matter of prime ne- 
cessity to a civilized people, only in the infancy of its development, 
capable of producing, if properly fostered and encouraged, the mate- 
rial for the clothing of all our people, is to be exposed to a ruinous for- 
eign competition which will surely prove its ultimate destruction with 
all the capital invested therein. The majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means in their report on this bill seek to delude the people 
with the idea that free wool means cheaper wool, and with it cheaper 
clothing, and that the farmers can well afford tosubmit to the destruc- 
tion Lor sheep husbandry that they may thereby obtain cheaper woolen 


gooi 

That wool would be cheaper while our foreign rivals were engaged 
in destroying this domestic industry is quite possible; but when they 
have completed their work of demolition, when-they have driven our 
flocks to the slaughter-pen and eliminated from our market an annual 
production of 300,000,000 pounds of domestic wool, we will find our- 
selves bound, hand and foot, manufacturers and consumers alike, at 
the mercy of the foreign producer. What restraint then will there be 
upon his power or cupidity? 

What I have said touching this industry will apply with equal force 
to the main body of the free-list. But I must pass on to the third 
method proposed, namely, the reduction of rates on the dutiable list, 
and here we enter the field of speculation. Now, I do not hesitate to 
affirm that, taking this measure as a whole, no man living, even if a 
member of the secret cabal that framed it, is audacious enough to pre- 
dict with any degree of certainty the amount of reduction it will se- 
cure. That the $24,000,000 taken from internal taxation and the 
$22,000,000 surrendered by the additions to the free-list will secure a 
inn of $46,000,000 there can be no question. This much is cer- 


But whether the further reduction of $32,000,000 will follow by the 
lowering of duties is a matter of the vaguest speculation, with the proba- 
bilities that such a course will augment rather than diminish the rev- 
enues. The natural tendency of such a policy will be to cripple and 
destroy competing American industries, stimulate importations, and in- 
crease thesurplus. Such a result is strikingly exemplified in thehistory 
of our wool industry in connection with the tariffof 1883. By that act 
the duty on wool was slightly lowered, and what was the effect? Our 
flocks and fleeces diminished, importations increased, and our revenue 
from this source nearly doubled. The number of our sheep fell off 
from 50,620,626 in 1884 to 44,759,314 in 1887, a net loss of nearly 
6,000,000 head in three years, with a corresponding reduction in the 
wool clip from 308,000,000 pounds in 1884 to 265,000,000 in 1887, a 
shrinkage of 43,000,000 pounds; while importations rapidly rose from 
70,595,000 pounds in 1883 to 129,084,000 pounds in 1886; increasing 
the revenue in spite of the lowering‘ of duties from $3,174,628 in 
1883 to $5,126,108 in 1887. By the act of 1883 duties were lowered 
on wool, worsteds, knit goods, yarns, wearing apparel, and shoddy and 
kindred materials, and the revenue derived from the importations of 
these six articles during the three years following this act were greater 
by $11,465,503 than during the three years immediately preceding. 

But I have alluded to this in this connection not so much for the 
purpose of showing the impracticability of the proposed method as to 
call attention to the fact that the majority of the Committee on Ways 
and Means proposed to take only $24,000,000 from internal taxation, 
while a reduction of $54,000,000 is attempted to be secured by the 
lowering or total abolition of duties on imports in the interest of for- 
eign rival industries and to the detriment and destruction of our own. 
This fact alone is sufficient to confirm public apprehension and belief 
that the Democratic party, or at least the controlling wing of it, while 
professing an anxiety to relieve the people of unnecessary taxation, is 
much more anxious to destroy our protective system than to stop the 
accumulation of a needless surplus. With an easy and open way to a 
sure and ample reduction of the revenues without disturbing a single 
American industry or paralyzing a single arm of labor, yet the Demo- 
eratic party declines to walk therein, preferring that other course, 


strewn with the wrecks of a nation’s experience and fraught with the 
utmost to all our interests and all our people. 

But this was to be ted. It is only following the general course 
commanded by the President in hisannual message. ‘True, in the ex- 
wberance of his zeal for free trade he advises no modification whatever 
of our internal-revenue system, but that the entire reduction should 
be secured by a revision of the tariff which should abolish all duties 
on some of our most important industries and lower others suficient 
to secure the desired end; but even the free-trade wing of the Demo- 
cratic 7 lacked the courage to at once occupy this advanced posi- 
tion. [Applause.] For prudential reasons it seemed advisable to move 
with greater caution. That the plan of the President and his party, if 
carried into execution, even as proposed in this bill, would prove disas- 
trousto American industries and American labor can not be questioned. 
It is impossible to secure the necessary reduction of revenue by the abo- 
lition or lowering of duties without exposing our domestic industries to 
the most ruinous foreign competition. But the President seeks toallay 
public apprehension in this regard by declaring that in the execution 
of this plan care will be taken not to cripple or destroy our mannufact- 
ures or work ‘‘loss of employment to the workingman or the lessen- 
ing of his wages.” As if his plan could be carried out without work- 
ing such a result. 

As well might the surgeon, having announced his intention to remove 
the heart of his patient, seek to allay his fears by the assurance that he 
would not disturb his circulation or impair his physical energies. 
[Laughter and applause.] One is as preposterous as the other. But 
the President, and Isuppose the authors and advocates of this measure, 
will endeavor to induce the American people to submit to this suicidal 
operation by administering some sort of a narcotic, which for the mo- 
ment will dethrone their judgmentand make them oblivious to the dan- 
gers of the experiment. And here let me say there is nothing so con- 
ducive to this state of insensibility as the seductive influence of that 
theory that a duty on imports is a tax on the consumer. Once induce 
the people to believe that they are unjustly taxed and there is no polit- 
ical quackery they will not endure which gives promise of relief. Con- 
scious of this fact, the President in his annual message reasserts in the 
most positive manner that theory, which I had supposed was long since 
exploded, that a duty imposed upon an imported article by so much 
enhances the price of such article to the consumer, and that therefore 
the removal of such duty would proportionately reduce the price. To 
show that I do not misrepresent the views of the President in this re- 
gard I beg to quote the following: 

But our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical source of un- 
necessary taxation, oughtto beatonce revised andamended. These laws,as their 
primary and plain effect, raise the price to consumers of allarticles imported and 
subject to duty by precisely the sum paid for such duties. Thus the amount of 
the duty measures the tax paid by those who purchase for use these imported ar- 
ticles. Many of these things, however, are raised or manufactured in our own 
country, and the duties now levied upon foreign goods and products are called 
protection to these home manu because they render it possible for those 
of our people who are manufacturers to make these taxed articies and sell them 
for a price — to that demanded for the imported goods that have paid cus- 
toms duty. it happens that while comparatively a few use the imported ar- 
ticles, millions of our people, who never use and never saw any of the foreign 
products, purchase and use things of the same kind made in this country. and 
pay therefor nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the duty adds to 
the imported articles. Those who buy imports pay the are thereon 
into the public Treasury, but the great majority of our citizens, who buy do- 
mestic articles of the same class, pay a sum at least approximately equal to this 
duty to the home manufacturer. This reference to the operation oF our tariff 
laws is not made by way of instruction, but in order that we may be constantly 
reminded of the manner in which they impose a burden upon those who con- 
sume domestic products as well as those who consume imported articles, and 
thus create a tax upon all our people. 

I should have thought the insensate pen with which the President 
wrote that ph would have refused to record the error. Ifitcould 
have spoken it would have said to the President, ‘‘The very pen with 
which you write this folly is cheaper by one half than béfore the duty 
was imposed.’”? [Applause.] But not only in the paragraph quoted is 
this theory affirmed, but the whole tenor of the message isin harmony 
with this expressed utterance. The President seems actually to believe 
thata duty imposed upon an imported article by so much enhances the 
cost of such article to the consumer, and is therefore a direct tax upon 
him to the amount of such duty, and therefore that the lessening orre- 
moval of such duty would by so much cheapen the article to the pur- 
chaser. Heafiirms with equal confidence that the duty imposed upon 
an imported article not only raises the price of such foreign article, but 
at the same time advances in equal degree the price of the entire domes- 
tic product, and then to aggravate the seeming injustice weare reminded 
that while the Treasury is benefited only to the extent of the duty col- 
lected, the enhanced price of the domestic product goes into the pocket 
of the manufacturer to swell his already ill-gotten fortune. This is 
the substance, the beginning and the end of the President’s argument 
in support of the policy he champions, and I doubt not it will be 
echoed and re-echoed by every free-trader in the United States, as it 
has been hailed with unrestrained delight by every free-trader in Eng- 
land. 

The gentleman from Texas asserts the same theory, and the whole 
burden of his speech is based upon the false assumption that a duty is 
a tax paid by the consumer. He says if the laboring man pays $10 for 
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a suit of clothes, and a duty of 109 per cent. is added, it advances the 
price to $20, which inures to the benefit of the manufacturer, and 
robs the laborer. Iam not surprised that the President should fall 
into this error, but it is unpardonable in the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

But what answer is to bemade to thistheory? There is one atleast 
comprehensive and complete. It isnot true. I commend to the Presi- 
dent his admonition to others, toremember *‘ it is a condition which con- 
fronts us, not a theory;’’ and that condition isan absolute refutation of 
his theory. [Applause.] It is not true thata protective duty is a tax 
paid by the consumer. Itisnottrue thata protective duty enhances by 
so much the price of the article. It is not true that the duty on the 
foreign product raises by so much the whole volume of the competing 
domestic product; and in support of this denial I can summon as un- 
impeachable witnesses every established manufacturing industry in the 
United States. Call the roll of your industries, your iron, steel, glass, 
pottery, the whole array of American industries, and they will bear con- 
current testimony to the fact that the duty of which you complain 
has been the means of reducing the price of their products to the con- 
sumer, I challenge any man to name the product of a single well-es- 
tablished American industry that can not be bought cheaper to-day 
under our protective system than during any period of our history 
under free trade or a tariff for revenue only. 

Take as an illustration our steel-rail industry, and let us see if the 
theory of the Presidentis correct. The first Bessemer-steel rail made 
in this country was in 1865. At that time there was a duty of 45 per 
cent. on the foreign product, which continued until January 1, 1871, 
when the act of Congress went into effect which imposed a specifie duty 
of $28 a ton. In 1867 steel rails were selling in the American market 
for $166 a ton in currency, or $138 in gold. In 1870 the price had fallen 
to $106.75, when the duty of $28 was imposed. Now, if the theory of 
the President be correct, the imposition of the duty of $28 would have 
had the effect of advancing the price by the amount of such duty from 
$106.75 a ton to $134.75. But whatin fact wasthe result? Underthe 
stimulating effect of this protection the product of our steel-rail mills 
rose from 2,277 tons in 1867 to 2,101,904 tons in 1887, giving invest- 
ment to millions of capital and employment to thousands of laborers, 
while the price went down from $166 a ton in 1867 to $31.50 in March, 
1888. In the light of this example what becomes of the theory that 
the duty enhances the cost and becomes a tax upon the consumer? 

a me say to the President, ‘‘ It isa condition that confronts us, not 
a theory. 

Take the case of ‘blankets,’ to which the chairman alluded. A 
pair of 5-pound blankets were recently imported at the lowest possible 
cost. The statement of the cost, duty paid, is as follows: 


Cost in England at wholesale............cr»ssscvnrsesesssanssonsonvonnsssoovenererensecenacseers $4.45 
WONG A AINET ASA E AIIN E 4.25 
Customs fees „65 

FT ORD EESO NE E E ENE E A I E LINE T EI PE T INE 9,35 


If the theory is true, these blankets ought to sell for $9.35 a pair; 
but, asa matter of fact, American blankets of precisely the same weight 
and quality were selling at that time for $5.20. What becomes of the 
theory that the duty is added to the cost? [Applause.] 

But a more forcible illustration, if possible, of the unsoundness of 
the President’s theory is found in the history of a recently estab- 
lished industry in his own State. Previous to 1884 there was nota 
pound of soda-ash manufactured in the United States. We consume 
annually 175,000 tons in the manufacture of glass and other American 
products. Previous to 1884 we imported every pound of it at an aver- 
agecostof $48aton. A duty of $5 wasimposed, and the Solvay Process 
Company was organized at Syracuse, the only one on this hemisphere, at 
a cost of $1,500,000, with a capacity of 50,000 tons annually. It com- 
menced manufacturing soda-ashin January, 1884. Howhasitaffected 
the price of this commodity? Was the duty of $5 added to the $48, 
advancing the cost to $53a ton? On the contrary, it fell in the American 
market as low as $28 a ton in three years, a saving to the people annu- 
ally of $20 a ton on the entire consumption of the 175,000 tons, or 
$3,500,000. Again I say to the President, ‘‘ It isa condition that con- 
fronts us, not a theory.” But I need not multiply instances; they are 
as numerous as our industries. You can not touch a manufactured 
article on the farm orin the home, the product of a protected American 
industry, that has not been made cheaper by reason of such protection. 
Why, there are many things the market value of which is lower than 
the duty, and how idle, therefore, to say that the duty is added to the 
cost. But the difficulty with the President’s theory is he forgets 
that the price of a commodity does not depend upon the rate of duty, 
but rather upon the great law of supply and demand—a law universal 
inits application and unvaryinginitsresults. If the supply of agiven 
article be limited and the demand great the price will be high; and, on 
the contrary, if the supply be abundant and the demand limited, the 
price will below. Therefore it isif bya protective tariff we can establish 
and maintain a domestic industry which otherwise, by reason of unre- 
strained foreign competition, could not exist, we will thereby increase 
the product of such industry and inevitably bring down the price. 


Alexander Hamilton, nearly a century ago, formulated this law when 
he said: 

But though ib were true that the immediate and certain effect of a tariff was 
an increase of price, it is universally proved that the contrary is the ultimate 
effect with every successful manufacture. When a domestic manufacture has 
attained to perfection, and has engaged in the prosecution of it a competitive 
number of persons, it can be afforded and accordingly seldom or never fails to 
be sold cheaper, in process of time, than the foreign article for which it is a sub- 
stitute. The internal competition which takes place soon does away with 
everything like monopoly and reduces the price of the article to the minimum 
of a reasonable profit on the capital employed, accords with the reason 
of the thing and with experience. 


But further comment is unnecessary to expose the fallacy of the as- 
sumption that a duty imposed upon an imported article by so much 


enhances the cost of such article to the consumer and therefore becomes - 


to that extent a tax upon him. 

But the gentleman from Texas, while admitting that wages are higher 
here than in Europe, denies that it is attributable to our protective 
tariff. Ifso, heasks why are not wages uniform throughont the United 
States? Hemight as well assert that because manufacturing industries 
are not equally developed throughout this country therefore their estab- 
lishment and maintenance is not attributable to our protective system. 
It is not pretended that a protective tariff, in and of itself, affects wages; 
but it does build up manufacturing industries, creates a demand for 
labor, and as a consequence increases its compensation. Wages are not 
uniform throughout the United States because the cost of production 
is not uniform. But the gentleman charges that labor is not sharing 
in the benefits of our protective system. Let me quote from Edward 
Atkinson, whom the gentleman pronounces ‘‘one of the clearest think- 
ers and writers on political economy of the present day:’’ 

In the judgment of the commissioner of savings-banks and of many others 
who are competent to form an opinion, at least three-fourths of the present de- 
posits in these banks belong to those who are iowa Gye the working classes in 
the limited sense in which those Whose daily work is necessary to their daily 
bread make nse of that term. This system of savings-banks is practically lim- 
ited to New England and the Middle States. The total sum on deposit in all 
those States is now computed at $1,100,000,000, at an average of $356 to each de- 
positor. Ifthe system were extended throughout the country, and the deposit 
per capita of the people of the United States were equal to that of Massachu- 
setts, the total sum would amount to somewhat over $8,400,000,000. 

Another fact may be cited which fairly sustains the general statement that 
those who do the actual work of production are now securing to their own use 
a larger share than ever before of the joint product of labor and capital, 

Again this author says: 

Wages of mechanics in Massachusetts were 25 per cent, more in 1885 than in 
1860, while the p g power of money was 26 per cent. greater, and the 
working man could either raise his standard of living, or on the same standard 
save one-third of his wages. 

But the chairman of the committee suggests that this protective sys- 
tem is crippling our commerce. He forgets that in 1860, the close of 
the last period of a low tariff, our exports were only $336,576,057, and 
imports, $356,616, 119, leaving a balance of trade against us of $20,040,- 
062. In 1880 our exports had risen to $835,638, 658, and imports, $667,- 
954,746, leaving a balance of trade in our favor of $167,683,912, an 
amount one-half as large as our entire export trade in 1860. Our total 
commerce in 1860 aggregated only $687,000,000, while in 1830 it reached 
$1,500,000,000. [Applause. ] 

It is an interesting fact that during the period of a low tariff, from 
1848 to 1860 inclusive, there was but one year in which the balance of 
trade was in our favor, and the net balance against us in these thirteen 
years was $396,216,161, drawn out of the country in gold to pay for 
foreign goods. Yet during the last thirteen years, under a protective 
tariff, only one year has the balance of trade been against us, while the 
aggregate in our favor has reached the magnificent sum of $1,612,659,- 
755. [Applause. ] 

The country will not suffer from changing foreign trade from $400, - 
000,000 against us to $1,600,000,000 in our favor. 

But the gentleman from Texas, referring to duties on imports, char- 
acterizes them as ‘‘ war taxes; that they still remain and that they 
are heavier to-day than the average during the last five years of the 
existence of hostilities; that the average rate of duty during the last 
five years, from 1883 to 1887, inclusive, on dutiable goods amounted to 
44.51 per cent., and that during the last year the average duty was 
47.10 percent.” It will be observed thatthe gentleman speaks only of 
dutiable imports omittingailimports received freeofduty. The average 
rate on the entire importations heprudently withholds making his cal- 
culation notonly misleading, but entirely valueless. To illustrate: The 
duty of Cognac oil is 533 per cent. If everything else were omitted 
free of duty—if after the close of the war we had put all else on the 
free-list—it would be literally true that the average rate on dutiable 
goods would be 533 per cent., and greater now than during the war, 
when it was only 31 per cent., but it would convey no idea of the av- 
erage on our entireimportations. [Applause.] We are paying aduty 
of 134 per cent. on rice in the husks, and if that was the only dutiable 
article imported it would be exactly true to say that the average rate 
on dutiable imports was 134 per cent., but the statement would be as 
yaluelessas it would be misleading. Yet the gentleman takes the value 
of our dutiable imports, $450,325,321, as the basis of his caleulation 
and the duty collected thereon, $212,632,423, and deduces the aver- 
age ad valorem rate of 47.10 per cent. for 1887, 
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But if he had added to the dutiable imports the value of goods ad- 
mitted free of duty, namely, $233,930,659, his aggregate of importa- 
tions for 1887 would be $683,418,980, which would reduce his average 


rate to 31 per cent. So the statement that during the last five years, 
from 1883 to 1887, inclusive, that the average rate on dutiable goods is 
44.51 per cent. is true; butif the entire importations are included, the 
rate will fall to 30 per cent. The same miscalculation destroys the 
force of his statement that the average rates to-day are heavier than 
during the war. We have seen that taking our entire imports the 
average to-day is 31 per cent., while during the war, from 1861 to 1865, 
the average was 30 per cent. But this average of 1 per cent. higher is 
attributable largely to lower prices, following the inexorable law thatas 
prices decline the per cent. of ad valorem rates increase. Ifthe value 
of an imported article be $10, and the duty $1, the equivalent ad 
valorem rate would be 10 per cent. Ifthe value of the same article 
should fall to $5, the duty remaining the same, $1, the equivalent ad 
valorem rate would be 20 percent. And so the entire statement of 
the gentleman is not only misleading and fallacious, but ceases to be 
interesting or instructive. [Applause. ] ` 

But special effort has been made and is being persisted in to induce 
the American farmer to believe that a protective tariff is hostile to his 
best interest and his prosperity would bepromoted by an abandonment 
of that policy. How far this effort may be successful it is impossible 
to forecast; but this much may be affirmed with absolute certainty, 
unless the results of established law are uncertain and experience is no 
longer a safe guide, that any course which cripples or destroys our manu- 
facturing interests and deprives labor of its employment therein will 
seriously disturb and impaif the prosperity of our agricultural interests. 
Andrew Jackson was not mistaken when he said: 

Upon the success of our manufactures, as the handmaid of agriculture and 
commerce, depends, in a great measure, the independence of our country. 

Among the advantages conferred upon the farmer by our protective 
tariff is that derived from a direct protection to the products of his 
farm and the industries incident thereto as shown by the following 
table: 


0 cents a bushel. Rye, 15 cents a bushel. Potatoes, 
15 cents a bushel. Hay, $2aton, Live animals, 20 percent. ad valorem. Bees- 
wax, 20 per cent. ad valorem. Mares gri 10 cents a gallon. Honey, 20 cents a 
gallon. Fruit, shade,and ornamental trees, shrubs, etc., 20 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, All tables not otherwise provided for, 10 per cent. ad valorem, Rice, 
cleaned, 2} cents per pound. Wheat flour, 20 per cent. ad valorem. Tobacco 
(unmanufactured) 35 cents per prona, Sugar, 1} to 3} cents per pound. Rice 
flour and rice meal, 2) per cent. ad valorem. Extract of meat, 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. Barley, pearled or hulled, § cent per pound. Barley malt, 20 cents 
per bushel, Corn meal,10 cents per bushel. Oat meal,}cent per pound. Rye 
flour, } cent per pound. Potato and corn starch,2 cents per pound. Pickles 
and sauces not otherwise provided for, 35 percent. ad valorem. Garden seeds, 
20 per cent. ad valorem. Hemp seed, } cent per pound. Currants, 1 cent per 
pound. Apples, ge cent, ad valorem. Hops, § cents porpodna. Milk, pre- 
served or condensed, 20 per cent. ad valorem. Flax straw, $5 a ton. Flax, not 
dressed, $20 a ton. Flax, dressed, $10 a ton. Tow of flax or hemp, $10 a ton. 
Bristles, 15 cents a pound. Tallow,lcentapound. Filax-seed or linseed, 20 cents 
per bushel. 

That the farmer should still further be protected in some of these 
products there can be no question, and yet it is to be observed that the 
bill now under consideration strikes down with merciless hand many 
of the most important agricultural interests of the country by placing 
them on the free-list. When it is remembered that there was brought 
into this country last year, exclusive of tea, coffee, and sugar, $57,000,- 
000 of agricultural products in competition with our home interests, 
the policy proposed by this bill which would still further expose the 
farmer to foreign competition will not be apt to receive the approval of 
our agricultural interests. But while this direct protection is of im- 
portance to the farmer, the indirect benefits aceruing to him from the 
diversification of our industries are much greater and beyond the possi- 
bility of calculation. In this lies the chief advantage. Every farmer 
tills the soil for a double purpose, first, to supply the necessities for 
himself and his household, and, secondly, to secure asurplus with which 
he may obtain those articles of necessity and luxury which can not be 
produced from the soil. 

For the disposition of this surplus he requires a market, and that 
market which yields the be3t returns will be to him the most advan- 
tageous, There are but two markets open to him, the home market 
and the foreign. Can it be possible that the farmer can be deluded 
into a belief that a policy which destroys his home market and forces 
him into the distant markets of the world with his surplus products, 
with all the attending and enormous cost of transportation, will re- 
dound to his advantage? Every farmer understands that the nearer 
his market to his farm the more abundant his profits. Therefore, any 
policy which tends to diversify our industries and give employment 
to a large class of our people outside of agriculture, and who thus be- 
come consumers of the surplus products of the farm at home, must 
inure to the benefit of the American farmer; and any policy which 
tends to diminish these industries and force the capital and labor em- 
ployed therein onto the farm, to become producer rather than con- 
sumer, must from necessity increase the agricultural product while at 
the same time lessening the demand therefor. I can conceive of no 


calamity more appalling than that which would overtake our vast ag- 
ricultural interests by the destruction of our manufacturing industries 
and the consequentannihilation of ourhome market. The importance 
to agriculture of a diversification of our industries and consequent 
creation of a home demand for the surplus product of the farm was 
strikingly set forth by Alexander Hamilton nearly a century ago. 

This idea of an extensive domestic market for the surplus produce of the soil 
is of the first consequence. It is of all things that which must effectually con- 
dace to a flourishing state of agriculture, ‘To secure such a market there is no 
other expedient than tojpromote manufacturing establishments. Manufact- 
urers, who constitute the most numerous class after the cultivators of the land, 
are for that reason the principal consumers of the surplus of their labor, 

But the advantage of such a policy does not rest for its support upon 
atheory. It is affirmed by experience, and it may be well to again 
remind the President that ‘‘it is a condition that confronts us, not a 

heory.”” Itis estimated that to-day our population is not less than 
60,000,000, of which only 20,000,000 are actually engaged in any gain- 
ful occupation, 9,000,000 of whom are engaged in agriculture, leaving 
11,000,000 employed in other pursuits. Nine million farmers are feed- 
ing a nation of 60,000,000 of people. How does this advantage the 
farmers? The estimated value of the products of our farms, exclusive 
of cotton and tobacco, is $3,000,000,000 annually, and yet 94 per cent. of 
this enormous product is taken in our own market and consumed by 
our own people. The farmers are compelled to export only 6 per cent. 
of their products. In this connection it is worthy of note that while 
the value of our manufactures reaches the almost fabulous sum of 
$7,000,000,000 annually, yet more than 90 per cent. of this is consumed 
within our borders. It is estimated that the value of our industrial 
products of farm and factory will aggregate annually $11,000,000, 000, 
and yet nearly $10,000,000,000 of this is disposed of in our own market 
and consumed by our own people. And yet, with a home market of 
such absorbing capacity, built up and sustained by a diversification of 
our industries, the advocates of free trade are constantly holding up 
the os of the markets of the world as the one thing chiefly to be 
desired. 

Of what value to the American farmer are the markets of the world 
in comparison with his home market? How muchof the farmer’s sur- 
plus products does the world’s market require to-day? Before drop- 
ping the substance for the shadow it would be well to inquire the ex- 
tent of the foreign demand for the products of our farm. If a policy 
is adopted which destroys the home market and forces the American 
farmers into the markets of the world, when his vessels are laden with 
the products of his farm, to what ports on the inhabitable globe will 
he direct his course? Not to South America, nor Asia, nor Africa, nor 
Australasia, nor the islands of the sea, for in all these there is practi- 
cally no demand for our agricultural products, and there is no prospect 
that there ever will be, for these countries are abundantly supplied 
with agricultural laborers and surplus lands. Europe is the only 
country which does not feed its own people, and even there Russia, 
Germany, Turkey, Roumania, Servia, and Hungary produce theirown 
food supply, and excluding Germany, furnish a surplus for the Euro- 
pean markets. Outside of Great Britain, therefore, there is practically 
no demand for our agricultural products, and with the rich fields of 
India open to her it is not difficult to discern that the time is not far 
distant when even this demand will cease. 

The chairman of the committee, in his recent speech, declared that— 

We are the great agricultural people of the worid, and have been feeding the 
people of Europe, and must receive European goods in exchange or fail to ex- 
port our surplus, and thus surfeit the home market and reduce prices. 

This hallucination of feeding the people of Europe is easily dispelled. 
As bread is the main staff of European life, let us see where it is ob- 
tained. The population of Europe is about 350,000,000, and the con- 
sumption of wheat about 3} bushels per head, of which scarcely more 
than halfa bushel is required from North and South America, Asia, and 
Australasia, In three-fourths of the entire area of Europe the con- 
sumption does not amount to 2 bushels per head, and nearly every grain 
of that is produced at home. On about half of the area of Europe there 
is a surplus to spare to the other half. The largest consumer of wheat 
in the world, France, was also the largest producer less than ‘fifteen 
years ago, and has now aboutas large an area and product as ever, and 
needs of foreign wheat only about 10 per cent. of her supply. 

The 80,000,000 people of Russia live mostly on rye, as do the people 
of Germany and Central Europe, and produce it all themselves, Many 
of the people of the North of Europe consume a large proportion of 
maize. Somein the Northof Europe subsist largely on oat-meal. The 
consumption of all cereals in Europe usually averages at least 16 bushels 
per head, of which 3 pecks per capita come from other continents. Feed- 
ing the people of Europe! Four continents combining to supply a per 
capita deficiency of 3 pecks per capita in the fifth. A failure of one- 
half peck in this deficiency sends prices rapidly upward; an excess of 
one-half peck produces an instant and sudden fallin India and Dakota. 
An additional half bushel would sprout in the bin or be fed to farm 
animals without a foreign offer. This is so well known that it would 
be charity to attribute to ignorance the pretense of enlarging the ex- 
portation of wheat by low taviffs, or no tariffs, or by any other device 
short of the creation of a few million more foreign mouths, > 

If we do so liltle in feeding Europe with bread, still less do we sup- 
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ply the meatshe consumes. Last year we exported 162,000,000 pounds 
of beef, freshand salted; 138,000,000, or four-fifths of it, went to Great 


Britain. Very little is ever wanted elsewhere, and Englishmen are now 
straining every nerve and spending British gold in enterprises to sup- 
ply their country with frozen and canned beef from Australia and the 
Argentines. Of 505,000,000 pounds of bacon, pork, and hams exported, 
380,000,000 pounds, or three-fourths of it, went to Great Britain and 
a part of the remainder to Canada. Scarcely a nation in the world, 
Great Britain excepted, depends upon foreign nations for its meat sup- 
ply. Itis a necessity of their existence that they should supply them- 
selves, It isthe same with cheese, the only other food product of which 
there is an appreciable deficiency in Europe. Its market is confined 
chiefly to Great Britain, and exportation can not be enlargedat all with- 
out a reduction in price, and any sudden extension is a practical and 
physical impossibility. The rich there buy all they can eat now, and. 
the poor all they can afford. The requirement is fixed and limited 
with the least possible element of elasticity, so that the foreign demand 
can only fluctuate with the annual variations of the homesupply. This 
statement should dispose of the boastful and silly pretense so glibly and 
frequently made by free-traders, of feeding Europe, and ought to mark 
the exit of America in the rôle of the world’s nurse and caterer to the 
universe. [Applause. ] 

Where then on the face of the globe can the American farmer market 
his surplus? At home or nowhere. This home market, therefore, 
should be to him the object of his deepest solicitude and protecting 
care, for upon it the future of agriculture in this country depends. I 
will submit here a table showing the value of the leading products of 
American farms in 1886, according to estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture, together with the amount consumed at home and exported, 
which demonstrates at a glance the importance of the home over the 
foreign market. 

Value of products of American agriculture in 1886, and of the proportion 
exported in the fiscal year 1886-87. 


Exportation. 


Production, 
farm value. 


$610, 311, 000 
: 020. 


257,293,327 | 206,222,057 | 177, 895,501 
77 73) 002 70, 202 


T7, 5 73, 70, 


343,295,327 | 206,300,059 | 177,965,703 | 51.8 


a 78, 441, 940 318, 259 | 238, 694 3 

Sweet potatoes OOD; OOQ Ts sieisciscpouni assumi osise empsawercserse| sus arvas 
Peas and beans.. 13, 800, 000 562, 864 291 3.3 
Market gardens 68, 000, 000 427,530 256,518 4 
Fruits.... 175, 000, 000 2, 669, 965 1, 601, 979 9 
253, 437, 699 218, 139, S04 |.......0 

39, 082, 118 25, 637, 983 20,510,386 | 52.5 

8,500, 000 54, 970 46,725 1.3 

OET AA ESAS 33, 500, 000 ED; O76, OGL INE ES 
Clover and grass secd.. 15, 000, 000 911, 898 638, 4.3 
WV INOW ERE EA 10, 000, 000 215, 171 129, 103 1.3 


From this table it will be observed that the American farmer dis- 
poses of about 90 per cent., and excluding cotton and tobacco, more than 
94 per cent. of his farm products at home, and no amount of sophistry 
can delude him into the belief that it is for his interest to destroy or 
lessen this home demand. 

His interest lies rather in the direction of an enlargement of our man- 
ufacturing industries and a corresponding increase of the number of 
consumers, that he may ultimately find a home market for the entire 
productof hisfarm. Another consideration of incalculable value to the 
farmer must not be lost sight of, and that is the home market is a per- 
manentand steady one. No business can be profitably prosecuted with- 


out some assurance of stability. If the farmer was forced to an entire 
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dependence upon foreign markets for the sale of his products it would 
be impossible to calculate with any degree of certainty the extent of 
that demand, dependent as it would be upon the condition of the for- 
eign supply, and the result would be, one year his surplus would find 
steady and profitable sale and the next perish in hisfields. But with 
a steady market at home, created and sustained by our diversified in- 
dustries, the demand is steady, and every farmer knows that when he 
sows he can reap with profit. Another advantage to the American farmer 
from the establishment and maintenance of manufacturing industries 
is the enhanced value of his acres. You can not build up anywhere a 
prosperous manufacturing industry without enhancing the value of the 
farm lands adjacent thereto. Cast your eye over the map of the Re- 
public and indicate the localities where industries are the most diversi- 
fied and the fewest people are engaged in agriculture, and there you 
will find the highest-priced farm lands. Mark the localities where farm- 
ing is the chief occupation of the people and other industries are the 
least developed; there you will find farm lands of the least value. To 
demonstrate the truth of this assertion I will insert a table in which 
the States and Territories are divided into four groups, in the first of 
which is embraced that portion of the country having less than 30 per 
cent. of the people engaged in agriculture; the second, over 30 and less 
than 50; the third, over 50 and less than 70, and the fourth having 70 
per cent. and over engaged in agriculture: 


Classes, 


Acres, 


$2, 985, 641,197 | $38. 65 18 
3,430, 915,767 | 30. 42 
8, 218,108,970 | 13.53 58 

, 430, 842 5.18 77 


From this table it will be discerned that where 77 per cent. of the 
people are engaged in agriculture the average value of farm lands is 
only a trifle over $5 an acre, while where only 18 per cent. are engaged 
in agriculture farm lands average over $38 per acre. What is true in 
the country at large is equally true in counties and States. The prin- 
cipal manufacturers in Pennsylvania are to be found in thirteen coun- 
ties, and the average value of farm land within these counties is $86.73 
per acre, while in the remaining counties it is only $42.02. The farm 
lands in the twelve chief manufacturing counties of Ohio average $67.85 
per acre, while in the balance of the State they are worth only $42.46. 
The farm lands of Ohio, with only 40 per cent. of her people engaged 
in agriculture, are worth $46 per acre, while in Kentucky, separated 
only by the Ohio, but with 62 per cent. engaged in agriculture, they 
are worth only $14 per acre. The rugged land of Pennsylvania, with 
21 per cent. of her people engaged in agriculture, is worth $50 peracre, 
while in Virginia, where 51 per cent. are engaged in agriculture, they 
are valued at only $11 an acre. By the census of 1880 in the six States 
of North Car@lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas 77 per cent. of the people were engaged in agriculture and 
only 5 percent. in manufactures, and the average value of the farm lands 
in these six States was only $5.18 per acre. 

Tt is an astounding fact derived from the same census that the value 
of the 200,000,000 acres of farm lands in the eleven States composing 
the late Confederacy are not equal to the 26,000,000 acres of farm lands 
in the States of New York and New Jersey. I beg to assure the gen- 
tlemen of the South that I have drawn this contrast in no invidious 
spirit, but only in confirmation of the fact that the development of manu- 
factures tends to enhance the value of agricultural lands. Itseems to 
me, however, that there is a lesson to be drawn from this of inestima- 
ble value to you. The South needs this development., Protection has 
brought it to the North—it will bring it to you. [Applause.] You 
have but to accept it and it will bring to you an era of unexampled pros- 
perity. It will open and develop your mines, explore your forests, light 
the fires of your furnaces, build your factories, construct your railways, 
invite capital to investment, give employment to your labor, plant cities 
in your waste places, and lead your people into the highway of indus- 
trial progress. [Applause.] You have already entered thereon. Dur- 
ing the last ninety days $36,000,000 of capital have gone into your 
manufacturing industries. In thisI rejoice. There is not an industry 
in the South the development of which would redound to her glory that 
I would not as jealously guard as though it were the industry of Michi- 
gan. I believein protection not for my State alone but for my country. 
[Applause.] I believe in American industries, American capital, 
American labor, against the whole world. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means expresses the 
hope that this measure will pass. He is notalonein this desire. There 
is not a member of the Cobden Club ora free-trader in the United 
States who is not in sympathy with him. More than this, free-trade 
England stands on tip-toe of expectation and screams with delight. 
Listen to the yoice of her exultation! 

(London Times.] 


They are no doubt right in believing that, whatever may be said of prenete 
ing the essence of the protective system and of ignoring free trade, the tariff 
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can not be reduced to the strict proportions of a revenue corresponding to the 
limited and diminishing necessities of the Federal Government without admit- 
ting a great flood of foreign competition. 

[London Saturday Review.] 

President Cieveland has devoted himself entirely to the tariff. It is impossi- 
ble to recast this without touching directly the pockets of every citizen of the 
United States and indirectly influencing the commercial interests of the world. 

(London Spectator.] 
Tho message has struck a blow at American protection. 
2 [The Statist.] 

There is hardly a single industry in the United States that is not interested in 
maintaining protective duties. 

[London Post.] 

We shall be much mistaken if the effect of this state communication will not 
be to strengthen considerably the case of free-tradera in all parts of the world. 
It will be pe cee asa step in the right direction by all who believe in the 

o 


soundness ree-trade principles. 
[London Standard.] 
Free trade becomes at once a living issue. 
(London Daily News.] 


The stone now set rolling will not stop until it has broken the idol of protec- 
tion in pieces. 
[Glasgow Herald.] 
This reads like an extract from some old speech of Mr. Bright's. 
{People's Journal, Dundee.] 
The in the American fiscal policy will be beneficial to this country, 
and the prospect of it has diffused fresh hope throughout the business circles 


in the city. 
[Haddingtonshire Courier, Scotland.] 


We may look to an impetus being given to our home trade that will go far 
to make up for the depression of late years, 


[The Seotchman.] 
The free importation of iron, coal, and wool would be a great boon to British 
producers, 
[London Times, ] 


It is to the new world that the Cobden Club is chiefly looking as the most 
likely sphere for its Toons foreign policy. It has done what it can in Eu- 
rope, and it is now turning its eyes westward and bracing itself for the struggle 
which is to come. It can not rest while the United States are unsubdued. 

I hope this bill will not pass, [Loud applause on the Republican 
side.] It ought not to pass. 

Let me warn you, gentlemen of the South, that this measure bodes no 
good to you. It will arrest the investment of capitalin your midst and 
bring yourindustriestoastand-still. Thereisno portion of ourcountry 
where this measure should meet with a more united and determined op- 
position than in the South. Untoward circumstances have heretofore 
retarded her material progress, but the way is now open for her to march 
unimpeded to a splendid industrial future. The advance is already 
sounded. He who does not respond to its inspiring summons will soon 
find himself without a party and without a following. I rejoice that 
there is a new South, a new industrial South, born of the throes of war, 
but full of hope and fall of courage. [Applause.] She stands to-day 
with uplifted brow facing the dawn of a mighty future. Her loins are 
girt fora new race. With unfettered hands she smites the earth, and 
fountains of unmeasured wealth gush forth. Beneath her feet she feels 
the stir of a marvelous life. Her pathway is already idumined with 
the light of blazing furnaces. Her heavens are aglow with the break 
of anew day. All hail its on-coming! 


“Aid its dawning tongue and pen, 
Aid it hopes of honest men, 
Aid it, paper; aid it, type; 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 
And our earnest must not slacken into play; 
Men of thought and men of action clear the way.” 

And-when the sun shall reach the zenith ofthat glorious day, the 
North and the South cemented in the indissoluble bonds of commer- 
cial and fraternal unity will stand together under the banner of protec- 
tion to American industries and American labor, and march to grander 
industrial triumphs. [Great applause. ] 

Mr. MILLS. I move the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the § er having resumed 
the chair, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of revenues, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT, 


Several messages, in writing, from the President of the United States 


were communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secreta- 
ries, who also announced that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 183) granting a pension to minor children of William 
Clark; 
‘An act (a R. 499) granting a pension to Catharine Maxwell; 


An act (H. R. 509) granting a pension to James A. Halsey; 

An act (H. R. 822) granting a pension to Miles C. Scribner; 

An act (H. R. 2498) granting a pension to Alonzo Higley; 

An act (H. R. 3490) granting a pension to James M. Berry; 

An act (H. R. 3711) granting a pension to Harriett V. Stockton; 
An at iE R. 4107) granting a pension to Laura D. Pierce; 

An act (H. R, 4655) granting a pension to Mary J. Francis; 


An act (H. R. 4685) granting a pension to Lizzie F. Reed; 
An act (H. R. 5176) granting a pension to Thomas J. Parker; 
An act E R. 5228) granting a pension to Clara M. Flanders; 
An act (H. R. 5363) granting a pension to David Johnson; 
An act (H. R. 5388) granting a pension to Elizabeth Buffington; 
An act (H. R. 5911) granting a pension to Elizabeth Hascall; 
An act (H. R. 6586) granting a pension to Nancy O. Gray; 
An act (H. R. 6984) granting a pension to Margaret E. Graves; 
An act (H. R. rs tor the relief of Julia A. Darrell; 
An act (H. R. 459) for the relief of Elvira Cooper; 
An act (H. R. 2456) for the relief of Judith Plummer; 
An act (H. R. 2663) for the relief of Alonzo Alden; 
An act (H. R. 2662) for the relief of Mary M. Strong; 
An act (H. R. ae for the relief of Kelsey Curtis; 
An act (H. R. 7891) for the relief of Cynthia J. Leroy; 
An act (H. R. 6974) for the relief of Mary E. Hawn, widow of Eman- 
be oe surgeon of the Forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteers, 
ece: ; 
An act (H. R. 2259) to grant a pension to Joab M. Haley; 
An act a R. 4812) to grant a pension to Squire Admire; 
An act (H. R. 3682) to pension Emily Goodall; 
An act (H. R. 754) to increase the pension of Mrs. Eliza B. Anderson; 
An act (H. R. | to increase the pension of James Woody; 
An act (H. R. 3603) to increase the pension of Maxwell Carroll; 
An act (H. R. 6732) granting a pension to Leora E. Gear; 
An act (H. R. 150) granting an increase of pension to Henry B, Shaw; 
An act (H. R. 2518) granting an increase of pension to John Rowe; 
and 
An act (H. R. 6343) to increase the pension of Nancy Raines, the 
ones Revolutionary pensioner on the rolls, she being ninety-six years 
of age. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, informed 
the House that the Senate had passed without amendment the bill (H. 
R. 4365) to authorize the construction of an arsenal for the repair, stor- 
age, and distribation of ordnance and ordnance stores for the use of 
the Government of the United States at Columbia, Tenn. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the bill (H. 
R. 1761) for the relief of the First National Bank of Portland, Oregon, 
for money advanced the Oregon Iron Works, the contractor in building 
the United States revenue-cutter Thomas Corwin, with amendments, 
asked a conference with the House on the bill and amendments, and 
had appointed as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. SPOONER, and Mr, WILSON of Maryland. 

The message further announced that the Senate had a bill (S. 
218) to os the limit of appropriation for the public building at Key 
West, Fla.; in which the concurrence of the House was requested. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

Lreturn without approval House bill 6908, entitled “An act granting a pension 
to William P, Witt,” The beneficiary named in the bill was enrolled for one 
hundred days’ service on the 13th day of July, 1864, and was mustered out on 
the 16th day of November in the same year. The record shows that He was re- 
ported present on all rolls until he was mustered out, He filed a claim for pen- 
sion in 1884, alleging that he incurred chronic diarrhea, liver disease, rheuma- 
tism, and a disease of the hefd affecting his hearing during his military service, 
Two comrades testify to his being sick and being in the hospital to such an ex- 
tent as to wholly discredit his presence with his company. A physician testifies 
that he prescribed for him some time in the month of November, 1864, for liver 
diseaseand aramid to which rheumatism supervened, confining him six weeks 
or more, There seems to be acomplete hiatusof any medical or other evidence 
concerning his payaa condition from that time until nearly twenty years 
thereafter, in July, 1884, when he was examined and it was found that be had 
impaired hearing in both ears, but no symptoms of rheumatism, and that his 
liver was normal. Withoutfurther detailing particulars, the entire complexion 
of this case satisfies me that the claimant contracted no pensionable disability 
during his one hundred days of service. 

GROVER CLEVELAND, 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 24, 1888, 


On motion of Mr. HOLMAN, the message and the accompanying bill 
were referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CHLOE QUIGGLE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following veto mes- 
sage of the President of the United States; which was read, and, on 
motion of Mr, SPRINGER, referred, with the accompanying bill, to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return without approval House bill No. 4530, entitled “An act granting a 
pension to Chloe Quiggle, widow of Phillip Quiggle.”’ 

The husband of the beneficiary named enlisted February 11, 1865, and was 
discharged Se ber 27, 1865. The records show that he was reported August 
oh ee as "absent, confined in post prison, at Chattanooga, since August 18, 
1 


He filed a claim for pension June 25, 1880, all ng that after a march from 
Chattanooga to a point 1} miles distant and ba ic, opn his return, drank 
wed dia had been troubled 


some water which produ: , Since which time 
also with disease of kidneys and rheumatism, 
He died in September, 


and the claim then pending on his behalf was com- 
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rhea. 

It is reported to me that the evidence taken during a special examination of 
this case established that before and after enlistment the soldier was addicted 
to the excessive use of intoxicating liquors. 

One physician stated to the examiner that shortly after the soldier's discharge 
he found him suffering from disease of kidneys and from rheumatism and diar- 
rhea, but thathe concluded the disease of the kidneys had been coming on for 
a year; thatitcould nothave been caused by asunstrokea few weeks previously, 
and thatthe diseases were of longer stand than that. 

Another physician, who attended the soldier during his last illness, testified 
that he did not know that he suffered from any disease until the summer of 
1882; thathe found him suffering from retention of urine, and that the difficulty 
rapidly developed into an acute attack of Bright's disease; that no indications 
of rheumatism were found, but that the disease p: steadily, and wasa 
well-marked case of Bright's disease of the kidneys, He also testifies thatthe 
origin of the disease was no doubt recent, though possibly it might have ex- 
isted in a low form for some years. 

A medical examination in May, 1882, developed no disease of the kidneys. It 
seems to me that all the reliable testimony in the case tends to show beyond a 
doubt that the soldier's death was not due to any incident of his military serv- 
ice. Ido not find that the medical testimony given by his neighbors makes a 
suggestion that it was; and upon all the facts I am of the opinion that the pen- 
sion which has been already allowed was a liberal disposition of the case. 

The beneficiary named in this bill isaged, and it ORA OPES be a gratifi- 
cation to grant her relief. But the question is whether we do well to establish 
a precedent for the allowance of cla: of this character in the distribution of 


pension funds, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 24, 1888, 


WILLIAM H. BRIMMER. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following veto mes- 
sage of the President of the United States; which was read, and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. SPRINGER, referred, with the accompanying bill, to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed: 


To the House of Representatives : 

I return without approval House bill No. 5247, entitled “ An act granting a pen- 
sion to William H. Brimmer.” x 

The beneficiary named in this bill enlisted September 5, 1864, as a wagon- 
master, and was discharged on the 30th day of May, 1865. There is no record of 
=~ disability during his short service. 

n February, 1888, nearly twenty-three years after his discharge, he filed an 
application for a pension, alleging that in the fall of 1864 he was made to carry 
sacks of corn, which produced a weakness of the walls of the abdomen, result- 
ing in rupture. In an affidavit filed upon said O(a apes the claimant testifies 
that he said nothing about his injury or disability to any one while in the sery- 
ice, and can furnish no evidence except his own statement. 

The first and only medical evidence presented touching this claim is that of 
Dr. Reynolds, who examined him in 1880 or 1881, who then came to the conelu- 
sion that the claimant was suffering from an incomplete hernia, which a few 
months thereafter developed in the right groin. From this examination and 
testimony no hint is furnished that the injary was due to military service, nor 
any intimation that it might be. 

In February, 1888, a medical examination was made under direction of the 
Pension Bureau, when it was found that the claimant had the general appear- 
ance of being healthy and well nourished, but that he had a small uncompli- 
cated inguinal hernia on the right side, which was oy, retained. 

I can not believe upon the facts presented that an injury of the character 
alleged could have been sustained in the service and still permitted the perform- 
ance of all the duties of wagon-master for months th er, remaining unde- 
veloped for so many repas and that there should now be such a lack of testi- 
mony connecting it with any incident of military service, 

I believe the rejection of this claim was right sadja upon its merits. 


CLEVELAND. 
Exxcurive Manston, April 24, 1888. 


Mr. MILLS. I move that the House take a recess until 8 o’clock 
to-night. 
HANNAH C. DE WITT. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. I rise to a question of privilege, 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, the veto message accompanying 
one of the bills returned to the House erday by the President, the 
bill granting a pension to Hannah C. Dé Witt, stated that by some mis- 
take a bill had been twice passed by Congress at the present session in 
precisely the same form. I find by reference to the RECORD that the 
bill in question was di of in a proper and regular manner at a 
Friday evening session, the circumstances being these: Two similar 
bills were introduced—one in the Senate and the other in the House. 
The Senate bill first passed, came over to the House, and was placed 
on the Calendar. . 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I do not see that the gentleman is presenting any 
question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman has stated no question of privilege 

et. 
% Mr. BOUTELLE. Iam coming toit. ~ 

The Honse bill was reported by the House committee in regular form, 
and took its place on the Calendar. Ata Friday evening session, when 
the House bill was reached in lar order, a motion was made that 
House bill No. 823 be laid on the table and that Senate bill No. 451, 
similar in substance, be taken up and passed. Such action was taken; 
the House bill was laid on the table, and the Senate bill passed. The 
RECORD and the House Journal show these facts clearly. Itseems that 
the House bill (which was tabled), instead of being disposed of under 


the order of the House, by some error or inadvertence of the Clerk got 
into the hands of the engrossing committee, was signed by the Speaker, 
sent over to the Senate, and passed by that body. But that bill was 
never, in fact, passed by the House, as stated in the message. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MILLS. I move that the House take a recess until 8 o’clock 
this evening. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it is pretty well known to the House and 
to the community at large that some efforts have been made toward 
fixing a limit to the debate on the tariff bill, or (speaking more exactly, 
perhaps) toward naming the time that should be given for debate upon 
the measure; and there have been some consultations on the part of 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means on either side. The 
members on this side, desiring to have a full discussion, had requested 
that ten days be allowed to them at such times as the bill was up for 
consideration. After some consultation on one part and the other we 
parted, because the gentlemen who represented the majority of the House 
were disposed to consult those whom they represented. This morning 
it was found that the agreement we hoped would be made was not 
made. 

And I now ask the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] in open 
House that we may fix on some time as the extent of this debate. I 
suggest to him that ten days be allowed on a side, and as many eyen- 
ing sessions as people may be disposed to haye be allowed in addition 
thereto. 

I desire to suggest to the House that such discussion for such length 
of time is well befitting not only the importance and nature of the 
bill which has been presented, but also the circumstances under which 
it has been presented. There has been no consideration of the bill and 
no public hearing on the part of those who are interested; no publie 
hearing on the part of members the interests of whose districts are 
concerned. There was on our side already on the list the number of 
men who would fully occupy the time which is suggested, and there are 
many more, undoubtedly, who would desire to address the House. 

Now, it is well known these evening sessions are not really of the 
nature of discussion; that men do not desire to participate in the even- 
ing sessions except under the spur of a necessity which certainly does 
not now exist. If it should turn out, as it sometimes does, that dis- 
cussion is not necessary for so longa time, then it will not be necessary 
to take the number of days suggested, and under such circumstances 
no more daysshonld be used than actually required to enable members 
to address the House, and their constituencies through the House, on 
thisimportant question. AndIsincerely hope, the matter being brought 
to the attention of the whole House, we may have a distinct under- 
standing to the effect which I have suggested, 

Iam bound to say it has been claimed that the gentlemen on the 
other side understood that they had an informal agreement with our 
side as to the night sessions for to-day and to-morrow. Of course, if 
I had had any such understanding I would never have objected to the 
evening session as I did, and the responsibility for which I take before 
the House, and it is proper I should take it, since another gentleman 
personally made the objection. 

I should also say, while it seems to have been understood on the 
other side that the two nights should be allowed, it was not so under- 
stood by any member of the committee on this side. And as to even- 
ing sessions, talked of solely with reference to the ideathatif the length 
of time given for debate, which J havesuggested, wasallowed to us, then 
we would have no objection to any number of evening sessions the 
members of the House should desire to have, because we believed in 
addition to the fifty on our side who have already presented their 
names there would be a great many more who would like to be heard. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, after what has 
been said by the gentleman from Maine, it is proper for me to say that 
the gentleman from Maine and the gentleman from Ohio, who served 
an the Committee on Ways and Means, and certain gentlemen of the 
majority had a meeting in which it was understood, not informally, 
but formally, that an agreement should be made covering the days of 
Tuesday and Wednesday, with a hope that farther negotiations would 
resnlt in a further agreement covering the whole of the debate. 

We distinctly understood it to be a part of that formal agreement 
that there should be to-day a debate opened by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [ Mr. MCMILLIN ], followed by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Burrows], who were to be followed by two gentlemen, one from 
each side of the House, not members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means; and also that there should be each day an evening session, at 
which gentlemen might be able to speak or not as they chose, not to 
lose their place on the list if they did not desire to do so, and if any 
member of the Republican side chose to speak at these two evening 
sessions his time should not be charged in the time which we might 
hereafter agree upon. On Wednesday the debate, it was understood, 
should be opened by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM], fol- 
lowed by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE], who was not 
present, but who was seen and said to be ready. And they were to be 
followed by two gentlemen not members of the committee; and there 
was then to be an evening session. y 
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This was our understanding, and this morning, when in accordance 
with the agreement which was the result of our negotiations an even- 
ing session was proposed and it was objected to, as I frankly stated to 
the gentleman from Ohio, I looked upon the agreement between us as 
having been repudiated. 

Now, the ten days the gentlemen of the minority claimed were not ten 
days only, but were to be, as they expressly specified, ten days of five hours 
each. Not ten days the House might meet and adjourn, but ten days 
of five hours each which should be day sessions, not including the even- 
ing sessions. It was to that length of time the majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee did not see their way clear under the circum- 
stances to agree to. Iam inclined to the opinion that there would have 
been no hesitation on the part of the majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee to have agreed to have given ten days to the gentlemen on 
the other side with the understanding on both sides there should be 
night sessions with the intenéion that the time for debate on each day 
should be made as long as possible. 

As to the reasons suggested by the gentleman from Maine, why there 
skould be given so long time for debate, those probably will be dis- 
cussed as the debate goes on, and whatever may be said pro and con 
about them, or whatever may be said by gentlemen on the majority or 
minority side of that committee concerning what has been done or 
happened in the committee, are all questions about which I care to 
submit no observations now. At the proper time, under other circum- 
stances and in other connections, it may seem proper to me to submit 
some suggestions in regard to them, but not now. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to say, as a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, that I was present at the conference yesterday, and 
remained until the fact had become apparent that no conclusion or 
agreement could be reached. The pros and cons had been stated; my 
colleague from Maine had presented very much the suggestions that he 
presents now, and-I left the committee with a perfect understanding 
that there was to be consideration of the points that had been made 
and that the committee would then act. I rested in that conclusion, 
ready to meet the committee at any time to make any effort for arriving 
at an agreement; and I had not heard, until I heard it here about the 
time the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] was closing his 
speech, that there wasany allegation that an agreement had been reached, 
and that the Republican members of the committee had thereby bound 
themselves to assent to night sessions on this bill at this early date. I 
should like before we do go into night sessions that the Committee on 
Ways and Means should again make an endeavor to determine whether 
in view of the fact thatthe minority was excluded from all voice in mak- 
ing up the bill, or in presenting the wishes of their constituents who 
are interested in it, that the discussion by the House should be delib- 
erate, open, and if possible in the hearing and gaze of the parties in- 
terested in the bill represented by Republicans. That can not be the 
case if we are now to begin with night sessions. I certainly am bound 
by no such agreement. Twelve o'clock came, and I had been in my 
committee-room up to that time, when the conclusion seemed to have 
been reached which did not cover night sessions, at which time I left. 

I felt it due to myself to make this suggestion. 

Mr. MILLS. I will be very glad, I will say to the members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and to the House, to see our colleagues 
on that committee from the other side of the House with a view if pos- 
sible to reach some amicable understanding both as to the limit of the 
general debate on this bill and as to the limit of debate in Committee 
of the Whole on the bill by its paragraphs, We are disposed to ac- 
commodate them just as far as possible. 

It is true, as the gentleman from Maine said, that we had some con- 
ferences. We metand talked about the debate and failed to make 
an agreement, except as to the business for to-day and to-morrow. 
The whole thing was otherwise left open. We are now proceeding 
with the debate, and itis the desire of the majority that there shall be 
the amplest time and the fullest discussion of the question on both 
sides, We propose, gentlemen, to discuss it nightand day. The dis- 
cussion of the bill will go out over the whole country, whether the de- 
bate takes place in the day or night. It is not absolutely necessary 
that we should have the galleries present and daily sessions for that 
pu We have but a limited audience here. 

The arguments that gentlemen pro to make will go out to the 
whole country through the medium of the public press, and this great 
question is to be determined not by the people of Washington City, 
but by the mighty constituencies which lie outside of the District of 
Columbia, and hence there is no just reason for not continuing this 
discussion at night. 

It is now growing late, and I will simply say, for myself and my col- 
leagues on the committee on this side of the House, that we will be 
glad to meet the minority again to-morrow, and see if we can not come 
to some amicable understanding. In the mean time I insist on th 
motion that the House take a recess until 8 o’clock. 7 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think, as I am a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee who was in conference with our col- 
leagues upon the other side touching this matter, that it is TeS for 
me to say a word upon this question. It seemed to be the desire yes- 
terday morning upon’ the part of the majority of the committee that 


there should be an understanding between the majority and minority 
as to the conduct of this debate and the final vote upon the bill. 

The minority, or a part at least, met with the majority of the com- 
mittee; and my understanding of that interview was that to-day and 
to-morrow were to beconsumed in general debate upon the bill, and it 
was the expectation of the majority of the committee that before to- 
morrow they would be able to determine with us the duration of the 
general debate. I did not understand that we gave our consent toa 
night session to-night and to-morrow night; but when I was assured 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] and other 
gentlemen of the majority side of the committee that it was their un- 
derstanding that we had consented to that arrangement—at least the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] and myself—I stated to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky to-day that if such was the understanding of 
himself and his colleagues, I would yield, so far as I was individually 
concerned, in the interest of good feeling in the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want to say this: that when I gave my consent 
to these night sessions—to-night and to-morrow—for general debate, 
I did not undertake to speak for or bind any gentleman on this side of 
the House. I was king for myself only, and was only intending 
that, so far as I could, I would advise my friends on the minority of 
the Committee on Ways and Means to yield their assent to such an 
arrangement as the majority of the committee desired, believing they 
would do whatever was proper under the circumstances, And it being 
stated here to-day that the understanding was that we were to have a 
session to-night and to-morrow, I am perfectly willing, in the interest 
of good feeling and that the debate may be conducted properly, to ad- 
vise my Republican colleagues to consent to that arrangement. 

_ Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me toask him 
a question? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. To insure a full attendance to-night, if we havea 
session, can we receive the assurance that there will be one or two 
speeches on a side made by members of the committee? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It was distinctly stated that at the night sessions 
no gentleman on our side would be required to speak. The gentleman 
from Kentucky states so now. 

Mr. MILLS. But any gentleman on that side can speak at the night 
session if he desires to do so. 

Mr. McKINLEY. And, as the gentleman from Kentucky said, the 
time to be occupied to-night was not to come out of the time allowed 
for debate. 

Mf. BUTTERWORTH. Is the holding of a night session to be a 
reason for abridging the time allowed for debate? 

Mr. McKINLEY. On the contrary, I was informed by the gentle- 
men forming the majority of the committee that evening sessions if 
held would not abridge at all the time allowed us for debate. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. I should like the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] to hear the statement just made by the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will repeat it. I understood from the gentle- 
man from Kentucky if the two night sessions were held that was not 
to constitute an abridgment of the time for general debate which we 
might hereafter i ae upon. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. My understanding of theagree- 
ment made with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] and the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] was that we would have these night 
sessions with the understanding that if the gentlemen of the Repub- 
lican party did not desire to speak they were not to lose their places on 
the roster. And if any gentlemen on the Republican side did speak at 
the night sessions the time they occupied was not to be charged on any 
agreement we might be able to reach. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. So that these night sessions are not in 
any way to lessen the time rg geneal debate? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. They are not to be taken out 
of any agreement we may come to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] moves 
that the House take a recess until 8 o’clock this evening. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question being put on Mr. DUNHAM’s motion to adjourn, there 
were—ayes 57, noes 92. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I call for the yeas and nays. 

On the question of ordering the yeas and nays there were ayes 25— 
not one-fifth of the last vote. 

So the yeas and nays were notordered, and the House refased to ad- 


journ. 
, The SPEAKER, ‘The question is now on the motion to take a re- 


cess. 

The question being put, there were—ayes 116, noes 2, 

Mr. D No quorum. 

Mr. MILLS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The House is now taking a vote, and the motion 
to adjourn is not in order until this vote is taken. No business has 
intervened since the former motion to adjourn. 


- Mr. MILLS. In place of calling for the yeas and nays at this time 
I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The SPEAKER appointed as tellers Mr. MILLS and Mr. DUNHAM. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 123, no 1. 

Mr. DUNHAM. No quorum. 

Mr, MILLS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER.’ The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Texas that the House take a recess until 8 o’ctock this evening; 
on which question the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 131, nays 13, not 
voting 180; as follows: 


YEAS—131. 
Anderson, Miss. Davidson, Ala. Lawler, Rowland, 
Anderson, D1 Davidson, Fla, Lynch, ussell, 
Bacon, Dockery, Macdonald, Sawyer, 
Baker, Ill. Elliott, Mahoney, Sayers, 
Bankhead, Enloe, Maish, Seney, 
nes, Ermentrout, Mansur, Shaw, 
rry, Forney, Martin, Smith 
Sede aaa ea 
ggs nger, Jammy, pinola, 
Blanchard, Glass, McCreary, Springer, 
land, Granger, McKinley, Steele, 
Blount, Grimes, McKinney, Stephenson, 
Boothman, Hall, MeMillin, Stewart, Ga. 
Breckinridge Ky. Hatch cRae Stockdale, 
Browne, T. B., a.Hemphill, Milliken, Stone, Ky. 
Buchanan, Henderson, N. ©. Mills, Struble, 
Burnett, Herbert, Montgomery, Tarsney, 
Bynum, Hermann, o! ý Tillman, 
Campbell, F., N.Y. Hires, Neal, Tracey, 
Campbell, Oh Holman, Newton, Turner, Ga. 
Candler, Tooker, O'’Ferrall, Vandever, 
Cannon, Hopkins, Va. O’Neall, Ind, Walker, 
Carlton, Howard, O'Neill, Mo, Washington, 
Caruth, Hudd, Parker, Weaver, 
Catchings, Johnston, Ind Peel; Wheeler, 
Cheadle, Johnston, N. C. perry Whitthorne, 
Clements, ones, Reed, Wilkins, 
bb, Kean, Rice, Wilkinson, 
Cothran, Kerr, Richardson, Wilson, Minn. 
Cowles, Laffoon, Robertson, Wilson, W. Va. 
risp, Lagan, Rogers, Wise, 
Culberson, Lan i Romeis, Yost, 
n, Latham, Rowell, 
NAYS—13. 
Allen, Mich, Gaines, Hovey, White, Ind, 
Bayne, Gear, Hunter, 
Caswell, Gest, Mason, 
no, Haugen, Thomas, Ky. 
NOT VOTING—19. 
Abbott, Dalzell, Kennedy, Plumb, 
Adams, Darlington, Ke 5 Post, 
Allen, Mass. Davenport, Kilgore, Pugsley, 
Allen, Miss. Davis, La Follette, Randall, 
Anderson, Iowa Dibble, Laidlaw, Rayner, 
Anderson, Dingley, Laird, Rockwell, 
Arnold, Dorsey, Landes, 1l, Conn, 
Atkinson, Dougherty, Lane, Rusk, 
Baker, N. Dunham, Lee, Ryan, 
Belden, Dunn, Lehibach, Scott, 
Bingham, Farquhar, Lind, Scull, 
Bliss, Felton, Lodge, Seymour, 
Bound Finley, Long, Sherman, 
Boutelle, Fisher, rae Shively, 
Bowden, Fitch, ffett, Simmons, 
Bowen, Flood, Matson, Snyder, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Foran, McComas, Spooner, 
Brewer, Ford, McCormick, Stahinecker, 
Brower, Fuller, McCullogh, Stewart, Tex, 
Browne, Ind. Funston, McKenna, Stewart, Vt. 
Brown, Ohio Gay, McShane, Stone, Mo. 
Brown, J. R., Va. Gibson, Merriman, Symes, 
Brumm, Glover, Moffitt, Taulbee, 
Bryce, Goff, Moore, ‘Taylor, E. B., Ohio 
Buckalew, Greenman, Morrill, Taylor, J. D., Ohio 
Bunnell, Grosvenor, Morrow, Thomas, Tl. 
Burnes, - Grout, Morse, -Tho Wis. 
Burrows, Guenther, Nelson, Thompson, Ohio 
Butler, Hare, Nichols, Thompson, Cal. 
Butterworth, Harmer, Norwood, Townshend, 
Campbell, T.J., N.Y.Hayden, Nutting, Turner, Kans, 
Chipman, Hayes, Oates, Vance, 
Clardy, Heard, O'Donnell, Wade, 
Clark, Henderson, Iowa O'Neill, Pa. Warner, 
Cockran, Henderson, Ill. Osborne, Weber, 
Cogswell, Hiestand, Outhwaite, West, 
Collins, Hitt, Owen, White, N. Y. 
Compton, Hogg, Patton, Whiting, Mich, 
Conger, Holmes, Payson, Whiting, Mass, 
Cooper, Hopkins, Ill. Penington, Wickham, 
Cox, Hopkins, N. Y, erkins, Wilber, 
Crain, Houk, Peters, Wiliams, 
ranea; eNi eer Seas on 
ummings, ackson, elps, ardley, 
Cutcheon, Kelley, Pidcock, Yoder. 
No quorum voted. 
During the roll-call, 


On motion of Mr. MCMILLIN, by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the names of members voting was di with, 
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Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with Mr, 
Ezra B. TAYLOR, of Ohio, but I have voted, to make a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Then, as my vote does not make a 
quorum, I withdraw it. 

The following pairs were announced on all political questions until 
further notice: 

. OUTHWAITE with Mr. PAYSON. 
. GLOVER with Mr. ADAMS. 
. SNYDER with Mr. GOFF. 
. SHIVELY with Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
. BUCKALEW with Mr. JACKSON. < 
. BRYCE with Mr. WHITE, of New York. 
. McSHANE with Mr. McCuLLoGH. 
. ALLEN, of Mississippi, with Mr. CUTCHEON. 
. CLARDY with Mr. WHITING, of Massachusetts. 
. GREENMAN with Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. 
. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL, of New York, with Mr. BELDEN. 
. Rusk with Mr. Brown, of Ohio. 
. LANE with Mr. WICKHAM. 
. Prpcock with Mr. HARMER. 
. PENINGTON with Mr. DAVENPORT. 
. TAULBEE with Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. 
. HAyrs with Mr. FELTON. 
. Hutron with Mr. PATTON. 
. YODER with Mr. FINLEY. 
MATSON with Mr. PUGSLEY. 
Mr. Hoge with Mr. YARDLEY. 

The following-named members were announced as paired for this 
day: 

Mr. TOWNSHEND with Mr. MOFFITT. 

Mr, O'NEILL, of Missouri, with Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR. 

Mr. CocKRAN with Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. HARE with Mr. Hopkins, of New York. 

Mr. WHITING, of Michigan, with Mr. HAYDEN. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, with Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr, WADEand Mr. BURNEs were announced as paired for the remain- 
der of the day. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri, and Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, were 
announced as paired until Wednesday next. 

Mr. DIBBLE and Mr. LEHLBACH were announcedas paired until May 
3 next. 

Mr. LEE and Mr. BAKER, of New York, were announced as paired 
on this vote. 

The result of, the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the roll-call reveals the fact that no quo- 
rum has voted, and, as there seems to be no disposition on the other 
side of the House to proceed with the discussion of this question, I now 
move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly the House (at 5 o'clock 
and 48 minutes p. m.) adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 

Under the rule pfivate bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred ‘as indicated below: 

By Mr. BOUND: A bill (H. R. 9677) to remove the charge of deser- 
tion against D. Woodmansie—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: A bill (H. R. 9678) granting a pension to Sarah 
E. Palmer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE: A bill (H. R. 9679) for the re- 
lief of William N. Robh—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNES: A bill (H. R. 9680) for the relief of William T. 
Hundley—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CROUSE: A bill (H. R. 9681) to amend the muster-rolls of 
Company B, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, so as to placo 
thereon the name of William C. Armstrong, late a private in said com- 
pany—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: A bill (H. R. 9682) increasing the pension of 
Jesse Dickey—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DUBOIS: A bill (H. R. 9683) to authorize the Territory of 
Idaho to aid the construction of a wagon-road between Northern and 
Sonthern Idaho—to the Committee on the Territories, 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 9684) granting a pension to Will- 
iam J. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9685) for the relief of the soldiers of the ‘Three 
Forks Battalion, Kentucky State Troops—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 9686) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to John Merritt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9687) for the relief of William Halpin—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL: A bill (H. R. 9688) granting a pension to Mrs. Cla- 
rissa Rice, mother of Silas M. Rice—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. 8. T. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 9689) for the relief of Ed- 
ward F. Dewey—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H.-R. 9690) granting a pension to John K. 
Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 9691) authorizing the President 
of the United States to grant an honorable discharge to William L. 
Lenan—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 9692) for the relief of William S. Brad- 
ford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WADE: A bill (H. R. 9693) granting a pension to Eli J. Mc- 
Guire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WILBER: A bill (H. R. 9694) for the relief of James H. Way- 
land—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITTHORNE: A bill (H. R. 9695) to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to place the name of William N. Edney on 
the pension-roll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWDEN: Petition of R. A. Dabie & Co. and others, and of 
J. N. Vaughn and others, merchants of Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., 
against the bill creating a bureau of harbors and water ways—to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

‘Also, petition of the Norfolk (Va.) Importing and Exporting Com- 

y and others, in regard to the tariff on salt—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. W. Thomas and others, for repeal of laws class- 
ing druggists as retail liquor dealers—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Ex of 
Norfolk, Va., in regard to House bill 1890, changing the lines of the 
fourth collection district of Virginia—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BURNES: Resolution of the Board of Trade of Kansas City, 
Mo., for early consideration of bill granting the right of way through 
the Indian Territory to the Kansas City and Pacific Railroad Company— 
to the Committee on Indian irs. 

By Mr. COOPER: Petition of E. W. Geunther and 33 others, citizens 
of San Antonio, Bexar County, Texas, for increase of tariff on wool— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of F. C. Stenley and 143 others, citizens of Warren 
County, Ohio, for increase of the wool tariff, etc.—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAIN: Petition of citizens of San Diego, and of Laredo, 
Tex., against bill to tax refined lard or discriminate against cotton- 
seed oil—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of citizens of Dundee, N. Y., in 
favor of forbidding sale of cigarettes to persons under the age of sixteen 
years—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORSEY: Petition of druggists of Nebraska, asking repeal 
of a section of the internal-revenue laws—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Memorial of Edwin Wily, of East Berkly, 
Pa., for reduction of postage on seeds, plants, bulbs, etc.—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GAINES: Petition of Alexander Dounin, administrator of 
Thomas Farrell, and beneficiary of estate of James Knox, of Prince 
George County, and of Fannie E. Dunn (nee Budd), of Dinwiddie 
County, Virginia, for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GROUT: Petition of E. J. Ormsbee, governor of Vermont, 
and others, asking for increase of pension to Emily J. Stannard—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Capt. Thomas H. Chubb, of Port Mills, Vt., for 
better mail facilities between New England and the West—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. T. J. HENDERSON: Petition of N. F. Fellser and others, 
for repeal of the personal tax of $25 on druggists as liquor dealers—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. S. I. HOPKINS: Petition of G. E. Faulkner and others, drug- 

ists of South Boston, Va., to repeal that portion of the internal-revenue 

w that classes druggists as liquor dealers—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. 8. T. HOPKINS: Petition of the Merchant Tailors’ National 
Exchange of America, protesting against the tariff in favor of foreign 
manufactured clothi to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWARD: Petitionof John K. Thompson, private Company 
K, Twenty-third Indiana Volunteers, for a pension—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LATHAM: Petition of citizens of Beaufort County, North 
Carolina, for the improvement of Pungo Creek, North Carolina—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of citizens of Carteret County, North Carolina, for an 
appropriation to clean out Newport River, North Carolina—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LONG: Resolutions of the Grand Army of the Republic of 
Massachusetts, for an appropriation of $200,000 for headstones for Union 
veterans—to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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By Mr. LYMAN: Petition in support of House bill 8545, for the 
relief of Samuel Purcell—to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Petition of James Beck, of John L. Nicodemus, 
of Robert T. Cooley, of David W. Horner, of John L. Nicodemus, and 
of Hiram B. Snively and A. G. Lovell, executors of George Snively, 
of Maryland, for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of L. C. Watson and 35 others, and of 
V. C. Tullas and 28 others, of Neshoba County; of J. K. P. Shaw and 
50 others, and of James Wiley and 30 others, of Union County; of J. 
S. Scott and 47 others, and of L. F. Simmons and 64 others, of Newton 
Ste, Mississippi, in favor of pure food—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. CHARLES O'NEILL: Petition of citizens of Pennsylvania 
to repeal that portion of the internal-revenue law classing druggists as 
liquor dealers, ete.—to the Committee on Ways and Means, è 

By Mr. PERKINS: Evidence in support of House bill No. 7952, 
authorizing the Secretary of War to accept the resignation of Maj. D. 
H. David—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., and of 
Parsons, Kans., for the passage of the bill giving to the Kansas City 
and Pacific Railroad Company the right of way through the Indian 
Territory—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PHELAN: Petition of Lucy P. Harwell, widow of MarkM. . 
Harwell, of Shelby County, Tennessee, for reference of her claim to 
the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of Samuel Hunt, by Hugh Hunt, 
heir, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHAW: Petition of citizens of Howard County, Maryland, 
against the sale of adulterated articles of food, ete.—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STAHLNECKER: Petition of W. B. Peer and others, citi- 
zens of Wayne County, and of Jos. A. Parney and 54 citizens of Erie 
County, New York—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. STONE, of Missouri: Resolution of the Board of Trade of 
Kansas City, Mo., asking that House bill 3359 may be considered—to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TAULBEE: Petition for the relief of J. N. Brafford—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition of James M. Hudson, adminis- 
trator of H. A. Grizzard, for reference of his claim to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Resolutions of the American Shipping and In- 
dustrial League, at their convention in Washington, D. C.—to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, petition of James R. Johnson, of Marshall County, of Eliza- 
beth E. Isbell, of Sumter County, and of Flora E, Womack, daughter 
of James M. Cloud, of Jackson County, Alabama, for reference of their 
claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. 8. V. WHITE: Petition of surgical-instrument makers of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for protection to that industry—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITTHORNE: Petition of John M. McDonald, of Giles 
County, Tennessee, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. _ 

Also, petition of Mrs. W. H. Polk, with accompanying papers, for re- 
lief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILKINSON: Petition of Alex. K. Finlay and others, of 
New Orleans, La., for the repeal of certain portions of the internal-rey- 
enue laws—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS WILSON: Petition of ship-owners, pilots, masters, 
and others in favor of Senate bill 1545 and Honse bill 5641—to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Board of Trade of Minneapolis, Minn., and of 
the Chamber of Commerce of St. Paul, Minn., in favor of a ship-canal 
around Niagara Falls—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of the board of railroad commissioners of Minnesota, 
in relation to car-couplers, etc—to the Committee on Commerce, 

The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sev- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 

By Mr. ABBOTT: Of citizens of Kaufman County, Texas. 

Also, of citizens of Kaufman, Tex. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: Of citizens of Louisiana, 

By Mr. DUNHAM: Of Lake George Sportsmen’s Association of Chi- 


cago. 

By Mr. FINLEY: Of W. F. Lane and 28 others, of Eubank, Ky. 

By Mr. LODGE: Of H. M. Gordon and others, of Lynn, Mass, 

By Mr. THOMAS WILSON: Of citizens of Le Roy, Minn. 

The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by the means of certain import duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. COOPER: Of J. N. Gates and 39 others, of Cardington, Ohio. 
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By Mr. DAVENPORT: Of C. H. Everett and 20 others, of Avoca, 
Y 


By Mr. DE LANO: Of 20 farmers of East Maine, and of 22 farmers 
of Hooper, Broome County; of L. L. Cummings and 80 other farmers 
of Stockbridge, and of E. L. Gage and 84 other farmers of Madison 
County, New York. 

By Mr. S. T. HOPKINS: Of Andrew Devoe and 41 others, of Green- 
field, N. Y. 

The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent aday for each day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: 

By Mr. NUTTING: Of Michael Mead and 21 other soldiers, of 
Wayne County, New York. 

By Mr. J. H. O’NEALL: Of Jessie Plunkett and others, and of Eli 
Mesner and others, of Sullivan, Ind. 

By Mr. J. W. STEWART: Of L. E. Knapp and 64 others, citizens 
of Addison County, Vermont, and members of Wm. P. Russell Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic. 

By Mr. E. J. TURNER: Of ex-soldiers and sailors of Lucton, Phil- 
lips County, Kansas. 

The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law provid- 
ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. J. E. CAMPBELL: Of 91 citizens of Butler County, Ohio. 

By Mr. DE LANO: Of 89 citizens of Madison County, New York. 

By Mr. HAYES: Of 212 citizens of Scott, Clinton, and Muscatine 
Counties, Iowa, 

By Mr. RYAN: Of 71 citizens of Wabaunsee County, Kansas. 


The following petitions for an inerease of compensation of fourth-class 
postmasters were severally referred to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads: 

By Mr. J. R. BROWN: Of M. R. Adams and others, citizens of Spring 
Garden, Pittsylvania County, Virginia. 

By Mr. LATHAM: Of H. E. Frisbee, and others, citizens of North 
Carolina, 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, April 25, 1888. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. > 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


FRANCES ANNE PYNE RICKETTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 393) for the relief of 
Frances Anne Pyne Ricketts, which was, in line 6 of the bill, before the 
word ‘‘dollars,’’ to strike out ‘‘one hundred’ and insert ‘‘seventy- 
five;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

Be il enacted, ele., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed 1a pinasan the ion-roll of the United States the name 
of Frances Anne Pyne Ricketts, widow of James B. Ricketts, late a major- 
general in the United States Army, retired, and to pay her a pension of $75 per 
month, to take effect from and r the passage of this act, subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the pension laws. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask the Senate to non-concur in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives with a view to a conference. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate request a conference with the 
House of Representatives on the bill and amendment. 


The motion was to. 
By unanimous consent, the President Pg tempore was authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. DAVIS, 
Mr. PApDOOK, and Mr. BLODGETT were appointed. 

JAMES COEY. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1413) to increase the pen- 
sion of James Coey, which was, in line 4, before the word ‘‘ dollars,’’ to 
strike out ‘‘sixty’’ and insert ‘‘forty-five;”’ soas to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to increase the pension of James Coey, late major of the One bun- 
dred and forty-seventh Regimentof New York Volunteers, and pay him at the 
rate of $45 per month in lieu of the pension now paid to him. 


Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr. DAWES presented a petition of the Boston (Mass.) Executive 
Business Assotiation, praying for an amendment of the interstate-com- 
merce law so as to prevent certain unjust discriminations; which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 


He also presented a petition of the Holyoke (Mass.) Scientific Asso- 


ciation, praying for the passage of Senate bill 283, for the better pro- 
tection of the Yellowstone National Park; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, presented the petition of E. T, Herrick, 
H. A. Armstrong, and other citizens of Emmons County, Dakota Ter- 
ritory, praying that the work of the eradication of pleuro-pneumonia be 
conducted by the Bureau of Animal Industry as at present organized, 
and that that bureau be allowed to remain in the Department of Agri- 
culture; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FAULKNER presented the petition of Henry Rewel, of Harper’s 
Ferry, W. Va., praying to be allowed a pension; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CALL presented a petition of citizens of Tampa, Fla., praying 
for speedy action on the proposition to make the tract of land known 
as the Fort Brooke (reduced) military reservation a part of the town site 
of Tampa, either in accordance with the plan presented in the memorial 
of the city council and Board of Trade of Tampa or on some other 
eure basis; which was referred to the Committee on Military Af- 

irs. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Tampa, Fla., praying for 
speedy action on the proposition to make the tract of land known as 
the Fort Brooke (reduced) military reservation a part of the town site 
of Tampa, either in accordance with the plan presented in the memo- 
rial of the city council and Board of Trade of 'Tampa or on some other 
equitable basis; which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of citizens of the States of Cal- 
ifornia and Oregon, interested in the commerce of the Pacific Coast, 
praying for the yen erection of a light-house at Umpqua Harbor, 
Douglas County, Oregon; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

He also presented a petition of 28 male citizens of Forest Grove, Ore- 
gon, praying for better legal protection of women and girls within the 
Territorial, admiralty, and maritime jurisdiction of the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DAVIS presented a petition of citizens of Nicollet and Belgrade, 
Nicollet County, Minnesota, praying that the work of the eradication 
of pleuro-pneumonia be continued under the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try as at present organized, with a chief who shall be a competent vet- 
erinary surgeon, etc.; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PLUMB. I present the petition of a large number of citizens of 
California and Oregon, praying for the forfeiture of certain lands in the 
State of California, granted to the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
between Tres Pinos and Huron. As a bill covering that point is before 
the Senate, I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented the petition of Jesse Rifeand 26 other citi- 
zens of Eden, Hitchcock County, Nebraska, praying that the work of 
the eradication of pleuro-pneumonia be continued under the Bureau of 
Animal Industry as at present organized, with a chief who shall be a 
a veterinary surgeon, etc.; which was ordered to lie on the 

e. : 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of Edward Spalding, George 
F. Andrews, and 20 other citizens of Nashua, N. H., praying for the 
passage of Senate bill 283, for the betterprotection of the Yellowstone 
National Park; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of H. M. Putney, E. B. S. Sanborn, 
and B. F, Prescott, board of railroad commissioners of New Hampshire, 
praying for the adoption of measures for lessening the loss of life owrail- 
ways in couplingand uncoupling freight cars and in handling the brakes 
of such cars, and in unsafe methods of heating passenger-cars; which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. TURPIE ted a petition of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Board 
of Trade; a petition of Maj. Robert Anderson Post No. 369, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Indiana, at Indianapolis, Ind., and a 
petition of the George H. Thomas Woman’s Relief Corps No. 20,Grand 
Army of the Republic at Indianapolis, Ind., praying that a national 
soldiers’ home be located at Indianapolis on the Government reserva- 
tion known as the United States Arsenal Grounds; which were referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of 21 ex-Union soldiers and 
sailors, citizens of Bethel, Ohio, praying for the passage of the per diem 
rated service-pension bill; which was referred to the Committee en 
Pensions, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr.STEWART, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1837) to amend the military record of Timothy 
McCarty (or McCarthy), submitted an adverse report thereon; which 
was agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2663) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Mary M. Ord; 

A bill (H. R. 4519) to grant a pension to William J. Miller; 

A bill i R. 8211) to pension Lafayette Lakin; 

A bill (H, R. 5237) granting a pension to Noah S. Cramer; 
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. 5847) granting a pension to Elizabeth Twigg; 

. 88) granting a pension to Sally A. Randall; 

. 431) granting a pension to Hannah Varquison; 

. 7181) granting a pension to Aletta V. Quick; 

. 5234) granting a pension to Cyrenius G. Stryker; 

. 4845) granting a pension to Wilhelmina Kuhlmann; 


A bill (H. R. 130) granting a pension to John E. Smith. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the petition of Eliza M. Scandlin, praying to be allowed a pension, sub- 
mitted a report thereon, accompanied by a bill (S. 9) grantiag a 
pension to Eliza M. Scandlin; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 1729) to provide for the fencing of va- 
cant building lots in the city of Washington, D.C., and forother purposes, 
reported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1398) to prohibit 
book-making, pool-selling, or gambling on races within the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown, to report it adversely, a House bill 
having been passed for the same purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The adverse report will be agreed to, 
and the bill will be indefinitely postponed, if there be no objection. 

Mr. VEST. Iam instructed by the Committee on Commerce to re- 
port favorably, with an amendment, the bill (H. R. 7348) granting to the 
city of Grand Forks, Dak., the right to build two free bridges across 
Red River. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iask the unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed 
to the immediate consideration of the bill just reported by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed now to the consideration of 
the bill reported by the Senator from Missouri. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and the bill is before the Senate as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and will be read. 

Mr. VEST. It seems to me that it would be an unnecessary waste 
of time to read the amendment. Thisis a House bill which is identi- 
cal with the Senate bill 1498, except as to one single section, and the 
amendment is the Senate bill with that section added, so that the Sen- 
ate can understand the whole matter. We have passed the Senate 
bill, sent it to the House, recalled it, and now we amend the House 
bill by striking out all after the enacting clause and substituting the 
Senate bill. We want a committee of conference, and that is the 
whole object of the Senator from Minnesota. So it is a waste of time 
to read the whole of the House bill. It is the same bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What course does the Senator from 
Missouri suggest ? j 

Mr. VEST. I suggest to simply read the House bill with the addi- 
tional section, section 5. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair apprehends that there 
will be confusion about the Journal entries unless some change is 
made in the report of the committee. It appears by the indorsement 
on House bill 7348, to be to amend by striking out all after the enact- 
ing clause and to insert Senate bill 1498. 

Mr. VEST. Yes, sir. Perhaps we shall have to go through with 
the reading. 

Mr. HARRIS. Thatis necessary. The bill will have to be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 1498 will then be read 
as an amendment, 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I ask the Senator from Minnesota to al- 
low the committees to finish their reports, that having been the last 
order, before we proceed with the consideration of the bill. It will 
only take a few minutes, and we shall soon get to the regularorder on 
the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia rises to 
morning business. s 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1169) for the relief of Commander 
George M. Bache, United States Navy (retired), reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon, 

Mr. STANFORD, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1508) to relieve certain appointed or en- 
listed men of the Navy and Marine Corps from the charge of desertion, 
reported it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
130) to remove the charge of deserfion from the record of Christopher 
Germer, submitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, 
and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. PLUMB, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 784) to enlarge the powers and duties 
of the Department of Agriculture, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 5249) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
H. Smith, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 


Clerk, announced that the House insisted upon its amendment to the 
bill (S. 300) granting a pension to Mrs. Juliet G. Howe, agreed to the 
conference asked by ihe Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. CHIPMAN, Mr. FRENCH, and 
Mr. MORRILL managers at the conference on its part. 

, ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the followingenrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by 
the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 19) for the relief of H. B. Wilson, administrator of the 
estate of William Tinder, deceased; , 

A bill (H. R. 807) for the relief of Horatio R. Maryman; 

A bill (H. R. 1805) for a public building at Greenville, S. C.; 

A bill (H. R. 3253) appropriating the sum of $52,000 for the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the United States Government building at 
Charleston, W. Va.; 

A bill (H. R. 4106) granting a pension to Olive Wallace; 

A bill (H. R. ry granting a pension to Mehitable Wheelock; 

A bill (H. R. 4534) for the relief of Emily G. Mills; 

A bill (H. R. 4672) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Emily 
M. Wyman; 

A bill (H. R. 5118) granting a pension to Theodore Gardner; 

A bill oe R. 5233) granting a pension to William F. Randolph; 

A bill (H. R. 6759) granting a ion to Mary Robinson; and 
‘oa bill (H. R. 6812) granting an increase of pension to Stephen Thurs- 

m. 

BILLS INTRODUCED., 


Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 2780) to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Missouri River at or near the city of 
Omaha, Nebr.; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2781) providing for the establishment 
of a bureau of public documents; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HISCOCK introduced a bill (S. 2782) granting a pension to 
Charity J. Towns and minor children; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. PUGH introduced a bill (S. 2783) for the relief of the sureties 
of George W. Hook, deceased; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 2784) for the relief of Edith 
O'Donnell and others; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 2785) granting a pension to 
Lewis Edwards; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GIBSON introduced a bill (S. 2786) for the relief of Louis Charles 
Perret; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Mr. McPHERSON introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 76) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to purchase a suitable site for testing heavy 
ordnance and making experiments in gannery, and to lease a portion 
of the lands at Sandy Hook not required for Government purposes; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 


OPIUM SMUGGLING. 
Mr. MITCHELL submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to 
transmit to the Senate full copies of the following reports and all affidavits and 
other evidence attached thereto or transmitted therewith, made to his Depart- 
ment in reference to the alleged smuggling of opium into the United States from 
British Columbia, to wit: A report made by Special Agent Herbert F., Beecher 
on or about January 6, last; a report of Special Agent Songs R, Tingle, made 
on or about April 5,instant, including the report attached thereto, if any, of 
William H, White, United States attorney for Washington Territory. 


INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there are no further resolutions, 
concurrent or other, the order of morning business is closed, and, pur- 
suant to the agreement of yesterday, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MITCHELL. On the 11th of April I submitted a resolution 
which was laid on the table. I donot know whether it would come 
up now as morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Resolutions which have been laid on 
the table must be called up on motion. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I ask the Senator from Kansas to yield to me.one 
moment, I think the resolution can be passed without any discussion. 
If it leads to any discussion I shall not insist upon it. 

Mr. PLUMB. Very well. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I then move that the Senate proceed tothe con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon asks the 
unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed to the consideration of a 
resolution heretofdre submitted by him. - The resolution will be read. 
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The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted by Mr. MITCHELL 
April 11, 1888, as follows: 

Resolved, That a select committee of seven Senators be appointed, to be desig- 
nated by the Sp KR be tempore of the Senate, for the purpose of taking ju- 
risdiction of and inquiring into and reporting upon claims of individuals pre- 
sented to the Senate for compensation and damages sustained on account of In- 
dian depredations. 


Mr. PLUMB. I think that ought to go over. 

Mr. MITCHELL. It has gone over once. 

Mr. PLUMB. I meant to say that I doubt the propriety of adopt- 
ing it, and I think before it is adopted there ought to be some consid- 
erable discussion as to the present status of the Indian claims and so on, 
se an exact determination after the discussion of what is proper to be 

one. 

Mr. MITCHELL. That being the Senator’s opinion, of course the 
resolution will go over to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I shall call it up at an early day. 


RED RIVER BRIDGES. 


Mr. DAVIS. I now renew my request that the Senate proceed, by 
unanimous consent, to the consideration of House bill 7348, which was 
reported by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PLUMB] yield the floor for the purpose indicated by the Senator from 
Minnesota ? 

Mr. VOORHEES. _I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Kansas to the notice I gave day before yesterday that at the close of the 
morning business to-day, if the Senate would oblige me, I should like 
to call up the resolution of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], 
now on the table, in order to submit some remarks. I make that state- 
ment so as to apprise the Senator with regard to any business he may 
have in hand. 

Mr. PLUMB. I had not observed the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana day before yesterday, but of course that has prece- 
dence, I believe, according to the unwritten law of the Senate. Iwill 
only say that at the expiration of the Senator’s remarks I shall ask the 
Senate to continue the consideration of the bill which I have in charge. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DA- 


vis] to di of the matter which he desires, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 1430 is then laid aside 
temporarily. 


Mr. DAVIS. Iask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7348) granting to the city of Grand 
Forks, Dak., the right to build two free bridges across Red River. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill; which was reported from the Committee 
on Commerce with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That the city of Grand Forks, a municipal corporation organized under the 
Jaws of the Territory of Dakota, be, and the same is hereby, authorized its 
proper officers to construct and maintain either one or two bridges and ap- 
proaches thereto over the Red River of the North, at the most accessible points 
within said city, across said river to the most convenient point or points in the 
State of Minnesota. Said bridge or bridges shall be constructed to provide for 
the free passage of wagons and vehicles of all kinds, for the transit of animals, 
for foot ngers, and for such street railways as may be authorized by the 
city of Grand Forks to be constructed over the same. 

Ko. 2, That any bridge built under this act and subject to its limitations 
shall be a Jawful structure, and shall be recognized as a post-route and shall 
ser the rights and privileges of other post-roads in the United States: Pro- 
vii That the United States may construct a postal telegraph over said bridge 
or bridges without charge therefor. 

Sec. 3. Thatany bridge built under this act shall be constructed asa pivotdraw- 
bridge, witha draw over the main channel at an accessible and the best navigable 
point, and with draw-spans giving a clear water way, measured at the lowest 
stage of water known at the locality, of not less than 80 feet inthe clear on each 
side of the central or pivot pier; and the clear width, as herein provided for, 
shall not be reduced by deposits of riprap or by other material about the piers 
and abutments; and the spans shall not be of less elevation than 3 feet ve 
extreme high-water mark,as known at the point of | , measured to the 
lowest part of the superstructure of said bridge; and provision shall be made in 
the location and construction of the abutments and approaches to allow the free 

of flood-water; and the piers of said bridge be el to,and the 
ridge itself at right angles to the direction of the current of said stream: Pro- 


sar: by the Secretary of War to facilitate the safe passage of boats or other water- 
can ro 
under authority of this act which shall at any time substantially or a 


to cause such change or alteration of said bridge to be 
made as will effectually obviate such obstruction, at the expense of said city of 
Grand Forks, and in case of any litigation arising from any obstruction, or 
alleged obstruction, to the free navigation of said protein § or alleged to be 
caused, by said bridges, or either, the case may be brought in the circuit court 
of the United States of the district in which said obstruction or brid are 
located: Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to 
repeal or modify any of the provisions of law now existing in reference to the 
protection of the navigation of rivers, or to exempt any bridge or bridges con- 
structed by virtue hereof from the operations of the same. 

Sec, 4. That any bridge or bridges authorized to be constructed under this act 
shall be built and located under and subject to such regulations for the security of 
navigation of said river as the Secretary of War shall prescribe; and to secure 
that object the said corporation shall submit to the Secretary of War, for his 
examination and approval, designs and drawings of the proposed bridges and 
a map of the | ion, giving, for the space of 1 mile above and 1 mile below 


the proposed locations, the topography of the banks of the river, the shore-lines 


at h and low water, the direction and stren; of the currents at all s 

and the surroundings, accurately showing the of the stream, the location o! 
any other bridges, and shalt furnish such other information as may be required 
for a full and satisfactory understanding of the subject; and until the said plans 
and locations, or either of them, are approved by the Secretary of War there 
shall not be any bri built at said point; and should any change be madein 
the plan of said bridge or bridges'during the progress of construction, such 
change shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 5. That the said city of Grand Forks, in the Territory of Dakota, is hereby 
authorized and empowered to issue in due form its municipal bonds to an 
amount not exceeding $50,000, payable in twenty years, with interest at 7 per 
cent, annually, at d city’s depository in Grand Forks, Dak., for the pur- 
pose of defraying the necessary expenses, in whole or in part, for the erection of 
said bridge or bridges, and all acts or parts of acts of Congress or the Legislative 
Assembly of said Territory of Dakota heretofore passed in conflict with this sec- 
tion be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 6. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, and the right to require any changes in such structure or structures, 
or the entire removal thereof, at the expense of the owners, whenever Congress 
shall decide that the public interest requires it, is also expressly reserved. 

Sec. 7. That this actshall be nulland void if actual construction of the brid, 
herein authorized be not commenced within one year, and completed within 
three years, from the date thereof. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. $ 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed aud the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the action 
of the Senate on the bill (S. 1498) granting to the city of Grand Forks, 
Dak., the right to build two free bridges at said city across the Red 
River will be reconsidered and the bill indefinitely postponed, 

Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate insist on its amendment to 
House bill 7348, and ask a conference with the House of Representatives 
on the bill and amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. Vest, Mr. 
SAWYER, and Mr. DAVIs were appointed. 

JOHN C. ADAMS, 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Indiana yield to 
me to ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to take up House bill 
3617? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yield for that purpose. I understand it isa 
very brief matter. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Yes; it will only take a minute. I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3617) for 
the relief of John C. Adams, administrator of Joseph Adams, deceased. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amendment, in line 7, before the word 
“dollars ” to strike out ‘‘8,747’’ and insert ‘'4,435,’? so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to John C. Adams, administrator of the estate of 
Joseph Adams, d , the sum of $4,435, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise ap; ag ney for stores and supplies taken by and furnished to 
the Army of the United States during the late rebellion. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 
The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE, 


Mr. VOORHEES. Iask that the resolution of the Senator from Ohio 
be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana asks that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of a resolution which will be 
read 


The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted by Mr. SHERMAN, 
December 19, 1887, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President’s annual message be referred to the Committeo 
on Finance, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is before the Senate, 
and the question is on’agreeing to it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, political parties can only reach 
their full strength and maturity as the offspring of free institutions, 
and wherever in human history freedom to speak, write, and publish 
has been secured, there the world’s thinkers on politics, as well as upon 
religion, science, and philosophy, have associated themselves together, 
according to their agreements, and for good or for evil, for progress or 
reaction, for light or for darkness, have shaped and fashioned civiliza- 
tions and the destinies of nations. They create the issues, those con- 
flicts of ideas, those collisions of thought which are at last, and neces- 
sarily, submitted to the judgment and decision of the people whose 
most vital concerns are embraced and controlled by them. Wherever 
the contests, agitations, and discussions of parties have not existed in 
the conduct of human affairs, there will be found periods of inaction, 
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as stagnant and waveless as the Dead Sea, and as barren of advance- 
ment as its desolate shores are of vegetable growth. 

I have been led to indulge in these general reflections by considering 
the issues which the two great political parties of this country will pre- 
sent to the American people for decision at the ballot-box in Novem- 


ber next. It was Jefferson, the wisest amo; statesmen of his own 
or any other age, who said that error could be tolerated, and was not 
to be feared, as long as truth was left free to combat it, and upon this 
rinciple the pernicious ideas and dangerous policies now maintained 
y the Republican party may be looked upon without apprehension, 
and indeed welcomed into the great arena of debate. The reason and 
the instincts of the people can be trusted, and by the time the sober 
suns of autumn are over our heads they will behold with clear, un- 
clouded vision the pathway of duty, justice, and right. 
= STATEMENT OF THE TARIFF ISSUE. 

Sir, let us for a brief space take up the issues to which the Repub- 
lican party is committed, and on which it seeks to be sustained by pop- 
ular favor. They are already clearly disclosed, and plainly in view. 
An extensive discussion of the tariff, here and elsewhere, leaves no 
doubt as to the attitude of the leaders of the Republican party on that 
question. ‘They have at last been forced to throwaway masksand false 
faces and to openly avow the doctrine that taxation is not tostop at the 
revenue line for the support of the Government, but that it may, and 
shall be, tarned loose without limit and without muzzle upon the labor 
of the people, and upon all the productions of labor, for the sole pur- 
pose of enriching and aggrandizing a privileged class, a favored few, a 
syndicate of devouring, insatiate monopolists. When I addressed the 
Senate in January last on this subject I could hardly conceive it possi- 
ble that even the cormorant greed of the monopolists, and the helpless 
infatuation of their henchmen in Congress, and in control of the Re- 
publican press, would lead an intelligent party to assume a position so 
monstrous, so utterly at war with every principle of human equality 
and human freedom. 

With the Treasury filled to overflowing with money not needed for 
the expenses of the Government, with millions and tens of millions 
still pouring in, and all drawn from the weary hands of labor, and all 
of it sorely needed at home, away from here, in the channels of trade, 
and in meeting the daily wants of the people; with all this, and more, 
presented squarely and beyond question to their view, it would seem 
an act of political madness, suicide, hari-kari, for party leaders of sound 
minds to go before the American people opposing every reduction of 
taxes except the taxes now paid by tobacco and alcoholic spirits. I 
think I remember a sort of poetic effusion some time ago on this floor 
from the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], in describing the daily 
laborer smoking his untaxed, cheap tobacco, bnt nothing was said by 
that Senator in regard to the overtaxed, high-priced woolen shirt and 
trousers which that laborer had been compelled to buy from some great, 
profit-gathering monopolizer of trade in woolen goods. 

I do not intend that this issue shall be dodged or evaded in the com- 
ing canvass; at least not in Indiana. When the intelligent voters of 
that great Commonwealth distinctly understand that they pay a tax of 
45 per cent. on their plowshares and on all their farming utensils they 
will not be consoled by the assurance of the Senator from Ohio that they 
can fill their pipes with tobacco and their glasses with whisky without 
paying any tax at all. Cheap whisky, cheap beer, and cheap tobacco 
will not conduce to their peace of mind while they know they are pay- 
ing a tax of $3 per cent. on salt, 80 per cent. on sugar, and 72 per cent. 
on flannels. They will decide by a large majority that the pruning- 
knife of tariff revision must first be used in lopping off such enormous 
duties now laid by the policy of the Republican party on the absolute 
necessities of life. Itis well known that I am no free-trader, and that 
in collecting a sufficient revenue for the expenses of the Government I 
would so adjust the tariff as to give all the protection possible to the 
interests of labor; but will any one have the hardihood to say that the 
present system is one of protection to the laboring men and women of 
the United States? 

When was the condition of the working masses more deplorable than 
at this time? The legislation of the Republican party on the subject 
of the tariff has been dominant for the last quarter of a century, and 
remains sonow. Under and by virtue of this legislation fortunes of 
the most gigantic and colossal proportions have been amassed by the 
favored few, while the condition of the wage-workers, the daily la- 
borers in shop, factory, and mine, has been, and is now, a constant 
struggle for a bare subsistence,accumulating nothing from year to year, 
and half the time resisting the tyranny of their employers by strikes 
and other measures of self-defense, What answer can be made on this 
point? Sir, at this very hour the struggle of labor against the exac- 
tions and oppressions of the strong and pampered monopolies of the 
country is by far the most important feature in our public affairs, The 
relations between labor and capital are more unsettled in the United 
States than in avy other government in the world, and constitute the 
most formidable problem of the present day. While these Halls are 
vocal from day to day, and from week to week, with eulogies on the 
poredno afforded to labor by the present tariff, yet the hard, clear, 

d, determined fact that labor has no protection at all under the 
present system of tariff taxation confronts each successive speaker, and 
mocks, derides, and stares him out of countenance. 


While we are listening here on this floor to well-rounded ods 
poured forth as a perpetual chant of laudation to our present tariff laws 
as the sheet-anchor of protection, safety, and happiness for American 
labor, the laborers themselves are filling the wile country with the 
uproar of their strikes, revolts, and resistance against the iniquities of 
a system which compels them to pay double value for everything con- 
sumed by themselves and their families, and to pay, not to the Gov- 
ernment, but to the monopolizer of trade, and to swell his enormous 
profits, while the monopolizer, as an employer, can and constantly does 
diminish the laborer’s wages, and force him to work at low rates or 
starve. The situation at this time, as presented by the Republican 
party on its tariff issne, would be absolutely and supremely ridiculous 
were it not for the fact that human suffering inflicted by intelligent 
wickedness and conscious crime never can become a subject other t 
painful and distressing. 

Under the highest tariff rates ever known in this country there came 
the panic of 1873, which for five years crushed and cursed the interests 
of labor to an extent never before known in the same length of time 
in the history of the world. And now with tariff taxes but little, if 
any, reduced, we have the authority of the United States Commissioner 
of Labor, Carroll D. Wright, that in 1885-°86 the number of strikes 
and lockonts, the number of unemployed, the resulting money loss to 
capital and labor, especially in the States where industries are largely 
protected, has been unprecedented. The truth is, a close look into 
the workings of the Republican tariff, as illustrated by the naked facts 
transpiring around usevery day, plainly discloses that the meat of what is 
styled the protective system has thus far been all devoured by the man- 
ufacturing monopolists, while the bones, scraped clean, and with all 
the marrow sucked out, have been thrown to the working classes. This 
system, when watched closely in its practical operations, will be found 
to scatter not even the crumbs that fall from the tables of the rich 
among the toiling millions. Labor has no share in the wealth it creates, 
and no protection against the tyranny of reduced wages at its employer’s 
unrestrained will and pleasure. While the legislation of the country 
remains in this shape the laboring masses have the same protection 
against the greed and exactions of capital that unsheltered, unherded 
sheep have against wolves, andno more. The position of the Repub- 
lican party on the tariff issue may therefore be fairly stated as follows: 

First. Taxation not limited bythe expenses of the Government, but 
levied indefinitely with a view to the protection of manufacturing mo- 
nopolies from rivalries in trade, which would cheapen what they have 
to sell. 

Second. All the protection given, and all its profits to inure to the 
further enrichment of capitalists who employ labor, and nota dollar 
of it to go to the laboring men and women of the United States. 

Third. If any reduction of taxes is to take place, it must be on alco- 
holic liquors and tobacco and not on the prime necessaries of life. 

THE PENSION ISSUE, 

Leaving the leaders of the Republican organization to reconcile these 
propositions as best they can with their. professed devotion to American 
labor, I shall turn next, in the order of what I have to say on this oc- 
casion, to another false and fraudulent issue already vehemently pro- 
mulgated and well under way on its partisan travels. The shameless 
and brazen effort to pervert the noble question of pensions to the base 
uses of party success, and that, too, by the willful and deliberate mis- 
statement of history and the wholesale and brutal defamation of the 
Democratic party and of Democratie soldiers, calls for explicit attention 
and candid review on the part of every fair-minded man. If the Dem- 
ocratie party has failed in its duty to those who staked their lives on 
the integrity of this Union let it stand condemned in history; but if, 
on the contrary, the Republican party is responsible for every evil justly 
complained of in our pension laws, and has made a mean and parsimo- 
nious record towards the soldiers while bestowing munificent millions 
on corporations, bondholders, and monopolists generally, then and in 
that case no amount of audacity and mendacity combined will avail to 
cover up the facts and save the leaders of that party from the over- 
whelming contempt and execration of the American people. 

Sir, no one can question the fact that rank and bitter injustice has 
been done to the soldier by various provisions of law on the subject of 
pensions. I have always held, and hold now, and shall hold with my 
dying breath that by every rule of legal justice and moral equity known 
to honest consciences the pension of the soldier should have commenced 
at the self-same hour when his disability in the service of his country 
occurred, and to his widow and children at the time of his death. 
When I entered this body in the Forty-fifth Congress, now more than 
ten years ago, I found this high rule of right totally denied on our 
statute-books, and a limitation put upon the soldier’s right toa pension 
by fixing a long subsequent time when it should begin. Who is re- 
sponsible for the odious statute of limitations on arrears of pensions? 

It became a law in March, 1862. The Republican party was in the 
ascendant in every department of the Government, and that law was 
enacted by a Congress more than two-thirds Republican in both branches, 
and was approved and signed by a Republican President. And when 
in January and February, 1879, a great step was taken towards paying 
all arrears of pensions, yet the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS], 
in his extraordinary speech of March 6, on this floor, admits that he, 
as chairman of the Pension Committee at that time, consented to the 


insertion of the compromise date of July 1, 1880, requiring all appli- 
cants for pensions to file their papers prior to that arbitrary date or be 
forever barred ofall arrearages. It is this limitation of which thesol- 
dier now complains, and it, too, like the original law, is of Republican 
originand enactment, Every evil and unjust principle to be found in our 
pension legislation was placed there by the very men who now rail loug- 
est against the Democratie party for its alleged hostility to the soldier. 

Take the instance of the recruit who was examined carefully by 
Government surgeons and pronounced sound and healthy when he en- 
tered the Army. Can there be anything baser or more dishonest in the 
legislation of this or any other country than the law by which the Gov- 
ernment is allowed to ransack neighborhoods, counties, and States to 
prove that the official certificates of its own legal authorities were false; 
to prove that while the enlisted man was decided to be sound enough to 
do battle for one, two, three, or four years, yet too unsound at the time of 
his enlistment and throughout the war to be entitled toa pension when 
the war is over? A transaction of this kind between individuals would 
entitle the one repudiating his certificate of the factsand his solemn 
obligations arising from them to a suit of striped clothes in the peni- 
tentiary; and the guilt of the Government is still greater. And where 
did this abominable feature of legislation come from? Who were its 
authors? The records make answer. It was framed and fashioned in 
committee and enacted into a law by those who with venomous tongues 
2w most loudly slander the Democratie party as the enemy of Union 
soldiers. ; 

It has always been thought that the wolf who discussed the subject 
of muddy water with the lamb as told by Æsop was about as unfair a 
knave as ever engaged in debate; but it occurs to me if that wolf could 
hear a modern Republican speech assailing the Democratic party on 
the subject of pensions, he would feel his great inferiority in the art of 
making false issues and would catch many new points by which the 
eres speedily to put the lamb in the wrong, and devour him. 

ir— 

And why beholdest thou the mote thatis in thy brother's eye, but considerest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye? 

Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote out of thine 
eye; and, behold, a beam is in thine own eye? 

Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye. 

These words fell from the lips of One who spoke as never man spoke, 
and they apply as forcibly now to those who charge their own sins on 
others as they did to the canting Pharisees of Jerusalem nearly nine- 
teen hundred years ago. The Senator from Kansas had the exceeding 
hardihood to cry out on this floor as follows: 


There never is an occasion when an attempt is made to a pension bill 
for the surviving soldiers of the Union armies that every Democrat does not 
ut on his spectacles, go to the blackboard, and take the crayon andsay: “It 
s going to cost too much.” * + * The Democratic party do not like them 
(the soldiers); they never did. 

I will not violate the rules of this high body by denouncing such a 
statement as it might be properly denounced elsewhere, but I can and 
will proceed in a parliamentary manner to prove it to be utterly and 
notoriously false. I will not pause to speak of my own services on the 
Committee on Pensions and on this floor, and to spurn as I might the 
charge that I, as well as every other Democrat, have declared that 
every pension bill was going to cost too much and figured to cut it 
down; but I will appeal to the record made by the party to which I 
am proud to belong, since its advent to power, and by the facts there 
disclosed the Senator*from Kansas shall stand convicted of bearing 
false witness against his neighbors. Acts, not words, are the true test 
of friendship. 

I will compare the acts of the Democratic party with what the Re- 
publican party has done for thesoldier. I will not compare mere words, 
but deeds. During the fiscal years of 1882, 1883, and 1884, under the 
administration of Colonel Dudley, there were 100,018 original pension 
claims allowed. During the years of 1886, 1887, and nine months of 
the present fiscal year ending April 1, being three months short of three 
years, General Black has allowed original pension claims to the num- 
ber of 135,715, being an increase of 35,697 allowances over his Repub- 
lican predecessor, and in three months’ lesstime. The official 
also show that during the six years preceding June 30, 1885, the monthly 
average number of claims allowed by the Republican administration of 
the Pension Office was 2,537, while for the last two years and nine months 
the monthly average of allowances under a Democratic administration 
has reached 4,415, an increased average per month of 1,878 over any- 
thing ever done by the Republican party in thé business of granting 
original pensions, But suppose we go still further and consider all 
classes of work in the Pension Bureau, as well as the allowance of orig- 
inal claims. If we examine the records of the years 1883, 1884, and 
1885, and for which the Republican party is responsible, we find the 
following facts: 

FISCAL YEAR 1883, 


Claims admitted and certificates issued : 
Origitigk SAOS peed 


Increase 22,746 
Restoration, reissue, ete .... 796 
FISCAL YEAR 1584. 
Claims admitted and certificates issued : 
Original........cccsesceccoes «+ A, 
INO PREG sc sccses esasasneans 22,517 
Restoration, reissue, e wa } 


FISCAL YEAR 1885. . 
Claims admitted and certificates issued : 
Original... 


a: wwe 35,767 
Increase ... «++ 33,975 
Restoration, reissue, ete . . 1,835 


This table of figures shows that in three years the Republican ad- 
ministration admitted a total of 191,211 pension claims of all kinds. 
But what do we discover when we turn to the records of the two years 
and nine months of Democratic responsibility on the same subject? I 
am now looking where it could be found, if anywhere, for evidence of 
Democratic enmity to the Union soldier. Instead, however, of finding 
proof of such a charge, I simply find ample and overwhelming proof of 
an enormons slander. Here is the showing under the present admin- 
istration of the Pension Office: 
FISCAL YEAR 1886, 
issued: 


Claims admitted and 
Original... 
Increase ... 
Restoration, reissue, etc... 


FISCAL YEAR 1888 (NINE MONTHS ENDING APRIL 1) 
Claims admitted and certificates issued : 
OPI n A snap gceaicarseotess naa cect 
EROKGORSD yh isicdasecstetcsssyty 


Grand total claims admitted for the two years and nine months un- “ 
GOP; Gesrerel BBCI icc E A A E sicmeededeteacawinsauenGn 329, 640 

Sir, here is an increase of claims of all classes admitted and certificates 
issued in thirty-three months of the present administration over the 
thirty-six preceding months of 138, 429; or, to state it differently, we find 
that the present administration in its two yearsand nine months’ service 
admitted and issued 3,678 certificates more for each month to the sol- 
diers of the country and their widows than was issued by its predeces- 
sor for the same period of time. 

But, pursuing these comparative statistics into other branches of the 
pension work, I submit that the following table showing the disburse- 
mentof funds to pensioners for the past six years also refutes the indecent 
clamor of the enemies of the present administration, and is a matter 
of just pride to its friends: 


DUDLEY. 

Fiscal year 1833. $60, 431, 972 
Fiscal year 1884. 57, 273, 536 
Fiscal year 1885. 65, 693, 706 

Total disbursement for three years......ccccscccensserecaseacereenneceannane $183, 399, 216 
BLACK. 

Fiscal year 1886... a RE SR O RIOR 64, 584, 270 
Fiscal year 1887.........0:csss0000 + 74,815, 486 


Total disbursement for three years, .. 216,399,756 


Increase in disbursements on account of pensions for the past three 
years over the preceding three years......ccc. ssesissersssri reres IRET ~ 33, 000, 540 

The records also show that the annual value of pensions was $110.36 
at the time the present administration came into power, since which 
time the valne has been increased $19.74, making the total value in the 
year 1887, $130. 74. 

Sir, in the light of such an exhibit as this it would seem that the 
charge of hostility on the part of the Democratic party to the soldiers 
of the country would palsy the lips that uttered it. There are some 
things so self-evident as not to admit of argument or illustration, and 
the mendacity of such an accusation is one of them. 

This annually-increased stream of money flowing constantly into the 
hands of the soldier and his widow has not only been ordered and di- 
rected in its course by the Democratic party, but the large sums needed 


have been voted in the general appropriations in every instance, and . 


without a murmur, by those who wore the gray and fonght like brave 
men while the war lasted, and who have borne themselves as true and 
faithful citizens of the Union since they laid down their arms. It is 
difficult to conceive a nobler spectacle than has been presented all the 
time by the Southern people and their representatives on this great 
subject. They have accepted the conditions and incidents of defeat in 
the field with a manliness and an uncomplaining fortitude which chal- 
lenge the admiration of the world and constitute a lofty rebuke to their 
defamers. 

But again in regard to what is shown by the record. 

From the reports of the work of special pension examiners in the field 
we find that for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1884, 1885, 1886, and 


1887 the following state of facts: 
DUDLEY. 
For 1884: Examiners in the fleld...............-ccsecossnseressensecrsseanecseesessensen senses 351 
Cases investigated.. 7,452 
rts made...... 2,187 
Depositions taken 18, 484 
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For 1885: Examiners in hrc ye a ee Casos iniipon s “Suse deuond cosh 


po 
Depositions taker 
Credibility reports 


Expense account, $514, 269.18. Of this sum $343,551 was charged as traveling 
expenses. Average cost of investigating, $52.31 per case. 


For 1887: 
Cases investigated 
Reports made....... 
Depositions taken. 
SRBC A AAE OR I sey ww <a snshagnsscesecoboe As tcatoceseesonpnesenuesscons varnhespreso® 


Total expenses, $427,404; of which sum $153,180.20 was charged as traveling 
expenses. Average cost of investigating, $13.78 per case. 


And now, sir, in order to give full emphasis to the foregoing statements 
it is only necessary to add that all this grand work has been done with 
an average of 123 less force in the last fiscal year than in the last year 
of Dudley’s administration, and that General Black in 1887 covered 
into the Treasury $132,223.04 saved out of his appropriation on ac- 
count of clerical hire, stationery, and other items of expense which had 
been abolished. 

If we turn at this point from the splendid administration of the Pen- 
sion Office to the halls of legislation, we may cite the act of August 4, 
1886, approved by President Cleveland, increasing the pensions of 10,030 
maimed soldiers from $24 to $30, from $30 to $36, and from $37.50 to 
$45 per month, and the act of March 19, 1886, increasing from $8 to $12 
per month the pensions of 79,939 widows and dependents, as acts of 
justice to these worthy beneficiaries of a grateful country. 

General Black’s administration, be it also remembered, issued these 
79,989 certificates, in addition to the work already stated, in the short 
space of three months, and without one cent of expense to the pen- 
sioners. 

Butin the very face of these solid and unassailable facts, demonstrat- 
ing beyond all possible contradiction the magnificent work accomplished 
for the soldiers by the executive department of the Government under a 
Democratic administration, torrents of abuse and calumny have been 
poured upon the head of the Executive himself, charging a personal 
hostility on his part to those who defended their country in the Union 
armies. General Grant vetoed that great measure of absolute justice 
which passed both branches of Congress, equalizing the bounties ot sol- 
diers, a measure in which over two hundred thousand veterans were 
interested, and which equalized the meager bounties they received in 
the early days of the war with the larger bounties paid near its close. 
Those who would have been benefited by this bill were the most mer- 
itorious followers of the flag. They rallied to it at the opening roar of 
the guns; they bore the heat and the burden of the day, and they only 
asked to be made equal in bounty with those who went in at the elev- 
enth hour and in many instances never saw a line of battle. 

But the veto which deprived the best veterans of the war of many 
millions of justly-earned money was delivered by a Republican Presi- 
dent, and the leaders of the Republican party became instantly blind 
to the rank injustice inflicted on its victims, and quietly submitted 
without a word. If, however, in passing upon more than a thousand 
private acts of Congress granting pensions to individuals who had failed 
to make sufficient proof in the Pension Office, a Democratic President 
has here and there found one he could not approve, it has been sufficient 
to invoke storms, blizzards, and cyclones of wrath against him from 
such as prove their friendship for the soldier by clamorous and scan- 
dalous abuse of their political opponents. Sir, Iturn once more to the 
record. Who has approved and signed more acts of Congress bestow- 
ing pensions on men, women, and children than all the other Presidents 
put together since the war, according to the time engaged in such work? 

General Grant in eight years signed 485 pension bills; Hayes in four 
years signed 303 pension bills; Garfield and Arthur in four years signed 
736 pension bills. On the other hand, in the short space of two years, 
1886 and 1887, Cleveland signed 863 pension bills, being 378 more than 
Grant in eight years, 560 more than Hayes in four years, and 127 more 
than Garfield and Arthur in four years.” Should Cleveland remain in 
office eight years, and continue to sign pension bills at the same rate 
which marked his first two years, his record would reach 3,452, being 
largely in excess of all the individual pension bills approved since the 
foundation of the Government to the present hour. And such is the 
man and such his record who is to be painted in the darkest colors as 
a malignant enemy of the Union soldier! With tireless and unquench- 
able animosity he is to be pursued on this utterly and abominably false 
issue by the desperate leaders of a broken party seeking to repair their 
shattered fortunes and to regain their lost estate. No considerations of 
fairness or consistency will fora momentrestrain them. The vetoof what 
was known as the dependent pension bill in the Forty-ninth Congress 
will be rung asa bitter accusation against the President and against the 
Democratic party, although that measure had the distinct and explicit 
condemnation of the Grand Army of the Republic itself. 

THE ISSUE AGAINST DEMOCRATIC SOLDIERS, 

But while dealing with the question of pensions, and the wholesale 

slander of the Democratic party in that connection, another and still 


baser Republican issue has been thrust into our faces here, and upon 
the country for political purposes. The fame of dead soldiers is no 
longer safe if they were Democrats when they marshaled and led their 
comrades to the banquet of battle and of death. Thersites, in the 
camp of the Greeks before the walls of Troy— 

Cursed with a flow of words, ever speaking, 

But ne'er to the purpose, 
railed with foul invective against the heroes of Achaia, against Achilles, 
Odysseus, and great Agamemnon, king of men. But the objects of his 
venomous spleen and rage were alive and present to rebuke and chas- 
tise their insolent defamer. 

The scene in the Senate of the United States a few weeks ago was 
different. When the presiding officer of this body, holding the highest 
official position now held by a Republican anywhere in the Govern- 
ment, and eleyated to it by the united vote of his party, descended to 
the floor and maligned the memory of American heroes, they were not 
here to answer; they were sleeping where flowers and tears are an- 
nually commingled on Memorial day; they were resting after their 
glorious lives in the quiet bivouac of the dead. The pious task of 
making response for their lofty courage and supreme loyalty was ap- 
propriately performed by one whose own conspicuous gallantry and 
daring in arms against them gave him the generous right of chivalry 
to speak in their praise. It is true that not even the eloquent tongue 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] can reach McClellan 
or Hancock with assurances of their country’s devotion and love. 

Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death? 

No; but the voice of the Senator from Kentucky on that oceasion was 
an honor to American manhood and to American soldiery wherever they 
are to be found beneath the flag. 

There are suggestions, however, inspired by the wanton and astound- 
ing assault of the Senator from Kansas which will not speedily pass 
from the public mind. He stood in his place in the Senate, a recog- 
nized leader of his party, and denounced two great Union generals as 
traitors to their country, allies of the Confederacy, and no word of dis- 
sent or rebuke has been uttered by a single one of his party associates 
here or in the other branch of Congress. We have waited, and some 
have wondered, but the silent acquiescence in the horrible charge re- 
mains unbroken. Its responsibility has therefore widened and deep- 
ened until we are forced to inquire its real intent and meaning. Are 
we to understand that the spirit of partisan falsehood is to dictate the 
history of the warfor the Union, and to blacken for posterity not only 
the Democratic party, but to transmit to the future the names of indi- 
vidual members of that party, loaded with the odium of treason not- 
withstanding their great services in defense of their country ? 

There is much already written, called history of the war, to indicate 
a purpose of this kind. There was much occurred during the war, and 
in its management, evincing a disposition of not only unfairness, but 
of great hostility on the part of those in power towards officers in com- 
mand who retained their fealty to the Democratic organization; but 
the speech of the Senator from Kansas is the first open and avowed at- 
tempt, and without disayowal from any of the associate leaders of his 
party, to impress the political literature of the country with the fact 
that no Democratic soldier was a loyal man, and that however dis- 
tinguished he became in the military or naval service he was still an 
ally of the public enemy. Sir, what scenes of the past start afresh to 
our view upon the statement of an issue like this! 

The uproar, the painful anxieties, the vigilant, sleepless sorrows of war 
seem again to be upon us. We hear the guns that broke the sacred 
stillness of peace at Sumter, and we behold the hurrying to and fro of 
the mighty forces of the North intent on the boundaries and the flag of 
the Union as made by our fathers. We behold the precipitate battle 
of the first Manassas, with unready, unseasoned, undisciplined troops, 
absent from their corn-fields and work-shops less, on the average, than 
sixty days. Someof us, yet here, walked the weird and solemn streets 
of this city during that Sunday night of July 21, 1861, with its mid- 
summer moon and fleecy clouds, and heard the wearied gallop of the 
courier as he came over Long Bridge, and reached the War Department, 
with dispatches of disaster from the front. 

We recall the dreadful morning that followed, when the very ele- 
ments of nature seemed to mourn for the cause of the Union; when 
the clouds in inky darkness came down almost to the tree-tops, and 
when the rain fell in terrents, as if the heavens themselves wept over 
the brave remnants of a broken and routed army as they thronged back 
across the Potomac. McClellan! In this hour of national extremity 
he was called by despairing official authority from his brief but brill- 
iant campaign in Western Virginia to perform a task greater far than 
was ever performed by Alexander, Hannibal, Cæsar, or Napoleon in the 
same length of time. He was ordered to the command of a disjointed, 
disorganized, demoralized body of defeated men, and was expected 
from them and the new levies which poured in to create, construct, - 
discipline, and equip an army, and with it to seize upon the capital of 
the Confederacy and make complete conquest of the entire South in 
time to meet and control the political exigencies of the times. 

He was an educated soldier, a vigilant and conscientious student of 
the art of war at home and in the different countries of Europe, and he 
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knew that the resistance of the people of the South, eight millions 
strong, would require for its suppression such a military organization 
as had never occurred to the political charlatans then prophesying a 
ninety days’ war. From his skill, great ability, and patient toil there 
arose out of chaos an army which through every storm and vicissitude 
of the war remained intact and the same—an army more distinctly 
historic in military annals than any other ever known among men— 
the Army of the Potomac, 

We see McClellan confront the unbroken, unwasted military re- 
sources of the entire Confederacy at Richmond with the Army of the 
Potomac deprived of forty thousand men who belonged to it, and 
whose proper place was in line of battle with their comrades. It has 
been claimed that Stanton, the Secretary of War, like Carnot, organ- 
ized victory. Sir, he organized defeat far more frequently. Afterthe 
seven dreadful days in front of the Confederate capital, we hear McClel- 
lan, from Harrison’s Landing on the James, saying in plain, indignant 
words, that if the Army were saved there were no thanks due to the 
Secretary of War; on the contrary, that he had done all he could to 
destroy it by withholding the heavy forces under McDowell and others 
on the line of the Rappahannock and elsewhere. Events moved with 
rapidity. 

Tn brief space the great organizer and commander was deposed by 
the head of the War Office, who had never set a squadron in the field, 
and knew no more of war than he had learned in practicing Jaw in the 
civil courts of the country. Again, his interference was followed by 
swift and terrible disaster. A second time the Union Army was broken 
and driven from the historic field of Manassas, and the vaunting, bom- 
bastic proclamations and orders of the new commander suddenly died 
away, and were changed into false accusations against others in order 
to conceal his own incompetence and to hide the shame ofthe War De- 
partment for having placed him in command. A necessity which in- 
volved the immediate possession of this seat of government and the 
very existence of the Government itself was alone strong enough to 
compel the restoration of McClellan, and when he rode out to meet his 
retreating troops scenes more thrilling and pathetic than any which 
greeted Napoleon on his return from Elba saluted him on all sides. 

Strong men with bronzed faces screamed, and wept, and embraced 
each other with joy when they saw the man once more in command 

‘whom they loved and trusted to the death. His presence came like 
the wave of a mighty re-enforcement, and brought faith, hope, and 
‘courage back to the shattered and disheartenedranks, Even that great 
‚captain in the art of war, General Lee, could not conceive that the 
Army of the Potomac, after its disasters under Pope, could be brought 
without p tion and fatal delay into condition and confidence to 
again meet his own victorious forces. He invaded the North at once, 
‘with his eye on Washington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, and they 
all would have fallen, carrying all the consequences therein implied, if 
‘he had beaten the Army of the Potomac on Northern soil as he had 
just beaten it in Virginia under Pope. 
-© What a crisis, not only in American history, but in the history of 
‘human events! But McClellan, though known by his troops and by 
|the whole world to be under the ban, and discredited by the partisan 
authorities of the Government he was offering his life to defend, led 
his faithful, devoted, and unquestioning columns, with nota day of 
rest, repose, or recuperation, to the pitched battle of the Union—the 
battle of Antietam, on the 17th of September, 1862, but two weeks and 
‘a few days after their crushing overthrow while under the command of 
_a vapid, ignorant, spurious, vain-glorious military pretender. Fresh, 
as they were, from demoralization and defeat, yet under the eye of 
McClellan they were as steady, confident, aggressive, and brilliant in 
the face of death as was ever the Old Guard under the eye of the great 
Napoleon. This is history, not fiction. 

McClellan gathered around him what remained of the great army he 
had created, led it against Lee’s victorious legions, drove them back to 
„the south side of the Potomac, achieved a victory unparalleled in war, 
considering all the conditions, and restored safety and future hope to 
the Government. No warrior ever deserved better of his country in this 
orin any otherage than the brave, determined soldier, the zealous, consci- 
entious patriot, and the accomplished, well-bred gentleman, who made 
Antietam as immortal as Marathon, and then within fifty days, while 
sweeping forward in the current of victory, the immediate peril gone 
and a sense of security restored, he was stricken by partisan malice and 
closed his lofty military career forever. 


An eagle towering in his pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed. 


And to this day clamorous kites and crows and. other ignoble scay- 
enger birds seek to tear and mutilate his spotless and august fame. 
Yes, George B. McClellan was a Democrat; and when removed from 
command on the 7th of November, 1862, he could, with uplifted hand, 
have sworn that he had sayed the Republic, as did Cicero in the forum 
at Rome when official authority denied him justice. He created the 
Army of the Potomac, commanded it fourteen months, and retired at 
the zenith of success without speck, stain, or blemish on his honored 
and beloved name. Amongst the highest, the most fortunate, and most 
distinguished characters produced by the war where will you point to 


‘the foremost military chieftains in the history of nations. 


a name cleaner, purer, freer{from self-seeking, and more devoted toa 
sublime sense of duty than that of McClellan? ‘‘ After life’s fitful 
fever he sleeps well,” not disturbed by the partisan declamation of 
judge-advocates, provost marshals, nor peevish politicians. 

Sir, we will shift the scenes of the past, in the midst of which we 
are moving, and move forward to another crisis of fate to the Republic 
only ten months later than the rescue at Antietam. Inthe mean time 
the Secretary of War had organized the bloody disasters at Fredericks- 
burgh and Chancellorsville, and General Lee, having beaten the Army 
of the Potomac under Burnside and under Hooker, felt encouraged to 
again push his columns across the river, and to make his second inva- 
sion of the North. Gettysburgh! The civilized world knows the 
whole story, word for word, by heart. With the Union literally at 
stake to fight for, Hancock selected the battle ground, pitched the line 
of battle, mingled with his men under the hottest fire, cheered them by 
his glorious presence, and there, on the soil of his native State, which 
he watered with his blood, he achieved the most valuable victory, in 
its results, of the entire war, and wrote his own name, with his sword, 
amongst “‘ the few, the immortal names not born to die.” 

When the sun rose on the 4th of July, 1863, and shone on Lee’s 
army in retreat from Gettysburgh the last hope of theSouthern Confed- 
eracy disappeared forever. What came afterwards; the Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, Petersburgh, werethe heroic and desperate 
struggles of a giant, but of a giant already dying of a mortal wound. 

Sir, what invisible spirit of the air, intent upon evil to the Senator 
from Kansas, could have been in attendance on him when he stood up 
and opened his mouth here on the6th of March? Antietam and Gettys- 
burgh; McClellan and Hancock! They werethe heroes of the two most 
consequential battles of the war; the loss of either one of which would 
have brought European recognition to the Confederacy, and darkness 
and dismay, if not final dissolution, to the Union. They commanded 
in the only battles fought north of the Potomac, and each time met 
the enemy as an invading force, strong, confident, and flushed with re- 
cent victories. 

Antietam and Gettysburgh involved the possession of this Capital and 
the perpetuity of the Government as our fathers made it, and to Me- 
Clellan and Hancock, now stigmatized as allies of the Confederacy, was 
committed the measureless and awful trust of defending and preserving 
them both. If we are asked hereafter where were the greatest leaders 
of the Democratic party during the war, where the Democratic candi- 
date of 1864 for the Presidency, and where the Democratic candidate of 
1880, we will point to the undulating slopes of Antietam and to the 
crested heights of Gettysburgh. These men, I knew them both, and I 
bow to their mighty shades wherever they are this day. They were of 
loftier mold than Greek or Roman history supplies. The ‘‘ warrior 
ranks of Achaia’’ furnish not their peers; not the golden-locked 
Achilles, nor ‘‘the high-born son of Laertes,” nor the ‘*‘ wide-ruling 
king, Agamemnon.” 

Cæsar broke his military oaths, crossed the forbidden Rubicon, wrecked 
his country’s liberties, and lost his life in pursuing his own ambition. 
McClellan and Hancock belonged rather to the type of manhood which 
illuminated and glorified the era of the American Revolution. Their 
strong and broad capacity, their unselfish and unquestioning subordi- 
nation, their absolute love of country, and their unfaltering courage 
would have given them then, as they have now, a high place amongst 
And yet such 
are the soldiers who are mocked, scoffed, and denounced as belonging 
to the subservient elements of the North, and accused of treason by 
those who are of the breed of Job’s war-horse, and who, like him, snuffed 
the battle from afar off. 

Sir, I take leave of this theme for the present and turn to another 
which has been decreed in Republican councils as one of the foremost 
issues in the political canvass just now opening. 


THE ISSUE OF SECTIONAL HATE, 


Who, Mr. President, has not followed with loving heart the wander- 
ings and the work of Old Mortality pursuing his pious task, with mallet 
and chisel, restoring the time-worn, weather-beaten, and fading names 
and epitaphs of the honored but almost forgotten dead? ‘The genius 
of the great master and magician, rich and fertile as he was in wonder- 
fuland beautiful creations, evoked from the legendary lore of Scotland 
no picture more fascinating than the bent form of this old man, whose 
self-imposed mission it was to bring two distant periods of time together 
in tender and reverent memories, to fill the minds of his own genera- 
tion with grateful affection for the past, and to produce, as far as in his 
humble power, peace and harmony on earth and good-will among men. 

How dark and striking in contrast is the spectacle we behold at this 
time in our country and in ourown midst! Nothing can be presented 
more repulsive to the minds of benevolent beings, whether in this world 
or in the world of justified spirits, than the leaders of a great party 
crouching down amongst the baser passions of mankind, and there fan- 
ning, kindling, and carrying fuel to the expiring and almost extin- 
guished embers yet here and there to be found among the ashes of a 
dreadful fraternal war. Twenty-three springs and summers have dec- 
orated with flowers the graves of the dead, and as many autumns and 
winters have covered them with falling funeral leaves and shrouds of 
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snow, since peace was declared between soldiers in the field, and yet 
at this late day a campaign of political animosity is again declared 
against the people of the South, their rights, their security, and their 
good name. E 
The ial anger of Republican leaders is excited because the vote 
of the South in a national contest is solid against their party. Will 
some one on the other side of the Chamber, and with even the slight- 
est knowledge of human nature, tell me how the vote of the South 
could be other than itis? You had political supremacy once from the 
Potomactothe Rio Grande. Atone time andanotherforseven yearsand 
more after the war you had the ascendency in every State of the entire 
South; you elected Republican governors, State officers, and legislat- 
ures in them all. You had the purse with which to corrupt, the sword 
with which to intimidate, and a Republican Congress and President to 
enact and to enforce all laws necessary for the overthrow of individual 
and State rights and for the consolidation of your power. 
You seized upon the enfranchised negro and sought to organize and 
hurl him against the peace and security of political and social order, 
and for a time and'in many instances you succeeded. You and your 
allic», who mostly went there from the North, not ‘‘allies of the Con- 
fed acy,” but allies for power and plunder, swept down upon the help- 
less South like Hyder-Ali upon the Carnatic, and left scarcely a vestige 
from which to hope and with which to rebuild, except its never-fail- 
ing soil and its staunch and splendid manhood. You despoiled States 
of their resources, and yon dismantled them of their credit. You is- 
sued their bonds and securities in the interest of fraud, and hawked 
them on the markets, like counterfeit paper, for anything you could 
t. 
Ore ordered investigations, and sent committees and commissions, 
composed of your bitterest partisans, into the South, for the purpose 
of scraping together and putting in t form the perjuries of 
vagabonds and scoundrels with which to defame and blacken the rep- 
utation of the Southern people. They were proclaimed in some in- 
stances as bandits, and in others as barbarians. You repeatedly an- 
nulled honest elections when their results were favorable to the sta- 
bility and good order of society and against the schemes of partisan 

lunderers. Youwould have overturned theState government of South 
Carolla in 1876, and again sacked the substance and the credit of the 
State, had it not been that a giant stood in your way upheld by the 
public judgment of the world. 

You provoked collisions between the two races in order to justify 
military usurpation and to inflame sectional hate at the North. Sir, 
the career of the Republican party during its ascendency in the South 
was a career of crime, unrelieved by a single act tending to promote 
the education, the p the prosperity, the peace, or the happi- 
ness of either race, white or black. It reared and left behind it no 
monument of patriotism, wisdom, or benevolence to tell future ages 
that its presence had been a blessing and not a curse, And when the 
future bistorian comes to inquire why and how and exactly when the 
Republican party lost its tremendous hold on the prostrate South and 
slunk away to return no more forever, he will be puzzled to make an- 
swer in definite details, but he will finally write that its administra- 
tion throughout all that region had become so vast and intolerable a 
scandal, filling the civilized world with its foul odors, that an intelli- 
gent and omnipotent public opinion here and everywhere demanded 
its downfall and the restoration on its ruins of home rule and decent 
government. 

. And it is this party, sir, whose leaders now fume and resolve and 
threaten the Southern people and their States, because they do not wel- 
come it back again into power with all its unhallowed memories and 
its predaceous instincts and habits! As well might you expect a fron- 
tier settlement to welcome with joy a second invasion of temahawks 
and scalping-knives. 

and wonder at the result of the election a few days ago in 
Louisiana? There is nothingin the 75,000 Democratic majority to mar- 
vel at. It was simply the overwhelming protest of the people of that 
State, terrified and ed at the prospect of ever again being gov- 
erned by the leaders of the Republican party, and the only wonder is 
that the vote was not unanimous. 

They had in former times seen their State government pa into Re- 
publican hands with a debt of but $1,500,000, and they seen her 
in the short space of four years afterwards crushed to the very earth, 
financially ruined, bankrupted, and dishonored by a mountainous debt 
of $50,000,000. The people of Louisiana of both races had witnessed 
worse and more dishonest government in their State under Republican 
rule than the pirate chiefs of Barrataria ever inflicted in their lawless 
camps, and in the recent election they simply declared with great em- 
phasis that they wanted such government no more forever. 

But, sir, suppose we permit the people of the entire South to make 
answer by their works to the reproaches of sectional hate, to the pro- 
posed inquest legislation of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], 
and to the other revolutionary and unconstitutional measures intro- 
duced at the present session here, and in the other branch of Congress. 
The spirit of wonderful progress does not seize upon a country afflicted 
with lawlessness and social and political disorder. Capital does not 
seek investment in a land of crime and insecurity. Business men do 


| 


not carry their money to the homes of criminals and outlaws to make 
new purchases and to increase their gains. Let the condition of the 
South to-day interpret the full meaning of these propositions. Her de- 
velopment, since left to the control of her own local affairs, and during 
the last ten years, in all the great industrial pursuits, is to the minds 
of thoughtful observers a marvel in the history of mankind. Since 
1879, careful and reliable statistics show that over 15,000 miles of rail- 
road have been built on Southern soil, and that over $600,000,000 have 
been put into the construction of new and the improvement of old roads 
in that section of the country. Within the same l of time the 
cotton crop has averaged $300,000,00U a year, the total value of agri- 
cultural products upward of $700,000,000a year, and the assessed value 
of the entire property of the South has increased more than $1,000,000,- 
000 since 1879. 

In order to show still further that the sound, conservative local gov- 
ernments of the South have encouraged their own citizens, as well as 
citizens of the North and of Europe, to embark in a wide diversity of 
new enterprises, and as showing the continued and increasing confidence 
inspired by the law-abiding people in the Southern States, I call at- 
tention to their industrial growth in 1887 as compared with the former 
year, 1886. I quote from high authority: 

From gp bre to Texas the progress was remarkable, covering almost the en- 
tire range of industry, and there is scarcely a single line of manufacturing or min- 


ing business in which the number of new enterprises reported during 1887 is not 


more than twice as large as in 1836. Ofthe fourteen Southern States there are 


only four in which the capital invested in new enterprises was not double the 
amount invested last year. The number of new enterprises Sorgenia or es- 
ee st 1887 — 3,430, = comparas za 1,570 a ‘he amores of 
capital, nding capi stock neorporated com; organized during 
1887, was $256,298,000, as compared with $126,226,000 in Tso, 

* * * In cotton manufacturing there has been great activity, and seventy- 
seven new mills have been projected, many of them being now underconstruc- 
tion, which is the largest number of new millsever repo inoneyear. Cotton 
mills are reported as having largely oversold their production,and many old 
mills are being enlarged to meet the demand for their goods. Increasing diver- 
sification of Southern industries is illustrated in the fact that Alabama alone 
secured during the year the location of five large car-building plants, two at 
Decatur and one each at Birmingham, Anniston, and Gadsden. The Anniston 
works will cost $1,000,000, Sapo one thousand mechanics, and will turn out 
twenty complete cars a day, from freight to passenger, parlor, and sleeping-cars— 
the entire work, from making the wheels to the upholstering, to be done in these 
sh: One of the car plants at Decatur is being built by the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad and the other will be the large works, nowat Urbana, Ohio, 
which are to be removed to Decatur. In the building of rolling-mills, pipe- 
works, machine-shops, and foundries the same activity is seen, w furniture 
Sotone Soroan upenes works, flour mills, gas and electric works, 
i. ories, wood-working establishments, etc., are being started all over 
theSouth. 

And when we add to this brilliant picture of material development 
the successful labors of the people of the South in the cause of those 
tfvin blessings, education and the Christian religion, we need no ns 
wonder that they are hopeful, and indeed confident, of their great fu- 
ture, and that at last they feel that the shafts of their political enemies 
will glance and fall harmless from their shield of honor, industry, and 
good faith, a shield more invincible and brighter far than that wrought 
and fashioned for the Grecian warrior by Hephstus, and on which 

He emblazoned earth, and the sky, and the belt of the blue sea. 


I speak not of a New South, as if a new race had arisen, not of new 
faculties and gifts heretofore unknown, but of a people who for more 
than two centuries and a half have proved themselves equal to the re- 
quirements of the loftiest manhood, who were foemen once worthy of 
the Northmen’s steel, and who are brethren now worthy of American 
embrace, affection, and pride everywhere. 

When called upon before the people of my State in the Sper se 
contest, as I have been for thirty years and more, to answer for the con- 
duct of my political friends of the South, may I not respond with the 
immortal philosophy of the mighty Nazarene? 

Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs 
of thistles? 

I rejoice that the corrupt tree once planted in the South has been 
torn up by the roots, and that the good tree, bearing good fruit, is 
towering under a Southern sky in perennial bloom and beauty. The 
declivities of the Southern mountains are pouring forth their wealth of 
iron and of coal, and the water-courses and boundless soil productions 
of that country combine to insure a future there more ample in its 
contributions to human happiness and more resplendent in its accumu- 
lated wealth than the most prosperous ages heretofore have known. 

The South is simply rising to her manifest destiny, and with her gate- 
ways of immigration thrown wide open by the abolition of slavery, 
with a soil of unapproachable fecundity, with timber, water-powers, 
and mineral resources, practically boundless in extent, and with a cli- 
mate adapted to the processes of a propagating garden, it bewilders the 
most imperial imagination to attempt to grasp her conditiona hundred 
years hence, or even fifty, or even a quarter of a century. It would 
seem, in view of her grand resurrection and her speedy and lofty flight, 
that, with slight change of phraseology, and no change of meaning, the 
sublime conception and words of Milton might, with propriety, be ap- 
plied at this time to the South: 


Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 


poa nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking his invi 


incible locks. Methinks I see her 


as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the 


full midday beam, pw 
itself of Heavenly 


g an 


ce; while the whole 


unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain 
moles of timorous and flocking 
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birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she 
oe and in their enyious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and 


Lo! the dawn of the coming and perfect day of union, nationality, 
and fraternity is breaking from the morning sky and streaming into 
our darkened windows. Joy cometh with the morning and all the 
flocking birds with their envious gabble can not retard its beams or 
turn back its beneficent course. The South is in and of the Union as 
much as when Washington, the great Virginian, the great American, 
led the forces of liberty and union from Bunker Hill to Yorktown. 
Virginia and New York may clasp fraternal hands as of yore; Massa- 
chusetts and South Carolina may again embrace; Georgia is the peer 
of Pennsylvania, and Texas in her giant stateliness is required by our 
matchless Constitution to bow on equal terms with the petite sovereign- 
ties of Rhode Island and Vermont. ‘The Union is restored, the wounds 
of war have healed, and accursed as malefactors of their kind be those 
who would tear them open and make them bleed afresh ! 

Sir, I have spoken to-day for the truth of history, for the peace, har- 
mony, and prosperity of our common country, in defense of the honor 
and good nameof illustrions soldiersand citizens falsely defamed, and in 
vindication of that great political organization which has come down 
to us from the opening of the present century based upon the eternal 
principles of ‘‘equal and exact justice to all men and exclasive privi- 
leges to none.” The Democratic party began its career and has main- 
tained it in the broad spirit of nationality and fraternal union. No 
thought of a disunion of the States ever entered its councils.asa party, 
and it filled the ranks of armies in the North and commanded them 
with its bravest and best; but when the war of the sections was over 
it longed to see the sword changed to the plowshare, the spear to the 
pruning-hook, and that confidence and affection should speedily pre- 
vail again in all our borders. 

The Democratic party originated in a devotion to personal liberty, 
and to the guaranties, securities, and limitations of the Constitution. 
It was called into existence by the daring encroachments of Federal 
authority, and has stood sentinel ever since, in times of war, as well as 
in times of peace, over those fundamental muniments of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, free speech, free press, the right to the writ of habeas 
corpus, and the right of trial by jury impartially selected. 

Eternal attempt was made during the war of the rebellion, 
and it has heen continued since, to blacken the names of the great civil 
as well as military leaders who remained true to the Democratic party, 
as at enmity with the cause of the Union and in an allianceof senti- 
ment at least with the Confederacy. 

On the contrary, I assert that the impartial historian of the fature 
will record as a fact that but for the attitude and influence of Horatio» 
Seymour, Thomas A. Hendricks, Allen G. Thurman, William A. Rich- 
ardson, and thcir political associates and followers, not only would the 
Union never have been restored, but that the dearest and most sacred 
rights of American citizenship would have been swept away inthe blind- 
ing storm of partisan wrath, which was most frequently mistaken for pa- 
triotic zeal. Those who, through good and through evil report, kept the 
immortal safeguards of the Constitution displayed like beacon lights on 
a dangerous coast. will be remembered with gratitude as long as the 
best principles of free government survive. 

Sir, I have no fears for the future of the political organization in whose 
tanks I stand. For more than three-quarters of a century it has with- 
stood and triumphed over all assaults, and it will do so now and here-" 
after. Mistakes may occur, and men will err, for to be human is to be 
fallible, but the sound and healthful principles of a Democracy faithful 
to liberty, equality, and to the fruits of labor, will always prove a speedy 
and a sovereign remedy. 

The Democratic party contains the gathered wisdom and experience 
of generations, and towers in its strength and majesty far higher than 
the heads of any of its individual members. It has listened to and ab- 
sorbed the teachings of Jefferson and Madison, of Jackson, Polk, Ben- 
ton, Cass, Marcy, and Silas Wright; and though its giant leaders have 
fallen and passed away, yet it has not stopped nor faltered in its power- 
ful and glorious career. The administration of this Government is 
now once more, after the lapse of years, in the hands of the Democratic 
party, and its response to the great trust has been worthy of its historic 
fame. Some disappointments have been felt, some complaints have 
been heard, as was inevitable; but the verdict of the American people 
in November of this year will be that there has been honest, capable 
government, and that it shall be continued. 


FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair), The Cal- 
endar under Rule VIII is in order, and the Secretary will report the 
next case in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ithink under the agreement the Senate made yester- 
day the land-forfeiture bill comes up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the chair was 
not aware of any such agreement, but if there be such an agreement, 

as the Secretary informs him there is, the Secretary will report the bill 
et to by title. 


The Cuter CLERK. A bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands hereto- | Chair hears 


ted for the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, 
ior other purposes. 
Mr. BLAIR. I ask unanimousconsent that the pending order be tem- 
porarily laid aside in order to ask the Senate to pass a resolution which 
is on the Calendar, providing for the printing of matter in a hearing be- 
fore a committee. It was objected to the other day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hampshire 
asks the unanimous consent of the Senate that the pending order be in- 
formally laid aside in order that the Senate may consider the resolution 
referred to by him. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLAIR. It will take no time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears none, The resolu- 
tion will be read. 


oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARINGS. 


Mr. BLAIR. I call the attention of the Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. 
BERRY ] to the resolution which Ihayecalledup. He objected to it the 
other day. I wish him to withdraw his objection and let it pass. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

een That ek ipay Ngener on aromas Suffrage be piel ao. 
oo a stenographer for purpose o ce oe ae ‘ore it, who 


be paid from the contingent fund of the have the arguments 
before it printed. 


Mr. BLAIR. The argument was given and it took only part of a 


day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Senate 
agree to the resolution ? 

Mr. BERRY. When I objected to the consideration of the resolu- 
tion I was under the impression that it provided for the printing of 
testimony hereafter to be taken. I learn that the testimony has 
already been taken and it is simply to pay the reporter for the work. 
Therefore I have no objection to the resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. Should not the resolution have been referred to the 
Committée on Contingent Expenses? 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The resolution was reported from that 
committee. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. 


Mr. BLAIR. I ask the Senate to consider Order of Business 1063, 
a resolution to print the notes of a hearing before the Committee on 
Education and Labor, which has also-been reported by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor be authorized to em- 
ploy a stenographer for the purpose of reporting the heari before it upon 
Sunday: aranes petitionsand the proposed prohibition constitutional amend- 
ment, who shall be paid from the contingent fund of the poo; andto have the 
reports of said hearings printed for the use of the Sentate. 


AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 270) to establish a United States court 
in the Indian Territory, and for other purposes; which was ordered 
to be printed. 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, being 
the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bureau of Anie 
mal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock and their 
products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other diseases 
among domestic animals, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iwish toask theSenator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] 
if it would not be consistent with his duty towards the bill just an- 
nounced to allow it to be laid aside, so that the Senate may proceed 
with the consideration of the forfeiture bill? 

Mr. CHACE. Does that require unanimous consent, Mr, President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does. 

Mr. CHACE. I object. 

The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock and 
their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other dis- 
eases among domestic animals, and for other purposes, the pending 
question being on the amendment offered by Mr. PALMER as a substi- 
tute for the bill. 

Mr. PALMER. That bill has not been discussed as it ought to be, 
and I do not think that a vote on it at the present time is desirable. 
If it can be laid aside informally without losing its place, I should be 
willing to consent to that arrangement for the purpose of having the 
railroad forfeiture bill considered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan asks the 
unanimous consent of the Senate that the unfinished business be in- 
formally laid aside, in order that the Senate may proceed to the con- 
sideration of the railroad forfeiture bill. Is there objection? The 
none. z 
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FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for 
the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other 

urposes. 
s Mr. HOAR. I desire to move an amendment, which I have some- 
where in my possession. 


CONFERENCE WITH SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 


Mr. FRYE. While the Senator is looking for his amendment, I 
should like to take from the table a conference report on the proposed 
conference of American nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The report suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. FRYE] will be stated. . 

The CHIEF CLERK. ‘The report of the committee of conference on 
the bill (H. R. 1473) authorizing the President of the United States 
to arrange a conference between the United States of America and the 
Republics of Mexico, Central and South America, Hayti, San Domingo, 
and the Empire of Brazil. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring in the 
report of the committee of conference, which has been heretofore read. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, several Senators have suggested consti- 
tutional objections to one of the amendments reported; and while Iam 
not prepared to admit the soundness of their criticisms, the profound 
respect I entertain for their learning does, I agree, leave my mind in 
some doubt. Now, sir, this is a very important bill, well calculated 
to promote immensely the interests of the countries taking part in the 
conference; and I do not wish it to go to the President with any un- 
baptized spot on it. I suggest to the Senate that we disagree to the 
report, insist, and ask for further conference. The conferees associated 
with mein this report concur in the opinion I express. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Senate agree 
to the report of the committee of conference? . 

The report was rejected. 

Mr. FRYE. Now I move that the Senate further insist on its amend- 
ment and ask for another conference with the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. ToWLEs, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1158) for the relief of 
Lewis Jacobson. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by 
the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 173) granting a pension to Henry B. Very; 

A bill (S. 293) granting a pension to Mrs. Arabella Coddington; 

A bill (S. 679) granting a pension to Henry Stafford; 

A bill (S. 1431) for establishing a light or lights and other aids to 
navigation to guide into Charlotte Harbor, Florida; 

‘A bill (S. 2085) to provide for protecting the navigation of the Illi- 
nois River by extending the system of beacon lights to said river; 

A bill (S. 2179) authorizing the Kansas City, Texarkana and Guif 
Railway Company to bridge the Red and Little Rivers in the State of 
A 


rkansas; 

A bill (H. R. 1406) to provide for the sale of certain New York In- 
dian lands in Kansas; 

A bill (H. R. 4365} to authorize the construction of an arsenal for 
the manufacture of ordnance and ordnance stores for the use of the 
Government of the United States at Columbia, Tenn. ; 

A bill (H. R. 4964) to prevent any person or persons in the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown from making books and pools on the result 
of trotting or running races, or boat races; and 

A bill (H. R. 6894) making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889. 


FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for 
the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other 


purposes. y 

Mr. HOAR. I move the amendment which I send to the desk to be 
inserted as a new section. $ 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add as a new section the fol- 
lowing: 

That inall cases where any of the lands forfeited by the first section of this 
act have heretofore been sold by the proper officers of the United States for cash, 
or with the allowance and approval of the proper officers of the United States 
entered in good faith under the homestead or pre-emption laws, or have been 
selected by any State and certified by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, and approved by the Secretary of the Interior in satisfaction or as part 


of any nt to such State in aid of any public work or improvement which has 


been fully completed, the right and title of all persons holding or claiming any 
such lands under such sales, entries, or selections, and certificates shall be, and 
are hereby, confirmed, where, at the date of the passage of this act, there are 
no adverse claims to the same on file or of record arising under the general 
Jand laws of the United States; and any controversies or conflicting claims be- 
tween adverse claimants, or between such adverse claimants and those whose 
title would otherwise be confirmed by the provisions of this act shall be deter- 
mined according to the priority of entry, certification, or application, and the 
provisions of existing laws, and in the same manner in all respects as though 
the said grants herein forfeited had never been made by the United States. 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the amendment which has just been 
read is one prepared by the late Secretary of the Interior, now the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], with the exception that the 
place in one sentence of a certain clause has been changed, making it 
a little clearer, but not, as I understand, at all affecting the meaning 
of the amendment. 

Mr. PALMER. I would ask the Senator from Massachusetts if that 
was in regard to the State selections, a change of phraseology ? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes; but the effect is the same. 

Now, Mr. President, the question presented by this amendment is a 
very important one, and yet a very simple one. It is intended by this 
amendment, as I understand it, to save the title of certain persons, 
and, among them (which has brought my attention specially to the 
bill), certain citizens of my own State, or certain residents of Mich- 
igan claiming under those citizens, who claim to have acquired titles 
to land in good faith, titles to which there is no equitable objection 
whatever, and resting on facts on which the unbroken policy of the 
Government has induced Congress to make confirmation in all similar 
cases. There is nobody who has, as I understand it, a pretense of title 
in law, in justice, or in equity who will be injured by it. 

The story is averysimple one. Congress in the year 1856 ted to 
the State of Michigan certain lands for the purpose of building a rail- 
road from Ontonagon to the Wisconsin State line, and the lands were 
to be selected within a certain distance of the line of that road. The 
railroad was not built, and there was a grant for another railroad at a 
later year and only 15 or 20 miles of that road were built, and the lands 
belonging to those 15 or 20 miles were duly selected, and are out of the 
way for the purposes of this debate. Then in the year 1865 Congress 
granted to the Stateof Michigan 200,060 acres of Jand for the purpose of 
aiding in the construction of the Portage Lake and Lake Superior Ship- 
Canal, a canal of the highest public importance, especially to the com- 
merce of the State of Michigan and the other Lake States, which saved 
to that commerce many miles of stormy and dangerous lake navigation. 

It was required that those lands should be selected within a certain 
distance of the proposed canal. Then at a later period a new grant 
was made for the same canal, it not having been constructed, in which 
Congress omitted the provision that the lands should be selected close 
to the canal, and the governor of the State of Michigan, who was em- 
powered by the law to make the selections with the approbation of 
the Secretary of the Interior, who was empowered by the law to ap- 
prove the selection, selected 15,000 acres in the lands which had been 
previously granted for this railroad, the railroad never having been 
built, except the little portion I have described, and there being no 
pretense whatever that the remainder of the railroad land grant had 
been earned. 

Before the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Schulenberg 
vs. Harriman, in 17 Wallace, it was supposed that when a grant of land 
was made to a railroad on condition of the road’s being constructed 
it was a grant on condition-precedent, so that the company took no 
title until the construction was made, and that the land remained the 
public land of the United States, subject to other grants, to other en- 
tries or selections under existing law, until that was completed. But 
it turned out to be law under the decision of the Supreme Court that 
these land grants are conditions-subsequent, so that the title vests in 
the road to which they are granted, and even if the company has per- 
formed nothing stipulated on its part to earn the lands, still the title re- 
mains in the grantee of the United States until some act of Congress or 
other significant act of forfeiture under the authority of the Government 
of the United States. 

Therefore it turns out that the governor of Michigan and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior erred when they undertook to select from these rail- 
road lands the 15,000 acres for the canal grant. Some portions of these 
lands, though generally of very poor quality, were lands containing iron 
mines, as it turned out afterwards, and I understand—the gentlemen 
who are familiar with the land Jaws of the United States will correct 
me if I am wrong—that it is perfectly and absolutely settled by the de- 
cisions of the Attorney-General and of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that iron mines do not come within the description of mineral 
lands in the exception which prevents railroads to whom such grants are 
made from selecting that class of lands. 

These were the only two flaws or doubts on the title of the grantees 
under this new selection. In the first place there was expended acon- 
siderable sum for the construction of the canal, about $3,000,000; but 
it remaining incomplete and the company being bankrupt, certain peo- 
ple raised a further sum of $1,000,000 in cash, purchased the charter, 
completed the canal, and proceeded to take possession of the land grant 
under a judgment of foreclosure. 

So, then, the United Statesand the commerce of the country have got, 
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beyond a question and beyond a dispute, everything in the way of con- 
sideration which the Government originally contemplated; and the 
simple question is, it having turned out that there was a technical 
title in this old railroad, which was never built until the Government 
had entered and foreclosed, whether now, as we have a bill foreclosing 
all these railroad grants, we propose not to confirm the title under this 
canal selection merely because 15,000 acres were selected in the vicinity 
of this railroad and not in the vicinity of the canal? That is the naked 
question, 

Now, Mr. President, as I understand it, purchasers in good faith have 
gone in and settled upon these lands. There are villages, churches, 
schools, stores on them. ‘These are purchasers in good faith, men who 
entered upon and cultivated the land; and there are in some instances, 
I understand, mines which have been worked, of great value and at 
great cost. I have in my desk here a selection of the acts of Congress 
where a similar policy in similar cases has been pursued; and with all 
the prejudice which exists against railroad grants, with all the strict- 
ness which the public sentiment looks for at our hands in legislating 
upon them, I am not aware of an instance where Congress has refused 
to confirm a title which is only doubtful in consequence of a technical- 
ity like that I have described. 

But, Mr. President, there is a formidable opposition here, and I un- 
derstand that that opposition comes froma single source. A company of 
speculators dwelling in the city of Washington, learning these facts, pro- 
ceeded togetupascheme. They proposed to engage and employ persons 
to go onto these lands or to profess to go on and make pretended entries 
as homesteaders or as pre-emptioners. With themen they got to go on 
there they made written contracts, that the schemers should have a 
quarterof the lands if they were obtained. They supposed that if they 
could get up a pretense of an actual homestead or pre-emption title 
Congress would be pretty likely to forfeit the railroad grant, and then 
go on and declare that the homestead and pre-emption titles which 
existed there should be confirmed, and thereupon the honest settlers 
under this canal title, or the honest claimants under it, would be ousted 
of their rights. 

These men were sent there to put on their claims, as I said the other 
day, in some instances on a graveyard, in another instance on a church. 
There are claims five or six deep on particular tracts of land where the 
evidence taken before the Department of the Interior shows that no 
human being ever really visited the land or went upon it. 

I have in my possession here the letters written by a member of this 
company to one of his associates, in which he expressly declares in the 
first letter that he knows that the persons who are sent upon these lands 
will be obliged to commit perjury, the law requiring them to make oath 
that they have made no contract for conveying any interest in the thing 
conveyed to anybody else, and in a second letter expressing his fear that 
some of these men will not go through with the scheme. He says he 
thinks they would do it if they had not got a ‘‘ moral twist” over them. 
These, as I said, were to have one-quarter of all the interest. I should 
like to haye the Chief Clerk read, beginning at page 119, the copy of 
the contract made between this neg sof of speculators and the persons 
whom they sent on, and then read the letters which follow. The let- 
ter writers, as I understand, are citizens of Washington. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chief Clerk will read as indi- 
cated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Exursir No, 76. 
Copy of contract referred to by afiant (original will be filed with the affidavit). 


In consideration of the services performed and to be performed by Redington 
& Hill, land and mine attorneys, of Washington, D.C.,as attorneys for John 
Rutter in the pre-emption claim for the N. } of SE.4,SW.+ of SE. }, and the SE. 
4 of SW. 3, section 17, township 42 north, range 35 west, Michigan, now pending 
before the Secretary of the Interior, pronnan to pay to the said Redington & 
Hill, or order, the sum of one-fourth interest in the land, thirty days after date 
of decision by the honorable Secretary of the Interior. s 

Given under my hand, at Escanaba, in the State of Michigan, the 17th day of 


August, A. D. 1883, 
JOHN RUTTER. 
Signed in presence of— 


— 


[W. C. Hill, room 18, St. Cloud Building.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4, 1882, 

Drar Ste: Yours of the lst is received. You wrote to me to advise you and 
furnish scrip, and offering me an eighth interest. At that very time I was get- 
ting matters together for going for this very land; but on being called on by 
you, I considered myself estopped. You offered me an eighth, and wanted the 
scrip at $20 when it was selling at $25. I considered you would prefer giving 
me a quarter rather than pay $25, and sent the scrip and agreement as I dia as 
a reply to your proposition, directing you not to take scrip if you did notagree. 
There was no ambiguity aboutit,and no lawyer was necessary to construe it, 
As tothe scrip you propose to turn over in lieu, I have already bought it once, 
and I do not propose to buy it again ifa lawsuit can get it. Mr. Black offered 
them to me at $12 per acre; his proposition was accepted, and then‘he, finding 
afew more dollars could be e, turned it over to you; but that is not the way 
I do business, The sale was made to me, and I propose to enforce it, Had you 
called on Johnson originally when you wrote to me you would have been ad- 
vised that the land was disposed of, and would not have gone in. The exact 
status of the land he has not got through him yet, though 
every pe yptveng Ii tom aboutit. The Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
as one of the of adjudication, has reported these illegal Supreme Court 


locations for confirmation, and I stopped that, so they did not go before the 
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moneda but they would haye for all the protection you would have had from 
m, 


After you called on me for advice in the matter you should not have dropped 
me the way you did, I do not like to starta man into a good thing and then 
have a mutton-head reap the advantage of it. 

Yours, truly, 
W. C. HILL, 

A. Maruews, Esq., 

Marquette, Mich. 


[W. C. Hill, room 18, St. Cloud Building.] 
Wasuineton, D. C., March 11, 1832. 


DEARSIR: Yoursof theSthisreceived. Mr. Black had contracted to sell those 
homesteads to me, and sold to you at an advance, and then told me he was un- 
able to secure them, 

Johnson is a clever fellow and honest, though I thought he should not have 
accepted your propowton when he knew I had started you in the matter. In 
fact, we have a rule here in our attorneys’ association which forbids this very 
thing. He isa tolerable land lawyer for ordinary homestead and pre-emption 
matters, but not ready enough for a case like this, where we are op by 
large equities. Iam very much disposed to stick when I fix a fee, but I have 
more at stake here than you, as I must keep up the status of the serip, and so I 
can not afford to have a location fail, as I feared it would with J. 

The a bared are here, but to-day had not got to their proper division, and 
so I could not examine them; will Monday. Send agreements, 


. Yours, truly, 
W. ©. HILL, 
A. MATHEWS, Esq., 
Marquette, M 
[W. C. Hill, room 18, St, Cloud Building.] 
WAsHINGTON, D. C., March 13, 1882. 
DEAR Sir: Yours of the 9th is received. I advised Jacobs to locate E, SE., 
26; and as he said the parties, some of them, objected on account of friend- 
ship to locators of Supreme Court scrip, I myself mailed applications and scrip 
last Saturday. I willof course withdraw them. You did right in the matter, 
for, as the sequel shows, your not doing it would not protected these invalid 


entries. Somebody was bound to do it. Canal case in statu quo. 
Yours, truly, 
x x Eeg W. 0. HILL, 
THEWS, A 
Marquette, Mich, 


Have just withdrawn my applications by telegraph, 
“We do not want action in your canal case until we get action by Secretary on 
Chandler's. p3 i 


[W. C. Hill, room 18, St. Cloud Building.] 
Wasurncron, D. C., March 31, 1882. 
Dear Ste: Yours of the 2Ist is received. Take all the settlers’ claims on odd 
sections you can if you can get them on papet to agree to give us a one-quarter 
interest. If their filings are rejected, notify me in each case, and I will send 
form of appeal. Iam satisfied they have no legal status under present law; 
but when the railroad grant is forfeited or extended, the settlers’ claim will bo 
ized, and so we should get them on the record in some way. 


Yours, truly, 
W. C. HILL, 

A. Matuerws, Esq., 

Marquette, Mich. 

Mr. HOAR. Let me interrupt the reading by calling the attention 
of the Senate to that passage. The writer of that letter says, after speak- 
ing of the large interest they have to contend with, that they must have 
a contract fora quarter interest th the entry. The statuteof the United 
States, as it will appear in the next letter, the writer well knew re- 
quired every one of these men to make oath that he had made no such 
contract with any person whatever. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempora. The reading will proceed. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

{W. C. Hill, land and mine attorney, room 18, St. Cloud Building.] 
Wasuineton, D. C., April 10, 1882, 

Dear Ste: I return herewith the duplicate agreement, gay signed. 

I inclose draught of appeal in all cases of rejected pre-emption or homestead 
claims on the odd sections. Asa matter of fact, I do not believe the lands are 
now publiclands, But the appeal is in accordance with the theory of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, or a number of prominent clerks in it; willserve our purpose, 
right or wrong as Iam confident the actualsettlers can be protected by properly 
representing them before Congress, and the legislation on the grani Tinia | to 
conform, whether grant is extended or declared forfeited. 

Of course the settlers, if they make meresinente with us, will perjure them- 
selves in making final proof. If we had agreements we could command the 
situation, If we do not we are halpis except when you know the parties and 
can get a moral twist on them. Itis the choice of evils, and you, being on the 
ground, can best judge. 

In each case send me copy of D. S., with rejection and appeal on it, so I can 


have a record of the whole proceeding. 
Yours, truly, 


A, Matrews, Esq., 
Marquette, Mich, 


W. 0. HILL, 


[Redington & Hill, attorneys at law, Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19, St. Cloud Building.] 
WASHINGTON, D. O., July 10, 1833. 

Dear Ste: Since our correspondence relative to pre-emption and other claims 
against the cash-entry men and railroad, I have formed a law partnership with 
Mr. Redington, of which you were advised by our card. 

We are getting the cases referred to in shape for action this summer, and pro- 
pose to stir up the whole business, Upon examination I find the following 
cases, applications of file D. S., all sent me by you, and I have before me sey- 
eral of your letters relative to the best way of securing fees. 

Our idea is to take a written contract for a certain money fee, cont: ntupon 
result; it Sen mye not to be less than $500 in eachcase. If these parties still desire 
our services in the prosecution of their claims please advise us at once, and have 
them execute a contract to us on the inclosed form fora money fee, contingent 
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upon success in procuring an allowance of entry. The cases we haye from you 
are as follows: 

William J. Tully, S. | NE. 4, NE. 2 SE. 4, and W. ¢ SE. 3, 19, 43, 34; Fred. A. 
‘Hall, W.4 W. è, 17,438,314; David Roach, SW. 4, 29, 43,34; Duncan McGillivray, 
NW. 4, 19, 43,34; A. J. Kalkins, W. } SE. + and S. ẹ SW. 3, 31,43,34; John O. 
Hay, SW. 3, on 33, 43, 34; Frank W. Singler, SW. 4, section 33,43,34. Tlie 
last two are for the same land, both sent to me by you. What was the mistake? 
If you have atany time sent me others, which in the hurry of business have 
been overlooked in our present arrangement of the cases, please adyise me. 

We are willing to serve these claimants and are quite confident of ultimate 
success, but we think we should be secured as to our fees, Please let us hear 
from you at your early convenience. 

ours, very truly, 


A. MATHEWS, Esq., 


Marquette, Mich, 
Wasuinctoy, D, C., May 26, 1884. 

My Dear Sm: Your favor of ra 20th pers has been aay veal I ee 
very sorry not to see you again fore you ashington, but you know how 
busy I was just at that time, and how much I was obliged to be out of the office. 
apa oe to consult at length with you in regard to the details of the Saujt 

arie case. 

While, of course, this ease involves other elements than were found in the 
Chandler case, and although it is undoubtedly more complicated and difficult, 

i still think the law is with us, and that the case ought to be won. You 
ow, however, as well as I do, the uncertainty of departmental litigation. The 
Department is a court in little but the name. 

If we go on with the case, the fight will be prolonged, and require a good deal 
of labor on my part. I should dislike very much to see a case of that kind, in 
which I have confidence, abandoned, and yet I do not feel like urging its con- 
tinuance. I shall be glad to take hold of the case and fightitthrough if we can 
adjust the matter of compe: on. 

ou know Mr. Hill has retired entirely from practice, and I have succeeded 
to the business of the firm, excepting the aires ap and homestead cases in 
the Iron River district, which we still hold jointly. I have to look after 
your ease without assistance from him; and as I y have more than I can 
attend to without working barder than a man really ought, I do not feel at lib- 
erty to take cases involving great labor withoutsome reasonable compensation. 
This, i understand from your correspondence upon the matter, you are willing 


to arrange. 

I think, under all the circumstances of the case, you should send me, say, $250 
retainer, and give meacontingentinterestin theclaim. Ishould be glad to hear 
from you at an early day upon the matter; and I shall be in a position within 
a week or ten days to take hold of the case if desired. 

I close the argument in the case to-morrow. Did you get a copy of the 
testimony? Ifnot, I will send youone, although they are very scarce and hard to 


W. C. HILL. 


Yours, very truly, 
JAMES K. REDINGTON. 
A. Marnews, Esq., 
Marquette, Mich, — 
Exurstr No. 78. 
nen contracts relate y to the lands occupied by the village of Iron 

ver and the valuable iron mines adjoining the vi 

Thi esseth that, whereas Abram 
Mich., has po? eng to enter, with three certain Porterfield warrants, the 
SW. } and 
local land office at 
additional homestead 
SW. } section 6, township 42 north, oe west 
NE. } section 12; the N. | of NE. 4 and e 
north, range 35 west, and the S. ¢ of SW. section 22, township 43 north, range 35 
en- 
n, itis hereby agreed between said Abram Math- 

D. O., that in-consideration of the said W. 
ed the three certain Porterfield warrants above referred 
to, at $20 per acre, he shall be allowed, if he so elects, to receive the same back 
upon pa; t therefor to the said Abram Mathews the sum of $20 acre in 
the event of the said applications being rejected and refused by the highest au- 
thority having jurisdiction over such matters, 

It is hereby further bey So that in consideration of an undivided one-eighth 
@) in and to the above-described lands, conditional upon the title thereto event- 
ually resting in said Abram Mathews from the United States, the said W. C. 
Hill will, at his own expense, use his whole influence and legal ability in the 
direction of forcing the aforesaid applications to a successful issue, and, if pos- 
sible for him to do so, secure patents from the United States for the aforesaid 
lands, all, or in part, in nameof Abram Mathews. 

In consideration of such influence and legal assistance, the said Abram Mathews 
hereby agrees, upon the receipt of patents from the United States covering the 
aforesaid lands, or any portion thereof, to deed to the said W. O. Hill an undi- 
vided one-eighth Interest in and to such parcels of such lands as title may vest 
in him from the United States through the 


Hit. 

It is expressly agreed and understood and by and between the jes 
hereto that in the event of the failure ee anit Tin procure or cause to be pro- 
cured patents from the United States to issue to and in the name of Abram 
Mathews, then he, the said W. C. Hill, is hereby estopped from demanding or 
receiving any compensation for his service in trying to secure the said patents. 

Dated Washington, D. C., April 1, 1852, ys . 


ews and W, C. 
C. Hill having 


assistance and procurement of said 


Witness: 
BENJ. CLAYTON, 
Wi11aM H. 


Exutsrr No. 79. 


In connection with the above, the following from the Revised Statutes of the 
United States will be of interest: 

“Src. 2262. Before any person claiming the benefit of this chapter is allowed 
to enter lands he shall make oath before the receiver or register of the land dis- 
trict in which the land is situated that he has never had the benefit of any right 
of pre-emption under section 2259; that he is not the owner of 320 acres of land 
in any State or Territory; that he has not settled upon and improved such land 
to sell the same on speculation, but in good faith to appropriate to his own ex- 
clusive use; and that he has not, directly or indirectly, made any mentor 
contract, in any way or manner, with any person whatsoever, by which the title 
which he might acquire from the Government of the United States should inure 
in whole orin to the benefit ofany person except himself; and if any per- 
son taking such oath swears falsely in the premises he shall forfeit the money 
which he may have paid for such Jand,and all right and title to the same; and 


any grant or conveyance which he may have aoe t in the hands of bona 
fide pi for a valuable consideration, shall null and yoid, except as 
provided in section 2288, x 

s s = s = e e: 


“Src. 5892. Every person who, haying taken an oath before a com t tri- 
bunal, officer, or person, in any case in which a law of the United au- 


thorizes an oath to be administered, that he will testify, declare, depose, or 
certify truly, or that any written testimony, declaration, deposition, or certifi- 
beeen 4 him subscribed is true, willfully and con to such oath, states or 
su bes any material matter which he does not believe to be true, is guilty 
of perjury, and shall be punished by a fine of not more than $2,000, and by im- 
prisonment, at hard labor, not more than five years; and shall, moreover, there- 
after be incapable of giving testimony in any court of the United States until 
such time as the judgment against him is reversed. 


Mr. HOAR. As I have said, going back a moment, the bondholders 
of this canal received bonds for which they paid cash to the amount of 
between $3,000,000 and $4,060,000. They then assessed themselves 
in cash over a million dollars more for the eompletion of the canal. 
When the improvement was finally completed, and the governor of 
Michigan had certified to the same, lands were duly selected and the 
lists were approved by the Secretary of the Interior. The bondholders 
then caused a foreclosure of the original mortgage, and the land was 
bid in for them at judicial sale. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator permit me toask him a question ? 
Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the mortgage which these bondsrepresent cover 
the whole of the 400,000 acres granted for the canal? 

Mr. HOAR. Idonotknow. It certainly covers these 15,000 acres, 
I suppose it covers all that the canal company then owned; but I am 
not particularly instructed on that point. 

The t canal company was then organized and became the owner, 
as was su , of the canal and of the 400,000 acres of selected lands. 
The lands when selected were not known to beof much value. There 
were, as the Senator will perceive, but 400,000 acres in all—200,000 
acres under each of the two grants. 

Mr. PALMER, Will the Senator please repeat his statement? 

Mr. HOAR. Isay there were but 400,000 acres in all, 200,000 acres 
under eachof thetwo grants. The first 200,000 being insufficient, the 
second act of which I spoke granted 200,000 acres more. 

As I am informed—and I have no donbt it will not be questioned 
here—the entire tract of 400,000 acres could have been purchased for 
the price of a dollar and a quarter an acre, and that entire tract which 
could have been purchased at the time for at most half a million dol- 
Jars is all that these men got as a consideration for the construction of 
this expensive and costly public work, amounting to $4,000,000 or $5,- 
000,000 in its entire cost, except the work itself; and the tolls received 
on that canal were up to a recent period all expended in its construc- 
tion and its sup 

Mr. MCPHERSON. And the Government got free tolls also. 

Mr. HOAR. And the Government got free tolls also, as the Senator 
from New Jersey suggests, in addition, as a part of its consideration. 

As I said, it transpired, it came to the knowledge of the writers of 
the letters which have been read here that 15,000 acres of the land se- 
lected fell inside of the Ontonagon and State Line Railroad grant, an 
unearned grant upon which, however, there has been no action of for- 
feiture. ‘The selection of the lands was imposed by law upon an agent 
to be named by the governor and approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. The lands selected, therefore, were not selected by this canal 
company and so taken at their risk and they to be held responsible; 
but it was a Government officer who selected the lands for them, and 
the lists of selections of the lands when made by that agent were re- 
ported to the Secretary of the Interior and approved by him. 

So, then, the mistake which alone requires any act of Congress to con- 
firm the title, was a mistake made by a Government officer appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior in the first place; and in the next place 
his action was reported to the highest officer of the Government dealing 
with that class of questions except the President himself, and approved 
by him. The canal company had no legal voice in the selection of a 
single acre of this entire domain, and much less had the present canal 
eompany or the present occupants who claim the land under and by 
virtue of its title for a valuable consideration as bona fide holders. 

Mr. President, it is to be observed that in regard to this case, as in 
nearly all like cases, after the term of limitation provided in the rail- 
road grant, which in this case was ten years, had expired, the General 
Land Office treated the lands affected by the grant as having reverted 
to the public domain, and disposed of them exactly as other public 
lands were disposed of. Notonly were they selected for canal purposes, 
but they were sold at private entry at a dollar and a quarter an acre, 
and homesteaders and pre-emptors were permitted to settle upon them. 

No serious question was ever raised in regard to this title until the 
decision of the Supreme Court in 17th Wallace, which took place some 
time in the latter part of the year 1874 or the beginning of 1875, if I 
am not mistaken—the case of Schulenberg ts. Harriman. Al these 
canal selections were made previous to that decision. 

Of course the members of the present canal company, being largely 
persons who were bondholders under the original canal company, were 
not residents of the State of Michigan—the bonds were all sold in the 
East—bnut I do not suppose it is for the interest, even if injustice could 
ever be for any man’s interest, of the portions of this country which seek 
to invite capital from where it is accumulated and have it flow over 
and spread over them and bring them its benefits and blessings in the 
shape of public improvements, to treat such persons as outlaws and as 
not entitled to the protection of Congress. Isuppose there is nostock- 


holder of this company who resides in Michigan, but its shareholders 
are men who have built up for Michigan this important public im- 


1888. 
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provement when the capital of Michigan found itself unable or unwill- 
ing to do it. 

The company, having put this amount of money in the lands, then 
investigated their value. They found that 25 or 30 per cent. of the 
whole amount was so utterly valueless that they have paid no taxes 
upon them, and they have been bid off to the State. Upon the rest of 
the lands they found some pine timber, and after expensive exploration 
they have developed a number of iron mines, and it was these iron 
mines and these timber lands which attracted the eupidity of the spec- 
ulators, 

Mr. President, but two questions have been raised with reference to 

. the validity of thecanal selections. The first oneis whether the second 
statute, being in pari materia with the first, must not have, by con- 
struction, attached to it the limitation which was in the first act, and 
which required that the selection should be made within the distance 
preseribed from lands nearest the canal. 

The second question is that a portion of the Jands has been found to 
contain iron, while both grants excluded mineral Jand. 

This first question, in addition to the facts which I have stated, that 
the selection was made by an agent of the governor and approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior, was submitted to the Attorney-General 
of the United States, and the Attorney-General gave two separate opin- 
ions upon it in the year 1874. It was Attorney-General Williams, but 
I suppose it is no impropriety to say that the opinions were written by 
Solicitor-General Phillips, one of the ablest and most admirable public 
officers we have had of late years in that Department. Both these 
opinions state in the clearest manner the opinion of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral that the limitation of the first grant was not carried into the second, 
and that the last 200,000 acres might be selected from any public lands 
in the upper peninsula of Michigan. These two opinions will be found 
in a print entitled ‘‘Legislation by the United States and the State of 
Michigan in reference to Lake Superior Ship-Canal, Railway and Iron 
Company’s Land Grant,” pages 34-40. The opinion of the Attorney- 
General was accepted by the Secretary of the Interior, and the selec- 
tions as made were approved. 

Now, in regard to the second question whether they were entitled, 
when mineral lands were excepted, to select lands upon which iron 
mines were afterward discovered. In the fifth volume of the Opinions 
of Attorneys-General, page 247, it was decided by Attorney-General 
Crittenden that the word ‘‘mineral’’ does not apply to land contain- 
ing iron mines, and I understand that ever since, now nearly forty 
years, that opinion has controlled the practice of all Departments of 
the Government. 

The canal company have disposed of a of these lands in small 
lots to individual owners. None of these lands are fit for agricultural 
purposes. No one settler has gone there to getahomeonafarm. The 
lands have been sold for their timber in some cases, and where a mine 
has been discovered they have been sold for the occupations which 
grow up along the mouth of a mine, for the benefit of the workmen 
and the population which the mine attracts. 

The Senate Committee on Public Lands have twice unanimously rec- 
ommended the confirmation of these canal titles, asI understand. The 
late Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Teller, recommended the same thing 
in his report, and he is the author of the amendment which is now 

nding. 
as PALMER. Will the Senator permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. When did the Senate Committee on Public Lands 
recommend the confirmation of these titles ? 

Mr. HOAR. I have a reference to ithere somewhere, I will getit. 

Mr. PALMER. Anytime. I merely interpolate the question be- 
cause I may want to speak on it. 

Mr. HOAR. Inaddition to this recommendation of Secretary Teller, 
Secretary Schurz in 1881 strongly recommended Congress to protect 
the interest of the canal company and of private purchasers, and on 

38 of the same pamphlet to which I have referred will be found 
communication, inclosing a form of amendment to a then pending 
bill intended for this purpose. 

So, then, we have as the fortification of this title which itis now sought 
to attack, in the first place, the payment four times over of the consid- 
eration; yes, ten times over; next, the selection under the approbation 
of the governor of Michigan; next, the selection of these lands by the 
public officer appointed for that purpose; next, the approbation of that 
selection by the Secretary of the Interior; next, two opinions of the 
Attorney-General of the United States; next, two recommendations ot 
the Committee on Public Lands of this body; and next, the written 
official communications of two successive Secretaries of the Interior, 
and in addition to all that the disposition of this property for value to 
actual settlers who have put into it, in the work, in these mines, value 
many fold the original value of the land. 

A pamphlet was laid on my desk just before I began in which there 
is an examination undertaking to show that there are only 22,642 acres 
of this land, which is in the hands ofsmallindividual owners, and that 

nineteen stockholders, who own the stock or bonds of the canal com- 
pany, own the rest. Suppose they do, supposeit happens that there 
are nineteen men, who have paid their money and own part of the land, 
and that 22,642 acres (only about a tenth of the 200,000) are held by 


smaller proprietors, does that affect the justice of this question? But 
the significance is that the question put by the attorney at the hear- 
ing, tending to call out these facts, is pushed by this same gentleman, 
Mr. Redington, whose name appears on the letter in which the writers 
say they know that the settlers, the men who go on and pre-empt in 
this matter, will have to commit perjury; and in the next letter they 
ny that if they do not carry the thing out they have a moral twist on 
them. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. i 

Mr. PALMER. Since the Senator made his remark in regard to an 
alleged contract I have received this card: 

The uineness of the contract has been denied under oath by me in the In- 
terior Department. No such contract ever existed, 

JAMES K., REDINGTON, 

Mr. HOAR. Al I can say is that this contract and these letters were 
put in evidence in a hearing in the Interior Department. Does the Sen- 
ator deny that the original letters, of which these are copies, are on file 
in the handwriting of that gentleman in the Interior Department? 

Mr. PALMER. I neither deny nor affirm, for I know nothing about 


it. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam so informed. If it be true that those original 
letters and contract are on file in the Department, will the Senator 
assert that this denial of the genuineness of the letters and contract— 
it is there apparently in all the forms of an ordinary contract—is of 
very much importance? - 

Mr. PALMER. I should think not; I am free to confess it; but I 
wish to state to the Senator from Massachusetts that this very dis- 
cussion bas developed what I have contended for all along, and so will 
develop more and more to the end of the discussion; and that is 
that this amendment has no business on this railroad forfeiture bill. 


-The attorneys of this canal company in this city, like a ferret, have 


watched all these railroad forfeiture bills. 

Mr. HOAR. ‘That is notthe question. I know nothing of this gen- 
tleman. I should be sorry to do bim any injustice whatever. I give 
my entire authority for what I have called to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. I am informed by a gentleman who appears to represent this 
canal company and the claimants under it that these facts are on file, 
the original letters and what purports to be a copy of this contract. It 
may not have been delivered; there may be something toallow him to 
deny that there was any such genuine contract; but a paper purporting 
and pretending to operate as æ contract when it is signed is there, and 
I can not see any reason for doubting the entire genuineness and good 
faith of the suggestion abont it. 

Now, to come to the suggestion of my honorable friend, I think it is 
in place in this discussion to put thisamendmenton the bill. Here was 
a grant to a railroad which never earned the grant. There was a sub- 
sequent grant toa canal company, which did pay the consideration four 
times over, and when that canal company selected its lands it selected 
them partly from land which had previously been granted to the rail- 
road company and which the railroad company had not earned. The 
lands were selected not by the canal company, but by the public officer 
to whose decision they were obliged by law to submit, under the direc- 
tion of the governor of Michigan, reported to and confirmed by the See- 
retary of the Interior, on the opinion of the Attorney-General of the 
United States, and these men were helpless to make any other se- 
lection. They performed the conditions first, and their $5,000,000 have 
been paid out; but they were as helpless to have done anything else as 
they would be under the decision of the Supreme Court itself. Now 
there comes before the Senate a bill to forfeit that railroad land grant, 
a general bill, and the forfeiture covers this selection, and if you forfeit 
that you put the title of these men back into the United States and 
leave these bogus and frandulent entrymen to make their claim, to 
throw a cloud on the title of every miner’s cabin, to throw a cloud on 
the titles even to the grave-yard where the children of the people who 
have gone there to develop this land are buried, as I said. In one in- 
stance these men put their claims on a graye-yard, 

I undertake to say that if there is a spark of the sense of justice in 
this body, which represents the just, honest, generous American people, 
if there is any time when they should confirm this title, it is the time 
when they are forfeiting the railroad grant and thereby throwing a cloud 
upon it. In the next place, if there were no bill here, I undertake to 
say that the proper time to confirm this title is the very first moment 
after Congress learns the facts and can get at it. 

Mr. PALMER. I agree with the Senator on that point. 

Mr. HOAR. And as it is in order to move a proposition to confirm 
oo = speaking as one Senator, I think it is my duty to do it with- 
out delay. 

Mr. CHACE. Will the Senator from Massachusetts let me ask him 
a question? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. CHACE. I fail to discover that this statement of facts has been 
impeached. Has there been any attempt to impeach this statement? 

Mr. HOAR. Ihave not heardofany. Iasked my honorable friend 
from Michigan, who I suppose is in full communication with the other 
side, whether he is prepared to deny the fact about these letters, and 
he says he is not. 
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Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator wish me to answer now? 

Mr. HOAR. You did answer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators must address the Chair. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam merely repeating the question which I asked the 
Senator some time ago, and the answer he made then. 

Mr. PALMER. Isaid I neither denied nor affirmed in regard to 
those statements of fact. There area great many of them which the 
honorable Senator seems to have got by hearsay, and I wish to be very 
exact when I make a statement positively. In regard to the pathetic 
grave-yard story, I am informed that it never existed at all; that the 
canal company never owned a grave-yard. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like toask the honorable Senator from Michi- 
gan again if he denies that the persons who claim to be homesteaders 
or pre-emptioners against this title that I am speaking of are persons 
who were sent in there by the writer of these letters under a contract? 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator wish me to answer? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I will say that I do not know by whom they were 
sentin. I know that for seven or eight years there have been home- 
steaders there, farms have been cleared up, and they are in possession 
now. But that is not the material point, for I think that they are 
pretty safe even under the Senator’s amendment. What I contend is 
that under the shadow of a beneficent bill an effort is being made to 
smuggle the confirmation of this grant through, which should be con- 
sidered on its merits alone and not confused with other matters. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not know what my honorable friend’s notion of 
smuggling is. It rather strikes me that this amendment of mine is 
regularly entered in the custom-house and brought to the notice of the 
collector, and so it has come to Congress. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator just answer me this question*— 

Mr. HOAR. My honorable friend rose fora question and under the 
guise of a question proceeded to say that I or somebody was smuggling 
this thing in Congress, and I think I am entitled to reply to that by 
the observation that if there ever wasa proposed measure of legislation 
on earth that was regularly entered in the custom-house in the face of 
day, and any appeal on the subject brought to Congress, it is this 
amendment of mine. 

Mr. PALMER. Iask the Senator if his amendment was ever re- 
ferred to a committee ? 

Mr. HOAR. It is an amendment which two Secretaries of the In- 
terior have transmitted to Congress in succession, urging them to adopt 
it, Carl Schurz and Mr. TELLER, who are not often found agreeing on 
other things; and it has been pending here for days. The measure has 
been here since last week. The general purpose that we had was made 
known to the Senate last week, and the facts were all disclosed in a 
printed document, a hearing in the Department of the Interior. That 
is what my honorable friend from Michigan describes as smuggling. 

Mr. PALMER. WilltheSenator permit metointerrupthim? Ifhe is 
going toaddress me, he must permit me to answer, or else ask a question. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam addressing the entire Senate. 

Mr. PALMER. But he was looking and pointing at me as if I were 
the object of his remarks. 
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Mr. HOAR. No; I was addressing the entire Senate, and I looked at 
the Senator from Michigan simply because he is the most dignified and 
the most handsome member of the body, but without any personal pur- 
pose whatever. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator himself excepted, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOAR. We have here the affidavits of twenty-two persons show- 
ing the character of the contracts which they made, one or two of which 
were read from the desk, and showing that fraudulent and illegal con- 
tracts were made. 

Mr. PALMER. Of what date, may I ask the Senator? 

Mr. HOAR. Here is the affidavit of Mr. George M. Buckley, sworn 
to on the 15th day of July, 1884. He refers toa conversation with one 
of the firm of Redington & Hill. 


Deponent further testifies that in the latter part of the month of October, 1882, 
there came to Iron River one W. C. Hill, who represented that he was an attor- 
ney and rp d business at Washington, D. C.; that in a conversation held with 
deponent said Hill offered to take cases for any and all pereons who would set- 
tle on any lands in Iron River township and conduct them before the Depart- 
ment of Interior at Washington. Said Hill also told deponent that all entries 
made with cash in gaid township would be canceled, and recommended set- 
tlers to squat on said lands. Said Hill further told deponent that the only 
termson which he would conduct cases for settlers was one-fourth interest in 
the land and that he would not work them on any other terms. And deponent 
further says thatsaid John B. Weimer became an agent for said Hill, and made 
a business of locating settlers on lands that had previously been entered for 
cash, charging a regular fee for his services. And deponent says further ihat 
upon one occasion he was present when said Weimer located two settlers on 
claims and heard the agreements, the terms of which were one-fourth interest 
in each claim, to be conveyed to Weimer and Hill jointly when thetitlesshould 
be perfected in the squatters. 


As I said, here are twenty-two distinct similar affidavits. There are 
twenty-five uccording to the memorandum, but I make the number 
twenty-two. Here are the forms of the contracts given, providing that 
the attorneys shall have a share in the land, and those contracts were 
made with these various persons. Here are the letters of the parties 
to the same effect, all given. 

Here is a document which has been drawn off and left with me at 
my request. It is a listof the homestead and pre-emption filings made 
in the local land office of Marquette during 1882, 1883, and subse- 
quent years, and certified to by the register of the land office at that 
place. Here is the official certificate, the original paper. This shows 
in that little territory of 15,000 acres over five hundred filings of persons 
pretending to be actual homesteaders or pre-emptioners, or whatever 
they were, on land which had been previously taken up and which had 
been entered in that very land office before. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask the Senator, if he will permit me to interrupt 
him, how many acres did each homesteader take? 

Mr, HOAR. I can not say, but thenumber is given here, Here is 
the date and the subdivision. 

Mr. PALMER. Let me look at that. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator may look at it, I send this statement, 
with the leave of the Senate, to the Reporter, to be incorporated in my 
remarks—the whole thing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so incorporated if there 
be no objection. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


[Abbreviations: D. S., declaratory statement; H’d, homestead; W'nt, warrant.] 
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Kind of ap- 
plication, 


Hd... 


D.S... Thomas Windsor.. Nov. 13, 1882 |..... 


D.S... 


.| Adam Bayer........ Noy. 20, 1882 


.| Andrew Longren.| Jan. 25,1834 


.| J.P: Anderson .....| Dec, 7, 1883 }...... cheesey take Solomon Greenhought | N.34 of SE.34....... 


.| Martin Hanley.....| Dec. 28,1883 | Jan, 24,1884| Solomon Greenhought | N34 of SE.34........ 


.| John Murphy...... Nov.10,1883 | Dec. 1,1883| Solomon Greenhought....| N.14 of NW. 34... 
.| Peter Quinn......... Sep. 26, 1883 | Oct. 13, 1883 | John D. Ross .................6 


Subdivision of 


Date of re- | Date of ap- same section, 


By whom made. | “jection. peal. By whom purchased. township, and entry 
range. 
Ole Furgeson ...... Feb. 27,1882 William F, Swift... 8.14 of SW. 34...... Serip.* 
| B.H: Riebel .........| NOV. 10, 1882 | .......seccceeecseee] coveeoees assii sida AEE EE ER AD ioaea 


Daniel Corry, jr "NE. 3 of SW. a 
L. D. OYES -| NW. of SW... 
FAEDO OVSENO «| N.3 ot 


Cutler Cram.........| Nov. 10, 1882 
Walter Cavanaugh) Noy. 15, 1882 |. 


L. D. os Donald Mac | N. 
kinnon,and Alexander 
Mackinnon. 

James Robertson...... ...... 

Petter Higgins... July 5,183} July 29,1883 | Solomon Grecnhought x -of SV 
and Jacob Bucholtz, 

G. M. Wakefield............... W.3¢ of SW. 34..... 

Samuel M. Stephenson SEA or SW. R 
and William Holmes. 


and Jacob Bucholtz, 
Samuel M. Stephenson | S. 34 of SE.34........ 
and William Holmes. 
Feb, 21, 1880 
Mar. 8, 1880 
Jan, 20, 1880 


Mch. 3, 1890 


and Jacob Buckholtz. 
Samuel M. Stephenson | S. 14 of SE.34....... 
and William Holmes. 


8.34 SW hy of SE 


Samuei M. Stephenson 


Mch, 8, 1880 
and Wm. Holmes. 
Ha 


Jan, 27, 1880 


Jan. 14, 1884 | Ir 


Samuel M. Stephenson) D 
and Wm. Holmes. 


34 | D.S....| John Corbitt........| Nov.10, 1883 | Nov. 26, 1883 |......... do PARA xof E. | Do. 
Irenus K. Hamilton... x N. Lh ee Cash, 
34 | D.S....) Richard Williams} Oct.19, 1883 | Nov. 8, 1883 | Samuel M. Stephenson} V of W.3<...... Scrip. 
and Wm. Holmes. 
34 | D.S....| Chas. Williams ...| Oct. 19, 1883 |........ Sotaisat Irenus K. Hamilton......... BAREN 14, SE. Cash, 
Samuel M. Stephenson ne Yof pi EYA 
and Wm. Holmes. 
a| (4) | Geo. W. Hills........ Novy.23, 1883 | Jan. 2, 1883 | Geo. A. Woodford... 
Lewis Stegmiller 
31 | D.S.....) David Porter....... Dec. 1,1882 }ocesesicesee oreo su| Saul M. m Holmes. and 
— ee, 
ees esee. Do, 
sec. 20, 
34 | D.S.....| Frank Ducker ..... Nov. 9, 1883 | Nov. 27, 1883 |....000.UO....seccesssees EE 3 Pe EN el Do. 
sec, 20. 
34) CG „| Jas. Dwyer and | Apr. 10,1883| May 9, 1883 
A.S. Tebbs. 
34 | D.S.....| A. W. Colson... 
84 |D. John Hanson.. 
“|D. 
|D. 
3 |D. 
z |D. yian Ean 
34 | D. do. Dre DAUA, else 
34 | Cash. (tron Apr. 10,1883 | May 3, 1883 
34 | D.S.....| Martin Mueller... .| Aug. 28, 1882 | Sept. 20, 1882 
34 | D.S.....| Elie P. Gillman....| Nov. 17,1882 | Jan, 2, 1883 
34 | D.S.....) Young Campbell..| July 5, seg Ss he 1883 
34 | D.S.....| Elisha Morgan... do. 
84 | D.8.....| Thomas Cox... „do... 
3 | D.S...| Geo. Shork........... Aug.15, 1883 | Sept. 11,1883 
34 | Hd...) Peter O. Erickson| Nov. 25,1882 | Dec. 20, 1882 
A | D.S....| Fred A. Hall........| Apr.12,1882 | Apr. 25,1892 
34 | D.S. ...| Charles A. Otto....| Apr. 27, 1882 | May 15, 1882 
A | D.S.. | 
A | D.S... | 
34 | D.S. Sept.12,1882 
|D. Sept. 20, 1882 
uM) H . Dec. 20, 1852 E. WABE 14 Apr. 15,1881 | Cash. 
24 | D.S....| M.Satterlands...... Dec 10,1883 4 of SE. Apri 23, 1880 Reg 
34 | D.S. ...| Kaz. Gendzwill... June 22,1883 May 24, 1880 Do.* 
"| Apr. 23, 1880 | Wnt. 
May 8, 1880 | Cash. * 
34 | D.S....| M. Grosbusch... | ..... dO.. ...00000| Tune 22,1883 Apr. 23,1880 | W'nt. 
Cash. * 
Lots 1 and 2 and 
NW. {of SW. 34. Do.* 
& | D.S....| John Swanson..... Nov. 9, 1883 |. .cccosesserce seers August Spies.. ..... ...........| Lots land 2 an 
Be Gof SW.) 1. Do. 
34 | D. S....| George Lingley...)......dO.......s05 |esosoussescesessesoes TNE: EAN E EE Do.® 
IW. PSW. E 
3 | D.8.....| Erland Peterson.| June 11, 1883 
34 | D. S.....| George Gaudsay..| Dec. 28,1882 | Jan. 24,1883 
34 | D.S.....| Lovinas Hall........ Nov.27, 1882 | Dec. 20, 1382 
* Patented. + Additional homestead scrip. 


: A, 
TE 8 Date of re- | Date of a oe | Date of an: Aiat 
Subdivision. E 5 & 5 $ By whom made. raonat pale’ By whom purchased. township, and > = entry. 
E S E SE range. 
& if 
43 | 34 | D.S....| D. McGilliray...... Apr, 12,1882 | Apr. 25. 1822 
43 | 4 | D.S.....| William J. Tully.| Apr. 19,1882 | June 1, 1882 
43 | 34 | D.S.....| Albert Smith... Aug. 7, 1882 
43 | 34 | D.S.....) Chas. Cadwell. w 
43 | 4 | D.8..... 0... 
43 | 34 | D.S....) Fred. Gage... aa pt.16, 1882 
43 | 34 | D.S.....! Svan Janson........| Oct. 12,1883 | Oct. 25,1883 | J.J. Boriand........essssssss.. K OA jeee 
une 25, 
August Spies............0..-+5 - 44 of BSE. Kosen, Apr. 23, 1880} W'nt. 
43 | 34 | D.S.....| Olof Anderson ..... .| Joseph B. Davis. A „| June25,1881 | Cash, 
43 | 34 | D.8.....| Gustaf Anderson.. o ae $ MEETA we 
-34 Of NE. 34. v.00 t. n 
; Apr. 23° 1890 | Cash.* 
43 | 34 | D.S....) Patrick Kelly...... Nov. 10, 1883 Joseph B. Davis.. à June25,1881 Do. 
Anm opla e SE ae Ape Sie Beas 
estesconcese . . o: te Jhen . le 
43 | 34 | D.S.....| Michael Kelley .. | Noy.10, 1883 |...... AO... | Jos. B. Dorris 3 NENE sa June 25,1881} Cash. 
Aug. Sples....ccicssrrccssevsees 8S. f NE, 34...... Apr. 23,1880 | W’'nt. 
43 | 34 .| Chas. H. Gates..... Sept. 5,1882 
43 | 34 | A. MeNalley ....... Sept. 20,1882 
43 | 34 Elias Gates.. 1 ; 
43 | 34 
43 | 34 
43 | 34 
43 | 34 
43 | St w 
43 | 34 | J. W. Gaudray.....| Dec. 
43 | 34 | John Minding...... Oct. 3,1883 Entire section......| Aug. 27,1880 | Cash.* 
43 | 34 «| Gurtaf Edlund.....) Sept. 16,1882 
wW. 14 «| 27 | 43 | St ..| August Erickson. |...... GO ERES SSF 
NW. 343... s.. | 27 | 43 | 34 .| J. E. Gromiand...| May 15,1883 
E. 34 of SW. 14. NW. 28 | 43 | 34 Joel Waters.........| Nov. 27,1882 E. 3 of SW. Mar. 23,1880 | W’nt. 
of SE., and BEY W.A¢ofSE. 
NW. 1⁄4. and SE. 4 of 
W. 36 AA AS 28 | 43 | 34 | D.S.....| Alfred McCore.....|.....: PREDN ON W. 3 of SW. | ones dO,..e0s00| Do. 
“ z 4 e 
a SSA O.,.......| Cash.* 
Ep Of Bk... agrese. 28 | 43 | 34 | D.8.....| E. Lauzon........... Feb. 8, 1883 Mar. 23, 1880 | W'nt. 
=F of SW. fand W.F of 28 | 43 | 34 | D.S.....) J.B. Leonier ....... Apr. 17,1883 |. .cesccvcesesssoase|vseseoresAO soecogsesnnsen sevvsseveseeese| > QOL SW. 24 and | «4. 0 Se carers X 
E. re * 
MA of SE. + and E.¢ of | 28 | 43 | 34 | D.S.....| Erick Bergstrom..| Oct. 3, 1883 |.....:ssssscssrsscer-|eeseerersAOssrcceseerseesstensaseseesese| We dG O1SE, Mand |..... aasi Do. z 
Wt. 
W. & Of W. b......cccseseseverees| 28 | 43 | 34 | D.S.....| Hans Hanson ......) Oct. 12, 1888 |...sccosessners scsoce|reseeresOsesessensseseresesssssceees| SW. 4 Of NW. 34 |...... CT IAT Do. 
wat Osan veda Cash.* 


SEBRSBBBsBs 


BeSESEEE66 & b 66 & & 66 e b SEE & SSSSEGSEESS 


8 
GRLLEESELE E 2 SEK greg & g SER £ LELEERREEESEES 


}4 of NE. %4. 
W. 4 of SW.34, SE. 34 of 
SW. 14, and SE. 44 of 


Sterling A. Ross... 
Cornelius Ryan... 
David Porter....... 


«| Wm. T. Nesbitt... 
., Thos, H. Mellon... 


.| Jacob B. Hemmer, 


June 7, 1883 


D. 8....| Michael Bloskey..| Oct. 30. 1882 | Nov. 24, 1842 
D, S....| Louis Buldue.......!...... do. «| Noy. 28, 1882 
H'd.....) Ole A. Werterbury Mch. 25, 1882 
D. 8....| R. T. Mullinder...} April 12, 1 June 1, 1882 
D.S A. J. Kalkins,......!...... AO... | Apr. 25, 1882 
D. 8....| James Farley ...... Aug. 7, 1882 | Aug. 9, 1882 
D. S....| Louis Klinger...... Dec, 11, 1882 | Jan, 2, 1883 
H’d.....| Frank Buldor......| Nov. 27, 1882 
H’'d.....| J. O. Westerbury..| Mch. 1, 1882 
D. S....| Michael White.....| Dec. 1, 1882 | Jan. 2, 1883| Abraham Matthew......... 12, 1850 | Cash.* 
D. S....| Frank W. Singler.| Apr. 22, 1882 | June 1, 1882 | George W. Thorne..........| B. ch. 25,1880| Do.* 
D.S....| R. B. Forest ‘Aug. 7, 1882 | Ang. 23, 1882 2 
D. 8... Sept. 16, 1882 | Sept.22, 1882 
D. S....| Bergt. Rosengrist | ..... Octane Sept. 20, 1882 
D. 8. Sept. 20, 1882 
wo” Feb, 23,1883 | Not in common limits, 
DS... Feb, 20, 1882 | John D. Ross......... = 
H'd..... Dee, 6, 1882 | James Robertso 
L. D. 35 
Jos. Fans 

D.S....| John Butler......... Noy, 13,1882 . James Robertson. Do, 

-| June 22,1878] Do. 

.| Sept. 4, 1879 Do. 


+ Additional homestead scrip. 


1888. 


Subdivision, 
= NE. oe 
be + meat 
sts £ 
NW U iiesspi doda osomni roua 
BW tirep ppesassa Leas 


N.d of NE.tand NE. } 


sii ot Sw. 2, NW.i of 
SE.} And SE. tofSE.4. 


S. of NE.jand NE. $ 
E.t. 


N.t of N.}... 


E. 34 of NW, 34. 
W. Kof NE. aZand 


E. p Of W. b....--.-ssrecesereoeee 


W. tof W.4...... 
N. tot NE. }. 
BE. $- -sossa 


E.t of E.t... 


WAR OF WD EER 
8.4 ot NES ł and E.} of 


N. ate .14 and E.X% 


44 of SW.24 and W. 


wee KWAZ. AA 


5.45 of 


a Goaavnagce haa cts 
6086 & & BSSGSbes EE 


~ 


GPN 


È | Township. 


Bb & 8 BR BEB 8B B È 
a A BBR BRR RR BR g 


8 
8 


be 


b S&B & bB BEBE b 


RB RF KF RK BBR A 


b 
& 


HRUN N RK RRGRRHBR BR RR 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


A 
$ Date of re- | Date of ap- aens ar 
re- same on, 

3 By whom made. | “Section. peal. By whom purchased. ookin aad 
aa range. 

vi . 
Wa.....| Joseph Levalley..| Nov. 14,1882 | Dec. 6, 1882 
D.S....| Alonis Dober. ......| Nov. 13,1882 | Dec. 1, 1882 
D.S....| Mathew Naylor...| Noy. 26,1883 | Dee. 10, 1883 

(f) | Ole F. Nash.........| Feb. 27,1882 | Mar. 23, 1882 

ica) Burrell Fleming.| Sept. 26,1852 | Oct. 23, 1882 
H’d....| John 8. Kinney...| Nov. 25, 1882 |....... woaganreaienee Willows H. Selden.. 

Nicholas Probeck... 
D.S....| Frank Camers.....} May 26,1883 | June 22,1883| Joseph Pecard.......... 
D.S..... Walter Neuse......| Aug. 24, 1883 | ..-.sceereseeee Willam a Nida 
A. Wordford....... 
D, 8....| John Ford „sses Pecard 
D. 8.. .| A. G. Sandstrom... 
D.S....| Andrew Johnson. 
OC. ROY CO..... meer eevee 

D. 8....| F. Eerrickson......| Dec. 14,1882 | Dec. 26,1882 | Jacob Buchholtz .. 
D.S ...| Chas. Errickson...| Dec. 14,1882 | Dec. 26, 1882 
D.S | A. G. Stromberg...| 0 wesereree! e111 sessvoneees 


Aug. Spies...... 
.| Corvill C. Royce.. 
Jacob Buchholtz... 


Erick Errickson.........d0.... 
.| A.S.McNaughton | Jan. 6, 


Andrew J. Fikes.. 
Stephen Snow...... 


.| Herman Molurin: 
..| J.C. Shuttle .........| Dec. 11, 1882 
Hall. 


sie? » 26, 1882 oe 28, 1882 
seere hO wenn senenne | oo 


= 


o SSSSesss 
m noamnnnnn St 
H $ p 


H 


H 


: 
$ 


Eli 


John Joiner........ 
C. A. Ebslund....... 
Carl Carleson. 


k 0... 
T Aug. 18, 1883" ‘Sept.s, 1883 
Nov. 26, 1883 | Dee. 10, 1883 


Glenna 


a NA NE: 2 of NE. 
-| NW. of NE.34 
~| Loti 


.| John Holblum..... 


Kind of 
entry. 


page rie | 


W'nt.* 


ypris 


SEPYPEPERY PYPE 


oye 


FERS P SSE Es 


Apr. 14, 1880 
my. ff 1880 
1880 


D.S....| William Ziebarth 
D.S....| William Nest.......| May 26, 1883 |.....O ~...---0.)seseseses 
D.S....| John Allen.. 
D.S. Oliver Leonard 
D. S....| John 
= 
D.S....| A. A. Johnson... Ma s 
‘+ 

D.S....| Israel Mort......0000| Noy. 25, 1883 |...... N lest. Fei RI y $ 

Jas. B. Goodman - aeos “| Se Eider XE Sept. 18, 1880 
D.8....| H. Cutler.........0c0e Geo. M. Wakefield ...,....... v ae WEDE cove Apr. 15,1830} Do. 
D.S....| John 883| John D. ROSS «......cccccce Aor NE EE Nov. 23,1879, W'nt. 

o 

Geo. M. Wakefield............ SW 3 of NE.14..| Apr.27,1880 | Cash. 

D.S John Sakereasan.!{......d0 .sss-reses| isser dO sevseerseee | see nences Pee ANA ia NW. % ot NE. A onde (eet Do. 
IZ of NW. 3 

Alfred Kidder......:.sces | NEL 37 of NE. 14| Sept.29,1879 | Scrip. 

D.S....| N. A. Holmes ...... James Talbert... ae % of (ar J Jan. 5,1873 | W'nt.* 
0! 
(H |John Anderson....| Dee. 15, 1882 | Jan. 2, 1883 | Peter Walsch .................. VANY „| Sept. 19,1879 | Scrip. 
*Patented, Additional homestead scrip. 


3336 ~ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. APRIG 25, 


: A. 
3 $ 33 Date of Date of poprie s Date of , Kind of 
g os e re- of ap- same section, eof en- nm 
Subdivision. $ : A E By whom made. | “Section. peal: By whom purchased. townsite. aot ur enicy. 
E-t] range. 
HOEKE 
- a e> 
Ë. K of NEY. .cssccseserseee 12/42/35] () | Geo. R. Arnold....| Feb. 27, 1882 | Mar. 23,1882 | L. D. Cyr, Donald Mc- | E.14 of NE.%4..... July 9,1879 | Scrip. 
poems land Alex, Me- 
i npon 
N. 3 Of NW. 34.-..:.ccecs0e „|12 | 42135) (}) Charles Davis......|...... DO aeei ye | George A. Woodford....... NW. 14 of NW.34 | Sept.17,1879| Do. 
% Ye a SOR | NE. BW A, Sept. 8,1879| Do. 
8.34 Of SE. 34 ...cosevsenssereee| 12 | 42 | 35 | D:S....| R. Williams......... CFG R rl A E N ig aE Waketield...... SW.44 of SE. 34....| Dec. 29, 1879 | Cash.® 
L. D. Cyr, Donald Me- | SE. of SE. 44.. ..| July. 9,1879 | Scrip. 
Kinnon, and Alex, Me- 
Kinnon, 
| eae ee ed 12 | 42 | 35 | D.S....| Jacob Ost ............ Nov. 26,1883 | Dec. 10, 1883 | R. R. Cable. Sepa 6,1875 | W'nt.* 
Bv of Sn sec, | 13 | 42 | 35 | D.S....| J. F. Holmberg ...| Jan. 18, 1884 |.........cccscsecsees] swoceens AO .. ..scesscsercnsacdeceecsvas-| SSW. 34 Of SW. 36 1006.0 cccssvece W'nt.* 
S. of N - and 
ni ot NW. George M. Wakefield......| NE. 1% á of NW NW.24| Dec. 29, 1879 | W'nt, 
b 3 ol 
42 | 35 | D.S....| John Driscowe.....| Sept. 15,1883 | Oct. 1,1883 | Louis Stegmiller Wnt, ` 
42 | 35 | D.S....| Gordon Murry.....| Oct. 12, 1883 | Nov. 8,1883 | August Rasch..... oe Cash, 
x W.C. Hamilton sw sot BW. 3%. „| Mar.23,1880 | Do. 
42 | 35 | D.S....) Henry Stoch.........}...... (PRU BB Oi. ..cn000es foaeneseee do 7 E G Of BIg 0.0000] coves COs coca rosea Do. 
42 | 35 | D.S... Wnt. 
42 | 35 | D.S....| Edward Ledger....| Dec. 11, 1882 
42 | 35 | D.S....| Daniel Jamsson...| Nov.26,1883 f 
E.§ of E. bie. 42 | 35 | D.S....] Peter Danilson ...|...00.dO.s...e0s0e0| 0-0 | EB Iot B34 . 
E.+ of E. t......... 42 | 35 | D.S....| William Barrett...) Dec. 11, 1882 Sosis a aae 5 5 ee 5 
s isod | E. 35 of SE. Apr. 24,1880 | W'nt, 
FW Sg: S A see} 17 | 42 | 85 | D.S....| Jesse G. Ford..... May 10,1883 | May 25,1883 | Peter Mathews... a| SE. % of SE. 44...... Apr. 12.1880 | Cash. 
George M. Wakefield....... pR. A TSE fe Apr, 15,1880 ¥ 
oi á; 
Joseph La May, Eugene | SW.14 of „| June 11,1880 Do. 
Tonei and Menzo % SW 
P: N. i a, a 17 | 42 | 35 | D. S....| Eliza Edwards.....! Nov, 26, i883 | Dec. 10, 1883 | George M. Wakefield ..,...| N. 2% SE. 34) Apr. 27, 1880} Cash. 
NE. S¥.24 of NE.. 
Joseph La May, Eugene | NE.3(4 of SW.34...| June 11, 1880 Do. 
oe and Genes % % z 
wart. 
FE 34 Of SEA, NESSA 1s | 42 | 35 | (}) Samuel H. Jones.| Sept. 26, 1882 | Oct. 23, 1882 | A. C. BrOWN.......sessssessssss E. 3 of SE. %....... Apr. 24, 1850 Do. 
a8 DA Bee, i, | 18 | 42 | 35 Pa.. Joseph Cullinĝ...... a y ` 
an Q! 
W. M sas sssssessserscersseen 18 | 42 | 35 | D.S.....| Alfred Gillman,...| Aug. 15,1883 | Sept. 8, 1883 | Frank H. Van Cleve........ E 24, | July 23,1880 | Cash.* 
an 4 oO 
Sw. 
` Frances E, Barras... NW. iZot sw. ¥4...| May 8, 1880| Do.® 
ba el Sua lots | 18 | 42 | 35 | H’d. | Dennis Cashen.....| Nov. 17,1880 | Dec. 17, 1883 |......... dO ....cessenseeererere Lots 2 and 5...sseee |sen.. r o E ASON | Do.* 
an 
a A VEO ESE ARAN W. 34 of SE. 34...... June 26,1880| Do.* 
wet Pp and | 19 | 42 | 35 | D.S. | Wm. Duparent.....) Aug. 24, 1883 | Aug. 29, 1883 et La May, EIP. | Lot d ESES July 12,1880} Do. 
ani 
Louis WP OFE roisia thE Tots 4 and 5......... July 7. 1880| Do. 
Charles Smith, Louis | Lot 6.....ssesssssssssess June16, 1880 Do, 
Gibson, and Adam 
Schaible. 
bea con La Ma: aye Eugene | NE.}4 of NE. }4...| June 11,1880! Do. 
ierg an Menzo 
wa 
NE. }4 of NE. 34......... 20 | 42 | 35 (D) | John Semer. May 7, 1883 | May 23,1883 | John N, Glidden. . A eles dood NE i Apr. 5, 1880| Do, 
W. i of NW. FandSE i 19 | 42 | 35 | D.S....| John Massey........| Aug. 6, 1883 | Sept. 1,1883| Luke D. McKenna wW. GSIN , | Apr. 23, 1880 Cash.* 
of NW. and NE. dof Paul Kelly. E. ONW. $ 
SW. $ Frances E. Barras..... ...... NE % “of SW. „| May 5,1880 Do.* 
S of NW. and S.¢ | 20 | 42 | 35 | E@d.....| Luke D. McKenna! Nov. 13,1882 | Dec. 1,1882 i ee <gnaam and Ny: ot NW. 34, Apr. 23,1880 | Cash.* 
A ‘aul Kelly. . 44 of N 
NW. jof NE. }andSwW. | 20 | 42 | 35 H) Arthur E. Throp..| Oct. 26,1882 f re W. 34 of NE. if. July 19,1881 = 
4 of NE, } and NE. “| NE. 34 of NW. 3Z_| July 19, 1881 
o 
ere A ESAE EA 20 | 42 | 35 (1) James H.Jackson.} Sent. 26, 1882 E. 14 of NE. 34... ..| Apr. 5,1880| Do, 
N. tof SW. and lots 3 | 20 | 42 | 35 | D.S....| Michael J. Griffin.| Oct. 12,1883 N. 44 of SW. ap .| May , 1880 Do. 
and 4. = Lots 3 a nd 4.......... ae 17, 1880 Do.* 
man ay. 
= of ay aes 17, and | 20 | 42 | 35 | D. 8....| N. D. Massey........ June 7, 1883 }...... eanennbes saves Peter Mathew6.........s.s00) SE. a SE. 34, | Apr. 12,1880 Do.* 
o $ sec. . 
John N. Glidden.............. NE. 34 of NE, 34, | Apr. 5,1880 Do.* 
sec, 20. 
E. } of NE. 3. and | 21 | 42 | 35 Joseph Clayton....| Nov. 20,1882 | Dec. 12, 1882 |.....00-dO.....rccssereseresseeeeerreee] Er 36 Of NE. 3%, |...... ee Do,* 
aW PNW ES ih i sca and SW, 
CENS ratty ERE ASA le 4 of NW. 3%, 
mot of NE. 14, NW. 21 | 42 | 35 | D.S.....| Thomas Webb.....| Feb. 8,1583 | Feb, 23,1883 | Peter Mathews. t sasereee| APY. 12, 1880 Do. 
o! e Va and SE. A.C.B: ++++| Apr. 24, 1880 Do. 
ay NEA IRTE 21 | 42 | 35 | D.S.....| A.B. Whelan........ Oct. 12,1883 | Oct. 25,1883 | John N. Glidden. Do. 
sec. 20, NW. Christian Oleson Do.* 
a FSW. 4 Mand Soe Frances E. Barras. 4 à May 5, 1880 Do.* 
John N: Glidden... NW. $ of SW. i, | Apr. 5,1880 
sec, 21. 
State vip ane «| Lot 3,sec, 21......... ® C* 
a h DE ERR 21 | 42 | 35 | D.S.....| Christian John- | Mar. 6,1883 |......s.ccessesssees Do.. NW.4 of NW. © (e) | 
son. . 
Apr. 12,1830 | 
Apr. 5, 1889 
W356 Of IN, 3g NENE, «| 22 | 42 | 35 | D.S....| Alfred H. Brown.) Dec. 11, 1882 | Jan. 2, 1883 Apr. 24,1880} Do, 
Mar. 23,1880} Do. 
N34 Of N. 3G. .cscsscssessenese 23 | 42 | 35 | D. S.....| Charles L. Brown)......d0.......s00e) -s+00+ 0G ESA : Apr. 23,1880 | W'nt. 
Alemeda Gallup... ee, 334 of NW34...|...... bee ay Cash. 
N. AA and NE. | 35 | 42 | 35 | D.S....| Henry Black-ļ| Aug. 7,1882 | Aug. 12,1882 f 
w le e 
Aot Of NW. s.s... 35 | 42 | 35 | D.S.....] Eugene Sicard ....,|.... OO OOTA VEA OO assin i 
Patented. f Additional homestead scrip. t uest to withdraw. @ Withdrawn December 13, 1883. I Porterfield scrip, 


{ Act September 28, ** Approved January 11, 1854. 


1888. 


À 
Subdivision. § E A 

Sle 
HAE 
SW, M „| 1 |43 |35 
of SE. i 4 NE “Z| 1 |43 |35 

K 4and SE. 4 o 
NEI 
en 1} 43 | 35 
fre and W. | 2) 43 | 3 
f NE. i4 “ 
34 of NE, 4 and 2/43) 3 
NE. Y of NW. 4. 

E. Me tid onl sak 3| 43 | 3 
8. % of SW. 34 and W. | 3 | 43 | 35 

of SE, 44. 

VATA tei eNotes 3 | 43 | 35 
E Sco ak EEA 4 | 43 | 35 
KE. Kooro: 4 | 43 | 35 

of NE. 24 sf SEE 5 | 43 | 35 

5 | 43 | 35 

5 | 43 | 35 

5 | 43 | 35 

5 | 43 | 35 

5 | 43 | 35 

5 | 43 | 35 

6| 43 | 35 

6 | 43 | 35 

6 | 43 | 35 

7 | 43 |35 

5 7 | 43 | 35 
Bigot sii 3 if Nw. 34, 7 | 43 | 35 

and SW. 

E N i , s | 43 | 35 

5 0 s. 

DEN We 32 andi 47 of 
NE, %. 
W. ¢ of NE. 4, SE. dof | 8| 43] 35 
NW. + and SW. é of 
NW. i. 
E. tof SW. and W.| 8 | 43 | 35 
of SE. 4. 
9 | 43 | 35 
9 | 43 | 35 
9 | 43 | 35 
„| 9 | 43 | 25 
“| 9 | 43 | 35 
oF sae pac wi 10 | 43 | 35 
W. b of SW. 4 
E. 4 of SW. } and S. } of | 10 | 43 | 35 
SE. 4. 
S. } SE. }sec. and N. 4 | 10 | 43 | 35 
of NF. 4. 
E. t of SW. 3, SW. 4 of | 11 | 43 | 35 
SW.4, and lot 3. 
43 | 35 
43 | 35 
43 | 35 
43 | 35 
43 | 35 
43 | 35 
z 43 | 35 
XK “| 13 | 43 | 35 
SE. f NE X3 7 i = 
4.0 
de aand EW. 3 
tse 
N. Xot NW.14,8E, 3 of | 14 | 43 | 35 
W. 34. and SW. %4 of 
5. E. 4, NE, 34 | 14 |43 | 35 
fab GaSe 4 
N ofS W. NW 14 | 43 | 35 
si fp and SE -of 
SE. 43 | 35 
E. Kof SW. 43 | 35 
E. 32 of SW. 43 | 35 
SE 43 | 35 
W. 43 | 35 
BW. 3G sosssssssi AEREE SO 17 | 43 | 35 
*Patented. 


X 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


3337 


A. 
38 Date of re- | Date of e me neice | Doea ae Kinio 
os re- ap- same n of en n 
3 $ By whom made. jection. peal. By whom purchased. township, and try. entry, 
a range. 
D.S.....| William Webb.....| Dec. 11,1882 | Jan. 2, 1883 
D.S.....) Edward Howard..|...... Os FER SRE Pe 
D.S.....| John Coninhan...|...... {AV cian penned icacepe OU) aeapinecpent 
D.S..... a H. Kil- |...... OD EAN PEE 80 aero se rsae E. %4 of aeS Ew June 14, 1867 | W’nt. 
gallen. NE. 4 of 34. sale os = = 
D.S.....| Stanislaw F. Pia- | Sept. 26,1885 | Oct. 13, 1883 “| Na ornwaz” Sele i tae Do. 
threwrecz. | NWA of NE 4i. June td, 1867 | Winks 
D. 8.....| August Decander,| Dec. 11, 1882 as 2, a 
D.S.....| August Wig.........|.++..- e ENARA ABET. ARNIKA 
D.S.....| Chas, T. McElroy..| Dec. 12,1882 | Dec. 20, 1882 July 15,1871 
July 10, 1872 
D.S.....| William Dicky .....|...-« I. EETA VNE. J 
D. 8.....| Jobn S. Barry... f-o. dO ssseosrrorsfieeses AD EEEN 
cai Do.. 
P. L. and L, S.S. 0. Co...... 
H'’d.....| K. Campbell... ...) Nov. 25,1882 | Dec. 20,1882 | Turner Woodford............ 
D. 8....| Frances Tontloff..| May 26,1882 | June 5, 1883 
D. S....| Aaron Paridise .... May 7, 1883 | Jan. 22,1883 
D. S....| Andrew Tontloff.., May 11,1883 | July 6, 1883 e| SW. 34 Of SW. Iof .ncccccesccsseseeses Grant. 
D. S....| Andrew Ppor June 20, 1853 1883 | July 14, 1883 SE. 4 of SW. 34.../ June 7,1873 | Cash.* 
D. S... | John Hul Nov.12, 
D. 8....| Gordon Murry.....| Dec. id, iss PEA NW. 34...... 
D. S....| James 8. Dickey. Dec, 12, 1882 Dec. 20, 1882 |.. e| SW... 
D.S....| Gordon Murry.....| Jan. 20, 1883 |) nwo. 
D. S....| Wm. Snelflohm...| Dec. 22 ise Jan. 24,1883 a. =| RBs Pa 
à oi 
D. S....| William Walker..| June 7,1883 | July 6,1883 
D. 8....| Patrick Griffen ...| Oct. 13, 1883 | Oct. 25,1883 |......... EDNO E TNE 8. x Of SW. 34, |ecnccccce sscecees Do, 
INW. 
40! 3 
D. 8....| Henry Paridise ...| June 7,1883 | June 22,1883 | Frances Palens............... sat Mar. 24, 1879 | Scrip. 
8S een. Z 
NW. of NE. 4,1881 | Casb, 
D. 8 ...| W. J. Brown........ June 15, 1883 NW. } of NE. 4,1881| Do. 
SW. 2 of NE. 24,1879 | Scrip. 
SE. } of NW. }. 
SW. i of NW. }.....| July 2.1878 | Do. 
D. S....| Henry Steller ...... Sept. 6,1883 | Aug. 11, 1883 NE. 4 of SW. t...... . 24, Do. 
W.4 of SE. 4; SE. |.......ccccccoossoees Grant, 
sof SW. 4. 
D. S....| Charles Reher...... a 11,1882 | Jan, 2,1883 
D. 8....| Arnold Elican....,,|..<-:-€O......cc000}ssese, Oina 
D. 8....| David P, Easton... ps itis Jan. 3,1883 
D. S....| Alex. Donatas June 23, 1883 | July 5,1883 
Cash...| A. S. Tebbs........... Mar. 17, 1883 Apr. 16, 1883 
D. C... Eo AMSAA Sept. 15, 1883 | Aug. 19,1883 | P. L. & L. S, S. C, Co....... 
D. S....| Anton Gontkrintz| Sept. 15,1883 | Aug. 18,1883 | James B. Goodman......... 
=, Phitenia La May, Eli P. 
P. L € L. S. S. ©. Co. teas 
D. S....| A.JamesGallatzik) Novy. 12,1883 | Nov. 26, 1883 | State swamp land............. 
Philem La May and Eli 
P. Royce 
D. S....| Thomas Parker... | Dec. 14,1882 | Dec. 14,2882 
H’d.....| Fred. F. Heferon.| Jan. 20,1883 | Jan. 2, 1883 
D. S....| C. Johnson, ......... June12, 1883| Jan. 6,1883 
D, 8....| M. Sullivan... ° 
a ar PLi & L. SS. C, Ooste] BE. 3G Of Eke ecoo css foassi osato rosies Grant. 
D. S... 
D. S... .| Apr. 29, 1882 |......€0.....00 s000 
D.: 8... Feb. 7, 1883 | Feb. “oO, 1883 
D. 8... May 7,1883 | May 25, 1883 
D.S... July 5, 1883 | Aug. 31,1883 | Jas. B. Goodman............. Ree NE. 14, | Sept.27,1880 | Cash.* 
= mae eo hepheten, SE. } f SE. = July 2,1875 
Cable........... ‘ sik 
D.S....| A. E. Quinn......... Dec. 11, 1882 | Jan, 2, 1883 sees eee 4 A 
: R. and 8. ii. Stephenson. 
D.S....| John Leonard...... Nov. 26, 1883 | Dec. 17, 1883| Jas. B. peoamenss 
D. S....| Archie McDonald | Feb. 24, 1883 | Mar. 14, 1853 |.. 
D.S....| Swan Tool............| Aug. 6, 1883 | Aug. 22,1883 
D.S....| John Leonard ..... Dec. 11, 1882 | Jan, 2,1883 
D.S....| Horace S. Odell...) Dec, 22, 1882 | Jan. 15. 1883 
D.S....| W. Henry Webb.) Aug. 24,1883 | Aug. 29,1883 
D.S....| James Fowler...... Jan. 12, 1ss4 Jan. 24,1884 “i ie 
~| SW. 3 -X| July 15,1871] Do: 
D. S.....| Angus F. MeGil- | Nov. 10, 1883 | .........cssssssees .| NE. 44 of SW. 14... +) 4) 
lis. ' SW. % Ol BW ahaa SATY Grant. 


t+ Approved January 11, 1854. 


| SE. of SW.34 
t Approved January 11, 1854. 


S 865 & | Township. 


EREE 
< 
PRAGA 
paa 
© 
Co 
BR GRR BR RRB B | Range. 


66 6 & 


ET LE ee E 
wi eae Zand N. 34| 21 

21 

tg Gel at 
N k of SEM and 8.34 | 21 
N. Aon NE 4 and E. 14% | 21 
8.4 of SÉ., N.14 of 
SE. 1 of NE. 14 and SE. 
K of NW.34. 

8.14 of SW. 
Sirs SKa 4 


& 6 68 


è 
e i O- O- O- O KBR KRRERBR B BB 


NW a crytresomensonssuene - 


N.34 of pi » NE.34 of 
Pag "NE. of 


sew. Kand W.% 

Q 

EVIA Ti BATA 23 
Soe ergs 23 
Q! 

E. of NW. {and W. 23 
ages, iaip s 23 

° Q! 5 sec. 
wi of NW-24 and 


34 of SW..34. 


2 
2 
23 
23 


ébe & & kh BER BE 


N.34 of NE. 34 and E. 34 | 23 | 43 | 35 

of NW... 

E.% of Nw. % ana | 23 | 43 | 35 

BW.34 of NE. 3. 

N.24 of SW. 34 and E.34 | 2 | 43 | 35 

of NW. 1. 

W. ot E. Kiraan 24 | 43 | 35 

Eol R Klonoa 24 | 43 | 35 
43 | 35 


bere aA -gandN,}¢ | 24 


ge 


. of NW, wp 
ae Fis was 


SRRR N a8 BE 


GS6666 66 55 8686 6 66 bS bh 


88 
GRRRRSR KR RR BRBR N BR BR BR 


BEEREN 88 


z Patented. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. APRIL 25, 


I 
$2 Date of Date of Oe tk nd Date of Kind of 
ss re- e same on. e of en- nd o 
33 | By whom made. | “Section. pa By whom purchased, township, end trey: entry. 
£3 range. 

Ti z 
D.S.....| Chas. E. Steller.....| Sept. 6, 1883 | Sept. 11,1883 | P. L. & L. S. S. C. Co........| W. 3 of NW. July 15, sats Cash.* 
P. L. & L.8,8.C.Co....... | Sw4Zet Bw i evebtebse sasra issos | OARS, 
.| Alex. McCulloch.| Dec. 11, 1882 | Jan. 2, 1883 
Anda Linguist .....| Dec. 14, 1882 | Jan. 1, 1883 
Chas. Peterson ...| Dec. 14, 1882 | Dec. 20, 1882 
.| Arthur W. Quint.) May 10, 1883 | May 26, 1883 

D.S.....| Earland Peterson.) May 22, 1883 

D.S.....) Coniham ............. June 7, 1883 | July 5, 1883 

EH. D...| Daniel W. Laffity.) Nov. 9, 1882 | Dec. 6, 1882 .| NW. 34 of NE. 34..| Mar, 24, 1879 | Scrip, 

Spies... E. ot NE. 34..|| Apr. 12.1880] Do. 
Robert Nelson . sw. xot N: 
H. D...| Geo. H. Cannon ...| Nov. 9, 1882 | SE. 
HD...) William Johnson,| Aug. 15,1883 
Serip. 
Frank H. Van Clen... N rem ah 100 Cash. 
Robert Nelson .....seesesrs... SE.’ 4 of NW. 4~| Apr. 4, 1881| Do. 
D. Jas. Cavana «| Aug. 7, 1882 | Aug. 22, 1882 
D.S.....| James Daragh ....|...... r EISES Aug. 9, 1882 
Chas, G. McIntosh} May 21, 1883 

D.S....| John Shea ........... June 7,1883 | June 20,1883 | Thomas Woodford.......... Bn soe ie June 7,1873| Cash. 

D.S....| James McGuire...| Noy. 26,1883 | Dec. 10,1883 a ; 

(t) | James Canaran....| Sept. 26,1883 | Oct. 23,1882 8.34 of SE. 34........ Mar, 24,1879 | Scrip. 

D.S....| Henry Stock ........| Sept. 27, 1883 June 14, 1887 n’t.* 
WH Hans Hanson......) Feb, 27,1882 

D.S....| Patrick Griffin....| Nov. 27, 1882 |... à E 

Do. 

D.S....| Peter Michaels......| Sept. 7,1883 June l4, 1867 | Wn't.* 

June 7,1873 ena 
sai FEASA et oins rant, 

D.8,...| Augustus Pidd......|...do............. Oct. 1,1853 | Jesse Spalding... |Jan. 10. 1877 | Scrip. 

Frances Palms... oe Mar, 24,1879 | Do. 
D.S....| C. O. Forsland.....| Sept. 15, 1883 | Aug. 19, 1883 aC Sens. M Stephenson.. SE. 1 of pa sayi 2,1875 | Cash,* 
see L.S. S. 0. Co......| N.34 of N fy [eestessssssssnreeenas| Grant, 
bioeasespeesyese oe 9 ee 

D.S....| E. M. Wright........| Oct. 3, 1883 |,.......ccssseeee| W. O. Culbertson . “=| June 14,1867 | Wn't.* 

T. Woodford.. „| June 7, 1873 | Cash*, 
PLL. & L8. 8:0. 00... SW. G Of NELQ.lsssccssssssesrseess Grant. 

H'd....| Michael Ryan...... Feb. 20, 1882 | Mch. 1, 1882 

D. S....| P. H.Saxton......... Mch. 22, 1882)...... 5.. An 

D.S....| Fred S. Olson......| Mch. 27,1882 | Apr. 7, 1882 

D.S. Alba Forsyth....... Apr. 24, 1882 | Apr. 29, 1882 

D. S....| John Connors...... May 8, 1882 | Aug. 9, 1882 

D.S....| Mike Donchoe......| Apr. 11,1883 | Apr. 23, 1883 | W.O. Culbertson.............| SW. o of SW.14, | June14,1867 | Wn’t.* 

sec, 
P. L. L. S. S. C. Co ee N A eee ee | Grant. 
sec. 23. NW. 1% 

D.S....| J. W. Peck........... „| May 7, 1883 | May 25, 1883 My SW. 14, see. 

D.8 John C. Hay......... Jan. 12, 1884 | Jan. 24, 1884 

D. 8....| L. H. Nelson......... Dec. 11, 1882 | Jan. 2, 1883 KE asis Apr. 12,1889 | Wn’t.* 

NW. ofS N 3 July 2, 1878 Serip.* 
NE. 14 pS Apr. 10, 1880 ea 
D. 8....| Rudolf Steller......| Aug. 6, 1383 | Aug. 7, 1883 W.ZotNE, a 
Do „| W.34 of SE. 
D.S....) W. H. Atkins......|...... Ab rih ply AEREA ne 3 EK x NE. f4. 
3. 34 of SE. 
D.S....| Andrew Lingren..| Aug. 24,1883 | Aug. 29, 1883 SE M of NÝ 
| NE. 14 of SW.44...| Apr. X 
a| SW. 14 of NW. 44...| June 14, 1880 | W'nt.* 
>| babes of SW. „| July 2,1878 | Serip, 

D.S....| Gust. Anderson...,| Noy. 26,1883 | Dec. 10, 1863 K of SW.34. | June 14, 1880 | W'nt.® 

D.S....) W.H.James........| Jan. 12,1884 | Jan. 24 1884 N. AAN CW ti] Apr. 12/1880] Do. 

Wm. ee Dec. 21,1880 | Jan. 12, 1831 i 
Ole F. Nash..........|-...-. do 

D.S....) John Turner........ Oct. 3,1683 

D.S....| Fred’k Mueller....| May 31,1881 

D.S....) Frank Hammer...|..... OD wera 

D.S....| C. McDermont .....| Jan. 12,1882 | Feb. 10,1882 

D.S...,| Daniel Bundy...... Mar, 1,1882 | Mar. 25,1882 

E’d....| A. Mackinnon......| Nov. 10,1882] Dec. 1,1882 | D.C. Mackinnon... Scrip. 

Hd....| D.C. Mackinnon..| Noy. 8,1882 | ..... do..........| Alex. Mackinnon... Do, 

John D. Walden... Cash. * 
p Anton Brenner...) ......0 w.ecsscose]-cceee d Serip. 
Quincy Baldwin.. 
pu. John B. Weimer.. 


pipi PY 


M: 
John D. Ross.... 
Al der 


Feb, 22' 1882 
Mar. 23, 1882 


Subdivision, 


SE. 44 of SE. 14... 
-34 of SE. 
NE. K.o 
8. 34 of NE. 
N. % of SE. 
N. of NE. 
8.34 of SE. 4... 


E. 1 of NW. 14.. 
W. 14 of NW. 34. 
E. Kot W. 34... 
w. 


e ET nyecounse prete m 
B4 NE% 


XE. Zand Re $4 of 
wg ose, FA 


E.% of E. 3. 
Ww.%of E. 
E. 14 of SE. 


8 8 B BSS S SSSSN8S | Section. 
68 6 8 6888 6 ESS8S66 | Township. 
R GK KRRH RK RRRRGRG | Range. 


B BRB 


8 66 6 bs 


8 Bh KR BR B 


Pei Yi ore ia 
an [SW of SE; 3 


ied 


F 


Sr BE. Hp SEM or 


SW. 1⁄4. 


and NW. 


„SW. of 
NE. 1⁄4 of 


EK Of E. B.sesvscssonssnscece 
B46 Of e AA A 
IAT D, gE EN 
E. Hof NE, NE. 1 and E. 
SE. ts of Sw. W. z W. i 
4%, W. 
wits Wid Re Nw? 
nA sw 
"o! NW 4 and Nw 
sos A. 5 


nee eneene eee emenes 


N. Of NE. 3Q.ecsvveeessnnzes 


ee Mie 19 of 


TE 


E% of NE.%.... 

E. %4 of NE. 1⁄4. 
' {of NW 

SE. if 

sw. 


* Patented. 


8 B8ReR BR 8 


Be 


è 


BS 
RR 


& 
ï 


6 © 6 6b b è 6 È 


& 66665 6 85 6.6 


BRR 


8 RFR RB KR RK RB 


KR RRRRR BR BR BR 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


A. 

sg Subdivision of 

Ss same section, | Date of en- 
<8 township, and > 
52 range. 

M a 

SRCH T- of SE. 1,1878 

$ der Mackinnon ... Rw 4ese SeA] Ju June 25, 1878 

D.3.....| Lewis Hunter...... -| Mar. 30,1 1882 “Apr. "25, 1852) 


Melvin Baket...... Dee; 21,1880 ee Seona 


John Kern........... Deere 1832 | Jan. 2,1883 | H. Ludington .......e.0+ 

G. A. Frederick ...| Oct. 12,1883 | Oct. 25,1883 | Thomas La Montaguc..... 

James K, Hamilton......... 

D.S....| Samuel Luke ....../Oct. 12, 1883 | Oct. 25, 1883 Thomas La Montague... 
James K. Hamilton......... 


Thos, H. Barren...) Nov, 9, 1882 | Dec. 6, 1882 | H. Ludington... s... 


«+ James K. Hamilton........ s 


R. ands. M. Mo ape 
Robert Stephenson ......... 
James K. ESS 


D.S....| S.P. Swanson...... K 
D. S....| Chas. Vompner ...|__....do.. s 
D. S....| Joseph Collins ..... aii 1883 ‘May 25, 1833) Maggie A. Burns and 
Fay G. k. 
D. 8....| Daniel T, Coffin...| Mar. 27, 1882 | Apr. 7, 1882 | James K. Hamilton......... 
D. 8S....| John F. Towel... 7, 1882 | Aug. 22, 1882 | Robert Stephenson ......... 
D.S....| Albert Schleap.... Sent. 16, 1882 Sept. 20, 1882 
H’d.....| A. Sidney Tebbs..| Noy. 27,1882 | Dec. 7,1882 
D. 8....| James Murphy....| Se Shane oe 1883 
aa es oet raei lie elsad B ea 
D. 8....| M. B. Weaite........| Aug. 15,1883 | Aug. 29, 1883 |......0O...seseene ereee 
Jesse Spalding... 
D.S.... ors A. PEENE ERAN a UE Vs ESEN 
D. S... ..| Sept. 27, 1883 | Oct. 13,1883 pe et 
J. B. Goodman. ‘Bept. is, isso 
D. 8S....| George Orth......... Sept. 15, 1883 | Sept. 19, 1883 oe M. Pans «| July 2, 1875 
Aug. Spies... vA „| Apr. NE 
Harry ee aa sae, 8,1880 
D.S. | Dec. 11,1882 | Jan. 2,1883 | Aug. Spies............0. Apr. 23,1880 
D; S... Doo. 1,1883 |....0cere sesso soss; Thos. K. Hamilton... 
. J Spies 
D.S.... Aug. 24, 1883 | Aug. 29, 1883 SE 
D. S....| Joseph Coles........ Oct. 12, Oct. 25, 1883 
D. 8....| B. Commins.........]...... [AD AEN A, Dapnase: ome o 
wae ea 3G....| Apr. 14, 1880 
H’d.....| James E. Burns...| Dee. 28, 1881 | Jan. 31, 1882 
D. 8....| Frank Jackson....| Mar. 13, 1882 | Mar. 18, 1882 
D. 8... Mar. 27, 1882 | Apr. 6, 1882 
D. S....| P. G. Echland ......| Nov. 26, 1883 | Dec. 10, 1883 | I. K. Hamilton............ s| SW. Of NW. Mar. 9, 1880 
5 jh NWA SWA 
D. S....| Theo, Shoeffer.....]...... AO ..-0rseree!s er dO weepeeoree) SAME] H, Seldon............| NE. hot at , | Nov. 4, 1879 
Q 5 
LK. Hamilton .s.ssse. «svene S. 3 of if Mar. 9, 1880 
a Sept. 22, 1879 
N .| June 24, 1879 
Feb. 23, 1880 
Dee. 12, 1879 
i of 
NE (eS, 
D.S....| J. J. Fallérton....... Dec. 11, 1882 | Jan, 2, 1883 |-sesseeecUO.cneoeore oxseresceessesenees N- OIN W. 142] Nov. 4, 1879 
D.S.... Geo. M. Buckley... Feb. 1, 1882 | Feb. 25, 1882 
Aug. 7, 1882 | Aug. 9, 1882| Jay O. Morse....... 
| at Wm. H. Selden... 
sigh A aiaia] Nov. 9, 1882 | Dec. 6, 1882 


Jay 0. Morse eased biss áa po sos ” 
Jay O. Morse..... ma 


La: 
.| William Young.” Jan. 18, 1884 |... 
James R. Crooks.. Dec. 12, 1883 ‘Dee. 13, 1883 


Pat’k. D.Murphy..| Feb. 14, 1882 | Feb. 22, 1882 
ft Additional homestead scrip. 


(}) Within thirty days. 


Wnt. 


SS FF 


se 


z 


sais 


3340 


Subdivision. 


SE. of NW.%... 
W.G of SE.24 
4 of SW. 14... te 
W. iof NW. 1 and NE. 
of NW. 3⁄4. 
36 of BW {and NE. 
4 . 


Section. 


W.34 of SW.1/ and SE. 
$ of SW.3%. 


BSNS 88 & & 8888 
Beit & & & & SSS5 


8.34 of 8.34... 
i 


RES888 


Township. 


Skis 


S8 SR RRKKRRRRA N HARR KRULAR HREN GF RK RK RK RRRA 


Range. 


“4 
“4 
| st | 44 
31 | 44 
.| 81 | 44 
32 | 44 
| 32 | 44 
| 32 | 44 
.| 33 | 44 
.| 83 | 44 
.| 83 | 44 
33 | 44 
“| 33 | 44 
“| 83 | 44 
„| 34 | 44 
7) 85 | 44 
| 1) 42 
‘|. 1) 42 
NW. hn purru 1) 42 
.4 of NW. 3, sec, 1, an: 
BA tof NE. }, and NE. 
tof SE. $, 
N. of NE.4, NE.4 of | 2 |42 |36 
NW.3, and lot 4. 
SE bei ae pe 13 | 42 | 36 
5 NE. }, an . 
NWE A 
a E SORS „| 1 |43 | 36 
E. 34 of SE. {and SW, | 1 |43 |36 
xof SE. 34. 
WW -Honce E 1481198 
43 | 36 
43 | 86 
43 | 36 
43 | 36 
43 | 36 
25 | 43 | 36 
25 | 43 | 36 
} 35 | 43 | 36 
36 | 43 | 36 
E.X of NE.K,SW. of | 36 | 43 | 36 
NE. 34, and lot 2. 
NW.%.... EA BL | 48 | 35 
E. }of NE. 4} | 25 | 43 | 36 
* Patented, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE, © 


Kind of ap- 
plication. 


5 
mn 


Sessss y Yyyy Seseps Sys 


pum pon 


8. 
8... 
S.. 
8 

S. 


«| Jno.H. J. Gibon... 


..| Charles H. Sloan.. 


.| John A.Clark ...... 
‘| Alba Forsyth..... 


.| Frank Devenie ... 


Louis Bastin........ 
.| John Stiles........... 
Hugh Robert Gor- 
man, 
James Duarand...| June 13,1883 
John Lyng. „| Aug. 24, 1883 
ohn Ericson ...... Nov, 17, 1883 | Nov. 27, 1883 


: Hanorah Keat- 


By whom made. 


Lewis Parker ...... 
Chas. H. Depuy.... 
Daniel W., Smith.. 
8. W. Hughart...... 


Stephen Boyd.....,|...... 


W. H. Forsyth. 


George N. Arm- 
strong. 


Dec. 12, 1882 
Dec. 23, 1882 


Dec. 20,1882 


ngs. 
Jacob Gutoosha... Mar. 8, 1883 


John Gutoosha ... 


APRIL 25, 


Subdivision of 


same section, | Date of en-| Kind of 
By whom purchased, township, and try. entry. 
range. 

Jay C. Morse SE. 24 of NW. }4...| June 3,1873 | Cash.* 
.| Wm. H. Selden ‘| wW. K of SEH, E Dec, 9,1878 | Scrip, 
4 r NE .| NE. 34 of SW.14 ...| May 22,1878| Do. 
Jay C, Morse .| N.34 of NW. 14 n... June 3,1873 | Cash.* 
A. Mathews ..... .| SW. 4, of -M ~| May 1,1873 Do. 
Wm. H. Selden «| NE. 14 of SW.34...| May 22,1878 | Scrip. 
A. Mathews .... “| NW. % of SW. A May 1,1873 | Cash.* 
J ‘| SW. 4 of SW. ⁄4..| June 3,1873)  Do.* 
pas Shh DI May 22, 1878 | Scrip. 

NW.14 of SW.44...| May 1,1873| Cash.* 

SW. of SW.34..| June 3,1873) Do.* 

NW. 14 of NW. 44..|...... do „| W'nt.* 

SW. 4 of NW. .| May 1,1873 | Cash.* 

N.L of NW. .| June 38,1873 | W'nt.* 

SW. of NV .|May 1,1873| Cash.* 

SE. 14 of NW. .| June 3,1873 Do,* 
T. Woodford eiaa roa NW. 4 of NE. 1 .| Jan, 7,1873| Cash, 


Jan, 2, 1883 |... 0.004 


|. eee 
8.03, 
Cash... ‘ 
Da o State land NW. 1 of NE. 4) ( 
Bosse ur T. Otto... swamp land... ........ 14 of A t) 
NE 4 of NWG. 
D. 8 ...| D. Ratcliffe.. .... ...| Oct. 12,1883 .| James Mix......... S .| Apr. 10,1880 | Cash. 
D.S...| John Hutchan s.. fers.. WG E RE recut à IY. IS d My OF NE. 34 soseji AOne srecsene Do. 
R. and S. M.Stephenson...| E. 14 of NE. .| July 2,1875 Do.* 
D. 8 ...| James Whelan.....|......0 ....ossesso sesse seossssvosssoss James Mix...... o| NW: I4 wcceseccceeess.-] AD. 10, 1880 Do. 
D. S ...| O. E. Thorpe........ Nov. 26,1883 | Dec. 10, 1883 |... K | W3 of SW. 44, foss BO raae Do. 
sec. 1. 
SE.14 of NE., | Apr.10,1880| Do.* 
sec. 2; NE. 14 
edera, , 80, 2. 
D.8...| L. S. Danielson.....| Nov. 26,1883 | Deo. 10, 1888 |... by E wna] NIG 0 "NE. X, | Apr. 10,1880| Do.* 
B34 0fN A, 
lot 4. 
D. 8...) Nicholas Gilman.,| June 11, 1883 | July 10,1883 | Woodman O. Hamilton...| SE. a...sessrsss essa.. Mar. 23,1880} Do. 
D. 8_.| Ed. M. Gilman..,.j Aug. 671883 |ossssscecssstesese A. O. Brown. sses.as: | SE Cot NWIZ") Apr. 24,1880] Do.* 
ots l and 2. 
W. O. Hamilton. NW. 14 of NW. 34..| May 15,18850| Do.* 
D. S ...| John W. Styles ... .| State swamp lan NE. 1% of SE. (t) 
P. L. and 8.8, C. Co 
D. S.....| Jacob B. Hemener'...... DO cars spass Jan, 15, 1883 |......... Ose. aie 
State swamp la 
D.S....| Jens J. Larson..... Feb. 24, 1883 | Mar. 14, 1883 NW. }4...| June 7, 1873 | Cash.* 
fNW.2Z)| July 1, 1872 | Wn't* 
D. S....| Charlotte Burt.. ... Deo, 28, 1883 |..-..cssccreveererees State swamp land.. E, haas H (t) 
D.S....| Arthur H. Stevens] Dec. 12, 1882 | Dec, 20, 1882 | W. C. Culbertson... .| June 14, 1867| Wn’t.* 
D.S....| J. Hogland. ..| Sept. 15, 1883 | Sept.19, 1883 ssesereee| Grant, 
D.S....| A. Johnson MLO RRE AISR Wa ETORT PAAR d Do. 
D.8S....| John L. Holblum.| Nov. 26, 1883 | Dec. 10, 1883 |........ «| Do, 
Aug. 24, 1880 | Cash. 
D.S....| John McVeagh....| Sept. 7, 1883 | Oct. 1, 1883 Be REE A eS Oneal OK 
D.8...| JOHN Ereg.......ccc00| cones tO AE | [SSC a of NW. 34.....| June 9, 1873 | Do.* 
D.S.,...) Gustaf Abramson! Nov. 26, 1883 | Dee. 10, 1883 .| Lots 1,2,3,4,and5 
D.S8....| P.J. Johnson... forene: RESDA EAT r EEES PSR Ai IT E E E Do.* 
James J. Hagerman........ E. 24 of SW. 14 and| Sept. 24,1880 | Wn't.* 
: SW.14 of SW.14 
D.S....| Jeremiah Cary.....}...... WO sxcsu ieee pad EREN r EAS A John Mulvey. sisate cess] LOb 2... cccccesecses s| June 9, 1873 | Cash.* 
Frances Palms ... “i pm: 4and Aug. 24, 1880} Do,* 
.t0 A 
D.S....| Martin Monahon.| Sept. 22,1883 | Oct. 13, 1883 | Jas. B. Goodman .. NE. of NW, 14| Sept. 18,1880 | Scrip. 
Jesse Spalding Jan, 20, 1873) W'nt. 
D.S....| Joseph Bennane..| Sept..7,1883 | Oct. 1, 1883 | Francis Palens..., .| Aug .24, 1880) Cash, 


tApproved January 11, 1854, 


s t ActSeptember 28, 1850. 


I hereby certify that the peah 4 schedule (pages 1 to 20, inclusive) embraces the homestead and pre-emption ba ag ar and subsequent action has 


thereon, together with the entries wi 
of the Chicago, Saint Paul and Fond du Lac Railroad, odd sections in which were granted to above-named road by act of June 3, 


UNITED STATES LAnp Orrice, MARQUETTE, MICH., February 5, 1884. 


(418 in all. 


Mr. P. 


All in 1882 and 1883, except 2). 


Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to ask any member of this body if he 
believes that within a limit of 15,000 acres and within a space of two 
years there were five hundred entries made of land which was pre- 
viously entered and recorded in the land office of that district by mere 
accident by men who were acting in good faith? 

ALMER. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 


over five 


which they conflict, in the townships and parts of townships found in the 6 miles limits common to both branched 


1856. 
V. B. COCHRAN, Register, 


Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 
Mr. PALMER. Do I understand the Senator to say that there were 


hundred applications, or that there were five hundred entries? 


Mr. HOAR. Five hundred entries. 
Mr. PALMER. ‘The lowest entry isasubdivision of 40 acres. Some 
of those entries are 80’s and some of them160’s. They never take any 


1888. 
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less than 80 acres. If there were five hundred entries at 160 acres each 
it would require 80,000 acres to fill the bill. 

Mr. HOAR. But some of these entries are seven deep on the same 
land. That is another proof of the fraud of the whole business. There 
are some of them from seven to ten deep. 

Mr. PALMER. Iam glad that I brought out that explanation, for 
arithmetically it was very funny. ‘The Senator is under obligations to 
me for bringing out the explanation. 

Mr. HOAR. It may be very fanny to my honorable friend from 
Michigan; but it is very disagreeable to a man who happens to own a 
little cabin or a little plot of land which he has improved, to have 
seven or ten fellows separately putting their entries onto his own land. 

Here are something like a dozen witnesses to the fact that a large 
portion of these people never made settlement, or attempted it; that 
they never made a real entry at all; that it was a land office perform- 
ance without anything practical belonging to it. : 

I do not wish to detain the Senate beyond all reason and patience, 
because while this is a very important matter to these people it is 
an individual or special matter compared with the great subjects of 
general legislation which we have to reach. But here is a large 
number of affidavits stating the value and character of the lands on 
which these entries are made. Here is one which I will read asa 
specimen. It is the affidavit of Mr. Thomas Luxmore, of Marquette 
County, Michigan. I think very likely my honorable friend may know 
the man. He seems to be a respectable man, in high standing, and I 
suppose, therefore, he would be likely to be known to the Senators from 
that State. 

STATE or MICHIGAN, Marquette County, ss : 

Thomas Luxmore, being duly sworn, on oath deposes and says that he is a 

resident of the village of Iron River, Marquette County, Michigan; and that 
since in the year 1881 he has been the super: ntendent of the Nandimo mine, an 
iron mine located on the SW. } of SW. 4 of section 26, in township 43 north, of 
range 35 west, in the county and State aforesaid, and that in exploring and 
opening said mine, and in erecting and maintaining a mining plant, buildings, 
etc., for the purpose of operating the same, there has been expended a sum of 
between one hundred and fifty and one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, 
and that on said mine 370 feet of exploring has been done, 329 feet of shafts sunk, 
and 857} feet of drifts run; and the minine piant, buildings, ete., belonging to 
said mine, and on said lands, are substantially as follows, to wit: Four tubular 
stationary boilers, one 16 by 20 inch engine, one tubular boiler and hoisting en- 
gine, three 4-foot Lano drums, one shaft-house, two pockets, two skip roads 
(one 185 feet and one 220 feet long), seven Knowles pumps, numbers 4 to 9, two 
derricks, about 1,400 feet of trestle, averaging about 18 feet in height, about a 
mile of railroad side-track, 2,200 cords of wood, 20,000 feet of mining timber, 
tram cars, skips, pipes, buckets, wagons, sleds, ete., one boarding-house, two- 
story, 26 by 40, with kitchen attached, two frame dwellings, each 20 by 30, with 
kitchens attached, together with a large lot of miscellaneous tools, barns, sheds, 
etc,, too numerous to mention, 
+ Jerome B. Schwartz, being duly sworn, on oath deposes and saysthat * * + 
besides being the superintendent of the Alpha Iron Company, he is engaged in 
net ni a general store in said Orystal Falls, and that he is fully conversant 
with all the buildings in said village, and that he has carefully examined the 
list of buildings in said Crystal Falls hereto attached, and as to the numberand 
kind of buildings set forth in it, kuows it to be true and correct, and as to the 
estimated cost of said buildings, believes it to be fair and just. 

Said eo eS further deposes and says that at various times he has pur- 
chased of the Crystal Falls Iron Company and other parties lots on the town 
site of said Sel da Fails, and has made valuable improvements and erected 
valuable buildings thereon, and that said lots, with the said improvements and 
buildings, have cost him in the aggregate several thousand dollars, and that he 
has always understood his title to said property to be good and indefeasible, ete. 


It is not necessary to delay the Senate by reading this whole pam- 
phiet. It is that kind of property upon which this army of fraudulent 
land sharks was dispatched with the expectation that the Congress of 
the United States would forfeit the railroad company’s grant and not 
confirm the title arising under the canal grant in consequence of this 
technicality, and then these people would come here and present them- 
selves as honest and decent aud respectable homesteaders or pre- 
emptioners. r 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, the bill under consideration was re- 

rted after long and mature deliberation from the Committee on Pub- 

ic Lands, That bill simply proposes to forfeit to the United States 
all lands opposite that portion of any railroad throughout the United 
States which has not now been completed or which is not completed at 
the time of the passage of the act. 

So far as I was individually concerned, as a member of the committee, 
I was in favor of going further than that and not only forfeiting what 
is called the unearned lands, those opposite the uncompleted portions 
of the railroad, but all those lands opposite that part of the railroad 
which was not completed within the time specified by Congress. I was 
overruled, however, by the Committee on Public Lands, and the bill 
simply and solely proposes now to forfeit to the United States those 
lands where the railroad has not been built at the time of the passage 
of this act; and the bill should pass, and certainly no one will contend 
that those lands should not be forfeited. 

The question was considered whether in making this forfeiture Con- 
gress ought to undertake to take care of the rights of certain settlers 
or eertain other claimants where there were conflicts throughout many 
States in the Union, but the committee saw that in many cases these 
causes were pending in court, and if they undertook to give one party an 
advantage over another probably great wrong and injustice would be 
done, Therefore, as the bill is reported it leaves the pre-emption 
men, the homestead claimants. the canal company, and all others 
claiming a right in these lands to their rights in court and before the 


Interior Department without interfering with them in any way what- 
ever. 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts pro- 
poses to go further than the committee and confirm to this canal company 
400,000 acres ofland in the State of Michigan, and to confirm to those who 
purchased at cash entry some 40,000 or 50,000 acres of land in the State 
of Michigan and how many acres in other States outside of Michigan 
Idonotknow. TheSenate will bear in mind that the homestead claim- 
ants, the pre-emption claimants, the canal men, the railroad men, and 
the cash-entry men are now in the courts of the country and before the 
Interior Department with lawsuits in regard to these particular lands. 
The canal company is unwilling to take its chances before the Inte- 
rior Department and it is unwilling to take its chances before the 
courts of the country, but comes now with an amendment and seeks 
through Congress to obtain a confirmation where the case is now pend- 
ing before the Secretary of the Interior, if it is not already, as I believe, 
pending in the courts of the country. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose the selection made by the former Secretary of 
the Interior and the Government agent to be defective because the for- 
feiture had not been declared, have these people any remedy except in 
Congress? Can they get any remedy before the courts of the country ? 

Mr. BERRY. I will answer the Senator from Massachusetts that 
the Secretary of the Interior has decided that those lands were recon- 
veyed to the United States under the joint resolution of July 5, 1862. 
Whether that will be held to be good law by the courts I do not pre- 
tend to decide, but under the bill as it comes from the Committee on 
Public Lands these parties will be left in precisely the same situation 
that they are in now. ‘The bill, as it comes from the Committee on 
Public Lands, does not propose to give the pre-emption settler or the 
homestead settler any advantage over the canal company. The set- 
tlers do not ask it, but they do ask Congress not to legislate this land 
to the canal company and thereby deprive them of their homes. 

The men who hold under the homestead law, the men who hold under 
pre-emption, the men who have their homes upon that land and their 
farms there, and, as the Senator from Massachusetts has said, no doubt 
their grave-yards there, do not ask Congress to give them an advantage 
over this great canal company. All they ask is that in making this 
forfeiture their rights be not tampered with, and that the Congress of 
the United States shall not confer this land upon this canal company, 
said to be worth from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000. That is the ques- 
tion presented here. 

I ask the Senate to bear in mind that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator does not confirm the title of the homestead men. It does 
not give them any advantage whatever; but the men who entered at 
cash entry and the canal company are seeking to have Congress pass 
upon their rights, which they are afraid to risk in the courts of the 
country. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts said—and I hope he 
will do me the honor to give me his attention—that the selections were 
made in the State of Michigan; that the canal company had nothing to 
do with making the selections. I understood him to say that the lands 
were selected in accordance with law. Ido not propose to make an 
assertion here to-day, but I propose to read from a report made in the 
Forty-ninth Congress by the Committee on Public Lands of the other 
House, through Mr. Henley, of California; made after weeks and months 
of patient investigation; made after proofs taken by many witnesses; 
and I propose to show that that committee came to the conclusion that 
the company never built the canal according to contract; that they did 
not comply with scarcely one single regulation provided by Congress 
in making the grant. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask if the certificate of the governor and of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is not conclusive on that point? 

Mr. BERRY. I will answer the Senator. If the certificate of the 
governor is conclusive, as the Senator asks, in a legal point of view, 
then I say that this evidence as to whether or not they actually did the 
work is important, because they are coming to Congress asking for 
equity; they are coming here and asking equitable relief at the hands 
of the Congress of the United States, and if we can show that they never 
complied with any of their part of the contract, then it is important as 
bearing on the question of whether Congress shall grant the equities 
which they ask. That committee, as I said, reported as follows: 

Congress granted 400,000 acres of the public domain to aid in building a canal 
less than 2 miles long. It incumbered this munificent donation with few lim- 
ifations and restrictions, but among the things that it did expressly require were 
a breakwater, a harbor, and aship-canal of certain dimensions. By a breakwater 
was intended a structure of some kind capable of breaking the force of the 
storms that lash the shores oM®uperior, and thus affording protection to the en- 
trance of the canal; by a harbor was meant a place of safety for vessels enter- 
ing or leaving the canal, and by a canal 100 feet in width, with a depth of not 
less than 13 feet, was meant a canal of that width and depth, so constructed as 
to be permanently navigable from end to end by vessels drawing that amount 
of water, All this the company were under obligations to furnish to the citi» 
uitably entitled to an acre 

y given the publio such a" 


zens of the United States before it was legally or 
the grant. As matter of fact it has never to this 
breakwater, harbor, or canal, 
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The only breakwater built consists of two parallel piersrunning from the shore 
of Lake uation distance of some 900 feet into fhe lake. ‘the only harbor 
is that formed by these piers. The only canal is a ditch running from Portage 
Lake to Lake Superior, about 2 miles in length, so at 
its sides that ov: year since its alleged completion sand has drifted through 
and filled up the channel toa depth of from 2 to 5 feet. The so-called harbor. 
instead of being a place of safety, is, in stormy weather, actually a place of 
danger, navigators ng in some instances to run north around Keweenaw 
Point, mther than attempt to enter the canal between the piers, (Testimony of 
Captain Shannon, page 347.) 
x w + 


* . * * 


The resultant disability is such that deep-draught vessels, intending to pass 
through the canal, habitually load at Banai poste with express reference to 
discharging portions of their cargo before reaching Portage Take. 

. * > . 


* * 

o on that the wor 
completed was so defective ng to be practically a fraud a the intention of 
Congress; that the company failed, within the period of limitation,and ever 
since has failed, to construct, within the meaning of the act of Congress, a break- 
water, a harbor, or a ship-canal of the specified dimensions. 

This committee report, after patient investigation, that the canal was 
never completed in accordance with the contract. But that is not all. 
This committee find and report that the selections made by the canal 
company were in direct violation of the act of Congress, and therefore 
for that reason were a fraud. The Senator from Massachusetts said 
that the lands were selected by the agentof the State of Michigan, that 
the canal company had nothing whatever to do with it. I assert here— 
and if I am incorrect I ask the Senator from Michigan to correct me— 
that it has been charged that the president of the canal company was 
appointed agent by the governor of Michigan to make the selections, 
and that the selections were in point of fact made by the president of 
the canal company. I state that the evidence, in addition to that tes- 
tified to before the House committee, is that when’ they were making 
these selections the Register of the Land Office refused to allow them 
to select certain lands laid down there, that they endeavored in every 
way to get him to agree to them, that he continued to refuse, and that 
the president of the company came here and through a member of Con- 
gress secured the register’s removal, and the appointment of another 
man who did make these selections outside of the act of Con: 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator speaks of the president of the canal com- 
pany and a Representative. I should like to inquire of him to which 
canal company he refers? 

Mr. BERRY. My opinion is that it was the original canal company 
which afterwards failed. 

Mr. DAWES. The mortgage was foreclosed and another corporation 
was formed of the persons, and the title was condemned in the courts 
under a foreclosure, and purchased by people in New Jersey and New 
Yorkand Massachusetts, and they made a president of the new company. 
You do not allude to him? 

Mr. BERRY. My recollection is—I am not certain that it is accu- 
rate—but my recollection is that the original company or the persons 
who advanced toit money had a mortgage and that the lands were sold 
under that mortgageand were purchased in by the newcompany, which 

bably consisted of some of the original company or parties who had 
Ramished the money and had held the bonds. I have that impression 
from reading the testimony. I will not say it is absolutely correct. 

Mr. DAWES. The new company was formed by capitalists who 
never had anything to do with the original company at all. The new 
corporation was formed after the property was sold under judgment of 
a court under the foreclosure, and then men went into the market and 
induced these people to put their money in in the way stated. 

Now, one other thing. My friend has been reading from a report of 
a House committee. Does he know of how many that committee con- 
sisted ? 

Mr. BERRY. I do not know; I suppose the usual numbers ofa 
House committee. 

Mr. DAWES. I see that five of them signed a minority report. 

Mr. BERRY. Perhaps the House Committee on Public Lands con- 
sisted of eleven. Idonotknow. ‘The Senator from Massachusetts was 
in the other House a long time and perhaps he knows. 

Mr. DAWES. The explanation of it is this: Three of them set forth 
that the conclusions of fact of those who constitute the majority are not 
correct, and then proceed to say: 

Without entering into any of the reasons of either the majority or minority 
reports, much of*which we do not indorse, we are content to state our conclu- 


sions as members of the committee, and we concur in the resolution that the 
evidence fails to show that the lands granted are forfeited. 


Two members of the committee sign that. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, this selection was not only void for that 
reason, but it was void for another reason, and a reason of which all 
parties who have since purchased could have notice and are chargeable 
with notice under the law, and can notclaim to be innocent purchasers. 
The original act granting 200,000 acres provided that they should be 
selected from lands nearest the canal. This same committee reports 
what I will read: 


e. 

Under the act of 1865, therefore, the company was entitled to 200,000 acres of 
alternate odd sections, of the character described, lying in compact form nearest 
to the location of the canal. It was by the investigators, and bas been 

the testimony, that of the lands actually selected there are 
100,000 acres in the extreme erea portion of the upper 
between the Montreal River and Lake A ic, further from the 
than 100,000 acres of other lands falling within the grants and which should 
have been selected, 
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The facts are that while it was expressly provided that they should 
be taken from lands nearest the canal, there were other lands, which at 
that time were believed to be copper lands, selected in direct violation 
of the law. In fraud of the action of Congress they skipped over the 
inferior lands, leaving 100,000 acres, and selected 80,000 acres of very 
valuable land in the State of Michigan. ‘ 

Mr. McPHERSON. Of what selection does the Senator speak? 

Mr. BERRY. I speak of the selection under the first act. This 
committee say they left 100,000 acres between the canal and the selec- 
tion of 100,000 other acres that they made, and they did it because it 
was far more valuable ahd because it was believed at that time to be 
copper land, notwithstanding the act of Congress prohibited the selec- 
tion of mineral lands ex y and directly. 

It turned out afterwards that they were not copper lands, but con- 
tained iron ore, immensely valuable; and these lands were selected, as 
I said, directly in violation of the first act of Co which said the 
selection should be made from the land nearest the canal. 

The second act of Congress, granting 200,000 acres more, did not in 
express terms say that they should be selected from the lands nearest 
the canal. It was contended, however, that the two acts should be con- 
strued together and that such was the meaning. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States decided differently. He decided under the 
last act that they could select other lands. 

But there is another difficulty in the way. The House committee 
find and report the law to be that they were bound to select lands sub- 
ject to private entry, and yet the decision of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior has held that these odd sections were not subject to private entry. 

That is the history of the canal grant, this canal costing, I believe 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] said, four or five million 
dollars; I do not remember the exact amount. These partiesnow come 
to Congress and ask us to confirm to them lands estimated to be worth 
from twenty-five to forty million dollars, They come in claiming no 
legal right; they come and say that they have certain equitable rights 
which the courts will not allow, and therefore they ask Congress to 
give them these rights; and yet they do that in the face of the fact 
that this testimony shows that the president of the company while 
acting as State agent was president of the company making selections; 
they ask it in the face of the fact that they were required to take the 
lands nearest the canal, and yet they went many miles from there to 
get valuable land. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator pardon me for a question? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. ‘Will the Sinai inform me what he means by saying 
that ‘‘they went’? when the thing was done by a public officer ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. BERRY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. He speaks of the ap- 
pointee of the governor of Michi 

Mr. HOAR. Approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr, BERRY. But the governor of Michigan appointed the presi- 
dent of the canal company to make the selections. t was the state- 
mient I made. 

Mr. HOAR. I never heard of that before. “ 

Mr. BERRY. IfI am incorrect, the Senator from Michigan will 
correct me, 

The amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts goes further than 
this. The Senators amendment proposes to confirm all the eash en- 
tries, and not only to confirm to the canal company, but to confirm to 
those persons who have bought for cash, while the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in the case of George M. Wakefield vs. H. Cutter, Edward Frank, 
and Charles Laydon, holds in regard to the odd sections: 

As to the odd sections, Congress fixed a further condition upon the REE ye 


tion of these lands by requiring them to be reoffered at public sale, and this re- 
—- at public auction was a condition precedent to the rights of entry of 


ons, 

The ruling in the case of Pecard es, Camens does not apply to the odd sec- 
tions, but on the contrary the reason stated in said decision for sending the en- 
tries of the even sections to the board of equitable adjudication furnishes a 
sufficient reason for refusing the present application.- 


He holds in this decision, which the Senator, can read, and, I pre- 
sume, has read, that the cash entries to the odd sections were absolutely 
void, that they were not subject to sale under cash entries, yet persons 
have gone there and have bought thousands of acres of these immensely 
valuable lands, paying $1.25 an acre for them, in violation of the law. 
They are contesting with the parties who settled there under pre- 
emption and homestead claims, contesting with parties who have their 
homes there and have lived there for years and years. They are con- 
testing in the courts. 

‘Those who hold under the homestead and pre-emption laws are will- 
ing to trust their rights to the courts of the country. The Secretary 
of ike Interior has already decided in their favor. And yet, under 
thi» amendment, the Congress of the United States would by this act 
coulirm to those who made these cash entries fifty or sixty thousand 
acres, confirm to them lands worth twenty-five to forty dollars an 
acre, and turn out of their homesteads and pre-emptions the families 
there settled. That is the effect of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

I insist that when the Senator speaks of those who have homes he is 
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EES as to the effect of his amendment. The effect of his amend- 

ment is to turn them out of house and home and give to this canal com- 
pany lands worth from twenty-five to forty million dollars, to give them 
to these cash-entry men who entered in violation of law, as decided by 
[the Secretary of the Interior, whose entry was void, and all that they 
‘could ask would be to have the money refunded to them by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It is sought on this bill to turn these 
people out of their homes when the courts of the country are now ad- 
judicating their claims. 

If the bill passes as it came from the Committee on Public Lands, it 
leaves the ies in precisely the same situation as they stood before. 
If the law is in favor of the canal company, its rights will not be af- 
fected. If the pre-emption and homestead settlers are entitled to the 
preference, their rights are not affected one way or the other. If the 
men who entered under sales for cash have rights, if the Secretary of 
the Interior decided wrongly and the courts shall hold that these men’s 
claims are equitable and valid, this act will not interfere with them 
in any way. Butif theamendment offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is adopted, if will have the effect, as I have before stated, to 
confirm the claims that these men with all their immense wealth, 
with all their surroundings, are unwilling to trust to the courts of the 
country; and if they have no legal title to this land I insist that when 
they come to us asking equity we have a perfect right to inquire as to 
whether or not these lands were selected in the manner provided by 
law or whether they were selected in fraud of the law. 

I will read one more section from the House committee’s report: 


To summarize, we find the following selections illegal, covering land not in- 
cluded in the grant, the figures being general, namely: re 

. res, 

Under grant of 1865.........+...-.++ ave 100, 000 

Under grant of 1866, at least... s. 30,000 

Under former construction, additional, about.. 


That is, the last act is to beconstrued in connection with the former. 
Then there would be 150,000 acres additional, but without that there 
are 130,000 acres of this land which this committee find were selected 
contrary tolaw. Now I will read the summing up of the committee 
in regard to the cash entries: 

Your committee is unable to resist the conclusion, under all the facts of the case, 
that not only were these private entries invalid and illegal, but that certainly, 
in some cases, they must have been made fraudulently and by collusion with the 
officers of the local land office. They are, accordingly, of opinion that an act 
confirming them should not be passed, j 

These are the lands which were taken under private entry. 

Now, Mr. President, I think I have said all I wish to say upon this 
question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Has the Government at any time offered any 
of the lands that had been credited to the canal company by reason of 
the State selections to private purchasers? Have any of them been 
sold to private purchasers? In other words, has the Government at all 
times recognized the right of the canal company to these lands after 
they were selected? 

Mr. BERRY. My impression is that there were homestead settlers 
and pre-emption claimants who made filings. Those have never been 
confirmed by the Interior Department. I will state to the Senator, how- 
ever, that the Government probably also recognized cash entries until 
the decision of the Secretary of the Interior whereby he decided that 
all the entries on even sections were voidable, but might be confirmed 
by the board, and that all the entries on odd sections were absolutely 
void, and that the parties had no title to them whatever. 

Mr. McPHERSON. But the status of the lands that were regularly 
credited to the canal company according to the Senator’s own state- 
ment will be voided now by reason of the decisions made at this late 
day by the Interior Department. No decision was made by the In- 
terior Department, as I understand, that in any way affected the credit 
of the canal company or the ownership of the canal company in this 
land until such time as they had been selected and bonds had been 
issued. 

Mr. BERRY. I answer the Senator that there had been no decision, 
but the law was that they were to be selected nearest the canal. Ib 
was not complied with. I assert, furthermore, that they could only be 
selected from lands subject to private entry. This was undeniably so 
under the first grant of 1865, and the parties who loaned money, or par- 
ties who took mortgages on them or became interested by purchase or 
otherwise, were bound to take notice of what the law was, and can not 
come in here before Congress and ask them to do equity and confirm their 
claims, especially so when the lands were selected in fraud of the act 
of Congress. 

If under the decision of the courts they had a right to select these 
lands, if there had been no fraud whatever, if the lands were selected 
in the manner indicated by the act of Congress, these parties can re- 
cover in the courts of the country; and why is it that they come here 

,and seek legislation to give them an advantage over their opponents 
(in cases now pending before the courts of the United States, and that, 
too, when those opponents are pre-emption settlers and homesteaders, 


men of families, poor men who usually are unable to contest with 
such a company as this canal company, or the parties who purchased 
the lands at private entry? The homestead settlers have not asked 
any confirmation. There is nothing in the bill as it comes from the 
Committee on Public Lands giving them any confirmation; but they 
do insist. that the Congress of the United States shall not deprive them 
of their homes and give them to this corporation, which never complied 
with the law, which never expended one-tenth the money that these 
lands are worth on the market to-day in building the canal. That is 
what they ask, and I think it is a just claim, and one which ought to 
be respected. 
Mr. MCPHERSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from New Jersey give way to me for 
a moment? I wish to offer a substitute for this amendment, and I pre- 
sume he desires to discuss the merits of the question. 


Mr. McPHERSON. Ishall give way to the Senator to offer his prop- ` 


osition. 

Mr. DOLPH. I should like five minutes to sfate it. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I will give way to enable the substitute to be 
offered and read. 

Mr. DOLPH. And explained? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I intend to occupy the floor not more than five 
or ten minutes myself. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will not interfere with the Senator. 

Mr. McPHERSON. ‘The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
has relieved me of the necessity of entering into an extended discussion 
of the amendment, and therefore I shall be very brief. 

It seems to me that the amendment before the Senate is one that is 
entitled to a great deal of consideration. It was the policy of this 
Government in its earlier days to make grants of land for the purpose 
of building wagon-roads all overthiscountry. There are many instances 
recently on the part of Congress of a disposition to undertake to annul 
and make void the grants of land given to wagon-roads in some of the 
Statesand Territories. Thereisscarcely aStatecontaining public lands 
but has had some benefit from the grants either by an appropriation of 
land or money for the purpose of building wagon-roads, 

Now we come down tothe year 1856, and that was about the earliest 
date in which public lands were donated by the Government to aid the 
construction of canals and railroads. For instance, here was a canal 
which was needed on the northern peninsula of Michigan. It was in- 
tended to cut off a very large loop by cutting a canal across a point of 
land extending into Lake Superior, and avery dangerous route to navi- 
gation. The great interests of the Western country beyond that at the 
headwaters of Lake Superior depended upon something being done 
whereby the navigation of the lakes could be rendered easy and safe. 

If you look at a map to-day you findat the headwaters of Lake Su- 
perior great towns like Ashland, Duluth, and other places where com- 
merce exists and railway lines have reached the headwaters of the 
lake, and thence radiating and collecting the commerce of that great 
western world extending through States and Territories clear to,the 
PacificOcean. It is brought down through Lake Superior, and much 
of it comes through this very canal. 

The United States granted a certain amount of land at one time for 
each mile of construction of a railroad which was to run from Onto- 
nagon, on Lake Superior, to some point on the Wisconsin line, and 
also for a line of road reaching from that same point to Marquette. 
The grantees began to build the railroad, and, as I think, built the 
first 10 or 15 miles of the road. It was really built not in asubstantial 
way; and it has been asserted and proved that the road was laid upon 
snow banks, having snow for a foundation several feet deep. Upon 
the construction of such a structure they demanded a certain number 
of acres of land. They came down to the southerly end of the proposed 
line, where the lands were more valuable, and actually did at that 
point get control, as I understand from the Interior Department, and 
ownership of a certain amount of land, provided, however, that the 
entire road should first be built; the grant being a conditional one, 
and depending upon the full completion of the road. 

Then they abandoned the road and practically notified the Depart- 
ment that they intended to go no furtherinthe work. The lands that 
had been turned over to them by the Interior Department as a natural 
consequence went back into the public domain because the road had 
never been completed; in short, they abandoned it. 

What then was done? This projected improvement of a canal was 
contemplated, and from the year 1860 up to 1865 the Congress of the 
United States was asked foragrantof land tobuildit. Under theactof 
1865 200,000 acres of land were given for the construction of the canal. 
There is not anacre of land that to-day is worth or ever has been worth 
one-half dollar per acre. It is nothing but rocky, sandy, barren, tree- 
less waste. At that time Northern Michigan was nothing but a wil- 
derness. There were no people there; there was nothing there except 
the land, and yet at the same time there was that great lake reaching 
around the northern peninsula and the headwaters of that lake reach- 
ing toa very fertile region beyond. There were no railroads in the 
vicinity; but soon beyond the headwaters of Lake Superior population 
began to go, where since an hundred cities have been built up and im- 
mense railroad lines have been laid. 
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There was a grant of 200,000 acres of land for the canal, and so far 
as I can learn by any evidence in the Interior Department, all the pro- 
ceedings were formal and regular and legal so far as the selection of 
the lands for the canal was concerned. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator allow me to correct him? If they 
were all legal, why do they come and ask Congress to confirm them ? 
Why do they seek to bave Congress interfere? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator knows full well whyitis. Because 
the title is disputed upon technical grounds, which, considering the 
action taken by Congress and the State of Michigan, together with the 
action of the Federal officers, it would be unbecoming in this Congress 
to assist. 

In 1866 Congress passed another act; and there was no restriction in 
the act of 1866 confining the canal company to lands contiguous to the 
canal, but they were permitted by an agent selected by the governor of 
the State, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, whoever 
he might be, to makaselections of land anywhere in the northern pen- 
insula of Michigan. 

They selected, as any individual would do, the very best land they 
could find that was subject to selection under the act of 1866, and in 
making selections they did come down along the line of this railroad 
which it had been proposed to build from Ontonagon to the State line, 
and they took possession of some 15,000 acres of that land. It was 
land belonging to the General Government. The railroad company had 
abandoned it and had abandoned the construction of the line; they 
had no claim to it. That land has since been found to be valuable. 
At the time of which I speak there was very little value in it. So far 
as I can learn there was then no idea of the great iron deposit since 
developed on that peninsula. Copper mines were known, and they 
were being worked on the peninsula. 

This canal company proceeded with their work, expended $3,000,000, 
became involved, went into bankruptcy, and their works were practi- 
cally sold out. Everybody supposed the canal company was atan end. 
The people who held the company’s bonds, getting the best legal ad- 
vice they could obtain, believed there was a good title to the lands, and 
that the bonds which were based upon them were good and valid bonds. 
Those bonds were sold in the market. The bondholders to-day stand 
as innocent purchasers of that property. Whatever else they got, they 
got the incomplete canal. In addition to the purchase of these bonds 
and the investment they made in the bonds they have put $1,000,000 
in cash in the work of completing the canal, and the canal was com- 
pleted, and it has been in operation from that time to this, and at the 
paon time the canal company gives all the tolls every year towards 

eeping the canal in repair. 

What have they received? They have received 400,000 acres of the 
po land in Northern Michigan, which at that time could not have 

n sold for a dollar and a quarter an acre. No iron had then been 
discovered. What else did they receive? Nothing in the world from 
the Government, but they gave the Government the right to use the 
canal free of toll. What have they received for the money they ex- 
pended? Nothing in the world, then, except thelands. These lands, 
after investigation, were found to contain iron. The Government it- 
self did not know they were mineral lands. There was no claim on 
the part of the Government that they were mineral lands, and it was 
nothing in the world but the discovery that the canal company and its 
agents made as people moved on these lands that brought to light the 
fact that ores were there. 

Tron-ore lands have never been classed as mineral lands by the United 
States, under the decision rendered by the Attorney-General in 1850, 
in which he says that it has never been the policy of the Government 
to so regard them. Let me read the opinion; it is as follows: 


[Opinions of Attorney-Generals, volume 5, page 247.] 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OFFICE, August 28, 1850. 

Sm: I have received your leticr of the 27th instant, propounding to me this 
question, namely; whether, “in view of the previous legislation of Congress 
respecting the mineral lands and the action of the General Land Office, the 
language ‘ or other valuable ores,’ in the second section of the act of March 1, 
1547 (Statutes at Large, 1846-47, page 146), should befso construed as to embrace 
lands containing iron ore.” 

I answer, no. Lands containing “iron ore” merely are not to be considered 
as ‘mineral lands,” but are to be disposed of according to the general law for 
"Pfnttne Donar tober very rempeaflly, sir, your obedient 

ve the honor to be, very ully, sir, your o' ent servant, 
J. J. CRITTENDEN, 

Ion, Mr. McK ennox, 

Secretary of the Interior. 


This has been the long unbroken policy of the Land Department 
from that day until this. Nothing in the world but the simple fortune 
of finding iron ore upon these lands has eversaved this canal company 
from an expenditure of $4,000,000 and a return of absolutely nothing. 
That is the condition of the whole thing. 

AsI understand, the title has been disputed on several occasions. 
We have two decisions rendered by the Attorney-General as to the va- 
lidity of the so-called second location. We have the certificate of the 
governor of the State of Michigan. We have all the proceedings com- 
ing down to us in a regular formal manner, showing that they have 
all been taken in a legal and proper way. There stands the record. 
Yet the owners of the canal to-day would be very glad to have the 


Government take it, and I think without any compensation whatever, 
and keep it in repair, and relieve them from the necessity of doing it. 
In short, they expended $4,000,000 and got 400,000 acres of land. Ten 
or fifteen years afterwards they discovered that the lands contained 
iron ore and were valuable. 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to remark to the Senator that they want 
$350,000 for the canal. That is the least that it can be obtained for, 
and at some future time I shall advise that they may be paid for it, so 
that the United States may get possession of it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam very glad indeed to learn that the Sena- 
tor will assist these poor bondholders in getting $350,000 out of a piece 
of property which cost them $4,000,000. I think I shall be willing to 
join the Senator in an enterprise of that kind, because it is one of great 
public utility. I think the Government should have originally made 
the improvement, but it preferred to give 400,000 acres of land which 
it did not consider of any value at that time; and simply because they 
delved into the bowels of the earth and found that iron ore existed 
there I do not think it is exactly honest to undertake to take it away 
from them now. 

Mr. President, there is an equity in this case, and it seems to me to 
be unbecoming on the part of the Senate to undertake to go away back 
of the period of time to which the general land bill which was reported 
by the Senator from Kansas was intended to apply, even toa time pre- 
ceding the period when by the legislation of this country we were con- 
ferring great grants of land upon corporations for the purpose of build- 
ing railroads throughout the country, which was done under very re- 
strictive laws. 

When we pass a law conferring on a railroad a certain number of acres 
of land after they have constructed so many miles of railroad we know 
very well what that means, but grants of land made for wagon-roads 
and for these canal improvements at a very early day have not been so 
well guarded. The people who undertook these great enterprises never 
doubted the honorand the justice of the Congress of the United States 
in this matter, and I hope they will not have occasion to doubt its 
justice or its honor now. 

If I understand the question aright there is no way in which the in- 
terests of these people can be absolutely protected except by the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. There- 
ere intend by my vote to support the amendment which he has 
offered. 

I did intend, Mr. President, to go over the ground very fully, but as 
I said before, the Senator from Massachusetts has relieved me from that 
necessity. Ifyou wish to take into consideration who the opponents 
of this amendment are they may be found by reading much that you 
will probably see in the RECORD to-morrow morning, which has been 

resented by the Senator from Massachusetts, and which I might en- 
fangs upon, but I do not think there is any necessity for doing it. 

I find in this record I hold in my hand a great number of affidavits 
made by people who were out in that mining country and absolutely 
employed in the mines at a certain daily compensation. IfI were to 
read the names it would be found that there is scarcely an American 
citizen among them. It seems as though they had really imported 
people for the purpose of entering claims upon this land. A conspiracy 
had practically been formed by a law firm in the city of Washington 
for the purpose of establishing some claim to the land in which they 
were to be a party and receive a partof thebenefit, provided they could 
secure the necessary legislation by Congress to make this possible. 

I hold in my hand a book containing some twenty or thirty affidavits 
by the very parties who had been in the conspiracy with this law firm 
in the city of Washington for the purpose of getting possession of this 
land by pre-emption claims and otherwise, and also forms of the con- 
tracts that were entered into between the law firm and these very in- 
dividuals, in which the law firm was to receive a certain part of the 
compensation. Under the statutes of the United States, I believe, a 
man in making a pre-emption claim is obliged to make oath to the fact 
that he acts for himself and himself alone, but here in this case it seems 
that there were to be two or three claimants. The agent of the law 
firm was to have a quarter interest. It was secured to him by contract, 
The law firm was to have another quarter interest. But I need not go 
over the ground again—the Senator from Massachusetts has covered it 
fully and shown conclusively that the only opposition to this claim of 
the canal company is made in the interest of those who are attempting 
to steal it. They confess that to be successful implies perjury, but 
what of that if they only get the land? 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] appears fair enough upon its face, 
and if there were no objections to the manner in which the lands for 
the canal company had been selected and no objections to the man- 
ner in which homesteads and other entries had been made and the lands 
had been entered at private entry, I think it would be a proper and 
fair thing to be done. I still think it would be better to confirm these 
titles and close the books and leave no occasion for further controversy 
in regard to these lands. Itis not true, as has been said by some Sena- 
tors upon this floor, that if this grant is forfeited these people will be left 
with rights which they can enforce against the General Government. 

A grant of lands was made in 1856 to the State of Michigan to con- 
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struct a road from Marquette to the Wisconsin State line and from On- 
tonagon to the Wisconsin State line. Afterwards a grant of lands was 
made to a railroad company to construct a railroad southerly from Mar- 
quette, and it was provided in the act that the grant was to be in lieu 
of the grant from Marquette to the State line. The islature of 
Michigan authorized the governor to execute a deed of release for the 
lands from Marquette to the Wisconsin State line, and that deed was 
made with authority. 

It was claimed on behalf of the Government by the Secretary of the 
Interior that the grant from Ontonagon to the Wisconsin State line 
should be included also, and the board of control of the State of Mich- 
igan directed the governor in 1870 to execute a deed of release to the 
General Government for the grant from Ontonagon to the Wisconsin 
State line, which he did. Thereupon the General Government pro- 
ceeded to dispose of the lands from Ontonagon to the Wisconsin State 
line which were embraced in the governor’s deed. 

Probably the deed of release was made upon the theory that the ten 
years within which the road should have been completed having elapsed 
the grant was forfeited any way and was already the property of the 
United States. 

The General Government proceeded to dispose of those lands. They 
were sold at private entry and at cash entry, referred to by, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, at a dollar and a quarter an acre, although they 
had not been reoffered forsale. They were disposed of to homestead and 
pre-emption claimants. 

The State of Michigan by its agent—and I think it is true also that 
he was an officer of the canal company, but he acted in the double ca- 
pacity—the State of Michigan by its agent made a selection for the 
canal company of 15,000 acres of land embraced in the grant from On- 
tonagon to the Wisconsin State line. 

This bill does not affect 400,000 acres. This bill has nothing in the 
world to do with the rest of that grant selected for the canal. It only 
has to do with the 15,000 acres that are embraced in the grant from 
Ontonagon to the State line. 

Now, then, comes the Senator from Arkansas and says that the canal 
never was completed properly, and was a fraud; that the lands were 
not authorized by the act to be selected where they were, and that 
they should have been selected next to the canal. 

If the selections were fraudulent, I suppose that the action of the 
State and the action of the Secretary of the Interior would close that 
question up; but Ido not wish, myself, to cut the Government off upon 
that question. Ido not wish to be put in the sttitude of seeking to 
confirm what was claimed to be a fraudulent entry. Then the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts shows that some of these homestead entry- 
men, who were bound to consummate and perfect the title, made a con- 
tract for disposing of the land entered previously with a man who isin 
the gallery looking down upon this discussion, and agreed that they 
would give him a portion of the land if they should enter it, and that 
they went upon these canal lands hoping that the Government would 
forfeit them and they could take them away from the canal company. 

Now, I propose an amendment which, I think, every Senator will 
say is a fair proposition. I propose to treat the lands which were em- 
braced within the governor’s deed from Ontonagon to the Wisconsin 
State line precisely as if the governor’s deed had been made with full 
authority from the State Legislature, and to say that those Jands shall 
be forfeited, and shall be deemed to have been the property ofthe General 
Government from the date of that deed, and leave the entries for the 
canal, the homestead entrymen, and the purchasers at private sale, all 
to deal with the Government upon appeals of their case as against the 
Government upon the supposition that these were public lands at the 
time they made their entries. It confirms no one’s title. It simply 
avoids forfeiting men’s titles over their heads, and restoring the lands 
to the General Government and cutting off all previous titles, which 
our forfeiture bill would do if it were not for the amendment. 

I therefore move to strike out of the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts all after the word ‘‘that’’ and to insert what I send to 
the desk, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Oregon moves to strike out 
and insert, so as to read: 


That that portion of the nt made by the State of Michigan to aid in the 
construction of a railroad from Ontonagon to the Wisconsin State line by an 
act of Congress entitled “An act making a grant of alternate sections of the 
public lands to the State of Michigan to aid in the construction of certain rail- 
roads in said State, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1856, forfeited by 
the first section of this act as between all adverse claims to the same under the 
laws of the United Slates,and as inst the United States and the State of 
Michigan, shall be deemed and held to have been restored to and to have be- 
come a part of the public domain at the date of the execution of the deed of 
yarn s: — lands to the United States by the governor of said State, to wit, 

ugust + 10. 


Mr. BERRY. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Oregon if that 
would not have the effect to confirm to the canal company the 15,000 
acres of land to which the amendment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts alludes? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, sir. a 


XIX. 210 


The Chief Clerk will read the pro- 


Mr. BERRY. Iask the Senator from Oregon if the bill itself does 
not forfeit that land without his amendment? 

Mr. DOLPH. The bill itself would forfeit all the lands within the 
grant adjacent to the uncompleted road. 

Mr. BERRY. Would not that include the 15,000 acres? 

Mr. DOLPH. It would include not only the 15,000 acres, but lands 
that have been sold as homestead lands and entered at private entry. 

Mr. BERRY. Then I ask the Senator from Oregon, if it does not 
have the effect to confirm those lands to the canal company, why not 
allow those 15,000 acres to be forfeited as other lands opposite the 
uncompleted portion of the railroads throughout the country, and let 
the rights of the parties be determined in the courts, without our at- 
tempting to determine them by legislation? 

Mr. DOLPH. Ihave been endeavoring to make the Senator under- 
stand that. I think itis pretty well understood. The governor of the 
State of Michigan, acting under authority of the board of control, ex- 
ecuted a deed of release of these lands to the General Government on 
the 14th of August, 1870. The State of Michigan understood that 
that restored them to the public domain. The United States under- 
stood that they were then a part of the public domain, 

The General Government proceeded to deal with them asif they were 
a part of the public domain, TheState of Michigan selected a portion 
of them as if they were a part of the public domain; and now I say as 
between the General Government and the State of Michigan and these 
parties, no harm can be done by making by law what the parties thought 
they were doing by a deed. I say it does not confirm any title. It 
makes those lands a part of the public domain and leaves the rights of 
parties as to those lands the same as if this act had been passed on the 
14th of August, 1870, at the date of the deed. 

Mr. BLAIR. Ido not wish to interrupt the Senator, but I should 
like to ask him a question. 

Mr. DOLPH. Thereisno confirmation, but, as I said before, it leaves 
their titles to stand as if these had been public lands. 

If these lands have been wrongfully selected and have been patented 
the Secretary of the Interior can to-morrow direct the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to institute a suit to set aside the patents. If they have not been 
patented he can withhold the patents, on the ground, first, that they 
were mineral lands, if he chooses to do so, or that the canal company 
was not entitled to select lands so far away from the canal, or thatthe 
canal company has not earned them by the completion of the canal, or 
for any other reason. If they have been improperly patented a suit 
can be brought to set aside that patent. e 

It is just the same way in regard to entries by homestead entrymen. 
Ifthey have gone there by fraud-and have sworn falsely that they had 
never contracted with Mr. Redington to deed a portion of these lands 
when they obtained title, their titles can be set aside, or their patents 
need not be issued to them. 

The amendment leaves them to adjust their title with the General 
Government upon the theory that this was public land, and therefore 
ought to be treated as such. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Oregon permit me toask him 
a question? 

Mr. BLAIR. I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon a question, 

Mr. DOLPH. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not wish to make a speech, but to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon to an aspect of his amendment which 
occurs to me, whether, if effective at all, it is not necessarily retro- 
active, and whether it can be of any effect if it be retroactive. As I 
understand it, the deed referred to is treated as of no consequence be- 
cause the governor made the deed without authority from the Legis- 
lature, and asI understand the fact. the Legislature never has ratified 
that deed or in any way made it valid by legislation. 

Mr. DOLPH. Probably not. _On the contrary, in 1881, the State 
undertook to grant these same lands to another railroad company. 

Mr. BLAIR. Precisely; so that ifthe governor’s deed was ever invalid 
for lack of ratification or prior authority of the Legislature, it still re- 
mains so; and that being the case, I wish to ask the Senatorif he thinks 
it is possible, first, for Congress to pass an act of forfeiture, which in 
any case would take effect earlier than the date of its passage, and, 
second, whether Congress in this case can possibly have any power to 
pass an act of forfeiture which is valid if that @eed requires the ratifi- 
cation of the Michigan Legislature ? 

Mr. DOLPH. I have no doubt about that. If the deed of the gov- 
ernor to the General Government was invalid, the lands, so far as they 
have not been earned, are subject to the disposal of Congress. Congress 
has power to pass the bill as it came from the committee, and to for- 
feit these lands without taking any notice of what has been done by 
the General Government and by the State of Michigan from the execu- 
tion of that deed to the present time; or it has ample power to say, 
when the Government comes to adjust titles of all the persons who 
have gone on these lands since the date of that deed and who dealt 
with the General Government in regard to them, that their titles shall 
be dealt with upon the theory that the lands were public lands at the 
time the transactions were had. That leaves the rights of every per- 
son to be determined by the courts the same as if the lands had been 
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public lands at the time they entered upon them or at the time they | against the equity and justice of the claim of those who now hold under 


were selected. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator yield to me now for a question? 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to ask him 
a question? 

t. DOLPH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Oregon what 
the effect of his amendment would be on the rights of a homesteader 
who entered upon lands in that tract and cultivated them for from five 
to fifteen years, which lands had been purchased by a cash entryman 
in contravention of law. 

Mr. DOLPH. The homesteader would have the advantage, because 
the question of the right to enter these lands at private entry isa dif- 
ferent question from the right to select them by the canal company and 
from the rights of homestead and pre-emption entry. The private en- 
tries were probably invalid for two reasons: first, because the governor’s 
deed was not sufficient to transfer the title to the General Government, 
and therefore they were the property of the State of Michigan or the 
railroad company, and could not beentered. Butthey were invalid for 
another reason; that is, supposing the present rulings of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to be correct law. They hold that where lands 
have been once offered at public sale, and were, before a grant to a rail- 
road company, subject to private entry, and then are granted to a rail- 
road company, and afterwards the grant is forfeited and the lands re- 
stored to the public domain, they are not subjéct to private entry again 
until they have been again offered at public sale. The trouble is that 
under some of these private entries up there, by some arrangement, 
large tracts of land were entered at a dollar and a quarter an acre, the 
minimum price, under the theory that the moment, on the ground of 
forfeiture, the lands were restored they could be again entered at pri- 
vate entry. - 

I do not think my amendment would infuse any validity into those 
rivate entries, and they are the least meritorious of all these claims. 
‘herefore I think the homestead entryman and the pre-emption entry- 

man would hold against the cash entryman, because the cash entry was 
made in violation of the law and the ruling of the Department, which 
holds that notwithstanding the grant had been surrendered to the Gen- 
eral Government the lands were not subject to private entry, not hav- 
ing been reoffered at public sale. 

Mr. PALMER. If the cash entryman had entered lands in 1871, a 
year after the time limited when these should be considered as lands 
of the United States open tosprivate entry, anda homesteader had made 
his application and taken possession in 1872, would not the cash en- 
tryman under the amendment have the right to the land? 

Mr. DOLPH. No; the amendment does not cover the question as 
to whether the lands were subject to private entry, supposing them to 
have been public lands. it leaves that for some future legislation. 
If Congress in some other bill proposes to confirm those titles, it can do 
it, but this does not doit. Itsimply says that where lands have been 
restored to the public domain they shall not be subject to private en- 
try because they had not been again offered at public sale. That, as I 
said before, is on the supposition that the rulings of the Department 
upon that subject are correct, and those are the uniform rulings, There- 
fore I say to the Senator that the subsequent homestead claimant 
would have the right to the lands, because the first purchase would be 
void; but I understand that in most of those cases the patents are out, 
and before a patent can be issued to a homestead entryman the Gov- 
ernment will have to take some step to set aside the patents which 
have been issued to cash entrymen. But upon the general question my 
amendment would give the homestead and pre-emption entryman an 
advantage over the cash en 

Mr. DAWES obtained the floor. 

Mr, BERRY. Will the Senator from Massachusetts yield to me for 
just one moment? Iasked the Senator from Oregon to yield on two 
occasions, and he declined to do so. 

Mr. DOLPH. I didnot. I intended to yield, but the Senator from 
Michigan had made an unsuccessful attempt to get me to yield before I 
yielded to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR]. I yielded 
to the Senator from New Hampshire first, and then did not observe that 
the Senator from Arkansas had asked me to yield. 

Mr. BERRY. I wished to ask the Senator ifhis amendment would 
have the effect to give either those who claim under the canal com- 

y or the canal com: , the cash entryman, an advantage overthe 
omestead and pre-emption settlers? The general bill forfeits the 
lands anyhow, and I desired to ask what necessity there was for this 
amendment unless it changes the status and gives someone an advan- 
tage that he does not now have? I wished to ask why there isany 
necessity for the adoption of the amendment, because if the general 
bill passes and the forfeiture takes place each of the pesa is left pre- 
cisely in a situation to assert his claim, and those who have the right 
will prevail in court. Then, if you go back and date this forfeiture 
from the time of the conveyance from the governor of Michigan, if it 
does not give some one an advantage I desired to know from the Sena- 
tor from Oregon what the necessity was for placing it on the bill? 

Mr. DAWES. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 

Arkansas and the Senate to the argument which the Senator has made 


the canal company. Suppose all the Senator said about the manner 
in which this corporation had conducted itself in the selection of the 
Jand to be true. So far as the proceedings of that corporation are con- 
cerned, I did call his attention to one feature of it, and that is that 
those were the acts of another corporation, and not of the corporation 
which got its title through a court, and conveyed whatever title it had 
to these purchasers for a valuable consideration in other States. That 
seemed to be to me one answer of that argument of the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Another answer to the Senator’s argument is that all that proceeding 
applied to the first 200,000 acres. The 15,000 acres about which we 
are discussing now lie in the second 200,000 acres that were selected 
afterwards and are not exposed to the allegation which the Senator 
makes, whether true or not. The only objection to the selection of the 
15,000 acres on the score of legality that I have heard is that they were 
not contiguous to the canal. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. DAWES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BERRY. One other objection would be that the lands had prior 
to that time been granted to a railroad and they were included in the 
Ontonagon grant. 

Mr. DAWES. I understand that. I am coming to that. 

Mr. BERRY. Therefore the selection was illegal for that reason, 

Mr. DAWES. I am speaking of the illegality which grows ont of 
the corporation’s conduct, and that does not apply to the 15,000 acres, 
because the 15,000 acres lay in the last 200,000 acres which were granted, 
and they were granted without any specific requirement that they 
should be adjacent to the canal. 

Now the Senator says he thinks they ought to have been adjacent, 
and the report of the majority of the committee of the House from 
which he read says they are inclined to the opinion that they ought 
to have been adjacent. Attorney-General Crittenden decided thatiron- 
ore lands were not included within the term ‘‘ mineral lands,” and 
the subsequent opinion of Attorney-General Williams was that the law 
did not require the lands to be selected adjacent to the canal, so that 
that objection, if the Attorney-General is correct, is removed. 

The Senator says it was an illegal sclection, because the lands had 
been previously granted to a railroad company. That is the defect in 
the title which has come to bona fide purchasers, which we are seekin 
to have confirmed. The lands were granted to a railroad company, aj 
the Supreme Court has decided that, though the railroad never earned 
them, yet the title remained in the railroad company until they were 
declared forfeited. But that is a decision of the Supreme Court since 
this transaction, and nobody went upon that idea, but on the contrary 
idea, that if the railroad company did not earn the lands they were 
not theirs, and the governor of the State went on that idea and sup- 
posed that they had become lands open to selection, and when he was 
authorized to select for the canal he went on and selected them. Sol 
think that answers the argument of the Senator as to the illegality of 
the proceeding up to that time touching the 15,000 acres, leaving what 
he says about the wrong conduct of the president of the old company 
as to the 200,000 acres, true or false, as the case may be. 

As to the effect of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ore- 
gon, I understand it to be this: It declares that these were public 
lands when the governor of Michigan made the deed which is sup 
to have been made without authority. Then it leaves the legality or 
illegality of all subsequent transactions to be determined by the courts. 
If the transactions of the canal company from that date having selec- 
tions made by the governor of Michigan upon lands which all supposed 
then he had a right to make, and which it turns out he had not a right 
to make, this amendment declares that they were open so that he could 
make that selection. 

If from that day all things were legal on the part of the canal com- 
pany, if the land was properly selected, if the canal was properly con- 
structed and there were no frauds, then those who hold under the canal 
company would have a perfect chain of title. If, on the other hand, 
they were fraudulent or defective in title, then they would lose, Then 
would come the question whether the men who claim to be settlers 
could hold the land, and that would depend upon precisely the same 
test, whether the several steps taken by them were with clean hands 
and in conformity to law. If they were, those antecedent steps taken 
by the canal company on the selection of the governor fai and they 
establishing that they had honestly conformed to the law, they would 
hold it. So it leaves between the canal company and those who claim 
to be settlers the question for the court to determine, which of them 
was acting in conformity with law. If it is the elder title of the canal 
company, that would prevail; if it is the subsequent title of the man 
claiming to be a homesteader and he has conformed to the law, he 
would prevail. That I understand to be the meaning. 


The Senator from Arkansas, among other things, says that the com- - 
pany never completed the canal, they never made any harbor, they 
never made any breakwater, and the Senator relies for that statement 
upon a report made twelve or fourteen years after in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, signed by a portion of the committee there. The law re- 
quired that, in order to entitle them to these lands, they should obtain 
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the certificate of the governor of Michigan that they had complied with 
the law, and I want to read that certificate. 

Now, therefore, I, John J. Bagley— 

This was in 1875. We are undertaking to review thirteen years aft- 
erwards the condition of things about which John J, Bagley, governor 
of Michigan, made this certificate. 

Now, therefore, I, John J. ley, or t f do 
KAA: aerea ki J. Bagley, governor of the State of Michigan, 

As the statute required that he should— 

k _ Arer = harbor beve poen ence RA m ogee 4 as required 
Sa) Q ngress, an n conform: ns specifications 
therefor, and do accordingly hereby certify the same As said company. 

My colleague is a better lawyer than I am, and I speak with the 
more confidence when he says that the law makes that conclusive on 
everybody. I have no doubt of it, and I should like to inquire, when 
that goes as a part of the title into the hands of honest 'hasers for 
a valuable consideration, who can go back of it? But whether that 
can be done or not, thisis twelve or thirteen yearsafter that statement. 
We are legislating upon a conclusion come to by a portion of this com- 
mittee, which at best says ‘‘we are only inclined to this opinion.” 

Mr. BERRY. Iwish to ask the Senator from Massachusetts, if he is 
correct that the certificate of the governor is conclusive in point of law 
and would be so held in a court of justice, whether he says we can not 
go behind it toshow that there was fraud in theselection of these lands? 
If that be admitted to be true, Iask the Senator, if these parties from 
some other cause have failed to get a legal title and come here and ask 
equity, ask the Congress of the United States to grant them a simple 
equity, being afraid to rely on their legal title—Lask him if that would 
not be admitted here or anywhere else as proof to show that there was 
fraud in the original transaction, and that they had no equity that Con- 

was bound to respect? 

Mr. DAWES. My answer is this: If the title to the land at the 
time we are discussing it was held by a party toa fraudulent certifi- 
cate, all that would be true. If by fraud on the part of the party now 
holding the land he had obtained such a certificate, that would be true; 
but that certificate is as much a partùòf the chain of title as a formal 
deed of a prior grantor in the hands of these purchasers, who are 
homesteaders, though not technically homesteaders under the law, but 
residents upon the land, cultivators of the farms purchased of this 
sg age os this record title. 

Mr. BERRY. Iwasgoing toask oneotherquestion. The Senatorsays 
that my proposition is correct, but he claims that this is an exception 
toit. Iask him asa lawyer if Congress granted certain specific lands, 
a specific number of acres of land nearest the canal, and other lands 
were notoriously selected, would not the purchasers be held to have 
notice of that act of Congress, and could they come in and claim to be 
innocent purchasers ? 

Mr. DAWES. That is assuming, in the Senator’s opinion, that they 
should have been so selected, although not required by statute. 

Mr. BERRY. By the first act they were absolutely required to make 
the selections contiguous to the canal. 

Mr. DAWES. But these 15,000 acres we are discussing about were 
not part of the first selection. 

Mr. BERRY. ‘They were part of the second selection. 

Mr. DAWES. Iknow, but the act providing for the second selection 
was silent as to the locality of the land. 

Mr. BERRY. But these lands were not subject to selection, because 
they had been, prior to that time, granted to another corporation, and 
hence they were not subject, under the law, to this selection. 

One other question. The Senator, as I understood him, said that if 
the amendment of the Senator from Oregon should be adopted all 
these rights would be determined. I assert, and have asserted before, 
that the bill as it came from the committee simply forfeits this land 
tothe Government of the United States, and does not undertake to 
affect the rights of any party as they now stand, and if the party of 
whom he speaks, the canal company, has superior rights, why not leave 
those rights to the courts of the country ? 

Why ask the Congress of the United States to intervene ina disputed 
matter of this kind, where homesteaders and pre-emption men are con- 
cerned? I say that if any person is entitled to the protection of Con- 
gress over and above others it is the man who settled there as a home- 
steader, the man who has taken pre-emption and made his home and 
raised his family on that land, rather than the canal company. Why 
not let them take their chances in the courts of the country instead of 
seeking to give them an advantage through an act of Congress? 

Mr. DAWES. The difference between the Senator from Arkansas 
and the Senator from Oregon is this: The Senator from Arkansas pro- 

to forfeit the lands as of to-day to the United States with these 
omestead claimants upon the land, and the Senator from Oregon pro- 
poses to forfeit them as of the day when they were selected by the gov- 
ernor of Michigan, supposing that the company had a title. The com- 
pany sold the lands to obtain funds to build the canal, and they are in 
the hands of innocent bona fide holders who are holding them now. 
That is the difference between the two. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Task the Senator to give way for a moment. 

Mr. PLUMB. Before the motion is put I wish to have it under- 


stood that the bill shall come up to-morrow at the conclusion of the 
morning business. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I hope the motion to adjourn will be withheld 
for a moment. 

Mr. PLUMB. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may come up 
at the conclusion of the morning business to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas asks unan- 
imous consent that the consideration of the pending bill, Senate bill 
1430, may be resumed to-morrow at the conclusion of the formal morn- 
ing business. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Expecting that I may be called away from the 
Senate to-morrow or perhaps on Friday, and may not be here when 
certain amendments that I desire to propose to this bill will be in order, 
I wish to submit them, and before doing so tostate the reason why, in 
my opinion, the bill should be thus amended. 

This bill, unfortunately, is encumbered by a good deal of matter that 
seems to me to be extraneous to it, and the Senate for several days 
appears to have resolved itself into a sort of subcommittee upon the 
much-vexed question as to what is right with reference to the Michigan 
canal grant. 

I think it unfortunate that this great diversity of opinion should ex- 
ist as to the law and the facts, and that the proper measure of relief 
should not have been considered by the Committee on Public Lands 
separate and apart from this bill. 

This bill in several of its sections, those reported from the commit- 
tee and those which have been already adopted by the Committee of 
the Whole, proposes that, where there is a loss of title by a purchaser 
by reason of the failure of the grant to the railroad company, there shall 
be recovery against the United States to a certain degree, or rather that 
the purchaser may buy of the United States the land, the title to which 
has been forfeited, at the rate of $2.50 per acre. 

I greatly fear that in the construction of this act the courts may hold 
that that would be action operating for the benefit of the grantor as well 
as the grantee, and that it might be construed that the purchaser whose 
title had failed would not have his common-law remedy against the 
railroad grantor for the purchase-price that he had paid and interest 
from the date of the payment; and, therefore, when it shall be in order, 
I hope that this amendment may be adopted to the bill: 

Nothing in this act contained shall be construed as in any manner affecting 
any cause of action existing in favor of any purchaser st his grantor for 
breach of any covenant of title. 

I ask that that may be printed and that at the proper time if may 
be considered. 

Mr. HOAR. With my friend’s permission, I ask that my amend- 
ment may also be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be printed. 

Mr. MANDERSON. On the 3d day of March, 1887, there was ap- 
proved an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the adjustment of land 
grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads and for 
the forfeiture of unearned lands, and for other purposes.” This act 
had most valuable provisions designed for the protection of those who 
had purchased of the land-grant railroad companies where title had 
faiied; and I fear also that if this bill shall become a law, ATES 
with the amendments proposed by the Senator from Florida [ Mr. CALL], 
it will operate to a certain extent asa repeal of that act of March 3, 
1887. I donot think that would be the desire of the Senate, and I 
therefore propose this farther amendment: 

Nothing in this act contained shall be construed as limiting the rights granted 
purchasers or settlers by the act approved March 3, 1887, entitled *‘An act to 
provide for the adjustment of land grants made by Congress to aid in the con- 
truction of railroads, and for the forfeiture of unearned lands, and for other pur- 
poses,” or as repealing, altering, or amending said act. 

Mr. CALL. The Senator will allow me a word? 

Mr. MANDERSON,. Certainly. 

Mr. CALL. My amendment is only intended to be operative as to 
the grants in the State of Florida, and is intended altogether for the 
protection of actual settlers and homesteaders there. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It may be that I have misconceived the oper- 
ation of the proposed amendment of the Senator from Florida. I knew 
that there was one amendment which was particularly applicable to 
the State he represents in part, but it seems to me there was also a gen- 
eral amendment proposed by him that might have the effect I have 


suggested. 

I will say, Mr. President, that I have submitted both these amend- 
ments to the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, and he thinks 
with me that they are desirable amendments to this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendments will be 


printed. 
LIGHT-HOUSE AT GOOSE ROCKS, MAINE. 


Mr. FRYE. I have an especial reason for asking that the pending 
bill may be informally laid aside, and that the Senate consider Order 
of Business 995, Senate bill 2506. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Maine asks unan- 
imous consent that the pending business be informally laid aside to 
enable him to move the consideration of Senate bill 2506. 


All the amendments proposed will 
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There being no objection, the bill (S. 2506) for the establishment of 
a light-house, fog-signal, and day-beacon in the vicinity of Goose 
Rocks, Fox Island Thoroughfare, Maine, was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with an 
amendment, which was, at the end of the bill, to insert: 


And said $35,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary for said purposes, is 
hereby appropriated out of moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


So as to read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there be established at or near Goose Rocks, at the en- 
trance to Fox Island Thoroughfare, on the coast of Maine, a light-house and 
fog-signal, and that there be established at or near Channel Rock, in the vicin- 
iz of Goose Rocks, a day-beacon, the cost of which shall not exceed the sum of 

,000, including the cost of the sites, and said $35,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary for said purposes, is hereby appropriated out of moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

CONFERENCE WITH SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. Frye, Mr. DOLPH, and 
Mr. BROWN conferees on the part ot the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments to the bill (H. R. 1473) author- 
izing the President of the United States to arrangea conference between 
the United States of America and the Republics of Mexico, Central and 
South America, Hayti, San Domingo, and the Empire of Brazil. 

VISITORS TO WEST POINT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore designated Mr. Hoar, and Mr. JONES 
of Arkansas, to attend the annual examination of cadets at the United 
States Military Academy. 

VISITORS TO NAVAL ACADEMY. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. PADDOCK and Mr, 

WALTHALL to attend the annual examination at the Naval Academy. 


UNDERGROUND TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE WIRES. 
Mr. VEST. I move that a letter from the Secretary of War be 
rinted, transmitted to the Senate April 16, 1888, and referred to the 
mmittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, being a report of the 
officer in charge of the public buildings and grounds in the District of 
Columbia, relative to underground telegraph and telephone wires. By 
some inadvertence the motion to print was not made. In the motion 
I desire not to include the maps, but simply the report and accompany- 
ing documents. 
‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order to print will be made, ex- 
cluding the maps. 
LOSSES BY POSTMASTERS. 
Mr. MITCHELL submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1158) for the relief of Louis 
Jacobson, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill and agree to the same with an amendment as follows, namely: In lieu 
of the part posed to be inserted in the amendment of the Senate insert the 
following: That the act entitled "An act authorizing the Postmaster-General 
to adjust certain claims of postmasters for loss by burglary, fire, or other una- 
voidable casualty,” approved March 17, 1882, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“That the Postmaster-General be, and heis hereby, authorized to investigate 
all claims of postmasters for the loss of money-order funds, postal funds, postage 
stamps, stamped envelopes, newspaper wrappers, and postal-cards belonging to 
the United States in the hands of such POr ERE resulting from burglary, 
fire, or other unavoidable casualty, and if he shall determine that such loss re- 
sulted from no fault or negligence on the part of such postmasters, to pay tosuch 
postmasters, or credit them with the amount so ascertained to have n lost or 
destroyed, and also to credit masters with the amount of any remittance of 
eae Boge funds or postal funds made by them in compliance with the in- 
structions of the Postmaster-General, which shall have been lost orstolen while 
in transit by mail from the office of the remitting postmaster to the office desig- 
nated as his depository, or after arrival at such oposa office and before the 
eer wnreievd atsuch depository office has become responsible therefor: Provided, 

hat no claim exceeding the sum of $2,000 shall be paid or credited until after 
the facts shall have been ascertained by the Postmaster-General and reported 
to Con; together with his recommendation thereon and an appropriation 
made lor: And provided further, That this act shall not embrace any claim 
for losses as aforesaid which accrued more than fifteen years prior to March 17, 
1882; and all such claims must be presented to the Postmaster-General within 
six months from such Jatter date, except claims for postal funds, which may be 
received, considered, and allowed, if presented within six months after the 
sage of this act, in cases where the postmaster had, at or about the time of the 
loss, made report thereof to the Post-Office Department, or to an ins ror 
special spont of the ent; and no claim for losses which may hereafter 
accrue shall be allowed unless presented within six months from the time the 
loss occurred, 

“Src. 2. That it is hereby made the duty of the Postmaster-General to report 
oa action herein to Congress annually, with his reasons therefor in each partic- 
ular case. 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment to the title 
of the bill and agree to the same, JOHN H, es 


S. W. T. LANHAM 
JAMES H. BLOUNT, 
LAIDLAW, 


WG 
Managers on the part of the House of Representatives, 
The report was concurred in. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

Mr. PALMER. I renew my motion that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before submitting the motion the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumes consideration of the 
unfinished business, being the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Animal Industry, and to facilitate the expor- 
tation of live-stock and their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia and other diseases among domestic animals, and for other 
purposes. The Senator from Michigan moves that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, April 26, 1888, at 12 
o’clock m, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, April 25, 1888. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 

On motion of Mr. DOCKERY, the reading of so much of the Journal 
of the proceedings of yesterday as related to the introduction of bills 
and resolutions was dispensed with. The remainder of the Journal 
was read and approved. 

UNITED STATES {OURT-HOUSE AND POST-OIFFICE, UTICA, N. Y. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with inclosures, recommending that an appropriation be 
made for the expenses of paving in front of the United States court- 
house and post-office at Utica, N. Y.; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

BARRACKS, WILLETS POINT, NEW YORK. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting an estimate of an appropriation for the con- 
struction of barracks at Willets Point, New York; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

B. G. KIMBROUGH VS. THE UNITED STATES. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assist- 
ant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the findings 
of fact in the case of B. G. Kimbrough rs. The United States; which 
was referred to the Committee on War Claims, 

PRESERVATION OF WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the chair- 
man of the joint commission for the completion of the Washington 
Monument, transmitting resolutions of the commission in relation to 
the protection and preservation of the monument; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Library, and ordered to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fallows: 

To Mr. WILKINS, for two weeks, on account of important business, 

To Mr. WHITING, of Michigan, for two days, on account of import- 
ant business. 

To Mr. PAYSON, until further notice, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. DIBBLE, for ten days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. PHELPs, for one week, on uccount of important business. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PORTLAND, OREGON. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (H. R. 1761) for the 
relief of the First National Bank of Portland, Oregon, for money ad- 
vanced the Oregon Iron Works, the contractor in building the United 
States revenue-cutter Thomas Corwin, with the Senate amendments 
thereto; which were referred to the Committee on Claims, 


PUBLIC BUILDING, KEY WEST, FLA. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (S. 218) to change 
the limit of appropriation for the public building at Key West, Fla.; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

By unanimous consent, the Committee on the Territories was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of bills of the following titles, 
erroneously referred to it, and they were referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands: 

A bill (H. R. 8066) to divide the Bismarck land district in Dakota 
and to create an additional land district therein; 

A bill (H. R. 6736) to enable the city of Aberdeen to acquire certain 
real estate within its limits, and for other purposes. 

POSTMASTERS’ CLAIMS FOR LOSSES BY BURGLARY, ETC. 

Mr. LANHAM. Irise to present a privileged report—the report of 
the committee of conference on the bill (H. R. 1158) for the relief of 
Louis Jacobson. 

The Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the di eing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1158) for the relief of Louis 
Jacobson, having met, after full and free conference have torecommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement tothe amendment of the Senate 
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to the bill and agree to the same with an amendment as follows, namely: In 
lieu of the part proposed to be inserted in the amendment of the Senate insert 
the following: That the act entitled * An act authorizingthe Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to adjust certain claims of postmasters for loss by burglary, fire, or other 
unavoidable casualty,” approved March 17, 1882, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 
~ That the Postmaster-General be, and he is austi authorized to investigate 
all claims of postmasters for the loss of money-order funds, postal funds, postage- 
risa Re apee envelopes, newspaper wrappers, and postal-cards belonging to 
the United States, in the hands of such postmasters, resulting from burglary, 
fire, or other unavoidable casualty, and if he shall determine that such loss re- 
sulted from no fault or negligence on the part of such postmasters, to pay tosuch 
postmasters or credit them with the amount so ascertained to havg been lost 
or destroyed, and also to credit postmasters with the amount of any ttance 
of money-order funds or postal funds made by them in compliance with thein- 
structions of the Postmaster-General which shall have been lost or stolen while 
in transit by mail from the office of the remitting postmaster to the office desig- 
nated as his depository or after arrival at such depository office and before the 
tmaster at such depository office has become responsible therefor: Provided, 
hat no claim exceeding the sum of $2,000 shall be paid or credited until after 
the facts shall have been ascertained by the Postmaster-General and reported 
to Congress, together with his recommendation thereon, and an appropriation 
made therefor: And provided further, That this act shall not embrace any claim 
for losses as aforesaid which acerued more than fifteen years prior to March 17, 
1882, and all such claims must be presented to the Postmaster-General within 
six months from such latter date, except claims for funds, which may be re- 
ceived, considered, and allowed if presented within six months after the pas- 
sage of this act, in cases where the postmaster had, at or about the time of the 
loss, made report thereof to the Post-Office Department or to an ins ror 
special agent of the Department; and no claim for losses which may hereafter 
accrue shall be allowed unless presented within six months from the time the 


loss occurred, 
“Sec. 2. That it is hereby made the duty of the Postmaster-General to report 
ae come herein to Congress annually, with his reasons therefor in each par- 
icular case," 
And the Senate agree to the same, 
‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment to the title 
of the bill; and agree to the same, 
S. W, T. LANHAM, 
JAMES H. BLOUNT, 
W. G. LAIDLAW, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
JOHN H. MITCHELL, 
PHILETUS SAWYER, 
JOHN H. REAGAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senats. 


The accompanying statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House submit the following statement: 

This was a bill for the relief of postmaster for the loss of certain postal funds, 
The Senate amended the bill so as to change it into an amendment of the act of 
March 17, 1882, entitled “ An act authorizing the Postmaster-General to adjust 
<a claims of postmasters for loss by burglary, fire,or other unavoidable 
casualty.” 

Under this act no provision is made for the loss of “ postal funds.” The bill 
as now agreed upon includes postal funds and allows the Postmaster-General 
to credit postmasters with the amount of venta, ined or postal funds lostafter 
the arrival thereof at the depository office and before the postmaster at such 
depository office has become responsible therefor. 

Another change made in the existing law by the bill is that claims for postal 
funds may be received, considered, and allowed, if presented within six months 
after passage of the bill, in cases where the postmaster had, at or about the time 
of the loss, made report thereof to the Post-Office Department orto an inspector 
orspecial agent of the Department, and that no claim for losses which may here- 
after accrue shall be allowed unless presented within six months from the time 
the loss occurred. 

The bill in the shape now submitted meets the approval of the Postmaster- 
ee to whom the matter was submitted before the conference upon the 


; Respectfully, ete., 

S. W. T. LANHAM, 

JAMES H. BLOUNT, 

W. G. LAIDLAW. 
Managers on the part of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the report of the 
committee of conference. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This is a very short bill, and I hope it will be now 
read as proposed to be amended. 

Mr. LANHAM. The conference report, which has been read, in- 
cludes the text of the bill exactly as agreed upon by the conference 
committee. It is substantially the draught of a bill submitted by the 
Postmaster-General, and meets hisapproval. The measure is designed 
to cover an omission in the existing statutes with reference to postal 
funds, and also to increase the length of time within which claims of 
this character may be presented from three months to six months, 
The statement of the managers on the part of the House, which fully 
explains the scope and purpose of the bill as now agreed upon, has just 
been read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is it understood that the measure now recom- 
mended is substantially the bill as amended by the Senate? a 

Mr. LANHAM. It is the bill as amended by the Senate, with 
some modifications suggested by the Postmaster-General. 

The report of the conference committee was agreed to. 

Mr. LANHAM moved to reconsider the vote by which the conference 
report was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MRS. JULIET G. HOWE. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. CHIPMAN, Mr. 
FRENCH, and Mr. MORRILL as conferees on the part of the House upon 
the bill (S. 300) granting a pension to Mrs. Juliet G. Howe. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 


they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the following 
titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 6894) making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889; 

A bill (H. R. 4964) to prevent any person or persons in the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown from making books and pools on the re- 
sult of trotting or running races, or boat races; 

A bill (H. R. 1406) to provide for the sale of certain New York In- 
dian Jands in Kansas; 

A bill (H. R. 4365) to authorize the construction of an arsenal for the 
manufacture of ordnance and ordnance stores for the use of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, at Columbia, Tenn. ; 

A bill (S. 293) granting a pension to Mrs. Arabella Coddington; 

A bill (S. 173) granting a pension to Henry B. Very; 

A bill (S. 2172) authorizing the Kansas City, Texarkana and Gulf 
Perak Company to bridge the Red and Little Rivers, in the State of 


A bill (s. 679) granting a pension to Henry Stafford; 

A bill (S. 2085) to provide for protecting the navigation of the Illi- 
nois River by extending the system of beacon-lights to said river; and 

A bill (S. 1431) for establishinga line of lights and otheraids to navi- 
gation to guide into Charlotte Harbor, Florida. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Mr. NEAL, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 7312) for the erection of a 
public building at Newburgh, N. Y.; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

MRS, AURELIA P. HALL, 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 9487) granting a pen- 
sion to Mrs. Aurelia P. Hall; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, MOUNT VERNON, ILL. 

Mr. POST, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 8837) for the erection of a public 
building at Mount Vernon, Ill.; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

TARIFF. 


Mr. MILLS. Iask unanimous consent that the morning hour for 
the presentation of reports be dispensed with, and that gentlemen 
having reports may file them at the Clerk’s desk, and have them re- 
oak and entered on the Journal as though presented under the regu- 

r call. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. MILLS. I now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the consideration of the tariff bill. Pending that motion, I 
ask unanimous consent that the House take a recess to-day from 
5 o’clock till 8 o’clock p. m., the evening session to be devoted exclu- 
sively to debate on the tariff bill, 

Mr. DUNHAM. I object. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then I ask unanimous consent that there may be: 
a recess from 5 o’clock till 8 o'clock to-day, the evening session to be 
devoted to the consideration of bills reported from the Committee on 
Territories, 

Mr. KEAN. I object. 

The motion of Mr. MILLS, that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to resume the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill, was then agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
revenue, 


Mr.BYNUM. Mr. Chairman,the bill under discussion demands, and 
will no doubt receive, that careful and intelligent consideration which 
the importance of the subject requires. It affects the interests and the 
welfare of all classes, industries, and sections. The power to levy and 
collect revenues is primary to the maintenance and preservation of gov- 
ernments, and when laid with an even hand and restricted within the 
bounds of just and economical expenditure has never been questioned; 
but when it has been exercised with a discriminating hand and to such 
an extent that more was exacted than could be properly used, murmurs 
and discontent have arisen. No people, in the enjoyment of full po- 
litical power, will long submit to a system of taxation which impoy- 
erishes one class or industry for the enrichment of another. 

By the Constitution power has been conferred upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to levy and collect revenues to pay the debts and to provide 
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for the common defense and general welfare. On the 1st day of next 
July our present system and rate of taxation will have yielded a sum 
over and above these requisites of nearly $140,000,000. Adhering to 
that construction of the Constitution which has always been cardinal 
with the Democratic party and from which no people in the enjoyment 
of free government can safely depart, I believe that this excessive tax- 
ation is not only detrimental to our welfare, but that no warrant for 
its maintenance anywhere exists, and that it is our duty to bring it 
within certain limitations of constitutional power. The withdrawal of 
this large sam of money from the channels of trade for any period of 
time will excite the apprehensions of the people and result in a con- 
traction of values and of credits that will swallow up in bankruptcy 
our most active and energetic men. To apologize for this condition of 
affairs is a mockery, to defend it isacrime. We can not longer escape 
the responsibility which rests upon us without arousing the indignation 
of an op d people. 

The time has passed when a majority of this House can refuse tocon- 
sider a bill for the reduction of taxes, The time has passed when the 
enacting clause of ameasure forthe reduction of revenues can be stricken 
out. The time hasconte when this question must besquarely met and 
an honest effort made to reform the tariff. 

Iam free to confess that the bill presented does not meet my unqual- 
ified approval. I believe that duties upon imports should he levied and 
collected at all times to meet the current ordinary expenses of the Goy- 
ernment, and that extraordinary ag Spee should be met by the collection 
of internal revenues so far as can be reasonably done. Holding these 
views, if left untrammeled, I would retain our present internal system 
of taxation, or somuch thereof as might be necessary, until the last ob- 
ligation growing out of the late war was paid. Mindful, however, of 
the diversified interests of this great country, of its varied climate, its 
discriminating soil, and its multifarious industries, I am willing to meet 
the representatives of every section in a spirit of compromise and join 
in the construction and passage of a measure which concedes something 
to thesentiments of every class and to the productions of every locality. 

That the present law fixing duties upon imports is onerous; that it 
was framed by partial hands, in the spirit of favoritism and selfishness, 

„there is abundant proof. We are, however, met with the statement 
thatit encourages Americanindustries, protects the wages of American 
labor, and furnishes a home market for the farmer’s products; that a 
modification of it will result in the destruction of ourindustries, cause 
a reduction of wages, and impair the farmer’s market. 

I shall pass the question of favoritism, ignore the fact that one in- 
dustry, under the present law, is compelled to pay tribute to another, 
and accept the issue as tendered by the opponents of this or any meas- 
ure for the reduction of duties upon imports. 

I am willing to answer to that great body of intelligent wage-workers 
that I have the honor to represent, as to whether I have been true to 
their interests when I stood upon this floor pleading for cheaper ma- 
terials for them to work up and a larger market in which to sell their 

roducts. Iam willing to answer to the manufacturers of fifty mill- 
ka of products and to abide by their judgment as to whether I have 
been faithful to their interests in advocating the passage of a measure 
which will open to them the markets of Sonth America and Austral- 
asia. Iam willing to answer to fifteen thousand farmers as to whether 
I have been true to their interests in demanding a reduction of taxes 
upon everything they consume. 

Will areduction of dutiesnecessarily cause a reduction of wages? No 
greater fallacy was ever asserted. Labor does not receive all or any 
great portion of the protection given by the present law. The protec- 
tion upon cotton goods runs from 42.30 per cent. to 73.31 per cent., 
and yet the labor cost in these manufactures only runs from 12.57 per 
cent. to 37 per cent, The protection on woolen goods runs from 52.07 
per cent, to 89.94 per cent., and yet the labor cost in these manufac- 
tures only runs from 16.36 per cent. to 31.25 per cent. 

‘Wages neither rise above nor fall below thestandard. The standard 
is not fixed by the manufacturers in proportion to the rate of duties 
imposed, but is fixed by the prices paid in all the avocations and by 
the opportunities in independent pursuits, The only effect of a duty 
upon imports, so far as wages are involved, is that it enables the man- 
ufacturer to pay the standard of wages already existing. 

`A duty that adds to the cost of an article more than a compensation 
for the difference in the cost of labor enables the manufacturer to in- 
crease the price above that limit, which the laborer in return as acon- 
sumer is compelled to pay, and thus he is robbed of the protection he 
is said to have received while making it. Wages have always been 
higher in this country than in the thickly-settled and over-populated 
countries of Europe. Our boundless territory and free institutions af- 
ford such opportunities as to develop the greatest energy, the highest 
skill and intelligence, and wherever these are found labor is more val- 
uable, and therefore commands higher wages. It has been stated, and 
not contradicted, that in 1882 each laborer in manufacturing industries 
in the United States produced $1,523 worth of products, while for the 
same year each laborer in Great Britain produced only $778 worth, 
These figures prove that American labor is equally as cheap as British 
labor at double the wages. American manufacturers can pay much 


` 


higher wages than their European competitors and still have cheaper 
r, 


The tendency of wages since 1860, it is true, has been upward, but 
not as a result of protection; because the same increase has taken place 
in Great Britain under free trade. France has a ‘‘ protective’? tariff, 
and yet wages are lower in France than in England. Germany has 
still higher ‘‘ protection,” and yet wages in Germany are lower than 
in France, and far below what they are in England. 

What is labor? Why is it that capitalists construct mills, purchase 
materials, and employ Jaborers to work the same up? It is because 
by combining the materials and the labor he produces something for 
which there is a market and which he can sell at a profit. When he 
sells the product he sells the materials and the labor that he has pur- 
chased and sells both at a profit. By combining the materials and 
labor he has a product for which there is a demand. If there is no 
demand for his product, if the market has been supplied, he at once 
closes his factory, stops the purchase of materials, and disc: es his 
employés. Labor is as much.a commodity, selling in the market, as 
the materials tobe worked up. If there is a great demand for the prod- 
uct, there isa great demand for the materials and for the labor nec- 
essary to manufacture it. If the price of materials goes up, wages go 
up. If labor is but a commodity selling in the market, its price is reg- 
ulated solely by supply and demand. If the demand is great, wages 
will go up; if it issmall, wages will godown. Itrequiresno argument 
to convince laboring men that in a community where a large number 
are out of work and seeking employment that wages will be low and 
work hard to obtain. Competition will force them down to the lowest 
standard of living in spite of organization. But when there is work 
for all, when two employers are alter one laborer instead of two labor- 
ers being after one employer, wages will be high. 

It will not be gainsaid that for some years there has been great com- 
petition between our wage-workers. It was this competition that forced 
them to organize to protect their interests and preserve their inde- 
pendence, Why is it that there isso much unrest amongst the labor- 
ing classes? Why have they been compelled to organize unions, brother- 
hoods, and assemblies? 

The advocates of protection tell us that the country has grown rich 
under this system. True it has grown rich; but where is the wealth ? 
In the hands of the few, while poverty abides in the homes of the many. 
Why is it that the great masses of the people have no share in the wealth 
that has been wrought by their hands? Of what benefit is it to us, as 
a nation, to pour millions into the coffers of the few when it only in- 
creases their power for greater extortions from the many? These are 
questions that demand our consideration. 

Tt is true that we have made great progress during the last quarter of 
a century. We have invented more labor-saving machinery and know 
better how to use it than any nation in the world. Mr. Wright, the 
Commissioner of Labor, in his first annual report, informs us that in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements machinery has displaced fully 
50 per cent. of muscular labor. In the manufacture of small-arms one 
man now accomplishes as much, in turning and fitting stock, as fifty 
formerly did. In the manufacture of boots and shoes one man can now 
perform as much work by the use of machinery as seven formerly did 
withoutit. In the manufacture of carriages and wagons, of paper, of 
saws, of tobacco, and, substantially, of everything, the same proportion 
of muscular labor has been displaced by the invention and use of ma- 
chinery. It is claimed that one man now accomplishes as much work 
in manufactures with the aid of machinery as seven formerly did with- 
outit. The invention of machinery was not the resultof a high tariff. 
but of the protection afforded by our patent laws. 

While we have been increasing our productive capacity by the in- 
vention of machinery we have increased the number of our laborers over 
30 per cent. by immigration. What, then, is our condition to-day? 
Upon one hand we have invented labor-saving machinery and upon the 
other we have been receiving large acquisitions of laborers from foreien 
countries until to-day we can produce more than we can consume. My 
object in calling attention to the inventions of machinery and the large 
immigration is not to find fault with either. Iam in favor of stimu- 
lating the genius of our people; I am in favor of receiving the honest, 
able-bodied immigrant who comes here to find shelter from the tyran- 
nies and oppressions of his native land. My purpose in-calling atten- 
tion to them is to establish a fact upon which to construct, if I am able, 
a logical argument. 

While we have by these methods increased the number and capacity 
of our laborers until they are able to produce, in many lines, more than 
‘we can consume, we have been constructing a wall around our coast 
which, year by year, month by month, and day by day, restricted more 
closely their market within our own boundaries. 

As our surplus increased our market has decreased. We have had for 
some years what we have denominated overproduction, a surplus of 
labor. 

We are told, however, that it is not so much from overproduction 
as from underconsumption from which we are suffering. is is par- 
tially true. Ourlaboring classes do not consume as much as they should, 
but whatisthereason? Anoverproduction inevitably resultsin under- 
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consumption. Our laboring classes are not only our great fe pro- 
ducers, but are also our great body of consumers. Give to a laboring 
man a dollar a day and he supports his family and lives upon it; how 
he does it is difficult for us to say, but he has to; itis all he has. Give 
him $2 a day and he lives just twice as well; he lives in a more com- 
fortable house, his table is supplied with a greater variety of food, his 
children go to school and his wife to church better clothed, but he 
saves nothing. Few wage-workersare able to lay up anything; they do 
welltokeepeven, Withau enlarged production and arestricted market 
what takes place. Our manufactories run nine, ten, or eleven months, 
as the case may be, upon an average, when a sufficient supply is pro- 
duced for a whole year, when the doors are closed and the operatives 
are discharged to await the revival of the market. 

The very moment the operatives are thrown out-of employment then 
comes underconsumption. When ont of work they are out of means 
and out of credit. Their standard of living at once falls to the very 
lowest point. We have all witnessed just such results time and again 
in this country in the last few years. With our garners filled to over- 
flowing and our mills ee with goods we have seen laboring men 
and their families, for the want of work, suffering for food and shiverin 
for clothing, and this the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS 
calls protecting American labor. - 

Mr. FUNSTON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BYNUM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FUNSTON. But a moment ago you placed labor upon the 
market as an article to be bought and sold, like pumpkins or corn. 
What can you expect but that it should take its chances in the market 
like those articles? 

Mr. BYNUM. The remedy is that you must give the laborers a mar- 
ket in which to sell their surplus products. Give them that market 
and they will maintain the standard of wages the year round; but 
you take that market away from them, and necessarily there is no means 
of disposing of this surplus, and their labor becomes valueless to that 
extent. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Whatis to prevent them selling that surplus now? 

Mr. BYNUM. I will show you what before I get through. That 
is just the line of argument that I intended to pursue. 

Mr. COX. They can not sell unless there is some one to buy. 

Mr. BYNUM. No, they can not; and that is just what I propose to 
show. You have deprived them of a market, and there is no means 
by which they can dispose of their surplus Jabor after supplying the 
home markets. You have deprived them of foreign markets by giving 
their competitors great advantages in the cost of materials to be 
worked up. 

I have witnessed just such protection as this until I have seen the 
officer walk into the humble home, carry the furniture out upon the 
street, and then compel the mother and children to abandon their shelter 
while he closed and fastened the doors, because the rent was unpaid. 
And what does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] and 
the gentleman from Maine[Mr, REED] offer to the laboring men to re- 
lieve them from their distresses and the distresses of their families? 
Cheap tobacco and cheaper whisky. Away withsuch protection. Give 
to American labor cheap materials to work and it will, after supplying 
the demand at home, load American ships with its surplus products, 
transport them across the seas, and fill the marts of every civilized coun- 
try in the world. Give to American labor a chance; give to it equal 
facilities and equal opportunities, and it will take care of itself at home 
and abroad. [Applause. ] 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Before the gentleman leaves that branch of the 
subject I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. BYNUM. I will yield to the gentleman with pleasure, 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Iwould like the gentleman from Indiana, since 
he has undertaken to deal with this branch of the subject so fully, to 
harmonize, if he can, his statements about the law of supply and de- 
mand with that of overproduction to which he refers, y in 
respect to its influence on the rate of wages. I must confess that Iam 
not able to do it, and I see that he has given the subject considerable 
care, and I know the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum] has given 
thought and attention to the question. 

Mr, BYNUM. Mr, Chairman, if I had time to fully present all the 
facts bearing upon this question, which I can only partially present in 
my time, I should be very glad to discuss the point with the gentleman 
from New York. But the gentleman from New York knows that in 
the cities of this country, where laborers are gathered in large numbers, 
the price of wages has gone down until the condition of the laboring 
classes has become such as to produce strike after strike, in the last, 
few years, with a view, if possible, to better their condition. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I may grant.so, and that is the reason I have 
asked the gentleman from Indiana now to bring some harmony between 
the economic laws, to which he is referring, of demand and supply and 
this overproduction, which he says brings wages down. I wish him 
to show some connection between them, as he seems to be pursuing his 

ent in that line, 
. BYNUM. I can not yield for the gentleman to make a speech. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I do not propose to make a speech, but I would 
like to have the gentleman harmonize his statements on this point. 


Mr. BYNUM. Nor can I go into the whole question of political 
economy as involved in this subject. I could not do it in two, three, 
or eyen four hours, Ishould be very glad, as I have said, to follow out 
this train of thought and show the gentleman its effect fully upon 
labor; but I propose to follow ont the same line that I have been pur- 
suing, and think I will convince the gentleman before I conelude that 
there is no want of harmony in my argument, and that he will find it 
sufficiently connected to occupy most of his time in answering. [Ap- 
plause on Democratic side. ] 

American labor to-day is carrying upon its back burdens which the 
labor of no other country could stand. What elements do manufact- 
urers compute to carry on successful production? First, the plant; 
second, the materials; third, the labor; and, fourth, the selling price. 
What does he control? Thecostofplant? No! The cost of materials? 
No! Thesellingprice? No! Thecostoflabor? Yes. Hepaysthemar- 
ket price for his plant, he must purchase materials at the market rates, 
and he must sell at as low a priceas hiscompetitor. Ifhepays more for 
his materials where can he get even and sell at the market price? He 
is compelled to take it off of labor. Labor carries the additional cost 
of materials and stands the reduction of prices in the market. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. With the permission of the gentleman from In- 
diana I wish to say one thing. 

Mr.BYNUM. The gentleman from New York can answer my ques- 
tionsin his own time. He will be entitled to have as much time as I 
have. I can not submit to these interruptions for a speech; I might 
for a question. I do not feel at liberty to trespass on the time of the 
gentlemen who come after me. 

American labor is burdened with a duty of $6.72 on pig iron, and a 
duty so high apon steel that none can beimported; and yetit takes these 
materials, burdened with this tax, works them up into all the finerman- 
ufactures of iron, into edge-tools, into saws, into fire-arms, into sew- 
ing-machines, into clocks, into table-cutlery, and does it so cheaply 
that they are sold in the open markets of the world and in Great Brit- 
ain. Hon. Thomas H. Dudley, of Camden, N. J., late United States con- 
sul at Liverpool, and a protectionist, in an article addressed to Mr. 
Mongredien, of London, said: ‘‘If you will gointo your hardware stores 
you will see displayed for sale, imported from the United States, axes, 
edge-tools, forks, ete., superior in quality and finish and cheaper than 

ou can make them.’’ 

Mr. BRUMM. Does not the gentleman from Indiana know that iron 
is sold in this country by the British iron manufacturers at much less 
rates than the ruling price in England? And does he not know that 
that is done for the purpose of getting rid of theirsurplus, and that they 
dump it on this country so as not to affect the English market ? 

Mr. BYNUM. Does the gentleman pretend to say that iron for ex- 
port is sold cheaper by the English manufacturers than iron for home 
consumption ? 

Mr. BRUMM. Yes; the iron of British manufacturers is sold cheaper 
here than in England. And silks in France are sold on credit for ex+ 
port for less than they can be bought for for cash. I can show that to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BYNUM. Idonotknow such tobefacts. Itisimpossible. But 
the gentleman will have his own time to show that, and I should like 
for him to furnish the proofs. 

American labor has paid $7.a ton more for its materials, paid trans- 
portation across the ocean, paid an interest upon a plant costing 50 per 
cent, more, and yet has made a better article and at lower cost than its 
British competitor. If American labor can do this, and we have the 
evidence of a protectionist that it has done it, take off this load that 
you have placed upon its shoulders and give it an equal chance, and it 
ial de the ‘‘pauper’’ labor of Europe out of the markets of the 
wor 

This false cry of free trade has ceased to frighten the wage-workers. 
It is not a question of free trade, but it is a question as to whether we 
shall so adjust our tariff as to take advantage of the changes that have 
been wrought in production, trade, and commerce and give to our man- 
ufacturers and to our labor an equal chance to enter the markets of the 
great and growing countries south and to the southwest, and there dis- 
pose of that surplus of products, which is a constant disturbance and 
menace to all classes and to all industries at home. 

Our present law not only excludes us from these markets, but they 
cripple our ability to even supply the home market, about which gen- 
tlemen are so much concerned. Last year we exported over $215, 000, - 
000 worth of cotton, which was worked up by European labor. Over 
one hundred and fifty millions of this went to the United Kingdom 
and was converted into manufactures a gating $280,000,000, an in- 
crease in value of $130,000,000. With equal opportunities for trade 
and exchange we ought to have manufactured and exported a portion 
of this product, as it is an admitted fact that in the manufacture of the 
coarser cotton goods, such as new countries consume, we can compete 
with any nation. 

We have not only been supplying Great Britain with cotton to work 
up and sell to other governments, but have been furnishing her indus- 
tries the materials with which to manufacture a considerable amount 
for our own consumption. Last year we imported cotton goods to the 
value of $28,940,353, while we exported to the value of only $15,- 
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090,060, leaving our imports in excess of our exports to the extent of 
$13,850,293, thus showing that while some of our cotton mills were 
idle or running on short time with many operatives out of work we 


paid to foreign manufacturers over $13,000,000 for cotton goods. We 
not only deprived American labor of the opportunity and ability to 
manufacture this amount of goods, but we taxed the people by way of 
duties upon their purchases $11,710,719, to add to the surplus in the 
Treasury. i 

We also imported during the same period woolen goods to the value 
of$44,902,278, while we exported only $813,777 worth, clearly showing 
that while our woolen mills were closed, while their operatives were out 
of work, we purchased from other countries over $44,000,000 worth ol 
woolen goods. We not only, by ourso-called system of protection, de- 

rived American laborof the opportunity to make this amount of goods, 
but, to add to their misfortunes, we extorted from the people by way ot 
taxation upon what they were compelled to purchase abroad $29,279,- 
717, to go into the surplus in the Treasury. These sums are the actual 
amounts paid out upon importations and do not embrace, in the slightest 
degree, the amount we were compelled to pay by way of increased cost 
upon the home product. We therefore last year deprived American 
operatives of the labor required to manufacture over $57,000,000 worth 
of cotton and woolen goods and taxed the people over $40,000,000 for 
the loss. 

To show how American labor has been pillaged and plundered by 
this masked robber of protection, I have obtained from the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics a table showing our imports and exports of cotton 
and woolen goods for the last ten years. 


Statement showing the imports and exports of colton goods and woolens into 
and from the United States during the years ending June 30, 1878 to 
1887, inclusive. 


Cotton, manufactures of. 


Years ending June 30— 
£ Topor. Foreign ex- Net Domestic 
po por imports. exports. 

& $19, 754, 047 $12, 008, 422 
416, 704 20, 682, 902 11, 404, 069 

4 30, 651, 396 10, 467, 681 
743, 076 82, 290, 763 14, 105, 348 
560, 480 35, 159, 311 13, 828, 377 
278, 37,757, 060 18, 721, 605 
167,210 28, 907, 416 11, 885, 211 
293, 381 26, 903, 860 11, 836, 591 
435, 735 29, 273, 531 13, 959, 934 
160, 718 28, 779, 635 14, 929, 342 


* Imports over exports, $162,415,371. 


Wool, manufactures of. 


Year ending June 30— 


760 

053 
» 776, 35, 070, 075 775, 962 
41,421,319 407, 089 41, 013, 230 653, 633 
44, 902,718 274, 435 44, 628, 283 539, 342 
859, 447, 145 4,118,723 | 355,328,422 4,790, 739 


Imports over exports, $350, 527, 683. 


It will be seen from this table that we have purchased from foreign 
countries during the last decade over and above what we have sold to 
them, cotton goods to the value of $162, 415,317, and woolen goods to the 
value of $350,527,683, and upon these sums we have collected reve- 
nues to the extent of over $350,000,000. All this has been done under 
the pretext that we could and would soon produce a sufficient quantity 
of wool to supply the home demand, while the fact is that we have 
imported more wool, per capita, under the existing tariff than for any 
similar period in our history. 

There is, however, a still more striking illustration of the effects of 
present duties upon American industries and American labor. Wehave 
not only burthened them in order to increase the production of materials 
where there isa deficiency in the home product, thereby giving to Euro- 

manufacturers and European labor cheaper materials to work up, 

ut we have robbed them by placing a high rate of duty upon that class 
of materials of which we produce a surplus, thereby giving the Ameri- 
ean producer a monopoly of the home market, which he supplies at the 
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foreign price, with the duty added, and then sells the surplus for ex- 
portation at tree-trade prices, Take copper ore. We have the finest 
quality and the largest supply of copper in the world. We produce 
more than will supply our manufacturers, and yet the copper produced 
from our mines costs our manufacturers more than it does their foreign 
competitors, I have herea table, taken from the address of Thomas G. 
Bennett before the Tariff Commission, showing the production, exporta- 
tion, and consumption of copper in the United States and prices of same 
to American manufacturers and to exporters. 


| 


Exports |Remaining! Actual 


Price to 


Year, |Production, less | for United | consump- | A™Merican | Price to 
= A manufact- | exporters. 
: imports, | States use. tion, urers. 
Pounds, Pounds, Pounds, Pounds. | Per pound. | Per pound. 
1877 ase 42, 900, 000 | 11,330,725 | 31,569,275 | 31,500,000 . 18} . 17} 
1878 .....| 42,900,000 | 13,263,905 | 29, 636, 095 , 636, -17t „Iti 
1879 46,500,000 | 12,367,224 | 34, 132,776 | 34, 132,776 .17} 15 
1850.. 57,250,000 | 2,173,093 | 59,423,093 | 48, 423, 080 -19} 15 
1381... 70, 300.000 | 6,603,653 | 63,696,347 | 70,696,350 ~18} el 


In May, 1879, 10,000,000 pounds were sold at 14 and 14} cents per 
pound; in October, 1878, 2,000,000 pounds were sold at 15} cents, and 
in April, 1881, 7,000,000 pounds were sold at 15} cents, the purchasers 
giving bond that the same would be exported, while American con- 
sumers were compelled to pay from 174 cents to 19} cents a poong: I 

u 


have here a table showing the exports and imports of copper during the 
last five years: 
Net Domestic 
Years, Imports. imports. | exports. 
$122,536 $48,712 $913, 771 
226, 189 185,602 | 2, 930, 
341, 831 336,186 | 4,739, 00L 
417, 449 895,333 | 3,068, 879 
214, 645 209,005 | 1, 693, 924 
1,322, 650 147,812 | 1,174,838 | 13,381,520 


We have, it will be seen, during the last five years exported over $12,- 
000,000 worth of copper over and above our imports, and yet during 
all this time we have had a duty of from 2} cents a pound upon copper 
ores to 4 cents upon plates and bars. What has been the effect of this 
duty? In the first place, it has almost extinguished our trade with Chili, 
where we used to sell large quantities of our manufactures. In the sec- 
ond it has, by fostering higher prices in this than in other countries, 
prohibited great industries from springing up and flourishing. The 
effect of this duty has been so well stated by Everett P. Wheeler, or 
New York, that I quote his words. He says: 

One extraordinary illustration of the effect of the discrimination which unjust 
laws have made in favor of the owners of mines in this country is that, although 
the copper of Michigan is the best in the world, because the most ductile and 
therefore adapted to the manufacture of percussion caps, cartridges, and 
articles of that sort, in which the thinnest and most ductile copper is necessary, 
yet we export few of these, whereas we ought to supply the markets of the worid 
with them. The duty on copper has enabled mine owners to keep the price so 
high that, while they have exported our copper to foreign countries.and sold it 
there for a less price than they would sell it for in America, for this very reason 
the finished product has been manufactured there and not here, 

It has, however, been of incalculable benefit to the owners of the Cal- 
umet and Hecla mines, who, upon a capital of $2,500,000, have paid 
dividends since 1870 to the extent of over $30,000,000. Are working- 
men to be longer deceived by this hypocritical cry of protection to Amer- 
ican labor? 

Under existing duties they have felt their burdens increasing day by 
day. They have become weary and restless, and when they fully dis- 
cover the cause of their misfortunes woe be unto its authors. 

FARMERS, 

There is another class that is growing tired and whose dissatisfaction 
is assuming more aggressive proportions as they witness and feel the 
effects of this system. The farmers inquire why they should be taxed 
upon everything they consume, while they must find a market abroad 
for their surplus products. They are told that protection furnishes a 
better market for their products. This pretext has become stale. It 
has been answered so often that it scarcely merits notice. Governor 
Whitcomb, of Indiana, nearly a half century ago, refuted this statement 
so forcibly that his argument can not be improved upon. Said he: 

Let us see if the manufacturers can give us the double price for our produce. 
Let us see if they can consume it. In the good old times of vistas and simplicity 
the mother and daughter in a thrifty farmer’s family did their own spinning 
and weaving and were able to clothe their fathers and brothers. By modern 
improvements most of our clothing is made in the large manufactories. Now, 
suppose that ten men engaged in manufacturing were to clothe as many who 
might be engaged in pane provislans and that they should mutually supply 


each other. But the thrifty farmer and his sons could easily raise a great deal 
more 


rovisions than the whole family, men and women, couldeat. Ten nable- 
bodied men on our Western farms, therefore, can furnish far more than ten puny 

ison would be conceding en- 
of clothing, the number of hats 


manufacturers could consume. But this com 
tirely too much. Calculate the number of y 
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and pairs of shoes, tnat the ten farmers would use in the course of a year, and 
then how long it would take the ten manufacturers to make those artioles. 

Now, the real condition of our manufactories makes the difference still grerter. 
The great difference cons in the wonderful improvements made in machin- 
ery. It is ascertained that one man, with a spinning-machine, can produce as 
much yarn as two hundred and sixty-seven men can with each a one-thread 
wheel. Now.even if it took one manufacturer all his time to make clothing for 
one farmer, the same manufacturer, with the assistance of a machine, could 
make enough, from the above calculation, to clothe two hundred and sixty- 
seven farmers. But this labor-saving machinery has but one mouth to feed (the 
man who tends it), and one farmer, by planting a few more rows of corn, could 
stuff that mouth into an apoplexy. What will the other two hundred and 
sixty-six farmers do with their surplus produce? 


The improvements in machinery have been much greater since that 
time than before. Not only can one hand raise more corn and more 
wheat than at that time, but one hand can more than thribble the prod- 
uct in manufactures. The cost of manufactured articles has not only 
been greatly reduced, but the quantity has been largely increased per 
capita, The value of manufactured articles per head in 1850 was $44; 
in 1860, $65, and in 1880, $107; the reduction in price was not less than 
50 per cent., so that our production in 1880.as compared with 1850 was 
something near 4 to 1. There was also a great increase of agricult- 
ural products per head. The improvements in farming implements 
and in the knowledge of farming were so great that our surplus of 
wheat in 1880 exceeded our entire crop of 1860. In 1860 we produced 
173,104,924 bushels of wheat, less than 6 bushels per capita, while 
in 1880 our crop was 498,594,868 bushels, nearly 10 bushels per 
capita. The value of live-stock in 1860 was $1,107,500,000, less than 
$40 per head, while in 1880 it reached $5,000,00R000, nearly $100 

er head, 

z We have therefore increased fourfold the quantity of manufactures 
per inhabitant, while we have nearly doubled the ratio of agricult- 
ural products. Upon one side our manufactories have increased in 
number and capacity until we are unable to consume their goods and 
wares, and upon the other our farmers have, by the improvements in 
machinery and in farming, increased the quantity of their products 
until we are able to export annually from five to seven hundred mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth. In this condition, with a surplus of manufact- 
ures and a surplus of agricultural products, the manufacturers say 
to the farmers, give us higher protection and we will increase the num- 
ber of our mills and the number of employés till we are able to con- 
sume all your products! Now, when they make such a proposition 
will they please tell us where and to whom they expect to sell their 
manufactures, because if they have no market they can not employ 
operatives, and if the operatives have no work they can not consume to 
any large extent. 

‘The great body of wage-workers are not employed in industries fos- 
tered by the tariff; more than four-fifths of them are at work in ‘‘un- 

rotected’’ avocations. It is safe to estimate that not more than a mill- 
ion of persons are employed in manufactures which derive any benefit 
from protection. Supposing that all are men of families, not more than 
five millions of beings are supported from wages derived from industries 
fostered by ‘‘ protection.” Each person consumes about 6 bushelsof 
wheat per annum. ‘The entire population sustained by our manufact- 
uring industries, which claim that they can not survive without high 
duties, do not consume over 30,000,000 bushels of wheat per annum. 
The State of Indiana has produced in asingle year 55,000,000 bushels. 
She can supply her own people, bread the entire population dependent 
upon ‘‘ protected ’’ industries, and still have a surplus of 10,000,000 
bushels for exportation. 

In the face of these facts, in the face of the fact that we already have 
a surplus in many lines of manufacture, it is proposed to increase the 
number of mills and the number of operatives more than fivefold. 
Was ever anything more absurd than this home-market theory for our 
agricultural products ? 

With a country unparalleled in resources, asoil inexhaustible, mount- 
ains and valleys rich in ores and minerals, a climate at once inspiring 
and ennobling, with the higheststandard of intelligence and skill ofany 
people in the world, it is proposed that henceforth our energies shall be 
exhausted in producing what weshall consumeand in consuming what 
we shall produce. 

Shall we, after having developed the highest civilization, gained the 
greatest freedom, and established immutably a government based upon 
intelligence, acknowledge our inability to cope with the other nations 
and surrender to them the future glory of the world’s progress. 

Great Britain found that she could not produce everything at home 
as cheaply as she could purchase the same abroad and she opened wide 
her doors to the commerce of the world and became the wealthiest na- 
tion upon earth. France, Germany, and Belgium, unable to produce a 
sufficient supply of food and materials within their own limits, opened 
their ports for the importation of these, and are able by this means to 
give employment to their overcrowded population and thereby enable 
them to exchange the products of their labor for a sutgistence; and 
yet we, with all our boundless resources, able as we are to supply the 
inhabitants of all these countries with food, able as we are to supply 
South America and Australasia with manufactures forthe wool we must 
have, say to the labor upon ourrich lands: ‘‘Cease; we wantnosurplus;”’ 


say to the wage-workers in our mills and factories: ‘‘Stop; we want 


nothing made to send abroad.’’ The inevitable result of such a policy 
will not be to develop our great resources, but to strangle our indus- 
tries, destroy our prosperity, and pauperize our labor. 

Mr. Chairman, there is such a thing as a home market, but there is 
no such thing as an exclusive home market. Whatever prohibitions 
are placed upon commerce limit the opportunities of labor, limit pro- 
duction, limitexchange, andlimitconsumption. Itshould beour policy 
not to adjust our tariff law so as to restrict the advantages of our in- 
dustries and the capacity of our labor, but to enlarge them to the ut- 
most boundaries. 

We place a high duty upon wool, it is said, to encourage the growth 
of wool until we shall raise a sufficient quantity to supply ourselves; 
but in our endeavors to stimulate the growth of wool we have excluded 
our manufacturers of machines, of furniture, of engines, of boots and 
shoes, and other products from the markets of South America and Aus- 
tralasia, and are annually losing the sale of more labor than could 
sibly be employed in tending sheep, even if it was profitable for us to 
produce the wool we consume, under the present rates of duty. We 
are practically excluded from the markets of these countries, rapidly 
increasing in wealth and population. Take our trade with the Argen- 
tine Republic with her wool, Brazil with her coffee, and Chili with her 
copper, and compare it with the trade of Great Britain. 


Argentine B Chil 
Republic. il. i. 
Population.. ..ssssssssossossessrssosa 2, 406, 000 | 10, 108, 201 | 2,400,896 |....secrcerseeeseee 
Exports to Great Britain...... $5,793,965 | $23,507,165 | $12, 977,465 
Imports from Great Britain..| 29,692,295 | 33,946,215 | 11,060, 880 
Exports to United States ..... 4,328,510 | 45, 263, 660 604,525 
Imports from United States.) 4, 347, 293 7,317, 293 2,211, 007 


Great Britain sold to these countries over seventy-four millions of 
dollars’ worth, while we sold only thirteen millions’ worth. Great Brit- 
ain had a balance of thirty-two millions in her favor while the balance 
was against us to the extent of thirty-six millions of dollars, 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is not that state of facts to be attributed to the 
better communication of Great Britain with these countries by steam- 
ship lines? 

Mr. BYNUM. Yes; and for that very reason that when you destroyed 
our commerce you destroyed our carrying trade, and now you come 
knocking at the doors of Congress for subsidies. [Applause. ] 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Is it not true that our commerce has doubled in 
that time? 

Mr. BYNUM. It is larger now than then, but as compared with the 
growth of commerce and the growth of the trade of these countries 
our trade is a mere bagatelle now. 

Mr. DINGLEY. DoI understand the gentleman from Indiana to 
say that our commerce with any of these South American countries 
has fallen off since the war? 

Mr. BYNUM. In comparison with the growth of the countries and 
of trade, immeasurably so. Great Britain has distanced us in supply- 
ing these countries with manufactures. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Hasitnot increased faster than our population? Is 
it not the fact that our exports and imports have not fallen off? They 
have vastly incréased. But the percentage of commerce carried by 
American vessels has decreased since 1855, and it tell off most between 
1855 and 1861. 

Mr. BYNUM. The aggregate of our exports and imports have in- 
creased. Itis true our carrying trade did fall off between 1855 and 1861, 
The decline during these years was owing to the change in the materials 
of which vessels were built. Had it not been for high rates of duties 
upon materials that were used, after these years we would soon have re- 
covered and maintained our supremacy upon the seas, 

If I only had time to read from an article written by Mr. Ricardo 
Beccerfa, chief of the bureau of commercial statistics of Chili, and pub- 
lished in our consular reports, I could soon show the destruction of 
our trade with that government. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does the gentleman refer to the carrying of these 
imports and exports? 

Mr. BYNUM. I think the gentleman from Mainé proposes to make 
a speech instead of asking a question, and I shall have to insist on his 
doing so in his own time. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me one farther ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BYNUM. There are other gentlemen to follow me, and Iam 
occupying their time. It is not fair to them that I should yield to 
these interruptions, and I must proceed. n 

There is, however, a better illustration of the insignificance of our 
foreign commerce. Take the trade of Australasia for the last ten years, 
the largest wool-producing country in the world, @ country with an 
abundance of the very materials we want, and desiring the class of 
manufactures of which we have a large surplus. 
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Statement showing imports and exports of British Australasia for each year 
Jrom 1877 to 1886, inclusive, also showing imports and exports of the 
United States to and from same for said years. 


Imports rts 
Rone to- of United | of United 
States. States. 


sc = 


1877... $233, 858,573 | $219,726,857 | $6,885,476 | $1,476, 238 
1878 245, 642,475 | 213,912, 207 771, 11185, 905 
1879 229,312,309 | 299, 779, 987 7,171, 815 785, 773 
1880 218,093,618 | 236,512,277 748, 590 2,920, 812 
i881 - 252,786,211 | 234,105,583 | 6, 728,505 088, 302 
1882... 209, 006,697 | 245, 065, 341 9, 109, 889 3,690, 424 
1883 |. 279, 003,306 | 289,682,660 | 9,795, 656 4,021, 395 
1884.. 310,705,396 | 263,841,739 | 9, 387, 326 4, 373, 465 
1885. 306, 219,496 | 219,518,872 | 10, 64$, 192 2, 823, 393 
T YEPERE GINS 260,111,070 | 219,780,702 | 11, 134, 301 3, 850, 360 


2,648,900, 151 | 2,351, 985,225 | S1, 381,015 | *27, 224, 


* Fraction over 1 per cent. 

Here we find a country with an annual trade of about five hundred 
millions of dollars, During the last ten years this country has im- 
ported products to the value of $2,643,800,151, and of this sum we 
only supplied $81,381,045, a fraction over 3 per cent. While we sold 
to her people only eighty-one millions’ worth of products, the United 
Kingdom sold to them $1,161,683,502 worth, and received in exchange 
a large supply of their raw materials, which were afterwards sold to us 
with commissions, freights, storage, and profits added. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman from Indiana permit a simple 

uiry? 
aT BYNUM. The gentleman from Maine can answer all these mat- 
ters in his own time. 

Mr.DINGLEY. But the gentleman is proceeding on the assumption 
that our commeree—— 

Mr. BYNUM. I can not yield. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I supposed the gentleman would like to have the 
fact stated. 

Mr. BYNUM. Does the gentleman dispute that that is the fact? 
If he does, let him offer his statementin his own time and in the proper 
way. He can not controvert the facts I have stated, but if he wishes 
to try to do so, let him do it in his own time. 

It is remarkable that the natural channels of trade have been so ob- 
structed by our laws that these new countries, rapidly increasing in 

ulation and growing in wealth, with abundance of just such mate- 

ials as we must have and requiring just such manufactures as we can 

supply, are now receiving from us yearly over fifty millions of dollars 
in money. 

It is Sn therefore, strange that while we have conducted our trade 
and commerce upon such principles that out of a production of gold 
and silver to the extent of two thousand five hundred millions of dollars 
in the last forty years only aboutone-third of it is in the country to-day. 

* It is contended that a duty on wool is a necessary protection to our 
farmers. It is strange that the protectionists have by the mere asser- 
tion of the truth of this statement been able to pull the wool over the 
eyes of many of our farmers, and thus secure their support in sustain 
ing a measure which has plundered them at home and abroad; at home 
upon what they have consumed and abroad upon what they have ex- 
ported. How hes tion benefited the wool-growers? Has not the 
price of wool ily fallen since 1867, when the highest rate of duty 
‘was placed upon it? The advocates of protection admit this—not only 
admit it, but many of them claimit as the result of ‘‘ protection.” Mr. 
Haskell, a leading member of this House from Kansas, in 1882 said: 


I have heré the figures. To-day wool is chea und, and has been for 
x o years, than it was from 1355 to 186) under the free-trade rating of 


vast fiv: 
the I aaa iA party. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Then how are you going to get cheaper clothing 
by cheaper wool ? 

Mr. BYNUM. That question I think I will answer, I think to the 
satisfaction of the gentleman from Maine, as I proceed. 

To show exactly what has taken place by way of a fall in prices, I 
have prepared a table giving the price of wool for four years preceding 
the uct of 1867; for four years succeeding the same; for four years pre- 
ceding the act of 1883, when there was a reduction of about 10 per cent., 


and for the last four years. 


Th 
80 cents a pound; while for four years succeeding it was only 50 cents 


apound. For four years preceding the reduction in 1883 it averaged 
41} cents a pound, and for the last four years it has averaged only 34 
cents a ponnd. It can not beclaimed that the reduction in price dur- 
ing the last four years was the result of the reductions in 1883, as the 
reductions of duty were only 10 per cent., while the fall in price has 
been much larger. ‘The fall in the price of wool has gone on uninter- 
ruptedly ever since the duty was increased in 1867. Of what benefit, 
then, has ‘*protection’’ been to the wool-grower? 

Mr. Stebbins, in his work on Protection, following the suggestion of 
the Tariff Commission, has explained or undertaken to explain wherein 
the wool-growers have been benefited. He says: : 


Its resulis as to wool are given in the Tarif Commission report, and can be 
stated as follows : Sheep, 1960, 22,471,275; 1880, 43,576,897, Pounds of wool in 1880, 
60,261,913; in 1880, 240,000,000, or twice ns much per head as in 1860, Prices in 
Boston in currency averaged in 1867,51 cents; in 1875, 43 cents; in 1890, 48 cents, 
The price is a little lower, but the sum from cach fleece nearly double, as the 
tea hr of improved breeds under protective encouragement and with a home 
market, 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Has not that increased under protection ? 

Mr. BYNUM. What? The number? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. BYNUM. Oh, yes. I suppose protection was the cause of the 
discovery of the arid region and of the large inerease of cattle and horses 
and mules. Nodoubtof it. I suppose the gentleman will claim be- 
fore we get through that protection is the cause of the increase of popu- 
lation and of the discovery of natural gas. [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side, ] 

“ Whatsophistry will not avarice resortto.’’ The price has fallen, but 
under “‘protective encouragement”? the fleece has grown larger. Isub- 
mit thatsuch a policy imposes too much labor on the sheep. [Laughter 
and applause.] The poor sheep, however, have had to abandon the 
contest; they have been unable to keep up with the rapid decline of 
prices, the clip remaining about the same per head asin 1880, while the 
price has fallen over 14 cents a pound. The statement of protectionists 
that the total clip of 1860 was only 60,264,913 pounds is not correct. 
It has been stated by the most careful examiners that it was, in reality, 
over 116,000,000 of pounds, 

Mr. Chairman, let us try to ascertain the truth about this subject. 
I do not claim that the reduction in the price of wool since 1867 is the 
result, solely, of the high duty placed upon it, but I do think it is one 
of the causes which have brought about such a radical reduction. The 
establishment of large ranches in Texas, New Mexico, and Colorado, 
where Jands and pasturage could be had at nominal rates, and sheep 
kept at a much less cost per head than in the Northern States, had a 
marked influence upon the price. In 1867 New Mexico, Texas, and 
Colorado contained but 1,454,717 head, while in 1885 they contained 
14,155,343. Wool can be raised much cheaper in Texas and New Mex- 
feo than in Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana, and this illustrates the great 
fallacy of trying to protect the production of materials which can be 
grown in one section of the country at one-half the cost in another. 

The CHAIRMAN (at twenty minutes past 1 o'clock). The time of 
the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. BYNUM] has expired. 

Mr. HOLMAN and Mr. MILLIKEN. I hope the gentleman's time 
will be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I trust that the gentleman will be al- 
lowed whatever time he requires to conclude his remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the time of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum] be extended indefinitely. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Upon that, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say this: 
I shall not object to the extension of the time of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BYNUM], nor of the time of the gentleman who is to fol- 
low him; but as propositions to debate this tariff bill at evening ses- 
sions or to allow members to print their remarks upon it are opposed 
on the other side, I give notice now that I shall insist hereafter that 
no gentleman’s time shall be extended until some arrangement is made 
between the two sides of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Bynum] will proceed. 

Mr. BYNUM. Ithank the Honse for its courtesy, and I shall not 
trespass upon it unduly. 

Why tax the people of Minnesota and Dakota upon their clothing 
that wool may be grown in Ohio and Pennsylvania? The truth of the 
matter is that you can not stimulate the production of wool by a high 
tariff. With us the raising of sheep is not for the wool, but for the 
meat. Farmersin the Northern States and in all the States will always 
raise sheep, and the number of head will increase as population in- 
creases without any protection. Farmers will raise sheep because a 
certain number can always be profitably kept upon any farm. They 
assist in cultivating the land, they eat down the briars and shrubs and 
clean up the hillsides, thus saving much labor and e: and what- 
ever the wool brings is clear profit. The profitin raising sheep, except 
where the climate is mild and abundant, is not in the wool, 
but in the mutton. With free wool the United Kingdom u her 
121,751 square miles in 1886 had 28,955,240 head of sheep, while Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan, three great wool-growing States, upon their 
139,028 square miles had only 8,111,158 head. France, upon her 204,- 
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030 square- miles, in 1885 had 22,616,542 head, while Maine, New 
York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, and Maryland, upon 
their 200,476 square miles, had only 5,020,053 head. Germany, with 
her 208,624 square miles, in 1883 had 19,189,715 head, while Texas, 
upon her 274,356 square miles, had only 7,877,500 head, and this num- 
ber has been diminished over 3,000,000 head in the last four years. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. The falling off in number was owing to the re- 
duction of the tariff on wool in 1883. 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman answer why itis that the greatest 
falling off in the number of sheep has been in Texas, wheft wool is pro- 
duced cheaper than anywhere else? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Perhaps they have found something else that 
they can make more profitably. 

Mr. BYNUM. Certainly; and our people in Ohio, Indiana, and Mich- 
on and the other States, when they become as wise, ‘will discover that 

ey can raise wheat and corn and pork and purchase their wool for one- 
half what they are paying foritnow. [Applauseon the Democraticside. ] 

The United States, with twenty years of protection, has about 14 
head of sheep to the square mile, while Germany, with free wool, has 
92 head; France, with free wool, 100 head, and the United Kingdom, 
with free wool, 235 head to the square mile, The number of sheep in 
the United Kingdom is 85 per cent. of the population, in France 58 
per cent., and in the United States 75 per cent. Why this equality in 
the number of sheep as compared to population, and great inequality 
as to area of territory? It must be that it requires about this propor- 
tion to raise the mutton consumed by the inhabitants. In 1884 we 
had, in round numbers, 50,000,000 sheep; butin 1887 this number was 
reduced to 44,000,000, not because there was no demand for wool—we 
imported large quantities of wool and even shoddy during these years— 
but because we had surpassed the number required to raise the mutton 
consumed by us. In 1885 we exported over a half million head, not 
to produce wool, but for slaughter. 

The wool-growers of Pennsylvania and Ohio stated to the Tariff Com- 
mission that it cost them from $2 to $2.04 a year to keep a sheep. 
The fleece averaging 6 pounds, the wool would have to bring 33} cents 
a pound to pay expenses; adding a reasonable sum for shearing, hand- 
ling, interest, etc., it is fair to estimate that wool can not be raised in 
these States for less than 40 cents a pound, 

We consume annually 600,000,000 pounds; this, at 40 cents, would 
cost $240,000,000. We can purchase foreign wools, and pay for them 
in the products of labor, for one-half this sum. Now, why make the 
people of the United States pay a hundred millions more for their wool 
in order to have it all produced at home? Protectionists say, to build 
up home industries and employ home labor! But this is just what we 
are not doing by this policy. We have seen how we have injured our 
cotton mills, our woolen mills, and all of our industries manufact- 
uring implements and machinery. 

In countries where the profit is in raising mutton the demand for 
mutton will control and regulate the number of sheep, and by no sys- 
tem of protection can the number of sheep be increased above that 
point. In countries where wool can be grown at comparative little 
cost, and the profit to the shepherd is not in slaughtering but in shear- 
ing his sheep, there the wool will be grown to clothe the people in the 
colder climates; and to exclade the same from our shores is not only 
destruction to our woolen mills, but it is a serious blow to every other 
industry and to every individual throughout the whole country, and 
to- none is it more detrimental than to that great body of our people 
who live by their hands. 

The condition of our woolen manufacturers is well known. They 
have been struggling for existence under a protection too burdensome 
for the people to longer tolerate. Their condition has been well de- 
scribed in a letter, by one of their number, published in the Boston 
Herald of February 18, 1888, He says: 


In addition to the mills I have mentioned as now shut down, I will state for 
yonr information, if you do not already know it, that since 189029 woolen mills 
and 135 sets of machinery have been destroyed by fire in New England, and 
haye not been replaced—a fact which proves more forcibly than can any words 
of mine the unprofitableness of the’woolen manufacture and the folly of a pro- 
tective policy which closes against it the world's markets at the same time that 
this country is importing woolen goods to the value of $45,000,000 annually, And 
in this connection I will ask your attention to the following table: 

Comparative number of manufactories and sets of cards in the woolen manufacture 
proper for the years 1370 and 1880, compiled from census returns. 


States, 


Inall the States and Territories.. 


In New England States: 
Connecticut 


2,890 


This table shows that in th at large, in the ten years bet 
and 1880,-the bee of Rieti yt Henlow over 3L per cent., anh the me 
of cards over 23 per cent. Or, if we confine our attention to our own vicinity, in 
New England the decrease in mills has been nearly 20 per cent., and in sets of 
cards over 13 cent. Is not this a significant hint of the extreme prosperi 
which the has yep abet ges manufacturing in this "favored country?” 
And yet it was during period that the very highest tariff rates prevailed. 

It is useless for us to ignore the fact that we must place wool on the 
free-list or our woolen manufacturers will havetosuccumb. They can 
not live under this high rate of duty upon wool, and they know that 
the time has passed when they can ask the great masses to shoulder 
heavier burthens. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been heralded farand wide that this bill isa blow 
at American industries; that it will reduce wages to the level of the 
countries of Europe, and yet the opponents of the same have been un- 
able to show, in a single instance, where any manufacture is to be 
harmed by any of its provisions. A majority of the committee which 
reported it has been denounced because they were unwilling to devote, 
the entire session of Congress to hearing the misrepresentations of those 
who have oppressed and plundered the people by trusts, pools, and 
combinations, 

Amongst the number that came arrogantly knocking at the doors of 
the committee de: to be heard were the pine-lumber dealers of 
the Pacific slope. In the New York Tribune of March 18 last, on page 
3, is contained a copy of a petition which, it was said, was to be pre- 
sented to the Committee on Ways and Means by some of the repre- 
sentatives of California, protesting against the destruction of the lum- 
ber and shipping industries of the Pacific coast, and denouncing the 
committee for haying refused a hearing tothe parties. The destruction 
of these interests which is to follow the passage of this bill is graph- 
ically described in this memorial. I quote the following: 

British Columbia would have more saw-mills than are now in California, Ore- , 

D, and Washington Territory, supplying lumber to our people. Foreign 

ouses will establish branches at nate coast port, and the entire manufacturing 
and ago trade will be in alien hands, leaving the American citizens who pay 
taxes nothing but the privilege of paying cost and profit to the alien who does 
not, In other words, the Mills tariff bill gives to foreigners, without cost, the 
markets which our own people have created and our own people are able to 
supply, to the utter destruction on this coast of American interests in lumber, 
aj and especially in shipping. 

What a picture of destruction! ‘What an appeal to our patriotism ! 
The hypocricy of this claim and pretext, however, is found in the very 
same issue of the paper. Turning over to page 11 I find, in a dispatch 
from San Francisco, dated March 17, the following: 


The pine-lumber pool has succeeded during the past year in advancing the 
prices of lumber $12 to $15 per thousand, on the ground of are shipping rates 
and increased ste The grounds for the advance are trivial, as the wages of 
the men are only $5 more per month and the ranning expenses of the vessels 
are no oe. The pool, which has adopted all the methods of newly invented 
trusts, simply made the people of California pay about one and a half mill- 
ions into its pocket. Itcontrols ships and mills, and regulates the prices of pine ` 
lumber to suit itself. 


It is remarkable that with this condition of affairs no representative 
of the people came rapping at the doorof the committee. The only de- 
mand to be heard was in behalf of the trust which had plundered them 
of a million and a half of dollars and was anxious to retain its “s 

Mr. Chairman, the last and certainly the weakest argument that has 
been urged against the passageof the bill under discussion andin favor 
of higher duties upon importsis that we should increase duties so as to 
prohibit importations and thereby raise the price-of all products, in 
order that we may not, in case of a sudden attack or invasion, be de- 
pendent upon other countries for supplies. The time, probably, has 
not arrived when all strife between nations shall cease; ‘when swords 
shall be beaten into plowshares and spearsinto pruning-hooks;’? but we 
haye reached that period in the world’s history and in the progress of 
the human race when it is no longer necessary to keep sentinels upon 
the watch tower to awaken the sleeping inhabitants to defend the city 
against an armed foe bent upon rapine and pae 

The time was when the Roman armies plundered and pillaged the 
citizens of every country from Africa to Britain; when the proudest 
achievement of man was to lead in triumph back to Rome a victorious 
army laden with the spoils of conquest; but to-day the glory and the 
triumph of men and of nations is not in the invasion of a foreign land 
and the subjection of its citizens to the payment of extortionate trib- 
utes and princely ransoms, to be squandered upon grand pageants and 
in the celebration of magnificent fêtes; but it is, bearing a nation’s 
emblem, to plow the seas and enter the harbors of every country, 
freighted with the achievements of skill, of industry, of ‘‘ peace on earth 
and good will towards men,’’ and place them in the grand temples ded- 
icated to the goddesses of progress and of civilization. Tod that 
it is necessary for us to compel one class of citizens to pay tribute to 
another, in order that we may constantly be prepared for a sudden in- 
vasion upon every side, is to declare that the great lights which have 
illumined the world and inspired the hopes of mankind for two thou- 
sand years may go out in a twinkling. As for myself, I indulge in no 
such fears. Rather than dwell in the ages of the past, clad in armor, 
with spear in hand, I prefer to live in the present, and in the glorious 
anticipation of a higher and grander future, when all nations shall be 
banded together in one solemn compact to peaceably arbitrate all differ- 
ences. [Great applause, ] 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, took the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair desires to state that by some proceed 
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ings which took place in the committee while the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] was speaking, it was understood that the other 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr, BROWNE] should be permitted to occupy 
the floor until the conclusion of his remarks. Is there objection ? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, that our annual rev- 
enues are in excess of our ordinary expenditures is not necessarily to be 
deplored. Itaffords no just occasion for alarm. This condition of the 
Treasury is by no means anew one. On June 30, 1868, the surplus 
was over $85,000,C00; in December, 1880, it reached $90,000,000, and 
in the year following it was found to be $60,000,000. Neither Johnson 
nor Grant, Hayes nor Arthur made these healthful Treasury condi- 
tions a pretext for suggesting a disturbance of our industrial system, 
There was neither financial convulsion nor wide-spread disaster, On 
the contrary, thecountry continued to have an unparalleled prosperity. 

. There are national needs to which the surplus may be wisely applied 
and the danger avoided of making the Treasury a hoarding place of the 
currency of the people. 

Large sums of money, I admit, should not lie idle in the Treasury; but 
there is no occasion for this when there are legitimate public purposes 
inviting its expenditure. This accumulating revenue gives the oppor- 
tunity, and might be made the occasion, for duing much for the people. 
It should be so expended as to certainly contribute to the nation’s pros- 
perity and greatness. It is true that money should not be ‘‘neediessly 
withdrawn from trade and the people’s use;’’ but taxes, not excessive 
or burdensome, may be collected and so returned to the channels of 
business as to develop not ‘‘cripple’’ our national energies; promote 
not retard ‘‘our country’s development,’’ and stimulate rather than 
discourage ‘‘ productive enterprise.’ National expenditures should al- 
ways be made without prodigality and for such public purposes as will 

romcte the general wellfare. Neither the presence of a surplus in the 
Tay nor our large collections of revenue is a menace to our pros- 

rity. There is no occasion for hoarding this money or withdrawing 
it from circulation. 

Our interest-bearing debt is $1,000,000,000, and why not reduce it 
now that we are able todoso? This use of the surplus is expressly 
authorized by law. Why has it not been so employed? In this day 
of the Treasury’s prosperity it would be a wise economy to extinguish 
a part of the national debt. The uses to which our surplus may be 
wisely applied are numerous. There, in a most deplorable condition, 
is our merchant marine. Why not aid it so it maybe able to resume 
not only the carrying of our own foreign trade, but compete also on 
equal terms with the vessels of other nations for the carrying trade of 
the world. Not long ago our attention was called, by one who was 
then the most notable man in the Democratic party, to the necessity 
for making provision, and immediate provision, for the defense of our 
seaboard cities. Would it not be well to heed this warning and pro- 
vide against this danger. It is a fact the world knows that we have 
an unprotected seacoast, thousands of miles in extent, and populous 
seaboard cities with their thousands of millions of property at the 
mercy of the hostile navies of even the smaller powers of Europe. Why 
not provide harbor and coast defenses, or build a navy commensurate 
with our greatness and glory as a people? A distinguished Irish- 
American, formerly a member of this House, in a banquet speech the 
other day, in discussing this subject, said: 

And as for the surplus, Mr. President and gentlemen, a surplus can not be said 
to exist when there is room forits expenditure—and legitimateroom. Wehave 
now, I believe, somewhat over $200,000,000 inthe Treasury. We had a fisheries 
dispute the other day ; suppose that England and American disa, ; Suppose 
the whole matter was refe to the arbitrament of the sword, where would 
our Atlantic seaboard be, where would our Pacific seaboard be, where would 
our lake seaboard be? Canadian gunboats could come here through the deep- 
ened Welland canal, bombard yourcity, and you have not gota single fort, ship, 
or gun with which to defend it. 

‘They talk of a surplus in the Treasury, and we have not a fortification that 
could stop a cannon-ball; we have nota ship of war capable of standing a broad- 
side from a single first-class man-of-war of any pore of Europe. ag talk of 
a surplus in the Treasury, and sixty millions of people. in the event of sudden 
war—which I hope may never come—are absolutely defenseless. They talkofa 
surplus in the Treasury, with water ways left unconstructed. They talk of that 
surplus as if it were a curse instead of an attestation of the prosperit of our 
country. They have thrown outon the seas a few cruisers—provided, I believe, 
by Republican administrations—but the Navy of the United States remains in 
such a condition that every patriotic American is ashamed of it; not alone 
ashamed of it, but afraid of it. 

Notwithstanding the prowess of our sailors and seamen, our naval 
establishment excites more derision than fear. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I can not leave this line of suggestion without in- 
viting attention to a subject demanding favorable consideration. The 
survivors of the Army of the Union are now *‘ venerable in age,” and 
it is time ‘‘a grateful people were tendering them a parting benedic- 
tion.” The last Congress did this for the surviving conquerors of Mex- 
ico, and the President unhesitatingly approved the expenditure. I can 
not allow myself to believe a measure of equal justice can be much 
longer withheld by Congress from the heroic soldiery of the Army of 

the Republic. Will a hostile Congress defeat it, or will it again be ar- 
rested by a Presidential veto? The existence of a surplus, I have al- 
ready said, affords no excuse for unnecessary or extravagant expendi- 
tures, but it fortunately just now enables the nation without embar- 
rassment and without imposing a burden upon the people to do what 


isjust. Itaffords us an opportunity for rescuing from wantand thealms- 
house the 10,000 worn-out and impoverished veterans who are depend- 
ent upon public or private charity., Penury to-day shadows the homes 
and lives of thousands of brave men who gallantly followed our flag. 
Are these men to suffer on through the remnant of their lives without 
substantial recognition by the Government they served so faithfully ? 
Shall either a people’s parsimony or forgetfulness remit them to a life 
of beggary ? 

I have named buta few of the important national objects upon which 
our resources might be expended, not only without waste, but with 
profit. Besides those mentioned there are great rivers and harbors to be 
improved in the interest of commerce, and a system of education pro- 
vided for unfortunate illiterates that the nation may have a purer and 
more intelligent suffrage and a better government. In view of these 
facts, why should we be in hot haste to overturn or disturb a revenue 
system to which our industrial pursuits have adjusted themselves? 
National taxation is notonerous. The people have entered no protest, 
uttered no complaint. That the tariff on foreign products is burden- 
some ora Treasury surplus dangerous they do not believe. That under 
our protective system our industries have been extended and diversified 
until we have become the foremost among the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural peoples they know, and with our present protective system 
they are content. That a surplus exists is evidence of our prosperity; 
that it has been gathered into the Treasury without oppression or com- 
plaint is evidence that our revenue laws are wise and just. 

I believe, sir, if the surplus were under the supervision of a wise 
statesmanship, one capable of applying it to proper objects, it would be 
a national blessing; but as it is safer to reduce it than to run the hazard 
of an ill-advised expenditure, Iam ready and anxious to aid in a ju- 
dicious revision of our methods of taxation so as to reduce our revenues 
to the lowest limit of our national wants. But how reduce the rev- 
enues? Our revenues are principally raised, first, from duties levied 
upon manufactures, the product of foreign workshops and foreign labor 
imported into our markets from abroad; and second, from internal- 
revenue taxes imposed on the production by our own people of tobacco 
and liquors. To be exact I will give the several sources from which 
the Government obtains its revenues. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1887, we collected: 


..» 118,823, 391.22 

From sales of public lands. -æ |, 24, 
From profits on coinage, bullion deposits, and assays ae 8, 929, 252. 83 
m tax on national banks.,...................008 2, 385, 851.18 
From fees—consular, letters patent, and 1 3, 301, 647.16 
From customs fees, fines, penalties, ete 1, 053, 037. 86 
From sales of Indian lands................. 1, 479, 023. 8L 
From Soldiers’ Home permanent fund... 1,226, 259, 47 
From sinking fund for Pacific railways ............ 1, 364, 435. 87 
From repayment of interest by Pacific railways.. 914, 793,13 
From sales of old public buildings... 624, 882.20 
From sales of Government propert; 262, 832. 32 
From immigrant fund .............. 258, 402.50 
From tax on seal-skins <.. 817, 452.75 
From deposits by individuals for surveying public lands... 94, 289.76 
From revenues of the District of Columbia................... 2, 367, 869. OL 
From miscellaneous SOUrces........0:cee0 © 1, 458, 672. 04 
ERE CRORES SITTER coon A E E a aT 871,403, 277. 66 


There is, in the President’s opinion, no just cause of complaint of 
internal-revenue taxation. The reduction, in whatever sum it may 
be made, he insists shall be had by a revision of the tariff laws. These 
laws are denounced as ‘‘the vicious, inequitable, and illogical source 
of unnecessary taxation.” There seems to be some confusion as to the 
amount of tax reduction necessary to be made. The Secretary of the 
Treasury suggests $100,000,000, and the message informs the country 
that the revenues over the needs of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 next are expected to be $113,000,000. To bring the 
income down to the necessities of the Government, ‘‘ economically ad- 
ministered,” the sum, or one of the sums stated, must be taken from 
the duties on imports. 

So far as results are concerned it is of little difference in which sum 
the reduction is made. As the President is the progenitor of this 
method of reduction, I will briefly discuss its results should his sug- 
gestion be adopted. Last year we collected from tariff duties $217,- 
286,893. Deduct the sum of the surplus given by the President and 
we reduce tariff taxation by more than one-half. This would bring 
the sum derived from this source down to a fraction over $104,000,000. 
Such a policy would stop many a mill wheel and factory spindle, put 
out many a forge and furnace fire, and drive thousands of wage-workers 
from the fields of remunerative toil to idleness and want. It is said, 
however, that ‘‘the tariff must be extensively used as the source of 
the Government’s income.’’ It is to be used as a source of income, 
not to ‘‘promote the healthy growth of domestic industries—not to 
give American labor the ability to successfully compete with foreign 
labor.” How quickly the pledges of a Democratic platform seem to 
be forgotten! In the discussion of this question in this dignified State 
paper the relation of the tariff to our home industries and to Ameri- 
can labor is dismissed from consideration with an indefinite suggestion 
that the interest of the one should be ‘‘considered ’’ and that of the 
other ‘‘should not be imperiled.” 
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While it does not in the persuasive oratory of the revenue reformer 
denounce protection the device of the monopolist and a scheme of plun- 
der, its whole logicis in support of free trade—of the cold theory that 
‘tin this economic problem there is no question of broader and deeper 


import than that of buying cheap and selling dear.” We are gravely 
told that ‘‘the question of free trade is wholly irrelevant,” when, if the 
argument be accepted, free trade is the inevitable result. 

His is the language and the logic of the free-trader. It is the sum 
and substance of that doctrine as taught by Adam Smith, and by every 
apostle of free trade from his day to the present. It is approved and 
the message glorified by every advocate of that policy in Europe and 
America. I quote a brief extract or two from British free-trade jour- 
nals to show how the message is interpreted by them. They do not 
seem to think the ‘‘ question of free trade wholly irrelevant: ” 


[The Glasgow Herald.] 

“Tt is a condition which confronts us; not a theory.” Precisely so. Words 
almost identical with these have been used, and with enormous effect, in this 
country by Adam Smith, by Richard Cobden, by Sir Robert Peel. President 
Cleveland may say to others, therefore, and think what he chooses, but he has 

recipitated the inevitable struggle between free trade and protection in the 
nited States, and that is tantamount to saying that he is on the side of free 
trade, 


[The London Iron and Steel Trades Journal.] 


The facts set forth in the President’s message, though by no means new, are 
now brought so prominently under the notice of the American Congress and of 
American citizens that a violent stimulus must be given to the party which ad- 
vocates entire freedom of trade. 


[The London Ironmonger. } 


Dealing with the memaga ak it stands, it would certainly seem to indicate a 
ter leaning towards trade principles on the part of the United States 
binet than has been observable hitherto. 
“Mr, Cleveland's policy,” said the Times, “may not establish free trade in 
the strict sense of the term, but it will to a great extent make trade free.” 
“The President,” said the Daily News, * does not seem to ive the effect 
of his own ents, or even the meaning of his own wo: His statement 
that the question of free trade is irrelevant is astounding and preposterous. 
Mr. Cleveland has persuaded himself to think, or finds it convenient to say, that 
the principle of fostering native industries by duties on foreign imports can be 
e compatible with the principle of regulating the burdens upon the people 
by the needs of the public service. It is pure delusion. Protection, albeit in- 
defensible, is the height of wisdom compared with proposals which combine all 
the evils of interference with all the risks of liberty. 
“ His real meaning is that the scheme by which the artificial fabric of domes- 
tie enterprise has been built up in America is fundamentally vicious. He de- 
mands in effect that there should be a tariff for revenue purposes only.” 


[From “A member of Parliament” by cable to the free-trade New York Herald.] 


To convert the United States is indeed a triumph. The Cobden Club will 
henceforth set up a special shrine for the worship of President Cleveland, and 
send him all its publications gratis. Cobden founded free trade; Cleveland 
saved it. Such is the burden of the song all through England to-day. 

‘The Saturday Review, recognized as one of the leading organs of English 
thought, in discussing President Cleveland's message, says: / 

“At home the President's message must, whether his policy is adopted or not, 
have a profound influence on American politics, if only by bringing forward a 
great barr rie of administration to be fought over between the two parties 
which divide the bulk of the nation. With the election of Grover Cleveland the 
question of civil-service reform came to the front, and now free trade, under 
certain limitations, mainly of a nominal kind, has followed. It may be taken 
om parted that the President has not acted without previously consulting the 
leaders of the Democratic party and securing their approval. Heand they have 
taken up again the old free-irade policy of the South Carolina politicians, un- 
connected with what, in the jargon of American politics, was called the sec- 
tional question. There must now be a struggle of parties on a great question. 
$ * * In America the choice must sooner or later—unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment finds some way of spending a great deal more money—be between the 
remission of custom duesor their maintenance, not for purposes of revenue, but 
wholly and solely in order to protect native industry. The latter course would 
be worthy of the imaginary economists who drew up the petition of the lamp- 
makers of Paris. President Cleveland has decided to force on the decision. He 
declines erisa to dub himself a free-trader, but he takes up the free-trade 
position without ise, * * * It mustbetaken to prove thatthe President 
and the Democratic leaders have finally decided that they have nothing to gain 
by keeping measure any longer with the protectionists. They have, from what- 
ever motive, resolved to adopt a free-trade policy. Nothing can be more ex- 
plicit than the President's language: ‘The simple and plain duty which we owe 
the people is to reduce taxation to the amount requisite to meet the necessary 
expenses of the Government, and to restore to business and to the country the 
money accum in the Treasury.’ In America this means free trade.’ 

The Spectator, another leading paper, says of the message: 

“ His terse and telling message struck a blow at American protection such 
as could never have been struck by any fair-trade league—such, indeed, as would 
have beso irasu weakened by the operations of any fair-trade league. * * * 
He has a shot at the protectionists which will be all the more effective for 
his refusal to discuss the theoretic issue.” 


It may be said by the President’s apologists that his policy is not a 
free-trade one because he does not propose unrestricted and untaxed 
importations. Ifnothing lessthan this is free trade, Switzerland is per- 
haps the only free-trade nation inthe world. England, free-trade Eng- 
land, with her Cobden Club statesmanship, raises nearly $100,000,000 

early by a tariff so adjusted as to afford no protection whatever to the 
industries of her people. 

Duties levied by a government on such commodities as its people do 
not produce affords no protection, and such a revenue system is con- 
sistent with the tone and spirit of the message. Such a system, one 
for revenue only, abandons home manufactures to an unequal contest 
with the products of the cheap labor of all of the peoples of the world. 

In discussing a question so far reaching in its consequences it is our 
duty to look beyond the mere matters of legislation before us and in- 
quire into the effects of the policy it suggests on the future prosperity 
and independence of the Republic. To raise all necessary revenue from 


duties imposed on foreign articles which do not compete with Amer- 
ican manufactures at all would not be difficult. 

Let us see if this is true. Last yearour ordinary expenditures were 
$315,500,000, and I assume this to be the sum, or about the sum, of our 
yearly needs. How could we raise this sum on the free-trade or tariff- 
for-revenue plan? We must, as the President recommends, retain in- 
ternal-revenue taxes, which will yield hereafter $120,000,000. Our 
revenues are and will continue to be $36,000,000 at least from the sale 
of lands and from miscellaneous sources. Put a tariff on tea and raise 
$30,000,000; on coffee and raise $40,000,000 more. We have but to 
keep a duty on sugar, a duty for revenue only, to raise $60,000,000, 
From these sources alone we can secure with ease $286,000,000, or but 
$30,000,000 less than our last year’s expenditures. Thissum—indeed, 
twice this sum—can be raised from duties puton other non-competing 
articles. This system withdraws all protection, and to this end we 
may come at last. To this result the President’s policy inevitably 
leads us, 

This is the doctrine and the ultimate purpose of the free-trade De- 
mocracy. I am not now combatting it, but trying to point out the end 
to which the policy leads. The message does not directly advise a re- 
duction of duties in a sum equal to that named as a surplus, but that 
is the suggestion. 

I repeat, therefore, that to make a reduction in a sum equal to the 
surplus named, and to take it equally from each dutiable article, would 
decrease each duty one-half. It would, in fact, be necessary to take a 
greater per cent. than that from each duty, for lower duties often in- 
crease revenues by inviting increased importations. 

Butanother method of tariff reduction issuggested. Itissaid the tariff 
should first be taken off those dutiable articles which are generally used 
bythe people. I think it is conceded that the goods which are most gen- 
erally consumed are manufactures of woolens, cottons, iron, steel, hemp, 
leather, silks, earthenware, china, glass and glassware, and paper, and 
the revenue of all these last year amounted to but $90,000,000. Add 
to this the sum derived from the duty on all raw material, and the 
amount is $102,856,913. Put all these manufacturesand this raw ma- 
terial on the free-list and the annual tax reduction will not equal the 
sum of this year’s surplus by $10,000,000. 

It would but slightly exceed the reduction advised by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Are we prepared to adopt either of these methods of 
reduction? Take off the duties horizontally and the revenues will 
most likely be increased, and we put in peril, if we do not wholly 
bankrupt, every industry now under the fostering care of the Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, what will happen if the dozen manufact- 
ures I have named are taken from the dutiable and put on the free list? 
There were employed in these industries eight years ago over 800,000 
persons; and it is safe to assume that there are 1,000,000 so employed 

ay. 

If each employé supports two others—and that is a low estimate— 
there are 3,000,000 persons now dependent on these industries for sup- 
port. In 1880 there were, as was recently stated by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown], 35,529 establishments in the United States of 
the character mentioned, paying out $268,000,000 annually in waa 
and Sear out annually over $1,400,000,000 worth of manuifact 
articles. 

There is to-day more than $1,000,000,000 American capital invested 
in these industries, and the wage-workers receive more than $300,000,- 
000 from them in wageseach year. Suppose the removal of the protec- - 
tion the present tariff affords these industries will not wholly destroy 
them, will it not embarrass them, discourage further investments in 
them, compel a readjustment of industria! capital, and narrow the field 
and lessen the demand for labor? Is there any reason why this wound 
should be given the capital employed in these important enterprises? 

There is no such peril as will excuse an injury to either capital or 
labor. The one can not exist without the other, and the prosperity of 
the one enhances that of the other. Capital is labor saved, and the 
greater the amount of labor the larger the sum of wealth and the means 
of enjoyment. 

If you increase capital you instantly increase the means of support- 
ing and employing additional laborers, and if you decrease capital you 
instantly take away a portion of the comforts and enjoyments, and per- 
haps, also, the necessaries of the productive classes. 

To reduce existing tariff duties one-half, or one-third, on the revenue- 
reform plan, would, tosay the least, unnecessarily put in peril our whole 
industrial fabric. It would result in increased importations, in the in- 
crease of foreign indebtedness, and an increased outflow of our coin to 
meet our obligations abroad. 

It has been my purpose in what I have said to point out what I con- 
ceive to be the dangers of this tariff-reform policy as the President 
would have it, and of which policy the pending billis apart. That the 
Democratic majority have not gone the whole length of the President’s 
suggestion is because probably they fear party rather than financial 
disaster. Why has internal-revenue taxation been reduced $24,000,000 
in the presence of the assurance that no just complaint could be made 
of these taxes? Why was tobacco relieved of taxation in the sum of 
$18,000,000 after the President had admonished his party that there 
was nothing so well able as it to bear the burden of taxation without 
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hardship? Why is it that one entire third of the proposed tax reduc- 
tion is to be made from internal taxes in defiance of the President's 
recommendation to the contrary? Evil-minded persons have suggested 
that this sudden change of policy was made to avert a Democratic strike 
in Virginia and other Democratic sections of the South. 

But what of the bill now in committee? Inreportingit the majority 
have said that the President’s plan of reduction by taking its whole 
sum from duties on imports is, at least in the present political situation, 
unwise and illogical. In just so far as the bill differs from the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations it may find favor in this House. I assert the 
truth to be that if the body of the tobacco industry had been in the 
Republican Northwest it would not have been taken off the tax-lists. 
But for the whisky ring and the Democratic anxiety to strike protec- 
tion a blow, whisky might have taken a place in this bill beside to- 
bacco. To-day there isa large body of Democrats in the country, not- 
withstanding the President’s position, who believe the whole internal- 
revenue system should be abolished. 

If gentlemen believe the Democratic party is united in favor of the re- 
tention of the whisky tax, they are mistaken. Distinguished statesmen 
and journalists of the party are to-day making battle for the removal 
of this tax and all other direct war taxes. 

I would not be misunderstood. The law that continues the tax on 
tobacco and intoxicating liquors has been acceptable to the people I 
have the honor to represent. They accept it because they have little 
respect for these manufactures—because they regard them as luxuries 
or worse. They believe moreover that the consumption of liquors im- 
poses grievous burdens on the people and the State which the business 
should be compelled to bear. On these points I am in accord with my 
constituency. 

However, there are distilled spirits used in the arts, and these are 
made to contribute about $6,000,000 annually to the Treasury. As 
this use is in no sense criminal, but is an aid of manufactures, there 
is no reason why the tax on spirits so employed should be continued. 
There can certainly be no objection to the removal of the whisky tax 
to this extent. It may happen that I will vote for the repeal of so 
much of internal taxation as is provided for in this bill. 

While, after the amendments suggested, I would continue these 
taxcs, I am not unmindful that, for strong reasons, there is a feeling 
rapidly developing in all sections of the country favorable to the total 
extirpation of internal-revenue taxation. There is to-day an active, 
aggressive, and enlightened moral sentiment demanding it. Looking 
at thesystem from a purely revenue standpoint it has much to condemn 
it and make it obnoxious to a freepeople. Its methods are tyrannical 
and inquisitorial, Itmaintains aswarm of tax-gatherers, spies, and in- 
formers, and no domicile is safe from invasion. It is a tax on produc- 
tion, and so maintained that the whisky interest has built up the mon- 
ster monopoly of the world. But, worse than this, it tempts the com- 
mission of frauds and perjuries, and its enforcement incites violence and 
murder. Within the past eight years ten revenue officers have been 
killed outright and twenty others seriously wounded, and to-day in 
more than one State the ministers of the law go forward in its execu- 
tion armed with revolvers and Springfield rifles. In view of these facts 
and the additional fact that these manufactures may be handed over to 
the States where the business is carried on for taxation, it is not sur- 
prising that there is a growing sentiment that the Government free it- 
self from the whole business. Let it be understood that the whisky 
tax is to be maintained that the duties on imports may be abolished, 
or so reduced as to endanger our system of protection, and the whisky 
tax will have to go. I do not believe it is necessary to do either, but 
if I must choose I will not hesitate to save our industries, if needs be 
by the abolition of every internal tax. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come to consider more directly the measure 
before us. 

The bill assumes a tax reduction of $78,176,054. Of this sum $31,- 
530,941 is obtained, as the figures show, by a scaling down of the dutiable 
schedules. This process reduces the rates, but often fails to reduce the 
revenues; and if our experience in tariff legislation is worth anything, 
it has taught us that scaling the duties, as proposed here, promotes im- 
portations and ultimately increases the collections. It was estimated 
that the act of March 3, 1883, would make a reduction from the dutiable 
list of over $19,000,000, but within three years increased importations 
not only brought our revenues up to the point they were at when the 
act passed, but some millionsaboveit. If atax reduction is to be made 
it should bea certain one, and ought not to be less than $80,000,000. If 
this bill should become a law it will not, in my opinion, reduce the sur- 
plus by more than $46,500,000, or a sum equal to the free-list added to 
the repealed tobacco and special license taxes. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, this bill proposes to reduce taxation by most 
objectionable methods. By a stroke of the pen, wool, one of the most 
valuable of farm products, is transferred from the dutiable to the free 
list and the duties on woolen manufactures reduced on the average 
one-half, or from 68 to 39 per cent. Why make wool free and main- 
tain a protective duty on sugarand rice? Are these not food products, 
necessary alike for the rich and the poor? Should not the people have 
cheap food as well as cheap clothing? These are treated by this bill 


with a tenderness at once commendable and suspicious. Are not coal 
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and iron ores as nearly raw material as wool? What reason can be 
given for putting wool on the free-list that does not apply with equal 
force to coal and iron ore? 

Why this discrimination against wool? Do sugar, rice, iron ores, or 
coal have greater claims to the fostering care of protective duties than 
it? If these articles were wholly relieved from duty would it not, in 
the Janguage of the President— 
directly lessen the cost of living in every family in the land, and release to 
pod at gd in every humble home a larger measure of the rewards of frugal in- 

I put these questions that the promoters and advocates of this measure 
may answer, 

What does this attack on wool mean? Are our markets to be thrown 
open to the wools of the world, and must the American farmer hereafter 
compete with the wool-raisers of India, South Africa, the Argentine 
Republic, Russia, and Australia? Sir, the annual wool-clip of these 
countries is over 1,000,000,000 pounds, and of these about 700,000,000 
pounds are the product of the River Plate country in South America, 
the South African colonies, and Australia, where sheep are raised al- 
most without cost of pasturage or labor. No one can doubt the disas- 
trous consequences ofsuch a competition. This industry is of too much 
importance to our people to be either sacrificed or putin jeopardy. Let 
us see the extent of the capital and the labor employed in it. 

For the year 1884 official statistics show: 


Number of sheep in the United States. ..............:.c0 evssesossesarevessessesere 50, 626, 026 
Pounds of WOOl-ClD ........scs000« a 000, 
WERT riian $91,168, 000 


Value of manufactures of wool imported... 872 
The statistics of 1880, as to domestic woolen manufactures, show: 
Number of establishments 


Value of sheep.....,...., h anceoneuss meses 500 rosten ssnepuonasbonses 119, 902, 700 

These statistics do not include the value of lands, bans, sheds, and 
implements employed in sheep-raising, which is estimated at $408,000- 
000. 


Sir, more than 1,000,000, or nearly one-twelfth of the voters of the 
United States are flock-owners, and ihe wool product is more valuable 
than pig-irou and than the combined output of our gold and silver 
mines. It exceeds in value our unmanufactured tobacco by $34,000,- 
000, is of one-half the value of our coal mines, while woolen manufact- 
ures exceed in value those of cottons by more than $50,000,000, 

And wool raising, sir, is an agricultural industry—not.a sectional 
but a national interest—for the sheep flock is found on almost every 
farm in the great States of Texas, California, Ohio, Michigan, Oregon, 

Colorado, Nebraska, Indiana, and Dlinois, and the Territories 
of New Mexico and Arizona, and sheep culture may be made profit- 
able in all the States of the South. And the manufacture of wool is 
among the largest of our industries, and particularly in Vermont, New 
Jersey, Maine, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

That this industry is not local is shown by apportioning the wool- 


clip among the several sections of the Union. In 1886 it was distrib- 
uted as follows: 

Pounds. 

Towa, Missouri, Minnesota, and States east of the Mississippi, except 
the lower Southern, give a clip of......... speavsepresaut$étqssusttiwessepves 00, O00, OOD 
California 40, 000, 000. 
+ 55,000, 000 
Colorado and New Mexico......... .. 24,000, 000 
Texas sessssssse 26,000, 000 
Georgia and lower Southern............ 16, 000, 000 


Again, this industry is capable of an almost indefinite growth, and 
there is no reason why wool and woolens should not be produced here 


vested, wages paid, and the number of persons employed. 1870 
there were 1,263 factories, with a capital of $30,932,000, giving em- 
loyment to 43,738 people, and paying $10,153,000 in wages, but in 1880 
factories had increased to 2,689, capital to $267,653,000, the number 
of employés to 161,000, and the sum paid out as wages to $47,389,000. 
A ty like this would have given the country wool in abund- 
ance for every manufacture and every home demand. Last year wo 
paid out for raw wools and woolen manufactures to the foreign wool- 
growers and foreign factory-owners $60,586,614, and this sum and more 
that ought to go to our own farmers, factory operatives, and capitalists 
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will continue to leave us annually unless we arrest the outflow by 
fostering this industry until it is able to supply our markets. Wecan 
do this and keep these millions at home. Will we do it? 

Hon. George L. Converse, a Democrat, formerly a Representative of 
Ohio, in a recent address in this city, speaking of this industry, said: 

The production at home of wool and woolens, in quantities sufficient to sup- 
ply the wants of the American people, is necessary for our defense in war, and 
our independence and comfortin time of Successful military campaigns 
ean not be carried on without woolen clothes for the soldiers, More soldiers 
die from exposure than are killed in battle. Neither of these great industries, 
once destroyed, can be again restored within ashort time. Their restoration 
would require many years, and the men who by legislation would knowingly 
ba 4 them here and remit them to the keeping of foreign nations can not be 

among the friends of the Union. 

This distinguished Democrat proceeds to give avery emphatic opinion 
of the ‘‘noisy sentiment of free trade.” It affords me pleasure to quote 
it, as it will doubtless give the free-trade Democrat pleasure to hear it. 

The noisy sentiment of “free trade,” which is contrary to the settled policy 
of the Republic from its formation,ora “tariff for revenue only,” excluding 
therefrom the principle of protection, which means, in effect, free trade, is 
nothing more nor less than a tradition of acheap-labor system, which has been 
extinct for a quarter of a century. The intelligent, free-citizen laborers of 
America will never consent to be brought into such competition with the cheap, 
ill-fed, pauper labor of Europe, which is kept in subjection by the bayonet. 
That free trade, cheap-labor sentiment, like the distant mutterings of a re- 
treating storm, will soon be hushed forever. 

This is the pure Jeffersonian and Jacksonian Democracy, somewhat 
off-color now, but I indorse it. 

What will be the effect of withdrawing all protection from wool? To 
me this is not a difficult problem. The wool interest has grown out of 
weakness into strength under protection. For fifty years it struggled 
for a foothold, and in all these years it but doubled its product. In 
twenty years, under the stimulus of a protective tariff, our national 
sheep flock increased from 22,000,000 to over 50,000,000, and the raw 
wools from 100,000,000 to over 300,000,000 pounds. An increase at 
this ratio for twenty years more and our own clip would have equaled 
our demand. But, sir, in 1883 we reduced the tariff on imported 
wools, and the world knows what happened. In three years 5,867,312 
sheep disappeared from our flocks and 43,000,000 pounds of wools from 
our markets. If this marked decrease is not the result of our dis- 
couraging tariff legislation, to what is it attributable? It is certain 
that under free trade this industry languished—that under protection 
it has had a large and steady increase. It is true, also, indisputably 
true, that when our tariff duties were reduced there was a notable 
shrinkage in sheep and in wool and an increase in wool and woolen 
importations. In this we have but repeated the sad experience of Ire- 
land. I will let the Irish World tell the story: 

A brief recital of historical facts is here in order. Previous to the so-called 
“Union” Ireland possessed among other protected industries manufactures of 
wool, carpets, blankets, silk, linen, calico, flannels, stockings, ete. Of all those 


only one, linen, remains vigorous. Sta nearly two centuries ago and nur- 
tured by liberal protection, when in 1826 such protection was withdrawn it was 
sufficiently matured tostand strong and vigorous, and is now not only recognized 
as one of the leading industries of Europe, but so cosmopolitan in reputation that 
the prefix of Irishisa sure guaranty of excellence of fabric throughout the world. 
Not so with wool and its manufactures, an industry which from the birth of the 
lamb to the finished fabric of the loom gave pesni and profitable employment 
to farmers, manufacturers, and operatives, des, from a mysterious virtue'in 
the excrements of the sheep, restoring worn-out lands and fertilizing hillsides 
where other agencies could not be applied. 

The Union continued the protection on woolens twenty years, when by a slid- 
ing scale theimport duties were gradually diminished to rapier f. angin 1840 the 
woolen manufacturers of Dublin, who numbered 91 in the year 1800, were dwin- 
died down to 12 in 1840,and the employés in the same time were numerically 
reduced from 4,918 to 602 persons. The same statistics show the decadence in 
Dublin thus: Master wool-combers in 1800, 30; in 1834,5; operative wool-com- 
bers in 1800, 230; in 1834, 66; carpet manufacturers in 1800, 13; in 1841, 1; carpet 
operatives in 1800,720; in 1841,10. There were 1,000 flannel looms in the county 
of Wicklow in 1800. In 1841 not one remained. Similar results in many other 
industries could be presented did space permit. 


But, Mr. Chairman, we are told that we need above all things to 
capture the foreign markets for our manufactures of wools; that to get 
these markets we must produce these goods more cheaply than they 
can be furnished by any other manufacturing nation. This means that 
the cheapest possible labor and material must be employed in these 
manufactures, for these are the chief elements of their cost. Can we 
afford to obtain these markets at such a cost? In the struggle this 
policy invites with the cheap wools of South Africa, Sonth America, 
and Australia, and the cheap wages of Austria, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, and Great Britain, we may not only fail to secure this wider 
market, but lose our own. And what are the markets of the world, 
and how do they compare in value and extent with our own? The 
five countries exporting woolen goods with the value of their exports 
last year are as follows: 


Mam THREAT T T os Sis yc acs 3 O I coh sess San ELERE SIN E E TE IAA $10, 935, 541 
Belgium........... , 381, 2 
France.. 71,702,919 
German 51, 701, 216 
England... = O48, 
FOUR A canes OA E E RN sseserseesteesseree 202, 769, 561 


Of the above the United States bought $45,000,000. Deduct this, 
and there is left of the world’s market $217,000,000, while our own 
market is worth annually quite $300,000,000. Our home market is 
worth more, by nearly one-third, than the entire ‘‘ world’s markets, 
if we could capture them all.’’ 
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Protection has made our market for wool and woolens one-third 
larger than that of the markets of all the other countries combined. 
Wisdom suggests that we strengthen and widen this American market 
until it becomes in fact the best market of the world. 

After wool—an industry that concerns almost every State, and worth 
$90,000,000 annnually—has been put on the free-list, is it not somewhat 
singular thatsugar, the product of asingle and limited section and worth 
less than $18,000,000, is to be protected by a yearly tax of $45,000,000, 
taken from the resources of allour people? Sugar is principally a pro- 
duction of Louisiana, although Florida and Texas make it in limited 
quantities. Iam speaking now of sugars manufactured for our mar- 
ket. Even in Louisiana sugar raising is not the leading agricultural 
industry, for last year in an aggregate of $61,102,584, it was put at 
$14,831,936 only. These figures are furnished by the American, a pub- 
lication of that State, and from which I quote: 


During the past agricultural year, ending with December, 1887, Louisiana pro- 
Pimp the following crops, which bear evidence to the inexhaustible fertility of 
ts soil: 


Products, Yield. Value. 


Acreage. 


463,802 


Other agricultural products, forage, ete.. 
Total..... 


2, 357, 414 


It will seen that Louisiana’s cotton last year was worth $6,500,000 
more than its sugar, and its corn only $3,500,000 less. This is thesize 
of the sugar industry in a State better adapted by soil and climate 
than any other forits culture, after an experiment under the most favor- 
able conditions for more than onehundred years. And this industry 
is not equal to-day to that of 1854—thirty-four years ago—by nearly 
200,000,000 pounds, although twenty-two years have past since the 
close of the war. In 1861-’62 the sugar product was 528,321,000 
pounds; last year it was less than 300,000,000. Our home product is 
not increasing, while our home consumption is at the rate of 10 per cent. 
each year. In1878 we consumed 1,552,875, 112 and in 1887 2,782,000, - 
000 pounds, and in the meantime the annual sugar duty has increased 
from $36,387,464 to $56,507,495. In the year just past these duties 
have increased $6,341,957. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Does the gentleman know that the duty on 
sugar now is 38} per cent. less than the war duty, and that if this bill 
is passed the duty will be reduced more than 50 per cent. below the 
war duty? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Not 50 per cent. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Yes; 50 percent. The war duty from 1862 to 
1870 was 3 cents per pound for the lowest grade up to 5 ceuts per pound 
for the highest grade—on an average, 4 cents per pound. Under the 
schedules of the Mills bill the average will be a little over 1.9 cents 


per pound. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I only know that with the revenue 
derived from the existing duty, in one year and a half I can buy and 
pay for the whole sugar interest of the United States—every bit of it— 
and have several millions left. I know that under the Mills bill we 
shall still pay tribute in thesum of $45,000,000 a year, to protect an in- 
significant product whose annual sum is less than $20,000,000. 

Mr. WILKINSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

i a CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. BROWNE] 
ii 
7 Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I do not yield further now. 

The American people consume about one-fourth the sugar crop of the 
world and only produce about 10 per cent. of that one-fourth, 

Isubmit that our people can not afford to make these enormous yearly 
contributions because some enthusiasts hope that by so doing we may 
at some time and in some way stimulate and enlarge our sugar pro- 
duction. Weare told that Texas and Louisiana and Florida have lands 
adapted to sugar culture capable of supplying sugar in amounts equal 
to our own demand and equal also to the wants of all the world. Why, 
then, does this industry stand still? 

Mr. WILKINSON. It does not stand still. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. It does not exactly stand still. You 
produce more sugar in Louisiana to-day than you did when all your 
sugar-producing people left and went into the army. I admit that; 
but as I said some time ago, after you have had twenty-two years of 
peace, you have not reached by 200,000,000 pounds the annual pro- 
duct of a year or two before the beginning of the war. 

Mr. WILKINSON. The crop last year was more than the crop in 
1860. I have the figures to show it. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Well, I have the figures of Mr. Henry 
A. Brown, an ex-Treasury expert, who has made these calculations in 
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the interest of maintaining a protective duty on sugar. Iam not re- 

sponsible for his figures, nor for the figures the gentleman refers to. I 

find that figures are a very convenient thing, We make them in tariff 
La 


discussions to supply the home demand. ughter. ] 

Mr. BLAND. Would it interrupt the gentleman—— 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Why, the gentleman never interrupts 
me, He sometimes votes wrongly, and disturbs me in that way. 

Mr. BLAND. Do not the figures show that the tax on sugar isa 
revenue tax, which goes into the Treasury, not into the pockets of the 
manufacturer? The tax does not go into private coffers, but into the 
Treasury of the Government. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I am coming to that in a few minutes. 
I have heard that suggestion before. 

Mr. BLAND. That is what I am in favor of—a tax that goes into 
the Federal Treasury—not into the pockets of private individuals. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I will show presently that it is a favor- 
ite theory of the Democracy to relieve from taxation these necessaries 
that go into the consumption of all the families of the people. Yet 
you gentlemen continue to tax the sugar of the poor and the rich alike; 
and it never yet occurred to you that you ought to return to the duti- 
able list tea and coffee, all the revenue upon which would go into the 
‘Treasury and none to any tea or coffee raiser in the United States. The 
trouble is, my friend, that sugar grows in Louisiana and Texas, while 
coffee and tea do not. Sugar votes the Democratic ticket; coffee and 
tea can not. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. WILKINSON. Dothe sugar producers of Kansas vote the Dem- 
ocratic ticket ? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. No, sir; in the providence of God they 
are not influenced by any such consideration. 

Mr. FUNSTON. They read the newspapers, and of course they do 
not vote the Democratic ticket. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I will talk about Kansas presently. 

How much protection must we give to start iton the highway of 
prosperity? We could buy, sir, the whole sugar crop of these States 
three times over every year with the money we pay out in duties and 
have some millions tospare. And the fact that these States are engaged 
in this business to a limited extent only proves that it is either not 
profitable or some other industry is more so. We have since the tariff 
act of 1861 paid out in sugar duties well-nigh, if not quite, $1,000,000, - 
000, and still the industry languishes. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I hope that the gentleman will not continue to 
ignore the facts in regard to the sugar industry. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. If gentlemen continue to interrupt me 
I shall not finish this speech until Christmas; and I know you will 
quit when I make that threat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana declines to yield 
for interruptions. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. No, sir; I do not want to put it in that 
way. Isimply hope, in tender mercy to my audience, that my time 
will not be occupied by interruptions, as my speech is, at any rate, 
very long. 

How much longer must we foster this business by these unparalleled 
expenditures? Our sugar duties in the last ten years equal one-third 
of our national debt. Here let me give the official figures of these ten 
years, covering our imports for consumption and the duties paid: 


Consumed, 


pounds. Value. 


Year. 


Duty paid. 


. 875, 112 | $78, 986,070 | $36, 387, 464 
461,986 | 65,918,931 | 37, 294, 197 
261,958 | 67,015,831 | 39, 107, 256 
173,808 | 82,721,087 | 45, 933, 045 
396.455 | 84,355,545 | 46,711,795 
G10, 911 | 84,327,942 | 44,517,851 
570,913 | 88,044,316 | 47,500,750 
993, 335 | 69, 078, 857 | 50, 885, 916 
287,699 | 71,311,090 | 50, 265,538 
159,646 | 68,882,834 | 56,507, 495 


In ten years, as here shown, we have paid $455,111,307 induties, and 
during this period the whole sugar product has not been worth one- 
third that sum. 

This is not all. Since the Hawaiian treaty we have imported 1,166,- 
350,000 pounds of reciprocity sugars that have not paid a penny into 
the Treasury, but when sold in our markets the duty has been added 
to the price and paid by the consumers. Here again the people have 
been taxed, without any resulting benefit, in eleven years in an addi- 
tional sum of over $32,000,000. The sum of the duty is added not 
only to our home sugars but to these reciprocity sugars and the whole 
sum is paid by the consumer, for these being only 10 per cent. of our 
consumption, do not furnish such competition as to reduce, in any 
measure, the price. For one, I am not willing to longer burden the 
people with this tax—to longer levy, by this method, a tribute on 
every table in the land to protect this limited and sectional industry. 

As a revenue measure this feature of this bill is most objectionable. 
Sugar isa necessary food product and goes into the consumption of 
every family. The poor and the rich alike use it. We ought not to 
resort to the little incomes of the poor tor revenue when there are ob- 


jects able to bear the burdens of taxation without being oppressive to 
any. 

Mr. Chairman, this isa bill to reduce not to increase revenues. This 
at least is its avowed object—for this purpose it was ordained and for 
this reason we are asked to pass it. Ifit makes a reduction hereit will 
be but a temporary one at best. Sugar importations are increasing so 
rapidly that in a year or two our revenues from this source will be back 
to whatthey are now. As a measure of reduction this isa fraud and 
asham. It would not reduce at this point. Why not make a gen- 
uine reduction here rather than in the tobacco tax. Tobacco, one of 
the meanest of luxuries, is made practically free, while sugar, a com- 
mon and universal necessary of the people, gets but little if any ex- 
emption from taxation. A proposition more unjust and absurd has sel- 
dom, in my opinion, been submitted in a revenue bill. 

Sir, the revenues derived from sugar Jast year were equal to the cap- 
ital employed in that industry in Louisiana, and with these revenues 
for two years the Government can buy and pay for the whole sugar 
business in the United States, capital, product, and all. Louisiana 
has, according to the highest estimate, but $60,000,000 invested, and 
the whole country not to exceed $80,000,000; and our sugar duties for 
two years, on the basis of last year’s collections, would be $113,014,- 
990. This is high-priced protection. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are informed that this duty is to be main- 
tained for revenue only, and the Democratic party, in the ascendency 
in the sugar section, indorse the President’s policy and send representa- 
tives to this House to vote wool and every other agricultural product, 
save their own, to the tender merciesof free trade. That these gentle- 
men vote their convictions I do not doubt, but that they will cheer- 
fully accept the logical result of their votes and teachings I am dis- 
posed to question. If sugar must be protected for revenue—for the 
unvarnished truth is that this duty is to be continued to protect the 
sugar interest—why not continue a wool duty for revenue? How much 
less burdensome is it to pay from $45,000,000 to $50,000,000 annually 
on sugar than pay one-seventh that sum on wool? That Democratic 
logic that taxes whisky for revenue, because it is not a necessity but a 
harmful luxury, and then proceeds to tax sugar for revenue, because it 
is not a luxury but an innocent and universal necessity of the people, 
is at least unique. 

The sugar output of Louisiana and Texas and Florida is to be sup- 
plemented, we are told, by the beet sugars of California and the sorghum 
sugars of Kansas and other Western States, and that with proper en- 
couragement this industry will soon develop a product more than suffi- 
cient to supply our Lome market. Thisis an unsolved problem. For 
a quarter of a century our experiments in sorghum and beet-sugar pro- 
duction have been failures. Just now Kansas gives promise of success 
in the one and California in the other. How much sorghum sugar Kan- 
sas has supplied our markets I have no means for knowing, but the Al- 
varado Company, in California, has, during the nine years of its existence, 
produced about 1,000,000 pounds of beet sugar per annum. Successful 
as this experiment seems to be, I am not aware that a single other sim- 
ilar enterprise exists in the country to-day. Why is this the case if the 
business is profitable? 

No one more sincerely hopes success to our sugar industry than my- 
self. I desire that America may supply every American want, and to 
that end am ready and anxious to vote encouragement, by every rea- 
sonable and just measure, to every home industry. I would encourage 
and stimulate the sugar industry in all the States by giving certa 
and suitable protection. Weak as itis in the United States, I would 
not, if it conld-be avoided, abandon it to the destructive competition of 
Cuba, Jaya, Brazil, Germany, and the other great sugar countries of 
the world. 

This question is now before us and we can not escape it, how long 
will the people consent to pay this tax—still to be $50,000,000 a year— 
to save from annihilation, if you please, an aunual product worth less 
than one-half that sum? There are already signs of revolt. If we 
would save this industry we must reduce this monstrous taxation and 
adopt a method of protection less costly, while at the same time it is 
more certain jn its results. 

Right here a little history will be both appropriate and valuable. 
Sugar-cane was first planted in Louisiana in 1727, or one hundred and 
sixty-one yearsago. The firstsugar-mill waserected in 1751; excellent 
sugar was marketed in New Orleans in the last century, and sixty years 
ago the sugar product had reached an annual output of 30,000 hogs- 
heads. To-day, afterall these long years of experimentand protection, 
the aggregate annual sugar product is less than 300,000,000 pounds. 
Long since sugar-cane was introduced into the United States, France, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, Belgium, Holland, and other nations of 
Europe have commenced the manufacture of sugar from the beet. ` This 
manufacture has, in every instance, been developed under a system of 
bounties paid directly tothe producer, The results have been magical. 
To-day the sugar of the beet exceeds that of the cane by 500,000 tons 
perannum. The success of these bounty laws in promoting this in- 


dustry is phenomenal. I quote from Henry A. Brown, an ex-special * 


agent of the Treasury, who, I take it, favors the continuance of the 
present tariff. He says: 


Encouraged by bounties, France produced 4,000 tons of beet sugar tn 1830, 
23,000 tons in 1840, 62,000 tons in 1850, 126,500 tons in 1850, 282,000 tons in 1870, 
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83,614 tons in 1880, and 488,300 tons in 1886; Germany produced 346,646 tons of 
beet sugars in 1875, 594,223 tons in 1880, 996,403 tons in 1583, 1,154,817 tons in 1884, 
997,962 tons in 1886, Similar progress has been made in other European coun- 
tries. The total European t-sugar crop was,in 1867, 633,000 tons; in 1890, 
1,774,545 tons; in 1883, 2,360,314 tons; in 1884, 2,545,889 tons, and 2,625,442 tons in 
1886. 


AAA continental rebates on exports of sugar English oficial reports to 
rliament say: “The gist of the matter, as regards the action of the foreign 
governments referred to, is, that the majority of the people and legislatures 
think that the benefits which, in their opinion, accrue to the agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and shipping interests of the country by the development of the sugar 
industry more than counterbalance any injury from the bounties granted.” 
The same statements were repeated, in substance, in 1886-’87. 

When M. Thiers was urged by English emissaries, in 1874-'75, to abolish French 
fugar bounties, he replied, * Never; never will I grant you that, as it is the 
French industries you wish to destroy and the English industries you ask me 
to protect,” 

s è s * * s * 


France pays 2 cents per pound bounty on sugar exports (see elsewhere), and 
virtually ae imports of sugar. Germany (see elsewhere) pays bounty on 
exports of sugar from 32 cents to about 63 cents per 100 pounds, according to 
grades, and virtually prohibits the importation ofsugar. Germany and France 
alone produce monga beet sugar to supply the annual consumption of imported 
sugars in the Uni' States. 

Why not pay a bounty? This will give a protection more direct and 
certain than tariff duties. It will be good economy, for a bounty will 
cost less than one-fifth of the present tax. It will relieve us from the 
payment of at least $35,000,000 every year, even though the duty be 
reduced as contemplated by this bill. Ifit be objected that Congress 
may repeal the bounty, I answer that protective legislation is equally 
subject to this danger. The people will not complain of legislation 
that gives ample encouragement to a home industry and at the same 
time relieves them from the payment of millions of annual taxes, 

By the bounty method this industry has been built up to large pro- 
portions in all the leading nations of Europe, and they are so satisfied 
with i results that after fifty years of trial there is no demand for its 
repeal. 

But, sir, I would raise the revenues necessary for the Lp tings of these 
bounties from duties imposed on imported sugars. the people are 
satisfied with the present duties, would they not be content to pay 
less? I would tax sugar just so much as may be necessary to pay the 
bounty, and no more. ln this way we can stimulate and enlarge our 
home production, if increase be possible; and if some such method be 
not adopted a long-suffering people will demand that sugar be put with 
tea and coffee unconditionally on the free-list. 

Leaving the people subject to a sugar tax of more than 75 cents per 
capita, this bill proceeds to demolish the salt duty of only 1} cents, 
and the lumber duty of less than 2 cents per capita. How inconsistent 
and illogical! And this isa measure to reduce the burdens of taxation! 
In a wisely adjusted measure I would not be averse to putting lumber 
and salt on the free-list. However, while this will insure a reduc- 
tion of the surplus by $1,750,000, or about that sum, I doubt, seri- 
ously doubt, whether it will bring any relief tothe consumer. Itmay 
happen, indeed it is likely to happen, that the Canadian lumberman 
will wholly escape the payment of duty, and command for his com- 
modity in our American markets the prices already established. He 
alone may be benefited. Should this be the result we will lose some- 
thing over $1,000,000 by the experiment. 

And how about salt? Imported salt pays the insignificant duty of 
8 and 12 cents on each 100 pounds. The duty on a ton of salt such as 
our farmers use isonly $1.60. Inthe Saginaw Valley to-day a barrel of 
good salt—the barrel included—can be bought for 58 cents. Salt was 
never cheaper than now. I can buy this day, at my Indiana home, 
salt for less than it cost to carry it from the wholesale dealer to that 
place on the day it was first made subject to a protective duty. 
~ How unkind this bill is to our Northwestern farmers, and especially 
to those on the Canadian border. It puts a long line of fruits, vege- 
tables, and other products of the soil on the free-list, and as to these 

ives the Canadian farmer unrestricted access to the American markets. 

ut like products of the American farmer crossing the border are sub- 
ject to a duty imposed by the Dominion Government. This bill abol- 
ishes direct protection on nineteen farm products and materially im- 
pairs protection on three others. ‘The Canadian people should be pro- 
foundly grateful, 

I notice in the press reports that a few days ago Sir Charles Tupper, 
minister of finance, in a speech in the Dominion House of Commons, 
declared his belief that the Democratic party would continue to 
the confidence of the people of the United States, and that the result 
of the fishery treaty would be the ment of our trade relations 
with Canada; and in support of this he cited the fact that ‘‘the ink 
had hardly dried on that treaty before a bill was introduced by the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee placing on the free-list 
five articles of Canadian production upon which last year no less than 
$1,800,000 had been paid in duties.” Our farming people will earn- 
estly protest against the enlargement of our trade relations upon terms 
so destructive to their industry. 

I do not care to discuss further the details of this incongruous and 
illogical measure. A tariff revision so destructive, so inequitable, so 
inconsistent and sectional as this will not be acceptable to the people, 
and it will not, I am sure, become a law. 

At no time have I opposed a revision of ourrevenue system. Human 
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wisdom has never devised statutes of taxation nor methods for indus- 
trial encouragement so perfect as not to be subject to just criticism. 

believe the tariff ought to be revised, and if it were possible I would 
now take up this legislation, line by line, and amend it wherever 
amendment is necessary for the general welfare. Wherever a duty is 
too high I would reduce it; wherever too low, increase it. In making 
changes I would keep constantly in view the interest,of the whole peo- 
ple, not that of a mere section. In adjusting taxation I would tax the 
lightest the necessaries of life and put the heaviest burdens upon luxu- 
ries. No legitimate industry should be harmed and none put in peril. 

Our revenue laws are the creatures of the Republican party, fash- 
ioned by that party, when to avert the greatest of national calamities, 
the destruction of the Union, immense revenues were required. It 
made them, it has repeatedly amended them, and is ready to do so 
again. In 1883 it amended the whole revenue system, and within a 
period of less than twenty years reduced internal-revenue taxation from 
$309, 266,000 to $116,000,000. Changes in trade, in commercial and 
economic conditions, render frequent modification and amendment nec- 
essary. In noimportant particular has these laws been modified save 
by the Republican party, and that party stands pledged to-day, when 
the question is committed to it, to correct their inequalities and to 
revise them, always having regard to the interestof the tax-payer, the 
laborer, andthe productive interests of the country. It believes in 
protection, but believes also in fair and equitable taxation, and in tax 
reduction whenever and wherever it can be made without injury. I 
quote: 

No great system of revenue like our tariff can operate with efficiency and 
equity unless the changes of trade be closely watched and the law prompti 
adapted to those changes. But I would make no changes that should lapale 
the protective character of the whole body of the tariff laws.—James G. Blaine, 

The Republican party pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the tariff, 
and to uce the surplus, not by the vicious and indiscriminate process of hori- 
zontal reduction, but by such methods as will relieve the taxpayer without in- 
juring the laborer or the great productive interests of the country.—Republican 
National platform, 1884, 

The Government should be administered with the strictest economy consist- 
ent with the public safety and interest. Revenue should be so laid as to give 


the greatest possible exemption to articles of primary necessity and fall most 
heavily upon luxuries.—Indiana Republican platform, 1868. 


In 1870 the Indiana Republicans said: 

A reduction of taxation is demanded, both of tariff and internal taxes, until it 
reaches the lowest amount consistent with the credit and necessities of the Goy- 
ernment; and we are in favor of a tariff forrevenue, believing that a proper ad- 
justment of duties must necessarily afford all the incidental protection to which 
any interest is entitled, 


In 1876 they said: 
It is the duty of the Government in passing laws for raising revenue so tolevy 


taxes as to give the greatest possible exemption to articles of primary necessity, 
and to place them most heavily upon luxuries and the sein! of the country. ‘ 


In 1882 they said: 

A revenue greatly reduced in amount being all that is needed to pay the in- 
terest on our public debt and the expenses of the Government economically ad- 
ministered, the time has arrived for such a reduction of taxes and regulation of 
tariff duties as shall raise no more money than shall be necessary to pay such 
interest and expenses. We therefore approve the efforts now making to adjust 
this reduction so that no unnecessary burdens upon the consumers of imported 
articles exist, and no injuries be inflicted upon our domestic industries or upon 
the industrial classes employed therein, 

We favor an early and judicious revision of the tariff, with a simplification 
ane reduction of customs duties.—Plalform of last Slate Republican contention in 

nnesota, 

We believe the tariff should be revised and reduced.—Piatform of last Republi- 
can State convention in Iowa. 

As the business of the country now demands a revision of the tariff, the Re- 
publican party, alive to the demands of every materia! interest, will see to it 
that such revision shall be made at the earliest practicable day.—Plat/orm of the 
last Republican State convention in Nebraska. 


And this is the last utterance of the Indiana Republicans on this 
question: 

We favor the reduction and readjustment of the tariff from time to time, as 
circumstances may require. * * In our opinion the duties should be re- 
duced as low as will be allowed by a wise observance of the necessity to pro- 
tect that portion of our manufactures and labor whose prosperity is essential to 
our national safety and independence. 

These platforms voice the Republican policy. They favor readjust- 
ment and amendment by reducing duties as low as the necessity for 
adequate protection will allow. ‘To this doctrine I subscribe without 
reservation. But, sir, this policy is powerless in a tribunal where it 
finds no sympathy with the majority. Here a genuine tariff reform is 
not possible, and here, I regret to say, protection can perhaps do no 
better than defend itself from the assaults of its foes. 

The President is to be congratulated that he has at last compelled 
his party to tender an issue on the tariff question. His adherents can 
no longer beguile the industrial classes by such seductive phrases as— 

Tax reduction must be so made as not to injure any domestic industry, and 
the tariff must be revised without depriving American labor of the ability to 
compete with foreign labor. 

The masquerade is over. The party now fights under its true colors. 

The question of to-day and the question of the future is, Shall our 
revenue system be that of free trade or protection? This bill is the 
vanguard of a free-trade policy. Iam more concerned about the fate 
of this issue than of this bill. 

The Presidentand his free-trade supporters attack protectionas vicious 
and illogical, and assume, first, that the sum of the duty on the imported 
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article is added to its price, that it raises the price by precisely the 
sum of the duty and is paid by the consumer; second, that the duty 
on imported articles not only raises their price to the extent of the duty 
paid, but has the same effect and raises the price to the same extent on 
all domestic manufactures of the same kind; third, that protective 

tion does not increase the wages of labor except as to those who 
are employed in the factory and the mine, and that whatever of in- 
creased pay it secures them is at the expense of the wage-workers in 
other employments; that in fact the employé of the mine or the fac- 
. tory is not benefited, for while it increases his wages it at the same time 
robs him of a larger sum by compelling him to pay an increased price 
for g he consumes. 

The central thought here is that a tariff is a.tax, that it is added to 
the article and paid by the consumer without any returning benefit, 
that the consumer pays this tax for the benefit of the producer, and that 
this is inequitable. 

Sir, this is too narrow a statement of the proposition. It avoids the 
main issue in this contention. The question is not whether the duty 
is added to the price, but whether the article in our market actually 
costs the consumer more than he would have paid had no protection 
been given to the American competing industry. In other words, has 
protection, tested by its results, increased the price of the protected 
article? This problem is not to be solved by the ‘*dry husks of theory,’’ 
but by living facts furnished by ourexperience. Itis within our knowl- 
edge, it is undisputed history, that every protected article made by 
our people in quantities approximating our home demand has gone 
steadily down under the fostering care of our protective policy. 

I could demonstrate this by the statistics of a hundred industries, 
but a few notable examples must answer. Saginaw salt sold in 1866 
for $1.80, and sells to-day for 58 cents per barrel. The currency price 
for a tonof steel rails in 1867 was $166; to-day it commands but $31.50, 
and has sold as low as $28. In 1875, when our plate-glass industry 
became a competitive one, plate-glass was worth 98 cents a foot, and 
now it sells at 33 cents. A large plate,then costing $105, can be bought 
to-day for $31.50. Pig-iron found its lowest level under a free-trade 
tariff at $31.18 per ton, while under protection it can be had at $18, 
Pottery has gone down one-half under protection. I need not partic- 
ularize further. There has been during the past twenty years a steady 
cheapening of the factory product of cotton and woolen goods of all 
kinds of textiles, of shoes, of furniture, household goods, manufactures 
of steel and iron, of glass ware, of tools, and of machinery. 

In the presence of these facts can the consumer say he has lost the 
sum of whatever duties he may have paid? Are not the articles he 
consumes, with the duty added, cheaper now than before they were 
taxed? Why is this so? Has not protection, by giving security to 
capital, stimulated American enterprise and developed an industrial 
competition until the American consumer has been given the best and 
cheapest market he ever had? Has not the building up of our home 
manufactures not only cheapened their product here, but reduced the 
prices of similar products abroad? Would free trade have given a 
cheaper market? Let him who thinks himself robbed by the tariff 
charge it with the sum of the duty paid and then credit it with his 
gavings in diminished prices under its operation, and see how the ac- 
countstands, He will find that the balance-sheet will show him largely 
and directly indebted to protection for its savings without counting 
the other benefits and compensations of the system. 

Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana. How does the gentleman justify the 
duty on copper. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I want the privilege of arden Be my 
friend thatifIhad the opportunity I would put copper ore on the free- 
list so quickly that it would make his head swim. 

We produce some manufactures here more cheaply than they aremade 
abroad. Do these need protection? Perhaps not, but as the duty can 
do no possible harm, is there any occasion forrepealing it? But Europe 
could, we are told, but for the duty, supply our markets with many arti- 
cles more cheaply than we can produce them, and why should not the 
duty be taken off that the consumer may have the cheaper goods? But 
is if not true that our home products have been constantly cheapening; 
and if we continue our favorable conditions for labor and capital, may 
we not, with our unlimited resources, ultimately undersell the world? 
Would it be wise to change conditions that have wrought so great a 


prosperity? par df 
But suppose we abolish tariff duties, and give Europe the unrestricted 
use of our markets, will we get cheaper goods? ‘The very contrary 
will happen. Free trade is only safe between nations having equal 
industrial conditions. The nation possessing industrial advantages 
always destroys or seriously cripples the trade of its weaker and less 
fortunate rival. The purpose of a tariff is to equalize these conditions. 
Labor is the chief factor in the cost of production. A very large per 
cent. of the cost of every manufacture is the sum paid for labor. In 
the United States wages are higher—on an average quite 80 per cent. 
higher—than in Italy, Germany, Belgium, France, and England. 
Labor is better rewarded here than in any country of the world. 
Low wages produce cheap goods. Between countries paying low and 
those paying high wages there can be no equal competition. If we 


withdraw our protective duties we surrender our markets to the prod- 


ucts of the cheaper labor of Europe, for unless there is a reduction in 
the wages of labor the American manufacturer will be for the time 
undersold. When our home industries are paralyzed and domestic 
competition destroyed prices will go up. All experience teaches this 
lesson. Whatsupreme folly it would be to try thisexperiment. That 
our laborers and our domestic industries needed tariff protection was 
plainly conceded by the Democratic national platform of 1884, for the 
reason that our higher wage-rate made the cost of production here 


greater than in those countries where labor is cheaper. I read from 
that platform: 
Then reduction can and must be effected without depriving American 


labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign labor, and without im- 

ing lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover any increased cost of pro- 

uction which may exist in consequence of the higher rate of wages pre g 
in this country. 

Let the Government maintain a rate of duties that will be ample to 
cover the increased cost of production and the wage-worker and the 
manufacturer will be safe. As a protectionist I have never demanded 
more than this. 

I submit now the truth to be that protection has given the people 
cheaper goods than they would have had but for the industrial activi- 
ties that it brought into being, and that the tariff does not, in fact, tax 
or oppress the consumer, but on the contrary is manifestly to his ad- 
vantage. 

If the ropako I have submitted are correct, the laborer in the 
mine and the factory is not robbed of his higher wages by the increased 
cost of consumption. To refute this charge we have but to contrast 
the condition of the laborer here with that of his fellow in Italy, Ger- 
many, Ireland, France, or Great Britain. I do notspeak of the differ- 
ence in his favor in kind of food, clothes, and shelter only, but I call 
attention to differences in his savings as shown by the sum of his de- 
posits in savings institutions. How much greater the deposits of the 
wage-workers of Lowell than those of Manchester or Sheffield, of 
those of the United States than those of the most favored European na- 
tions. Look at the official figures of what our industrious and frugal 
working people are saving from theirearnings. The Comptrollerof the 
Currency reported that at the close of 1886 the number of depositors in 
the savings banks of the country was 2,158,950, the deposits averagin 
$361.36. These deposits aggregate a sum nearly equal to the nationa 
debt, This sum represents labor saved, and shows the immense pos- 
sibilities opened up to our work people. 

In 1887 the number of depositors had increased to 2,944,731, and the 
following tables show the amount of deposits and where made: 


Number of depositors in savings-banks and amount on deposit, 


No. of 


depositors. Amounts. 


NINE INDUSTRIAL STATES. 


New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania 


Toten. cocvcsesesscestsostovevsonnesessectsevoeeseeseessestarnsioustest| Sty Dikky FOL 


, 654, 528 
60, 435, 919 
110, 420, 755 


The de 
and in all the States the sum is $1,143,700,000, These afford substan- 
tial evidence of the prosperity of these classes of the laboring people. 

But is it true that protection only benefits a class of wage-workers? 
It benefits all classes. It diversifies our industrial pursuits, multiplies 
divisions and variety ot manufacture, enlarges the demand for labor, 
and increases the wage rate. The factory finds employment for labor 
that would otherwise crowd into the shop of the mechanic or to the 
fields of the farmer. Close the factory and our other industries would 
be overdone. Destroy manufacturing employments and the con- 
sumers of the agricultural product would become its producers. Di- 
minish the body of the consumers of the product of the mechanic and 
the farmer and increase the body of the producers, and both industries 
must suffer irreparable loss. Sir, it is absurd to say that a large body 
of laborers in a community can be prosperous without imparting some 
measure of that prosperity to the others. The wages of labor in one 
employment go to buy the product of a hundred other industries, and 
all are benefited. 

Again, it is contended that in fact, considering the cost of living in 


posits in the nine manufacturing States are $1,033,279,827, 
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Europe, the tarif does not inctease the American wage rate—that the 
lower pay there will buy more of the necessaries of life than the higher 
pay in this country. It is said that if our workers get high wages the 
articles they consume are correspondingly dear, and therefore they can 
afford to accept free-trade conditions with low pay and a cheap living. 

The fact is there is but a fraction of difference in the cost of livings 
of the same kind here and in England. But apply a true test to this 
question and what is the result? Take the cost of the necessary 
yearly supplies of a family of four persons in the United States and 
deduct this from the sum of the annual of the family, and find 
the balance. Apply the same rule to alike family in Italy, Germany, 
Belgium, France, and England? After the livings are deducted from 
the earnings, which, the American or the European family, has the 
larger sum of the year’s wages left? This will tell whether labor 
here or abroad is the more profitable. 

A careful compilation of the statisties furnished by our consular and 
other authentic reports recently furnished by Mr. J. H. Walker, of 
Massachusetts, show that the fair average difference in the cost of the 
yearly supplies of a family of four persons in Italy, Belgium, France, 
Germany, or England, and a like family in the United States is about 
$14, including tariff duties. These supplies include twenty-one dif- 
ferent articles which enter into the consumption of the humblest Ameri- 
can household. The wage-earning is computed on the basis of two 
workers—a man and woman, or a man and boy—to each family. The 
wage rate in each country is the other factorin the problem. What 
is the result? 

This table shows that a laborer’s family of four persons, with two 
workers, can not possibly save in Germany over $11.70; in Belgium, 
$4; in France, $57.90; in England, $123; in America, $534, in a whole 


ear. : 
7 A weaver’s family can save in Germany nothing; in Belgium, $70.50; 
in France, $144; in England, $284; in America, $584. 

Take the highest paid workers, it shows that the possible savings of 
the family of a locomotive engineer, in Germany are $450.33; in Bel- 

ium, $438; in France, $516.40; in England, $432.40; in America, 
$1334 and the possible savings of carpenters, blacksmiths, tinsmiths, 
etc., range between these extremes in each of the countries named. 

Sir, there is not a people in Europe that does not know that Ameri- 
can labor is better remunerated than any in the world. Our economic 
institutions, our industrial thrift, our steady prosperity, invite laborers 
to come to us from every civilized nation, and Europe alone sends to 
our shores from 300,000 to 500,000 of her people every year. 

Again, it is a truth admitted by the economists that labor has its 
largest demand and commands the highest price where there is the great- 
estdiversity ofemployments, and where all industrial pursuits are stim- 
‘ulated to their greatest activity. 

Protection has given these conditions toour people. It has given 
Jabor here its best possible opportunity by opening the mine, building 
the shop, the factory, and putting every possible wheel, plow, hammer, 
spindle, and loom in motion. I close, sir, on this point by repeating 
that the supreme aim and effect of protective legislation is to assure 
industrial and national independence, to invite the investment of capi- 
tal in productive enterprises, to develop every trade and pursuit, to 
create a large and certain home market for the product of the farm, the 
factory, and the mine, to give steady and remunerative employment to 
labor, and secure a competition that will make our home market the 
best in the world. Itis 

This policy which inspires labor with hope and crownsit with dignity; which 


gives it safety and protects its increase; which secures political equality to every 
citizen, comfort and culture to every home. 


Mr. Chairman, the farmers of the country are told by the free-trade 
propagandists that their industry is robbed by the tariff. 

WHAT IS THE EFFECT OF PROTECTION ON THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY? 

In the past quarter of a century there has been a most rapid and 
gratifying growth of our agricultural industries, an ufparalleled prog- 
ress in farm improvements, a vast increase in farm acreage and in the 
value of farm lands. 

The increase of farm products during these years is phenomenal, and 
in the marvelous prosperity ofour country the farmer has had his fair 
share. 

His industry in this era of wonderful development has kept well 

` abreast of that of the mine, the workshop, and the manufactory, and 
he is to-day among the most independent of men. He is not only pros- 
perous himself but takes an American’s pride in the prosperity of his 
countrymen engaged in other employments. Notwithstanding this 
growth, this content, this prosperity, the free-trade revenue reformer 
insists that he is being systematically and remorselessly robbed by our 
protective system. Itisrecklessly asserted that this system hassome- 
how or other soimpoverished the farmers, especially of the great West, 
that a mortgage is, with its usurious interest, devouring almost every 
farm in that growing section. This is bald assertion, unsupported by 
fact. 

There are farmers in debt, there are farms under mortgage, it is 
true, but this condition of debt is not peculiar to this class of our peo- 
ple. The same is true of the merchant, mechanic, and manufacturer. 
In a new and undeveloped country, as our Western country has been, 


there are ‘always those without the means to pay for their farms and 
improve them, and that these have to borrow money and execute mort- 
gages is a necessity which the tariff had nothing whatever to do in 
creating. The time never was when there were not to be found chronic 
alarmists, who predicted that protection would bring all sorts of ills 
and all manner of financial distress to the Western farmer. They will 
have him, regardless of facts, tax-ridden, the victim of the Shylocks, or 
of the banks, or tariffs, and just on the eve of a hopeless bankruptcy. 
Statistics with startling arrays of figures are drummed into the service 
to prove his pitiable condition, and that he is “languishing under a 
system of taxation unparalleled in the history of the world.” Still the 
calamity so often foretold never comes, but is kindly postponed to do 
service in the next political campaign. The statement was made in 
this House but the other day, and a partisan press has given it a wide 
circulation, that the farm lands in the ten States of Ohio, Indiana, Nli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Missouri are now under mortgage for the appalling aggregate of $3,422, - 
000,000. The statement in detail is as follows: 


000, 000 

Michigan. 350, 000, 000 
Minnesota... 175, 000, 000 
OWA. cee enenen, 351, 000, 009 
Nebraska 140, 000, 000 
Kansas..... 200, 000, 000 
Missouri.. 237, 000, 000 
Total farm mortgages in the ten States........ererreesrsrsssisrusrn seres 3, 422, 000, 00 


This sum is more than twice as large as the present national debt. 
But the above estimate was not sufliciently startling, and it has been 
supplemented by another, in which the Ohio farmers are said to be mort- 
gaged for $1,270,000,000. Then follows those of Kansas for $235,000,- 
000, of Minois for $1,000,000, 000, of Indiana for $635,000,000, of Iowa 
for $567,000,000, of Michigan for $500,000,000, and of Wisconsin for 
$367,000,000. To give these estimates plausibility it is asserted that 
they are taken from the records. I challenge their truthfulness. They 
are not only false, but absurd, and that they are so is easily demon- 
strated. The census of 1880 gives the total value of the real estate of 
Ohio at $1,093,000,000, and these preposterous statements assume that 
her farm lands alone are mortgaged at from $700,000,000 to $1,270,- 
000,000. Indiana’s real estate is estimated by the census at $538,000, - 
000, and it is said that her farms alone are encumbered from $398,000, - 
000 to $635,000,000. But the condition of Illinois is stillworse. Her 
farm mortgages are said to be equal to $620,000,000, while the value 
of her entire real estate, in farm and town, as given by the last census, 
is but $575,000,000. This great State has 27,000,000 acres of land, and 
if they are subject to this immense debt the mortgage charge is but a 
fraction less than $23 per acre. . œe 

The estimates as to the other States named are equally ridiculous; 
but the census gives the estimated value of all real estate, not that of 
farm lands only. Who so credulous as to believe that the farms of our 
most prosperous Western States are encumbered in a sum equal to the 
value of their entire real estate, including that of town and city, as 
found eight years age by the census? The alarmists assume this to 
be true, and think, I suppose, the people know no better than to be- 
lieve the falsehood. 

But, sir, I have before me a journal, & Demécratic journal, contain- 
ing a statement said to haye been carefully compiled from authentic 
sources, showing the amount of capital invested in farm mortgages in 
each of the thirty-eight States; and from this I find that the farm lands 
of Illinois are mortgaged for $200,000,000; Indiana, $175,000,000; Ohio, 
$350,000,000; Michigan, $125,000,000; Wisconsin, $100,000,000; Min- 
nesota, $70,000,000; Iowa, $100,000,000; Missouri, $100,000.000; Ne- 
braska, $25,000,000; Kansas, $50,000,000. 

This reduces this farm-mortgage debt quite two-thirds, or from $3,- 
422,000,000 to $1,295,000,000. Itis certain that, whether intentionally 
or not, the amount of the farm-mortgage indebtedness has been scan- 
dalously magnified. That it was done for partisan purposes is un- 
doubted. Thesestatements probably exaggerate the sum of this indebt- 
edness by hundreds of millions, for recently the commissioner of labor 
for Michigan has, upon official inquiry, scaled down the farm mortgages 
in that State to some $65,000,000. This is a reduction of one-half. 
Doubtless the facts would, if known, scale down all these statements 
in the same proportion. 

I might well dismiss this matter without further comment, but I 
will put against these wild figures the result of the investigations of 
Edward Atkinson, published in Bradstreet’s. Mr. Atkinson’s intelli- 
gence and fairness no one will seriously question, Speaking of the 
farmers of the West, he says: 

Among the various objections or criticisms which were made in the columns 
of the London Times were several yery positive assertions that the Western 
farmers of this country were generally bankrupt, or were losing money, espe- 
cially on wheat, and were being eaten up by mortgages and taxes. It occurred 
to me, however, that these statements could doubtless be disproved by giving 
the experience of some of the corporations or firms which have been in the 


business of lending capital upon mortgages secured by Western farms 
during the last few years. 
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In reply to my questions, I have received ten communications, covering a 
term of years ranging from four to thirty-eight. A summary of the replies, dis- 
regarding fractions, is as follows: 

umber of mortgages, 200,000. 

Total amount loaned, $180,000,000. 

Average per mortgage, . 

Already paid, 119,000 mortgages. 

Amount outstanding, $75,000,000. 

The total number of foreclosures is not given in all cases; in some the amount 
isgiven,inothersthenumber. By computation on the average, the total number 
can not exceed 1,000. a 

The reduction in the rate of interest has been from 10 per cent. annual inter- 
est and 10 per cent. commission on a five years’ mortgage to an average of 6} to 
TE ined cent, at the present time without commission. 

he business `‘ has, to a great extent, ceased in Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois, and 
we might also include Lowa; but it is still condueted farther West, in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Dakota,” ete. “Many of those to whom loans were first made are 
now lenders through the same corporation,” 

“The present conditions indicate widespread and almost universal pros- 

rity.” 
my are attempted to see if there was any difference in the conditions of the 
wheat-growing sections and the corn-growing sections, but I have found none. 


So at last we find the truth to be that the business of farm mortgag- 
ing ‘‘has, to a great extent, ceased in Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois,” and 
probably in Iowa; that many of these farmers who were formerly bor- 
rowers have become money-lenders, and that the present conditions 
indicate widespread, if not universal, prosperity. 

But, continuing, Mr. Atkinson says: 

The foreclosures have been few, not 1 per cent. in point of number of the 
whole number negotiated. There have been a few losses in peuns cases; 
but, as a whole, the sale of land taken on foreclosure has paid a profit. The 
net aggregate result is no loss. The number of foreclosures outstanding at the 
present time is unusually small. The interest is being promptly met, All the 
comments, statements, and conditions point to prosperity among the farmers 
rather than to adversity. 

* * = + + e * 


It may be remarked that the money which the farmer receives to-day is at 
least 50 per cent. greater in pataa pon with respect to tools, machines, 
clothing, and food than it was in the fi riod, to wit, 1870 to 1872. Thewages 
on the great farms are now $25, with board, for the small force which is retained 
throughout the year, and $2 per day, with board, for the larger additional force 

uired during the harvest season. Had it not been for the invention of the 
selt-binder it would have taken a force during the harvest season of at least 
160,000 men, probably more, to bind a single crop. It is difficult to see how the 
crops mace could have been saved under such conditions, since no such num- 
ber of available men could have been found for the temporary work of the short 
harvest season, 
e: + s è e% s s 


It is interesting to observon the reports of some of the older land-mortgage 
companies that many of the farmers to whom their money was lent at high rates 
of interest in the early period of their history in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Mich- 
igan, are now lending their surplus profits derived from farming at much lower 
rates to the new-comers or the shears of the wheat-producing territory of Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Dakota. 

Ld E $ * kd s . 

If the farmers of these ten States have borrowed money, they have 
made profitable use of it in building up their industry. In a single 
decade improved lands in thesg States have increased from 52,306,584 
to 135,692,000 acres, or by more than 160 per cent., and their value has 
advanced per acre by quite 100 per cent. The value of their annual 
agricultural product has been increased also by a per cent. quite as mar- 
velous. 

Sir, this attempt to prove that the protective policy is impoverishing 
our American tarmer is a foreign invention. Mongredien, the London 
Times, and the Cobden Club gave it currency, and a few of the British 
economical writers made a disastrous attempt to prove it. Free-trade 
writers and speakers here joined inthe chorus. The facts I have shown, 
the results of reliable and non-partisan investigations, prove these as- 
sertions as to the amountof farm incumbrances to be wholly and ridicu- 
lously false. The truth is, the American farmer is more prosperous than 
any ofthe world. Ifthe farm industry on the Atlantic seaboard is more 

rosperous than that of the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri Valleys, 
it is only because it is nearer the better markets furnished by the great 
manufacturing centers. In the East the farm and the factory are near 
each other. Protection has stimulated manufactures, and the work- 
shop is planted by the side of the farm. 

The cost of transportation is little or nothing. The operatives in the 
factory are the consumers of the farm product. These create a demand 
for the fruits of the orchard and the en, and for the product of the 
poultry-yard, the dairy, and the field. The large demand and the cer- 
tain market thus created make farming profitable. Similar conditions 
will bring like results to the farmers of the West. To maintain these 
conditions, to make the farmers’ market certain and profitable, enter- 
prise must be encouraged and labor assured constant employment at 
remunerative wages. When the farm and the factory are side by side, 
the farmer will sell his surplus in the dearer and supply his wants in 
the cheaper market. 

But, sir, I was speaking more particularly of the financial condition 
of our agricultural people. I have denied that they were bankrupt or 
in danger of bankruptcy, or that they were oppressed by our tarifi leg- 
islation. On the contrary there is a steady and gratifying growth in 
the resources of the farming class. This is especially true of the farmer 
of the West. If he has contracted debts it is because his credit is good. 

Not only have the enemies of protection paraded before the country 
reckless statements about the sum of farm incumbrances, but they say 
with equal recklessness that notwithstanding our wonderful develop- 


ment in wealth during the past twefity years, agriculture has gone 
backward. - Wonderful Crore) Leading free-trade journals prove 
it by asserting that by reason of a high tariff, I suppose, the value of 
live-stock in the United States actually decreased during the ten years 
preceding 1880. 

By skillfully juggling with figures and facts this statement is made 
to appear true. The operation was easy. The value of the first year 
in the term was made on the basis of greenbacks, the value of the last 
year on the basis of gold. Before me I have what purport to be the — 
official figures of the Government by which it is shown that the gold 
value of live-stock in the United States between 1870 and 1884 increased | 
by more than 100 per cent. 

Words will not add force to this refutation. The charge that the 
tariff has bronght disaster on the cattle or live-stock industry issimply 
false. The facts disprove it, and it is to be hoped that even in the ex- 
citement of political controversy the falsehood will not be repeated. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if agriculture is languishing in protective Amer- 
ica under the weight of its system of plunder and robbery, certainly in 
England, under the enlightened policy of revenue reform and free- 
trade—a policy that admits, it is boastingly said the English and Irish 
farmer to the world’s markets—there will be found such a marvelous 
agricultural prosperity as will demonstrate the wisdom of free-trade 
legislation. Let ustakea glance at the condition of the farmers in this 
free-trade paradise. Itis a fact, openly and publicly proclaimed quite 
recently by the British minister of agriculture, that the farming in- 
dustry in Great Britain is in a deplorable state, that farmers in Jarge 
numbers are idle, that a vast acreage of tillable land is out of cultiva- 
tion, that agricultural values have shrunken $200,000,000 during the 
past year. He said further that this depressed condition had not only 
disastrously affected the cattle and sheep industry of the country, but 
had left nearly one million of people out of employment. 

The London Colliery Guardian, an industrial paper, speaking on this 
subject, among other things says: 

The case of the farmer who tills the soil is worse even than that of the land- 
lord who owns it; for, while the landlord has got the land, the English farmer, 
in a very large number of cases, has absolutely lost his all. The natural result 
has come to pass. Agricultural land-owners have made up their minds to seek 
for estates in other countries, where they can obtain exemption from the bur- 
dens that encumber and harass them at home, while the British farmer has 
ak p ago fallen into the slough of despond, whence it appears that emigration 
and a new start in a new country are the only remedies fit for his extrication. 
If all this sounds like a dirge, itis only because no other pwan is possible, 

Mr. Pettifer, of Macclesfield, England, ina public speech at that place 
on the 8th of February last, said: 

What has been taking place in this country, especially during the past ten years, 
is this: theartisan and mechanic have been buying their food in the lowest-priced 
foreign market, not caring even if this meant ruin to the British producer, who 
should be their best customer, while the agriculturist has been buying ina market 
made artificially cheap by foreign competition, not caring if by so doing he was 
bringing down the profits of the manufacturers and throwing out of employ- 
ment thousands of artisans; and now this game of beggar-my-neighbor all 
around has come to this, that hundreds of thousands of acres of land have gone 
out of tillage into pasture, while vast numbers of agricultural laborers have bea: 
driven into the towns to swell the ranks of the unemployed, they in their turn 
being thrown out of work by reason of the reduction in the purchasing power 
ofthe agricultural portion of the community; and the only remedy the so-called 
political economists and philosophers, who alone are responsible for this state 
of things, have to offer is State-aided emigration, which simply means trans- 
porting the very pick of our artisans and laborers to a Protectionist country or 
colony to look for that living they can obtain in free-trade England. 

This is the condition to-day of agriculture in free-trade England, and 
certainly it has not been ruined byrobber tariffs. ‘The English farmer 
is enjoying the feast to which he has been invited by free trade and the 
Cobden Club. How would our farmers like to join him? 

Holland also was a protective country until a few years ago. 
agricultural people were then prosperous and contented. But they 
were induced to accept the English policy of free trade. Now there are 
business stagnation, poverty, and widespread distress in Holland. Me- 
chanics and all. manner of wage-earners are out of employment. An 
American of national reputation, speaking of that country a few weeks 
ago, said: 

I met one of the most eminent business men in Holland, and he said to me 
that the manufactures of Holland were stagnant, that business in Holland was 
no longer remunerative, and there was a great deal of poverty and distress 
among the mechanicsand laboring classes. I said to him: ‘* How do you account 
for this change?” He said: “ Because Holland adopted a few years ago free 
trade, and the law has ruined us,” 

“ Well,” I said, “give me some instances.” 

“Well, for instance, we raise in Hollanda very superior breed of cattle. Eng- 
land is free trade nominally, but when she found that the cattle coming from 
our farms were destroying her cattle industry, when she found that we could 
send better cattle at cheaper prices than she could raise them, she was free trade, 
and, of course, could not tax them, but her board of trade issued an ordinance 
that all Holland cattle had pleuro-pneumonia, and have not permitted a head 
of our cattle to enter England for four years, That is the free-trade way Eng- 
land has of protecting her industries when they are pinched.” 


But to return to Great Britain, for we are to accept her economical 
system asour model. Here is what is said of her languishing agri- 
culture by one of her leading journals: 


The aggregate value of agricultural Jand in Great Britain has already fallen 
within a few years from £2,000,000,000 to £1,500,000,000, a depreciation of 25 per 
cent, it is customary in Great Britain to advance 75 per cent. on the value 
of freehold property or real estate under mortgage, it will be seen that the fall 
in values has destroyed at one blow the entire margin of security of the most 


conservative 4 per cent. investment in the old country, and the end is not yet, 


Her 
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Why are agricultural laborers leaving England and flocking to our 
shores? It is because of the depressed condition of her industries and 
the prosperous condition of ours, Immigration from Great Britain is 
increasing at the rate of 50,000 a year. The prosperity of our agricult- 
ure is bringing farmers and farm laborers to us from all parts of Europe. 

The American farmer is better equipped with farm implements, bet- 
ter clothed and fed, better housed and educated, and more prosperous 
and contented than any in the world. , 

But farmers are told by theorists that free trade will open to the 
products of the farm the markets of the world; that in this great world 
market he will reach a larger body of consumers, an increased demand, 
and an enhanced price for all he has for sale. This is a pleasing illu- 
sion. The farm product now goes wherever there is a demand for it. 
If experience has taught us anything it has taught us that our farmer 
must rely almost exclusively on his home market for the sale of his 
surplus. Of the annual farm product, valued at $3,000,000,000, but 
about 8 per cent. is sold abroad. He sells 92 per cent. of it at home. 
It is his interest to have home consumption maintained and increased. 
When he seeks a foreign market he finds it supplied with almost every- 
thing he has to sell. In the sale of his wheat and other cereals he finds 
sharp competition from the granaries of Russia, Austria-Hungary, and 
British India. 

The area of the wheat lands in Russia and India is rapidly increas- 
ing. Increasing railroad facilities, with farm labor costing but 8 to 12 
cents per day, will soon enable India to put her wheat down in London 
and other European markets at prices that will successfully compete 
with the American wheat-raiser. Take off the tariff of 20 cents per 
bushel and India can put her wheat down in the New York market to- 
day as cheaply as can the American farmer. The wheat farmer in Rus- 
sia and India has a vast advantage in the cost of production and trans- 
portation over his American competitor, and he will soon have control 
of the wheat markets of Europe. 

The time will come when a higher tariff will be demanded tosecure 
to our wheat product our home market. 

Why do I say this? Sir, but the other day Lord Randolph Churchill 
told the English farmers that they would be compelled in the near 
future to abandon wheat raising because of the competition of India. 
That country has already 27,000,000 acres under wheat cultivation, 
and its wheat product in 1886 was 289,000,000 bushels. Her250,000,000 
people live on rice and millet, and her whole wheat crop is exported. 
Already Great Britain has built 14,000 miles of railroad in India to aid 
that country in putting her wheat into the markets of Europe. When 
the eastern market is filled by her home product; our foreign market is 
gone and our home one in danger. 

Germany has established a corn tax or tariff that absolutely prohibits 
the importation of American wheat into South Germany. The follow- 
ing is from the report of J. C. Monaghan, United States consul at Mann- 
heim, under date of January 28 last: 


The first tax was 1 mark, or 23.8 cents per 220 pounds; this was increased to 3 
(68 cents), and very recently to 5 marks ($1.19) per 22v pounds. Now it is a no- 
torious fact the English millers preferred North German grain, and just as no- 
torious that the South German millers not enly did not, but prefe the grain 
of the United States. There is said to be a softness about the German product 
and a hardness about the American, and upon these properties is based the 
preference in each case. Since the increase of the tax to 3 marks (68 cents) and 
then to 5 ($1.19) per 220 pounds, the grain trade of South Germany with America 
and Russia has ceased to exist. American wheat costs about 15} marks ($3.70) 
per 100 kilograms (220 pounds), including cost, freight, and insurance to Rotter- 
dam; add to this cost of Rhine freight, 15 to 17 cents plus a 5-mark ($1.19) duty, 
and American grain appears upon the exchange schedules at 21} marks ($5.11) 
per 100 kilograms (220 pounds), the duty alone being about 30 per cent. 

Since South Germany must import, she is compelled to take the North Ger- 
man grain; this shecan findin her markets at 18 marks ($1.25) per 100 kilograms 
(220 pounds). This gives the North German grain a 3}-mark Bo cents) start, or 
15 to 20 per cent. advantage. The difference is too great to be overcome b 
anything like local prejudice or preference; the most that choice permits of is 
from three-quarters (18 cents) to a mark (23.8 cents) more for 4merican than 
German grain, but as we have seen, the difference is 3} (80 cents). So long as 
the duty remains at 5 marks ($1.19) per 100 kiloliters, a resumption of business 
is not possible, exgept when crops fail in the Holstein-Pomeranian or through- 
out the German provinces. It may be mentioned thatthe grain from the North 
German provinces is shipped from ports on the Baltic to Rotterdam and Ant- 
werp, thence up the Rhine in barges. 

Since the exclusion of foreign grains became a fact, the provinces of Middle 
Germany, notably Prussian Saxony, Hanover, and Brunswick, blessed as they 
are with a good climate, have begun grain-raising for the South German market. 
Before the tax time grain from these provinces was almost unknown, compe- 
tition being rendered impossible by the expenses of railshipment. Five marks 
(31.19) duty on the 100 kilograms (220 pounds) of foreign grain has removed the 
obstacle, hence the new impulse; besides, the grains produced in these prov- 
inces (Rivets) were not liked. Now the South German miller and consumer 
must take them whether he likes or not; for 10 marks ($2.38) a hundred kilo- 
grams will come should 5 marks cease to be powerful enough to exclude for- 
cign, and protect home, producers. 


‘The result of this German protection is that Prussia, Saxony, Han- 
over, and Brunswick have gone into wheat-raising for the South Ger- 
man market, 

Europe’s supply of orchard fruits and vegetablesis equal to its wants. 
Great Britain is the greatest hay-producing country in the world. In 
the production of wool, ORE, hides, tallow, and sugar we have 
competitors all over Europe, in the countries south of us, and in nearly 
all the islands of the ocean. A few yearsago we supplied 85 per cent. 
of the cotton of the world, but to-day we supply but 67 per cent. of it. 
Egypt and India are large producers of cotton. Our hog product is 
excluded from the markets of Germany and ce. 


The fruits of the garden and the farm come across the ocean and enter 
our markets and in competition with us. Cabbages come to us from 
Holland; potatoes from Scotland, Nova Scotia, and Canada; rye from 
Canada; pease, beans, hay, and eggs from Denmark and Norway; onions 
from Spainand Egypt; tobacco from Sumatra; wool from South Amer- 
ica, South Africa, Australia, and elsewhere, and cattle from Mexico. 

We have imported 700,000 bushels of potatoes in a single month, 
and over 18,000,000 dozens of eggsinoneyear. Canada sells 3,000,000 
bushels of rye in our markets annually, and last year our imports of 
food products, exclusive of sugar, tea, coffee, and tobacco, were valued 
at over $57,000,000. The annual increase of our population consume 
and will consume more of the farm product than we sell abroad. Our . 
home market is the farmer’s only hope, and to destroy it is to destroy 
his industry. This home market will expand with our increasing pop- 
ulation, and immigration alone is adding to this from 500,000 to 700,- 
000 each year. 

How shall we insure continued prosperity to agriculture? Build up 
mills and shops and factories, these great industrial hearts that send 
their currents along every business artery and give tone and strength 
to our whole industrial and social fabric. Men in the workshop and 
the factory are the patrons of the men on the farm. Increase their 
numbers and you increase the farmer’s market. - 

Whatever— 

Says Adam Smith— 
tends to diminish in any country the number of artificers and manufacturers 
tends to diminish the home market, the most important of all markets for the 
crude products of the land 

Draw from the farm as many laborers as possible and put them 
in the factories and a home market is thereby created for every farm 
product. This is no new doctrine. It was taught by Washington, 
Hamilton, and Jackson. Let me read an extract from the oft-quoted 
letter of Jackson to Dr. Coleman: 

Where has the American farmer a market for his surplus products? ee 
for cotton he has neither a foreign nor a home market. Does this not clearly 
prove, when there is no market cither at home or abroad, that there is too 
much labor employed in agriculture and that the channels of labor should be 
multiplied? Common sense points out at once the remedy. w from agri- 
culture the superabundant labor, employ it in mechanism and manufactures, 
thereby creating a home market for your breadstuffs and distributing labor to 
a most profitable account, and bencfits to the country will result. 

Take from agriculture in the United States 600,000 men, women, and children, 
and = at once give a home market for more breadstuffs than all Europe now 
furnishes us. In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of the 
British merchants, It is time we should become a little more Americanized, 
and instead of feeding the paupers and laborers of Europe, feed our own, or 
else in a short time, by continuing our present policy, we shall all be paupers 
ourselves, 

This is as true to-day as it was in 1824. Every factory that gives 
employment to labor adds to the value of the farm and its product. 
This fact is demonstrated by farm values in every manufacturing sec- 
tion of the United States. Steel-rail mills and other manufactures 
have been recently established in Alabama and the increase in the value 
of farm Jands in the vicinity of Birmingham and Decatur has been 
phenomenal. I havethe authority of the Birmingham Age for saying: 

Around about Birmingham farming and such lands as are only suitable for 
farming have doubled, trebled, yes, even quadrupled, in value. Justa short 
time ago some farming lands in the neighborhood of Decatur, which is rapidly 
growing to bea manufacturing city, sold for over $100,000. 'The same land could 
have been bought a year or so ago at about $5,000. - 

The fact is not disputed that the value of agricultural land is the 
greatest in those sections where the population is most largely working 
in the factory or the mine or industrial pursuits other than farming. 
The lowest values are found where the greatest proportion of the peo- 
ple are engaged in farming. To prove this the agricultural sections of 
the Union, including all the States and the two Territories of Wash- 
ington and Dakota, have been divided into four groups. 

This is the result. 


Per cent. | Per cent, Value of 

Grou No. acres in' of persons jengaged in lands 
p. cultivation, in agricult-| other em- Eren; 
| ure, en pe’ $ 

75, 718, 247 1 81 $41.97 

112, 321, 257 42 58 30.55 

237, 873, 000 58 42 13.53 

108, 636,796 7 23 5. 18 


The accuracy of this grouping is proven by an examination of the 
Statesin detail, for the value of farm land in five manufacturing States 
per acre stands thus: 

Massachusetts 


New Jersey 


And in the five farming States thus: 


South Carolina 
North Carolina.. 
Virginia...... 
Georgi 


It will be observed that in West Virginia the land is higher than in 
Georgia, Virginia, or the Carolinas, and this is for the reason that it 
borders on the great manufacturing State of Pennsylvania, whose large 
body of operatives afford it a home market, and because itis beginning 
also to engage in manufactures and mining. 

The intelligent farmer knows that the policy that gives the country 
an extended and diversified industry, that increases manufacturing en- 
terprises, that gives the laborer in the shops and the mines steady em- 
ployment and good wages, is a benefit to agriculture. These conditions 
protection gives the country. 

As manufacture grows so does agriculture, for each contributes to 
the success of the other. Manufacture gives increased employment to 
labor; agriculture feeds it; manufacture needs material and the farmer 
supplies it. Of the wages paid the factory hand the farmer gets a part 
in return for what he sells. The census reports tell a story full of in- 
struction, for they show that on the journey of prosperity or adversity 
these industries march side by side. I invite attention to these tables, 
compiled from the census reports: 


Acres improved farm lands. Hands Gai ar a dese MIDJE 
State. cfi | 
1880, 1860. 1589. 1860. 

Ohio 13, 081, 091 12, 625, 394 183, 609 75, 602 
Indiana... 3, 933, 738 8, 242,183 , 508 21,295 
Michi 8, 296, 862 8, 476, 77, 591 23, 190 
Illinois.. 115,154 3,096, 374 727 22, 968 
Wisconsi 9, 162, 528 3, 746, 167 57,109 15,414 
Iowa. 19, 864, 54L 4,792,792 28, 372 6, 307 
Minnesota 7 246, 693 | + 250 21, 247 2,123 
Nebraska 5, 5304, 702 | 115, 789 4,793 836 
so 10, 738, 566 405, 468 12, 062 1,75 
Missouri. 16, 745, 031 6, 246, 871 63, 995 | 19, 681 
Ten States..| 135, 691, 906 52, 306, 584 | 7663, 013} 188, 651 


* Increase 160 per cent. + Increase 251 per cent. 


Value materials used in man- 
ufactures, 


| 
Wages paid in manufactures. | 


State. 
1880. 1860. 
334,256 $69, 800, 270 
100, 262, 917 27, 142, 597 
92, 900, 17,635,611 
289, $43, 35, 558, 782 
85,796,178 17, 137, 334 
45,704,311 8,612, 259 
55, 660, 681 1, 904,070 
8,208,478 237,215 
21, 453, 141 8, 612, 259 
n A 110, 798, 392 23, 849, 941 
Ten States... +1, 028, 962, 530 210, 490, 338 
* Increase 303 per cent, 7 Increase 389 per cent, 


It is a truth, a truth that can not be repeated too often or be too 
forcibly impressed, that whatever benefits one industry benefits all, and 
whatever strikes down one industry injures every other industry in the 
whole country. In this connection the Boston Advertiser gives fignres 
which, in its own words, ‘‘ tell a most significant story:’’ 

In the year 1885, the wages for transient farm Jabor Ry tae day were: In 

usetts, $1.50; New York, $1.26; New Jersey, $1.17; laware, $1; Mary- 
land, 93 cents; Virginia, 71 cents; South Carolina, 69 cents. Not only is the 
farmer most prosperous in those parts of the country where manufactories are 
most flourishing, but the whole industrial history of this country shows that 
periods of decline in manufactures have also been periods of decline in the 
profits of farming. 

Forty years ago the average monthly wages of farm laborers; when paid all 
in cash, without board, were $13.25. In 1879, when, after the long industrial 
stagnation, furnace fires began to be relighted and spindles to move, the aver- 
age price of farm labor, all in eash, was $16.16 per month. In 1882, after specio 

vinents had been resumed and business recovered its normal condition, 

he av price paid to men for working on farms was $18.58 permonth. The 
same statistics show that what is true of farm labor is true, in every case, of farm 
products and the value of farm lands. 


The farmer is directly protected by tariff legislation. He has to com- 
pete in our markets with imported farm products. Last year there 
came to us from abroad rye, wheat, live-stock, hay, wool, tobacco, eggs, 
vegetables, and dairy products in large quantities. 

As our laws now are the following tariff duties are imposed, in the 
interest of our farmers, on agricultural products: 

Wool, from 2} to 12 cents per pound; potatoes, 15 cents per bushel; butter, 4 
cents per pound; cheese, 4 cents per pound; wheat, 20 cents per bushel; rye 
and barley, 10cents per bushel; Indian corn, 10 cents per bushel; honey, 20cents 
per gallon; milk, 20 per cent. ad valorem; hams and bacon, 2 cents 
raa pound; beef and pork, į cent. per pound; lard, 2 cents per pound; pickles, 

per cent. ad valorem; les, 30 per cent. ad valorem; vinegar, 7} cents 
per gallon; flax, $20 per ton; hemp, $25 per ton. 

These duties should be increased, and particularly on rye, wheat, 
and potatoes, cabbage and other vegetables, but the pending Demo- 
cratic free-trade biil, instead of strengthening the farmer’s protection, 
weakens it by putting such important farm products as wool, hemp, 
and flax on the free-list. And to these are added garden-seeds, beans, 


peas, meats, game, poultry, beeswax, and fresh vegetables, This meas- 
ure is a blow at the industry of the husbandman that he will resentat 
the ballot-box. 

Tf it were true that the farmer, because of the duty on imported 
goods, has to pay an increased price for such manufactured articles as he 
is compelled to buy, heis more than reimbursed by the certain and profit- 
able market protection gives his produce. But it is not true, takinga 
series of years into the calculation, that import duties on foreign goods 
increase their price to the purchaser. That domestic competition, en- 
couraged by proper safeguards, ultimately cheapens every manufact- 
ured article our people are capable of supplying in quantities equal, or 
nearly equal our necessities, is demonstrated by all our experience. 
Alexander Hamilton gives the reason why protection secures this re- 
sult. He says: 

Though it were true that the immediate and certain effect of ns con- 
trolling the competition of foreign and domestic fabrics was an increase of price 
it is universally true that the contrary is the ultimate effect of every successful 
manufacture. When a domestic manufacture has attained to perfection, and 
has engaged in the prosecution of it a competent number of it invaria- 
bly becomes cheaper. Being free from the heavy charges which attend the im- 
portation of foreign commodities, it can be afforded cheaper, and accordingly 
seldom or never fails to be afforded cheaper in process of time than was the for- 
eign article for which it is the substitute. The internal com ition which takes 


place soon does away everything like monopoly, and by reduces the 
price of the article to the minimum of a reasonab 


egrees 
le profit on the capital em- 
ployed. ? 
Mr. Fillmore, in discussing this question in his annual message in 
1852, said: 
The first is the effect of large importations of forei, poe upon our currency, 
Most of the gold of California as fast as it is coined fin its way directly to Eu- 


rope in payment for goods purchased. In the second place, as ~~ swain 


uring establishments are broken down by a competition w: 


capital invested in them is lost, thousands of honest and Induistrious citizens 
are thrown out of employment, and the farmer to that extent is deprived of a 
home market for the sale of his surplus produce. In the third place, the de- 
struction of our manufactures leaves the foreigner without competition in our 
market, he consequently raises the price of the article sent here for sale, 
as is now seen in the increased cost of iron imported from England. The pros- 
perity and wealth of every nation must. d nd upon its protective industry. 
T! mer is stimulated to exertion by finding a ready market for his surplus 
products, and benefited by being able to exchange, without loss of time or ex- 
pense of transportation, for the manufactures: which his comfort or convenience 
requires. This is always done to the best advantage where a portion of the 
eommunity in which he lives is engaged in other pursuits. 

And, again: 

But a duty laid on an article that can be produced here stimulate the skill 
and industry of our own country to uee the same article, which is brought 
into the market in competition with the fo article, and the im er is 
thus compelled to reduce his price to that at which the domestie article can be 
sold, thereby throwing a part of the duty on the producer of the foreign article. 
The continuance of this process creates the skill and invites the capital, which 
finally enables us to produce the article much cheaper than it could have been 

rocured abroad, thereby benefiting both the producer and the consumer at 

. The consequence of this is that the artisan and the culturist are 
brought together, each affords a ready market for the produce of the other,and 
the whole country becomes prosperous, and ability to produce every neces- 
sary of life renders us independent in war as well as in peace. 

It is a fact from which there is no escape that under our tariff legis- 
lation there has been a steady cheapening of the product of the factory; 
of cotton and woolen goods; of all kinds of textiles; of farniture, house- 
hold goods, iron, steel, pottery, tools, glass and glassware, machinery, 
and, in fact, every manufacture furnished by our home industries. 
But, sir, it is said that our tariff legislation robs the farmer; that it 
impoverishes his industry, although it is admitted that our national 
growth and progress is the marvel of the age. The prosperity of the 
nation is but the sum of the individual prosperity of its people. How 
could the nation secure this wondrous development if it be true that its 
greatest industry, one in which one-seventh or 9,000,000 of its people 
are directly concerned; one that is the very. bed-rock of its social, po- 
litical, and industrial system, is plundered of its substance by class or 
unjust legislation? 

Has the nakan prosprzed ? During the ten years preceding 1880 our 
increase in man ures more than equaled that of France and Ger- 
many and Great Britain. In a period of twenty years the valuation 
of our real and personal property advanced from $16,159,616,000 to 
$43,642, 000,060and in thesame period our money circulation was quad- 
rupled. In the mean time we built railroads sufficient in length to 
more than five times encircle the globe. All this has been done under 


on. 

Who can fathom our national future if our industrial system is main- 
tained? We need not go abroad for markets or goods, for our home 
resources are limitless and we need but develop them to enable us to 
lead, by an immeasurable distance, any people of the world. Look at 
the map of the world. Ourterritorial extentis more than three times 
greater than all Great Britain, Ireland, France, Germany, Spain, Port- 
ugal, Switzerland, Denmark, and Greece. 

Our fuel supply exceeds by twenty times that of all Europe, while 
our mining industries exceed those of England combined with those of 
Asia, Africa, South America, and Mexico. We give the world one-half 
its precious metals and produce materials boundless in quantity and 
infinite in variety for the manufacture of everything needed by a human 
want. With all these we have arable lands capable of supporting the 
population of the world. We know what the mine, the factory, and 
the farm have achieved under protection, and the people will hesitate 
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long, in my opinion, before they will overthrow it and accept the 
dangers of a free-trade policy, which nearly all the nations have repu- 
diated. [Applause.] 

(Mr. Dockery withholds his remarks forrevision. See APPENDIX. ] 

Mr. McMILLIN. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of revenues, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, informed 
the House that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 1828) to provide fora light-house at Newport News, Middle 
Ground, Va.; 

A bill (S. 1846) for the erection of a public building at New London, 


Conn. ; 

A bill (S. 1888) to amend chapter 6, of Title XXXTI, of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to mineral lands and mining resources; 

A bill (S. 2003) to grant to the city of The Dalles, in the State of 
Oregon, certain Jands for the purposes of a public park; 

A bill (S. 2311) for the relief of Heman D. Walbridge and Reginald 
Fendall, trustees; 

A bill (S. 2398) to provide for a light-house at Holland’s Island Bar, 
near the entrance to Kedge’s Straits, in the Chesapeake Bay, Maryland; 


and 

A bill (S. 2457) to provide for the establishment of a light-house at 
or near St. Joseph’s Point, Florida. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1413) to increase 
the pension of James Coey. 

The message also announced the return to the House, in compliance 
with its request, of the bill (H. R. 8117) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Juliet C. Howe. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 4357) to erect a public building at Allentown, Pa.; 

A bill (H. R. 4557) for the relief of George F. Chilton; 

A bill (H. R. 6453) granting a pension to George P. Stone; 

A bill (H. R. 7546) to amend sections 2595 and 2596 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and to provide a collector at the port of 
St. Paul, Minn., and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 7715) for the relief of Georgia A. Stricklett; and 

A bill (H. R. 1712) for the erection of a public building at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the House, the 
bill (H. R. 3617) for the relief of John C. Adams, administrator of 
Joseph Adams, deceased. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with an 
amendment the bill (H. R. 3333) to authorize the city of Chicago to 
erect a crib in Lake Michigan for water-works purposes, requested a 
conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed as the conferees on the part of the Senate 
Mr. FRYE, Mr. CULLoM, and Mr. VEST. 

The message also annonnced that the Senate had disagreed to the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 393) for the relief of Frances 
Anne Pyne Ricketts, requested a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
Dayis, Mr. PADDOCK, and Mr. BLODGETT as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with an 
amendment the bill (H. R. 7348) granting the city of Grand Forks, 

' Dak., the right to build two free bridges across Red River, requested 
a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Vest, Mr. SAWYER, and Mr. Davis 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. McMILLIN. I ask unanimous consent to submit for present 

_ eonsideration the resolution which I send to the desk. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Regular order. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I trust the gentleman from Illinois will permit 
me to make a statement concerning this resolution, after which I think 
he will not object. 

' On yesterday there was a discussion as to a proposition looking to 
the amicable limitation of this debate. The committee have arrived 
at a conclusion on thequestion, and that conclusion I desire to present 
to the House and have its action on it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois demands the regular 
order. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Let the resolution be read for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays the Committee of the Whole shall 


rise at 5.30 p. m. and the House shall take a recess until 8 p. m., the evening ses- 
sions to be for debate only. On Mondays and Saturdays the sessions shall end 
at5.80 p.m. No change to be made in the present rule as to sessions on Friday 
night. General debate on the tariff bill shall continue seventeen days after to- 
day, excluding Sundays, and also any interruptions ordered by the House, a 
general leave to print to be given. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DUNHAM. Do I understand this tariff debate is to exclude all 
other business of the House? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The resolution providessuch interruptions as the 
House itself shall make are to be taken out of the time allotted, 

Mr. DUNHAM. I understand unanimous consent is asked by that 
resolution so that the ordinary and usual business of the House is to be 
at ade and the whole time indicated is to be taken up with this tariff 
debate. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ido not think the resolution justly bears that 
interpretation. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Why not have it agreed to consider this bill for 
two days and then go on with the other business for two days? 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is a question for the House to determine. 
I will candidly state to the gentleman from Illinois that we have 
sought todetermine what length of debate should be occupied; and that 
is the proposition to be settled by this resolution. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Let me inquire whether a fraction of a day is to 
be counted as a whole day ? 

Mr. McMILLIN. The seventeen days are to be counted from to-day, 
and it provides that where the House interrupts by other business the 
time occupied is not to be taken out of the seventeen days. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Each day the debate is to continue from the read- 
ing of the Journal to the adjournment? 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is correct. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Has a computation been made whether seventeen 
days will afford time for all gentlemen on this side toaddress the House 
who may desire to do so? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will state to the gentleman that is a question 
of mathematics which could not be determined, in view of the fact there 
is no one in this House to-day who knows how many members wish to 
speak. Indeed, many do not know themselves whether they will speak 
or not on this question. 

Mr. McCOMAS. During the time covered by this agreement all 
those who wish to speak will have the right to doso? 

Mr. REED, We have made a calculation as well as we could with 
theinformation we had in our ion. There are numbers who have 
not put their names down on the list who may hereafter be moved by 
the spirit to wish to express their views. It is provided that there 
shall be seventeen days of five hours each. I do not see how it would 
be ible to make it more accurate. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Iask the gentleman from Tennessee if it is not a 
fact that under the terms of that resolution the House can not proceed 
to the consideration of other business except by unanimous consent? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iwill state to the gentleman from Illinois that 
so far as I am concerned I do not believe the resolution bears that in- 
terpretation, because we provide that if the House should take up any 
of the time by other business the time so taken up should not be 
charged against the agreement. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I understand, then, that a majority can take up 
any other business? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Why it is just as distinctand plain as human language 
canbe. It says that seventeen days, excluding Sundays and any other 
days which the House may determine to devote to other business, shall 
be given to this discussion. It is not possible for language to be more 

licit. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I asked the gentleman from Tennessee for the 
purpose of geiting his understanding as to what it meant. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state, in order to prevent any 
possible misapprehension hereafter which may grow out of the response 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. McComas], that the resolution does not provide 
that each of the seventeen days shall embrace the whole time after the 
reading of the Journal. It wili be that portion of the day which is 
devoted to the consideration of this bill in Committee of the Whole; 
and so the day will commence from whatever time the House may go 
into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I intended to be so understood in my response to 
the gentleman from Maryland. oe 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will that apply to this evening? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It was so understood, for debate only. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again submit the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

Mr. DUNHAM. Let the resolution be again read. 

The resolution was again reported. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. After the statement of the géntleman from Ten- 
nessee, that the resolution is meant to include this evening, I would 
ask whether it is the intention of the committee in framing the reso- 
lution to require gentlemen who are upon the list to speak, and who 
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are entitled, according to that list, to an early recognition, to proceed 
at the night session this evening? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ido not know of any power to compel any mem- 
ber to speak at any time; nor would we seek todo so. That was not 
the design of the committee, and I do not believe that such can be con- 
sidered as their meaning. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If there is no understanding that this night ses- 
sion is to be for debate only on this bill, I wish to submit a request for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Ofcourse I understand what the gentleman from 
Tennessee says. Put would a gentleman so placed lose his position on 
the list by not proceeding to-night, for instance? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will state to the gentleman from New Jersey 
that I would not want to make a statement concerning that, as recog- 
nitions are exclusively the province of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair will state that while the Speaker does 
not preside in Committee of the Whole, yet the practice of the House 
under such circumstances is not to deprive any gentleman of his proper 
place for recognition because he may not be ready to speak when his 
name was reached on the list. If other gentlemen are ready to pro- 
ceed they will be permitted to do so, and the gentleman first on the 
list will be recognized at some other time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I make the suggestion because I havea personal 
interest in this matter. My name ison the list, and I understand that 
I am to be the next person recognized; but I do not desire to go on 
this evening. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. It was understood in com- 
mittee that the debate at the day session and the night session should 
be kept altogether separate; so that if any gentleman was occupying 
the floor and in the midst of a speech when the hour of half past 5’clock 
arrived, he would go over to the next day —— 

The SPEAKER. Unless he desired to speak at night. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Certainly. And agentleman 
who was speakingat night and gave way for a motion to adjourn would 
continue next evening. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That was discussed in committee and understood, 
as I believe. 

Mr. MCCOMAS. Is there another list than that now kept by the 
Speaker's page? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know of any other list than 
that which is now at the desk. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I doubt whether any person will be ready to go 
on this evening. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will say to the gentleman that some gentlemen 
are ready to proceed this evening. : 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wanted to ask unanimous consent that the 
House take a recess now, and that we have an evening session, to be de- 
voted exclusively to business from the Committee on the Territories, 

The SPEAKER. There is already a request pending for unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know. 

Mr. REED. Let us dispose of one thing at a time. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Let us dispose of what is before us first. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to considering the resolutions 
presented by the gentleman from Tennessee at this time? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I wish to state that this rule 
was intended to continue only during the debate on this bill. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is so understood, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. McMILLIN moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, CINCINNATI. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
reported, as a substitute for H. Res. 127, a bill (H. R. 9711) making an 
appropriation to enable the several Executive Departments of the Gov- 
ernment and the Bureau of Agriculture and the Smithsonian Institution, 
including the National Museum and Commission of Fish and Fisheries, 
to participate in the Centennial Exposition of the Ohio Valley and Cen- 
tral States, to be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, from July 4 to October 27, 
1888; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole’ House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I reserve all points of order on this bill, as I do 
not know what the report is. 


BRIDGE ACROSS OCONEE RIVER. 


Mr. CRISP. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of a bridge bill tg which there can be no objection. I have some per- 
sonal interest in the matter. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that if these requests for 
unanimous consent proceed the Chair will alternate from one side of 
the House to the other. 
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Mr. CRISP. I ask that the title of the hill be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8279) to authorize the county of Laurens, in the State of Georgia, 
to br ners a bridge across the Oconee River at or near Dublin, in said county 

Mr. CRISP. I desire to state that this bill contains the usual pro- 
visions. This is a river in Georgia with which I am personally well 
acquainted. I know there is no objection to the bill. Upon this state- 
ment I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Has the bill been printed? ~ 

Mr. CRISP. The bill has been printed, has been unanimously re- 
ported from the Committee on Commerce, and is now on the Calendar. 

There being no objection, the reading of the bill was dispensed with. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time by its title, and 


passed. 

Mr. CRISP moved to reconsider-the vote by which the bill was 
pad; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid*on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to, 


MATTHEW W. BERRYMAN, 


Mr. LEHLBACH. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
925) for the relief of Matthew W. Berryman, and that the same be 
now put upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the proper accounting officer of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in he Kireaeury 
not otherwise eae ives to Matthew W. Berryman, of Newark, N., J., a 
major in the Army of the United States during the war of the rebellion, the 
sum of —— dollars and —— cents, for services rendered as major of the Tenth 
Regiment New Jersey Volunteers from the 13th day of October, 1861, to the 

day of November of the same year. 


The bill was reported with the following amendments: 

In line 8 insert the words “the emoluments of a major,” and strike out the 
words “the sum of —— dollars and — cents.” 

In lines 12 and 13 strike out the words “and the said sum of —— dollars and 
— cents is hereby appropriated for that purpose.” 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let there be some explanation or statement with 
reference to this bill. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The report is very short. I ask that it be read. 

The report (by Mr. Biss) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 925) for 
the relief of Matthew W. Berryman, having had the same under consideration, 

y submit the following report: 

{thew W. Berryman was commissioned as majorof the Tenth Regiment 
New Jersey Volunteers on the 13th day of October, 1861,and was mustered into 
the service on the 23d day of November of the same year. This bill provides 
that he should be paid for services rendered from the date of his commission. 
= n been the practice for Congress to authorize such payments in cases of this 

nd. 

Your committee respectfully report the bill back to the House, with the rec- 
ommendation that it do , With the following amendments: Strike out all 
in line 7 after the word “rebellion,” and all words in line 8 before the word 
“for” in said line, and insert in lieu thereof the words “the emoluments of a 
major.” Strike out all words after the word “year” in line 11. 

Mr. STEELE. How isit that this payment can not be made under 
the general law ? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. These payments have to be made by act of Con- 
gress. It has been customary for every Congress to pass these bills. 
Major Berryman is entitled to payment for one month’s service. He 
is over eighty years of age, is in poor circumstances, and needs the 
money. He rendered the service, and this is the only way in which he 
can get his pay. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. What is the reason he can not get it under the 
general law? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I do not know. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. We ought to know that. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. He can only get the pay in this way. Such bills 
have always passed in this House, and have been unanimously recom- 
mended by the committee. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The report fails to show the equity on which the 


case rests. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. He rendered service to the Government from the 
date of his commission, but was not mustered till a later date, and he 
can only receive his pay from the date of muster. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then it is only a question of pay from the time 
between the date of receiving his commission and the date of muster? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the general law covers the case. 

Mr. STEELE. The general law governed the case, but I suppose 
this officer allowed the law to lapse without making application. 

Mr. KERR. That law expired by limitation last June. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. LEHLBACH moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

‘The latter motion was agreed to. 
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JOHN R. WOOD AND OTHERS. 


Mr. O’FERRALL. Iask unanimous consent to take from the Pri- 
vate Calendar for present consideration the bill (H. R. 6862) for the re- 
lief of John R. Wood, John T. Ballard, and John T. Belew. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That John R. Wood, as 
Jobn T. Belew, as sureties, be, and they are hereby, relieved of the payment of 
the tax on 154 gallons of brandy, amounting to the sum of $138.60, said brand 
having been destroyed by fire on August 3, 1887, near the village of White Hall 
(Moorman’s River post-office), in the county of Albemarle, State of Virginia, 
pe 7 bay they be further relieved of all penalties incident to the non-payment 
of said tax. 

Src. 2, That the United States district attorney for the western district of Vir- 
ginia be, and he is hereby, directed to dismiss any and all proceedings which 
pow f have been or may hereafter be instituted against the said John Wood 
and the said John T. Ballard and John T. Belew, or either of them, for the pay- 
ment of the said tax or penalties. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let there be some explanation of it. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. If the House will allow me I think I can make 
astatement which will probably occupy less time than the reading of 
the report. John R. Wood was a distiller in Albemarle County, Vir- 
age His distillery was situated near his house. His house caught 

It was burned down with the distillery, and all his household 
goods were destroyed, leaving him in poverty. At the time of the fire 
there were in his distillery or warehouse 154 gallons of brandy, the 
tax on which amounted to $138.60. He has not been able to pay that 
tax by reason of this fire and the destruction of his property. A suit 
has been instituted in the United States court against him and his 
sureties, He had no insurance. It was a total loss. The bill pro- 
vides that he and his sureties shall be relieved of the payment of the 
$138.60, the tax on the brandy which was burned. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 

Mr. O’FERRALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LEAVENWORTH CITY AND FORT LEAVENWORTH WATER COMPANY. 


Mr. MORRILL called up the bill (H R. 6107) to authorize the sat» 
of a tract of land in the military reservation at Fort Leavenworth, in 
the State of Kansas. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think there ought to be some explanation of the 
bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. I shall be glad to make whatever explanation is 

uired. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair willstate that only two minutes remain 
before the time fixed for taking a recess. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman ought not to insist upon the pas- 
sage of a bill like that in this hurried manner. 

Mr. MORRILL. This is absolutely necessary in order to supply the 
troops at the fortwith water. Thefortadjoinsthecity. This isa tract 
of 8 or 9 acres which is cut off entirely by the railroad which is now 
built, and the Secretary of War recommends the passage of this bill pro- 
viding for the sale of the land, and so does General Sheridan. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let meask what is the purpose of having the money 
paid to the Secretary of War? 

Mr. MORRILL. That is recommended by the committee. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But the money, of course, ought to be accounted 
for in the Treasury, and there is no provision for the Secretary of War 


rincipal, and John T. Ballard and 


paying itinto the Treasury.’ 
Mr. MORRILL. That can easily be arranged, I suppose, by the 
Secretary of War. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I do not un- 
derstand that this bill is under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. MORRILL. The sale of this land for this purpose isabsolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I am perfectly willing to let 
the land be sold, but I am not willing to pass a bill allowing it to be 
sold to a single purchaser. 

Mr. MORRILL. This is not an individual; it is a water company. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. All the more reason for ob- 
jecting. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the hour fixed by reso- 
lution for a recess has arrived, and unless some arrangement can be made 
by unanimous consent, the House will now. take a recess, 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask unanimous consent to extend the time for ten 
minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask that next Monday 
night-——. 

The SPEAKER. The hour for the recess having arrived, the House 
takes a recess until 8 o’clock this evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 8 0’clock p. m, 
The House was called to order by Mr. MCMILLIN, who directed the 
Clerk to read the following communication: 
SPEAKER'S Room, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, April 25, 1888, 


The Hon. Bexrox MCMILLIN, of Tennessee, is designated to preside as 
Speaker pro tempore at this evening's session of the House of Representatives, 
JOHN G. CARLISLE, Speaker, 


To Hon. Joun B. CLARK, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. STONE, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for the further considera- 
tion of House bill 9051, known as the tariff bill. 

The motion was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the further consideration of the bill the title of which the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of revenue. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, no other country has its treasury so 
encumbered with its riches, and no other people are so appalled at the 
possible consequences of their patient submission to excessive taxation 
as the people of the United States. Our boundless resources have en- 
abled us to respond so generously to the unjust exactions of the Govern- 
ment as to cause an annual accumulation of money in the Treasury so 
large as to embarrass business and imperil the financial system of the 
country. Such a condition of prosperity needs no liberal or latitudi- 
narian construction of the organic law to foster trade and encourage 
mannfactures, but the best interest of each alike depends on the strictest 
interpretation of the Constitution. 

In the plain import of its language there is safety, but on the uncer- 
tain and treacherous sea of liberal construction there may be shipwreck 
and disaster. 

The framers of the Constitution adopted a plain style, without the 
ambiguity which in later years resorts to phrases unknown to its letter 
and spirit to discover its meaning and to measure its powers. There 
have heretofore been parties which disputed whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment was the principal or the agent, and whether the people were the 
master and the Government the servant; but it remained for the ‘‘pro- 
tection” policy to bring in the other common-law relations of parent 
and child, and guardian and ward. But I can not believe that the 
framers of the Constitution ever intended that in its interpretation the 
metaphors of rhetoric should become the premises of logic. For our 
guidance in construing this wonderful instrument there is transmitted 
to us the official proceedings of the convention that formulated it, which 
disclose the purposes intended by its framers; and we have the proceed- 
ings of the conventions in the States which ratified and adopted it to 
teach us what powers were intended to be conferred upon the Federal 
Government and the legislative branch thereof. In these we shall find 
a safer guide to correct conclusions than the fanciful similitude of re- 
lations drawn from the imagination. 

To each of these authorities I will appeal for the fundamental reasons 
upon which I shall rely in opposing the continuance of a system of tax- 
ation that I believe to be unconstitutional in its inception and hurtful 
throughout all its long continuance. In examining them I find that 
the proposition to confer on Congress the power 


“TO PROMOTE MANUFACTURES” 


was brought before the Federal Convention on the 18th of May, 1787, 
in a series of resolutions proposing to consider the propriety of confer- 
ring on the Government additional powers, and, among others, the 
following were referred to a select committee: 

To give to Congress the power to secure to literary authors their copyrights 
for a limited time. 

To encourage by proper premiums and provisions the advancement of useful 
knowledge and discoveries, 

To grant patents for useful inventions. 

To establish public institutions, rewards, and immunities for the promotion 
of agriculture, commerce, trades, and manufactures. 

t became the duty of that select committee, in its investigation of 
the subjects referred to it, to inquire into the expediency of investing 
Congress with powers ‘for the promotion” of manufactures, and in 
the event that the committee should find it expedient, it then became 
its duty further to ascertain the ‘‘ proper premiums and provisions”? 
over which Congress should be invested with power; what ‘‘public in- 
stitutions, rewards, and immunities” Congress should be authorized 
to establish for the promotion of agriculture, commerce, trade, and 
manufactures. After due deliberation, from the 18th of August to 
the 5th of September, the committee determined that the only power 
which should be conferred was that contained in the clause of the Con- 
stitution which provides that Congress shall have power— 


To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries. . 


Thus the committee virtually rejected the proposition to empower 
¢ 
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Congress to ‘‘promote manufactures’? by any other means than those 
just mentioned. That the phrase ‘‘useful arts’? embraces and describes 
the manufacturing art no one will deny, and that the manufacturing 
art may be promoted after the manner prescribed. by that clause of the 
Constitution heretofore recited all will readily admit, but the limita- 
tion which that clause imposes upon the means to be employed for its 

motion effectively excludes all other means; hence it follows as a 
Logical sequence that all efforts to promote the manufacturing art by 
the imposition of prohibitory or restrictive duties are not based upon 
any power to be found in the Constitution. 

The report of the select committee, which was sustained by the con- 
vention, clearly indicates the purpose of the framers of the Constitution 
in relation to manufactures. The rejected propositions must have made 
manufactures the subject of the thought and deliberation of the con- 
vention, which, after discussing it for seventeen days, solemnly de- 
termined that the only power over manufactures which it would confer 
on Congress was that of securing temporarily to inventors the exclusive 
advantages which might result from their discoveries. This action 
of the select committee and the convention can not be otherwise con- 
strued than as a virtual rejection of the proposition to invest Congress 
with any other power relating to manufactures. When, therefore, I 
find the Federal convention refusing to incorporate in the Constitution 
a specific power I can not believe it to have intended that the power 
refused should be derived by implication from any clause of the instru- 
ment. Therefore I can not assent to that construction of the taxing 
clause which contends for the power to lay and collect taxes for any 
other purpose than that of revenue. 

Mr. Clay, the ablest of all the advocates of a protective policy, as early 
as 1824, replyipg to Mr. Barbour, of Virginia, said: 

The gentleman from Virginia has entirely mistaken the clause of the Consti- 
tution on which we rely. It is that which gives to Congress the power “to reg- 
ulate commerce with fo: nations.” 

It has been shown that in the propositions submitted to the select 
committee of the Federal convention there was a clause conferring on 
Congress power ‘‘ to promote agriculture, commerce, trades, and manu- 
factures,” and that the clause was rejected so far as it applied to agri- 
culture, trade, and manufactures. But Congress was authorized to ‘‘ reg- 
ulate” one of the subjects, namely, commeree. Evidently the rejection 
of three of the subjects can not be construed as including any or all of 
them in the power to regulate the one retained. Manufactures are no 
nearer related to commerce than agricultureand trade. Manufactures 
and commerce are dissimilar, and ean not be made synonymous by con- 
struction. Each is a distinct, determined, and defined subject, and 
they can not be identified without violence to reeognized definitions, as 
well as to constitutional bearings. Commerce is theinterchange of com- 
modities between different localities. Manufactures are local, founded 
for the production of commodities and not for their interchange. Com- 
merce supplies the American citizen, in return for the products of his 
labor, with the varied products of distant climes. Manufactures con- 
vert his raw materials into fabrics for consumption. Sophistry itself 
can not identify things thus distinet, nor render synonymous the terms 
and phrases by which they are represented. Yet the argument which 
derives the power to promote manufactures from the power to regulate 
commerce does, indeed, identify the subjects and renders the terms 
substantially the same. 

It would seem that the power to regulate commerce was granted to 
Congress with a view to the perfection of our commercial relations with 
foreign nations, as well as to secure domestic tranquillity, by extin- 
guishing a fruitful subject of dispute between the States, but as soon as 
the protective policy, by its liberal construction, perverted the com- 
merce-regulating power to selfish ends, discord and division arose be- 
tween agriculture and manufactures, which at one period of our his- 
tory nearly brought about a separation of the States. 

The convention which framed the Constitution, as we have seen, re- 
fused to confer on Congress the power to promote manufactures, except 
as has been stated; it confined the taxing power to a specific and well- 
defined purpose, and fixed the commerce-regulating clause within well- 
marked limits. Whilst I maintain that the intention of the Constitu- 
tion must prevail in its construction, I also hold with Chief-Justice 


That this intention must be collected from its words; that its words are to be 
understood in that sense in which they aro poneiaiy used by those for whom 
the instrument was intended ; thatits provisions are neither to be into 
insignificance nor extended to objects not comprehended in them, nor contem- 
plated by its framers— 

I respectfully submit, therefore, that any system of import duties 
laid for any purpose other than that specified in the taxing clause, or 
any regulation of commerce which embraces an arrangement of import 
duties, is unconstitutional, and in the present condition of our coun- 
try’s manufactures, tnnecessary and inexcusable. 

The protective system has not only violated the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution, but, appealing to the most selfish instincts, has been 
advocated for misleading ends, and with delusive and deceptive pur- 
poses. Many of its advocates profess to be moved by a desire to make 
this country commercially independent. But they should not permit 
their zeal for a home market to render them unmindfu! of the fact that 
the commercial independence of any people can only be had and main- 


tained at the cost of their civilization, and that the manifold bless- 
ings of creation are only to be enjoyed by the interchange of products 
among the different nations of the earth. 

An All-Wise Creator gave to no country the possibility of commer- 
cial independence by endowing it with a soil and climate adapted to 
the production of every commodity desired, by and necessary to, the 
wants of man. No single nation covers the earth from north to south, 
and though Great Britain ‘‘has dotted over the surface of the whole 
globe with her possessions and military posts, whose morning drum-beat, 
following the sun and keeping company with the hours, circles the earth 
with onecontinaonsand unbroken strain of the martial airs of England,” 
it is political power and not commercial independence that marks her 
dominion. 

- It is not independence but interdependence which the providence of 
Almighty God designed for the inhabitants of the earth when He col- 
lected them into nations upon lands of different soils and climates. It 
is this interdependence of nations which, compelling the interchange of 
commodities, created commerce; and the substitution of commercial in- 
dependence among nations, if it were possible, would rot every ship and 
close eyery port. Voltaire formulated the protective policy in the self- 
ish maxim that “Such is the lot of humanity that the patriotic de- 
sire for one’s country’s grandeur is but a wish for the humiliation of 
one’s neighbor,” and ‘‘ that it is impossible for one country to gain ex- 
cept by the loss of another.” That was the regnant idea of the mer- 
cantile system of political economy, which held that only money con- 
stituted wealth, and of the manufacturing system, which supposed that 
national prosperity depended entirely on manufactures, and both sys- 
tems were founded upon the fallacious doctrine that selling as much as 
possible to, and buying as little as possible from, foreign nations was the 
royal road to national wealth and prosperity. Ont of these chimerical 
ideas sprang the desire for commercial independence, which in turn gave 
origin to a delusive wish for 

A HOME MARKET, 

at which agriculture was promised more remunerative prices than 
could be had in the markets of all the world; and, pregnant with prom- 
ises, the protective policy pledged itself to build a manufacturing 
establishment in every community whose operatives would consume 
all that the soil of the surrounding country could yield under the 
most improved system of cultivation. In all discussions of the tariff 
the home market fallacy has been the attractive feature relied on to 
recommend the protective policy. But after seventy years of wait- 
ing we seem to be much farther in 1888 from a home market for all 
our agricultural products than we were in 1816. Instead of consuming 
all we grew in 1887 we shipped away from the home market of 60,000,- 
000 of people $525,000,000 worth of agricultural products. Not only 
is the “‘home market” impracticable, butif every people could consume 
ail the products of their industry, to do so would turn back the prog- 
ress of the age and stay the march of civilization. And yet from 1816, 
when this seductive policy was first broached, its advocates, in every 
party, have clung to the theory of isolation and to schemes for shut- 
ting out foreign productions, or admitting them only under the re- 
straining influence of high taxation. The means by which we have 
been endeavoring to create a ‘home market,” and which our friends on 
the other side of this Chamber denominate the ‘‘American system,’ are 
all comprehended in that restrictive policy which England once prac- 
ticed, but has long since abandoned, without its protective feature to 
agriculture. The restrictive policy of England was complete; agricul- 
ture was protected by corn laws, commerce by navigation laws, and 
manufactures by duties and prohibitions. But we have emasculated 
the English system and left agriculture without protection, thereby 
enabling manufactures to rob it by placing one hand of the Govern- 
ment in the pockets of the people and with the other bestowing their 
taxes on a favored few. It is, however, 

None the less robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called 
taxation. 

Along with these fallacies of ‘‘commercial independence” and a 
“home market,” the advocates of protection mistake the international 
account current of the custom-honse for a 


BALANCE OF TRADE 
between nations, 

The argument that an excess of exports over imports indicates in- 
variably a prosperous trade, can be easier refuted by examples than by 
theoretical discussion. As merchants do not give away the goods they 
export, it can not be denied that every measure of m dise ex- 
ported brings back to this country a measure of foreign merchandise, 
which, whether more or less, is the market’s estimation of the two values. 
The merchant at Baltimore who ships Western corn expects to sell it 
in the European market at an advance, and if he does not get that ad- 
vance, either in cash or in goods which will sell in this country for 
more than he paid for the corn, freight, insurance, interest, and ex- . 
change included, he does not repeat the venture, Butas the shipments 
continue it may be assumed that Western corn sells in Europe for more 
than it is worth in this country. 

: When $100,000 worth of Western corn is exported it is entered on 
the custom-house books at that amount, and when it arrives at a for- 
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eign port either the invoice valuation is entered on the custom-house 
books or an appraised valuation is substituted, bnt neither influences 
or affects the market value of the corn, whether the custom-house entry 
shows $90,000, or $100,000, or $115,000, according as the appraisement, 
when made, is below, equal to, or above the invoice valuation. The 
corn is sold after the entry or appraisement is made and brings the 
market price without regard to the custom-house return. If the Balti- 
more merchant's venture sells for $115,000, while the custom-house 
at Baltimore and at Liverpool shows only $100,000, there is a profit, 
which he invests in English goods and ships to Baltimore. The export 
entry at the Liverpool custom-house is $115,000 and the import entry 
at Baltimore is $115,000. The custom-house returns tell nothing what- 
ever about the trade; that must be learned from the transaction, and 
can only be obtained from the merchant. The Baltimore merchant 
realized a profit on the American corn, and the Liverpool merchant re- 
alized a profit on the English goods. The Baltimore merchant bought 
English goods because they would sell in the American market for 
more than he gave for the corn, and the Liverpool merchant bought 
the American corn because it was worth in Liverpool more than the 
English goods. Both merchants made a profit, and each nation grew 
wealthier by the exchange. 

The value of American exports, as shown by custom-house books, is 
restrained by no duty charge; hence there is nothing to prevent a higher 
valuation than may be realized, while American imports are more 
likely to be undervalued to escape the payment of a portion of the 
duty. Hence the tendency is to overvalue exporis and undervalue im- 
ports, and thus a nominal and by no means real excess of exports is 
shown by custom-house returns. The undervaluation of imports is one 
of the evils of the ad valorem system of appraisement, the change of 
which has been repeatedly urged upon Congress. The $666,000,000 of 
exports in 1886, and the $636,000,000 of imports in the same year, show 
& balance of $30,000,000 in our favor, but how much of that balance is 
due to the overvaluation of exports and to the undervaluation of im- 
ports can not be ascertained. But that the so-called favorable balance 
of trade was not liquidated in precious metals is shown from the export 
and importof gold and silver. Herethere is no possibility of over or un- 
der valuation; and notwithstanding the protective theory of the balance- 
of-trade idea, that the whole world owed the United States a balance 
of $30,000,000 on that year’s trade, which was paid in precious metals, 
the same custom-house returns show that onr export of precious metals 
exceeded our import by $34,000,000. It is contended by the protect- 
ive theorist that the excess of merchandise exports came back through 
the silent and unobserved channel of bills of exchange. If that be true, 
itis the heaviest blow the balance-of-trade theory can receive, for it 
proves that the custom-house returns do not include all or even the 
most essential information as to the trade of the country with foreign 
nations. But the custom-house returns do exhibit in part the opera- 
tion of the tariff, and show that the $666,000,000 worth of American 
exports, when exchanged for the goods of foreign countries and such 
goods are brought back to our shores, they are met with an average 

uty of 40 per cent., which, notwithstanding $212,000,000 of these 
goods were admitted duty free, the remaining $454,000,000 were in- 
creased in cost, but not in value, by $181,600,000 to the consumer. 
This latter sum is the premium exacted by ‘‘protection,’’ to which 
must be added the untold millions which duties that are prohibitory 
enable the protected classes to filch from the people. 

If the ‘“‘ protective” policy is to be perpetuated, let tariff duties be 
so laid that those who pay them may know how much they pay the 
Government for revenue and how much for ‘‘ protection.” Such a 
method of levying duties would enable the people to set off the cost 
against the benefits of ‘‘ protection,” and to intelligently decide whether 
it is worth continuing. The sum we are made to pay-for it is an un- 
known one, and hence we are left without any certain means of ascer- 
taining the wisdom of the outlay. Moreover, itis aright of a free people 
to know for what purpose they are taxed, yet this right is abridged by 
the manner in which duties are now levied. But the protectionists 
will oppose any change in laying tariff duties whereby the masses may 
learn how much of their substance is sacrificed to selfish greed, for well 
they know that the protective policy could not long survive the aequi- 
sition of such knowledge by the people. 

The impossibility of commercial independence is shown by experi- 
ence, the home market illusion disappears before the fact that after 
providing for our people more bountifully than any other people on 
earth are provided for, we send forsale abroad more than $500,000,000 
of agricultural products, because we can not consume them at home, 
and the balance of trade mystification is made plain by the application 
of the principles of trade. Though these fallacies may still cloud dis- 
eussion, they are subordinated to 3 


THE CLAIM THAT PROTECTION GUARDS THE AMERICAN LABORER AGAINST COMPE- 
TITION WITH THE ““PAUPER LABOR” OF OTHER COUNTRIES, 


Let us examine the merits of this claim, and if it be established, I 
will never consent to change a system of taxation which really improves 
the condition of the American workingman; and I shall have much less 
regard for the Constitution of my country if it be shown that in its op- 
eration it tends to drag down the American mechanic to the level of the 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and oppressed laborers of Europe. 


I find in a foot-note in McMaster’s History of the People of the 

United States, an account of 
WAGES IN THIS COUNTEY IN 1800, 
which states that— 

In the cities unskilled workmen were hired by the day, bought their 
own toed and found their own lodgings. But in the country, on the farms, or 
wherever a hand was employed on some publie work, they were fed and lodged 
by the employer and given afew dollars amonth. On the Pennsylvania canals 
the diggers ate the coarsest diet, were housed in the rudest sheds, and paid $5a 
month from May to November, and $ a month from Novemberto May. Hod- 
carriers and mortar-mixers, diggers and choppers, who, from 1793 to 1900, Ia- 
bored on the public buildings and cut the streets and avenues of Washington 
City, received $70 a year, or, if they wished, $60 for all the work they eould per- 
form from March 1 to December 20. The hours of work were invariably from 
sunrise to sunset. Wages at Albany and New York were 3 shillings, or as 
money then went, 40 cents a day; at Lancaster, $8 to $10 a month. Elsewhere 
in Pennsylvania en were content with $5 in summer and $ in winter. 
At Baltimore men were glad to be hired at 18 pence a day. None by themonth 
asked more than $5. At Fredericksburg the price of labor was from $5 to $7. 
In Virginia white men employed by the year were given £16, currency; slaves, 
when hired, were clothed and their masters paa £la month. A pound, Vir- 
ginia money, was, in Federal money, $3.33. Theaverage rate of wages the land 
over was, therefore, $65 a year, with food and perhaps lodging. Out of this 
small sum the workingman must, with his wife’s help, maintain his family. 

Here we have astarting-point, the lowest in the scale of wages during 
the present century. From that point the rate of wages has risen, not 
only among manufacturing operatives, but with every class of wage- 
workers. The Massachusetts Bureau of Statisties, in their sixteenth 
annual report, shows that from 1830 to 1860 there was a steady, gradual 
rise in the rate of wages, and that though occasional fluctuations ap- 
parently retarded the advance, yet the increase for the whole period 
was steady and regular. Commercial panics, like those of 1837 and 
1857, checked the rise, but with returning confidence and renewed 
business the advance went forward, and hat from 1860 tto 1873 the 
rise in the rate of wages continued until the panic in the latter year 
checked the advance, which yielded to the general stagnation that per- 
vaded the country until 1880; and that from 1880 to 1886 the advance 
was 28.36 per cent. 

In England the advance in the rate of wages has likewise been steady 
and regular; but there, also, fluctuations were occasional. Mr. George 
Lord, president of the Manchester Board of Trade, shows that from 1850 
to 1883 the advance was 39.18 per cent. If protective tariffs in the 
United States were the sole cause, orseven a material and important 
cause, for an advance of 28.36 per cent., the policy of free trade in 
England must be credited with the larger advance of 39.18 per cent. 
But the fact is that to neither protection nor free trade is the advance 
in the rate of wages to be credited. The advance came independently 
of both policies and from other causes. 

In this country two important factorscontributed to theincrease. Our 
vast unpeopled publicdomain, with our beneficent homestead laws, drew 
a great number of ill-paid operatives from the factories to the fields. 
That immense army of tramps, which buta few years back were march- 
ing over the country seeking bread by begging, have found on our pub- 
lic domain a camping ground, and have almost entirely disappeared 
from the kitchen gardens of country houses, and have become useful 
members in the ranksof production. Improved machinery had driven 
them from the factories, and our public domain took them in and 
ministered to their wants. 

The second cause for the advance of the rate of wages is to be found 
in the fact that manual labor has been supplanted by machinery. It 
has been roughly estimated that in some industries one man in 1888 
can do the work that required scores of men to do in 1800, so that whilst 
the improvement in machinery has reduced the number of employés 
it has multiplied the fruits of their labor. 

It will not be questioned that the cost of labor is an element in the 
price of manufactured products. But it is almost susceptible of dem- 
onstration that it is not the rate of wages, but the sum of wages 
which enters into the cost of the manufactured article. This cost is 
made up of capital, raw material, and labor. Whatever reduces the 
cost of one of these elements competition will be swift to seize upon. 
Improved machinery, by reducing the number of employés, lessens the 
sum of the cost of labor, and therefore the cost of its product also, and 
at the same time, by its necessities, increases the rate of wages to those 
employed. What, then, becomes of the protective maxim that “‘low 
prices make low wages,” when it is a fact that the prices of all kinds 
of manufactured products were never lower and the average rate of 
wages was never higher than at present. 

The fall in the prices of manufactured goods would have been greater 
than it has been, and as great as it has been in England, if the ‘‘pro- 
tective tarif” had not taxed raw material, and thus kept up the cost 
of one of the most important elements of production. 

The report ofthe Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics confirms this view 
of the reduction of the sum of wages, and the effect of that reduction 
upon the rate of wages. It says: 

In rtion as ital, through inery, becomes more effective, the rel- 
alive pera a of laborees is anina proportion to products, the rate of 
wages is increased and the sum of wages is reduced; that is, lower cost is com- 
passed by way of higher wages. 

Protective duties, therefore, brought no increase in the rate of wages, 
but the advance is the result of the diminished number of operatives. 
Improved machinery did not alone effect this result. As before stated, 
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many have been drawn away from manufacturing pursuits with the hope 
for a better condition of life held out by our homestead laws and the 
rich soil of our public domain. Hence, it is apparent that the wages of 
labor in the United States are not gauged by ‘‘ protective” duties, nor 
measured by those of the poorly paid of any country. The different 
States and Territories into which this great country is divided, and be- 
tween which there is no embargo upon trade, differ among themselves 
in respect to wages of labor. The difference in wages in the same in- 
dustries in different sections of the United States is well illustrated in 
the following returns of wages in the iron industries of different States 
made under the census of 1880: 

Unskilled labor in blast furnaces in Virginia, 82 cents per day; in 
Alabama, 98 cents; in Pennsylvania, $1.09, and in Mississippi, $1.29. 
Skilled labor in iron-rolling mills in Alabama, $2.25 per day; in Mas- 
sachusetts, $2.70; in Pennsylvania, $3.03; in Ohio, $3.87; and in Ken- 
tucky $4.62. The yearly average wages in the aggregate iron indus- 
tries of the different sections of the United States are reported as fol- 
lows: Eastern States, $417; Western, $396; Pacific, $354; Southern, 


‘*Where two employers run after one workman, wages rise; but when 
two workmen run after one employer, wages fall.” In this country 
cheap public lands and manufactures are the two employers running 
after the one workman, and are high. In England, where there 
is no public land there is only the one employer, manufactures, after 
whom all workmen run, and wages are low. 

In the United States those industries which are not protected pay 
the highest wages. In the building trades, where foreign competition 
is impossible, the wages paid are nearly double those of many foreign 
countries. According to the last census the average yearly wages of 
the unprotected railway employé was $459, whilst those of the pro- 
tected iron-workers are only $312. 

It is true that wages are higher in America than in Europe, butitis 
also true that they are higher in England than in France or Germany. 
I have seen it stated that the average weekly wages in fifteen employ- 
ments in free-trade England were $7.07 as compared with an average 
of $3.64 in the same employments in protectionist Germany. And 
though the products of low-priced German labor, with the exception 
of wines, liquors, and tobacco, are admitted free into England, wages 
there, as we have heretofore shown, have risen more rapidly than in 
t‘ protected” America. If the competition of cheap German labor does 
not operate to reduce wages in England, why should the American la- 
borer, more than 3,000 miles away, need to be protected from it? It 
seems to me a moment’s thought should convince him he has nothing 
to fear froma reduction of tariff duties toa revenue basis, ‘‘ for nine-tenths 
of all the arts and manufactures of the country exist by reason of 
necessity and not by reason of any system of revenue laws; not by any 
discrimination in the imposition of duties; not from any cause which 
it is in the power of legislation to promote, except by assuring personal 
safety, the enforcement of contracts, and an honest dollar as the unit 
of money.” 

Owing to great natural advantages, which the tariff neither gave nor 
can take away, labor intelligently applied will yield larger returns in 
this country than in Europe, hence it commands better wages. It has 
always been so, and to this fact we are mainly indebted for the immi- 
gration which for the last two hundred years_has been crowding our 
shores and swelling our population. 

Who is the laboring man for whom protection is asked? Is not the 
settler who pre-empts a home in the far West, toils early and late, 
withstands all untoward circumstances, and labors longer than from 
sun tosun to lift the mortgage off his little farm, in every sense a Jabor- 
ing man? Do you protect him by retaining a tariff tax on lumber 
which he uses to construct his house, the nails that hold it together, 
the carpet that covers his floors, the stoves in which he burns taxed 
coal, the barbed wire that incloses his fields, and the iron out of which 
are made all his farming utensils? Anddo you treat him fairly when 
you tax the salt with which he cures his “‘unprotected’’ pork, while 
the salt with which the New Englander cures his “‘protected’’ fish is 
not taxed? 

The American workingman, who is compelled to sell his labor here 
at home in competition with that of every clime, is surely not benefited 
by a prohibitory tariff which compels him to pay an increased price for 
nearly every article that enters into hisdaily use. Free trade in labor, 
but ‘protection’ for everything which labor must buy, is so manifestly 
unjust as to merit universal condemnation. 

At the other end of this Capitol the President has been charged with 
wanton disregard for American interestsand American labor, because he 
has asked Congress to reduce the burden of unnecessary taxes and to 
stop the accumulation of money in the Treasury for which the Govern- 
ment has no present need. But the message in which he directs atten- 
tion to the ‘“‘ forgotten millions” of our countrymen will withstand all 
the assaults which the apologists of protection can make upon it. No 
other message ever carried such welcome news since ‘‘ Peace on earth, 
good will to men’’ was proclaimed. If in this message he made no 


reference to the Deity, as has been alleged, he adhered strictly to the 
Constitution, which mentions neither the Almighty nor the ‘* protect- 
ive” tariff. [Laughter and applause.] In this connection it is useless 


to discuss ‘‘free trade,” because whatever that may be in theory it can 
have no practical application in this country so long as the people prefer 
indirect to direct taxation. There must be revenue, and very large reve- 
nue, to meet the public expenditures, pay the interest, provide for the 


extinguishment of the public debt and discharge the nation’s obliga- 
tions to its pensioners, and many other items of expenditure which the 
people tolerate undera system of indirect taxation. While, therefore, 
this stealthy method of taxation must continue to supply the great bulk 
of the revenue of the Government, both constitutional obligation and 
wise public policy demand that import duties be confined to their legally 
prescribed purpose, ‘‘to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare.’’ This restriction of import duties to their 
constitutional use can not now beopposed by the arguments which Mr. 
Clay urged in support of his ‘‘American system.” 

At this time no ‘‘ general distress pervades the whole country.” 
There is no ‘‘ alarming diminution of the circulating medium,’’ except 
such as the protective policy has caused by accumulating an immense 
surplus in theTreasury. There isno ‘‘ universal complaintof the want 
of employment,” and *‘no consequent reduction of the wages of labor.’’ 
On the contrary every condition of trade and business proclaims na- 
tional prosperity and individual bappiness. There do and always will 
exist poverty, wretchedness, and want among sixty millions of people 
—‘‘ For ye have the poor always with you.” Poverty can neither be re- 
pealed, abolished, nor prevented by Congressional legislation. No sys- 
tem of human laws can convert the thriftless into the frugal, the im- 
provident into the saving, the dissipated into the temperate. Thepres- 
ent condition of our trade and business, aside from constitutional con- 
sideration, offers no excuse or justification for the further continuance 
ot a system of high protective duties; and when that system pours into 
the Treasury more revenue than the Government requires, and creates 
a surplus, which, lying idle in its vaults, hampers and hinders the com- 
mercial transactions of the whole country, Congress is confronted with 
a duty, the failure to discharge which would be criminal. Twostreams 
pour their constant currents into the Treasury, both proceeding from 
the purses and pockets of the people. The one brings its contributions 
from whisky and tobacco; the other extorts its tribute from the neces- 
sities and comforts of life. Their combined supply is no longer needed, 
and one or the other must be cut off. Which shallitbe? Free whisky 
or free wool; free tobacco or free tin? Shall the internal revenue or 
the customs duties be reduced, or shall there be a compromise, tak- 
ing here a little and there a little, regarding no principle upon which 
therevenue is founded, but adopting the shifting expedients of a pater- 
nal government ? 

While unalterably opposed to a system of customs duties devised and 
constructed to benefit the few at the expense of the many, I am equally 
unwilling to deprive our manufacturing interests of the benefits which 
they would receive from a just distribution of revenue duties. I there- 
fore think it unwise to take the tax off such luxuries as whisky and 
tobacco in order that raw material and the necessaries of life may con- 
tinue burdened with a tariff hurtful to the manufacturing interests and 
injurious to the prosperity of the whole country. Nor do I think it 
wise to continue customs duties on those articles of prime importance, 
whose prices are unnaturally kept up by 

COMBINATIONS, POOLS, AND TRUSTS, 

It is now nearly a century since Mr. Hamilton, in his report as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, stated that when once protection had established 
manufactures on a firm basis, competition would correct and prevent 
the growth of monopolies; and in 1824 Mr. Clay iterated the same allur- 
ing and deceptive statement. But this proposition is proven to be fal- 
lacious by the unexampled rise and flourishing condition of monopoly 
in nearly every class of manufactured products under the highest ‘‘ pro- 
tective’’ tariff in the history of our country. Itis not to be denied that 
lower prices have been steadily coming, coming to free-trade England 
as well as to protective America, coming from causes which, although 
contemporaneous with, are wholly independent of our tariff policy. But 
monopoly, instead of being crushed out by competition, has seized upon 
tariff, competition, manufactures, people, and Government, until the 
Standard Oil Company, the Bessemer-steel combination, the sugar, the 
cotton-seed oil, the lead, and the salt trusts, the rubber pool, and scores of 
other combinations now dictate their own terms, by arbitrary rule, re- 
gardless of all the elements which, in unrestricted trade, make up and 
constitute legitimate price. The only consideration which influences 
these grasping combinations is how much the people will bear and con- 
tinue to use their commodities. 

By these trusts, the outgrowth of our present tariff duties, prices 
have been advanced and maintained at a rate above what they would 
have reached had they been left to the operation of the natural laws of 
trade. Bessemer steel, under the protection of a high duty and the 
fostering care of a gigantic combination, puts into the coffers of its 
makers an enormous revenue, which, though first paid by the builders 
of railroads, is finally extorted from the agricultural and other ship- 
ping classes in exorbitant freight charges. This has been so clearly 
shown by Mr. Watterson, in Harper’s Magazine for January, 1888, that 
I beg leave to repeat his statement here: 


In the year 1836 the product of the American steel-rail combination was 1,500,- 
000 tons, There are in the United Statesabout 140,00) miles of railroad, and this 
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year the new roads will reach to 10,000 miles, possibly to 12,000, Ninety tons of 
steel rails are used for every mile of road where steel is used. It is safe to say 
that the steel rails cost the companies $15 more per ton, year in and year out, 
because of the tariff, or $1,350 for every mile of road built. Multiplying this by 
10,000 for the number of miles built in 1887, for the new roads alone the tax is $13,- 
500,000. These railslast only ten years. The entire railroad system ofthe United 
States hasto be renewed every ten years; orat the rateat present of 14,000a year, 
the additional cost of this at $1,350 per mile or for 14,000 miles, is $18,900,000. In 
other words, the tariff will soon impose upon the builders. of new roads, and on 
those who renew old ones as they wear out, a tax of $32,400,000 in excess of what 
the cost would be were the American railroads permitted to purchase rails 
where they could buy them cheapest. 

The Bessemer-steel‘rail combination is permitted and encouraged by 
“ protection ” to extort such high prices from railroads that the com- 
panies are compelled to recoup on the agricultural productions of the 
whole country, and thus the protected Bessemer-steel combination 
levies its contributions on agriculture, trade, and business, until, 

As naturalists observe, a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite "em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 

One protected interest bites and sucks another, and all bleed and ex- 
haust the people. Thus protection enables Pennsylvania iron to levy 
its contribution on Ohio wool, yet*both States are loud in their de- 
mands for the protective system. 

The salt trust, composed of sixty-three companies, fleeces the peo- 
ple with the help of a duty of 39.3 per cent. on imported salt, and every 
pound of pork, bacon, beef, and other provisions which require salt to 
preserve them for food purposes, pays its tribute to that trust. 

Sugar is protected by an average duty of 82.04 per cent., and a re- 
finers’ trust reaps the benefit of a protection originally intended for the 
Louisiana planter. 

Rubber shoes, with an import duty of 25 per cent., have also their 
trust, with $50,000,000 capital, to keep up the cost of dry feet. 

One can not spread a table-cloth without paying tribute to a com- 
bination, nor a floor-cloth without contributing an extra profit and 40 
per cent, duty to a trust whose circular says: 


Members have paid into the association large sums of money, which are for- 
feitable on the violation by them of any of the provisions of the association. 
They have also bound all their salesmen and agents to maintain strictly the 
terms which they themselves have agreed to. 


Violations of the agreement to maintain prices are punishable by a 
fine of $500. Dealers who can show that they have maintained the 
prices fixed for the season from December 1, 1887, to May 31, 1888, will 
receive from the official of the pool a rebate of from 15 to 174 per cent. 
But theyare not to sell to retailers who sell at prices under the schedule. 
“The association,” says the circular, ‘‘ will not reduce prices prior to 
June 1,1888. They reserve to themselves the right to advance the same 
at any time without notice.’’ The first effect of the formation of this 
virtual trust was an advance in the price of oil-cloths of 65 per cent.; 
that is to say, prices have been advanced that much beyond the figure 
at which some manufacturers could sell oil-cloths with profit. The 65 
per cent. is extra profit to the members of the association and extra loss 
to buyers. 

These combinations, pools, and trusts, the inventions and schemes of 
cunning men, pervade almost every branch of business. They are made 
possible by our iniquitous tariff system, and they add hours to the la- 
bor of the workingman; they hinder the alleviation of the people and 
retard the progress of civilization. 

I have endeavored to show that every basic principle of the protective 
theory—commercial independence, the home market, the protection of 
labor, and the prevention of monopoly—is delusive, and can not stand 
the test of reason and experience; that commercial independence, if 
realized, would be calamitous; that the home market of sixty millions 
of people has failed to prevent $700,000,000 of our products yearly seek- 
ing the markets of the world; that labor owes the rise in the rate of 
wages to our public lands and to the inventive genius of our people, 
and that monopoly, instead of being prevented by competition, has been 
promoted by the restrictive policy. 

The fallacies which foster protection are not less inimical to the in- 
terests of the people than the modes in which its tributes are levied. 
Articles of prime necessity are taxed until they are made to pay 80 per 
cent. of the duty collected. Raw materials, which enter into manu- 
factures, starting with a tax in their simplest form, are followed by 
other duties after every change to which they may be subjected, until 
double and triple and quadruple duties enhance the cost of the simplest 
and most needed article. Iron ore is taxed 75cents per ton. An aver- 
age of 3,000 pounds of iron ore make 2,240 pounds of pig-iron, and the 
tax on ore is over $1 on the ton of pig-iron in the first stage of manu- 
facture. The duty on pig-iron is three-tenths of a cent per pound, 
or $6.72 per ton, which, added to the $1 on iron ore, makes $7.72 of 
tax at the second stage of manufacture, and through every other form 
which the iron may take taxation follows and increases and ceases not 
ronel all the life of the metal until oxidation has returned it to the 
earth. 

The report on the “mineral resources” for 1886 states the domestic 
iron ore consumed in that year to have been 10,000,000 long tons, val- 
ued at the mines at $28,000,000; that imported iron ores consumed 
was 1,039,433 long tons; total iron ore consumed, 11,039,433 long tons. 
That of pig-iron there was made 5,683,329 long tons, valued at the 
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furnace at $95,195,760. A ton of iron ore is worth $2.80, and a ton of 
pig-iron $16.75, according to the figures of the same report. From the 
same source we learn that the ‘‘total spot value of all iron and steel 
in the first stage of manufacture, excluding all duplications, was $142,- 
500,000. Notwithstanding the large output of American ore, 1,098,- 
565 long tons of foreign ores were imported. While the United States 
produced in 1886 28 per cent. of the world’s production of pig-iron and 
34 per cent. of the world’s production of steel, it was found necessary 
to draw on foreign countries for more than 1,000,000 tons of ore. This 
importation can not be accounted for on the supposition that more ore 
was required than was mined in the country, but was due to the fact 
that American ores are too rich in phosphorus for Bessemer steel mak- 
ing, and in order to work American ores for this purpose they must be 
mixed with one-third such carbonaceous ores as we import. Here is 
a reason and argument for putting carbonaceous iron ore on the free- 
list as a means of increasing the consumption of American ore. 

of being competitors in the same market the American and certain of 
the foreign ores are of mutual aid and assistance and together are nec- 
essary for the fullest development of the American iron-ore business, 
Among the raw materials few occupy a more important rank than 

"WOOL, 

Raw wool, as a product, belongs to agriculture, while its fabrics be- 
long to manufactures, and both should receive the most careful consid- 
eration by this Congress. The friends of this great interest are not 
now, and never have been, united as to the legislation which would 
best promote it. Some of the manufacturers demand high duty as a 
protection to the American farmer growing wool, but these regard all 
foreign wools as competitors in the market with the American wool. 
But the conditions of climate and soil, which affect the weight and 
fineness and softness of the fleece, are not within the control of legisla- 
tion, and can not be altered by any duty on imported wool. The soft- 
ness of the fiber is not dependent on the fineness, and this quality, 
which affects the price of cloth from 20 to 25 per cent., will influence 
the price of the fleece, and can not be changed by any import duty. Mr. 
Bakewell has shown that the degree of softness depends principally on 
the nature of the soil from which the sheep are fed—the chalk or light 
calcareous soils producing hard wool, while loamy, argillaceous soils 
grow a wool distinguished by itssoftness. The influence of climate and 
soil on the fiber is as marked in the United States as in England. Mr. 
Schoenhof has shown that the alluvial soils produce a wool which he 
says ‘‘is ill adapted to compete with the soft, elastic staples of other 
climes,” and Consul Griffith says that the— 

Modification of the present duties on Australasian wools would undoubtedly 
give a great impetus to the commerce of both countries. The United States 
would then draw more largely than ever on the colonies for all wools suitable 
for fine and supertine cloths and ladies’ dress goods. * * * In the event of 
the reduction of the duties on Australasian wools, or of the admission of the 
class of wools peculiar to that country and not grown in the United States, the 
American mill-owner would soon be in a position not only to undersell in his 
own market all woolen fabrics of a foreign make, but to compete successfuily 
with other woolen manufacturing countries in the various markets of the 
world. At the same time the American flock-master would not experience any 
loss by the change in the tariff, as the wools imported would be of a different 
quality from those which he isable to produce. A > 

Our manufacturers need the finer fiber of imported wools to work 
into and with the domestic wool, Thus a duty on foreign wools oper- 
ates to some extent to lessen the consumption of domestic wool. There- 
fore it will be to the interest of those engaged in sheep husbandry to 
place raw wool on the free-list, and thus open a way toincreased manu- 
facture of woolen goods at cheaper prices, thereby encouraging and in 
creasing a larger consumption of American wool. Schoenhoff says— 

Free wool and an average tariff duty of 25 percent. on imported woolen fabrics 
would be a far more effective preventive against the danger of foreign woolen 
inundation than our present 75 per cent. tariff and taxed wool. 

TIN-PLATE 

is another article upon which tariff duties are levied that are in no sense 
‘í protective’? to any American industry, and serve no other purpose 
than to increase the annual surplus in the Treasury and to further im- 
poverish the people. The preservation of fruits, vegetables, fish, oys- 
ters, and meats in tin cans is an industry which is annually increasing 
in volume and value. This industry multiplies the comforts of life by 
supplying food out of season, and provides a market for agricultural 
products, some of which would otherwise rot and waste; and also af- 
fords employment to hundreds of men, women, and children at profit- 
able wages. Not only so, but it encourages and stimulates the grow- 
ing of small fruits and vegetables, which greatly aids the farmer in 
these days of agricultural depression. His interest in this connection 
should be considered, for in the last two.decades immense areas of 
new land have been opened to cultivation, and the production of the 
cereals largely increased, so as to make necessary a more extended 
market for our products, but a prohibitory tariff partially excludes 
us from foreign markets until our supply so far exceeds the home 
demand as to render the staple farm products no longer profitable. 
Once American wheat was heavily exported at prices that were remu- 
nerative, but other countries, particularly England, failing to trade with 
us upon equal or satisfactory terms, haveencouraged wheat-growing in 
India and elsewhere, where they can dispose of their own commodi- 
ties, and are drawing supplies from these sources which they formerly 
purchased in the United States. 
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Therefore in the name of the American farmer I appeal to this House 
to ratify the action of the Committee on Ways and Means in placing tin- 
plate on the free-list. No good reason can be assigned why this should 
notbedone. Everybody in America uses tin-plate, and nobody here pro- 
duces it. Everybody pays the tax upon it, and nobody reaps the ben- 
efit of it. The Government does not need it and has no legitimate use 
for it. Why, then, should this tax be continued? 

In a single county of the district I have the honor to represent in this 
House there were packed in the year 1882, and the business is much 
larger at present, 38,400,000 cans of hermetically-sealed goods. This 
was the output of 300 factories, which gave employment to 16,000 per- 
sons. The product packed in that one county required 10,000 acres 
for tomatoes and 5,000 acres for corn, involving an outlay for agricult- 
ural labor of $200,000. One hundred and thirty thousand boxes of tin 
were used in making the cans, and $135,000 expended for labor, while 
a farther expenditure of $900,000 was required for the other processes 
of preparation. Tin-plate is the only material yet discovered that is 
fitted for the purpose of hermetically sealing products for transporta- 
tion over long distances. Its lightness, cleanliness, non-corrosiveness, 
and strength combine to make it essential to the business. As tin- 
plate is not manufactured in this country, there is no just reason for 
retaining a tariff tax upon its importation. The effort to produce tin 
from the cassiterite of the Black Hills of Dakota will hardly justify a 
tax on imported tin; that of Ashland County, Alabama, has been shown 
to contain no trace of tin, but to be merely iron pyrites; the tin de- 
posit in Virginia is no longer worked, so that all the American tin 
which can be ‘‘protected’’ is ‘‘a small piece received by the United 
States Geological Survey, said to haye been obtained from cassiterite 
in the great American lode located near Rosita, Custer County, Colo- 
rado.” To ‘‘protect’’ that small piece of American tin costs the peo- 

le who use canned goods an enormous sum of money. The 130,000 
eie of tin before mentioned cost my people in tariff taxes in a single 
year $171,600. It is estimated that there is more than $90,000,000 in- 
vested capital in this industry. 

In addition to the enormous home consumption there were exported 
last year 43,050,588 poundsof beef in cans, 16,229,163 pounds of canned 
salmon, canned fruit valued at $506,794, and canned vegetables valued 
at $228,567. A trade in canned oysters is beginning, which promises to 
becomein time very extensiveand ofgreat value. Petroleum is also ex- 
portedin tin cans. This metal, of such universal use, is burdened with 
a heavy and unnecessary tax, which aggregated last year $5,706,434 on 
animport value of $16,883,814, or over 34 per cent.—a tax which is not 
only hurtful to an interest intimately related to the profitabledevel- 
opmentof many branchesof agriculture and tolabor, but which adds to 
the cost of the builder’s tin roof and the utensils of every household in 
the land. The Government no longer needs the revenue from this tax; 
there is no tin found in the country to ‘‘protect,’’ and the continuance 
of this needless and hurtful impost is a violation of every principle of 
political economy. 

The platforms of both political parties in the last two Presidential 
canvasses, the whole press of the country, and the universal sentiment 
of the people admit the necessity for and demand a prompt reduction 
of the revenue. ‘The only obstacle that hinders this reasonable de- 
mand is the alleged ‘‘ protection ” of established and prosperous man- 
ufxcturing interests. This form of favoritism should cease, and the 
revenue reform demanded by the best consideration for the welfare of 
the whole country should no longer be delayed. The bill now under 
consideration proposes to bring about this reform by a fair distribution 
of duties without discriminating against any industry. 

The recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury ‘‘to add to the 
free-list as many articles as possible,” and to ‘‘reduce duties upon every 
dutiable article to the lowest point possible,’’ fairly and distinctly states 
the scope of the popular demand for revenue reform. This wise sug- 
gestion is guarded, however, by the caution that ‘‘the present situation 
of labor and business must always be kept in mind.” I respectfully 
submit that neither labor nor business will be injured or embarrassed 
by the proposed reduction of $50,000,000 or more from customs duties. 
If from the $228,000,000 of estimated annual customs duties there be 
taken $50,000,000, there will remain $178,000,000 to be collected from 
the competitors of our varied manufactured products, and there would 
be left in all $333,000,000 of receipts to meet an expenditure of $326, - 
000,000, thus leaving a surplus of $7,000,000, which may be further in- 
creased by economy in the public service, and which will be ample for 
all proper purposes. 

INTERNAL REVENUE, 


In this estimate the internal revenue is retained in its entirety, and 
why should it be repealed at this time, eitherin partorin whole? The 
most plausible reasons assigned for its repeal are, first, that it is a relic 
of the late war, which ought to be abandoned in time of peace. This 
is more sentimental than wise. The present tariff is not less a relic of 
the late war, from which it originated, and to meet the demands of 
which it was devised. If all that reminds us of that sad event is to 
be done away with, then free trade must indeed prevail, and even the 
pension-list must be abolished. 

Second, it is urged that the internal revenue necessitates an army of 
tax collectors, inspectors, and other officers, which is a menace to our 


politics and the purity of our elections. But this isan objection which 


may be removed without thesystem. Of all the modes of tax- 
ation yet devised, the existing internal-revenue taxis the least burden- 
some to production, and itis one of which consnmption makes but little 
complaint. The demand for its repeal originates with those who would 
re high import duties and continue the onerous “‘ protective” sys- 
tem. ‘These newly discovered friends or the agriculturist, who tax 
sugar, iron, clothing, and almost every article of daily consumption, 
in order to make whisky and tobacco free, represent the grower of the 
latter as demanding the right to sell his product at any place and to 
any purchaser withoutthe surveillanceof the Government. While that 
principle of free trade is not disputed, it must not be forgotten that the 
grower of tobacco has always demanded State inspection Jaws ror his 
protection—laws which require that tobacco be sold, inspected, and 
stamped from State warehouses. 

The repeal of this tax would not put one penny into the purse or the 
grower, while it would destroy to a very great extent the value of the 

‘brands,’? which have been established with great care, labor, and ex- 
pense by the manufacturers. When the sale of manufactured tobacco 
in packages is no longer required by law, every grocer and dealer can 
sell tobaccos of each ‘‘brand’’ frof the same barrel under the coun- 
ter, all the peculiarities, virtues, and preference which years of care 
have given to certain brands will disappear, and loss and ruin follow 
to the manufacturer, in order that protection may keep up the price of 
iron and steel, of blankets and woolen goods, and all the other neces- 
saries of life. 

In considering the reduction which the repeal of the internal-revenue 
tax will make in the receipts of the Government, there is a peculiar 
pertinency in the question of the Secretary of the Treasury : 

Ts it the part of statesmanship to give upa revenue soeasily collected, to un- 
accustom our people to its payment, and to do away with all the machinery for 
its collection, when, unless we are more favored than other nations of the world, 
there will come a day when it will all be needed ? 

This need was felt at the beginning of the war of 1812, and expressed 
by Mr. Dallas, the then Secretary of the Treasury. In his report on the 
finances for 1815, he says: 

It certainly furnishes a lesson of practical policy that there existed no system 
by which the internal resources of the country could be brought at once into 
action when the resources of its external commerce became incompetent to 
answer the exigencies of the time. The exisience of such asystem would prob- 
ably have invigorated the early movements of the war; might have preserved 
the public t unimpaired, and would have rendered the uniary contri- 
butions of the people more equal as well as more effective, But owing to the 
want of a system, a sudden and almost exclusive resort to the public credit 
was necessarily adopted as the chief instrument of finance. 

Tt was again felt in 1861, when millions were added to the cost of 
the war by the want of a proper internal-revenue system; and similar 
losses will occur if war should again find the Treasury dependent solely 
on eustoms duties for revenue. That risk it is gravely pro; to take, 
in order that the consumers of spirits and tobacco may be freed from 
aself-imposed tax which burdens no industry and hinders no prosperity. 

The annual customs revenue of $228,000,000, as estimated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, imposes upon each one of our 58,000,000 of 
population an average customs tax of $3.93, and upon each family of 
five persons $19.65. These seemingly small amounts come from the 
homes of the working people; they lessen the sugar that would sweeten 
their beverages; they compel the patches which disfigure their cloth- 
ing; their effects are to be seen in the broken and mended implements 
with which labor delves for daily bread; and they may yet cause to 
be inscribed on these walls that we have been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting in proper care and regard for the people’s hardships. 

Thepeople whom I represent will make any n sacrifice to main- 
tain unimpaired the credit and honor of the Federal Government; but 
having in the last twenty-two years paid their full proportion of the 
taxes which resulted in a surplus, the total of which is officially stated 
to have been $1,491,845,953.12, now feel that the time has come to draw 
the line for home and family, and hence they are in hearty accord with 
the President in his earnest effort to abolish unnecessary taxes and pre- 
vent the increase of a harmful surplus. The issue made by the Presi- 
dent is in no sense a y one. His Republican predecessor earnestly 
recommended a reduction of taxes and surplus; four Secretaries of the 
Treasury—two Republican and two Democratic—have urged the same 
wisemeasures. The platforms ofthe Republican and Democratic parties 
have alike declared for and committed those parties to a reduction of 
taxes and a return to an economical expenditure of the public funds. 
Unfortunately the country is on the eveof a Presidential election, and 
there are those who seek to throw about ‘‘ protection’? a glamour to 
deceive the people into the belief that the rate of wages will be lowered 
by a reduction of taxes. The dangerthat confronts wages does not come 
from reduced taxes, neither does it proceed, as I have heretofore shown, 
from competition with the pauper labor of foreign countries, but rather 
in the continuance of a system of taxation that pours into the Treasury 
immense sums for which there is no legitimate outlet, lurks the dan- 
ger, threatening alike to Jaborand to capital. This danger to thepros- 
perity of the country has been brought to the attention of Congress by 
the President and his Secretary of the Treasury. Public opinion, as 
voiced by almost every newspaper, recognizes and admits it. 


The exigency isnot denied; only the remedy is in dispute. On either 


side of that dispute the two great political parties of the country are 
aligned. The Democratic party would reduce the revenue by lessen- 
ing the tax upon food, clothing, and other necessaries of life. The 
Republican party would effect such reduction by curtailing the tax 
on spirits and.tobacco. Upon the issues thus joined the Democratic 
party is ready for trial, before Congress first and the people after- 
wards. [Applause. ] : ’ 

During the delivery of the foregoing speech, the hour having expired, 
, On motion of Mr. SPRINGER, by unanimous consent, Mr. SHAW was 
granted leave to continue until his remarks were concluded. 

THE TARIFF AND THE FARMER. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, In the remarks that I shall have the 

honor of submitting in support of the bill under consideration, the 
question will be considered from the standpoint of the farmer. This 

class has not at all times received the full measure of justice at the 
hands of this body—a class engaged in the oldest and largest indus- 
try of our country; there being 52 per cent. of our entire population 
engaged therein or directly dependent upon it for support. Of persons 
in the United States pursuing gainful occupations there are 17,392,099, 
divided as follows, to wit: 
Agriculture 
Professional and personal services . 
Manufacturing, mechanical, and m: 
‘Trade and transportation 

I will endeavor to show how small is the number of our population 
engaged in the protected industries or can in any way be benefited 
by the protective policy, and how great are the burdens laid upon a 
much larger number for the benefit of a favored class. It will not be 
seriously insisted that high tariff duties can benefit the large serving 
and laboring classes embraced in the following tables: 


Barbers and hair-dressers. 
Boarding-house keepers.... 


Clergymen............. a 64, 69S 
Clerks and copyists 25, 467 
Clerks in hotels 10, 916 
Dentists........... 12,314 
Domestic servants.. 1, 075, 655 
Employés of hotels. 77, 413 
Civil engineers ... 8, 261 
Hostlers $1, 697 
Hotel-keepe! 82, 453 
Journalists .. 12,308 

borers...... 1, 859, 223 
Laundresses 121, 942 
Lawyers...... 64, 137 
Livery-stabl 14, 213 
Messengers. 13, 985 
Musicians 30,477 
Nurses seses 13, 483 
Physicians and surgeons .. $5, 671 
Restaurant keepers sree 13, 074 


Sextons .........c20ssssccees = 2,449 


‘Veterinary surgeons. 
Private watchmen . 
3,316 
Boatmen and watermen.., 
Book-keepers in stores 
Canal men .... 


Draymen and teamsters .. 
Employés in warehouses.. 
Employés of railroad companies .... 


Milkmen and women. 
Newspaper carriers .. 
Street railroad emplo: 
Telegraph employés . 
Telephone employés. 
PACKETS. iesse sscsensenes 


Steamboatmen and women. 
Stewards and stewardesses . 


Traders in boots and shoes.. 
‘Traders in wood and coal.... 
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Brick and tile makers ..... 36, 052 
Bridge builders.. 2,587 
House build 10, 804 
Butchers ..... 76, 241 
Carpenters . 873,143 
E TE E BES ES NE Sopedpscacseesbaaabbask| se saiasyesccsetusssloceddesevensth deters svaced 4,708 
Charcoal and lime burners .. ~ 5, S51 
EE ERATE 49,138 
Engineers and fireme: 79, 623 
ENgQravers........ scenes 4,577 
a piid and oystermen... 41,352 
Brick and stone masons... 102,473 
Millers............ 53,440 
234, 228 

7,340. 

128, 556 

5,013 

9, 900 

22, 083 

72,726 

15, 169 

a 4,026 

Le , 4,081 
NAER n S OER PONTA AE E EEN AERE IVAO OOE RTA SSA REER 12,731 


Those engaged in trade and transportation can derive no profit from 
high duties upon imports, but, on the contrary, their business is often 
depressed in consequence of the burdens incident to such duties. Their 
business being of such a character that it can not be affected by foreign 
competition, being purely domestic and internal, it can not be injured 
by low duties, but, on the other hand, greatly benefited. Likewise, 
the tradesman’s business is frequently diminished in consequence of the 
increased cost of the commodities he may deal in, caused by the high 
rate of duty imposed, and his per cent. of profit will be no greater be- 
cause of the protective duty on the imported articles, or the domestic 
of similar kind. 

Sas MECHANICAL, 

Very few, if any, engaged in the mechanical industries derive any 
benefit from protection, and the same may be asserted of those who 
labor in the mines. The petroleum and anthracite mine laborers, ag- 
gregating a large number, derive no benefit from high duties, as these 
products are not protected, being cheaper here than elsewhere, in con- 
sequence of their abundance; but on the contrary the laborers are in- 
jured and deeply wronged by being compelled to work in competition 
with the lowest and most degraded classes imported from Italy, Bohe- 
mia, and Hungary. 

PROFESSIONAL AND PERSONAL SERVICES, 

Can high-tariff taxes in any way improve the condition of the more 
than 1,000,000 domestic servants; the 64,698 clergymen ; the 85,671 
physicians and ns ; the 84,000 soldiers, sailors, and marines ; the 
227,710 teachers and scientific persons; or that defenseless class, the 
64,137 lawyers? The poorly paid clergymen, as well as other classes 
mentioned, are compelled to pay an increased price for every article 
they buy or consume, and are in no way compensated therefor for the 
enhanced cost of their living ; nor are any of the above named, except 
the lawyers, who reap an abundant harvest of fees on account of false 
invoices and smuggling induced by excessive duties on imports. 

THE FARMER AND THE LABORER. 

Mr. Chairman, I now come to that class whose shoulders are gener- 
ally considered broad enough to bear the burdens that manufacturers 
and their protectionist friends impose upon them, to promote and build 
up the private interests of the former. The 4,225,945 farmers and the 
nearly 4,000,000 of farm iaborers are not only not benefited by this 
policy, but are made the burden-bearers of the more favored and ten- 
derly cared-for manufacturers. Unprotected agriculture furnishes 74 
percent. of our exports, and is heavily taxed to build up and support 
the manufacturer, who furnishes only 19 per cent. of exports. ‘The 
cotton planter gets no benefit from high-tariff taxes because he supplies 
the home demand and sends abroad the largest surplus exported from 
the country—last year, $215,974,267. His product is on the free-list 
and comes in free of duty, notwithstanding there was imported last 
year $683,596 of raw cotton. These imported cottons rank between 
our uplands and the sea island, and are used in the manufacture of 
printed muslins and the making of the higher numbers of spool thread; 
and it comes from Egypt, Turkey, and South America, 

WHEAT 
is the second largest product of the soil exported, aggregating last year 
$140,768,915. Ours is the largest wheat as well as the largest cot- 
ton growing country on the globe, though we imported, during 1877, 
$237,605 worth of the former, chiefly from Manitoba and other prov- 
inces of the Dominion of Canada. Protectionists have asserted that 
this country would, inafew years, need greater protection for its wheat, 
as India was coming to the front as a wheat-exporting country, But 
we need have no apprehension from that quarter as India is an effete 
nation, degraded by paganism and misrule, though a recent spasmodic 
revival of her agricultural industries through British capital and en- 
terprise has enabled that country to export wheat to England in con- 
siderable quantities. This exportation will not continue, as the entire 
crop, 250,000,000 of bushels (just 1 bushel to the inhabitant) is re- 
quired at home to feed the hungry laborers, if their pittance of wages 
would enable them to pay for it. Wheat is sometimes exported from 
that country when it is threatened with famine, and its half-fed farm 
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laborers can never successfully compete with our country, so much more 
favored in climate and laws. Australia, Chili, and the Argentine Re- 
public occasionally, export small quantities of wheat to Europe, and 
this will probably increase. 
PROVISIONS 

come third in the order of value of our exports, amounting, in 1867, 
to $93,760,932; it is true that some qualities of dairy products are yet 
imported, but to no very great extent. France and Germany have 
laid an embargo on the importation of hog products for the alleged 
reason that ours is not a wholesome food product; but a more plausi- 
ble reason can be found in the fact that it isa retaliatory measure in 
consideration of our almost prohibitory duty on the woolens and other 
textile fabrics of those countries. This country produces 47 per cent. 
of the hog crop of the world, and certainly the hog industry need fear 
no competition from abroad. 


Cereals and live-stock of 1837. 


Products, 


| Exported. | Imported, 
$13, 537 
8, 110, 236 
68, 698 


8,371 
7,716, 710 


Now, of all the products of the farm, the garden, and tue orchard 
we export largely more than we import, save that alone of barley, so 
that import duties upon farm products are a sham and a fallacy. 

I have omitted from the above tables sugar, wool, and rice, as the 
duties upon the first and third articles are strictly revenue duties, 
and the revenue derived from sugar is the largest derived from any 
single imported commodity. Andthesamemaybesaidofrice. Whilst 
the per cent. of revenue collected on each of the two is proportionally 
large, each is incidentally protected in accordance with Democratic 
traditions. The duties on sugar have to someextent been specific, and 
have been graduated und measured according to the Dutch standard of 
eolor. The standard of valuation was taken advantage of and frauds 
committed on the customs laws, the West India sugar-planters hav- 
ing discoved a harmless process by which they could so discolor their 
sugar as to make it almost black, thereby securing its passage through 
the custom-house at a much lower rate of duty thanits value justified. 
This coloring matter is easily washed out, and the refining adds but a 
small fraction of the original cost. This mode of measuring the value 
of sugar has been improved upon and the polariscopic test is now ap- 
plied, by which the amount of sucrose in sugar can be accurately de- 
termined. 

For want of an accurate rule for determining what amount of draw- 
back to be allowed to refiners on re-exported sugar large frauds were 
formerly committed, and in 1883a commission of experts was appointed, 
under the direction of the Treasury, to determine what per cent. of 
refined sugar any given quantity of ran sugar would yield. And the 
discovery was made that the refiners had claimed and had been paid 
too large a sum as drawbacks, so that the Government had really paid 
out a much larger sum than it had received as import duties. I look 
with disfavor upon drawbacks of every kind; they have been a frnit- 
ful source of fraud and corruption. And, moreover, I consider all leg- 
islation wrong and indefensible that will enable our manufacturers to 
export and sell their products abroad at a profit ata less price than 
they will sell the same articles to our own citizens. This is constantly 
done by our sugar refiners under the operation of the drawback laws. 
The bill reduces sugar duties 20 per cent., and this will be a reasona- 
ble reduction. Hon. Thomas H. Benton declared upon the floor of the 
Senate that the pork-packers and fish-curers had received from the Gov- 
ernment on the salt used in the exported pork and fish during one year 
more than the entire revenue receipts from imported salt for the same 
time. g 

BARLEY, . 
next to sugar and wool, is more largely imported into our country than 
any of the other products of the farm, and comes chiefly from the Do- 
minion of Canada. 
WOOL, 

imported during last year, $15,645,020. It is proposed to put this prod- 
uct on the free-list, in order to relieve the masses of the onerous bur- 
dens imposed upon them in the way of the greatly enhanced price of 
their woolen clothing, blankets, hats, etc., and to place the manufact- 
urers of woolens on an equal footing with the foreign, and to enable do- 
mestic manufacturers to export at a profit, at least to the neutral or 
non-manufacturing countries from which they are now excluded by 
reason of the tax upon the imported raw material. The ranchmen en- 
gaged in wool-growing insist that free wool will ruin their business. 
A little examination into our tariff legislation regarding wool will dis- 
pel this idea. Under the tariffs of 1846 and 1857 the wool industry of 
this country flourished and the increase in the number of sheep was 
enormous and the prices of wool were well sustained. 

How has it been under the highly protective tariff of 1867? The 
number of sheep has diminished and the price of wool has gone down. 
The sheep husbandman was never in a more prosperous condition than 


under the revenue tariff of 1846. And he claims that his business has 
not prospered under the high duties imposed by the one of 1867, and 
since 1883 he has been clamorous for more protection. I am not con- 
vinced that taking the duty off wool would depress that industry be- 
yond a short period, in which it would adjust itself to the change. 
The great bulk of our native wools are of the medium quality, that 
require admixture with the fine imported wools for making the finer 
fabrics. The fine combing and clothing wools are imported, chiefly from 
England, France, and Australia, a small quantity from the Platte 
Valley. By mixing these with our domestic wools, it brings up the 
grade, and increases the demand for the native wool, that in the main 
is not, unmixed, suitable for the manufacture of the best goods, such 
as diagonals. Most of the carpet wools come from Russia, Turkey, 
South America, and Mexico. 

Our domestic supply of these coarse wools is quite inadequate for our 
manufacturing purposes, and come very little into competition with 
that produced in this country, except the Texas and New Mexico wools 
And the cost of growing these is inconsiderable, as the sheep are rarely 
sheltered, being day and night upon the prairies, under the care of a 
shepherd and his dog; thus one person will attend a flock of two 
thousand, simply keeping the flock together, and the wolves and coy- 
otes from killing them. And the same custom prevails in California, 
where they drive the sheep to the mountains in the spring and there 
remain during the summer. It is unreasonable for the wool-growers 
of the Eastern and Middle States, including some of the older of the 
Western, to expect to raise sheep and wool as profitably on lands worth 
from $50 to $100 per acre as they did when it was only worth from $5 
to $25, or as cheaply as it can be done in Texas, Australia, and the 
Argentine Republic, where lands can be had fora nominal price. The 
high-priced lands once profitably devoted to sheep husbandry will 
have to be surrendered to crops tess bulky in comparison to their value, 
just as the growing of wheat in large quantities has been given up in 
the Eastern and Middle States, and has become domiciled upon the 
cheaper and more fertile soils of the Western prairies, 


RAW MATERIALS. 


To become a large exporter of manufactured products, we must have 
free raw materials, as the other great manufacturing nations have them 
to-day. 

It is quite evident, Mr. Chairman, that our manufacturing capacity 
is far in advance of the home demand, and there must be found an out- 
let for the excess. It is estimated that if the mills, the furnaces, and 
forges of the country were run on full time six months in the year that 
their product would be as much as the home demand would require. 
What remedy for this condition of things would wise statesmanship 
point out? Bounties uponexports? Prohibitory duties upon imports? 
No, indeed; such a policy would unjustly burden our own people with 
additional taxes. Common sense ni sound judgment would dictate 
that the law permit the domestic manufacturer to have his raw mater- 
ials of manufacture free of duty. Iam in favor of putting all the raw 
materials of manufacture on the free-list, including salt, coal, iron ore, 
copper, timber, and lumber, together with every article now on the free- 
list. Hon. Thomas H. Benton uttered the following on the floor of the 
Senate in regard to the prohibitive duty imposed on salt: 

It is not merely odious and oppressive; itis also a species of impiety and sac- 
rilege, of revolt and rebellion against the good providence of God, who has 
created salt and spread it throughout the universe for the use of man and beast, 
The sea is filled with it; the sun manufactures it. It comes pureand cheap from 
that laboratory established by the Divine wisdom and co-extensive with the 
bounds of the habitable woke. Laws to prevent any portion of the human race 
from using the pure and perfect salt made by the rays of the sun out of the 
waves of the sea, if enacted without a dire necessity, are impious contrivances 
to frustrate the beneficence of God. The duties on saltare one of the stumbling- 
blocks in the way of revenue reform. If those interested in the con version of 
spring water into salt, in the mining of coal, and in the production of pig iron 
could be induced to withdraw their absurd claims for protection, it would be an 
easier matter to revise the tariff without in any way deranging our domestic in- 
dustries. 

With the raw materials free of duty, superadded to the inyentive 
genius of our people, their superior education and enterprise, our me- 
chanics, artisans, and manufacturers would soon outstrip and bid de- 
fiance to all competitors. The high-priced labor of our country is to- 
day more profitable to the manufacturer than the low-priced, enslaved 
labor of Europe and the East. As a class the laborers of this country 
are superior in all respects to others. They are better educated, phy- 
sically and mentally more vigorous, and turn out largely more work 
in a given time than any foreign laborer, and are more expert with 
machinery. Their superiority in these respects is due mainly to our 
republican institutions. In Asia and in Europe laborers, men and 
women, are born under conditions and surroundings that but few are 
ever able to shake off. Drudgery and slavery seem to be their inherit- 
ance and portion, to the crushing‘out of their spirit and energy, making 
of them mere machines, so that all incentive to excellence is destroyed, 
and there is no wonder that their skill is poor and their labor ineffi- 
cient. Every American laborer, however poor, knows that by hisskill 


and thrift he may better his condition and rise inthe world. The great 
difference between domestic labor and foreign are the laws under which 
they are born and live. 

Under monarchy, where the few are born to titles and honors and 
the masses to toil and degradation, the better instincts and impulses of 
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their nature are crushed, and the ambition to rise is never stimulated 
by any prospect in view. The manufacturer will at all times be able 
with our native labor, at higher prices than is paid abroad, to meet 
competition under a strictly revenue tariff, with proper discriminating 
duties within the revenue limits. 

PROTECTION 
presupposes a greater power against which the protection is sought, 
a superior force that excites fear and apprehension. Let us examine 
and ascertain if such industrial power anywhere exists, and if our fears 
are well founded. Our country is the most populous of all Christian 
countries, except Russia, and we are in no danger of her competition. 
Our farm products lead in quantity and value those of all other nations; 
our manufactures now exceed those of Great Britain; our mines are the 
most extensive in the world, and the annual output the largest; and 
our commerce, domesticand foreign combined, is larger than that of any 
other nation. It is true that we fall short in the ocean-carrying trade, 
but this should be no discouragement when we lead in all other great 
industries, 

MINERALS, 

Our country possesses the richest mineral deposits, comprising gold, 
silver, iron, copper, and coal. Her rocks are inlaid with oil and her 
caverns filled with heating and illuminating gases. And in it is found 
nearly four-fifths of all the anthracite coal on the globe. This lies 
embedded in the bowels of the earth in mountain heaps, averaging in 
depth from 50 to 3,300 feet. Iron ore is mined in twenty-nine States 
and coal in twenty-seven. Our copper mines yield nearly one-half the 
world’s supply, and yet the cost of it to the consumer or user is doubled 
by its prohibitive duties. We make the largest yield of lead, and there 
also exists large deposits of zinc, quicksilver, nickel, cobalt, chrome, 
platinum, iridium, arsenic, salt, sulphur, gypsum—in fact, every min- 
eral known to chemistry save alone that of tin. We have in abun- 
dance the speigel, so essential in the manufacture of Bessemer steel, and 
the ferro-manganese, used in the manufacture of mild steel. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with such marvelous resources, developed aud 
undeveloped, and a population unequaled in skill, invention, and enter- 
prise, is it not strange, nay, humiliating to confess inability to com- 
pete successfully with the world, or to confess inferiority to any people? 
But it will be said that we are a young nation and inexperienced in 
many branches of manufacture, and need aid and protection till we 
are able to stand alone. Nearly all of the leading manufacturing in- 
dustries of the cotintry are from one to two centuries old, and many of 
them came into existence and were prospering before we had a tariff at 
all. The woolen manufacture is almost as old as the settlement of the 
country. Cotton was spun and woven into cloth as soon as the fiber 
was grown on this continent, and the manufacture of leather, hardware, 
furniture, and paper are but little later in their origin. All the tex- 
tile fabrics were manufactured at Rowley, Mass., as early as 1638, by 
some families from Yorkshire, England, and these industries became 
remunerative. (Palfrey’s New England.) In 1676 there were six forges 
in Massachusetts making as good iron as was made in Spain. Raw 
cotton was imported into Massachusetts for manufacture in 1639 from 
Barbadoes. 

HAMILTON 

recommended to Congress in 1792, in his report on the publie credit, 
that in addition to internal taxes a duty of 8 per cent. be levied on im- 
ports. The country then had a population of about 4,000,000 and a 
per capita debt of $13.50. The duties on imports were increased from 
time to time, and during the period of war between England and 
France and our war with the former, in 1812, under the operation of 
the Berlin and Milan decrees, and the British orders in council, and 
the embargo of Jefferson, commerce on the ocean was almost destroyed; 
manufactures sprang up and multiplied rapidly in this country, so that 
Mr. Clay the advocacy of the protective policy and the develop- 
ment of his “ American system.” But his theory was to foster and 
protect our ‘‘infant industries,” and the plea of protection to Amer- 
ican labor was not heard of at that time nor for nearly half a century 
after. 

The fallacy of protecting labor is the noemt cry of monopolists 
who have grown rich and powerful through the protective duties levied 
upon the masses engaged in every other industry in ourland. The 
manufacturer was content to begin in 1792 with 8 per cent., increas- 
ing to high protection in 1816, and having grown to full manhood, 
after more than seventy years of protection, declares that he will be 
ruined if duties shall be reduced below 47 percent. These “‘infants’”’ 
grew upon what they were fed and still cry for more bounty. 

EXPORTS. 

After seventy-two years of high protection the fayored industries 

are only able to export to the extent of 2 per cent. of their products, 


whilst unprotected agriculture sent abroad last year 16 per cent. of the 

aggregate products of the soil. 
EXPORTS FOR 1887. 

APATE Epari mr TAA ET A eA A PES E n PA AT e $550, 000, 000 

ning (only a part protected). .. 56,250,000 

Manufactures... 20, 500, 000 

Forests.. 7, 050, 000 

7, 250, 000 

7, 250, 000 


PRUE DURR GARE coc Re a a a A E ER eA 1,400 

Laborers employed .... 14, 500 

Rice planters, estimated........... ae 1,500 

Laborers employed (estimated) 

Wool-growers owning flocks o , 000 

Manufacturers. 52,127 
Aggregate capitalists 105, 027 

Laborers employe 1,500, 000 


Tn round numbers it is safe to say that there are less than 1,500,000 
engaged in all protected industries of our country. Expert statisticians 
have estimated the number as low as 1,000,000. It is claimed that 
there are more than a million of persons engaged in sheep husbandry, 
yet it is well known that much the largest proportion own small flocks, 
averaging from five to twenty-five head, reared chiefly for family use. 
And this large class pay out on the protected articles purchased (made 
of wool) for family use a much greater sum than they receive as bounty 
on their protected wool. 

TAXES, 

If taxes are levied to protect certain classes, the burden of such taxes 
must fall upon all others who are not embraced in those classes. How 
small is the number that belong to the privileged class, when com 
with the millions who must bear the burdens of taxation for the ben- 
efit of the former. 

The lordly manufacturers, numbering less than 55,000, have nearly 
one-half the income that falls to the lot of the 4,225,945 farmers and the 
nearly 4,000,000 farm laborers. ‘The farmer’s investment in real estate 
alone being $10,197,000,000, whilst the entire plant of the manufacturer 
is valued at $2,790,272,6U6only. Thelegislation of Congress for twenty- 
five years shows the power and influence of capital upon our legislation, 
when we see that so small a number have, for so longa period, controlled 
legislation in their own interest to the injury and oppression of the masses. 


FREE RAW MATERIALS 


haye had much influence in contributing to the general prosperity of 
the cotton, and the leather boot and shoe industries, the raw materials 
of each of these manufactures being admitted free of duty, and these 
have prospered beyond others that did not enjoy such a benefit. The 
manufacturing industries that have used free raw materials have real- 
ized good profits, and have contributed most largely of our exports 
abroad. A duty of 30 per cent. is levied on boots and shoes, and the 
census of 1880 shows that the manufacturers made a profit of 45 per 
cent. and furnished 6? per cent. of our exports for that year. The av- 
erage duty on cotton goods is 40.17 per cent., and the manufacturers 
realized a profit of 23 per cent. and furnished 6} per cent. of our ex- 
ports. The average on iron and steel is 40.92 per cent., and the manu- 
facturers made a profit of 19 per cent. (the raw material being taxed), 
and they furnished 4.7 of exports. Wool is taxed more than 10 per 
cent., and the manufacturers’ profit was 38 per cent., and exports less 
than 1 percent. Raw silk is free, and the manufacturers realized a 
profit of 37 per cent., and, although much the youngest of our leading 
industries, contributed to our exports one-quarter of 1 per cent. 


THE FARMER, 


as such, does not manufacture, hence he uses no raw material, unless 
his seeds can be called such. But he delves into the soil, plants his 
seed, and the judicious tillage, the light and the heat, and the moist- 
ure bring forth the germ that fructifies into an abundant harvest, under 
theinfluence of favoring seasons and other conditions. The furmer feeds 
our whole population without the aid of imports, with small exception, 
and sends abroad from 74 to 82 percent. of ourentire exports, But for 
his exported products the balance of trade would be greatly against us, 
and the country would be drained of its gold to pay the interest on the 
Government and corporate bonded debt held and owned abroad. And 
what are his profits (the farmer’s)? He creates more than half the 
wealth of the country, and receives as his share 4 per cent. on his in- 
vested capital, less than one-fourth the profit realized from any of the 
important protected industries of the land. 

And yet he is the most patient and uncomplaining, and only asks 
that fair revenue duties be imposed upon such of the imported articles 
as he is compelled to use, and to be relieved from the payment of ex- 
cessive duties to build up and support unproductive industries. He 
would return to the schedule of revenue duties prevailing during the 
period between 1846 and 1861, the most prosperous period in our coun- 
try’s history, yea! her golden age, when labor was well rewarded, the 
farmer most prosperous, and industrial enterprises were springing up 
all over the land, our commerce under our own flag, floated upon every 
sea and port in the civilized world, and every industry flourished. We 
were then doing 75 per cent. of our carrying trade, and the farmers 
owned one-half of all the wealth of ourcountry. How changed is the 
condition of affairs, after twenty-five years of high protection, with in- 
hibition upon free ships, land grants to railroads, drawbacks to the fish- 
ermen, and subsidies to ocean-going steamships ! 

We find the wealth of the country mainly concentrated in the East- 
ern States and the corporations that have been the beneficiaries of this 
system of legislation. The farmers oppressed, and instead of ownin, 
one-half the wealth their earnings have been transferred to the favor 
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Glasses, and they now own but one-fourth the wealth of the country, 
and our carrying trade has fallen to 14 per cent. 


RECIPEOCITY TREATIES. 


Have they ever been in the interest of our farmers? Was one ever 
negotiated or proposed with the view of extending their markets? I 
assert not one but all have been with purely agricultural countries, 
with products similar to those of our own. Such treaties have inva- 
riably been in the interest of the manufacturer and to open up and 
widen his markets, regardless of their effects upon the farming inter- 
ests, leaving the farmer to struggle against the adverse legislation, un- 
aided by his Government. 

No Representative has proposed commercial reciprocity with England, 
although she buys more than one-half of all our farm products and ad- 
mits them free of duty, except tobacco. Nor has commercial seciprocity 
been proposed with France or Germany, and yet each purchase largely 
of our farm products, It is true that these governments have excluded 
from admission into their ports our hog products and imposed a duty 
on our wheat. Why has this been done? ‘The answer is because of 
our prohibitive duties upon their woolens and other exports to this 
country. Reciprocity with each of these countries would enlarge the 
markets of the farmer and increase the demand for his products, but it 
would do the manufacturer no good; hence it has not been proposed. 

I do not look with favor upon such legislation, as it creates artificial 
and unnatural relations in our intercourse with foreign nations, ex- 
cites distrust and jealousy. In our diplomatic relations I would put 
all foreign governments upon an equal footing, ask no favors, and form 
entangling alliances with none. It is claimed that protection has 
brought down prices in this country; as well might it be claimed that 
free trade in England has reduced prices in that country, for the decline 
has been equally as great there as inthis country. Soitcan be demon- 
strated that protection has had nothing to do with falling prices. What, 
then, has brought it about? Invention, discovery, and the wonderful 
improyementin machinery. Itis an indisputable fact that the greatest 
decline has taken place in those articles that are in part or altogether 
made by machinery. And what can not be made by i has 
declined very little. 

Let us take the boot and shoe industry. Forty years ago the work- 
man was contented to turn out five pairs of shoes and three of boots; 
now with the use of his machine he will turn out two hundred and fifty 
of the first and a somewhat smaller number of the latter. And so it 
is in every branch of mechanical industry where the work can be done 
with machinery. The great inventions of the century have increased 
the productive powers of man ten, twenty, yea, an hundred fold. 


THE HOME MARKET. 


This is what the manufacturer promised the farmer as compensation 
for the burdens imposed upon him by the protective policy. How have 
these promises been fulfilled? A little investigation will show how 
inadequate the home market has been ; and that if the farmer had re- 
lied upon it exclusively a large portion of his crops would have rotted 
upon his hands. We will take cotton and wheat, the largest articles 
of export. 

What are the facts as toa home market for these? The home de- 
mand takes less than one-third of the cotton, leaving the remainder to 
find a market abroad in competition with the cotton produced by the 
lowest paid labor on the globe. And as to wheat, the farmer and those 
of his family would consume an average of 190,000,000 bushels, esti- 
mating 5 bushels of consumption per capita and 40,000,000 for seed. 
All persons engaged in the protected industries, according to the above 
estimate, would consume only 7,500,000 bushels, leaving the wheat- 
growers dependent upon the foreign markets for more than a hundred 
million bushels of their surplus. And the same may be said as to corn, 
provisions, tobacco, ete. It will be seen from these facts that after 
seventy-two years of high protection the farmers are compelled to rely 
mainly upon the foreign demand for a market for their surplus. 

But to go back to reciprocity treaties. What has been the result of 
the one made with the Hawaiian Islands? Has it lowered the cost of 
sugar to consumers on the Pacific Coast? Very little, if any. Impor- 
tations last year amounted to $9,255,351, and if this amount had been 
subject to duty, as sugar from other countries, the revenue therefrom 
would have been $7,592,989. This sum was lost to the Treasury, with- 
out a compensating benefit to our citizens, as the foreign producers and 
importers pocketed the entire sum. 

I quote from Henry A. Brown, ex-special Treasury agent: 


fraud 
the people of this repr goat and the results have been l sineuviady disastrous to 


e same year we ex- 


In the Forum for October, 1887, Hon. J. G. CARLISLE wrote: 
Commercial treaties, while they may be desirable under peculiar circum- 


stances, are y more favorable to one party than the other, and are there- 
fore frequently unjust. Besides, they grant exclusive p: and make im- 
proper and offensive against other frien 


Tis shrewd protectionist, in a pamphlet falling under my notice, writes 
us: 


It is clear that Great Britain could not make a reciprocity treaty with us, be- ` 
cause, skoy being a free-trade nation, it has no customs dutics to surrender 
to the Uni States in return for ours. France, Belgium, Germany, Russia, 
Austria, Spain, and Italy are so absolutely dependent upon their customs rev- 
enue for the support of their governments that it is impossible for them to make 
reciprocity treaties with us. 

It will be noticed that the above are all manufacturing nations, and 
that they take almost the entire products of our farms that are ex- 
ported; but in the opinion of this protectionist such countries would 
not buy our manufactured products to any considerable extent. Hence 
reciprocity with them would not be desirable. But the same writer 
proposes such treaties with Canada, Mexico, Central and South America, 
Holland, Japan, China, and the Dutch East Indies, all purely agri- 
cultural countries, none of which would take the products of our farmers; 
but, on the contrary, the farm products of the pauper Jaborers of these 
countries would be brought in direct competition with ours. Then I 
assume that such treaties have all been unfriendly to the interests of 
the farming classes, and entirely in the interest of manufactures and 
commerce, and should not be entered into. 

INTERNAL REVENUE. 

The internal-revenue receipts reached their highest point in 1866, 
aggregating $309,226,813. Since thatdate the internal-revenue law has 
been modified and repealed as to many articles heretofore taxed; and 
for 1887 the receipts were $118,823,391, chiefly derived from alcoholic 
spirits and tobacco. Now, the protectionist would repeal the internal- 
revenue laws, thereby cutting off from the Treasury an amount equiv- 
alent to the annual surplus, leaving tarifftaxes untouched. ‘This policy 
would give to consumers free whisky, free tobacco and dear food, 
dear clothing and materials for shelter. Would it not be better to 
abandon the protection policy, except asan incident to revenue, atleast 
as to the fraud upon the laborer, and relieve his necessaries from tax- 
ation, including tobacco? 

THE SURPLUS 


in the Treasury should be applied to the reduction of the public debt, 
and the consequent annual interest, now more than $40,000,000. The 
accumulation of taxes in the Treasury has retired from circulation more 
than one-third of our , causing a plethora in the Treasury, and 
depletion of the life-blood of commerce constantly threatens a business 
crisis. Turn the surplus into the channels of business, lower tariff 
taxes, and a revival of business will be seen at oncé. Our statesmen 
have ever regarded a large surplus revenue as unfriendly to public 
morals and dangerous to the business of the country. In 1832 Mr. 
Clay declared: 

I enter my protest against preservatio: existing 
cumulate ay races in the dese ny for the =: =i of Piece jir araa 
among the several States. Ifthe revenues are to be distributed for use by the 
States in their public expenditure, I know of no principle-in the Constitution 
thatauthorizes the Federal Government to become such a collector for the States, 
nor of any priaeipie of safety or propriety which admits of the States becoming 
such recipients of gratuity from the General Government. 

The taxing power is the highest reach of sovereignty, and should be 
exercised alone for the purpose of maintaining the sovereign authority 
of the State, and never for private ends. Justice Miller declared from 
the bench ‘‘ that the power to tax was a power to destroy, and was 
only limited by the necessities of government.” How edly, then, 
should this power be exercised, and never without an eyesingle tothe 
preservation and well-being of government. 

TRUSTS 

are an invention of recent origin of capitalists to put up the price of 
products of the trust and commit extortion upon the masses. They 
are the outgrowth of monopoly and high-tariff taxation, and their re- 
cent successful efforts to raise and control the prices of certain imports 
subjected to high duties has aroused bitter opposition to such an abuse 
of power. And the sovereign power of the Government is invoked to 
expose their enormities and strip them of the power to do such great 
wrongstoconsumers. NineoftheStatesare manufacturing and twenty- 
nine are agricultural, the nine manufacturing constitute the money- 
loaning and the twenty-nine the borrowing States, k 

The nine have gathered to themselves, through the use of the taxing 
power of the Government, the great bulk of the circulating capital of 
the country, and are using it to compel the tax-oppressed farmers of 
the West and South to pay tribute to them. It is estimated that the 
Western farmers alone have given mortgages to them to the extent of 
more than $1,200,000,000.. The conntry needs and must have more 
currency, and I would replace with greenbacks every dollar of cireu- 
lation surrendered by national banks until the entire national-bank 
circulation shall be canceled. France to-day is the most prosperous 
nation on the globe, and her circulation is the largest, being $45 per 
capita, Our active circulation is less than $15, and one-third as much 
is now locked up in the Treasury vaults. 

Mr. Calhoun thought that $30 of circulation per capita was the small- 
est sum required for prosperous trade and commerce. For twenty-five 
years the masses of the people have had but little control of their Govern- 
ment, its powers having been largely concentrated in the hands of ca 
italists and the great corporations. ‘The latter classes have very little 


respect for the Constitution when it interposes obstacles in the way of 
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their aggrand 
instrumentality to be used to put money into his pocket, whilst the strict 
constructionist, who has constantly looked to the interest of the masses, 
believes it to be the wisest device of man to protect right and restrain 
wrong. As commerce between the States is absolutely free, sound pol- 
icy would dictate that all unnecessary restrictions upon trade with for- 
eign countries should be removed. 

INCOME TAX 
is the easiest paid of all taxes, and I favor a graduated income tax on 
all incomes over $3,000. The small farmer, mechanic, or professional 
man owning a homestead or a small farm, when a partial failure of 
crops occur, finds it inconvenient to pay his taxes and leave him enough 
to live upon, but the bondholder may collect his hundred thousand of 
interest coupons and escape taxation entirely. Oursis perhaps the only 
great nation that has no income taxes. 


Taxes of the leading governments. 


izement. The millionaire regards the Government asan 


Governments, 


Germany. 
United Sta 


In addition to the above those governments have various other in- 
ternal taxes. 

It costs less in New England and Pennsylvania to spin and weave a pound of 
cotton into cloth than it does in old England, though the weekly earnings of 
our people are higher. 

This statement is supported by a reference to the annual consump- 
tion of pounds of cotton by each hand employed in the industry in the 
leading: countries. 


Sands ile | Sonata sel mementos 

n oun sumed per 

Countries. employed.| cotton used. | hand em- 
ployed. 

172,544 750, 343, 000 4,337 

482,903 | 1,471,357,000 8,253 

250, 000 300, 000, 000 1,200 


Amasa Walker thus writes on the boot and sloe industry: 
There is a remarkable confirmation of the truth of these remarks in the his- 


Thus showing how an industry has flourished that was not depend- 
ent upon legislation for development and continual support. In 1810 
Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, made a report in which he stated 
that manufactures of wool and leather, amongst other things, were ex- 
ported beyond the imports; that the following industries were ‘‘firmly 
established:’’ Ore and manufactures of iron, manufactures of cotton, 
wool, and flax, paper, printing types, books, several manufactures of 
hemp, and a few others. An effort to get higher duties that year 
failed. 

Hon. David A. Wells writes: 

we formerly imported large gaano of gunny cloth from India to 


be used for the baling of our cotton, 
dreamed that we could s make this c 


o 
of this cloth is now brought to this country, the Indian nee being nowhere in 
competition with the American iron spindle and shuttle. 


In a conversation with Hon. David A. Wells, Mr. John Roach said: 


But my men work mainly by the piece,and have such an opponi and 
incentive in so doing to au: nt their wages thatthey have invented prac- 
tice all manner of devices for economizing and perfecting their labor; so much 
so that foreign ship-builders who visit my y: are astonished atthe amount 
and excellence of the work we are able to turn out in a given time; and we 
have thus been enabled to so far overcome the difference in wages that I reall: 
do not believe the Englishmen have at present more than 30 per cent, the a 
vantage over us in the cost of their labor. 
Wells replied: 

Well, it seemsto me, Mr. Roach, that in making this admission you give up 
your whole case as a protectionist; forthe materials which you employ in con- 
structing your own vessels are augmented in price to a greater extent than 30 

x cent. by reason of the tariff, and if, through a remission of duties you could 
uy these materials as cheapin Delaware as n the Clyde, you could still af- 
ford fy pay your workmen the same wages and bid defiance to all foreign com- 


on, 
I really believe we could, I really believe we could— 


Was the instant rejoinder— 


for what these protectionists give me with one hand they more than take away 
with the other. 


George William Bond, of Boston, the highest authority on wool in 
this country, said: 

That high duties on wool are now maintained asa bounty to States which raise 
comparatively a small part of the clip, for the rest do not require it. The oft- 
repeated claim that the United States should raise all the wool she consumes is 
fo! y You ask at what point does any tariff on wool begin to affect the price 
of the domestic clip. 

Ishould say at that point, which shuts us out from the competition of the 
world,so that we are restricted in the range of our manufactures. Our fine 
wools have always been higher, other things being 
freely to import the wools of other countries at a low 

fine wools became virtually free, so that we 


When the tariff of 1857 was 
went into full or nearly full competition with Europe. What was the effect? 
Wools advanced carmdiately. in the markets of production abroad 25 to 33} per 
cent,,5o0 that we got them no cheaper than before, and the prices of domestic 
wools advanced. Now this was an advantage to our manufactures, so that ours 
could well afford to pay the advanced prices. Reduced to gold, the avera; 
prices of wool have been tower under the tariff of 1867 than they were under 
that of 1857, and I believe that if wools were to be made free to-day there would 
be no material decline in the value of fine American wools. 

Thus we see that by exacting a duty which shuts us out from com- 
petition in the world’s markets we give our competitors the raw ma- 
terial enough lower to materially lessen the protection afforded by the 
duty on the manufactured article. ; 

The Pittsburgh Post gives the following interesting facts and figures 
bearing upon the wool tariff, which are worthy of the thoughtful study 
of those who disturb their imaginations with dreams of woeful conse- 
quences to follow the repeal of the duties on wool: 


ual, when we were able 
uty, or at no duty atall. 


1869—Low TARIFF. 


Sheep in Pennsylvania. 1,631, 
Sheep in Ohio... 3,546, 767 
Sheep in New Y: Ty 


SOME OF THE RESULTS. 
Decrease of sheep in three States after twenty years’ high protection...... 559,060 


in prices, fine WOO].........-::c+:sere+s 
Decrease in mediam wool.. 
Decrease in: prices, COMBE WOD sassen sdaccvassers evens secsesvastsnquecestescnees 


“The above figures as to the number of sheep are the figures of the 
United States census for 1860 and from the official reports of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for 1887. 

‘“ The figures as to prices are from a table in the Treasury report on 
wool (page 109), giving the prices of fine, medium, and coarse washed 
clothing fleece-wool in New York and Philadelphia from 1824 to 1887. 

‘“‘ In 1860 the tariff actof 1857 was operative. It admitted coarse car- 
pet wools free of duty, that is, wools valued at less than 7 cents a pound. 
On all other wools the duty was 24 per cent. In 1867 this was super- 
ceded by a high tariff, imposing a duty of 10 and 12 cents per pound, 
and 10’and 11 per cent. ad valorem on fine wools and 3 and 6 cents a 
pound on coarse. This act was amended in 1883 by a trifling reduc- 
tion, cutting off the 10 and 11 per cent. ad valorem addition to the 
per duty per pound, with a change in the rate on coarse wools to 
2% and 5 cents. 

‘‘ In 1860, with high prices and increasing flocks, the duty was only 
24 per cent., with coarse wools on the free-list. 

“Tn 1887, after twenty years of high protection, and with duties rang- ~ 
ing from 43 to 54 per cent. on fine wools, and 24 to 27 on coarse vari- 
eties, we have decreasing flocks and dwindling prices. 

‘‘ Will some one please explain the benefits of high protection to the 
Pennsylvania wool grower? Itcannotbedone. Weall know the wool 
tariff taxes the poor man on the necessaries and comforts of life. It 
adds to the cost of his clothing, his wife’s and children’s; it adds to the 
costs of the carpet on his floor and the blanketon hisbed. There is not 
a workingman in Pittsburgh but has to bear the burden of this unnec- 
essary, blundering, and cruel tax on everything he wears, from the 
stockings on his feet to the wool hat on his head. 

‘ And all for what? To help perpetuate the trusts and monopolies 
that make millionaires at one end of the line and tramps and strikes at 
the other, with the accompaniment of imported pauper labor, on which 
precious good care is taken there shall be no tariff. 

“Give our manufacturers free raw materials, and it will become to 
them the philosopher’s stone, and in a few years they will be able to 
defy the competition of the world, and the farmer will be relieved of 
his greatest burden. Why is labor so discontented if protection is for 
its benefit? We have lived under it for twenty-five years and yet 
strikes and riots are on the increase, and all of these are in the pro- 
tected or the monopolistic industries. The farm laborer and the coun- 
try mechanic do not strike.” 

With all this discontent and uneasiness in the mining and manu- 
facturing centers it is strange that the only remedy proposed by pro- 
tectionists is to take from agriculture large numbers and put them in 
the manufacturing industries, where they will increase the surplus of 
manufactured products and thereby aggravate the evils of what is 
claimed to be over-production, but which is really a lack of proper dis- 
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tribution. Abandon this hot-house policy, leave capital to seek the 
best investments without the interference of the Government, and labor 
to find its most remunerative employment, and steadier occupation and 
more satisfactory wages will be established. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYNUM. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker pro tempore having 
resumed the chair, Mr. WHEELER reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation 
to the collection of revenues, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. BYNUM (at 10 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTEODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 


By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 9696) for the relief of Mary E. Mill- 
sapps—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9697) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Helen B. Brown—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: A bill (H. R. 9698) for the relief of August Cans- 
dell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GEAR: A (bill H. R. 9699) granting a pension to Susan P. 
Murdock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9700) granting a pension to James M. Frost—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUNTER: A bill (H. R. 9701) for the relief of the officers 
and enlisted men and the widows, children, and dependent parents of 
the officers and enlisted men who served in the South Cumberland Bat- 
talion of Kentucky State Troops during the late war of the rebellion— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 9702) for the relief of Maxwell 
McCallin—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAFFOON: A bill H. R. (9703) for the relief of George W. 
Cook—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 9704) granting a pension to Martha 
F. Lee—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEAL: A bill (H. R. 9705) for the relief of George Ramey— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9706) for the relief of 
John F. Dunning—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. A. C. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 9707) for the relief of 
Nancy Murray, mother of Solomon Murray—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9708) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of Henry Oliver, deceased—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9709) for the relief of H. J. Ray—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9710) for the relief of J. L. Hudgen—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. C. 8. BAKER: Petition of clergymen and members of the 
Presbytery in session at Rochester, N. Y., in favor of reduced rates of 
postage on letters—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE: Papers in the claim of Mrs. 
Sarah K. T. Baker, formerly Troutman, for relief—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. BREWER: Petition of Frank E. Willett and 23 others, sol- 
diers, officers, and ex-prisoners of war, of the Sixth district of Michigan, 
for the pensioning of ex-prisoners of war—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. J.R. BROWN: Papers in the claim of Theodore Teed, of Alex- 
andria, Va.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of Frank Hause and others, citizens of 
Pennsylvania, for reduction of postage on seeds, bulbs, ete.—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. J. E. CAMPBELL: Petition of L. L. Shuey and others, of 
Fairfield, Ohio, for repeal of that portion of the internal-revenue law 
that classes druggists as liquor dealers—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of 184 citizens of the District of Columbia for prohibi- 
tion in said District—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic. 

By Mr. COOPER: Petition of D. H. Heaton and 37 others, citizens of 
DeWitt and Concho Counties, Texas, for increase of tariff on wool—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COX: Petition of Daniel Tallmadge & Sons and others, rice- 
millers, of New York City, against the new tariff bill in reference to 
unclean rice, ete.—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


By Mr. DORSEY: Petition of citizens of Kearney, Nebr., for a pen- 
sion to Z. T. Cranford—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOOD: Petition for the adoption of the schedule of duties 
upon wool and its products, agreed upon by the representatives of the 
wool-growers and woolen manufacturers—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FRENCH (by request): Petition of 37 citizens of the Second 
district of Connecticut, for prohibition in the District of Columbia— 
to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of George W. Marchant and 35 others, 
and of J. H. Deckron and 55 others, of Hutchinson County; of W. H. 
Stearns and 121 others, of Yankton County; of William Stoddard and 
29 others, of Brown County, and of J. F. Filger and 47 others, of Spink 
County, Dakota, for the retention of the present duty on flax and flax 
products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Petition of the Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Massachusetts, for an appropriation for headstones—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. 8. I. HOPKINS: Petition of B. F. Hart and 17 other citi- 
zens, and C. H. Person and 17 others, citizens of Caroline County; of 
P. M. Jones and 28 others, citizens of Buckingham County; of South 
Fork Grange No. 376, of Loudoun County; of G. W. Hanby and 32 
others, of Mecklenburgh County, and of W. D. Brooks and 19 others of 
Franklin County, Virginia, in favor of pure food—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEAN: Petition of Stephen D. Wooley, of Asbury Park, 
N. J., for repeal of the personal tax of $25 on druggists as liquor deal- 
ers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAFFOON: Petition of George W. Cook, to accompany bill 
for relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCLAMMY: Petition of Aulander(N. C.) Grange, in favor 
of pure lard and against the Palmer bill—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: Petition of J. M. Neff, M. D., and others, of 
Virginia, for repeal of that portion of the internal-revenue law class- 
ing druggists as liquor dealers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEEL: Petition of Martha Evans, mother of T. G. Evans, 
for relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: Resolutions of Typographical Union, No. 148, of 
Wichita, Kans., favoring the Chace bill—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. RICE: Resolution of Acker Post, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, of St. Paul, Minn., that the provision in the appropriation bill for 
headstones for soldiers’ graves be continued—to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON (by request): Petition of privates of the Hos- 
pital Corps of the United States Army, requesting the passage of House 
bill 8381—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SOWDEN: Petition of Dr. Charles Meyer and others, and 
of E. D. Wilhelm and others, citizens of the Tenth district of Penn- 
sylvania, favoring the repeal of all special internal-revenue licenses 
for druggists—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: Petition of James E. Hiatt, of B. J. 
Spratt, of Mrs. E. E. O’Hara and others, of Mildred A. Durham and 
others, and of George W. Patterson, for relief—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. STRUBLE: Petition of John Glysteen and 29 others, citizens 
of Sioux County, Iowa, that no change be made in the duty on flax- 
seed and linseed-oil—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. A. C. THOMPSON: Petition of citizens of Scioto County, 
Ohio, for an act granting a pension to William McNally—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. T. L. THOMPSON: Petition of Mariana G. Day, for relief— 
to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Also, papers relating to internal-revyenue taxes paid by State officers— 
to the Committee‘on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WARNER: Petition of the Board of Trade of Kansas City, 
Mo., for the of the bill granting the right of way to the Kan- 
sas City and Pacific Railroad through the Indian Territory—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition of the Grange and Wheel, of Hous- 
ton County, Tennessee, in favor of pure food—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. W. L. WILSON: Petition of Pomona Grange, No. 2, of 
Berkeley County, West Virginia, for pure food—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

The following petitions forthe proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sey- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 

By Mr. DARLINGTON: Of citizens of Media, Pa. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Of Hon. C. Prince and others, of Thomaston, 
Me. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Of citizens of Granbury, Tex. 

By Mr. REED: Of citizens of Passadumkeag, Me. 

By Mr. A. C. THOMPSON: Of 20 members of Scioto Game Club of 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by the means of certain import duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. C. S. BAKER: Of Sheldon Hill and 21 others, of Churchville, 


1 Bn GS 

By Mr. BROWER: OfS. W. Hamilton and 28 others, of Flat Rock, 
and of Joshua A. Bass and 14 others, of South Mills, N. C. 

By Mr. BUNNELL: Of Grange No. 208, of Bradford County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

aie Mr. CROUSE: Of A. N. Ozmur and other citizens of Summit 
County, Ohio. 

‘By Mr. FLOOD: Of Adna Ayers and 20 others of Reading Centre, 
and of Alfred Vail and others of Waterloo, N. Y. 

The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: 

By Mr. BUNNELL: Of soldiers and citizens of Bradford County, 
Pennsylvania. : 

Also, of ex-soldiers of Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. CHEADLE: Of 33 ex-soldiers and 40 citizens of Cicero, Ham- 
ilton County, Indiana. 

By Mr. HOVEY: Of Elias A. West and 57 others, of John H. Brad- 
ley and 41 others, and of W. J. Husk and 17 others, of Indiana. 

By Mr. PETERS: Of C. L. Hubble and others, ex-soldiers of Kansas. 

By Mr; A. C. THOMPSON: Of ex-Union soldiers of Harrisonville, 
Scioto County; of Wilkenville, of Alice, of Hawks, of Radcliffe, and ot 
Minerton, Vinton County; of Oak Hill, of Banner, and of Samsonville, 
Jackson County; and of Blue Creek, Adams County, Ohio. 

The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law provid- 
ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. DORSEY: Of 150 citizens of Nance and Holt Counties, Ne- 
braska. 

By Mr. FLOOD: Of 134 citizens of Schuyler County, New York. 

By Mr. GEAR: Of 167 citizens of Lee County, Iowa. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Of 386 citizens of Yankton, McCook, and Grand 
Forks Counties, Dakota. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Of 101 citizens of Waldo and Kennebec Counties, 
Maine. 

By Mr. NUTTING: Of 166 citizens of Wayne County, New York. 

By Mr. W. L. WILSON: Of 83 citizens of Taylor County, West Vir- 
ginia. 


SENATE. 


THURSDAY, April 26, 1888. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CAMERON presented petitions of ex-Union soldiers and sailors, 
citizens of Greene County, Chester County, Wayne County; Clarks- 
ville, Huntingdon County; Washington County, and Susquehanna 
County, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the passage of 
the per diem rated service-pension bill; which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of citizens of Pottsville, Washington, 
and other places in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the passage 
of Senate bill 283, providing better protection for the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of citizens of Philadelphia, Freeburgh, 
Mechanicsburgh, Fryburgh, Livermore, Fairchance, and Pen Argyl, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the repeal of that-portion of 
the internal-revenue law which classes druggists as liquor dealers, and 
for the reduction of the tax on spirits; which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a petition of 78 citizens of the Sixteenth Congres- 
sional district of Pennsylvania, and a petition of 54 citizens of the Sev- 
enteenth Congressional district of Pennsylvania, praying for prohibition 
in the District of Columbia; which were referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem ce 
Union, signed by D. V. Kipp, for Verona Division, No. 64, Sons of Tem- 
perance; J. Ross Colledge, for McClellan Council, No. 150, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, and others, of Verona, Pa.; and a petition 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, signed by Rev. R. W. 
.Beers, pastor Presbyterian Church, Rev. M. E. Warren, Rev. A. E. 
MacGowan, and others, of Corry, Pa., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion prohibiting the running of interstate Sunday trains, and against 
military drills on the Sabbath; which were referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


Mr. VEST presented the petition of James H. Rollins and other citi- 
zens of Columbia, Mo., praying for the passage of Senate bill 283, for 
the better protection of the Yellowstone National Park; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of the Ohio Sunday School 
Union, officially signed, of Elmira, Ohio, remonstrating against the run- 
ning of interstate Sunday trains, mail-trains, and against military drills 
on the Sabbath; which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. PLUMB presented a petition of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, praying for the passage of legislation prohibiting 
the running of interstate Sunday trains, mail-trains, and against mili- 
tary drills on the Sabbath; which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of railway postal clerks, citizens of Kan- 
sas, praying for the passage of a bill to divide into six classes the em- 
ployés in the railway mail service, and to fix the salary of each class; 
which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the city council of Coffeyville, Kans., 
praying for the passage of what is known as the Kansas City and Pa- 
cific Railroad right-of-way bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. McPHERSON presented the petition of Rev. L. Larew and 30 
other citizens of the First Congressional district of New Jersey, pray- 
ing for prohibition in the District of Columbia; which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of George Cuveling, of Washington, D. 
C., praying to be allowed compensation for property taken from him 
for the use of the Government; which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a petition of 38 ex-Union soldiers 
and sailors, residents of Bremer County, Iowa, praying for the passage 
of the per diem rated service-pension bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Union Grange, No. 1618, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Macedonia, Iowa, praying for the establishment of a 
Department of Agriculture whose head shall be a member of the Cabi- 
net, the preservation and enforcement of the oleomargarine law, and 
the passage of other legislation promotive of the interests of agricult- 
ure; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. DANIEL presented the petition of S. C. Hudgins and other citi- 
zens of York County, Virginia; the petition of Dr. 8. W. Tinsley and 
other citizens of Patrick County, Virginia, and tbe petition of W. J. 
Stors and other citizens of York County, Virginia, praying that the 
work of the eradication of pleuro-pneumonia be continued under the 
Bureau of Animal Industry as at present organized, and that that 
bureau remain in the Department of Agriculture; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr, COKE presented a petition of the International Range Associa- 
tion of Denver, Colorado, praying for the passage of measures to secure 
a deep-sea channel at some pointon the Texas coast; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SABIN presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, signed by 49 citizens of Minnesota, 28 voters, praying for 
legislation prohibiting the running of interstate Sunday trains and 
against military drills on the Sabbath; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. HISCOCK presented a petition of the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, officially signed by the Buffalo District Con- 
ference of the Methodist Protestant Church, and other citizens of the 
State of New York, praying for legislation prohibiting the running of 
interstate Sunday trains and mail trains, and against military drills on 
ae Sabbath; which was referred to the Committee on Education and 

or. 

He also presented a petition of 21 ex-Union soldiers and sailors, cit- 
izens of Savannah, Wayne County, New York, and three petitions of 
citizens of Brooklyn, Kings County, New York, praying for the passage 
of the per diem rated service-pension bill; which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. EVARTS presented a petition of 21 ex-Union soldiers and sailors, 
citizens of Savannah, Wayne County, New York, praying for the pas- 
sage of the per diem rated service-pension bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2614) to authorize the Batesville and Brinkley Rail- 
road to build a bridge across the Black River, in Arkansas, reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. SAWYER. I am directed by the Committee on Commerce, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5929) to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of a bridge across Staten Island Sound, to report it favorably, 
without amendment, and to ask that Order of Business 288, being Sen- 
ate bill 1433, be indefinitely postponed, and that the House bill which 
I have just reported be substituted for it on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the bill (S. 
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1433) to extend the time for the construction of a bridge across the 
Staten Island Sound, known as Arthur Kill, will be indefinitely post- 
poned, and the bill just reported by the Senator from Wisconsin will 
take its place on the Calendar. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. DAWES, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1148) to grant a right of way to the Kansas City 
and Pacific Railroad Company through the Indian Territory, and for 
other purposes, reported it with amendments. i 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing 
to report back adversely the joint resolution (S. R. 25) providing for 
the printing of 4,500 copies of Finley’s Storm Track Charts of the North 
Atlantic Ocean. The committee find that the printing of this chart 
would cost over $8,000. It does not seem to be needed for any prac- 
tical purpose. It is simply for the use of science. I move that the 
joint resolution be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I am also directed by the Committee on Print- 
ing to report adversely the joint resolution (S. R. 53) to print 4,000 
copies of the reportof Naval Constructor Philip Hichborn, on European 
dock-yards. The printing of this decument would cost over $6,000. 
We have communicated with the Secretary of the Navy, who says he 
has some 500 or 600 copies on hand for distribution. The committee 
think it is not necessary to print it. I therefore move that the joint 
resolution be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 2624) to provide for the enlargement of the dimensions of 
the wharf at Fortress Monroe, reported it without amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. FRYE. I am instructed by the Committee on Commerce to re- 
port adversely the bill (S. 2633) to regulate signal-lights on sailing 
vessels at sea. The committee recognizes the necessity, and the very 
great necessity, of regulating signal-lights on sailing vessels at sea; but 
the Senate has already at this session passed a bill providing for a marine 
congress, and as it undoubtedly will pass the other House and become 
a law, matters of this kind should be referred to that congress rather 
than be acted upon by this. I therefore move that the bill be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1187) for the relief of J. J. McAlmont, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 1188) for the relief of the estate of W. W. Adams, deceased, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 326) for the relief of Mrs. Frances Marshall, submitted an ad- 
verse report thereon. 

Mr. BECK. My colleague [Mr. BLACKBURN] and myself desire 
that the bill just reported be placed upon the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be placed on the Calendar, 
with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1191) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Mary H. Pike, deceased, reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1190) for the relief of the estate of Joseph Fenno, deceased, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. EVARTS, from the Committee on the Library, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1025) for the erection of an equestrian statue of ex- 
President Zachary Taylor, reported a bill (S. 2787) for the erection of 
an equestrian statue of ex-President Zachary Taylor, which was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Printing, to whom the 
subject was referred, submitted a report, accompanied by a bill (S. 2802) 
to fix the number of unbound and bound journals of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and to provide for their distribution, which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3727) for the relief of William P. Gorsuch, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2644) granting the right of way to the 
Fort Smith, Paris and Dardanelle Railway Company to construct and 
operate a railroad, telegraph, and telephone line from Fort Smith, Ark., 
through the Indian Territory, to or near Baxter Springs, in the State 
of Kansas, and authorizing said company to build a bridge across the 
Arkansas River, at or near the city of Fort Smith, Ark., reported it 
with amendments. 


COMPILATION OF REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing 
to report adversely the resolution submitted by the Senator from Mis- 


souri [Mr. CocKRELL] March 27, 1888, with a recommendation that 


it be indefinitely postponed. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Joint Committee on Printing be, and they are eect A di- 
rected to provide for a duplicate of the compilation of reports of committees 
provided for in public resolution No. 24, first session Forty-ninth Congress, ap- 
poreca uly 29,1886; said duplicate of House reports to be for the use of Senate 
com ees. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The adverse report will be agreed 
to, if there be no objection, and the resolution indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iamalso instructed by the Committee on Print- 
ing to report back, in lieu of the resolution just postponed, a joint 
resolution, and I ask for its present consideration. Itis designed to 
accomplish the same purpose. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 77) providing for a duplicate of the com- 
pilation of the reports of the Senate and House of Representatives from 
1815 to 1887 was read twice by its title, and by unanimous consent con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Printing to provide a duplicate of the compilation of 
the reports of committees of the Senate and House of Representatives 
from 1815 to 1887 provided for in public resolution No. 24, first session 
Forty-ninth Congress, approved July 29, 1886, and further provided 
for in concurrent resolution of March 3, 1887, and appropriates the sum 
of $4,000 for the preparation of the work, and the further sum of $1,477 
to cover a deficiency in the cost of the original compilation made neces- 
sary by concurrent resolution of March 3, 1887, which sum may be paid 
by the Secretary of the Treasury on the order of the chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Printing as additional pay or compensation to any 
officer or employé of the United States; and it directs the Public Printer 
to bind said duplicate of the compilation of the reports without delay. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate withont amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 


The resolution will be read. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S. 2788) for the erection of a public 
building at Virginia City, State of Nevada; which was read twice by 
itstitle, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2789) for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Reno, State of Nevada; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2790) authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint Medical Inspector William E. Taylor a med- 
ical director on the retired-list of the Navy; which was read twice by 
its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S, 2791) granting a pension to George 
W. Francis; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. MORRILL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2792) granting an 
increase of pension to Silas Parker; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. STANFORD (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2793) for the re- 
lief of August Leschinsky; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McPHERSON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2794) to pay 
Jobn Pope Hodnett for services rendered as counsel for the Govern- 
ment in the investigation into affairs of the District of Columbia, 
acting as such counsel by order of a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; also for acting as counsel for the workingmen of the District 
of Columbia for fifteen years last past; which was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 2795) for the relief of the heirs 
of Margaret Bulger; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2796) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 2797) in recognition of the 
merits and services of Chief Engineer George Wallace Melville, United 
States Navy, and ofthe other officers and men of the Jeannette Arctic 
expedition; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Afinirs, 

Mr. ALLISON introduced a bill (S. 2798) for the relief of Isaac Fowler; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

Mr. COCKRELL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2799) for the re- 
lief of the legal representative of Philip G. Hopkins, deceased; which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present in connection with the hill the petition 
of Mary A. Hopkins, legal representative of Philip G. Hopkins, de- 
ceased, and sundry papers, which I move be referred, with the bill, to 
the Committee on Claims. I have no knowledge of the merits of the 
case. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAY introduced a bill (S. 2800) to increase the pension of Sa~ 
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rah B. Young; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 2801) for the relief of senior 
. medical directors on the retired-list of the Navy; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 2803) granting an increase of 
pension to Jacob Logan; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2804) for the relief of Wilbur F. Mel- 
bourne; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. CHANDLER submitted an amendment intended to be proposeed 
by him to the Indianappropriation bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by him to 
the general deficiency appropriation bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT EMPLOYÉS. 

Mr. HALE, I offer the following resolution, and ask for its present 
consideration: 

Resol That the Secretary of the Interior be. and he he: directed to 
send the Senate oe soon as ony hea PEA list of the peden skilled la- 
borers, messengers, model attendants, and other persons below tho- classified 
service who have been appointed or employed in the Interior Department in 
Washington since March 4,1855. Also a list of all persons who have been ap- 
pointed in said Department in Washington since March 4, 1885, to any position, 
class, or grade, who have been since their appointment or are now employed in 
a position, class, or grade different from the one to which they were appointed, 
giving in detail the change in position, rank, or grade of employment in regard 
to each person separately, 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Isthere objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I object to its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion will lie over under the rule, 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


Mr. INGALLS (Mr. HAWLEY in thechair). Mr, President, shortly 
after the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] began his speech yes- 
terday I was called from the Senate to examine and sign a large num- 
ber of enrolled bills for transmission to the President of the United 
States. I had supposed from the notice he gave that his speech was to 
be devoted to the subject of the tariff and finance; and I was, therefore, 
somewhat surprised this morning to be advised by an item in the news- 
papers that I had been the object of the Senator’s animadversion. 

A casual examination of his speech appeared to me to disclose certain 
omissions on his part in reference to the relation of the Democratic 
party to the subject of pensions, to the war for the preservation of the 
Union, to the reconstruction of the Southern States, to the solid South, 
to the recent election in Louisiana, and to the issues and results of the 
approaching campaign, which seem to me to justify some observations 
of mine in reply. 

I therefore desire to give notice that on Tuesday next, at 2 o'clock, 
if the Senate will indulge me, I shall move to proceed to the consider- 
ation of the resolution of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN ] for 
the purpose of enabling me to submit some remarks thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 925) for the relief of Matthew W. Berryman; 

A bill (H. R. 6862) for the relief of John R. Wood, John T; Ballard, 
and John T. Belew; and 

A bill (H. R. 8279) to authorize the county of Laurens, in the State 
of Georgia, to.construct a bridge across the Oconee River at or near Dub- 
lin, in said county and State. z 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair undêrstands that at the 
conclusion of the morning business the consideration of private pension 
pae on the Calendar was to be moved this morning. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to that course, but I 
asa matter of convenience and to avoid delay, that bills for the con- 
struction of public buildings which have been reported favorably be 
also acted upon subject to objection. 

Mr. BERRY. By the unanimous consent of the Senate yesterday we 
were to proceed this morning with the land-forfeiture bill. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. PLUME], who has the bill in charge, is not in 
the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 'The Chair was at first under theim- 
pression that such was the agreement, but is informed by the clerks 
that the RECORD does not diselose that to be the fact; and as the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr, DAvis] had previously given notice that he 
would move this morning to proceed to the consideration of private 


pension bills on the Calendar to which there was no objection, the 
Chair announced that as the order of business. 

Mr. BERRY. Ihave no objection whatever to proceeding with the 
pension bills. I simply saw that the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands was not in, and called attention to what I understood to 
be the agreement of yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. . The Chair is fortified in the position 
he has taken by the fact that the Senator from Kansas, the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands, is not in his seat. 

Mr. HOAR. Ihave no personal choice about the matter, but I un- 
derstood the chairman of the Committee on Publie Lands, just before 
the adjournment. last evening, when the matter then under discussion 
was about to be laid aside, to ask unanimous consent that it be pro- 
ceeded with after the routine morning business to-day, It seems I was 
in error. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will have the RECORD ex- 
amined. [A pause.] The first impression of the Chair was correct 
about the order of business, On page 3515 of the RECORD appears an 
announcement from the Chair, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Piums. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may come up at the con- 
clusion of the morning business to-morrow. y 

The PRESIDENT pro lempore. The Senator from Kansas asks unanimous con- 
sent that the consideration of the pending bill, Senate bill 1430, may be resumed 
to-morrow atthe conclusion of the formal morning business, Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pending which bill, the Chair un- 
derstands the Senator from Minnesota to ask that the private pension 
bills on the Calendar to which there is no objection may be considered. 
Does the Senator from Kansas desire to proceed with the consideration 
of Senate bill 1430? 

Mr. PLUMB. I certainly do; and I think the convenience of the 
Senate will be best subserved by going ahead with that bill. The pen- 
sion bills aresure to get through. I never have known any of them to 
fail. Of course I do not speak of that as in derogation of the zeal of 
the Senator from Minnesota, but certainly there will be plenty of time 
when the consideration of the pension bills will not interfere with the 
legitimate order of business. 

Sh PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 1430 will be proceeded 
with, - 

PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to present the report of the committee of 
conference on House joint resolution 83. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be received. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 83) accepting the 
invitation of the French Republic to take part in an international exposition to 
be held in Paris in 1889, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 1, 3, 4, 5,6, 7,8, 10,11, and 13, and agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment, as follows: On page 2, line 9, after “appoint,” insert “ as assistants to 
the Commissioner-General ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to (he same withan amend- 
ment, as follows: On page 3, line 17, in lieu of thesum named, insert ‘* $250,000;" 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 12,and agree to the same with an 
saimendment, as follows: On page 3, line 24, after ‘‘ exposition,” insert ‘and ac 


co! uy the same with a report respecting such production, to be printed in 
the English, French,and German languages; ” and the Senate agree to the 
same, 


JOHN SHERMAN, 

WM. M, EVARTS, 

JOSEPH E. BROWN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


PERRY BELMONT, 
ROBERT R. HITT, 
ISIDOR RAYNER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
The report was concurred in. 


FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for 
the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other pur- 

the pending question being on the amendment proposed by Mr. 
DoLPH to the amendment of Mr. Hoar. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to make one observation, with the leave of the 
Senate. 

Iam told that in the remarks which I made yesterday on the pend- 
ing bill I stated thata list of entries or attempted entries which I gave 
to the reporter to be published as part of my remarks was a list of en- 
tries which were all made within the land now owned or claimed by 
the canal company. I baye not found in glancing over my remarks 
that statement as yet, but I am told thatImadeit. IfI did so, I made 
it under a temporary misapprehension. I should have said that the 
entries were made upon land either of the canal company or of private 
claiman 


ts. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chief Clerk will report the 
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pending question, which is the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] to the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all after the word 
“that,” in line 1 of Mr. Hoar’s amendment, and to insert: 

That portion of the grant made to the State of Michigan to aid in the con- 
struction ofa railroad from Ontonagon to the Wisconsin State line by an act of 
Sr rg entitled “An act making a grant of alternate sections of the public 
lands to the State of Michigan to aid in the construction of certain railroads in 
said State, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1855, forfeited by the first 
section of this act as between all adverse claimants to the same under the laws 
of the United States and as against the United States and the State of Michigan, 
shall be deemed and held to have been restored to and to have become a part of 
the public domain at the date of the execution of the deed of release of said 
lands to the United States by the governor of said State, to wit, August 14, 1870, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. PALMER. As I have said before, I suspect all of these amend- 
ments. In taking the ground that I do I feel very much like the 
shepherd boy of Israel when he went out to fight Goliath, only that my 
case is a little worse than David’s was, for although I have the pebbles 
from the brook, I have not any sling with which to hurl them. 

I was not aware until this came up for discussion that I was going 
to be placed in the same position as Fitz-James when he met Roderick 
Dhu in the woods. I did not suppose that every bush contained an 
armed man, who at the whistle of the chieftain would appear to take 
his side; and in any remarks that I may offer in opposition to the po- 
sition taken by the gentlemen on the other side, I want you to take 
into consideration the disparity of argumentative abilities between us. 

Here are men well trained in the forum, gladiators of the arena in- 
tellectually, who all seem tobe upononeside. I am butaplain, blunt 
man; can tell what I do know not always very concisely or connect- 
edly, sometimes very disjointedly, but I think that I can make a tol- 
erable case; but if I can not I hope that the Senate will take the ma- 
terial that I offer and imagine if it was used by the opposite side how 
potent and how conclusive it would be. 

These amendments keep coming up. As one becomes obscure and 
seems to be doomed to defeat, another appears, and this has been the 
case in all the legislation upon this point since 1880. 

In 1873 it became patent to every one that the title of this canal com- 
pany was defective, but no attempt at relief was made until the rail- 
road grant was conferred upon the Ontonagon and Brulé road. That 
wasin 1880. There had been seven years during which the canal com- 
pany knew that their title was defective. Why was there no attempt 
made for relief? The fact was that they knew that every process under 
the original grant had been irregular, and they hoped that time would 
cure their title, and that continuance in possession would give them 
rights that they could not claim under the law. 

To show you how insidious all of the efforts of the canal company 
have been and how they have attempted to accomplish by indirection 
what they could not accomplish by direct legislation, I will give a his- 
tory of their efforts fora single year. Here is the bill introduced by 
Mr. PAYsoN in the Forty-ninth Congress, House bill 391, sent to the 
Senate at the last session: | 

That all lands granted to the State of Michigan under the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 3, 1856, to aid in the construction of a railroad from Ontonagon to 
the Wisconsin State line, and acts amendatory thereof and supplemental there- 
to, be, and they are hereby, declared forfeited, and the lands covered thereby 
shall be considered and treated in all respectsthe same as if said grant had never 
been made, 

That is one of the most harmles3 and innocent bills on its face that 
one could conceive of; and yet what would have been its effect? It 
would have confirmed the canal grant. If there had been nothing else 
in the way this language would have removed the only obstacle, which 
was the, Ontonagon and Brulé road grant. To be sure, it would not 
have changed the illegality of their action in regard to the entry of those 
lands, but it would have removed the Ontonagon and Brulé grant from 
their path. That bill came over to the Senate. The Senate amended 
it thus: They struck out, in lines 8 and 9, the words: 

And the lands covered thereby shall be considered and treated in all respects 
the same as if said grant had never been made. 

That was stricken out by the committee of the Senate, and this was 
substituted; 

Are restored to the public domain. 

That did not pass in the Senate and did not go to a committee of 
conference, as they undoubtedly hoped, and therefore they got no con- 
firmation as far as the removal of the obstruction of the Ontonagon 
aud Brulé road was concerned in that bill. 

‘This year the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], after this rail- 
road forfeiture bill came up, introduced, by request, a certain amend- 
ment. Ido not think that he saw at the time its bearing, but in that 
we find: 

That * * * anyofthelands * * * selected by any State and certified by 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office and approved bythe Secretary of 
the Interior in satisfaction or as part of any nt to such State in aid of any pub- 
lie work or improvement which has been fully completed, the right and title 


of all persons holding or claiming any such lands under such sales, entries, or 
selections and certificates shall be, and are hereby, confirmed. 


That was not pusned. Then another one was presented by my col- 
league [Mr, STOCKBRIDGE], and I do not think that he saw the bear- 
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ing of its phraseology, but it included some points wherein he and I 
agreed as to protecting the rights of certain private entry cash pur- 
chasers to their lands, where there was no conflict, in this tract which 
is about to be forfeited. 

I submitted certain amendments to his amendment, which he ac- 
cepted; but the reading of the firstamendment brought about the whole 
of this discussion. We left out ‘* locations or State selections.” That 
immediately struck the bull’s-eye of the canal company, and at once 
the quadrille commenced. The whole discussion so far on this bill, it 
seems to me, has been upon thatsingle phrase. I have an amendment 
here which I would offer and may offer hereafter, but at thesame time 
I do not think it is worth while to take up the timeof the Senate at the 
present for that pu 

Mr. President, before going farther I should like to submit some 
papers in vindication of a certain party who has rights which he can 
not himself defend upon this floor. Yesterday, during the discussion, 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoLPH], I believe, pointed to a certain 
gentleman in the gallery and spoke of him. Ido not know whether 
the manner was very offensive, but it was in a way to associate him 
with a discreditable transaction. I thought at the time that it was a 
very peculiar state of affairs when a homesteader, living in this tract, 
could not have a single vidette in the gallery when the turrets, posterns, 
and embrasures of the Senate were filled by armed men on the other 
side, and on that account I will send these papers, marked 1, 2, and 
3, to be read and to go into the RECORD. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

No. 1. 
[Office of James K. Tepding yoo, nni riak abe St. Cloud Building, Ninth and F 
reets, 


WaAsnHINGTON, D.C., April 26, 1888, 


_ Dear Sir: I havelongsince learned that itis generally unpleasantand some- 
times dangerous to espouse the cause of a settler against corporate influence 
and power. Still, my conception of professional duty and obligation often 
places me in that situation. 

I have the honor to place in your hands, for such use as you deem proper, the 
following papers: 

1. Copy of an affidavit filed by me with the Secretary of the Interior on the 3d 
day of mber, 1855, refuting, so far as I am concerned, the insinuation of the 
ex parte papers read in the Senate vomeresyi in respect to an alleged conspirac 
to locate settlers on the Ontonagon and Brulé lands. The allegations of th 
affidavit have never, to my knowledge, been contradicted or denied since its ex- 
ecution two years and a half ago. 

2 My affidavit acknowledged this day relating to the papers read yesterday 
in the Senate. 

In my card to you yesterday, printed in to-day’s RECORD, I was mistaken in 
saying my affidavit therein referred to one filed in the Interior Department. 
upon reflection I now know that it was filed with the Public Lands Committee 
of the House of Representatives, 

Yours, very truly, 


Hon. T. W. PALMER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


è No. 2. 
Dereicr OF COLUMBIA, City of Washington, ss: 


I, James K. Redington, depose and say that I am an attorney at law and 
ractice my profession in said city and D: ct; that on the 30th day of March 
883, I entered into partnership for practice in land cases with W. ©. Hill, of said 

city and District, under the firm name of Redington & Hill, which partnership 
was continued until November 5, 1883, a little over seven months, when the 
same was dissolved by mutual consent. At the commencement of said part- 
nership both myself and Mr. Hill represented, individually, a number of set- 
tlers claiming lands, under the pre-emption and homestead laws, within the 
limits of the so-¢alled vebesey Se 7 and State Line Railroad grant in the State of 
Michigan; that these several individual cases became part of the general part- 
nership business; and that thereafter the said firm were retained by a very 
large number of other settlers claiming other lands in the vicinity mentioned. 

Upon the dissolution of said firm I became its general successor, but in the 
eases hereinbefore mentioned the fees due and to me due remained the 
joint property of myself and said Hill. Mr. Hill has since sold and assigned, for 
a valuable consideration, all his interest in the said business,and has now no 
connection whatever with or interest in the same. 

I further depose and say that, by mutual agreement, upon the organization of 
said firm, I became, and thereafter was, so long as it continued, the actual man- 
ager of all its legal business, and upon its dissolution legally assumed and have 
exercised like full and absolute control of all unfinished business; that during 
the summer and fall of 1883 I attempted to get the mass of papers then in our 
pesema relating to these cases into something like order; that in so arrang- 

ng the cases I found, among papers that had been sent to Mr. Hill, some six- 
teen contracts, signed by settlers, ing, in event of success, to convey cer- 
tain prescribed interests in the landin consideration of legal services in 
thereto; that I immediately called Mr. Hiil’s attention to the matter; told him 
tbat, in my judgment, such contracts were illegal and improper, and that in any 
event I would have nothing to do with them; that he fully agreed with me in 
the matter, and as a result of such consultation, I, on behalf of the firm, wrote 
and mailed to John B. Weimer, at Iron River, a letter on the subject, a full and 
true copy of which is hereto attached marked Exhibit A, and made part hereof, 
and at the same time sent the contracts to him byexpress. Some of the persons 
named substituted written contracts for money fees; some did not, and these 
cases were abandoned; some were continued withoutany a: ment whatever, 
The original contracts,as stated by said Weimer in his affidavit, dated October 
31, 1885, were destroyed. 

I further de and say that said Weimer, by reason of his ability, faithfal- 
ness, and intelligence, is greatly respected by the laboring men and settlers in 
that vicinity, and is much consulted by them in business matters. Hence it was 
the habit of the firm,and is now my practice, to correspond with him in most 
cases, instead of the claimants direct, thus saving a great deal of unnecessary 
labor. As I now recollect, most of the contracts referred to, if not all, had been 
forwarded by him, at zegoe of the claimants, and were hence sent back to him 
for the purpose indicate Except in some such way as this, said Weimer has 
never been the agent of the firm or of myself, or, so far as I know, of Mr. Hill, 
— Br in any form, for any pay or compensation of any kind, express or 

p! 


JAMES K. REDINGTON, 


` 


1888. 
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in- 
ore- 


that after the return of said contracts it was m 


I further depose and sa 
variable and unbroken rule and practice, in managing said firm affairs as 
said, to decline all similar contracts, although frequently offered them by claim- 


ants or local counsel, and to accept only retainers or contingent fees in money, 
unequivocally and unmistakably expressed on the face of the contract, without 
condition of any kind, in any event, affecting or by ad possibility embracing 
any interest in the land, or any part thereof. Such simple money contracts 
were taken in large numbers, and now remain among the assets of said firm. 

I further depose and say that in all the cases above described, forming part 
of the assets of said firm, there is not a single contract or agreement, expressor 
implied, for anything except a simple money fee; and no contract of any kind 
or character, remotely or immediately affecting, or by any bility to affect 
any interest in the land, or any part thereof, or any interest in any mineral con- 
tained therein, or any part thereof, orany timber thereon, or on any part thereof. 

I further depose and say that I know one A. Mathews, a land attorney at 
Marquette; and have certain papers purporting to be letters written to 
him by said W. C. Hill, and filed with the Secretary, none of which, however, 
with one exception, that of July 10, 1883, purport to have been written during 
the existence of the firm of Redington & Hill. As to any of these alleged let- 
ters other than that of July 10, 1883, I have no knowledge whatever, and never 
heard of them until read in part during the recent argument; but I do know 
and say that the firm of Redington & Hill never received from said Mathews, 
either directly or through Mr. Hill, a single contract of any kind or description 
from any pre-emption or homestead settler; nor did I everreceivea single con- 
tract from him, nor did Mr. Hill, so far as I know. He is not and never has 
been in the most remote degree in any way interested in any of the cases here- 
inbefore referred to,or any such cases undertaken by us or by me, or,so far as 
I know, by Mr. Hill. 

I further depose and say that the letter from myself to sail Mathews, filed 
with the letters last above referred to, and dated May 26, 1884, wasan answer to 
one from Mathews,dated May 20, 1834, original of which is hereto attached, 
marked Exhibit B, and refers, as will be seen, to a Porterfield scrip location 
made by Mathews, at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., some 200 miles from Iron River, 
and has no reference whatever to any homestead or pre-emption claim. The 
fee referred to was never adjusted, and I havelong since abandoned all connec- 
tion with the case. Š 

I further depose and say that I have read an affidavit of one Clarence McDer- 
mott, dated July 21, 1884, filed in the Ross-Weimer case, in which affiantswears 
that he once saw a contract drawn between Joseph Collier and Redington & 
Hill, in which was a condition that in default of paying a certain sum, in a cer- 
tain time, “said Collier should convey to them the value of $500 in the fee 
of said land,” and further that said contract was made with Weimer as agent 
for Redington & Hill; and with reference thereto I say that no such contract 
was ever made with said firm, through Weimer or any one else; that McDer- 
mott, therefore, never saw such a contract, and his statement to that effect, 
either willful or otherwise, is untrue. 

On the contrary, the only contract we ever had with said Collier was entered 
into through correspondence directly with the claimant, or some one writing 
for him in his name; the contract itself was drawn by me, and is for a money 
fee, pure and simple, in proof of which I hereto attach and make part hereof 
the following papers: Original letter from Collier, or some one for him signing 
his name, dated July 6, 1883, marked Exhibit C; copy of answer thereto, marked 
Exhibit D; original contract, marked Exhibit E; letter of Weimer transmitting 
same, marked Exhibit F. 

And further deponent says not. i, 
JAMES K. REDINGTON. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of December, 1885. 

(smau.] HILMAN A. HALL, 


Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question at that 

int? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose the Senator has had an opportunity now to in- 
form himself, so that he can answer the question put yesterday, and 
that is, whether he is informed that the letters I read yesterday are 
genuine or not. 

Mr. PALMER. I never thought of asking the question. 

Mr. HOAR. My honorable friend will pardon me. As I understand 
this present affidavit the affiant says that there were sixteen contracts 
which were found a little later in the Department, and that he, when 
they came to his knowledge, thought they were illegal and repudiated 
them, and required a substitution of a contract for a money or contin- 
gent fee. That does not seem to me to affect at all the force of the 
fact that the original settlers went on there under a contract which 
would require them to commit perjury, as any lawyer who understood 
the law would know. 

I read in addition from the same firm letters which contained this 
statement. One of them stated that they knew it would be necessary 
for these people to commit perjury, and another, speaking of a doubt 
whether all persons would go on with it if they had not a moral twist 
onthem. Itseems tome that the genuineness of these contracts, though 
sixteen of them were admitted at once to have been executed, isof even 
secondary importance to the question of the genuineness of these letters, 
and I was in hope my honorable friend would have had an opportunity 
to let us know whether these letters were disputed or not. 

Mr. PALMER. I would say to the Senator from Massachusetts that 
I did not consider the genuineness of these letters of particular import- 
ance. Whether rascals are wrestling over the carcass or not is not to 
our purpose. The question is whether this canal company has a legal 
or an equitable claim to these lands. 

Mr. HOAR. My friend will pardon me. In one of the letters read, 
signed ‘‘ Jumes K. Redington,” is this: 

I think, under all the circumstances of the case, you should send me, say, 
$250 retainer, and give me a contingent interest in the claim. 


Mr. PALMER. I would ask the Senator what pertinence that has 
to the debate. 

Mr. HOAR. Very great pertinence. The question between him 
and me, not personally, of course, but the information which I get is 
that the persons who piled up these claims on these lands are not gen- 


uine homesteaders, but they are men who were procured to go there 
and make claims on the lands by a firm in Washington who were to 
have a contingent interest in the result, hoping that Congress would 
treat these persons as genuine homesteaders when they were really men 
who were sent on for the purpose of making claims, 

There are found in the Interior Department forms of contract show- 
ing that these men who went on there had made arrangements to con- 
vey a quarter part of their interest, which arrangements required them 
under our homestead law to commit perjury in order to complete their 
entries, because they must depose that they have not made any such 
agreement. The Senator shows or the affidavit which he has caused 
to be read shows that there were sixteen of those contracts found in the 
office of this firm, and one particular contract produced here this man 
says is not genuine; but my proposition is, suppose that to be all true 
or not true, here are these records in which these people swear to the 
soupent and it seems to me that it is a very important matter for 
us to know whether they are genuine or not. 

Mr. PALMER. Ishould answer the Senator in regard to that in 
this way, that I am not fighting the rights of the canal company. I 
am not particularly fighting for the rights of the homesteaders. Iam 
fighting tor the exclusion of any such confirmation in this bill as pro- 
posed by these different amendments, and I think I have shown that 
they have sought by indirection, first by allowing time to elapse when 
they knew their title from other causes was invalid, which I shall show 
further one, and then when the Ontonagon and Brulé Company had 
the right conferred on it, have sought by indirect measures in legisla- 
tion to have their title confirmed and in every insidious way. I have 
nodoubtthatevery land bill thathas been introduced eitherin the House 
or in the Senate is known within twenty-four hours by the agentsof the 
canal company in this city. I have no doubt but what each bill is fol- 
lowed through the committees. I have no doubt that when it comes 
into the Senate they know the way to submit amendments that will go 
to the committee, or whether they would like to have them appended 
in open session. 

The amendments that have been introduced here should have been 
referred to the committee, where they should have been considered 
properly, and we should have hada report from the committee. There 
was nothing of the kind. They lay on the table. If some watchfal 
eye had not been fixed upon them they might have been slipped through 
without debate, and there would have been hardly a Senator here, 
unless it had been those who had been inspired by the canal company, 
who would have known their effect. 

I am contending against the adoption of any amendment of this kind 
upon this bill. Iam perfectly willing to have equal and exact justice 
conceded to the canal company, but I say that a sweeping amendment 
of this kind, on a bill of this nature, is not an amendment which should 
be considered here. š 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask another question? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. i 

Mr. HOAR. Is not the Senator aware that the late Secretary of the 
Interior, now a Senator in this body, caused to be printed and gave no- 
tice of the proposed amendment some weeks ago? How can the Sen- 
ator say it was sought to be put through without consideration ? 

Mr. PALMER. I say just as I said before, and I will venture—— 

Mr. HOAR. It was printed by order of the Senate. 

Mr. PALMER. I venture, if a poll of the Senate could be taken, it 
would appear that the greater number of Senators never knew of that 
amendment until it came up for discussion. Idid not know it myself, 
and I had considerable interest in it, until it was called to my atten- 
tion. There are thousands ofamendments put on our tables that a great 
many Senators do not read, particularly we of young service. 

Mr. HOAR. What should have been done? 

Mr. PALMER. Itshould have been referred to the committee. It 
was known that that railroad forfeiture bill was in the committee. 

Mr. HOAR. Was it not referred to the committee when introduced 
by Mr. TELLER? 

Mr. PALMER. I understand not. I understand it was never con- 
sidered by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CuLtom in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Michigan desire the further reading of the papers sent up? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, sir; I think that is only fair to a gentleman 
who was attacked on the floor of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading will proceed. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading, as follows: 


MATHEWS TO REDINGTON, 
[Original filed in Department December 3, 1835, as Exhibit B.] 
MARQUETTE, L. S., Micw., May 20, 1884, 
Dear Stem: Your favor of —— instant received. jt 
I called several times to see you before leaving your city last month, for the pur- 
pose of having an interview, but was unsuccessful in each instance. I wanted 
qoute aid me in arriving at some conclusion as to what is best to do with our 
t Ste. Maric Porterfield case. What is youradvice inthe premises? Would 
like to hear you before that Public Lands Committee, 
Respectfully, 


James K. REDINGTON, Esq., 
Washington, D. 0. 


A. MATHEWS, 


a appeal for me. I have no money, but will make any 
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COLLIER TO HILL, 
[Filed in Department December 3, 1885, as Exhibit C.] 
Iros RIVER, July 6,1883. 
DEAR Simm: Inclosed please find declaratory statement which I would have you 


arrangement you propose 
to secure you your pay, if you feel disposed to do so, It is a valuable piece of 
land, Please let me know by return mail if you can do anything for me. 
= fd JOSEPH COLLIER, 
Iron River, Marquetle County, Michigan. 
Hux, 


0. kó 
Attorney KA Washington, D. C. 


W. 


WaåsHrxerToN, D. C., July 10,1883. 

DEAR Sm: Your fayor of the 6th instant relative to application to file declara- 
tory statement on-E. į SE. į section 18, and W.} SW.} section 17, township 42, 
range 35, has been duly received. y 

Whe have no. clients whose claims conflict with yours,and if you desire it we 
will undertake your ae for one fs $500, ipeyabes upon nce nd rT ing you 
the land, or a proportionate share for securing you any ion o 

We moe Horewith an appeal signed by us, as your attorneys, which should be 
immediately filed in the register's office at Marquette. It should bein the Mar- 
quette office by July 22 at the very latest. i 

We also inclose a contract. Sign it. have it witnessed, send to us, and we will 

your case prompt and careful attention. If not too much trouble, take the 

closed papers to John B. Weimer, esq., Iron River, who will see that they are 
all properly attended to. 

We return the declaratory statement attached to the appeal. 

Promptly advise ra of what to do, 

STE REDINGTON & HILL. 
Josep COLLIER, Esq. Z 
Iron River, Michigan. 
COPY OF CONTRACT. 
[Filed in Department, December 3, 1885, as Exhibit E.] 


In consideration of services performed and to be performed by Redington & 


roceedings at law, 
Given under uy hand at Iron River, in the State of Michigan, this 14th day 
of July, A. D. 7 e 
JOSEPH X CULLIER. 
mark, 
Signed in presence of : 
Some B. WEIMER, 
Joun HANSEN. 
COPY OF LETTER OF WEIMER TO REDINGTON & HILL, 
[Filed in Department, December 3, 1985, as Exhibit F.] 
Tron River, MICH., July 14, 1883. 
GENTLEMEN : Mr. om a Cullier’s agreement is herewith inclosed. I have 
this day forwarded his D. S. and be tn made by you to the register at Mar- 
quette, hoping everyt.’ ig will be right. 
Let me hear from you in regard to this individual case, so I can show or give 
it to Joseph Cullier, , 
Respectfully, 


Messrs. REDINGTON & HILL. 


JOHN B. WEIMER. 


Disraicr or COLUNBIA, Ciy of Washington, ss: 
I, James K. Redington, be first duly sworn, depose and say that the co 
respondence and ae Tead 17m debate inthe Senate of the United States on the 
day of Apri while Senate bill 1430 was under consideration, are 
filed in the office of the Secretary of the Interior in the 


case the plaintiff, Weimer, was represented by Hon. Joseph E. McDonald, late 
E the State of Indiana, and myself; and that during oe 
ment of said case before the Secretary, on or about the 25th day of October, 
, the said papers were produced and read by counsel for Ross, 

The paper then uunaia i and read purporting to be a contract between one 
John Rutter and the firm of Redington & Hill I seen at an earlier date. It 
had been previously read by counsel for Ross before the Public Lands Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, where I denounced it as fictitious and manu- 
factured for the yor of injuring the claims of settlers, and at the same time 
filed with the said committee an affidavit declaring that no such contract had 
ever existed and that I had never before heard of any such man. I now again 
declare that no such contract was ever held by, offered to, or tendered the firm 
of Redington & Hill or myself, or,so far as I know, Mr. Hill; that no such con- 
tract was ever acce by us or was ever for a moment in our possession, and 
that if any such man as John Rutter exists and he signed the paper in question, 
it was done without our procurement or consent, and, as I believe and aver, sim- 
ply for use in discrediting the claims of bona fide settlers on these lands, The 
paper itself, however, has never been p: or attempted to be proved by the 
oath of any one in any ng, or at any time or place, 

As to the ndence produced and read at such hearing between W. O. 
Hill and one A. Matthews, and repeated in the debate of the Senate on the 25th 
of April, 1885, its gtr at such hearing was a complete surprise to both 
Mr. McDonald and myself. I had no fede knowledge of its existence, and- 
at first believed the letters to be forgeries. Upon close tion of the orig- 
inals, however, I became convinced thatthey were genuine. I so told Mr. Me- 
Donald, and we thereupon call upon Mr, Hill (with whom I had then long since 
severed all business relations) Sats pout poten He did not deny the genn- 
ineness of the letters, and Mr. Mi and myself thereupon announced our 
intention of entirely ip soap from the whole line of cases unless every 
remaining interest of the said Hill in the matter was absolutely and entirely 
released and surrendered. p 

The result was his absolute withdrawal from the cases and the assignment for 
value, of all his interest in the contracts, which said contracts covered nothing 
but money fees for services performed or to be performed. So far as my name 
in any way appears in such correspondence, and so far as any letters written b; 
me are concerned, there is not a word or syllable connecting me with any suc 
contracts except as declining to haveanything to do with and returning sundry 


of them to claimants. The letter of May 26, 1884, from me to Matthews, related 
to a controversy ing land at least 200 miles from the lands here in question, 
and had nothing whatever to do with any claim or claims arising under either 
the ption or homestead laws, and as the retainer called for was never 
paid, I never appeared for him in that case, nor indeed in any other case, so far 
as I now recollect, in my life. 

I further depose and say that in answer to the ex parle papers, so read by 
counsel, I filed in the Interior Department, December 3, 1885, an afidavit, copy 
of which accompanies this deposition, which afidavit is now on file therein, and 
which has never, to my knowledge, been since in any way denied. 

I further depose and say that the partnership between myself and W. C. Hill 
only continued about seven months; that since the dissolution of said firm on 
the 5th day of November, 1883, the said Hill has had no connection with the 
cases in question whatever as an attorney, I having exelnsive charge thereof 
so far as he was concerned, and that since about the 25th day of October, 1835, 
he has had no interest whatever in or about the matter, 

I further depose and say that the settlers in question are now and since the 
dissolution of the said firm of Redington & Hill have been represented solely 
and entirely, in the Department, the courts, and Congress, by the firm of MeDon- 
ald, Bright & Fay, composed of Hon. Joseph E. McDonald, Richard J. Bright, 
and John ©, Fay, and by this deponent. We jointly ca ord for such claimants 
in the Department, the courts of the United States, and, so far as necessary to 
protect the interests of our clients, in Congress, We so appear for ninety-two 
actual settlers, only ten of whom conflict with selections made by the canal eom- 
pany, the balance being opposed by the railroad and private entry claimants. 
All these cases, except the ten against the canal company, so far as applying to 
odd sections, have been practically decided in favor of the settlers by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in his decision of January 6, 1888, in the case of Wakefield 
vs. Cutter ef al. The cases we represent are s sinall portion of the actual set- 
tlers understood to be located on these railroad lands, the balance being unrep- 
resented by counsel. 

I further depose and say that in my entire experience ab the bar, covering a 
practice of some thirteen rs in land matters, J have never had a contract or 
an interest in a contract affecting in any way the land claimed by any pre-emp- 
tion or homestead settler, although repea‘ediy offered tnem from various parts 
of the country; that I have persistently refused to accept c:ses on such terms, 
and have advised scores and perhaps hundreds of settlers that such contracts 
were prohibited by law; that I never had and havenot now, either individually 
or asa member of the late firm of Redington & Hill, or otherwise, any contract 
with any settler in the State of Michigan or else where of this character or of any 
character except for the payment or a Jair n oney fee for services to be fairly 
rendered; and that to the best of my inform tion and belief no settler on the 
Ontonagon and Brulé lands so called, in the State of Michigan, has any such 
contract with any person or persons whomsoever. 

I further depose and say that neither asan individual norasa memberof the late 
firm did I ever procure or induce a singlesettler to settle upon these lands; that 
I never had an agent oragentsto His rg as ree among these settlers forany pur- 
pose whatever, nor did said firm; that I have discouraged rather than encour- 
aged settlements on these lands, but that whenever consulted by such settlers I 
have honestly expressed my opinion as to the legal status of these lands and 
have not hesitated and shall not hesitate to accept employment from settlers in 
this vicinity; and, thus employed, I shall defend their rights to the best of my 
ability, ina legitimate manner, wherever assailed, 

In respect to the correspondence between said Hill and said Matthews, all of 
which was prior to the organization of the late firm of Redington & Hill, I de- 
pose and say that although discreditable, to say the least, to the parties them- 
selves, if ought not, in my judgment, to prejudice the rights of bona fide set- 
tlers resi on these lands, nor be used to the injury of those, myself in- 
eluded, who no connection therewith and repudiated the same as soon as it 


was disco’ 
JAMES K. REDINGTON. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of April, 1883. 

[SEAL., JOHN T. ARMS, 

F Notary Public. 

Mr. PALMER (exhibiting a map of the upper peninsula. of Michi- 
gan, showing selections by the canal company colored in red). Mr. 
President, the history of this canal grant and selection was pretty well 
recited yesterday by the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. Hoar], but 
I should like—because ocular demonstration is sometimes very health- 
fal—Senators to observe how these selections were made. ‘The first 
grant of 1865 of 200,000 acres was to be taken nearest the canal in a 
compact form. There are at least in that first grant 100,000 acres or 
more between part of the selections and the canal itself, showing that 
they had gone away from the canal and selected lands more remote, 
because they were more valuable. 

Why did they doit? It isa well-known fact—I know it myself, 
for I have been over the ground—that this was regarded forty years ago, 
and is so displayed upon Foster and Whitney’s map, as mineral land. 
Here was the t Minnesota mine, which was the paragon of all cop- 
per mines until the Calumet and Hecla were discovered. There was 
the Toltec, and there were a great many others that I have now for- 
gotten the names of. Lake Agogebic was surrounded by mines, but 
the copper mining there was not successful with the exception of the 
Minnesota mine, and that ‘‘petered out,” to use a technical phrase in 
mining. 

But on Foster and Whitney’s map all of this land, flecked over by 
the selections of the canal company, is put down as mineral land. In 
the act granting the lands to the canal company all lands that were 
designated as mineral, whether they were mineral or not, were ex- 
cluded. Notwithstanding that they went on, and in direct violation 
of the law located the lands as you see on the map. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Are those lands designated on the United States 
maps and surveys as mineral lands? 

Mr. PALMER. They are. Foster and Whitney’s map is the great 
map of the Lake Superior region, also Pumpelly’s, who was the geol- 
ogist of the State of Michigan. The map before me shows the trap- 
rock belt containing copper, extending beyond the extreme end of Kee- 
wenaw Point down to the Montreal River, the western boundary of 
Michigan. That was undoubtedly the reason why they took the land 
there instead of in a compact form near the canal, just as remotely 
from it as they possibly could, because it covered these copper mines, 

Mr. HARRIS. That you say was not authorized by the act? 


1888. 
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Mr. PALMER. It was expressly prohibited. In other words, no 
mineral lands were to be taken. These were known as mineral lands. 

Mr. HARRIS. That was in the act? 

Mr. PALMER. ‘That was in the act. 

Mr. HARRIS. As I understand the Senator, they made these loca- 
tions on mineral lands. 

Mr. PALMER. Contrary to law. Iwill read the act. This is sec- 
tion 2 of the act of March 3, 1865: 

And be it further enacted, That there be, and hereby is, granted to the said State 
of Michigan, for the purpose of aiding said State in constructing and complet- 
ing a harbor and ship-canal to connect the waters of Lake Superior with the 
waters of Portage Lake, 200,000 acres of public lands, to be selected in subdi- 
visions agreeably to the United States survey, by an nt or agents appointed 
by the governor of said State, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, from any lands in the upper peninsula of said State, subject to private 
entry: Provided, That said PER AEN shall be made from alternate and odd- 
numbered sections of land nearest the location of said canal, 

Mr. DAWES.. That was the first 200,000 acres that were located. 
Will you indicate where? 

Mr. PALMER. ‘There were about 100,000. acres located nearest the 
canal. Then they went further west and located 100,000acres, leaving a 
hiatus of over 100,000 acres between the last 100,000 acres and the canal. 

I will continue reading from the act: 


Provided, That said selections shall be made from alternate and odd-numbered 
sections of land nearest the location of said canal in said upper peninsula, not 
qaerwiso appropuatod, and not from lands designated by the United States as 

‘mine — 


Tt does not say ‘‘not from mineral lands,” but ‘‘Jands designated as 
mineral.’? ; 

Mr. COCKRELL. The question is, were any lands in that region 
designated by the United States as mineral? 

Mr. PALMER. I understand they were. 
little later. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. Allow me to suggest that I think my col- 
league is mistaken in that regard. No lands in Michigan have ever 
been held by the Governmentas minerallands. The geological survey 
shows that the State has made that distinction, but the United States 
has never held any lands in Michigan from sale on account of their 
being mineral. 

Mr, PALMER. As I grow older I have learned not to be positive, 
and I shall take further time to post myself on that, so that I can speak 
authoritatively. 

Mr. DAWES. Now, have you the second act? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes,sir. I will get down to thatinamoment. I 
go on with the proviso of the act of 1865: 


in said upper peninsula, not otherwise appropriated, and not from lands desig- 
nated by the United States as “ mineral” before the passage of this act, nor from 
lands to which the rights of pre-emption or homestead have attached. 


July 3, 1886, Congress passed another act, granting to the State an 
additional amount of 200,000 acres, to be selected, 150,000 from alter- 
nate odd and 50,000 from even numbered sections in the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, ‘“‘not mineral,” and to which pre-emption and home- 
stead rights had not attached, said additional grant to inure to the 
said Portage Lake and Lake Superior Canal Company. 

Now, we shall see how the General Government—— 

Mr. DAWES. In this connection will the Senator add that the lands 
in question are in the second appropriation and not in the first? Is 
not that so? < 

Mr. PALMER. Really I can not say; I sball not be positive. Ido 
not want to say anything that I shall be corrected on hereafter. That 
is another question, however, I will say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, that I shall be prepared to answer the next time we meet. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator understand that these 15,000 acres 
are in the second grant or in the first? 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator does not speak loud enough for me to 
hear him. j 

Mr. DAWES. Doesthe Senator himself understand thatthe 15,000 
acres here alluded to are in the second grant and not in the first? 

Mr. PALMER. Idonotknow, sir, but I understand that itis claimed 
that these acts should be construed together; being in pari materia. Is 
that the correct phrase? I would ask the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. DAWES. The phrase may be correct. The application may be 


We shall come to that a 


different. 
Mr. PALMER. I merely stated what I understood. 
Mr. DAWES. Yes. 


Mr. PALMER. Iwill read from the Land Office report of 1886 while 
we are on that question: 
The ship-canal company selected 68,647.47 acres which were embraced in said 


offering, and it not appearing from an examination of the tract-books that the 
same had been offe: as mineral they were approved to the State for its ben- 


efit. 

Recapitulating the result of theadjustment of the grant of 1865, it appears: 

TOR a the company did not select any lands but such as were subject to 
private entry. 

Second. That, taking all the lands selected and approved, it selected 98,712.77 
ate aula were not at date of selection the vacant lands nearest the location 
of the canal. 


If the Senator from Missouri will listen to the paragraph Iam about 
to read it will give him the information he desires: 


Third. That it selected 68,617.47 acres which had been proclaimed and offered 
as mineral prior to the passage of the granting act. 

Fourth. That it selected 56,916.57 acres of non-mineral lands which were not 
at date of selection the vacant lande nearest the location of the canal. 


In giving my views upon the bill under consideration I will first refer to the 
lands embraced in the offering of 1851. 

The act of 1865 excluded from the grant made thereby all Jands designated by 
the United States as “mineral” before the passe of said act, 

Whether or not the lands selected under the grant actually contained mineral 
was not mate: If they had been designated by the United States as mineral 
prior to the passage of the granting act they were not subject to selection. 

After the of the act of 1847, thia office, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, decided to treat as mineral the lands covered by 
leases, permits, or titles of oceupancy—those which the legal officers should be 
satisfied from any source were of that character, and those which might be re- 
ported by the mineral agent or geologist. 

The act of September 26, 1850, made the mineral Jands subject to sale andentry 
in the same manner and at the same minimum price as other public lands, but 
the distinction between the mineral and non-mineral lands was maintained 
by this office. The lands supposed to contain mineral were offered as such in 
1851. The unoffered non-mineral lands were offered in 1853.. The letter trans- 
mitting to the local officers a list of the lands embraced in the offering of 1853 
distinctly states that such lands were not offered in 1851 because they were nob 
mineral lands aceording to the reports. The offering of 1851, according to the 
proclamation, SOTADA lands formerly covered by mineral leases and permits, 
andiands which had been reported as mineral by the geologist. 

The proclaiming and offering of these Itnds at public sale as mineral lands, 
taken in connection with the instructions in the premises, was clearly a desig- 
nation by the United States as mineral. Having been so designated, they were 
not subject to selection under the canal grant. 

According to the sworn testimony of its president, the Lake Superior Ship- 
Canal Railway and Iron Company, successor to the Portage Lake and Lake 
Superior Ship-Canal Company, does, or did in 1884, still own the lands in ques- 
tion, and, in my opinion, a suit should be instituted against said company to 
vacate and set aside the certification made to the State in 1968, so far as the same 
includes lands embraced in the offering of 1851, amounting to 68,647.47 acres, 

The question is different, however, as to the lands which were not at date of 
selection the lands nearest the location of the canal. 


I think that that is an answer to the question of the Senator from 
Missouri whether they were designated as mineral lands. Further, 
this is in the report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office for 
1886, on page 35: 

Lands which had been designated by the United States as ‘‘mineral" prior 
to March 3, 1865, were excluded from the grant of lands made by act of Congress 
of that date for the Portage Lakeand Lake Superior Ship-Canal. Notwith- 
standing this express exception in the granting act upward of 68,000 acres which 
had been designated by the United States as mineral before March 3, 1865, in- 
eluding some of the most valuable lands in the copper range of the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, were certified and approved by this Department for the benefit 
of the ship-canal company. Suit was recommended by this office June 9, 1886, 
to recover said mineral lands to the United States. 


Mr. President, it was a matter of public notoriety that all that land 
in the west part of the selection was mineral land. Iknewit in 1845, 
I heiped to hoe potatoes in 1845, I have no doubt, upon one of those 
sections, where my father had a mine located under the old permit 
system. Ifwas notorious and a great many mines that promised fairly 
were opened there, many millions of money expended, and, as I said 
before, the Minnesota mine, which was the paragon of all copper mines 
until the Calumet and Hecla came up, was in that locality. 

So there was undoubtedly a deliberate design on their part to get hold 
of mineral lands and they violated the law. How were they to accom- 
plish that? ‘This is all a matter of evidence, and tesfimony was given 
before a House committee on this subject: x 

The reason why the law was thus violated is apparet from a— 

I now read from the report in the matter of the investigation of the 
Portage Lake and Lake Superior Ship-Canal before the Committee-on 
Public Lands of the House of Representatives: 


‘The reason why the law was thus violated is apparent from a bare inspection 
of the Foster and Whitney map, and the map made by Professor Pumpelly ac- 
companying his official report to the State of Michigan, which was exhibited to 
the committee, Both of these maps show: the copper belt, or the trap rock 
within which the copper was supposed to lie, extending from the extreme end 
of Keweenaw Point southwest to the Montreal River. 


I know that has always been regarded as the mineral helt. 


The selections made under the act of 1865 were intended to cover this entire 
belt, and were made to fit it as closely as a glove to the hand. The map of the 
canal selections is almosta reproduction of the copper belt, as shown by these 
other maps. The obvious intent was to appropriate this entire copper belt, and 
to do this it was found necessary to leave out of the selections 108,000 acres in- 
cluded in the granting act, and to take in a like quantity not included within 
the descriptive terms of the grant. 


Now, how was it accomplished? | 
‘This was accomplished by securing the removal of Edwards, the then registe 
who refused to corruptly act as a tool of the company— i 


I am now reading from a brief filed with the Committee on Public 
Lands of the House of Representatives, Forty-eighth Congress— 


and the appointment of Ambrose Campbell, who administered the office after 
his appointment omega Kl their interest and in the interest of other corrupt 
combinations. John F. Driggs, then member of Congress from that district, was 
attempting to carry some 11,000 acres of land for his own benefit, without paying 
the Government for it. The lands had been marked to his name upon the plat- 
books. He was unable to raise the money, and made arrangements with the 
company by which the lands were to be marked off to them, and they were to 
carry them for the benefit of Driggs until such time as he could raise the requisite 
amount to complete the purchase, 

Edwards ref to bea party to this arrangement. Driggs and Avery, pres- 
ident of the canal company, then conspired to secure his removal and the ap- 
pointment of Campbell. This was accomplished. The canal company there- 
upon secu: the approval of their illegal list. The 11,000 acres of land were 
marked up to the canal company, and were by them carried for Driggs for some 
three years—until 1871—when the money to complete their purchase was ad- 
vanced by one Sage, to whom the certificates issued. Driggs realized some 
$40,000 out of the transaction, and the canal company secured a list of its illegal 
selections. The whole transaction, as above stated, is shownin the testimony. 


And here the names and pages are given wherein this appears in evi- 
dence. That is the way they got the land in violation of the law. 
Now let us see what they gave. It is claimed that they have an 
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equitable right to this land. Let ussee how they carried out their part 
of the contract, the consideration. This is from the report by Mr. Hen- 
ley, from the Committee on Public Lands of the House of Representa- 
tives, March 5, 1884, entitled ‘‘ Forfeited lands ın Michigan:’’ 

It will also be observed that the company was required by the granting act to 
construct a breakwater, harbor, and ship-canal at least 13 feet in depth, and that 
by section 5 of the act of 1865, if the work was not ‘completed’ within two 
years (afterwards extended to December 1, 1873), the lands thereby granted 
should * revert to the United States,” 

It is satisfactorily shown to your committee that no sufficient harbor or break- 
water has ever been constructed, and that all that has ever been done by the 
company or its successors to earn this grant was to build a canal about 2 miles 
in len: connecting Portage Lake with Lake Superior, and at one end thereof 
build two piers some 600 feet in length, extending intothe lake, Even this work 
was not reported as having been done until June 25, 1875, over eighteen months 
after the right of forfeiture had accrued under theextendingacts. (Governor's 
certificate, appendix to Canal History. pages 73,74.) < 

It still further SORORIS, from the official records of the office of the Chief of 
Engineers, in the War Department, that the said canal had not up to 1879 been 
completed in the manner required by the act, particularly as to the depth of 
water required, actual soundings in that year by the Government engineers 
showing an average of much less than 13 feet. Your committee has no infor- 
mation that any work has been done upon the canal since that date. 

December 16, 1879, Maj. Henry M. Robert, of the Engineer Corps, United 
States Army, reported as follows upon this subject: 

“I do not think the entrance to the canal can be said to be completed until 
the piers are extended to a depth of water equal to that which is considered 
necessary at the harbors constructed directly by the United States. If this were 
done a great deal of the difficulty experienced in entering the canal would dis- 
appear, Itis not to be expected that a vessel can be easily steered in rough wa- 
ter when its keel almost touches bottom. This lack of depth of water at the 
head of the canal is, in my judgment, the greatest difficulty at this point, and 
the remedy is for the canal company to‘complete the work, to aid which the 
United States donated 400,000 acres of land.” 

From all the foregoing, your committee find that these selections were mainly, 
if not wholly, made contrary to the provisions of law; that the company, dur- 
ing the period allowed before forfeiture, had not performed the work required ; 
that it Esi never constructed any sufficient harbor or breakwater ; that the 
canal itself, as finally finished, was not “completed ” and never has been com- 
pleted as prescribed by the granting act; and that the company has no equities 
entitling it to favorable consideration, Your committee are accordingly of 
opinion that no act confirming these selections should be passed. 

I do not know that I can dilate much further for the delectation of 
the Senate on this subject. I will only say that the company either 
have a legal or an equitable claim. Far be it from me to try to take 
away a single right from them. But I contend thatif they want a con- 
firmation of this title, if it can not be adjudicated, if they require re- 
lief from the United States, they should come in here and ask for it by 
a direct bill and not seek to get it by indirectiox. 

There were some remarks made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Hoar] yesterday, to which I desire to refer. He said: 

As I understand it, purchasers in good faith have gone in and settled upon 

ese lands, 

I do not think there is a settler there who has purchased from the 
canal company. 

He said: 

There are villages, churches, schools, and stores on them. 

I do not think there is a single village, church, school, or store on 
the tract; but, as Isaid before, Iam not going to be too positive. That 
is my information at the present time. The Senator also said: 

But, Mr. President, there is a formidable opposition here, and I understand 
that that opposition comes from a single source. A company of speculators 
dwelling in the city of Washington. 

I was not aware that I was included in that category. It seems the 
opposition chiefly comes from me. I think that I represent the people 
of the State of Michigan on this question who do not wish anything 
unfair done to the canal company, but who do wish that this thing 
should be divested of all contingent questions and settled upon its 
merits. The great difficulty with this question is that Senators seem 
to try to confuse it with a thousand collateral questions. Now, here 
is the grave-yard episode. ‘That grave-yard is on none of these lands. 
That grave-yard I have specific information in to. 

On page 3509 of the RECORD there is the affidavit of Thomas Lux- 
more in regard to the village of Iron River, and it would be made to 
appear that that was on one of the selections of the canal company. It 
is an even section, Mr. President, on land never claimed by the canal 
company, entered by D. C. and Alexander Mackinnon in 1878 or 1879, 
located with supreme court warrants as private cash entry. Another 
is Jerome B. Schwartz, who makes an affidavit in regard to Crystal 
Falls. The town site of Crystal Falls was located asa private cash en- 
try, never belonged to the canal company, and was never questioned as 
to title. The grave-yard was on section 24, an even section, a half 
mile from the village of Iron River, and was entered by John McDonald. 
It was patented to him in 1883, and 10 acres were sold to Iron River 
village for cemetery purposes. It was alwaysopen to cash entry, as de- 
termined by Secretary Lamar in the case of Picard vs. Cammin. 

What I contend is that this subject should be considered independent 
of any collateral question. I am sure that I am willing to treat the 
canal company fairly, but I do object most decidedly to this nebulous 
legislation; I object to voting upon a question of fact regarding which 
we are ignorant, and which from the very nature of the case we must 
remain ın ignorance of until it is reported by some special or general 
committee who have examined the case. 

The people of our country are watching this kind of legislation, and 
we are now passing what they consider a beneficent bill for the forfeit- 
ure of railroad land grants, but if we encumber it by absurd condi- 


tions and confirm grants that never had a hundredth part of the meritof 
the railroad grants, they will claim that Ephraim is given to his idols, 
and they must let him alone, 

They will claim that wealth has privileges that poor men have not, 
and I ask the Senate to stamp out this and all similar amendments in 
the interest ofthe people, not only of Michigan but of the United States, 
and give the canal company all the rights they can claim under the 
law, and if there are any equities concede them also, but not to en- 
cumber this bill with amendments of this character. 

Mr. DOLPH obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cuttom in the chair, at 1 o’clock 
and 56 minutes p. m.). Before the Senator proceeds with his remarks, 
the Chair will take occasion to announce that the regular order of busi- 
ness at 2 o’clock will be the Bureau of Animal Industry bill. 

Mr. DOLPH. I should like to inquire before proceeding whether 
the Senator from Michigan intends to ask the Senate to proceed with 
that bill this afternoon. 

oi PALMER. I ask that it be informally laid aside, reserving all 
rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the animal- 
industry bill will be laid aside informally so as to continue with the 
consideration of the pending bill after 2 o’clock. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I do not propose to discuss the pend- 
ing amendment further. I have said all that I deem necessary in re- 
gard to it. 

Referring to the remarks which have just fallen from the lips of the 
Senator from Michigan, I wish to say that from my standpoint I can 
not see how anybody who is disposed to deal fairly and honestly with 
people who have gone into possession of this land ean object to the 
amendment which I have proposed to the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. It simp!y leaves these lands as public lands 
from the date when the State of Michigan released them to the Gen- 
eral Government. But I have desired at some stage of this disenssion 
to submit some general remarks upon the question of the public lands 
and land-grant forfeitures, and as I may not be able to be present to- 
morrow I will take this opportunity to submit them. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Oregon yield to me for a mo- 
ment to make a suggestion? The Senator has expressed a doubt of 
his ability to be present to-morrow, It would seem to me that it might 
be quite well to determine, for the information of all Senators, whether 
the Senate will be in session to-morrow; and I should like, with his 
permission, to move that when the Senate adjourn to-day it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

Mr. DOLPH. I give way for that motion. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. HOAR. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to 
meet on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Massachusetts 
moves that when theSenate adjourn to-day it be to meet on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for 
the purpose of aiding in the constructiog of railroads, and for other pur- 


poses, 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr, President, it has been freely charged upon this 
floor and else where that the Republican party is responsible for the land- 
grant policy, and that under its administration the public lands were 
squandered. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Kenna], in his 
speech recently upon the President’s message, went out of his way, as 
it appeared to me, to repeat the charge, and the distinguished states- 
man who presides over the deliberations of the legislative body which 
meets at the other end of this Capitol, in an article published in the | 
Forum for October Jast, thus formulated the charges: 


The foundationsof the existing system, under which immense landed estates 
have been acquired by foreign and domestic corporations and syndicates, were 
laid by the Republican party, and the fraudulent practices which have despoiled 
the public domain of its most fertile and valuable sections were begun and con- 
tinued while Republican officials alone were charged with the duty of enforcing 
the laws and protecting the interests of the Governmentand people. Even now, 
when the magnitude of the evil is almost universally recognized, and the de- 
mand for immediate reform is urgently pressed by the homeless labor of the 
country, the Republican Senate either refuses to act at all or proceeds slowly 
and reluctantly to the consideration of the subject. On the other hand, the 
Democratic House has been earnest and active in its efforts to secure such 
changes in the laws as will dedicate the public lands to actual settlers under the 
homestead law, and has even gone so as to amend its rules in order to give 
such measures preference over other business. 

It has d bills forfeiting and restoring to the Government, for the benefit 
of actual settlers, more than 100,000,000 acres of land, only a part of which has 
been concurred in by the Senate; and it has and sent to the Senate a bill 
to repeal the timber-culture, pre-emption, and desert-land laws, under which 
most of the great frauds were committed. The course of the Interior Depart- 
mentunder the direction of the Democratic Secretary and Commissioner of the 
Land Office is familiar to the country, and need not be commented upon here, 
It has been uniformly in the interest of a faithful and honest administration 
of the law in aspirit of friendship for the bona fide settler and claimant and hos- 
tility to the fraudulent adventurer and speculator. 


Mr. DOLPH. These are amazing statements to come from such a 
source. There is nota charge here made, directly or indirectly, against 
the Republican party or against the Senate that is not contradicted by 
facts so recent that the merest tyro in our history should be familiar 
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with them; and the settlers upon the public domain in the public- 
land States will never be made to believe that the administration of the 
public-land laws under the late Commissioner of the General Land Office 
was in their interest. 

The existing system here referred to, under which it is alleged that 
the foundations have been laid for large landed estates in foreign and 
domestic corporations, if it means anything, means the land-grant pol- 
icy, and the charge is in substance that the Republican party is respon- 
sible for that policy. The writer then proceeds to charge that while 
the House of Representatives have been earnest and active for the re- 
form of the land laws the Republican Senate has either acted reluct- 
antly or refused to act at all. 

I propose to examine these charges and to contrast the history of 
the administration of the public-land laws under Republican rule with 
the history of their administration by the Democratic party, both prior 
to March 4, 1861, and since March 4, 1885; and I am willing that the 
parties should be judged by the record they have made. 

In a speech in the Senate on the 3d of July, 1884, upon the bill to 
forfeit the unearned land grant to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 
Company, I reviewed the legislation concerning the public lands and the 
origin and history of the land-grant policy. My then colleague in the 
Senate had previously made a speech in which he had substantially 
made the charges repeated by Mr. CARLISLE, and had said that for a 
period of sixty years prior to 1861 the public lands were regarded as a 
sacred trust and administered in the interest of the people. Answer- 
ing this statement I then said: 

Ihave been curious enough to trace to some extent the origin and history of 
the land-grant policy and the history of legislation concerning the public lands 
to see what grounds exist for the claim that up to 1861 the public lands were 
“regarded as a sacred trust and were administered in the interest of the peo- 
ple,” and I assert without fear of successful contradiction that an examination 
of the history of Congressional legislation concerning the public lands will show 
that the administration of the public domain by the Republican y, as com- 

with any previous administration, has been wise and judicious, in the in- 

of the settlers and of the public, and has been free from most of the 
mistakes and abuses which are to be found in the administration of the public 
lands during almost every previous administration. 

The first act of Congress providing for the disposition of the public lands was 
an act of the Continental Congress, passed August 14,1776, offering to receive 
and make citizens of deserters from the British army,and tendering each de- 
serter fifty acres of unappropriated land in some one of the States. And from 
that date for a paa of three-quarters of a century, running through the stat- 
utes of the United States is a series of laws, probably a thousand in number, 
authorizing the disposition of the public domain other than for cash, or by pre- 
emption or homestead methods, including donations to States and to associa- 
tions and persons for a great variety of objects. 


I find in what is known as the report of the public-land commission the fol- 
lowing table, showing the disposition of the public domain prior to June 30, 


“The disposition of the public domain from its origin to June 30, 1880, is esti- 
mated at 547,754,483 acres, partially accounted for under the following items: 


Acres. 
Cash sales, which include pre-emptions, etc.,and probably 30,000,- 
000 or more acres accounted for under other aets, and commuta- 
tion of homesteads, from establishment of land system to June 
"H iiaeia SIE SNN IESER TE EA ES EREN EN NA T . 169, 832, 564.61 
Donation acts, Florida, Oregon, Washington. and New Mexico... 3, 084, 


land grants patented.. 45, 
Canal WARM Sco EA . 4, 424, 06 
Military wagon-road grants.. 1,301, 47 
Mineral lands sold since 1866.......scssccssessessesecsessnsseccssenenneceenes ae 148, l4 


Hom 3,000,000 (estimated) acres of whi com- 
muted and carried into cash sales above.. sesse 55, 667, 


rf 
RESES BES 


%5 

Scrips enumerated... 44 

Coal lands............. i, 10, 2 

Stone and timber acts of 1878..... a 20, 77 

Swamp and overflowed lands to States, selected or patente . 69,206, 06 

Graduation act of 1854.......s.sssssee. atest PAI MN EEES PE EAA BLIA seiis 25, 696, 419.73 
Schools, seminaries, and agricultural colleges: Acres. Acres, 


Sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections, for schools 
Seminaries and universities................ 
Agricultural colleges, land in place.... 


Withdrawn or patented...............0 
Area heid under timber-culture act. 
Desert-land act...........+ 


“And various amounts disposed of under special acts, to be found in the Stat- 
utes at Large.” 

It was many years before the experience of the Government in pee. be to 
dispose of the public lands led to the adoption of an efficient system, Instead 
of the laws being administered in the interest of the settler the policy of the 
Government for many years was to prevent entries upon the public lands until 
after their sale by the Government. 

I quote the following from an article upon the public lands of the United 
States in a work recently published: 

“Meanwhile a new difficulty was to be met, and force was necessary. Galla- 
tin s in his correspondence with Jefferson that from 1783 to 1786 immigra- 
tion into the territory north of the Ohio was encouraged by the peacefulness of 
the Indians, and that a company was kept going up and down the Ohio from 
the Pennsylvania line to Cincinnati burning every cabin and in some instances 
laying down or burning the fences. This operation had to be repeated, and he 
resid of persons whose cabins were burned and settlements destroyed three 

mes. 

In 1785 an unsuccessful attempt was made to dispose of public lands through 
the States. In 1787 power was given to the board of treasury to move about the 
United States and sell surveyed lands at pleasure. By the act of May, 1800,an 
attempt was made to systematize the method of disposing of publie lands. 
Land districts were created and the appointment of registers and receivers was 
provided for. Provision was made for the sale of surveyed lands at publie ven- 
due at not less than $2 per acre, one-fourth of the purchase-money to be paid 
down and one-fourth annually thereafter for three years. Under this system 


excessive purchases were made. The purchasers, or at least a large proportion 
of them, failed to meet the deferred poroen The lands reverted to the Goy- 
ernment incumbered by tenants, Then Congress was flooded with a eer gp 
for relief, and from 1809 to 1824 hardly a year greg without a reliet act, sus- 
pending or mitigating the general eH peat of the law affecting such lands. 

In 1828, under the relief laws, 4,168,941 acres had been relinquished, disc 
ing $13,778,347.37 of debt, and in 1830 the debt was wholly discharged. In 1 
the public lands became an object of wild speculation. In 1834 the sales 
amounted to $4,800,000; in 1835 to $14,700,000, and in 1836 to $24,800,000. The re- 
ceipts for the lands consisted largely of notes of irresponsible banks. Land 
speculators organized a ** bank,” got it eppolntoa a deposit bank if they could, 
issued notes, borrowed them, and bought land; the notes were deposited, they 
borrowed them again, and so on. . 

In due time the crash came, and nearly all the best lands in the market were 
controlled by companies or single proprietors who had purchased them for pur- 
poses of speculation. Under this state of things it became impossible to restrain 
settlers within the limits ofsurveyed lands, The population pressed beyond the 
surveyed limits to find lands suitable for homes not monopolized by speculators, 
and some measure became necessary to recognize these settlements and to give 
them priority of right. This was the origin of the pre-emption law. Uptothe 
year L440 the privilege of Vis eee was generally conferred by special laws 
ofatemporary nature—relief bills, in fact—applying to a certain class of settlers. 
The pre-emption act of 1541 and supplementary act of 1843 conferred the right 
of pre-emption upon all qualified settlers under the act, but the right of pre-emp- 
tion was confined to surveyed lands, and it was not until 1853 t the right of 
pre-emption was extended to unsurveyed lands, 

From a very early period the public lands after they were ares were sold 
at public sale at dates fixed by law or by the proclamation of the 
the act of March 3, 1803, providing for the disposition of lands belon; 
United States south of the State of Tennessee, the President was authorized to 
make public proclamation of the sales, fixing therein a day or days for the same 
to take place, and such sales were to be made under the direction of the gov- 
ernor oft Mississippi Territory, the surveyor of the lands and the register of the 
land office, the sales to take place where the land offices are “kept.” By the 
act of April 24, 1820, it was provided that the public sales authorized thereby 
should be kept open for two weeks and no longer. No lands could be entered 
at private sale unless they had first been offered at public sale. This method of 
disposing of the public lands was kept up until the Republican party came into 


power. 

It will be seen at once that under this system the choice lands were sure tobe 
Pe by speculators. At the first session of the Thirty-fifth Con Mr. 

row,of Pennsylvania, then a member of the House, introduced into that body 
a bill for the protection of settlers on the public domain, intended to give the 
settler ten years’ preference over the speculator. The bill was as follows: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the lst day of Se ber, A. D. 
no public lands shall be exposed to sale by proclamation of the President un 
the same have been surveyed and the return thereof in the land office for at 
least ten years.” 

The bill was defeated by 78 votes against it to 73 in favor of it, only nine 
Democrats voting for the bill. Again, on the 20th of January, 1859, to the House 
bill reported from the Committee on Public Lands, relating to pre-emptions, Mr, 
Grow, of Peunsylvania, moved to add the following section : 

“ Be it further enacted, That from and after the passage of this act no public 
lands shall be exposed to sale by proclamation of the President unless the same 
shall have been surveyed and the return of such survey duly filed in the land 
office for ten years or more before the sale.” 

The amendment was opposed by the Democratic party, and especially by 
Democrats residing in the Southern States, and a motion was made to refer the 
bill to the Committee of the Whole, a reference that would have been its cer- 
tain defeat. The motion was defeated by a vote of 92 to 90, and the amendment 
carried by yeas 97, nays 81, all the members except one voting against it being 
Democrats. But the bill as amended was defeated by a vote of 96 nays to 91 
yeas, the Republicans voting unanimously for the amendment as they did for 
the bill as amended. Every Southern member except two, Mr. Blair, of Mis- 
souri, and Mr. Henry Winter Davis, of Maryland, voted against the bill as 
amended, Only eight Democrats, all of whom were of the Douglas school, 
voted for the bill. 

On the Ist of February, 1859, House bill 72, to secure homesteads to actual 
saani which had been referred by the House to the Committee on Agricult- 
ure and reported from that committee January 26, 1859, came up for action. A 
motion to lay on the table was lost by a vote of 113 nays to 71 ycas, and the House 
was forced to a direct vote. The bill was then —yeas 120, nays 76; the 
Republicans, without exception, voted solidly for the bill; of the Democrats, 60 
out of 98 voted against it. The bill was defeated in the Senate by Democratic 
opposition without a vote upon its merits. . 

ji he next session, on the 5th of March, 1860, Mr. Lovejoy, from the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, reported the Grow bill, to secure homesteads to actual 
settlers on the public domain, and on the 12th of March, the same year, it was 

—yeas 119, nays 66, the Republicans voting unanimously for the bill, while 
all voting against it were Democrats. 

On the 17th of April, 1860, in the Senate, Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, re- 
ported from the Committee on Public Lands, as a substitute for the Grow home- 
stead bill, which had passed the House, a bill granting homesteads to actual 
settlers at 25 cents an acre. When the bill came up for consideration Mr. Wade 
moved tosubstitute the Grow bill for it, which motion was lost—yeas 26, nays 
31; yeas all Republicans but 3. 

The Johnson bill passed the Senate on the 10th of May. The House refused 
to coneur, and on the 19th of June the conference committees came to an agree- 
ment by which the House accepted the Senate bill with some amendments, the 
provision of the bill requiring parent for homesteads at the price of 25 cents 
pene being retained. This bill was vetoed by President Buchanan June 23 

, as unconstitutional and unjust and unequal in itsoperations and pretended 
benefits, and as a measure which "will go far to demoralize the people.” In 
the Senate the veto was sustained, 19 to 9, all the Republicans present not paired 
with Democrats on the question voting for the bill. 

On the 4th of March, 1861, Abraham Lincoin was inaugurated President of the 
United States, and the Republicans, now in control of both Houses of Congress, 
hastened to redeem the pledge contained in their platform adopted at Chicago 
in 1860 by enacting the homestead law. 

The homestead act is now the gegen and preferred method of acquiring 
title to public lands. It has stood the test of over twenty-two years, and was 
the outgrowth of a system extending through nearly eighty years,and stands 
as the concentrated wisdom of | lation for the settlement of the public lands, 
It protects the Government, it fills the States with improvements, it builds up 
communities and lessens the chances of social and civil disorder by giving own- 
ership to the soil in small tracts to the occupants thereof. It was copied from 
no other nation’s system. It was originally and distinctly American, and re- 
mains a monument to its originators. 


In the same speech I endeavored to show that the land-grant policy 
grew out ofthe practice of the General Government consenting to the 
States levying tonnage duties for the purpose of improving harbors, 
and afterwards making appropriations from the national Treasury for 
the same purpose; that when the Constitution was adopted all the States 
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had seacoast, and all were more or less interested in foreign com- 
merce, and, therefore, appropriations made for harbor improvements 
were considered to be for the common benefit, but that when new States 
came to be admitted having no seacoast they complained of the ine- 
quality of such appropriations, the original conception of the power of 
the General Government to aid in internal ss ringers changed, and 


appropriations were made by Congress for wagon-roads, canals, and 
railroads. Tracing the a of the land-grant policy, I then said: 


The first act of Congress aid to a work of this kind was in 
pg base Ne was oa act noviting & for the construction of a turnpike known 
d, at national expense, and from that time forward 
numerous pills — the construction of roads in the States and Territories were 
The constitutionality of these acts was variously defended upon the 
ground of the powers of Congress ‘‘to provide for the common defense,” “to 
establish post-roads,” and “to pass laws for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powan = and on the other hand the constitutionality of such appropria- 
ions was warmly denied by leading statesmen, among others by Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe. But appropriations for internal improvements in great 
numbers were every year, included in the Ronen iat So EES t bilis, and in 
this manner received the approval of the Execu 
The following table shows theamountof eN Eion for internal improve- 
ments under the diferent administrations mentioned: 


I submit a statement showing land 
and canal purposes from 1827 to 1857; 
io ceveh] States for railroad Purposes from 1553 to 1857, with ndditional grants 
feos same roads from 1864 to 1 


Statement showing land grants to the several States for railroad and canal 


ts to the several States for railroad 
astatement showing land grants to 


purposes from 1827 to 1857. 
RAILROADS, 
Estimated 
Name. ca of 
granted 
Illinois Central......... E ETES, +2, 595, 053. 00 
Mobile Central and Ohio River....| 1,004, 640.00 
Vicksburg and Meridian....... 404, 800, 00 
Gulf and Ship fsland........ 652, 800. 00 
Mobile and Ohio River. 230, 400. 00 
Do. Alabama and Florida...... 419,520. 00 
Do. 3, Selma, Rome and Dalton... 481, 920.00 
Do. „| June 3,1856 | Coosa and Pere page rena 132, 480.00 
Do. ..| June 3,1856| Mobile and Girard.............-.. 840, 880. 00 
Do.... June 3,1856 | Alabama 897, 920. 00 
Do... «| June 3,1856 | Coosa and Chattan 144, 000.00 
Do... „| June 3,1856 | South and North Siang eh A 576, 000. 00 
jorida.... May 17,1856 5 165, 688, 00 
Daisies May 17,1856 Florida,Atlantieand G Gulf Central. 183, 153. 99 
Do.. 17,1856 | Pensacola an <| 1,568, 729. 87 
Do. May 17,1856 | A’ a on F Guit and West India 1, 171, 200. 00 
Louisiana... .| June 3,1856 Vicksbur, Shreveport and Pa- 610, $80.00 
June 3,1856 | NewOrleans,Opelousasand Great | *{967, $40.00 


Western, 


T 


tBy pers es TEESE lands not lawfully disposed of by the State 
y e ni y of by the were 
declared forfeited to the United States. 


-| Cairo and Fulton... 


Chicago, Roc! 
“| Grand Rapids and Indiana, 
a _ cago and Northwestern 


= Bete Croix and Lake Superior 


Name of road. 


"| Cedar Rapids and Missouri River. 
"| Bay de Noquet and Marquette 


isconsin, formerly La Grosse and Milwaukee... 


i| St. Paul and Pacific, branch line............ 
.| St. Paul and Pacific, St. Vincent extension .... 


Statement showing land grants to the several States for railroad and canal 
purposes from 1827 to 1857—Continued. 


RAILEROADs—continued, 
sree 
State. Name. meee 
acres 

granted. 
Arkansas... s.e! Feb, 9,1853 | Cairo and Fulton...........000 sassesveeee| 1,160, 667.00 
Feb. 9) 1853 | Memphis and Little Rock.. 438, 646. 80 
Feb. 9, 1853 | Little Rock and Fort Smith.. 550, 584. 09 
June 10,1852 Hannibal and St. Joseph... 781, 944. 83 
June 10,1852 | Pacific and Southwest I Branch... 1, 161, 235.07 
Cairo and Fulton.......ccccccceseneeee 219, 262. 31 
Burlington and Missouri River.... 948, 643. 66 
Shicago, Rock Island and Pacifie..| 1,261,181. 60 
Cedar Rapidsand Missouri River..| 1,298,739. 00 
Dubuque and Pacific 1,226, 163. 05 
Detroit and Milwaukee... 355, 420. 00 
Port Huron and Milwaukee.. 312, 484. 00 
Jackson, Lansing and Sagina 1, 052, 469, 00 
Flint and Pere uette 586, 428.00 
Grand Rapids and Indian 629, 182,00 
poesia Houghtonand Q; 331, 500,00 
Bay d ae Noquet and Marquette.. 76, 800.00 
Chicago aud NOHOW AR 339, 000. 00 
Ontonagon and Brulé River.. 288, 000.. 00 
Chicago and Northwestern. 600, 000. 00 
LA aoe ~~ jer ny 600, 000. 00 
roix and Lake Superior. = 552.00 
St. Paul and Pacific. TAR B00. 00 
St. Paul and Pacific, branch} line... 885, 000, 00 
St. Paul and Pacific, St. Vincent | 1, 200,000.00 

extension. 

St. Paul and Sioux City................. 765, 000. 00 
Winona and St. Peter . | 1,209, 000.00 
Minnesota Central... 386, 040. 00 

Southern Minnesota. . 


Total ...|.....000. sra | Fak eases Soave r A T a E 
CANALS. 
Indiana 

1, 429, 279. 00 
Ohio... 206, 535. 00 
4, 333, 826.00 
y purposes. 500, 000. 00 
Illinois Mar. 2, 1827 | Illinois and Michigan...... 290, 915, 00 
June 18, 1838 | Milwaukee and Rock River.. 125,431.00 
RRNA St. Mary’s Ship-canal.....ss.ressssssses 900. 00 


Granted for railroads... 
Granted for canals. 3, 
Granted to State of Iowa by act of August 8, 1846, for = improve- 


ment of the Des Moines River (not in table)...........c0-ssessesree sesseesee 509, 001, 58 
PAY E A E E A E A E DA E 37, 623, 254. 30 


2 EEH Pe kom 
TE | Si 
se E 4 Sas 
Ef z E| 35 Sez 
se | gfe | s (| abee 
St as = 

F 45a 33 sick 


60, 667, 00 78, 240 
433, 646. 80 340, 480 
550, 684. 09 458, 71 
219, 262. 31 182.718 
948, 643. 66 

1° 2081739. 00 y 
* . * 

629; 182. 00 A, 200 
76, 800. 00 51,200 
339, 000. 00 225, 480 
600, 000. 00 400, 000 
843,552. 00 565, 000 
885, 000.00 590, 000 
. 800, 000 

4, 923, 089 


*The act of June 2, 1864, enlarged the area within which the company might complete the quantity granted by the act of May 15, 1856, 


‘These figures conclusively show when the signee cine an tind was inaugu- 

rated and who was responsible for it. I have examin he debates upon 

some of the earlier bills lis makin grantsof lands to aid in the construction ofrail- 

roads, and quote briefly from the remarks of some of the leading statesmen in 

both Houses of Congress upon the same to show what they thought of the land- 

grant grani ge and the i which then induced Congress to aid con- 
canals and railroads by grants of public lands, 


On the 3d of May, 1848, the Senate having under consideration the bil 
granting to the State’ of Ilinois the right of way and a donation of public lands 
to aid in the construction of a rail connecting the Upper and Lower M 
sissi “sag with the chain of northern lakes at Chicago, Senator Crittenden said: 

ir, I rejoice to see a portion of the public KRATA applied to such a purpose 
as this; for I do not know a more natural or more wise purpose to which it 
could be applied than toimprove and settle the landsthemselves. * * * And 


1888. 


in regard to the constitutional question, it is 
there has not been a President of the United States, 

ministration since the formation of the Government by whom an 
similar to this bas not been sanctioned; not oneadministration from 
ton down to this day that has not given its sanction to such a grant, 


men, 
as have existed since the 


In the same de 

“I have been long enough here to haye voted for the original grant to the 
State of Illinois for the purpose of connecting Lake Michigan with the Illinois 
River by means of a canal. When I gave that vote I did not expect to remain 
in these councils until the object intended to be accomplished should be at- 
tained; I did not expect the good fortune of seeing the United States made into 
an island by a canal connecting the waters of Lake Michigan with those of the 
Mississippi in my lifetime. But it has been done by the aid of a grant of land 
to the State of Illinois, and I presume without that aid the work would hardly 
have been undertaken, much less been accomplished; now, however, the work 
has been completed, and the United States is to-day—an island. 

“Leaving tho Gulf of Mexico at New Orleans, or the Atlantic at New York, 

uu may go as you choose around the United States without touching land, 
The result then of a grant of land to the State of Illinois by Congress has been 
pak beep and even if there were no other advantageous result than the vast 

ilities afforded to our internal navigation, it well compensates us for parting 
with some acres of land over which this Government then wielded a barren 
scepter. I haveno reason to regretthatyote, Irejoiceinit. * * * Idonot, 
therefore, consider ony of those grants as unprofitable; but, on the contrary, I 
fally concur in the opinion that a great public object is gained in the transfer of 
these lands from those by whom they are not cultiva to those by whom they 
are made productive. I shall with great pleasure vote for the bill before the 
Senate; and hope that the construction of the contemplated railroad will pro- 
duce similar beneficial results to those effected by the canal.” 

Mr. Calhoun said: 

“The question in this case isa very simple one. Weare authorized by the 
Constitution to dispose of the publiclands. Here is a public improvement, pro- 
jected either by the State or individuals in the State th h which it will p 
and by which the value of the public lands will beenhanced, If, then, it will add 
to the value of our Jands, oi twe not to contribute to it? Would we not, as 
individuals, thus act? Thisis nots novel principle. It has been acted upon for 
more than twenty years. The case of the canal connecting the Illinois River 
with Lake Michigan isa striking one. There alternate sections were given to 
make a canal, and I su Ican with confidence ask the Senators from that 
eas Plagne the lands reserved to the United States were not disposed of 
readily. 

“ Mr. BREESE (in his seat). Thousands of acres were disposed of which would 
otherwise have never been sold. 

“Mr, CALHOUN. I have seldom given a vote the result of which gratified me 
more than the vote which I gave on thatoccasion. I then presided in that chair 
which you now occupy and gave the casting vote. I take to myself, therefore, 
some s in the credit of that magnificent improvement. Indeed Ido not 
think there is a principle more perfectly clear from doubt than this one is. It 
does not belong to the category of internal improvements at all. It is not a 
power caot DY the Government as a government. It belongs to the Govern- 
ment as a landed proprietor. And I will add that it is not only a right buta 
a dnty, an important duty. 

“Now, w! has been considered an equitable arrangement between the Goy- 
ernment and the State which may undertake an improvement through 
the publiclands? Long since it was agreed that the grant of alternate sections 
was n fair contribution on the part of the United States, considered asa proprie- 
tor, and from which the Uni States would be a very great gainer. It appears 
to me to be an equitable arrangement; and I doubt whether in any case, either 
of a canal or a railroad passing through the public lands, the United States will 
not be a gainer. ee eee ee togo, be the road lon, 
if it be long, you gain the more; if it ort, you gain the less; an 
tribute in oe praca to your gain.” 

Mr, Cass said: 

“The Federal Government is n great land-holder. It 


orshort; 
you con- 


possesses an extensive 
public domain; and we have the power under the Constitution to —— of 
that domain, and a very unlimited power itis. The simple question is what 


disposition we may make of the public lands. No one will contend for the 
doctrine that we can not give them away toa State. As the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has said, every President has signed bills asserting the principle that 
these lands may be disposed of by the General Government without restriction 
as to the purpose of such disposition. We may bestow them for school pur- 
poses, or we may bestow a portion for the purpose of improving the value of 
the rest, What right have you to sit still and see your lands growing in value 
through the rare Sesa ny Ae individuals without rendering any aid in fur- 
therance of that object? It is the settlement of the lands that makes them val- 
uable. It is the settler who converts the howling wilderness into fruitful fields. 
It is the labor and enterprise of the settler that has given youin the West a 
magnificent empire, and one which has arisen within so brief a period that it 
is almost incomprehensible, ; 

“When I told the story in Europo that I had crossed the Ohio when there 
were scarcely 29,000 people in that coun and that it now contained 5,000,000, 
they did not laugh in my face, to be sure, but they did not believe what I said. 
There is no parallel in the history of man, no such splendid tribute to human in- 
dustry and en since the first man went out of the garden of Eden. It 
is not twenty-five yearsago that I sat all night inacanoe atthe head of the pond 
at Chicago, there being no human habitation in which we could obtain shelter 
from the mouth of the Mlinois to the mouth of the Chicago River; and now itis 
one of the great highways of travel between the northern lakes and the ocean. 
Sir, I hope the gentlemen will put this upon its true ground, leaving out the 
constitutional question and taking alone into consideration what is your duty 
as land-holders in a new country—a country, too, which must derive its im- 
provement trom the industry and enterprise of your own population where 
every stroke of the woodman's ax redounds to your advantage. 

“The man who sits down with his family in the wilderness to make for him- 
self a home evinces more moral courage thanthe man who goesinto battle. No 
man who has not experienced the difficulties and dangers he has to encounter 
can estimate them.” 

On the 29th of April, 1850, the Senate having under consideration Senate bill 
No. 22, ranting, the right of way and making donation of land in the State of 
Ilinois in aid of the construction of a railroad, Mr. : 

"The bill proposes to grant the land in alternate sections, 


the price 
of the other sections to double the minimum price. It is follo the — 
system that was adopted in reference to improvements of a similar character in 
Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Illinois in reference to her canal. 
It is simply carrying out a principle w’ 


baa Lome eine cen eek eer 2 ae 
by which we cede each alternate section of land and double the price of the 
la Aietes sections not ceded, so that the same price is received for the whole. 
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a long sanctioned by the Government.” 
. Clay, in the same debate, said : 

“I haye no doubt, 1 can entertain no doubt, of aa ene jor the General Gov- 


ernment as one of the greatest—the very greatest—o! ding proprietors, 
to vgn rep a portion of that land for the purpose of making the der 
more unable and available. 


Sogn cheer deal has been said about the trusteeship of the Government. It is 
true all government is a matter of trust. Individual men are trustees cre- 
ated by Providence, bound to administer their faculties to the best advan: 

not merely for themselves, but for their fellow-men. But if by the use of 
term trustees it is proposed to qualify, limit, or restrain the trust so as to re- 
semble the ordinary trusts thatare in the course of human transactions, 
I do not concur at all in that idea, 

“The Government isa trustee for the purpose of administering the affairs of 

the nation acco’ to its best jadgmentfor the good of the whole and all the 
of the whole. With respect to the State of Ilinois—and I believe the same 
true toa considerable extent with reference to Mississippi and Alabama, but 
I happen to know something personally of the interior of the State of Ilinois— 
that portion of the State through which the road will run isa succession of prai- 
ries, the principal of which is denominated the Grand Prairie. I do not recol- 
lect its extent exactly, but itis, I believe, about 300 milesin length and about 
100 in breadth. Now, this road will pass directly through that Grand Prai- 
rie, lengthwise, and there is nobody who knows anything of that Grand Prai- 
rie who does not know that the land in itis utterly worthless for any pres- 
ent purposes; not because it is not fertile, but for the want of wood and water, 
and from the fact that it is inaccessible, wanting all facilities for reaching a 
market or for transporting timber, so that nobody will go there and settle while 
it isso destitute of all the advantages of society and the conveniences which 
arise from a socialstate. And now, by constructing this road through the prai- 
rie, through the center of the State of Illinois, you will bring millions of acres of 
land immediately into market which will otherwise remain for years and years 
entirely unsalable. 

Mr. Seward said: 

“What, then, is the best and highest interests of the people of the United States 
in regard to this domain? It is not to derive from it the highest amountof cur- 
rent revenue; it isnot to accumulate in our coffers the highest and test 
amount of avails in the sales of the public lands which is attainable. But it is 
to bring them into cultivation and settlement in the shortest space of time and 
under the most favorable auspices. And why is this the best interest of the 

rnment? It is because the power of the Government is increased just in 

proportion as population is extended over what now constitutes the public do- 

main, and that the wealth of the Government increases in the same ratioas the 

ot ion, and that the taxable ability of the people for purposes 

of peace and war is increased by the extension of the population, and by the 
increase of wealth. 

“I can conceive it possible that it is more profitable, more conducive to the 
interests of the people of the United States, even in a fiscal or purely financial 
point of view, to make large appropriations from this domain for the purpose 
of en cing their more speedy settlement than it would beto retain them ina 
miserly grasp for the mere purpose of revenue. It istherefore upon the ground 
that the most expedient and beneficial disposition of this portion of the public 
lands is to devote it to the construction of public roads beneficial to all the peo- 

le of the United States, as well as to the States which are immediately traversed 
by it, that I am in favor of the principle of this bill and of all similar bills which 
are properly guarded in their provisions, and 
and effective support. I hope that the bill will be X 

On the 27th of June, 1864, discussing the Northern Pacific Railroad bill, Mr. 
Hendricks said: 

“The bill before the Senate proposes to encourage the construction of a very 
important railroad to connect the waters of Lake Superior with the waters of 
the Pacific Ocean. Everybody can sce ata glance that itisa workof national 
importance. It proposes to grant landsin a northern latitude where, without 
the construction of a work like that,the lands are comparatively without value 
to the Government. No person acquainted with the condition of that section 
of the country supposes there can be very extensive settlements until the 
Government shall encourage those settlements by the construction of some 
work like this. 1 do not think that.a work of such national importance ought 
to be em in its passage through this body and through the House of 
Representatives by amendments proposing worksthatare comparatively local.” 

The bill granting lands to the ‘on Central Railroad Company was passed 
May 4, 1870. At that time Hon. J.S. Smith was Representative in Congress from 
Oregon. He was then and is now one of the ablest and most influential men in 
his party in the State of Oregon, While thatbill was underconsideration in the 
House, Mr, Smith said: 

“T want to this billto-day and Idonotcaretomakeaspeech, ButI trust 
I shall have attention of the House while I make a very brief statement. I 
wish, however, to say just this in reference tothe matter: That this bill is in the 
interest of settlers or prospective settlers on the public lands through which 
this road is designed to pass. The road will be about one huadred and thirty 
mileslong. Fifty miles ofthat distance the country is settled; for the remain- 
der of the distance it is not settled, and is not susceptible of settlement unless 
means of communication through it such as are Pa by this bill shall be 
provided. The road ought to extend farther up the Willamette ager 

* The billintroduced by me provided for one the whole length of the valley, 
and I had hoped to have it in thatform. The committee failed to report 
in favor of an extension of the branch naire and I accept of what they have 

ried. Ashort road is better than none. The Willamette Valley, which con- 

ns two-thirds of the ng peng of the State of Oregon, has no outlet to the 
sea but by the Columbia River. That river flows across the north end of this 
Willamette Valley. On the west, between that valley and the sea, a mountain 
range extends along its whole length. Through this range of mountains to the 
mouth of the river we bave no road ofany kind. A 


l give them my most cordial 


* » 

“We want this road to give us an outlet tothe sea at all seasons; and we want 
to open up the pass we have found through these mountains to the settlement. 
It is not a question whether by the passage of this bill this land shall be with- 
drawn from settlement, but the question is whether by the passage of this bill 
Sa willopen upto settlement a region of country which otherwise never would 

settled, It is a question whether it shall be occupied by under the 
provisions of this bill or whether itshall remain a wilderness in the future as in 
the past, whether if shall be the home of a busy, thriving population, or continue 
O ort erator: we O E tis land has been setti t 
ve years, Mr. , this open to ement, 
nation Jaw, and now under the homestead law; and yet no man 
has gone there to settle. No white men ever went there until they went to find 
this pass for a railroad to the sea. T] man never lived there. It is a for- 
est, an — forest, such as is found nowhere else, aps, in the world. 
And no will ever there unless there isa d through the 


pier tee Se Willamette Valley with the sea. In.that event some of the 
smaller will be opened to settlement, The lands arerich; the timberis 
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abundant; it is valuable. But the land and the timber would remain in the 
condition they now are for a hundred years to come if this road is not built, 

“I have a letter in my hand from one of my constituents who settled in one of 
the valleys in the same mountain range further south, who has lived on this 
land for eleven yearsand has had a family ey up around himonit. His land 


is still unsurveyed; he can not have schools; he can not perfect his title; he is 
living there under the homestead law; is unwilling to remain and does not 

to go away for fear of losing his land, No man with a knowledge of the con- 
dition of the country and its future prospects would ever settle there in the 
absence of thisrailroad. Now, this grantisalimited one, Itis barely sufficient 
to secure the objects in view; and I will state this, that every man in Oregon 
of both parties, whether along the line of this road or elsewhere, is in favor of 
this particular bill, and the man who votes against it here will do that people 
an injustice and a wrong.” 

Again: 

‘Mr. Smrrn, of Oregon. * è + Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana 
has remarked in his very remarkable speech that there was no Democrat on 
the floor of this House who would dare to support land nts. I claim to be 
as good a Democrat as the gentleman from Indiana, and I am happy to be able 
to say that distinguished Democrats from that State who are as well acquainted 
with the public sentiments of the ple of Indiana as that gentleman himself 
will vote in favor of this bill and they will receive the approbation of their con- 
stituents for so doing. This is nota party question, and itean not be made such, 
This policy really originated with the Democratic party. The first land grant 
of any magnitude ever made in aid of internal improvements was made for the 
benefit of the State of Indiana, represented in pat by the gentleman who moves 
to refer this bill. Lhe Wabash and Erie Canal was constructed under just such 
a grant as is asked for this railroad in the State of Oregon. The first railway 

rant was to the State of Illinois, and the bill was introduced by Stephen A. 

ouglas, and supported by a majority of both parties in the House and in the 
Senate, 

“Mr. Voorures. Will the gentleman allow me to make a statement? 


“Mr. SMITH, of Oregon. Yes, sir. 
“Mr, Voornees. Two or three years ago, when the Northern Pacific Railroad 


Company had forfeited its charter by the lapse of time, and consequently the 
entire grant of lands that the Government had made to it, the charter was re- 
vived and the land grant insured to them by an act that passed the House with 
but six Democrats voting against it. 

“ Mr. BECK. On the Ist day of July, 1868, 

“Mr, SMITH, of Oregon. I am very glad to hearthat. I wish to say one other 
thing in this regard. Atleast one, and I think more than one Democratic na- 
tional convention incorporated in its platform a plank in favor of such grants. 
And yet the gentleman says that no Democrat can vote for a land grant.” 

Mr. President, I have referred to these earlier grants of land to aid in the con- 
struction of canals and railreads, not for the purpose of condemning the Dem- 
ocratic party for inaugurating, or of excusing the Republican party for continu- 
ing the land-grant policy, but for the purpose only of showing that if, as some 
contend, that policy was wrong, the ay Beer party is not responsible for its 
origin. Ido not condemn the policy. oking at the great results which have 
flowed from it, I am ready to defend it. I believe that the most sanguine hopes 
of the authors of the policy and of its eminent supporters in Congress, agro d 
whom were Douglas, Benton, Calhoun, and Cass, have been more than justi- 
fied. Sir, even now, with the light of experience, if I could claim for the Re- 
penosa asin the inauguration of the policy by which our vast territory has 

n e accessible and opened up to the landless for homes, and has been 
transformed from a wilderness to prosperous States and Territories, I should 
not hesitate to make the claim. 

I need not add to the foregoing. Instead of the Republican party 
being responsible for the land-grant policy, or having laid the founda- 
tion, under which large landed estates have been acquired by foreign and 
domestic corporations, it appears that from the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment until the Democratic party was hurled trom power in 1861 
the policy of that party was to obtain a revenue from the public lands; 
that it offered them to specalators first at public sale as soon as they 
were surveyed, and if they were not sold, then at private entry in any 
required quantity; that it steadfastly resisted every effort to change 
the law and the practice of the Government so that settlers should 
have an opportunity to purchase the public lands before they were offered 
to speculators; and that the very first general law which was passed by 
which settlers in possession of the public lands at the time they were 
offered at public sale were preferred as purchasers, the pre-emption 
law, was under a Whig administration in 1841. 

It further appears that the Democratic party steadfastly resisted the 
passage of the homestead law, which has now become the subject of so 
much praise from Democratic orators and statesmen; that it made nu- 
merous canal grants, and during a period of eleven years immediately 
preceding the accession of the Republican party to power it made forty- 
seven land grants to aid in the construction of railroads, while under 
the entire administration of the Republican party but forty-four rail- 
road land grants were made, and of these twenty-nine were of small 
amounts to aid in the extension or completion of roads which had 
already received grants under a Democratic administration. 

To meet the force of this showing our Democratic friends say, ‘‘ But 
the grants which were made under Democratic administration were 
made to the States, while the grants which were made under Repub- 
lican administration were made to corporations.’’? Assuming that there 
is a difference in principle or in practical effect between a grant made 
to a State, to be turned over to a corporation to aid in the construction 
of a particular road or other internal improvement, and a grant made 
directly to a corporation, thisisa mere subterfuge. A fair illustration 
of the practical working of the system of grants to States is afforded by 
the grants made to the State of Oregon to aid in internal improvements. 
Several grants were made to that State to aid in the construction of 
wagon-roads which were named in the granting acts. They were at 
once transferred by the State to wagon-road companies. The certificates 
of the governor to the completion of the roads were made the evidence 
of such completion upon which the Interior Department was to act in 
the certification of the lands. Notwithstanding the whole matter was 
within the control of the State it is now claimed by the State that the 
roads were not constructed, and that the certification of the lands has 


been obtained by traudulent means. So important was the matter 
deemed that it was recently made the subject of a message to Congress 
from the Chief Executive of the nation. 

A grant was made to a company to be thereafter designated by the 
State, a company not in being, to aid in the construction of a railroad 
from Portland to the southern boundary of theState. A company was 
formed and the State designated it to receive the grant, Another grant 
was made directly to the Oregon Central Railroad Company to aid in 
the construction of a railroad from Portland to McMinnville, with a 
branch to Astoria. Every citizen of Oregon knows that there has 
been no practical difference in the administration and disposal of these 
lands, or if there has been it has been in favor of the grants made di- 
rectly to the companies. 

When grants came to be made to aid in the construction of railroads 
in Territories, as was said by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
the other day, the Territorial governments being mere creatures of 
Congress it was natural that the grants should be made directly to the 
corporations. j 

But, sir, the land-grant legislation is not the only questionable legis- 
lation concerning the public lands. In 1854, under the law and the 
practice of the Government all the surveyed lands had been offered at 
public sale and were subject to private entry at a dollar and a quarter 
an acre, the minimum price. This was not satisfactory to speculators, 
and a Democratie Congress, under a Democratic administration, > 
what was known as the graduation act, by which the price of all the 
public lands which had been in the market for ten years and upwards 
was reduced to from 12} cents to a dollar an acre. Although the act 
was repealed as soon as the Republican party came into power, during 
the eight years that it remained in force, from 1854 to 1862, there were 
disposed of to speculators, at an inadequate price, 25,696,519 acres of 
land—land which should have been reserved for settlers. 

But of all the questionable legislation in regard to the public lands, 
of all the unguarded legislation, the swamp-land grants are the worst. 
The first swamp-land act was passed on the 2d of March, 1849, by 
which, to aid the State of Louisiana in constructing the necessary levees 
and drains to reclaim the swamp lands, there was granted to her all 
such lands within her borders. ‘This grant was made two days before 
President Taylor was inaugurated. The next grant was made Septem- 
ber 28, 1850, under President Fillmore’s administration, it is true, but 
by a Democratic Senate and a Democratic House. At least the organ- 
ization of the House was Democratic, the Free-Soil Democrats, I believe, 
six in number, holding the balance of power. 

The next swamp-land act, the act of 1854, which provided for the 
payment to the States money in lieu of lands which had been entered 
for cash and scrip in lieu of lands which had been entered by land- 
warrants, was under President Pierce’s administration. The 
next act was that of March 2, 1857, by which there were confirmed 
to the States which had undertaken to make their own selections of 
swamp lands all the lands which had been selected by them where the 
lists of selections had been filed with the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, whether they were swamp lands or not, and that and the 
act of 1860, by which the swamp-land acts were extended to Oregon 
and Wisconsin, were passed under the administration of James Bu- 
chanan. 

By the act of March 2, 1849, as I have said, to aid the State of Lou- 
isiana in reclaiming the swamp and overflowed lands which were unfit 
for cultivation, there were granted to her all the swamp lands within 
her borders, to be selected by deputy surveyors in the field, the proceeds 
to be exclusively applied to the reclamation of the lands; and it was 
provided that when the deputy surveyors had made selections of these 
lands and they were approved by the surveyor-general, the landsshovld 
be segregated and set over to the State by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. By the first section of the act of September 28, 1850, this grant 
was extended to the State of Arkansas, and by a subsequent section of 
the act to all the swamp-land States, with the same provision that the 
proceeds should be exclusively applied to the reclamation of the lands, 
But it was provided in the act that the Secretary of the Interior should 
approve the lands to the States. The Secretary of the Interior there- 
upon notified the governors of the several States and the surveyors- 
general of the several States that the States might either select the 
lands themselves in the field or they might select them from the field- 
notes and maps of the surveys. Most of the States elected to make 
their own selections, and proceeded to select not only the swamp lands 
but lands which were not swamp lands in fact. 

In the mean time the General Government had gone on selling these 
lands which were notswamp, and possibly some which were; and in 1854 
an act was passed by Congress by which it was provided that patents 
should issue to persons who had bought swamp lands from the General 
Government, but that in lieu of those lands the States should receive 
the cash which had been received for them by the General Government 
where lands had been sold for cash and scrip where they had been en- 
tered by warrants. 

In 1857, large amounts of land having been listed by the States, 
claimed as swamp lands, the lists having been filed with the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, and a controversy having arisen as to 
whether they were swamp in fact, Congress by an act confirmed to the 
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States all the lands which had been selected, whether they were swamp | proved to them by the Secretary of the Interior, the amounts which 


or not. 


have been patented to them, the amounts of indemnity they have re- 


I present a table showing the amount of lands claimed by the several | ceived in money and land, and, for the purpose of comparison, a table 
swamp-land States as swamp lands, the amounts which have been ap- | showing the area of those States. 


Statement of the number of acres of land in the several States covered by claims under the acts of Congress relating to swamp and overflowed lands; the 
amount approved under said acts; the amount patented under the acts of September 28, 1850, and March 12, 1860; the amount of indemnity in money 
allowed in lieu of swamp lands sold by the United States; the amount of indemnity in other lands allowed in liew of swamp lands located with warrants 


or scrip, and the amount patented as such indemnity, to December 1, 1887. 
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From these tables it appears that a very large proportion of the area 
of the swamp-land States has been claimed as swamp lands. For in- 
stance, Florida, with an area of 37,555,200 acres, claimed as swamp 
land under the act of September 28, 1850, 20,239,550.45 acres. There 
has been approved to the State 16,269,750. 09. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question, for 
he knows these facts better than I do? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not understand the Senator. 


Mr. BLAIR. I wish to inquire of the Senator in what way it is that | 


the Government came to approve to the State so large a proportion of 
the lands selected as swamp lands, unless they were found to be so as 
a matter of fact? I understand that the entire selections by the State 
amount to about 20,000,000 acres, more than half the surface of Flor- 
ida, and that the Government has approved 16,000,000 acres asswamp 
land. 

Mr. DOLPH. Florida claimed nearly four-sevenths of the entire 
area of the State as swamp land. 

Mr. BLAIR. How does it happen that the Government approved 
to the State this large amount, 16,000,000 acres, four-fifths of the en- 
tire amount claimed, when but a small amount of it was as a matter of 
fact swamp land? How is that accounted for? 

Mr. DOLPH. I willexplain thatin onemoment, as soon as I can con- 
elude the statement and give the figures in regard to two or three of 
these swamp-land States. 

As I said, out of a total area of 37,555,200 acres, Florida claimed 
20,239,550.45 acres. There have been approved 16,269,750.09 acres. 
There have been patented to her 15,994,890.0S acres. She has received 
as indemnity in money $67,045.68; as indemnity in land, 93,346.07 
acres; and she has had patented to her as indemnity lands 56,306.50 
acres. 

The State of Louisiana, under the two acts of March 2, 1849, and 
September 28, 1850, with an area of only 31,180,800 acres, claimed 
under the act of March 2, 1849, 11,206,314.04 acres, and under the act 
of September 28, 1855, 554,459.51 acres. There have been approved 
to her 8,707,111.04 acres under the first act, and 251,374.74 under the 
second act, and she has received as indemnity in money $46,186.26 and 
in land 27,947.31 acres. 
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It will thus be seen that the State of Florida claimed nearly four- 
sevenths of her entire area as swamp lands; that there has been ap- 
proved to her nearly one-half of her entire area; and I have been in- 
formed that all these lands have been turned over by the State to rail- 
road corporations to aid in the construction of railroads, and that the 
proosas of none of them have been applied to the reclamation of the 
ands. 

Scarcely less striking are the figures in regard to the State of Ar- 
kansas. With an area of 34,464,000 acres she has claimed as swamp 
lands 8,655,210.10. There have been approved to her 7,659,619.13 
acres. 

All the States, up to the Ist of December last, had claimed as swamp 
Jands 78,110,877.44 acres, there had been approved to them 58,826,- 
545.70 acres, and they had received as indemnity $1,511,518.82 in 
money, and in land 852,172.16 acres. 

Greater frauds have been perpetrated under these swamp-land grants 
than under all the other laws which have been passed for the disposi- 
tion of the public lands. The lands granted were, many of them, the 
very best lands in the States. 

I will now answer the question of the Senator from New Hampshire. 
All the swamp-land States have received large amounts of lands under 
these grants, which were not swamp in fact. As I have said, under 
the act of 1857 there was confirmed to the States the lands which had 
been selected and claimed as swamp lands, whether swamp or not. 
And since that time, if we are to believe the present and past officers 
of the General Land Office, larger amounts of land have been fraudu- 
lently claimed and on false ex parte testimony certified to the States 
which elected to make their own selections of swamp lands than were 
confirmed to the State by the act of 1857. More than that, few of the 
States have applied the proceeds of these lands to the purposes for which 
the grants were made. 

Mr. BLAIR. Upon that point, in regard to the selection, do I un- 
derstand that it has been at the choice of the State to select and to 
designate the swamp lands, if she so chose, or was the investigation as 
to the character of land primarily one by the Government? In what 
way is it that the false testimony which is the foundation of the fraud 
comes to be taken as true by the General Government and this approval 
of the selection of the swamp lands actually made? Who is guilty? 

Mr. DOLPH. I stated a moment ago that under the act of March 
2, 1849, grantingswamp lands to the State of Louisiana, it was provided 
that the deputy surveyors should make selections of these lands in the 
field, and when they were certified to by the surveyor-general of theState 
and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury—I believe then the Gen- 
eral Land Office had not been organized—that should be evidence of the 
title. Under the act of September 28, 1850, they were to be selected by 
the Secretary of the Interior; the Secretary of the Interior notified, by 
a cireular from his office, the governors of the respective States, as well 
as the surveyors-general of the States, that the States might have their 
election to take the lands as they were surveyed according to the field- 
notes of the surveys and the plats, that is to say, to take the lands which 
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were stated in the field-notes to be swamp and to come within the char- 
acter of swamp lands as designated by the act, or they might select 
them themselves in the field. Most of the States elected to make their 
own selections. By regulations if they were selected in the field the 
States were required to present to the Secretary of the Interior alist of 
the lands which were claimed and ex parte affidavits showing the char- 
acter of the lands, I understand that for many years the Secretary ot 
- the Interior took the ex parte statements as true. 

A large amount of lands was secured by the States by making claims 
for lands which were not swamp in fact and presenting false ex parte 
affidavits as to the character of the lands. 

Mr. BLAIR. Now I understand the plan by which this was ac- 
complished; but what authority had the Secretary of the Interior, when 
a statute required him to select these lands, to deputize that power of 
selection to the adverse claimant, that is to the State, and to act upon 
the evidence presented by the other party? Was there anything in the 
statute which authorized the issuance of such a circular, or was ita 
dereliction of duty on the part of the officer of the United States? 

Mr. DOLPH. Isuppose that the statute which empowered the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to select these lands contemplated that he must 
do it through agents, and I have no doubt that the statute conferred 
authority upon him to select the lands in either of the ways mentioned; 
but the fault wasthat the regulations which were made, the plan which 
was adopted for the selection of these lands, was not sufficient to pre- 
vent fraud. It was of the same character of all legislation concerning 
the public lands at that time. 

Mr. BLAIR. But I understand the Senator that it is still a matter 
of doubt whether the actual fault was on the part of the officer of the 
Government of the United States or was in the party who was to be 
benefited by the selections. 

Mr. DOLPH. Theonly fault that can be attributed to the General 
Government, I think, is that the legislation was loose; the regulations 
were not eflicient. The fraud undoubtedly was on the part of the 
States in selecting the lands. 

In striking contrast with this legislation is the history of the ad- 
ministration of the public lands by the Republican party. Scarcely 
had it come into power when it repealed the graduation act, under 
which nearly 26,000,000 acres had passed into the hands of specula- 
tors at a grossly inadequate price. One of the first laws passed by the 
Republican party after it came into power was the homestead law, by 
which millions of free homes have been furnished to citizens, by which 
our public domain has been settled and made valuable, and which by 
its beneficent provisions has so commended itself to popular favor 
that the late Secretary of the Interior was loud in its praise; a measure 
which, assuggested by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], 
was passed in spite of Democratic opposition during the administration 
of President Buchanan and vetoed by him. 

Although the law which authorized the offering of land at public 
auction and afterwards at private sale continued upon the statute-book, 
the Republican party discontinued the practice in the interest of set- 
tlers. It is true that it continued the Democratic policy of grants to 
aid in the construction of railroads, but instead of confining its grants 
to the States where the lands were required for settlers, and which were 
thickly settled and already had the means of transportation, it turned 
its attention to the wilderness beyond the Mississippi, to the then inac- 
cessible portion of our publicdomain, and inaugurated a policy by which 
that wilderness has been settled and transformed into a productive 
country and the public lands have been made valuable. It bound the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts together with bonds of steel, and their peo- 
ple with stronger bonds, the ties of commercial and social intercourse. 

I now turn my attention to another matter referred to by Mr. CAR- 
LISLE in the article from which I quoted, a comparison of the attitude 
and record of the House of Representatives and of the Senate upon the 
bills to repeal the pre-emption, timber-culture, and desert-land laws, 
and upon the forfeiture bi 

At the first session of the Forty-eighth Congress the House sent to 
the Senate a bill (H. R. 7004) to repeal the pre-emption, the timber- 
culture, and the desert-land laws. It passed the House June 25, 1884. 
It was referred to the Senate Committee on Public Lands some days 
Jater. As will be remembered, Congress adjourned on the 7th of July 
of that year, rendering it impossible to consider and act upon the bill 
in the Senate during the first session. The bill as it came to the Sen- 
ate had been very carelessly drawn. There was not a section of it that 
would have answered the purpose for which it was intended. The 
Senate committee remodeled the bill, made it effective for the pur- 
poses intended, and provided for the saving of the rights of persons 
who had already instituted claims under these laws, reported it back 
to the Senate, and on my motion it was taken up and pressed to final 
+ agitating and passed the Senate on the 13th day of February, 

885, 
The bestevidence of the fact that the bill as reported from the Senate 
committee and as it passed the Senate was an improvement upon the 
House bill is the fact that when the House came to act upon the measure 
during the Forty-ninth Congress they adopted the bill as it passed the 
Senate. That bill, as I have said, passed the Senate on the 13th day 
ot February, 1885. Congress adjourned on the 4th of March, but no 


attempt was made, if my recollection serves me, to secure a committee 

of conference in the House, or to consider the amendments made by 

a Senate, and the bill failed for want of action on the part of the 
ouse. 

At the next Co; , the Forty-ninth Congress, on the first day when 
the introduction of bills was in order in the Senate, I introduced the 
bill as it had passed the Senate at the previous Congress, and it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. In the mean time informa- 
tion had been received by the committee which led its members, or a 
majority of them, to believe that the desert-land act should be amended 
and should not be repealed in toto, and in thabepinion the Secretary of 
the Interior concurred. 4 

There had also been a change in the General Land Office. There 
was a new Commissioner. He signalized his accession to office with 
the assertion that the settlers who were claiming lands under the pre- 
emption law were robbers of the public domain, and one of the first 
official acts of his administration was the suspension in certain districts 
of the issue of patents for pre-emption claims, Jurisdiction and power 
was assumed to determine conclusively and without an appeal to the 
courts (either upon the report of special agents sent out for the purpose 
of establishing the fact that pre-emption entries were fraudulent or 
upon hearings instituted before the registers and receivers of the local 
land offices), that the final entries of settlers under the land laws were 
fraudulent, and to cancel them and dispose of the land to others. 

‘The Senate committee were in receipt of complaints from every sec- 
tion of the country concerning the manner in which the land laws were 
being administered, and they believed it necessary that there should 
be some legislation to correct the evils complained of. To show what 
authority was claimed by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
and in order that I may not be accused of misrepresenting him, I will 
ask the Secretary to read the portions which I have marked from the 
Commissioner’s report for the year 1885, the first report of Commis- 
sioner Sparks. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

INVESTIGATION OF FRAUDULENT AND ILLEGAL ENTRIES. 

Twenty-eight special agents have been employed during the year in the in- 
vestigation of fraudulent entries and in aiéendanin at hearings before registers 
and receivers in cases viously investigated and reported to this office. The 
time of the agents has n largely. occupied in the latter way, and much of the 
appropriation for the protection of public lands has been expended on such pro- 
ceedings. Thesystem of ordering hearings on special agents’ reports of illegal 
and fraudulent entries was adopted a year or two since, after having been strenu- 
ously urged by attorneys for transferees. The purpose in demanding this pro- 
ceeding was apparently to embarrass the Department, to secure delays, and to 
make the attempt to suppress frauds difficult and expensive, Atleast such has 
been the result, No good purpose is served by it. 
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It is my opinion that assignees or mortgagees of homestead, pre-emption, and 
other entries, conditional upon acts of settlement or improvement and not 
transferable under the law, have no right to be heard either in place of the al- 
leged entryman or in their own behalf, and that to permit their intervention or 
to recognize in any manner their assumed interest is to promote violations of 
eds But the rulings of the Department, I regret to say, have been to allow 

em, 
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The Government has land to donate andalsotosell. The question is whether 
the party seeking the donation or offering to purchase has brought himself 
within the law and is entitled to the donation or to make the purchase. The 
Commissioner is to judge. He may obtain his facts by the most direct methods 
available. No method can be more direct, and none more conclusive, than a 
pment examination. The Commissioner can not in person make that exam- 

ion; he must have agencies to do it. Sworn officers of the Governmentare 
provided him for that purpose, I think nothing else is required except that a 
sufficient number of agents should be authorized to inspect all claims and in- 
vestigate all entries before patent is issued on any of them. 

An act of Congress in 1843 (5 Stat., 619) author’ the Commissioner to a 
point an agent to investigate alleged frauds under the pre-emption laws in the 
State of Mississippi, the agent to take testimony under oath, including testi- 
mony of claimants and their witnesses, and to report the testimony to the Com- 
missioner, whose decision thereon was made final, subject alone to appeal to 
the Secretary. 
lIrecommend that a similar act be passed, general in character, and that an ad- 
equate appropriation be made to carry it into effect. I have no doubt of the 
power of the Government to protect its own property, and none whatever of 
the right and expediency of its doing so. The emergency suggests that suita- 
ble authority be vested in the administrative department to secure the proper 
execution and enforcement of the laws, 


Mr. DOLPH. Itappears from this report that if the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office did not claim the power to set aside and cancel 
pre-emption entries upon the ex-parte reports of the special agents alone, 
he recommended legislation which would authorize him to do so, and 
also that he held that assignees of pre-emption claims, after the final 
certificate had been issued, had no right to be heard in a proceeding 
for the cancellation of the certificates, and that such assignments were 
a violation of the law and void. 

I have before me an opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States delivered by Mr. Justice Davis, in the case of Myers vs. Croft, 
which is found in 13 Wallace’s Reports, and I will ask the Secretary 
to read the portion af the opinion which I have marked to show how 
the Supreme Court agrees with the opinion of the Commissioner. 

‘The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


This section, after Ibing the manner in which the fofsettiement and 

improvement shall Be made before the land is entered, this proviso: “And 

all assignments and transfers of the right hereby secured prior to the issuing of 

a eamp hat did the | Legisla ture intend by this prohibition? Did it 
w nd by pro! on? 

mean to disqualify the pre-emptor who had entered the land from selling it at 
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al until he had obtained his patent, or did the disability extend only to the as- 
onright? at 


ent of the Pecan sp 


the lan em, ed, as well 
as the policy of xi that th ne 


ingress on the subject, it would seem 
secured 


Tr, and could serve no rtant purpose of public policy. 
It is well known patents do not issue in the course of business in the 
General Land Office until several years after the certificate of entry is given ; 
and equally well known that nearly all the valuable lands in the new States 
admitted since 18{1 have been taken up under the pre-emption laws, and the 
right to sell them freely exercised after the claim was proved up, the land paid 
for, and the certificate of entry received. In view of these facts we can not sup- 
gon in the absense of an express declaration to that effect, that Congress in- 
nded to tie up these lands in the hands of the original owners until the Gov- 
ernment should choose to issue the patent, 

If it had been the purpose of Congress to attain the object contended for, it 
would have declared the ds themselves inalienable until the patent was 
granted. Instead of this, the I lation was directed nst the assignment 
or transfer of the right secured by the act, which was the right of pre-emption, 
leaving the rap aes free to sell his land after the entry, if at that time he 
was in good faith the owner of the land, and had done nothing inconsistent 
with the provisions of the law on the subject. 


Mr. DOLPH. On the question of the power of the Secretary of the 
Interior to institute proceedings in the local land offices to set aside a 
final certificate, I ask the Secretary to read an extract from the opin- 
ion of the court in the case of Smith vs, Ewing, reported in 11 United 

* States Court Reports, ninth circuit (Sawyer). 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


And in United States vs, Minor, lately decided by the Supreme Court (5S. O. 
Reporter, 836*), it is said that when a person obcains a patent for land under the 
mption law by “fraud and perjury,” it is enough to hold thatit conveys the 
t title, and it would be going quite too far to say that it can not be assailed 
by a proceeding in equity and set aside as void if the fraud is proved and there 
are no innocent purchasers for value. 

But whether this rule is applicable to a purchase made from a pre-emptor after 
entry and before patent issues may be a question. Regarding the sale of the 
land, however, as completed when the proof of compliance with the law is made 
to the satisfaction of the agents of the vendor, the register, and the receiver, and 
the pnrchase-price paid to them, my impression is that an innocent purchaser 
for a valuable consideration from the party having the certificate of purchase 
takes the land and the right to the pero purged of any fraud that may have 
been committed by his grantor in obtaining such certificate. 

Of course, where the invalidity of the certificate is apparent on its face or isa 
matter of law, of which all persons are presumed to have knowledge, the pur- 
chaser would take with notice of such invalidity and be bound by it accord- 


ingly. 

But be this as it may, my conclusion is that a certificate of purchase igsued in 
due form, in favorof a pre-emptor, for land subject to entry under the pre-emp- 
tion law can not be canceled or set aside by the Land Department for alleged 
fraud in obtaining it; and that in such case the Government must seek redress 
in the courts, where the matter may be heard and determined according to the 
law applicable to the rights of individuals under like circumstances. 


Mr. DOLPH. Before the bill for the repeal of the pre-emption, tim- 
ber-culture, and desert-land laws came from the House at the Forty- 
ninth Congress the Senate committee had perfected and reported to the 
Senate a bill for the repeal of the pre-emption and timber-cultture laws 
and for the amendment of the desert-land act; but owing to the radical 
changes which had been made in the administration of the public-land 
Jaws by the then Commissioner, they deemed some additional legisla- 
tion necessary, and inserted in the first section of the bill the following 
provision: ë 

That all entries heretofore made under the pre-emption laws, on which final 
proof and payment bave been made, and to which there are no adverse claims, 
and which have been sold to innocent pi shall be co and pat- 
oea Aapan, presentation of satisfactory proof to the proper department officer 


They also inserted in the bill an additional section, section 8, which 
I will ask the Secretary to read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Seo, 8. That in all cases under the pre-emption and homestead acts, all con- 
tests or protests on the part of the Government or any individual concerning 
the land to be entered shall be instituted within ninety earner the d cate 
receiver's receipt is issued, and notafterwards: Provided, whenever itshall 
uppear upon the face of the papers returned to the Commissioner's office thata 
erical error has been committed, said Commissioner shall have power to sus- 
d such entry, upon proper notification to the claimant, through such local 
and ofice, until such error has been corrected : Provided further, That after final 
proof of the claimant and the issuing of the duplicate receiver's receipt, if it 
shall come to the knowledge ot the Co oner, before the patent has issued 
for the same, that fi has entered into the title so acquired by the claimant, 
unless it shall appear thatthe land has been sold and conveyed to a bona fide 
purehaser for a valuable consideration, the Commissioner shall suspend the is- 
suing of the patent for the same, and file with the United States Attorney-Gen- 
eral notice of such suspension of the patent, with his reasons therefor; and it 
shall be the duty of the Attorney-General to commence proceedings at once in 
the proper court, by a scire facias, bill, or information, to set aside such title. 
This section shall apply to all eases of suspended entries under the United 
States pre-emption and homestead acts: Provided, That when two years have 
elapsed, or shall hereafter elapse, from the date of the issuance of the receiver's 
receipt upon the 7, of any tract of land under the homestead or pre-emp- 
tion laws, and when during such period no contests shall have been instituted 
or protest or objection filed 


the validity of such entry, the entrym: 
shall be entitled to a patent conveyi i cf tk 6 


the land by him entered, and the same 


shall be issued to him’; but this provision shall not be construed to require the 
ae two years from the date of said entry before the issuing of a patent 

Mr. DOLPH. It will be seen that the committee undertook to pro- 
vide a remedy for settlers who were being deprived of their homes under 


the then administration of the land laws. The provision of the first 
section of the act which I have read was understood by the committee 
to be but a declaration of the law as it then stood and as it had been 
declared by the courts, and the eighth section of the bill, as reported 
by the committee and which has been read, was understood by the com- 
mittee to be a granting of additional powers to the Commissioner and 
to the Secretary of the Interior to set aside the final duplicate receiver’s 
receipt, on the ground of fraud in the first instance, and to be conclusive 
unless the party claiming the lands should demand a judicial investi- 
gation after his certificate had been held for cancellation by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in which case it was made the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to institute suit to cancel the entry. 

When the Honse bill came to the Senate the Senate bill was substi- 
tuted for it and passed the Senate, and a conference committee was ap- 
pointed upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The provisions I have referred to were the principal ones which were 
objected to in conference by the conferees on the part of the House. 
The House conferees were not willing to interfere with the Commis- 
sioner in the exercise of the power-which was claimed by him to pro- 
ceed by an independent investigation instituted in the local land offices 
to cancel final entries for fraud. Such pre emption, homestead, timber 
culture, and desert-land claimants had no remedy, no matter how un- 
justly they might be dealt with by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. ‘here was no provision of law for compelling the attend- 
ance of witnesses or taking depositions, 

No matter how false the report of the spies of the Department who 
were sent ont to investigate their claims might be, they could not go 
into court to try their titles. There was no remedy until the Govern- 
ment had canceled their entries and the land had been settled upon 
by another claimant under the land laws and patent had issued from 
the Government. i 

After several conferences the Senate conferees, in order that they 
might not be misunderstood as to what they were willing to do, made 
a proposition to the House conferees in writing, which I ask the Sec- 
retary to read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The conferees on the part of the Senate on the disagrecing'votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (F. R. 7887)“ to repeal all laws 
providing for the Py tapering of the public lands, the laws allowing entries for 
timber culture and for other purposes,” submit to the conferees on the partofthe 
House as follows: We propose to strike out of section 1 of the Senate amend- 
ments the following words in lines 20 to 27, inclusive, and to the end of the 
word “sale” in line 28, to wit, “that all entries made under the pre-emption or 
homestead laws, on which final proof and payment may have been made and 
certificates issued, and to which there are no adverse claims originating prior to 
final entry, and which may have been sold prior to the 9th day of June, at 
and after final entry, to bona fide p , for a valuable consideration, shal) 
be confirmed and patented upon presentation of satisfactory proof to the Land 
Department of such sale,” 

We propose to strike out section § of the Senate amendments and to substitute 
the following : 

“Sec. 8, That whenever it shall a 
to the Sp arigesesrg ws office that a 

ma suspen 
iE a 


conference and to, 
PAON N DOLPH. 

H. M, TELLER, 
F. M. COCKRELL. 


Mr. DOLPH. It will be seen that by the proposition which has just 
been read, the Senate conferees offered to surrender to the House almost 
everything in controversy except the single proposition that a pre- 
emption entryman should have a right to a trial in a court before his 
entry is canceled. This proposition was refused by the House con- 
ferees. Upon one of the reports of the disagreement made to the Sen- 
ate, at the request of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS], now in 


the chair, I made some explanation of the disagreement, as did also the 
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colleague of the Senator [Mr. PLUME], which I will insert in the REC- 
ORD as part of my remarks. 


PUBLIC LAND LAWS. 
Mr. Dour, I present the report of the committee of conference on the disa- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
H. R.7887) to repeal all laws providing for the pre-emption of the public lands, 
the laws allowing entries for timber culture, and for other purposes. We re- 
poni a disagreement, and in presenting the report, I shall ask for a further con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

“The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7887) to repeal all laws provid- 
ing for the pre-emption of the public lands, the laws allowing, entries for timber 
pas, Race kad, for other pufposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
been unable to agree. 

“J, N. DOLPH, 
“P, B. PLUMB, 
“F, M. COCKRELL, 
“ Managers on the part of the Senate. 
“ THOS. R. COBB, 
“wW, J, STONE, 
“ “H. B, STRAIT, 
“ Managers on the part of the House.” 


Mr. Ixcauts. Before the request of the Senator from Oregon is disposed of, I 
wish he would be good enough to state the condition of the subject in the con- 
ference, and whether the differences are so radical as to probably present an 
issue that can not be adjusted at this session of Congress. 

My reason for asking is because I receive a great many letters from people 
interested in the public domain as homestead settlers and pre-emption settlers, 
and it would concern the public, I am sure, to know whether we are likely to 
have any such legisiation as is proposed by the bill at this session or not, 

Mr. Dour. The differences between the managers on the part of the Senate 
and on the part of the House upon this bill have been quite radical, but they 
are differences that I think may overcome and upon which an agreement 
ought to be reached. 

‘Lhere was contained in the first section of the bill as it passed the Senate a 
provision, in substance—not baying the bill before me I can not give it literally— 
that in all cases where final proof had been made and final receiver's receipts 
had been issued for pre-emption claims, and such claims had been sold to inno- 
cent purchasers for valuable consideration, the ent should be issued, not- 
withstanding any alleged informality in the s of the original entryman. 

There was also in the eighth section ot the bill a provision upon the same 
subject. These provisions were strenuously objected to by some members of 
the Senate and ry Gesaan acy on the part of the House, and it was alleged that 
the effect would be to confirm fraudulent claims, The managers on the part of 
the Senate believe, as a majority of the Senate did, that where such lands after 
final proof and payment and the issuing of final certificates had passed into the 
hands of bona fide purchasers the title should be confirmed to them. 

If í am at liberty to state what the managers on the part of the Senate have 
been disposed to yield in this controversy, I will state that they have been dis- 

to yield this provision and permit it to be stricken out, so as to leave the 

aw in that respect precisely as it now stands, and insert in lieu a provision in 
section 8. as follows: “That nothing in this act shall be construed to impair 
any existing rights of any bona fide purchaser of any such claim under existing 

w. 


The most important point of disagreement, after that one is disposed of, is the 
provision of the bill as passed by the Senate, that in cases where the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office shall be convinced that fraud has entered into 
the final proofs made by an entryman under the homestead or pre-emption law, 
he shall suspend the issuing of patent and refer the matter to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who shall cause suit to be instituted in the courts of the United States to 
set aside and cancel the certificate which has been issued to the entryman under 
the pre-emption law or homestead law, as the case yn Bey 

The conferees on the part of the other House insist that in all cases the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office or the Secretary of the Interior shall be 
the sole, absolute judge, and their judgment shall be based upon proceedings in- 
stituted by them in the local land offices as to whether an entry is fraudulent, 
and that they shall have the sole and absolute power of canceling and setting 
aside the entry and throwing open the land which had been settled upon, im- 

roved, and made valuable by the pre-emption and homestead claimant, to 

urther settlement under the laws of the United States. 

The conferees on the part of the Senate believe that a man who has resided 
for years upon a piece of public land, who has made such proofs as are required 
by the laws of the United States, who has paid the amount required to be paid 
into the Treasury for his land and recei his final certificate, who has put his 
all into his home, should have a right to go.to a court and to have there de- 
termined the question as to whether the certificate for his entry has been prop- 
erly issued to him, and as to whether his land shall be taken away from him. 

That is, as I understand, at present the radical point of difference between the 
managers on the part of the two Houses, the Senate conferees insisting thatsome 

rovision shall be retained in the bill by which a man whose title is attacked 

n the Land Office shall have a right virtually to appeal from the action of the 
Interior Department or from the Commissioner of the General Land Office to 
the courts, and to there try the question of his right to the land, the House con- 
ferees insisting that the powershall either be left where they claim it nowis, or 
shall be in the Commissioner of the General Land Office and the Secre- 
get A the Interior apa Beer to decide finally and conclusively whether such 
eS nenk to the public lands under the laws of the United States is entitled to 

Mr. IxeaLrs. Both Houses of Congress have by very large majorities 
that the pre-emption, timber-culture, and desert-land acts shall be repealed, to 
the effect that what remains of the public domain may be left to the operation 
of the homestead laws for individual settlement. That, I believe,is the judg- 
ment of the country at large, and I am convinced the Senate conferees will 
fail in the discha: of a great public duty if they permit adhesion to minorand 
unimportant details to prevent the accomplishment of this great public work. 
I therefore hope that the conferees will consider themselves at liberty at least, 
in case the issue is tendered, to allow the question of remedy for individual 
rights either to remain as it now is or else to provide hereafter for some method 
byan amendment of existing laws, so that we may have the main object accom- 
plished before the adjournment of this session of Congress. 

Mr. DoLPH. The Senate Committee on Public Lands and the Senate have had 
the question of the amendment of the public land laws under consideration 
gaie as long as the other branch of Congress. Numerous bills were referred to 

e Senate Committee on Public Lands. They were carefully considered, and 
a report was made at an early day at the last session of Congress of wbill which 
it was supposed would answer the p and cover the various questions 
which it was thought necessary to hayelegislationupon. Thataction was after- 
nsidered by the Senate committee, and ra careful and elaborate 

through several sessions of the committee, a measure 
Senate embodying the legislation that was thought neces- 


sary on the part of the Senate Committee on Public Lands. When the House 
bill came over the provisions in regard to the repeal of the pre-emption law and 
the timber-culture act were substantially the provisions of the bill which had 
passed the Senate a year before, or during the last Congress, but it did not in- 
clude the various matters on which it was thought by the Senate committee 
necessary to have legislation. Therefore, the Senate Committee on Publie 
Lands determined to take up the Senate bill and substitute it for the House bill. 
The Senate bill had been pending on our Calendar for a long time. 

These are not unimportant matters. Iam in constant receipt of letters from 
almost every Western State and Territory, and so is every other member of the 
Committee on Public Lands; and delegations come up to the Capitol and inter- 
view the members of the Committee on Public Lands almost daily upon the 
duonon of some remedy for the existing evils growing out of the present con- 

ition of the public-land laws or the manner of their execution. Patents for 
jrocmoptes claims have been suspended in nearly all the Western States and 

‘erritorics. No patents are being issued. Settlers are unable to get their titles, 
They can get no credit upon their claims. There is actually great suffering for 
want of action upon their application for title to these lands, 

One provision that is objected to in section 8 is the one which provides that if 
at the end of two years after final proof and the issue of the final certificate of 
the register and receiver, thore is no suggestion of fraud and no contest, a pat- 
entshall be issued, Even that is objected to by the managers on the part of the 
other House. Under the provisions of the bill as it passed the Senate n home- 
stead entryman will be required to residé five years upon his claim. He then 
must make his final proof. He then gets his final certificate. Then his papers 
will be hung up for two years in the General Land Office, if they choose to hold 
them, waiting for somebody to make a suggestion of fraud in the procurement 
of his title. That will be seven zans from the time he goes upon his land. 
Still the managers on the part of the other House are not satisñħed with that 
provision, a provision which, if there is no suggestion of fraud and no contest, 
would compel the issuing ofa patent after seven years’ time. 

I think any one who has given this matter attention will see that some gen- 
eral 1 lation is necessary. As far as I am concerned, I do not care to serve 
upon the committee of conference, but I do not wish it to be understood that 
the matters of difference are trivial features at all. I eall attention to the fact 
that the bill asit passed the Senate does not involve a repeal of the desert-land 
act, but a modification of it only. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon moves that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its disa; ment and ask for a further conference. 

Mr. PLUMB. Before that motion is put I wish to say a word. I have myself 
been for many years in favor of the repeal of the pre-emption law, not because 
thatrepeal was demanded by any powerful and overwhelming sentiment of 
the State which I in part represent, but because of the larger view of the situa- 
tion I believed there ought to be further limitation put upon the acquisition 
of public land in view of its rapid absorption. 

Probably there would be no trouble in agreeing upon a bill for this single 
purpose, In fact there is little substantial difference between the two Houses 
on this question. 

But since this subject has been under discussion a practice has come into vogue 
in the administration of the General Land Office of a character which is not only 
threatening to existing rights under the law, but which is subversive of all rules 
of procedure by which the rights of popet are affected, the rectification of 
which is of a great deal more consequence than the repeal of the pre-emption 
law or of the timber-culture law or both together. The proceeding by special 
agents, by detectives, by vate inquiry, by secret inquisition, whereby titles 
are assu to be set aside upon ex parte hearing, is going on toan extent which 
is paralyzing to the business of certain sections of the West, and which is prac- 
tically destroying the right of honest pre-emptors and St coe purchaser oe 
a kind which, except that it is covered by the cry of fraud which has filled the 
public press, would be regarded as a shame and a disgrace not to be permitted 
to continue for one single instant longer. Every agency which cupidity, which 
hate, which malice and self-seeking and private revenge can su in man has 
been exerted against the honest settlers on the frontier—not, mind you, against 
the cattle-man, but against the individual entryman and his honest successor 
in interest claiming a single quarter-section of land. 

I will state what recently occurred in a public hearing in a Western Territory 
to illustrate the character of the proceedings that are being carried on under 
the sanction of the Land Department's present construction of the law, when I 
say that the witness on the stand, who was the contestant in the pending case 
for a piece of land which had been valuably improved and was then in the hon- 
est bona fide occupation of the claimant, admitted that he kept a bawdy house 
near there, and that the special agent at whose instance he had made the contest 
had solicited him to make such contest and had promised him that if he would 
make it he should have the land under consideration, and whieh had been 
made valuable by the labor of anothér, asthe reward for instituting the contest. 
That is not one case alone; it is one of hundreds of cases that are taking place 
all over the frontier. 

So far as I am concerned there is no question of public policy involved con- 
cerning the public lands that equals in por deport the one of providing that 
titles acquired under the land laws shall not be set aside except by that due proc- 
ess of law which can only be applied by the courts, in which ex parte testimony 
is not heard and in which rich and poor are on an equal footing. 


It thus appears that at the Forty-eighth Congress the bill for the re- 
peal of the pre-emption, timber-culture, and desert-land acts failed to 
become a law by the inaction of the House; that at the Forty-ninth 
Congress it failed to become a law because the conferees on the part of 
the House would not consent to any legislation which would restrain 
the exercise by the Commissioner of the General Land Office of the 

wer unlawfully asserted by him to cancel the receiver’s duplicate 

nal receipts for pre-emption entries without trial before a court or a 
ury. 
: I come now to the question of land-grant forfeitures. 

The first act forfeiting a railroad land grant was the act for the for- 
feiture of the grant of the Iron Mountain Railroad Company, Senate bill 
353 of the Forty-eighth Congress. As I understand the facts in that 
case, the company had not constructed its road on the line prescribed 
inthe grant. Itdid notclaim to have earned the land. It was desirous 
itself for a forfeiture of the grant in order that it might be relieved 
beyond question of its obligations under the granting act to the Gen- 
eral Government. 

The second forfeiture act, and the first forfeiture to which there was 
any opposition, was an act to forfeit a land grant-made to the Oregon 
Central Railroad Company, an Oregon corporation. I madea speechin 
the Senate favoring the forfeiture, as did my then colleague. 

During the Forty-eighth Congress the following land-grant-forfeiture 
bills were passed: The one which I have mentioned of the Iron Mount- 
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ain Railroad Company, Senate bill 353, and the following House bills: 
House bill 3933, forfeiting the grant of the Texas Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany; House bill 181, forfeiting the grant of the Oregon Central Rail- 
road Company; House bill 7162, forfeiting the grant of the Atiantic and 
Pacific Railroad Company. I believe, although that act was passed by 
the Senate with amendments, the amendments were not concurred in by 
the House, and the bill failed to become a law. 

The following House bills were sent to the Senate and were not acted 
upon by the Senate: House bill 589 to forfeit the land grant of the Ore- 
gon and California Railroad Company, and House bill 7299, to forfeit 
certain land grants to the State of Iowa. 

During the Forty-ninth Congress the following bills were passed: 
House bill 392, to forfeit land grants to certain Southern States; House 
bill 453, to forfeit the grant of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. I see I was correct in supposing that the amendments of the 
Senate had not been concurred in by the Honse at the previous session, 
and the bill did not then become a law. House bill 3186, to forfeit 
the grant to the New Orleansand Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad 
Company; House bill 391, to forfeit certain lands granted to the State 
of Michigan to aid in the construction of railroads. 

At the first session of the Forty-ninth Congress, on the first day on 
which the introduction of bills was in order, I introduced a bill to for- 
feit that portion of the Northern Pacific land grant between Wallula 
and Portland. It was duly considered by the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands, reported favorably to the Senate, and passed the Senate 
with an amendment forfeiting all the lands adjacent to the uncom- 
pleted road of that company. It was amended in the Senate to include 
the land adjacent to the uncompleted portion of the Cascade branch. 
In the House it was amended so as to include in the proposed forfeit- 
ure all the lands west of Bismarck—all the lands which had been earned 
by the construction of the road after the time limited in the grant. 
The Senate also passed a bill forfeiting certain land grants to the State 
of Iowa, and a bill to forfeit certain lands granted to the State of Ore- 
gon to aid in the construction of wagon-roads in that State. These 
last bills were not acted upon in the House, and failed by the inaction 
of that body. 

In the bill to forfeit the unearned lands of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, asit was reported to the Senate, there was no attempt to 
confirm to the company the lands which had been earned by the con- 
struction of road either before or after the time limited in the grant; 
but in order that there might be no possible ground for a claim that the 
bill in effect did confirm any lands that were not declared forfeited by 
it, when the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] offered an amendment 
expressly providing that nothing in the act should prevent Congress at 
any future time from forfeiting any of the balance of the grant on ac- 
count of any past or future breach of the conditions on which the grant 
was made, I accepted the amendment and it was adopted by the Sen- 
ate without a dissenting voice. 

‘The Senate offered the House then a bill to forfeit all the Northern 
Pacific Railroad lands which a majority of the Senate believed were 
forfeitable which a majority of the Senate believed it had power to 
forfeit or that it would be just or honest to forfeit, leaving the House 
free, if it believed other lands should be forfeited immediately after the 
passage of that bill, to send to the Senate a bill to forfeit the remainder 
of the grant and thus to put the Senate in the wrong if their position 
was the correct one. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company desired time to complete 
the Cascade branch, and the action of the House and of the House con- 
ferees gave them time and secured to them the lands appurtenant to 
that branch. In fact, there seemed from the first to be a settled de- 
termination on the part of the House conferees tocome to no agreement 
upon the question. The bill went to the House late in the first session 
of the Forty-ninth Congress, and it was with difficulty that a confer- 
ence at that session was secured at all. When Congress met at the 
second session of that Congress no trace could be found of the bill, 
which was in the possession of the House, or of the House copy of the 
conference report, which had been signed ready to be presented, and 
it was not until the Senate conferees had repeatedly called the attention 
of the conferees on the part of the House to the matter that any action 
could be obtained in the House to substitute a copy for the original of 
the lost bill. To substantiate what Isay I now ask to make part of my 
remarks certain proceedings in the Senate, February 2, 1887, .contain- 
ing certain correspondence between the Senate and House conferees on 
this subject, 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS. 

Mr. Dors. I wish the Senator from Iowa would give way to me for a mo- 
ment, to allow me to call up a communication just received from the House of 
Representatives in regard to the bill forfeiting the Northern Pacific land grant. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair lays before the Senate a message from 
the House of Representatives, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

HIS THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, February 1, 1887. 


“ Resolved, Thatthe Senate be requested to furnish the House witha duplicate 
engrossed copy of the bill (S. 2172) restoring to the United States certain of the 
lands gran to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, and to restore the same 
Be EE and for other purposes, the original copy having been lost or mis- 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the request of 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to have some information ss to what has been done 
by the conference committee, and when it was discovered that this bill had been 
lost. The bill has been in conference for some time, Indeed, the conference 
committees were appointed at the last session. I should like to know some- 
thing about it, having been a member of the committee myself. 

Mr. LxGants. Is it alleged that an engrossed copy ofa bill that has passed both 
Houses disappeared absolutely and no trace of it can be found ? 

Mr. Dours. For the Senator's information I ask for the reading of the mes- 


sage. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let it be read again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The message will he again read. 

The message from the House of Representatives was again read. 

Mr. INGALLS, That presents a very singularand novel question. Ithink that 
had better lie over. 

Mr. DoLPH. The Senator from Missouri has called for some statement in re- 
gard to the matter,and I recognize the propriety of such a statement. I, how- 
ever, am not quite certain how far I am at liberty to state what has transpired 
between the managers on the part of the Senate and the managers on the part 
of the House. I should like to submit a question as to whether correspondence 
in regard to the loss of a bill or the possession of a bill is considered a matter 
proper to be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is not advised of any special rule on 
the subject. The Senator can exercise his discretion. 

Mr. Doten. That being the case, I will ask the Secretary to read—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If objection is made to the consideration of the 
sept dna at this time, the Chair is of opinion that it must go over under the 
rules, 

Mr. Dour. I would ask the Senator to yield to me to make the statement I 
desire to make at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Kansas object? 

Mr. INGALLS. I do not object to any statement being made; but I said the 
situation was novel and unprecedented and we ought not to act in haste in the 
matter, I therefore asked that the resolution might go over under the rules in 
order that we might deliberate about it. 

Mr. Douru. I ask the Senator to withdraw his objection until he hears a 
statement, 

Mr. InGaAtts. I withdraw it for that igh ep 

Mr. Dorr. That being the case, I ask the Secretary to read a copy of a com- 
munication transmitted yesterday by the managers on the part of the Senateto 
the managers on the part of the House on the conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the House amendment to Senate bill 2172, a com- 
munication dated 29th January, 1887, and which has undoubtedly produced the 
action of the House now under consideration. Iask for the reading of the com- 
munication. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“ WASHINGTON, D. C., January 29, 1887. 
“Messrs. Cops, VAN Eaton, and PAyson, managers on the part of the Houseat 
the conference on the disagreeing vote of the two Houses on the House 

amendment to Senate bill 2172: 


“GENTLEMEN: We again call your attention to the matter of the conference 
on the disagreeing vote of the two Houseson the House amendment to Senate 
bill 2172, a bill restoring to the United States certain lands granted to the North- 
ern Pacifc Railroad Company to aid in the construction of a railroad from Lake 
Superior to Puget Sound, and for other purposes. 

* The record shows that the House passed the bill with an amendment July 
27, 1886, and, on motion of Mr, Payson, it was ordered that the House insist on 
said amendment and ask a conference with the Senate thereon (House Journal, 

ge 2364); that on July 28 the Speaker appointed Messrs, Cobb, Van Eaton, and 

AYSON aS managers on the part of the House (see House Journal, page 2378) ; 
that the Senate was notified on the same day that the House of Representatives 
had passed said bill with an amendment, and requ a conference with the 
Senate on the bill and the amendment, and had appointed Messrs, Cobb, Van 
Eaton, and Fisuer as managers of the same on its part (see Senate Journal, 
page 1191); that on the next day, July 29, 1886, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill, and on motion of Mr. Donrn, it was 

“ Resolved, That the Senate disagree to the amendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the said bill and agree to the conference asked by the House on 
the said bill and amendment (see Senate Journal, page 1199), 

* And that on July 30,1885, Messrs. DOLPH, TELLER, and RELL were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the Senate; and it was ordered that the Sec- 
retary notify the House of Representatives thereof (see Senate Journal, 
1204), Thereupon the papers were transmitted to the House (see message from 
the Senate, by Mr. proponi one of their clerks, page 2450, House Journal). 

“There appears (if its printed journals are correct) to have been a mistake in 
the message from the House in naming Mr. FISHER instead of Mr. Payson as 
one of the managers on the part of the House, and in the message from the 
Senate, which, so far as it relates to bill 2172, is to the effect that the Senate had 
disagreed to amendment of the House, asked a conference, and had appointed 
conferees. No further action appears to have been taken in the House, how- 
ever, and the errors probably were not noticed, and itis quite possible that both 
are typographical errors. P 

* Just before the close of the session, and assoon as it could be arranged for, a 
meeting of the conference committee upon the bill andamendment in question 
was held, when, it being supposed that an agreement was impoasible during the 
brief remaining hours of the session, it was determined without much discus- 
sion to report to the two Houses that the committee were unable to agree and 
to ask for a further conference, Duplicate reports were ERE 4 prepared 
by the clerk of the Senate Committee on Public Lands, and signed by the man- 
agers on the part of both Houses on the same or the succeeding day, and one 
copy of the report was retained by the managers upon the part of the House, 
and the other by the managers upon the part of the Senate. The chairman of 
the Senate conferees upon the same day the per was signed undertook to 
submit it to the Senate, butit was not received for the reason that the papers 
were not in the possession of the Senate. The managers upon the part of the 
Senate being under the impression that the House was entitled to retain the 
pni ang that the report should and would be first made in that body, awaited 

ts action. 

“No message having been received from the House announcing action upon 
the report, the Senate managers, through Mr. Dotrn, early in the present ses- 
sion, called the attention of the managers on the part of the House tothe matter, 
and requested that the report should be submitted and the Senate notified. 
Later, being advised that if the papers could be transmitted to the managers 
on the part of the Senate, the report should be first submitted in that body, 
shortly after the holiday recess Mr. Dourn applied to Mr. Cobb for the pos- 
session of the papers, and was informed by Mr. Cobb that he did not have the 
bill in his possession at the time of the conference; and also that he had mis- 
laid the copy of the conference report delivered to the House conferees. Mr. 
Cobb-requested to be furnished with a duplicate of the one in the possession of 
the managers upon the part of the Senate. The duplicate copy of the report 
was accordingly prepa by the clerk of the Senate Committee on Public Lands, 
signed by the managers on the part of the Senate and furnished to Mr. Cobbon 

he lth instant, accompanied by a letter from the clerk of the Senate Couunit- 
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tee on Public 


Lands, requesting on behalf of the Senate conferees 
the bill. On the 12th instant a letter was received from Mr. Cobb, acknowl- 
edging the receiptof the duplicate report, and containing the following state- 


ment: 

“*In to the bill S. 2172 (the Northern Pacific Railroad land-grant forfeit» 
ure bill), I have not got it in my poe and have not had it since I reported 
it to the House from my committee at the last session.’ Upon inquiry at the 
Clerk’s desk in the House it was ascertained that the bill could not be found. 
Thereupon Mr. DoLPH requested Mr. Cobb to take the necessary steps to sub- 
stitute a copy of the bill in the usual manner, and on the 13th instant addressed 
to him a letter renewing the request in writing, and inclosing the form of an or- 
der prepared by one of the Senate clerks, which it was supposed would answer 


the purpose. 

“ie was understood then that the matter would receive due attention without 
delay. Since then the managers upon the part of the Senate, through Mr. 
Dorn, have repeatedly called attention to the subject and requested immediate 
steps to be taken to find the bill or to substitute a copy for it. But so far as we 
have learned no action yet been had. Mr. Cobb’s recollection that he did 
not have the bill at the time of the conference is no doubt correct, as the bill was 
aoe produced at the time, and the committee erred in proceeding until that was 

lone. 

“The session is drawing to a close. In our judgment it is important that an 
agreement should be reached by the conference committee ; at all events an 
effort in good faith on both sides to reach an agreement should at once be made. 
We therefore ge Seer that as the House was last in possession of the bill, and 
therefore action for the purpose of substituting a copy, if it can not be found, 
must originate there, that you cause whate necessary in the 


ver may prem- 


ises to be done at once in order that a report of the committee can be submitted 
anda further conference be had. 
X y, yours, 
“J. N. DOLPH, 
“H. M. TELLE 
“F, M. COC: 


“Managers on the part of the Senate.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished business, being the bill (S. 2578) to prohibit 
members of Ope deer wlan acting as attorneys or employés for railroad com- 
panies hong rs or having received grant of lands or pecuniary aid from 

United States. 

ba ey N. I ask that that be informally laid aside. 

The ENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the unfinished business 
will be laid aside roceed with the consideration of the sundry 
civil bill. The Chair hears no objection. 


informally to p: 
Mr. Dotrn. I now submit a yof a letter addressed by the clerk of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public TENA DY the direction of the Senate conferees, to Mr. 
Cobb, on the llth of January. 
The Secretary read as follows: . 
“SENATE CHANBER, Washinglon, January 11, 1887. 
“My DRAR SIR: Senator DoLPH informs me that you have lost your copy of 
the conference report agreed upon at the last session by the conference com- 
mittee on the disagreeing vote of the two Houses upon the House amendments 
to Senate bill No. 2172 the Northern Pacific land-grant forfeiture bill), and de- 
sire a copy of the one delivered to the Senate conferees. I inclose you a copy 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
‘The Senate conferees have also instructed me to ask for the possession of the 
bill and Daanin. to enable them to submit their report. 
ery respectfull 


7 “B, F. FLENNIKEN, 
“Clerk Senate Committee Public Lands. 
“Hon, T. R. COBB, 
“Chairman 


Conferecs, House of Representatives.” 
Mr. Dotrx. I now submit an original letter, which I ask to have read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
“House or REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, D. C., January 12, 1887. 
“My DEAR Str: The conference report received with thanks. 


“In to the bill (Senate) 2172, the Northern Pacific land-grant forfeiture 
bill, I have not got ten n,and have not had itsince I reported itto 
the House from my , at last session. 


“Tam yours, trul 
X =f “T. R. COBB.” 

Mr. Dorru. I now submit a copy of a letter addressed by the clerk of the 
Senate Public Lands Committee to Mr. Cobb, on the 13th of January, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“Senate CHAMBER, Washington, January 13, 1887. 

My Dear Sm: Referring to your letter of the 12th instant,in which you 
state ‘in regard to the bill Senate 2172 (the Northern Pacific land-grant forfeit- 
ure bill), I have not got it in my possession, and have not had it since I reported 
it to the House from my committee at last session,’ the Senate conferees direct 
me to request that, as the bill should be on the House files, having been trans- 
mitted to that body on the 30th day of July last,in order that the report of the 
conference committee shall not be further delayed, and that an opportunity for 
a further conference may secured at an early day, you take steps to substi- 
tute a copy of the bill, in the usual method, by having the House ask for an en- 
grossed copy of the Senate bill. The chairman of the Senate co: under- 
took to submit the conference report to the Senate immediately after the con- 
ference, but was not permitted to do so, as the bill was not in possession of the 


Senate. 
This is the occasion of the verbal and written requests which have been 
made to your committee for the possession of the bill. 
ee zs “B, F. FL 


ENNIKEN, 
“Clerk Senate Committee on Public Lands. 
“Hon. T. R. COBB, 


Chairman Conferees, House of Representatives.” 
tan nal letter from the clerk of the Senate Com- 


Mr. DoLPH. I also 
to myself. 


é presen 
a on Public Lands, = 
e Secretary read as follows: 
“WASHINGTON, January 31, 1887. 
“My DEAR SIR: In response to your ry I have the honor to inform you 
that on January 11, 1887, by your request, I prepared, procured the 
the Senate con: and delivered to Hon, T-E. Cobb, chairman of th 
conferees, a duplicate or copy of the conference report on the y 
of the two Houses on Senate bill 2172 (the Northern Pacific forfeiture bill), 
that in my letter with the above inclosure I possession of the 
and papers. Under date of January 12 Mr. Cobb acknowledged receipt of the 
report, and said ‘that he had not the bill in his possession. and had not had it 
since he reported the same to the House from his committee at the last session 


Congres. 
“ The bill was not need at the meeting of the conferees held at the room 
of the Senate Co: ttee on Public Lands, z 


of 
e House 
otes 
and 
bill 


“Mr. Cobb subsequently stated to me that he did not have the bill at the con- 


ference, but that he thought Mr. Paysox,one of the House conferees, might 
possibly have it in his on. » ¥ 
“Very respectfully, 


“B, F, FLENNIKEN, Clerk. 
“Hon. J. N. DOLPH, 
“Chairman Senate Conferees.” 


Mr. Dotrn. In addition to the facts stated in these several communications, 
as soon as we ascertained from Mr, Cobb and from the clerk of the House com- 
mittee that the bill could not be found, I 


I have had this correspondence read not because I desire to criticise the act of 
anybody, or the omission to act on the part of the managers of either branch of 
Congress, but simply that the facts might be known, in justice tothe managers 
on the part of the Senate. 

I understand that there is no difficulty in substituting a copy for the original 
bill at this stage of the proceedings. I, myself, suppose from all the indications 
that the bill has been mislaid, and am inclined to think probably with the re- 
port of the conference committee that was delivered to the House conferees 
shortly after the meeting of the conference. 

This seems to be the usual method of substituting a bill, to get a certified 
copy from the Senate of the Senate bill and to have the House amendment by 
order of that body substituted for the bill as it passed the House with the 
amendment. I therefore renew the motion that the request of the House of 
Representatives be granted. 

PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved that the Senate agree to the request 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr, Incas. I withdrew my objection for the purpose of enabling the Sen- 
ator from Oregon to make a statement. If it is necessary for me to make the 
objection , of course I will do that. I only withdrew it for the purpose of 
allowing him to make the statement which has gone on the records, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The matter goes over under objection. 


Mr. President, I am much mistaken if this showing, instead of es- 
tablishing the correctness of Mr, CARLISLE’S inst the Sen- 
ate of acting with reluctance in regard to the land-grant forfeitures, 
does not show that the House deliberately threw away the opportunity 
for the forfeiture of this Northern Pacific Railroad grant until the com- 
pany could earn the lands on the Cascade branch, 

Now I come to the consideration of the concluding portion of Mr. CAR- 
LISLE’S statement, that the administration of the public lands under the 
late Commissioner of the General Land Office has been in the interest 
of settlers, and I assert that there never has been in the history of this 
country such a failure to administer the laws in accordance with their 
spirit and intent as there was under the administration of the late Com- 
missioner to administer beneficent provisions of the land laws in thein- 
terest of the settler. As I have said, the Commissioner came into office 
with the impression publicly declared that the men who were seeking 
to make homes under the pre-emption laws on the public domain were 
robbers and thieves. 

One of the very first acts of his administration was to suspend the 
issuing of their patents. The business of the General Land Office was 
retarded and obstructed; new and unusual methods were instituted for 
the examination of the titles of settlers on the public lands; confusion 
of titles prevailed; consternation among the settlers was created; their 
credit was destroyed, and in thousands of instances they were robbed 
of their homes. i 

Under our theory of government the powers of government are di- 
vided between the executive, the legislative, and the judicial depart- 
ments. The legislative department makes the laws; the judicial de- 
partment alone has power to construe them, and it is the duty of the 
executive department to execute them. But I find that on June 2, 
1886, the following order was made and published and was made a part 
of the next report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1886, 
To the Registers and Receivers United States Land Offices: 
GENTLEMEN: Therepealof the pre-emption, timber-culture, and desert-land 
laws being now the subject of consideration by Congress, all applications to 
enter lands under said Jaws are hereby suspended from and after this date until 


the Ist of August, 1895, and you are hereby directed to receive no filings or 
for entry under said laws d said time. 
rts ce Wa any. SPARKS, Commissioner. 
Approved: 


L. Q. ©. LAMAR, Secretary.’ ” 


Here we find the Commissioner of the General Land Office assuming 
the power of legislation, suspending for a definite period laws passed 
years before by Congress, cutting off the rights of the people to secure 
titles to the public lands under existing laws; and it was two days atter 
this order had passed the ordeal of the army of Jaw clerks in the In- 
terior Department and the Assistant Attorney-General, and received the 
signature of the Secretary of the Interior, and had been promulgated— 
it was two days afterwards, and probably after some newspaper cor- 

ent had intimated that the Secretary of the Interior had no 
power to suspend the operation of the laws—no legislative power—or 
after some meddlesome attorney had called attention to it, that this 
order was revoked. 

There have been a great deal of bluster and ostentation in regard to 
the operations of the General Land Office under the late Commissioner. 

I have taken the pains to examine to see what was accomplished by 
the predecessor of Mr. Sparks, and what was accomplished under him. I 
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submit, first, astatement showing the amount of sales, of land receipts, 
patents issued, ete., for the year ending June 30, 1884: 


Sales of lands, including Indian lands, acres...........0« be seres 27, 531, O41, 03 
Receipts of General Land Office, ARIER fees, ete... sa $12, 789, 405. 09 
Patents for agricultural lands. aae 61,337 


Patents for cash entries..... 
Patents for homestead en 
Number of agents for prevention of’ 
Number of timber-depredation cases investigated. 
Estimated value of timber inyolved................. 
Number cases commenced or recommended 
Number cases settled,.............cccsessooosesssoearsesssrees 
Amount received on account of timber depredations... 
ee or agents for the prevention of fraudulent entries of pub- 
ic 
Number of cases of fraudulent entries investigated. 
Number of acres involved.......-.-cscecesessser essere issen 
Number of cases canceled on final peere: 
Number of cases held for cancellat: 
Sum of cases in which hearings were ordered 
abc oa of entries suspended swang inv ee 
ption entries................ 
ae conus entries ‘approved... 
Pre-emption contest ica 
Pre-emption filings. .......cccerssseseseres sererere 
Pre-emption cases remaining unacted upon at the close of the fis- 
CREF ORR sess evtmeves ssnesescinans 17,911 


The report for 1885 was made under the administration of the late 
Commissioner. It included the operations for a portion of the year 
from June 30, 1884, to March 4, 1885, under Republican administration. 
The report of the Commissioner is not as fall upon the points which I 
have examined as the report of his predecessor, but so far as I could 
SDa e T tals have embodied them in another statement, which 

will submit: 


Sales of lands, including Indian lands, acres.........<-++rcree 

Receipts of General Land Office, meanest a Oe 

Patents for agricultural lands...........<-+ 
Patents for cash Lari 


a 
sgg 


TA 


£8 


messe ereenessnersserereteenm seset seos esersssseseses 


enter of cases commenced or recommen: 
Number of cases settled .........cesceccesenceereenenes 
Amount received on account of timber d 

Number of agents for prevention of phe Enan entries of public 


| ee 
Number of cases of fraudulent. ‘entries investigated... Not given. 
Number of acres involved.....essssesesseessrose resres cncenseee Not given. 
Number of acres canceled on final percet Not given 
Number of acres held for cancellation... ces Not given 
Number of cases in which hearings were ordered.... Not given, 
Number of entries suspended awaiting investigation.. Not given, 
Senpi en arse Kegdestasoea < on 

ption en! ved.. „04 

Pre-emption oenar gA dee: 727 
Pre-emption flings......cccsseseereeee . 47,046 
Pre-emption cases remaining unact n at the close of the fis- 

OBE FOB PRA E EEE E EDDA ER S E ES toodovionbacecsousupaduubant$e 32,374 


I also submit similar statements for the years ending June 30, 1886, 
and June 30, 1887: 
1836, 


Sales of mon including Indian lands, ACTES, .....sseresseserssosessseseessssse eE ater 
Receipts of General Land Office, ineluding fees, ete. 
Patents for agricultural lands... 
Patents for cash entries....... 
Patents for homestead entri 


As eeenere sc eceneeren ss soneneee: 


Number of agents for prevention of ‘timber trespass cee reget to 21 
for 12 mos, 
Number of timber-depredation cases investigated 1,219 
Estimated value of timber involved... $9, 339, 679 
Number of cases commen or recommended.. Not given. 
Number of cases settled..............ssssrsscessseesessseseeesee Not pien 


Amount received on account of timber aea 
(This consists of: Amounts accepted in propositions of settle- 
ment,$19, 260. 50; for sales of timber and lumber, $3, 892. 30; re propos 
of amounts recovered through judicial proceedings, wpe 
N ae of agents for pack ean he fraudulent entries of 


Number of cases of f fraudulen 


Number of acres involved...... 
Number of entries canceled on final , 168 
Number of cases held for cancellation...... 1, 485 
Number of cases in which hearings were ordered 183 
Number of entries a awaiting Eero Not given. | šu 
Pre-emption entries.........6..ccce0s * 
Pre-emption entries apor Not given. 
Pre-emption con cases decided . sa 750 
Pre-emption filings........ + cere Not given, 
yon sea cases 7a SLE OY Em, unacted “Spon at os Alosa i the 
RACAL JORR’ .<esercuoess oovsnvesoownapuce pececqsoucpusrbteinewont vanes seveso 36, 460 
1887. 
Sales of lands, including Indian lands, acres. 25, 858, 038, 13 
Receipts of General Land Office, including f fees, otc, $12, 268, 224. 02 
Patents for b ipaa apear IANS ....04 -00000. 24, 
Patents for cash entries....... Not given. 
Patents for homestead entries...... Not given 
Number of agents for Secretion s of timber trespass.... v.to 26 for 
2 mos, and 
1 for 8 mos, 
Number of timber-depredgtion cases ieee 1,011 
Estimated value of timber involved... = $6, 146, 935. 86 
Number of cases commenced or reeomm Not given. 
Number of cases settled,..........00.c000008 $ Not given. 
Amount received on account of timber depredations... . $128,612.09 
Number of agents for prevention of fraudulent entries of public 
lands...,....... socana peo iniia sedesgtédasvesinaes 7AN OG- GIVER. 


Number of eases of. fraudulent entries investigated.. 
Number of acres inyolved.......... 


egeerssrsseeeneseneesssenesrererestseseesses osese 


Number of cases canceled on final proceedings.. n 1,153 
Number of cases held for cancellation..,,............ 2,312 
Number of cases in which hearings were ordered... Not given. 
Number of entries suspended awaiting investigation. Not given 
Pre-emption entries.........cecs0ee0 21,41 
Pre-emption entries 2 ed eases dè Not given 
Pre-emption contest Not given. 
Pre-emption filings..... Not given. 
Preemption cases re 

year... 59, M9 

From these ‘statements it appears that ‘for the year ending June 30, 
1884, the sales of public lands amounted to 27,531,041.03 acres; for 
1885, to 20,995,513.58 acres; for 1886, to 22,124'563.92 acres; and for 
1887, to 25,858,038.13 acres. The receipts for the same years were as 
follows: 1884, $12,789, 405.09; 1885, $8,629,420.18; 1886, $9,031,084.34; 
1887, $12,268, 224.02. 

Now I come to the important part of thisshowing. It appears that 
for the year ending June 30, 1884, there were issued 51,337 patents; for 
the year ending June 30, 1885, the principal portion of which was under 
Republican administration, there were 73,172 patents issued; but for 
the year 1886 there were but 19,885 patents issued, and for the year 
1887 there were but 24,558 patents issued. 


These figures show a falling off in the number of patents issued from 
73,172 issued during the year ending June 30, 1885, to 19,885 in 1886, 
and i in the number issued for cash entries, which includes. pre-emption 
entries as well as private entries, from 41,657 during the year ending 
June 30, 1885, to 7,782 for the year ending June 30, 1886. But these 
figures do not tell the whole story. The number of homestead patents 
issued during the year ending June 30, 1884, was 17,337; for the year 
ending June 30, 1885, 27,273; forthe year ending June 30, 1836, 11,096, 
showing that there were issued for cash entries under the timber-cul- 
ture act, the desert-land law, and for pre-emption claims altogether only 
about 12,000 patents during the year ending June 30, 1886, and these 
were undoubtedly i in the main for lands entered at private entry. For 
the year ending June 30, 1884, there were 51,641 pre-emption filings, 
and for 1885 47,946. Iam not able to glean from the reports what the 
numbers of filings were in 1886 and 1887. 

So it is plain that after the present Administration came into power 
and up to the time the last report of the Commissioner was made, there 
was almost an entire suspension of the issuing of patents for pre-emp- 
tion claims. 

Now I come to the consideration of what I believe is claimed to be 
the crowning actin the administration of the public-land laws under 
the late Commissioner. I ask the Secretary to read the portion which 
I have indicated of an order revoking the withdrawal of indemnity 
lands granted to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


I therefore direct that all lands withdrawn ge now held for indemnity pur- 
poses under the J so to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, along the 


main or branch lines, be restored to the public domain and opened to settlement 
lands as may be covered by approved 


under the general Iiand laws, except si 
ections : Provided, The restoration shall not affect 
within the ee pied limits of any other Congressional gran 
ands covered by unapproved selections appiteaiions to make filings 
and entries thereon may be received, noted, and held subject to the claim of the 
oo y, of which claim the applicant must be distinctly informed and memo- 
thereof entered on his papers, 
TW henever such iah sppicanon to file or enter is presen’ alleging upon prima 
d is, from any cause, not subject to the company’s 
right of paramere Gr thereof will be given to the proper representative of 
the company, which will be allowed thirty days after service within which to 
present objections to the allowance of such filing or entry. d the com- 
pany fail to or show cause before the local officers why the application 
should not be allowed, said application for filing or entry will be admitted, and 
the selection held for cancellation, But should the Ganep f appear and show 
cause, an inv ion will be ordered, under the rules of practice, to deter- 
mine whether said land is subject to the claim of the company to make selec- 
tion of the same, which shall be determined by the register and receiver, sub- 
ject to the right of appeal in either party, 
When appeals are taken from the decision of the register and receiver to Vi the 
office in any of these cases, you will dispose of them without pen ey if the 
decision of your office shall be in favor of the the company and no a 


ghisa acquired by grantees 


the land shall be approved or certified for patent, without req -iaa badiana ac- 
Son on p- pats e company, except usual payments requ. = Bs by the 
granting 


If the decision of your office should be adverse to the company, and no ap- 

peal be taken, the selectiou will be canceled and the filing or entry allowed, 
to compliance with law. 

order of revocation herein directed shall not take effect as soon as issued, 
and entries ofthe lands embraced therein shall not be received until 
notice of the same by publie advertisement for a period of thirty 
the intention of this order that, as against actual settlement here- 
ent RACA SDE said lands shall nolonger 
Righ ore attaching, both of the company and ofset- 

tlers, jaa kosor in $0 the facts in each case. 

If any lists of selections have been presented by the company with tender of 
fees which have been rejected and not placed on file and noted on the records 
of the local office, you will, if said lists are in your office or in the local office, 
cause said selections to be noted on the records immediately; and if such lists 
are not in your office or the local office, you will advise the attorney of the 
company that they will be allowed to file in the local office said lists of selec- 
tions, and the same will be noted on the records as of the date when first pre- 
sented, provided the same be presented before the lands are open to filings and 
entries, 


Mr. DOLPH. This order is in substance that after the expiration 
of thirty days from notice the order of withdrawal of indemnity lands 
for the company shall be revoked; that in the mean time the selections 
made by the company shall be noted upon Sep ats in the general and 
local land offices; that if any lists of selections have been rejected they 
shall be received and noted, and the company is at liberty to proceed 
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to select further indemnity lands during that period. After the expi- 
ration of thirty days the company is left (if it has not selected all the 
lands it was entitled to or that it desires to select) to a race of diligence 
with the homestead and pre-emption entrymen. 

The claim that these lands were restored to the public domain is 
without foundation. Asa matter of fact the odd sections within the in- 
demnity limits of the railroad grants were always a part of the public 
domain until they were selected by the railroad companies and approved 
tothem. They were withdrawn, it is trae, from the operation of the 
land laws,and, as has been frequently decided by the Supreme Court, law- 
fully withdrawn in order that the railroad companies might secure the 
full amount of their grants. But when the companies had selected all 
the lands they were entitled to, or had had opportunity to do so, no 
doubt the same authority that authorized the withdrawal of the lands 
in the first instance was sufficient to authorize the revocation of the 
order; and it was the duty of the Secretary of the Interior when that 
time arrived to revoke them. Asa matter of fact I am informed that 
all the railroad companies had selected, if not all the lands they were 
entitled to, all that were of any value; that the orders of withdrawal 
had served the purpose for which they were made, and that the time 
had arrived when they should be revoked. 

What credit can be claimed by the Administration for these orders 
is more than I can tell. Ifitis claimed that they should have been 
made under Republican administration, what excuse can be given that 
two years and a half were allowed to elapse before they were made 
after the new Administration came into power ? 

I do not criticise these orders of revocation. They might have been 
made earlier. They were perhaps timely. But what I do criticise is 
the fact that under the guise of benefiting the settler he is invited to 
go upon the lands which have been selected by the companies as in- 
demnity lands, and to institute a contest with the railroad company 
for them—a contest which must run a course of litigation in the land 
offices and the Department of the Interior, and afterwards in the courts, 
in much of which it is apparent that the settler must lose, and all to 
try piecemeal a question which the Secretary of the Interior had ample 

wer to determine, and which it was his duty to have determined as 

tween the companies and the General Government before the settler 
was invited to come into the controversy. 

The magnitude of the litigation and of the number of contests prob- 
able, will appear from a statement of the condition of the indemnity 
selections. In all these land-grant acts a t was made of a certain 
number of odd sections to the mile on each side of the road. There 
were excepted out of the grant all mineral lands except coal and iron, 
and also all the lands which had been sold, disposed of, or reserved by 
the General Government, or to which homestead and pre-emption 
rights had attached at the time of the location of the road. It there- 
fore became necessary to segregate the lands of the railroad companies 
from the lands excepted from the grant in order toascertain the amount 
of lands the companies were entitled to receive within the limits of the 
grant in place, and their right to select indemnity lands depended upon 
the amount of the loss of lands in place on account of previous sales 
and reservations, or the fact that the lands were mineral lands. 

There were granted to nearly all these companies indemnity lands, 
that is, the right to select from the odd sections within certain limits 
outside of the grant in place lands in lieu of those which they lost in 
place. It was evidently the intention of Congress that as fast as these 
selections were made the Secretary of the Interior should approve or 
disapprove them, and thussegregate the lands which belonged to the rail- 
road company from the public lands, those in place, in order that it 
might be known what indemnity lands the company were entitled to, 
and indemnity selections in order that they might be segregated from 
the balance of the public lands, 

I do not know what the facts are in regard to other grants; but during 
the Forty-ninth Congress, when the bill was pending providing for the 
taxation of railroad lands after they were surveyed, when it was charged 
that the railroad companies were in default in not selecting their lands, 
not paying the cost of selection, the cost of surveying, and the cost of 
patenting, I introduced a resolution, which passed the Senate, calling 
upon the Secretary of the Interior for information as to the amount of 
land which had been surveyed within the limits of the grant of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, the amount of selections of lands in place 
and of indemnity lands, and the amount of approvals. I send to the 
desk the letter of the Secretary of the Interior in response to that res- 
olution, and I ask the Secretary to read the portion I have marked. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as indicated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


3. The amount of land surveyed within the 20 and 40 mile limits of the 
ETN. for said road is established at about 21,732,542 acres, distributed as 
follows: 


4. I transmit herewith (marked B) a tabular statement showing the number 
of acres in place and of indemnity lands selected by said company; the date of 
the approval of each list by the local land officers; the date of the receipt of each 


list at this office; the number of acres contained in each list; the number ofacres 
sel each year in each of the several States and Territories in which the 
grant is situated, and the total number of acres selected each year. 

An examination of said statement shows that said company has selected 7,903,- 
026.25 acres within its granted limits, and 3,343,395.07 acres of indemnity lands, 
or 11,246,421.32 acres in all, distributed as follows: 


State or Territory. action a i ead Total 

res. Acres, 

436,75 8, 632. 05 
163,30 | 2,028, 352.60 
438.13 | 6,547, 278. 83 
019.62 | 1,629; 460.20 
450,13 9, 450, 18 
500, 75 777, 861. 12 
886. 39 245, 386.39 


5 and 6. Six lists, embracing 746,589.52 acres, ot which 743,573.44 acres are in 
the State of Minnesota, and 3,016.08 acres in the Territory of Washington, have 
been approved by the eyed ofthe Interior. Following the approval of said 
lists the lands embraced therein were patented to the railroad company. 

I transmit herewith (marked 2 a statement showing the date of approval 
and the number of acres included in each list,and the date of and the number 
of acres included in each patent. 

7. The cost of surveying, amounting to $42,686.50, has been paid to said com- 
pany on 1,131,224.19 acres, of which 746,589.52 acres have been patented to the 
pany and 384,634.67 acres have not been patented, 

8. The ions of this office make the payment of the cost of selecting a 
condition precedent to the approval of the lists of selections by the local officers; * 
hence the number of acres selected (11,246,421.32 acres) is the number of acres 
for which the cost of selecting and listing has been Neon 

9. The cost of patenting is assessed at the rate of 30 cents per 100 words (15 
for writing and 15 for recording), and $1 for the seal of the office, and is payable 
when patent is ready for delivery. The cost of patenting, amounting to $168.85, 
has been paid on all the patented lands, namely, 746,589.52 acres, 

10. No patents are ready for delivery, as the issue of patents to said company 
is and has been for several yearssuspended on account of the failure of the com- 
pany to locate and construct its road within the time required by the granting 
act. 


1i. Said company has not at any time, after being advised of the readiness 
of this office to issue patents, directly refused to pay the cost of survey and pat- 
ent, 


Mr. DOLPH. I also submit the table referred to, of the selections: 
Number of acres in place and of indemnity land selected each year. 


Granted Indemnit 

Year. limits. limits. ~ | Total. 

Acres. Acres. 
1 280, 175. 63 280, 175. 63 
710, 446. 69 710, 446. 69 
8,778.77 3,773.77 
5, 234. 37 5, 234. 37 
98, 539. 92 122, 238, 25 
45, 556.13 47, 346. 59 
190,777.74 190,777.74 
5 288. 50 2, 288, 50 
3, 160. 00 3, 160,00 
4, 583, 140.52 | 1,371,083, 84 | 5, 954, 224. 36 
1,223, 449.69 | ° 442,405.16 | 1, 665, 854.75 
627, 809.05 | 1,498, 968.78 | 2, 126, 777. 83 
aN SIRA lcacitesetceessxaseadh 134, 122.74 
n S A PEE A E EA eect! 7, 908, 026. 25 | 8, 343, 395. 07 | 11, 246, 421. 32 


C. 


Statement showing the number of acres of land approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior and subsequently patented to the Northern Pacifie Railroad 
Company, the date of approval of each list, and the date of each patent. 

GRANTED LIMITS, 


No.of Date of Date of No, of 
list. State or Territory. Acres. Approval. patent, patent. 
1 | Minnesota. 190, 290.70 | Jan. 13, 1873 | Jan. 18,1873 1 
2 dO... Apr. 7, 1873 | Apr. 24, 1873 2 
2 fissou June 12,1873 | July 7, 1873 3 
4 |. .cceeeeO . July 12,1873 | Aug. 7,1873 4 
B | cvccesees! SR ERR A 27 | Oct. 13,1873 | Nov. 4,1873 5 
DORAL se Sscocssenesppsoon coe 743, 573. 44 
1 | Washington. ..sessvveconssoese | 3,016.08 | Mar. 24,1880 | Apr. 8,1830 6 
RECAPITULATION. 
Acres, 
MIANEBOA.. 92 0 sere secsessennrsorsanpoacnescasasnenarcseennetsvasoosnaveanagnsens snsoanonenes sures . 743,573, 44 
Washington.. 3, 016, 08 
DORM AIONE AAE 746, 589.52 


From this table it appears that these selections were made during 
the period from 1872 to 1886 inclusive; that there have been only 3,016.8 
acres of selections approved since November 4, 1873; that for fifteen 
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years there had been no approval of selections of lands or place or in- 
demnity lands; that there were at the time this letter was written 
11, 246,421.32 acres of unapproved selections by this one company, and 
that 3,343,995.7 acres of these were indemnity lands. The provision in 
the order of revocation of the order of withdrawal of lands within the in- 
demnity limits which allows settlers to go upon any ofthe lands which 
have been selected by the company and institute a contest makes it pos- 
sible for a contest to be instituted with the railroad company for every 
40-acre tract of the 3,343,000 acres of indemnity selectious, and all to 
determine a question which it appears to me should have been deter- 
mined long ago by the Secretary of the Interior, the question as to 
whether the lands were properly selected and the company was en- 
titled to make the selections. . 

Mr. President, Congress has been (notably by the act passed during 
the last Congress providing for the adjustment of railroad grants) en- 
deavoring to settle the controversies which have arisen concerning the 
public lands growing out of the contradictory rulings of the Interior 
Department, the blunders and mistakes of the local land officers, and 
to preserve the rights of parties who have gone upon lands supposing 
them to be public lands, with the consent of the land officers of the 
Government, which proved to be railroad lands, and also of those who 
have purchased lands upon the strength of the railroad title, which 
have afterwards proved to be public Jands. 

The orders for the revocation of withdrawals for indemnity purposes 
and other similar orders which were made under the administration of 
the late Commissioner will cause a multitude of suits, great confusion 
in land titles, and will bring down upon Congress an army of appli- 
eants for relief whose bills and petitions will crowd out the more im- 

+ portant business of Congress, and many of whose claims will finally be 
paid. 

A vigorous statement of this condition of things is contained in an 
article which I have clipped from the Portland Oregonian, which I ask 
to have read: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the article. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SPARKS AND THE LAND OFFICE, 

Commissioner Sparks, of the General Land Office, in 1885 began his adminis- 
tration for “reform ” by sending his special nts to New Mexico to investi- 

te land transactions and titles there, Acting on information supplied by 

em, Sparks in his ary for that year declared the Maxwell grant notoriously 
fraudulent, and said t its claimants were not entitled to one-sixteenth of the 
lands patented to them. He therefore instiluted suit to set aside the nt. 
The case was decided against Sparks by the United States district court for Col- 
orado, and the decision was unanimously affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Then Sparks asked for a rehearing, but the Supreme Court de- 
clined to grant it, on the ground that no new facts were eee or alleged. 

In the mean time much of this land had been “jum ” by a large number 

persons who had been encouraged to do so by Sparks and his nts. The 
42 now are in a strait; but hoping perhaps that Sparks and 8 ls 
would come to their relief, they have issued hand bills threatening resistance 
to enforcement of the decree of the court. This has moved the President to 
write a letter, in the nature of a proclamation, telling them that they must 
obey the laws as interpreted by the Supreme Court, and warning them that re- 
P anan as to the court’s decree "will be visited by the penalty appropriate to 

e me. 

The truth is, the demagogic acts of Sparks have got the titles of a vast num- 
ber of tracts of land into an entanglement that will take years to straighten out. 
We believe it was Solicitor-General Jenks who said it would take the courts ten 

rs to settle the titles to lands that Sparks had unsettled. Secretary Lamar 
reported to have said that he was overruling only three-fourths of Sparks’s 
decisions, and was leaying the remaining one-fourth to be reversed by the 


rts. 

one two years ago Sparks decided that the Northern Pacific Railroad had 
no land grant between the Columbia River and Puget Sound, This decision 
encouraged a good many “‘squatters" to go upon landsin that locality claimed 
by the Northern Pacific Company or held under title derived from the company. 

ere also, however, Sparks hasrecently been “reversed ” by the Secretary of the 
Interior, who decides that the Northern Pacific's grant does attach to lands be- 
tween the Columbia River and Puget Sound; and the “squatters” now are in 
the same condition as those on the Maxwell grant. 

Sparks is a cheap demagogue, and his administration of the Land Office, under 
pretense and cover of reform, has plunged into one absurdity and folly after 
another, till the country is heartily tired of him.—Oregonian. 

Mr. DOLPH. It is true that the order which has been read revok- 
ing the indemnity withdrawals for the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, and I presume such is the case with all others, contains a provis- 
ion that the settler shall be notified of the claim of the railroad company, 
and that upon his application the fact that he was notified shall be in- 
dorsed; and that under such a provision the settler would institute a 
contest at his own risk. But notwithstanding this precaution I am in- 
formed that for the lands selected by this railroad company alone there 
were between the date of that order in August last and the first of this 
year 2,100 contests instituted, and as time rolls on under all the grants, 
unless the questions of the right to the lands are speedily settled be- 
tween the railroad companies and the Government, they will multiply 
into thousands. 

I have allnded toa few only of the most important things signalizing 
the administration of the late Commissioner. Some one said, when he 
® was at the zenith of his power and dictating the policy of the Depart- 
ment in regard to the public lands, that he illustrated the carrying 
capacity of the Administration. It remains to be seen whether he was 
not carried too long. 

Now, I desire to say a few words in regard to the bill under consid- 
eration. As reported from the PREET RS it becomes a law, it will 
forfeit all of the railroad land grants, which a majority of the commit- 


tee believe Tongro has power to forfeit, that is to say, the lands adja- 
cent to uncompleted 

these railroad grants have been repeatedly held to be grants in 
presenti, Where the grant was of a given number of sections on each 
side of a road to be ted, the grant was in the nature of a float until 
the line of the road was located, and then it became fixed. The title 
to the lands in plate then became vested in the company, and nothing 
remained to be done in regard to them after the conditions were per- 
formed except the segregation of them from the portions of the odd sec- 
tions within the limits of the grant in place which were excepted from 
the operation of the grant. ; 

All these grants were probably grants upon condition-subsequent. 
It has been claimed, however, that in the grant to the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, the grant to the Texas Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, and the grant to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company the 
condition was not an ordinary condition-subsequent, but that Congress 
undertook in those grants to provide what the consequences should be 
of a failure to perform the conditions, and provided that in case of such 
failure Congress might make such a disposition of the unearned lands 
as was necessary to secure the construction of the road; and that the 
lands were irrevocably pledged for that purpose. 

I think that as to these roads the grant was of such a character that 
it may be forfeited as to the unearned lands and the lands restored to 
the public domain. The usual condition of these grants was that the 
road should be commenced within a given time, that a certain num- 
ber of sections should be constructed each year, and the road eompleted 
within the time named in the act. 

As has been said, it is common learning that no one but the grantor 
can take advantage of a failure to perform a condition subsequent, and 
that he can only do so by entry for a breach of the condition; that the 
entry by the Government can only be by legislative authority, by an 
act of Congress forfeiting the grant or authorizing a court to declare a 
forfeiture in a proceeding instituted for the purpose, or at least by au- 
thorizing some action on the part of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment; and that if no entry is made for the breach of the condition 
subsequent until the condition is performed the condition is gone, the 
title becomes absolute, the right of entry on the part of the grantor can 
no longer be exercised, and in the case of a grant by the Government 
the power of forfeiture no longer exists. 

It has been contended that the condition that the road should be 
completed within a given time was a condition which applied to the 
entire grant. I have heretofore, in discussing this subject, said that, 
in my opinion, each section of the grant, in a case where it is provided 
that upon the completion of a section of 10 miles, or 20 miles, or 25 
miles, patents should issue to the grantee, was in legal effect a sep- 
arate grant, and that when the condition was performed as to any sec- 
tion the right of forfeiture was gone as to that section. I have not be- 
lieved that it was within the power of Congress to forfeit lands which 
had been earned by the construction of sections of a road, and there- 
fore I have not been willing to vote for sucha law. I have not be- 
lieved, and I do not now believe, that if it were within the power of 
Congress to make the forfeiture it would be honest for Congress to doit. 

But if I had ever had doubts upon this subject they would be now 
dispelled from the fact that recently one of the associate justices of 
the Supreme Court, and the peer of his associates in learning and abil- 
ity, has upon the circuitreviewed the decisions, and in langaage which 
leaves no room for discussion or doubt has held that such was the ef- 
fect of the decisions of the Supreme Court. I refer to the case of Denny 
vs. Dodson, decided by Mr. Justice Field in the circuit court of the 
United States for the district of Oregon, in which the grant to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company was construed. I submit the fol- 
lowing extracts from his decision in that case: 


The terms in which the land is granted do not support the contention of the 
defendant. They import the transfer of a present title and not one to arise in 
the future. They are “that there be,and hereby is, granted” to the company 
every alternate section of the lands designated. There is nothing in them to 
indicate that only a partial or limited interest is intended. The ds them- 
selves, described by the sections named, are nted, and of course whatever in- 
terest the United States possessed in such lands passed, unless the import of 
the terms be qualified by subsequent provisions of the act, and whether such is 
the case we will presently consider. 

Similar terms are employed in a large number of Congressional grants of 
land, and notably so in those made to aid in the construction of railroads. They 
have been considered by the Supreme Court in many instances, and in all of 
them have received the same interpretation, which is, that unless restricted by 
other clauses of the act they importa nt in presenti, converte at once the 
interest of the United States to the lands described, whatever that may be. 

Asthesections granted are to be along the line of the railroad, they can not be 
located until the line of the road is fixed. The grant is, therefore, in the nature 
of a float, and the title does not become definitely attached to specific sections 
until they are capable of identification. But when they are once identified, the 
title attaches as of the date of the grant, except as to such parcels as in the 
mean time by the terms of the act have been otherwise appropriated. 

It is in this sense that the nt is termed a grant in presenti. The cases of 
Schulenberg vs. Harriman, 21 Wallace, 44, 65; Railroad Company ts. United 
States, 92 Ü. S., 733; Railway Company vs. Railway Company, 97 U. S., 491, 
and Railroad Company vs. Baldwin, 103 U. S., 426, may be examined for further 
illustration of this subject, and the construction by the Supreme Court of 
similar terms of grant. In the Leavenworth case, that court said: ; 

“ There be and is hereby granted "’ are words of absolute donation, and import 
a grant in presenti. This court has held that they can have no other meaning, 


and the Land Department, on this interpretation of them, has uniformly admin- 
istered every previous similar grant, They vest a present title in the State of 


`~ 
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Kansas [the grantee named], thoug! 
road eel necessary to give precision to it and attach it to any 
‘The grant then becomes certain, and by relation has the same effect upon the 
selected parcels as if it had specifically escribed them.” (92 U. S., eat) 

The present title here mentioned is a legal title, as dist ed from an 
equitable or inchoate interest arisi ng upon a contract or promise of the Govern- 
ment. The words “there be and is hereby granted” are not words of contract 
or promise, but, assaid inthe citation, are words of absolute donation ; that is, 
they transfer a gece rion wl right to the sections desi which becomes 
attached to them speci. ty whenever they are identified. 

The defendant contends that the natural import of the granting terms is 
qualified and restricted by the fourth section of the act, which provides that 
whenever 25 miles of the road are completed in a good, substantial, and work- 
manlike manner, and commissioners appointed to examine the same have 
made a report to that effeet to the President, patents shall be issued “ confirm- 
ing to the company the right and title to said lands situate opposite to and co- 
terminous with the said completed section of the road.” 

Why, it is asked, is there a necessity of such patents if the title passed by the 
actitself? There are many reasons why patents should be issued upon the com- 

letion of portions of the road. They would identify the lands which are co- 
Tenons with the road completed; y would be evidence that the grantee, in 
the construction of that portion of the road, had fally complied with the condi- 
tions of the grant, and to that extent the grant was rel of possibility of for- 
feiture for breach of its conditions, and they would obviate the necessity of any 
other evidence of the grantees’ title to the lands em) inthem. They would 
thus be deeds of farther assurance confirmatory of the grantees’ title, and so be 
invaluable to them as a source of quiet and peace in their possession. 

The word “confirming” is appl to such patents in section 4. Words of 
sale and transfer, if , would not change the character and operation of the 
one ge There are many n the reports where such effect, that is, as 

of further assurance or as evidence of the grantees’ previous title, has 

been given to patents authorized or directed to be issued to parties, notwith- 
Pri tes a previous legislative grant of the premises to them, or a confirmation 
to them of a previously existing title. The case of eau vs. Hanes, re- 
Wallace, 521, is an instance of the latter kind. The Supreme Court 


h a survey of the lands and a location of the 
tract. 


ported in 21 
there said: 

“In the lation of Congress a nt has a double operation. It isa con- 
veyance by Govern when the Government has any interest to convey; 


title, itis ni ignity of a record, of ce 
that title, or of such equities g the claim as justify its recognition 
and con ion. e instrument is not the less efficacious as evidence of pre- 


pomy existing rig! er 
from the Government,” 
See kag Wright vs. Roseberry, 121 United States, 488,497; 7 Supreme Court 


* * = * * * . 


While a legal title to the sections described, as ished from a merely 


equitable or an inchoate aw panes to the com y by the act of 
July 2, 1864, it was not a title which could be of byt par peace with- 
out the consent of Congress, except as each e section of the was com- 


leted and accepted by the Presi ent, so as to cut off the right of the United 
to com; the application of the lands to the purposes for which they 
were granted, or to prevent their forfeiture in case of the company’s failure to 
perform the conditions ofthe grant. The lands were Nar to aid in the con- 
struction of the road and tel h line, and, as is evident from different pro- 
visions of ie web. Coors to secure this application ofthem. But 
such application would not of itself operate to transfer the title; there is noth- 
translative of title in work performed. It would merely remove the re- 
striction upon the use and sale of the title already granted. In that way it 
would not only give the grantee the right to a patent, but would render him 
free to sell and transfer that right to purchasers. 

But, in advance of the construction of the road and telegraph line, or of par- 

portions, the lands could not be used without the permission of Congress, 
so as to cut off the rights of the United States mentioned above. Such permis- 
sion was given when, on the 31st of May, 1870, by the joint resolution of the two 
Houses, Co: authorized the company to issue bonds to aid in the con- 
struction an he ager of its yond ent si sare the = by 5 Be a on = 

pert: ts of property oi and description, real, perso: an 

ised. ineluding its franchise asacorporation. Inthe property mentioned the 
granted to the company are included. 

It can hardly be supposed that Congress would have allowed this mortgage 
if the company had no legal title to the lands which could be held as security 
for the mone vanced on the bonds and transferred by sale upon foreclosure, 
in case default should be made in their_payment. To suppose that Congress 
would sanction such a proceeding would be to impute to it complicity in a frand, 
which can not be entertained fora moment. The conclusion fcllows that it al- 
lowed the execution of the mortgage because it ferred to the er 
a title to the lands covered by its grant, which could in this way be made a 
able to raise funds for the work. 

+ = * * * * > 

It is not necessary toa recovery by the plaintiff that he should show thata per- 
fect and indefeasible title to the lands ted immediately passed to the com- 
thing more than a defeasibie title. which would become perfect and 
i ‘he road opposite 


Vaor ane Seah aug United States,the only 
disposition by the company has been removed. g constructio: 
road no onecould do anything to defeat the ultimate acquisition of a complete 


title — company, wos had it mg eS ce a except in 
oneco: Wa; n ; that purchase, eni or pre-em 
tion ar route of road became dednitels fixed. ` x = 


i and could 
be restored to the company only by affirmative action on Bie pers of Co : 
in other words, that the completion of the entire road within the time osig- 
nated was a condition precedent to the vesting of title toall lands not previously 
earned by the construction of. with position 
we find no warrant in any provision of the act. The conditionsattached tothe 
grant are the conditions subsequent, and eg Serpe The objectof the grant 
was to aid in the construction of the road. Aap eee ted is therefore 

as soon as 


not in a state of suspense 
although not subject to be disposed of by the company, without the consent of 
ditions as to the construction and equipment of the road and telegraph line being 


of the non-perf of 
eirs, 


t proceed from an person, 
t to enforce a forfeiture on SS eae 
the title remains unimpaired in the grantee. The authorities on point, 
with hardly an exception, are all one way fromthe year books down. Andthe 


“It is settled law that no one can take advan 
a condition-subsequent annexed to an estate in fee, but the grantor, or his 
or the successors of the grantor, if the artificial 
and if they donot see fit to assert its rig! 


same doctrine obtains where the grant upon condition proceeds from the Gov- 
ernment; no individual can assail the title it conveyed on the ground that the 
grantee has failed to perform the conditions annexed.” 


Thesenior Senator from Florida [Mr, CALL] has proposed an amend- 
ment which is ia conflict with this decision and with the law as I un- 
derstand it. 

He has also submitted for the purpose of having printed the follow- 
ing amendment which he proposes to offer: 


Sec. 9, That the lands embraced in the act entitled “An act granting lands to 
the States of Florida and Alabama to aid in the constraction of certain lines of 
railway,” approved May 17, 1856, be, and the same are hereby, excepted from 
the operations of this act. 


I find that the grant which it is proposed to except from the opera- 
tion of this bill embraces all the lands that were ever granted to the 
State of Florida for railroad purposes. In the act mentioned there was 
embraced a grant to aid in the constraction of the Floridaand Alabama 
Railroad, 165,688 acres; toaid in the construction of the Florida, Atlantic 
and Gulf Central Railroad, 183,153.99 acres; to aid in the construction 
of the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad, 1,568,729.87 acres; and to aid 
in the construction of the Atlantic and Gulf and West India Transit 
Company, 1,171,200 acres. 

It appears the Senator proposes to provide in this bill fora forfeiture 
pro tanto of railroad grants made to other States, which have been earned 
as is claimed by persons who have jumped the land, and then to ex- 
cept from the provisions of the act the grants which have been madeto 
his own State. I can not understand the-theory upon which it is done, * 
except it is the same upon which Artemus Ward proposed to sacrifice 
all his first wife’s relations upon the altar of his country. 
ee CALL. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to interrupt 

im? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CALL. I submitted that amendment for the of offer- 
ing it in the event that it should appear that the bill would pass with 
some provisions which are now in it permitting all the fraudulent and 
void grants of that State to be made good in the hands of assumed pur- 
chasers for a consideration from the grantees who have no title. Ifthe 
bill is to pass so as to prevent the land from being occupied by home- 
stead settlers and actual settlers and to confirm itin the hands of spec- 
ulators and grantees without rightor title, then I want, if I can, to have 
the bill so amended as to have these grants excepted from its provisions. 

Mr. DOLPH. The bill does not confirm any land to any one. As 
reported from the Senate committee it contains a provision which was 
incorporated in the bill which passed the Senate during the last Con- 
gress to forfeit the lands of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
towit: That nothing in this act shall prevent the forfeiture of any other 
portions of the grant. It leaves the titles of homestead entrymen and 
others, so far as earned lands are concerned, in precisely the condition 
pore are now in, and if it becomes a law will forfeit only unearned 


I can not understand why there should be any distinction made be- 
tween railroad companies in regard to the forfeiture of their grants. 
Congress has never yet undertaken to forfeit lands which have been 
earned—lands adjacent to a constructed road—whether the road wascon- 
structed before or after the time limited in the act, and I hope, in the 
interest of fair dealing and common honesty, it never will. 
ies acts which have been passed for the forfeiture of land grants are, 

t: 

An act to repeal section 1 of the act entitled “An act mak: a grant of lands 
e pa bis T eeees te Mase 
sas,” approved July 4, 1866, and for other purposes, os 

That act was approved June 28,1884. As I have said before, it was 
a grant which the railroad company was anxious to get rid of, so as to 
be absolved, without question, from their obligations under it to the 
Sid seam, not having built their road upon the line designated in 

e grant. 

The second act which was passed for the forfeiture of a land grant 
was *‘An act to declare forfeiture of certain lands granted to aid in the 
construction of a railroad in Oregon.” That was the Oregon Central 
land grant. It was approved January 31, 1885, and this is a descrip- 
tion of the lands which were forfeited: 


Those adjacent to and coterminous with the uncompleted portions of said 
road and not embraced within the limits of said grant for the completed portions 


of said road. 

The next forfeiture act which was passed was ‘‘An act to declare a 
forfeiture of lands granted tothe Texas Pacific Railroad Company, and 
for other purposes,” which was approved February 28, 1885, and it 
provides— 

That all lands granted to the Texas Pacific Railroad Canpa 

Congress entitled “An act to rate the Texas Pacific 


under the act 
road Company 


Len groves ng PPS 

and acts amendatory thereof or Ss sea thereto, be, and 

, declared forfeited, and the whole of said lands restored to the 

and made to disposal under general laws of the United 
never been made. 


of incorpo 

and to aid in the construction of its road, and for other 

March 3, 187! 

they are he: 
domain 
as though said grant 
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In this case there was no claim that the railroad had been constructed 
by the company which obtained thegrant. Theclaim set up was that 
a company which had taken an assignment of the t after it had 
built its road was entitled to the land on account of the construction of 
such road. Congress did not adopt this view of the case, and under- 
took to forfeit the entire grant as an unearned grant, 

The next act forfeiting a land grant was ‘‘An act declaring forfeited 
certain grants of land made to certain States in aid of the construction 
of railroads;’’ that is, certain Southern railroads, It provided forthe 
forfeiture of certain grants where the roads had not been constructed, 
but it contained this exception: 

Except so much of said act as relates to a grant of land in aid of “a railroad 
from Jackson to the line between the State of Mississippi and the State of Aln- 
bama,” which road was completed within the time prescribed by said act; also, 


except so much of said act as relates to a grant of land in aid of a railroad from 
Brandon to the Gulf of Mexico, commonly known as the Gulf and Ship Island 


Here is an express exception of a grant which was made in 1856 in 
order to give the company time to earn its lands by the construction of 
its road. 

The next act which was passed for the forfeiture of a railroad grant 
was “‘An act to forfeit the lands granted to the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad Company to aid in the construction of a railroad and tele- 
graph line from theStates of Missouri and Arkansas to the Pacific coast, 
and to restore the same to settlement, and for other purposes.’’ The 
lands forteited are thus described: 

Which are adjacent to and coterminous with the uncompleted portions of the 
main line of said road, embraced within both the granted and indemnity limi 
as contemp to be constructed under and by the provisions of the said ac 
of July 27, 1866. 

The next act was ‘‘An act to declare a forfeiture of lands granted to 
the New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, to 
confirm’’—and I call the attention of the Senator from Florida—‘‘to 
confirm title to certain lands, and for other purposes.” This act for- 
feited the lands— 
in all that part of said grant which is situate on the east side of the Mississippi 
River, and alsoinall that part of said grant on the west of the Mississippi River 
which is opposite to and coterminous with the part of the New Orleans Pacific 
Railroad Company which was completed on the 5th day of January, 1881. 

But it is provided— 

That the title of the United States and of the original grantee to the lands 

ted by said act of eg, are of March 3, 1871, to said grantee, the New Or- 
leans, Baton Rouge and Vicksburg Railroad Company, not herein declared 
forfeited, is iy ence granted, conveyed, and confirmed tothe New Orleans 
Pacific Railroad Company, as the assignee of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge 
and Vicksburg Railroad Company. 

These are TAA acts forfeiting railroad land grants which haye been 

up to date. 

I call attention to the fact that in one of these acts there is excepted 
out of the provisions of it the grant to the Gulf and Ship Island Rail- 
road Company for the express purpose of allowing the company to earn 
those lands, and that in another that thing was done which has been 
the subject of so much discussion in the Senate and of which some Sen- 
ators stand in such mortal fear. There were confirmed to a railroad 
company, not to the original grantee but to the assignee-of the original 
grantee, the earned lands, and their title was placed by the act beyond 
the power of Congress to reach them, 

Can it be that the location of these grants had anything to do with 
the action of Congress and accounted for the silence of my friend from 
Florida and my friend from Lonisiana? If so, how can we account for 
the fact that the clarion voice of the thensenior Senator from Nebraska, 
was not heard protesting against such action? There was no protest. 
There was silence on that side of the Chamber and silence on this side 
of the Chamber; and in the year 1886, without a dissenting voice, the 
time was extended to enable this Southern railroad company to earn 
its grant by the construction of its road, and even the Democratic House 
of Representatives consented to it, and a year later consented to the 
great iniquity of confirming to another Southern railroad company 
lands which had been earned by the construction of road after the time 
limited in the grant. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question recurs upon the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from [Mr. DoLPH | to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. CALL rose, 

Mr. PALMER. Task the Senator from Florida if it is his purpose 
toSmake some remarks? 

Mr. CALL. I desire to address the Senate before the conclusion of 
the debate. 

Mr. PALMER. Iwas going to move that the Senate adjourn, but if 
the Senator desires to be heard now I will withhold my motion. 

Mr. CALL. I should pe an adjournment, because I sent away 
my books and papers, as I did not expect to speak this afternoon. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I was going to ask—— 

Mr. PLUMB. I will relieve the Senator from Arkansas. I have no 
objection to an adjournment, or whatever disposition may be conven- 
ient tothe Senatenow. It is evident, of course, in the present depleted 
condition of the Chamber, that we can not get a vote which would be 
satisfactory probably to either side. 


a STEWART. Then I ask unanimous consent for the passage of 
a bill. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator can not do that until I yield the floor. 

Mr. STEWART. I mean when the Senator gets through. 

Mr. PLUMB. You will have time when I get through. I rose to 
ask unanimous consent that the bill may come up as the regular order 
at ae conclusion of the formal morning business on the next legisla- 
tive day. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. 'TheSenator from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the consideration of the pending bill, Senate bill 
1430, may be resumed on Monday at the close of the formal morning 
business, Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, and Mr. HOAR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair had recognized the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Arkansas will yield to me simply to 
make one correction. The amendment which I moved yesterday tothe 
pending bill is printed as an ‘‘amendment intended to be proposed,” 
Isee. In fact, it was an amendment actually proposed and was so 
stated hy the Chair. 

Mr. DOLPH. I ask permission to make a statement. The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] informed me that he desired an executive 
session, and I have sent a page down to the room of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to see if he is there. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 925) for the relief of Matthew W. Berryman was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

The bill (H. R. 6862) for the relief of John R. Wood, John T. Bal- 
lard, and John T. Belew was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The bill (H. R. 8279) to authorize the county of Laurens, in the State 
of Georgia, to construct a bridge across the Oconee River at or near 
Dublin, in said county and State, was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. i 

BILLS RECOMMITTED. 


Mr. ALDRICH. On the 20th of April the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CAMERON] reported from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs Senate bill 955, and on his motion it was indefinitely med, 
The parties interested desire to be heard further on the bill, and, with 
the acquiescence of the Committee on Military Affairs, I ask to have 
the vote indefinitely postponing the bill reconsidered and the bill re- 
committed to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HOAR. I have a similar motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will pause until the Clerks 
have the number and title of the bill, so that the Journal entry can 
be made correctly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is the bill (S. 955) to amend the record of the 
Eleventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteers in regard to the services 
of Capt. Amos C. Weeden. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the order of 
indefinite postponement will be reconsidered, and the bill, with the ad- 
verse report, will be recommitted to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to make the same motion in regard to Order 
of Business 997, being the bill (H. R, 2465) for the relief of the heirs 
of John F. Shorter. I make the motion at the suggestion of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It appears that the vote by which 
the bill was indefinitely postponed was reconsidered. The motion now 
is that the bill be committed. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to recommit the bill to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, . 

The motion was agreed to. 

RAILROAD BRIDGE ACROSS BLACK RIVER, ARKANSAS. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I rise to ask unanimous consent to take 
up the bill reported by the Committee on Commerce this morning, to 
authorize the building of a railroad bridge across the Black River, in 
Arkansas. The road is built to the bank of that river, and some de- 
lay is occasioned by the fact that permission to build the bridge has 
not been granted. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent for the consideration of Senate bill 2614. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2614) to authorize the Batesville and 
Brinkley Railroad to build a bridge across the Black River,in Arkansas. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

RAILROAD IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. VEST. I ask unanimous consent to take up Senate bill 1148 
for right of way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri asks 
unanimous consent that the pending business be laid aside informally 
and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 1148. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the While, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1148) to grant a right of way to the 
Kansas City and Pacific Railroad Company through the Indian Terri- 
tory, and for other purposes. 5 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 10, after the words ‘‘in 
the” tostrike out ‘‘counties’’ and insert ‘‘county;’’ in line 11, after the 
name ‘‘Montgomery,’’ to insert ‘‘at or near Coffeyville;’’ in line 13, 
after the word ‘‘and,’’ to strike out ‘‘in the vicinity of Preston, Texas,” 
and insert ‘‘ within 3 miles of where the line of the Denison and Wi- 
chita Valla@y Railroad crosses Red River;’’ after the words ‘‘commencing 
at,” at the end of line 14, to strike out ‘‘a point thereon to be selected 
by said railroad company and,” and insert ‘‘Ockmulgee and;’’ in line 
16, before the word ‘‘line,’’ to strike out ‘‘west’’ and insert ‘‘south;’’ 
in line 17, after the word ‘“‘ Territory,” to insert ‘‘at or near the mouth 
of the North Fork of Red River;’’ and after the word ‘‘grounds,’’ at the 
end of line 20, to strike out ‘‘ hereby granted ” and insert “‘ herein pro- 
vided for;” so as to make the section read: 


That the Kansas City and Pacific Railroad Company, a corporation created 
under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Kansas, be, and the same is 
hereby, invested and empowered with the right of locating, constructing, own- 
ing, equipping, operating, using, and maintaining a railway, telegraph, and tel- 
ephone line through the Indian Territory, bee HEN at any point to be selected 
D7 said railroad company on the south line of the State of Kansas, in the county 
of Labette or Montgomery, at or near Coffeyville, and running thence by the 
most practicable route through the Indian Territory to a point on the southern 
boundary of the said Indian Territory, and within 3 miles of where the line of 
the Denison and Wichita Valley Railroad crosses River, with a branch com- 
mencing at Ockmulgee and running thence westerly or southwesterly, to the 
south line of said Indian Territory, at or near the mouth of the North Fork of 
Red River, with the right to construct, use, and maintain such tracks, turnouts, 
branches, sidings, and extensions as said company may deem it to their interest 
% ey wil along and upon the right of way and depot grounds herein pro- 
vided for. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to strike out all of the bill after section 1, 
and insert: 


Sec, 2. That said corporation is authorized to take and use for all pu of 
s railway, and for no other purpose, a right of way 100 feet in width through 
said Indian Territory, and to take and use a strip of land 200 feet in width, with 
a length of 3,000 feet, in addition to ip babe way, for stations for every 10 miles of 
road, with the right to use such additional ground where there are heavy cuts or 
fills asmay be aeni for the construction and maintenance of the road-bed, 
not ex ing 100 feet in width on each side of said rightof way, or as much 
thereof as may be included in said cut or fill: Provided, That no more than said 
addition of land shall be taken for any one station: Provided, further, That no 
part of the lands herein authorized to be taken shall be leased or sold by the com- 
pany, and they shall not be used except in such manner and for such pur 
only as shall be necessary for the construction and convenient operation of said 
railroad, telegraph, and telephone lines; and when any portion thereof shall 
cease to be so used, such portion shall revert to the nation or tribeof Indians 
from which the same shall have been taken, 

Sec. 3. That before said railway shall be constructed through any lands held 
by individual occupants according to the laws, customs, and usages of any of 
the Indian nations or tribes through which it may be constructed, full compen- 
sation shall be made to such occupants for all property to be taken or damage 
done by reason of the construction of such railway. In case of failure to make 
amicable settlement with any occupant, such compensation shall be determined 
by the appraisement of three disinterested referees, to be appointed, one (who 
shall act as chairman) by the President of the United States; one by the chief 
of the nation to which said occupant belongs, and one by said railroad pes one 
who, before entering upon the duties of their appointment, shall take and sub- 
scribe, before a district jud, „Clerk of a district court, or United States commis- 
sioner, an oath that they will faithfully and impartially discharge the duties of 
their appointment, which oath, duly certified, shall be returned with their 
award to and filed with the Secretary of the Interior within sixty days from 
the completion thereof; and a maiority of said referees shall be competent to 
act in case of the absence of a member, after due notice. And upon the failure 
of either y to make such appointment within thirty days after the appoint- 
ment made by the President, the vacancy shall be filled by the district judge of 
the court for the western district of Arkansas, or at the district court for the 
northern district of Texas, or at the district court of Kansas, upon the applica- 
tion ofthe other party, The chairman of said board shall appoint the time and 
place for all hearings within the nation to which such oceupant belongs. Each 
of said referees shall receive for his services the sum of $4 per day for each da 
they are in the trial of any case submitted to them under this act, wit 
mileage at 5 cents per mile. Witnesses shall receive the usual fees allowed by 
the courts of said nations. Costs, including compensation of the referees, shall 
be made a part of the award, and be paid by such railroad company. In case 
the referees can not agree, then any two of them aré authorized to make the 
award. Either party being dissatisfied with the findings of the referees shall 
have the right, within ninety days after the Spy pati of the award and notice of 
the same, to appeal by original petition to the district court of Western Arkan- 
sas, or the district court for the northern district of Texas, or the district court 
of Kansas, which court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine the sub- 
ject-matter of said petition, according to the laws of the State in which the same 
shall be heard provided for determ rae 4 the damage when property is taken 
for railroad purposes. If upon the hearing of said appeal the judgment of the 
court preg Soma EEE sum — oe ere of the Sacer the costs = ana 
a sha u agai the road company. e judgment o! e 
perang shall be for the same sum as the award of the referees, then the costs 
shall be adjudged against the appellant. If the judgment of the court shall be 
for a smaller sum than the award of the referees, then the costs shall be ad- 
judged against the party claiming damages. When proceedings haye been 
commenced in court the railway company shall pay double the amount of the 
award into court to abide the aes thereof, and then have the right to 
enter upon the property sought to condemned and proceed with the con- 
struction of the railroad. 

Sec, 4. That said railroad company shall not charge the inhabitants of said 
ROET Rel i scr rate of freight than the rate authorized by the laws of the 
State of Texas for services or transportation of the same kind: Provided, That 

nger rates on said railway shall not exceed 3 cents per mile. Congress 
ereby reserves the right to regulate the charges for freight and passengers on 
said railway and messages on said telegraph and telephone lines until a State 
government or governments shall exist in said Territory, within the limits of 


which said railway, or a part thereof, shall be located; and then such State gov- 


ernment or governments shall be authorized to fix and 
transportation of persons and freights within their respective limits by said 
railway; but Congress expressly reserves the right to fix and regulate at all 
times the cost of such transportation by said railway or said company when- 
ever such transpo: on shall extend from one State into another, or shall ex- 
tend into more than one State: Provided, however, That the rate of such trans- 
portation of passengers, local or interstate, shall not exceed the rate above ex- 
pressed: And provided, further, That said railway company shall carry the mail 
at such prices as Congress may by law provide; and until such rate is fixed by 
law the Postmaster-Gencral may fix the rate of compensation, 

Src. 5. That said railway company shall per so the Secretary of the Interior, 
for the benefit of the particular nations or tri through whose lands said line 
may be located, the sum of $50, in addition to compensation provided for in this 
act for property taken and damages done to individual occupants by the con- 
struction of the railway, for each mile of railway that it may construct in said 
Territory, said payments to be made in installments of $1,250 as each workin 
section of 25 miles of road is graded: Provided, That if the general council o 
either of the nations or tribes through whose land said railway may be located 
shall, within four months after the filing of maps of definite location as set forth 
in section 6 of this aet, dissent from the allowances provided for in this section, 
and shall certify the same to the Secretary of the Interior, then all compensa- 
tion to be paid to such dissenting nation or tribe under the provisions of this 
act shall be determined as provided in section 3 for the determination of the 
compensation to be paid to the individual occupant of Jands, with the right of 
appeal to the courts upon the same terms, conditions, and requirements as 
therein provided: Provided further, That the amount awarded or adjudged to 
be paid by said railway company for said dissenting nation or tribe shall be in 
lieu of the compensation that said nation or tribe would be entitled to receive 
under the foregoing provision. Said company shall also pay, so long as said 
‘Territory is owned and occupied by the Indians, to the Secretary of the Interior, 
the sum of $15 per annum for each mile of railway it shall construct in the said 
Territory, The money paid to the Secretary of the Interior under the provisions 
of this act shall be apportioned by him, in accordance with the lawsand treaties 
now in force among the different nations and tribes, according to the number 
of miles of railway that may be constructed by said railway company through 
their lands: Provided, That bse, dese shall have the right, so long as said lands 
are occupied and possessed by said nationsand tribes, to impose such additional 
taxes upon said railroad ag it may deem just and proper for their benefit; and 
any Territory or State hereafter formed through which said railway shall have 
been established may exercise the like power as to such part of said railway as 
may lie within its limits. Said railway company shall have the right to survey 
and locate its railway immediately after the passage of this act. 

Seo. 6. That said company shall cause maps showing the route of its located 
line through said Territory to be filed in the office of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and also to be filed in the office of the principal chief of each of the nations 
or tribes through whose lands said railway may be located; and after the filing 
of said maps no claim for a subsequent settlement and improvement upon the 
right of way shown by said maps shall be valid as against said company : Pro- 
vided, That when a map showing any portion of said railway company’s lo- 
cated line is filed as herein provided for, said company shall commence grading 
said located line within six months thereafter, or such location shall be void; 
and said location shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior in sections 
of 25 miles before construction of any such section shall be begun. 

Sko. 7. That the officers, servants, and employés of said company necessary 
to the construction and management of said road shall be allowed to reside, 
while so engaged, upon such right of way, but subject to the provisions of the 
Indian intercourse laws, and such rules and regulations as may be established 
by the Secretary of the Interior in accordance with said intercourse laws. 

Sze. 8. That the United States circuit and district courts for the northern dis- 
trict of Texas, the western district of Arkansas, and the district of Kansas, and 
such other courts as may be authorized by Congress, shall have, without refer- 
ence to the amount in controversy, concurrent jurisdiction over all controver- 
sies arising between said Kansas City and Pacific Railroad Company and the 
nations and tribes through whose territory said railway shall be constructed, 
Said courts shall have like jurisdiction, without reference to the amount in 
controversy, over all controversies arising between the inhabitants of said na- 
tions or tribes and said railway company; and the civil jurisdiction of said 
courts is hereby extended within the limits of said Indian Territory, without 
distinction as to.citizenship of the parties, so far as* may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act, 

Sec. 9. That said railway company shall build at least 100 miles of its rail- 
way in said Territory within two yearsand the remainder thereof and branches 
within four years after the passage of this act, orthe rights herein granted shall 
be forfeited as to that portion not built; that said railroad company shall con- 
struct and maintain continually all fences, road, and pighwey crossings and 
necessary bridges over said railway wherever said roads and h ghways do now 
or may hereafter cross said railway’s right of way, or may be by the proper au- 
thorities laid out across the same. 

Sec. 10, That the said Kansas City and Pacific Railroad apang shallaccept 
this right of way upon the express condition, binding upon itself, its successors 
and assigns, that they will neither aid, advise, nor assist in any effort looking to- 
wards the changing or extinguishing the present tenure of the Indians in their 
land, and will not attemptto secure from the Indian nations any turther grant of 
land, or its oceupancy, than is hereinbefore provided: Provided, That any vio- 
lation of the condition mentioned in this section shall operate as a forfeiture 
of all the ee and privileges of said railway company under this act. 

Seo. 11. That all mort, executed by said paway ooupany conveying any 
portion of its railroad, with its franchises, that may be constructed in said In- 
dian Territory, shall be recorded in the Leg ian of the Interior and the 
record thereof shall be evidence and notice of their execution, and shall convey 
all rights and property of said som pany as therein expressed. 

Sec. 12. That Congress may at any time amend, add to, alter, or re! this 
act; and the right of way herein and hereby granted shall not be assigned or 
transferred in any form whatever, prior to the construction and completion 
of the road, except as to mortgages or other liens that may be given or secured 
thereon to aid in the construction thereof. 


Mr. HOAR. I wish to call attention to one provision of section 3 of 
the proposed amendment, which, it seems to me, is unconstitutional, 
or if not, itis unjust. Inr to the assessment of damages the sec- 
tion provides for an award of referees. That is the first step in regard 
to the matter of getting damages. Then either party may appeal, and 
if on the appeal the award be fora smaller sum than the original 
amount allowed, then the costs are to be assessed against the land- 
owner, the claimant, The land-owner is entitled to have his full com- 
pensation, of course, by the Constitution and by justice, and he is en- 
titled to have a remedy forit. Hecan not help the amount of the 
original award, and he can not help the other party’s appealing. Sup- 
pose the original referees give him a thousand dollars and the other side 
appeals and the amount is reduced to $900, why should all the costs 


regulate the cost of 


/ 
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of that appeal be assessed upon him? He might have been willing to 
take the thousand dollars without the appeal. Hecannot help himself. 
It is not just that where the person to pay the damages appeals the 
costs should be assessed upon the person claiming damages in any case. 
So I move to strike out. The clause now reads: 

If the judgment of the court shall be for the same sum as the award of the 
referees, then the costs shall be adjudged against the appellant. 

That is all right; but it proceeds: 

If the judgment of the court be for a smaller sum than the award of the ref- 
erees, then the costs shall be adjudged against the party claiming damages. 

In my own State our courts construed some very doubtful language 
that it could not mean that, because they said it would be in violation 
of the Constitution if it did. I move to strike out from line 52 to 55 
of section 3 the language I have just read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The words proposed to be stricken 


out will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 3, line 52, on page 12, after the word 
‘‘appellant,’’ it is proposed to strike out all down to and including the 
word ‘‘damages’’ in line 55, as follows: 

If the judgment of the court shall be for a smaller sum than the award of the 
referees, then the costs shall be adjudged against the party clAiming damages. 

Mr. PLUMB. This bill is in the precise form that all the bills have 
been that have passed on this subject for the last five years. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts will perhaps remember—but possibly it was 
before he came into this body—that the subject came up on application 
of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Company for the right 
of way through the Indian Territory. The matter was thoroughly dis- 
cussed; but the bill did not pass. Itcame up again on the application 
of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad Company for a right of 
way, and was thoroughly discussed and amended and put into shape 
and finally passed. Then the Indian Committee, accepting the views 
of the Senate on the various propositions which had been submitted, 
framed the projet of a general bill which has been adopted in regard to 
all rights of way through the Indian Territory from that time until 
this. I need not inform the Senator that the chairman of that com- 
mittee, his colleague [Mr. DAWEs] is as sensitively alive to the inter- 
ests of the Indiansas anybody can be. I have before me the bill passed 
at the last session, and which was signed by the President and became 
a law, an act granting the right of way through the Indian Territory 
to the Fort Worth and Denver City Railroad Company, containing this 
identical provision, as all such bills have had it; and that, whatever 
may be the rule in Massachusetts, is the rule in Kansas and I think in 
most of the Western States. 

Mr. VEST. Itis in Missouri. 

Mr. PLUMB. As the Senator from Missouri states, it is the rule in 
that State; and I wish to say further that three railroad companies 
have built their roads under this provision and practically no contro- 
versy hasarisen. It can only arise where the railroad is built through 
occupied lands, because it is only in those cases that an individual has 
the right of appeal. I think that whatever the law may actually be 
no harm can come from allowing this bill to go through according to 
the rule of the Senate and of Congress. and in fact of the Executive also, 
heretofore established; and in addition to that, with all due respect to 
the better judgment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]. 
my belief is that itis not amenable to objection on constitutional 
grounds, and that it is in accordance with the statutes of most if not 
all the Western States at all events. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, Iam not prepared to say whether the 
Senator from Kansas be right or not in declaring that this is in accord- 
ance with legislative precedent; but if it be, the sooner it is stopped 
the better, for it is clearly and demonstrably to my mind unjust. The 
statute first provides for a reference. There is nothing which compels 
the railroad company to pay anybody any damages. But the reference 
is established, and if the parties do not agree on their referees they are 
appointed by the courts. Very well; then the railroad company ap- 
pears, refuses to pay any damages, and the referees award a certain 
sum. There is nothing which gives the party a right to accept that 
sum and compels the railroad to pay it. The railroad pays it or not 
at its election, and proceeds to appeal. 

Now, we will suppose the case of a little farmer with a farm worth 
$300 or $400, the man having been entirely willing to settle for a reason- 
able sum all the time, less, perhaps, than is finally awarded him; if 
on the appeal the sum finally awarded to him is less than the referees 
awarded, he has got to pay the whole costs, it may be of summoning 
one hundred witnesses, and the costs may be considerably more than 
the whole amount awarded him. I should like to have the Senator 
from Kansas answer me how it is possible that can be a just or a con- 
stitutional rule. Here is a man whose land is taken without his con- 
sent; he is willing to accept a reasonable compensation all the time, 
or half a reasonable compensation; and yet you establish a process of 
law under which the other party can compel him to pay the whole costs 
of the proceeding, and under which in a t many cases of small 
claimants the costs may eat up nearly the whole or more than the 
whole amount awarded him. 

care VEST. Will the Senator from Massachusetts repeat his amend- 
men 


Mr. HOAR. My amendment is simply to strike out the provision 
that when there is any less allowed than the referees awarded the costs 
shall fall on the party claiming damages. The costs ought never to 
fall on the party claiming damages under any circumstances whatever 
unless he has unreasonably appealed; and I do not think they ought 
tobe then. Isay they never ought to be because he is entitled under 
all our constitutional provisions to a jury trial—that is the fair and 
reasonable way—and these referees are a mere set of men who try and 
see if they can not bring the partiestogether. That is pretty much all 
there is of it. They are not a constitutional tribunal. I think that 
where a railroad company takes my land I ought to be entitled to the 
costs of the proceeding which is necessary to ascertain its value until 
I have had my jury trial and verdict, and then if I take exceptions at 
that it should be at the risk of my paying costs if I do not prevail; but 
that an appeal to a jury should be saddled with these costs is not only 
unjust but unconstitutional, and it can not certainly hurt the bill to 
strike out that provision. 

Mr. VEST. Let the amendment be adopted. I will not make a 
question about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
roposed by the Senator from Massachusetts to the amendment reported 
y the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 

were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

UNDERGROUND TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE WIRES. 


Mr. HALE. I desire to make a motion to print. I move that a 
letter from the District commissioners be printed which was trans- 
mitted to the Senate April 16, 1888, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, being a report in relation to under- 
ground telegraph and telephone wires. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order to print will be made, if 
there be no objection. 

L. J. WORDEN. 


Mr. SAWYER. I ask unanimous consent to take up Order of Busi- 
ness 713, Senate bill 1064. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
unanimons consent to proceed to the consideration of the bill indicated 

y him. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1064) for the relief of L. J. Worden. 
It provides for the allowance to L. J. Worden, late postmaster at Law- 
rence, Kans., for expenditures made for clerk-hire necessary for the 
proper transaction of the business of that post-office from July 1, 1882, 
to June 30, 1883, $625. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF ALABAMA. 


Mr. PUGH. I ask the Senate to take up Order of Business 992, being 
the bill (H. R. 4082) for the relief of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Alabama. 

By unanimous consent, the bill was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It proposes to direct the Secretary of War to relieve the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at Auburn, Ala., from all money 
responsibility for so much of the ordnance and ordnance stores issued 
to that college under its bond dated February 9, 1886, as was destroyed 
by fire on June 24, 1887. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT WICHITA, KANS 


Mr. SPOONER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration of Senate bill 1924, Calendar No. 1011. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill (S. 1924) for the completion of a public build- 
ing at Wichita, Kans. 

‘The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FORT RILEY MILITARY RESERVATION. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iask that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 703, House bill 1438. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1438) to authorize the Kansas 
Valley Railroad Company to construct and operate a railway through 
the Fort Riley military reservation, in Kansas, and for other purposes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COUNTY OF LATAH, IDAHO TERRITORY. 


Mr. STEWART. I ask unanimous consent to take up Order of Busi- 
ness 1005, being Senate bill 2671. 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
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resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2671) to create and organize 
the county of Latah. 

Mr. STEWART. Ibelievethe bill has been read and amended here- 
tofore. I would say in regard to it that it is a special bill to organize 
acounty in Idaho Territory, and it is for the reason that we have a 


limitation in the general law. We are trying to passa general law to 
allow counties to be created by the Territorial Legislature;-but all parties 
are agreed that it is very proper to do this, and the Committee on Ter- 
ritories finally concluded that they would pass this one special act, and 
not make it a precedent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments presented have 
been heretofore agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

JAMES I. SMITH. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask*the Senate to proceed at this time to consider 
the Order of Business 1080, being Senate bill 68. 

There heing no objection, the te, as in Committee of the Whole, 

ed to consider the bill (S. 68) for the relief of James H. Smith, 

te postmaster at Memphis,Tenn. It provides for the payment to 
James H. Smith, late postmaster at Memphis, Tenn., of $407.82, in full 
satisfaction for money expended by him for lights necessary to, and 
used in, the post-office. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

t ] OPIUM SMUGGLING. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I move to reconsider the vote by which the Sen- 
ate agreed to the resolution submitted yesterday by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] in regard to opium smuggling, and which has 
passed and gone to the Secretary of the Treasury. I also enter a mo- 
tion that the Secretary be requested to return the resolution. 

Mr. MITCHELL, I suggest that the motion to reconsider simply 
be entered and lie over. : 

Mr. HARRIS. A motion to return must be interposed, and must be 
sent at once. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to reconsider will be en- 
tered. The clerks are not able to identify the resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It wasa resolution offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] yesterday. y ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to 
transmit to the Senate full copies of the following reports and all affidavits and 
other evidence attached thereto or transmitted therewith, made to his 
ment in reference to the alleged smugg ing of opium into the United States from 
British Columbia, to wit: A report made by Special nt Herbert F, 
on or about January 6, last; a report of Special Agent 
on or about April 5, instant, including the og ae attached thereto, 
William H. White, United States attorney for Washington Territory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Missouri de- 
sire merely to enter the motion to reconsider? 

Mr. HARRIS. He desires to enter the motion to reconsider and re- 

uest the return of the resolution. A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary of the Treasury will 
be requested to return the resolution to the Senate, and the motion to 
reconsider will be entered. 

PUBLIO BUILDING AT BOULDER, COLO. 


Mr. BOWEN. Iask unanimous consent to take up Order of Busi- 
ness 937, Senate bill 956. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 956) for the erection of a publie 
building at Boulder, Colo. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds with amendments, in line 4, after the word ‘‘p: ” to in- 
sert ‘‘by purchase, condemnation p i or otherwise;’? in line 
9, before the word ‘‘thousand,”’ to strike out ‘‘seventy-five”’ and in- 
sert ‘‘fifty,’’ and after the word ‘‘mentioned,’’ at the end of line 14, 
to insert: 

The plans, specifications, and full estimates for said building shall be 


ding previous] 
made and approved according to law, and shall not exceed, for the site ne. | 
building complete, the sum above mentioned. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the lostypensy Pha. and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to procure, by purchase, con nation proceedings, 
or otherwise, a proper site, and canse to beerected thereon a suitable buildin 
with fire-proof vaults, in the city of Boulder, Colo., for the accommodation oi 
the post-office and other Government offices in said city, ata cost of not exceed- 
ing 50,000, including cost of site, which site shall be such as will afford an open 
space between the building hereby authorized and any other building of not 
less than 40 feet; and the sum of $50,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any mon- 

in the Treasury not otherwise = gt gi „for the purpose herein men- 
med. The plans, specifiations, and full estimates for said buil shall be 
previously made and approved according to law, and shall not ex for the 
site and building complete, the sum above mentioned: Provided, That no 
money shall be used or ape for the p mentioned until a valid title to 
the land for the site of such building shall vested in the United States; and 
no expenditure of money shall be made on the building proposed to be erected 
on site until the State of Colorado shall duly release and relinquish to the 


of 


United States the right to tax or in any way assess said site or the pro 
Sarson and oeli same 


the United States that may be cede jurisdiction over 
during the time that the United States shall remain ereof. 


The amendments were to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
Sop tg yo in. 
e bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. : 


owner th 


J. A. WILSON, P 


Mr. BATE. Iask the Senate to take up House bill 1070, Order o 
Business 999. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1070) for the relief of J. A. Wil- 
son. It directs the Secretary of the to pay to J. A. Wilson 
$42.65 on account of the robbing of the mail and the loss of registered 
letters for that sum, the robber being subsequently arrested, tried, 
and convicted. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN C. FREMONT. 


Mr. HALE.” I propose to move to take up Order of Business 1066, 
being the bill (S. 2395) authorizing the President to appoint and re- 
tire John C. Frémont as a major-general in the United States Army. 
Ido not think the Senate can close its week’s business in any more 
fitting way than by passing this bill. It has been intimated to me 
that Sage peo from TET [Mr. REAN] desires to submit some re- 
marks on this question. that is so, I do not proi to urge—— 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not hear the Senator. Bites 

Mr. HALE. I move to take up the bill. 

Mr. REAGAN. I hope the Senator will not call up that bill this 
evening. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator desire to debate it? 

Mr. REAGAN. My throat isnot well enough to enable me to speak, 
and I shall be glad to have the bill go over to come up at another time. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senate, whenever it reaches the bill, will pass 
it very quickly; but if the Senator from Texas desires to speak upon it 
and is not able to go on to-night, of course I’shall not press it. 


COUNTERPOISE BATTERY ON POTOMAC RIVER. 


Mr. HAMPTON. I ask the unanimons consent of the Senate to call 
up Order of Business 709, Senate bill 2394. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2394) to authorize the construction 
T a counterpoise battery on the bank of the Potomac River below 

It proposes to appropriate $35,000, or so much thereof as may benec- 
essary for the construction of one counterpoise battery to mount one 
six-inch breech-] rifled cannon of the new pattern. This battery 
is to be erected on the bank of the Potomac River below the city of 
Washington, and within a distance of 12 miles. Beverly Kennon, the 
inventor and patentee, is to superintend and direct the work, and to 
complete the same for actual service within three months after the pass- 
age of the act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ANCHORAGE OF VESSELS IN PORT OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. FRYE. I ask the Senate to take up Order of Business 994, a 
bill relating to the anchorage of vessels in the port of New York. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the biil (S. 2605) relating to the anchorage of ves- 
sels in the port of New York. It proposes to authorize and empower 
the Secretary of the Treasury to define and establish an anchorage 
ground for vessels in the bay and harbor of New York and in the Hud- 
son and East Rivers, to adopt suitable rules and regulations in relation 
thereto, and to take all necessary measures for the proper enforcement 
of such rules and regulations. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT NORFOLK, VA. 


Mr. DANIEL, I ask unanimous consent to call up Order of Busi- 
ness 857, Senate bill 2164. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2164) to provide for the erection of a 
public building in the city of Norfolk, in the State of Virginia. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds with amendments. The first amendment was, in section 1, 
line 11, before the word ‘‘hundred,’’ to strike out ‘‘two’’ and insert 
“one,” so as to read: 

r bye phe rg y og goon 
shallnot exceed the ocet of $150,000." S x 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The nextamendment was, in section 2, line 1, before the word ‘‘hun- 
dred,” to strike out ‘‘two’’ and insert ‘‘one;’’ so as to read: 

Sec, 2. That the sum of $150,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out 
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of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be used and ex- 
pended for the purpose provided in this act. . 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

GEORGE SCHNEIDER. 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask leave to call up House bill 112, Calendar No. 
1087, a pension bill where, I am informed, the party is likely to die 
before the bill passes. $ 

By unanimous consent, the bill (H. R. 112) granting a pension to 
George Schneider was considered as in Committes of the Whole. It 
proposes to place on the pension-roll the name of Schneider, late 
Ape in Company G of the Third Regiment of United States Ar- 

ery. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before submitting the motion the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, being the bill (S. 
2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock and their products, to 
extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other diseases among do- 
mestic animals, and for other purposes. It is moved that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 21 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until Monday, April 30, 1888, at 12 o’clock m. 


present. My colleague who represents the district interested is not 
now in his seat, 

TheSPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Chair will retain the 
bill for the present. 

FRANCES ANNE PYNE RICKETTS. 3 

The SPEAKER also laid before-the House a bill (S. 393) for the re- 
lief of Frances Anne Pyne Ricketts, returned with the message that 
the Senate had disagreed to the amendment of the House and requested 


a conference. 
I hope that the request of the Senate for a confer- 


Mr. RANDALL. 
ence will be granted. 

The SPEAKER. If there beno objection, the House will insist upon 
its amendment and agree to the conference. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. The Chair will announce the conferees during the day. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House Senate bills of the follow- 
ing titles; which were severally read twice, and referred as indicated: 

The bill (S. 1846) for the erection of a public buildingat New London, 
Conn.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The bill (S: 1888) to amend chapter 6 of Title XXXII of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to mineral lands and mining resources—to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

The bill (S. 2003) to grant to the city of The Dalles, in the State of 
Oregon, certain lands for the purposes of a public park—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (S. 2311) for the relief of Heman D. Walbridge and Reginald 
Fendall, trustees—to the Committee on Claims. 

The bill (S. 2398) to provide for a light-house at Holland’s Island Bar, 
near the entrance to Kedge’s Straits in the Chesapeake Bay, Maryland— 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (S. 2457) to provide for the establishment of a light-house at 


-| or near St. Joseph’s Point, Florida—to the Committee on Commerce. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
THURSDAY, April 26, 1888. 


Ae House met at 120’clockm. Prayer by Rabbi BLUM, of Galves- 
, Tex. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN THE CAPITOL. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Architect of 
the Capitol, in response to a resolution of the House relative to electric 
lighting in the Capitol; which was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

j ELIZA ©. LA RUE. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the Housea letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the findings of fact 
in the case of Eliza C. La Rue against the United States; which was 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ROBERT E. RUSSELL. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the findings of fact 
in the case of Robert E. Russell against the United States; which was 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGES ACROSS RED RIVER. 

- The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (H. R. 7348) grant- 
ing the city of Grand Forks, Dak., the right to build two free bridges 
across Red River, returned from the Senate with an amendment and a 
request for conference on the disagreeing votes. 

Mr. CRISP. I ask that the request of the Senate for a conference 
on this bill be granted. 

There being no objection, if was ordered accordingly. 5 

The SPEAKER subsequently announced the appointment of Mr. 
Crisp, Mr. PHELAN, and Mr. DUNHAM as the conferees on the part of 
the House. 

MRS. JULIET G. HOWE. 

The SPEAKER. The bill (H. R. 8117) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Juliet G. Howe was by mistake sent to the Senate as having been 
passed, when in fact it was laid on the table. The bill has now been 
Soaps from the Senate, and if there be no objection will be laid on 

e table. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

JOHN C. ADAMS, ADMINISTRATOR. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 3617) for the 
relief of John ©. Adams, ini of Joseph Adams, deceased; 
which was referred, with the amendment of the Senate, to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 


WATER SUPPLY OF CHICAGO. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (H. R. 3333) to au- 
thorize the city of Chicago to erect a crib in Lake Michigan for water- 
works returned from the Senate with an amendment. 

Mr, SPRINGER. I ask that this bill may lie on the table for the 


OMAHA INDIANS, NEBRASKA. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2267) for the 
relief of the Omaha tribe of Indians in Nebraska, to extend the time 
of payment to purchasers of lands of said Indians, and for other pur- 


Mr. DORSEY. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that this bill was read a few 
mornings since, and objection was then made to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska for unanimous consent to consider it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What is this bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, after which the 
Chair will ask for objection. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. McMILLIN. This, I understand, is recommended by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. DORSEY. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. This bill was read on a former occasion, and the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] objected. The Chair, under- 
stands the gentleman does not now insist upon his objection. 

There being no further objection, the bill was ordered toa third read- 
ing, and being read the third time, was passed. 

Mr. DORSEY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOHN C. ADAMS. 


Mr. LAFFOON. Mr. Speaker, I was absent when the Senate amend- 
ment to the House bill for the relief of John C, Adams, administrator, 
was laid before the House. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
amendment be concurred in. 

The SPEAKER. This is a House bill, with a Senate amendment. 
The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 361 r lief of John C. h 
R pis ve 7) for the relie: John O. Adams, administrator of Josep! 


The SPEAKER. The amendment of the Senate will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out in line 3 of page 1 ‘‘ $8,747" and insert “ $4,435."" 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. LAFFOON moved to reconsider the yote by which the Senate 
amendment was concurred in; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr, WILBER, for two weeks, on account of important business. 
To Mr, DAVENPORT, for one week, onaccount of important business. 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


The SPEAKER. The bill (H. R. 9443) to regulate the manner of 
adjusting the pay of employés attached to navy-yards, etc., was errone- 
ously referred to the Committee on Claims. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Laniam] asks that the committee be discharged, and that the bill 
be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. Without objection, 
this order will be made. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs and the subcommittees to sit during the sessions of the 
House for the present session. 


BUSINESS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE TERRITORIES. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution I send to the desk., It issimply 
asking that Monday night be set aside for the consideration of business 
from the Committee on the Territories. + 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, after which objection 
will be asked for, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the House will, at 5.30 p. m. on Monday next, take a recess un- 
til 8 o’cl p. m., the evening session to be devoted exclusively to the consider- 
ation of bills reported from the Committee on the Territories, in such order as 
said committee may designate. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution ? 

Mr. OATES. I think it had better go to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon that 
objection. 

Mr. OATES. I would prefer to know what bills are to be considered. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We can not consider anything except by unani- 
mous consent, for it will be impossible to keep a quorum at night. 

Mr. OATES. I shall not insist upon the objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Unless there can be some arrangement made where- 
by other committees can have consideration at evening sessions, I 
think these matters had better all be left to the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ? 

Mr. i i Mr. LANHAM, and others objected. [Cries of ‘‘ Regular 
order!” y 

Mr. COX. I object to the consideration of the resolution, but have 
no objection to its reference to the Committee on Rules. There are 
Committees of the House which have not had the advantages which 
the Committee on the Territories has had in assignments. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We have not had any advantages. 

Mr. COX. ‘The gentleman has had time assigned to his committee. 

_ Mr. SPRINGER. It has had just two hours during the entire ses- 
sion. 

Mr. COX. That is more than some committees have had. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded by several gentle- 
men. 

. PERMANENT AND INDEFINITE APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, Iask to present from the Committee 
„on Appropriations, for printing, aletter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury concerning the bill (H. R. 1985) to repeal certain laws relating to 
permanent and indefinite appropriations. I ask to have this printed 
and recommitted to the committee. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
whether this embraces the appropriation for the monthly purchases of 
bullion for the coinage of standard silver dollars? [Cries of ‘‘ Regular 
order! ”] 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not think it makes any reference to the sub- 
ject. 

INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I am instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to report back for adoption the resolution 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, requested to 
pice to this House a computation, based upon the returns of the census of 1880, 

with: 

T What number of persons in each of the gainful occupations (professional 
and personal service, trade and transportation, manufactures, m ics, min- 
ing, and agriculture) were engaged in branches of which a product of like kind 
could be imported from a fore: country other than Canada in any measure or 
quantity sufficient to call for the attention of legislators, and what additional 
number could be in part or wholly submitted to competition from Canada, 

2, What number in each category might be considered wholly free from for- 
eign competition. 

3. What number of persons might be considered in some small measure sub- 
ject to foreign competition. 

4. The number of persons represented by the export of the profits of agricult- 
ure, manufactures, and mining, to be estimated upon the relation of the value 
or quantity of such exports to the value or quantity of the total product; in 
other words, the number occupied in production for export. m 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, I demand the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the resolution, 

The previous question was ordered, 


> ve SPEAKER. Under the rules thirty minutes are allowed for 
ebate. 

Mr. MILLS. We do not want any debate. It is the unanimous 
report of the committee. 


The SPEAKER. But it is the duty of the Chair to state the rule of 
the House governing such matters. 

Mr. MILLS. Ofcourse; but I only suggest to the Chair that no de- 
bate is demanded. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion 
to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Mr. TAULBEE. I hope the regular order will not be insisted on at 
this moment. I desire to make a request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may state his request, but unless 
the demand for the regular order is withdrawn the Chair is obliged to 
proceed under the rules, 

Several MEMBERS (to Mr. TAULBEE). State your request. 

Mr. TAULBEE. On yesterday morning the Chair laid before the 
House the bill (H. R. 1761), with Senate amendments, and a request 
for a conference, with the announcement that the Senate had appointed 
conferees. 

No one at the time asked that the House should agree to the confer- 
ence. The bill, with the amendments, was referred to the Committee 
onClaims. Iask thatthe committee be discharged from its further con- 
sideration, and that the House non-concur in the Senate amendments, 
and to the conference. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What is the subject-matter? 

Mr. TAULBEE. It is a bill for the relief of the First National Bank 
of Portland, Oregon, for money advanced the Oregon Iron Works, the 
contractor in building the United States revenue-cutter Thomas Cor- 
win. 

Mr. MILLS. Let the conference be agreed to. 

Mr. HERMANN. It isa private bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. TAULBER] 
asks unanimous consent to discharge the Committee on Claims from 
the further consideration of the bill H. R. 1761, to non-coneur in the 
Senate amendments, and to agree to the conference requested by the 
Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOLMAN. What are the amendments? 

The SPEAKER. The bill is now with the committee. In order 
to have the amendments read the Chair would have to send for the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, I do not insist. s 

There was no objection, and the conference was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint the managers of the con- 
ference during the day. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. MILLS. I move to dispense with the morning hour for reports 
of committees. 
The SPEAKER. That requires a two-thirds vote. 
The motion was agreed to, two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 
TARIFF. 


Mr. MILLS. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of bills raising revenue. x 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: bd 

A bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
revenue. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, on the 6th day of December last 
the President of the United States transmitted to Congress his annual 
message, Unlike all preceding ones, it dealt with but a single phase 
of public affairs, as if thereby to emphasize the importance of that phase. 
The opening words of that message were; 

To the Congress of the United Slates : E 

You are confronted at the threshold of your legislative duties with a condition 
of the national finances which imperatively demands immediate and careful 
consideration. 

The amount of money annually exacted, through the operation of present 
laws, from the industries and necessities of the people, largely exceeds the sum 
necessary to meet the expenses of the Government. 

And then, after some general observations as to the wrongs done by 
such a situation, he earnestly warns Congress of the necessity for im- 
mediate action. Ie says: $ 


This condition of our Treasury is not altogether new; and it has more than 
once of late been submitted to the people’s representatives in the Con , who 
alone can apply a remedy. And yet the situation still continues, with aggra- 
vated incidents, more than ever presaging financial convulsion and widespread 
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It will not do to neglect this situation because its dangers are not now palpa- 
bly imminent and ap; nt. They exist none the less certainly, and await the 
unforeseen and unex recipitated 
upon us, 

These words came with especial force to this House. By the Consti- 
tution all revenue bills must originate in the House of Representatives. 
The Senate can only amend or alter bills of this character after they 
have reached it from the House. It cannot originate. Here and here 
alone must initial action be taken, and here and here alone is lodged 
the responsibility for such action. Has that action been either im- 
mediate or wise? à 


ted occasion when suddenly they will be pı 


DELAY IN LEGISLATION. < 

More than four months have passed and no measure looking to any 
avoidance of the dangers described by the President has yet been brought 
toa vote. His friends are in a majority here. They control all the 
committees and have charge of and are responsible for legislation or 
the lack of it. What has been done? The Speaker was elected to 
that office on the 5th of December last. 

He had presided over the two preceding Congresses, and was familiar 
with all the rules and methods of procedure. Nearly two-thirds in 
number of the members of this Congress had also been members of the 
preceding Congress, and he must have known their qualifications and 
capabilities; yet week after week went by and no committees were an- 
nounced save on Rules and Elections. Day by day the House met, 
read the Journal, and adjourned. December 6, the day the message 
was read, it was in session just one hour and fifty minutes. December 
7 it did not sit at all. December 8 it sat fifteen minutes. To throw 
it into tabular form, the duration of the sittings during the month of 
December appears, on the authority of the RECORD, as follows: 

Tuesday, December 6, one hour and fifty minutes. 

Wednesday, December 7, no session. 

Thursday, December 8, fifteen minutes. 

Friday, December 9, no session. 

Saturday, December 10, no session. 

Monday, December 12, one hour and twenty minutes. 

Tuesday, December 13, one hour and five minutes. 

Wednesda , December 14, no session. 

Thursday, December 15, no session. 

Friday, December 16, forty-five minutes. 

Saturday, December 17, no session. 

Monday, December 19, two hours and four minutes, 

Tuesday, December 20, twelve minutes. 

Wednesday, December 21, one hour and thirty-seven minutes. 

Thursday, December 22, one hour and twelve minutes. 

And on the last-named day an adjournment was had until January 
4, 1888. It will be seen that for the whole of the first month of the 
session the House sat just ten hours and two minutes in all. The 
RECORD also shows that almost invariably the motions toadjourn were 
made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS], who is now chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and -Means—the committee to whose 
charge is referred all proposed revenue legislation. 

Upon reassembling, January 4, 1888, the Speaker was not yet ready 
with hiscommittees, and the day was spent in the introduction of bills, 
the House remaining in session four hours and forty-eight minutes for 
that purpose, and transacting no other business of any moment. Jan- 
uary 5, just one month from the time of first meeting, the committees 
were announced, and after a session of one hour and ten minutes the 
House celebrated this advance toward legislation by adjourning over 
until the 9th. On the 9th it surprised itself and the country by sit- 
ting five hours and five minutes; but again on the 10th it sat less than 
two hours. After that the committees soon began to report measures 
for action, and after nearly one month and a half of the session had 
been wasted, it settled down to the consideration of business, and its 
sessions have been long and busy. 

And yet, after all this delay, no measure was brought before us in- 
tended to relieve the situation portrayed by the President in the words 
I have quoted. 

COMPOSITION OF COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS. 

All matters affecting ihe revenue go, under the rules, to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and if reported at all must be reported 
by that committee. In short, to it is referred, and from it must 
come, all proposed legislation having reference to duties on imports or 
affecting the internal revenue. It will be seen at a glance thatit has 
a great power over the business interestsof the country. The majority 
of that committee can by their votes report or withhold measures of 
the last importance to these interests, and it may be instructive to 
notice, in passing, to what extent, if any, the business and industrial in- 
terests of the country have received recognition in the selection of the 
members composing that majority. 

They are ROGER Q. MILLS, of Corsicana, Tex.; BENTON MCMILLIN, 
of Carthage, Tenn.; CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, of Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE, of Lexington, Ky.; Henry G. TURNER, of 
Quitman, Ga.; WILLIAM L. WILSON, of Charlestown, W. Va.; WILL- 
IAM L, Scorr, of Erie, Pa.; and WILLIAM D. BYNUM, of Indianapolis, 
Ind. Yes, Corsicana, and Carthage, Quitman and Pine Bluff are there, 
but where are Lowell and Manchester, and New York and Troy, and 
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Newark and Birmingham, and Philadelphia and Pittsburgh? Either 
represented by the minority, or notatall. Take it in a larger sense, 
and where do we find the interests of the great States of New York, 
Ohio, Illinois, of the great Northwest, and of all New England, cared 
for? Not one member of the majority do they have, 

Is this a mere coincidence? Were there no political friends of the 
majority in those sections? Where are COLLINS, of Massachusetts, 
CocKRAN, of New York, MCADOO, of New Jersey, RANDALL, of Penn- 
sylvania, FORAN and SENEY, of Ohio, CHIPMAN, of Michigan, MANSUR, 
of Missouri, and WILSON, of Minnesota—all among the ablest men in 
this House, and all members of the majority? True these interests 
have representation on the minority in the persons of KELLEY,ef Penn- 
sylvania, BROWNE, of Indiana, REED, of Maine, MCKINLEY, of Ohio, 
and BURROWS, of Michigan; but these men, able and true as they are, 
are but five out of thirteén, and areoutvoted on every motion. No, no; 
it was not a mere coincidence. - The sentiments of the members of 
the majority upon the subject of free trade were well known prior to 
their selection. In a speech made in this House one of them had de- 
clared that ‘‘ protection was the very debauchery of government;’’ and 
the others were all known to be opposed to protection as a policy, the 
chairman [ Mr. MILLS] having, April 14, 1884, in a speech in the House, 
declared unreservedly for ‘‘free trade.” (See CONGRESSIONAL REC» 
ORD, vol. 66, page 2991.) 


INTERESTS REPRESENTED DY THE COMMITTEE. 


That at least six of the members of the majority should have no deep 
and active special interest in the welfare of those who toil at the bench, 
the forge, or the loom, in the mine, orin the workshop, may be inferred 
from a consideration of a few facts afforded us by the census reports of 
1880, I have taken the counties composing the present respective dis- 
tricts of these gentlemen, and have tabulated the number of industrial 
establishments of all kinds, including saw-mills, grist-mills, distilleries, 
and the like, the capital invested, the number of employés, and the an- 
nual sum paid for wages, and arranged the totals by districts, as fol- 
lows: 


- Estab- Em- 
District. lishment Capital. Output. ployés, Wages. 
$552, 837 | $1, 152,810 867 $151, 530 
734,464 | 1,595,837 1,013 „dl: 
670 109, 945 
2,252 754, 794 
1,148 189, 032 
2,613 575, 178 


Jt should be stated that more than one-half of the output in Mr. 
MIL1Ls’s district is from grist-mills. In Mr. MCMILLIN’s district grist 
and saw. mills form the bulk of the establishments, there being one 
cotton-mill, employing 100 hands and paying $18,000 in wages. The 
output in the district of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, is shown 
by these same census reports to be nearly two-fifths whisky, while that 
of the district of Mr. TURNER is about one-half the products of saw 
and grist mills. It will be noticed that the aggregate of persons em- 
ployed is 8,563, and of annual wages paid $1,935,893. 

If we add to these figures the 8,001 persons employed in industrial 
establishments in Mr. Scorr’s district, whose annual wages were 
$2,650,000, and the 11,194 persons so employed in Mr. ByNum’s dis- 
trict, with their annual aggregate wages of $4,205,242, we have for the 
eight districts represented by these majority members an aggregate of 
27,758 persons and of $8,791,135 in annual wages—an average of about 
3,470 persons and $1,100,000 annual wages to a district. 

COMPARISON WITH THE SECOND DISTRICT OF NEW JERSEY. 


Of course there has been, naturally, some increase since 1880; but al- 
lowing for this, the comparison I am about to make remains highly 
suggestive. Last month I addressed letters to the cashiers of the four 
banks in my own city—Trenton, N. J.—asking for information as to 
the amounts checked out each week from them for pay-roll purposes 
by manufacturing establishments keeping their accounts with them. 
The city has but about 60,000 inhabitants, and only the larger estab- 
lishments check out sums especially for this purpose. I have the re- 
plies from these four banks, and I find that the sum so paid by them 
amounts jo the yearly sum of $6,901,659, or nearly 79 per cent. of the 
whole amount paid out in 1880 in all of those eight districts, and more 
than three and one-half times the amount paid out in the whole of the 
six districts. One bank alone, in that one city, paid out to one indus- 
try—iron—$1,270,059; asum about two-thirds as as the whoiesum 
paid out in the whole of the six districts. Take all the other indus- 
trial establishments in my district and I have good reason to believe 
that the annual sum for wages paid therein exceeds the total annual 
amount paid in the combined eight districts represented by the major- 
ity members of that committee. 

This committee had before it almost from the day of its appointment 
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bills affecting the revenue, but for months it considered none in the full 
committee. 
A BILL FINALLY REPORTED, 


Finally the chairman produced to the committee in full session a bill 
which, with slight amendment, was, on the 2d day of April, nearly four 
months after the utterance of the Presidential warning, reported to the 
House. A 

The parentage of that bill is unknown. The authors of its being have 
not yet felt proud enough of their offspring to claim their own. Even 
its birth-place is uncertain. Whether it came into existence in some 
dark cellar of the Capitol, attended by free-trade theorists and inter- 
ested importers, or in some out-of-the-way place in the Treasury build- 
ing, by clerks hired and paid by the nation to do other work, or in some 
back room at some hotel, while members of this House pored over 
Adam Smith, Frank Hurd’s speeches, and Cobden Club tracts, and Ken- 
tucky inspiration flowed free, it has not yet been vouchsafed for us to 
know. 

As to the manner of its introduction to and consideration in the com- 
mittee, the minority inform us in no hesitating or uncertain terms, 
They say, in the terse, clear words of Mr. McKINLEY: 

The extraordinary manner in which this bill came to the committee and the 
total lack of consideration given to so grave a measure by those with 
its investigation demand notice and comment, It was oned outside of the 
committee and reached it not by the reference of the House, which is the usual 
channel through which committees obtain jurisdiction of a subject. It was pre- 
sented ready-made by the chairman of the committee, was framed, completed, 
and printed without the knowledge of the minority and without consideration 
or discussion in the full committee. 

If any consultations were held the minority were excluded. Thusoriginating, 
after three months of the session had gone, it was submitted to the committee, 
Since there has been no consideration of it. Every effort upon the part of the 
minority to obtain from the majority the facts and information upon which they 
constructed the bill proved unavailing; a resolution to refer the bill to the Sec- 
iow’ Bi the Treasury for a statement of its probable effects upon the revenue, 
together with a statistical abstract, which would facilitate its consideration by 
the committee and the House, was voted down by a strict party vote. 

The industries of the country, located in every section of the Union, repre- 
senting vast interests closely related to the eres? of the country, touching 

ractically every home and fireside in the land, and which were to be affected 
by the bill, were denied a hearing, and the majority shut the doors of the com- 
mittee against all examinations of producers, consumers, and experts, whose 
testimony might have enlightened the committee. The farmers, whose inyest- 
ments and products were to be disastrously dealt with, were denied an oppor- 
tunity to address the committee. 

The workingmen of the country, whose wages were at stake, were denied 
audience. The Representatives on the floor of the House were not permitted 
to voice the wants of their constituents. Proposing a grave measure which 
would affect all of the people in their employments, their labor, and their in- 
comes, the majority persistently refused the people the right of hearing and 
discussion; denied them the simple privilege of presenting reasons and argu- 
ments against their proposed action. 

These words are none too severe, and, to my personal knowledge, are 
literally true. Some of my constituents, deeply affected by the bill, 
desired a hearing. I applied for it in their behalf and a hearing was 
denied. Many others did likewise only to meet with a flat refusal. 
Then petitions began to come to us from manufacturers, farmers, op- 
eratives, and others affected by the bill, and the only means we had of 
securing any attention to these petitions was by having them printed, 
by unanimous consent, in the RECORD. As these petitions e the 
injustice and inconsistencies of the bill, some of the members of the 
majority, with what certainly had the semblance of a vindictive exer- 
cise of a little brief power, objected, and the last parliamentary way of 
bringing these petitions to the attention of the country and the House 
was gone, and the boasted ‘‘right of petition’? became a hollow mock- 


Pat by whatever devious ways it came, the bill is here at last. The 
action has not been immediate, and we take up the second branch of 
our inquiry—has it been wise? z 

POLICY IN THE PAST, 

In the consideration of this question we will refer to our policy in 
the past and its effect upon our growth and prosperity, then consider 
the present situation, and then examine the general and special feat- 
ures of the bill, and see whether they comport with the policy of the 
past and meet the exigencies of the present. 

That by some means the expenses of maintaining the General Gov- 
ernment must be raised needs no demonstration. Money must be had 
for that purpose. One method of raising this money is bya direct tax, 
whether levied upon each person, his property, or the product of his 
business or of his labor, and whether denominated stamp, income, ex- 
cise, or internal-reyenue tax. The other is by imposing duties on im- 


The opponents of customs duties are fond of calling them ‘‘tarift 
taxes,” butif we did not have these we would be compelled to have the 
other. If you repeal the customs duties at once you ni tate the 
levying of a tax upon each person for the support of the General Gov- 
ernment. 

Our fathers early favored the laying of customs duties. Not only 
were the funds needed for the support of the Government readily pro- 
cured thereby, but also our homeindustries were to that extent protected 
against the competition of foreign manufactures. The secondact passed 
at the first session of the First Congress, and approved July 4, 1789, was 
“An act for laying a duty on goods, wares, and merchandise imported 
into the United States,” and levied such duties. 


Washington, in his first annual message, January 8, 1790, said: 

A free people ought not very to be armed, but disciplined, to which end a uni- 
form and well-digested plan is requisite, and their safety and interest require 
that they should promote such manufactories as tend to render them independ- 
ent on others for essential, particularly military, supplies. 

The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, by all proj 
means, will not, I trust, need recommendation, but I can not forbear intimating 
to you the expediency of giving effectual encouragement, as well as to the in- 

uction of new and useful inventions from abroad, as to the exertions of skill 
and genius in producing them at home. 


Jefferson, in his first annual message, December 8, 1801, said: 

Other circumstances, combined with the increase of numbers, have produced 
an augmentation of revenue arising from consumption in a ratio far beyond 
that of population alone, and though the changes of foreign relations now tak- 
ing place so desirably for the world may fora season affect this branch of rev- 
enue, yet weighing all probabilities of expense as well as of income, there is 
reasonable ground of confidence that we may now safely dispense with all the 
internal taxes, comprehending excises, stamps, auctions, licenses, carriages, and 
refined sugars, to which the postage on newspapers may be added to facilitate 
the progress of information, and that the remaining sources of revenue will be 
sufficient to provide for the support of Government, to pay the interest of the 
public debts, and to discharge the principals in shorter periods than the laws or 
the general expectation had contemplated. 


And in his second annual message, December 15, 1802, he says: 

To cultivate and maintain commerce and navigation in all their lawful 
enterprises, to foster our fisheries and nurseries of navigation and for the nur- 
ture of man, and protect the manufactures adapted to our circumstances; to 
preserve the faith of the nation by an exact discharge of its debts and contracts, 
expend the public money with the same care and economy we would practice 
with our own, and impose on our citizens no unnecessary burden; to keep in 
all things within the pale of our constitutional powers, and cherish the Federal 
Union as the only rock of safety—these, fellow-citizens, are the landmarks by 
which we are to guide ourselves in all our proceedings, 

In his second inaugural, March 4, 1805, he says: 

The chap panini, neds on the consumption of foreign articles is paid cheer- 
fully by those who can afford to add foreign luxuries to domestic comforts, 
being collected on our seaboard and frontiers only, and incorporated with the 
transactions of our mercantile citizens. It may be the pleasure and pride of an 
American to ask, what farmer, what mechanic, what laborer, ever sees a tax- 
gatherer of the United States? 


And in a letter to Benjamin Austin, of Boston, Mass., 1816, he uses 
these words: 


The general inquiry now is, shall we make our own comforts or go withou 
them at the will ofa foreign nation? He therefore, who is now against domes- 
tic manufactures must be for reducing us either to p dependence upon that na- 
tion or to be clothed in skins and live like beasts in dens and caverns. lam 
proud to say Lam not one of these, Experience has taught me that manufact- 
ures are now as necessary to our independence as to our co: 


Mr. Speaker, ‘Thomas Jefierson, urging the abolition of the internal- 
revenue taxes, and the retention of the customs duties instead, and 
recommending the encouragement of American manufactures, would 
have been denied a hearing beforethe Ways and Means Committee of 
this House. 

Madison, in his special message, May 23, 1809, uses this language: 

The revision of our public commercial laws, proper to adapt them to the ar- 
sn panan which has taken place with Great Britain, will doubtless engage the 
early attention of Congress. It will be worthy, at the same time, of their just 
and provident care to make such further ‘alterations in the laws as will more 
especially protect and foster the several branches of manufacture which have 
been recently instituted or extended by the laudable exertions of our citizens, 


And in his first annual message, November 29, 1809, in speaking of 
the condition of the country, he says: 


In a cultivation of the materials, and the extension of useful manufactures, 
more especially in the general application to household fabrics, we behold a 
rapid diminution of our dependence on foreign supplizs. 


‘Madison again refers to this in his second annual message, December 
5, 1810: 


I feel particular satisfaction in remarking that an interior view of our country 
presents us with grateful rooe its substantial and increasing prosperity, To 
a thriving agriculture and the improvements relating to it is added a highly in- 

ng extension of useful manufactures, the combined product of profes- 
sional occupations and of household industry. 

Such, indeed, is the experience of economy, as well as of policy, in these sub- 
stitutes for supplies heretofore obtained by foreign commerce, that in a national 
view the change is justly regarded as of itself more than a recompense for those 
privations and losses resulting from foreign injustice which furnished the gen- 
eral impulse required for its accomplishment. 

How far it may be expedient to guard the infancy of this improvement in the 
distribution of labor by Pos, Pa jaan of the commercial tariff, is a subject which 
can not fail to suggest i to your patriotic reflections, 


Passing over the utterances as decided in his third and fifth annual 
messages, I read from his special message of February 20, 1815, as fol- 
lows: 

But there is no subject that can enter with greater force and merit into the 
deliberations of Congress than a consideration of the means to preserve and 
promote the manufactures which haye sprung into existence and attained an 
unparalleled omen | throughout the United States during the Agee of the 
European wars. This source of national independence and wealth I anxiously 
recommend, therefore, to the prompt and constant guardianship of Congress, 

Monroe was just as decided in his utterances. In his inaugural, 
March 5, 1817, he says : 

Our manufactures will likewise require the systematic and fostering care of 
the Government. Possessing, as we do, all the raw materials, the fruit of ourown 
soil and industry, we ought not to depend in the degree we have done on sup- 
plies from other countries. While we are thus dependent, the sudden event of 
war, u r t and unex; can not fail to plunge us into the most serious 
difficulties. 


It is most important, too, that tho capital which nourishes our 
man should be domestic, as its influence that case, instead of ex- 
hausting, asit may do in foreign hands, would be felt advantageously on [e 
culture and every other branch of industry. ually important is it to pro’ 


athome a market for our raw materials, as pp ectadine the 
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will enhance the price and protect the cultivator against the casualties incident 
to foreign reed s¢ pre 

And in his first annual message, December 2, 1817, he reiterates 
these views: 

Our manufactorieS will require the continued attention of Congress. The 
capital employed in them is considerable, and the knowledge required in the 
machinery and fabric of all thee most useful man is of great value, 
'Fheir preservation, which depends on due encouragement, is connected with 
the high interests of the nation, * * * t 

Subsequent messages speak in the same tone, and in his seventh, 
December 2, 1823, he speaks as follows: 


Having communicated my views to Congress, at the commencement of the 
last m, respecting the encouragement which ought to be given to our 
manufactures, and the principle on which it should be founded, I have only to 


add that those views remain unchanged, and that the present state of those 
countries with which we have the most immediate political relations and great- 
est commercial intercourse tends to confirm them, Under this impression I 
recommend a review of the tariff for the purpose of affording such additional 
protection to those articles which we are prepared to manufacture, or which 
are more immediately conneeted with the defense and independence of the 
country. r 

From the fourth annual message of John Q. Adams, December 2,1828, 
T quote: 

The great interests of an agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing nation 


are so linked in union together that no permanent cause of prosperity to one of 
them can operate without extending its influence to the others. 


And again: 


do: 
supplies the same or a kindred article at a diminished price, and the consumer 
pays the same tribute to the labor of his own countryman which he mnst other- 
wise have paid to foreign industry and toil. 

In the second annual message of Andrew Jackson, December 7, 1830, 
occur the following words: 

The power to impose duties on imports originally belonged to the several 
States. The right to adjust those duties with a view to the encouragement of 
domestic bran of industry is so completely identical with that power that 
it is difficult to suppose the existence of the one without the other, The States 
have delegated their whole authority over imports to the General Government, 
without limitation or restriction, saving the very inconsi: le reservation re- 
lating to theirinspectionlaws. This authority neviny thus entirely passed from 
the States, the right tọ exercise it for the purpose of protection does not exist 
in them; and consequently, if it be not by the General Government, 
it must be extinct. Our political system would thus present the anomaly of a 
people stripped of the right to foster their own industry and to counteract the 
most sel and destructive policy which might be adopted by foreign nations, 
This surely can not be the case; this indispensable power, thus surrendered by 
the States, must be within the scope of the authority on the subject expressly 
delegated to Congress. In this conclusion Iam co: as well by the opin- 
ions of Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who have each 
repeatedly recommended the exercise of this right under the itution, as 
by the uniform practice of Congress, the continued acquiescence of the States, 
and the general understanding of the people. 

Andrew Jackson seems to have been convinced of the existence in 
Congress of the power to levy duties and adjust them ‘‘with a view to 
the encouragement of domestic branches of industry.” In fact, he had 
before this given quite plain expression to his views. In a letter to 
Col. Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia, dated May 17, 1823, in acknowl- 
edging the present of a hat for Mrs. Jackson, made of American ma- 
terials by American hands, he says: 

Its workmanship, reflecting the highest credit upon the authors, will be re- 

rded as an evidence of the perfection which our,domestic manufactures may 

ereafter acquire if properly fostered and protected. Upon the success of our 
manufactures, as the handmaid of agriculture and commerce, depends in a great 
measure the independence of our country, and I assure you that none can feel 
more sensibly than I do the necessity of encouraging them. 

In a letter to Dr. L. H. Coleman, of North Carolina, August 26, 1824, 
he says: 

Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty and in ndence. Thesname Proy- 
idence has biessed us with the means of national independence and national 
defense. If we omit or refuse to use the which He has extended to us we 
deserve not the continuance of His blessing, He has filled our mountains and 
our plains with minerals, with lead, iron, and copper, and given us a climate 
and soil for the growing of hemp and wool. These the materials of 
our national defense, they ought to have extended to them adequate fair 
ea a our manufacturers and laborers may be placed in a fair compe- 

ition with those of ory a. and that we may have within our country a sup- 
portant‘articles so essential to war. * * * 
long subject tothe of British 
It is time we should become a little more Americanized, and, instead of fi 


ves. 

Sir, in these latter days a newer light seems to have arisen from the 
plains of Texas, and weare told that ** protection is the very debauchery 
of government.’ Between these two statesmen, Andrew Jackson and 
ROGER Q. Mirts, I preferto follow Jackson, and especially when Jack- 
son is re-enforced, as he himself says, by Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Monroe, 

Then came the cry that the tariff then in force bore unequally on 
different sections, and readjustments from time to time were made, re- 
sulting sometimes in higher, sometimes in lower rates. But through 
all these variations the revenue needed for governmental purposes was 
raised by the customs duties without the levying of internal tor direct 
taxes, except in times of great publicemergency. With the war of the 
rebellion came the demand for enormous sums of money and the re- 
imposition of the internal taxes. This reimposition was distinctively 
a war measure, and with the close of the war and the reduc- 


tion of the public debt came a gradual return te the old! policy, and 
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one by one the internal taxes have been repealed, until now but two 
(eave the small one imposed on oleomargarine) remain. 
RESULTS OF THIS POLICY. 
This has been the policy in the past. Of the resnits of that policy, 


as shown in the growth and prosperity of the country under its opera- 
tion, I now speak. Iselect the period from 1860 to the present for the 


| reason that during that interval the customs duties were much higher, 


and more uninterruptedly so, than atany other period, and may there- 
fore properly be said to have been more active in their operation upon 
the nation’s affairs than at any other time. If it be found that dur- 
ing that period the nation bas suffered in prosperity and been retarded 
in her i, Sia if would be fair to assume that this active agency is re- 
sponsible. 

If, on the other hand, it be found that during that period our conn- ~ 
try’s growth and prosperity has been uńparalleled in her history, ought 
not this policy of protection to have the credit? And in dealing with 
this period we must remember that the United States Government be- 
gan the year 1861 with no money in its Treasury, with its bonds beg- 
ging for purchasers at a price below par, and with a gigantic civil war 
upon its hands. We must remember that, aside from the vast expend- 
iture of means and destruction of property on the Sonthern side of 
that strife, it cost the Government over $3,000,000,000 to subdue the 
rebellion, and entailed a large mortgage upon the resourees of the 
country in the payment of the annual interest upon the national debt. 
We must remember, too, that it was during this period that for four 
years millions of able-bodied men were withdrawn from industrial 
pursuits and, clad in the habilaments of war, became consumers and 
not producers of national resources and products. 

Spofford’s American Almanac for the year 1888, compiled by the 
accompli Librarian of Congress, gives the estimated true valuation 
of the property, real and personal, in the United States for the year 
1860 at $16,159,616,068, and for the year 1880 (the latest given) at 
$43, 642,000,000. The amount to each person in 1860 was $314. In 
1880 it was $870. During the same period the population increased 
from 31,443,321 to 50,155,783; thus showing, not only a large increase « 
in numbers, but astill greater proportionate increase in average wealth. 
The total number of farms in 1860 was 2,044,077, with an acreage of 
163,110,720 improved. In 1880 it was 4,008,907, wiih an acreage of 
284,771,042 improved. 

The value of the production for 1860 I have not at hand, and there- 
fore can make no comparison, but the quantity produced of the three 
staple crops compares as follows: 


Corn, Wheat. Oats. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
638, 792,742 | 173,104,924 | 172,643,185 


see) 1, 754, 861, 535 | 459, 479,505 | 407,858,999 
| I 


The total 
861,676. For 1880it was $5,369,667,706. In 1860 we had 30,635 miles 
of railway, in 1880 93,349 miles, and in 1887 148,987 miles, of which 


value of our manufactures for 1860 was $1,885,- 


11,000 miles were built the past year. I can not give the number of 
miles of telegraph lines for 1860 accurately, but it was somewhere near 
30,000 miles. In 1887 Mr. Spofford estimates it to exceed 180,000 
miles, not of wire but of line, beside railway, Government, private, 
and telephone lines, not ascertainable. The length of wire will 
exceed three-quarters of a million of miles. 

We are now producing (I state it approximately) one-fourth of the 
lead, one-fourth of the copper, o ird of the zinc, one-third of the 
silver, one-third of the gold, one-fourth of the coal, one-third of the 
pig-iron, two-fifths of the steel ingots, and nearly one-half of the steel 
rails of the world’s production. 

In our trade with other nations we now sell them more than we buy. 
From 1848 to 1860, under low tariff, the halance against us aggregated 
nearly $400,000,000, and had to be paid in gold and silver, Under the 
high tariff of 1861, as soon as we had measurably repaired the waste of 
the war, the tide turned, and from 1873 to 1887 the balance in our 
favor of commodities bought and sold has been about $1,582,088, 000. 
The deposits in savings-banks afford a significant indieation of the 
smaller savings of the people. In 1887 3,418,013 persons deposited 
$1, 235,247,371 of savings, averaging $361.39 to each person. 

But these statistics, though they speak of a propre as wonderful as 
the magic of Aladdin’s lamp, can not be continued. Time presses, and 
I sum them all up in the opening words of Carnegie’s ‘‘ Triumphant 
Democraecy:’’ 

The old nations of the earth creep on at a snail’s pace; the Republic thunders 
past with the rush of the express. The United States, the growth of-a single 
century, has already reached the foremost rank among nations, and is destined 
soon to out-distance all others in the race. 

I know that the opponents of a protective system claim that all this 
growth has not been the result of such a poliey, but in spite of it, and that 
we should have done much better as a nation under another policy. 
But it can not be denied that we have had this policy, and with it 
the nation has had this growth. The era of greatest growth has been 
cotemporaneous with the period of greatest protection. - Is it not the 
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part of wise and enlightened statesmanship to seek to preserve the con- 
ditions under which such growth has been achieved rather than to de- 
stroy them for we know not what? 

PLAN OF THE PRESIDENT—HOW RECEIVED BY OUR RIVALS, 


And now, as to the present situation. The President has given us 
his views as to the proper course to be pursued in securing a reduction 
in the amount of revenue flowing into the Treasury. 

Unlike Jefferson, he does not advocate the repeal of the internal 
revenue laws. Unlike Jackson, he manifests no deep concern that we 
should feed our laborers rather than those of another country ; but charac- 
terizing our tariff laws as ‘‘ the vicious, inequitable, and illogical source 
of unnecessary taxation,” he advises that the duties thereunder should 
be lowered, and in some instances abolished altogether. 

The Scotchman’s advice, ‘‘See what your opponent wants you to do 
and then don’t do it,” is often a good rule to follow. Itis well known 
that England aspires to be the workshop of the world. Her limited area 
forbids her supporting all her population by agriculture alone. She 
must make goods and sell them to other nations. It is necessary to 
her existence as a first-class power. She is not to be censured forthis; 
and yet it makes her our commercial and manufacturing rival, and 
. each indication here of an increased market for her goods is watched 
for with eagerness and hailed with delight. How did she receive this 
recommendation of the President of the United States? Let her news- 
papers answer. I read a few of many extracts: 

[From the London Saturday Review.] 
President Cleveland declines cautiously to dub himself a free-trader; but he 
caters up a free-trade position without disguise, 
[From the London Pall Mall Gazette.] R 
English free-traders would be well advised if they moderated the Eapen: A of 
their jubilation over President Cleveland’s message. Every word which they 
say in its favor will be used as a powerful argument against the adoption of its 


recommendations. 
[From the Chronicle, London.] 


It is many years since such an important and suggestive mama has been 
sent to Congress. If the policy of President Cleveland is adopted its effect on 
the trade of the world can not fail to be immense. 


Another paper says: 


The consensus of opinion is thatshould Congress adopt the su, ions so un- 
equivocally made Py Mr. Cleveland the first effect would be beneficial toa large 
number ofi English industries. 

The London Saturday Review again says: 
Nothing can be more explicit than the President's lan, “The simple 


and plain duty which we owe the people is to reduce taxation to the necessary 
expenses of an economical operation of the Government, and to restore to the 
business of the country the money which we hold in the Treasury.” In Amer- 
ica this means free trade. 


The London Times says: 


It is calculated that to give effect to Mr. Cleveland’s policy duties to the 
amount of some £16,000,000 a year, about two-fifths of the entire customs reve- 
nue, must be surrendered. This operation may not establish free trade in the 
strict sense of the term, but it will to a great extent make trade free, 


The London Post says: 


We shall be much mistaken if the effect of this state communication will not 
be to strengthen considerably the case of free-traders in all parts of the world. 
It will be regarded asa step in the right direction by all who believe in the 
soundness of free-trade principles. 

In two leading articles the London Colliery Guardian for December 
16 says: 

No event of ter magnitude has occurred in the iron, steel, and mining in- 
dustries for along time past than the pro 1 which is now made to effect a 
radical chan in the fiscal policy of the United States. America has been of 
immense value as a market to the trade of this country. The effect which, on 
iron and steel making, the bare possibility even of the admittance of raw ma- 
terial free of duty, together with reductions in the duties of some descriptions 
of iron and steel, has produced upon our exchanges is a portent in itself. The 
Scotch warrant-holders took greater advantage of the occurrence than even 
the probabilities authorized. If President Cleveland should be able to carry 
out Bis plan for admission into America free of duty, one of the first effects 
which would be produced on the English iron trade would be the transference 
of much of the enormous stocks of pis in the Scotch and Cleveland markets to 
United States ports. Shipments of hematites from Scotland and from the west 
coast of England would also increase. The iron-ore mines of Lancashire and 
West Cumberland would be certain to do a greatly enlarged trade with the 
United States. 

The future course of events will be watched with considerable interest by the 
British iron trade. It is, after all, circumstances which guide the destinies of 
nations, and it sprees to us that the present circumstances favor the adoption 
by Congress of Mr. Cleveland's proposals for reducing import duties. the 
duties now levied upon British rails entering American ports should be reduced 
to any appreciable extent, the reduction may exert a happy influence upon the 
British rail trade. Even as matters now stand, English rails have found some 
favor with American railroad companies during the last few months, and there 
can be little doubt that aay d will come into extended use in the United States if 
the adoption in whole or in part of Mr. Cleveland’s views makes them more 
readily available for American consumption. 


In an article on ‘‘ The Coal Trade in 1887 and its Prospects for 1888,” 
the London Times says: 

If President Cleveland’s tariff reforms are carried, English goods and iron and 
steel largely will go to the States in greatly increased proportions. 

These extracts might be multiplied, butsufficient have been given to 
show the spirit in which our most eager competitor for our own mar- 
kets receives the suggestions of the President. 

THE EXISTING SURPLUS—ITS AMOUNT, AED OF WHAT COMPOSED, 

There is a surplus in the Treasury and that surplus is accumulating 
month by month. If thatsurplus is of actual available cash, the Presi- 


dent is correct in saying that such asurplusis dangerous. Moneyis the 
life-blood of business, If it congests in any one spot, derangement and 
dangerfollow. Themoney ofthe country should bein active circulation, 
and not lying idle in the Treasury. If cash has there accumulated be- 
yond the probableneeds of the Government, measures should be taken to 
put it into active circulation and to guard against future accumulation. 
What are the facts? So many statements have been made as to the 
amount of this surplus, varyingso largely in amount, and so much stress 
has been laid upon the important part it plays in necessitating revenue 
legislation, that I have been at some pains to ascertain the exact facts 
in detail. I have here the ‘‘statement of the assets and liabilities of 
the Treasury of the United States ” as they existed March 31, 1888, 
made by ‘‘ James W. Hyatt, Treasurer United States.” 

I have reduced this statement toa plain, every-day balance-sheet, and 
it shows the following 


ASSETS. 
SONG: CONE Cosas casesey veaseeterss babbakaieseseaeasiacsbren Me eubis cee $189, 604, 374. 24 
Gold bullion. 121, 167, 828. 39 
Silver dollars » 232,087, 274.00 
Silver bullion..... + _8,375, 953. 09 
United States notes 83, 085, 622.59 
Trade-dollar bullion.. 6, 649, 022, 82 
National-bank notes........... 253, 821. 00 
Interest and Sep Sees. G1, 497. 10 
National-bank notes for redemptio 5, 069, 965. 64 
Interest paid on District of Columb: 4, 120. 10 
Minor coin 186, 548. 55 
Fractional silver co 25, 752, 828. 20 
Total in Treasury sess $617, 062, 307. 17 
Add, deposited in national banks... vee G1, 231, 647.36 
Total Treasury assets,.........c.ccsesceeeeesereseee Pv. necees (ordos eevee] Sodi 678, 293, 954. 53 
Gold certificates outstanding.... 949, 00 
Silver certificates outstanding 445. 00 
United States notes... 8, 000. 00 
1, 898, 401. 21 
8, 295, 501. 65 
2, 688, 795, 26 
171,556.72 
983. 64 
Interest on Pacific Railroad bonds unpaid. 35, 369. 96 
Accrued interest ON SAMO.....ssessspsssesssessareee.osso sero 969, 352. 68 
306, 455, 355, 12 
Balance actually in Treasury...........e000:0scee0 dk vadesees bacehaingenate 371, 838, 599, 41 
But we must deduct from this: 
Reserve for redemption of United States notes, 
Wee OE LETS Mikel: LOAD, J... scncsnseonnsbodasacnsessesssas tnsosehe $100, 000, 000. 00 
Fund held for redemption of notes of national 
banks “failed,” “in liquidation,” and “reducing 
Oe ala thin Eeoa aA R es padded Gonos 96, 780, 913, 30 
Five per cent. fund for redemption of national- 
DANA OCB EIEEEI PET AI SEAE TS E 7, 481, 669. 49 
National-bank notes in process of redemption: 
Post-Office Department account ........... ae 4, 496, 378. 45 
Disbursing officers’ balances..,...........-.. we 27,014, 402.38 
Undistributed assets of failed national banks...... 2, 268, 542. 20 
Currency and minor coin redemption account..... 620. 00 
Fractional silver coin redemption account . ae 1, 900. 
Redemption and exchange account.............006...00+ 516, 175. 23 
Treasurer's transfer checks and drafts outstanding 2, 792, 820. 71 
Treasurer United States, agent for paying interest 
on District of Columbia bonds.... canes 158, 414, 11 
—_————_ HI, 511, 810. 87 
Balance after all deductions,,..........ss0ssee 130, 326, 758, 54 


This is the exact balance as shown by the official statement, and a 
casual glance at this balance might lead one to suppose that this 
amount of actual cash was on that day, in fact, locked up in the Treas- 
ury vaults, But it will be observed that among the assets is included 
the sum of $61,231,647.36 deposited by the Treasury in national-bank 
depositories. This money is in actual circulation, and, at all events, 
is not lying idle in the vaults of the Government. Deduct this from 
the $130,326,758.54 and it leaves the sum of $69,095,111.18 in value 
actually in the vaults in excess of the requirements of the redemption 
funds and current obligations. (Here let it be noted that this state- 
ment of the Treasurer does not include in the liability column, nor does 
he make any mention of, the $346,600,000 outstanding legal-tenders, 
nor of the $7,000,000 fractional currency also outstanding, and all re- 
deemable on demand, nor of the $1,050,000,000 of bonded indebted- 
ness, but I have confined myself to the consideration of the statement 
exactly as he puts it forth, as one of current receipts and liabilities. ) 

THIS BALANCE IS BULLION, NOT CURRENT FUNDS, 

Heretofore we have assumed that this balance of $130,326,758.54 isin 
actual current funds, whether locked up in the Treasury or whether 
loaned to the banks. But is this in fact so? Look again at the table, 
and you will notice that included in the assets is $121,167,828.39 of 
gold bullion, and $3,375,953.09 of silver bullion, aggregating $124,- 
543,781.48. That bullion is not actual coin and never was. It never 
circulated from hand to hand as money. Deduct this from the Treas- 
urer’s balance, $130,326,751.54, and we have remaining $5,782, 977.06. 
But further, we find among the assets $6,649,022.82 of ‘‘ trade-dollar 
bullion.” This is not current money, and for several years before its 
redemption did not circulate as money. Add this to the $124,543,- 
781,48 of gold and silver bullion and the aggregate is $131,192,804.40— 
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asum $866,045.76 in excess of the Treasurer’s balance. In other words, 
the items of ‘‘ bullion ” in the assets, alone, exceed the balance found. 
Where did the Treasurer, in the light of these facts, we may well ask, 
get that $61,231,647.36 he loaned the banks without trenching upon his 
reserve funds or substituting bullion for cash, at leastin part, therein ? 

The balance in the Treasury—the surplus we hear so much about—is 
not incurrentfunds. But we are told there is money there. Of course 
there is. April 1st $189,604,374.04 of gold coin was there; but against 
this the Government had issued and put into circulation, and is liable at 
any timetobe called upon to redeem, gold certificates to the amount of 
$91,953,949. The silver dollars there amounted to $232,037,274; but 
against this had been issued $191,526, 445 of silver certificates. These 
gold and silver certificates circulate as money in the stead of the coin 
in the vaults which they represent. The balance of coin over all these 
certificates is $138,161,254.24, which, as the statement shows, is re- 
quired with the United States notes, deposits in the banks, minor coin, 
and a part of the bullion, to meet matured liabilities and maintain the 
required reserve funds, 

To sum it all up, the gold, silver, and trade-dollar bullion, compris- 
ing a portion of the assets and aggregating $131,192,804.30, and in no 
sense ‘‘ circulating medium,’’ peri i by $866,045.76 the balance of 
$130,326,758.54 reported by the Treasurer. And of this balance so 
reported $61,231,647.36 has been loaned to the banks—is not in the 
vaults, but is in active circulation. 

In the light of these facts, gathered exclusively from the official state- 
ment, what becomes of the Presidential warning of the dangers attend- 
ant upon ‘‘a withdrawal from use of the people’s circulating medium ?”’ 

THE BULLION SHOULE BE COINED, 

But, if there has been in fact no such withdrawal of “‘ the people’s cir- 
culating medium,” the fact remains that there is in the Treasury bullion 
uncoined and notin use. Although it has never been a circulating me- 
dium, and its accumulation there has not disturbed the nation’s sup- 
ply of money, and could not, therefore, be the cause of impending 
commercial disaster, let us be entirely fair and admit that it is capable 
of being coined, and, if disbursed by the Treasury, of adding to the 
world’s stock of money. I say unhesitatingly it ought to be so coined, 
and itshould be put in circulation. As long as it lies in the Treasury 
vaults it is as useless as if still buried in California’s hills and Nevada’s 
mountains, Though not coin, it is wealth, and should be used either 
as coin or by its representatives, gold and silver certificates. 

AMOUNT OF ANNUAL SURPLUS, 

But this is not all of the situation as regards the Treasury. Forsome 
time past the revenues of the Government have exceeded its expendi- 
tures. As payment was made upon the principal of the public debt 
the interest charge was diminished, and with the refunding of the re- 
mainder at a lower rate of interest this charge was further reduced, In 
his message the President tells us, and I read his exact words: 


On the 30th day of June, 1885, the excess of revenues over public expenditures, 
after complying with the annual requirement of the sinking-fund act, was 
$17,859,735.84; during the year ended June 30, 1836, such excess amounted to 
$49,405,545.20; and during the year ended June 30, 1887, it reached the suin of 
$55,567 849.54. 

So much loose talk about this excess of Treasury receipts over the 
needs of the Government has been indulged in that I have felt it nec- 
essary to give the figures as formulated by the President. Iam content 
to accept them as accurate and to believe with him that as matters 
now stand there is such excess, and that such excess, under present con- 
ditions, is likely to continue and perhaps increase in volume. 

THE REMEDY—MATTERS TO BE PREVIOUSLY. CONSIDERED, 

So much for the situation. Now as to the remedy. The President’s 
Jan is, as I have stated, to reduce this excess by reducing the customs 
uties alone, Judge KELLEY the other day reiterated his well-known 

belief that it should be reduced in accordance with the policy of the past, 
by reducing internal-revenue taxes. The bill before us pro to re- 
duce the excess by additions to the free-list, reduction of duties on some 
articles, and a partial repeal of the internal-revenue taxes on tobacco. 

While these plans have their respective adherents, still others ad- 
vocate taking advantage of this state of affairs to erect public works, 
increase the Navy, extend the postal facilities, encourage our com- 
merce, and by a liberal and yet, as they claim, a wise expenditure put 
the nation alongside the progress of the age. Some of these objects 
certainly deserve serious consideration. With the improvement in 
ordnance as regards length of range and power of penetration our 
whole seaboard is practically defenseless, and hardly any one can be 
found to deny that at least a commencement toward adequate defenses 
should be attempted at the more important points, The condition of 
our Navy is well known to be deplorable. A few vessels are now in 
course of construction, but they will not be finished before the time 
when they will be needed to replace others which have been kept 
afloat only by the repeated expenditure from time to time of immense 
sums for repairs. 

In my judgment we should have at least some additional swift cruis- 
ers of moderate size and ample speed, ever ready to visit any point 
where American interests or American honor may require. Addi- 
tional vessels armored and adapted to harbor defense might be built, 
though it seems to be a question whether in the race between armor 


and ordnance it will not be eventually found that guns can be made 

which will fire projectiles capable of penetrating any armor that will 

float. Pending the solution of this problem it may be well to proceed_ 
slowly as to armored vessels, depending more upon torpedo boats and 

land defenses. Certainly, at any rate, it would seem to be the part of 
good statesmanship to carefully consider these subjects preliminary to 

any change in revenue legislation. 

Now, as to the legislation proposed. It is intended, its friends tell 
us, to remedy the situation by correcting the inequalities of the pres- 
ent law, reducing the revenue, encouraging manufactures by giving 
cheaper materials, lessening the cost of goods to the customer, benefiting 
labor, and relieving the agricultural classes. After a careful examina- 
tion of this bill, I am satisfied it will utterly fail in accomplishing any 
one of these objects. ° 

THE BILL INCREASES INEQUALITIES. 


Instead of correcting inequalities, I assert it increases them in num- 
ber and amount. It is no careful, consistent, logical, business-like at- 
tempt to simplify, correct, and revise, made by men having a practical 
knowledge of the subjects dealt with, but selects articles here and there, 
increasing or cutting down on no discoverable logical basis. 

The duty now upon pig-iron is $6.72 per long ton; steel rails now 
pay $17. This bill reduces the duty on pig-iron 72 cents and on 
rails $6. Tin plates and sheets are put upon the free-list. Tin-plates 
are not plates of tin, but are iron or steel plates coated with a thin 
covering of tin. The sheets used for this purpose are left by this bill 
at 30 per cent. duty. The proportion of tin to iron is not over 5 per 
cent. If the design were to have the tin only admitted free, it is suf- 
ficient to say that tin in ore, bar, block, or pig has been free ever since 
1872. To charge an uncoated plate 30 per cent. and let it in free 
when coated with a free substance is certainly, to quote the words of 
the President already referred to, ‘‘ vicious, inequitable, and illogical.” 

We have tin in abundance in Wyoming, Dakota, and California, the 
iron we have in a thousand hills, the oil needed in the manufacture we 
have in our cotton-seed, and yet the bill proposes to give this whole in- 
dustry irrevocably to our foreign competitors. Hoop-iron, ‘‘not thinner 
than No. 20, wire-gauge,’’ is put at 1.1 cents per pound, while ‘‘iron and 
steel cotton-ties or hoops for baling purposes, not thinner than No. 20, 
wire-gauge,’’ being simply hoop-iron cut in lengths and looped at the 
ara in fact advanced one stage further in manufacture, are puton the 

ree-list. 

In connection with this cotton-tie business I have learned a curious 
fact. Cotton has been selling in the bale by the producer at about 8 
cents, and I state on authority of gentlemen engaged in the raising and 
selling of cotton that they sell it by gross weight, cotton, bagging, 
hoops, and all, so that for ties which cost 2 to 3 cents per pound they 
realize at least 8 cents per pound. Iadmit that at the other end of 
the line the English mills insist upon a tare, but the American mills 
do not. But going to the principle of the thing, why should a piece of 
iron around an oil barrel pay a duty when a similar piece around a 
cotton bale is free? Itis ‘‘ vicious, inequitable, and illogical.” 

Slabs and billets of steel at the present ad valorem rate pay about $8 
per ton. This bill raises them to $11, while ‘‘round iron in coils or 
rods, less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inch in diameter, and bars or shapes 
of rolled iron, not specifically enumerated or provided for elsewhere,” 
made from those billets, suffer a reduction of $4.48 per ton. 

Steel in slabs is put at $11 per ton, as stated, while iron in slabs is put 
at seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound, equaling (all in long tons) $15.68 
per ton. Again, while iron in slabs or blooms is rated at seven-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound, iron or steel beams, girders, joists, angles, etc., 
all inamuch more advanced stage of manufacture, are put at six-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound, or $2.20 per ton less, 

While iron and steel still pay duty, their most advanced form, sew- 
ing-needles, are placed on the free-list, and then, as if to crown all 
other inconsistencies in this line, sewing-machine needles are placed at 
25 per cent. ad valorem. = 

Anchors, anvils, and heavy forgings pay 1} cents per pound, while 
chains less than three-fourths of an inch in diameter, the product of 
hand labor, pay 1} cents per pound, or $5.60 per ton less. Oil-cloth 
foundations are put at precisely the same figure as the finished product. 
Verily, the wordsof the President, ‘‘ vicious, inequitable, and illogical,” 
are needed to describe this bill. 

THE FREE LIST. 

The additions to the free-list are made on nomore logical bases. The 
so-called ‘‘raw materials,’’ iron ore and bituminous coal, are not there. 
Those ‘‘necessaries of life,” sugar and clothing, are not there; but 
hackled flax, burlapsover 60 inches in width, glue, gelatine, glycerine, 
potter’s clays, paper-pulp, soap, wool, and other articles we produce 
here, and into the production of which labor largely enters, are placed 
on this free-list. Here, too, we find enjoying the favor of this Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means chiccory, acorns, and dandelion root, ‘‘and all 
other articles used or intended to be used as coffeeor substitutes there- 
for.” These substances are frauds. They are used to adulterate our 
coffee, and are sold to us in our coffee and at coffee prices, and the com- 
mittee might as well have provided for the admission free of spurious 
money. 
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Of the other additions to this list the principal are lumber, salt, and 
agricultural products, none raw materials, but all requiring labor to 
produce. Of the latter I will speak later on, 

This free-list has been enlarged from time to time until now it 
reaches an amount not generally understood. In 1868 the goods ad- 
mitted free amounted to $15,147,618. In 1887 the total was, for 
eleven months, $239,780,496, or about $260,000,000 for the year. For 
those eleven months the which paid duty amounted to $469,- 
034,230, so that it appears that one-third of our imports already come 
in free. 

WILL NOT REDUCE THE SURPLUS. 

Reducing the rates on imports does not necessarily reduce the reve- 
nue. The Secretary of the Treasury has furnished tables showing the 
reduction this bill is expected to make, but all experience has shown 
that unless the reduction in rate be very great the increased importa- 
tion resulting from the reduction will yield a yet larger revenue. A 
notable instance of this can be seen in the case of pottery ware in 
1883, when, owing to an oversight in the law of 1883, there was for 
some three months a reduction in the rate, and the importations for 
that year, $8,000,000, exceeded by $2,000,000 any year before or since. 
The small reduction on wool by the same act was followed by an in- 
crease in duties on wool itself and four articles of its manufacture in 
three years of $11,465,503, 

WILL NOT AID MANUFACTURES. 

This bill will not aid manufacturers by giving them cheaper mate- 
rial. As I haveshown, it positively advances the rates on some, and as 
to others the reduction in the rate on the product is greater than the 
reduction in therateon material. The manufacturers do not want this 
bill. From allover the country they are sending in memorials and 
protests against it. The cotton spinners say: 

pont rns will, if put in ce, rapidly in- 
Tika iada aeng al penAan destroy epe rl nig eesse hin at ra hy 
The clay miners say: 


We beg in the name of the capital invested in this industry, in the name of 


those owning clay farms, the clay miners, and the millers who prepare it for 
market, for the retention of the present tariff duty ($3 per ton) on this important 
American industry. 


‘The salt-men say: 


At present prices the entire cost to the American people for the salt they an- 
nually consume is but 8 cents per capita. . 


The rubber-men say: 
If Mills’s bill concerning these articles is adopted it will virtually destroy these 
industries, 


The Roofers’ Association say : 

The ority report of Committee on Ways and Means, now before your hon- 
orable y, places tin-plate on the free-list, thus further increasin the inequal- 
ities and incongruities of the existin metal schedule, as shown above. 

We therefore petition your honorable body to resist the placing of tin-plateon 
the free-list, and on correct the ent one injustice, as descri above, 
by raising the duties on tin-plate to be in ony with other articles of the 
metal schedule, 

The jute-bagging manufacturers say: 

The bill reported from the committee proposes to abolish the duty on jute, 
and to reduce | the tariff on Inarina ing to 15 per cent, ad valorem 
from July 1, 1888. Based on Calcutta prices, this would make a duty of about 
seven-tenths of one cent per yard. The inevitable result of this provision would 
be to legislate out of existence every American manufacturer of bagging, to de- 
stroy five millions of capital in in machinery on the faith of governmental 
policy, to throw out of employment the thousands in this industry, 
not only them of this means of livelihood, but sending their wages 
abroad to support r foreign to our country, and at the same time to increase 
the Treasury surplus to the extent of the duties coll 


The potters say: 


d lt it has wn intoa great industry, producing yearly $8,000,000, 
distributed tk nih es: M dnandtinantin: Wow Ñ 


takin; he Toer Snag December 31, 1887. The number of 
fadusizy direst w 11 


and thence to the markets of the country, & total of 20,000 
of whom haye, families dependent upon th 


The proposed law makes most serious reductions here, and by a faulty 
reclassification will make still more serious ones in practice and allow 
wide ee for frauds in importations, Similar protests come from the 
flax and hemp spinners, the woolen-goods men, the carpet weavers, the 
iron mills, and every branch of industry. 


DOES THE CONSUMER PAY THE DUTY! $ S 
It will not lessen the cost of goods to the consumer. The Presiden 
in his message, speaking of our tariff laws, says: 
These laws, as their primary and plain effect, raise the price to consumers of 
allarticles imported and subject to duty b: protsoiy thesum paid for such duties, 


Thus the amount of the duty measures the tax paid by those who purchase for 
use these imported articles. - 


Do they? Well, let ussee. Salt in barrels now pays 12 cents per 
100 pounds. Salt sells at Saginaw for 60 cents per barrel of 280 
pounds, including barrel at 20 cents. This would leave 40 cents for 
the salt. The duty on 280 pounds of salt would be within a fraction 
of 34 cents, leaving, if the President is correct, the salt if there were 
no duty at 6 cents for 280 pounds. 

Cotton prints now pay 4} cents persquare yard. They can be bought 
of our mills here any day for a less sum. Who pays the duty there? 
Steel rails are selling in England for $24. The duty is $17. Added, 
these make $41. But the price here is $31 to $32. Who pays the $9 
to $10 difference on each ton imported? It is the inevitable result of 
competition by home manufactories that the foreign producer consents 
to a smaller profit to retain, if possible, his market abroad. 

As an instance of this cheapening of goods by competition under pro- 
tective duties look at this advertisement clipped from a Philadelphia 
paper of April 8 instant: 

This dinner-set, of the best American manufacture, 105 pieces, handsomely 
hand decorated, in several designs, only $15. The same set in plain porcelain, 
same number of pieces, only $10, 

So many inquiries have come to us requesting an itemized account of the 
number of pieces constituting the above dinner-set, that we give them here; 
12 plates (tea), 12 plates (breakfast), 12 plates (dinner), 12 cups (hand), 12 sau 
1 bow], 4 pieces (2 dishes and 2 covers), 1 sauce-boat, 3 pieces (covered peters 
drainer), 12 fruit or dessert dishes, 12 butters, 2 pieces (tea-pot and cover), 2 
donna I pho hh, S Coa ALTAE ETEO a E S 

I can not reproduce in the RECORD the beautiful design of this set. 

Here is another, cut from the same paper, in which a dinner-set of 
sigs beautiful and chaste design, and containing 142 pieces, is offered 

or $16. y) 

Theories to the contrary, experience has demonstrated that as our 
own supply of home products increased under the operation of protec- 
tion laws the prices of the home and foreign article have declined. The 
American producer with his genius for invention, and new and less 
expensive methods, learned the artof cheaper production,and the foreign 
competitor found, if he would retain any hold on the market here, he 
must himself pay the duty by deducting it in whole orin part from the 
selling price of hig goods, 

THE BILL'S TENDERNESS TOWARD TRUSTS, 

We hear much ot ‘‘trusts.’’ The gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
DOCKERY ] yesterday said the tariff was the parent of the trusts. Why, 
sir, the biggest of our trusts, aside from the sugar trust, are in petro- 
leum, cotton-seed oil, rai and gas works, with which the tariff 
has nothing todo. But this bill does nothing to destroy trusts. It 
favors the copper and tin trust of Europe by letting its copper bars and 
tin-plate in free. The only earthenware trust in the world is one re- 
cently formed in England, and at once the majority of the Committee 
on Ways and Means propose to assist it by reducing the duty on its 
wares. 

The sugar trust, one of the most powerful of them all, was touched 
by the bill as it originally stood, but one of its members came here and 
the rate was changed to a figure agreeable to him. 


PROTESTS OF WORKINGMEN. 


It can not benefit labor. The workmen of this country have been 
slow to believe it will. They resist, by appeal and protest, its pas- 
sage. Wages should afford a decent living for the operative and his 
family, and a saving over to provide a home for their shelter and against 
want and suffering in sickness or old age. In many of our industries, 
so sharp has become the foreign competition, that wages now afford but 
the necessaries of life. Further reduction means deprivation and suf- 
fering. These men, who have only their labor to sell, and must sell 
it or starve, have a right to be heard. Though denied a hearing be- 
fore the committee, it can not be denied here. 

Here is a petition signed by nearly all the workingmen and working- 
women in my own city in the pottery industry, protesting against the 
reduction on earthenware. I have already read it to the House, but 
will read it again, as it is the only way they can obtain a hearing. 


TRENTON, N. J., March 6, 1838, 
To the honorable Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas we notice with alarm that a bill has been presented for considera- 
tion of your honorable committee, which will greatly reduce the present duty 
on pottery-ware, which bill, if passed, will necessitate either a ruinous reduc- 
tion of our wages or lead to the closing of the potteries, therefore, we, the un- 
dersigned working people of the Trenton potteries, would ly urge 
your honorable body to so amend said bill as to remove the necessity of a re- 
duction of our present rate of wages, and because so large a proportion of the 
cost of making pottery-ware is in the cost of labor. 


Here is another from the woolen workers; and here are others from 
other industries. They all, without exception, protest against the 
policy embodied in this bill. Not one such petition have I received in 
favor of the bill. Sir, the working people of the country can not be 
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hoodwinked. They read for themselves, and do their own thinking; 
and they reject with unanimity the plea of the gentleman from Texas, 
that this bill is for their benefit. 

FARMERS INJURED. 


The bill will not assist the agricultural classes. In fact, in exam- 
ining it I was astonished to find that a large part of its additions to the 
free-list were products of the soil. Our agriculturists have not shared 
proportionately in the general prosperity of the country. The rapid 
development of the fertile West has added so enormously to the pro- 
ductions of the soil and the competition with India and Russia in for- 
eign markets has grown so that corn and wheat have declined mate- 
rially in price. Our farmers of the East, brought by low transportation 
rates into direct competition with this wheat and corn raised on lower- 
priced lands, have begun to turn their attention to other products. 

The proposed bill puts nearly all these products on the free-list or 
largely reduces their rate. Thus, I find on this free-list (I take them 
in theorder given) flax straw; flax, nothackled or dressed; flax, hackled, 
known as dressed lint; tow of flax or hemp; hemp, manilla, and other 
like substitutes for hemp; jute butts, jute; sunn, sisal-grass, and other 
vegetable fibers; beeswax; glue; gelatine; soap stocks; soap, hard and 
soft; hemp-seed and rape-seed oil; cotton-seed oil; wood tar; vegeta- 
bles, in their natural state or in salt or brine, not specially enumerated 
or provided for; dates, plums, and prunes; currants; figs; meats, game, 
and poultry; milk, fresh; egg-yolks; beans, peas, and split peas; bristles, 
bulbs and bulbous roots; feathers of all kinds; grease; hemp and rape 
seed; garden seeds; flaxseed; broom-corn; tallow, and wool. 

The present rates on farm products are as follows: 

Wool at 30 cents a pound or 10 cents; at over 30 cents a pound, 12 cents. 
Beef and pork, 1 cent a pound. ams and bacon, 2 centsa pound. Butter, 4 
cents a pound. Lard, 2 cents a pound. 4 cents s pound. Grapes, 20 

rcent.ad valorem. Wheat,20centsabushel. Oats, 10 cents a bushel. 

0 cents a bushel. Rye,15centsabushel. Barley, 15 cents a bushel. Potatoes, 
l5cents abushel. Hay,$2aton. Live animals, 20 per cent. ad valorem. Bees- 
wax, 20 per cent. ad valorem, Vinegar, 10 cents a gallon. Honey, 20 cents a 

Hon. Fruit, shade, and ornamental trees, shrubs, etc., 20 per cent. ad va- 
rani. All vegetables, nototherwise provided for, 10 per cent. ad valorem. Rice, 
cleaned, 2} cents per pound. Wheat flour, 20 per cent, ad valorem. Tobacco 
(unmanufactured) 35 cents per pound. Sugar 1} to 8} cents per pound. Rice- 
fonr and rice-meal, 20 per cent. nd valorem, Extract of meat, 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. Barley, pearied or hulled, } cent per pound. Barley malt, 20 cents 

r bushel, Corn-meal, 10 cents per bushel. Oat-meal,}cent per pound. Rye- 

our, ¢ cent per pound. Potato and corn starch, 2 cents per pound, Pickles 
and sauces not otherwise provided for, 35 per cent. ad valorem. Garden 3 
A Appion Id pox sath. 04 OTERI Live, B CAIS pas pound.’ Me bee: 
Svat pe me td. er 20 per cent. ad valorem. rA, Sa ton. Fas os 
dressed, $20 a ton. Flax, dressed, $40 a ton. Tow of flax or hemp, $10 a ton. 
Bristles, 15 centsa pound. ‘Tallow,lcentapound. Fiaxseed or linseed, 20 cents 
per bushel. 

If there be only a purpose in this bill to serve all alike it may be 
well to inquire why but one-fourth of a cent per pound is taken off of 
rice and only a half ‘cent to three-quarters of a cent per pound on the 
ordinarily used grades of sugar, while meats and wool are put on the 
free-list. 

That the farmer has need of continued or increased protection the 
following table of amounts of farm products imported into this country 
the past year will show: 

Animals... 


Flax, hemp, 
Frui 


S n.cccccesece stores sosseeses 
THE VOICE OF THE AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS, 

From an address made February 3, 1888, by Hon. Edward W. Bur- 
rough, president of the New Jersey State board of agriculture, before 
that board at its fifteenth annual session, and which address was re- 
ceived with such satisfaction by the agricultural interests there as- 


sembled (and the d tes there assembled were in the highest sense 
representative farmers) that 10,000 extra copies were ordered for gen- 
eral distribution, I quote: 


There is a duty of 2) per cent. imposed on live animals, except those for breed- 
ing purposes; of 1 cent per pound on beef and pork ; of 20 per cent, on mutton ; 
of 2 cents per pound on | ay bacon, and lard; of 4 cents per pound on butter 
and cheese; of 20 cents per bushel on wheat; of 10 cents 
oats, and barley; of 15 cents per bushel on potatoes; of $2 per ton on hay; of 
8 cents per pound on hops; of 7} cents per gallon on vinegar; of 20 cents per 
galion on honey; of | cent per pound on tallow; of from 15 cents per pound for 

stems Mp So, $i per pound for leaf, stemmed; and a duty on all wool, 
, ete, 


T bushel on corn, rye, 


tobacco 
rice, orchard fru: 

These figures sound like protection, but they are delusive. They are not high 
enough to k out foreign competition, and hence are not a protection, for a 
on tariff to be of direct advan to the farmers of this country must 

high enough to be practically prohibitory. 

The statistics of imports of farm products for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1886, show that we imported agricultural products and live animals amounting 
to over $54,000,000, an: again, during the year ending June 30, 1887, agricultural 
products and live animals amounting to over $54,000,000, showing an increase 
during the year of at least $3,000,000. Of this amount, in the year 1886, $2,552,- 
179 was sent abroad for vegetables; 92,118 tons of hay were bought, valued at 
$1,035,533; 2,672,762 pounds of hops, valued at $444,989, and 16,092,583 dozens of 
eggs, valued at $2,173,454. 


Why should it be necessary to import into this country more than $2,500,000 
worth of vegetables, including cabbage from Holland; 317,156 bushels of pota- 
toes from Scotland; 1,442,466 by of potatoes and bushels of beans and 
peas from Nova Scotia, etc.2 Why was it necessary in when every section 


ort the country reported over an average crop, to import over $1,000,000 worth of 
hay and nearly $5,000,000 worth of breadstuffs, and over 16,000,000 dozen of eggs, 
some of which came from Denmark, Norway, and Sweden? 


Giving credit for these figures to Hon. Mr. Dudley; and then, after 
giving these statistics in detail, he continues: 


The consideration of these statistics should be sufficient to convince the most 
that something must be done to direct these large sums into the hands 
of our own producers. As the matter now stands, our importations are yearly 
augmented, while our home productions are but slowly increasing, and in some 
staples actually diminishing. A few years ago the State of Michigan was a large 
producer and exporter of potatoes; to-day there are hardly enough raised in 
that State for the immediate consumption of its people. is scarcely a 
farm in the New England and Middle States the oecupant of which would not 
giadly double his production if sufficient inducement were ponang that he 
should receive remunerative prices for his products and his labor. 
* * - * . * 

‘The tariff on beans, peas,and other leguminous sceds should be raised from 
10 per cent. to 25 per cent.; on split beans, from 20 per cent, to 25 per cent; gar- 
den seeds, from 20 per cent. to25 per cent.; on hay, from $2 per ton to $3; hops, 
from 8 cents per pound to ten cents per pound; pickles and sauces, from 35 per 
cent, to 40 per cent.; poeton, from 15 cents per bushel to 25 cents; on cabbage 
the duty should be $1 per hundred; on onions, 25 cents per bushel; and on all 
other vegetables it should be not less than 25 percent. ‘These duties are im- 
pores: and should be demanded by every farmer and farmers’ organization 

n the land, Weare abundantly able and willing to feed all ourpeople, at prices 
we —_ if anything, higher than are now paid for vast quantities of imported 
produ 

In speaking of the importation of market-garden vegetables, he says: 

I am informed that vessel-owners that fail in getting return freights from 
Europe and the islands of the Gulf of St. Lawrence often load their vessels with 
potatoes, which they can pana almost as cheaply as ballast, rig, Seisi into 
gar pore pay the duty of 15 cents per bushel on them, and place in the 

of the wholesale dealers at about 45 cents per bushel. At these ruinously 
low prices we can not bring the crops of any of our Western States into the mar- 
kets of the seaboard. 

That I speak advisedly on this topic is confirmed by the importations received 
in New York January 3, 4, 5, and 6, 1885, The following are the figures show- 
ing the importations for these four days, namely: 

‘rom verpool, 39,189 bushels, in three shipments; from Glasgow, 36,993 
bushels, in one shipment; from Dundee, 31,302 bushels, in one shipment; from 
Hamburg, 7,116 bushels, in one shipment; from Antwerp, 2,583 bushels, in one 
shipment; from Rotterdam, 2,187 bushels, in one shipment; from Bee goer os 
1,581 bushels, in one vel sper from Nova Scotia, 28,398 bushels, in one ship- 
ment; aggregating 149,319 bushels in four days. 

The duties on these amounted to $22,402.35, which helps to swell that great 
“bugaboo” of a surplus now accumulating in the Treasury. Can this benefit 
the farmers of America, while it is profitable and possible for these producers 
to pour their products into the markets of this country, despite the present im- 
port tax, and kill off the American farmer as a competitor? 

The imports of potatoes at our ports are out of all proportion to the receipts of 
the domestic crop. 

As afurther confirmation of this statement, I clip the following from the Daily 
State Gazette, a paper printed in this city, on January 18, 1588, namely: 

“HALIFAX, N. S., January 17.— quantities of potatoes are still being 
shipped from Halifax to the United States, Five 


of 250,000 bushels are 
now ice-bound in the basin of Minas Bay, but it is they will clear 
in a few days. Over $50,000 worth of potatoes were shipped from Hal to the 


United States during the last quarter of 1887." 


Since the above date these importations have largely increased. 
Again, he says: 

It may be argued that by increasing the duties on these 
to the surplus revenue. But it does not of necessity follow that the revenue will 
be increased by a higher tariff on these articles; the contrary is more likely to 
be the case. Importations will decrease to such an extent that, instead of add- 
ing to the surplus, there will be an actual diminution of theamount of duty col- 
lected. But suppose this surplus should be slightly angmented, will there be 
any harm done to the poopie ? Have we not all been benefited, peers heh 
this accumulation, and is not a full treasury preferable to an empty one? y 
is this $150,000,000 called a surplus, when the Government is over $1,000,000,000 in 
debt? Can no way be devised to use this $150,000,000 towards paying off the 
debt? It is hard for the farmer to understand, while be may chance to have 
$150 in bank, and a mo for $1,000 on his farm, that he has a surplus of $150. 

But if it be true that the bonded indebtedness of the Government can not be 
reduced any more rapidly than is being done, and that the sinking fund is in 
such a healthy condition as not to need this so-called surplus, and that it is not 
needed for internal improvements, or coast defenses, that our Navy is being re- 
built rapidly enough without using this fund, there is still a use for this surplus, 
andan use, too. Letit be set aside as a national school fund, and appro- 
priated to each of the States for the purpose of fostering the free public-school 
system, and thus relieve the tax-paying citizens of a portion of their heavy bur- 
dens, and bring the opportunity for free education to all sections. 


And in closing he uses these manly, straightforward words: 

Give us a prosperous agriculture and all other industries are bound to flourish, 
In it lies the stability of our Government. 

I believe it right for the American people to be clothed with American goods, 
and to be supplied with furniture and implements of American manufacture, 
and I insist that the people of America shall be fed by American farmers with 
the products of American soil. I do not ask for exorbitant prices (and there is 
but little danger of such being obtained by our farmers, as the competition will 
be too strong), but I do ask for a steady and active home and export trade, and 
that foreign agriculturists be restra; from competing with American farmers ` 
in the American home market. 


I have chosen thus to have the farmers of my State speak directly 
through their official representative rather than through words of my 
own, that their voice, so seldom heard in these halls, might sound in 
the ears of the American Congress to-day as it speaks of their needs 
and desires and utters their emphatic condemnation of this portion of 
the bill. This utterance, emphatic as it is, has since been re-enforced 
by official action as‘emphatic. March 19 ultimo {Í had the honor of 
presenting the following: 

New JERSEY STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, SecneTary’s OFFICE, 
Trenton, N. J., March 12, 1888, 


In the name of the New Jersey State board of agriculture we emphatically 
rotest against any reduction of the duties imposed on farm produce, and we 
y memorialize our Senators and Members of Congress that in any 


roduots it will add 
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changes in our revenue laws they should increase rather than decrease the äu 
ties on all raw materials produced in this country. . 
A. BURROUGH, President. 

Attest: 


FRANKLIN DYE, Secretary. 
INJURIOUS TO NEARLY EVERY INDUSTRY. 

This bill strikes a serious blow at nearly every industry in the dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent. Iwill givesome examples. Iron, 
pottery, woolen, and rubber goods are the chief products of Trenton. 
Steel rails are reduced nearly one-third; iron beams, girders, etc., over 
one-half; pottery, by changes in classification and rate, nearly one-half; 
rubber, one-half; the heavy forgings of Bordentown, one-fourth; the 
cast-iron pipe of Florence, Burlington, and Hainesport, two-fifths; the 
bagging of Manchester, one-third; the wood-pulp of Weymouth, on 
the free-list; and cotton manufactures of other places, one-third to one- 
half; and woolen, an average of at least one-half. And all market-gar- 
den truck, meats, and other farm products, tothe production of which 
our farmers have, with the increase of the population near them, of 
late years devoted their capital and labor, are ruthlessly put on the free- 
list. 


THE BILL IS WRONG IN POLICY AND IN DETAIL, 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is in opposition to the teachings of Washing- 
ton and the fathers of the Republic. It is in opposition to that policy 
in the past under which we have become a great and powerful people. 
Itisopenly advocated notonly by “‘tariff reformers,” but by avowed free- 
traders, as a step toward a greater departure from the policy of protec- 
tion to our own interests. It isin its details ‘‘ vicious, inequitable, 
and illogical.” It will, by its many changes from specific to ad valo- 
rem rates, breed confusion in our customs service, and open a still wider 
door to frauds by undervaluations. 

So far as it simply reduces rates if will increase the surplus by stimu- 
lating importation, and will correspondingly deprive our own labor of 
employment. It will, in its general effect, injure industries, lower the 
wages of our workmen, and will work much harm to our farmers. It 
will carry gain to other nations and will bring loss toourown. This 
is avowedly the beginning of the great battle between protection and 
free trade. The President, in his message, disavows advocating free 
trade, but our foreign rivals hailed that message with delight. We 
are told this measure is not free trade, but, so far as it adds to the free- 
list it undeniably is such, and, so far as it reduces rates it approaches 
free trade. 

In such a contest who should hesitate on which side to array him- 
self? Born an American; early taught to love American institutions, 
and to glory in America’s growth, selected by the partiality of my peo- 
ple to participate in the direction of her affairs and to represent their 
interests, I would be false to my convictions and false to my trust did I 
not denounce this measure, and by my vote against it do what I could 
to preserveand promote the prosperity of my native land. [Applause. ] 

THE RIVAL PROCESSIONS, 

Sir, the gentleman from Tennessee spoke the other day of a proces- 
sion, and warned us to clear the way or be crushed, and as he spoke I 
saw his procession go by. At its front I saw the majority members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means bearing aloft the flag of free trade, 
inscribed ‘* European workshops for American consumers.’’ After them 
came another crowd, members of Parliament, foreign manufacturers, 
and carriers of British goods. They scattered pamphlets as they went 
by, and their banners read: ‘‘TheCobden Club. We want the markets 
of all the world.” Then filed by the unprogressives of this land, the 
men who cling to one idea and one interest, who see not the wealth in 
their hills, the power in their streams, the vast capabilities of their 
surroundings, who welcome not the capital and enterprise eager to 
bring employment to their midst to develop the wealth the Creator has 
so freely given and to make the desert blossom as therose. Their ban- 
ner said, ‘‘The Bourbon; he forgets nothing and learns nothing.” 

Then came another contingent, more powerful than all. With them, 
led by their chains, were the banker with his funds dependent upon 
the security their products offered, and the Congressmen elected by 
their votes and influence. They came from many sections, but mainly 
from one, and their banner was inscribed: *‘ The Whisky Trust. Divi- 
dend just declared. Down with protection, and long live the internal- 

revenue laws,” 

Then, at the rear, whipping in the stragglers, encouraging the lag- 
gards, and expostulating with the wavering, came the statesman from 
Texas, and over all waved a foreign flag. A 

In the wake of this procession the light of the forge went out, the 
hum of industry ceased, and haggard men sought in vain for work. 
The products of the farm perished unbought and all the channels of 
trade were clogged with unsold merchandise. Distress was every where 
and bankruptcy was written over the nation’s Capitol. 

Eut, sir, I saw another procession. The shades of Washington, of 
Jefferson, and Jackson, and the fathers of the Republic led the van. 
Sturdy men. their hands hardened with toil, their faces illumined with 
hope, and their manhood uncrushed, came on with the united cry, 
‘t American workshops for American consumers,” and with them came 
the wisdom of the past, the statesmanship of the present, and all the 
h: pes of the future. 

And joining their host came streaming from the coal and iron fields 
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of Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, and West Virginia, from a thousand 


forges and factories in the South, from the sheep-covered plains of 
Texas and from the market gardens of the Southern seaboard, the en- 
terprising and progressive sons of the new and industrial South. Stead- 
ily and firmly together they came on, resistless as Niagara and releut- 
less as fate,and in all its beauty,with not a stripe erased and every star 
undimmed, over these, united in heart and purpose, and rejoicing in a 
common prosperity, floated the flagof a common country. [Applause.] 
7 - CORRECTION. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Irise to a question of privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I see in the RECORD of this morning, page 3522, 
the following, stated to have occurred in the course of the speech of 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ByNuM]. He said: 

How has protection benefited the wool-growers? Has not the price of wool 
steadily fallen since 1867,when the highest rate of duty was placed upon it? 
The advocates of protection admit this—not only admit it, but many of them 
claim it as the result of “protection.” Mr. Haskell,a leading member of this 
House from Kansas, in 1882 said: 

“I have here the figures. To-day wool is chea 
pe Prion emer years, than it was from 1855 to 1 
of the le party.” 


Then this follows: 


men pas Then how are you going to get cheaper clothing by cheaper 
Woo! 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I simply rise to say I asked no such idiotic ques- 
tion asthat. But I didask, ‘‘If that be the case, if wool was made cheaper 
by protection, then how are you to get cheaper clothing by free wool ?”’ 
for that is the claim set up by the President and the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means for urging Congress to legislate wool 
upon the free-list. I simply desire to correct the RECORD according to 
the fact. 


r per pound,and has been 
under the free-trade rating 


TARIFF. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. The power of taxation is the most exalted and 
important that the people have bestowed upon their Government. 

It is the right to take the property of the citizen by force of the law, 
and because of the manifest danger to the public welfare that inheres 
in so great a power and the temptation to its abuse, it should be most 
carefully and prudently exercised. -+ 

Every dollar taken from the citizen unnecessarily is taken from him 
unjustly, and the true measure of the necessities of taxation are the 
necessities of the Government. 

Whenever, therefore, the Representatives levy and collect from the 
tax-payers more than ts necessary for the proper support of the Gov- 
ernment economically administered they thereby exceed the legitimate 
bounds of their privilege and duty, and by so much as they pass be- 
yond these just limits they commit a great wrong which invariably 
bears most iniquitous results. 

And as we have no right to lay taxes for excessive amounts, it must 
be equally clear that we have no legitimate power to collect for any 
other than the objects stated in the Constitution. 

The right to tax the people of this country is, under the Constitution, 
devolved upon Congress for public purposes only, and every time we 
divert this power from the original purpose with which the people en- 
trusted it to us we violate in a flagrant manner the exalted privilege 
with which we have been commissioned. 

The revenues of this Government from which its daily recurring ex- 
penses must be met are derived principally from two sources. One is 
denominated the internal-revenue tax, levied upon whisky and tobacco 
chiefly, and which produces from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars annually, and all of which, except a small 
percentage for collection, goes into the public Treasury. The other is 
called the tariff tax or customs dues, by means of which many millions, 
probably ranging from six hundred to eight hundred millions of dollars, 
are annually exacted from the people, and of which sum so taken about 
$180,000,000 to $200,000,000 reach the vaults of the Treasury. 

There is no doubt of the constitutional power of Congress to collect 
the internal revenue, or to levy duties upon imports of foreign goods 
so far as this may be necessary for the carrying on of the Government. 

I do not propose to enter into any discussion of the merits or demerits 
of the first-named system, nor shall I complain of the second so far as 
it is used for the legitimate purpose of revenue only. 

But against the perversion of this power of taxation to the unholy 
and unhallowed scheme erroneously called ‘‘ protection’? I do com- 
plain, and shall endeavor to show its illegality and injustice, and, if 
I can, some of the hollow pretenses on which it is founded and -has 
been so long maintained. 

Let us inquire— 

First. What is the tariff for protection ? 

Second. Is it legal? 

Third. Is it just? 

Fourth. Is it wise? 

The tariff for protection may be defined as a tax or duty laid upon 
all the four thousand articles specified in the statute of such an amount 
as will prevent the domestic consumer from purchasing in the open mar- 
kets of the world, and will compel him to buy of the domestic manu- 
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facturer at a price equal to the real value of the article with the tax, 
or a large portion of it, added on. 

Or it may be said that it is a system by which the taxing power of 
the Government is delivered over into the hands of a few men for the 
purpose of enabling them to lay tribute upon the rest of their fellow 
citizens, and, under thetransparent pretense of saving usfromanalleged 
foreign monopoly, subjects the entire population of this country toa 
galling home monopoly, not only permitted but knowingly and will- 
fully created by statute. The only difference between the home and 
foreign monopoly, even admitting the absurdity that there could be a 
foreign monopoly with all the markets of the world open to us, is that 
we have to pay a heavy additional percentage on the price of all pro- 
tected goods for the poor privilege of having our masters on this side 
of the water. ‘ 

The Government does not require this revenue for itself, and does not 
expect or intend to receive it, but as it has been very aptly put, says to 
these favored classes, ‘‘I do not need to tax the consumer for myself, 
but I will hold him for you while you tax him.” 

The theory upon which this system is founded, as has been stated, is, 
that if portions of the earnings of every citizen in this broad land are 
taken from him by process of law and turned over to the manufacturer 
who spends them on himself, it will somehow or other work a great 
benefit to the country, which, by some means or other, will be lost if 
the citizen is permitted to retain his own money and spend it on him- 
self. 

It may possibly be some consolation to the tax-ridden people of the 
country to know that in statutory language the tariff is denominated 
a “duty.” How this noblest word in the English language should 
have been so misappropriated and misapplied, it is difficult to conceive 
unless it was first spoken in indignant derision by some honest man in 
the effort to give expression to his outraged feelings; for whatever else 
may be said of the tariffit can hardly be honestly claimed that there 
+ is any “duty” resting upon the good people of this country to sup- 
port in affluence and idleness a class of their fellow-citizens whose chief 
claim to distinction is the equanimity, ability, and constancy with 
which they devour the fruits of other men’s toil. 

Second. Is it legal ? 

Itis a fundamental principle of the Constitution of the United States 
and of the several States of the Union that private property shall not 
be taken for public purposes without just compensation. This is uni- 
versally admitted to be elementary justice. 

Under the scheme of tariff taxation, however, private property isdaily 
and hourly taken, not for public but for private uses, without any com- 
pensation and without any excuse or pretext, except such as excites the 
derision and contempt of every disinterested, unprejudiced man, 

This plan as it is now and has been for years administered in this coun- 
try is a monstrous perversion of every just principle of taxation. Under 
it the necessities of the Government cease to be the limit of the sum 
gathered from the people, and the amount that is required to be levied 
on imported goods so as to prevent the citizen from buying where he 
can get most for his money and that will compel him to buy in Ameri- 
can markets becomes the limitof taxation. Last year this “limit” was 
$47 on every $100 that the people spent for the four thousand dutiable 
articles, while the true tax limit, governed by the just needs of the Gov- 
ernment, would have been probably less than one-fourth of that sum. 

That the power of taxation can only be lawfully used in aid of a pub- 
lie object—that is, an object which is within the purposes for which 
governments are established—has been decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of the Loan Association vs. Topeka, 20 
Wall., 655. In this case the question was whether an act of the Leg- 
islature was constitutional which authorized certain towns to issue 
bonds or loan their credit to encourage manufactures and then tax the 
publicto redeem its obligations. It was held that the Legislature could 
grant no such power, and the court says: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizens, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery because it 
is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not legislation; 
it is a decree under legislative forms. * * * We have established— 

Say the court— 
we think, beyond cavil, that there can be no lawful tax which is not laid for a 
public purpose. 

This is the decision of the highest tribunal in the land, and it is so 
clear and forcible in its statement of the right principle of taxation 
that nothing can be added to it. 

IS IT JUST? 

Itis well to remember in this connection that every dollar that is 
taken from the citizen by tariff or other form of taxation is simply a 
requisition by the Government for so much of his time and labor as 
is necessary to earn the sum required of him. And those whose nec- 
essities require the expenditure of the largest portionsof their annual 
incomes pay by far the heaviest percentage of this tax in proportion 
to their ability. 

The working classes, who spend their entire income in the support of 
themseives and families, are the most oppressed of all our citizens by 
the present system of taxation. The man who earns enough to live on 


and to spare saves any taxation by the tariff on so much of his income 
as he lays away and does not spend, and if he invests it in the class of 
enterprises that are protected by the law he not only saves that sum 
from taxation, but he thereby converts the tariff to his own benefit. 

And if thelaborer who last year spent all his income desires this year 
to buy from the man who has laid aside and invested his money, or 
from any of the same class, he must not only pay the full market price 
for his goods, but in addition so much as the law says is necessary to 
protect the richer of the two men against the right of the poorer to buy 
in a cheaper market. Every dollar that the former invests in the pro- 
tected industries becomes abnormally increased, while every one the 
latter earns by labor becomes abnormally decreased in its power of pur- 
chasing. So that under this law, which should bear equally on all 
men, the rich become richer and the poor poorer, and what is the pro- 
tection of one man is the ruination of another. 

Under this system the citizen does pot pay on what he owns, butonly 
on what he buys; so that if a man possessed of a million dollars’ worth 
of property chooses to spend only $1,000 a year on his living he would 
pay under these tariff laws the same amount of tax paid by another hav- 
ing no property, but who was compelled to spend $1,000a year for the 
support of himself and family. And yet the immense possessions of the 
former would be protected by the laws, and he would be made secure in 
all his rights to this property, which, however much it may be taxed 
under State laws, contributes nothing whatever to the revenues of the 
General Government. 

IS IT WISE? 

Let us answer this question by considering the general resultsof the 
law and then its effects on particular classes of citizens. It is claimed 
by the advocates of protection that it diversifies industries and in- 
creases the general prosperity of the country, and it is not too much 
to say that no improvement in the condition of the people has ever 
taken place that these men were not prepared to claim credit for it. 
They might, with as much justice, take credit for the dews of heaven 
or for the early and latter rain. Nothing seems to me to be clearer 
than that values can not be created by statute. If so, the labor which 
we daily perform, and which was placed upon the human race as a 
curse, is absolutely useless. Statutes can and do, however, greatly af- 
fect the distribution of values, This latter is the one aim and sole out- 
come of protective laws. 

If we could get these two ideas once imbedded in the minds of the 
American people, first, that the law can not make values; second, that 
it can and does alter their distribution, a tremendous stride would be 
made toward the final and correct solution of the question we are now 
discussing. 

The leading theory of the protective system is, that by adding to 
the selling price of certain specified articles people are induced to in- 
vest their capital in enterprises for the production of these articles 
in which otherwise they would not, because it would not pay, and 
that in this way new industries are multiplied and the country en- 
riched. That is, they claim that by taxation they make that profit- 
able which would otherwise be a losing business. But is the general 
welfare improved by this transfer of one man’s money to another? 
One thing is certain, and that is that if the law gives one man a dollar 
it must first take it from another or make it from nothing, and this 
latter piece of folly even the protectionists have not yet contended for, 
But as to how soon they will depends largely, if we are to judge by 
their past history, upon how closely they are pressed for arguments. 

Another thing is certain, that to do anything against nature costs 
more than to follow her wise and beneficent laws. And this diversion 
of capital and labor from their ordinary and natural channels furnishes 
no exception to this general rule. 

From these two axiomatic propositions it is manifest that not only is 
there no improvement from protection, but there is an actual loss; for 
just to the extent that the investors in these enterprises would lose 
money in them in the natural course of business just to that extent 
does the tariff cause a waste of capital. 

From the natural level up to the non-losing level the tariff must first 
lift the industry, and it lifts it by means of the money taken from 
other occupations, and hence there is that much waste of capital in 
overcoming the natural disadvantages that attach to the maintenance 
of such an enterprise in this country. 

If the people of any town or city have $1,000,000 to invest in any 
one year, and they put $900,000 in unprotected industries which will 
pay 10 per cent. they make a profit of $90,000. And if, instead of in- 
vesting the other $100,000 in a similar enterprise, they are induced by 
protection to risk it in some business which without the tariff would 
be a losing one of 10 per cent., then this loss of 10 per cent. on the 
$100,000 so invested must be made good by taxing the other industries 
to thatextent. This, however, onlysaves the parties interested in this 
enterprise from actual loss, and if it is deemed proper that a fair profit 
should be made, then a second tax of $10,000 must be levied on the 
paying industries for that purpose. So that the outcome is that the 
chance of making a legitimate profit of $10,000 on the hundred thou- 
sand dollars is thrown away; the first $10,000 raised by taxation is 
wasted in order to make good a loss occasigned by putting the money in 
the protected industry, and the second $10,000 paid out as profits is 
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simply transferred from those who earned it to those who did not. In 
such a case the tax would be collected by adding by law to the price or 
the goods manufactured by the protected industry. 

Or, to put it in another way, a citizen who is induced by the protec- 
tion which the tariff affords to enter upon a business which without 
the protection would be a losing one, say, of 20 per cent. on his capi- 
tal, must by means of the tariff first overcome that natural disadvantage 
of 20 per cent. before he can save himself from loss or be prepared to 
reap any profit, and hence the capital consumed in overcoming that 20 
per cent. of natural loss is simply wasted and must be made good by 
taxation upon other industries, while but for this law this money so 
taken as well as that in the protected industry would be employed in 
some other business at a profit. 

The gain to thecountry from protected industries is not to be measured 
by the profits they make, for against these must be offset the interest 
or dividend that would have arisen from this money when employed 
in some channel in which it would naturally flow, as also the loss and 
waste that arises from diverting things from their usual and proper 
course. 

And as it is with the country at large so is it with each individual. 
If two men starting in the world be equally equipped for the race of 
life and are under just and equal laws they must keep well together 
until the end, But if the law has a favorite between them on account 
of the occupation he follows, or for any other reason, and takes the 
burden from his shoulders and places it upon those of his less fortunate 
competitor, it soon becomes an unequal contest, for the burden of the 
two men is borne on the shoulders of one. 

The general good is not increased, for just by so much as one is 
helped the other is hindered, and the only outcome of the application 
of such a doctrine is to accelerate the progress of one at the equal if 
not the greater cost of the other. 

As has been suggested by a writer on this subject, it may seem a lit- 
tle paradoxical to say so, but the greatest misfortune that can befall the 
tax-payers of this country is the establishment of a new industry by 
means of protection. For every time some crank of a citizen takes it 
into his head to make his living by some business that either does 
not pay at all or not as much as he thinks it ought to the people 
of the country must be taxed to make good the deficiency. And 
every time a new metal or other marketable substance is dsicovered 
in the bowels of the earth immediately a tax is levied upon the pub- 
lic for the benefit of the owner of this new wealth, and from that 
day it costs more Jabor and money to procure what we need of this 
substance than it did before the misfortune of this discovery befell the 
country. 

Bo that under this law what ought to be a national blessing becomes 
a national calamity. 

Instead, therefore, of protection being, as is claimed, the source of 
all our improvement, I think we may say that the progress this coun- 
try has made is represented by the propelling force of our natural re- 
sources and advantages worked and controlled by human energy and 
skill, less the hinderance put upon us by taxation, and of course the 
heavier the tax is the greater the loss it has caused us. 

It may not be improper here to say that if it is the determination of 
the advocates of protection that the people shall still continue to be 
taxed to pay a premium tosome men for making their own living, they 
certainly ought to see that it goes to their pets in the form of profits; 
for if the sum taken is to be wasted in overcoming the natural disad- 
vantages of the business these men in their folly may select the trib- 
ute we pay confers no benefit on any one, and is absolutely consumed 
to no good purpose. 

Tt is very hard for us to pay this money, and especially when we have 
not even the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with the objects of 
our enforced AG these people to whose support we are compelled 
tocontribute daily; but it adds an additional pang to know that much 
of this tribute is completely wasted in the foolish effort to establish and 
maintain enterprises in defiance of common sense, and in the very teeth 
of all the natural laws of trade and commerce. 

‘This plan of taxation is denominated a system of ‘‘ protection,” and 
we are naturally led to inquire, who does it protect, and against whom, 
or what? 

We protect our country against a foe that threatens to invade it; we 
protect our homes against the thief or burglar, our persons against the 
assassin, and our character against the slanderer. These are all wrongs 
and wrong-doers. Against whom do these favorites of the Government 
ask protection? 

The only protection that this Government has any right to exercise is 
to protect itself against any enemy that threatens it and each of its citi- 
zens, within its proper sphere, from any injustice at the hands of any 
other person. ; 

Tt is a total perversion of this power intrusted to the Government by 
the people when it is used for any other purpose, and especially when 
it is made the means of helping one set of our countrymen at the ex- 

mse of another, 

In order, however. to give this a popular character, and to excite for 
ita public sympathy, it is claimed by the friends of this system that 
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it is necessary to maintain it in order to “ protect” our laborers against 
the alleged ‘‘ pauper labor” of Europe. 

But is this what they really mean? 

Exceptin a humanitarian sense it can be a matter of no concern to the 
people of America as to how numerous the pauper laborers of Europe 
may be, nor how cheaply they work, nor what their condition is. As 
to these things we are and must be, in a financial and political sense, 
indifferent. It is only when the products of the labor of these work- 
men reach American workers and we are about to exchange the prod- 
uets of our labor for theirs that any real interest is awakened in these 
people, for it is then that the manufacturer begins to call upon the 
Government to protect him; it is then that he demands that he shall 
be surrounded by the law and safely guarded. But against what? 
Not against the ‘‘ pauper labor,’ for they are not here, and not against 
the products of their toil so long as these are not sold here; but the pro- 
tection asked for is against allowing Americans to buy or exchange, 
i. e., against the natural right of any free man to make his purchases 
where his taste inclines him or his judgment or interest dictates. So 
that it is not against the pauper labor of Europe or of any other coun- 
try, butitis against the right of the American people to buy where and 
what they please that this protection is demanded. That is, they ask 
protection, not against any wrong, but against a right of their own 
countrymen, and demand that one citizen’s privileges shall be in- 
creased by having those of another curtailed. 

It is clear, therefore, that it is not against the ‘‘ pauper labor of 
Europe,” except in a very indirect and remote way, that our protec- 
tion laws are aimed, for so long as he keeps his handiwork at home 
or sells it on the other side of the Atlantic he excites no interest what- 
ever on this side of the water. 

It is only when an American citizen, following his inclination orin- 
terest, starts to exchange the fruits of his honest and laborious toil, 
whether it be cotton, corn, wheat, or tobacco, that the Government 
lays its hand upon him and says, “No; for it has been solemnly de- 
creed that certain of the citizens of this country shall be guarded and 
protected against the natural right of the others to dispose of the prod- 
ucts of their own labor according to their own judgment,” 

This one thing illustrates the sham character of this whole business. 
For under the miserable canting cry of protection against the pauper 
labor of Europe, sung into the ear of the voters of this country, the 
great body of the American people have been willfully and notoriously 
robbed of one of their dearest rights; and from the laborers of this 
country has been wrung enough money to make every one of them in- 
dependently rich. 

These four words, ‘‘ pauper labor of Europe,’’ have cost the tax-pay- 
ers of the United States hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPOONER. Why should not the same principle apply to the 
protective tariff on rice? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. My friend from Rhode Island seems to think 
that everything in South Carolina revolves around rice. 

Mr. SPOONER. It appears to, in this bill. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Now, so far as Iam concerned, I will vote to 
putrice on the free-list if my friend [Mr. SPOONER] will vote to put 
wool on the free-list. That isa fair offer. I will state further that I 
have refused to vote for an amendment to keep bagging at the tariff 
rate it now bears, although it is quite a large interest in South Caro- 
lina, because I believe it to be the duty of every Representative to do 
his best to see that this bill gets through by some means or other. 

Mr. SPOONER. I think I am alittle broader in my views than my 
friend from South Carolina, because I will vote to protect wool, although 
it is not a considerable product in my own section of the country, be- 
cause I believe that it ought to be protected for the national wel- 
fare. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Exactly, because you belong to that great pha- 
lanx of manufacturers, or their representatives, who have gotten the 
taxing power of this country into their hands, and you will not vote for 
any tariff reduction lest your ranks should be broken. 

Mr. SPOONER. We do not object to any proper reduction that does 
not impair the protective principle. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, your idea of a proper reduction has never 
been put into shape. The Republicans have been talking about that 
‘* proper reduction ” for the last twenty years, but they have never done 
anything. 

Mr. SPOONER. The last reduction that was made in the tariff was 
made by a Republican Congress and approved by a Republican Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Was that the one made by the Tariff Commis- 
sion that was appointed to reduce it and actually increased it? 

Mr. SPOONER. No; by Congress, the law-making power. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. You mean the 10 per cent. horizontal reduction, 
which was laid again as soon as Congress could meet thereafter? 

Mr. SPOONER. It was not horizontal. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman permit me a question ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. DAVIS. Do you approve of those features of the bill which put 
wool on the free-list and yet protect rice? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I approve of this bill from beginning to end. 
Of course there can not be any bill to which some objection can not be 
|made, and I do not say that this one is perfect; but-we all know very 
well that if we are ever to get any reduction of taxation we must make 
some sacrifices. 

Mr. DAVIS. The trouble is that you do not appear to make any 
gacrifices. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. On the contrary, I have just stated that there 
is a large industry in my State, the bagging manufacture, which it is 
stated will be greatly injured, if not utterly ruined, by this bill, and 
yet I have refused to vote to change the bill in that particular. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. If the gentleman will permit a sugges- 
tion, I would say to him, do not let our side get you down to partic- 
ulars. [Laughter on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Youarethinking of yourownside. They never 
like to get down to particulars; but I am ona different side. 

Mr. KERR. We like to get down to the particulars of rice any way. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes. Well, I think our friend from Iowa is go- 
ing crazy on rice. There are some other industries in this country be- 
sides rice. 

Mr. PERKINS. Our friend from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] 
seems to be good natured about submitting to interrogatories. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then, I will ask the gentleman a question. Do 
you believe in the doctrine that we should be permitted to buy where 
we can buy cheapest? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then you believe in the doctrine that we should 
be permitted to hire where we can hire cheapest? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Who said so? 

Mr. PERKINS. Does it not necessarily follow? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, I think so. 

Mr. PERKINS. If we should be permitted to buy where we can 
buy cheapest, why should we not be permitted to hire where we can 
hire cheapest ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Exactly. I think that is right. 

Mr. BLAND. Itis just the other way. You will not let the peo- 
ple buy where they can buy cheapest; but you hire where you can hire 
cheapest. You bring in the pauper labor of Europe to compete in our 
labor market. 

Mr PERKINS. Thatis what youare contending for, and it is against 
that that we are fighting here. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. If the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] 

. will come over here and listen to my speech I think I can make my 
position on that subject very clear to him. 

Mr. PERKINS. It will give mepleasure to listen to the gentleman. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. It should be remembered, farther, that of the la- 
borers of this country about whom these vociferous protectionists talk 
so much, and for whom they do so little, only about one in seven or 
eight is engaged in the protected industries. Theother seven-eighths 
of the whole are not only left to fight their battles unaided, and that, 
too, without their full resources, but are compelled to contribute of 
their substance to the support of their more fortunate fellows. 

Butif the law is really intended to protect the one-eighth of our labor, 
those who are employed in the favored industries, it is very curious 
that some direct and practical step has not been taken to effect the al- 
leged purpose. 

if A Sah gentlemen mean what they say, why have they not passed 

a law to prohibit the importation of foreign labor into this country ? 
Instead of this being the policy of these protectionists, their policy is 
to throw wide open the gates of entry for the laborers from all coun- 
tries, save now the Celestial Empire, and it has for years pro- 
claimed by windy patriots from every stump and platform that America 
is the home of the poor and oppressed of every land and country. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is that confined to protectionists ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. No, sir. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is it not true that we have voted to restrict the 
introduction of contract laborers, convicts, etc.? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I donot know whether the gentleman voted for 
itor not—— 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I did. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. But that is the law. That is one of the condi- 
tions to which we are brought. If a man wants to come here and go 
to work and make an honest living, and if he makes an agreement to 
work for a living when he comes here, he can not get in; but if he 
comes here as a ‘‘tramp,’’ to float around over the country without 
any purpose of making a living, he is welcomed. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. How can the gentleman say that in the face of 
the law which has been passed to keep ‘‘tramps’’ out. Iwill go as 
far as the gentleman will toward keeping them out, and I have no 
doubt every protectionist in the country will do the same. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Is it not the fact that the man who undertakes 
tocome here under a contractto goto work and make a living can not get 


in; butthe man who comes here without having made any such contract, 
and without any purpose to go to work and make a living, can get in. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I do not know that it is the fact—— 

~Mr. HEMPHILL. That is the law. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, And I think the gentleman from South Carolina 
does not know it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That is the law. 

Mr. PERKINS. DoI understand that the gentleman from South 
Carolina is in favor of prohibiting the immigration of contract labor? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. No, sir; I believe in freedom all around. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Then my friend is in favor of permitting the 
“tramps” to come in. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. If Iam I do not see that I am any worse than 
you are; and if I can be as good as a man from Maine, I am sure L ought 
to be satisfied. Laughter. ] z 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I donot want to bandy compliments; but I know 
no better man than the gentleman from South Carolina. 

oo HEMPHILL. Iam obliged to my friend, and will say the same 
of him. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Now, that settles it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEMPHILL. When these so-called ‘pauper laborers’’ reach 
our shores, through our open ports, upon our invitation, do the manu- 
facturers protect the American laborer by refusing to employ his foreign 
competitor, and by this means aid in keeping up the wages in this coun- 
try? On the contrary, they not only employ the foreigner if he will 
work cheaper, but the instances are not a few in which these very pro- 
tectionists who are so painfully solicitousaboutthe rights of working- 
men actually send agents abroad to make contracts with these same 
t‘ pauper laborers ’’ of Europe at the lowest possible figure and: bring 
them here for the purpose of breaking down the very men they are pre- 
tending to protect. 

So long as they are voting themselves profits out of other people’s 
money these protected classes deal with a lavish hand, but when it 
comes to paying for the labor in their establishments they areas careful 
as if they were really not reaping where others have sown. 

The laboring man is the seller of labor and the purchaser of com- 
modities, and if the tariff was really intended for his benefit it is clear 
that the natural and logical thing to do would be to protect, not what 
he is compelled to buy, but what he has the privilege of selling. 

As the law now stands, however, it leaves the only thing that the 
laborer has to sell unguarded in a free and open market, but from an 
alleged tender consideration for the same man it is very careful to see 
that what he has to purchase shall cost him from 5 per cent. to 100, 
200, and 300 per cent. more than the articles are really worth. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Will the gentleman from South Carolina 
allow a question right here? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Does the Mills bill protect the laborer 
against foreign competition ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Why did you notin that bill puta duty 
on imported labor? z 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I was not on the committee, and, besides, I do 
not believe in a “‘duty’’ of that kind; that is a misnomer, I think. 

So that this law, nominally framed for the workingman’s benefit, 
when properly understood, is seen, not only to furnish him no relief, 
but lays an additional burden upon him. For it is clear beyond con- 
troversy that every dollar added to the value of the commodities for 
sp ae Se is exchanged is equivalent to a dollar taken from the value 
o T. 

These self-constituted champions of the laboring man lead him all 
the way round through the abstruse theory of protection to commodi- 
ties, the multiplication and diversification of industries, higher prices 
to the manufacturer, general prosperity of the country, etc., feeding him 
all the time on glittering promises, and then bring him out in the end 
with nothing in his pocket. 

By this law the protectionist says to the laborers of this country, 
This law is for you and it is intended that you shall receive the benefit 
of it inincreased wages; but forsome reason (which the protectionist 
has never yet had time to explain) we deem it best to pay the money 
arising under it to another set of men whose interests in this particu- 
lar are directly hostile to yours, and who, as matter of fact, have never 
been known to give you one cent they could withhold from you. 

So the law really does go to the extent of levying the tax, collecting 
the money, and paying it over to the manufacturer, but beyond that 
it does not go.. Then, turning to the expectant laborer, with that ex- 
quisite and poetic sense of justice that really saturates the whole scheme, 
it says: ‘‘I can go no further; this money which has been pretensively 
gathered for you has been paid over to others, and now you may help 
yourself if you can.” 

Mr. LANHAM. Has the gentleman found any recorded instance 
where an employer went out to find a high-priced employé? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. No, sir; I have looked for such a casein vain. 

The difficulties and trials that some of the laboring people of this 
country have had in getting a portion of the money that, ing to 
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the theory of protection, was theirs by right is well illustrated by the | honest nor truthful. If, however, the friends of this system are genu- 


following official figures as to the ‘‘strikes’’ and ‘‘lockouts ” that have 
occurred in this country from 1881 to 1886, both inclusive: 


Strikes. 
Number. àe PE 
Ss, | čv 
595 | 263 
i: Establish-| S25 | B°2 
Strikes. ments, Ae a AHS 
bae psp 
Los i 
2,928 6.2 | 129,521 
2,105 4.6 DA, 
2) 759 5.8] 149.7 
2, 387 5.3 147, 043 
2, 234 8.5 242, 705 
9, 893 7.0 500,514 
22, 336 5.7 | 1,324,152 


Mr. JACKSON. Does the gentleman think that lowering the wages 
of the operatives would tend to prevent strikes? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Not at all; but I think that lowering the prices. 
of articles which they are compelled to buy would do them just about 
as much good as any service we could render them. 

Mr. JACKSON. Evenif they had nothing with which to buy the 
articles? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Now, there is where we differ. A person’s view 
on this question depends altogether on whether he approaches it from 
the side of the man who pays the taxes or from the side of the man 
who gets them. That is just thedifference between my friend and my- 
self. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. JACKSON. You pay all the taxes down in yourcountry, doyou? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. We pay all that are levied upon us; we pay our 
full share, I assure you. 

Mr, ALLEN, of Michigan. Will my friend from South Carolina 
allow me one question? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 
he ALLEN, of Michigan. Would taking the duty off rice make it 

eaper? 

M HEMPHILL. I do not know; but I think it would. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Then why does not the Mills bill take 
the duty off rice, so that the laboring man can obtain it more cheaply ? 
Why does it not, for the same reason, take the duty off sugar as well ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I have already stated twice that I am not a 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, and therefore am not 
in their secrets. : 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. But youare going to vote for their bill. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I hope the time will come when South Carolina 
will have something else to talk about besides rice. If we could only 
get something else. 

Mr. DAVIS. We hope that the industries of South Carolina will be 
diversified in time by the principle of protection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I will come directly to the subject of diversifi- 
cation of industries, 


Lockouts. 


So that in these six years nearly one million five hundred thousand 
laborers in this country have, at different seasons, been spending their 
time, labor, and means in the vain effort to secure what the protec- 
tionists have taught them to believe was theirs, and which in theory is 
theirs, but which in fact they have never seen, nor was it intended that 
they should. 

Surely the bald absurdity and injustice of this thing must some day 
strike the intelligent laborer of this country and awaken him to some 
appreciation of the hollowness of this sham on which he has been so 
long fed. 

Honesty and truth require that if this money is collected for the 
manufacturers to whom it is paid, then we should say so; if it is col- 
lected for the wage-workers, as is alleged, then it should be paid to 
them. To collect nominally for one and actually pay another is neither 


inely sincere in its advocacy, then we can only say that— 


Protectionists move in a mysterious way, 
Their wonders to perform, 

In discussing this point I have not thought it necessary to go at any 
length into figures to show the amount of wages paid in other lands 
than ours. 

Nothing can be more unfair and misleading than to state simply the 
wages paid by the day tothe employés in acertain business in different 
countries, and from that undertake to argue that those receiving the; 
most money were really obtaining the highest compensation and were 
the best cared for. ’ 

Toarrive ata fair and just conclusion upon this question many ele-, 
ments must be considered in the calculation. The number of hours 
constituting a day’s labor, the swiftness and perfection of the machin- 
ery used, the output of a day's work, price to be paid for the rent of 
houses, and for food and clothing in their respective homes must all’ 
be cane in settling the question as to which laborers are the best, 
paid. 
Without wearying you with figures, I may say thatsome of the highest 
authorities hold that American operatives do not receive any moneyed ' 
increase in wages over their English competitors. Upon this point it 
will be of interest to quote from the report of the representatives of 
forty thousand textile workers of Philadelphia made during last year: 

They say: 

The n 
DEMIE CEAO and tad the dtthavenne DOSTANA DIOLA aed learorean 
wages is the main thing that prevents our manufacturers from competing in: 
the howe market with the foreign manufacturers, and in this connection te is 
fashionable to overstate American wages by citing isolated and exceptional | 
cases insi of the average. We have in our possession a wage-list (official) of, 
a mill near Huddersfield, England, which compared with that of one of the 
largest mills in Philadelphia shows the same average, but the extras paid in the 
English mill make its rates a little higher than the Philadelphia mill. We, 
have also a list of another Philadelphia mill, which shows an average of $3.76 
to $8.30 per week for steady work. 

In the last United States sular Kepes the general average wages of weay- 
ers outside the mills in England is given at $6.31 pes week; in seven selected - 
mills in New Jersey the average is $6.72 per week; but it must be bornein mind 
that the American weaver turns out at least one-third more work than the En- 
glish weaver in the woolen industry aud nearly one-half more in the cotton 
industry, and this is another evidence that our tariff laws have failed to keep 
American wages up to the measure of the productiveness of the workmen, and 
therefore fail to protect them, because the tax on raw materials !neutralizes the 
wage account and deprives American labor of the chance to compete with for- 
eign labor even in our own market. 

This testimony comes from those who ought to understand this busi- 
ness, for they follow it every day and who are bound to know what 
they received because that is their only means of livelihood. And if these 
figures are true, then it is clear that the compensation received by 
Americans is no greater than that paid in other countries under like 
circumstances. 

But if the tariff controls wages why does it not maintain them and 
keep them steady during the great panics and depressions in business 
that unhappily come upon this country so often? And why is it that! 
wages are higher in free-trade England than in protected France, and 
still higher than in still more protected Germany? 

Is it not a fact undeniable that when business is brisk wages are 
high, and when dull wages are low, although the tariff remains un- 
changed? When the laborer is receiving good pay for his work he 
does not need the tariff, and when he has to come down to poor pay 
the tariff does him no good. ý 

The truth is that wages are not governed by the tariff, but by the 
general surroundings and opportunities afforded by the country—such 
as the productiveness of the soil, the extent of territory as compared 
with population, the number of laborers, the wants of the people, and 
their ability to purchase. In other words, wages are determined by 
the supply of and the demand for labor, and under the same great gen- 
eral law that governs the price of all other things. There is high au- 
thority for the statement that in those countries where the working 
classes have no political power it is not even pretended that the tariff 
increases wages, That pretense is left for the countries in which votes 
can be caught by it. 

The real difference between the laborers of Europe and America is 
the same in character as that which exists between like classes of peo- 
ple in our large, thickly-populated cities in the East and the newer 
cities in the West. It is simply the advantage that comes to the latter 
from more opportunities in a wider field, with less competition and less 
of a struggle for human existence. 

Again, if the theory of the protectionist is correct, and if the payment 
of increased prices to the owners of great corporate franchises and prop- 
erties really increases the wages of their employés, then this Govern- 
ment and that of the various States of this Union have been guilty of 
a great wrong to the laborers of the country in trying to lessen and con- 
trol by legislation the rates for freight and travel on our t railroads, 
and instead of diminishing the charges of these mighty institutions we 
ought to encourage them in every legitimate mode in extravagance and 
extortion; for I take it to be clear that if paying increased prices to the 
manufacturer increases the wages of his employés, so will the payment 
of like prices to a railroad increase the carnings of its laborers, 
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Hence under this theory it is manifest that the proper way to settle 
the great strikes on these roads is not to send a committee from Con- 
gress to smooth them over, but to pay the owners of these mighty cor- 
porations large sums of money from the public Treasury, or authorize 
them to levy and collect three or four times their present rates from 
the people who are compelled to patronize them. For, according to 
the friends of protection, there is nothing in the heavens above, the 
earth beneath, or the waters under the earth that so satisfies the crav- 
ings of the soul and body ofa half-fed and half-clothed Jaboring man 
as to see his employer luxuriating in the money that has been unjustly 
wrung from a long-suffering and patient ple under the miserable 
pretense that it was for the benefit of the laborer. 

To the great manufacturers of steel rails we are now paying $17 per 
ton more than they are worth, and this under the claim that it is for 
the use and benefit of the men they employ. Why not likewise and 
forthesame ed 85 give to the mighty corporations that control the rail- 
roads and that buy these steel rails, alike increase of pay for their serv- 
ices? If the employés of one of these corporations is benefited by this 
process, why would not those of the other be likewise?) Why pay the 
increased price to those who roll the rails and refuse it those who roll 
over the rails? 

Mr. DUNHAM. Does the gentleman think that if the tariff were 
taken off steel rails we would get them $17 a ton cheaper than now 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I think so. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. How long? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Just as long as it is profitable for the people of 
England or any other country to make them, 

Mr. DUNHAM. Doyousuppose anybody else in this country agrees 
with you on this point? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, I do not suppose you do, because you, or 
the people you represent, are reaping the benefits of this duty. Inever 
can appreciate the danger of our being flooded with cheap goods. There 
is one thing certain, we are not going to get more than we can pay 
for. You may rely on that. 

During the session of the last Congress there was a most extensive 
strike among the employés of theSouthwestern Railway, and the mem- 
bers of this body became so much interested in and concerned about it 
that they sent a special committee to examine into the whole matter 
and report to the House. 

Again during the session of this Congress there was a similar strike 
of the employés of the Reading Railroad, and when the resolutions for 
an investigation came to be considered, the burning desire of some of 
our worthy protectionist friends to speak some harsh words against the 
railroad corporation and to champion the laboring man’s rights was 
wonderful to behold. The like of it we have not seen this session. 
Now, if protection is right, this proceeding was not only useless and 
foolish, but it was wrong, 

What they ought to do to be consistent is to levy more taxes and pay 
the Reading road more money. For the panacea of the protectionists 
for all our ills is by means of a politico-economic fiction (with the em- 
phasis on the politico) to increase the wages of the laborer by paying 
more money to opulent and arrogant corporations, with which he is 
compelled to carry on a perpetual and unequal contest for the pittance 
that keeps him from the poor-house. Can there be found in this Con- 
gress or out of it a single individual who would dare to advocate the 
payment of higher ratesto Mr. Jay Gould, to the Vanderbilts, or other 
owners of great railroads, under.the plea of increasing the compensa- 
tion of their employés? I risk little in saying that such a thing. so 
absurd, has never been dreamed of, and yet that is what we are doing 
every day and hour to the manufacturers under the system of protection 
under which we are now groaning. 

Another claim for the maintenance of protection is that if a reduc- 
tion of the tariff be effected we will strikedown the manufacturers and 
artisans who constitute the best customers of the farmers. This or 
course is a mere assumption, which the history of the country proves 
to be absolutely without foundation. 

But if it be true and the farmers have to be taxed at the rate of 47 
per cent. on all their purchases, for the purpose of keeping up a set ot 
customers to buy their products at their real market value, the sooner 
we can get rid of these barnacles, holding themselves out to the public 
in the guise of the ‘‘farmers’ customers,”’ the better it will be for the 
country and for the farmers particularly. 

The farmers of my country are not asking for any such customers; 
in fact, they are exceedingly anxious to be freed from them, fully re- 
alizing that this luxury is too expensive, and that a man who digs his 
dollars out of the ground can notafford to pay such an extravagant price 
for persons to buy the products of his labor. 

The manufacturers seem to forget that the farmers are as good and 
regular customers of theirs as they are of the farmers. This, it seems, 
would about equalize things if they each sold their goods at their true 
market price. But why the farmer should be compelled to sell the 
prodaet of his labor at its real value and the manufacturer be privi- 

eged to sell his at 47 per cent. above its value has not been, in my 
judgment can not be, satisfactorily explained to any fair-minded man. 

According to the fignres of the last census there were 17,392,099 per- 
sons in the United States engaged in useful industries. Of these 7,- 


670,493 were employed in agricultural pursuits and 2,623,089 in such 
industries as are generally admitted to be benefited by protection, 
This makes three farmers to every protected manufacturer; and can 
anything be moreridiculous than to suppose that three men should find 
it necessary or wise to tax themselves over 40 per cent. of the value of 
nearly all their purchases in order to keep up one man to buy some of 
the products of their labor? 

This taxing of the farmers to provide themselves with a few custom- 
ers, euphoniously called the home market theory by the protectionists, 
seems still more transparent when we remember what a very large per- 
centage of all crops and especially of provisions are consumed on the 
farm and never go to market, and the further fact that in the last cen- 
sus year we sold and shipped to foreign markets over 40 per cent. of the 
wheat, over 20 per cent. of the rye, over 45 per cent. of the leaf-tobacco, 
over 16 per cent. of the sugar, 29 per cent. of the molasses, and nearly 
77 per cent. of the cotton made in the United States, showing that the 
prices of these, the chief products of our agricultural lands, are fixed 
by foreign competition, and that we must look to other markets than 
our own for the sale of a very large part of our crops. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. Why isit that wool, which is a farm 
product, is to be put upon the free-list, and yet the tariff is kept upon 
the manufactured articles of wool? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I think so far as that is concerned the object of 
this proceeding is to benefit the most people we can under this bill; 
and the people who are engaged in wool-growing are very few in com- 
parison with those who will be benefited by taking the duty off of wool. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. Why, then, does the gentleman not 
take the duty off of manufactured woolen products at the same time 
that he proposes to take the duty off of wool? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Will you vote for that? 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois, The gentleman has not answered my 
question. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I will say this: that by taking off the tax on wool 
and putting it on the free-list, I believe the country will be eventually 
benefited, yet at the same time we know you can not pass a bill now 
taking the tax off of everything without ruining a great deal of busi- 
ness which has been built up under the protective system. [Applause. 
Therefore it is the duty of Congressmen here to do practical work an 
bring in a measure with some chance of success. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. But is it just to the farmer to say that 
wool, which is one of the products of his industry, shall be put upon 
the free-list while the manufactures of wool shall be taxed? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. It is a benefit to him in this way: There is not 
one farmer out of fifty who has an interest in growing wool, while all 
the other farmers have an interest in buying cheap woolen goods, 

Mr. DUNHAM. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. The gentleman from South Carolina has been 
interrupted, and I hope his time will be extended. 

Mr. LAFFOON. I move that the gentleman’s time be extended for 
ey minutes, which I believe is all he requires to extend his re- 
marks. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman’s time? 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois, The gentleman has been repeatedly in- 
terrupted, and I suggest that his time be extended until his remarks 
are concluded. 

Mr. LAFFOON. Twenty minutes are enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to an unlimited extension? 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes. : 

Mr. DUNHAM. I understood the gentleman to say, in reply toa 
question of my colleague, that the reason he proposes to put wool on 
the free-list and leave the tariff on the manufactured article is because 
the greatest number will be benefited thereby. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Then why not make sugar free. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Forthissimple reason. Because the money paid 
in the way of duty on sugar goes, every dollar of it, into the Treasury 
as revenue, to the extent of some $50,000,000. 

Mr. DUNHAM. One hundred thousand are only interested in the 
raiging of sugar, while sixty million people are interested as consumers 
in getting it at the cheapest rate possible. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Itis a difference only between themen who want 
to tax the people of the country for the benefit of manufactures as well 
as the Government and the men who think it is our duty to tax no 
more than is necessary for the support of the Government. That is 
the only difference. 

Mr. BELDEN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a simple 
question ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BELDEN. Do I understand you to say in regard to steel rails 


Is there any objection to the extension of the 


í 
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that if the duty is taken off you think steel rails will then be sold for 
that much less? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I believe that the pe will go down nearly to 
the amount of the tariff which is taken o; z 

Mr. BELDEN. Do you believe if the duty be taken off that steel 
rails can then be purchased in this country for $14 a ton? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I think they can be purchased at that—near that 


ce. 
ie BELDEN. That is enough. I am converted. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The gentleman is easily converted. 

Mr. BELDEN., I am satisfied when the gentleman states here upon 
this floor that after the duty on steel rails has been removed steel rails 
can be purchased for $14 a ton. , 

Mr. BRUMM. I should like to ask the gentleman from South Caro- 
line a question, if he will permit me, 

The CHAIRMAN. Under: the rules gentlemen must address the 

' Chair, and in that way everybody will be protected in his rights. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania for 
a questiom 

Mr, BRUMM. The question I want to ask the gentleman from South 
Carolina is this: Why do you favor in this bill a tariff on iron that is 
usedl for binding barrels—hoop-iron—whereas the iron thatis to be used 
in baling cotton is permitted to come in free, and the same kind of iron? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. According to your theory, then, I presume, if 
you can not help everybody you would not help anybody. 

Mr. BRUMM. No, that is not my theory. Ihavcasked tho gentle- 
man 2 question; is that his answer? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That is my answer. 

Mr. BRUMM. That is all I wanted to know. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. ‘‘Dothe best you can under the cireumstances”’ 
is a maxim which is necessary in practical legislation. 

An examination of the figures to be found in the census taken in the 
last three decades, beginning with 1850, tells atale as to the effect ofa 
high tariff on agriculture as nothing else can, and sets at rest forever all 
the beautiful theories of protectionists about furnishing a home market 
for the farmers. I quote: 


By the census of 1850 the estimated value of farms in the United States was 
$3,271,575,426, In 1860 the value was estimated at $,615,015,007, showing an in- 
crease value during the decade of $3,373,409,581, or more than 100 per cent. In 
1870 the value of the farms was estimated at $9,262,803,961, showing an increase 
during the decade of $2,617,753,861, or less than 40 per cent, In 1880 the value of 
farms was estimated at $10,197,096,776, being an increase during the decade of 
$939,292,915, or only a fraction over9 per cent. (See Compendium of the Census 


of 1880, page 658. 
The value of live-stock in the United States in 1850 was estimated a 
t 


Does not the gentleman consider it extraordinary that the country 
should have done so well as that after all the waste of a disastrous 
war and at a time when money was dropping in value? 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him? I 
sup that estimate to which he is now referring includes also the 
States of the South? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAYIS. Of course, in 1870 the destruction of the resources of 
the South ought to be taken into acconnt. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I think that ought to be taken into account. 

Mr. DAVIS. And then from 1870 to 1880 the gentleman should 
also take into consideration the drop of an inflated currency down toa 
hard-money basis. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I do not think it is entirely fair to Gaim all of 
the benefits for protection and to put all of the defects upon something 
else. 


Mr. DAVIS. That is very true; but are not these facts to which I 
have called the gentleman’s attention ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Is it not also a fact that from 1870 to 1880 there 
was a tariff more than twice as high as that which was in existehce 
from 1850 to 1860? Besides that we did not resume specie payments 
until 1879. 

Mr. DAVIS. Still the value of money was dropping all the time un- 
til we reached the gold basis. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. My answeristhis: Thata great war and the drop- 
ping of currency to a hard-money basis ought to affect everybody else 
as well as the farmers, whereas in the twenty years to which I have 
called attention the farmers did not make but oñe-sixth the progress 
of other people, Now, it is true the coming down of the currency af- 


fected all, butif it bore six times as hard upon the farmers as upon other 
people, and that seems to be the gentleman’s theory, it seems they were 
us people who needed some protection, [Applause on the Democratie 


e. 

To complete this portion of the argument it is only necessary to say 
that during the ten years from 1850 to 1860, when the farmers in- 
creased their wealth 100 per cent., we were under the low-tariff laws 
of 1846 and 1857, the average duty under the former being about '26 
per cent., and under the latter about 20 per cent.; while from 1860 to 
1880, a period of twenty years, during which the farmers, being one- 
half of the population and starting with one-half the wealth, gained 
only about one-sixth as much as the other half of the population, we 
were under the Morrill tariff of 1860 and its amendments, the average 
duty being over 42 per cent. 

Under a low tariff, 1850 to 1860, the farmers increased their wealth 
100 per cent. ; in the next ten years, 1860 to 1870, with a tariff nearly 
twice as high, they increase only 39 per cent., and in the succeeding 
ten years, 1870 to 1880, under the same high tariff, they increase only 
9 per cent, y 

Seeing what a wreck he has made of agriculture, how he has robbed 
the toiling millions who through winter and summer must labor in the 
open fields, we might conceive how a protectionist could brace himself 
up to continue quietly and away from the public view to enjoy the 
fruits of his unjust and unfair exactions; butit would seem that noth- 
ing but inordinate vanity, born of undue self-esteem and long shielded 
by protection from the depressing effects of foreign competition, and 
especially from the ‘‘ pauper modesty of Europe,” could ever induce 
any such man to parade himself before an intelligent public in the 
sham character of the farmer’s best customer. The thing would be ab- 
solutely ridiculous if it were not unfortunately so exceedingly expen- 
sive. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Nlinois, In that you takein all the Confederate 
States, those that were claiming to be ont of the Union? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes; from 1860 to 1870, as I have said, the com- 

rison is not altogether satisfactory, because, of course, the labor was 

ost in the South, and other disturbing conditions prevailed, as I have 
said. Between 1850 and 1860 and between 1870 and 1880 there is a 
fair comparison. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Isit not true that many people have gone out of 
farming ayocations because under a protective system they have 
found more profitable avocations in which to enter? And isit not also 
true that if by free trade or any other process you increase the number 
of farmers and decrease the number of manufacturers do you not nee- 
essarily reduce the paying consumers and give the farmers less prices 
for their commodities instead of better? 

Mr. HEMPHILL, If you will give the farmers a chance to deal 
with the whole world—give them open markets—the farmers will take 
care of themselves. You need not be afraid of that, 

Mr. MILLIKEN. They may sell to the whole world now if they 
please. We have no export duties, 

Mr. HEMPHILL. But we can not sell unless people want to buy. 
It does not take much of political economy to enable a man to under- 
stand that much. 

Mr, MILLIKEN. Trade is not barter, and has not been since the 
invention of money. And the fact of the matter is that we sell the 
most now where we buy the least. We buy largely from South Amer- 
ica and from China and the West Indies, in which countries the balance 
of trade is over $100,000,000 against us. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I will endeavor to show the gentleman in a few 
moments as I proceed to what this line of thought leads. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Let me interrupt the gentleman for a moment, 
I understand him to hold that the Mills tariff bill is favorable to the 
farming interests in the United States? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir, 

Mr. BOUTELLE. How? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I think anything that reduces tariff taxes is 
favorable to the farmers. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Even ifit reduces the protection the farming in- 
terests now have? I think the gentleman would have some difficulty 
in convincing the farmers of my district of that fact. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Oh, well, yoursare not on the same line as mine. 
All we want is an open market. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. You have an open market now. The farmers in 
my part of the country would be hard to convince of the propriety of 
the position the gentleman takes. s 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, you may have a few farmers in your dis- 
trict, scattered here and there; but I speak for the great mass of the 
farming community of the country. . 

Having seen the destructive effect of high protection upon the agri- 
cultural interests of this country, let us examine brielly the changes 
in our foreign commerce for the past thirty years in so far as we are 
interested in the transportation of it. In 1856 the value of the total 


imports and exports of the United States amounted to $641,604,850, 
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of which American vessels carried $482,268,274, or a little over 75 per 
cent. of the whole. In 1887 our total imports and exports reached the 
sum of $1,408,502,979, of which there was transported in American 
vessels $194,356,746, or only a fraction over 13 per cent. 

In a few more years we will reach the descending climax, in which 
we will present to the world the humiliating spectacle of a great and 
proud nation, with a population of 60,000,000 of people and a foreign 
commerce of $1,500,000,000 annually, of which we will carry the valus 
of notonecent. Itis estimated that we pay in freight money to foreign 
vessels $140,000,000 to $160,000,000 annually, which ought to be, and 
would no doubt be, largely paid to owners of American vessels were, it 
not that everything and everybody in this country must surrender 
their rights and their property to the manufacturers. 

I am not prepared to maintain that this almost total loss of our car- 
rying trade is wholly due to the protective tariff, but that the very 
high duty placed upon all materials from which vessels are constructed 
has produced this result in the main I have no doubt. And when we 
come to balance up the business in this country and set over against 
the increase in manufactures, if an}, the loss in our agriculture, carry- 
ing trade, and other occupations, there is no doubt in my mind that the 
country is less prosperous to-day than it would have been without pro- 
tection. 

It would be impossible, of course, within the proper limits of a speech 
to discuss the numerous untenable grounds upon which this unjust 
lawis maintained. To enumerate them simply ‘would weary your in- 
diguation,’’ and to take the time to refute them would exhaust your 
strength and patience. It may, however, be stated that while the pro- 
tective laws nre said to be for the benefit of the laborer, are claimed to 
diversify industries, to protect us from foreign competition, and to have 
many other virtues, no one has yet been found bold enough to assert 
that it has the one essential element of all honest laws—that of equal 
justice to all men. In fact, protection is founded on injustice, and nn- 
less it produces inequality it fails ofits purpose, deceives its friends, 
and belies its very existence. 

The population of South Carolina is about one-fiftieth of that of the 
entire Union, and if we contribute by the purchase of protected goods 
in proportion to our numbers we must pay annually under the tariff 
laws about $16,000,000. But as the amount directly contributed under 
this system depends upon the purchases made by the citizens of the 
four thousand protected articles, and as our people are in impoverished 
circumstances and their ability to purchase thereby diminished, it is 
not jikely that they contribute the full $16,000,000. It may be safe 
to say, however, that they do contribute two-thirds of this sum, or 
say $10,000,000, of which $2,500,000 goes to the support of the Gov- 
ernment and $7,500,000 to the enrichment of the manufacturers and 
other protected citizens. If the people of my State pay their propor- 
tion, according to population, of the internal-revenue tax, which is 
derived from whisky and tobacco, their payments on this account 
amount to about $2,000,000, which, added to the $10,000,000 paid un- 
der the tariff, makes the total of $12,000,000 which the impoverished 
and tax-ridden people of South Carolina annually pay for the support 
of the Government and for the enrichment of the favored few who by 
some inscrutable Providence have been able to possess themselves of 
the taxing power of this Government with which they wring from the 
toiling millions of this country thefruit of their honest labor. 

Comparing these figures with the statistics furnished by the census 
of 1880 we learn that the people pay annually under Federal taxation 
sixteen times as much as they pay intd the State treasury, and ten 
times as much as the total State and county tax, and within the last 
eleven years the people of South Carolina have paid in Federal taxes 
an amount equal to the entire assessed value of the real and personal 
property of the State. 

The annual cotton crop of South Carolina sells for about $20,000,000. 
So that our annual payments under the tax system of the General Gov- 
ernment largely exceed the half of the value of the entire cotton crop 
of the State. 

It is for these people especially that I plead; these who have so 
long borne this grievous burden of taxation, but who still courageously 
contend in the great battle of life, against the mighty odds that un- 
favorable seasons, adverse circumstances, and an unjust Government 
have placed upon them, and I halago every man upon this floor who 
hates iniquity and loves justice to rally to the support of this meaure 
which tends to give some relief to that great class of our citizens who 
have for so many years labored under this burden that is almost too 
heavy tobe borne. I do not and they do not complain against the just 
and proper taxation necessary to support their Government, but they 
have complained and will complain against that monstrous wrong by 
means of which the taxing power of the Government is delivered over 
to a few men toenablethem to gather where they have not strewn and 
reap where they have not sown. 

Many of the farmers of South Carolina were last year assembled in 
convention at the capital of the State for the purpose of devising ways 
and means to improve their condition, and to suggest, if practicable, 
some mode of lessening the State and county taxes. 

But it seems to me that the first essential element of permanent im- 
provement amongst agriculturists, mechanics, merchants, and profes- 


sional men alike is the reduction of Federal taxes. It is right here, 
and upon this floor, that the great contest for the relief of the people 
is to be conducted. If it is wisely, persistently, and courageously 
iy we must eventually win, because ‘‘ the people are mightier than 

e king.” — 

I would not be considered as desiring to criticise harshly the manu- 
facturers, nor as saying that they are worse than other citizens of the 
country, but I do say that they and others in like position have for 
years enjoyed, and do now enjoy, under the laws of this country, im- 
mense advantages over their fellows, which, as a matter of justice 
and right, they are not entitled to, and which it is the duty of the in- 
dependent Representatives of the people upon this floor to see that they 
do not enjoy in the future. 

If we take a calm view of our affairs as they stand related to this 
question of the reduction of taxes it certainly presents a unique and 
anomalous condition. We have two great parties, one contending for 
a reduction of taxes and the other resisting it with all the power and 
influence it can command, and even clamoring for more, although there 
is already in the Treasury a surplus over needs of many millions of 
dollars. Is it not passing strange when the people can not have their 
taxes reduced although the requirements of the public service have 
been more than met? 9 

Why can not we reduce the taxes? i 

The reason assigned by the protectionist is, thatit will ruin the busi- 
ness of the country. Is it possible that the lifting of a burden and an 
expense from the people and the denial to them of the privilege of pay- 
ing millions of unused dollars into the public Treasury will prove their 
destruction? There must be some other explanation of this thing. 
That the tax-payers, who really pay the taxes, should cry out for more 
is absolutely incredible. But what is it that makes this burden so 
sweet to those who are standing out against the reduction? The ex- 
planation is very simple when once understood, and it lies in the fact 
that these taxes that are levied by public enactment do not go into the 
public Treasury, but they go into the pockets of private citizens, and 
the very men who are to reap the reward of this scheme are here either 
in person or by their Representatives to vote upon the measure. So 
that the difference between these Representatives and myself is, that 
every dollar I can save to my constituents is a dollar lost to theirs, 
and every dollar they can wrench from mine, either justly or unjustly, 
under this law, goes to enrich theirs. 

These gentlemen, then, are not here under the grave responsibility 
of voting to place a burden upon the shoulders of their constituents, 
but ratherare voting to put money into their pockets for which they 
have not struck one lick of honest work. Does any one express sur- 
prise, then, that the manufacturers of this country manifest the live- 
liest interest in any efforts to alter the tariff laws? 

Of all the working people in the United States every single one of 
them is an enforced contributor to the support of the manufacturers. 
In fact, there is not a man, woman, or child of the 60,000,000 inhab- 
iting this broad land who has on this day or on any day for the past 
twenty-five years performed one moment’s labor toward providing the 
necessities or comforts of life who has not contributed to the support 
of this petted class of our citizens. Not a dollar, nota cent has been 
spent in this’ country for the past quarter of a century in the purchase 
of any of the enumerated articles which has not gonein part to the en- 
richment of these people. And these immense contributions, coming 
from every quarter of these United States, from every State, city, town, . 
village, and hamlet, from every home in this bread land, from every 
man, woman, and child in it, has been flowing with an unceasing cur- 
rent for years into the coffers of the manufacturers, and all under the 
transparent sham of protecting American labor. 

No wonder that the mannfacturers have heretofore stood an unbroken 
phalanx against every effort toalter or amend thislaw, and have persist- 
ently misrepresented, maligned, and abused those who have endeavored 
to secure some relief from the exactions placed upon us. 

Surely nothing could illustrate more forcibly the total and absolute 
perversion of the very principles of our institutions than to see the laws 
of the land, which should be a shield and protection for all, given over 
into the power of a few men and converted into an engine of oppression 
by which the stroke of one man’s arm is coined into dollars for another. 

It seems to me that human ingenuity can not devise a system of tax- 
ation more unjust, unreasonable, unfair, and unrighteous. 

Tn view of these enormities I do appeal most earnestly to every gen- 
tleman upon thi#floor who has the faintest conception of justice to lend 
his aid to this bill, that seeks in some measure at least to lift from the 
bowed-down necks of the people the burdens that have been laid upon 
them. 

What we demand is the inalienable right of purchasing in that mar- 
ket where our money will bring the greatest quantity of the necessa- 
riesof life; and thatmust bea very late, lingering, and wizened up speci- 
men of poor humanity whose soul does not go out to a people who are 
making one more strenuous effort to secure this one right of every free- 
man. It would seem that even the protected pets of the Government, 
if they have any bowels of compassion, would be moved to vote for the 
comparatively small relief proposed by the ing bill when they 
have once heard the piteous cry of the people for a fair and even chance 
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in the great race of life and for the restoration in part at least of their 
long-lost rights. 

I hesitated to address the House upon this important theme, know- 
ing that many others far more experienced than myself desired to par- 
ticipate in the great debate; but I feel that it is the duty of every man 
on proper occasions to say something or do something or suffer some- 
thing forliberty’s sake. And remembering how long the people of my 
State have suffered under this grievous burden I have felt bound to say 
something by way of exposing the very flimsy and miserable pretexts 
under which this system of taxation is maintained, and contribute some- 
thing, possibly, towards its amelioration. For the maintenance of jus- 
tice, the vindication of right, and the establishment of this Govern- 
ment once again on the everlasting principle of equal rights to all men 
is well worthy of the ambition and the life work of the best, the wisest, 
and the truest of American citizens; and it ought to be a sufficient 
eulogy for any man, it will certainly be sufficient for me, if when the 
trials and tribulations of thislifeare over, when its triumphs and failures 
are ended, when earth’s work is done, if itcan be truly said of me that 
as long as God gave me strength I had contended for the liberties of 
the people against the tyranny of their unjustopp rs. [Applause]. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, the shrewd and skillful tactics of 
our free-trade opponents so mix and obscure facts and arguments in 
treating the tariff question that it is difficult to keep before Congress 
and the people the simple rules and principles which should guide in 
solving this problem in political economy. Like the cuttle-fish, which 
hides in waters discolored from its own ink-bag, they spread obscurity 
over the subject from their Cobden Club inkstands and presses with 
the same purposes as their great leader, to ‘‘ divide and conquer.” 

The contest is as old as the times of the early colonies, when England 
declared that they should not be permitted to make even a ‘‘ hobnail;”’ 
and the methods of conducting it are not of recent importation. We 
find in an Edinburgh magazine of many years ago some verses entitled 
‘The Quaker’s Lament,’ a verse or two from which will be found 
suggestive of the sources of some more recent enthusiasm in favor of 
free trade: 

All the mills were closed at Rochdale, 
Shut the por die pean door; 


Young and old leave to wonder, 
There was work for them no more, 


And at length we gained the battle 
Oh, how proudly did I feel ` 

When the praise was all accorded 
To my brother chief, by Peel! 


But I did not feel so proudly 
At the setiling of the fee; 
Cobden got some sixty thousand, 
Not a stiver came to me. 


+ * * 
Well, they might have halved the money, 
Yet I know not—and who cares? 
After all, the free disposal 
Of the gathered fund was theirs. 


Yet they gave him sixty thousand, 
Not a penny-piece to me. 


The Cobden Club is well named, and the source of the ‘‘ gathered 
fund ” seems inexhaustible so long as laboring men, the bone, sinew, 
and glory of our free land, can be misled to adopt free-trade theories 
under its false teachings. 

I have heard that coal-miners out on a strike, after weeks of idle- 
ness and resulting loss in wages, have discovered that some of the lead- 
ers have been bribed to keep them idle for the benefit of rival coal- 
dealers who supplied the markets of theiremployers. So among lead- 
ers of modern Democracy, may not some be influenced, unconsciously 
of course, by self-interest, to yield our markets to foreign rivalry under 
the ious plea that Europe can supply us with cheaper goods ? 

It is not the manufacturer who is most interested in this subject of 
protection. The mill-owner suspects that the competition of his neigh- 
bors will interfere more with his markets and profits at home than 
does the mill of any foreign rival, and is not sure but that less compe- 
tition here might give him cheaper labor and higher prices. Not all 
of them look so far as to comprehend the effect of driving off the best 
customers for domestic goods by the discharge of thousands of laboring 
men and families from steady and profitable employment. 

Mathew Carey, the ardent and early Irish advocate of the interest 
of Jabor, wrote nearly sixty years ago: 

Except about twenty or thirty persons, there is not, I am satisfied, a manu- 
facturer in the United States who expended in this cause one-half so much 
as I have paid for the mere paper on which I have written. 

» Isitnotsonow? Each oneapplies economic principles to his own busi- 
ness first, and cares little about the general application which must 
increase competition at home. The one who has grown rich in busi- 


ness will not mourn over a crusade against the tariff, though it re- 
sults in the destruction of the iron mills in Pennsylvania and turns 
thousands of laborers out from comfortable homes and good wages to 
te with the labor of foreign mills or to starve. 

bill is not areform measure in the interest of our people, but it 
It is an attack upon a sys- 


com 


is a blow at the dignity of American labor. 


tem of protection which has brought comfort and even luxuries to 
thousands of homes in this land of the free of which our fathers never 
dreamed. 

The false teachings that men who employ labor will ruin their own 
business to reduce wages and oppress the poor can only result now, as 
in former times, in the loss of confidence, loss of employment, the 
hunger of idleness, all traceable to the action of the ‘‘ ill-informed and 
reckless revolutionists’”’ in attempting, as in this bill, to destroy under 
cover of reform. 

After centuries of most exclusive legislation to build up the indus- 
tries of England and supply the markets of the world, after wars of 
startling magnitude waged in command of trade, the independence of 
‘her American colonies threatened her monopoly of our markets. 

That we could govern ourselves might be a relief to her exchequer, 
but the loss of trade through our growing independence of her looms 
and forges was not to be tolerated. 

As she can hardly again send her armies and her navy to compel our 
trade, as in Egypt, the Indies, China, and Japan, she compromises by 
sending her Cobden Club to preach reform, with unlimited means from 
fresh *‘ gathered funds” to attract attention. 

The contest that produced the ‘‘Quaker’s Lament ” and yielded to 
Mr. Cobden a fee of £60,000, is fully recorded, with its evil results, by 
a writer in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine of July, 1849, quoting 
from a speech in Parliament made on the Liberal side by one of the 
ablest of the Liberal party: 
ae the repeal of the navigation laws was the crowning of the column of free 

e. 


It adds: 

There is no doubt it was so, but it was something more. It was not only a 
carrying out of a principle, but the overthrow ofa system. It was not only the 
crowning of the column, but the crushing of the pedestal. 

So American workingmen will find that tariff reform as proposed by 
the bill under consideration will not only carry out the principle of 
free trade, but must ultimately crush the pedestal upon which is sup- 
ported our glorious American system. 


As England abandoned her protection policy she established her empire in 
India. The victory on the Indus was contemporary with the re lof the navy- 
igation laws on the Thames, The completing of the conquest of India occurred 
pacer np aS the moment when the system which had created that empire was re- 
pudiated. 


To the markets of Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America England 
would secure control of and add ours. Not content with fleecing four- 
fifths of the world she sighs for the fleece of our little pet lamb, and 
with true John-Bull shrewdness calculates that the cost of liberal subsi- 
dies to politicians and presses will be much less than the increased 
budget for a military campaign and much more certain of favorable re- 
sults. 

The Tariff Commission, selected from the able men of all parties, 
labored faithfully to correct the evils complained of in the tariff which 
has given so many prosperous years, and the tariff of 1883 was adopted 
as the law of the land. But it does not satisfy the reformers, because 
the dominant faction in the Democratic party is determined to secure 
ad valorem duties which comes as near free trade as they can hope, and 
they press upon Congress and the nation the bill now before the House. 

When John C. Calhoun led South Carolina into rebellion, by nulli- 
fying the revenue laws enacted in 1828, which were based upon the pro- 
tective principles of specifie duties, the whole country was in commo- 
tion. General Andrew Jackson, then President, said: 

If John C.Calhoun and his friends do not submit to the laws, by the Eternal! PIL 
hang him as high as Haman! Itis tariff now, some time it will be slavery, but 
it is a conspiracy to break up this Union. 

A prophetic utterance of the old hero. The excitement culminated 
inacompromise. The Whig party, yielding to a Southern clamor, con- 
sented to revise the tariff of 1828; and in 1833 a bill was rapidly passed 
through Congress, the compromise consisting in a change from the spe- 
cific duties to the revenue standard of ad valorem, at first as high as 
those of 1828, but to be annually reduced until, in 1842, they should 
reach a settled point of 20 per cent. horizontal. 

Here was a fair trial of the principles opposed to protection, and the 
result was fairly recorded. In 1836 it was in full tide of unsuccessful 
experiment. The duties on imported goods, gradually reduced, had 
reached a point where the foreign maker could afford to pay them and 
risk the sale of his inferior stock and remnants, and they soon flooded 
our markets, to be sold to the highest bidder on the usual credits. It 
seemed the heyday of prosperity and speculation to rejoice the hearts 
of all reformers. 

The year 1837 opened brightly; money apparently abundant; stores 
were filled with cheap goods, and innumerable State banks of issue 
supplied currency to buy with. 

Before the summer of that year which opened so auspiciously had 
fairly dawned all was terror, confusion, and ruin. 

The notes given for the foreign goods bought at auction must be paid 
in something better than the rags of State banks, which had nearly all 
suspended specie payment, and many failed and were worthless, leav- 
ing only the memory of equally worthless promises to remind men of 
their former existence, Nocurrency, no credit, no work, nothing but 
widespread ruin. 
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Where was the promise of the free-trade theorist that it meant only 
free exchange, that no more goods could be brought here than 
could be paid for in goods made here? England sent us in 1836 $86,- 
000,000 worth of goods, while she took of us only $1,684 worth of 
breadstufis. 

Mills were closed, looms and spindles silent, and in many cases were 
sold by sheriff or constable to collect notes given by manufacturers for 
raw material and wages for their workmen. Why? 

Not because our factories could not make goods cheap enough, but 
because the shelves of old customers were filled from the auction sales, 

“We can sell as low as you paid at auction.” ‘‘But we have no 
room for more if you could give them to us,” was the reply. Work- 
men were discharged unpaid, to suffer because labor had been em- 
ployed abroad to furnish goods which should have been made here. 

This is all matter of history, and was the result of Democratic legis- 
lation half a century ago, crowning the column of free trade with fraud 
and crushing the pedestal of protection under false appraisements at 
the custom-house. 

When, in 1844, the Democratic party entered the Presidential cam- 
paign flaunting banners bearing the legend, ‘‘ Polk, Dallas, and the 
tariff of ’42,’’ and claimed that Same K. Polk was a better tariff man 
than Henry Clay, it intended to deceive. They defeated Mr. Clay and 
then broke their pledge to the people in 1846, changing the tariff by 
substituting ad-valorem duties and custom-house oaths for the plain, 
honest, specific duties which rendered such frauds almost impossible 
under the tariff of 1842. 

In every case and every of the long struggle we find the issue to 
be Democracy, ad-valorem duties, and fraud versus specific duties and 
protection to honest labor and trade. And in every success of the De- 
mocracy they have led us to financial ruin, failures in business, and 
loss of employment to labor. And yet this bill is urged upon the 
country to reform alleged abuses and assure workmen that they can 
command better wages if the country is flooded with foreign goods and 
our gold taken abroad to pay for them. 

It is alleged that ‘‘a tariff oppresses the poor. That ‘‘ any tariff 
increases the cost of living, because the duty must be added to the price 
of every article consumed here.” 

Again, the reformer asks exultantly, what is the use of a tariff for 
poiram if it does not increase profits by giving the manufacturer a 

igher price? History shows that nails, window-glass, and products of 
the loom protected by the tariff of 1816 sold for less than the duty im- 
. This result is founded in reason. Well-paid labor makes good 
customers and increases demand, which in return requires increased 
production, which reduces cost and affords better profits at lower prices. 

The more complete protection afforded by the Morrill tariff of 1861 
has worked greater miracles in the past twenty years. Give to American 
workmen a market for their products and they will take care of the 
wages. The object of protective duties is not to raise the price of goods, 
but to secure to labor the market. 

The moment we establish a duty, the price is reduced by the foreign 
maker in the struggle to keep our markets. Take steel rails, a strik- 
ing example of the effects of protection. The agitation for protection 
lowered the foreign price from $150, gold, long before our mills began 
to roll them. Soon the price delivered here was below $100. So the 
duty of $27.50 was not added to the price. Reduced by the tariff of 
1883 to $17, it is yet called infamous because the free-trader declares 
rails at $26.50 a ton, less than the original duty, the consumer must 
pay the duty. Surely nobody believes that. Does any one conceive 
the possibility of such reduction in price if we had not established the 
manufacture by protective duty? Yet the free-trader denounces it as 
infamous because customs revenues decrease! More customs duties 
with lower duties must mean more foreign goods to fill our markets. 

That is just what the friends of this bill are working for. Protection, 
at any point under prohibition, must always reduce prices, first under 
foreign competition and later under home competition. If one man is 
making money too fast other capital will take a hand, and then in the 
competition for more workmen wages must improve. 

A learned professor trained his free-trade batteries upon the manu- 
facturers of spool-cotton thread in defense of poor sewing women, who, 
the professor says, are compelled to pay the oppressors a tax of 1} cents 
per spool more than it is worth at retail. He said: 

No doubt it could be sold for 3 cents a spool, now it costs 5 cents. 

With great prudence the professor sets down just what the expenses 
should be, and then calculates the profits to suit his case, even toaquarter 
ofacent. Witha wonderful display of originality he exclaims, in an 
address February 7, 1883: 


The first garment a baby puts on, and the last a dead man is clothed in, must 
be made of thread. 


The Willimantic Linen Company of Connecticut was the target at 
which the sympathetic professor aimed, and it seemed reasonable to 
learn their side of thestory. They responded courteously and promptly 
to the inquiries as to the cause and amount of protection and its effects 
on prices, i e 

In beginning the industry, the company learned that wages of labor 
at Paisley, Scotland, was 15 cents per dozen spools of thread, less than 
they were paying, and they asked of Congress a duty of 15 cents a dozen 
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to cover that difference. The list price ofa dozen spoolsof cotton thread, 
200 yards each, was then 85 cents. According to free-trade calcula- 
tions the duty must be added to the price of all sold, whether domes- 
tic or imported, making a dozen spools cost $1. But sixteen hundred 
operatives having good wages, comfortable homes, schools, play-grounds, 
concerts of music, and churches of their own, were able to afford thread 
when this tariff reform began ata reduction in price of 30 cents; double 
the amount of the (added) duty. In 1876 the price had been reduced 
to 65 cents per dozen, and at the time they gave the information to 55 
cents. 

Why the professor should go out of his way to misrepresent such an 
industry as a tariff fraud is a problem not easily solved. 

Mr. Thomas H. Dudley, of Camden, N. J., consul at Liverpool under 
Mr. Lincoln’s administration, in an address before the New York As- 
sociation for the Protection of American Industry, said: 

The great power she (England) is now using is the'Cobden Club. No polit- 
ical organization that I know of has so much wealth, power, and influence. It 
has a professor of political economy at Yale, and one at Williams College, who 
are members of the club. 

So it was this great political power which misrepresented the Will- 
imantic spinners. 

It will not be amiss to look over figures made in the past. During 
the years 1829 to 1832, inclusive, our imports from Great Britain 
amounted to $142,000,000. Our exports of breadstuffs to Great Britain 
were $9,500,000. 

From 1835 to 1838, inclusive, imports, $253,000,000, while the ex- 
ports of breadstufis were but $94,629. + 

In 1836 we purchased from Great Britain $86,000,000 worth of goods, 
and sold to her the value of $1,684 in breadstuffs. 

Another curious fact in this connection is that in 1845 the State of 
Massachusetts took products of the other States to the value of $40,- 
000,000, three times the amount of exports to all parts of the world, 
cotton included. 

Compare these figures, and decide which can best he depended upon 
hy our farmers—protection to American industry or the bill under 
consideration which promises free trade to the country under cover of 
Democratic revenue reform. ; 

It is the employed labor here that consumes provisions raised here, 
and the maker of*spool-cotton thread is not the only laborer here that is 
paid at the rate of 15 cents a dozen more thaw his less fortunate brother 
in Paisley, and eats his white bread and roast beef instead of oat-meal 
porridge. England can buy grain in Europe and the East at lower 
prices than our farmers can afford to sell for and pay the cost of send- 
ing it abroad. 

The wealthy traders of England understood human nature well, and 
broke down protection there, as the Cobden Club is doing here, by 
creating jealousies of class against class. The laborers in towns wanted 
cheap bread, and joined the traders in repealing corn laws. Then it 
was easy to excite the farmers against the manufacturers. ` 

Here the grangers are excited against the railroads, without which 
their farms are worthless, and against the factory workmen who shut 
them from the foreign markets by protection laws. - 

I would suggest for thoughtful consideration, that’ the great: pròs- 
perity of the country under our protection laws enables well-paid labor 
in all industries to own their own homes, to clothe and educate their 
children to an extent never before known, and creates a market here 
tenfold more valuable than any that could be offered under free trade. 

“ History is philosophy teaching by example,” said an ancient Greek 
historian. We hayemany examples to learn from in deciding ques- 
tions of political economy. 

Almost a century before the colonies in North America declared 
themselves independent, an Irishman carried over to Portugal work- 
men from England, and set up manufactories. An English publica- 
tion said: 

The Portuguese went on successfully; their manufactures of woolen clothes" 
increased to that degree that both Portugal and Brazil were Whol mposa 
from their own fabrics, and the materials of this manufacture were oftheir own 
and Spanish wool, and no other. 

The Portuguese prohibited all manufactures coming in competition 
with their own, but in 1703 the British minister, Mr. Methman, induced 
her to enter into a treaty, called by his name, which stipulated that 
she should never prohibit British woolen manufactures, provided port 
wines were admitted into Great Britain at two-thirds of the duty paid 
on those of France. They were made to believe not only that a mar- 
ket was secured for their wines, but that they would buy their cloths 
at reduced prices. 

Adam Smith had not then written, but they learned without him to 
‘buy where goods could be had cheapest.” The English publication 
quoted adds: 

During the.twenty years of prohibition the Portuguese succeeded so well in 
their woolen manufactures that we brought hence no gold or silver, but after 
taking off that prohibition we brought away so much of their silver as to leave 
them very little, and then we began to bring away their gold. 

England learned the lesson taught by her success in Portugal better 
than we; at least she better profits by the example. - She fills our com- 
mercial centers with Methmans and our colleges with professors, who 
teach shrewdness under the name of his most successful scholar. 
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Thousands of honest, patriotic men here are beguiled into the belief 
that we buy where we can buy cheapest ab foreign mills, even if we 
Tose all the benefits through the loss.of employment to the laboring 
pouen and have nothing left wherewith to purchase at any price. 

ut where can we buy cheaper than in the market which gives us ail 
employmegt at fair wages? 

t is interesting and instructive to read the debates in Congress dur- 
ing the protracted struggle for complete independence, from the days 
of colonial rule to this year of 1888. The same objections, the same 
misstatements, the same arguments, playing off the supposed interests 
of one section against the other, the prejudices of one people against 
the other, the jealousies of workmen against employers, the same inter- 
ference with the finances year after year, and all springing from the 
same stubborn determination of our English cousins to recover control 
of our American markets and enjoy the profits under English vines 
and fig-trees. 

Pennsylvania, with her vast area of coal and inexhaustible beds of 
iron mo early became a manufacturing State. The only available 
mines of anthracite coal, the purest known in the world, lie within her 
borders. With an intelligent, moral, and industrious population as 
a manufacturing community, we have always been foremost amongst 
the advocates of protection to American industries. 

In the name of that great Commonwealth I protest against the pas- 
sage of this bill. It will destroy our industries, impoverish our farm- 
ers, and degrade our labor. 

It is not American. æ 

Representatives of a mighty people, I appeal to you by every sacred 
memory in the past, by every hope for a glorious future of our beloved 
country, show yourselves great enough to appreciate the blessings of 
our American institutions, wise enough to legislate for the happiness, 
prosperity, and glory of the American people, patriotic enough to 
stand by the independence, the dignity, the honor, and the homes of 
American workmen. 

This is not a question in which one State is interested above another 
State. It is the United States against all the world. 

Come what will, Iam forthe Union and protection to American trade 
and labor. [Applause.] 


Statement of the quantity, value, rate of and amount of tluty received from 
steel railway bars im, and Jor consumption in the United 
States for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1880, 1881, 1882, and 1883. 


heaviest on the labor class—by its duties on the necessaries of daily life, 
on food, clothing, home and business comforts—so that we may chea: 
the cost of living and not hamper the industries in mere aid of capital 
where the fair and just discriminations may be made; says, in effect, 
as in the Democratic declaration of a political independence that was 
adopted at Chicago when Mr, Cleveland was well and successfully 
named for the Presidency. 

Said the Republicans in a convention that was not as successful in 
thenamingof a President, but that did declare forsome reduction of Fed- 
eral revenue taxation, but as read in the declaration itselfi—their plat- 
form, and as construed by all their leaders and doctrinaires—it is for 
such reduction, not commencing at the door of or on the line of the 
customs on importations, but with the internal-revenue tax-gatherer. 
Free whisky and liberated tobacco is in the air as the panacea for the 
threatened further conjestion of the financial health of the Union. 

I speak by the card when I say that the leaders of that whilom great 
party, that borrowed its name of Republican from the original Demo- 
cratic idea that organized parties and political associations for national 
ends and patriotic purposes, are committed to the abolition of the in- 
ternal-revenue taxation in lieu of any general attack on the customs, 
for that would interfere with their pets, 

THE OVERGROWN INFANTS. 
Thatare continually astonishing their political teachers—apt pupils of 
crafty masters, with their more than Oliver Twist simplicity ‘‘ of ask- 
ing for more ’’—protection. 

Here is the significant and no uncertain sound thatcomes from these 
same leaders. Let us look at only two illustrious samples and they 
will well and fully average up and answer for the party in which they 
are trusted leaders and possible Presidents (for candidacy only), to the 
point that the Republican party are in fact hostile to any substantial 
tariff reform; consider the subtle utterances of Senator SHERMAN at 
the Home Market Club gathering in well-protected Boston, State of 
Massachusetts: 


The tariff ought to be carefully revised with a view to correctany irregulari- 
ties or incongruities that have grown out of the changes of value since the pas- 
sage of the act of 1883. 


So far we observe, as the fact is, that the Senator is still wedded to 
the principles of that same tariff revision of 1883, that, it is claimed, is 
one of the many pernicious acts of tariff legislation that has caused the 
popular rising of the masses to demand its substantial repeal. So far 
as SHERMAN can speak for the Republican party, and who doubts his 
commission to that high place of heir-apparent, the anxious I am to 
be your candidate, since that bleak day in January when from across 
the sea came not our American poet Poe’s, 


A wind came out of the sea by night 
Killing and chilling my Annibel Taa: 


but a most chil-blain kind of an air that rang 
Our Jamie on the stormy sea 

of doubt and uncertainty, and therefore wisely declines, ‘‘ Your can- 
didate I can not be,” alas ! has been said before by as illustrious a poli- 
tician, gone, but never forgotten; no, never, while a Democratic memory 
remains of that good man and elevated statesman, Horatio Seymour. 
Blaine’s declination may also be writ in water; as it comes to them 
across a waste of that same unstable material. Circumstances may 
change declinations. But to return to the ‘‘ Barkis that is willin.”’ 
Speak again, JOHN SHERMAN: f 

Every imported article that does not compete with our domestic industry, and 
as greenies to the comfort and wants of our people should be placed on the free- 


Railway bars or rails, wholly of steel. 
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Hon. E. S. OSBORNE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Statement showing the imports entered for consumption in the United States 
of railway bars of steel, or in part of steel, during the ten months ending 
October 31, 1887. Ah, there, the wise and super-subtle Ohioan knows, as he has de- 

clared by his legislative acts, that the great list of over four thousand 

articles listed and taxed at the seatof the customs is held by him and 
his political brethren to compete with our domestic industries, so there 
is small help for the tax-payer here. Let us follow théir leader to his 


tariff climax. 


Months. Tons, 
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a e pea lsc tr ne ean A OnE am re ey 
= Ah, there, again, most grave and reverend Senator, you should also 
2,755 have given, as I do now, the sotto voce of the distinguished speaker, 
5,294 namely: 

Seas And I know that will make a mighty small free-list, 

10, 255 So much for the main premise, that the Republican leaders do not 
23, 428 intend any substantial 


RELIEF OF THE CUSTOMS BURDEN. 
Now for the minor key that they would strike to appear to keep the 
word of promise in the hope of a reduced surplus, while breaking it con- 
stantly to the ear and eye of the reader and searcher fora remedial stat- 
ute. They will favor a repeal of all the internal-revenue laws, take 
the tax off whisky and tobacco, because by so doing they expect to pre- 
vent such a revision of the tariff asis now demanded by the great mass 
of tax-payers in these United States. 

Our internal-revenue receipts are approaching $120,000,000 per an- 
num. If that amount is struck from the revenues of the Government 
it will be as much, if not more, than will be asked for. The ordinary 
and necessary expenses of the Government must be met, and these now 
and for many years to come will include the interest on the public debt 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, BUREAU or STATISTICS, December 20, 1887. + 
F. S 
MEE G Eiei 

Mr. HUDD. Mr. Chairman, itis said that both great political parties 
are pledged to revenue reform; that in the face of an annual surplus of 
$60,000, 000—over $1,000,000 a week, about $140,000 a day, over $5,800 
an hour, withdrawn and unnecessarily held from use and circulation 
among the people—neither of the contestants for political favors could 
well appear indifferent, so both were compelled to declare in some form 
on this seeming to become the paramount question of any political cam- 
puien We will reduce the burden of unnecessary taxes on the people 
y striking out as far as possible the custom-house duties, that press 
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and the pension-list. These two items now aggregate $123,000,000, a 
little more, it will be seen, than our internal-revenue tax collection for 
last year; but it must not be forgotten in this connection that we have 
what are called ‘‘miscellaneous receipts,’’ not derived from customs 
or internal revenue, that-annually amount to $35,000,000, that go to 
swell our national income, and so render the now proposed custom- 
house reduction possible and safe. 

In 1856-57 our expenses, exclusive of pensions and interest, were 
$64,700,000 and our customs receipts $62,800,000. In 1886-87 the 
same expenses were $193,000,000 and customs receipts $217,000,000. 
In 1857 our population was about 30,000,000 and in 1887 about 60,000,- 
000. In 1857 the value of our imports upon which duties were levied 
was $283,000,000; in 1887 it was $458,000,000. During the last thirty 
years our population has doubled and our net ordinary expenses and 
customs receipts have more than trebled, while our imports have in- 
creased not 62 per cent. That our customs revenues have kept pace 
with our ordinary expenses is due to the high-tariff rate, which was 
47.07 per cent. in 1887, as against 22.45 per cent. in 1857. 

Let us now callto the witness stand another illustrious leader of the 
protection idea. We find in a speech delivered in the United States 
Senate, April 5, 1888, by Senator WILSON, of Iowa, ‘‘ the true inward- 
ness’’ of some of the friends of the people, and who are willing that 
they, the people, shall drink and smoke in peace, provided that they 
are content to eat less and be clothed according as they eat, sparingly. 

Let the witness be heard: : 

Mr. President, we are still confronted with an annual surplus revenue of about 
$60,000,000. Is there no way by which we may get rid of it, without disturbing 
our true industrial conditions? It seems to me there is a way which is both 
short and clear. We have one public tax the gross yield per annum of which 
more than equals the reduction of revenue we are cailed on to make. The tax 


on intoxicating liquors is the one to which I refer. There is where I would 
make the reduction, 


Mr. KERR. I would ask the gentleman whether Senator Brown, 
of Georgia, does not occupy the same position? 
Mr. HUDD. There are no great general rules without some excep- 
tions. There may be some in the Senate. 
Now listen to the moral of this 
TALE OF A PROHIBITIONIST 


From the sometime, but not always, it is to be hoped, to be legally 
cursed with sumptuary and class legislation, State of lowa—but show- 
ing as clearly as can be shown by the course of events that the Repub- 
lican party are drifting, if not already on the shoals, where breaks the 
waves of fanaticism and prohibition, the revamped blue laws that of 
old times it is said that 


‘They fined the good man of a Monday 
For kissing of his wife on Sunday. 


Says this advocate for the coming idea, That will yet dominate the Re- 
publican party, and this, the sooner the people understand the better, 
for a healthful result. Continues the protection witness. 


Those who manufacture and deal in intoxicating liquors all seem to favor the 
preservation of this tax. Why is thisso? Persons do not often insist on the 
imposition of taxes on their business or property. The rule is quite to the con- 
trary, and the removal of a tax is hailed with great ion. Why should 
this case be so different fromall others? Is it not because of the hope these per- 
sons have that the reduction of revenue in other directions would result in so 
firmly imbedding the business of making and epg, rocana liquors in our 
revenue system that it could never be ? This is the position it occu- 
pies in the revenue system of Great Britain, and who ever hears ofa proposition 
on the part of that government to reduce the taxes on intoxicating liquors? 
Every other business and interest in the kingdom has been, unconsciously it 
may be, madeinto an obstructive force toany reduction of the taxes on intox- 
icating liquors, 

The proportion of revenue which Great Britain derives from tesar enny fad 
uorsamounts to something more than one-fourth of the gross revenue of the king- 
dom, and it has come to be re ed as a fixed and Dirigo part of the sys- 
tem. A chancellor of the exchequer would assoon of intefering with the 
Crown itselfas with the liquortaxes. Norhas this economic condition been with- 
out its effect on the purposes and habits of that ple. The purpoais all tend 
to maintain the traffic and the tax, and steadily but surely the habit of use has 
ona and the volume of consumption increased, A knowledge of these facts, 

oubtless, has induced the manufacturers of, and dealers in, intoxicating liquors 
in this country to take the stand they have of opposition to any interference with 
the internal-revenue taxesimposed on them, This fact of itself ought to arrest 
our attention and enforce most patient and thorough consideration of the sub- 
ject. We are brought face to face with the most malign sagt eam human 
society. It is the oneandonly thing with which local communities, States, and 
the nation have to contend, that su inates every other interest to the pro- 
motion ofits own ends. It hasno ion, no morals, no politics, except such 
as it can debase to its own p has nothing in common with any of 
those elements and conditions that are essential to the prosperity and happi- 
ness of a people. Shall wegive to it the enduring support by making it a neces- 
sary presence in our revenue system? This question is upon us now. We can 
not avoid it if we would. 

In our consideration of this question we can afford for a time to omit thesen- 
timentalities which crowd upon the mind at every mention of it. Asa question 
affecting our economies and politics itis bad enough, Itcostsourpeoplenearly 
$900,000,000 per year. This fact alone is a great economic disturber, for this vast 
expenditure is never accompanied by any counteracting good. It involves 
those habits of wastefulness which prevent the uisition of homes and com- 
forts by tens of thousands of our people who n both and who could have 
them but for this enemy of correct its and proper economies. It is the un- 
compromising enemy of the best type of manh. and citizenship. Whatever 
rl pasa can be said of it, if such eer f there be, can be offset by a multitude of 
hig -. It “or no conscience to stay its movements, no matter what calamity 

ey porten 


Can there be any mistake in the portents of these utterances from a 
leader of the Republican party? Let every man in our broad land that 
loves personal li istinguished from the issues that have led 
such Republican Maine, Iowa, Kansas, etc., to pass, in the 


berty, as 
States as 


opinion of many, the domain of fair, honest personal-liberty rights of 
the citizen, in the unwise and tyrannical invasion of those sacred rights 
that read in our Magna Charta, born of the best blood and precious 
lives of the patriots and heroes of 1776, the decree that was written on 
more than constitutional tablets of stone in the glorious results of the 
acts of the men who truly lived in the days that tried men’s souls, and 
for all time to admire and be blessed thereby, and that declares: 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
soa bk potato, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States 

How puerile, how simple, when we reflect that for the purposes they 
claim that the 

ABOLITION OF THE LIQUOR TAX 

Will aid in the suppression of the sale, manufacture, and use of ardent 
spirits, wines, and beer, when the imposition of the Federal tax gives no 
license for such manufacture, sale, or use, but that the whole question 
now legally and constitutionally belongs to the States, that they may 
prohibit or permit, that all that the Federal tax does is to add to the 
price of the manufactured or imported beveraged article, and that their 
repeal, so fur as its practical eflect, is to make the liquors they decry 
as the source of so much evil, more easy of use, in that they will cheapen 
the beverages and make it the drink of the poor man rather than the 
luxury of the rich one. Let no man be deceived by these false proph- 
ets that masquerade in the too scant skin of the moral shepherds, a 
sentimental wardrobe that can not fail to show the real purpose: to 
graft a thorn of sumptuaryism on the Federal tree. 

I would do justice to a few gentlemen, who, while claiming to be 
members of the Republican party, yet are now willing to join hands 
with the almost unanimous body of Democrats, who have placed their 
shoulders against the car of tariff reform with a purpose to propel it 
to a final end on the road of a material and perceptible reduction of all 
burdensome imposts. Notable in this connection are the utterances 
of Hon. KNUTE NELSON, of Minnesota, in his able speech of March 29, 
1888, delivered in the House of Representatives, and who, it is be- 
lieved, but voices the growing sentiment of the great Northwest—a 
voice that it may be well for the Eastern and Middle States of this 
Union to respect as well as listen to; for that part of this land that 
grows its bread has no uncertain crop of men either that would fain 
come to the markets of the world with their products for lawful ex- 
changes without profit-destroying tariff tribute, and which West will 
applaud to the echo the fine peroration of Representative NELSON, 
namely: ` 

Worthier, better, and A ines it seems to my mind would it be to give our peo- 
ple, the toiling masses, eaper food, cheaper fuel, hep clothing, and cheaper 
shelter, cheaper because released from the heavy and unnecessary burden of 
high-tariff taxes. I will put free sugar, free coal, free salt, and free lumber 
against free whisky and free tobacco under all circumstances, and so will the 
great mass of the erican people, e 

We have looked upon the Republican picture, now let us look for a 
moment at the other side; and where can we better look to find the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth of this political con- 


troversy than in the 
MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Of the United States communicated to the two Houses of Congress at 
the beginning of the first session of the Fiftieth Congress, a message 
that shall stand for clearness of its ideas, terseness of its language, and 
appropriateness as to time, place, and extent of its utterances as the 
model declaration of the First Democrat in the land? For we recog- 
nize in Grover Cleveland, for the time being, at least, that he stands 
not only as the executive head of a great nation, but also the trusted 
exponent after that long interregnum of the Democratic idea of Govern- 
ment—‘‘ the greatest good to the greatest number.” Says that mes- 
sage: 

The difficulty attending a wise and fair revision of our tariff laws is not un- 
derestimated. It will require on the part of the Congress great labor and care, 
and especially a broad and national! contemplation of the subject, and a patriotic 
disregard of such local and selfish claims as are unreasonable and reckless of the 
welfare of the entire country. 

Under our present laws more than four thousand articles are subject to duty. 

y of these do not in any way compete with our own manu! and 
many are hardly worth attention i of reyenue. A considerable reduc- 
tion can be made in the aggregate by adding them to thefree-list. The taxation 
of luxuries presents no features of hardship; but the necessaries of life used and 
consumed by all the people, the duty upon which adds to the cost of living in 
every home, should be greatly cheapened. 

The radical reduction of the duties imposed upon raw material used in manu- 
factures, or its free importation, is of course an important factor in any effort 
to reduce the price of these necessaries; it would not only relieve them from the 
increased cost caused by the tariff on such material, but the manufactured pro- 
duct being thus cheapened, that part of the tariff now laid upon such product 
asa compensation to our manufactures for the present price of raw m 
could be accordingly modified. Such reduction, or free importation, would 
serve beside to largely reduce the revenue. 

It is not apparent how such s change can have any injurious effect upon our 
manw On the contrary, it would appear to give them a better chance 
in foreign markets with the manufacturers of other countries, who cheapen 
their wares by free material. Thus our people might have the opportunity of 
extending their sales beyond tlie limits of home consumption, saving them from 
the depression, interruption in business, and loss caused by a glutted domestic 
y labor, with its 


* * e * 


The simple and plain duty which we owe the is to reduce taxation to 
th of an economical operation of the Government, and to 


© necessary expenses 
restore to the business of the country the money which we hold inthe Treasury 


market, and affording their employés more certain and st 
resulting quiet and contentment. 
* * * 
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through the perversion of governmental powers, These things can and should 
be done with safety to all our industries, without danger to the z seg for 
remunerative labor which our workingmen need, and with benefit to them and 
all our people, by cheapening their means of subsistence and increasing the 
measure of their comforts. 

Sir, to 


THE WESTERN FARMER, 


Whose land is burdened to Eastern capitalists by mortgages, in favor of 
men who have grown rich by taxing that farmer’s plow, his shovel, his 
rake, all of his agricultural implements, as well as his clothes, the cov- 
ering of his bed at night, the lumber in his house, his barn, his fences, 
the nails that hold them together, the shoes upon his horses’ feet, the 
tin pail in which he milks his cows, in fact, every necessary used upon 
his farm, in his house, and of comfort to himself, his wife and children, 
theallies of protection, whether hailing from New England or the iron 
or coal fields of Pennsylvania, offer at this juncture of public affairs to 
reduce the tax on whisky and make free trade of tobacco. This is the 
cup of consolation that is now proffered to the American farmer. The 
distich that was sung some years ago was not all poetry, but contains 
considerable facts that read: 

Taxed on the coffin, taxed on the crib, 

On the old man’s shroud, and the young babe’s bib; 

To fatten the bigot and pamper the knave 

We are taxed from the cradle plump into the grave. 

Thus has it been and is now that the real labor element of our land, 
the farmers, have been and are taxed on everyhand. Lookat this list 
of necessaries: Blankets taxed 70 per cent.; salt in bulk, 83 per cent. ; 
common window-glass, 80 per cent.; wire rods for fences, 41 per cent. ; 
saltpeter, 111 per cent.; woolen shawls, 88} per cent. Contrast these 
few items only with the mockery ofthe tax on the luxury of the few: 
Diamonds and other precious stones, 10 per cent.; furs, 20 per cent. ; 
jewelry of all kinds, 25 per cent.; still wine in bottles, 20 per cent. 
-Do not these two lists carry their own comments? 

And so, it comes to pass, my friend Farmer Goodman, your very good 
wile is desirous of purchasing for every-day use, as well as for a winter’s 
day comfort, a woolen shawl. Mr. Republican, protection salesman, 
says, ‘‘ Yes, marm; butitis 86 cents tax on the dollar, $4.50 for the shawl 
untaxed, $8.37 with the tax on.’”’ Now enters Mrs. Purseproud, the 
banker’s wife, to purchase a seal-skin saque and she is politely told that 
she will be only tolled 20 cents ona dollar or 68 cents less than the farm- 
er’s wife on her woolen shawl. If the banker’s wife may also desire 
silk stockings she may have them, under the law, 25 cents less tax 
than the farmer’s wife who may desire to purchase worsted or woolen 
stockings. 

Why, the very medicine for the family when sick is put under con- 
tribution for the good of the party that is now seeking to return to 
power by the 

DELUSIVE CRY OF ON 

To American manufacturers and much good to American laborers; so 
the drugs and compounds that are to minister to the ills that flesh is 
heir to are most outrageously taxed. Castor-oil only carries 110 per 
cent. and Epsom salts 30 per cent., and the rest of the needfal drugs 
and restorative simples in the same unjust proportion; and as I haye 
already intimated, the capitalists or money kings, the favorites of for- 
tune that can check on the banks, on the credulity as well as on the 
indulgence of the law-makers, may have their pearls, their diamonds, 
in fact all the precious stones to wear and the foreign cham e to 
drink, the adornments, as well as the gratification of the gilded clique, 
at an average of 10 per cent., together with other kinds and degrees of 
the ornamental that are classed as jewelry articles at 27 per cent., and 
other apparel luxuries on a still smaller scale; while of the so-called 
coarser goods, or still more necessary articles of use and necessity for 
the laboring man and his family, all bear an average of 40 per cent. 
above the purchases of the luxurious few; still by the edict of the law, 
and at the behest of the Republican party, this burden of taxation is 
put on the laborious many for the benefit of the wealthy few. 

Here is an apt illustration that came to my notice the other day, 
and is the idea of a farmer, communicated to one of the public journals, 
so apropos to the subject we are discussing that I shall make no apology 
in borrowing it for and as part of my remarks at this point of the ar- 


_—gument: 


the farmers do, and get for $8.75 the same flannel that is retailed abroad at $3.60. 
be $10 here 


Ata recent session of the National Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, held at Lansing, State of Michigan, the master of that national 
tion, in his annual address, uses the following language, and 

he, it would seem from his position as a representative farmer, is com- 
petent tospeak for the class he represents, namely, the American farmer: 
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APRIL 26, 
CONDITION OF AMERICAN FARMERS, 

Ananomalous condition confronts the American farmers. Producing as they 
do immense crops which constitute the greater part of the wealth of the coun- 
try, they ought to be prosperous, and they would be if the wealth they produced 
were properly distributed, The fact that they are not is evidence of great wrong | 
and injustice. Whatis the matter? By what means are farmers deprived ot 
the rewards of their labors? Disguise the fact as you may, cover it up with 
sophistry and ingenious technicalities, apologize for it by pleading for other in- 
dustries and the necessity for internal improvements, etc., still the fact will re- 
main that through class legislation other interests in the distribution of the’ 
wealth of the land are enabled to absorb an undue and unjust amount of the 
dese of the farmers, Every otherimportant interest in the land is protected 

y helpful legislation, while farmers are discriminated against in trade, travel, , 
andtaxes, The products of their farms are priced for them by others,as also 
the articles consumed by them. f 

So studiously prepared and well arranged is this legislation that it is quite 
dificult to trace it up and show just how it operates to sap the prosperity of 
farmers. One saysthe farmers are not prosperous because railroads are allowed 
to charge “ all the article will bear.” Another says it is because farmers arere- 

uired to pay more than their just share of the State and county taxes. One| 
thinks it is due to the financial policy of the Government. Another thinks it 
is due to the protection given to our manufactures, Some think itis due to over-- 
production, while others attribute it toa want of diversity in agricultural pro-; 
ductions, etc. Now, if there is any truth in any or all of these reasons, it cer- 
tainly is the fault of the farmers, as they have the power in theirown hands to 
correct any of the alleged grievances, whether they be in the management of 
the Government or in the management of their farms. Ifthe Government has 
failed to give equal protection to our industry we should not complain, nor should 
we attempt reform by making demands through resolutions on paper; but we 
should use the power now in our hands and practice what we have been preach- 
ing for the last twenty-one years, and elect with our ballots Representatives 
who will legislate in the interest of agriculture and not against it. 


Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin 
allow me a question ? ; 

Mr. HUDD. Ido not want you to take up too much of my time. 
I have some good things of my own that I still want to get in. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. This is an excellent sandwich to place 
between your remarks. Does the gentleman claim that the meet- 
ing of the National Grange at Lansing, Mich., by resolution or other- 
wise, in any way, shape, or manner condemned the protective idea in 
vogue in this country forthe last twenty years and more, or that it rec- 
ommended free trade or anything that was like squinting towards free 
trade? I was present myself. 

Mr. HUDD. My understanding is that there was a full declaration 
on the question of the hardship growing out of high tariff. If the gen- 
tleman asks me whether they proclaimed free trade I do not under- 
stand that they did, or that we do, or anything like it. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. When you admit wool free, is not that 
free trade in wool? How many things are required to make youa free- 
trader? Are you not a free-trader to that extent? 

Mr. HUDD. Sir, what do the farms of the United States produce? 
What wealth should be in the hands of the American farmers? 

The census of 1880 is one source for us to consult to find the valu- 
able information that exhibits this sum of facts. Our farms then 
yielded 1,754,861,535 bushels of Indian and other corn; 459,479,505 
bushels of wheat; 407,858,999 bushels of oats; 44,113,495 bushels of 
barley; 19,113,495 bushels of rye; 11,817,327 bushels of buckwheat; 
35,205,712 tons of hay; 26,546,378 pounds of hops; 110,131,373 pounds 
of rice; 169,458,539 bushels of potatoes; 5,737,257 bales of cotton. 

We also find, from the same source and for the same period, that we 
had of working oxen, 993,841; of milch cows, 12,443,120; other cattle, 
22,488,550; that we had made 777,250,287 pounds of butter, 27,272,- 
489 pounds of cheese, and of whose values unprotected labor was nearly 
the entire percentage of such production. 

The devout Mohamedan looking towards his East, the Mecca of his 
faith, cries ‘‘God is greatand Mohamet is his prophet.” ‘The devoted 
if notas devout Republican leader looks towards his East, the so largely 
protected seaboard States and prays—some people are so critical as to 
spell it with an ‘‘e’? and make it look like prey—in that same connec- 
tion, ‘‘ We are the G. O. P.—the grand old party, and protection is our 
prophet ’’—and that, too, may be spelt short, like profit on the capi- 
talist’s side of the nation’s bookkeeping, and practically is. The stale 
pretense is, and no high-tariff speech is complete without it therein, | 
that we favor this system of taxation of importations in the interests of 
the laboring men. Protecting the home industry that our laborers 
may thrive—they have rung this ad nauseam in the ear of a long-suf- ' 
fering people until some have actually come to believe it; for however | 
well the real facts are known to the leaders, the masses of their party ; 
are honest and mean to do right. The Ananias and Sapphira Club is, 
of leaders, not followers, among our Republican friends. ; 

You would continue the high-tariff rates in the interest of labor? 
When the Jaws you dared enact and that you now cunningly attempt 
to defend, straining every nerve to maintain, is the dastard’s blow at 
that labor you profane in every pulse of your high-tariff hands that 
have for a quarter of acentury clutched at the throat of real labor— 
political highwaymen that demanded their money and did take the: 
industrial life of millions of those same workmen you seek to win to. 
your rescue in this impending political revolution. 


IS LABOR PROTECTED? 

Just look at the list of laborers in the United States of North Amer-: 
ica who are to be protected by Sherman & Co., an old firm, and nota 
new invoice since the first goods were put on the shelves, slight reduc- 
tion in prices of some of the dress-goods and a few necessaries, just 


1888. 
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t> keep trade at the old stand. I borrow some of these figures and lan- 
guage that follow from a reliable source: 

The census of 1880 gives the following official and interesting returns of the 
number of people occupied in pursuing a gainful occupation. The total number 
was 17,392,099. ‘The division was as follows: 


Engaged in agriculture.... 7, 670, 493 
Professional and personal 4,074, 238 
Trade and transportation........ sates 1, 810, 256 
Manufacturing, mechanical, and MIniDg..........eeseessssrsseurtrsssersreriessnense 3,837, 112 

FO SRE essea sayora angaso sex n Ea EAS A rene e Reg Ia ah UE 17,392,099 

But the actual number employed in manufacturing was: 

Males above sixteen years Old... ccc cis sess sence isses sisses A 2, 025, 35 
Females above fifieen years old 631, 039 
n E A EEES E 181,921 

FOT sex sicseasccsensesseciasners Laii scvbeews edouseso dune hvoass sraa toves tp ioa sores 2, 738, 895 


Now, these 2,738,895 are the actual army, officered and marshaled by protec- 
tion,to whom the whole population has to pay tribute in the shape of tariff 
taxes? When we look at this thing calmly we may well subscribe to the saga- 
city of Mr. Bright, who in one sentence defines the whole situation by describ- 
ing the protectionists as an organized army, and the bulk of the population as 
a‘ mob" of consumers, 

What do these figures show ; what lessons may be read and not sus- 
tain the gospel for protection, either ? : 

First. There are six times more persons not engaged in the labor that 
it isclaimed high tariff will protect, viz, the manufacturing class, than 
there is in the to-be-cared-for. ‘Then these few are to be protected at 
the expense of the many. 

Second. There are three times more engaged in farming than in man- 
ufacturing. It is safe to say that now, nearly eight years since that 
countof 1880 was made, the farmers of the United States of North Amer- 
ica number not less than 8,000,000 of men, and it is capable of demon- 
stration to any one not a candidate for some favor, or in the pay of the 
high-tariff crowd, that the American farmer has no perceptible protec- 
tion from the present tariff laws. : 

Third. That the protected ones in a grand total of 60,000,000 are not 
to exceed 2,738,895 ; all are worthy and deserving laborers, but not to 
be specially favored at the expense of more than 70 per cent. of their 
overtaxed fellow citizens, 

Fourth. It is not true that even this fraction of the laborers are pro- 
tected or that the boasted system does in fact protect American labor. 
There have been strikes, lockouts, boycotts, and losses without possi- 
ble accurate numeration within the past ten years among the so-called 
labor-protected class. It has been roughly estimated that the money 

_ losses alone to these wage-earners in the past twenty-four months alone 
amount to over $20,000,000, in the face of this tariff that is to protect 
labor, and yet this enormous waste goes on. 

Per contra, the Republican tariff on steel rails and steel, according 
to an undoubted authority, has made the income of one man in Penn- 
sylvania $5,000 a day and the sweet plum of $20,000,000 for the year’s 
profit likely to drop info the side pockets of that labor benefactor, the 
owner of the plant; that which the protected workmen were compelled 
to drop, the liberal boss found. 

Protection to American industries? What a painful farce is here at- 
tempted to be acted. In one issue of a weekly sheet purporting to be 
in the interests of the American Iron and Steel Association, a journal 
edited with consummate ability for its side of the question, the Bulle- 
tin, published at Philadelphia, and ina late issue of the 11th of April, 
1888, we shall find these significant items, that every to be protected 
laborer in these United States should clip out and paste in his hat for 
ready reference when the Republican high tariff for the protection of 
labor is under discussion: 

ITEM ONE. 

The managers of the Reading Iron Works, at Reading, Pa., have effected a 
settlement with their employés iy which the latter agree to accept 7} per cent. 
reduction in wages. Work will thus be given to 1,000 men who have been idie 
several months owing to the dullness of trade. 

ITEM TWO. 
Vesta Furnace,3 miles west of Columbia, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
shut down last week, and a large number of men are thus thrown out of em- 
loyment. The cause of the shut-down is due to a strike at the Columbia Roll- 
fea Mill,which consumes the iron made by the furnace, 
ITEM THREE. 

The Elba Iron and Bolt Company, limited, and the Continental Tube Com- 
pany, both of Pittsburgh, aiapendex payment on April 7, Their liabilities are 
reported at $527,000, their assets at $1,000,000. An extension will be for. 
The mills, when in fall operation, employ 900 men. Depression in the pipe 
trade and labor troubles, which compelled the closing of the mills for nearly 
four months, are said to have caused the embarrassment, 

ITEM FOUR. 

As the result of a conference between the Knights of Labor and the officials 
of the North Chicago Rolling Mill Company, the men at the Milwaukee mills 
on the 6th instant agreed to a reduction of 10 per cent. in wages. 

ITEM FIVE. 

The two rolling mills at Hollidaysburgh, Pa.,and the rolling mill of the Port- 
age Iron Ponnan at Duncansville, closed down on the 5th instant. The em- 
ployés, about 600 in all, demanded the Pittsburgh scale of prices, and the own- 
ers refused to grant the demand. 

ITEM SIX. 

The Glendon Iron Company, at Easton, Pa.,on April 7 discharged all its men 
except those employed at one furnace, and put board roofs on all its idle fur- 
naces, 

ITEM SEVEN, 
and a sop for those who declare for duties on lumber and manufactured woods, 

The Boston Commercial Bulletin says that at a secret meeting in that city on 
March 28, a combination was formed which includes nearly all the la: sash 
and blind manufacturers in New England, New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 


sylvania. [bt will cover abott 75 per cent. of the goods annually turned out in 
those districts. Prices will be advanced about 10 per cent., but the scheme will 
not go into effect until after the spring träde begins. Production will also be 
regulated. Each establishment pays a certain sum of money into the pool and 
pays a forfeit if the rules of the combination are broken. 


Here it will be well to say a word as to 
THE TAX ON LUMBER, 
Why should not lumber be placed on the free-list? Or rather it should 
be preceded by the question, why was it at a late date of our tariff his- 
tory put into the customs list at $2 per thousand? 

lt can not be claimed that lumbering, the cutting of logs and their 
manufacture into the various grades of commercial lumber, was in any 
sense an infant industry. The fathers of the Republic are sometimes 
evoked as inaugurating the system in behalf of the then struggling en- 
terprises; did not recognize a weakling in logs or lumber; that was re- 
served for the wisdom of a later generation, and at the instigation of 
the owners of plants that had grown to giant enterprises withont the 
mills of tribute that lay in each cent of imposts on that necessary pro- 
duction, the lumber of commerce. The idea was in the avarice of the 
men already rich, but, like all other men of wealth, still anxious to in- 
crease their hoards. The tariff-makers that first imposed $2 per thou- 
sand on lumber were not petitioned by any body of farmers, or any num- 
ber of other laborers; not a man that was an employé merely, asked for 
that protection; but it was at the instance of the mill and forest owners 
who saw that in the scramble for some governmental gratuities abso- 
lately attendant on any plan of revenue through custom duties, they 
might as well be in the pool as the iron, steel, coal, or other needful 
products, and in this case they knew it was ‘‘all grist for their mills,” 

Wisconsin, that I have the honor to represent in part on this floor, 
is, or has been, one among the three great lumber-producing States of 
this Union, namely, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota; and I say 
boldly and knowingly, now here in my place, that Wisconsin as a State, 
nor the people thereof, has received the slightest benefit from the 
tax on foreign lumber, but has always and from the first been subject 
to a direct loss to the amount of that tax at least, and more, from the 
consequences flowing therefrom; and aside from the men who are owners 
of the mills and the forests in that State, not a corporal’s guard would 
have favored the imposition of that tax in the commencement, or will 
regret its passing to the free-list now. 

Afraid of Canada lumber coming in and destroying the industry in 
Wisconsin? and I use my own State only as an illustration, applicable 
in the main to all the other States that produce lumber. 

Howstandstherecord for Wisconsin? Thirty-five yearsago pine lands 
were sold, or rather given away, by the Government to a few men or cor- 

rations at a dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, and stumpage could 

purchased at 50 cents and a dollar per thousand; so that now almost 
the entire valuable pine lands are owned or controlled by less than forty 
men or corporations; stumpage and its equivalent acreage now held 
at $5 to $8 per thousand, or $75 an acre; the men who have labored, 
the workman in the woods and mills, and being not far from thirty 
thousand in number annually, their wages not materially varied from 
an average of $1 per day during all that time, while lumber was free 
under the reciprocity treaty with Canada, while it bore, if it bore any 
thing, the 20 per cent. ad valorem, after the abrogation of the said 
treaty, and then in all the remaining years $2 impost per thousand. 

But the forty men have all grown rich. While a quarter of that num- 
ber are millionaires to-day the thirty thousand laborers are still work- 
ingmen, gust as poor as when they slung the first ax to fell the first 
tree for commerce, while every consumer has paid his $2 per thousand 
tribute, and it has gone to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 
Now, if this is the present condition of affairs—and who can success- 
fully deny it?—then as long as all competition is successfully excluded 
the millmen, as it is familiar to call the great lumber firms that now 
control the prices of manufactured lumber in the West, will continue 
to keep the price at high-water mark. Open the door to that competi- 
tion and make a free market, that same kind of a market in which the 
farmer and the limited-in-means householder has to sell his products, 
then a reduction of prices to the consumer will follow; more houses 
will be built and they will cost less; less millionaires on the list, but 
more homes for men of moderate means, 

Sir, there are two paths opened for the march of political ideas, a 
right and a wrong road for national growth and individual prosperity, 
as we may view the means to attain the desired ends of a political vic- 
tory that shall crown the results for the best good of a whole people. 
Confronted with a large and growing surplus in our national Treas- 
ury, the vexed question is, or should be, what shall be done with the 
overplus, and what wise actshall intervene to prevent its farther growth? 
All admit that a revenue is needed; no government can be maintained 
without its aid. Taxation in some form for a revenue is the blood that 
fills the veins of a governmental polity. Without revenue we may well 
believe that governmental chaos has come and come to stay in national 
ruin as well as individual decay. From whom and out of what sources 


shall that needed revenue come? Every dollar levied upon persons or 
property not needed for the actual, wise, and economical administra- 
tion of the government is an unlawful impost and an unjust taking of 
and from the citizens of any nation. 

We have no longer the power to meet this question upon the thresh- 
old, It has now for a quarter of a century, or ever since the Repub- 


lican party came into control of the legislative and administrative offices 
of the land, been head, shoulders, arms, and whole body of that idea 


- that is now called the protection policy within the sanctuary of the 


nation, its very chambers of law and executive action. Not content 
with revenue enough to carry on the affairs of the nation in manner be- 
fitting so great and materially progressive a nation as the United States 
of North America now are, the Republican leaders, their great men of 
party affairs, declare that it must be the poticy of their administration, 
and they are about to ask the aid of the people to restore their leaders 
and their political ideas in governmental management, that is to say, 
in the matter of levying upon the industries of the land, and all taxes 
or the major percentage of the 
TAXES COME UPON THE LABOR OF THE LAND, 

for our land’s wealth is in fact in those arteries that run full of the 
enterprises, born of labor, and whose truest pulse is found in the sturdy 
wrists that scatter the seed, guide the plow, and harvest the breadstufis 
of the earth, that levying upon these the current expenses of the nation, 
not forgetting its pledges to ioners or creditors who shall have all 
that is nominated in the bond, they will go beyond the needs of each 
fiscal period and declare, we would raise prices upon the manufactured 
articles so that the manufacturer may have a motive to continue to 
manufacture at home. So they declare that they will subsidize a few 
enterprises. This is the story in brief, the Republican platform in fact. 

Thus they will collectasurplas, over and above the needs of the hour, 
and say it is good, for it is protection to American labor, which word 
“t protection ™ is to be like the shibboleth of charity and is to he used to 
cover a multitude of sins, both of omission and of commission. 

Sir, we are about to appear before a tribunal of the most extensive 
jurisdiction, namely, the constitutional electoral court of the United 
States of North America, a tribunal that has no parallel in all the past 
centuries of dead or living nations, as to extent of power that may be 
exercised by the ballot, that little piece of folded paper that declares the 
free man’s will, to cast out or build up the policy that shall rule the 
land and guide and guard its citizens for weal or woe. 

Progress, in all the essentials of national wealth, or poverty, in 


‘mental or material decay of its inhabitants. It was not a political 


economist that said in substance, Let me write the songs of a nation 
and I care not who writes its laws. I would rewrite the aphorism, 
and it should declare, Let me write the laws of a nation that shall 
enact the greatest good to the greatest number, and I know who will 
be the benefactor of that people, and so build wise, strong, and beaun- 
tiful enduring homes for the man of moderate means, and allow even 
of great fortunes rising on lawful foundations, and where capitalists 
are safe always, for that capital was not wrung from labor, but won by 
just acquisitions, in a land where it is to be, as it should be, ever the 
aspiration of the lowest citizen in name, place, or fortune to aspire to 
the highest post. So chaste ambition is ever a Democratic virtue. 
[Applause. ] 

During the delivery of the foregoing speech, the hour having expired, 

On motion of Mr. MILLS, by unanimous consent the time was ex- 
tended until Mr, Hupp had coneluded. 

Mr. MILLS. Task if any gentleman on the other side of the House 
proposes to continue the debate this afternoon? 

Mr. REED. The gentleman we.expected to proceed is not present. 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having fesumed 
the chair, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the Whole 
Honse on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation tothe 
collection of revenues, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. ENLOE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that they 
had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following titles; 
when the § er signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 1712) for the erection of a public building at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; 

A bill i R. 4357) to erect a public building at Allentown, Pa.; 

A bill (H. R. rrii, for the relief of George F. Chilton; 

A bill (H. R. 6453) granting a pension to George P, Stone; 

A bill (H. R. 7546) to amend sections 2595 and 2596 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and to provide a collector at the port of 
St. Paul, Minn., and for other p ; and 

A bill (H. R. 7715) for the relief of Georgia A. Stricklett. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, informed 
the House that the Senate had passed a joint resolution and bill of the 
following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 77) providing for a duplication of the compila- 
tion of the reports of the Senate and House of Representatives from 
1815 to 1877; and 

A bill (S. 2506) for the establishment of a light-house, fog signal, 
and day beacon in the vicinity of Goose Rocks, Fox Island Thorough- 
fare, Maine. 

The message also announced that the Senate had di to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
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two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1473) 
authorizing the President of the United States to arrange a conference 
for the purpose of promoting arbitration and encouraging reciprocal 
commercial relations between the United States of America and the 
Republics of Mexico, Central and South America, and the Empire of 
Brazil; insisted upon its amendments to the bill disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives; asked a further conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. FEREYE, Mr. DoLrH, and Mr, Brown as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the di ing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R., 1158) 
for the relief of Louis Jacobson. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution 
(H. Res. 83) accepting the invitation of the Republic of France to take 
part in an international exposition to be held in Paris in 1889. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEES APPOINTED, 


TheSPEAKERappointed as managers on the part of the House of the 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (S. 
393) for the relief of Frances Anne Pyne Ricketts Mr. CHIPMAN, Mr. 
LYNCH, and Mr. SAWYER. 

The SPEAKER also appointed as managers on the part of the House 
of the conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
bill (H. R. 1761) for the relief of the First National Bank of Portland, 
Oregon, for money advanced the Oregon Iron Works, the contractor in 
building the United States cutter Thomas Corwin, Mr. TAULBEE, Mr. 
Bices, and Mr. HERMANN. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MILLS. Imove that the House take a recess until 8 o’clock this 
evening. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves that the House 
take a recess until 8 o’clock, the evening session to be devoted to the 
transaction of business under the special order. 

The motion was to, and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 55 min- 
utes p. m,) the House took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION, 
The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 8 0’clock p. m. 
The House was called to order by Mr. MOMILLIN, who directed the 
Clerk to read the following communication: 


SpeAKER’s Room, Houser OF REPRESENTATIVES, April 26, 1888, 


The Hon. Bexroy McMuiit, of Tennessee, is designated to preside as 
Speaker pro tempore at this evening’s session of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN G. CARLISLE, Speaker. 


To Hon. JoHN B. CLARK, 
Clerk House of Representatives. 


TARIFF. 


Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for the further considera- 
tion of House bill 9051, known as the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the further consideration of the bill the title of which the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of revenue, 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, it is to be regretted that this ques- 
tion, so important and so varied in its operation, and so exclusively 
economic in its character, can not be considered separately and apart 
from other policies affecting the administration of the Government. It 
isto be the more regretted that local and special interests, often of trivial 
moment and limited extent, have combined to secure for themselves a 
too favorable consideration, thereby somewhat marring the symmetry 
of the bill and so far depriving it of that ap ce of fairness and jus- 
tice, as well to the consumer as to the producer, which is so necessary 
in order to secure the entire commendation of every one who sincerely 
desires that taxation should be reformed and reduced. 

But the bill points in the right direction, and, if enacted into law, 
will be so much gained in the effort which has been so long pending 
to give relief to the people from as an oppressive and unequal burden 
as has ever been imposed by a representative government in modern 
times. 

The course taken may not be altogether straightforward; butin time, 
I trust, every departure from correct principle and sound policy will 
be eliminated untila strictly revenue system shall be attained, resting 
securely upon the broad and just proposition that the necessaries of 
life—embraceing articles of general use—shall be relieved, so far as may 
be possible, from every public charge, and that all revenue demanded 
by an economical administration shall be so collected as to be oppresa- 
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ive to none and shall proceed from a duty upon such foreign products 
as are considered luxuries, whose use is limited to the wealthier classes. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, this as the correct theory of taxation, and 
when the taxing power is exerted in such a manner as to build up 
special industries, whether pertaining to commerce, or to manufact- 
ures, or to agriculture, to the detriment of those who may nat be di- 
rectly interested in such favored industries; or to promote the prosper- 
ity of particular classes at the expense of the great body of the people; 
or to accumulate in the Treasury a sum larger than may bọ neces- 
sary to defray the expenses of a service honestly, efficiently, and eco- 
nomically performed; then such exercise of power, though under the 
sanction of law, becomes oppressive, begets extravagance by those in- 
trusted with the disbursement of the public funds, induces corrupt 
practices in and about the balls of Congress, deadens the popular con- 
sciénce, and in the end, if persevered in, will convert our free institu- 
tions into a gilded despotism. 

To the people of the Old World the danger comes in the maintenance 
of large standing armies, eating up the substance which industry and 
economy accumulates and menacing liberal institutions; but to our- 
selves it comes in the guise of an unequal, an unjust, and a too heavy 
taxation, supplemented by the extravagant and corrupt distribution 
of the treasure so obtained. Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see if the 

resent financial condition of the Government be the result of a policy 
in strict accord with an impartial and a wise exercise of the power con- 
ferred upon Congress by the Constitution in the matter of taxation. 
And here there is no need of speculative inquiry or of abstract rea- 
soning. The facts and the figures are before us, and that, too, in the 
plainest and in the simplest form—so plain and so simple as to be en- 
tirely within the easy comprehension of the commonest understanding. 
With these data well understood, it will not be a difficult task to form 
a correct opinion as to the true condition of our monetary affairs. 

I have been furnished, Mr. Chairman, by the Treasury Department 
with a statement which I beg leave to read to the committee: 


Statement showing the net revenue accruing lo the Government from customs, 
internal revenue, and miscellaneous sources, together with the repayment 
of unexpended balances from July 1, 1887, to March 31, 1888; and also 
an estimate of the amount to be derived from the same sources during the 
months of April, May, and June, 1888. 


. Internal rey- | Miscellane- 
| Customs. enue, F ous. Total. 
From July 1, 1887, fies 
to March 31, 1888...($168, 159, 447.18 |$91, 513,987.36 $23,337, 204. 46 060, 699.00 
Estimated receipts 
for April, 1888........| 18,830,601.51 | 11, 248,885.57 | 2,518,174.06 | 32,597, 661.13 
Estimated receipts 
for May, 1838 ........ 18, 050,766.47 | 13,861, 639.16 | 2, 806,220.93 | 34,788, 626,56 
Estimated receipts 
for June, 1898........ 19,519, 770. 82 | 10, 644,887.88 | 3,544,966.42 | 33,709, 624. 62 
Total for twelve | | 
monthsending | 
June 30, 1888.....) 224, 570, 585. 48 airig 32, 316, 625. 86 | 384, 156, 611.31 


It will be seen from this statement that between the Ist day of July, 
1887, and the 3ist day of March, 18893, the total net receipts of the 
Government amounted to the sum of $283,060,699, and that for the 
remainder of the fiscal year such receipts are estimated to increase this 
amount by $101,095,912.31. If the estimated receipts should prove to 
be correct when the fiscal year ends—that is, on the 30th day of June 
next—there will have been paid into the Treasury during the preced- 
ing twelve months, from all sources, the sum of $384,156,611.31. 
Against this latter amount are to be charged the expenditures during 
the same period, as shown by another statement from the Treasury De- 
partment, which I also submit to the committee: 


Statement showing the expenditures of the Government from July 1, 1887, 
to March 31, 1888; the estimated expenditures for April, May, and June, 
1888; the available balance in the Tr y March 31, 1888, and the es- 
timated available balance for June 30, 1888. 

Expenditures from July 1, 1887, to March 31, 1888.. $244, 068, 137. 00 


Estimated expenditure for A , May, and June, 
1888 a nt : 64, 931, 863. 00 


sasresnseresseasreresseneesssrsreresserssseesssrerrsessssroreeeanert 


Total for twelve months ending June 30, 
ABBE sa sccicesecnnecwcenpesntscacogusvnoesssdvecencebeecesscie o .. 309, 000, 000.00 


= 
Available balance in the Treasury March 31, 1888 .......0.cessecsrnee $104, 573, 980, 34 


Add estimated receipts for— 
TET o T N T EE N NA 


Less estimated expenditure for April, May, 


and June ..........csscercen 64, 981, 863. 00 
36,164, 049, 31 
Estimated available balance June 30, 1888 ..........sss0sesseeeee 140, 737, 979. 65 


Deducting the expenditures from the receipts, we find that there will 
have been collected from the people, for public purposes, during the 
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fiscal year ending the 30th day of June, 1883, $75,156,611.31 more 
than was necessary to meet the demandsof theGovernment. But there 
was on the Sist day of last month an available balance, a portion of 
which came over from preceding years, of $104,573,930.34, and, if the 
estimated ree tg for April, May, and June, less the estimated ex- 


penditures for the same months be added, we should have in the Treas- 
ury on the 30th day of next June an available balance of $140,737,- 
79.65. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is the condition of the Treasury. Can anyone 

ing ordinary capacity fail to understand it? 

But it has been asked, and it will continue to be asked, upon whom 
does the accountability for this vast accumulation of public money 
properly rest? Which one of the two great political parties that are 
now striving for the mastery is justly chargeable with the imposition 
and continuance ot a rate of taxation resulting in the withdrawal 
from the people and from circulation already too much contracted, and 
without any necessity therefor, so enormous a quantity of the currency 
of the country ? 

There is not the slightest difficulty in fixing the responsibility. ‘The 
proceedingsof this House, as they appear of record, supply us with what- 
ever evidence may be necessary, and this record can not be contradicted. 
Itisabsolutely true. Four times has the Democratic side of this House, 
with a small defection from its ranks, attempted to reform and to re- 
duce the present tariff, and as often has the effort failed of successful 
issue. On two occasions the measures carefully framed and ably pre- 
sented were contemptuously rejected by the Republican side, aided by 
a very small minority of the Democrats; and on the other occasions the 
bills were even denied a consideration. 

It was within the power of the opponents of those measures to have 
amended them to their own liking, but this they would notdo. The 
present tarifflaw, with all ofits gross and palpable inequalities, with all 
of its criminal partiality for particular interests, and with its utter 
disregard for the general welfare of the country, and with the recog- 
nized certainty of its creating a large and highly-dangerous surplus in 
the Treasury, thereby engendering corruption, extravagance, and bad 
legislation of every kind, suited them best. 

They did not want nor would they have any change whatever in the 
existing law. Its operation, however oppressive upon the agricultural 
and laboring classes, was accomplishing the result which they most 
desired, a surplus to be uselessly and extravagantly expended. 

The appeal is now made to them for the filth time. Will it be dis- 
regarded as heretofore? Let them beware. 

Every demand of the tariff reformers has been, indeed, moderate. 
The language used is rather that of entreaty than of exaction.. If this 
Congress should altogether refuse to give the people relief from the tax- 
ation which is now pressing upon them so heavily and so unequally, 
the sixth presentation of a reform bill may be in a manner quite dif- 
ferent from the present, and the bill then presented may involve a total 
and a radical change in the system now in force, and may be supported 
by a majority so overwhelming as to render a compromise wholly un- 
necessary. 

Again, I say, let the opponents of reform beware. The whirlwind 
and the storm are not easily stayed. Destruction and devastation 
too often follow in their path. The popular mind is in a state of un- 
rest. The pernicious effects of an unjust, a partial, and a burdensome 
tariff are being seen and felt everywhere. It will be, indeed, well for 
those who have been so long and so enormously profiting from such 
legislation not to further provoke the suffering classes by resisting the 
moderate demands of this hour. The ballot is yet powerful to enforce 
the right and to redress the wrong, and through the ballot a change will 
come in the political complexion of the Congress, and with it measures 
which will remove from the statute-book every trace of class legislation 
and of individual advantage heretofore obtained through Congressional 
favoritism. : 

But the surplus is with us, and what are we to do with it? In an- 
swer to this question I unhesitatingly say that the policy should be to 
apply the present and all future balances, as fast as they may accrue 
and without one moment’s waste of time, to the payment of the bonded 
debt; and to this policy I would have the legislative and executive de- 
partments of the Government inflexibly adhere until the last bond be 
discharged and the last mortgage raised from the industries of the 
coun This was the policy of the fathers. It has been the great 
objective point of every administration prior to the civil war, when- 
ever there existed a national debt, however small. The policy has 
worked well in the past. It will work equally well now. 

Freedom from debt means a vast deal more than the relief of the 
it from the burden of its payment, great as that burden is. It 
will involve a policy as to the currency quite different from that which 
now obtains, relieving the country from the domination of Wall street 
and giving to individual energy, industry, and enterprise its free and 
natural play, without the meddlesome hindrance of governmental in- 
terference. 

The policy of the protectionists, however, if we may judge from what 
is transpiring in Congress, is quite different. These gentlemen as a 
rule, to which there are here and there a few exceptions, favor large 
appropriations. They delight to inaugurate grand schemes; they be- 
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lieve in a philanthropic government; there is nothing little about them; 
they love to declain: upon the greatness of the Government, its strength 
and its power. Rigid economy is not one of their faults. 

Very many of them are anxious to see the General Government more 
centralized than now, and in the construction of the Constitution they 
are extremely liberal. They would have the greatness of the Union 
manifested in stone and in marble upon every hill and mountain top 
and along every valley and stream throughout the country, forgetting 
that the greatest strength of any government is in the love and confi- 
dence of the people, and that its greatest wealth is in the prosperity 
and happiness of the individual citizen, without regard to his station 
in social life. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be interesting to inquire as to how this vast 
surplus has gotten into the Treasury and from what sources it has been 
drawn. 

We are told that of the $384,156,611.31 which is to be collected 
during this fiscal year, $224,570,585.48 comes as customs, $127,269,- 
399.97 as internal revenue, and $32,316,625.86 as miscellaneous. Ina 
word, it is derived almost entirely from taxation in various forms and 
imposed in different modes, and it is this taxation which is to be, in 
a great measure, affected by the pending bill. 

‘There can be, to my mind, no question as to which is the wiser policy; 
whether the present rate of taxation shall be maintained and the sur- 
plus, over and above ordinary and current expenditures, be applied 
to enterprises requiring heavy and long-continued appropriations, or 
whether the rate of taxation shall be so reduced as to prevent, if possi- 
ble, any farther accumulation of money inthe Treasury beyond what 
may be required to meet the wants of the Government, honestly and 
economically administered. 

The latter proposition needs but to be stated. Its entire correctness 
will be unhesitatingly accepted by every one not irrevocably committed 
to the protective policy, its folly and its wickedness. But let us ex- 
amine for a short time, Mr. Chairman, some of the most striking feat- 
ures of the present law regulating the duties on imports. 

An extensive acquaintance with the science of economics is not neces- 
sary to a clear comprehension of the vices which are not only inherent, 
but which are also apparent throughout the entire law, from the be- 
ginning to the end. Scarcely a single provision is exempt from just 
criticism. Itis wholly unclean. Everywhere in it can be readily seen 
clear and palpable violations of those great and fundamental principles 
which should underlie and support measures of this kind. 

The rank injustice of very many of its requirements is its chief char- 
acteristic. 

Its gross partiality toward certain classes is so marked as to be readily 
detected by the most superficial observer. 

But, sir, let us first read the law in the light of a debate which oc- 


curred in this House on the 10th day of June, 1868, The subject of | 


taxation wasunder discussion, during which the great principle which 
should be always observed by the Government in the imposition of 
taxes was clearly stated and distinctly announced. 

This debate is also important because of the distinguished charac- 
ters who were engaged in it. 

We find on page 3049, volume 67, of the Congressional Globe, the fol- 
lowing: 

Mr. BLAINE. I move to amend the amendment by striking out the last word. 
I desire to discuss, briefly, the amendment which the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means so vigorously opposes. And in the first placelet mesay 
that during the entire war, when we were seeking everything on earth, and in 
the skies,and in the waters under the earth, outof which taxation could be 
wrung, it never entered into the conception of Congress to tax breadstuffs— 
never. 

During the most pressing exigencies of the terrible contest in which we were 
engaged, neither breadstuffs nor lumber ever became the subject of one penny 
of taxation, What was the reason of this? Let me tell my friend from Ohio 
that it was not because of the influence of the rich grain-dealers at Chi or 
Toledo, or Milwaukee. It was because if anything be universal breadst: are 
universal, for they constitute literally “the staff of life.” 

If you impose on them a tax ever so small in amount it will be made a pre- 
text by the very speculators of whom gentlemen talk for adding an appreciable 
amount to the cost of a barrel of flour. I do beseech this House not to sanction 
the principle of subjecting such an article to taxation for the sake of the paltry 
amount that is to be gained from this source. 

Mr. WELKER. Doesthe gentleman expect tosecure an exemption from lumber 
by advocating an exemption from breadstuffs? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am refering to breadstuffs because it illustrates a principle, I 
beseech this House not to sanction a tax on breadstuffs which simply build up 
a mountain of prejudice for the sake of a mole-hill of revenue. 

But, sir, I have said enough on that point. Now, as to the article of lumber, I 
ngain remind the House that there never has been a tax on this article. The 
gentleman from Ohio may talk of this question as he pleases; but I say that 
whenever the western frontiersman undertakes to make for himself a home, to 
till the soil, to carry on the business of life, he needs lumber for his cabin; he 
needs lumber for his fence; he needs lumber for his wagon or cart; he needs 
lumber for his plow; he needs lumber for almost every purpose in his daily life. 

Mr. Parse. Does he not need clothing also? 


Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman from Maine did not an- 
swer the last question put to him. He passed it by, because to be con- 
sistent with what he had just previously said in reference to bread- 
stuffs and to lumber, he must have answered itin the affirmative; and to 
have so answered it would have been a most severe rebuke to the action 
of his party in imposing heavy duties upon other articles of equally as 
universal use and of as great necessity to the people. 

Leader as he was and now is, ambitious as he was for political ad- 


vancement, committed as he had long been to the protective policy of 
the party of which he had been a so very prominent and influential 
member, he could not permit the just and reasonable application of 
the principle—universal use—to clothing and to other articles equally 
as necessary and as generally used as lumber. 

Sir, this debate, short as itis, and arising upon the proposition to im- 
pose a tax upon manufacturers, is pregnant with meaning. In it the 
great Republican leader, though a sincere and an earnest protectionist, 
has enunciated the very principle upon which the advocates of tariff 
reform and reduction rest their case, which is, in brief, that no burden 
should beimposed by the Government, even for revenue purposes only, 
upon such articles as are of prime necessity and in general use. 

It is searcely necessary, I trust, to ask the question if salt, cooking 
utensils, tableand household furniture, implements of husbandry, cloth- 
ing, and many other articles now subjected to an enormous tax, be not 
in as general use and of as great necessity as lumber, of which the gen- 
tleman from Maine spoke so feelingly and so eloquently ? 

And would not a tax, however small, and though in the form of a 
duty on imports upon such articles as I have mentioned, as surely lead 
to speculation, with all of its dangerous and attendant evils, as would 
a tax upon the manufacturer of flour? 

And if such articles were delivered from taxation, direct and indi- 
rect, would not the consumer be able to realize a greater net revenue 
from his employment, whatever that may be, than if the tax were con- 
tinued on them? - 

These questions must be answered in the affirmative. They can not 
be truthfully answered in any other way. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us see how this law, of which all true and 
genuine revenue reformers so bitterly complain, is framed in reference 
to those articles which are in general use and which are considered 
necessary to the comfort and well-being of the vast majority of the 
people; and when it is considered that the revenue arising from the 
duty on these articles constitutes by far the largest portion of the re- 
ceipts from customs, we can not but be amazed that any such tax could 
havs proceeded from the representatives of a people, freely chosen by 

em. 

I ask to be permitted to read to the committee the following state- 
ment, which I have obtained from the Bureau of Statistics: 


Statement showing the average ad valorem rate of duty on the following arti- 
eles Tor the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, under tarif act of March 
3, 1883. 


Ad valo- 
Artic +s. Articles, rem rate of 
uty. 
$ 

Chemicals 4 Per cent. 
56. 67 56. 60 
39.01 25.00 
35. 06 194.77 
58.52 106. 35 
Cotton as *46.08 79. 68 
Cotton cloths ....... $45.49 96, 22 
Earthenware, brown 25.00 *82.04 
Bagging for cotton . 54.13 85.00 
Iron and steel; *36, 08 

Cotton-ties......... 35.00 
Sewing-needles. 25.00 "66.79 
‘Tin-plate........ 33. 80 *71. 67 
Iron-wire ... +34, 58 *70. 02 
Horseshoes .... 54. 95 *54, 01 
Horseshoe-nails ... 76.26 *63. 50 

Total iron and steel m 
MPR OE ROR nonor oseccs osese sense =| *40.56 
* Average. 


Mr. WHEELER. Is it not true that when that bill was in the 
Forty-seventh Congress it was with great difficulty that the Democratic 
party got the duty on cotton-ties down to 35 per cent.? 

Mr. SAYERS. I think so, sir. 

Mr. WHEELER. And is it,not true that ten votes were taken in 
this House in efforts made by the advocates of the bill, the opponents 
of the Democratic party, to make that tax 100 per cent.? 

Mr. SAYERS. Ithinkso. That is my recollection. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is a fact. 

Mr. SAYERS. Applying.the principle of universal use and of un- 
questioned necessity, as enunciated by Mr. Blaine in the debate which 
I have already quoted, is it possible to excuse or to defend the imposi- 
tion of such a tax as is imposed upon the articles specified in this list ? 
We see that these articles are not only taxed, but they are heavily 
taxed, the producers of these articles being favored to that extent. 
For them the market of the United States is almost exclusively re- 
served. 

Isit a wonder, then, that the manufacturers of this country with this» 
extraordinary advantage have grown wealthy and strong? For almost 
an hundred years they have been thus aided by the Government at the 
expense of every other industry known'to the people. The farmer, how- 
ever, must go abroad with his products handicapped not only with such 
costof production as he would naturally incur, but also with the weight 
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of an exorbitant and an unnecessary taxation upon everything that he 
must have for his maintenance, and thus loaded to the very guards he 
enters the markets of the world and encounters the severest competi- 
tion. Purchasers are generally there, it is true, but theyare there only 
to buy at their own figures. And so it is with the laborerin the work- 
shop, in the field, in the household, on the railway, in the mine, every- 
where and in every vocation. He, too, must brace himself up against 
all comers and must prepare himself to dothem successful battle. He 
must take the wages tendered him by the employer or remain idle, sub- 
jecting himself to the fearful penalty which enforced non-employment 
almost always imposes upon the unfortunate one. [Applause. ] 

The Government says to the foreign manufacturer, ‘‘ You may bring 
your merchandise here and the American people may buy of you, but 
only upon the condition that you pay a tax so devised that for every 
dollar accruing from it to the Government $4 shall gointo the pockets 
of the manufacturer.’’ 

But where’ do the farmer and the agricultural laborer come in? 
What provision is made by the Government for them? Can any one 
tell me? Mr, Chairman, in order to see how irrationally and unjustly 
thissystem works, letus look at the condition of the unprotected classes 
and see what they are doing for the country. Consider our exports, 
through which foreign wealth is brought and distributed among us. 
In the absence of specific information one would naturally suppose that 
inasmuch as our manufacturers have been so long and so munificently 
provided for by the Government, they would contribute most liber- 
ally to swell the volume of our foreign trade, and that to them we 


would be most indebted for the acquisition of the foreign wealth, 


which comes annually through commerce to our shores. This would 
be the reasonable supposition. Butis itso? The answer is furnished 
in a statement by the Bureau of Statistics, which I beg leave to sub- 
mit to the committee: 


Value of the following products of domestic agriculture exported from the 
United States to foreign countries during the year ending June 30, 1887. 


Cotton and manufactures of: 


Unmanoufactured .. $206, 222, 057 


Manufactures of.... 14, 929, 342 
—— $221,15!,399 

(ees fae pee 19, 317, 361 

Corn-MEA], .......0ecseeserveresneee 705, 

= 00, 052,704 

Wheat.......... 90, 716, 481 

51, 950, 082 

+ 332, 362 
143, 998, 925 

216, 190 

14,781 
227, 971 

179, 634 

456, 023 


$474,578, 650 


Total exports....... ` 716,183,211 
Less foreign expor! j 13, 160, 288 
Total value of exports of domestic merchandise ...........sssss.. 703, 022, 923 


These and other products not enumerated in this statement come 
from more than 4,000,000 of farms, large and small, and these farms 
cover an area of more than 3,000,000 of acres whose estimated annual 
yield reaches the enormous sum of $2,500,000,000. 

This vast accumulation of wealth, which goes to feéd and to clothe 
the peoplenot only of this but of other countries, derives no benefit what- 
ever from a protective tariff. On the contrary, those from whose toil, 
energy, frugality, and self-denial this vast proportion of the world’s 
yearly supply comes are made to endure without compensation the 
burdens which our present system of taxation imposes, and if we take 
into account the taxes paid by them for the maintenance of the State 
and county governments, we can not but reach the conclusion that the 
farmers and agricultural laborers of these United States have always 
been and now are the hewers of wood and the drawers of water for 
those industries whose wealth and whose power are in the main due to 
the unjust partiality of a government which should be administered for 
the benefit of all and not for the enhancement of any individual. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I call the especial attention of the committee 
to the proportion which the value of the few articles in this list bears 
to the value of all our exports. 

Here you find that cotton and wheat alone, out of a sum-total of 
$703,022,923, supply $296,938,538. I will say nothing of the amount 
used in home consumption, but confine myself to that portion which 
must seek and does seek a foreign market, at whose hands no kindness 
can be expected. They enjoy no favors from their own government, 
and they therefore do not expect better treatment from the alien and 
the stranger. 

If Iam not misinformed, there is a rebate allowed exporters of fish 
and canned meats to the extent of the duty on the salt used in such 
exportations. Why this gratuity upon the part of the Government to 


these individuals?- It can not be properly called anything else thana 
gratuity—a mere gift without any consideration except, perhaps, that 
of love and affection. 

The reason is, I am told, in order that such exports may leave our 
shores burdened with as little cost as possible, thereby being the better 
able tosuccessfully compete with like productions in the markets of the 
world. 

But why not treat the exportation of cotton, corn, wheat, rye, oats, 
and barley in the same liberal manner? Why not allow to the pro- 
ducers of these great and staple articles, which contribute so much to 
enlarge our foreign commeree, rebates to the extent of the duties upon 
what they must necessarily use in growing them and in preparing 
them for market? The Government should not be allowed the privi- 
lege of a parent or the partiality of a friend. The Constitution, upon 
which it must depend for its vitality, does not clothe it with such at- 
tributes. 

To assume them is an unjustifiable usurpation of power, the grossest 
violation of the plainest rules of justice, an act of tyranny which merits 
the severest condemnation. 

Truly may it be said that the protected industries have been the 
petted and the spoiled favorites of the Government for near one hun- 
dred years, and as such they have become insolent, unscrupulous, and 
imperious. 

Every other avocation, in war and in peace, in prosperity and in ad- 
versity, has been compelled to contribute to their support. From 
them, during all this time, the men and women of this country have 
been compelled to buy at enhanced prices and an enormous disadvan- 
tage. More than twelve billions of dutiable merchandise have been 
imported since 1789, all of which has been burdened with taxation for 
the home producer of such articles, so imposed that four-fifths of the 
result of such taxation has accrued to his benefit while only one-fifth 
has gone into the Federal Treasury. 

So long has this favoritism been enjoyed by him—having been 
handed down from sire to son and from generation to generation— 
that he now looks upon it as a vested right, and he regards any with- 
drawal of any portion, however small, of governmental support as the 
deprivation of a most righteous inheritance. 

What was first asked as a mere bounty in order to sustain his infancy 
is now regarded asa matter of strict ownership; and though he has grown 
tomanhood’s estate and possesses more than manhood’s strength, he is 
as clamorous to-day for assistance as when he could number the years 
of his existence upon the fingers of his hands. Ay, moreso. For the 
ten years succeeding the first day of October, 1790, he was content to 
enjoy the advantage of an average duty of 15.46 per cent.; to-day he 
insists that a tax on imported merchandise amounting to 45.57 per 
cent. is not enough to maintain himself against European capital, la- 
bor, skill, and enterprise. He declares himself weaker in 1888 than 
he was in 1790. He would be better protected. 

Let us briefly contrast, Mr. Chairman, the condition of this country 
during the first decade of its constitutional existence with the appear- 
ance which it now presents. Then we comprised but thirteen States, 
thinly populated and just emerging from a long-continued and devastat- 
ing war, carried on within their borders; now we number thirty-eight 
States and eight Territories, not including Alaska and some of the lands 
occupied by the Indian tribes; then we could count but little more than 
4,000,000 of people, now our population reaches 60,000,000; then our 
manutfactories were few, rude, and poor; now they are almost without 
number, of every variety, splendidly equipped, and rich with the ac- 
quisition of a century of labor and of special care and protection; then 
our political existence was but precarious, and we enjoyed the friend- 
ship—and that not altogether steadfast and unselfish—of but one peo- 
ple in the whole world; now we are the mightiest of the nations, and 
the proudest and the strongest and the oldest of them all would hesi- 
tate long and much to give serious provocation. For the ten years 
ending in 1800 our imports, including bullion, amounted to but $589,- 
846,454 in value, and our exports during the same length of time to but 
$188,344,293; while for the one year ending June 30, 1887, the value 
of our imports was $692,319,768, and the value of exported domestic 
productions was $703,022,923. What a marvelous development ! 

The contrast, Mr. Chairman, which I have attempted to briefly draw 
is as true as it is striking; but no less true and no less striking is the 
pints between the duties levied on imports of 1790-1800 and that 
o . 

During the former years the average rate of this character of taxa- 
tion was but 15.46 per cent. ; to-day it exceeds 45 per cent. and falls 
heaviest upon the necessaries of life. 

Is this increase justifiable? Can it be excused? Are the circum- 
stances which surround the protected industries of such a character as 
to demand the imposition of such an enormous burden upon the con- 
sumers of the country ? 

Who but him that is numbered among the favored classes will rise 
to palliate or to defend such legislative and executive iniquity as has 
conceived and consummated such asystem of import duties? But, sir, 
I desire to invite the attention of the committee to another utterance 
of Mr. Blaine in the debate which I have quoted. It is indeed sug- 
gested, and in view of what is transpiring in the commercial and man- 
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ufacturing departments of American life and activity, possesses the 
truth and wisdom of an axiom. 

Says the distinguished gentleman, if you impose on them a tax ever 
so small in amount, it will be made a pretext by the very tors 
of whom gentlemen talk for adding an appreciable amount to the cost 
of a barrel of flour. 

Mark you, the proposition was to tax the manfacturer, not the ar- 
ticle itself, which was then under discussion. 

If this be true as to flour, if it be true as to lumber, is it not equally 
true as to any other commodity necessary to the comfort, to the well- 
being, and to the happiness of life? And does it matter whether such 
tax be direct or indirect, on net incomes or on gross receipts? And is 
not this tax added to the selling price of the article as it passes along 
the channels of tradeand commerce, until it reaches the last purchaser 
or consumer, upon whom it finally falls? 

But the protectionist says that his policy will increase the quantity 
of the favored article, and that competition will, as with the produce 
of the farmer and the wages of the laborer, cause a decline in the price, 
resulting in a benefit to the consumer. 

Is thisso? Does our own experience sustain and justify the asser- 
tion? It will not be necessary to search the economic literature of the 
past and the present in which to find asatisfactory answer. The press 
of to-day is full to the overflowing with facts drawn from every quar- 
ter, which establish, beyond dispute, the falsity of the proposition. 

Competition, I most cheerfully acknowledge, is under certain circum- 
stances a most powerful agency, through which exorbitancy in charges 
may be successfully combatted and completely overthrown. But an 
instrumentality more potent than competition—stronger than the law 
of supply and demand—has made its appearance in the commercial 
and the manufacturing world, and now has the consumers of this coun- 
try by the very throat. 

The instrumentality of which I speak is combination, whose pres- 
ence in any field of enterprise or industry is proof conclusive that the 
humane, the health-giving, the exhilarating law of competition is a 
dead letter upon the statute-book of human action. It may, therefore, 
besaid—with all the certainty of truth—that when combination is pos- 
sible, compétition is impossible. 

Within the past few years this mighty agency for evil has developed 
into such potency as to obtain the almost entire control of the com- 
merce of these United States. 

Combinations have beenconsummated, gathering—so to speak—into 
one fold and undera common management every individual, company, 
and corporation which may be engaged in any particularindustry and 
crushing out whomsoever should refuse to enter the trust. 

When the trust is completed everything relating to the industry 
around which it has coiled its deadly strength—whether it be as to the 
employment and management of labor, or whether it be as to the price 
and the amount of the product and the time when it shall be put upon 
the market—is subject to one control, in whom every power necessary 
to the full execution of the trust is fully vested. 

These organizations are forming all over the country and are lay- 
ing their unholy hands upon those products whose cheapness and abun- 
dance are absolutely essential to the popular welfare. 

The law as itis, or rather as it is announced and enforced, is power- 
less before them. Legislatures and the Congress have no terrors for 
them. 

As matters of curiosity, Mr. Chairman, I have been for some time 
past gathering up the names and p of these trusts and names 
of those who compose them, as I have found them in the public prints, 
‘ and to illustrate their character I beg leave to submit four of them 
to the committee: . 

THE SUGAR TRUST. 


H. O. Havemeyer, president, 

John E. Searles, secretary and treasurer. 
Havemeyer & Elders, New York. 

Donner & De Castro, New York. 

F.O. Mathieson, New York. 

Dick & Meyer, New York. 

North River Sugar Refining Company, New York, 
Oxuard Brothers, New York. 

Moller, Sierck & Co., New York. 

Brooklyn Sugar Refining Company, New York. 
Standard Sugar Refining Company, New York. 
Bay State Sugar Refining Company, New York. 
Continental Sugar Refining Company, New York. 
Pianters’ Sugar Refining Company, New Orleans. 
Louisiana Sugar Refining Company, New Orleans. 
St. Louis Sugar Refining Company, St. Louis. 
Forest City Sugar Refining Company, Portland, 


RUBBER TRUST. 


George A. Alden & Co., Boston. 
Earle Brothers, New York. 
Boston Rubber Shoe Company, Malden, Mass, 
Woonsocket Rubber Shoe Company, Woonsocket, R.I. 
Para Rubber Shoe Company, South Framingham, Mass, 
- American Rubber Shoe Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
- Goodyear India Rubber Glove Company, Naugatuck, Conn, 
Meyer Rubber Company, New Brunswick, N. J. 
New Jersey Rubber Company, New Brunswick, N. J. 
L. Candie Rubber sae na A New Haven, 
Union Rubber Company, rlem, N. Y. 


STANDARD ENVELOPE TRUST, 

White, Corbin & Co, 
The Whitcomb Envelope Company. 
The Morgan Envelope Company, 
The Holyoke Envelope Company. 
The Logan, Switt and PARHAU 

e n, Swift and Bri Com: É 
J. S. Preble & Co. s or 
The Berlin and Jones Envelope Company. 
The Springheld Envelope Co 

e ing fie nyelo! mpany. 
Wolf Brothers. = igis 

TABLE AND STAIR OI-CLOTH TRUST, 


Altha & Hughes, New York. 

A.F. Buchanan & Sons, New York. 

George W. Blaton & Co., New York. 

The Central Company, New York. 

Thomas Potter, Sons & Co., New York. 
Joseph Wild & Co., New York. 

These are but so many, Mr. Chairman, of the almost numberless or- 
ganizations of the kind which have been formed and are continuing to 
be formed all over the United States. It will be noticed that they 
have taken hold of the protected industries, and they are the means 
invented and used by speculators to make successful their nefarious 
operations. 

Is there and can there be any hope for the freedom of commerce so 
long as these combinations are permissible? 

They are the legitimate and the natural outgrowth of class legisla- 
tion. They are the fruitage of governmental protection to special in- 
terests. Any one with sense suflicient to keep himself out of the fire 
ought to be able to see that, in the presence of the probabilities—I will 
not say the possibilities—to result from this kind of organized capital 
and power, free institutions will bein the greatestdanger. But whatis 
the remedy, Mr. Chairman? Reduce taxation to a strictly revenue 
basis, and let there be no partiality shown in the manner of its impo- 
sition. Supplement such a revenue law with the courageous use and 
application of the power conferred upon Congress to regulate commerce. 
Apply every dollar of the surplus money in the Treasury and whenever 
it accrues to the payment of the bonded debt. Supply the vacuum 
created by the withdrawal of national-bank notes from circulation with 
gold and silver coin and with paper money issued directly by the Goy- 
ernment and not through individual or corporate agencies. 

By so doing, you will make it the more difficult for ators to 
combine, and you will give to commerce that freedom of action in which 
the principle of competition will display a living, energetic force, and 
the Jaw of supply and demand will again assert itself in the economic 
conditions of the country. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the struggle which is now going on is but the 
repetition of other bitter and prolonged contests which have transpired 
in this House whenever it has been sought to reform and to reduce the 


tariff. 

On the one side are arrayed the protected interests, each one sup- 
porting the others and summoning to their aid every influence of what- 
ever kind that can be made available. From every quarter of the 
Union—North and South, East and West—corporate power is exerting 
itself most strenuously for the maintenance of a high rate of taxation. 
‘The wildest and most extravagant schemes are being proposed and ad- 
vocated for the purpose of depleting the Treasury. 

On the otherside stand the representatives of the unprotected classes, 
the consumers of the country, men, women, and children who are most 
vitally interested in having cheap bread, cheap clothing, cheap lum- 
ae household utensils and furniture, and cheap implements or 

us) ry. 

In these latter classes are included the millions of wage-workers, 
with their dependent families; the farmers, who till the soil and make 
it bring forth the abundant harvest which not only supplies sixty mill- 
ions of people with sustenance, but also furnishes the greater part by 
far of our exports, by, which wealth is withdrawn from foreign lands 
in order to bring comfort and independence and happiness to our own; 
and all others, except the few upon whom the Government has been so 
long and so generously lavishing its favors. 

Again and again and in have our ablest and most trusted lead- 
ers in language strong and emphatic denounced all legislation the ef- 
fect of which would be to enrich the few at the expense of the many; 
but perhaps no one has spoken so earnestly and so forcibly as did Gen- 
eral Jackson when retiring from the Presidency. 

Standing as he did before the people, full of years and of honors, 
civic and military, about to forever retire from the duties of public 
life, grateful for the confidence and affection which he had so long en- 
joyed and which he deserved so well, the retiring President declared 
that the tax imposed on goods enhanced by so much the price of the 
commodity to the consumer, and as many of these duties are im 
on articles of necessity which are daily used by the great body of the 
people, the money raised by these imposts is drawn from their pockets; 
that Congress has no right under the Constitution to take money from 
the people unless it is required to execute some one of the specific powers 
intrusted to the Government; that if more than is necessary for such 
purposes be raised, it is an abuse of the power of taxation and unjust 
and oppressive; that many powerful interests are continually at work, 
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to procure heavy duties on commerce and to swell the revenue beyond 
the real necessities of the public service; that a tariff of duties which 
bore most oppressively on the agricultural and laboring classes had 
been roducing more revenue than could be constitutionally 
used; and that to fasten upon the people this unjust and unequal sys- 
tem of taxation extravagant schemes were gotten up to squander the 
money; that corporations and wealthy individuals, who are engaged 
in large manufacturing establishments, desire a high tariff to increase 
their gains; that such a system is unjust, and if persisted in will in- 
evitably lead to corruption and to ruin. LApplause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, so it wasın 1837; itis equally so to-day. The present 
condition of the Treasury; the character of the present tariff law; the 
many and powerful influences brought to bear against its repeal; the 
extravagant schemes now pending in Congress, as indicated by the bills 
introduced and pushed forward, make the situation of to-day an exact 
repetition of the condition of the country more than fifty years ago, as 
given to us by General Jackson, save only that the sum accumulating 
‘is much larger, the duties imposed much more burdensome upon the 
agricultural and laboring classes, the corporate and individual influ- 
ences against their reform and reduction more numerous and far more 
powerful, and the plans for the plunder of the Treasury much bolder 
and more comprehensive. If the evils of an unjust, unequal,and un- 
necessary system of taxation were so great and so threatening as to call 
for the solemn and urgent warning of this warrior statesman in his last 
utterance to the people how much greater and more serious are the same 
evils as they now exist? 

Itis true that in certain quarters and among certain classes pros- 
perity does abide. 

It is true that wealth is being accumulated more speedily and in 

uantities than ever before; but these enormous accumulations 

pectin ir toa few, a very few, as compared with our entire 

ret But wealth so acquired indicates most clearly an unnatural and 
a diseased condition of things. Those great natural laws, which give 
to thrift, energy, industry, and economy a sure reward, will not, if 
properly and fully enforced, permit the acquisition of so much wealth 
and in so short a time in a country like the one in which we live and 
under a government which, theoretically at least, rests upon the equal- 
ity of all citizens before the law. 

The times are ominous. Troubles, affecting the peace and quiet of 
this great commonwealth of States, are continually arising, and they 
will continue to arise so long as class legislation disgraces our statute- 
books and corporate power brooks no restraint. These troubles are 
warningstous. We will be wise if we heed them, and heeding them 
act as the gravity of the situation demands, promptly and effectively, 
beginning with the tariff and following up the work closely, industri- 
ously, and courageously, until good, acca a and impartial government 
is restored to the people of this uny H The pending measure is, I 
confess, not all that is to be desired. When the proper time comes, 
under the rules of this House, it can be, and will doubtless be, amended 
so as to make it more consistent with the principles of justice and of 
equality. As for myself I know of but one course to pursue, and that 
course I have already indicated. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the committee will pardon me for refer- 
ring to an incident which occurred within my observation about four 
years ago. I have spoken of it elsewhere EN before different au- 
diences, but it will not be amiss on this occasion. While engaged in 
canvassing the district which I have the honor to represent, late in the 
afternoon of a long and sultry summer day, when going from one 
county site to another, I passed by a field of a few acres. In that 
field I saw a very aged female rEg herself with a crutch, and 
by her side was a little child small enough to be in its mother’s arms. 
These two people—so widely apart in years, yet so near to each other 
in helplessness—were engaged in gathering cotton, the product of 
monthsof toil, self-denial, andanxiety. It was then upon the stalk, the 
fruit of a year’s labor. As I saw them thus employed and tof 
the adverse circumstances by which they were surrounded, I not 
refrain thinking of the burdens which were upon them and how much 
it would require of the cotton they were picking to purchase the merest 
and most ordinary necessaries of life. Ithought of the taxation which 
this cruelly im and rich and powerfal Government was mercilessly and 
imposing upon them and upon all others similarly situated in 


iy thought of the increased cost to them, by reason of the cruelty and 
mercilessness of the Government, of the clothing which they wore, of 
the household utensils and farming implements which they were com- 

to buy and to use, of the very salt that was required for their 

ood in order to make it palatable and to give health and strength to 

their bodies, of the bagging which was to cover and to protect the cot- 

ton which they were gathering with so much difficulty, and of the ties 
which were to bind it together. 

I then and there pledged myself to myself, as I have often times since 
done to the people in the most public manner, that, whether in Congress 
or out of Congress, I would never cease to labor for the entire removal of 
the burdens which are now ome rung upon the agricultural classes of this 
country, and I am here to-day, Mr. Chairman, to redeem that pledge 
so far as within my power. Tiras] 


During the delivery 'of the foregoing speech, the hour having expired, 

On motion of Mr. MCMILLIN, by unanimous consent, the time was _ 
extended until the conclusion of Mr. SAYERS’s remarks. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose and the Speaker pro tempore Oty 
MCMILLIN) having resumed the chair, Mr. SPRINGER re; 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had vad 
‘under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of revenues, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

On motion of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky (at 9 o’clock and 
7 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 9712) for the relief of John W. At- 
wood—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GEAR: A bill (H. R. 9713) granting a pension to Margaret 
H. Fillebrown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRUBLE: A bill (H. R. 9714) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Henry Rigby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WARNER (by request): A bill (H. R. 9715) for the relief of 
DeWitt C. Bowen—to the Committee on Claifns. 

By Mr. W. L. WILSON: A bill (H. R. 9716) for the relief of the 
trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of P. W. Shafer and others, citizens of 
Pottsville, Pa., for reduction of postage on seeds, bulbs, etc.—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BURNES: Memorial of the railroad commissioners of Mis- 
souri in respect to fatal disasters by reason of dangerous car-couplers— 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BUTTERWORTH: Petition of Thomas E. Burke, late sut- 
ler of the Tenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, for relief—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. : 

By Mr. CANDLER: Petition of Valina S. Hutcheson, for a pension— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CROUSE: Petition of Solomon Yerrick and 154 others, citi- 
zens of Summit County, Ohio. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union against running of interstate Sunday trains, ete.—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GLASS (by request): Petition of E. E. Bell and 72 others, citi- 
zens of Dresden, andofD. A. Stuart and 20 citizens of Haywood Grange, 
oe of Husbandry, of Tennessee, for pure food—to the Committee on 

culture. 

By Mr. GROUT: Petition of Joseph H. Evans and others, citizens of 
Evansville, Vt., for reduced postage on seeds, plants, bulbs, etc.—tothe 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Boston Thread and Twine Company, for retaining 
penran duties on flax and hemp manufactures—to the Committee on 

ays and Means. 

By Mr. HEARD: Petitionof William Parker, of Boone County, Mis- 
souri, for relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolutions of the Board of Trade of St. Louis, Mo., in favor of 
the Nicaragua canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. KEAN: Petition of Jos. Cooper, jr., of Red Bank, and of H. 
P. Reynolds, of Plainfield, N. J., for the repeal of the personal tax of 
$25 on druggists—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONG: Petition of 40 citizens of the Second district of Mas- 
sachusetis, for prohibition in the District of Columbia—to the Select 
Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. NEAL; Petition of H. F. Fox and 95 others, citizens of Rhea 
and Hamilton Counties, Tennessee, for the relief of Jonathan White— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VANCE: Petition of A. S. Francis and others, of Connecticut, 
sane to tax on imported tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 


. 

The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sev- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 

By Mr. BRUMM: Of Hon. J. M. Wetherill and others, citizens of 
Pottsville, Pa. 

By Mr. BUTTERWORTH: Of Hon. Thomas A. Logan and others, 
citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

By Mr. CONGER: ‘OF citizens of Madison County, Iowa. 

By Mr. HEARD: Of citizens of the Sixth District of Missouri. 
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By Mr. LONG: Of J. B. Sewall and 75 others, of Braintree, Mass. 

By Mr. SAWYER: Of 25 citizens of Caledonia, Livingston County, 
New York. 

The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by the means of certain import duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BELDEN: Of E. P. Corbin and 160 other farmers, of Hart- 
ford, N. Y. 

By Mr. BREWER: Of D. H. English and 38 others, of Lowell, Mich. 

By Mr. BROWER: Of Lorenzo Leach and 14 others, citizens of Trin- 
ity College, N. C. 

By Mr. DORSEY: Of J. H. Ratliff and others, citizens of Brulé, 
Nebr. 4 

By Mr. MOFFITT: Of A. D. Felton and 32 others, of Ellenburgh 
Depot, N. Y. 

Ey Mr. NUTTING: Of Joseph M. House and 38 others, of Colosse, 
Noy: 

By Mr. J. D. TAYLOR: Of Frank M. Melton and 51 others, of Oli- 
vette, Ohio. 

The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they 
were in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions: « 

By Mr. JEHU BAKER: Of 50 citizens and of 35 ex-soldiers and 
sailors of Richview, Washington County, Illinois. 

By Mr. BELDEN: Of Edward P. Lockwood and 34 others, veteran 
soldiers and sailors of Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: Of ex-soldiers, sailors, and citizens of Daviess 
County, Missouri. 

By Mr. FISHER: Of L. C. Davis and 165 others, of Alexander Case- 
been and 56 others, of C. Ray Beach and 118 others, of George W. 
Seyte and 46 others, of H. C. La Flamberg, jr., and 113 others, of E. 
W. Johnson and 141 others, of William Marks and 133 others, of John 
Dietz and 77 others, of Charles Odell and 6 others, of J. M. McPher- 
son and 63 others, of William Pinks and 21 others, of S. P. Stacy and 
97 others, of A. B. Payne and 36 others, of Samuel Bell and 120 others, 
of P. H. Hansinger and 66 others, of James Sherk and 64 others, and 
of Benjamin Wardworth and 192 others, citizens of Tuscola County, 
and of O. Palmer and 33 others, citizens of Grayling, Mich. 

By Mr. GEST: Of citizens of Mercer County, Illinois. 

By Mr. KEAN: Of veteran soldiers of Plainfield, N. J. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Of Ezra Fowler and 329 others, citizens of 
Kent, Ohio. 

By Mr. TOWNSHEND: Of Z. T. Walker and others, of Norris City, 
n. 


The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law provid- 
ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. E. P. ALLEN: Of 204 citizens of Washtenaw and Lawrence 
Counties, Michigan. 

By Mr. BRUMM: Of 187 citizens of Schuylkill County, Pennsyl- 


vania. 

By Mr. NELSON: Of 68 citizens of Wadena and Morrison Counties, 
Minnesota. 

The following petition for an increase of compensation of fourth-class 

tmasters was referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

oads: 

By Mr. J. D. TAYLOR: Of J. C. Beresford and 26 others, of Mitch- 
ell’s Salt Works, Ohio. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, April 27, 1888. 
The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 


W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting an estimate from the Secretary of State of an 
appropriation to supply deficit for the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures; which was refered to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


INTRODUCTION OF NEGRO IN AMERICA, 


TheSPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting an exhibit of documents in the office of the Adjutant- 
General touching the history of the introduction of the negro into the 
American colonies and of his military service, and recommending their 
publication by the Government; which was referred to the Committee 
on Printing, 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD COMPANY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in response to a resolution of the House calling for 
information relative to alleged frauds upon the Government by the 
California Redwood Company; also transmitting, with accompanying 
papers, letters from the Attorney-General and the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office; which was referred to the Committee on the Public, 
Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


F. 8. HUDGINS VS. THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the findings of fact 
in the case of Floyd S. Hudgins vs. The United States; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims. 


CHICAGO CRIB IN LAKE MICHIGAN. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 3333) to au- 
thorize the city of Chicago to erect a crib in Lake Michigan for water- 
works purposes, with an amendment by the Senate. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Theamendment of the Senate is an immaterial one, 
and as there is no objection to it I move it be concurred in. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let the amendment be read. 

` The Clerk read as follows: 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, April 24, 1888. 


Amend page 1 by striking out all after “‘tunnel," in line 6, down to the end 
of the bill, and insert, ‘‘the plan and location thereof to be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War; provided that said city shall furnish and main- 
tain at its own expense such beacon-lights and other signals on such piers or crib 
as the Light-House Board shall prescribe.” 


The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. DUNHAM moved to reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
amendment was concurred in; and als» moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


RELATIONS WITH SOUTH AMERICAN GOVERNMENTS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 1473) au- 
thorizing the President of the United States to arrange a conference 
for the purpose of promoting arbitration and encouraging reciprocal 
commercial relations between the United States of America and the 
Republics of Mexico, Central and South America, and the Empire of 
Brazil, returned with the message that the Senate insisted upon its 
poraden disagreed to by the House, and requested a further con- 
erence. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Ihope that bill will be permitted to lie on the 
Speaker’s table until the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary] 
can be present. 

The SPEAKER. TheChair has communicated with the gentleman 
from Kentucky. If there be no objection, the request of the Senate 
for a further conference will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as managers of said conference on the part 
= e House Mr. McCreary, Mr. RUSSELL of Massachusetts, and 

r. Morrow. 


COMPILATION OF CONGRESSIONAL REPORTS, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the joint resolution (S. 
R. 77) providing for a duplicate of the compilation of the reports of the 
Senate and House of Representatives from 1815 to 1887; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Printing, 
and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. ELVIRA L. JOHNSON. 


The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. HENDERSON of 
North Carolina, Mr. RUSSELL of Massachusetts, and Mr. DE LANO as 
conferees on the part of the House upon the bill (H. R. 752) to grant 
a pension to Mrs. Elvira L. Johnson, widow of Commodore Philip C, 
Johnson. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. DARLINGTON, for two days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 


To Mr. RICE, for to-morrow, on account of an engagement, 
To Mr. MORRILL, for two weeks, on account of important business. 
To Mr. THOMPSON, of California, for to-morrow. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


Mr. GIFFORD, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw 
permanently from the files of the House all papers concerning the ap- 
plication of Sterne H. Fowler for a pension, 


OHIO CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH, by unanimous consent, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That Sarara May 28, immediately after the Amea Sas the Jour- 
nal, be set apart for considering House bill 9711, authorizing the ecutive De- 


partments of the Government to participate in the centennial exposition of 
Lean Onia Valley and adjacent States, reported from the Committee on Appro- 
P ons, 
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BRIDGES ACROSS NORTH CAROLINA RIVERS. 


Mr. McCLAMMY. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2345) authorizing the construction of bridges 
across the Cape Fear River, Black River, and the Northeast River, in 
the State of North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. This bill has been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce of the House with an amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. 

The substitute was read. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill. 

The substitute was to. >» 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McCLAMMY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


FUR-BEARING ANIMALS IN ALASKA. 


Mr. DUNN. Irise to make a privileged report from the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Ix TIE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, April 23, 1888. 

“Mr. Dunn introduced the following resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, requested 
to inform+he House of Representatives what contracts or leases of the right to 
take fur seals or other fur-bearing animais in Alaska have been made by the 
Treasury Department, to whom made, for what length of time, for what con- 
siderations, and upon what conditions, and when the same will expire. 

“Andalso to inform the House what sums of money have been expended by 
the Government to prevent the unlawful killing and extermination of fur seals 
and fur-bearing animals in Alaska, and for the enforcement of the laws in rela- 
tion thereto; and what sums have been received by the Government on ac- 
count of any leases of the right to take fur seals and fur-bearing animals in 
Alaska, and on account of any and all other Government charges for the taking 
and shipping of such furs from Alaska, 

“And also to inform the House as to whether or not the terms and conditions 
of any such contracts or leases for the taking of fur seals and other fur-bearing 
animals in Alaska have been violated, and to what extent; and“whether or not 
other persons and vessels than those authorized by the laws of the United States 
to do so have been engaged in taking fur seals and other fur-bearing animals 
in Alaska, and transporting such fur from there, and to what extent.’ 

The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to whom was referred the 
accompanying resolution of et Vena in relation to the fur-seal fisheries of Alaska, 
have had the same under consideration, and unanimously concur in recommend- 
ing its passage. 

Mr. DUNN. I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. DUNN moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
PRINTING EULOGIES ON HON. SETH C. MOFFATT. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I desire to make a privileged report from the 
Committee on Printing. That committee has directed me to report 
back with a favorable recommendation the joint resolution (H. Res. 148) 
to print 12,500 copies on the eulogies of Seth C. Moffatt, late a Repre- 
sentative in Con : 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the joint resolution; 
which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, ete., That there be printed 
of the eulogies delivered in Congress upon the late Seth ©. Moffatt, a Repre- 
sentative in the Fiftieth Congress from the State of Michigan, 12,500 copies, of 
which 3,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate and 9,500 for the use of the 
House of Representatives; and the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, directed to have printed a portrait of the said Seth C. Moffatt, to ac- 
company said eulogies; and for the purpose of engra ving and printing said por- 
trait the sum of $500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. RICHARDSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


REPORT OF FISH AND FISHERIES. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I submit another privileged report from the 
Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred the concurrent resolution 
of the House, that the Public Printer be directed to withhold from sale and turn 
over to the Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives 437 copies of the docu- 
ment known as “ Fish and Fisheries,” the same to be used in making good to 
the respective members of Congress entitled thereto under the joint resolution 
passed July 21, 1882, the deficiency occurring to them by reason of the mistake 
made in the prorating and. distribution of such documents under said reso- 
lution el considered the same and recommend that the resolution be 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state that this is not privi- 
leged under the rule. a Ke 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I rather think it is privileged; 
it relates to the distribution of certain public documents. 

The SPEAKER. But the rule making reports from the Committee 
on Printing privileged does not provide that such matters as relate to 
the distribution of books or documents shall be also privileged. The 
reference is to printing for the two Houses of Congress. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. If there be any question about it, I hope at 
all events that the present consideration of the report will not be ob- 
jected to, as it will take but a moment. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair simply made the statement lest it 
might become a question hereafter. 

Without objection, the report will be considered at this time. 

There was no objection. 

The report was adopted and the concurrent resolution agreed to. 

Mr. RICHARDSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the res- 
olution was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


VISITORS TO MILITARY ACADEMY. 


The SPEAKER designated the following members of the House to 
attend the next examination of cadets at the United States Military 
Academy, to wit: Mr. R. W. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois; Mr. HENRY 
Bacon, of New York; Mr. GEORGE W. STEELE, of Indiana. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I now demand the regular order, and pending 
thatI ask unanimous consent to dispense with the call of committees 
for reports, and that members having reports to make may be privi- 
leged to hand them to the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman refer to reports of a public or 
a private nature ? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I have no desire to limit them to private bills 
to-day, and will include both in the request. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman to dispense with the 
call of committees will require a two-thirds vote; but the gentleman 
asks unanimous consent that members having reports to make may 
hand them to the Clerk. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion to dispense with the call of committees for reports was 

to 


agreed to. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LANHAM. Was it contemplated by the resolution adopted on 
Wednesday last, setting apart certain days for general discussion of the 
tariff bill, that it should include Fridays during the time stated in the 
resolution ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know what the gentleman who 
framed the resolution contemplated in respect to that matter. The 
resolution itself does not specify. It simply provides that there shall 
be seventeen days allowed for general debate, after the day on which 
the resolution was presented; but it does not provide that these shall 
be the seventeen days in consecutive order thereafter, and therefore all 
the other rules of the House are in force. According to the resolution 
adopted it may be that only one day in a week would be occupied in 
the discussion until the seventeen days were consumed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Task that the resolution be reported again. 

Avie LANHAM. There is one clause in the resolution which 
vides— 
No change to be made in the present rule as to sessions on Friday night. 

It does not make any provision for the day sessions. 

Mr. REED. That provision to which the gentleman alludes was 
simply incorporated to make an exception of pension nights. 

The SPEAKER, Andin order that there should be no doubt on that 
point, 

Mr. McMILLIN. I have no doubt that it is the desire of the House 
to go on with the tariff discussion to-day. If, therefore, the gentleman 
from Texas shall move to go into Committee of the Whole on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and the House shall vote that motion down, I give notice 
that I will immediately move to go into Committee of the Whole for 
the further consideration of the tariff bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has asked that the 
resolution adopted be again reported. The Clerk will read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays the Committee of 
the Whole shall rise at 5.30 p: m. and the House shall take a recess until 8 p. m., 
the evening sessions to be for debate only. On Mondays and Saturdays the 
sessions shall end at 5.30 p. m. No change to be made in the present rule as to 
sessions on Friday night, General debate on the tariff bill shall continue sey- 
enteen days after to-day, excluding Sundays, and also any interruptions or- 
dered by the House; a general leave to print to be given. 


Mr. LANHAM. As I understand the purport of that resolution, if 
seems to have been the design that Friday, in the day sessions, should 
also be devoted to the general debate upon the tariff bill; and believ- 
ing asI do, that the consideration of that bill is a subject of supreme 
importance, and that private business ought to yield to its considera- 
tion, I will not make any motion to-day that the House resolve itself 
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into Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering bills on 
the Private Caiendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman of course can determine for him- 
self what motion he will make. The Chair still thinks, however, that 
the order does not interfere with the consideration of private bills to- 
day, or other special orders, if the House shall see proper to proceed 
with them. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. REED. The regular order, then, is private bills, is it not? 

TheSPEAKER. This question is one which the Chair has examined 
with some care, because certain Mondays are set apart for the consid- 
eration of bills reported by the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and there may be other days, the Chair thinks, heretofore set apart by 
order of the House for the consideration of other business, and the ques- 
tion has more significance, therefore, than would attach to it merely on 
account of this being the day set apart for the consideration of private 
business, and the Chair was anxious to come to a correct conclusion in 
reference to it. : 

The Chair thinks that under the rules of the House this day is set 
apart for the consideration of private business, and if the motion is made 
to go into Committee of the Whole House for the consideration of bills 
on the Private Calendar, and it is not agreed to by the House, then 
public business will proceed as on other days. But the Chair thinks 
that under the rule of the House, when the regular order is demanded, 
itis the duty of the Chair to announce that, this being Friday, the 
consideration of bills of a private nature is first in order. 

Mr. LANHAM. As I understand it to be the interpretation of the 
Committee on Ways and Means that it was intended to-day should be 
devoted to general debate on the tariff bill, and, as I have stated, I be- 
lieve that subject is of importance far greater than private business, so 
far as I am concerned I decline to make the motion that the House go 
into the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Then, if there is private business upon the House 
Calendar, that, under the demand for the regular order, would be the 
business the consideration of which the House would now proceed with. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. In the absence of any motion respecting private 
business I will move that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of consid- 
ering thetariffbill. Butif the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STONE] 
desires to move that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole for the consideration of the Private Calendar, I will withhold 
my motion, giving notice that if the other motion is defeated I will 
then renew it. 

Mr, STONE, of Kentucky. Iam informed by gentlemen around me 
that there was an understanding by the Committee on Ways and Means 
on both sides that the tariff debate was to continue without interrup- 
tion. While I think the work done by committees of this Honse in 
the consideration and reporting of claims has been of a character that 
demands recognition at the hands of the House on the few days given 
for the consideration of that class of business, yet I am not disposed to 
violate any agreement made by the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
I shall not therefore insist on a motion that the House go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the consideration of the Private Calendar. 

Mr. REED. I want it to be distinctly understood that there has 
been no agreement except what is expressed in the written statement 
which has been read to the House. I think there should be no mis- 
understanding in regard to that atall. Itis understood that the House 
has the power over its own action, subject only to the understanding 
which is expressed in the written document which was read to and 
adopted by the House. That is understood on both sides. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Perhaps I was wrong in saying it was 
an understanding by the Committee on Ways and Means. But I am 
reliably informed by various gentlemen that they know there was an 
understanding that the debate on the tariff should proceed. 

The SPEAKER. In what the Chair stated he simply desired to put 
the correct interpretation upon the order, because, as has been already 
said, the question may arise again as to the days which have been set 
apart by the House for the consideration of otherbusiness. If there is 
no private business unfinished on the Calendar the Chair will enter- 
tain the motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. [After apause.] The Chair 
is informed there is an unfinished report from the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LANHAM. Iam notaware that any recommendation had been 
made by the Committee of the Whole House in regard to the considera- 
tion of that bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee of the Whole reported the bill 
back. That, of course, takes it out of the committee. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I ask unanimous consent that the consideration 
of that bill shall go over until it is reached again in the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The title of the bill will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4257) for the relief of Hannah J. Jones, executrix. 


Mr. DUNHAM. I wish to know why it is sought to pass that bill 
over. 
Mr. McMILLIN. In reply to the gentleman from Illinois I will say 


that there seems to have been some conflict over this bill in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it does not appear to be desired to have it 
considered at this time. ButI will state to the gentleman from Illinois 
that for myself I have no desire either to defeat or delay that bill. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I wish to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors whether, if the House should not decide to take up 
the tariff bill, he proposes that the House shall go into the Committee 
of the Whole for the consideration of the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. ROGERS. Irise to aquestion of order. In the prevailing con- 
fusion it is utterly impossible to hear what is going on. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen will resume their seats and the House 
will come to order. 4 

Mr. DUNHAM. I think the House desires to know what is the 
intention of the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Itis the intention of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors to have the river and harbor bill consid- 
ered by the House whenever he can get it up; but there is no conflict 
between the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and the Committee on 
Ways and Means at this time. 

Mr. DUNHAM. If the House should vote down the motion to go 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
purpose of considering the tariff bill, then will the motion to go into 
Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering the river and 
harbor bill be made? 

Mr. STEELE. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. WARNER. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. z 

Mr. TAREE F i ia See for any meñber to move that we now 
go intò Committee of t ole House for the purpose of considering 
bills on the Private Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WARNER. Is that the first motion in order? 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly, this being Friday. 

Mr. WARNER. Without wishing to antagonize any other business, 
but feeling these private measures should have consideration, I move 
that the House now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House for 
the purpose of considering bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If that motion is voted down, I will then move 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the tariff -bill. 

The question being taken on Mr. WARNER’sS motion, there were— 
ayes 58, noes 69. 

Mr. BRUMM. Before the Speaker announces the result of the vote 
I wish to ask whether this does not require a two-thirds vote? 

The SPEAKER. It requires a majority to carry the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

So (further count not being called for) the motion of Mr. WARNER 
was not agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I now move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Ifthe House should vote down that motion would 
it then be in order for any member to move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
purpose of considering the river and harbor bill? 

The SPEAKER. The motion would not be order in that form; but 
it would be in order for any member to move that the House resolve it- 
self into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the purpose of considering appropriation bills, and if that motion should 
prevail then the river and harbor bill would come up in its order. 

‘The motion of Mr. MOMILLIN was agreed to. 

TARIFF. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
revenue, 


Mr. BREWER. Mr. Chairman, the issue which this measure pre- 
sents to the country and to this House is one which I gladly welcome. 
From 1865 to 1875 the question of reconstruction and other questions 
of great importance naturally arising from the war occupied the atten- 
tion of the public mind. Then followed questions of finance, and for 
the last ten years the tariff question has forced itself upon the public ' 
mind, Since the organization of the Republican party the great mass 
of its members have favored the policy of protection to American in- 
dustry and American labor, while the Democratic party has at all times 
until recently sought to evade the direct question in all its public ut- 
terances and platforms by the use of language susceptible of various con- 
structions, in order to meet the views of the members of its party in 
the different of the country. In 1868 that party declared in its 
platform for ‘incidental protection;’’ in 1872 it nominated a high pro- 
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tective tariff Republican and left the question of protection to each 
Con: ional district to decide as it saw fit; in 1876 it declgred for a 
tariff ‘‘only for revenue,” while in 1880 it reversed the language and 
declared for a ‘‘ tariff for revenue only,” and ig 1884 it declared for pro- 
tection, for free trade, for ‘‘ incidental protection,” for a “‘ tariff only 
for revenue,” and a tariff for ‘‘revenue only,” so that each voter could 
read and construe the platform to suit his own convictions, In Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and. Michigau it meant free trade, while in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Connecticut, and New Jersey the honorable gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] was able to make them be- 
lieve it meant protection. By reason of fraud upon the ballot-box, and 
intimidation of voters in one portion of the country and base deception 
practiced by the leaders of the Democratic party in another portion, 
that party succeeded in electing its, candidate for President and took 
controlofthe Government. For three years the executive departmentof 
the Governmentas well as this House has played “‘fastand loose” upon 
this great question until the necessities of the Government have com- 
pelled the Administration to take some position upon the tariff question, 
and I honorthe President for having compelled his party tostopits double 
dealing and to define its position by its work here in the House. The 
President in his recent message to Congress has given the country his 
views touching the manner of reducing the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. Ifhe had been as much interested in paying off the public debt 
with the surplus revenues of the Government as he has been in further- 
ing the interest of his party, the large amount of money now in the 
‘Treasury unappropriated would be in the hands of the people and be 
used in furthering their industrial pursuits. Co’ had long since 
authorized him to purchase unmatured bonds with the surplus reve- 
nue, and he did purchase over $27,000,000 worth of such bonds, when 
he at once stopped, and has continued to hoard up the excessive reve- 
nues inthe Depayimentof the Government, leaving the bonded 
debt, which should have been paid, to draw interest, and deprived the 
people of sufficient money to carry on their legitimate business. 

It has often been , and we think the circumstances are such 
as to sustain the charge, that this course has been taken by the Admin- 
istration in order to further the free-trade views which have been so 
boldly announced by the President. There is no division or sentiment 
upon the question of reducing the revenues of the Government, but 
the great question which divides the two political parties is as to the 
manner of making such reduction. The Democratic policy as declared 
by the President is to wipe out the duty on wool, iron ore, coal, salt, 
hemp, and other articles described by him as “raw material,” and to 
largely reduce the duty upon manufactured goods which are imported. 
In other words, he favors free trade in what are known as ‘‘raw mate- 
rials,’’ and a tariff solely for the purpose of raising revenue upon manu- 
factured goods and other merchandise imported. 

There has been no Congressional term since 1866, when the Repub- 
lican party has been in powerin this House, that taxation has not been 
reduced, and that party to-day is in favor of reducing taxation to such 
sum as shall only be necessary to meet the principal and interest upon 
the public debt, pay the pensions provided for our soldiers, and the 
necessary and proper expenditures of the Government as provided by 
law; but in making such reductions that party insists upon retaining 
our American system of protection to American labor and American 
industry, fully believing that such policy is for the best interest of our 
people. This policy has met with the approval of the Fathers of the 
Republic—of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, of Adams and 
Jackson, and of Webster and Clay—of the men who framed our Con- 
stitution, as well as of men who have since stood by and defended it. 
Whatever language the Democratic party may use in its public utter- 
ances, whether it be tariff reform or tariff for revenue only, the spirit 
and tendency of that party upon that question is one which shall 
simply raise revenue for the support of the Government without tak- 
ing into consideration the effect the same may have upon our indus- 
tries or our labor, and looking towards free trade in as many articles 
as possible. A tariff simply for raising revenue is one which offers 
a premium to the foreign producer to the detriment of our own in- 
dustry and our ownlabor. It tends to build up and encourage foreign 
industries and to discourage and depress our own. Whatever may 
be the effect of a protective tariff in the small and thickly-settled 
countries of Europe, where their manufacturing industries, as well as 
their natural resources are fully developed, isimmaterialto us. That 
protective tariff laws in our own country, which is comparatively new, 
tends to increase the wages of labor and the income of the laborer I 
think there can be no question. It tends to the building up of new 
and yaried industries, to the employment of labor at higher wages, to 
the cheapening of& the products of our mills and factories, to the open- 
ing of a larger and better home market for our farmers, and to the 
general development of our natural resources. 

It is a maxim that can not be overthrown, that the price of our pro- 
ductions is regulated by the demand and supply. Every farmer knows 
that if our crop of wheat, corn, and potatoes is generally large through- 
out the country that the price will be low, but if such crops are gen- 
erally light that the price will be higher. We all understand that if 
there is but little demand for labor throughout the country that wages 
must be low, but when we are building many miles of railroad, and 


making other large publicimprovements, when all our shops, furnaces, 
and factories are busy, then labor finds employment at fair and remu- 


nerative wages. This being so, we insist that any legislation which 
tends to build up or increase the demand for labor must necessarily in- 
crease the wages of the laborer. The more of the production of foreign 
labor we import to supply the wants of our people, so much the less 
shall we manufacture or produce in our own country, and our labor 
has to that extent been deprived of employment. Every farmer knows 
that the more wool we import from South America or Australia, and 
the more potatoes we import from Canada, so much less wool and po- 
tatoes shall we need to produce in our own country to supply the wants 
of our people, and he fully understands that by reason of such impor- 
tations he has been deprived of his just and properincome, These are 
simple propositions, and readily understood by all. The farmer can 
not live at his chosen occupation unless there is a demand for that 
which he grows, and the laborer can not find employment unless there 
is a demand for that which he produces. 

If the wants of our people are to be supplied by the production of 
foreign labor then our shops, our furnaces, and our factories must remain 
idle, and our own labor be unemployed. During the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, 1887, we imported $683,418,980.70 worth of foreign 
productions, and of this amount $450,325,321.55 were dutiable goods, 
and $233,093, 659.15 worth of goods were admitted free of duty. Here, 
then, was more than $450,000,000 worth of the products of foreign labor 
imported into our country and consumed by our people in one year, 
upon which the importer paid for the purpose of placing such 
upon our market $212,225,163, cr an average rate of duty of 47.10 per 
cent. Is there a sane man in America who does not believe the amount 
of our imports would have been largely increased if the rate of duty 
had been less? Onur whole experience in the past has demonstrated 
that fact. We have seen this forcibly illustrated in the increased 
amount of imported wool since the duty on that article was reduced 
in 1883. We have again seen it illustrated in the increased importation 
of tin-plate and other articles upon which the duty has been decreased. 
By reason of the Secretary of the Treasury putting a different construc- 
tion upon the worsted schedule in the act of 1883 from what was in- 
tended by the framers of that law, a construction which has largely 
reduced the duty from what was intended, the importation of worsted 
goods has been largely increased, and the result has been, as we are 
informed by the Secretary of the Treasury in his last annual report, 
that our worsted industry has become nearly ruined. If this be the 
effect of a reduction of the duty on worsted goods what must be the 
inevitable effect if we take the duty entirely off from wool and other 
articles, as proposed by this bill? Must not the industries which are 
engaged in producing the articles mentioned be destroyed also? 

During the fiscal year which ended June 30 last we imported $16,351,- 
370 worth of raw wool and $44,235,244 worth of woolen goods, notwith- 
standing our high rates of duty, but if we take the duty entirely from 
wool and reduce that on woolen goods, as proposed in this bill, I think 
we can safely presume that more than $100,000,000 worth of wool and 
woolen will be imported during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1890. It is proposed by this bill to reduce the duty on steel rails from 
$17 per ton to $11. What must be the result? Either a reduction of 
wages for the labor engaged in producing steel rails or else a large in- 
crease in the amount of steel rails imported. The duty will by this 
bill be reduced on such rails about one-third, but should the amount 
imported be increased by the lower duty one-third, then what have we 
gained? We have collected the same amount of revenue for the sup- 
port of the Government, it is true, but we have deprived our own fur- 
naces of the business or work necessary to make the extra amount of 
trails we have imported, and to that extent deprived our own laboring 
peopleof employment. During the fiscal year 1887 we imported of iron 
and steel 1,783,251 gross tons, not including iron ore, which amounted 
to 1,194,301 tons more. Ifthe duty had been what is p in this 
bill, can any one doubt but that the amount imported would have been 
largely increased? To the extent which the wants of our people are 
supplied by imported goods made in Europe to the same extent must 
our factories, shops, and furnaces remain idle and our workmen remain 
unemployed. 

it issaid thatnotwithstanding our protective tariff wages are low and 
many ofour peopleare unemployed. Whether wagesare low or not de- 
pends somewhat how we make comparison. If we compare the rate of 

to-day with theaverage rate of wages before the war, underourlow 
tariff, we will find they are much higher now than then. There never 
was a time when the amount received by the wage earner for his work 
would buy so many of the necessaries of lifeas at the present time. The 
per cent. of our population who are out of employment to-day is not 
greater than it has been, on the average, for the last forty years, withthe 
exception of the time during the war and for a few years following the 
same. During the wara million and more of ourlaboring men were en- 
gaged in saving the country and hence the demand for labor gave all 
employment, and it took some eight years after the close of the war 
for the nation to recuperate and to supply the necessities of the people. 
But if wages are too low what remedy do the friends of this bill 
present for relief? They propose to largely reduce the duties upon 


foreign imports, and to throw open our ports to the free importation 
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of many articles which are produced abroad and can be produced here. 
In other words, they propose to increase the supply of our own people 
from the production of foreign labor, which, of necessity, must de- 
crease the consumption of similar things which should be supplied by 


our own shops and, produced by our own people. That the average 
rate of wages in France and Germany is from 75 to 100 per cent. less 
than in the United States we think there can be no question, while the 
average rate in England is from 60 to 75 per cent. less than here. 

This fact is clearly established by the reports of our consuls and by 
the reports of the bureau of statistics in the several countries named, 
as well as by the personal observation of those who have traveled in 
the European countries mentioned. In 1883 theaverage rate of wages 
in the branches of trade mentioned, in the city of Berlin, Germany, was 
as follows: Locksmiths, without board, $4.28 per week; journeymen 
masons, $5.35; journeymen carpenters, $4.99; painters, the same; house 
painters, $3.37; pavers of streets, foremen,$7.37, journeymen, $6; com- 
mon laborers on streets, $3.21; apprentices at such work, $2.85; jour- 
neymen tailors, $4.28; harness-makers, $3.09. These figures were taken 
by myself from the original report of the bureau of statistics of the city 
of Berlin. The city of Berlin has a population of over 1,300,060 peo- 

le. Compare these figures with the rate of wages in New York, in 
ashington, or any other of our larger cities. Mr. Carroll D. Wright, 
our able Commissioner of Labor, and formerly holding a similar position 
inthe State of Massachusetts, in his sixteenth annual report forsaid State, 
makes a general comparison of the average rate of wages for the year 
1883 in England and Massachusetts, as well as the average cost of living 
in each country, assuming that similar articles are used and in like 
quantities, He gives as the resultof his investigation the average rate 
of wages in Massachusetts as $1.77 to $1 in England, while the average 
cost of living is as 100 in Massachusetts to 87} in England, or while the 
cost of living in England is about 17 per cent. less than in Massachu- 
setts, yet the average rate of wages is 77 per cent. more in Massachu- 
setts thanin England. He shows further that the difference in the 
cost of living in Massachusetts and England arises almost wholly in the 
item of rent. 

The people in France, England, and Germany are able to subsist 
upon the pittance which they receive for their labor simply because 
they do not live one-half as well as do the wage-earners in our own 
country. They are compelled to exercise the greatest economy, and 
every member of the family becomes a wage-earner as soon as they are 
of sufficient age, the women often performing the hardest and most 
burdensome kind of outdoor toil. I trust the day will never come 
when our women in America shall be compelled to perform such labor 
and bear such burdens as they do in the countries named. I do not 
mention these things for the purpose of showing what effect protection 
or free trade may have in the countries named; whether free trade in 
England or protection in Germany is advisable and best I shall not 
undertake to say, for I contend that what may be good policy in this 

respect in one country might be ruinous in another. England main- 
tained her protective policy until but a few years ago. She built up 
her manufacturing industries under a protective policy until the prod- 
ucts of her factories exceeded those produced in any other country. 
Her statesmen saw that she was unable to produce food for her people, 
and that she must rely largely upon the productions of her factories 
and her foreign commerce to sustain her government and people. She 
was unable by force of circumstances beyond her control to build up 
diversified industries. But how different is it with our country! 

We are told by our free-trade friends that we have been enabled to 
pay higher wages in this country than could be paid in Europe be- 
cause of our cheap lands and immense natural resources, and that our 
protective tariff has had no tendency to increase wages; but this state- 
ment we insist can not be sustained. It is true we have an immense 
country—a land bounded by oceans and stretching from the lakes to the 
gulf—a country possessed of all kinds of climate and soil, and with 
more natural resources and wealth than any other country in the world; 
but we neglected to develop this wealth and utilize these natural re- 
sources until after the enactment of our tariff laws in 1861. It was 
our protective tariff which induced our capitalists to develop the wealth 

“of the nation, which erected our furnaces and built our factories, which 
has thrown open our iron and coal fields, constructed our railroads, and 
opened our forests, and thereby given employment to our labor; and so 
far as I am concerned I desire to see that policy continued which has 
made our blessed land grow and prosper beyond any other. I have 
mentioned the low rate of wages in England, France, and Germany 
simply for the purpose of showing what we must compete with in our 
own land. How, I ask my free-trade friends, are we to pay for labor 
in this country nearly twice as much as is being paid for similar labor 
in the countries named, and yet market our products in competition 
with that produced abroad, unless we in some way give advantage to 
our labor and industries by our tariff laws? 

Protection enables us to maintain the balance of trade in favor of our 
own country. A nation, like an individual, which spends more than 
its income for that which it can dispense with is, like an individual, on 
the road toadversity. It is said that England imports more each year 
than she exports, and that she is still a wealthy nation. This is true; 
but England is a creditor nation. She holds the obligations of many 


other governments as well as of thousands of foreign corporations, and 
has to a darge extent the carrying trade of the world. Her income 
from these sources far more than exceeds the balance of trade against 
her. We, on the contrary, are a debtor nation, and to meet the inter- 
estand principal of our obligations, national and corporate, held abroad, 
we must export more than we import and sell more than we buy. The 
financial history of our country shows the effect of having the balance 
of trade run against us for a number of years in succession. In 1837 
we had a great financial panic, reaching all over the land and well re- 
membered by our older people. At this time the balance of trade had 
been against us for several years. From 1848 to 1857 the balance of 
trade against this onig amoun ua to $336,000,000; and many more 
of our people remember the great financial crash of 1857. From 1859 
to 1873 the balance of trade against our country amounted to the im- 
mense sum of $1,086,000,000, and during the same time we exported 
of our gold to meet this balance, as far as possible, to the amount of 
$690,000,000, so that in 1873 we had but little or no gold left in the 
country. 

Who does not remember the financial disaster of 1873? These illus- 
trations show the effect of buying, as a nation, more than we sell, ot 
importing more than we export. Actual experience like this is the 
most convincing evidence that can be adduced for establishing any propo- 
sition of this kind. It is true we had our protective tariff from 1861 
to 1873, but during a portion of this time a million and more of our 
producers had become consumers and were fighting to save the nation’s 
life, and we were unable to supply the demandsof the people, and our 
wants were supplied largely by excessive importations. Te seems to 
me that common prudence should prompt us not to increase our im- 
portations by reducing our rates of duty upon foreign imports. We 
are told that our tariff upon foreign goods is a grievous burden upon 
the consumers in the land. There is no evidence adduced to establish 
the assertion. There is no class of our people to-day that are com- 
plaining that what they buy is too dearso much as they are complain- 
ing that what they have tosell is too cheap. The laborer is not com- 
plaining so much that what he buys is too costly as he is that what he 
has to sell, his labor, is too cheap. The farmer complains because his 
products sell so low, and not because his groceries and his clothing cost 
too much. His wife does not complain because she is compelled to pay 
too much for her calico, her dress trimmings, and her tea, but she does 
complain because her butter, her eggs, and her cheese bring so smalla 
price. Our free-trade or low-tariff friends who are seeking to supply 
the wants of the consumer with cheaper goods might well turn their 
attention to the producer and laborer who are seeking a better price 
for that which they have tosell. While our protective policy tends to 
preserve our home market for our producers, so it tends to cheapen 
manufactured goods to the consumer. 

This was the opinion of that great champion of human rights and 
human liberty, Horace Greeley, who fell a martyr in his efforts to re- 
form the Democratic party. Said he: 

No man can truthfully suggest one article which, having been formerly wholly 
Hae mde has since, through protection, been so naturalized to our own soil that 
it is now produced here to the extent of nearly supplying our own wants, 
which now costs our people more than it did when we imported it from abroad, 

I concede that prices of home-made articles are higher for some time 
after a tariff law goes into effect, but upon most articles this increased 
price is but temporary. The correctnessof this statement is fully con- 
firmed by actual experience in our own country. We see it in the case 
of Bessemer steel, of woolen and cotton goods, of nails, saws, axes, of 
table cutlery and crockery-ware, and all other articles that can be 
named which are produced here in such quantities as will nearly sup- 
ply our own wants. Our protective tariff has stimulated invention 
and improvement, and built up these great industries which now com- 
pel foreign countries to compete with us for our home market subject 
to the duty upon their goods which we make them pay for such com- 
petition. The more factories there are the more competition we have 
and the cheaper goods we get. It is said that if protection tends to 
cheapen manufactured goods, what advantage is a protective tariff to 
the producer or manufacturer? I will answer that a protective tariff 
tends to give him a more stable market for his wares, and insures him 
a fair price for his product, and aids him in getting started in building 
up his business, while at all times it saves him from an unjust and un- 
equal competition with the foreign producer. It is said that a pro- 
tective tariff is detrimental to the interest of the farmer; but this I 
deny. 

Supposing that our Democratic free-trade, tariff-for-revenue-only 
friends shall succeed in passing this bill, every industry it strikes must 
either reduce the wages of the people employed therein or else close 
the shops, furnaces, and factories which give them employment. In 
either event we will witness increased “‘strikes,’’ ‘‘lock-outs,’’ and a 
million of wage-earners that are now finding work will be thrown out 
of employment and of necessity be driven to tilling the soil. These 
men, who have been consumers of the products of the farm, will become 
producers. The farmer needs no more competition in his chosen pur- 
suit. That which he produces to-day scarcely com tes him for his 
labor. If these people who are now engaged in other pursuits are to 
become tillers of the soil and producers of wheat, corn, and potatoes, 
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where are the agriculturists to find a market for that which they pro- 
duce? We shall not find it in our own country, because by our over- 
production we have ruined our home market. We have increased pro- 
ducers and decreased consumers, and increased our productions beyond 
any foreign demand. We shall infact become a nation of agriculturists, 
and no nation ever has been or ever will be prosperous where its people 
are wholly or chiefly engaged in agriculture. 

It is our protective tariff which has largely built up our varied indus- 
tries, and which has tended to make us the most prosperous nation in 
the world. A protective tariff tends to aid and build upall our indus- 
tries, to bring the producerand consumer nearer together, and thereby 
largely save the cost of transportation. This has made more valuable 
the farm and given a better market for its products. This is what has 
made lands near our large cities more valuable than those more distant. 
This is why the lands in rough and rocky New England and in sterile 
New Jersey are more valuable than our fertile lands in Michigan and 
Minnesota. Every farmer knows well that he can not send to foreign 
lands his potatoes, vegetables, and many other things which he grows 
upon the farm, and that he must rely upon the home market for the 
same. Hence it is all important that he should feel a deep interest in 
the building up of manufacturing towns and cities near his home, where 
he can market his surplus productions. It is for this reason that we 
see them often voting a tax upon themselves, or aiding by voluntary 
contribution to assist in building railroads and in the erection of fac- 
tories, They understand perfectly well that it is to their advantage to 
build up these towns and bring the consumer of their products near 
to them, and to make distant markets more accessible, Every farmer 
who produces wool understands full well that he can not raise wool in 
competition with that which is produced in Australia or South America. 
The President of the United States and free-trade Congressmen may 
try to convince them that free imported wool will be to their advantage, 
but their own practical experience tells them otherwise. 

At every farmers’ convention, as wellas atevery wool-growers’ gather- 
ing, we see these men pronouncing and protesting against putting wool 
on the free-list. More than three thousand farmers in my own district, 
representing all parties, have sent me their protest. Here is an indus- 
try more diversified over the country than any other. In Oregon, in 
California, in Colorado, in Ohio, in Texas, in Michigan, and Vermont, 
we find the wool-growers and farmers protesting against this measure, 
which they believe is to destroy this great industry. Where are the 
Representatives here who are to yoice the will of this large portion of 
our population? Where is the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and his Democratic associates, who generally so readily respond 
to the appeal of the farmers? We find them upon this question turn- 
ing a deaf ear to these appeals of the people whose interest they are to 
guard. The representatives of. the wool-growers and the wool manu- 
facturers-met in this city, and they gave to this House the result of 
their deliberation. These men represented no political party, but they 
did represent great interests. They demanded not free wool and re- 
duced duty on woolen goods, but they demanded that the tariff laws 
should be revised so that these industries should be preserved and pro- 
tected. The representatives of these industries and all others have 
been denied a hearing by the committee which reported this bill. 
Their petitions have been unhéeded and their prayersunheard. Strike 
the blow at these industries which you threaten, and its echoes will be 
heard on the 6th day of November next. 

In 1860 we imported $38,000,000 worth of woolen goods, while our 
domestic supply was but $61,000,000, and $99,000,000 worth in all 
was consumed by our people, or on an average $3.17 worth per capita 
of our population. In 1880 we imported $33,000,000 worth of woolen 
es and our domestic supply was $238,000,000, and we consumed 

5.35 worth per capita. This shows that our people used $2.18 worth 
more per capita of woolen goods in 1880 than they did in 1860, although 
woolen goods were cheaper in 1880 than in 1860. Our people dressed 
better and lived better and earned more wages per capita in 1880 un- 
der our protective tariff than in 1860 under our revenue tariff. In 1860 
we had 22,471,275 sheep, and the wool-clip amounted to 60,511,343 
pounds. In 1870 our sheep had increased to 28,477,951 and our wool- 
clip to 100,102,387 pounds, while in 1880 our sheep numbered 40,765,- 
900, and our wool-clip was 240,000,000 pounds, In 1884 our sheep had 
increased to 50,626,620, and our wool-clip was 308,000,000 pounds. In 
1883 the duty on woolen goods and wool was reduced, as it was on other 
things, and then the number of our sheep commenced to be reduced, 
and the wool-clip was lessened, so that in 1886 it only amounted to 
285,000,000 pounds, and in 1887 to 265,000,000 pounds, as estimated 
by we Dodge, of the Bureau of Statistics of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. - 

The increase in the number of sheep from 1810 to 1860, fifty years, 
was 100 per cent., and in pounds of wool 350 per cent., while from 
1860 to 1885, twenty-five years, the increase in sheep was 140 per cent., 
and in pounds of wool 375 per cent. Here is illustrated the practical 
effect of our protective tariff upon the wool industry. Under our pro- 
tective policy we see that the number of sheep, as well as the amount 
of our wool-clip, has been largely increased, while after the reduction 
of duty in the tariff revision of 1883 we see the number of our sheep 
decreasing from year to year, and our wool-clip diminishing. Gentle- 
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men may theorize all they please, but the practical experience of our 
farmers is here illustrated beyond question, and this illustration is more 
convincing to them than any theory that can be advanced by all the 
free-traders in this House and the President of the United States com- 
bined. In 1860 the average weight of the fleece was less than 3 pounds, 
while at the present time it is 6 pounds. Here again we see that not 
only has the number of skeep largely increased under our protective- 
tariff laws, but there has been great improvement in our flocks and 
in the amount and quality of the wool produced. In 1860 we pro- 
duced on an average but little over 2 pounds to each inhabitant, while 
in 1885 it reached 5 pounds to each inhabitant, 

Our sheep are not only valuable on accountof the wool they produce, 
but valuable also for the meat they furnish, and for enriching the lands 
ofthe farmer. Pass this bill, and this industry which is national in its 
importance will be ruined, for within this bill exists a disease more 
fatal to sheep husbandry than any ‘‘rot’’ that ever entered the farm- 
er’sflock. Whatsubstitute has the farmer for theindustry you are about 
to deprive him of? When his crop of grain fails him, as it does at 
times, he is often able to meet his obligations, pay his help, and clothe 
his family for that which he may receive from a bountiful crop of pota- 
toes and other vegetables, or from hemp which is grown in some of the 
States; but his home market for these you propose in this bill to take 
from him. You passed but a short time ago a bill to tax substitutes 
for butter that you might protect the dairy interest of the country, 
although these substitutes were produced by our own people; but now, 
when the productions of foreign lands are seeking to obtain the home 
markeis of our farmers, the Chief Executive of the nation sounds the 
keynote, set to free-trade music, which makes glad the hearts of foreign 
producers and saddens the heart of the American farmer; and here to- 
day we see the whole power of the Administration, with its public pat- 
ronage and public plunder, wielded in favor of the passage of this bill, 
which, if it shall become a Jaw, must inevitably destroy our American 
industries and depress our American labor. Is the power of the Execu- 
tive with its public patronage greater than the power of the people with 
their ballots? Pass this bill and make the issue,and the ides of Novem- 
ber will answer the question. 

In 1860 we had 1,263 woolen establishments with a capital of $30,- 
922,654, consuming 83,608,468 pounds of wool, and producing $65,- 
596,364 worth of goods, while in 1880 we had 2,689 woolen estab- 
lishments, employing 161,557 persons, and having invested $159,091,- 
869 capital, and the value of the product amounted to $267,252,913, 
Here we see that the manufacturing industry has kept pace with that 
of wool-growing. In 1860 the entire production of our worsted mills 
amounted to only $3,230,000 worth of goods, while in 1880 it had 
increased to $33,549,942 worth. In the revision of our tariff laws 
in 1883 language touching the duty on worsted goods seemed to the 
Treasury Department indefinite and obscure, and a construction has 
been given to the act by which it is conceded by the Secretary of the 
Treasury the worsted industry is fast becoming ruined. Other lan- 
guage used in the revised tariff Jaws of 1883, like that in the classifica- 
tion of ‘‘ wool-tops,’’ ‘‘waste,’’ ete., has under the construction of the 
Treasury Department worked great injury to the woolen industries, 
and these imperfections should be remedied without delay. We im- 
ported during the last fiscal year (articles of asimilar nature being pro- 
duced by our farmers) and upon which a duty was paid, of flaxabout $2,- 
000,000 worth, which paid a duty of 8.09 percent. ; hemp, jute, and other 
vegetable substances, about $10,000,000 worth, with rate ofduty 17.81 
per cent. ; breadstuffs $6,386,560 worth, average rate of duty 16.84 per 
cent.; animals $4,665,066 worth, averagerate of duty 20 percent. ; hops 
$3,117,662 worth, average rate of duty 42.64 per cent.; vegetables $2,- 
276,304 worth, average rate of duty 24.05; hay $791,686 worth, average 
rate of duty 18.80 per cent. 

Now, these articles, as well as that of wool, which I have mentioned, 
and many others, lessened to the extent they were imported the demand 
of similar articles produced by our own farmers, It is proposed by this 
billto put many of the articlesnamed uponthefree-list. If this shall be 
done can any one doubt that the imports of such articles will he largely in- 
creased to the great injury of our farmers? The friends of this bill seem 
to think that our farmers should confine their labors to the raising ot 
wheat in the North and cotton in the South, and that the surplus of 
these productions can be exchanged in England, France, and Germany 
for the manufactured productions of Europe. If England wishes to buy 
bread to feed its operatives it seeks it in that country where it can ac- 
quire it the cheapest, and it does not wait to exchange other commodi- 
ties therefor, as our free-trade friends would suppose. We see this in 
the increased amount of bread kind which it is receiving from India. In 
1871 only one-half of 1 per cent. of the wheat imported into England 
was supplied by India, while in 1887 it amounted to over 114 per cent. ; 
and it is evident that the time will soon come when India will be able 
to supply the wheat necessary to feed the English people at a less price 
than the same can be produced here. It is folly, in my judgment, to 
talk about increasing the export of the productions of our farmers by 
increasing the imports of the foreign laborer. Your effort in that di- 
rection must simply result in decreasing the home market of the Amer- 
ican farmer. It is conceded by the chairman of the committee that if 
the bill is passed it will largely increase the imports from Europe, which 
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in itself must decrease the amount produced by our own labor. The 
sole reason why goods can not be produced as cheaply here as in Europe 
is that the rates of w. are so much higher here than there. 

But it is contended by our free-trade friends that high wages mean 
decreased cost of production, and hence cheaper goods. This idea was 
first advanced by Mr. George; but a little investigation will show that 
such is not the rule. It is true that by reason of improved machinery 
wages in nearly all branches of business are higher than they were 
thirty or forty years ago, but this arises from the fact that by reason 
of improved machinery the productive power of labor is much greater 
now than then. This is clearly shown by the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. MILLS]. He says, in speaking of print cloth, that— 


Each operative in 1819 made 44) yards per day in 1834 98.2 per day, an 
increase of productive power of 120 per cent, Theaverage yearnings ofthe 
laborer in 1849 were 66 cents, and in 1884 $1. His wages in 50 per cent. 


Here, then, was an increase in wages of 50 per cent. and decrease cost 
of labor product of 32 per cent., making 82 per rent. Deduct this from 
120 per cent., the increased power of production, would leave 38 per 
cent., which it will be claimed is increased profits on the labor; but we 
must take into consideration that the improved machinery, cost more 
and it took more capital to conduct the business and more money to 
keep it in repair, and to make good the wear and tear thereof, to keep 
it insured, etc. I have no doubt the profits of the manufacturer were 
somewhat increased, but certainly not to as great a per cent. as was the 
wages of the laborer. This same principle holds good in every illus- 
tration that the honorable gentleman from Texas has given. It was 
not the higher wages of the laborer that materially increased his pro- 
ductive power or cheapened the product of hislabor, but it was theim- 
proved machinery that increased his productive power, cheapened the 
production of the laborer, and enabled the manufacturer to increase his 
wages. But it isclaimed that our machinery is superior in productive 
power to that of England, but the facts will not warrant the statement. 
Much of the machinery in our woolen, cotton, and otherindustries came 
from Europe. 

England, like our own country, generally adopts the best and most 
modern machinery in its factories, andit can not be successfully claimed 
that England is behind our own country in skilled workmen. Every 

n familiar with manufacturing in our country knows that in many 
of our factories, especially if they are comparatively new, much of our 
most skilled labor comes from abroad. Thisis no disparagement to our 
workmen, because England for a much longer time has been educating 
her people in her factories. There is no people in the world with such 
an inventive genius as our own, and none so quick to comprehend and 
understand complicated machinery and operite thesame. A large pro- 
portion, I think some 38 per cent., of our operatives in the cotton and 
woolen factories are foreign born or have foreign parentage. Now, if 
they have equally as good machinery in these industries in England as 
here, what reason is there for supposing that the English operative can 
produce more in our country than when he isin his nativeland? Boots 
and shoes ready made by machinery are as cheap here as in London, 
France, or Berlin; but you go to a shop and have the same articles made 
to order by hand, and they will cost you 50 per cent. more here than 
thcre on account of the less rateof wages there. A good suit of clothes 
or a dress can be made in Europe'at much less cost than here for the 
same reason. A large manufacturer in Berlin some three years ago told 
me that where we could produce an article almost or entirely by ma- 
chinery that they in Germany could not pay our duty and compete with 
us, but where there was much hand labor used in its production they 
could pay our duty and undersell us in our own markets on account of 
their lower rate of wages. ‘The less hand labor used and the more ma- 
chinery in the production of an article the nearer we can come to com- 

ting with the English manufacturer, and the less machinery and more 

d labor used in the production of an article the less nearer we can 

come to competing with the foreign producer; and ifone will study our 

importations and compare the same with our rates of duty this state- 
ment will be confirmed. 

These facts apply in the pursuit of agriculture and other industries 
as well as to manufacturing. Free raw material is the shibboleth of 
this Administration, provided such ‘‘ raw material’? is something pro- 
duced by the farmer. ‘Wool, hemp, potatoes, and other vegetabies are 
to be placed upon the free-list, but iron ore and other things dug from 
the earth are to remain protected by this bill. Is woolany more a “‘raw 
material’’ than iron ore, or hemp any more of a “‘raw material’’ than 
slack coal? If the principle of free ‘‘ raw material’’ is good in one 
case, then why notin theother? The whole theory of putting so-called 
“raw material’? upon the free-list, as claimed by our free-trade friends, 
is that this will give to the manufacturer cheaper material and en- 
able him to produce goods at so low a cost that he can sell them in 
the markets of the world in competition with similar goods produced 
in Europe, This theory is not sustained by our past experience. It has 
not been the case, to any great extent, in the case of cotton goods or 
leather goods where there is no duty levied upon the raw material. 
But, if the theory was true, are we not making too great a sacrifice 
when we destroy many of our industries in order to build up or increase 
our foreign trade? But we are told by the President— 

That our present tariff laws are vicious and inequitable, and that the primary 


and plain effect is to raise the price to consumers of all articles imported and 
subject to duty by precisely the sum paid for such duties. 

Mr, Chairman, this statement has been refuted so many times that 
it seems almost useless to further discuss the question. There is 
searcely an article that can be named that the foreign producer does 
not himself have to stand more or less of the duty levied by our Gov- 
ernment by a reduction of the price of his commodity. ‘The duty on 
a square yard of calico is 44 cents, which is more than the wholesale 
price for prints in our country to-day. 

According to the President’s theory were it not for our duty on prints, 
calico would cost us nothing. The same s ions might be made 
touching many other kinds of cloth, both cotton and woolen, as well 
as many articles in metal, wood, etc. There is a duty on wheat of 20 
cents per bushel, and on potatoes of 10 cents. Only think what a bo- 
nanza the farmers would have if every bushel of wheat they produced 
was enhanced in price 20 cents, and potatoes 10 cents, by reason of 
the tariff. I am quite willing to concede that there are many articles 
upon which there is a duty levied, if such duty was removed these 
things would, for the time being, be furnished to the consumer cheaper 
than now; in other words, that the duty does on some articles enhance 
the price; but if by taking off such duty we are thereby compelled to 
reduce the rate of wages of our people, and Jessen the necessaries of life 
which they now enjoy; if we are thereby to ruin and destroy our in- 
dustries, to lessen the productive power of our factories and furnaces, 
and to retard the general prosperity of our country, as we must, then, 
sir, this bill should not pass. It was said to me by a free-trade friend 
but a few months ago, that he was opposed to protection upon gencral 
principles, and insisted that America was able to compete with the 
world, and the laboring people here ought to have pride enough to do 
so without raising their wages by artificial means; but the American 
laborer can not feed and clothe his family or himself as he desires upon 
the simple pride that he is able to work for the same wages that the 
wage-earner works for in England, France, or Germany. If the farmer 
is producing his crop at an actual loss when his labor and the cost of 
his investment in the farm are considered, it is no great comfort to him- 
self to be able to say that he has sold his productions as cheap as the 
same could have been supplied by the foreign producer. 

Again, we are told that while we have a tariff which tends to keep out 
the production of foreign labor, yet we levy no duty upon the foreign 
laborer himself when he enters our ports. That is true. 

More than thirty years ago, when my own State was under Demo- 
cratic rule, she for four years a paid agent in Germany soliciting 
immigration to our State, and this policy of soliciting immigration has 
been continued by our State until withina few years ago. This pol- 
icy existed in many other States until recently. Public sentiment is 
not now, I am glad to say, in favor of encouraging foreign immigration, 
but no policy has yet been devised, and, in my judgement, will not be 
devised, which shall prevent honest, intelligent, and able-bodied citi- 
zens of other countries whose principles and habits of life are not in- 
imical to our form of government from seeking a home in our coun- 
try, where they seek such home for the purpose of becoming part and 
parcel of our citizenship. Our free-trade friends do not object to the 
productions of these people when in Europe coming here to supplant 
the productions of our own people, but, sir, if their productions are to 
be consumed by our people I prefer that they should produce them here 
rather than in Europe; then their wants are supplied, and they are fed 
and clothed by the productions of our own people, instead of being fed 
and clothed by the productions ofEurope. When here they help to en- 
large our home market, but when abroad they simply help to supply 
our home markets. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been often said that wordsare sometimes uttered 
to reveal thought and sometimes to conceal the same, but language 
never ought to be used to deceive thoseto whomitisaddressed. Ican not 
think for a moment that the honorable gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS] intended to deceive this House when he used the following 
language, but that his language is misleading in substance and in fact 
there can be no question. He says: 

Here is a coarse wool suit of clothes such as our working people wear in their 
daily toil in theshop and field. The whole cost is $12. The labor cost is $2. The 
tariff duty is 40 cents per pound and 35 per cent, ad valorem. As the weight is 
not given, we can not get exact tariff, but the duty on woolen clothes imported 
last year averaged 54 per cent., and atthat rate the tariff stands $6.48 to cover $2 
of labor cost. 

Any one not familiar with the gentleman’s statements would sup- 
pose from this language that the expense of all the labor in producing 
such suit of clothes, including taking the wool from the sheep’s back, 
washing and scouring the wool, spinning the yarn, weaving the cloth, 
and cutting and making the suit, was but $2, when as a matter of fact 
I suppose he means that the cost of labor in simply the making the 
suit was only $2. Iam not familiar with the actual cost price to the 
wholesale clothier for the making of such suit; but I am inclined to 
think that if he had inquired of the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetis [Mr. MoRsE], who is familiar, I dare say, with the matter, 
he would find that $2 for the making was less than the average price. 
But the gentleman from Texas says that the duty upon the suit of 
clothes would amount to $6.48. Let us examine the matterand see if 
any such statement is warranted. The gentleman has been too long a 
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member of the Committee on Ways and Means to be unfamiliar with 
the manner of levying duties on foreign imports. He certainly must 
know that the duty is levied upon the actual market value of the ar- 
ticle in the place and country where purchased or produced, and not 
upon the actual market value of the article here, yet he figures the rate 
of duty upon the market value of the article here and the retail price 
at that, and he impliedly says to this House and to the country that 
such is the law and the practice in levying duties upon foreign imports. 

If this suit of clothes retailed at $12, the wholesale price was proba- 
bly about $10, and not over that. Now, if the duty on the imported 
suit is added to the cost price, as claimed by our Democratic friends, let 
us seo what the suit would have costin Europe. The suit of clothes 
would have cost in Europe $10 at wholesale price, less the rate of duty. 
In other words, the suit of clothes in Europe at wholesale market price 
would have cost $6.52, and if the suit weighed 3 pounds, the average 
weight, the duty would be $3.48, making $10. We see from this that 
the duty would have been $3.48 instead of $6.48, as stated by the hon- 
orable gentleman from Texas. The real facts are but little or no cloth- 
ing of this price and description is imported, because the same can be 
bought in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Washington nearly or 
quite as cheaply asin Paris, Berlin, or London. The language used by 
him in the other illustrations which he gave touching the duty and 
cost of labor is, so far as I have examined, equally as misleading as this 
which I have given. Ihave the highest regard for the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, but I must say that in my judgment 
he owes it to the House and to the country to so correct his language 
that the same shall not be misleading, but harmonize with the facts. 
It is true that the surplus revenues of the Government are excessive, 
but not to that extent which the President or his Democratic friends 
represent. That party has become so used to falsifying the financial 
record of the country touching this surplus, that the President himself 
has been deceived, or else he, too, is trying to deceive the country. 

The Democratic party said in its platform in 1884 that the country 
had been collecting $100,000,000 surplus revenue annually, when there 
was collected during the very year in which this declaration was made 
less than $18,000,000 surplus; but it is conceded now by the leading 
administration paper of this city that the Democratic platform of 1884 
was a fraud. Inthe Post of the 20th instant I find this item, and it is 
a choice item, too, because so true: 

“Mr, Cleveland presents the peculiar spectacle of a man asking for re-election 
to oflice because he repudiates the platform which he approved apd was elected 
upon three years ago' m Republican. 

This is not true; but if it were it would be entirely to the President’s credit, 
The Chicago platform of 1884 was a good deal of a fraud. a 

The Republican party disposed of its surplus by paying off the Gov- 
ernment bonds, while the Democratic party is hoarding up such rev- 
enues. The Republican party while in power was constantly reducing 
taxation, and thereby decreasing the revenues. It did this by reducing 
internal taxation, and by the placing of such things upon the free-list, 
the importation of which did not come in competition with our own 
produokons, until we have increased the value of our imports on non- 

uitable goods to from a few million dollars’ worth to over $233,000,000 
worth. Speaking for myself alone, and I believe the sentiments of 
those who sent me here, Iam ready to co-operate with any party in still 
further reducing our revenues, but it must be in continuance of the 
policy of the Republican party, as stated above. I am willing that 
such reduction shall be made partially upon internal taxation by re- 
moving the tax on tobacco, raw and manuiactured, not including cigars 
and cigarettes; and partially by placing on the free-list that article 
which would least harm the industries of the country. 

Tobacco may be considered a luxury, but it is now, and ever will 
be, I fear, used by a great portion of our people, especially among our 
laboring classes; and there is scarcely anything they consume that they 
would not prefer to dispense with rather than their tobacco. Its use 
is not so degrading or immoral as to warrant the Government in pro- 
hibiting its use either by taxation or otherwise. The time has not 
yet arrived, in my opinion, when we should remove the tax upon alco- 
holic and intoxicating liquors. Public sentiment would not warrant 
such a step at the present time, Its excessive use is degrading and 
immoral, and public sentiment is now demanding that its entire use 
shall be prohibited where possible, and curtailed to its lowest limit in 
all places. This tax, in my judgment, is a tax upon that the use of 
which results in evil, and it tends somewhat to limit and restrain such 
evil. For this reason I am not willing at present to relieve it from tax- 
ation. So long as the use as well poh Reo of liquor can not be prohib- 
ited, I am desirous of retaining such laws as will tend to curtail and 
restrain its use to the lowest possible limit. I would further reduce 
our revenue by placing sugar upon the free-list; not that I am willing 
to give up the idea that we are not to in time produce in this country 
our own sugar, but because we can render aid to that industry in a 
more economical and better way. I think it has been quite safely 
demonstrated that we can not or shall not produce sugar to an amount 
sufficient for our own use from the cane, but if produced at all it 
must come from the beet or sorghum, and I think from the latter. I 
am quite willing to foster the industry still further, but we can far 
better afford to do so by bounty rather than byaduty. We consumed 
of sugar in 1887, 2,781,159,646 pounds, valued at $63,882,884, and the 
duties paid thereon amounted to $56,507,495. We produced in our 


own country only, I think, about one-twelfth of what we consumed. 
We can well afford to pay a bounty to still further encourage our sugar 
industry, to an amount which would be more beneficial to the pro- 
ducer than the duty now levied, and the people would still save in the 
process of encouragement more than $40,000,000 annually in the cost 
of their sugar. I am willing to give the bounty, because I wish if 
possible to build up another great branch of agricultural industry, 
which if successful will soon bring to that class of our people more than 
$100,000,000 annually. 

Gentlemen tell us that we have prospered notwithstanding our pro- 
tective tariff, and that our prosperity would have been greater had our 
protective policy not existed. ‘The experience of our country has been 
different. We had for some years previous to 1857 a low revenue tariff, 
and let me call a Democratic witness to show what the condition of our 
country was at that time. On December 8, 1857, President James 
Buchanan, in his message to Congress, used this language: 

The earth hath yielded her fruits abundantly, and has bountifully rewarded 
the husbandman. Our great staples haye commanded high prices, and up to 
within a brief period our manufacturing, mineral, and mechanical occupations 
have largely partaken of the general prosperity. We have all the 
elements of material wealth in abundance, yet notwithstanding these advan- 
tagos our pranah t in its monetary interests, is at the present time in a deplor- 

econdition. In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in all the productions and 
elements of national wealth, we find our manufactures suspended, our public 
works retarded, our private enterprises of different kinds abandon: . and 
omens of our useful laborers thrown out of employment and reduced to 
want, 

This condition of our country continued to exist, and in 1860 our 
national Treasury was bankrupt, and the credit of the Government 
was so poor that it could not borrow without paying higher rates of 
interest than that paid by individuals. Compare the credit of your 
Government after twenty-seven years of our protective tariff with its 
credit in 1860, after twenty-seven years of low tariff. 

Lookat the general prosperity of our country during these last twenty- 
seven years of its existence. In 1860 we had less than 30,000 miles of 
railroad, while to-day we have more than 145,000 miles of such road, 
or enough to encircle the globe six times, with miles of telegraph enough 
to more than twelve times girdle the earth. Look at the wonderful 
increase in the products of our forests and our mines, of our furnaces 
and factories. Look at the wonderful increase in the prodnction of our 


.| silks, our glassware, our china and pottery, and in all those things 


which tend to bring happiness and prosperity to the people. Shall we 
go back to that system of legislation which bankrupted our Treasury 
and ruined our public credit; that system which depressed our indus- 
tries, which pauperized our people, and utterly failed to develop our 
natural resources; that system which made us dependent upon the 
labor of foreign lands for that which we wore and consumed, or shall 
we stand by that system which has made us the most wealthy, the 
most prosperous, and the greatest manufacturing nation in the world? 
It is between these two systems that we, the representatives of the 
people, are to choose, and I welcome the issue, [Applause.] 

During the delivery of the foregoing speech, the hour haying expired, 

On motion of Mr. MCMILLIN, by unanimous consent Mr. BREWER’S 
time was extended ten minutes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, the question presented now is one, gen- 
erally speaking, of tariff reduction, not abolition. It is true that the 
bill reported by the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means 
proposes to enlarge the free-list, but the main object of the measure is 
to reduce, not abolish the tariff. And in considering this question we 
should do so from a standpoint having regard for the interests of the 
whole nation. Weshould not seek to build up the industries of any 
one State at the expense of other parts of the country. In allour legis- 
lation we should consider the general welfare of the entire nation; not 
what might benefit a few, but what policy will most add tothe happi- 
ness and prosperity of all the people of the United States. 

That the present tariff law does not, in its application, add to the 
prosperity of the great mass of the people must, it seems to me, be evi- 
dent to every fair-minded, unprejudiced man. A tariff which gives a 
comparatively small number of men the right and opportunity to tax 
the millions of our citizens 47 per cent. more than their goods will sell 
for in the open market, can not fail to have the result of building up 
and maintaining vast monopolies and trusts, whose enormous profits 
are swelled and increased by the tribute which the tariff authorizes 
them to levy from the pockets of the people. X 

As a noted French writer has well said, the system ofa high pro- 
tective tariff is founded upon the theory of creating a scarcity of com- 
modities. Suppose a man is engaged in the manufacture of bar-iron. 
He is anxious that his competition should be limited, in order that he 
may obtain a higher price for hisiron. Therefore he comes to Washing- 
ton and gets Congress to puta high tariff on imported iron so as to lessen 
his competition and produce a scarcity of iron in this country, which 
allows him to compel those who buy iron to pay him a higher price. 
That man has not the general welfare of the whole people at heart. 
His selfish desires do not harmonize with the prosperity of the masses. 

Our present war tariff considers the interest of a few, not all. 

Sir, Congress has no right to take the part of a few manufactur- 
ers against the great body of consumers. But that is just what has 
been done. Onur war tariff declares for high prices for the producer of 
iron, low prices tor the producer of corn; high prices for the pro- 
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ducer of glass; low prices for the producer of wheat. Our present 
tariff tax aims to secure to a few manufacturers a disposal of their goods 
ata large profit. To do that their prices must be raised. To raise their 
prices the supply of their foreign competitors must be diminished. To 
diminish the supply is to create scarcity. 

I would like to ask if the farmers of the West are more prosperous 
because they have fewer clothes? Are they better off because they 
must pay an enhanced price for the necessaries of life; because the 
products of iron, copper, and glass are scarce and high? 

But we are told that the present war tariff makespricescheaper. In 
the first place our friends, the high protectionists, ask for its continu- 
ance because they want to artificially increase the price of imported 
commodities. What for? Why, of course, so thata few of our manu- 
facturers can obtain a higher price for their wares. But the moment 
you speak of that to the high-tariff beneficiary, he will say, ** Oh, no; 
the tariff cheapens prices.” 

W. G. Sumner well illustrates the inconsistency of this claim, and 

_ I will state substantially what he says. The laboring man’s interest 
and the employer's interest are, in a certain sense, antagonistic. The 
laborer is desirous of receiving as high wages,as possible, while the 
employer would like to have wages low; and the consumer wants to 
purchase the product as cheap as possible. Here we have this state of 
things when along comes an all-wise Congressman, and he proposes to 
make everything lovely. To the laboring man he says, ‘‘I will make 
your wages high.” ‘* What are you going todo with me?” says the 
manufacturer. ‘‘Donot fear,” he replies, ‘‘ I willmake wages low for 
you.” ‘*What!’? exclaims the laboring man, ‘‘make wages low! 
Why, you just said you would make my wages high.” ‘‘Oh, no,” 
says the Congressman, ‘‘I am not going to actually make wages low 
for the manufacturer, but I will make the price of his product high, 
and that will have the same effect.” The consumer upon hearing this 
exclaims, ‘‘Hold on, there! What’sthat? Doyou propose to pass a 
law to make prices high?’ ‘Oh, no,” says the Congressman, ‘‘I 
do not really mean to make prices high, it only looks so.” 

If a high protective tariff does not increase prices, then it absolutely 
fails of its object. It is not imposed in order that the Government 
may raise a revenue. If the Government does collect any revenue 
under it, itis incidentally accomplished. The Government says, ‘We 
do not want this tax; we have got more revenue now than we know 
what to do with; but we will let the favored manufacturer tax the con- 
sumer; we do not want to tax the consumer, but we will hold him while 
you tax him.” 

The fact of the matter is, as every observing man knows, that the 
tendency of prices is to cheapen constantly, not on accountof the taxes 
imposed by our war tariff, but owing to improved means of transpor- 
tation and production. Prices have declined everywhere. And the 
prices of agricultural productions, which our war tariff does not benefit 
to any appreciable extent, have declined out of all proportion to those 
of manufactured commodities; and, as usual, the farmer has got the 
worst of it. Prices have declined the world over; they have declined 
in free-trade England and in China as well as in the United States. 
But the proposition I make is this, that the price in this country of 
nearly every article on which our war tariff is imposed would be a good 
deal cheaper to-day if the tariff were reduced. 

According to the natural laws of trade the price of a commodity is 
fixed by the cost of producing it. But when, by means of a 47-per- 
cent. tariff, you interfere with trade so that the price of a commodity 
is not fixed by the cost of producing it, you impose a burden upon the 
people who are forced to buy it. 

That very thing does the present war tariff accomplish. It allows 
the favored manufacturer in this country to fix a price upon his goods, 
not with reference to what it costs him to produce it, but with refer- 
ence to foreign competition. ‘‘How much will it cost the people of 
the United States to obtain this commodity from abroad?” is the ques- 
tion which the American protected manufacturer asks himself. Not 
“ How much can I afford to sell this article for?” but * How much 
can I compel the people to pay me for it?’ This war tariff puts it in 
the power of the favored manufacturer to force the American people to 
pay him an unjust price for his wares, if he chooses to ask it. 

And all this is done, what for? Not in order to enrich the tariff 
monopolist. Oh,no. This war tariff is not maintained to put money 
in the manufacturer’s pocket. What, then, is it kept up for? Why, 
to protect American labor against the pauper labor of Europe. The 
manufacturer tells us that labor is so cheap in Europe that he must 
have protection againstit; that by reason of the high tariff he is able 
to pay his workingmen higher wages. 

uch a claim, under the circumstances, is preposterous, By placing 
a tax on imported goods you can not increase the wages of labor. If 
you can, why is it, after nearly thirty years of the highest tariff taxa- 
tion ever known in the history of the world, that wages in many of the 
protected industries have declined from 10 to 60 per cent.? If the tariff 
of $2 per thousand feet on lumber makes wages higher, why is it that 
the wages of men in the lumber woods have declined 50 per cent. in the 
Jast ten years, while the price of stumpage has advanced from 100 to 
800 per cent.? 

If you are going to legislate to make wages higher by imposinga tax, 
you should put the tax on the men, not onthe goods. If you wantto 


protect our workingmen against the pauper labor of Europe, why do 
not you take measures to keep that pauper labor from coming here? 
Free trade in labor and protection on everything the laboring man 
buys, and that is called protection to American labor. 

No industries show more poverty, more destitution, and more strikes 
among their workingmen than those so-called protectedones. Thereis 
not a hod-carrier in the United States but who earns more wages than 
the average person employed in the industries benefited by the war tariff. 

A tariff tax on imported goods may raise the price of the same kind 
of domestic goods in this country, but it will not raise the wages of the 
man here who makes those goods. It takes the capitalist and the work- 
ingman combined to turn out the finished product. The capitalist in- 
vests his money, manages the business, and attends to the sale of the 
manufactured product. It is the laboring man’s work that creates that 
product. If the capitalist has the right to ask Congress to levy a tax 
on imported goods so as to make those goods scarce in this country, and 
allow him to obtain a higher price for his product, then why has not 
the man who works for that capitalist the right to ask Congress to levy 
a tax on immigrants, so as to make labor scarce and increase the price 
of his wages? 

Protection to American labor! Is that the reason why this war 
tariff is maintained? This is about the way it protects the laborer: 
Here comes a ship-load of goods. The custom-house officer says to the 
importer, ‘‘Pay to the Government of the United States 47 per cent. 
of their value.” ‘‘Whatfor?’’saystheimporter. ‘‘'To protect Ameri- 
can labor against the pauper labor of Europe,” replies the custom-house 
officer. The importer pays the tax and adds it to the cost of the goods, 
and that tax is ultimately paid by the consumer. By and bye there 
comes another ship to our shores. “What have you got there?” is 
asked of the captain. ‘‘Twothousand Italian immigrants,” he replies 
“Bring them ashore,” says the custom-house officer; *‘ rightover here in 
Pennsylvania we have ten thousand men now on a strike because they 
can not make wages enough to keep soul and body together; take your 
men over there and help us protect American labor. i Fond applause. ] 

Your tariff keeps out foreign goods in order to help the manufacturer 
meet foreign competition. Ifthe capital engaged in an industry can 
not meet foreign competition, much less can the American workingmen 
meet it. As Robert Walker truly said: 


A protective tariff is a question regarding the enhancement of the profits of 
capital, and not the augmentation of the wages of labor. 


But it is to the farmer of the United States that the advocates of this 
trust-creating tariff make their strongest appeal. He is told by them 
that he should stand by American industries. That the agitation for 
the reduction of the war-tariff taxes is being stimulated and encouraged 
by British manufacturers and British gold. They frantically call upon 
the farmer to continue on voting to keep up a tariff which is taxing him 
out of house and home; they paint in glowing colors the advantages 
the farmer derives from a tariff on certain agricultural productions, and 
they beg, bully, entreat, and threaten that the furmer’s influence and 
the farmer’s vote may be given to prevent any relaxation of the tight 
grip which the war tariff now has upon him. If the farmer will use 
his reasoning powers and the common sense with which the Creator has 
endowed every human being he will not be caught by this chaff. What 
is it fixes the price of the majority of our agricultural products? It 
is the price of those products in the markets of the world. And itis 
amazing that the intelligent farmer will allow himself to be bamboo- 
zled and humbugged on this very simple and plain proposition. 

Mr. WADE, Will the gentleman allow a question ? 

Mr. FORD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WADE. If the gentleman’s view is correct, why should not the 
farmers form a ‘‘ trust’? and manufacture the articles which they con- 
sume, and thus protect themselves? 

Mr. FORD. Ifthe gentleman will listen until I get through, I think 
I will convince him—— 

Mr. WADE. You do not show me how to get a better market for 
my wheat. You say I have got to comein competition with this foreign 
labor. You do not offer me anything except cheaper articles. Now, 
why would it not be better to form a farmer’s trust and let the manu- 
facturers manufacture their own articles? 

Mr. FORD. Ifthe gentleman will only possess his soul in patience, 
I expect to satisfy him before I get through. I have only just got 
started. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WADE. And then tell me how those laborers in South Caro- 
lina, who work for $10 a month—— i 

Mr. FORD. I decline to yield for any more interruptions. Make 
your speech in your own time, or else ‘‘hire a hall.” [Laughter. ] 

What is it that fixes the price of the farmer’s wheat? It is the Liv- 
erpool market. Let the price of wheat go up in Liverpool, then watch 
how quick it will advance in Chicago. Let the price of wheat in Liv- 
erpool decline and the market in Chicago will respond instantly, and 
go down. We can not begin to consume our agricultural productions. 
We produce a good deal more than enough to supply the United States, 
and are obliged to depend upona foreign market forthe disposal of our 
surplus.. No tariff can help the farmer on his surplus production, be- 
cause the price at which it is sold is fixed by competition with all the 
producers of the world. We now consume at home about 70 per cent. 
of our agricultural productions and export about 30 per cent, of them. 
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Now, mark this: Whenever any country produces more than it con- 
sumes and has a surplus, the price of that surplus will fix the price of 
the whole product. Therefore, so long as our farmers produce a surplus 
(and this they will always do) the price of the agricultural productions 
in the United States will be the same as the world’s price. There is 
no escaping this conclusion. You may pile tariffs on wheat, corn, beef, 
pork, and cotton mountains high and it will not increase the price of 
those products in this country a penny—not a farthing. 

The farmer’s wheat is sent 3,000 miles away to England, and it there 
comes into direct competition with wheat from the East Indies, raised 
by the worst pauper labor on the face of the globe; a labor so low and 
so half-civilized that the American farmer can scarcely conceive how de- 

“graded itis. The price of one of the most important of the farmer’s crops 
is thus fixed by competition with wheat raised by laborers whose dress 
consists of half a yard of cotton cloth, and who work for 6 cents a day. 

But how is it with regard to the articles which the farmer can nov 
produce and which he must buy? The price of nearly everything which 
the farmer buys is fixed by so-called protective legislation. The En- 
glish farmer stands a little better in that respect than the American. 

_ The price of what the English farmer buys is fixed in thesame marketand 
and by the same laws which fix the price of what he sells; while, as forthe 
American farmer, the price of what he sells is fixed by competition in the 
open markets of the world, and the price of what he buys to produce his 
crops is arbitrarily determined and unnaturally increased by the laws of 
of the Congress of his own country for the benefit ofa few manufacturers. 

But the duty on wool is one of the strong points of the tariff monop- 
olists. They and alltheir subsidized newspapers are talking continually 
not about coal, not about glass, not about iron, butabout wool. They 
have constituted themselves the special guardians of the wool tariff, 

` and are overwhelmed with anxiety to save the farmer from utter de- 
struction from a decrease of the tariff on wool. I very much doubt the 
sincerity of some ofthese new converts to the farmer’s interest. It might 
be well supposed that they were more anxious for their own particular 
industries than for the farmer’s. To an unprejudiced observer it would 
look very much as if some of them were using the farmer as a cat’s-paw 
to further their own interests. 

If the tariff on wool benefits the farmer, what does it amount to? 
Taking the entire value of our agricultural productions, the wool crop 
does not comprise over 2 or 3 per cent. of it. What ashort-sighted pol- 
icy it is for a farmer to calmly submit to paying war-tariff prices for 
nearly eve ing he buys to produce his crop, all for some supposed 
trivial benefit derived from the wool tariff on 2 per cent. of his product. 
These tariff-tax manufacturers ask the farmer to pay $15 for a $9 suit 
of clothes for himself, $17 for a $12 shawl for his wife, to pay in 
prices on his plows, tools, and agricultural implements; they ask him to 
sell his produce for a niggardly sum, and they tell him to meekly endure 
allthis, and to be comforted by the thought that there is a tariff on wool. 

You can not have a good price for wool unless you have somebody 
to buy it. We do not produce enough wool for our own consumption. 
Our manufacturers must import foreign wool; and when you artificially 
increase the price of foreign wool you cripple the manufacturing indus- 
try, which injures the farmer’s customer. Take the result in my State 
for instance, the State of Michigan. In 1867 the wool tariff was enor- 
mously increased; in that year the tariff on wool was raised, so that it 
averaged between 50 and 60 per cent., and it so continued, practically 
without interruption, for sixteen years. In 1867, when the tariff went 
into effect, there were 4,000,000 sheep in the State; and under the 
effect of this high tariff on wool on the 1st of January, 1880, the num- 
ber of those sheep had dwindled down to less than 2,000,000. This 
wool tariff has induced many farmers to vote for the maintenance of these 
wartaxes. Whensome farmers have viewed the tariff, the wool has been 

ulled over their eyes to that extent that they could not see anybody else 
Frenaktec:] But I believe the farmers are beginning to appreciate 
that in this cry of ‘‘ Wool! wool!’’ there is more noise than benefit. 
Another statement which has had considerable effect is, that our high 
tariff gives the farmer a home market. This claim, itseems to me, can 
be absolutely demonstrated to be false beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
Let us examine this question and see how much of a home market 
these tariff taxes have given the farmer. We consume at home about 
70 per cent. of our entire agricultural productions, and export about 30 
per cent.. Our farmers comprise about one-half of the population of 
this Republic, and it is fair to suppose that they would consume one- 
half of the products of agriculture which are consumed in this country. 
As we consume 70 per cent. here, our farmers would consume one-half 
of that amount, or 35 per cent. of the whole crop. The people engaged 
in manufacturing, mining, and mechanical pursuits, according to the 
census of 1880, comprise about one-fifth of our population; therefore 
they would consume one-fifth of the 70 per cent., or 14 per cent. of our 
entire production. But it is well known that only a small proportion 
of those engaged in mining, manufacturing, and mechanical pursuits 
receive any benefit from the present high tariff. To a great number 
of our industries the war tariff acts as a baneand a curse. Making a 
liberal estimate, let us assume that of those engaged in manufactur- 
ing, mining, and mechanical industries one-third of them are benefited 
by the high-tariff taxes. Then the amount of the farmer’s productions 
that they would consume would be one-third of the 14 per cent., or 43 
per cent, of the whole product—call it 5 per cent. Therefore the con- 


sumers which the tariff-trust advocates say they have created for the 
farmer, and who will give him a home market, only take 5 per cent. of 
his product, while the farmer’s foreign customer takes 30 per cent. of it. 

What an insignificant thing this home-market scheme is when the 
facts are laid bare. - 

The proposition is that the farmer is to be taxed to support an in- 
dustry which would not otherwise exist, and he is to get his money 
back by selling his produce to men who work in the industry. The 
farmer is to be compelled to pay taxes to help the manufacturer, and 
he is to get it back in money for his produce! That would be a remark- 
able investment. As Henry George well says, this is like the man who 
owned stock in a railroad and kept riding on the cars and paying his 
fare in order to increase the dividend he would get out of the stock. 
(Applause. ] 

‘The home-market delusion amounts to about this. The protected 
manufacturer says to the farmer, ‘‘ I want you to vote for a Congress- 
man who will aid in maintaining this war tariff, and I will agree to 
take 5 per cent. of your crop. But if I do that I want the privilege 
of charging you 47 per cent. more than my goods are worth in the 
markets of the world.’ In other words, he says: ‘‘Out of every 
$2,000 worth of your agricultural productions I will take $100 worth, 
and when I pay you that $100 I want you to buy $100 worth of my 
goods, but I want you to pay me $147 for them,” while the farmer’s 
foreign customer says: “‘Out of every $2,000 worth of your produc- 
tions I will take $600 worth, and I will let you have $600 worth of my 
goods without paying any bonus whatever.” 

Our agricultural productions are always more than we can consume, 
and our farmers must rely, of necessity, upon the markets of the world. 
No act of Congresscan prevent this. Eversince the war tariffhas been in 
force the farmer’s home market has been growing smaller and smaller, 

I have a table here, prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, which abso- 
lutely refates the pretension that the war tariff has enlarged the home 
market of the farmer: 


Value of agri- | Value of agri- Per cent. 
oar cultural cultural Per cent. con- 
= products (in products ex- | exported.| sumed at 
gold). ported. ome. 
No record.......... $256, 560, 972. | ....ccscececeesee] esoveceserorevers 
$1, 958, 030, 926 361, 188, 483 18 
2, 213, 402, 564 685, 961, 005 69 


We have no record of our agricultural productions in 1860, but we 
have data of the agricultural exports for that year. We find that the 
exports of the products of the farm are constantly growing and grow- 
ing. We find that in 1870 this country bought 82 per cent. of our agri- 
cultural productions, and in 1880 it bought but 69 per cent. of them. 
Observe what this wonderful American system has done for the farmer. 
After wearily waiting year after year for that home market which the 
high-tariff advocates told him would surely come, what is the result? 
In 1870 the farmer was obliged to look to foreign countries for the dis- 
posal of only 18 per cent. of his crop, and after ten years of war-tariff 
taxation, under which monopolies have grown rich, and trusts have be- 
come defiant, he finds his home market ebbing away, and that he must 
go abroad to sell 31 per cent. of his productions. 

The result of this home market swindle is, that the farmer is most 
beautifully deluded. The high-tariff party gets his vote; the trusts and 
monopolists get hismoney, and the farmer gets the hot end of the poker. 

They also attempt to frighten the farmer by saying that if the war 
tariff is reduced it will damage these monopolies so much that they 
will be compelied to cease manufacturing, and thousands of working- 
men will be thrown out of employment; and that these men will seek 
agriculture as an occupation, and compete directly with the farmer. I 
do not believe a single man would be thrown out of employment by 
the passage of the tariff bill recommended by the majority of the com- 
mittee. But let me suppose fora moment thatit would result in throw- 
ing men out of employment, would these idle men turn their attention 
tofarming? Notatall, becausea reduction of the tariff would so stimu- 
late those industries which our natural resources have fitted us for 
that an increased demand for labor would at once spring up in those 
pursuits. By reason of a cheapening of the cost of raw materials those 
manufacturers would be able to compete in foreign markets. And are- 
duction of the tariff would result in an enormous increase of produc- 
tion, in order to supply the foreign demand, which would increase the 
demand for labor to such an extent as to furnish employment for all 
idle men, if there were any. - 

Another scarecrow erected to alarm farmers is the statement that 
periods of low tariff have brought forth financial panics. But those 
who make this assertion are very careful to say nothing about the panies 
that have occurred during periods of high tariff. In that respect it is 
a very accommodating tariff. For, according to their reasoning, every 
panic that has occurred during a low-tariff period is directly attributa- 
ble to the tariff, while panics occurring in periods of high tariff have 
been due to other causes entirely. The slight reductions which have 
been made in our tariff taxes, in the history of this nation, have had no 
bad infiuence upon our financial condition, but the effect has been the 
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very reverse. When these men make this statement they fall into the 
error of mistaking a coincidence for a cause. 


How does the present tariff take care of the farmer’s interest? Ac- 
cording to the census of 1880 the assessed valuation of the capital en- 
gaged in agriculture was twelve billions, and in manufactures two bill- 
ions. The profits of the manufacturers on invested capital was 37 per 
cent., and the profits of the farmers was 11 percent. Our farmers com- 

"half our population, and it would seem that if any industry 
should be aided by the Governmentit is that of agriculture. Why have 
the high-tariff party advocated a tariff on wool, and wheat, and rice, 
under the guise of protecting the farmer? Why did they not place a 
tariff on some of the farmer’s productions which might have given him 
some benefit? While these gentlemen have been, as they allege, en- 
deavoring to protect American labor against the pauper labor of Europe, 
why have they not paid some attention to the egg and poultry industry? 
The value of the products of the egg and poultry crop of the United 
States exceeds the entire value of our pig-iron. But what war-tarift 
advocate has ever raised his voice for this portion of the farmer’s pro- 
ductions? None. Is there any tariffon eggs? Thereisa tariff on the 
yelks of eggs dried and powdered; and there is a tariff on baked ants’ 
eggs for birds’ food. But there is no duty on thehen’segg. Are there 
any imported? Oh, yes; about 14,000,000 dozens last year, free; no 
tariff on them at all. Why have not these representatives of the pig- 
iron manufacturers, and of the alleged wool growers, whoare tumbling 
over each other in their eagerness to benefit the farmer, said something 
abont saving our egg and poultry industry from foreign competition ? 
Why should not the great American hen be protected against the pau- 
per hen of Europe? [Laughter. } 

If the present war-tariff tax is necessary to sustain the American 
workingman, why is it that wages are higher in industries not affected 
by the tariff, than in those which are benefited by it—which is a fact 
easily susceptible of proof? 

If this high tariff is kept up to maintain our infant industries, why 
is it that itis given to the manufactures of cotton, wool, and iron? 
The manufacture of cotton cloth had a fixed establishment here sixty 
years ago. The manufacture of woolens was firmly settled in this 
country over seventy years ago, And ninety-seven years ago Alexan- 
der Hamilton said that the manufacture of pig iron was well established 
here, and that we had the ability to manufacture steel sufficient to meet 
all internal demand and have lefta considerablesurplus for exportation. 
Are not these infant industries becoming rather aged? Ought they 
not to get along without the nursing-bottle? 

If the present 47 per cent. tariff tax is a benefitto the farmer, why is 
it that the price of the majority of the farmers’ products is the lowest 
ever known? And why is it that the farmers’ financial condition is 
constantly becoming worse? 

It is proposed now to reduce the tariff on manufactured commodities. 
The tariff-tax beneficiaries say that a reduction would ruinthem. Let 
me examine this claim a moment. 

What profit do these men make? That is a very difficult matter to 
arrive at. There is no law which requires them to make a statement 
of their gains and losses; and so any knowledge on that subject is not 
easy to obtain. But occasionally something occurs which compels a 
disclosure. An instance of this kind is found in a suit between the 
stockholders of the Jackson Iron Mining ene A the Lake Supe- 
rior country. The Jackson mine, in all respects, is an average of the 
iron mines in Michigan. In thatsuit, in 1833, it became necessary to 
ds declared by that company for the past twenty 
years. The secretary of the company took the witness-stand, and testi- 
fied that since the organization of the company in 1863 (twenty years) 
they had declared a total dividend of 1,785 per cent., an ayerage of 
89} per cent. a year. Their original capital stock was $300,000, the 
dividends declared had been $5,355,000, at the value ior Danaus in 
ae wee $1,500,000, So, out of an original investment of 

the stockholders had taken out over $5,000,000 in B capa dare and they 
still had a plant left valued at $1,500,000, which 
cent. more than they had originally invested, making a total ore 2,300 
pronk profit in twenty years, or an average of 215 per cent. a year. 
ut still these men now say they can not compete against the pauper 
labor of Europe, and demand that the duty of 75 cents a ton on iron 
ore be left unmolested. 

Take the copper mines. The Quincy Copper Mining Company ot 

Michigan, in the ten years ending with 1881, maths an average dividend 


of 50 per cent. per year. The Calumet and Hecla copper mine, with 
about a million dollars invested, pays over 200 per cent. every year. 
In 1861, when every ient known to taxation was reso to, to 


raise a revenue to carry on the war of the rebellion, among other taxes 
there was a duty of 2 cents a pound placed on copper pigs. 

Finally the war ended, and the necessity for a large revenue did not 
exist. But in the mean time the copper-mine owners of Michigan had 
had a taste of this “protection against the pauper labor of Europe,” 
guid haroni & tohsby down kero aad iot tha (arti oe expe Tecceaeed 
to4centsa pound. Think ofit! A war tariff of 2 cents, a peace tariff 
of 4 cents. a me te ae Last year the Cal- 
a E eter ty te mpany paid a dividend of $2,250,000—over 
200 per cent.—and the Government received in revenue from im 


copper pigs the princely sum of $40. [Laughter.] And this samecom- 


pang bes shipped copper to England, and, after paying the transporta- 

n charges, they have sold it at a less price than it is sold in New 
York. And yet they have the effrontery to say that they can not com- 
pete against the pauper labor of Europe. 

According to the report of the commissioner of labor of Michigan for 
1887, we find that 47 per cent. of the farms in that State are mort- 
gaged. Here we have the spectacle of the farmers of Michigan eking 
out an arduous existence, with half their farms covered by mortgages, 
while the copper and iron trusts of that State, to whom the war tariit 
forces the farmer to pay tribute, are making annual profits all the way 
from 50 to 225 percent. It passes my comprehension how any man can 
vote to uphold a system of taxation under which this state of affairs is 
maintained. ‘ 

The pretense that we can not compete with the cheap labor of Europe, 
in my judgment, is entirely unwarranted. Why, sir, pauper labor is 
unprofitable labor to employ. And the comparisons between the rate 
of wages in this country and Europe, which are brought forth by inter- 
ested corporations and trasts to show a necessity for a high tariff, are, 
in most instances, extremely misleadingand unfair. Because one man 
demands $2 a day for his labor and another man $1 a day, it does not 
follow that it is more profitable to employ the one who works for the * 

receive higher dail, 


cheaper wages. 

Granting that our wor wage their 
services in this ieta than those of Europe, whatdoes es thatsignity? 
It means that our workers are worth more to their slat any 
two-dollar-a-day man can produce three times as much annually as the 
dollar-a-day man, his employer can well afford to pay him the higher 
wages. In no country upon the earth are the laboring classes more 
intelligent, acute, andactivethanin the United States. And the proper 
way to compare the reward they receive for their services, with those 
or ote countries, is with reference to the quantity of finished product 
produced. 

I will illustrate this by taking the statistics in regard to the cotton 
manufactare. From a report recenty submitted to the State Depart- 
ment by Mr. J. Schoenhof, our consul at Tunstall, England, I glean 
some very significant facts. From aknowledge of the daily wages paid 
in England, Switzerland, and the United States, it would appear to be 
a hopeless task for the American manufacturer to attempt to compete 
with the manufacturer of Europe; but when we look at the production 
per hand employed it is at once made plain that the American manu- 
facturer has by far the advantage. The labor cost of weaving per day 
in Switzerland i is 49 cents, in England 65 cents, and in America from 
80 cents to $1.12. But let us look at the quantity produced. The cost 
per 100 yards in Switzerland is 60 cents; in England 55 cents; in the 
United States 40 cents. It is apparent from this that while our cotton 
manufacturers pay the highest daily wages, they pay the lowest per 
100 yards manufactured; consequently, their labor cost is not as great 
as that of the foreign manufacturers. This same state of affairs exists 
in reference to the cost of labor in most of the so-called protected in- 
dustri 

It is no argument to say that we can not com: with foreign man- 
ufacturers because our daily rate of wages is hi . If everything 
were equal; if each country had the same machinery and processes, the 
same intelligent labor, and if the result of a day’s work per hand em- 
ployed were the same, then a comparison of Jabor cost upon the daily 
wages paid would be upon a proper basis. But in most instances we 
can afford to pay more daily or weekly wages for our labor, because it 
produces enough more than the foreign labor to make up for the in- 
creased daily cost of it. 

The minority of the Committee on Ways and Means have submitted 
16 printed pages of what they denominate their views; and it is a re- 
markable document. In view of the all-absorbing question of reduction 
of revenue one would imagine that they might have brought forth some- 
thing more than a criticism. 

I have here an article from the Minneapolis Journal, a prominent 
per | Republican newspaper of the Northwest, which indicates how the views 
of the minority were received by the Western Republicans: 


If the Republican leaders of the House were conscious of the real intensity of 
the feelingamong Western Republicans in fav favor of the in Congress 
formulating a liberal tariff-reform measure, and placing party on record in 
favor of an honest and intelligent reduction on the necessaries of life, they 
would not fail to submit some such They 


with respect 
ran political situation. It is producing a feeling of restlessness everywhere 
among Western Republicans that threatens party disintegration. This is not 
stating the case too strongly. 


When the situation demands a statement of the position of the Re- 
publicans in Congress upon this question; when a failure to make such 
statement ‘‘ threatens party disintegration” among the Western Re- 
publicans, the Republican members of the committee do what? Noth- 
ing. They propose nothing, they advocate nothing; they simply de- 
mur. 

Just consider this: Over and overagain have prominent Republicans 
in official life declared that this war tariff ought to be reduced. Pres- 
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In 1883 the steel-rail manufacturers made the same complaint that 
the minority of the committee do now, that a reduction of the tariff 
would ruin them; that it would result in increased importations and 
increased revenue for the Government. Notwithstanding their pro- 
tests the tarifon steel rails was reduced from $27 to $17 a ton. What 
was the result? Didit rnin them? Oh, no! Did the importations 
increase? No. The year before the tariff was reduced the importa- 
tions of steel rails were 118,062 tons, and the year after the tariff was 
reduced the importations were 7,971 tons—a falling oft in the importa- 
tions of over 110,000 tons. Did therevenue increase? Notatall. The 
revenue derived lust year from the tariff on steel rails was over a million 
dollars less than it was the year before the tariff was reduced. 

The dress-goods manufacturers made the same argument. They said 
in 1883 that a reduction of the tariff on dress goods would result in 
such enormous importations of foreign cheap-made goods that the Amer- 
ican manufacturer would be driven into bankruptcy. The result was 
the very opposite. Importations have not increased; and under a re- 
duction of the tariff on dress goods of about 20 per cent. the revenue 
from that source has decreased over $3,000,000 annually. 

The tariff on buttons and button molds was cut down 18 per cent., 
and the revenue in 1887 was $264,000 less than it was in 1883. 

The tariff on hats, bonnets, and hoods was reduced 25 per cent.; 
and the revenue from those articles last year was $131,000 less than it 
was under the old tariff 

Therefore it will be seen that it is not a good proposition to say that 
a reduction of the tariff means increased importations. The tendency as 
regards the great majority of articles on the tariff schedule, in case of a 
reduction, will bethe other way, a decrease of revenue; because it will 
force the so-called protected manufacturers who are now making from 
25 to 250 per cent. profit annually, to accept a more moderate reward. 
And the moment the tariff is reduced jthey will meet their forejgn 
competitors with a corresponding reduction in the price of their quota: 

Mr. Chairman, I believe there exists no necessity for the further con- 
tinuance of these war-tariff taxes. On the contrary, I believe every 
interest of the American people cries out for their reduction. Their 
maintenance has resulted in the establishment of some of the most vash 
and arrogant monopolies this country has ever known. And of late 
there have appeared numerous soulless entities which menace the pros- 
perity of the people, known as trusts. ‘These irresponsible organiza- 
tions are multiplying so fast that they will soon enchain and fetter the 
commerce of the nation, and absolutely control the price of the neces- 
saries of life unless their onward course is speedily checked. These 
associations seriously threaten the well-being of the country. And 
shall we sit here and allow this spoliation to go on, without an attempt 
to grapple with and arrest the invasion of this recently organized 

enemy of the people? If this country were open to the competition of 
the manufacturers of the world, the great majority of these trusts could 
not exist. Ifthe war tariff had been reduced years ago, as it ought to 


ident Arthur recommended it. The Republican tariff commission 


Harty in tte deliberations the commission became convinced that a substan- 
tial reduction of tariff duties is demanded. 

What does the bill propose to do? The average duties for 1887, on 
the articles outside the free-list which the bill affects, were 65 per 
cent. If the bill becomes a law, it is estimated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury that the duties on those articles will average 48 per cent. 
In other words, instead of making the people pay a tax of $65 on every 
$100 worth of thess goods when imported, this bill reduces it to $48 
on every $100—a reduction of only $17. A Republican President 
and the tariff commission advised it. But the gentlemen of the mi- 
nority of the committee cali it “a radical reversal of the tariff policy 
of the country.” President Arthur recommended an enlargement of 
the free-list and a reduction of the tariff on cotton, iron, and steel. 
That is what this bill seeks to accomplish. The minority view it as 
“fan overthrow’? of the tariff. 

Again, the minority of the committee say that a reduction of the 
duty on steel rails from $17 to $11 a ton will ‘‘seriously cripple if 
not destroy the manufacture of steel rails in this country,’ when the 
facts are that if the duty on steel rails to-day were $11 a ton, as this 
bill proposes to make it, it would not increase the importation ofsteel 
rails one single ton—no, not one pound. This is very easily demon- 
strated. The price of steel rails now in England is $18.75; add $2 
for freight to this country, and the cost of theimported rail in New York 
before paying duty would be $20.75. If the duty were $11 a ton, that 
would make the English steel rails cost $31.75 a ton here. What is 
the price of the American steel rails? They are selling for $31.50 a 
ton to-day, or 25 cents a ton less than the English rails could be de- 
livered for in this country if the Mills bill were a law. 

The minority of the committee also state that a scaling down of the 
duties would have the effect to increase the revenues instead of dimin- 
ishing them ; because, as they claim, the importations would increase, 
and, for the purpose of substantiating that proposition, they have -se- 
lected out a few commodities, and proceed to show that after the tariff 
reduction of 1883 the importations of those commodities increased, and 
that the revenue received from duties on those articles was greater 
than before reduction. Their selection of commodities is manifestly 
an unfair one. In that selection they have ignored some of the most 
important and necessary articles of commerce. In the following table 
I have taken a few ofthe leading articles the duty on which was re- 
duced by the tariff law of 1883, and compared the amount received in 
revenue before the tariff reduction, with the amount received in rev- 
enue for the fiscal year of 1887, after the tariff reduction ; and in every 
oe there was less revenue received after the reduction than be- 

fore: 
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that these trusts and combines may receive protection against the labor 
of Europe. The average bonus which the tariff allows these eighteen 
trusts to exact from the people is $30 upon every $100 of their product, 
while their whole expense for labor amounts to only $24 upon every 
$100 produced, leaving $6 tariff bonus over and above the entire labor 
cost. I would like to inquire how long the war tariff must be kept 
above the entire cost of labor in order, as they say, to offset the differ- 
ence between the cost of labor in this country and the cost of labor in 
Europe. 

Alexander Hamilton said, in the Federalist: 

There are persons who imagine that import duties can never be extended to 
an injurious excess. Exorbitant duties on imported articles tend to render other 
classes of the community tributary in an improper degree to the manufactur- 
ing class, to which they give a premature monopoly of the markets. 

That is exactly the situation we are into-day. The trusts and com- 
bines have got a monopoly of the market. 

They have got such a grip on the pockets of the people, under- the 
guise of protection to American labor, that it is a difficult task to force 
them to relax it. Heretofore all attempts to shake them off by a sub- 
stantial reduction of the war tariff have failed, because they have been 
powerful enough to defeat every effort in that direction. 

They have vilified and abused the advocates of a reduction of tariff 
taxation, they have accused them of being enemies of the country’s 
welfare, of being in league with the British; in fact, they have ap- 
pealed to every instinct of the American people, selfish and patriotic, 
to vote to sustain this system of war-tariff taxation. But I believe 
the time has now come when the people, and particularly the farmers 
of the West, are awake to the true meaning of this issue, and that 
they will soon speak in tones not to be misunderstood, and demand 
that Congress pay some heed to the great body of consumers of this 
nation, and pass a measure relieving them of a portion of the taxes 
which the war tariff now compels them to pay for the benefit of a few 
manufacturers. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. Chairman, I will not vote for this bill. I trust it 
not will become alaw. It is entitled ‘‘A bill to reduce taxation and 
simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue.” In my 
opinion, should it become a Jaw it will not reduce taxation, it will not 
decrease the revenue, nor will it simplify the manner of collecting it. 
It will change the articles on which revenue is collected, but it will 
increase in the aggregate the revenue therefrom so far as customs duties 
are concerned. In other words, the reduction occasioned by the trans- 
fer of articles now on the dutiable to the free Jist will be overcome by 
the increased importation of those art icles on which the rates have been 
reduced. Our experience of the past few years demonstrates this to be 
true. That we have a surplus revenue and that it should be reduced 
all will concede. How is the reduction to be made? That is the con- 
troversy. I would make it in a spirit of fairness to all our interests 
and with a desire to protect our agricultural, mining, and manufactur- 
ing industries and the labor and capital employed therein, and not with 
a declaration of war against them all, as I find in the Mills bill, now 
under consideration. This reduction should be made by the friends of 
the protective system, not by its avowed enemies, 

The President in substance tells us, in his message of December 6 
last, that if we have an industry in our midst that after years of trial, 
with the aid of our tariff system, has succeeded in standing erect, and 
contending with the incoming waves of the world’s competition, at the 
same time furnishing our people with cheaper and better fabrics than 
they ever had before, that, to use his language— 

It is entirely evident that one thing has been discovered which should be 
carefully serutinized in an effort to reduce taxation. 

In other words, when, after long years of bitter struggle, the victory 
is ours, the general in command of our conquering forces, because of 
our success, surrenders us to the defeated foe. Justas we have completed 
the beautiful structure at which we have been engaged for years, and 
the people are about to fully enjoy the labor of their lives, one who by 
the strange mutations of political forees temporarily holds the position 
of architect-in-chief of the edifice, astounds us with an order to pro- 
ceed with the work of tearing it down. 

The moment one of our industries is self-sustaining, is in a healthy 
condition, the hum of its machinery making constant and attractive 
music to the ear of its labor, then it invites thereby and receives the 
President’s enmity,.and he at once suggests the pruning-knife of the 
tariffreformer’slaw. This portion of President Cleveland’s message, for 
cold-blooded indifference to the interests of the people and for active 
and bitter opposition to the great system by which they have pros- 
pered and their country grown great, is entitled to precedence over all 
emanations from the Executive Mansion in all our history. In this is 
he isolated, alone in his suggestion, entitled to and deserving of the 
fame it will bring. From such a spirit as this, dominating as it does 
almost with a single impulse the Democratic side of this House, I 
would save our industriesand our homes. The Miils bill was conceived 
by minds impregnated with this economic viciousness, and its friends, 
in the wild zeal of their impetuous advocacy, in fulfillment of the old 

“Whom the gods wish to destroy they first make mad,” cite it as 
its chief merit. 

The passage of this bill will be the death knell of protection. While 
it is not all that its friends hoped for, it isin the line of legislation 


they long have sought, and mourned because they found it not. If they 
succeed now they propose next year to take anotherstep, and gradually 
but surely we are to be marched into the camp of those who contend 
for ‘‘a tariff for revenue only;’’ and that system, so far as our labor 
is involved, so far as our industries are concerned, is as bad as free 
trade. We learn from the report of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, in respect to this measure, that by it we are ‘‘starting’’ on the 
policy which transfers ‘‘many articles from the dutiable to the free list,” 
the system that favors ‘‘ free raw materia],’’ the method of revenue 
reform suggested by President Cleveland in his last annual message, 
and favored by the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

We find this bill placeson the free-list timber, unmanufactured wood, 
sawed boards, staves of wood, shingles, logs, salt, flax, hemp, tin plates 
and sheet iron, glue, china clay, vegetables, lime, wool, and many other 
articles not necessary now to mention, but of.importance, all enumer- 
ated in the bill. The import duties on cotton goods, woolens, glass- 
ware, china and earthen ware, iron, steel and the manufactures thereof, 
are largely reduced. Various other reductions are made, seriously af- 
fecting many of our valuable industries, 

We are advised by the committee that their bill ‘‘is not offered as a 
perfect measure; that ‘‘ many articles are left subject to duty which 
might well be transferred to the free-list;’? and that ‘‘ many articles 
are left subject to rates of duty which might well be lessened.” From 
the argument of the committee we find that coal and iron ore are among 
the articles which might well be transferred to the free-list, and that 
woolen and cotton goods, earthen and glass ware, iron, steel and the 
manufactures thereof, are of those articles ‘‘ the rates of duty on which 
might well be lessened.” It is therefore evident that it is the inten- 
tion of the Democratic majority to destroy the ‘‘system of protection;’’ 
to repeal the lawsunder which our manufacturing establishments have 
been built up; by which our labor has found employment and become 
expert; through which our agriculturists have found a market for the 
products of their farms, and by virtue of which we are strong as a na- 
tion and prosperousas a people. Ido not believe with President Cleve- 
land, with Mr. Speaker CARLISLE, with the Waysand MeansCommittee, 
that our protective tariff laws are ‘‘ vicious, inequitable, and illogi- 
cal”? Iam aprotectionist, a believer in the system of a high protective 
tariff. Iam for legislating in favor of my country, herindustries, and 
her institutions, first, last, all the time. I believe in the old Bible 
doctrine that ‘‘he who provideth not for his own household is worse 
than an infidel.” [Applause. ] 

While my sympathies go out to the oppressed, to the distressed of all 
lands, my duty is with the toiling millions of my native land who 
labor that they may live, who in factories, mills, and by farnace doors, 
who in mines, shops, fields, and forests, who in many and varied hon- 
est and honorable ways earn sustenance for themselves and their loved 
pdf the sweat of their faces, as by the Divine command it was or- 

ined. 

I believe in the system of our fathers, in the theory as enunciated by 
the founders of the Republic, by the framers of our Constitution. I 
believe that our first Congress was right when it enacted our first pro- 
tective tariff law, and I think that this, the Fiftieth Congress, is wrong 
when it endeavors to repealit. I believe that George Washington, our 
first President, was grandly right when he advised the enactment of 
and approved our first tariff law, and I think that Grover Cleveland, 
our present—and I hope our last—free-trade President, is shamefully 
wrong when he not only suggests, but uses the power of his great office 
to secure the destruction of our present tariff system. The history of 
my country teaches me that Hamilton, our first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was true to the best interests of our people when he drafted our 
first protective law, and forces me to conclude that Fairchild, our pres- 
ent Secretary, is false to the trust confided to him when he formulates 
the present measure. 

I believe that Madison, the expounder of our Constitution, was right. 
When speaking of our protective system he said: ‘* Upon this question 
we are all Federalists, we are all Republicans.” I wish we could say 
to-day on this question of protection to our industries, our labor, our 
homes, our flag. Weare all Republicans, we are all Democrats. Unfor- ` 
tunately, we can not say so. Our Democratic opponents have raised 
this issue, and it is best that it should now be squarely met. They 
elected Mr. CARLISLE the Speaker of this Honse on this issue, and he . 
organized the Ways and Means Committee in furtherance of it. The 
Secretary of the Treasury in his last annual report devotes himself to 
an exposition of the beauties of ‘‘revenue reform,” and the President 
in his message, ignoring the pledges of his party as we are told they are 
set forth in the platform announced when he was nominated, makes war 
on the system he had promised to defend, which promise toa confiding 
people made his election possible, and, false to his plighted faith, de- 
clares the laws he had pretended to believe in ‘‘ vicious, inequitable, 
and illogical.” 

Democratic orators in my State, in yours, Mr. Chairman, all over 
the land, declared that the Democratic platform meant protection to 
our labor and our manufacturers, and that Mr. Cleveland was as good 
a protectionist as Mr. Blaine. Some of them likely believed it. Many 
of them more than likely did not. I believe my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. RANDALL] did believe it. How terribly was he deceived ? 
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How rudely was he awakened from his dream we know by what he 
has said and done. By this false claim did they win. By this did the 
eandidate without a record defeat the brilliant champion of the peo- 
ple’s cause, as did another comparatively unknown candidate, with 
the cry of *‘ Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of ’42,’’ defeat the matchless 
“ Harry of the West,” the great commoner whose name and fame we 
all respect. 

Mr. Chairman, “the hand of Esau” will be offered again. De- 
mocracy will ‘‘ put on the very good garments” of Republicanism once 
more, which she ‘‘ keeps at home” with her, and ‘‘ the little skins of 
the kids” she will put about her hands “‘and cover the bare of her 
neck” with them, and she will be able to truly say, *‘ That what I 
sought came quickly in my way.” [Laughter.] And when she is 
asked, ‘‘ Art thou in favor of protection?” she will answer, ‘‘ I am,” 
The voice will be the voice of Jacob, but the device will not deceive 
this time. The people will not bless, nor serve, nor worship thy party 
this time. Mr. Chairman, when it comes near to them, the smell of 
its record will not be ‘‘as the smell of a plentiful field which the Lord 
hath blessed.’’ It can not come again deceitfully and get the votes of 
the people. They have found it outat last. It has taken them some 
time to do so, but the revelation is now complete. President Lincoln 

“once said: 
litical l part h le all the time, and all the le 
Tite Maarian Tins ms aal oe =a. fool all the people all the Gas. į 

Mr. Chairman, whatis “‘the tariff?” Itisaduty upon articles of mer- 
chandise shipped from one country to another, imposed and collected 
by the government of that country to which the articles are sent. A 
protective tariff is one where the duty so imposed is sufficiently high 
to prevent the foreign manufacturer from selling his wares, after pay- 
ing the duty, at a price low enough to destroy the manufacturer and 
deprive labor of employment where the duty isimposed, It should be 
high enough to cover the difference between the cost of labor and ma- 
terial in the country where manufactured and that to which shipped. 
In our case I would have it a little higher, so as to give our country 
the advantage. There is nothing wrongin that, isthere? If so, I will 
bear it, for I am for my country all the time. 

Now what is a revenue tariff, or, as our Democratic friends say, ‘‘a 
tariff for revenue only ?’’ It is a duty levied upon foreign imports for 
the purpose only of raising revenue. It entirely ignores protection; it 
seeks revenue. It begs the foreign manufacturer to fill our ports and 
flood our land with his wares in order that we may collect revenue from 
him on their account. By such means we secure a surplus of revenue, 
not of prosperity. AsI understand it, a tariff for revenue is so adjusted 
as to encourage importations; while a protective tariff is so arranged as 
to discourage and retard the importation of foreign manufactures, 

Mr. Chairman, I trust we will never again havea “ tariff forrevenue 
only ” in force in this country. We have tried it several times, to our 
sorrow. We tried it from 1846 to 1861 to our detriment. Mr. Chair- 
man, can you remember those days? They were days of trouble, anx- 
iety, ruin, panic, and bankruptcy. I know, sir, you truly hope that 
those hard times ‘‘ will come not again around our cabin doors.” 

Mr. Chairman, I can remember the incidents, the condition of affairs 
during a portion of that gloomy period of our history. My first im- 
pressions of public affairs, of political matters, were formed then. My 
lines had fallen unto me in a land, a State, rich in soil, lovely in cli- 
mate, abounding in minerals, as fair a heritage as had ever been given 
to the children of men. I wondered why Virginia, ‘‘in the race of 
life,” had been surpassed by other sections of my country not so highly 
favored by nature. Before I had traveled far on the pathway of my 
manhood I found the cause. It left itsimprints everywhere, it poisoned 
everything. It wasslavery, and a tariff forrevenuein order thatslavery 
might live. Mr. Chairman, we never had a “‘ tariff-for-revenue,’’ free- 
trade party in this country until the discovery of the cotton-gin led the 
owners of slaves to believe thatin raising cotton slavery could be made 
profitable. The idea was to make large profits by importing such ar- 
ticles as the condition of slavery required free of duty, and selling cot- 
ton raised with cheap slave labor at high prices. Down to that time 
the statesmen of the South had been protectionists, John C. Calhoun 
at their head. Butthealluring grandeur of the political Utopia I have 
mentioned was irresistible. The structure they had helped to raise 
was destroyed by their own hands. 

The protective-tariff system existing previous to and during 1828 
was attacked and overthrown. It was the declaration of war between 
slavery and freelabor. The result we know and see andfeel. Thank 
God, the foot of a slave will never again desecrate the soil of the Union. 
[Applause.] Now let us see to it that the labor of cheap foreign 
slavery does not render useless the liberty and freedom so won. 

Mr. Chairman, can a nation be truly great and really independent 
unless it have within itself the means of support in war and in peace; 
unless it can clothe, feed, and manufacture for its people? Ithink not. 
In our case the best way to secure that is by a protective tariff, is by fos- 
tering and protecting our grand home market. The friends of this bill, 
in order to reach what they call the ‘‘markets of the world,” would 
surrender our home market. Our own market is worth more than all 
the markets of all the world. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, in his speech in 
support of his bill, tells us that our capacity to produce manufactures 


‘tis far in excess of the requirements of our home consumption,” and 
that we should seek the markets of the world. Mr. Chairman, where 
is this foreign market, this ‘‘will-o’-the-wisp’’ of which the revenue 
reformer talks so much, but always fails to locate? Why did not 
Mr. Chairman MILLS locate it? Hecould not; he can not. He con- 
tents himself with such expressions as ‘‘in foreign countries,” ‘‘the 
markets of the world.” Where will we sell our woolen , our cot- 
tons, silks, iron, boots, and shoes? Are we to destroy our ‘‘protection”’ 
and then contend with the “‘ protection ” the nations of the world have 
surrounded themselyes with? Most all the countries ‘‘of the world,” 
the markets of which we are told weshould seek, have protective laws, 
England not excepted. Canada, France, Spain, Germany, Russia, 
Brazil, the Argentine Republic, Austria, Victoria, and Chili have tar- 
iff laws,some as high as from 30 to 40 per cent. ad valorem, while New- 
foundland, Belgium, Greece, Holland, New Zealand, Turkey, and many 
of the islands of the sea have rates from 10 to 20 per cent. Our mar- 
kets are to be made comparatively free, Mr. Chairman, while the mar- 
kets of the world are to remain protected. Are we to invade England 
and undersell her manufacturers? England has more than she wants 
now. Her warehouses are full to overflowing, her markets glutted, 
her factories idle, her working people hungry. You will not go to 
France, Germany, and Belgium, will you? It may seem strange, but 
it is true that those countries have now driven England to the wall 
with the products of their cheap toil. 

Will you go to Ireland for a market? Better go there fora warning. 
The industries of Ireland were once comparatively as prosperous as 
ours are now. Now she has neither home industries, home markets, 
nor home rule. She was forced to cease manufacturing and to pur- 
chase from England, to accept British free trade, to become the victim 
of the English system. The silk trade of her city of Dublin was once 
her glory; it has ceased to be. The lace trade of Limerick and the 
woolen trade of Waterford and Cork sent the fame of the Irish manu- 
facturers to all lands; and now all lands, save British lands, mourn for 
the desolation of Limerick, of Waterford, and of Cork. The blanket 
factories of far-famed Kilkenny once commanded the markets of the 
world,land now no market, notone, knows them. England has themall, 

Will you go to Spain, Italy, Russia, and India? Not there, I pray 
you. God save the free people of my native land from such competi- 
tion, from such degradation! [Applause.] 

We can only reach those markets by reducing our labor, not to the 
level of, but below the lebor of those countries, And so it is with the 
markets of the world that we find out on the sea. We are different 
from all other countries in habits, institutions, inclinations, education, 
resources, and capabilities. Will our friends on the other side of this 
Chamber never realize this? The nation does not exist, the people do 
not live to whom, with whom, we can be compared and found upon 
the same plane. By the protective system we have become the grand- 
est nation on earth, a nation of freemen, whose army of expert, edu- 
cated, liberty-loving toilers, is the hope of its future and the pride of its 
civilization, and whose 60,000,000 citizens, monarchs all, supreme in 
their happy homes, governed by impartial laws, dread no master, fear 
no king, and kneel to none but their God. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to tear down the. walls of protection; I 
do want to build them up. I do not want to open our ports to the 
miserably paid and poorly fed labor of the world, but I do want to open 
our manufacturing establishments to all of our own labor. I am op- 
posed to importing, under contract, the pauper and demoralized labor 
of the Old World; and I am also opposed to importing, under like con- 
tract, the manufactured product of that labor. The one isas bad asthe 
other. I call the attention of the chairman of the Committee on Labor 
to the fact that it is proposed by this bill to flood this land from mount- 
ain to gulf,and ocean to ocean, with the products of the cheap, pauper, 
convict, contract labor of the world. I trust that he and his able lieu- 
tenants, who so zealously and jealously guard the interest of labor on 
this floor, will ring the alarm and prevent it. He will find this side of 
the House supporting him unanimously. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe in importing ‘‘raw material,” as it 
is called, free, but I do believe in employing our own unemployed in 
utilizing our own ‘‘raw material.” Ido not want this nation to be 
like other nations; I would rather have it distinctively and especially 
American. I do not want to increase the ‘‘surplus’’ by reducing im- 
port duties. I would rather reduce it by repealing internal-revenue 
taxes and increasing import duties. 

Mr. Chairman, is the Ways and Means Committee correct when it 
reports that ‘‘our capacity to produce is far in excess of the require- 
ments of our home consumption?’’ Does the fact cited that ‘‘many 
of our mills areclosed and many of those still in operation are ranning 
on short time” prove that allegation? Surely not. 

That simply proves that the people have not confidence in, that they 
fear and dread to trust the present Administration. That proves, not 
overproduction, but overimportation. During the last fiscal year we 
imported of “iron and the manufactures of,” of ‘‘ wool and the manu- 
factures of,” of ‘‘cotton and the manufactures of,” of ‘‘tin-plate and 
the manufacturesof,”’ of ‘‘ glass, earthenware, and china,” to the value 
of over $200,000,000. Most all of it could have been and should have 
been manufactured here; thereby we would have used our own ma- 
terial, employed our.own labor, kept ‘‘ many ofour mills from closing, 
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and prevented many of those still in operation from running on short 
time.” I quote now from the report made by Mr. MILLS, and apply it 
to the situation I have mentioned: 

This condition is hurtful to the manufacturer, to the laborer, and 
the materials consumed in manufacture, The manufacturer loses 
his ae the laborer loses his wages, and the producer of the mate: 
sumed in manufacture loses the market for his products, 

Mr. Chairman, every period of protection in the history of our coun- 
try has given it prosperity; every era of tariff for revenue has brought 
to it disaster. President Cleveland’s message is cited in this debate as 
worthy of our serious consideration, as a text from the political gospel 
from which to exhort. Let me cite you from the m of other 
Presidents. Likely they were not as profound students of the science 
of political economy as is the present Executive, but they certainly 
were as ardent in their love of country and as devoted to its interests. 

President Jackson, in his message of December 4, 1832, said: 

0 ts ide marks of it; d i 
a Pan ta nay O eaten of tae woah. Mk ore Taig apes 
comparative condition, existing causes of discontent will appear unworthy of 
attention, and with thankfulness to that Divine Being who has filled 
our of ty, we shall feel our resolution strengthened to preserve and 
hand to ity that liberty and that union which we have received 
from our fathers, and which constitute the source and shield of all our blessings, 
on a The which the of the Treasury will in due time lay 
before you will exhibit the national finances in a highly prosperous state. 

Remember, ifyou please, Mr. Chairman, that this epitome was written 
by a Democratic President ‘‘of Jeffersonian simplicity,” and during 
the highest protection period of our history, to that date. After that 
came the ‘‘revenue only tariff,’’ the compromise tariff, from 1833 to 1842. 
By virtue of it our industries were paralyzed, our capital unemployed, 
our labor idle, Our importers were busy, and foreign manufacturers 
supplied our markets. Our own establishments for manufacturing 
were closed and our consumers paid higher for necessaries than ever be- 
fore. Our people tasted of the very dregs of the bitter cup of “revenue 
reform.” The burden was greater than they could bear, and they re- 
enacted the protective policy in 1842. This is what President Polk 
said of the situation under that enactment. I read from his message of 
December 8 1846: 

Since your last session no afflicting dispensation has visited our country; gen 
eral good health has prevailed; abundance has crowned the toil of the husband 
man; and labor in all its branches is receiving an ample reward, while educa 
tion, science, and the arts are rapidly enlarging the means of social happiness 
The progress of our country in her career trentno not only in the vast ex 
tension of our territorial limits and the rapid increase of our population, butir 
resources and wealth, andin the happy condition of our people, is without ar 
example in the history of nations. 


Then came the repealofthe act of 1842. Although ‘‘Polkand Dallas 
had been elected as friends of that measure, Dallasvote thatat thee s 
destroyed it, and we had the revenue tariff of 1846, knownasthe ** Walke 
act.” From another like it, ‘‘Good Lord, deliver us.’? A few years 
after its enactment, and while it was still in force, President Fillmore 
said—I quote from his emage of December 2, 1851. To this I particu- 
larly request the attention of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS], 
who stated in his speech a few days since that the passage of the pend- 
ing bill would benefit the farmers of this country by stimulating the ex: 
portation of grain. President Fillmore said: 


roducer of 
fit on 
con- 


tated a low rate of duties on fo’ merchandise, it was tho’ by those who 
promoted and established it, would tend to benefit the farming pamon of 
this country by increasing the demand and raising the price o: icultural 

uctsin foreign markets. The foregoing facts, however, seem ow incon- 


to 
icy. 

Again do I quote from President Fillmore, from his message of De- 
cember 6, 1852: 

‘Without repeating the arguments contained in my former message in favor 
of discriminating protective duties I deem it my duty to call your attention to 
one or two other considerations affecting this subject. The first is the effect of 
large importations of Piet or upon our currency. Most of the gold of 
California, as fast as it is coined, findsits way directly to Europe in payment for 

s purchased. In the second place, as our manufacturi ents 
are broken down by competition with foreigners, the capital invested in them 
is lost, thousands of honest and industrious citizens are thrown out of employ- 
ment, and the farmer to that extent is deprived of a home market for the sale 
of his surplus produce. In the third place, the destruction of our manufactures 
leaves the foreigner without competition in our market, and he consequently 
raises the price of the article sent here for sale, as is now seon in the increased 
cost of iron imported from England. 

_ Mr. Chairman, the inevitable result of a tariff for revenue followed. 

The condition of our country was most deplorable; sad, beyond de- 
scription. If my friends on the other side take exceptions to my cita- 
tions from President Fillmore, because he did not agree with them po- 
litically, nor believe in the doctrine that they now advocate, I beg them 
to remember that I have also quoted Presidents Jackson and Polk to 
the like effect, andsurely their testimony should be ‘‘ gilt-edged’’ to my 
Bourbon friends of the Cleveland persuasion. Butif they still demur, 


y that no such result has followed the adoption of this poli 


if they are not yet convinced of the error of their ways, I offer them 
the following, from one who moved for many years as a chieftain among 
the captains in the camps of Democracy. They arealso the words ofa 


President, one who had achieved the great ambition of his life, and one 
who from his high position seemed to realize that after all that life 
was a failure, and that the great sak whose battles he had fought, 
whose victories he had won, and w honors he had worn, stood for 


principles utterly destructive of the interests of the confiding le 
whose destinies were in its koping and who in sorrow and much trib- 
ulation turned to him for relief. I read from the message of President 
Buchanan to the Congress, dated December 8, 1857. 

The earth has th score her fruits abundantly and has bountifally rewarded 
the toil of the h dman, Our great staples have commanded high prices, 
and until within a brief period our manufacturing, mineral, and mechanical oc- 
pa cecmncp have largely partaken of the general prosperity. We have 
all the elements of material wealth in rich abundance, and yet, notwi nding 
all these advantages, our country in its monetary interests is at the present 
moment in a deplorable condition. In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in all 
the productions, and in all the elements of natural wealth, we find our manu- 
factures suspended, our public works retarded, our private enterprises of differ- 
ent kinds abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown out of employ. 
ment and reduced to want. 

Mr. Chairman, we will change the scene now. After Buchanan came 
the grandest statesman of our civilization, he who did so much for 
his country, for liberty, and the Union—Abraham Lincoln—and with 
him came the Republican party, and with it protection to our indus- 
tries, our homes, our flag; and since then we have prospered as never 
before has nation prospered. We will prove it from the pages of our 
census reports. Let them tell the magical story. I shall use here the 
statistics cited in my address before the Home Market Club, at Boston. 
a few weeks since, from which I have already quoted. 

In 1860 the value of our real estate was $6,973,006,049; in 1889 it 
was $13,036,512,952, an increase of nearly 100 per cent. In 1860 we 
had in the United States 163,110,720 acres of improved land, while in 
1880 we had 287,211,845 acres, an increase of 76 per cent. In 1860 
our farms were valued at $3,200,000,000; in 1880 at $10,197,000,000, 
an increase of over 300 percent. In 1860 our farmers raised 173,- 
101,924 bushels of wheat—in tariff-for-revenue times—and found com- 

vely a poor market for it; while in 1830 they raised 498,549,868 
bushels of wheat—in protective-tariff times—and_ every peck of it was 
in demand at a good price. In 1860 they produced 838,794,742 bushels 
of corn, while in 1880 they raised of corn 1,717,434,543 bushels. These 
figuresrelative to our grain areactually bewildering—an increase exceed- 
ing the entire production of 1860. A magnificent showing for our agri- 
culturists. And they had asplendid home market forit. Destroy that 
market and where will they seli? Foreign countries bought all they 
wanted, all they needed of us, not exceeding 8 per cent. of our crops, 

They did not buy because we had to sell, but because they were 
hungry. We sold the greater part of that small per cent. to England. 
She is peculiarly situated, a manufacturing hive. Her agriculturists 
can not feed her artisans. England must go abroad for food. Provid- 
ing for the future, she has Jately expended millions of dollars in con- 
structing railroads to the interior wheat fields of India, where the soil 
is rich beyond description, and where labor jis satisfied with 8 cents 
aday. ‘This is the competition the American farmer would meet with 
abroad; this is the competition that regulates the price of wheat in 
Liverpool. Our farmers are well aware of this, and they realize that 
the market for their surplus productions is not on the sea, competing 
with India, with Russia, with Australia, but is at home supplying our 
protected industries. 

In 1860 we produced 5,056,383 bales of cotton, and in 1880, 7,110,717, 
an increase of, say, 41 per cent.; and still those who live where cotton 
was king want to go back to the old régime. They remind us of those 
eminently respectable people mentioned in English history who ‘‘wonld 
rather die on precedent than live on innovation.” 

In 1860 we manufactured of cotton goods to the value of $115, 681,774, 
while in 1880 we manufactured of the same articles to the value of 
$210,950,383, an increase of, say, 82 per cent. 

In 1860 we manufactured of woolen goods to the value of $61,894,986 
while in 1880 like manufactures had grown to the value of $267,699,504 
an increase of $205,804,518—of, say, 333-per cent. 

In 1860 we produced 60,264,913 pounds of wool, while in 1880 we 
clipped 240, 213,817 pounds, an increase of 179,948,904 pounds—of, say, 
298 per cent.—andall woolen goods cheaper and better than ever before. 
And still wool, by the bill under consideration, goes on the free- list. 

In 1860 we mined and consumed 15,173,409 tons of coal; in 1880 we 
used 79,505,000 tons, an increase of 427 per cent. Mr. Chairman, it 
is pleasant to contemplate the labor employed in mining and using 
that coal. In opening the mines, in building railroads to them, in dig- 
ging iron ore, making it into rails for the roads and the mines, in mak- 
ing chains, picks, cars, engines, and other things too numerous to men- 
tion. And, Mr. Chairman, remember that all those so laboring were 
utilizing the cotton and woolen goods, hats, boots, and other articles 
manufactured at our protected establishments, and they in turn were 
consuming the coal so mined, and all were making a market for the 
products of our farms. 

Tn 1860 we made only 987,559 tons of pig iron, while in 1880 we made 
3,835,191 tons. In 1860 we made 235,107 tons of railroad rails, and in 
1880 we made 1,208,392 tons. Yetstill we import large quantities from 
abroad. In thisland of rich ores, cdal, and limestone, with willing, ex- 
pert labor, we ought to make it all. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
see the American market given to American labor. 

In 1860 our grand aggregate of national wealth was $16,159, 616,068, 
while in 1880 it was $43,642,000,000, the increase alone nearly twice 
as much as had been accumulated from the time the continent was dis- 
covered down to 1860, as much twice over in twenty years of Republio- 
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an protection as in the preceding three hundred and sixty-eight years. 
And, Mr. Chairman, all this kas been accomplished under ‘* vicious, 
inequitable, and illogical’? laws, if President Cleveland is right—all 
this magical change produced without Mr. Chairman MILLS'S ‘free 
raw material.’ Mr. Chairman, this cry for ‘‘ free raw material”? isa 
delusion, a miserable sham; there is no such thing in the sense it has 
been used in this discussion. Out in West Virginia, in the interior of 
that State, away from railroads, inaccessible to-day, in our primeval 
forests, we have mountains of timber, iron ore, limestone, and coal, 
It is ‘‘raw material’? now, as it was a thousand years ago. 

Our people, and your people, Mr. Chairman, are constructing rail- 
roads into those forests, into that land of wondrous mineral wealth, 
are opening up mines, building furnaces, conquering the wilderness. 
This can only be done by virtue of a protective tariff. The coal in our 
mountains, before the mine is opened, is ‘‘raw material;’’ at the mine’s 
opening, on the cars, or in the barge, it is the miner’s finished product. 
The ore dug from the ‘‘hole in the ground”? is the ore-miner’s finished 
product, the result of his labor, of brawn and sweat, and as much en- 
titled to protection as is the rice and sugar from our plantations or the 
finished articles from our mills. The treein the forest is the ‘raw ma- 
terial” of the lumberman, and when his capital and labor cuts it into 
logs it is then his finished product, and becomes the sawyer’s ‘‘raw ma- 
terial.” Thesawyer runs it into lumber to suit the requirements of our 
various consumers, and it isstill ‘‘raw material,” until from the hands 
of our skilled laborers and expert toilers, it becomes, in desk, in chair, 
in house, in car, in many useful utensils and numerous objects of beauty 
and of art, the finished product of our wonderful industries. 

The wool as clipped from our flocks is not raw material—it is the 
farmer’s finished poant; and unless I misread the signs of the times 
the farmers intend that it shall be protected. The bill under consid- 
eration places it on the free-list; President Cleveland so advises; the 
Democratic majority in this House agrees with him. To do so will 
destroy the wool sx teks of this nation, which is the sixth in order of 
value of our agricultural products—those excelling being corn, hay, 
wheat, cotton, and oats. Australia is the only country in the world ex- 
celling us in the quantity of wool produced—and with that country 
must our farmers compete if wool goes on the free-list—and-in that 
country labor receives and is satisfied with 8 cents per day. Never by 
my vote shall the American farmer, shall the flock-masters of the 
Union x placed on that level, be brought to that degradation. [Ap- 

lause. > : 
a Already, since the agitation of this question, since the effort made to 
pass the ‘‘ Morrison horizontal reduction bill ” in the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress, has this great industry been seriously injured. In 1883our flocks, 
encouraged by the tariff of 1867, numbered over 50,000,000 sheep and 
uced of wool 308,000,000 pounds. In 1887 the number of sheep 

d been reduced to about 45,000,000, and the product in pounds in 
. the same proportion. We should restore the duty of 1867, increas- 
ing it where necessary, and stimulate this industry so essential to our 
prosperity as a people, our independence as a nation, and not entirely 
eradicate it, as we will do by the passage of this bill. 

Another great industry, the pottery, will be seriously injured if this 
bill becomes a law. Under a protective tariff its growth has been ex- 
traordinary, presenting one of the remarkable examples of the indus- 
trial development inaugurated by the Republican party. Previous to 
1861, while we had common or brown ware, we virtually had 
no whiteware potteries. We now have them in many of the States, 
those in Massachusetts, New York, Indiana, Illinois, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Ohio, and West Virginia being of ial excel- 
lence, producing waresof the finest quality, equaled by but few, excelled 
by none. They consume the coal, clay, flint, and feldspar found in 
many sections of the country, furnishing employment to about 20,000 
laborers and support to fully 60,000 of our population, and largely ben- 
efiting the entire communities where the potteries and minesare located 
and, besides, the consumer of those wares secures better articles and 
pays less for them than ever before. But the bill under consideration, 
regardless of these facts, disregarding this great and necessary indus- 
try, materially reduces the tariff rates and encourages the importation 
of foreign wares produced by labor paid on the average at least 50 per 
cent. less than our labor so employed receives. Whythisshould be pro- 
posed is incomprehensibleto me. It will seriously injure our own in- 
dustry, largely increase foreign importations, and, instead of decreasing, 
materially increase the revenue from these articles and add to the 
“surplus’’ now in the Treasury. 

And still, Mr. Chairman, this measure is offered by gentlemen who 
in political agony ery out, ‘‘ What shall we do with the surplus?” The 
question is not hard toanswer. Pay ourdebts withit. Build ourselves 
anavy with it. Improve our rivers and harbors. Construct coast de- 
fenses. Educate ourchildren. Pension the veteran, maimed, and suf- 
fering heroes who by their patriotism and their devotion to duty made 
it possible for us to have a country and a surplus. [Applause.] Pro- 
vide for the widows, s, and dependent parents of those who in 
their strong manhood shouted in reply to the nation’s cry for help, 
“We are coming, Father Abraham, six hundred thousand more,” and 


who battled for the grandest cause forwhich men have contended since 
time was. [Applause.] 
Mr. , We must not destroy our protective system. It has 


accomplished wonders. It has pleasantsurprisesstillinstoreforus. It 
has enabled us to perfect our grand system of finance, the marvel of the 
world, and has caused our credit to shine with the sun of civilization. 
It has fostered our industries, built up our manufactories, and opened 
our wilderness, It has elevated our manhood, dignified our labor, and 
educated our people. It has made our valleys to laugh in their glad- 
ness, and, touching our barren mountain sides, has caused ‘the waters 
of commercial prosperity to flow o'er all the land.”’ It has made the 
flag of our nation typify all that is great of human action, all that is 
grand of human thought. God only knows what it would not do for 
us, Mr. Chairman, if President Cleveland and his party would only let 
italone. [Great applause. ] 

During the delivery of the foregoing speech, the hour having expired, 

On motion of Mr. HOPKINS, Mr. Gorr’s time was extended until 
the conclusion of his remarks. 

Mr. LANDES. Mn Chairman, every man on this floor pretends to be 
anxious to vote for a law reducing taxation. Every oneadmits the over- 
shadowing question to be tax reduction. We pretend toagree as to the 
object, but divide upon the method of reaching it. To understand the 
enormous drain upon the people I have endeavored toascertain what pro- 
portion of the entire volume of the currency of thenation is drained into 


the national Treasury each year. Ihaveastatement from the Treasury 
officials, showing the estimated volume of currency in the United States 
to be: 
GARE cole ama TNR aa iaasa sri nen AAE $587, 350, 3558 
Standard dollars......... A 291, 455, 789 
Subsidiary or fractional silver. 76, 333, 883 
Legal-tender notes, estimated loss of.. 337, 981, 016 
National-bank notes outstanding...... 260, 171, 017 
NOMAD aenn raced torches eho mesic 1, CR OS MOB, 
I declare this statement to be too large by the amount of the law- 
ful money on deposit to redeem of above national-bank 
notes BUS SUU Ofiss isssedsssissstsese grosso sasove eve vbs kates etssenadeuse oroso röse ved, 97, 211, 845 
The true amount of money in the United States April 1 was........ 1,456, 080,223 
Of which the Treasury held a surplus of....., .............. $130,326, 758 
And to redeem legal-tender notes ses.. ssssssieresssmes sene 100,000,000 
—— 230, 325, 758 
Which leaves outside the Treasury Vaults... cee ccccceeremecneeeee 1,225, 753, 465 


If, therefore, a single individual had all the money in this nation he 
would have $1,456,080,223, and no more; and if he had all except the 
amount now buried in the Treasury he would have $1, 225,753,465. 
The estimated receipts from all sources for the fiscal year to end Jane 
30, 1888, is $390,000,000. We thus find that more than one-fourth of 
the money of the country will have passed into the Treasury in the 
fiscal year to end on the last day of next June. At this rate in a little 
over three years a sum equal to every dollar in the country will have 
passed into the Treasury vaults. The all-absorbing power of the tax- 
ing system of this nation is shown by this statement. When to the na- 
tional taxes we add the State and other direct taxes we find we are 
about the heaviest taxed people, according to our money volume, on 
the earth. 

The surplus now in the Treasury will be raised to $150,000,000, it is 
estimated, by the end of the fiscal year. At this rate, unless relief is 
given, over one-half of all the money in the country will be absorbed 
into thesurplus fand before the maturity of the first outstanding bonds. 
The money can only be paid out by the purchase of unmatured bonds 
at an enormous premium. Many of the holders of these bonds paid 
little if anything over 50 cents in gold value on the dollar for them, 
and to be compelled to pay these holders now much more than 100 
cents in gold for whatcost but 50 is bad financiering and in my humble 
judgment little less than an unbearable outrage on the tax-payers 
only to be justified in averting a much worse state of affairs which now 
threatens us. 

That disaster and ruin must come if taxation is not reduced is there- 
fore more than probable. Thisis the condition to which the President 
called ourattention. Itisacondition, he says, and not a theory, which 
**imperatively demands immediate and careful consideration.’’ 

I do not think the President is an alarmist, and rather understates 
the gravity of the situation when he says: 


The amount of money annually exacted, through the operation of t 
laws, from the industries and necessities of the people largely exceeds the sum 
necessary to mect the expenses of the Government. 

When we consider that the theory of our institutions guaranties to every cit- 
izen the fall enjoyment of al! the fruits of his industry and enterprise, with only 
such deductions as may be his share towards ‘ul and economical main- 
tenance of the Government which protects him, it is plain that the exaction of 
more than this is indefensible extortion and a culpable betrayal of American 
fairness and justice. This wrong inflicted upon those who bear the burden of 
national taxation, like other wrongs, multiplies a brood of evil consequences. 
The public Treasury, which should only exist as a conduit Sodas pee: 

le’s tribute to its legitimate objects of expenditure, becomes a hi place 
4 money needlessly withdrawn from trade and the people's use, thus crip- 
our national energies, suspending our country’s development, preveat- 
nvestment in productive enterprise, threatening financial disturbance, 

and inviting schemes of public plunder, 


For the year ending June 30, 1887, the revenue amounted to $371,- 
403,277, of which we find public-land sales and other miscellaneous 
sources furnished $35,292,993; internal revenue, $118,823,391; tariff 
taxes or customs duties, $217,286,893. Thus we see that distilled 
spirits, malt liquors, and tobacco produced nearly one-third of the 
amount, And I am sorry that the bill under consideration touches the 
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internal taxes. I would rather see the taxes raised on the articles of 
whisky and tobacco 50 per cent. than cut down as proposed, because it 
will be for the greatest good to the greatest number to increase taxes 
on luxuries and decrease them on necessaries. It transfers compulsory 
burdens from the shivering shoulders of the poor and needy to those 
who bear them from choice. The internal revenue is collected now at 
a less rate of expense than are the tariff taxes, and the greatest feature 
in their favor is that every dollar, less the trifling cost of collection, 
goes into the Treasury, and I believe them the least burdensome of all 
tax exactions. Senator COLQUITT quotes Thomas Jefferson, the father 
of Democracy, as favoring this system. Here is Mr. Jefferson’s lan- 


I shall be glad, too, if an additional tax of one-fourth of a dollar a gallon on 
whisky enable us to meet all our engagements with punctuality. View- 
ing that tax as an article in a system of excise, I was once glad to see it fall with 
the rest of the sysiem, which I considered as prematurely and unnecessarily in- 
troduced. But the prostration of body and mind which the cheapness of this 
liquor is spreading through the mass of our citizens now calls the attention of 
the legislator on a very different principle. i 

One of his important duties isas a guardian of those who, from causes suscepti- 
ble of precise definition,can not take care of themselves. Such are infants, 
ma gamblers, drunkards. The last,as much as the maniac, requires re- 
ve measures to save him from the fatal infatuation under which he is de- 
stroying his health, his morals, his family,and his usefulness to society. One 
powerful obstacle to his ruinous self-indulgence would bea price beyond his 
com mee, Asa sanitary measure, therefore, it becomes one of duty in the 
public guardians. 

The comment on these observations of Mr. Jefferson by Senator CoL- 
QUITT, in his speech on the subject of tariff reduction, is so suggestive 
that I here repeat it: 


These are Mr. Jefferson's views. 
He would not advocate a policy that would abolish the tax on whisky, dot the 
country all over with distilleries, reduce the price to a mere trifle, and fill the 
land with drunkenness, crime, and vagabondage. 

The Senator refers to Mr. Madison’s position on the same subject as 


follows: 


He did not think they were undemocratic. 


ME, MADISON'S POSITION. 

Mr. Madison, who may be considered not only the father of the Constitu- 
tion, but of the fundamental principles upon which the Democratic party is 
founded, was in the First Congress, and voted for the whisky tax. Though he 
and Hamilton differed widely in regard to the principles of government, they 
concurred in using the taxing ro. to check the excessive consumption of 
ardent spirits. When Mr. Madison voted for the whisky tax the average rate 
per cent. of tariff duties did not exceed 12 percent. Rather than increase this 
rate on articles of necessity coming from abroad, he preferred to lay an excise 
tax on whisky and raise the required revenue from that source. hat would 
he say now with a tariff rate of 47 per cent.? 

Mr. Cleveland, in his justly celebrated message, approves of this sys- 
tem of taxation. So thatitis indorsed by the very founders of the Gov- 
ernment and of the Democratic party and by the greatest Democratic 
statesman and leader of the present time. I will add the testimony 
of the most conspicuous Republican leader of to-day since Mr. Blaine’s 
retirement, if he hasretired. LIreferto the utterances of Senator SHER- 
MAN. In 1867 he said: 

The luxuries are mostly contained in the items spirits, wines, and tobacco, 
These are undoubtedly the first objects that ought to be taxed. 

In 1882 he declared— 


‘These taxes ought to be left as a part of our permanent system of taxation as 
long as any other taxes, internal or external, more oppressive, remain on the 
statute-books. 


And speaking of the tobacco tax he further remarked: 


This tobacco tax of all others is the easiest collected, the most certain, increas- 
ing constantly from year to year, dependent upon an appetite that will be in- 
dulged no matter what may be the tax. In other countries where taxation pre- 
vails this is a favorite subject of taxation. 


True the able Senator has changed about, and as I understand him 
now he leads the Republican Senators in the fight for free tobacco and 
double-priced clothing in the other end of the Capitol, while Judge KEL- 
LEY leads his party on this floor in the fight for free whisky and double- 
priced iron. The internal-revenue system has been denominated on the 
floor of this House by Mr. KELLEY as the ‘‘infernal system.” I sup- 
pose it arose from the fact that there is no protection to pig-iron in 
this mode of taxation. The civilized nations of the world tax tobacco 
and spirits, and we know that in France, Spain, Italy, and Austria- 
Hungary the governments take the manufacture and sale of tobacco into 
their own hands and prohibit the importation by private persons. In 
1887 France, with a population of 38,000,000, derived from tobacco a 
revenue of $74,991,180, and Italy, with a population of 30,000,000, 
$51,100,000. Great Britain, with a population of 35,000,000, collected 
during the year ending March 31, 1887, from taxes on spirits, beer and 
tobacco, $181,750,000, more than one-third of her entire revenue; from 
the tax on tobacco there was received $46,835,000. The other nations 
of Europe obtain a large amount for the support of their respective 
governments from tobacco taxation. — 

So that our observation as well as our experience commend the in- 
ternal system to our favorable consideration when the subjects em- 
braced are tobacco, distilled spirits, and malt liquors. The people under- 
stand it; they know when and how they pay the taxes under this system 
and are uncomplaining because not oppressed by it. It is a voluntary 
burden, and no one can complain of bearing a voluntary burden, since 
he may lay it down at his pleasure. The Mills bill proposes to leave 
a burden of about $95,000,000 on the luxuries taxed by the internal- 
revenue system, as I understand it. 

I now come to the consideration of the tariff system, which has been 


justly defined to be “an ingenious device of government by which the 
citizen is chloreformed into unconsciousness of the source and cause 
of the felt burden which he bears.” By this system we see that $217,- 
286,893 were wrung from the people into the Treasury, and I dare say 
a very large per cent. of those who paid taxes for revenue, or for a 
tribute to protection, under this system, knew when or how they paid 
them. Notwithstanding the impalpable manner in obtaining money 
from the people by tariff taxation, we learn from the last platform of the 
Democratic national convention the historical fact that ‘‘ from the foun- 
dation of this Government taxes collected at the custom-house have 
been the chief source of Federal revenue. Such they must continue 
to be.’’ We also learn from the same platform that ‘‘ unnecessary tax- 
ation is unjust taxation,” and that the tariff should bear “‘ heaviest on 
articles of luxury ’’ and *‘ lightest on articles of necessity,” and that 
** Federal taxation shall be exclusively for public purposes.” 

It will be admitted by all, I suppose, that our tariff system as now 
framed and as it has existed for more than a quarter of a century is 
not ‘exclusively for public purposes;’’ but in the main it proves to 
be framed to raise revenue for private purposes, namely, for the mill- 
owners and factory lords of the nine manufacturing States, as I shall 
show. I do not know how I can better state the different purposes of 
the two parties in imposing the tariff taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not attempt to further discuss or explain the 
subtlety of the contrivance of our Republican opponents in hiding in 
the tariff the element of protection as it now exists. Itisa crafty device 
that is equal to the darkest methods of Macchiavelli. Ican express my 
definition of a “‘ protective ” tariff in the words of Milton— 

Thisis the artificialest piece of finesse to persuade men into slavery. 

I will, however, say that whether a tariff is for revenue for a public 
purpose or for revenue for the mill-owners and factory lords of the nine 
manufacturing States, the consumers of the commodities taxed ultimate- 
ly pay the tax. There are a few artful political orators who falsely pre- 
tend and assert that the consumers do not ultimately pay the custom 
duties or other taxes which are concealed in the price of goods, but 
that they are paid by the foreigner for his privilege of selling his goods 
in this market. 

In answer to such claims I will quote the following from an editorial 
in the high-protective newspaper known as the New York Tribune. 
In speaking of pensions it says: 

The pensions are not paid by direct taxation. They are paid out of custom- 


house duties (tariff taxes) and internal-revenue taxes, These are eventually 
paid by the consumer of the article taxed. 


The taxes are concealed in the price the consumer pays to the mer- 
chant for the commodity he buys. 


Whoever buys a nail, a hoe, an axe, a yard of cloth, a spool of thread in all 
the tens of thousands of stores and shops where merchants sell their wares, 
meets there the tax-gatherer taking taxes for the Government or bounty for 
the manufacturer. 


Our protective tariff practically clothes the mill-owners and factory 
lords of the nine manufacturing States with the power to levy taxes 
equal in amount to over 47 per cent. of the value of their goods, for 
their own gain, on all the people who consume their commodities, 
Not a dollar collected for protection goes into the public Treasury. 
Measuring the cupidity of the factory lords by the limit of the taxing 
power, which is over 47 per cent. on the aggregate value of all goods 
covered by the tariff, and the sum of a single year’s profit can be sur- 
mised, when we remember that they manufacture and sell six or seven 
billions of dollars’ worth annually to the 60,000,000 people who con- 
stitute for them the home market. 

The aggregate of the profits to the manufacturers is problematical, 
and estimates differ. Professor Arthur L. Perry, of Williams College, 
$ careful, painstaking, and conscientious, economic student, states 
that— 


After long-continued study of the proportions, it is my firm belief and con- 
viction that the Treasury only gets about $l out of $5 paid by the people under 
the protective-tariff taxes since 1883. 


Under this proportion the people paid, concealed of course in the 
price of what they bought, $217,286,893 into the Treasury and $869,- 
159,572 into the profit-account of their masters, the mill-owners. This 
is their tribute to the home-market policy. 

Protection means wealth to the protected and corresponding poverty 
to the people at whose expense it is obtained. A hundred years ago 
protection was granted as an incident to foster our infant industries. 
‘To-day these industries are greater in capacity and more perfect in or- 
ganization than those of any other country on the earth. The. tariff 
of Washington and Hamilton averaged 8} per cent. and was raised in 
1792 to 13} per cent. Mr. Hamilton, in one of his letters in the Fed- 
eralist, remarked, ‘‘Exorbitant duties tend to render other classes of 
the community tributary in an improper degree to manufacturing classes, 
to whom are given a premature monopoly of the markets.’’ The pro- 
tectiverateof over47 percent. now prevails, andits reduction is resisted 
under the false pretense that protective rates are necessary to enable 
employers to pay the wages prevailing in this country, and this in the 
face of the well-established and historical fact that laws beyond the 
power of Congressional enactment control the price of labor. Mr. 
Walker, Secretary of the Treasury under President Polk, laid down the 
proposition that— 


A protective tariff is a question regarding the enhancement of the profits of 
capital and not the augmentation of the wages of labor. 
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I do not hesitate to say that statistics show that more money is paid 
to the wage-worker in England for every pair of shoes he makes and 
for every yard of cotton goods he weaves than is paid for the same work 
in this country; and this fact no conscientious, well-informed man will 
dispute. And thisstatement will apply to the greater part of the other 


industries of this country, On pages 98 and 99 of the report of con- 
suls in Europe on the cotton-goods trade of the world, November 12, 
1881, Mr. Blaine, the Secretary of State, in his letter transmitting the 
same, says: 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American opera- 
tives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and their 
longer hours of labor. 

Further on he says: . 
oe costs us no more to handle and manufacture the same than it costsin Eng- 


The proposition that a high tariff makes high wages is an oft-ex- 
ploded fallacy, but continually resorted to for the reason, as I believe, 
that it is the most specious sham in which h risy, ‘‘the necessary 
burden of villainy,” can hide its treacherous head. 

The people have been cajoled with the promise that protective duties, 
or a high tariff would bring goods, merchandise, and implements down 
to the level of the price in other countries. In 1870 on this floor Mr. 
KELLEY said: ‘‘ Keep your duties high enough to induce other men to 
build furnaces and rolling-mills and before five years you will find 
American iron cheapened to the level of the markets of the world, and 
that without a commensurate reduction of wages.’? Seventeen years of 
these high duties have been given instead of five, and iron is about twice 
as high here as in Europe, and the pig-iron lords, in the face of their 
false prophecies, now demand that these duties shall be made per- 
petual. Let me give another notable instance of the unreliability of 
the professions of a high tariff junto. In 1882 we were promised a re- 
duction by the revision of the tariff of ‘“‘not less on the average than 20 
per cent.” That revision has been the law since 1883, and the rate was 
then 42 and it is now over 47 per cent. Deception has been uncovered 
and falsehood exposed by the flight of time, but the robbery of the 
people goes on, and the rapacity of the mill owners is unsitisfied. 

HOW IT WORKS FOR IRON-ORE COMPANIES, 

The men and boys employed by the iron-ore producing companies 
in this country in 1880, by their labor alone, enhanced the net value 
of the output for that year on an average of $554 to the hand. Each 
was paid $300 as his wages, and the $254, the balance of his earnings, 
went into the profit account of the proprietors. The protective tariff 
was 40 per cent. 

IRON AND STEEL MAKERS, 

The hands employed by the iron and steel makersin the same year, 
by their labor alone, enhanced the net value of the output $746 per 
hand. Each hand received $393 as his part of the $746 he had earned, 
while the mill-owners took $353 for their part. Labor earns $746 and 
gets $393, Capital takes the rest. The tariff for the protection of this 
industry is at the rate of 48 per cent. Under the pretense of protect- 
ing labor the farmers are taxed 48 per cent., or must pay 148 cents for 
100 cents’ worth of steel, while the mill-owners take the earni from 
the laborer at the muzzles of Winchester rifles in the hands of Pink- 
erton detectives and otherarmed retainers, vassals, and henchmen, who 
are constantly on guard under the false pretense of preserving order and 
protecting the property of the factory lords. 

BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 

In the boot and shoe industry in the same year the hands employed 
enhanced the value of the product by their labor alone on an average 
of $572 each, and each hand received of his earnings $387, while the 
manufacturer took $185 as profit from each. Protection, 30 per cent. 

CARPET INDUSTRY. 

Here we have a protective tariffof 75 percent. The hands employed 
earned for their employers, by the additional value their labor gave to 
the commodity produced, an average of $640 per hand, but they were 
sey only $342 each, and a profit of $298 carried to the account of cap- 
i 


COTTON INDUSTRY. 

Protected by a tariff of 45 per cent., their hands enhanced the value 
of their goods, by labor alone, an average of $520 per hand, but each 
received $245; the factory lord takes $275 for his part of the earnings. 

FELT-GOODS INDUSTRY. 
Here we have a duty of 40 per cent. for protection. Each hand em- 
loyed enhances the value of the product $700, and receives for his earn- 
ings but $290, while capital takes $410. 
WORSTED GOODS INDUSTRY. 

The worsted-goods industry is protected by a tariff of 60 per cent, 
Each hand employed enhanced the value of the product on an average 
rf ee of which he received in wages $312, the mill-owner taking 


WOOL INDUSTRIES, 


Protected by a duty of about 50 per cent., the hands by their labor 
alone enhance the value of the product an average per hand of $680; 
each receives $350, while capital gets ot his earnings $330. 

In these estimates I have taken the general average for 1880, and 


feel confident the computations are substantially correct. If errors 
exist they are unintentional. 

And so through the whole list we find the pretense that the tariff is 
for the benefit of the wage-wosker, a sham and cruel mockery, Under 
the unselfish pretense of benefiting labor the producers and consumers 
are alike robbed to enrich the selfish capitalist. 

A careful study of a table that I find on page 251 of the first annual 
report of the Commissioner of Labor, and which I now adopt as a part 
of my remarks, will disclose the inequalities of the burdens, in every 
instance being a discrimination against the poor who use the cheaper 
goods. It discloses also the enormity of the burden of the tariff tax. 

This table states the description of the goods, their width in inches, 
and the weight per yard of each kind; the price of the goods at the 
factory; the rate and the amount of duty per pound and ad valorem, 
and the total amount of duty levied under the compound rate; and also 
the per cent. which the total duty is of the price per yard at the fac- 
tory in England. 

[For table see opposite page. ] 

Some time ago the Chicago Tribune, in answer to an inquiry made 
by a farmer as to how much tribute was demanded under the tariff law 
by the factory owners, made the following reply: 

Thecold facts may give our granger reader a chill colder than does ae 
weather, unless, perchance, his indignation should warm him = We 
classify a few of the items of the expenditure of an Illinois farmer's family, with 


the amount per cent. of tax it pays either to the Government on the articles im- 
ported or to the manufacturer, if produced in the Eastern States: 


TAXES ON THE KITCHEN. 


The iron the stove is MAE OF...........ccccorsceecceerovserecssesseseresscssesoessooes eevee sesece 
Hollow ware, pots, and kettles... 
Copper and brass utensils, if any. 
Crockery, of the commonest kind 
Glassware, of the cheapest kind 
Table cutlery and spoons...... 

a rae or salted fish ...... 


Rice... 
Oranges, and other foreign fruit, about 


TAXES ON THE PARLOR, 


Per cen 


Wall-paper....... 
Window curtains. 
Looking-g! 
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Woolen hosiery and undershirts . 

Cotton hosiery ane undershirts. 
ts 


resses 

Any other woolen dresses. 
A pair of scissors 
Brass pins 
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Any iron or steel a farmer may need, average of.. 
Tin cups, skimmers, dippers, and all tinw: 
Tin-plate for canning meats and fruits 
Fencing boards, $2 per thousand...... 
Pine boards for building, about... 
AE panad iiie aada da akaa 
Fencing posts, about ... 
Shingles for roof........ 
Lath for house building.. 
Barbed wire for fencing 


These rates simply mean that by law the people are compelled to pay 
our home manufacturers, if they choose to exact so much, an average of 
147 cents for each article worth 100 cents in the markets of the world— 
$147 for each $100 worth of goods—and the law forbids the people to 
buy elsewhere, unless they do so at a greater loss. By this means our 
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Price per yard of Leeds (England) woolen and mixed goods, duties, ete. 


Name. 


‘West of England broadcloth..., 
Fine worsted trousering.... 


This table is well worthy of careful study. In examining the figures 
price at noes OP which the total duty amounts to, the startling inequalities in the rate of duty to be paid in this country becomes apparent. The highest- 


goods named in the table is West of England broadcloth, worth $3.60 per yard in Leeds, 


per cent., making a total of du 


onthe West of Englan 


on the price at the factory 180.7 per cent, at is to say, the 


manufacturers have by law a home market, in which they yearly sell 
from six to seven billions of dollars’ worth of goods. ‘The distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan, Mr. BurRows, estimates the annual produc- 
tion of the factories at $7,000,000, 000, and of the farms at $3,727,218, 994. 
The tariff law compels the people of the United States to buy their 
goods of these home manufacturers at any price less than 47 per cent. 
more than they are worth, at the pleasure of the manufacturer, and 
thus the home market is furnished for the $7,000,000,000 worth of 


goods, 
But does the law compel the manufacturers to buy all the farmer’s 
pore at any price over its value in England? No; but it compels 

im to sell to them his products at what they are worth in free-trade 
England, less the freight off. The price of what the farmer sells to 
the manufacturer is fixed in Liverpool, deducting freights, while the 
price of what the manufacturer sells to the farmer is fixed in Liverpool 
with 47 per cent. tariff added. The robbery is practiced both ways. 
We have had protection for twenty-six years, but the farmers have had 
no home market. During the last ten years they have sold in foreign 
markets $5,800,000,000 worth of produce. What would they have 
done without this foreign market? The statement that protection af- 
fords a home market to the farmer is a monstrous and unmitigated as- 
sumption. 

That the farmers and day-laborers in the agricultural States have 
suffered the ravages of an unjust taxation by which they have been im- 
poverished can be demonstrated by comparing their condition with that 
of the manufacturers. Since the protective element entered into tar- 
iff legislation in 1861 the American farmers have sold in the European 
market breadstuffs, provisions, and cotton to the amount of over $10,- 
500,000,000. Since 1861 this enormous sum in gold has been brought 
from the Old World to the New as the sum of the foreign marketings 
= our agriculturists, and for which there were no home markets for 

em. 

Where is the money now? Where is this British gold? Let us see. 


the a duty being 35 cents per poun 
of 50.3 per cent, on the value at the factory. This ison ahigh grade of moods: In looking at the bottom of the table the 
entry is for Sarane f reversible cloth, made in imitation of a better kind. It is worth but 45 cents pe: 
broadcloth, 35 cents e pound, the ad valorem duty is 35 per cent., but the speci 
h: cheaper the goods at the factory the ter is the pro po ere increment of duty. The column 
headed “ Per cent. of price at factory,” which shows the percentage that the duty is of the factory wah fig 
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brings this out clearly. 

Massachusetts has now in her savings-banks $317,097,499. What 
has Illinois to show for her part? Mortgages on her farms to the 
amount of $410,000,000, mostly held in the manufacturing States. 
Massachusetts does not raise enough on her farms to feed her people. 
Behold the contrast! Maine has in her savings-banks $38,319,643, 
while Kansas has on her farms mortgages to the amount of $125,000,000, 
mostly held by people in the nine manufacturing States. Connecticut 
has over $102,000,000 in her sayings-banks, while Indiana farms are 
mortgaged for $286,500,000, mostly to people in New England. The 
manufacturing State of New York has in her savings-banks $482, 500,000, 
while the farms of the agricultural State of Iowa are mortgaged for $225,- 
500,000. The manufacturing State of Rhode Island has in her savings- 
banks $53,285,000; the farms of Missouri are mortgaged for $168,590,- 
000. The manufacturing State of Pennsylvania has in her savings- 
banks $42,220,000, while Minnesota is mortgaged for $122,500,000. 
The manufacturing State of New Hampshire has in her savings-banks 
$50,822,000, and the agricultural State of Michigan has farm mortgages 
to the amount of $129,229,553. The manufacturing State of New Jer- 
sey has savings-banks deposits in the sum of $27,500,000, while the ag- 
ricultural State of Wisconsin has farm mortgages to the amount of 
$175,000,000, Vermont, a manufacturing State, has in her savings- 
banks $15,587,000, while Ohio has farm mortgages to the amount of 
$350,000, 000. 

These nine great agricultural States sent a very large portion of the 
produce to Europe which brought to agriculturists of America since 
1861 $10,500,000,000 of British gold. The nine manufacturing States 
sent no part of it; but see now the situation. It is not a theory, but a 
condition, indeed, which affords the absolute proof of the rapacity with 
which the farmers are plundered. In estimating the amount of farm 
mortgages I adopt the mean between the lowest estimate, made for a 
leading Chicago bank, and the estimate first published some months 

. Where do the people of the manufacturing States get all this 
money? ‘They do not dig it out of the ground as the farmersdo. It 
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comes from the home market, which they demand shall be protected 
for them alone, and the farmers and their families constitute that home 
market, from which they reap the golden harvest. The le of the 
nine manufacturing States have in savings accumulated a surplus above 
their wants of $1,129,331,142. The people of the nine great agricult- 
ural States named, instead of a surplus, have a deficiency to the extent 
of $1,992,200,000, for which they have mortgaged their farms. 

Again, I say, behold the resultsof protection! In proportionas you 
increase the tariff, manufacturers grow rich; in proportion also to this 
rate do the farmers grow poor. In proportion to the increase of the 
tariff, the millions increase in the savings banks of the manufacturing 
States, and the mortgages increase on the farms of the great West. The 
interest charge is annually added asan additional weight to the already 
overb farmer, bat the heavier it bears on him the greater 
it swells the account in the savings bankin New England. How much 
longer will the farmers and day laborers stand such exaction? In view 
of this condition of things, we are not surprised to hear the Chicago 
Tribune, one of the great Republican papers of the Northwest, saying: 
“The man who should rob the farmer on the high-road of his pocket- 
book is not a whit more guilty ihan these monopolists and steel barons 
who are levying toll upon him for every plow he uses to satisfy their 
extortionate greed and rapacity.”’ 

I am indebted to the St. Louis Republican for the following forcible 
statement, showing the effect of our protective tariff upon an agricult- 
ural as against a manufacturing State: 


TLLINOIS AND MASSACHUSETTS, 


Illinois is a farming State, the richest and most productive one in the Union. 

uselis is a manufacturing State, one of the most wealthy and prosper- 

ous in the industrial group of nine States that are the seat of the protected 
vocations and the chief beneficiaries of the high-tariff icy. 

The fertile soil of Illinois, its enormous crops of grain and other farm prod- 
uce, its admirable railroad systems—the largest possessed by any Sate in the 
Union—and the intelligence and thrifty habits of its people make it the true 
representative cultural State of the West; and in like manner, the intelli- 

and superior ingenuity of the M usetts people, their judiciously 


gro 
an area of 56,050 square miles ; Massachusetts, 8,310, At the last census Illinois 
hada population of 3,077,000; Massachusetts,1,783,000. Illinois is more than six 
times as large in area as Massachusetts, and has nearly twice as great a popu- 


lation. 

Tn 1880 Illinois had 255,741 farms, 436,371 persons e; in farming pursuits, 
and $1,175,000,000 capital invested in agriculture, this the estimated value 
ofthe tarms, with buildings, live-stock,and implements on them. Massa- 
chusetts had 14,352 manufacturing establishments with $303,808,000 invested in 
them, and employing 352,200 persons. It will be observed that Illinois has 
nearly four times as much capital invested in farming as Massachusetts has in- 
vested in manufacturing, and also that it has 84,000 more persons employed on 
farms than Massachusetts has employ: factories. 

The value ofall farm products in illinois, both sold and consumed on the farms, 
in 1880 was $204,000,000, while the value of all the products of manufacture in 
Massachusetts was $631,000,000, from which must be deducted the value of the 
raw materials used, $357,000,000, leaving $244,000,000 as the ceed pog orar It ap- 

rs, then, that Massachusetts, with one-fourth as much capital as Illinois, and 

.000 fewer persons employed, made $40,000,000 more in manufacturing than 
Illinois made in farming. 

Again, it takes $1,175,000,000 capital invested in farming in Illinois to produce 


000, of produce, but in Massachusetts $303,000,000 inv: in manu- 
facturing produces $244,000,000. 
It appears, also, that it takes 436,371 persone engagea in farming in Illinois to 
uce $204,000,600 worth of crops, but in usetts 352,200 persons en- 
gaged in manufacturing produce $244,000,000 worth of goods. In is the 


average product per capita in farming is $442; in Massachusetts the average 
product per capita in manufacturing is nearly $700. 

The assessed valuation of taxable oy, in Illinois for 1887 was $798,000,000, 
which, for s population of 3,077,000, is about $266 ap capita. The assessed val- 
uation in Massachusetts for 1887 was $2,100,000,000, which, for a population of 
1,783,000, is about $1,120, So that not only is there more than twice as much as- 
sessed valuation in the small manufacturing State of Massachusetts as in the 
large farming State of Ilinois, but an average person in Massachusetts is worth 
more than four times as much as an average person in Illinois. 

These estimates are based on the assumption that all the wealth in Ilinois is 
owned by its people. But it is notorious that this is not the case. All the rail- 
roads and telegraph lines are owned outside the State—in the industrial States 
of the East—and are assessed at $70,000,000, but actually 000,000. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, let me pursue this compari a little 
further. Official figures, as I find them in the Almanac for 1888, by 
the Librarian of Congress, show the actual assessed value of the real 
and personal property of all the States to be $22,954,630,201, divided 
between the manufacturing and the other States as follows: 


Nine manufacturing States __....---..-------.----- $10,137,612,665 
Twenty-nine other States_..-..-......-.---.-----. 12,817,017,586 


That is to say, the 15,000,000 people in the nine manufacturing States 
own nearly as much of the assessed value of all the States together as 
is owned by the 45,000,000 of people who livein the twenty-nine agri- 
cultural States, 

The report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1887 shows that 
the individual deposits for 1887 in the national banks were greater in 
the nine manufacturing States than in all the other States and Terri- 
tories. Again, the published statistics of the savings-banks deposits 
for last year show that the nine manufacturing States had over $1,220, - 
000,000 more money in these banks than all the other States and Ter- 
ritories had in similar institutions. It is a well-known fact that very 
nearly all the outstanding United States bonds are owned in the manu- 
facturing States. It is also true that while the railroads in the agri- 
cultural States are assessed as a part of the wealth of those States, they 
are in fact owned and controlled by people in the nine manufacturing 


States. I therefore make bold to say that the 15,000,000 of people in 
the nine thanufacturing States own to-day much more than one-half of 
all the wealth in this entire country. 

This was not the condition of affairs here before the enactment of 
the protective tariff. Why should 45,000,000 people, all white, serve 
15,000,000 ? . 

It has been stated to me as an admitted fact that a distinguished 
citizen of the manufacturing State of Pennsylvania holds ten thousand 
morgage of an average amount of $500 each on ten thousand Kansas 


Ten thousand Kansas farmers and their families, constituting about 
50,000 people, are working twelve hours a day to earn above their 
necessities the sum of $500,000 annually as the measure of their trib- 
ute to their good master. I can not blame the money-lender, but I do 
denounce and execrate the law that placed the galling yoke of slavery 
on the necks of these 50,000 white men, women, and children of Kansas, 
[Appisnse. J ; eck eins sigma 

I have remarked the inexpressible indignation of the distinguished 
gentlemen from that State on this floor when they even think of the 
negro slavery of the Southern States of long ago, and I now invite them 
to join this side of the House to repeal the law that has practically 
made their constituents, men, women, and children, slaves to a Penn- 
sylvania master. A tariff for protection is indeed a piece of finesse to 
persuade men into slavery. I have been taught that the interests of 
the few should be subservient to the interests of the many. Buta 
tariff for protection has brought about a condition in which the mill- 
ions own nothing and the few own millions. Millionaires are in 
‘purple and fine linen,” while the millions are in fluttering rags. 
This is the result of protection. 

Restlessness among the masses is manifest as another result of this 
wicked system. In six years we have had 3,903 strikes among that 
great and intelligent mass known as the wage-workers. These strikes 
are nothing more nor less than oppressed laborers revolting against the 
exaction of merciless capital. It is revolution against the order of 
tyranny, and it reveals to my mind the terrible truth that the indus- 
trial system of the United States, as organized under the protective 
policy, controlling steam, electricity, machinery, and labor in its heart- 
Jess selfishness, is daily making a sacrifice of human beings to capital. 

The bill under consideration is a mild assault on this system of tax- 
ation. It proposes to so modify the law as to reduce the revenue to 
be raised under it about $54,000,000. If it had no other effect than 
to relieve the people annually of the burden of paying $54,000,000 un- 
necessarily into the Treasury, it would be a boon of great value, and 
sree Republican on this floor would join us and pass the bill in an 

our. : 

But there is a much greater boon for the people in this bill than a 
relief to the extent of $54,000,000, and this other boon to the people is 
the $4 that the mill-owners and factory lords will lose for every dollar 
that will be lost to the Treasury. ‘‘ Ay, there’s the rub” toour Repub- 
lican friends and their allies on this side of the House, The bill means 
a relief to the weary tax-payers of $270,000,000 epee A of which 
amount the Treasury would lose $54,000,000. Factory lords would 
lose $216,000,000. It is to save this last item to the mill-owners and 
iron-masters of the nine manufacturing States that this struggle is made. 
This is the true reason of the opposition. Mr. Chairman, I have al- 
ways been opposed to the protection system. I believe with Judge 
Thomas Cooley, who, in his ‘‘ Principles of Constitutional Law,” says: 

Constitutionally, a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenue 
for public pu: and whatever governmental exaction has not this basis is 

icaland unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore (a tariff tax), the pur- 
pose of which is not to raise revenue, but to discourage and indirectly prohibit 
some cular import for the benefit of some home manufacturer, may well 
be questioned as being merely colorable, and therefore not warranted by con- 
stitutional principles. k 

As a matter of common justice, I am opposed to protecting one class 
of our people at the expense of all the others. Iam opposed to pro- 
tecting by tariff taxation our manufacturing interests, which are now 
the most perfect and most powerful in the whole world, representing 
a machinery force of a thousand million men. This force can take care 
ofitself. It ought to do so independent of artificial help. 

Onr soil is free, our thought is free, our speech is free, our farmers 
and wage-workers ought to be freed from the further disastrous ex- 
actions of unnecessary and unjust tariff taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this bill will pass, and I further hope that 
every member of Congress who votes against it for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the enormous bounties to manufacturing monopolies at the risk 
of a great financial panic will meet, as he deserves, a political death 
and be buried under the ballots of November below the resurrection 
line. [Great applause. ] 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. Crisp having taken the 
chair as §; tempore, Mr. SPRINGER reported thatthe Commit- 
tee of the le House on the state of the Union had had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the 
laws in relation to the collectionof revenue, and had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 
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PATENTS. 

Mr. WEAVER, from the Committee on Patents, reported back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 8558) to amend certain sections of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States relating to patents; which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to 
be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. ROGERS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 
adversely the bill (H. R. 6653) to amend the first section of an act en- 
titled ‘‘An act to regulate the fees and costs to be allowed clerks, mar- 
shals, and attorneys of the circuit and district courts, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 26, 1853; which was laid on the table, and 
the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

SURETIES UPON BONDS. 

Mr. ROGERS also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back favorably the bill (8. 183) requiring notice of deficiency in ac- 
counts of principals to be given to sureties upon bonds of United States 
officials, and fixing a limitation of time within which suits shall be 
ese ee, se said sureties upon said bonds; which was referred to the 
House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

DISTRICT COURT, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. STEWART, of Georgia, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported back favorably the bill (S. 2650) to change the time of the 
meeting of the district court of the southern district of Mississippi, and 
for other purposes; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUNISHMENT OF DUMPING, NEW YORK HARBOR. 


Mr. BRYCE, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (S. 1241) to prevent obstruction and injurious deposits 
within the harbor and adjacent waters of New York City by dumping 
or otherwise, and to punish and prevent such offenses; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

MARGARET TONKIN. 


Mr. FRENCH, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (S. 1885) granting a pension to Margaret Ton- 
kin; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 

rinted, 
5 ALEXANDER J. COLLINGE, 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 2176) granting a pension to Alexander 
J. Collinge; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

MRS. MARY L. RISTINY. 
Mr. SPOONER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
rted back favorably the bill (S. 1867) granting a pension to Mrs. 
lary L. Ristine; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 
ABRAHAM J. BUCKLES. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of California, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 9263) granting a pension 
to Abraham J. Buckles; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 


ADVERSE REPORT. 


Mr. WALKER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back adversely the bill (H. R. 3815) to place the name of Christina 
Essler on the pension-roll; which was laid on the table, and the accom- 
panyiug report ordered to be printed. 

COBUEN D. OUTTEN, 

Mr. HUNTER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 7624) for the reliefof Coburn D. Outten; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Caleadar, and, with theaccompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

WOODFORD M, HOUCHTIN. 

Mr. HUNTER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 9174) granting a pension to Wood- 
ford M. Houchin; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

MARCUS D. RAYMOND. 

Mr. HUNTER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 2012) granting an increase of pension 
to Marcus D. Raymond; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed, 


MARY FITZMORRIS. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 9520) for the relief of Mary Fitzmorris; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM M. WHALEY. 

Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 621) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to William M. Whaley; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

MARY L. WILLIAMS. 

Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 1716) granting a pension to Mary L. 
Williams; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

MRS. AVIS J. HOCKEY. 
Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 2253) granting a pension to Mrs. Avis 
. Hockey; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 
FRANK OURADNIK. 

Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 898) for the relief of Frank Ourad- 
nik; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
ETa Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

MRS. LOUISE SILVERS. 

Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 896) for the relief of Mrs. Louise 
Silvers; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

MRS. FREDERICKA HAUSER. 

Mr. SAWYER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 1110) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Fredericka Hauser; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

NATHANIEL LANG. 

Mr. STEELE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 7189) for the relief of Nathaniel Lang; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

JAMES KANE. 


Mr. STEELE also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 851) for the relief of James Kane; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

A. J. M’CREARY. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 7924) for the relief of A. J. McCreary, admin- 
istrator of the estate of J. M. Hiatt, and for other purposes; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calen- 
dar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

THEODORE DEHON. 

Mr. PENINGTON, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 4086) for the relief of Theodore Dehon; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

HENRY H. EPPING AND ALEXANDER M. BRANNAN. 

Mr. PENINGTON also, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 5094) for the relief of Henry H. 
Epping and Alexander M. Brannan, administrators of 8. H. Hill; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, EMPORIA, KANS. 

Mr. WADE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back the bill (H. R. 7735) for the erection of a public building 
at Emporia, Kans.; which was laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, reported, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the foregoing bill, a bill (H. R. 9717) for the erection of a 
public building at Emporia, Kans.; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

* SURETIES OF DENNIS MURPHY. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 

rted back favorably the bill (H. R. 6498) for the relief of sureties of 

is Murphy; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
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House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the present con- 


ordered to be printed. 


NATIONAL CEMETERY, FREDERICKSBURGH, VA. 


Mr. LAIRD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 1907) to provide for macadamizing the road 
from the railroad to the national cemetery in the city of Fredericks- 
burgh, Va.; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

EDWARD H. LEIB. 

Mr. LAIRD also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
back favorably the bill (S. 119) for the relief of Edward H. Leib; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


DULUTH AND MANITOBA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. LAIRD also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
back favorably the bill (S. 1003) granting the right of way to the Duluth 
and Manitoba Railroad Company across Fort Pembina military reser- 
vation in Dakota; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL M’CLURE. 

Mr. HUNTER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 354) granting a pension to Samuel Me- 
Clure; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

MRS. MARGARET LONGSHAW. 

Mr. HUNTER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 9557) for the rélief of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Longshaw, dependent mother of William Longshaw, lateassistant 
surgeon United States Navy; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

JANE SMALLRIDGE. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 2190) granting a pension to Jane Small- 
ridge; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

J. W. PARISH & CO. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
ported a bill (H. R. 9718) for the relief of J. W. Parish & Co.; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, informed 
the House that that body had passed without amendment bills of 
the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 112) granting a pension to George Schneider; 

A bill (H. R. 1070) for the relief of J. A. Wilson; 

A bill (H. R. 1438) to authorize the Kansas Valley Railroad to con- 
struct and operate a railway through the Fort Riley military reserva- 
tion in Kansas, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 4082) for the relief of the agricultural and mechanical 
college of Alabama. 

It also announced the passage of bills of the following titles; in which 
the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 68) for the relief of James H. Smith, late postmaster at 
Memphis, Tenn. ; 

A bill (S. 956) for the erection of a public building at Boulder, Colo. ; 

A bill (S. 1064) for the relief of L. J. Worden; 

A bill (S. 1924) for the completion of a public building at Wichita, 
Kans. ; 

A bill (S. 2164) to provide for the erection of a public building in 
the city of Norfolk, in the State of Virginia; 

A bill (S. 2394) to authorize the construction of a counterpoise bat- 
tery on the bank of the Potomac River below Washington; 

A bill (S. 2605) relating to the anchorage of vessels in the port of 
New York; 

A bill (8. 2614) to authorize the Batesville and Brinkley Railroad to 
build a bridge across the Black River, in Arkansas; 

A bill (S. 1148) to grant the right of way to the Kansas City and 
Pacific Railroad Company through the Indian Territory; and 

A bill (S. 2671) to create and organize the county of Latah. 

S. B. WEST. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to discharge the Committee of the Whole from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H. R. 8596) for the relief of S. B. West, 
administrator of Thomas Beeton, deceased, and putit upon its passage. 

The bill was read. 
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sideration of this bill? 

Mr. RANDALL. There is objection to considering it without hav- 
ing the report read. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. The Court of Claims found 
the man to have been loyal all through the war. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I would like to hear the report read. 

The report was read. 

Mr. KERR. Is the finding of the Court of Claims here? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KERR. Let it be read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the finding of the court, but before he 
had completed the reading, the hour of 5 o'clock having arrived, the 
House, under the order, took a recess until 8 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House at 8 o’clock p. m. was called 
to order by Mr. CARUTH, who directed the reading of the following 
communication: 

SPEAKER'S Room, HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1888. 

I hereby designate Hon. ARTHUR G. CARUTH, of Kentucky, to preside as 
Speaker pro tempore at the session of the House this evening. 

JNO. G. CARLISLE, Speaker, 
Hon. Joun B. CLARK, x 
Clerk House of Representatives. 


Mr. PIDCOCK. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House for the consideration of bills under the special 
order. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committeeof the Whole, 
Mr. DOCKERY in the chair. 

Mr. WEBER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the Cal- 
endar be called in its order, and that, unless requested by some gentle- 
man present interested in`the bill, each bill as it is reached be passed 
over, to retain its place on the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. McRAE. I do not want to object, but it seems to me that the 
request ought to be modified a little. I think it would be better that 
each member present should be recognized to call up a bill. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
unanimously decided to ask that the Calendar be taken up in the order 
suggested by the gentleman from New York, and we believe that the 
business of the committee will be expedited by that method and pro- 
ceed much more satisfactorily than under the plan suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. McRAE. Of course that would be entirely satisfactory to gen- 
tlemen who have five or six bills in the early part of the Calendar, 
and which will enable them to get them up, but very unsatisfactory to 
those who will not be reached at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, ofIndiana. I want to understand the proposition. 
Is it whenever a bill is reached on the Calendar and no person asks its 
consideration, that it is to be passed over? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be passed over simply by the reading of 
the title of the bill. j 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Unless its consideration is asked by 
some one? 

Mr. HUNTER. Yes; and if not considered, it will retain its place 
on the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that this practice obtained 
during the close of the last Congress, and it was found after a trial for 
some evenings to give reasonable satisfaction. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest to gentlemen that of 
course it will be necessary to pay close attention to the Calendar, as 
the bills will only be read by their number and title. 


ABBIE R. BROWN. 


The first business considered (called up by Mr. HERMANN) was the 
bill (H; R. 7642) granting a pension to Abbie R. Brown. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the pension laws, the name of Abbie R. Brown, widow of John A, 
Brown, late a sergeant in the Fifth Battery, Maine Light Artillery. 


The report (by Mr. GALLINGER) was read, as follows: 


The House committec of the Forty-ninth Congress favorably reported this bill, 
which report is as follows: 

“Abbie R. Brown is the widow of John A. Brown, late a sergeant of the Fifth 
Battery, Maine Light Artillery. He died July 19, 1880, leaving a pending claim 
for pension based on rheumatism, which was completed by his widow. The 
immediate cause of his death was pneumonia, followed by acute phthisis. Wid- 
ow’s claim was rejected on the ground that disease of which he died was notin- 
cident to the service. Numerous affidavits have been filed with this co: 
tee, in addition to the evidence filed in the Pension Office. 
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“Abner O. Shaw, M. D., of Portland, Me., a physician of twenty-four years’ 


standing, states under 
“*That the said John A. Brown, deceased, husband of safer was 
treated Pees at various times from on o: 15th o 
July, A. D. 1 up to the eorna Meath in Ja A D. IA 1880, except a 
subsequent to t the 28th day of January, A. D. 1850, at ‘at which time the said 
ohn A. Brown went to Florida for his health, returning from thereto Portland 
ashort time before his death, 


during the period fromabout July 15, 1865, to about January 25, 1880, my 
treatment of said John A. Brown was for rheumatism and intercostal neuralgia, 
which rendered him for weeks together, and sometimes for months 
unfit to attend toany business larria That the visit ofsaid Brown to lorida 
was for the purpose and in the hope that the climate might be beneficial to his 
are fang he was declining in health allthetime. But no good result was at- 
this, and Brown returned to Portland, his condition in no way im- 
maaar yon what it was when he went away. 
att a saw Mr. spines soon after his return to Portland, and at once 
ceived that he had not improved in his general health, and that he was p aeg 
ing from a slight cold, said to have been, and I have no doubt was, contracted 
on his journey home ‘from Florida. So slight was this cold that to a man in 


ordinary health it would have been à matter of but little moment, but in the 
case of nt Brown, weakened by long sickness, and with butslight powers 
of resistance in consequence, it nsdn | in si paa bi by acute 
phthisis, which latter was the immediate ca 

zis judgment of the case of said John A. Brown, founded n my long 
treatment of him as his professional attendant, is that when he left the service 


of the United States he was suffering from malarial ing yore the most i- 

nent feature of which was rheumatism and intercostal neuralgia; that he was 

faili after his return from Orna fe as aforesaid, ‘ithe oat not 
ve 


malarial poisoning.’’ 

As the Sonsmniites of the ak Congress suggested, this case involves a 
Pia risane E Beery Congress almost invariably grants relief. It is cer- 

ly evident that the soldier was on the verge of sth 4 from diseases con- 

tracted in the Army,and it is almost equally certain that the enfeebled condi- 
tion of the system rendered him liable to the fatal attack. 

Your committee report the bill back favorably, and recommend its passage. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 


mendation that it do pass. 
* CHARLES F. WARD. 


The next business on the Calendar (called up by Mr. Pegaso 
was the bill (H. R. 6520) granting an increase of pension to Charles F. 
Ward. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Charles F. Ward, formerly of the ship Vermont, 
United States Na , & pension of $50 a month from and after the passage of this 
act, in lieu of the pension now received by him. 

The report (by Mr. GALLINGER) was read, as follows: 

Ze Conasoinen on Invalid See e an Ward pean me mp ER 
barb kr eee Sm poco Ae a report as follows: 


panara 
y that in their o] inion the increased disabilities are di: traceable 
inj eae officers of the Government did not accept 


Sees claimant is now utterly unable to perform manual labor. 
As th 


month for, your committee recommend that the bill be amended by strik- 
out the word * a" fifty,” in the fifth line, and ing the word 
| thirty,” and as so amended recommend its passage. 
‘The amendment recommended by the committee was to. 


The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


MES. MERCY KNIGHT. 


The next business on the Calendar considered (called up by Mr. 
eee was the bill (H. R. 2413) granting a pension to Mrs. Mercy 
Kri; 

The bill is as mows 


BERE by Congres cf of 


claimant, and that she was a devoted parent to the boy. 

Tt is eae clear that she is now say destitute KAT broken in health and 
while this committee can not recommend the t of the pension from the 
date of the husband's death, which claimant pei for, they do feel that her 
name should be placed on SOREN, and. ly report the bill back 

-with a favorable reco: 
= The bill was laid acida as be sqported 4o the Howse with the aan 
avendation that it do pass. — 


‘COL. JESSE H. STRICKLAND. 


The next business on the Calendar considered (called up by Mr. GAL- 
LINGER and also by Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana) was the bill (S. 381) 
for the relief of Col. Jesse H. Strickland. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit npn p nasa hero the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and on the pension-roll, subject tothe provisions and 
limitations of the Baan the name of Jesse H. Strickland, formerly 
colonel of theEighth Regiment of Tennessee Cavalry, United States Volunteers , 
and that he be allowed a pension at the rate of $39 per month. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommend the following amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the word ** trees - Say 5, and insert thereafter the 
words and for the purpose of aim for pension, and for no other 
purpose, said Jesse H. Strickland shall “omaha wt as ha been duly com- 
missioned and mustered as colonel of said regiment, to date from the 30th day 
of January, 1863.” 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thereport accompanying this bill is quite lengthy 
and was read at the last meeting of the committee. The Chair is in- 
formed that the rt has been read twice before. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I want to move that this bill be re- 
ported to the House with the recommendation that it be indefinitely 


postponed. 

Mr. TAULBEE. IfI caught the readingof that bill aright I desire 
to raise the question of order upon it. I will examine the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. While I am not here to interfere with 
the rights of any man who is entitled to a pension or entitled to be 
mustered, I wish to say that this man has been before the War Claims 
Committee for relief once, which was denied him. He was before the 
committee in the last Congress on a similar bill to this. I want to say 
that I helped to organize the regiment to which he refers, and that he 
never was in the service a day in that regiment in his life. 

Mr. BUTLER, Why? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of "Indiana, Because he was not there. 

Mr. BUTLER. Because he was sick in bed, sir. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I desire to interrupt the gentleman long enough to 
say that I insist upon the point of order upon the bill, and do not want 
to lose that right by entering upon the consideration of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule upon the point of 
order now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to me that the point of order, if one is 
made, should be first stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the observation 
of the gentleman from New Hampshire is eminently correct. 

Mr. TAULBEE. What is that? 

The CHAIRMAN. That the point of order should be stated and 
passed on by the Chair, and it may be by the committee, before the dis- 
cussion of the merits of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. What is the point of order? 

Mr. TAULBEE. That this bill is not in order under the special 
order of the House. 

Mr. BUTLER. That was settled before. 

Mr. TAULBEE. «It was settled that the bill was not in order. 

Idesire in connection with the suggestion of the Morea I shall 


oe to aso read the order under which these Friday evening sessions 
are x 
The CHAIRMAN. The order will be reported. = 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Resotved, That until further ordered, on each Friday,at 5 o'clock p. m.,the 
House shall take a recess until 7.30 p.m., and after the 15th day of ‘April ‘hext 
until 8 p. m., at which evening sessions bills on the Private Calendar granting 
pensions, reported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions and the Committee 
on Pensions, and bills on the Private Calendar reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary removing political disabilities, shall be considered, and no other 
business shall be transacted at such evening sessions, and the House shall nd- 
journ on each of such evenings not later than 10.30 p.m. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Mr. Chairman, this is a Senate bill. The original 
bill reads as follows: 

‘That the Secretary-of the Interior be,and heis Benona authorized and directed 
to place on the pensio: settee gage verte Via the provisions and limitations of the 
sion laws, the name of Jesse H. Jand, formerly colonel of the Eighth 
ment of nessee Cavalry, United States Volunteers, and pay him a pension 

at the rate of $30 per month. 

In the Senate the bill wasamended so as to strike out the last clause 
which I have read, ‘‘and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month,’’ and insert the following: 

And for the — of orp mre a claim for pension, and for no other pur- 


pose, said Jesse H. Strickland = considered as having been duly commis- 
goas gry mustered as colonel of said regiment, to date from the 30th day of 
anuary, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Will the gentleman from Kentucky permit me 
an interruption? 

Mr. TAULBEE, Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The gentleman is mistaken in saying that the 
bill was so amended in the Senate. That amendment is one a 
by the House committee. ‘The Senate passed the bill pensioning the 
claimant at $30 a month. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I stand corrected. But it is immaterial for the 
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purpose of this point of order as to where this amendment originated, 
whether in the Senate or in the House, or whether incorporated in the 
original bill. Inany event the bill now before the House is amended as 
Ihaveindicated. The special orderread by the Clerk provides that bills 
granting pensions reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions and 
the Committee on Pensions, and bills removing political disabilitiesre- 
rted by the Committee on the Judiciary, shall alone be considered. 
order is very explicit inits terms, and says no other business shall 

be considered. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman pardon me a moment? 

Mr. TAULBEE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman's point of order is directed not 
against the bill but the amendment. It can be raised against the 
amendment when proposed. 

Mr. RYAN. The bill is not amended as yet. 

Mr. TAULBEE. My point of order pertains to the bill as amended. 

Mr. RYAN. But it is not amended. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Now, Mr. Chairman, certainly my point of order 
relates to that part of the bill which p to correct the military 
record of the beneficiary of this bill. No point of order is correct as 
made against the original bill, because that is a bill grantinga pension. 

‘There seems to have been an effort on the part of the framers of this 
amendment to bring it within the special order; and that effort goes 
no further than to place this amendment before us under the avowal 
that it is for the purpose of enabling the beneficiary to prosecute a claim 
for pension and that only. 

I have maintained that it is immaterial as to what the purpose of this 
amendment is so far as regards the point of order. The thing sought 
to be accomplished by this amendment is the correction of a military 
record. That is the unmistakable purpose of the bill. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. May I ask the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky a question? 5 

Mr. TAULBEE. Certainly. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I simply inquire whether the gentle- 
man heard the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole say he was 
ready to rule on the point of order? 

Mr. TAULBEE. Ithink I caught some such suggestion from the 
Chair. But I do not see that that has anything to do with my speech. 

Now, I maintain, Mr. Chairman, thatthe Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions had no jurisdiction of the matter ining to the military reć- 
ord of this claimant. And evenif it did have such jurisdiction, the fact 
that the House has recognized the report and placed it on the Calendar 
as coming from that committee can not affect the 1 order of the 
House which provides that only such business s be considered on 
Friday evening as is indicated in the special order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the gentleman permit another interrup- 

Mr. TAULBEE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Was not the gentleman a member of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions in the Forty-ninth Congress ? 

Mr. TAULBEE. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. While a member of that committee did he file 
a minority report against this identical amendment—this bill having 
been then before our committee? 

Mr. TAULBEE. I have no recollection as to that. 

Mr, GALLINGER. It was reported to the House by the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions of the Forty-ninth Congress and placed on the 
Calendar with this identical amendment. : 

Mr. TAULBEE. I do not remember about this bill; but I know it 
was not customary with regard to bills involving only a rate of pen- 
sion of $30 a month that members of the committee should make mi- 
nority reports. But I think I am perfectly safe in saying that if this 
bill as now amended was-before that committee I was opposed to the 
bill, whether my opposition resulted in filing a minority report or other- 
wise; because I do not think I have ever gone so far as to advocate the 
passage of a bill like this. 

But I do not desire to enter on the discussion of the merits of this 
bill on the point of order. Ihave stated the point and am ready to 
submit it to the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule on the point of order. 

Several MEMBERS. Decision. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be laid aside; not to lose its place on the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order has been made and it is the 
duty of the Chair to rule upon it before entertaining any request. This 
bill was presented at the last pension session of the Committee of the 
Whole, and the first impression of the Chair was that the point of order 
then made, which was of the nature of the point indicated by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. TAULBEE] to-night, was well taken, but, 
upon consultation with some very excellent parliamentarians, the Chair 
reversed its ruling and entertained the bill for consideration at that 
time. Still entertaining doubt as to whether or not this bill with the 
amendment was in order, the Chair has consulted the Speaker upon 
that question during the week, and the Chair supposes it is not out of 
order to say that the Speaker is of the opinion that this bill is in order 


under the special order providing for these Friday evening sessions. 
The Chair therefore, in harmony with the views of the Speaker, is com- 
pelled to overrule the point of order. 

Mr. TAULBEE. The Speaker didnot hearmy speech. [Laughbter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. But the Chair has heard it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to de- 
tain this committee, and I shall not occupy five minutes. This bill has 
been once before the Committee on War Claims and rejected. It was 
rejected in the Forty-ninth Congress. Now, while I have.no disposi- 
tion to keep any man ont of a pension who is entitled to it, I feel it to 
be my duty in behalf of the men who are entitled to pensions to make 
a statement of this case as it stands, so that the House may know just 
what it is. 

The report of the committee proposes to muster this man now as a 
colonel, simply for the purpose of giving him a chance to be on the 
pension-rolls. In the first place, that regiment never was entitled to 
acolonel. Mr. Strickland and Colonel Capps, of Knoxville, started 
out to raise the regiment. Mr. Capps did most of the work and en- 
listed most of the men. At Camp Nelson, Kentucky, where the regi- 
ment was mustered, Mr. Capps was present with eight companies, 
which entitled the regiment to a lieutenant-colonel, and he was mus- 
tered as lientenant-colonel. As I have said, the regiment never was 
entitled toa colonel. I joined that regiment and was mustered with 
the regiment as lieutenant of Company A. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Am I to understand the gentleman as saying 
that Mr. Strickland was mustered as lieutenant-colonel ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. No, sir. Colonel Capps was mus- 
tered as lieutenant-colonel. 

I repeat, the regiment never was entitled to a colonel; it never had 
men enough; and if this bill is to pass its effect will be to have a man 
m as colonel of a regiment that never was entitled to have 
acolonel. Now Mr. Strickland claims that he was sick. I joined that 
regiment on the 1st of September and he was not with the regiment 
then. The regiment went from Kentucky to Knoxville and staid in 
East Tennessee until after the siege of Knoxville, and was then con- 
solidated with another regiment. That entitled them to acolonel, and 
a man was mustered as colonel of the consolidated regiment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. One further question. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Jounston] if Mr. Strickland was not 
commissioned to raise this regiment, and if he did not perform a large 
amount of work in finding men, refugees and others, and if he was 
not taken sick before the entire complement was completed, I ask 
the gentleman if that is not a matter of historical fact. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. That may be very true. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And has Mr. Strickland ever received one single 
cent of compensation for all the time and money and effort he expen 
in that way? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I suppose not; but there are thou- 
sands of other men in the North in the same condition, who started 
out to recruit regiments and never completed them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not men who were taken sick in the service of 
the Government, so as to be rendered unable to follow up the work, 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, let me go‘a little 
further. That regiment staid in East Tennessee from the last of Au- 
gust or Ist of September until after the siege of Knoxville, and this 
gentleman never came near the regiment. He certainly was not sick 
from August until January. 

Now, I want to call the attention of this committee to another fact. 
There is a man named Frank Strickland, who files an affidavit in this 
case, and who says that he was quartermaster of the regiment. He is 
a brother of this claimant and he isin the same condition; he never 
was with that regiment in his life, 

Mr. GALLINGER. We are not discussing him now. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. He never was quartermaster of the - 
regiment. ‘The lieutenant of my company was the quartermaster and 
commissary from the time the regiment was mustered, and though this 
man claims to have been quartermaster he never was with the regi- 
ment. Neither of these Stricklands was ever with the regiment; yet 
here is one of them claiming the rank of colonel and the other swear- 
ing him through, though neither of them ever smelled gunpowder or 
was ever with that regiment at all. 

Mr.GALLINGER. Was not this regiment largely made up of ref- 
ugees, and was it notnecessary for these men to scour practically a large 
portion of theState in order to get those troops? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Yes, sir. There were 150 refugees 
recruited at Camp Morton, in Indiana. Thomas Capps came over there 
and recruited them, and out of those 150 men they formed Company 
A and half of another company. 

When those men got back Strickland wasnot there. If he had been 
there and claimed his muster I suppose he would have got it. He 
said to me that he could have been mustered as lientenant-colonel, but 
he would not take that. Ifhe had been there and had been mustered 
as lieutenant-colonel, Mr. Capps would haye been mustered as major; 
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but Strickland was not there and Capps was mustered as lieutenant- 
colonel and served and received his pay as lieutenant-colonel, and the 
iment had all the officers it was entitled to. 
Ir. GALLINGER. But was not Mr. Strickland promised the col- 
onelcy? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I do not know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Do you not think he was? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I suppose he was, provided there were 
enough men to make the regiment; but there are plenty of other men 
in the country that were promised colonelcies if they raised men enough, 
but they did not succeed in raising themen. Now, are you going back 
to muster them all in as colonels? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Can the gentleman tell us how large a deficit 
there was in the regiment? > 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, Four companies. There were two- 
thirds of a regiment, which entitled it to a lieutenant-colonel; and, as 
I have said, the regiment had all the officers it was entitled to. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, while I have no disposition to make a captious 
fight against this man, yet in justice to others whé are entitled to pen- 
sions, I say that this man ought to go to the Military Committee and 
have his rights determined there, and not to a committee that has no 
such jurisdiction, and therefore I insist on my motion. - 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSTON] a question. I happen to 
know these brothers Strickland. They happen to have been born in 
Philadelphia, the sons of a most distinguished man, sons of as high- 
toned a gentleman as ever lived anywhere, and I do not like to hear the 
gentleman from Indiana say that the companion of my youth, Francis 
Strickland, made an affidavit that was not true. Did I understand the 
gentleman from Indiana to say that? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. No, sir. 

Several MEMBERS. You did. 

Mr, O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. You did say that. You quoted 
him, and said that he had made an affidavit stating that he was quarter- 
master of the regiment, and then you said that he never was quarter- 
master. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, I say he may have been quartermas- 
ter, but he never was with the regiment. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Very well; that may have been 
so. Idonotknow. I did not have the good fortune to be connected 
with the Army during the rebellion, but I suppose a man could be 
named as quartermaster of a regiment by the State authorities and 
could perform the duties of quartermaster, and yet it might be his mis- 
fortune never to be mustered in. But I say that if Francis Strickland 
stated in an affidavit that he was quartermaster of that regiment, he 
certainly was practically quartermaster, because I know he is a man 
who wonld not state a falsehood. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Well, what is your question? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. My question was: Do you state 
that Francis Strickland made an affidavit stating that he was quarter- 
master of that regiment when in fact he was not quartermaster? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I state just what I stated before. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
O'NEILL] will accept a suggestion. If Mr. Strickland was regimental 
quartermaster he no doubt could have been mustered in and yet not 
have been with the regiment; but the fact can be very easily ascer- 
tained by examining his military record at the War Department. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it happens that Mr. 
Francis Strickland is not on trial here, It is not his case that we have 
before us; but it rather grates upon me that a man who was brought 
up as a gentleman, and who is a gentleman to-day by birth, by in- 
stinct, and by conduct, should be charged with making a false state- 
ment, and stating that he was a quartermaster of a regiment, when in 
fact he was not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A good many men who were born gentlemen 
did not stay with their regiments during the war. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Chair—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I have not yielded the floor, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from In- 
diana to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. No, sir; the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. O'NEILL] asked me a question, and I was going to an- 
swer it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. JOHNSTON] to yield the floor. Does the gentleman insist 
on his right to the floor? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I was going to answer the question 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL]. He asked meif 
I said that this man never was quartermaster of the regiment. What 
I say is that he never performed the duties of quartermaster of that 
regiment, and never was with the regiment in his life. I will say, 
however, that my views are somewhat changed when I learn that these 
two gentlemen were born in Philadelphia, because I sup that a 
gentleman who is born there can not do anything wron Laughter. ] 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. , this case comes before the House 


surrounded by prejudices, and I think by many prepossessions. Ihave 
no disposition to advocate any case before this committee or this House 
that, in my judgment, is ‘not just and right. I have endeavored to 
investigate this matter, as I have endeavored to investigate every other 
coming before that committee, carefully and conscientiously, and my 
judgment is, Mr. Chairman, that this bill ought to pass. ] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Invalid Pensions have re- 
ported eight or ten cases during the present Congress—I do not know 
how many—of soldiers who were never mustered into the service; of 
men who enlisted and contracted disease between that time and the 
time of their muster. They reported the cases to the House, and the 
House generously passed bills for some of those men, and they are pen- 
sioners to-day on the generosity of the Government, which recognized 
the fact of their service to the country, although technically they were 
not regularly mustered in, but having contracted disease in theservice, 
it was believed the Government owed to them a debt of gratitude if 
not of cash. 

As to this man, I have examined some papers not before the House 
touching on this case. I find he was going down to raise aregimentin 
Tennessee at the time the Government needed troops there, and that 
regiment would necessarily have to be composed of refugees. He went 
out and spent days and »months on duty under the promise that he 
was to be commissioned colonel of the regiment, when he was taken ill, 
He did not get any commission and he did not receive a dollar of com- 
pensation for the service he had rendered. He applied to have this title 
granted to him, but the War Department decided against him. It is 
not a breach of privacy of public affairs or of propriety for me to say 
that the man who made the decision against him is now a member of 
the United States Senate and voted the other day to pension this man 
at the rate of $30 per month, recognizing that while technically he could 
not receive the title, he had in all fairness done service for which the 
Government owed him compensation, and he proposed to pay it by giv- 
ing him a pension at $30 per month. ; 

I am not a military man; I know nothing about the technicality or 
etiquette of military life; I am not here to bandy words nor to split 
hairs in any technical discussion of this question, but I am here to say, 
looking at this as I look at all pension cases, dealing justly between 
man and man, and between citizens and the Government, it seems to 
me the relief which is proposed should be granted to this claimant. 
There is not the least doubt that the man rendered service and that 
he is entitled tosome relief. It has been said, although I do not know 
the fact, that if this man had accepted the commission of lieutenant- 
colonel which was offered to him he would have been entitled to the 
same pension, but he declined to do so, insisting upon his right to the 
title of colonel of the regiment. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!’?] 

Mr. PERKINS. Was the Committee on Invalid Pensions satisfied 
this claimant is suffering from the disease which he contracted while 
recruiting this regiment for the Government? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iam modest when ing about professional 
matters, but I say as an individual I am fully satisfied the bill would 
not have been reported by the committee unless that were the fact. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is the judgment of the committee ? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The committee were fully satisfied on that point, 
and that this action is necessary before the man can apply to the Pen- 
sion Office. It is a unanimous report, and it seems to me we ought to 
pass the bill. $ 

Mr. TAULBEE. I dislike to disagree with the gentleman who re- 
ported the bill as to what the bill undertakes to do. If I understood 
the gentleman before taking his seat he did not think this man ought 
to have a pension before he made an application to the Pension Office. 
Now, I undertake to say this bill gives him a pension before he has 
made any such application. 

Mr. GALLINGER rose. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I will simply reread the bill, which provides as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jesse H. Strickland, formerly 
colonel of the Eighth Regiment of Tennessee Cavalry, United States Volun- 
teers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


If this does not give this mana pension I do not know what it does. 

The amendment then provides: 

And for the purpose of prosecuting a claim for f cia ong and for no other pur- 
pose, said Jesse H. Strickland shall be considered as having been duly commis- 
sioned ane caer as colonel of said regiment, to date from the 30th day of 
January, 5 


That is intended to cover the arrears. 

Mr. GALLINGER. How can he get arrears before he files his pen- 
sion in the Pension Office? The gentleman has had experience in the 
Pension Office— 

Mr. TAULBEE. The report of the committee contains the following: 


In the judgment of your committee the conclusions reached by the committee 
of the last Congress are eminently proper, and no reasons are known to 
exist why claimant should not be required to establish his disability in the 
proper bureau of the Government after, by the aid of Congress, he has obtained 
a pensionable status under the general pension laws; and therefore return the 
bill, and likewise amend the same by striking out all after the word “ volun- 
teers,” in line 5, and inserting the: er the words “‘and for the purpose oi 
prosecuting a claim for pension, and for no other purpose, said Jesse H. Strick- 
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lan 1 shall be considered as hayirg been duly commissioned and mustered as 
colonel of said regiment, to date from the 30th day of January, 1863,” and thus 
amended ask-its passage. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if that amendment can mean anything, in the 
light which this report throws upon it, it certainly means this: thatin 
the event of the limitation of the arrears of pension ever being removed 
by Congress, this man can have his pension granted from the date of 
the ineurrence of the disability, which is September, 1863. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Permit me tosay that I entirely agree with the 
geatleman from Kentucky on that point. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Certainly; I know you do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And I know of no earthly reason why an ex- 
ception should be made in the case of this man, if the Pension Office 
sees fit to grant him a pension. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I think the report of the committee itself shows 
very conclusively the reason why he ought not to be brought within 
the operation of the general pensionlaws. In this report we find, upon 
ex parte testimony, upon the statement of the applicant himself, as 
shown by a former report, which is incorporated in this report now be- 
fore us, that he does not show himself to be entitled to a pension at 
all. Now, if we are to go on raising recruits to put down rebellion, 
muster regiments, give rank to officers and grant pensions to them in 
the same bill, I think this is just about as good a bill as ever was 
brought before the House for the accomplishment of such a purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Whatever may be the opinion of the gentleman, 
presumably, at least, the Committee on Invalid Pensions is as honest 
and as honorable as the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. TAULBEE. And that is not saying very much for the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think thatis so; and probably the gentleman 
himself is the best judge of that point. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I think the gentleman ought to adjust bimself a 
little before he undertakes to cast reflections upon the personal motives 
of gentlemen on this floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is just what the gentleman has been in 
the habit of doing for some time. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Mr. Chairman, I want to promptly enter my dis- 
sent to that remark. Iwant to be entirely parliamentary in my state- 
ment when I say that there is not one word of truth in that statement. 
I make no reflections. 

s GALLINGER. The gentleman has been pursuing that line to- 
night. 

Mr. TAULBEE. IsubmitthatI have not by word, deed, or intima- 
tion attempted to cast a single reflection upon a member of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If that be so the gentleman from Kentucky is 
certainly very unfortunate in the choice of his language; and I think 
if he will examine his remarks in the RECORD to-morrow morning he 
will see that the suggestion is warranted. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Ishall not change a word of my remarks in the 
RECORD, and I think I know what I have said. Certainly I have not 
reflected upon the character of a single member of the House or been 
unparliamentary in anything I have said. I have made no reflection. 
My remarks shall stand just as they were delivered, and I shall not 
shrink from any responsibility in regard to anything that I have said. 

But the fact of the matter is that the weakness of this bill brings 
gentlemen to the front as though they had a whole nest of yellow-jackets 
humming around their ears. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Perhaps that is not a reflection. But I care 
nothing forit. Istand before the committee and before this House as 
a member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and not ashamed of 
any act of mine in the committee-room or on the floor of the House. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I have not called upon the gentleman to feel 
ashamed about anything he has done. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. That may be smart—— 

Mr. TAULBEE. I am not trying the gentleman before the bar of 
his own conscience. Ileave him to his own reflections. Ishall notat- 
tempt to bandy words with him. It has nothing to do with the matter 
before the House. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SAWYER. I wish to inquire whether it would not be as well 
for these personal matters to be discussed in a private room, and thus 
take them out of the House? 

Mr. TAULBEE. Certainly. Ithink the gentleman from New York 
is entirely right. I do not think it is legitimate to bring in personal 
matters in the consideration of a bill like this. I am sure I have no 
reason to reflect upon the gentleman who has taken exception to some 
of my remarks, i wish to state that I do not intend and have notin- 
tended to reflect upon him or the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iam glad to know that fact; for I think, as I 
said before, the gentleman’s language is rather unfortunate as express- 
ing his real sentiments. * 

Mr. TAULBEE, Well, I think my language is always fortunate. 
The only thing is, the gentleman does not hear it in the right spirit. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I said before and I repeat that I think this is 
one of the most remarkable bills that I have ever seen reported to this 
House. I knowithas been customary, and especially during the Forty- 
ninth Congress, to grant relief to persons who have never been mus- 
tered, but not such relief as this. I have in mind a bill that I intro- 
duced myself in that Congress where a man was regularly enlisted, but 
before the muster of his company he was shot in an engagement with 
Confederate soldiers and hadly wounded; to such a degree, in fact, that 
he was not mustered at all because of the disability. 

But though he never was mustered, he was given a pension finally 
on the disability incurred as a private soldier in the grade in which 
he was enlisted. 

But this bill undertakes to do more than that. There is no evidence, 
so far as I have ascertained, where the report shows that this man was 
ever enlisted, or that he had any military status whatever; and from 
the statement of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSTON], for 
whose integrity let me say by way of digression that I have the highest 
personal regard, and hope he will take no offense at what I say, I am 
led to the conclusion that the beneficiary under the bill never per- 
formed any military service of any kind, The gentleman from Indiana 
seems to have been one of the charter members of this regiment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the gentleman permit me again to inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. TAULBEE. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The gentleman from Indiana admitted that he 
knew Mr. Strickland performed service. When I asked him the ques- 
tion he said he had no doubt he had doneso. Why, then, does the 
gentleman from Kentucky say he performed no services? 

Mr. TAULBEE. I spoke of service in connection with the regiment, 
and I do not think I have misunderstood the gentleman from Indiana. 
That gentleman says when he first joined that regiment the beneficiary 
of this bill was not then with the regiment. 

The facts as I glean them from the report seem to be about these: 
That Mr. Strickland was authorized to raise a regiment; that he went 
into Tennessee, and among the loyal men of Tennessee he succeeded 
with others in getting together about eight companies of mev. But 
when the time came to organize the regiment and go into the active 
service of the United States, for reasons which are set forth in the 
declaration of the applicant and in the brief of his claim, on his own 
statement he was not mustered. Whether he attempted to be mus- 
tered as a private or lientenant-colonel or colonel of that regiment I 
am unable to say. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit in all candor that this claim comes 
too late. The war has been over for too long a time for us to under- 
take to muster and equip regiments and officer them. There will be 
no end to the granting of pensions if at this late period in the history 
of the country we undertake to raise, equip, and officer regiments in 
the late war. 

I do not believe I am chargeable with any prejudice against any man 
who is entitled to a pension; and I think the reflections of that nature 
offered by the gentleman who made this report do not apply tome. I 
do not take them as personal to myself. However much prejudice 
others may have against this bill or any other bill, I do not consider I 
am chargeable with it. 

I say, whenever a disability was incurred by an enlisted man inci- 
dental to his service in the Army of the United States, no man will 
vote more quickly than I will to give him a pension. But when it 
comes to raising regiments and commissioning officers for the purpose 
of prosecuting a claim for a pension before the Bureau of Pensions, 
and especially when such broad latitude is given that in the event that 
the limitation of the arrears act is removed this man, who never per- 
formed a day’s service in his life in the Army of the United States, 
so far as I know, who never subjected himself to the dangers of war, 
is to be made the beneficiary, not only as a private but as the colonel 
of his regiment, and in that event will be entitled toa pension from 
September, 1863—when such a claim is made I must certainly op it. 

If any gentleman wants to say anything further about this bill I am 
ready now to yield to him. I do not want to cut off debate, but at the 
proper time I want to submit a motion. 

Mr. BUTLER. This is no bill for the purpose of raising a regiment 
or equipping a regiment. Thatsort of clap-trap has nothing to do with 
the consideration of this case. 

Mr. Strickland lived in Tennessee, and, as has been already said, his 
father’s bones rest in the capitol of that State. He was so honored by 
the people of our State and was held in such high esteem that when 
the old man died the Legislatufe by an act provided that his bones 
should be interred in the capitol. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. He was architect of the capitol. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. His son lived at Nashville in the midst of 
treason and rebellion where it required some courage at that time to 
bea loyal man. He lived in a very hot-bed of treason. That man 


was loyal to his country. President Lincoln gave him permission to 
raise a regiment. He undertook the task, and in going around for that 
purpose spent the last dollarhehad. While so engaged he was stricken 
down with disease, and after the regiment was raised he was not able 
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to leave hisroom. Another person was mustered as colonel of the 
regiment that Mr. Strickland had raised for the most part, spending, 
as I have said, in doing so every dollar he could command in the world. 

Mr. CONGER. While he was sick the other man was mustered. 

Mr. BUTLER. While he was sick and on his back the other man 
was mustered colonel after Mr. Strickland had spent months of time 
and every dollar he had in recruiting and getting the refugees into that 
regiment, : 

But because, on account of his sickness, he could not go to the front, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSTON ] says he never saw him. 
It is remarkable, is it not, that the gentleman did not see him after he 
had raised that regiment, when he was away 250 miles off, on his back, 
racked with misery and rheumatismand pain. Can it be that he shall 
not have the status to get a pension because the gentleman from In- 
diana did not see him? 

It is said that this claim comes too late. I say itis never too late 
to do justice to a loyal man, as Mr. Strickland was, in themidstof tres- 
son and rebellion. All he asks and all that this bill provides is that 
he may have such a status that he can go to the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, andif he can prove his disabilities incurred while raising that 
regiment, and the continuation of the disabilities, he may be pensioned 
like any other man under such circumstances. This great hullabaloo 
that Mr. Strickland was not in the regiment and that the gentleman 
from Indiana never saw him with the regiment should not be allowed 
to interfere with justice being done to him. 

If 1 may be permitted to do so, I may say that I myself knew him 
well. I know that he was a loyal man, and before the Federal Army 
approached our State I had to whisper to him in undertones for fear it 
might be foundout what we were ionga The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. JOHNSTON] says that Mr. Strickland’s case has been re- 
jected. Suppose it has. Ifit was rejected, thenit was wrongfully re- 
jected; there wasa great wrong done to this man, and this House ought to 
eorrect it and do him justice. He was loyal to his country; he did all 
he conld for it; he spent his last dollar; and because he was overtaken 
with disease and stricken down so that he could not be mustered into 
the service and another man was mustered in his are we to de- 

rive him of his rightful status which would enable him to goto the 
Pasion Bureau and obtain the pension that he is entitled to? 

Mr. TAULBEE. Will the gentleman permit a question before he 
takes his seat? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I would like to know if it is not a fact that the 
colonel of this regiment, the man who was really mustered in as col- 
onel, is now on the pension-roll? 

Mr. BUTLER. Ido not know where Colonel Capps is or what be- 
came of him, though I knew him well. But that does not affect the 
ease at all, This man was entitled to the muster if he had been able 
to be there. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment, which, as I do not write a very legible hand, I 
will read. I move to strike out all after the enacting clause of this 
bill and to insert the following: 

For the purpose of prosecuting a claim for pension, to date from the 
of this act, and for no other purpose, Jesse H. Strickland shall be considered as 


having been duly commissio: and mustered as colonel of the hth Regi- 
meee of Tennessee Cavalry, United States Volunteers, from the 30th of January, 


The bill as presented seems to me to put him on the pension-roil. 

My amendment takes the latter clause of the bill, which simply pro- 

to give him a status which will enable him to prosecute his claim 

for a pension. I move this as asubstitute for the billand the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of the 
amendment. 

‘The amendment was again read. 

Mr. GRoSVENOR addressed the Chair. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] if the 30th of January, 1863, is the 
date named in the bill? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Itis. I have copied it from 
the bill. [Cries of *‘ Vote!” Vote !’?] 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I think I can say for the 
committee that they will accept that amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Chairman, I think it is a proper amendment, 
but as a representative of Philadelphia I want to say a word in rela- 
tion to these two young men—for th¢y were young men when I knew 
them—the Messrs. Strickland. I knew them both well many years 


ago—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I claim the right to be heard, 
having been recognized by the Chair, and I protest against the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [ Mr. RANDALL] taking me off the floor in this 


way. 

Mr. RANDALL. Inever do that. I was not aware that the gen- 
tileman had been recognized; I have not my glasses with me this eyen- 
ing. [Laughter] 


` 


_TheCHAIRMAN. Doesthe gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL. ] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will do so if I can be recognized after him. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I thought I had the floor, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman to have 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I did not yield except to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. I only want to say that 1 knew both these gentle- 
men as young men forty years ago, and I never yet heard anybody 
who knew them say anything against their high character. [Cries of 
“Vote! ‘Vote!??] ; 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If you insist on voting now you will uot 
this bill. If you are so anxious to vote as to be unwilling to hear a 
word in explanation of the position that some of us occupy on this bill, 
you can persist in that demand, and we will settle the fate of this bill 
very quickly. ; 

A MEMBER. Of course you can defeat the bill. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to the object 
this bill aims at. I may say here that I did not know Mr. Strickland 
at all, nor his father, nor his grandfather, nor any of his sisters or his 
aunts, but I knew Colonel Strickland himself very well, and I know 
of his heroic struggles to raise this regiment and to serve his country 
loyally, and there is not any reasonable measure that might be pro- 
posed here for his benefit that I would not support and yote for; but 
in my judgment this bill contains legislation of a very doubtful char- 
acter, and although I think the amendment pro by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] would make it very much 
better, I still doubt whether it would be effective for the purpose in 
view. I put it upon this ground: I doubt whether you can by this 
sort of legislation put a man into the Army of the United States, or 
give him any status, or accomplish anything for him that you do not 
accomplish by the bill itself. 

I think the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. TAULBEE], who opposes 
the whole of this bill, made a pretty good point when he said that it 
was an attempt to muster in, upon a pension bill, a colonel of a regi- 
ment. Now I do not think that can be done, nor do I believe that 
the War Department would zecognito any man as having gotten into 
the Army in that sort of way. tis it that we are trying to do? 
We are trying to give this officera pension. Why not do it, then? 
Why not say so in so many words? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Isit nota very common thing for Congress to rec- 
tify errors in mustering in? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, yes; but here is a case where there was no 
muster at all. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But I understand that Congress pro by this 
bill to declare that this officer has the status that he Sac hase hadif 
he had been mustered in. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Notatall. This bill simply proposes that, for 
the purpose of prosecuting 2 pension claim, and for no other purpose, 
he shall have the status of a colonel. = 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Exactly; and that isthe kind of thing that Con- 
gress is doing almost every day. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, we may differ about that. My friend 
from Maine [Mr. BouTELLE] may have his opinion, and I may have 
mine. Now, why not pass this bill as it came from the Senate, or add 
this to it if you please, ‘‘or upon a higher rate of pension, if the disa- 
bility of this officer indicates it.” We have the right to fix this pension. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Forthe reason that the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions are not fully satisfied that this man ought to be pensioned. 
That is the reason they do not propose to pass the Senate bill. They 
want him to go to the Pension Office and establish the fact of a pen- 
sionable disability. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And to connect it back with his service in the 
Army? s 

Mr, GALLINGER. Precisely. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. ‘Then we are doing nothing for the officer at all. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Mr. Chairman, if I understand the amendment of 
my colleague from Kentucky [ Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], it simply provides 
that Mr. Strickland shall prosecnte his pension claim in the regular way, 
from the date of the passage of the bill, but puts upon him the burden 
of establishing by proof the fact of the incurrence of the disability in 
the line of duty. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, I was willing to doa great deal better 
than that for him. I was willing to vote for a pension direct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call attention to the fact that the 
amendment seems to be in effect contradictory of the original bill. The 
more the Chair examines it the more peculiar the phraseology appears. 

The bill places this man upon the pension-roll, and then the amend- 
ment provides that ‘‘for the purpose of prosecuting a claim for a pen- 
sion” he shall have a certain status. They are contradictory. The 
substitute, however, is decidedly more consistent, because it goes di- 
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rectly to the proposition and expresses the idea which the committee 
desired to express, whereas the bill provides that the man shall be 
pensioned, and then in the amendment provides that he shall not be 
pensioned, but shall simply have a right to prosecute his claim for a 


pension, 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to consume time, 
but I had prepared an amendment substantially the same as the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], except that my amend- 
ment contains the usual provision that this claimant shall establish 
his claim subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 
I do not think that the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] contains that provision, and if that amendment 
be adopted there may be a little ambiguity as to how this claimant is 
to establish his claim. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again read the amendment of 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, was again 


read. 

Mr. PERKINS. It does not say he shall do that in conformity to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. That would necessarily fol- 
low. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote! 7%] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the vote shall be first 
taken on the amendment of the committee, and then on reporting the 
bill to the Honse. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, The gentleman has accepted 
that amendment. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I desire to submit a motion. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The gentleman accepts my 
amendment. 

Mr. TAULBEE. He can not do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s motion? 

Mr. TAULBEE. I will move at the proper time to feport to the 
Honse with the recommendation that it be laid on the table. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not now in order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I move that the bill be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it be indefinitely postponed. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The question is first on the amendment reported 
by the committee. 

The amendment was disagreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question next recurs on the proposition of 
the gentleman from Kentucky in the nature of a substitute for the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, If that amendment be voted down, will 
the question then recur on reporting the bill to the House? 

The CHAIRMAN, The question will recur on reporting the bill to 
the House if no other amendment is moved. 

The substitute moved by Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question next recurs on the motion to report 
the bill oe the House with the recommendation that it be indefinitely 
postpon: 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. That is my motion; that the bill be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I wish to ask a question in reference to this bill. 
Is it not a fact —— 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there unanimous consent to the gentleman 
proceeding ? J 

Mr. TAULBEE. Isit not a fact that this daimant has another bill 
pending before the House, in which he claims payment for expenses in- 

“curred in recruiting this regiment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be compelled to say, if the ques- 
tion is propounded to him, that he has no information on the subject. 

Mr. COCKRAN, That is no parliamentary question. 

The question recurred on the motion of Mr. JOHNSTON, of 
to zepon the bill with the recommendation that it be indefinitely post- 

n 
ia TAULBEE demanded a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 12, noes 39, 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. No quorum. Iam willing to with- 
draw the point of no quorum if we can have an understanding that a 
vote shall be taken on this bill in a full House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Isthereobjection to thebill being reported back 
to the House, with the understanding that the previous question shall 
ing considered as ordered and the bill go over to be voted on in a full 


ouse? 

Mr, JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Say next Monday. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I have to object to that on account of its interfer- 
ence with the revenue bill. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. JOHNSTON, ofIndiana. It will not interfere with it very long. 
I propose by unanimous consent that immediately after the reading of 
the Journal on next Monday this bill when reported to the House shall 
be taken up and voted on in a full House. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Is no time to be allowed for debate? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Fifteen minutes on each side, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I object. 


The CHAIRMAN. As the point of no quorum has been made the 
Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. If to-morrow be fixed as the 
time when the vote is to be taken on this bill, I will not object. 
mae PERKINS. Why not make it Friday next, which is private-bill 

y? 

Mr. TAULBEE. I feel bound to object to that. 
to its being voted on to-morrow. 

Mr. CANNON. Why not let the bill be reported back to the House 
with the understanding that it shall be voted on in a full House. It 
will be voted on some time during the session. Itis bound to be 
reached. =< 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I do not object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection ? 

Mr. GALLINGER. _I object to that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I insist on the point of no quorum, 
and shall do so unless I can get some compromise on this matter. 

Mr, HOLMAN. I t to my colleague to fix some time further 
off—say the fourth Monday of May. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indians. I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum having been withdrawn, < 
the House having voted on a division, 12 in the affirmative and 39 in 
the negative, the motion to report the bill with the recommendation 
that it be indefinitely postponed is disagreed to. 

The question is on reporting the bill to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. x 

Mr. CARLTON. Mr. Chairman, I made the point of order that no 
quorum had voted, and I am not aware that it has yet been with- 
drawn. à 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair did not know the gentleman had made 
the point. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let me make this suggestion. I do not wish 
to appear factious in regard to this matter, and if the committee will 
fix any time within the next six weeks, or say four weeks from next 
Monday, when a vote may be taken in the House on the bill, the pre- 
vious question ordered, and fifteen minutes’ debate on each side, I 
shall make no objection. 

Mr. CARLTON. I have no objection to this going to the House and 
taking its legitimate place upon the Private Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. What does the Chair understand to be the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I make this suggestion: That on four weeks 
from next Monday, immediately after the reading of the Journal, the 
vote shall be taken on this bill after fifteen minutes’ debate on each 
side, it being understood that it goes over with the previous question 
ordered upon its passage. 2 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I think that is a fair suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of ihe gentile- 
man from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. O’FERRALL. Task unanimous consent to make a brief state- 
ment in connection with a bill. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What bill? 

Mr. @FERRALL. One of the pending pension bills. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ithink we had better proceed in the regular order. 

Mr. OFERRALL. I hope the gentleman will yield tome to makea 


statement that will not occupy more than a minute. [Cries of “Go 
ya? 


The CHAIRMAN. Is theré objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginia? 
Mr. SPOONER. I object. 
JAMES L. ALSIP. 


The next business on the Private Calendar considered (called byes 
Mr. HUNTER) was the bill (H. R. 6575) for the relief of James L. Alsip. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the proren of the Interior be,and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place upon the pension-roll, subject to all limitations 
and provisions of the pension laws of the United States, the name of James L, 
Alsip, late of Company A, Third Regiment Kentucky Cavalry. 


The report (by Mr. HUNTER) was read, as follows: 


James L. Alsip enlisted in Company A, Thirteenth Regiment of Kentucky 
Cavalry, and was honorably mustered out on the 10th day of January, 1865. The 
papers on file in the Pension Office show that the injury for which he made ap- 
plication for pension resulted as follows, as stated under oath by the soldier: 

“The regiment being on a march from Burksvilleto Columbia, Ky., I was suf- 
fering with a bowel trouble known to the soldiers as camp dysentery, and tho 
weather being v cold and inclement, late in the day, by er of the captain, 
in company with Edmund Edwards, I started to the house of a private citizen 
to stay over night. While on the way tothe house my horse slipped and fell on 
the ice on the turnpike road, throwing me with great force upon the back of 
my head on the frozen macadamized road, rendering me insensible for a short 
time and indenting the skull on the back part and near the top. 

“After I recovered sufficiently from the shock from the fall we went on to the 
private house and remained until next morning, when I returned to the regi 
ment until I was mustered out with the rest of the regiment. But during th 
time I remained in the service after I was injured I continued to grow worse, 
and at the time I was discharged I was in such bad condition that I was barely 


I will not object 
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able to travel to my home, and continued to gradually pow worse untilin July, 
1871, when I became entirely helpless in my lower limbs.” 

Edmund Edwards, who was with the soldier at the time of the alleged injuries, 
makes affidavit as follows: 

“James L, Alslip and I belonged tothesame company and regiment. Inever 
knew him to be diseased until about the latter of the winter of 1864. While 
we were encamped at Columbia, Ky., James L. Alslip was taken with disease 
and was permitted by his captain to be taken to a private house fora few days. 
I was detailed to go with him, The ground had ice on it, and Alslip’s horse 
fell with him, striking Alslip's head against the rock on the pike, cutting his 
head on the back part very bad. 1tied up the wound with my handkerchief and 
took him on to the private house. After he returned to the command I heard 
him complaining frequently as long as we were in the service.” 

Peter H. Sadmons, who enlisted in the same company at the same time and 
served with him until mustered out, says he knew him tabe a sound, hearty 
boy and man prior to his enlistment, and was free from any paralysis of lower 
limbs in any degree. He tie 

“In January, 1864, the said Alslip was away from the company on some duty 
and when he returned to the regiment and company he complained of a hurt 
that he received while away by reason of his horse falling and pitching him on 
the ground or pike, and falling on the back of his head, and that he seemed to 
suffer with the same for some time.” 

The examining surgeon in his report says he found on the side of soldier’s 
head, about 2 inches back of the left ear, a depression about 1 inch in diameter 
and one-halfinchin depth. He says: 

“From the character of this depression I have no doubt but that it had been 

roduced by violence from a fall or blow of some kind, and it undoubtedly pro- 
Suoi compression upon the brain,” 

He further says: 

“ His arms are partially paralyzed and the muscles of the arms are slowly 
atrophying or A sine away; his spine has slight curvature in the dorsal cig eer 
His thighs and legs are completely paralyzed and the museles on them have 
entirely perished away, leaving nothing but skin and bone. The muscles of 
the bottoms of his feet are conti , drawing the toes down into the bottoms 
of his feet. He can not walk or stand on his feet.” 

All the evidence in this case goes to show quite conclusively, in the opinion 
of the committee, that the injury received as detailed herein was the cause of 
the paralyzation of the soldier’s limbs. The evidence shows that at the time the 
accident occurred he was absent from his ment and company by permis- 
sion of his superior officer, and therefore was in line of duty. 

The case, it seems to the committee, is one that appeals to the generosity of 
Congress, and so believing we submit a favorable report and recommend the 
passage of the bill. 

During the reading of the report, : s 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I ask unanimous consent to dispense 
with the further reading of the report, and ask thatit be printed in the 
RECORD. 4 ‘ 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. O’FERRALL. Mr. Chairman, I now renew my request that I 
may be permitted to make a brief statement in connection with a pen- 
sion bill. 

Mr. SPOONER. I must object. This is not the proper way to ex- 
pedite the business of pension bills on the Private Calendar; and I do 
not think we ought to depart from the rule we have been pursuing. 

Mr, O’FERRALL. Ihave reference to the bill granting a pension to 
Mrs. Mary Minor Hoxey, daughter of John Minor Botts, of Virginia, 
who was known North and South as a Union man, and this lady is the 
widow of a New Jersey soldier, Maj. Benjamin W. Hoxey. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island objects, 


JOHN WITHAM. 


The next business considered (called up by Mr. HUNTER) was the 
bill (H. R. 6845) granting a pension to John Witham. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be,and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-rolls, subject to all the limita- 
tions, restrictions, and provisions of the pension laws of the United States, the 
name of John Witham, late a member of Company O, Thirteenth Kentucky 
Volunteer Cavalry. 


The report (by Mr. HUNTER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6845) granting a pension to John Witham, have had the same under considera- 
tion, and find that John Witham entered the service of the United States Octo- 
ber 15, 1961, and served in coenpeny. G, Twelfth Regiment Volunteers, up to Jan- 
uary 15, . when he was discharged for disability. That he again entered the 
service in Company C, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry on 
the 10th September, 1863, and served until discharged, July 10,1865. Thatonthe 
8d or 4th of July, 1864,at Bakertown,in the State of Kentucky,and while en- 
gaged in cooking his meal, a drunken soldier, without cause or provocation on 
the partof Witham, shotand dangerously wounded said Witham near the groin, 
from which wound he has never recovered. 

That he applied for a pension, which was rejected upon the und that the 
wound was not received in line of duty. He is now almost helpless, has no 
means to live on, is old, unable to work, and is being supported by the charity 
of friends. 

Your committee is of opinion that this is a meritorious case, and recommend 
that the bill pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
MILTON JUDD. 


The next business considered (called up by Mr. HUNTER) was the 
bill (H. R. 3712) increasing the pension of Milton Judd. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That Milton Judd, a pensioner of the United States, a soldier 
in the Jate civil war in ence ang! B, Thirteenth Regiment agre Volunteer 
Y, 


per month, 


Infantry, be, and he is hereby, allowed a pension at the rate of 


in lieu of $36 per month as now ullowed, and that the Secretary of the Interior 
be requested and directed to place the name of said Judd on the roll of pensions 
and paid at above rate. 


The report (by Mr. HUNTER) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
8712) increasing the pension of Milton Judd, have had the same under consid» 
eration, and now submit the following report: 

Milton Judd was a pes soldier in Company B, Thirteenth Kentucky Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and is now receiving a pension of $36 per month, and this bill 
asks that the same be increased to $45 per month. 

During the war of 1861 he was, as appears from the papers on file, while en- 
gaged in action in the battle of Resaca, in the State of Georgia, on or about the 
14th day of May, 1864, wounded by a gunshot in the right arm between the el- 
bow and shoulder-joint, necessitating the removal of about 6 inches of the bone 
between the elbow and shoulder. 

The arm is shortened to the extent of 5} inches; there has been no formation 
of bone in place of that removed; the muscles of the shoulder and arm are very 
much perished and reduced; in fact, the arm and hand are entirely helpless. 
‘The stump of bone remaining at shoulder-joint is only 14 inches long—too short 
to adjust an artificial arm if arm wereamputated. Thecarryingof the limb has 
produced drooping of shoulders and slight curvature of spine. He would, if his 
arm had been amputated, be entitled under the Jaw to $45 per month; and as 
-s T is entirely useless heis in really a worse condition than if he had no arm 
atall. 

Dr. U. L, Taylor makes affidavit as follows: 

“Ihave known him (Milton Judd) for about sixteen years, and have during 
a great part of this time been his family physician. I have frequently exam- 
ined his injured arm, and have to-day given it a very full and free examination, 
and find the condition as follows: A large part of the bone of the right arm is 
taken away, leaving the whole remain‘ part a hanging, dangling, perishing 
mass. Itis pesealy useless and terribly in the way. arm is shortened by 
loss of bone between shoulder and elbow 6} inches; the circumference of the 
whole arm is very much less; from wounding of the nerves of the arm it is at 
times very painful. 

“If the arm had been amputated a stump would have been useful, at least in 
Se the muscles of the breast, shoulder, and back, and preventing the 
shrinking that is so well marked. The disability of this man is very much 
more thar it would be if his arm were off ‘at or about the elbow,’ because the 
arm is continually in the way, In everything that he undertakes he has to 
watch that arm and protect it.” 

J. G. Taylor, M. D.,a practitioner since 1846, says: “Ihave known Mr. Milton 
Judd about tigree years; have examined him carefully several times, and I fully 
indorse the statements made by Dr. U. L. Taylor.” 

The soldier is a very poor man, and has a family of eight children. The tes- 
timony of his comrades and neighbors is to the effect that he was a splendid 
soldier and is a most excellent citizen. 

The committee are fully conyinced that this is a most meritorious case, and 
that the relief asked for in the bill ought to be granted. 

Ps therefore submit a favorable report and recommend the passage of the 


During the reading of the report, 

Mr. HUNTER. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the fur- 
ther reading of the report, and that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MARY 0’NEILL. 


The next business considered (called up by Mr. RUSSELL, of Massa- 
chusetts) was the bill (H. R. 3745) granting a pension to Mary O’Ncill. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary O'Neill, sister of Thomas O, 
O'Neill, late captain of Company E, Twenty-fifth Massachusetts Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. FRENCH) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3745) 
granting a pension to Mary O'Neill, have had the same under consideration, 
and beg leaye to submit the following report: 

Mary O'Neil, or O'Neill, is the sister of Capt. Thomas O'Neil, who was killed 
at the battle of Cold Harbor, June 4,1864. His mother was pensioned March 
17, 1865, and drew pension until her death on March 27,1875, when all payments 
of pensions on account of the death of said soldier ceased. 

The claimant is not entitled to pension under the general law as a dependent 
sister, because she is over sixteen years of age, bul she has been for many years, 
in fact from childhood, and is now, hopelessly insane and under the care of a 
guardian. Captain O'Neil was one of five brothers who served in the Union 
Army during the late war, and it was upon him that the mother as well as this 
unfortunate sister were dependent. The fact is not only shown by the evidence 
on file in the mother’s case, but also by the affidavits of competent and reliable 
ee accompanying the guardian’s petition for the relief sought at the hands 
of Con 

In like cases Congress has granted relief to the unfortunate relatives of de- 

soldiers who by reason of nfo or otherwise bave no lon title to the 
bounty of the Government, and jeving this case to be ly meritorious 
your committee report favorably on the accompanying bill and ask that it do 
, Amended, however, as follows: Strike out the word “O'Neill” wherever 

e same appears in the title and the body of the bill, and insert therein instead 
the word “O'Neil ;” also after the word “ Volunteers,” in line 7, the followin 
words, “and pay to her legally constituted guardian sum of $ 8 per month,” 

Amend the bill so as to read: “ A bill granting a pension to Mary O'Neil.” 


The amendments recommended by the committee were a; to. 


The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House wi' 
the recommendation that it do pass, 


ELIZABETH BURR. 


The next business considered (called up by Mr. JosEPH D. TAYLOR) 
was the bill (H. R. 488) granting a pension to Elizabeth Burr. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Elizabeth Burr, widow of William 


Burr, late of Com F, One Hundred and seventy-second Regiment of Ohie 
National Guarda. ' $ 


€> 


1888. 


The report (by Mr. THOMPSON, of California) was read, as follows: 
Two things may have had something to do with the rejection of this claim— 
the fact that he only served from May to September, and the fact that his claim 
would carry arrears. The claim was rejected, however, on thé ground that the 
disease of dropsy, with which he died, existed prior to enlistment, and the only 
evidence of this is said to be an admission of the claimant. She simply admits, 
as does her father, that her husband had swelled feet three or four years before 
his enlistment, but denies that he ever had swelled feet any other time until 
after his discharge from the service. Lydia Burnsworth testifies that claimant 
once told her that he had swelled feet at some other time, but claimant denies 
this, and avers that she had not spoken to her for five years on account of some 
existing enmity. a 
In all this bundle of papers this is the only competent evidence that any such 
disability existed prior to enlistment, and against this is the sworn testimony of 
fourteen of his neighbors and comrades, whose characters are shown to be 
ond gorenen; that prior to his enlistment he was a strong, healthy, and able- 
ied man, and a good worker, And the evidence all shows that from the 
time he became sick in the service, and from the time of his discharge to his 
death, he was never able to do any heavy work or any considerable amount of 
labor. There is no question that he died of dropsy, and there is no satisfactory 
evidence of its existence prior to his enlistment, the only symptom relied upon 
by the special examiner being a doubtful*one, and this having been shown to 
exist only once, and then so long prior to enlistment that we do not feel that 
the claim ought to be rejected on this ground, and hence recommend the pas- 
sage of this bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


DOLLY BLAZER. 


The next business considered (called up by Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio) 
was the bill (H. R. 3959) granting a pension to Dolly Blazer. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Dolly Blazer, widow of Richard 
Blazer, deceased, late captain of Company B of the Ninety-first Regiment of 
Ohio Volunteers. 

The report (by Mr. THOMPSON, of California) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions,to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
~ granting a pension to Dolly Blazer, haying considered the same, report as 

follows : 

The beneficiary of this bill is the widow of Richard Blazer, who was ory pee 
of Company A of the Ninety-first Regiment of Ohio Volunteers in the military 
service of the United States, and who was well known to the country as the in- 
trepid commander of the famous Blazer Scouts, who waged such deadly war- 
fare with Moors men in the valley of the Shenandoah and in the mountains 
of Virginia. She is now fifty-three years of age. Six of the children born to 
her and said soldier were under sixteen years of age at the time of the soldier’s 
death, and two of them are still under that An vg 

The soldier died at Gallipolis, Ohio, on the day of October, 1878. His widow 
applied fora pension under the general law and fully established her claim in 
every respect, except as to the cause of the soldier’sdeath. She alleged that the 
cause of his death was rheumatism and disease of the kidneys, and proved con- 
clusively that he contracted these diseases in the line of his duty in the mili 
service of the United States, and suffered with them constantly to the day of his 
death, but the Pension Office found the immediate cause of his death to be yel- 
low fever, and rejected her claim upon the ground that the disease was contracted 
after his discharge from the service. 

The evidence as to the cause of death is conflicting, but your committee, after 
careful and painstaking consideration thereof, are of the opinion thatthe sl 
of the evidence is with the claimant, and shows that the death was caused by 
disease of the kidneys contracted as alleged, and not by yee fever, and your 
committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill, with an amendment 
striking out the words “Company B” where they occur in the bill, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “Company A.” 


The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be Jaid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


LIZZIE WRIGHT OWEN. 


The next business considered (called up by Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio) 
was the bill (S. 42) granting a pension to Lizzie Wright Owen. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Lizzie Wright Owen, only surviv- 
ing daughter of George Wright, late a brigadier-general of United States Vol- 
unteers, and pay her s pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. CHEADLE, Mr. Chairman, I would ask for information, if that 
bill proposes to grant a pension of $50 a month or any sum in excess of 
$30 a month. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill proposes to grant a pension at the rate 
of $50 a month. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Is it to a widow? 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Then I shall object to its consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that if there is to be objec- 
tion to the consideration of the bill it should be made now, as the re- 
fe quite a lengthy one and would occupy a considerable time in 
reading. 

Mr. CHEADLE. I make the objection now. 

Mr. HERMANN. I desire to ask my friend from Indiana whether 
he objects to the further consideration of the bill because he is of the 
opinion that it is not a meritorious bill? 

Mr. CHEADLE. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. HERMANN. Because I can assure the gentleman that it is. 

Mr. TAULBEE. If necessary, I will object on that ground. 

Mr. CHEADLE. I object to the consideration of the bill without 
the presence of a quorum. | 
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Mr. HERMANN. With the understanding that the bill shall retain 
its place on the Calendar, I ask that it be allowed to go over. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over, retaining its place on the Calendar, 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES F. ALLGOWER. 


The next bill (called up by Mr. Cooper) was the bill (S. 334) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles F. Allgower. 
‘The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisionsand 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Charles F. Allgower, late captain 
of Company I, Seventy-seventh United States Colored Troops, at the rate of $72 
a month, in lieu of the pension he is now receiving. 


The report (by Mr. THompson, of Ohio) was read in part. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the further read- 
ing of the report be dispensed with, and that the report in full be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S, 334) 
granting an increase of pension to Charles F, Allgower, having considered the 
same, report it back and recommend its passage, and in support of this action 
adopt and make part hereof the report of the Senate Committee on Pensions, 
which is as follows: 


“(Senate Report No. 137, Fiftieth Congress, first session.] 


‘Phe Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S 334) grantin, 
an increase of pension to Charles F, Allgower, have examined the same, an 


report: 

Aappo by the records in the case of Charles F. Allgower that he entered 
the service of the United States as a private of Company O of the Sixth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteers; that during such service he lost his left arm by a 
cannon shot, necessitating its amputation near the shoulder-joint; that by rea- 
son of such injury he was mustered out of service, and so remained until hisarm 
had time to heal; that thereupon he re-entered the service and became captain 
of Company I, Seventy-seventh Regiment United States Colored Troops; that 
while on such duty he was transferred to the staff of General T. W. Sherman. 
then commanding the eastern district of Louisiana, as sing irene artillery and 
ordnance officer; that while in the discharge of that aay e suftered a collision 
with other horsemen, in which he was thrown from and underneath his horse, 
rendering him senseless, and from which resulted partial paralysis of both legs 
and of the remaining arm, deafness in the right ear, and mental disorders con- 
sequent upon concussion of the brain, Added to these infirmities is the loss of 
an eye, which occurred as a special dispensation, and is not chargeable to his 
military service, 

“It isin evidence from successive boards of medical examiners, as well as from 
private and unofficial physicians, that his injuries have rendered him practi- 
cally helpless, zerras the services of an attendant in nearly oriy process 
and function of life—in dressing and in walking, in iog down and rising up, 
and in eating as well as in the final disposition of his food. This evidence 
continuous, and is strengthened in its cumulative effect by the attempted tech- 
nicalimpeachment by a pension agent, who, finding that the captain had walked 
the length of a block in a city, and, under inspiring conditions of strength and 
weather, had covered a larger space in the country, reported him—with an eye 
re an arm gone, with tottering legs, and a reeling brain—as partially dis- 

“Your committee think proper to embody in this report the following letter 
from Captain Allgower’s commander, who was equally noted for his bravery, 
his discipline, and his justice: 

“* HEADQUARTERS THIRD ARTILLERY, Fort ADAMS, R. I., 
“* October 17, 1866, 

“*Dear Sir: Yoursofthe 15th instantisreceived. I am very glad to hearfrom 
you again, and that you are being well cared for. 

“* It gives me pleasure to state that you served creat on my staff, as in- 
spector of artillery and ordnance officer,from 1864,until you became totally 
disabled from a fall with your horse in the year 1865, I will always bear wit- 
ness to your zeal and devotion to duty, and your sincere desire (and success) to 
always promptly meet the views and wishes of your commander in the line of 


your duty. our knowledge, too,of ordnance and artillery,and all sores 
aoa therewith, was far aboye the general run of thatof volunteer artillery 
officers. 


“‘ Youdeserye much credit, besides, in striving to the performance of arduous 
service after you had lost an arm in battle in the cause of your country. 

“t Yourmisfortune, in accidentally being thrown with your horse when in the 
performance of your duty, and thus totally disabling you, was seriously felt by 
me, as [had no officer in my command who could properly replace you. 

“ ‘t Hoping that you will continue to improve in your health, and that you will 
Secor Ai an reward of your country for your important services, I am, very ro- 
spectiully, 

“t Your obedient servant, 
“iT, W. SHERMAN, B. M. G., U. S. A., 
“* Colonel Third Artillery, late Cammander 
"* Eastern District, Louisiana. 
“* ORARLES F. ALLGO 


WER, Esq.; 
“Late Captain Seventy-seventh Colored Infantry, 
** St, Luke's Hospital, New York City.’ 

* In this case there is a mass of papers which should suffice to define the status 
ofa iment covering a score of years; comprising statements from nearly a 
score of doctors, and many scores of uaintances and attendants, and all es- 
tablishing by testimony the facts hereinbefore detailed. 

* Your committee ieve that Captain Allgower has earned in service and 
suffering the increase of pension for which he asks; and the bill for such in- 
crease is therefore reported favorably, and with a recommendation that it do 
pass.” 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


REUBEN BROWNMILLER. 
The next bill called up for consideration (by Mr. COOPER) was the 
bill (S. 333) granting a pension to Reuben Brownmiller. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized Atr Tews ber to place on the anon Folk subject to the provisions and limita- 
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tions of the pension laws, the name of Reuben Brownmiller, father of Jeremiah 
Pron anllar, late a Dasal in Company H, Forty-eighth Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry. 


The report (by Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio) was read in part. 

Mr. WEBER. Iask unanimous consent that the further reading of 
ihe report be dispensed with. 

Mr. TAULBEE. There are one or two things which can be ascer- 
tained more briefly perhaps from a statement than from the reading of 
the report. 

Mr. WEBER. This is the case of the dependent father. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Was the son killed in the service? 

Mr. COOPER. He was stationed at the custom-house in Galveston, 
Tex. Some parties had a quarrel, and while on duty the soldier was 
killed. The only question is whether he was strictly in the line of 
duty. 

The report in full is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill S. 333, hav- 
ing considered the same, report it back and recommend its passage, and in sup- 
port of this action adopt and make part hereof the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Pensions, which is as follows: 

“[Senate Report No. 139, Fiftieth Congress, first session.) 

“The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 333) granting 
a pension to Reuben Brownmiller, have examined the same, and report: 

* The claimant is the father of Jerry Brownmiller, who was a private in Com- 
pany H, Forty-eighth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, He isindigent, is now seventy- 
gix years of age, and is unable to work. 

“He had five sons, all of whom served in the Union Army. Two of these sons 
certainly died in the service, and ly three so died, for one of them was 
repor as missing and bas never since been heard from. As to the two sur- 
vivors, one was discha: for disability which has ever since dally contin- 
ued. The other was sick a great deal while in the service, and was wounded 
in the leg in battle, 

“This indigent old man, in his claim fora ponon; states all the above facts, 
and was required by the Pension Bureau to elect upon which son he would base 
his just demand upon his country for a on. e chose Jerry. 

“Jerry was murdered Koruny 1,1 at Galveston, Tex. Postley, the mur- 
derer, was tried by a court-martial and was found guilty. The records of this case 
in the Pension Office contain a transcript of the testimony before this court- 
martial, Postley had assaulted one Bays, and was “jerking him aboùt pretty 

when p frankarr pna stepped up and told him not to handle Hays so 

Postley told Brownmiller to stand baok, and drew his revolver. 

he would not stand back, Some ee See when one 

Carr told Brownmiller to stop or else Postley might shoot him. Brownmiller 

then stopped. Postley then threw Hays on the ground and then raised up and 

shot Brownmiller, who was about ten feet distant, in the head above the left 

eye. Ho died in fifteen minutes fter, Brownmiller was on duty guarding 

the custom-house at Galveston, and the murder was committed in front of the 

tent which was appurtenant to the custom-bouse. 

* “The Pension Soveac disallowed the claim, holding that ‘the soldier's death 

was not due to disability incurred while in the line of duty, but resulted from 
an affray with another soldier,’ 

“It is the opinion of this committee that the above conclusion is erroneous, 
for the moming reasons: 

“1. Brownmiller was not when shot engaged in any affray, but had desisted 
from his attempt to keep the peace, had stepped back, and was a mere looker- 
on during all the time from when he stepped k until the murderer had thrown 
down the person whom ho was assaulting, and then shot the deceased. 

“2, Even if Brownmiller was en in this affray, he was a guard at the 
custom-house, and it was plainly his duty to quell this disturbance. 

“Tn view of these facts, it would seem that this case is strictly within the sco 
of cven the general law; and considering the fact that the claimant lost certainly 
one, and probably two, other sons absolutely by reason of their service for their 
country, and that the health of two more was Mpana one being wounded, 
your committee are of the opinion that a father who sent five sons to the war 
and sacrificed so much should be recognized by the country, and they there- 
fore recommend tho passage of the bill.” 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. 
GUARDIAN OF ENOS J. SEARLES. 


The next bill (called up by Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio) was the bill (S. 
738) granting a pension to the guardian of Enos J. Searles, of Clermont 
County, Ohio. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the aei raer laws, the name of Enos J. Searles, of Clermont 
County, Ohio, late private Company L, Fifth Ohio Cavalry. 

The bill was reported with the following amendment: 

Add, after the words “Fifth Ohio Cavalry,” “and pay to his legally-consti- 
tuted guardian for him a pension of $18 per month.” 

The report (by Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio) was read in part. 

Mr. ROMEIS. Iask unanimous consent to dispense with the farther 
reading of the report. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Let us have that report read. 

The reading of the report was concluded. In full it is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 733) 
granting a pension to of Enos J, Searles, having considered the same, 

rt it back, and recommend its with the following amendment, to 

t: Add, after the words “ Fifth Ohio Cavalry,” the words ‘and pay to his le- 
gally-constituted guardian for him a pension of $18 per month." 

Your committee adopt and make part hereof the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Pensions, which is as follows: i 

“ [Senate Report No. 148, Fiftieth Congress, first session.] 

“The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 738) grant- 

inga a pension to guardian of Enos J. Searles, have examined the same, and re- 


“That the claimant was a private in Company L, Fifth Ohio Cavalry, and 
served from November 14, 1861, to November I4, 1864, being d at last- 
named date by reason of expiry of term of service. His wife testifies that he 
became insane July, 1864, while in the service, and that after his return home 
he continued to strangely, and she and her children lived in fear of him un- 


service and up to about August, 1864, he was a healthy, jovial, cheerful man—a 
useful and brave soldier, 

“ Maj. G. H. Rader testifies that in July, 1963, the claimant, near Cartersville. 
Ga., was sent out on a foraging expedition, which was suddenly surrounded and 
attacked by the enemy. He escaped by swimming the Etowah River, from 
which he took cold and fever, and these, with the frightand excitement, affected 
his mind, so that he never appeared to have a sound mind afte even 
while in the service, This is substantiated by the oathsof his comrades, Don- 
ham and Cundiff, in same company. We do not think this evidence overcome 
by the fact shown that some of his maternal relatives were occasionally insane 
or subject to insanity. 

“He may have been laboring under a hereditary taint, and might have be- 
come insane without organs Sba but this ‘may’ and ‘might’ are con- 
jectural. The fact is that he © insane while in the service; that the at- 
tack is shown to have been superinduced by a very hazardous flight and 
sure in a special expedition upon which he was ordered. That the disease did 
not assume a dangerous type for several years after is nothing against the cir- 
cumstances detailed of how it originated. It began in the service in one form ; 
it is sometimes a long time incubating. 

“The bill is recommended to be passed.” 


Mr. TAULBEE. I would like to know if the soldier is dead? 

oe CHAIRMAN. This bill is for the benefit of the soldier him- 
self. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was to, and 
the billas amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with a 
favorable recommendation. 


MES. CLARISSA G. GREEN. 


The next bill called up for consideration (by Mr. WEBER) was the 
bill (H. R. 8266) for the relief of Mrs, Clarissa G. Green. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, suhject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mrs. Cla: G. Green, dependent 
mother of James F. Green, late of Company D, One hundred and twenty-ninth 
Ld York Volunteer Infantry, afterward the Eighth New York Heavy Ar- 

ery. 


The report (by Mr. SAWYER) was read in part. In full itis as fol- 
lows: 


The Committce on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
8266) for the relief of Clarissa G. Green, submit the following report: 

‘The beneficiary named in this bill isnow a woman seventy-three years of age, 
of the very highest personal character, and belongs to one of the most respect- 
able familics in Niagara County, New York. 

Sho has buried her entire family, except one daughter, a worthy woman, but 
in ordinary pecuniary circumstances. 

The widow and mother has unfortunately lost all her property and has no 
personal means of support, and is dependent upon her daughter and the kind- 
ness of friends, 

Her only sons entered the service, and both are now dead, one dying from the 
effects of his service, for which his widow is pensioned, the other dying as herein 
stated. The circumstances under which her son, James F. Green, on whose ac- 
count she now asks a pension, lost his life, are fully set forth in the aceompanyin, 
letter, affidavit and certificate. The high character of these parties is Dertified 
to by Mr. WEBER, the member of this House who introduced the bill, and in 


whose district the parties live, 
“MIDDLEPORT, N. Y., February 25, 1888, 


“Drar Sm: Allow us the pleasure of introducing to you, as the bearer of this, 
Mrs, Emma C. Root, a sister of our old friend and comrade, William G. Green, 
now deceased, who wasa member of Company F, Twenty-ninth Regiment New 
York Volunteers, afterwards the Eighth New York Heavy Artillery Volunteers, 
the same company and regiment of which we were members, 

“ During the month of February, 163, while we were garrisoned at Fort Fed- 
eral Hill, Baltimore, Md., it had become almost a universal custom amongst the 
enlisted men of the regiment, when a sufficient number of regular passes could 
not be obtained, to take or substitute for a regular an irregular pass, skip over 
the parapet when the sentinel’s back was turned—which perhaps in many in- 
stances was purposely turned, the sentinel remembering past favors and desir- 
ing the continuance of the same when relicved from duty—go down street, at=- 
tend the theater or other places of amusement, and come back to the fort to 
answer to their names at roll-call, 

“Well, you know how it was yourself, colonel, before you were promoted and 
when you had no shoulder-straps to enable you to pass the guar On one of 
these occasions, when James F. had * been down town,’ as the boys called it, 
and had returned, and was inside the fort and on his way to his quarters, a 

rd, having the technical right, and possessing more zeal, or something else, 

sense, shot him dead, for no greater offense upon the part of young Green 

than his failure to respond to the usual challenge of the guard, which ‘the boys” 
resorted to or not according to the proximity of ‘an officer.’ 

“We have been thus explicit, colonel, that you may be enabled to see the ex- 
act situation of th's case, and thus uean be enabled to assist in righting a 
wrong of long standing; for although, through the unfortunate circumstances 
related, appearancesin official reports may appear differently, James F., Green 
was as true and loyal a soldier as ever wore the blue; was young, scarcely more 
than twenty years of age, full of life and enthusiasm, was generous to a fault, 
and beloved and respected by all his comrades. 

“ James F, Green’s mother, an old and feeble lady, in very reduced circum- 
stances, is still living, who, after giving two sons—all she had—a ice upon 
her country’s altar, receives no pension or other consideration at the hands of 
the Government Wo = you to take an interest in the case, ete, 

"Very respectfu 
if z “JAMES COMPTON. 
“FERNANDO HINCHEY. 
“GEO. E. SMITH. 
“Col. Jon! B. WERER, M. C.” 


“MIDDLEPORT, N. Y., February 25, 1988, 
“This may certify that I was first lientenantof Company D,Eighth New York 
Heavy Artillery, in February of 1863, That I was officer of the guard at Fort Fed- 
eral Hill the day that James F., Green was shot. I further certify that I have 
heard the inclosed letter, dated February 25, 1838, to Col. John B. Weber, and 
signed by James Compton, Fernando Hinchey, and Geo, E. Smith, read, and 
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that the statements therein contained relative to the death of said Green are 
true of my own knowledge. s 
“W, B. GARDNER. 


* Subseribed and sworn to before me this 2th day of February, 1888. 

“L, 8S. FREEMAN, Notary Publie.” 
Upon the shove was the following certificate: 

“ Wassineton, D. C., March 8, 1888. 


“The facts ect forth in the inclosed letter were well known to me, and I most 
heartily indorse the application. 
“D. L, PITCHER, 


* Lale Captain Company M, Eighth New York Heary Artillery.” 
apres braced Col. P. A. Porter, commander of said regiment, the son of a 
distinguished general of the war of 1512, and himself losing his life while gal- 
lantly leading his mentat the battle of Cold Harbor, wrote the following let- 
ter to the father of the soldier relative to his death: 


H HEADQUARTERS EIGHTA REGIMENT New York ARTILLERY, 
Baltimore, March 1, 1863. 


“My Dear Str: I inclose the furlough for your son William, which I was 
yma to procure last night, although I waited some time at General Schenck’s 

endquarters, 

rz that you and your family will be assured of the heartfelt sympathy of 
myself and the whole regiment in the grieyous affliction which has fallen upon 


ou, 
ya I have thought often and often =f the poornorr during the last few days. 
I pray that God may give her stron ih to so great a sorrow, I wish tosay, 
too, that nothing could have been more considerate or have shown greater for- 
titude than your conduct in such trying circumstances, 
“Tremain, truly, yours, 
“Pp, A. PORTER, 
“Colonel, Commanding Eighth Regiment New York Volunteers. 


“Hiram GREEN, Esq.” 
'The records show the soldier to have been a member of Company O, Eighth 
New York Heavy Artillery. 


The mother's application was rejected at the Pension Office solel 
und that the soldier’s death “ was not chargeable tothe service in 


uty. 
Your committee believe, from the evidence furnished them, that this is avery 


meritoricus case, and therefore recommend that the bill do A rage especially as 
pirdia for this action may be found in the past action of committee and 

Mr. BAKER, of New York (interrupting the reading), Iask unani- 
mous consent that the further reading be dispensed with, and that the 
report in full be inserted in the RECORD. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I must object to dispensing with the reading. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I understand the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky will not insist on his objection if a brief statement is made in 
explanation. 

Mr. WEBER. This isa very simple case, free from complications, 
The precise point in question is well defined. It is the case of a de- 
pendent mother. 

It is not denied that the son died in the service. Dependence has 
been established. It is not claimed that the boy died while strictly 
in the line of duty. 

The widowed mother is seventy-three years old, feeble, tottering on 
the verge of the grave. Her two sons enlisted in the service as privates. 
This boy was shot by a camp-guard at Baltimore while within our 
lines, ina aaa far from the enemy’s lines. 

The boy had been down town; had ran the guard, as had been done 
in numerous cases. I presume many of us would be compelled to plead 

lty of such petty infractions of the rules if we had to testify. On 
is return when he was on his way to his quarters and inside the fort 
a guard shot him dead. 

His mother, as I have said, had two sons. Both enlisted in the serv- 
ice. The other son died three or four months ago. The Government 
is the beneficiary to the extent of the difference between the pension 
claimed by the soldier for the loss of his arm and the pension now paid 
to his widow. Those are substantially the facts. 

Mr. TAULBEE. If the gentleman will pardon me, the point was 
as to the killing of the son, on whose account the pension is proposed 
to be granted. I did not catch the gentleman’s statement with refer- 


ence to that point. 
far from the enemy. 


on the 
line of 


Mr. WEBER. He was killed by a camp 
The killing was simply the act of a fanatic, although strictly within 
the technical rules of the service, and the regiment universally re- 
gretted the melancholy occurrence, as is stated in the report in a very 
pean letter from the colonel of the regiment, who testifies to the 

igh character of the boy. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

LYDIA A. HICKS. 


The next pension bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8260) granting a pension to Lydia A. Hicks. 

Mr. SAWYER. Task for the consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be authorized and directed 
to place upon the pension-rolis of the United States, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Lydia A. Hicks, the widow of 
John Hicks, late a private in Company I, Sixty-fifth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteers. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, as this report is somewhat long, per- 
haps it would be just as well if I were to make a statement with regard 
to this case. I hada personal acquaintance with all the parties, and I 


> 


have personal knowledge of the facts. The husband entered the serv- 
ice, and it appears by the evidence of his comrades that he was taken 
sick and returned home. He made application for a pension and the 
application wasrejected because he did not furnish sufficient evidence, 
or rather it was not rejected, but simply dropped. The man was the 
very essence of poverty, and his widow is a woman who is entirely 
blind. The man had not sufficient health or strength or money to 
rosecute his claim in the usual way, and he died without its ever 
ving been passed upon. The widow made application for a pension 
later, but it failed for the same reason. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. What was the reason? 
Mr. SAWYER. ‘The reason was that the man did not have strength 
to make the necessary effort; he did not have either the strength or the 


money, 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. That is, he was so weak that 
he had not strength enough to make the necessary affidavits ? 

Mr. SAWYER. No, sir; he made the affidavit and it was sustained 
by the testimony of two comrades who were in the same company with 

im. 

By unanimous consent the reading of the report was dispensed with, 
and it was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
The report (by Mr. SAWYER) is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred House bili 8260, 
submit the following report: 

‘That it appears from the report of the Adjutant-General, on file in the Pen- 
sion Office, that John Hicks, the husband of the benefici named in the above 
bill, was mustered as ef timp in Company I, Sixty-fifth ment New York 
Volunteers, February 27, 1865, and remained with his company until he was 
mustered out and honorably discharged with his coni my fr uly 17, 1865. 

It further appears that there are no hospital reco: this regiment on file 
in the office of the Surgeon-General. 

John Hicks made an application fora pension. In his application he made 
his claim on the d of chronic diarrhea and kidney disease, and states as 
follows as to the incurrence of disease: 

“In July, 1865, on a march from Bakersville to Danville, Va., last! over four 
days, I was exposed to adrenching rain every night and became Ww 
exposure brought on an illness and fever which left me in the diseased condi- 
tion named, with chronic diarrhea and kidney disease.” 

He further stated that he had attacks of the chronic diarrhea every yenr since 
then; that during those attacks he was wholly unable to labor; that his back 
was always weak from his kidney difficulty, and that whenever he caught cold 
his urine would be bloody, and that he was troubled with the chronic diarrhea 
and kidney difficulties at intervals all the time after he left the army. 

On his examination before board of examining surgeons they failed to find 
any disability, and the claimant, being a very poor man, dropped his claim, and 
the same was rej s 

Mrs. Hicks was married to John Hicks in 1857, and they lived together, ex- 
art while he was in the Army, until his death, August 30, 1854. 

he evidence shows that John Hicks was a very poor man, and thathis widow 
is now and for years has been blind; that she is entirely without means of sup- 
port, being supported by the charity of her friends and y in_the county 
poor-house of the county where she resides; that she has no children except 
one son, Frederick B. Hicks, born April 2, 1872. 

She made an application for a pension, but the same was rejected because she 
was unable to furnish the evidence required by the bureau showing her hus- 
band’s death to be the result of his service. 

Quite a number of affidavits have been filed with the committee which in their 
opinion show the claim of this poor, blind widow to be meritorious. 

h Bordwell, in his affidavit of February 13, 1889, states: 


a hea strong man and apparentl 
SOP Iams, an tor the ATON 


He was a recruit when 
and 
his own, too, the m: n, in 
June or July, although it may 
mental, and never returned to us, Previous to this for some time he had 
suffered from a disease of his throat and a chronic diarrhea. He complained of 
being sick, and looked pale and weak. I think he complained of the trouble in 
his throat and pain in his back.” 

The affiant further states that he saw Hicks about six months after his dis- 
charge, and saw him frequently up to the time of his death ; that he was never 
able to do regular manual labor; was laid up fully half the time; that his prin- 
cipal trouble was the byway eave in his spine, neck, and head; that his con- 

tution seemed to be broken down and unable to endure ex 

The evidence clearly shows that the soldier was a man of excellent habits, 
and a good, industrious citizen when able to work, He used to express his re- 
grets at his inability properly to ee his family. 

Mrs. Evelina A. Hibbard, in her affidavit, states that she had known the sol- 
dier for about twenty-four years prior to his death; that when he entered the 
military service he was a frequent visitor at afflant’s home,and was a strong, 
rugged, healthy man, able to and did do regular daily farm work. She states 
that she saw him very soon after he came back from the Army; he was pale, 
thin, and sick; that he said he had had chronic diarrhea; that he was a very 
poor man, and had to work when he was not able; that he was sick a good deal; 
that he worked for her family before he went to the warand again after he 
came home, but he was not able to work steady nor at hard work. She heard 
pena little while complain of the chronic diarrhea, from his discharge to 

eath, 

Mrs. Rheuhamel A. Corbin, in her affidavit, states she had known soldier since 
1559. 


“Prior to his entering said service he was a healthy, able-bodied man; he 
worked for me some, and I knew him to be tough and rugged. He was brought 
to my house on his way home after his discharge in a hack, and was not able to 
sit up much of the time during the few days he wasat my house. Inursed him; 
he had a diarrhea; was yar poor and pale; his complexion was very sallow; 
complained of much pain in his neck and back; he was dizzy, bad spelis of 
blindness before his eyes; his breath was very short; his chest was very sore; 
had some trouble in spine, so that his back was weak and sensitive. I made 
liniments, poultices, and medicines for him, and took the best care I could for 
the time he was there.” 
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She describes the continuance of the diarrhea and spells of dizziness and pain 
in his head and back, and his continued a to work. 

Dr. Dolley, a physician of high standing, in his affidavit states that he had 
tales soldier since 1860, and “knew him as a healthy, able-bodied man;”" 


“From about the time of his discharge and return home from the Army I fur- 
nished medicines for him and to his wife for him atinteryals. I distinctly re- 
member that part of such medicines were for a diarrhea, and I think some for 

.kidney disease. I might have given some for other troubles of his, but the diar- 
rhea is firmly fixed in my memory. His wife was blind, they were poor, and I 
never made any data or charges for these treatments, and Iam unable to specify 
except from general recollection,” 

It appears from the affidavit of George Addison, who was working with the 
soldier the day he died, that that day he was working drawing oats, he working 
on the load; that he was not feeling well that day, and only came to help out; 
that he was favored in his work, he doing none of the pitching. At noon he 
complained of pain in his neck and back, between his shoulders and head, and 
of feeling sick at his stomach. He looked pale and ate but little. During the 
afternoon he rested several times. In the evening, just as they were finishing 
up the work, while he was standing on the wagon, he turned partly aroundand 
fell sideways to the porani he breathed a number of times; did not speak, 
and very soon died. Dr. Tompkinscame, examined the body, and said the neck 
was not broken. No inquest was held. 

Other affidavits of a similar nature to that quoted were filed with the com- 
mittee, and they feel entirely justified, in view of all the evidence, to say that 
it is reasonable to suppose that the death of soldier was the result of disabilities 
incurred in the service, and that if there is any doubt the poor, blind widow is 
entitled to the benefit of them, and therefore they recommend that the bill do 
pass. Tne bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

JOHN GEIBEL. 

The next pension bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 824) 
granting a pension to John Geibel, reported adversely by the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

The CHAIRMAN, If there be no objection, this bill, which is re- 
ported adversely to the House, will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. KERR. I object. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa demand the read- 
ing of the bill and report? 

Mr. KERR. I would like to hear the name of the soldier again. 

The Clerk again read the title of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it be indefinitely postponed. 


CASPAR SEIBEL, 
The next pension bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3922) to place the name of Caspar Seibel on the pension-roll. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Iask the consideration of that bill. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, su- 
thorized and directed to place the name of Casper Seibel, late of Company G, 
Fourth Regiment of Kentucky Cavalry, on the pension-rolls, subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the pension laws. 


The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

On motion of Mr. TAULBEE, the further reading of the report was 
dispensed with, and it was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

The report (by Mr. YODER) is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
$922) to place the name of Caspar Seibel on the pension-roll, have had the same 
under consideration, and now submit the following report: 

Caspar Seibel was enrolled on the 23d day of September, 1861, in Company G, 
Fou Regiment of Kentucky Volunteers, and was honorably discharged at 
Louisville, Ky., on the 27th day of January, 1865. In his application for pen- 
sion, filed December 2, 1879, he alleges that while a member of said com y 
and regiment, in the service and in the line of his duty, at or near Edgefield. 
Tenn., in December, 1864, he was engaged on ascout from Edgefield, Tenn., in 
the direction of ir sparen ee Ky., and contracted disease from the exposures 
on said scout, which resulted in paralysis of his left side, which has affected his 
left arm, left ieg, left side, and left side of his head, and the hearing of left ear. 

His whole left side has been disabled to a great extent from date of origina- 
tion of said paralysis to the present time. The claim for pension was rejected 
on the ground of no record of alleged disabilities and inability to establish ori- 
gin of same in service, or of continuance, by sufficient satisfactory testimony. 

The soldier says he was in hospital at Murfreesborough, Tenn., for about two 
months and was never in any other héspital during his service. 

Dr. C. H. Butler, of Clifford, Ind., late surgeon of the Fourth Kentucky Cay- 
alry, deposes that in December, 1864, while on a scout from Edgefield, Tenn., to- 
wards Hopkinsville, Ky.,the soldier contracted disease from exposure, which 
finally resulted in paralysis of left side, thereby — him from making a 
living by manual labor. This statement is also verified by the report of the 
Adjutant-General. This wasin December, 1879. In May, 1884, the same doctor 
states substantially as above, excepting that soldier's disease, contracted De- 
cember 18 or 20,1864,0on raid near Hopkinsville, Ky., was rheumatism of the 
left side, arm, and leg, of a subacute Baruak, for which disease the said Dr. 
breve Te Speed, lat ptain Co K, Fourth K: ky Cavalry, d 

jcorge K. , late captai mpany ‘ow entuc’ valry, deposes 
that on or about December 18 or 20, at Hopkinsville, Ky., soldier was taken with 
rheumatism of left side, leg,and arm, and pla under care of Surg. Charles 
H. Butler for treatment, This he knows from personal knowledge. 

The soldier has not been treated by a physician since his discharge from the 
Army, as he was informed and believed that his disease was of such a nature 
as to be beyond the reach of medical aid. 

After a careful examination of plasig in this case the committee'are of the 
opinion that the relief asked for in the bill ought to be granted. 

We therefore submit a favorable report and recommend the passage of the bill, 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. O’FERRALL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I renew my request for 
unanimous consent to take up the bill which I indicated awhile ago. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I have three or four bills that I 
have been waiting night after night to get through here. 


TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Virginia [Mr, O’FERRALL 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill ~ 
cated by him. Is there objection ? 

Mr. SPOONER. I must object. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. O’FERRALL, and the 
Chairman declared that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I ask for a division, and I give notice now, Mr. 
Chairman, that there will be no more bills passed here to-night. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to say to the gentleman from Virginia 
that I have several bills that are just as meritorious as his can be. I 
have no objection to his bill; I think that perhaps it ought to pass; 
but I have been here night after night to ask unanimous consent for 
these bills of mine, and they will be reached now in a short timeif we 
go on with the Calendar. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Mr. Chairman, nearly every gentleman on the 
other side of the House has had a bill considered to-night. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask a 
question for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not entertain the gentleman’s 
question while the committee is dividing. 

The committee divided on the motion of Mr. O’ FERRALL; and there 
were—ayes 4, noes 30. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. Chairman, I rise to a 
question which may perhaps be a question of order. I want to know 
jk dh is that bills are laid aside keeping their places upon the Cal- 
endar—— 

The CHAIRMAN (interposing). For the reason that the commit- 
tee adopted an order by unanimous consent providing that where a 
member was not present to ask the consideration of a bill when it was 
reached the bill should be passed over informally, retaining its place 
on the Calendar. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I ask that question because I do 
not see how bills that are far down on this Calendar can ever be reached 
if we are to proceed in this way, passing over bills but letting them re- 
tain their places on the Calendar. . 

The CHAIRMAN, The order was made by unanimous consent of 
the committee, and at the request of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


JACOB BEHR. 


The next pension business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 4864) to place the name of Jacob Behr on the pension-roll. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jacob Behr, late of Company 
B, Second United States Reserve Corps, Missouri. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Mr, BOUTELLE. I move that the further reading of this report be 
dis with. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I object. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the report (by Mr. 
YODER), which is as follows: 

Jacob Behr, a private in Company B, Second United States Reserve Corps, 
Missouri Volunteers. He claims pension for hernia caused of hes fall while on 
a march, crossing s slough where there was no bridge, and bad to cross said 
slough by jumping from log to log. Evidence shows that he was a sound man 
prior to said fall; that he was never treated in hospital. He was discharged on 
surgeon's certificate of disability. 

The regimental surgeon, Dr. John, of said regiment is dead, who treated 
Jacob Behr at the date ofinjury. There is testimony of comrades that he was 
not able to go on duty and that the report was that he had been ruptured by 
the fall, but no one living who had personal knowledge from personal examina- 
tion. The board of examining surgeons found total disability. 

For the reason that claimant was unable to produce the evidence of commis- 
sioned officer or two comrades who had personal knowledge of the incurrence 
of disability in service the claim was rejected. But the evidence shows that 
Jacob Behr was sound at enlistment, able for duty prior to injury from fall, un- 
able for duty after recciving injury,was discharged on surgeon’s certificate, and 
found permanently disabled by examining board. 

Your committee are of the opinion that claimant ought to receive a pension, 
and recommend that the accompanying bill do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, this bill will be laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 
pass. ` 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I call for a vote on that. 

The question was taken on laying the bill aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass, and the Chairman de- 
cared that the “ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 33, noes 4. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Virginia [Mr. O'FERRALL] 
makes the point that no quorum has yoted. The Chair will therefore 
appoint tellers—— 2 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 


rise. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I have not troubled the House 
very much in this way, and I ask the gentleman to withdraw that mọ- 
tion. 


* 
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Mr. COCKRAN. I will withdraw it if that will do you any good. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The next case is avery meritoriousone. I know 
that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL], like myself, has 
been here night after night, andI believe that he will let us go on and 
that we shall have time to pass his bill and mine too. 

Mr. COCKRAN. How can you goon when the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia makes the point of no quorum? 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. Mr. Chairman, let me make a sugges- 
tion. I suggest that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL] 
withdraw his point of no quorum, that the committee rise and pass 
these bills, and then, after disposing of them, there will be some time 
left for unanimous consents. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that this is the 
first request that I have ever made in regard toa pension bill, I have 
attended these Friday sessions night after night trying to get this bill 
through. It is the only pension bill that I have; it is the only one that 
I expect to have in this Congress. I want to show my regard for a most 
worthy and excellent lady who is now dependent, the widow of as gal- 
lant a soldier as ever drew a blade. This lady lives in my own town, 
and I know her circumstances, and I want to get this bill passed. - 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the gentleman tells us 
that this is the only pension bill he has, the only one he ever had, and 
the only one he expects to have, and as he agrees never to come back 
to trouble us in this way again, I think we ought toagree unanimously 
to let him have this one. [Laughter.] 

Mr. O’FERRALL, I will take it on those terms, so anxious am I to 
get it through. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I hope the gentleman does not propose to pass his 
bill whilst he insists on the point of no quorum on everybody else’s bill. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Iam perfectly square. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I wanted to find out. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. You will find me square. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. O’FERRALL, I withdraw my point of no quorum. 

Mr. SPOONER. I want to say this: On this Calendar there are a 
large number of meritorious bills. Among the members here there 
are many who have an interest because there are bills for the benefit of 
parties in their own districts. I have not the slightest objection to the 
paren from Virginia having all the rights any other member has 

ere. It has seemed to the Committeeon Invalid Pensions the proper 
manner to go on with this Calendar was under the order made at the 
opening of the session to-night. We have found in former Congresses 
in this manner we can most expeditiously, and I think most fairly, 
dispose of this Calendar. But gentlemen come here and ask for priv- 
ileges in calling up of bills on this Calendar which they do not ask for 
or expect in the consideration of other Calendars of this House. I 
have no objection to the gentleman from Virginia or any other gen- 
tleman presenting to the-House bills they consider to be meritorious 
and having equal rights with other members in that respect, but it 
does seem to me the gentleman is taking an unfair position in insisting 
his bill shall be considered, and unless his bill is considered he will 
raise the point of no quorum, thereby preventing the consideration of 
every other bill. 

Mr. O’FERRALL, Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have not a bill on the Calendar in which I feela 
personal interest that there is the slightest probability of reaching on 
the Calendar to-night, or even at the next evening session, but I make 
it a part of my duty to attend these meetings regularly. 

Mr. O’FERRALL, Allow me to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. O’FERRALL,. How many bills that have been passed by the 
House were introduced by the gentleman from Rhode Island ? 

Mr. SPOONER. Possibly one or two; I can not say definitely. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. The gentleman has that advantage of me so far 
as he is concerned. 

Mr. SPOONER. One or two. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless gentlemen preserve order and resume 
their seats the business can not proceed. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Iam willing to agree to any fair proposition. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Let us have the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state unless the committee now 
rises there will not be time in which to dispose of the bills already 
ordered to be reported to the House. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. As acting chairman of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. CARUTH having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. DocKERY reported that the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House had, according to order, had under considera- 
tion the Private Calendar, and had directed him to report to the House 
sundry bills with various recommendations. 


BILLS PASSED WITHOUT AMENDMENTS. 
Bills of the following titles, reported without amendment, were sev, 


erally ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time; and being en- 
, were accordingly read the third time, and passed, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 7642) granting a pension to Abbie R. Brown; 

A bill (H. L. 6575) for the relief of James L. Alslip; 

A bill (H. R. eri granting a pension to John Witham; 

A bill (H. R. 3712) increasing the pension of Milton Judd; 

A bill (H. R. 488) granting a pension to Elizabeth Burr; 

A bill (H. R. 8266) for the relief of Mrs. Clarissa G. Green; 

A bill (H. R. 8260) granting a pension to Lydia A. Hicks; 

A bill (H. R. 3922) to place the name of Caspar Seibel on the pensione 
roll; and 

A bill (H. R. 4864) to place the name of Jacob Behr on the pension- 
roll. 

MRS. MERCY KNIGHT. 

A bill (H. R. 2413) granting a pension to Mrs. Mercy Knight was 
reported without amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move to amend that bill by adding the words 
“and pay hera pension at the rate of $12 per month.” This is a step- 
mother case, and that amendment ought to be made. 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

The bill as amended was ordered to be en and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


BILLS PASSED WITH AMENDMENTS, 


House bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of 
the Whole with amendments, were severally considered, the amend- 
ments concurred in, and the bills as amended ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading; and being engrossed, were accordingly read the 

ird time, and d, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 6520) granting an increase of pension to Charles F. 


Ward; 

A bill (H. R. 3959) granting a pension to Dolly Blazer; and 

A bill (H. R. 3745) granting a pension to Mary O'Neil (the title 
of the latter bill being amended to conform). 


SENATE BILLS PASSED. 

Senate bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of 
the Whole, were severally considered, ordered to be read a third time, 
and passed, namely: 

A bill (S. 334) granting a pension to Charles F. Allgower; and 

A bill (S. 333) granting a pension to Reuben Brownmiller. 

The bill (S. 738) granting a pension to Enos J. Searles, of Clermont 
County, Ohio, was considered, the amendment adopted, and the bill 
as amended read the third time, and passed. 


JESSE H. STRICKLAND. 


The bill (S. 381) for the relief of Jesse H. Strickland, reported from 
the Committee of the Whole; with an amendment, was considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of the Whole on this bill, which, without objec- 
tion, will be concurred in. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the bill be reported favorably to the House with an amendment, the 
previous pps to be ordered thereon, and the further consideration 
poned until May 28, immediately after the reading of the Journal, with 
ro nutne debate on either side, the vote to be then taken on the passage of the 


There was no objection, and it was so ordered, 
JOHN GEIBEL. 


The bill (S. 824) granting a pension to John Geibel was considered, 
and the recommendation of the Committee of the Whole House that it 
be indefinitely postponed was concurred in, 


MARY MINOR HOXEY, 


Mr. O’FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 600) increasing the pension ef 
Mary Minor Hoxey. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole House be discharged from its further consideration, and 
that the same be now put upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be read subject to objec- 
tion. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place on the pension-roll of the United States the 
name of Mary Minor Hoxey, widow of Byt. Maj. Benjamin W. Hoxey, late of 
the United States volunteers, at the rate of $50 per month, according to the 
and regulations governing pensions, which shail be in lieu of the pension which 
the said Mary Minor Hoxey is now drawing as such widow. 

The committee recommend the following amendments: Strike out 
‘50, in the seventh line, and insert ‘‘25.’’ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I wish to say simply that I shall not object; but 
I want the gentleman from Virginia to understand that my refraining 
from doing so is based upon a very different disposition from that mani- 
fested fy iin when bs ett oy here and said that unless he could get 
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this bill considered to-night 


he would object to the consideration of 
any other bill in committee in the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Allow meto say that that comes with very poor 
grace from the gentleman from Maine in view of certain occurrences 
which took place recently between us on the floor of the House. [Cries 
of “ Regular order !’’} 

There being no objection, the bill was considered. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment tostrike out, inline 7, the word ‘fifty’? and insert “ twenty- 
five,” recommended by the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I move toamend the amendment by making it 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and Š 

Mr. O'FERRALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
ve passed; and also moved that ihe motion to reconsider be laid on 

e table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MARY M. NICHOLSON. 


Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole House from the further consideration of 
the pui (H. R. 6317) for the relief of Mary H. Nicholson; and put it 
upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That from and after the passage of this act there be out 
of the naval fund to Mary H. Nicholson, widow of the late Rear-Ad- 


miral James Wilson A Nicholson, United States Navy, the sum of $50 
per month during her widow 


The committee recommend the following amendment: 
Strike out “‘ Wilson,” in the fifth line, and insert “ William.” 


Mr. RANDALL. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of the report. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? - 

Mr. CHEADLE, I object unless the same rule applies to it which 
w applied to the other bill a short time ago, that it go over to a full 

ouse. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I accept that, with the understanding that the 
previous question be ordered and the vote be taken on the fourth Mon- 
day of May, or the day fixed for the consideration of the Strickland bill. 

Mr. CHEADLE. I understood thatit was to go over, by agreement, 
with precisely the same conditions as applied to the other bill. ; 

Mr. COCKRAN, There is no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York as stated? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


MARTHA LINTEN. 


Mr. RUSSELL, of Connecticut. [ask unanimous consent to call up 
for consideration at this time the bill (H. R. 7721) granting a pension 
to Martha Linten. 

‘The bill was read. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of the report, and that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Tlie hour of 10.30 p. m. having arrived, 
es House, pursuant to order, stands adjourned until to-morrow at 12 
o’clock, 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 9719) for the relief of Thomas Shack- 
elford—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLISS: A bill (H. R. 9720) for the relief of Charles Gallagher— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BOWDEN: A bill (H. R. 9721) for the relief of Theodore 
Teed—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 9722) for the relief of Valina S. 
Hutchins—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill (H. R. 9723) for the relief of Ellen D. 
Batcheler—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DORSEY: A bill (H. R. 9724) granting a pension to Ellen 
A. Presho—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. S. T. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 9725) granting a pension to 
Robert K. Bennett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: A bill (H. R. 9726) granting a pension to Samuel 
Hays—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. J. T. JOHNSTON: A bill (H. R. 9727) for the relief of Edwin 
R. Lewis—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADE: A bill (H. R. 9728) for the reliefof Thaddeus Snider— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: i 

By Mr. BELDEN: Petition of Philip Pelton and 11 others, soldiers 
and sailors, of Baldwinsville, and of Charles C. Covell and 38 oth 
soldiers and sailors, of Vienna, N. ¥.—to the Committee on Invali 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLISS: Memorial of Charles Gallagher, for relie[—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. C. R. BRECKINRIDGE: Petition of W. J. Wright, guardian 
of heirs of Susan McCarley, of Arkansas County, Arkansas, for reference 
of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BUNNELL: Petition of druggists of Tunkhannock, Pa., for 
repeal of that portion of the internal-revenue Jaws classing druggists 
as liquor dealers, and also for repeal of tax on alcohol—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Petition of John Lowell, jr., co-trustee for 
Minnie L. Tunis, heir of Rebeeca B. Tunis, late of Norfolk County, 
Virginia, for reference of her claim to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

-By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of citizens of Benton, Berrien County, 
Michigan, for pure food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: Petition of Joseph Dasher, of Effingham County, 
Mississippi, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Affidavits and papers relating to House bill 
3471 for the relief of the First Baptist Church of Cartersville, Ga.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DORSEY: Petition of draggists of Cedar Rapids, Nebr., for 
repeal of internal-revenue laws in relation to tax on druggists—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Memorial of Cable Flax Mills, of Troy, N. 
Y., against putting flax, hemp, and jute on the free-list—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of 73 railroad postal clerks, favoring the 
passage of the bill introduced by Mr. S. S. Cox for reclassification of 
railway postal clerks and increasing their pay—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: Resolution of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, of New Hampshire, in reference to gc eseayee for head-stones 
for soldiers’ graves—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GLASS: Petition of F. H. Duning, editor of Dispatch, and 
66 citizens of Morgan County, and of B. J. Wheatley, president of 
Wheel No. 419, and 23 citizens of Henderson County, Tennessee, for 
pure food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GROUT: Protest of the Cable Flax Mills, against reduction 
o duties on flax, hemp, and jute—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Resolutions of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, of Wisconsin, relative to an appropriation for head-stones for sol- 
diers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL: Petition of citizens of the Twenty-sixth district of 
Pennsylvania, against reduction of tariff on window-g to the Com- 
mittee on Waysand Means. 

By Mr. J. T. JOHNSTON: Petition of Edwin R. Lewis, first lieu- 
tenant, and aid-de-camp to Brig. Gen. Lew. Wallace, for pay for serv- 
ices rendered—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LODGE: Petition of S. A. Freeman, M. D., of Everett, 
Mass,, in favor of the repeal of the personal tax of $25 on druggists as 
liquor dealers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LYMAN: Petition of C. 8. Robbins and others, for the repeal 
of the retail liquor dealers’ special tax on druggists—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. : 

By Mr. MoCULLOGH: Petition of James B. Groomes, for a pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MoRAE: Petition of James T. Blakely, late postmaster at 
te rt, Ark., for relief—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 

‘ost- 

Also (by request), petition of Lou Chamberlain, heir of Sophia Rip- 
petoe, of Hot Spring County, Arkansas, for reference of his claim to 
the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of Lizzie Wood, heir of Margaret Butler, 
of La Fayette County, Mississippi, and of F. J. Wilson, heir of Judith 
Wilson, of La Fayette County, Mississippi, for reference of their claims 
to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petition of druggists of Quincy, Mich., for 
the removal of the tax on druggists as liquor dealers—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 42 citizens of Eaton County, Michigan, for reduc- 
tion of postage on seeds, bulbs, etc.—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PARKER: Petition of Knights of Labor of Watertown, N. 
Y., in favor of the tonnage bill—to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PEEL: Petition of citizens of Fayetteville, Ark., to place salt 


1 on free-list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of Valentine S. English, of Washington County,'Arkan-| The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law providing i 


pa reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee 
on War 

By Mr. PHELAN: Petition of the Nonconnah Valley Grange, No. 
18, in favor of anti-adulteration law—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same, in favor of the plenro-pneumonia bill—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Edward Stack, of Shelby County, Tennessee, for 
reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 

ms. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Van Buskirk & Apple and others, 
to repeal that portion of the internal-revenue law that classes druggists 
as liquor-dealers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RUSK: Resolution of the Shoe and Leather Board of Trade 
of Baltimore, Md., for reduction of letter postage—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. J. E. RUSSELL: Petition of citizens of Anburn, Mass., in 
favor of the repeal of the internal-revenue taxes—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SENEY: Petition of C. S. Crim and 48 others, citizens of 
Galion, Ohio, against a change of existing duty on flaxseed and linseed 
oil—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Cable Flax Mills, against changing the tariff on 
flax, hemp, and jute—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Resolution of the Grand Army of the Ke- 
public, of Wisconsin, for an appropriation of $200,000 for head-stones 
the sory | year—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. J. D. STEWART: Petition of edininiotentce of John B. zos 
of De Kalb County, and of Big John Brook, of Henry County, Geor- 
gia, for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TAULBEE: Petition of John L. Hatcher, for reference of his 
claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. A. C. THOMPSON: Petition of James M. Defoor, late post- 
master at Miller’s, Ohio, forrelief—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. S. V. WHITE: Papers in the case of John Meetan—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WISE: Petition of Massena Beazley, of Chesterfield County; 
of Catharine O’Dea,and of Mildred Ann Yarrington, of Henrico County, 
Virginia, for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 


The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sev- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Publie Lands: 

By Mr. GEAR: Of George A. Denison and 60 others, citizens of 
Burlington, Iowa. 

By Mr. J. W. STEWART: Of R. E. Robinson and 13 others, citi- 
zens of Addison County, Vermont. 

By Mr. VANDEVER: Of Rev. F. J. Mynard and others, of Cali- | 
fornia, 

The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by the means of certain import duties, were jaiko and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BUNNELL: Of A. P. Borden and 28 others, of Burnwood, 


a. 

By Mr. GROUT: Of B. A. Flint and 43 others, citizens of West 
Randolph, Vt. 

By Mr. REED: Of A. M. Crane and 38 others, of Whiting, Me. 
sis eet J.W. STEWART: Of George M. Horton and 6 others, of West 

ton, Vt. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Of D. D. Carson and 55 others, of Palmyra, 
Ohio. 

By Mr. 8. V. WHITE: Of Joseph Latham and 35 others, of Orient, 
and of John Quinn and 53 others, of Atlanticville, N. Y. 

By Mr. WILLIAM WHITING: Of Jason Orentt and 13 others, of 
Swift River, Mass. 


The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Of Isaac High and 37 others, veterans 
of the third district of Towa. 

By Mr. 8. T. HOPKINS: Of C. E. Lake and! 277 soldiers and citi- 
zens of Hunter, N. Y., and vicinity. 

By Mr. McCULLOGH: Of J. P. Teagarden and others, of Charles 
Denney and others, of John J. Hook and others, of W. H. Mavisand 
others, of George Elms and others, ex-soldiers and sailors of Greene 
County, et J. H. Boal and others, and of S. M. Jackson and 
others, ex-soldiers and sailors of Armstrong County, Pennsylvania. 
wey at O'DONNELL: 0f123 ciuzens efSpringport, Jackson County, 


| Pa 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of illit- 
eracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 
By Mr. HALL: Of 124 citizens of Mercer County, Pennsylvania. 
_By Mr. SHERMAN: Of 66 citizens of Lewis County, New York. 
By Mr. STEPHENSON: Of 53 citizens of Marathon County, Wis- 
consin. 


The following pstitions for an increase of compensation of fourth-class 
postmasters was referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads: 

By Mr. NEAL: Of O. T. Green and 63 others, citizens of White 
County; of James Johnson and 39 others, citizens of Rhea County; of 
William M. McGrew and 69 others, citizens of McMinn County; of 
McKinnis Rose and 18 others, citizens of Cumberland County; and of 
J. T. Cowden and 67 others, citizens of Bradley County, Tennessee. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, April 28, 1888. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SANTA FÉ, N. MEX. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting an estimate from the Supe: Architect 
ofana riation to complete purchase for a public building at Santa 
Fé, N. Mex. ; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House bills of the Senate of the 
following titles; which were severally read twice, and referred to com- 
mittees ss indicated: 

The bill (S. 956) for the erection of a public building at Boulder, 
Colo.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The bill (S. 1924) for the completion of a public building at Wichita, 
Kans.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The bill (S. 2164) to provide for the erection of a public building in 
the city of Norfolk, in the State of Virginia—to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

The bill (S. 2394) to authorize the construction of a counterpoise bat- 
tery on the bank of the Potomac River below Washington—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (S. 1148) to grant the right of way to the Kansas City and 
cific Railroad Company through the Indian Territory—to the Com- 


L. J. WORDEN. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1064) for the 
relief of L. J. Worden. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I introduced a bill similar to this in the House. 
A favorable report was made on that bill by the House committee. I 
desire that the Senate bill shall now be put upon its passage. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Will not the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee yield until,we have an opportunity of making requests for unan- 
imonus consent? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will have to insist on the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Fuxston] 
desires it the Chair will retain the bill on the table, and it may be 
called up hereafter. 

Mr. FOUNSTON. Very well; let that be done. 

Mr. HUNTER. I desire the same disposition to be made of a bill 
which I desire to call up when the opportunity presents itself. 

The bill (S. 1064) was retained on the Speaker’s table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimons consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

: To Mr. THOMAS, of Kentucky, for ten days, on account of important 
usiness. 

To Mr. HUNTER, for ten days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. GRANGER, for two days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. SAWYER, for one day, on account of important business, 

To Mr. FRENCH, for three days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. BURNETT, for ten days, on account of important business, 

To Mr. LANDES, during April 28, on account of important business. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded, which is the call 
of committees for 
Mr. McMILLIN. I move to dispense with the call of committees 
for reports, 

TheSPEAKER. That requires a vote of two-thirds. 
The motion was agreed to, two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 
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TARIFF. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
revenue. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I havenoconfidence inany crudeor hasty 
methods of changing the tariff policy. Every step taken to change exist- 
ing conditions should only be made after a careful consideration of the 
industry involved. The Republican party in its last national platform 
declared in favor of a reduction of the surplus and of modifying the in- 
equalities of the tariff, and in doing that expressed the wishes of the 
people in all parts of this country. The only reductions of any conse- 
quence that have been made since the war of those tariff duties and in- 
ternal taxes that were imposed during its progress as a means of rais- 
ing a revenue for carrying on the Goverument were made under its 
administration, but only aiter a careful study of all the industrial in- 
terests of the country, and even then, with all of thecare bestowed upon 
the question, the change of policy was not accomplished without con- 
siderable injury tothe material prosperity of the nation. The changes 
proposed in the bill of the committee have been made without consid- 
eration and mainly with a view to save and benefit the local interesis 
of the majority, who were alone consulted in the construction of the 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I grew up under the instruction of men devoted to 
the doctrine of free trade. My first connection with political affairs 
was in that stormy period between 1856 and 1860. In those days the 
issues between the parties on this great question were clearly drawn, 
but the young men of the time had an object-lesson in the panic of 
1857. The Democratic party in its national platform in 1856, follow- 
ing the leadership of the disciplesof Mr. Calhoun, declared ‘‘that the 
time had come in the history of this Government for the nation to de- 
clare in favor of free seasand progress, free trade throughout the world.” 
And Mr. Buchanan, who had been a protectionist, declared that he 
would square himself to the platform. The Republican organization, 
taking issue with them on that great question, declared in their plat- 
form in 1860: 

provi ue for the support of the General Government b; 
A ben inna eco pate y requires Rath adjustment of these impostiien 
to encourage the development of the industrial interests of the whole country ; 
and we recommend that policy of national exchanges which secures to the 
‘ workingmen liberal fhe to agriculture remunerating prices, to mechanics 
adequate reward for th kill, labor, and enterprise, and tothe nation com- 
mercial prosperity and independence, 

Much of the discussion on the other side of the Chamber seems care- 
fully stated with a view to create the impression that it is the policy 
of the Republican party to raise taxes simply with a view to encour- 
age prodigality and extravagance; but the history of Republican ad- 
ministrations and Republican States proves that no portion of the peo- 
ple have been more careful to limit taxation to the needs of economic 
administration where it can be done without neglect of material in- 
terests and without disregard of imperative patriotic duties. The 
resolution I have quoted contains the doctrine that has ever been a 
cardinal principle of the party, that while raising necessary revenues 
they should keep steadily in view both the needs of the Treasury and 
the prosperity of the country and the development of its resources, 
while our Democratic friends tell us that the latter proposition must 
be excluded entirely, the object being revenue only. : 

I am warranted in making the statement that the Republicans have 
been the friends of economic administrations from the fact that there 
has not been a single reduction of expense of any considerable impor- 
tance, or a proposal of reduction of salaries, from the enormous salary 
of the President down to the lowest official, since the new Administra- 
tion came into power. Afterall their professions of superior economy, 
both on the rostrum and in the platform, and after all the charges in 
reference to the surplus, there has been more inexcusable hoarding of 
the public money and less manifestation of desire to reduce the public 
debt than by any administration in the whole past history of the Gov- 
ernment. Whether the purpose of this was to produce the condition 
with which we were confronted history will determine. 

It is all a sham and a pretense to say that the tariff must be reduced 
because we have too much revenue when there are taxes being paid 
now in the Treasury never before collected in time of peace when their 
continuation involves vast additional expense. Those who care to go 


into a thorough examination of the question will find that the great 
men who, during the early administrations of the Government, occu- 
pied the high position of the President of the United States, were all, 
without exception, the advocates of the policy of protection to Amer- 
ican industry, and so recommended in their messages to the American 
Congress, 
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General Washington, in his first annual message, of January 8, 1790, 
made this declaration: 

A free people ought not only to be armed, but disciplined, to which end a uni- 
form and well-digested plan is requisite; and their safety and interest require 
that they should promote such manufactorics as tend to render them independ- 
ent on others for essential, particularly military, supplies. 

The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures by all proper 
means will not, I trust, need recommendation ; but I can not forbear intimat- 
ing to you the expediency of giving effectual encouragement as well to the in- 
troduction of new and useful inventions from abroad as to the exertions of 
skilland genius in producing them at home. 

I will not occupy the time of the committee by further quotations 
from the annual messages of the Father of his Country, though all ot 
them show his continued devotion to the policy of protection to Amer- 
ican industry. I need not add that in this he was followed by Mr. 
Adams, the second President of the United States. Mr. Jefferson, who 
has always been pointed to by the Democratic party as the ideal of an 
American statesman, and whose example ought to have great weight 
with the administration of public affairs at this time, in his message 
of December 8, 1801, made the following declaration, which I now com- 
mend to the careful consideration of the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Democratic side of the House, especially as 
it bears on the question of internal taxes. He says: 

Other circumstances, combined with the increase of numbers, have produced 
an bape insert nas of revenue arising from consumption in a ratio far beyond 
thatof population alone, and though the changes of foreign relations now taking 
place so desirably for the world may for a season affect this branch of revenue, 
yet weighing all probabilities of expense as well as of income, there is reason- 
able ground of confidence that we may now safely dispense with all the inter- 
nal taxes, comprehending excises, stamps, auctions, licenses, carriages, and re- 
fined sugars, to which the postage on newspapers may be added to facilitate the 
progress of information, and that the remaining sources of revenue will be suf- 
ticient to provide for the support of the Government, to pay the interest of the 
public debts, and to discharge the principals in shorter periods than the Jaws or 
the general expectation had contemplated. 

The present occupant, mindful no doubt of the vast patronage that 
would be lost, neglected to follow Jefferson’s advice as carefully as he 
has avoided Jeffersonian simplicity. 

I will not read extensively from the various messages of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, although they point in the same direction and ought to have weight 
with every lover of his country; but I call attention especially to a quo- 
tation from his message of December 2, 1806. He says: 

Shall we suppress the impost and thus give advantage to the foreign over the 
domestic manufactures? On a few articles of more general and necessary use 
the suppression in due season will doubtless be right. 

But he shows that he would not do that until the entire discharge of 
the public debt, and on all articles of luxury he would continue the 
tariff and apply the proceeds to public education, to roads, rivers, ca- 
nals; and if he were living now he would add railroads. 

And yet the gentleman from Missouri the other day urged us to fol- 
low the example of Jefferson, but we are gravely informed that the 
internal system must be continued until the last dollar of the debt is 
paid. y $ 

Mr. Madison, who also deservedly holds a high place in the estima- 
tion of all lovers of the country, in his message of May 23, 1809, speak- 
ing of this subject, said: 

It will be worthy at the same time of their just and provident care to make 
such further alterations in the laws as will more especially protect and foster 
the several branches of manufacture which have been recently instituted or ex- 
tended by the laudable exertions of our citizens. 

- And yet many of these branches of manufacture, and especially in 
new States, will be destroyed if this bill is passed. 

The next President, Mr. Monroe, in his message of March 26, 1822, 
made the following declaration, which I commend to the careful con- 
sideration of the majority of the committee and the House: 

It is known that no burdens whatever have been imposed; on the contrary, 
that all the direct or internal taxes have been long repealed and none paid but 
those which are indirect and voluntary, such as are imposed on articles imported 
from foreign countries, most of which are luxuries, and on the vesselsemployed 
in the transportation—taxes which some of our most enlightened citizens think 
ought to be imposed on many of the articles, for the encouragement of our manu- 
factures, even if the revenue derived from them could be dispensed with. 

And in his message of December 3, 1822, the same distinguished 
patriot and statesman made the following remarks: 

Satisfied I am, whatever may be the abstract doctrine in favor of unrestricted 
commerce, provided all nations would concur in it,andit was not liable to be 
interrupted by war, which has never occurred and can not be ed, that 
there are other strong reasons applicable to our situation and relations with 
other Members which impose on us the obligation to cherish and sustain our 
manufactures. 


And in his message of December 2, 1823, he said: 


Having communicated my views to Congress at the commencement of the 
last session ri ting the encouragement which ought to be given to ourman- 
ufactures and the principle on which it should be founded, I have only to add 
that those views remain unchanged, and that the present state of those countries 
with which we have the most immediate political relations and greatest com- 
mercial intercourse tendsto confirm them. Underthisimpression I recommend 
a review of the tariff for the purpose of affording such additional protection to 
those articles which we are prepared to manufacture, or which are more imme- 
diately connected with the defense and independence of the country. 


I need not say that these views were fully shared in by Mr. John 
Quincy Adams. - 

There had already been agitations in the same spirit with which the 
people are to-day being moved, and denouncing the policy of protection 
to American labor, oa in regard to that Mr. Adams said, and I com- 
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mend the remarks to the gentleman from South Carolina, who renews 
those agitations: 

Is the rre barriers. energy of this nation so helpless that there exists in the 
political institutions of our country no power to counteract the bias of this for- 
eign legislation; that the growers of grain must submit to this exclusion from 
the foreign markets of their produce; that the shippers must dismantle their 
ships, the trade of the North stagnate at the wharves, and the manufacturers 
starve at their looms, while the whole people shall pay tribute to foreign in- 
dustry, to be clad in a foreign garb? Is the Congress of the Union impotent to 
restore the balance in favor of native industry, destroyed by the statutes of 
smother realm? * * è To the voice of just complaint from any portion of 
their constituents the representatives of the State and people will never turn 
away their ears. But so long as the duty of the foreign shall operate only asa 
bounty upon the domestic article, while the planter, and the merchant, and the 
shepherd, and the husbandman shall be found thriving in their occupations 
under the duties imposed for the protection of domestic manufactures, they will 
not repine at the prosperity shared with themselves by their fellow-citizens of 
other professions, nor denounce as violations of the Constitution the deliberate 
acts of Congress to shield from the wrongs of foreign laws the native industry 
of the Union, 

The recommendations of President Monroe led to the adoption of 
the tariff of 1824 and to maintenance of the same policy in 1828; and 
in support of that policy there was no man more ardent than the dis- 
tinguished statesman and patriot whose name casts a halo of glory 
around the State of the gentleman from Tennessee. In a letter to Dr. 
Colman on September 24, 1824, that patriot—and I wish to say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that in the hour of danger he was a patriot 
not by substitute, and that the gentleman’s extraordinary laudation 
of the present Executive as a patriot gives rise at least to the suspi- 
cion that considering the patronage and spoils of the administration, 
in view of the hoped-for second term, there are too many men in public 
life who are ready ‘‘to bend the pregnant hinges of the knee that 
thrift may follow fawning;”’ and I do not think the interests of the 
present common place Executive will be subserved by the eftorts of Mug- 
wumps or Democratic camp-followers to place him on the high pedestal 
of patriotism. 

I have not time toquote General Jackson’s letterin full, but the fol- 
lowing extract will give the modern apostles of free trade some idea of 
itsimport. He says, so far as the tariff has the design of protecting 
American industry, he is heartly in favor of it, and concludes the let- 
ter as follows: 

Where has the American farmer a market for his surplus products? Except 
for cotton he has neither a foreign nor a home market. Does not this clearl 

rove when thereis no market either at home or abroad that there is too muc 


employed in agriculture and that the channels of labor should be mul- 
tiplied? Common sense points out at once the remedy.” 


And I commend the remark to the gentleman from Tennessee. 


Draw from agriculture the superabundant labor, employ it in mechanism 
and manufactures, thereby creating a home market for your breadstuffs and 
distributing labor to a more profitable account, and benefits to the country will 
result, Take from agriculture in the United States six hundred tho! men, 
women, and children, and you at once give a home market for more breadstuffs 
than all Europe now furnishes us. In short, sir, we have too long been subject 
to the policy of the British merchants, It is time we shall become a little more 
Americanized, and instead of feeding the paupers and laborers of Europe, feed 
our own, or else in a short time, by continuing the present policy, we shall all 
be paupers ourselves, 


Has it come to this, that a voice from the grave of Jackson has less in- 
fluence on a Democratic House than a voice from the grave of Calhoun ? 
These sentiments, held by Mr. Monroe and General Jackson, led to the 
strengthening of the protective policies that led to the prosperity of the 
period from then to 1833, mentioned by Mr. Clay and referred to by the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan. 

This policy of protection has been the unvarying policy of the early 
Federal and Republican Presidents alike. Patriots all, and alike de- 
voted to the principles of human liberty and equality and the elevation 
ofman. I need not refer to the motives that led to a change of these 
policies that invented limitations and restrictions of Federal power that 
had been exercised without question by the framers of the Federal 
Constitution and that gave rise to incipient attempts at secession so 
promptly and wisely suppressed by the hero of New Orleans that called 
forth his patriotic declaration ‘‘ The Federal Union must be preserved,” 
and which I afterwards saw mutilated and erased from the granite shaft 
erected to his memory in the great city of his State. I need not tell of 
the ruin wrought in the country from 1837 to 1842 by that change of 
policy. I need not speak of the suicidal lines of policy, which, not- 
withstanding the hundreds of millions of wealth poured in the lap of 
the nation by the teeming mines of California, after the adoption of the 
tariffs of 1846 and 1857 wrought the paralysis of trade and financial ruin 
of the country, and left to the grand young Republican organization as 
the only inheritance of Democratic policy a nation bankrupt and a civil 
wat. 

Mr. Chairman, it was fortunate for the country that that stormy 
period found that illustrious character whose bones repose near your 
own home in Illinois, as an occupant of the Presidential chair, and that 
while he sacredly cherished the views of the fathers as his principles 
of action, dearer to him even than life, and never wavered in devotion 
to them, that his heart was wide open to receive and encourage every 
evidence of a return of attachment to the principles that had been laid 
down in the Declaration of Independence, ingrafted in the Constitution, 
and controlled all the early statesmen of the country. Which gave 
him an abiding faith even in the midst of war— 

That the mystic chords of memory stretching from every battle-field of the 
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Revolution, and from every ot grave to every living heart and hearth- 
stone all over the land would yet swell the grand chorus of the Union when 
those hearts were again touched by the better angels of our nature. 

And it was not less fortunate, Mr. Chairman, that it found the Gov- 
ernment of the country in the hands of a party capable of understand- 
ing and adopting the policies necessary to develop the great industrial 
resources of the nation. For vain would have been the heroic and pa- 
triotic aspirations of the people had not the party intrusted with the 
Government been competent to ingraft those emotions into living poli- 
cies that would develop the national resources and permanently fur- 
nish the sinews of war. It is unnecessary to speak of the war period. 
I pay a compliment to the vanquished when I say that the history of 
the world furnishes no parallel to the industrial energy that lay behind 
and sustained and made successful the heroic efforts of the patriotic 
armies of the Union; and that industrial energy had its strong prop in 
the policy of protection to American industry. 

The theory of the free-traders in this country and of those who sym- 
pathize with them in their views is that competition will regulate all 
the industrial interests of the world, and that the laws of trade should 
be so modified that every man should be permitted to buy where he 
could buy cheapest and sell where he can sell dearest. If this would 
be the permanent result of the new policy it would be worthy of thought; 
but it only requires a superficial examination to see that the adoption 
of this theory in practice will lead to the equalization of wages and 
the rewards of industry throughout the world, and it will level them 
down rather than level them up. The American laborer may well in- 
quire whether such a change of policy will be likely to improve his 
condition. The gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber, all of 
them concede that American labor and laborers are of higher character 
and are better rewarded under the present system than those of any 
other nation in the world, and that the industrial progress of this coun- 
try in the quarter of a century of Republican power has been the most 
marvelous of that of any nation in the history of the world. While 
admitting these facts, they strenuously contend that the high charac- 
ter of our laboring population and the marvelous progress of our indus- 
tries have been made, not by virtue of the tariff, but in spite of its ex- 
istence. Are the gentlemen entirely sure, have they no question in 
their own minds as to the truth of these propositions? If this be true, 
why did they declare in their platform of 1884— 

That from the foundation of this Government taxes collected at the custom- 


house have been the chief source of Federal revenue, and that such they must 
continue to be? 


Why did they further declare— 

That many industries had come to rely on legislation for successful continu- 
ance so that any change of the law must at every step be regardful of the labor 
and capital thus involved ? 

And yet they propose to change the duties without investigation. 

Why do they say— 

That the necessary reduction in the revenues can and must be effected with- 
out depriving American labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign 

bor, and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover 
any in cost of production which may exist in consequence of the higher 
rate of wages prevailing in this country? 

If these declarations were made in good faith why has there been no 
attempt to investigate and see whether they have complied with the 
pledge they made to the people? Why do they also declare that suf- 
ficient revenue to pay all the expenses of the Federal Governmen 
economically administered, including pensions, interest and Snape 
of public debt, can be got under our present system of taxation from 
custom-house taxes on fewer imported articles, bearing heaviest on ar- 
ticles of luxury and bed ing lightest on articles of necessity? By this 
declaration they asserted that if they were intrusted with power they 
would so administer the Government that all other taxes, except the 
tariff, would be altogether unnecessary. Why, in view of this pledge, 
did the President propose to retain the revenue taxes? Iask the gen- 
tleman from Missouri if this was not a pledge on their part that they 
would return to the policies in reference to the collection of the rev- 
enue that had never been deviated from in all of the early history of 
the Government? Mr. Chairman, I hold that it will be the darkest 
day in the history of our Government when it shall have become an 
established rule that the great political parties that control the policies 
and shape the destinies of the nation can with safety and impunity de- 
liberately violate the pledges that they have made to the American 
people when they were asking to be intrusted with power. 

If the great American parties shall be permitted without rebuke to 
violate the faith pledged to the American people, our free institutions 
will be in danger; for nothing so greatly tends to their safety as the 
responsibility of parties. Notwithstanding these declarations from the 
Democratic platform, the Democratic President of the United States, 
in his political address to the American Congress, with the approval of 
a large part of his party, has deliberately ignored the pledges of the 
platform on which he was elected to power. 

A comparison of the rate of wages in this country and in my own 
State of Iowa, as compared with those prevailing in a number of the 
leading countries of Europe, illustrates the advantages produced by 
the American system upon the interest of the laboring men. Ido not 
read the table at length, but will print it as a part of my remarks. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS. PAGE 347. 
~ [Comparative wages— Europe and United States—{Iowa). I—General trades.] 


Comparison of the average weekly wages paid in the general trades in Europe 
with those paid in similar trades in New York, Chicago, and Iowa. 


Blacksmiths. .......ccccovwseseeves sores 7.37 4.00 5.81 13.00 15.37 
Cabinet- 7.68 4.25 6.14 12.00 12.00 
Cigar-mak 6.07 3.63 4.69 11.15 11.70 
COOPETS ceecensesersens 7.50 3.97 5.58 12.00 10,20 
Jewelers 8.76 5.21 6.24 11.00 19.68 

rers 4.70 3.11 3.93 9,00 8.77 
Millwrights 6.97 4.18 6.74 14.00 16.00 
Potters. 5.20 3.60 4.78 10.00 10.50 
Printers. EY ike Ro 6.64 13.00 12.59 
Teachers public schools. sake } LFE A 7.0 | 13.00 9.00 
Saddle and harness makers.... 6.63 3.69 5.70 11,00 10. 68 
Shoemaker... ce cesceseus,ceeoseee| cossesesacncaes 2.95 2.90 11.00 10.53 
Telegra 7.65 5.141 6.92 12.00 11.10 
Tinsm 6.56 3.55 5.46 11.00 10. 40 
Machinists seb eben 4. Son 16.94 
Ay ee = eS eae 4. 14,33 


By this it will appear that the advantages to the laborer are largely 
in favor of the American system of protection. The conditions that in 
those countries bind men to the classes in which they were born, with 
no hope of promotion, are familiar to all. Our history, under the op- 
erations of our policies, has on many, occasions shown that our noblest 
men and our most heroic characters have come up from the lower walks 
of life. This shows that the margin obtained by the laboring man for 
his labor, above the actual cost of living, affords him an opportunity 
for the culture and development of his mind, awakening an inspiring 
hope in the mind of every American youth. 

‘The present Secretary of State, in a speech made in Chicago in 1856, 
made the declaration that it was not so much consequence to the labor- 
ing man the amount of wages that he should receive, but that he should 
be furnished with steady employment. This declaration is only one 
remove from the old position of the pro-slavery leaders, that the normal 
condition of the laboring man was that of a slave, and it was more con- 
ducive to his interests, for it assured him of care through life and a 
home in his old age, This view robbed the great mass of men of their 
grandest inspirations. 

The American people of to-day are not prepared to accept as desirable 
this paternal and narrow theory of the offices of the Government; they 
prefer rather the theory enunciated in 1856 by Mr. Lincoln, that the 
policy at the base of our Government was the doctrine that every man 
should eat the bread that he earned, and earn the bread that he eat. 
That every man should have the full benefit of all his labor, develop- 
ing the ability to care for himself, rather than trusting to the care of 
employers. I remember listening to that inspiring speech at Belle- 
ville in 1856. In allusion to a motto on a banner borne by the late 
General Ousterhons bearing that inscription. 

We eat the bread we earn, and we earn the bread wo eat. 

And devotion to that doctrine was the inspiring motive of his ad- 

The gentleman from Kansas a few weeks since pointed out how rad- 
ically different from these policies were those ingrafted into the con- 
stitution of the Confederate States, both with reference to the eleva- 
tion of American labor and to the policy of free trade. He pointed 
out that the Confederate constitution provided for the perpetuation 
of the system of human slavery as the policy of the proposed new gov- 
ernment, thereby perpetually degrading labor, and at the same time 
prohibited the proposed government from levying any duties for the 
protection of the industries and labor of the South. The gentleman 
further pointed out the fact that the Democratic majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee was composed mainly of men who, through all 
those years, had been devotedly attached to the government proposed 
to be instituted, periling their lives for four years in its defense; and 
that the earnestness with which they espoused those theories during 
that period should give reasonable cause for the apprehension that 
they were now earnestly endeavoring to ingraft those policies upon 
the laws of this country. The gentleman from South Carolina boldly 
moana that position on the question of free trade in his speech the 

er . 

I do a in the remarks that I make upon this subject intend to cast 
any reflection upon those gentlemen, but only wish to apprise those 
who may hear me that there is danger that the bill of the committee 


will have that effect, and that itis sointended. I am glad that our 
country is united and that we have here representatives from every por- 
tion of the land lately in arms against us, I am only sorry that they 
are not here as the representatives of that grander policy by which they 
were overwhelmed. I regret that they do not yet comprehend that 
industrial independence is necessary to the growth of this experiment 
of self-government. Those of us whowere in the South at the close of 
the war realized that the need of that country was industrial develop- 
ment, and in aletter to the Montgomery Mail, in May 30, 1865, I coun- 
seled that course. I extract from that letter the following: 

Now when the ravages and desolations of war have taxed so heavily the in- 
dustrial resources of the nation, where so much necessity exists that the sad 
scars that mar the beauty of the fair face of the country should be obliterated, 
it behooves the country to economize well all its physical resources. The na- 
tional credit must be maintained by the gradual paymentof the public debt, and 
to do this the more speedily it is necessary that the public industries should be 
developed in every possible way. 

The progress that has been made is marvelous; but gentlemen should 
understand that the national policy is a system, and has had much to 
do with the progress that has been made, and that they can not afford 
to destroy that system. The strong may be improvident; the weak 
dare not be. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] gravely informs us that 
the rate of wages in factories is determined by the rate of wages in in- 
dependent pursuits, but this is not more true than the converse of the 
proposition, that the rate of wages in independent pursuits is deter- 
mined by the rate of wages in factories, and that it therefore follows 
that any system that tends to hold up or raise wages in any one branch 
of business or industry operates as a benefit to the labor employed in 
all. The result has been that farm hands in all of the country have 
had their wages raised more than 50 per cent. and in my own State 
from $10 to $12 per month before the war to $18 and $20 since the war, 
as the result of the policy of protection. 

The gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. DockEny] spoke of the number 
of mortgages in his State and Iowa and Kansas as the result of Repub- 
lican policy. That proposition when stated by Mr. BLAND was ad- 
mirably answered in ashortspeech afew days since by my colleague, Goy- 
ernor GEAR, and by the distinguished gentleman from Maine, showing 
that these mortgages were the results of the desire of the enterprising 
men of the Westforimprovements. But there is another answer to this. 
The old Democratic party used the publiclands to reward party favor- 
ites. They were sold in vast quantities to speculators, and there is 
scarcely a farm mortgage in Jowa that is not the direct result of the 
purchase price paid to speculators who bought the lands from the Gov- 
ernment and held them until the settlers improved their value, and 
then they rea a rich harvest of wealth as the direct result of the 
policy established by the Democracy and maintained until it was changed 
by the Republican party in 1861, and yet the tleman from Missouri 
lays all this at the door of the protective tariff. 

The gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. FORD] quoted some extracts from 
the free-trade papers of the West urging the Republican minority to 
present a scheme of tariff reduction, and said it was demanded by the 
people. We heard such talk two years ago, when it was claimed there 
was danger of Republican loss; but election time came, and what was 
the result? The people stood by the friends of the system of protec- 
tion, and the earnest champions of tariff reduction, most prominent on 
this floor, were retired to the shades of private life, whence they have 
been taken by the sympathizing Executive, one to occupy a position 
on the Railroad Commission, and the other has been sent to revel in the 
hall of the Montezumas, while their places on this floor are occupied 
by the able gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BAKER] and the pleasant 
gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. GUENTHER]. 

The example of Ireland should serve as a warning to America of the 
pernicious effect of free trade on a country with insufficient capital 
straggling against a rival with boundless capital and hedged in and 
protected by selfish laws. That beautiful island washed by the blue 
waves of the Atlantic was once the abode of peace and plenty. The 
blood of her heroes has moistened the sod wherever British glory has 
planted the flag of Albion, as well as wherever the voice of Ameri- 
can liberty has called her patriot sons. The spirit of liberty has been 
more lofty wherever the Irishman has made his home. Her poets 
have sung the sweetest melodies that ever touched the heart or melted 
on the ear. Her orators have made the eloquénce of Great Britain 
equal to the classic eloquence of Greece and Rome, and yet under the 

Tnicious influence of free trade the hum of industry has ceased, the 
ights have gone ont in her once happy homes, the exile of Erin wails 
his sad lament on every foreign shore, and— 

The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 


Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled. 


Thus freedom now so seldom wakes; 
The only throb she gives 

Is when some heart indignant breaks 
To show that still she lives. 


The apostle of confiscation of lands, Mr. Henry George, accepts the 
Mills bill as a long stride in the directién of the abolition of the cus- 
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tom-house and in favor of direct taxation as the means of destroying 
ownership of land. He says: 


As was long rgo shown by Abrabam L, Earle, one of the few real free-traders 
among the half-hearted tariff reformers who for some years have been masquer- 
ading as (ree-traders, all the revenue needed by the General Government can 
be raised, at a tithe of the cost to the people of the present system, through the 
constitutional provision empowering Co to levy direct taxes through the 
States. When the protective superstition is dispelled, when it ceases to 
Heved that a le can become rich by taxing themselves, the way. will be 
open to abolish ali indirect taxes, and to make the taxation needed for the Fed- 
eral Government fall, through the medium of the States, u land alone. The 
discussions of the coming campaign must inevitably tend inthis direction. No 
one can expose the injustice and waste of a protective tariff without at the same 
time condemning a revenue tariff and, in fact, all indirect taxation. 

And that same apostle of free trade, in his issue of April 14, says: 


The enemies Mr. Cleveland has made by his message and by his subsequent 
course ought to make us his friends in this struggle. He may not be a candi- 
date who represents our ideas, but he is a candidate who will do our work—a 
eandidate who will clear our way better than we could possibly do it, 

A candidate who will clear the way for the taxation and the virtual 
confiseation of lands as the sole source of revenue of both the State and 
National Government is not the candidate wanted in Iowa. 

Gentlemen have spoken of grievous wrongs caused by trusts in this 
country and by combinationsof capital here. How quickly gentlemen 

at wrongs in society to support their views; but those trusts, if 
they shall attempt to throttle or destroy competition in this country, 
and to enhance the prices to an unreasonable deg can be managed 
by State and by national authority, but what condition of helplessness 
will be reached if, by cheaper capital and cheaper labor under the op- 
eration of free trade, our home industries shall be broken down and de- 
stroyed and those trusts shall be organized on foreign soil to cheapen our 
production and to enhance the value of theirown! Itis much easier 
to combine in a small compact territory, under the spur of common in- 
terest, sustained by selfish laws, such as England may make, thanin the 
broader territory of the nation where our law may be made to operate 
as a restraint, The only guaranty against such a conditionis the pro- 
tective tariff which gentlemen seek to destroy. Mr, Lincoln said with 
much force: ; 

It is easier for people to make laws than for governments to make treaties, 

Competition to be beneficial must be closeathand. Where it isdis- 
tant it is not available, for then the variable element of profit to ex- 
change is uncertain and leads to burdens greater than actual cost of 
production even under a protective tariff. The whole history of our 
Government proves this, and it has had ample illustrations by many 
able gentlemen in this debate. : 

It has been shown by those who have so ably discussed the question 
that there is not a single article of production in common use that has 
not been very materially cheapened by the protection to American 
labor. This has been finely illustrated in the case of the common arti- 
cle of salt, the protective tariff on which at this time amounts to 14 
cents to every American consumer. The development of the salt in- 
dustry hasfurnished employment in several States for many thousands 
of American laborers, while the result of the growth of the salt in- 
dustry has been to reduce the price of salt to the consumer to less than 
one-half of the rate which was formerly paid. I remember in the year 
1857 of purchasing salt in the St. Louis market, where it had never 
been transported over a single mile of railroad transportation, at $2.60 
asack. A better quality of salt can now be obtained in central Iowa, 
after passing many hundred miles of railroad transportation, at one-half 
of the price then paid for it at St. Louis. 

A great deal has been said in this debate about the influence of the 
protective tariff in enhancing the price of steel rails. In 1868, before 
the operation of the protective tariff, we produced in this country only 
7,225 tons, and imported 250,090 tons of steel rails, and the price was 
then $158 per ton. By the development of the industry of home pro- 
duction under the operations of the protective tariff, the home produc- 
tion amounted in 1885 to $1,079,400, and the amount imported was 
reduced to only $14,850, and the price per ton had been reduced in the 
process to only $28.50. 

The exports of the country, exclusive of specie, for the twelve years 
ending June 30, 1885, were over and aboye the imports $1,544,014, 480, 
being a yearly average of $129,500,956 of exports over imports. 

The imports of the country, exclusive of specie, for the twelve years 
of revenue tariff ending 1860, over and above the exports, were $385,- 
763,032, being a yearly average of $32,147,336 of imports over exports. 
Of these twelve years of revenue tariff our imports exceeded our exports 
every year but one, while of the twelve years of protective tariff our ex- 
ports exceeded our imports every year but one. 

An illustration of the effect of free trade and foreign competition on 
prices may be found in the case of the auctioneer with a bankrupt 
stock. He is hailed with delight with the thoughtless and he sells to 

t rid of the surplus at any price. If he comes frequently and sells 

ow, local legitimate trade is paralyzed and bankruptcy to honest men 
ensues. When that happens and the auctioneer gets the whole market 
there is no limit to his cupidity, for he has no competition. 

The balance of tradein our favor in all these years has tended to the 
cheapening of the rate of interest and to the accumulation of capital 
here. When it shall have become as plentiful here and the rates of in- 


terest as low as in Great Britain, one of the obstacles to fair competi- 
tion will be removed, but it certainly will not be aided by a policy 
which shall put the balance of trade against us, and tend to the accu- 
mulation of capital in Europe when we shall export the raw material 
and import the manufactured, leaving all the profits of the production 
on the other side of the water. 

When the facts are so strongly in favor of the policy of protection, 
both as a means of securing labor to American producers and of secur- 
ing a reduction of cost to American consumers. It is useless to try to 
combat substantial, beneficial facts with fanciful theories. The gentle- 
men on the other side of the House are very anxious that this side 
should present some scheme of reduction of taxation as a substitute for 
the scheme on which it seems they are not agreed. Considering the 
methods of the organization of the committees of the House and the 
fact that they are a majority party and thus responsible for the poli- 
cies of the Government on this question of taxation, this requestseems 
unreasonable, but we have a right to demand that the policies which 
they laid down in their national platform and to which they pledged 
themselves before the American people should be incorporated in the 
propositions which they submit to the consideration of the House. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DockERY] and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Hupp] have called the attention of the country 
to the fact that the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] 
had intimated a desire on his part, as soon as it could be practicably 
done, to abolish the system of internal revenue. The gentlemen neg- 
lected tostate that the distinguished Senator from Georgia [ Mr. Brown] 
and many others in the South are alse pledged to the adoption of the 
same doctrine. They also fail to state that all of the early Presidents, 
to whose principles they professed devotion, were devotedly attached 
to the same doctrine. For my own part, representing in part a State 
which in 1851, being then Democratic in its politics, declared in their 
code that the people of that State would henceforth take no share in 
the profits of the sale of alcoholic liquors, and which, during its entire 
history, has been true to that doctrine, I had no hesitation to declare 
my adhesion to that doctrine, and, early in the session of the present 
Congress, I unhesitatingly declared that I believed the time had come 
in the history of the American Government for the nation to declare 
that henceforth it would take no share in the profits of the sale of al- 
coholic liquors. And I believe itshould use its power within its juris- 
diction to suppress the traffic. : 

Why did not the gentlemen in opposing that system of reduction 
which had been favored by ali the early administrations of the Govern- 
ment, which had received the sanction of every Democratic President, 
and which was indorsed in the last Democratic platform, tell us can- 
didly and frankly thatthe reasons that they opposed the change are be- 
cause they prefer the European system of taxation to those which have 
prevailed in America? Why do they not candidly tell the country 
that the reasons that they oppose the change is because they are de- 
voted adherents and defenders of that most infamous of all American 
monopolies—the monopoly of the whisky ring? Why do they not 
tell us that their reasons for opposing the change and those of this re- 
formed Administration is because it would deprive them of the patron- 
age of five thousand offices and the annual distribution of $5,000,000 
as the spoils of the Administration? Why do they not emphasize the 
statement that this, being a tax, is paid by the consumer, and thatthe 
annual levy of $118,000,000 for internal-revenue purposes, while it 
brings that sum of money, less the vast expense of collection, into the 
Treasury of the nation, fallsas a burden of $800,000,000 upon the poorer 
classes of the community, and that the six hundred millions of profit 
arising from this infamous traffic in which they seek to interest the 
whole American people as a permanent souree of revenue falls heavi- 
est, and with most crushing weight, upon the poorer classes of the 
community, without any compensating advantages, and merely be- 
cause this immense sum of money—the gains of that traflic—has been 
liberally used and is always a reliable source of income to the Demo- 
cratic organization as a means of public corruption ? 

They know very well that the tax has not decreased the consump- 
tion; that it falls upon the poor and their unhappy families as a cap- 
itation tax, and in many cases deprives the poor victims of the common 
comforts of life; that they have given this most gigantic and infamous 
monopoly, hedged in by tariff laws, and exempted from tax till the 
moment it is paid by the consumer, the exclusive privilege of debauch- 
ing the public morals and cultivating pauperism, vice, and crime, be- 
cause the saloon in American politics is the faithful ally of the Demo- 
cratic party and is ready to contribute a liberal share of the hundreds 
of millions of ill-gotten profit wrung from the humble poor and their 
unhappy families toward the corruption of the ballot-box and to gen- 
eral demoralization, and because their masters, the saloon power, 
wants to retain its unhallowed monopoly. And this they do in defi- 
ao of all Democratic precedents and against the declarations of their 
platform. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum] spoke in glowing terms 
of the condition of the world to-day as compared to the time of the 
Roman Empire. His picturewasoverdrawn. Idoubtif the condition 
of the laboring many, in many of the countries of Europe so far as the 
comforts of life is concerned, is much improved over the time of the 
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Roman Empire, when the “‘heart of the Goth was with his young bar- 
barians all at play far away on the blue imperial Danube.” I know 
so far as political influence is concerned, most of those people are under 
the deep stagnation of military depotism. I, too, have a dream of a 
grand future for the world and for Europe—‘‘ when the war drums will 
throb no longer, when the battle-flags will be furled,” and when all dis- 
putes of an international character will be settled ‘“‘by the parliament 
of man in the confederation of the world.” 

But that day will come, if ever, not by free trade, drawing American 
down to the level of European labor, but by protecting American in- 
dustry, by educating and elevating American Jabor, and thus by our 
influence bringing Europe up to the level of America. This was the 
aspiration of the great men whose opinions I have quoted, and who laid 
broad and deep on this continent the foundation of our system of gov- 
ernment. When the time shall come in Europe when the aggregated 
capital shall have ceased to monopolize all the blessings of life; when 
those governments shall cease to be great trusts, sustained by bayonets 
and military despotism, consuming the earnings of labor; when labor 
shall eat the bread it earns, then, and not till then, free trade may be 
adopted without degradation to American labor. Then the hope of the 
poet will be realized— 

And man to man the world o'er 
Will brothers be for all that, 

For my own part I have no hesitation, representing as I do mainly 
a great agricultural community, but containing within its borders many 
enterprising cities just beginning the development of the manufactur- 
ing resources of the State; believing as I do that the adoption of this 
bill would be destructive to these enterprises and to every material 
interest of the State; looking back upon the grand progress of the na- 
tion during the years of Republican power; having seen its marvelous 
growth from a nation of 30,000,000 inhabitants to one of 60,000,000, 
which have been doubled in the period of its power; having seen the 
manufacturing production of the country increased from two billions 
in 1860 to nearly seven billions in 1880; having seen the material wealth 
increase from sixteen billions to forty-two billions in the same period, 
I have no hesitation in declaring that we are not willing to try again 
an experiment that has hitherto been fatal to every American interest, 
and that has brought ruin to every door, if we may except the im- 
porters in our large cities, of whom the policy made so many million- 
aires in the period before the war. 

Mr. Chairman, we have recently passed a bill to celebrate with ap- 
propriate ceremonies the revolution 1789 in France. The revolution 
which, notwithstanding its excesses, did so much for human liberty was 
mainly brought about by the influence of our American example upon 
European affairs. France seemed to have settled down into the stag- 
nation of military despotism. 

It was an era of hope to the world when our nation escaped from the 
throes of civil war, and our ancientally re-established the rule of the re- 
public, and then adopted our policies of administration. The titled 
aristocrats have no approving word. 

A few years since a distinguished Frenchman, Bartholdi, conceived 
the thonght of the grand statue of Liberty to be placed at the entrance 
of New York Harbor, as it looks upon the sea as a typeof the grandeur 
and powerof the Republic. That conception of the Frenchman was only 
made possible by the history of the Republic in the quarter of a cent- 
ury of Republican power. The influence of genuine American princi- 
ples has not only affected the destiny of our old ally, but its inspiring 
example is entering into every part of the American territory. 

The hum of industry, formerly an unknown sound, now pervades 
every portion of the South; railroads are entering its territory, enter- 
prises are arising from the ashes of war, and blazing forges, as so elo- 
quently stated by the gentleman from Alabama some time since, are 
now seen where formerly congregated camps of invading armies, 

It is under the influence of American policies that a new South is 
arising, and we hope that new and liberal political forces will be de- 
veloped all over that territory and new and startling types of national 

-sentiment will arise that will imprint forever on the brow of the Re- 
public the imperishable sentiment, ‘‘ Union and Liberty, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable.” [Applause. ] 

During the delivery of the foregoing speech, the hour having expired, 

On motion of Mr. FORD, by unanimous consent Mr. KERR’S time 
was extended until the conclusion of his remarks. ` 

Mr. TARSNEY. Mr. i , I approach the consideration of 
the bill now before this committee with marked hesitancy and trepi- 
dation, knowing as I do that it affects the welfare of more than 60,000- 
000 of our people, and reaches in its ramifications to every part of the 
civilized world. 

The question of taxation, Mr. Chairman, has been mooted ever since 
the formation of the Constitution by the ablest minds and the greatest 
statesmen that the world ever produced; and it may be deemed pre- 
sumptuous in me to stand here and attempt to discuss this important 
question. But when I come to reflect that the 250,000 people who 
sent me here, together with the great Commonwealth which I have 
the honor in part to represent, are deeply interested in this matter 
which is under consideration, I hope that I may be pardoned when I 
venture to state some views in relation to this great question. 


To my mind this whole question, Mr. Chairman, resolves itself into 
one of taxation. I have read the Constitution of my country and I find 
in it the powers which were delegated to the Congress of the United 
States are fixed, and that those powers are clearly written upon the 
pages of that fundamental Jaw. Section 8, Ariicle I, of that instru- 
ment provides that Congress shall have power to do what? 

Power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general welfsre of the United States ; 
r = duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 

They may impose taxes, they may collect taxes upon the people for 
the purposes specified in that article of the Constitution, but for no other 
purpose. And such, as I understand it, has been the teaching, the prac- 
tice, and the training of that grand political organization of which I 
have the honor to be an humble member. 

But my Republican friends will say to me, ‘‘ You may go beyond the 
mere power, the mere purpose expressed in the Constitution of the 
United States and you may levy and assess taxes not alone for the sup- 
port and maintenance of the Government, economically administered 
as we understand it, but you may go further and assess taxes for the 
purpose of protection.’? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of the House for 
awhile to this view of the Constitution. I am frank to say to the gen- 
tlemen here who belong to the high-protection school of politics that 
I for one am prepared on the floor of this House to-day to say I do not 
believe in the doctrine of protection for protection’s sake, 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I have the New York Tribune of this 
morning in my hand, in which I find what purports to bea statement 
of a conversation or interview with the gentleman now speaking, and 
said to be revised by him, in which he opposes putting lumber and salt 
upon the free-list. z 

Mr. TARSNEY. Iam not the editor of the New York Tribune. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Iam aware of that, but wish to ask the 
gentleman if that is a correct representation of his position? 

Mr. TARSNEY. You will understand my position before I get 
through. My position will be placed before this House and before the 
country so plainly ‘‘ that he who runs may read.” 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Further than that, the gentleman pro- 
poses, it is alleged, to make an amendment to the bill touching the 
question of protection to the salt and lumber. interests. 

Mr. TARSNEY. When thetime comes, Mr. Chairman, and this bill 
is under consideration for amendments, I will take such course as my 
duty to my country and my constituents induces me to believe I ought 
to take. FA online on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Then I ask the gentleman, is he in favor 
of continuing the protection upon salt and lumber? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Will the gentleman keep still until he hears me, 
and then he will understand. 

I heard a distinguished gentleman on your side of the House—one of 
the leaders of your party—say the other day that it is impertinent to 
interrupt a gentleman without invitation. Now—— 

Mr, EZRA B., TAYLOR. A single word in explanation. I asked 
the gentleman if I might interrupt to ask a question, and he said I 
might. Now he says it is impertinent to interrupt to ask a question. | 
He gave me the permission; I sought to ask him a question, which he 
declines to answer. | 

Mr. TARSNEY. The gentleman will see that I answer the ques- 
tion. 

Now, I say to you gentlemen who believe in the doctrine of protec- 
tion, for protection’s sake, that I do not belong to that school of pol- 
ities. Is that plain enough? But Ido belong to that school of pol- 
itics which believes in the collection from the pockets of the American 
people of just so much money as is necessary and proper to econom- 
ically conduct the affairs of this Government, and not one dollar beyond. ' 
{Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

As to the method or manner of collecting that money, that is another 
thing. Twosystems have been resorted to for the purpose—one through 
the medium of the custom-house, and the other through the medium 
of theinternal-revenue laws; and while it has been said here, even by 
way of a personal reference to myself, that we are free-traders, I stand 
here to deny it and say that we arenot. Weare fair traders. Weare 
not trying to pull down the custom-houses of the country, but we are 
here to say that we propose to continue the customs systems of taxa- 
tion, but with the intention of revising the existing laws so as to bring 
the taxes down to the lowest amount of necessary revenue to provide 
for the wants of the Government, and not one cent beyond; and in so 
adjusting these laws as to place the duties highest upon the Juxuries 
of life and lowest upon life’s necessities. [Applause.] Now, then, do 
you understand me? 

Mr. Chairman, on the 19th day of this month I stood upon the floor 
of this House when another bill was under discussion, and simply by 
way of illustration, with no purpose of raising any tariff discussion 
then, referred only incidentally to the existing tariff Jaws and their in- 
equalities as one of the causes of the labor troubles which were the sub- 
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ject of discussion in the bill then under discussion. For that the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR] sought to 
take me to task; but I want to say to him that he then misunderstood 
my language on that occasion. 

I did not attempt to inflict any tariff discussion on the House? but I 
intended to use, and did use, that reference simply by way of illustra- 
tion of numbers of others of the wrongs which, in yearsfpast by, my 
Republican friends, were ingrafted upon the statute-books by you dur- 
ing the twenty-five years you had control of the administration, as one 
of the causes of the existing tronbles. This is the language I used: 


Equalize your laws. Press the fight that was opened in this House on yes- 
terday, if you please, and so frame your tariff laws that we shall not have afew 
cine Doge in this country kept up at the expense of pauperized millions of 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that language to-day. Whether this bill in 
its present form, whether the phraseology of it as presented by the 
committee suits me or does not suit me, is not a question that is before 
this Chamber to-day. When that time comes, when my vote is to be 
cast upon this bill, I shall not be found wanting to act my parton the 
floor of this House as a Representative of the people. = 

Butyou,my Republican friends,say we must protect. Protect whom? 
First, you say the laborer; second, the farmer; and third, the American 
manufacturer. Pardon me, if for a little while Icall your attention to 
the claims which you make about protecting the different classes of our 
people. I find by an examination of the tariff list, embracing more 
than forty-four hundred articles upon which there is a range of duty 
that must be paid through the custom-house, of from 30 to 100 per 
cent., that many of these duties are upon the necessaries of life. I find 
also that while you are pretending to protect the American laborer 

ou are placing him in this dilemma: The coat that he wears upon his 
back, the shirt with which he is covered, everything that he uses and 
are necessities for his wife and his children are taxed through the me- 
dium of the custom-house. I was perfectly astonished the other day 
when I listened to my distinguished and eloquent friend and colleague 
from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] to hear him announce the startling 
doctrine that it was not the consumers who pay the tax to the custom- 
house, but the importer. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let nre illustrate that position for a moment. 
I know not where the cloth that isin the coat on my back was manu- 
factured, but suppose it to have been made in England or in France. 
When it came through the custom-house in New York or in Boston the 
importer paid upon it a duty of something over 50 per cent. > 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Sixty-eight per cent. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I thank the gentleman—68 percent. Now, when 
that duty was paid and the goods were sold to the wholesale dealer in 
New York, do you suppose that the import rate of duty was not added 
to the price? The wholesaler added that to the price of the cloth in 
his store in New York when he sold it to my clothiers in East Sagi- 
naw, and they in turn sold it to me; they, as a matter of course, 
charged the duty up to me. In that case do I not pay a tax upon the 

` coat that I wear, even though it may be made of cloth of foreign man- 
ufacture ? 

Why, sir, I have here something which upon its face looks like a ref- 
utation of the position taken by my distinguished colleague [Mr. Bur- 
rows] the other day. Iholdin my hand the original invoice of some 
goods that were purchased in Frankfort-on-the-Main. They cost $46. 
The rate of duty upon them was 40 percent. They passed through the 
house of L. W. Morrison in New York, and were consigned to Heaven- 
rich Brothers & Co., of East Saginaw, Mich. Forty per cent. on $46 is 
$18.40, the amount of the duty upon those goods. 

Mr. GEAR. What were the ? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Come over here andsee the original invoice if you 


Mr. GEAR. Idonotcare to do that. Iwill take your word for it. 
What were the goods? 

Mr. TARSNEY. They were clothing goods. The original invoice 
is in German, and if you can read it you may come over and do so; I 
can not, but I have the intermediate invoice. 

Now, take that case by way of illustration. In thatevent, if I bought 
those goods I say I paid to the Government of the United States $18.40 
as a tax upon the purchase, and thatmoney went in asa part of the 
revenues required to maintain and run this Government. 

But, sir, suppose the goods were manufactured in Massachusetts or 
in Connecticut and were sold to the wholesaler in New York, and then 
again by him to my clothiers in Michigan and they in turn sold them 
to me? The New England manufacturer, ` ing all that innate 
selfishness that is common to humanity, desires to make all that he can 
out of his surroundings, and he knows that his foreign competitor can 
not reach his market without passing that tax-barrier of from 40 to 100 
per cent. in the custom-house; and therefore that manufacturer, irre- 
spective of fair and legitimate profits, and simply for the purpose of 
taking advantage of his position, raises his price 45, 50, or 55 per cent., 
and in turn the goods are sold to me and I pay his profit. In both 
cases I pay the tax. In the first case I pay my tax to the Government 
of the United States; in the other I pay it to the New England manu- 
facturer. That is the only difference. 

Now, then, whom do you protect? My Republican friends will an- 


swer: ‘‘ Labor.” How do you protect labor? The product of labor 
is protected, but islabor protected? The product can not passthrough 
the custom-house without the payment of duty; but who ever heard 
of a duty being levied in any custom-house in America upon a work- 
ingman? How many times in the last fifteen years when labor, rest- 
less under the exactions of unjust taxation and unjust laws, has pre- 
sumed, as some people might put it, to assert what it believed to be 
its rights—how many times, I say, have the workingmen been thrown 
out ofemployment, and you, caring not where they came from or where 
they might go, have looked elsewhere for people to take their places? 

You have gone to Ireland, you have gone to England, you have gone 
to Wales, you haye gone to Hungary, and to Italy, ay, to far-off China, 
and imported labor, and when that labor came to the port of New York 
or Boston on the East, or San Francisco on the West, did it pay duty? 
No; but it came upon the custom-house dock, bade good morning to 
the customs officers, and walked in, free and untrammeled, in open 
competition with the American labor that you pretended to protect but 
never did protect. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Wherein, 
then, lies your protection to American labor? Oh, but you say, ‘‘ We 
protect the American farmer.” How? Some ofmy Republican friends 
will answer, ‘* Wool.” i 

Yes. you have been pulling wool over the eyesof the American farmer 
for a good many years, attempting to make him believe that you were 
protecting him under your so-called protective policy. Butlet me call 
your attention to this fact, my Republican friends, that whatever pro- 
tection the American farmer had upon his wool you struck down by 
one fell blow by the act of the 3d day of March, 1883. You reduced 
the duty upon the farmer’s wool which you are now pretending to pro- 
tect, and when he rises and says: ‘‘I am not protected under this sys- 
tem; I want toinguire into this thing and see who didit,” I can answer 
and say to him, “Shake not thy gory locks at me; thou canst not say 
I did it.” Neither did the Democratic side of this House at that time 
do it, for by the yea-and-nay vote which is indelibly recorded upon 
the Journal of this House I find the names of some gentlemen who 
are now clamoring loudly about protecting the American farmer’s wool, 
but who then voted to reduce the duty upon it. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

I contend, then, that you do not protect the farmer; but that, on 
the other hand, upon everything the farmer purchases, the plow, the 
hoe, the griddle, and the skillet, upon everything that he uses, you 
require him to pay tribute, and tribute to whom? If Irememberthe 
figures rightly now as I pass hastily along there were, according to the 
last census, only 44,019 institutions and corporations in the United 
States that were protected—not individuals, but institutions; that is 
the whole number that were protected under the tariff laws; yet to-day 
over POON of people are paying tribute to this small manufactur- 
ing class. 

Let us see, then. You do not protect labor; you do not protect the 
farmer; but you do protect the people that I have indicated, the peo- 
ple who own the mills and the factories, and you require the balance 
of us to pay tribute to them. Now, what do we want? We want 
simply to equalize the laws of taxation. Our policy is not destruc- 
tion; our policy is reduction. I believe, sir, I have the honor to be 
the only gentleman upon the floor of this House who assisted, even in 
an humble degree, in making the platform upon which the first Dem- 
ocratic President in twenty-four years was elected. I had the honor 
of representing the commonwealth of Michigan in that memorable 
convention which nominated Grover Cleveland. Many comments have 
been made about that platform and about its meaning, and ‘‘ we” 
have been spoken of as free-traders. I answer, we are not free-traders. 
In that platform we said what we meant, and we meant what we said. 
Does this look like free trade? I read from that platform: 

That platform says: 

But in varies ay rwaries in taxes it is not proposed to injure any domestic in- 
dustries, but rather to promote their healthy growth. From the foundation of 
this Government taxes collected at the custom-house have been the chief source 
of Federal revenue. Such they must continue to be. Moreover many indus- 
tries have come to rely upon legislation for successful continuance, so that an: 
change of law must be at every step regardful of the labor and capital whi 
is involved. The progress of reform must be sable in the execution to this 
plain dictation of justice—all taxation should be limited to the uirements 
of economical government, The necessary reduction can and must be effected 
without depriving American labor of the ability to compete successfully with 
foreign labor, and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be ample to 
cover any increased cost of production which may exist in consequence of the 
higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. 

Then the platform adds this significant language, which leaves no 
room for the internal-revenue system: 

Sufficient reyenue to pay all the expenses of the Federal Government eco- 
nomically administered, including pensions, interest and principal of the publio 
debt, can be got under our present system of taxation from custom-house taxes 
on fewer imported articles, bearing heaviest on articles of luxury and bearing 
lightest on articles of necessity. 

Now, sir, what does that mean? Does it mean free trade? Not at 
all, But we recognized at that time, and foretold to the country by 
that platform and in that declaration of principles, that the system of 
taxation made, not by us but by you, which had been ingrafted upon 
our statute-books, and which was then and is to-day absorbing from the 
pockets of the American people in the form of taxes nearly or quite a 
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million of dollars a day, halfa million in excess of the actual needs of 
Government—by that platform we said to the American people, ‘‘We 
propose to revise this system of taxation, but not to destroy; we pro- 
pose to reduce the taxes levied upon you, and to collect them in the 
same manner, if you please, but tocollect no more than is required to 
properly conduct the Government.” 

Mr. BAYNE. Does that mean that the internal taxes are to be re- 


duced at all? 

Mr. TARSNEY. I have not the ph of the platform with me 
which refers to internal taxes, but I will tell you what it meant. It 
meant this and only this: When you peo to the Democratie party 
the question whether we shall have per whisky or cheaper shirts 
we say to you we prefer cheaper shirts and dearer whisky. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. BAYNE. How about tobacco? 

Mr. TARSNEY, Iwill come to that. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no room for misconstruetion. The 
statement is fairly made to the country. 
There is one question I want to call your attention to again. We 


are speaking here of that great class of our citizens designated the agri- 
cultural class. If this beneficent thing you call protection is a good 
thing for the farmer, will somebody at some time answer me on this 
floor and tell me why the value of farms in this country in 1850—I have 
them here—the per cent.of gain in the value from 1850 to 1860 was 100 
cent.; the increase in value from 1860 to 1870 was 41 per cent.; 
m 1870 to 1880, under your beneficent policy of protecting the Ameri- 
can farmer, while you are hugging him all to pieces because you love 
his vote, was only 9 per cent. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. O'DONNELL. Will my colleague permit me? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. DONNELL. Do you maintain this tariff injures the agricult- 
ural interests? Now, you are aware in the State of Michigan, a State 
which you and Iin part represent here, the value of farms increased from 
1880 to 1884 $81,000,000. This must be so because I find it in the De- 
troit Free Press, a good Democratic paper you will admit, and the per- 
sonal property on those farms ine in the same four years in value 
$19,000,000, making a total of $98,000,000 of increase in the value of 
farms and personal property in the four years, Did that come from 
the depression of the tariff. x 

Mr. TARSNEY. It came in spite of the tariff. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr, O'DONNELL. I know it came in some way, and I am glad to 
know the gentleman appreciates it. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 
ae TARSNEY. No man will go farther than I will in paying trib- 
ute to that great commonwealth of Michigan, from which you come 
and in which I was born. Its natural resources, its productive soil, 
the industrious aptitude and intelligence of its people have developed 
a wealth which has increased and is constantly increasing largely. 

When, however, I speak of percentages, I take the tables from the 
census during three decades, I have given to you the average through- 
out the entire country, and yet under your system of protection, as I 
have already stated, the last decade, from 1870 to 1880, showed only 
an increase of 9 per cent. 

Mr. O'DONNELL. Will my colleague permit me to call his atten- 
tion to another fact during the same period ? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. O'DONNELL. In the same period the aggregate wealth of the 
State was $1,800, 000,000, and now it is a little over two billions. That 
is a million a week of increase during that period of time. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Iam glad of it, and I hope it will continue to in- 
crease a million a week for the next decade. I want, however, to have 
a week set apart for myself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DONNELL. I noticed that by the tenor of your remarks. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Will my colleague permit me to say—— 

Mr. O'DONNELL. Certainly. 

Mr. TARSNEY. That I never yet knew of a community that got 
rich by being taxed to death. [Langhter.] It may be there is some 
hidden wisdom, some method by which this result can be brought 
abont, but I declare I can not understand how the common good of the 
whole country can be enhanced by levying taxes on it in excess of 

timate needs. 

r. DONNELL. Permit me to call your attention to another 
matter. The increase of wages in the State of Michigan in manufact- 
uring industries in the same time I have spoken of—four years—was 
80 per cent. 

Mr. TARSNEY. What is that? 

Mr. O'DONNELL. I have stated that the increase in wages in the 
manufacturing industries in Michigan for the same period was 80 per 
cent 


Mr. TARSNEY. Ah! 
Mr. O'DONNELL. Allow me. 
Mr. TARSNEY. Wages paid increased in volume, but the per diem 
ae BT was not increased, but was lowered within that time. 
. O'DONNELL. If you will allow me for one moment. I have 


lived in Michigan for a little while. I reside in the county which has 
the honor of giving birth to my colleague. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I will yield to a question, but not toa h. 
~ Mr. DONNELL. It is not often I make a speech, and I wish to 
set the matter right in reference to Michigan. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I have been always right on that subject. 

Mr. O}DONNELL, I doubt that. Will you permit me to finish my 
brief remarks ? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Ican not yield further; you will have all you want 
when I get through. 

Now, ge te us we bon this affects the farmers from our stand- 
point, e all know in this great and growing country the aggregate 
wealth is increasing and increasing rapidly. £ me 
f p O'DONNELL. And yet all this time the ‘‘robber tarif” was 
in force. ; 

Mr. TARSNEY. We want to so fix and shape the tariff laws of this 
country that its wealth will increase with still greater rapidity. How? 
We all know that we raise more wheat than we can eat, more corn than 
we can consume, more oats and other products of the farm than we 
need, and when we have satisfied the American appetite we must find 
a market for our surplus products somewhere else or else allow them 
to rot. Itis but afew years ago that the United States supplied Great 
Britain with nearly all their breadstnfis. 

Itis not so to-day. Why? Remember now that the price we get for 
our surplus products abroad regulates in every instance the price we 
receive at home. Liverpool and London regulate the price of wheat in 
New York, Chicago, and Minneapolis. ‘Now, then, how are we going 
to better this condition of things? I answer: Find a market. Again 
I as YRI do we not sell our surplus products there as we did for- 
merly 

Remember that nations are very much like individuals, and in fact 
they are but combinations of individuals, after all. ‘‘If you won’t 
trade with me I won’t trade with you.” 

Mr. O'DONNELL. Now let me ask you a question. 

Mr. TARSNEY. No, not now. And theresultis because of ourre- 
strictive and in many instances prohibitory rates of duties on commod- 
ities coming from France, Germany, England, and elsewhere. These 
nations have turned their attention in other directions. They have 
gone to Russia and Egypt, ay, with their long lines of railroad they 
have penetrated the very jungles of India and builded up in that re- 
gion one of the greatest wheat-producing countries in the world. 

Mr. DONNELL. Now,I want to show the gentleman that Mich- 
igan is doing just the same thing. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I can not yield. 

Mr. O'DONNELL, Iwill give you a part of my time. 

Mr. TARSNEY. When did you get any time? [Laughter. | 

Mr. O'DONNELL, I will get time, if I have to move to strike ont 
the last word. I want to say to my colleague that we are trying in 
Michigan to make that demand for our products every timeright there, 
Now we have succeeded to a considerable extent, as I shall demon- 
strate. In 1880 there were employed 77,535 persons in various branches 
of manufacturing industry. In 1884, just four years after, there were 
employed 128,907—— 

Mr. TARSNEY. What has that got todo with the sellingof wheat? 

Mr. O'DONNELL. Simply that we are establishing a market for it 
right at home. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Well, now I decline to yield for the gentleman’s 

ent any further. 

Mr. O'DONNELL. But I want to show the gentleman that these 
are consumers of wheat, these additions to our population. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Well, suppose they are. You do not want to eat 
over a bushel of wheat a day, do you? 

Mr. DONNELL. No; but some of these people may want to buy 
some of the clothes that you were speaking ofa littlewhileago. [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. T. NEY. I hope my colleague will permit meto proceed. I 
yielded for a question and not for such an interruption as this 

Mr. O°7DONNELL. But this isa Michigan question. The increase 
in four years of persons employed in manufacturing industries was 
57,372. 

Mr. TARSNEY. LIhope the gentleman will not interrupt me fur- 
ther. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] I ask the 
Chair to request the gentleman from Michigan to take his seat. I have 
the floor, and I shail attempt to hold it. 

Mr. DONNELL. Well, Ihave got this part of the floor, and I am 
trying to hold it, but you will not let me. | Laughter. ] 

Mr. TARSNEY. Ihave got on to your “pitching,” as the base-ball 
men say. 

Mr. REED. Butyou have not got the ball. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Now you say we are going to have a home market 
in Michigan. 

Mr. O’DONNELL. Yes, that is just what we are doing. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Well, my answer is, as I said before, that we pro- 
duce more of the products of the American farms than it is possible for 
the American markets to consume, That being the case, we must have 
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a market elsewhere for the 
farms will go tornin. Tell me [turning to Mr. O’DoNNELL] how if you 
please, when you do get the floor, will the farmers in Mi where 
47 per cent. of the farms haye a blanket upon them in the shape of a 
mortgage, how they can pay off those mortgages, which, to the farmer, 
is a cloud by day and by night, unless he can sell somewhere the prod- 
ucts of the farm? 

Mr. DONNELL. Well, I wanted to show my colleague. Will 
he now allow me? 

Mr. TARSNEY. No, I can not yield for an interruption. 

Mr. DONNELL. Letmestate,then, that while the farmsof a 
igan have 20 per cent. upon them, English farms are mortgaged to the 
Sey of 58 per cent. of their value. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I'repeat—— 

Mr, O'DONNELL. I will yield my timeto my colleague, [Laugh- 
ter on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. TARSNEY. The gentleman from Michigan treats this great 
and momentous problem that is before the House to-day, which I am 
discussing in a most serious manner, as something simply to be jeered 
and sneered at; but let me say to him to go back to the State of Michi- 
gan among the agricultural districts from which he comes, and conduct 
himself there as he has conducted himself upon the floor of the House 
to-day, and I venture to assert to him that he will never get back. 

Mr. O’DONNELL. I did that and my constituents increased my 
majority in the last election from 1,200 to 5,000, whereas yours de- 
creased from abont 2,000 to about 500. [Laughter and applause on 
the Republican side. ] 

Mr. TARSNEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I repeat that our farmers can 
not pay their mortgages, they can not thrive and prosper unless they 
can find a market for their products. And wherearetheynow? Why 
to-day, under your restrictive, and in many instances prohibitory rates, 
you could not even get an American hog into the German Empire, even 
with a passport from the Secretary of State. Why? We would not 
deal with them, and they turned around with their laws of retaliation. 

Now, then, what shall wedo? Let us deal with the world not upon 
free but upon fair terms. The time was in our history under what 
these gentlemen are pleased to term a free-trade era when 77 per cent. 
of the exports of this country was the product of the farm, and when 
78 per cent. was shipped in American bottoms, in ships built in Amer- 
ica, of American materials by American workmen, and manned by 
American masters aud American seamen. To-day the order is re- 
versed and we carry less than 12 per cent. of the exports of this country. 

Go with me to-day, if you please, to the city of New York and stand 
on the heights of Brooklyn bridge and look down the bay, and amidst 
the thousands of masts that you will see not one in a hundred will you 
see floating the Stars and Stripes. 

Your system has driven our commerce from the seas. I want to see 
the day when our shipping interest will be revived, and when we can 
go to er of any civilized nation and see our flag floating from the 
mast-h of American vessels, built by American workmen. I want 
to see those vessels go ont from our ports to the ports of the world and 
bring back from them in exchange for our products the products of 
those foreign countries which we need and can not produce. 

I want to sell them our corn; I want to sell them our wheat; I want 
to sell them the products of our farms; and I want to bring back in 
exchange, upon fair reciprocal terms, the ucts of those countries. 
Give us that and then there will be an incentive to American ship- 
building that does not exist to-day. Give us that and then there will 
be some reason for rejuvenating the American navy. There has just 
been started over in Philadelphia to-day an effort to form an American 
navy to protect our merchant marine, which now exists only in the 
imagination of individuals. When that time comes then prosperity 
will come to the farmer, and not until then. 

Labor has never been protected and the agriculturist has been robbed. 
The only class, so far as I can see, that has been seria ge nen 
of the system is the few that own the mills. Noemployé in the mills 
is protected. 

hold in my hand a table showing the prices of the products of the 
American farmer from 1852 to 1861. Then the abnormal period dur- 
ing the civil war is omitted. The table begins again in 1867 and runs 
down to 1880. There are the prices of the products of the American 
farm. During the first period the prices averaged higher than the 
prices ever did under your high protective policy during the second 
period. These tables I shall print. 

In addition to that, I remember that from after the close of the war 
until the 1st of January, 1879, the money that the farmer received for 
the product of his farm was not a100-cent dollar, but that he was paid 
by a Treasury note and the circulation of national-bank notes, which 
at that time was much lower than the rating price of gold. 

I hold in my hand a table showing the highest and lowest prices of 
gold in the period stated here, and which indicates the real prices which 
the farmer received for his product. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYNE. You have a statement there of the different prices for 


lus products of the farmer or else the | American farm products before and since the war. Have you coupled 


with that a statement of the prices of manufactured products also? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Not in that table. 

Mr. BAYNE. _ Isit not a fact that manufactured products are sell- 
ing for 33 per cent. of what they were before the war? 

Mr. TARSNEY. They might sell a good deal cheaper if the tariff 
tates were reduced. à 

Mr. BAYNE. But your statement will show that agricultural prod- 
ucts have fallen probably from 40 to 50 per cent., while a statement 
of the prices of manufactured products would show that they have 
fallen from 60 to 75 per cent. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I will deal with that when I reach it. I listened 
to my distinguished and eloquent colleague from Michigan [Mr. BUR- 
ROWS] when he was comparing the prices of Bessemer-steel rails. The 
gentleman happened to forget there was a time once, and I remember 
it well, when steel rails were purchased for $128 a ton. I know of one 
such transaction, at least, and perhaps had something to do with it. 
But at that time there was a royalty on steel rails. A man named 
Bessemer had a patent. That patent has expired, and that has much 
to do with the reduction of the price of steel rails. 

Now, how shall the reduction of the tariff be broughtabout? I say 
go about this reduction coolly, go about it calmly, go about it unself- 
ishly, go about it as business men sitting down to figure out a busi- 
ness proposition, and follow out the tenets of our platform of 1884. 
Let us deal with these industries in this country that have been built 
up even upon a false basis with a sparing hand. Give them a sliding 
scale. Let them adjust their business to the changed order of things. 
And always keep in view the fact that the laws of taxation must be 
revised and that the rates must be reduced until we can say we are 
collecting taxes only for the support of an economically administered 
Government, and whatever protection you get let the thing you call 

rotection come as the incident but not the object of your legislation. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I simply want to 
say a word or two to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. TARSNEY], 
now that he has closed, because I did not want to interrupt him while 
he was on the floor. He stated that a large number of the members 
of this House, with Senators and distinguished officials, had gone to- 
day from Washington to Philadelphia to see the inauguration, as I hope 
it will prove to be, of the new Navy—to be present at the launch of 
the cruiser and the dynamite vessel from the ship-yard of the Messrs. 
Cramp & Sons, of Philadelphia, on the Delaware River. I am ex- 
tremely sorry that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. TARSNEY ] him- 
self is not present there to-day; but I presume he could not leave on 
account of his desire to make his tariffspeech. If the gentleman had 
gone on that trip he would haye seen employed in that ship-yard over 
two thousand men, skilled mechanics, skilléd laborers, and laborers un- 
skilled, all at work and all drawing large wages, wages sufficient to 
support them and their families, men who are eflicient and happy in 
the occupation which they follow. 

Now, sir, if this bill, which I call a free-trade bill, passes in the form 
in which it comes from the Ways and Means Committee it will break 
up that industry. I call it a free-trade bill: It may not have been in 
the mind of the gentleman from Michigan, when he framed a part of 
the plank in the national Democratic platform, that he was framing 
or helping to frame a free-trade platform, but certainly his President 
in the annual message has framed a free-trade platform and has spoken 
out in the clearest language of the Democracy for free trade and against 
protection. 

I say, sir, that if the gentleman could have been present in Phila- 
delphia to-day he would have seen those thousands of men working 
who, if this bill passes, which strikes down the tariff upon many arti- 
cles which enter into the building of ships, would be brought down to 
idleness in many of the departments of that industry, And if per- 
chance that excursion which has gone over to-day to see the launch of 
those vessels shall be taken by the committee in charge, as I hope it 
will be, farther down the Delaware River, they will see the ship-yards 
of Roach & Co. at Chester; they will see on the other side of the river, 
within the limits of the district of the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. HIRES], another ship-yard where ship-building is going on and 
where h of men are employed. 

But even, sir, if the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. TARSNEY] were 
a member of that excursion he probably would not be convinced, for I 
do not suppose he can be convinced that the passage of the Mills tariff 
bill, so called, would stop the work in those great hives of industry, 
and that the thousands of men and women who are now profitably em- 
ployed in the various manufacturing establishments within the limits 
of the city of Philadelphia and other cities, where they are obtaining 
remunerative wages, would be deprived of their employment and of 
the means of living. 

Mr. Chairman, let me state a fact for the information of the mem- 
bers present, for many of them may not know it, as men naturally look 
principally to their own localities; I want to state to this committee 
that within the city of Philadelphia, with its population of a million 
of people, 200,000 and over are engaged in manufacturing eetablish- 
ments, making a good living for themselves and their families. 
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Mr. McKINLEY. And buying the products of the farmers at good 

rices. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. And, as my friend from Ohio sug- 
gests, buying the products of the farmers at good prices. In that city 
there are turned out every day—and you may count every day of the 
three hundred and sixty-five in the year—more thana million dollars’ 


worth of products from manufacturing establishments. The product 
of those establishments is indeed amazing, the aggregate being nearly 
$400,000,000 a year. Let meadd, sir, that within my recollection the 
population of that city has grown from less than 200,000 to be, as I am 
sure will be shown by the census that we are going to take in a year 
or two, over 1,000,000. 

And what does this progress arise from? It arises from the enterprise 
of the men who have capital and who have invested it in the 12,000 
manufacturing establishments that exist to-day in the city of Phila- 
delphia. And, sir, let me add another fact: Although the city has in- 
creased so rapidly in population, yet the working people of that city, 
by their industry, their economy, their thrift, and the good wages which 
they receive in those manufacturing establishments, are enabled to live 
comfortably, and every one of them in a house of his own. 

There are one hundred and seventy thousand dwelling-houses in the 
city of Philadelphia! Think of it! One hundred and seventy thou- 
sand dwelling-houses! More than the entire number of dwellings in 
the city of New York and the city of Brooklyn together, and they have 
been built mainly from the earnings of the men who are employed in 
those manufacturing establishments. And yet, sir, my friend from 
Michigan [Mr. TARSNEY], and others who favor the free-trade ideas» 
of the Mills bill, do say that protection to American industry has not 
operated for the benefit of the individual man. I say that the farmer, 
the laborer, the merchant, every one, has been benefited by the pro- 
tective system, which is the system proposed and advocated by the 
Republican party of this great country, and itis that question which 
is going to decide in November next that the masses of the people of 
this country will indorse protection to American industry and elect for 
us & Republican President, who will carry out that idea, not only in his 
messages, but by his influence and his power, wherever he may go. 
[Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to extend my remarks even thus far, 
but it seemed to me that I might very properly rise here and say that 
I regretted that my friend from Michigan [Mr. TARSNEY] was not 
present with other members of this House on the Delaware River to- 
day—that he had not availed himself of this opportunity to goand see 
for himself that great city which has been built up by the capital in- 
vested in her manufacturing establishments. If that gentleman and 
others like him could only be taken through the length and breadth 
of that city, they would come back here with their minds changed on 
this great question, and would be convinced that while free trade de- 
stroys, protection builds up not only the cities but the country, and 
advances the interests of all ourcitizens. [Applause on the Republican 
side. ] 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman permit a 
question ? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RUSSELL, óf Massachusetts. At thecommencement of the gen- 
tleman’s remarks I understood him to say thatif the Mills bill was 
passed it would result in closing the great ship-yard to which he re- 
ferred in such eloquent words—the great iron-ship building yard of the 
Messrs. Cramp & Sons, now engaged in the construction of cruisers 
for the Navy. Iunderstood the gentleman clearly to say that the pas- 
sage of the Mills bill would result in the closing of that ship-yard and 
throwing two or three thousand men out of employment. Did he not 
say that? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Isaid that. I will explain. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of. Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman may have a little more time to explain how the passage of 
thé Mills bill would result in closing those ship-yards which are now 
engaged solely upon the construction of the vessels for the United 
States Government, and which, as I understand, would be closed to-day 
if they did not have those orders from the Government, there being no 
ship-building for merchants to occupy them. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The gentleman misunderstood me, 
or I, perhaps, did not make myself very clear upon that point. Of 
course it is temporary employment that is given to those ship-yards by 
these Government contracts, and those gentlemen obtained those con- 
tracts because their bid was the lowest and the best, and becausé it is 
acknowledged all over the country that the work of Philadelphia ship- 
builders is the best work that is done in the line of building iron ships 
inthiscountry. That employment, I say, is temporary, but those ship- 
builders have the building of merchant ships also, and now I say that 
if you adopt the policy of the free-trade bill which is under discussion 
here, and if you adopt the policy announced by the chairman of the 
Committee on American Marine and Shipping to let ships in free, you 
will destroy one branch of that great American industry. 

I do not know how the Secretary of the Navy feels upon this subject, 
whether he comes right up to the point which the President has reached 


or not, but I do know that if you followed out the policy announced 
by the President even these very contracts could have been given to 
English ship-builders and those vessels might have been constructed 
upon the Clyde, and the American mechanics who are now engaged upon 
them would thus have been deprived of the wages which they now re- 
ceive for that work. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I wish to ask the gentleman if 
Monde is any provision in the Mills bill which proposes to admit ships 


Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. No, sir; I do not say that, but I 
said that there was a bill reported and pending for that purpose. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Oh, a bill pending! We are 
talking of the bill now before the House. 

Mr. McMILLIN. My friend from Pennsylvania speaks of what 
would be the result of the passage of what he denominates the Mills 
free-trade bill. Does the gentleman regard the tariff schedule fixed 
at the beginning of the war in the Morrill tariff bill as a free-trade 
schedule ? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. No, sir. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will not the rate of duty be as high, on the aver- 
age, under the bill that is proposed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Mrs] as under that Morrill schedule ? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania, As a general thing, no. The gen- 
tleman well knows that the bill made by Mr. MORRILL—I was in this 
House and helped to make it—was made under entirely different cir- 
cumstances from those now existing. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. My friend says that he helped to make that bill 
and that it was not a free-trade bill. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then, in view of the fact that that bill carried a 
rate of duty no higher than that which is proposed in the Mills bill, 
how comes it that the gentleman pronounces the Mills bill a free-trade 
bi and at the same time asserts that the other was nota free-trade 

ill? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the Morrill tariff 
bill was made at a time when, as the gentleman from Tennessee knows, 
wo were in entirely different circumstances from those that exist to- 

y. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. Yes; the difference is this: Then we had an im- 
mense war on our hands, which was an excuse for high taxation, while 
now we have no war and no excuse for such taxation, 

Mr. O’ NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Butnowwe have no one but Dem- 
ocratic free-traders demanding any change of the existing tariff rates. 
No one has come here demanding any such change, while those who 
have come here in the interest of protection have not been heard by 
the Committee on Ways and Means or otherwise. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I wish to ask my friend another question. I 
wish to ask him whether he agrees that we have an excess of revenue 


to-day. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. We have. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does the gentleman oppose tax reduction ? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I propose the repeal of the excise 
laws to a great extent. 

Mr. McMILLIN. My friend will bear witness that the total repeal 
of the internal-revenue system will leave us with a deficiency of $60,- 
000,000. Now, upon what does he propose to impose that tax ? 

Mr, O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Now, I propose we should collect 
by a tariff for protection sufficient money to carry on the Government 
and to protect American industries. That is what I propose. I pro- 
pose nothing else. 

I say here again, I am speaking to the point of ship-building. I have 
a pile of correspondence from men who furnish supplies for such estab- 
lishments as the Cramps, begging us not to pass the Mills tariff bill be- 
cause it strikes down the tariff and the duty on certain articles which 
enter into the building of ships. They say to pass that bill would be 
destructive to their interests, That is the opinion of men who are en- 

in this business and understand what are their needs. 

Mr. BAYNE. As I understood the proposition of my colleague, it 
was this, that the Mills tariff bill, as it is called, conjoined with the 
bill reported from the Committee on Ship-Building, intended to allow 
the introduction of free ships into this country. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I did not hear the gentleman say ‘‘conjointly.”’ 

Mr. BAYNE. That to carry out the policy of free ships and also to 
carry out the provisions embraced in the Mills tariff bill would result 
in the discharge of the workmen in the ship-building yards of Phila- 
delphia and thus put a stop to that great industry. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I wish tostate most explicitly that 
if the policy proposed to be enacted by the Mills bill in conjunction 
with the other bill in reference to ship-building were to be carried out, 
while it would result in benefiting those interested in manufactures 
in Great Britain, it would be most disastrous to the interests of the 
American mechanic. 

Mr. BYNUM. I did not understand the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania to make any allusions in his preceding remarks to the bill for 
admitting free ships. 
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Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Oh, yes, I did, specifically, 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman state how the Mills tariff bill 
would destroy the industry engaged in the construction of ships by the 
cheapening of materials which enter into their construction? Why 
would that be the case if the duties were reduced on the materials of 
ship-building? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. It would upon all the materials 
which enter into the construction of ships. 

Mr. BYNUM. ‘Then the gentleman holds to the doctrine that the 
result of allowing the materials which enter into ship-building to come 
in at a cheaper rate would be of no benefit to the ship-building inter- 
est in this country; that it would not benefit that interest to have 
cheaper materials? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Oh yes; the ship-building interest 
would be benefited if they were to build ships upon the gentleman’s 
theory of giving cheaper wages. In my judgment, and I say it with 
great respect to the gentleman, the Mills tariff bill, together with the 
provisions of the bill reported from the Committee on the Ship-Build- 
ing Interest, would destroy to a great extent the building of Ameri- 
can ships and send them—the ships now being built at the Cramps’ 
yard in Philadelphia under contract for the Government, as well as all 
other ships being built in America—to the Clyde, to be constructed by 
British workmen. 

Mr. BYNUM. One other question. 

Mr, O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. BYNUM. There is another question on another branch which 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania. He spoke of 
the home market furnished to the agricultural interests by those en- 
gaged in manufactures. Now, is it not a fact that in Pennsylvania, 
which is a great farming as well as a great manufacturing State, that 
that State of Pennsylvania produces a surplus of agricultural products? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. It produces a great deal, but I 
doubt if it produces a surplus of agricultural products. 

Mr. BYNUM. Does not the agricultural interest of the State of 
Pennsylvania to-day produce a surplus of agricultural products? 

Mr. BAYNE. I do not believe Pennsylvania does produce a surplus 
of agricultural products, 

Mr. BYNUM. The gentleman will find that it does. 

Mr. BAYNE. According to what authority ? 

Mr. BYNUM. The census of 1880, 

Mr. BAYNE. Ihave notthe figures before me, but I undertake to say 
that the State of Pennsylvania does not produce a surplus of agricult- 
ural products. 

Mr. BYNUM. If the gentleman will consult the authority he will 
find that it does. 

Mr. BAYNE. The gentleman can not point me to any such au- 
thority. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. ‘The rich counties, like Lancaster 
and Chester, adjoining the city of Philadelphia, sell at good prices the 

roducts that they raise to those engaged in the manufacturing interest 
i the city of Philadelphia, but I doubt very much whether the State 
of Pennsylvania, with all its great agricultural products, does supply 
more than is needed for the manufacturing industries in that State. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Isit not true that the State of Pennsylvania con- 
sumes more agricultural products in the manufacturing districts than 
are consumed in the non-manufacturing districts? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir; beyond all doub 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is wheat higher in the State of Pennsyly 
in Kentucky? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylyania. AsIhavesaid wages are higher—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. Supply is regulated by the price in Europe, and 
when that price falls one-half of one cent a bushel in Europe it falls 
from Maine to California at the same rate, one-half of one cent per 
bushel. That proposition can not be gainsaid. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania, Of course the agricultural products 
of the great West, or the surplus of those products, are shipped to Eu- 
rope, and the price of those products depends upon the price which is 
fixed in Europe, and they will have to depend upon that price when they 
are in the ports‘of the eastern seaboard for transportation abroad. 

_ Iwill only add this much, though not bearing directly upon this 
question: that because of some of the provisions of the interstate com- 

merce bill, to-day the shipments abroad are not as great as they were 

formerly. That is one of the results of the passage of that bill. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. May I ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Is it not true that not only are the agricultural 
products of Pennsylvania worth more than they are worth in agricult- 
ural States, but is it not also true that farms are worth more per acre, 
and farm labor commands better wages? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Certainly. The price of farms is 
great in Pennsylvania, far greater than in many of the agricultural 
States of the Union farther from the seaboard, Lands in agricultural 
portions of the State of Pennsylvania, where farming land is cultivated 
to avery high degree, and toa considerable extent by machinery, bring 
very large prices per acre. In fact, to those who live in the far distant 


than 


agricultural States of the country the price is amazing; and all that 
prosperity in the price of land is broughtabout in that great State with 
its five and a half millions of people because they haye had protection 
to American industries, and the American laborer has been protected 
in his workshop or on his farm, and in all branches of industry where 
he chooses to employ his labor in productive energies of any kind. 


Mr. BYNUM. May I ask the gentleman another question? Do I 
understand the gentleman to hold that protection increases wages, in- 
creases the number of manufactories, and increases prosperity ? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BYNUM. Then why do not you raise it higher if it, accom- 
plishes that? Would not the same logic hold good that it would ex- 
tend prosperity further? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not favor what 
is called the review of the tariff to-day. I want to review the tariff 
and revise it when we have a Republican President and a Republican 
House of Representatives. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr, CATCHINGS. We would have to wait too long for that. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Iwant to have it done in a House 
of its friends, not in a House of its enemies. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side. ] 

Mr. FORD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman says he wishes the tariff to be revised 
in the House of its friends ? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FORD. Do you not think it would be just about as well to call 
upon Bob Ingersoll to revise the New Testament as to expect the Re- 
publican party to revise the tariff? [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. FUNSTON. Your party never revised it. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. This is not tariff revision b; t 
in here by a majority of the Committee on Ways and Means, but a 
tariff reduction and tariff destruction. 

Mr. O'NEALL, of Indiana. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, Certainly. I can not refuse to 
yield to my namesake. 

Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana. Ifa high tariff makes high wages, how 
is it that in New York the laboring people receive from 10 to 50 or 
100 per cent. higher wages than in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. That is easily answered. It is be- 
cause we have a difference in the cost of living in New York as com- 
pared with Philadelphia. Living in New York is much higher than 
in Pennsylvania. I will give you that asa satisfactory answer. 

Mr. O NEALL, of Indiana. ‘Then, that being the case, and New 
York being compelled to pay a higher price for the labor engaged in 
manufacturing industries there, why is it that the cheap labor of Phil- 
adelphia does not break down the higher-priced labor of New York? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The cheap labor, as the gentleman 
calls it, in contradistinction to the price of labor in New York and 
Philadelphia, is satisfied with the wages it gets there, and there are 
certain conditions which make it satisfactory. The laborer in Phila- 
delphia gets that for his toil which satisfies him; he gets a good living 
find his family get a good living. In New York City the expense of 
living is much greater, rents are higher, and the people do not live in 
houses as they livein Philadelphia. The laboring man in Philadelphia 
owns his own house, while in New York you will find family after 
family occupying the same house, or living together in these large ten- 
ement houses. The Philadelphia laborer owns his own house, and be- 
cause he owns it he is satisfied with a lower rate of wages. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentlemen allow a question just here? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. I move that gentlemen be permitted to extend their 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. McMILLIN. We will extend them right here. 

I want to ask the gentleman a question, growing out of the line of 
argument he has been pursuing, for he seems now to have shifted his 
ground and holds that it is not the tariff but the cost of living which 
makes high wages. Is that his position? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. No, sir. The tariff which pro- 
tects all American industries protects the laboring man aswell. It 
brings an equivalent in wages. But the laboring man is willing to 
spend his toil there by the week or the,day or the year, because he has 
his own home and a comfortable living. 

But this Mills tariff bill, if you pass it, if such an event should or 
could ever occur—it could not occur in this presetit House of Repre- 
sentatives in its present shape, for it can never pass this House—but 
should it by any misfortune become the law of this country, and we 
had to live under the Mills tariff bill, many of yon would come back, 
even at the next session of Congress, distressed because you had op- 
pressed the laboring man and reduced his wages and consigned him to 
a state of poverty far beyond that which he has been heretofore com- 
pelled to bear. The laboring people of this country are bettering their 
condition every day. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Let me ask the gentleman another question. 
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The gentleman from Michigan spoke of the revision of the tariff by the 
Republican party as being somewhat like a revision of the Scriptures 
by Bob Ingersoll. Is it not true that there has been no revision of the 
tariff since the Republican party came into existence in this country 
except by the Republican party itself; and is it not absolutely true also 
that the Democratic Houses that have been here year after year have 
never succeeded in revising it, and have never even succeeded in carry- 
ing their own party in revising it? X 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. You never succeeded in lowering 
it. You have always raised it. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. With the help of the Democratic party we could 
lower anything in the world. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. You will never raise it again. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
MILLIKEN] gives the correct history of tariff legislation. 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman yield to me again? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. = 

Mr. BYNUM. Did not your own commission recommend a reduc- 
tion of from 20 to 25 per cent. in 1883? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. But the men who had the inter- 
ests of real protection at heart did not carry out that recommendation. 

Mr. BYNUM. My question was, did not your commission recom- 
mend a reduction of 20 to 25 per cent.? Will the gentleman answer 
that question? 

Mr, O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Iwish I had time—I suppose time 
would be given me—— 

Several MEMBERS. We will give you time, 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I wish [had time to go over alittle 
of the history of the attempts of the Democratic party in the way of 
tariff legislation. 

Mr. BYNUM. Did not your commission recommend a reduction of 
tariff, and did you not, under the pretense of reducing it, increase it? 
Is not the tariff higher now than it was before ? 

Mr. BAYNE. We did not carry out the recommendation of the com- 
mission because we found on investigation it was not a proper thing 
to do. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. It did not meet the views of many 
who were in this House and who were protectionists—myself for one. 

I do not propose to go over the history of tariff legislation. I was a 
member of the House when the Wood tariff bill was introduced; when 
the people of this country were tortured by the speeches of the free- 
traders and the followers of Fernando Wood, who is now dead and gone, 
That was a bill which never should have been permitted to come before 
the House, and which could have been prevented from coming up if men 
had stood firmly at their post of duty. Cireumstances only brought 
that bill before the House; and it was soon defeated. 

So with the “Morrison bill. The business of the country is always 
in danger when there is an attempt made by the Democratic party to 
revive the tariff. So to-day. Iam one of those who would hasten the 
general debate upon this billand would hasten action upon it, so that 
the country might see that there were men upon the floor of the House 
of Representatives who were willing to stand by our greatinterests as 
patriotic men, so as to destroy at once any hope of the Mills tariff bill 
ever becoming a law, or even being passed as itis now before us by the 
House of Representatives of the Fiftieth Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not expected to have been on the floor so long. 
But this all-around, off-hand discussion has been very pleasing to me, 
and the interruptions have not annoyed me. [Laughter.] I had some 
idea of making extemporaneous remarks upon the general principles 
of the tariff some time during the discussion of the bill, not entering 
into details, To discuss thedetails extemporaneously would be danger- 
ous. To do that a carefully-written speech, and we have had a num- 
ber of such speeches, much to the enlightenment of the committee, is 
the most judicious way to present the subject, for there is danger of 
errors in the statement of details in tariff legislation unless you have 
them before you in well considered and prepared written form. 

But I might as well say what perhaps gave me the notion of saying 
something to-day; I rose simply to say a word for Philadelphia in- 
dustries in reply to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. TarsNEy]. 
What I am about to state shows the interest felt there in this great 
topic. Yesterday morning I received a letter from a young lady 
[laughter] who is about to graduate at the Normal school in Phila- 
delphia [continued laughter], in which she said she had been desig- 
nated as one of those who at the commencement were to speak on the 
question of protection to American industries. So you can see that 
this question finds entrance into the schools and households of Phila- 
delphia. Thereupon I sat down and wrote something for her; gave 
her a few points, and that put me in the notion of making, notaspeech, 
but what I have said to-day. 

Hence I have said what I have said. Ihave been glad to answer the 
questions of gentlemen as they have been propounded, and I have been 

to answer them fairly and squarely and properly whenIcould. But 

fore I take my seat I want to again emphasize the fact that I am a 
protectionist of protectionists. I am a protectionist all over. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Did the young lady ask for your protection? 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Well, as is my habit, I politely 
answered her letter, because one of the things I have been brought up 
to do is to acknowledge the receipt of any letter which comes to me 
from any one. 

Mr. BYNUM. I wish to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
whether he indorses the extract which I am about to read from General 
Grant’s message: 

Those articles of manufacture which we produce a constituent of, but do not 

roduce the whole, that part which we do not produce should be entered free 


P 
also. I will instance fine wools, dyes, ete. These articlos must be imported to 
form a part of the manufacture of the higher grades of woolen goods, 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have my own 
views of what a tariff should be. [Laughter.] General Grant, dear 
man, had his, and he always spoke his sentimentsina manly way. He 
was a man who, when you approached him, either in person or by let- 
ter, always had an answer for you; you always knew where he stood. 
[Laughter.] Now, that brings me back to this point. Some of these 
gentlemen in their interrogatories have spoken about the free-list. I 
recollect the day when upon this floor I protested against the extension 
of the free-list, which in my opinion was already too far extended. I 
looked at the figures a short time ago, and I found that the aggregate 
exemptions from duty fell very little short of theaggregate of the duties 
collected upon imports. For my part, I would be very careful about 
extending the free-list. I would extend it only where it was absolutely 
necessary. Iwascalled to account on my side of the House by gentle- 
men for the expression of my views on that subject. I must say that 
I thought at times that the extension of the free-list was made to serve 
personal interests; I thought that many aline was putinto that list which 
bore directly upon certain interests, perhaps here present. ‘The ques- 
tion of the free-list is very important to the doctrine of protection, and, 
as Ihave said, I would extend that list only where it was absolutely 
necessary to aid the manufacturing interests of the country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe I have gotthrough. Ihave been ready 
to answer questions as well as I could. ‘The committee has listened to 
me with patience, and I thank the gentlemen who are present for their 
courtesy. I did not expect to protract my remarks so far as I have 
done, but I do not wish to make any apology, because speech is free in 
this Hall, and whenever a man can get the floor he has the right to take 
advantage of it until he becomes a bore to those sitting around him. 
[Laughter.] If he only knows when to stop, I think he does well. 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BYNUM. Do you indorse this extract which I now read from 
President Arthur’s message? 

Without entering into minute detail, which, under present cireumstances, is 
quite unnecessary, I recommend an enlargement of the free-list so as to include 
within it the numerous articles which yield inconsiderable revenue, s simplifi- 
cation of the complex and inconsistent schedule of duties upon certain manu- 
factures, particularly those of cotton, iron, and steel, and asubstantial reduction 
of Se- aea upon those articles, and upon sugar, molasses, silk, wool, and 
woo 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Ido not suppose there is any one 
present to-day who had a greater admiration for President Arthur than 
Thad. His administration of this Government was the administration 
of a patriot, and it was conducted under very trying circumstances; 
but, sir, President Arthur, from his surroundings, never was on the 
same platform, as a protectionist, with the Pennsylvania Republican 
protectionists. His surroundings were different and his recommenda- 
tions orf these subjects did not meet the approval of the Republican 
protectionists—at least the Republican protectionists of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BAYNE. Or of other States, either. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Orof other States. The views of 
President Arthur on this subject were not adhered to by the Republican 
Representatives generally. That is the answer that I make to the 
gentleman’s question, and I have made that answer at other times and 
in other places heretofore. With all the goodnessof President Arthur, 
with all the advantages which the country derived from his adminis- 
tration of the Presidency, it must be said that upon the question of pro- 
tection he did not stand upon the same platform with protectionists 
brought up and educated as I have been, and as those who come here 
to represent the State of Pennsylvania generally have been. Has the 
gentleman any other quotations from distinguished individuals about 
which he would like to ask me? I should be glad to hear them if he 
has. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYNUM. The gentleman voted for President Grant and for 
President Arthur, did he not? 

Mr, O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir; I did, and Ido not know, 
but I think I would have been one of the 306 who voted to renominate 
President Grant, such was my admiration of him. 

Mr. BYNUM. Yon voted for him and you wonld have renominated 
him after he had delivered this message which you say if carried out 
would destroy American industry ? 

Mr. NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I would have taken him under 
any circumstances as President of the United States. [Laughter. ] 
He “sas not afraid aud the country knew it. He filled the Presidential 
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chair as a man and as a patriot, and when he spoke he spoke what he 
believed; he never concealed his thoughts. A man who conceals his 
thonghts too much, Mr. Chairman, does not come up to my measure 
ofa man. I do not mean thata man should say this and that to every- 
body at all times and in all places, but this absolute secretiveness, 
which is sometimes seen, never suited my idea of manhood. Ilike the 
man who is frank, who does not conceal, who speaks his mind upon 
per occasions. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYNE. From your last remark I infer that you would ad- 
mire the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL], who said 
frankly here the other day that he wanted to buy the products of labor 
in the cheapest markets of the world, and also to buy labor itself at the 
cheapest price. > 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Well, Mr. Chairman, I did not hear 
Mr. HEMPHILL’S speech, but I can easily see how it impressed itself 
upon my colleague [Mr. Bayne], [Laughter.] And, Mr. Chairman, 
this brings to my mind some statistics which Isaw a few days ago show- 
ing the relative cost of living in England and in Massachusetts. The 
statement must have been written by a Massachusetts man—an intelli- 
gent Massachusetts man. [Laughter.] Massachusetts men generally 
are intelligent; they generally know what they are talking about. I 
read this statement with pleasure. I think I have itin my room now; 
I wish I had it here. It was a comparison of the cost of living in the 
two countries with reference to the labor question. In the English 
towns which it mentioned the wages of labor amounted to $7 or $7.50 per 
week. In the Massachusetts towns the wages amounted to about $10 
per week. Now, the cost of living to the laborer in the English towns 
mentioned was within 25 or 26 or 30 cents of his week’s earnings. That 
was all that he had left from his wages to give to his family for any 
little provision in the way of luxuries; whereas in Massachusetts the 
cost of the laborer’s living was about $8 a week; so that every week he 
had an excess of $2 above the cost of his living to give to his family 
for other little matters that they might require. The American work- 
ingman had $2 a week to spare, while the Englishman had not more 
than 30 cents aweek. Mr. Chairman, that illustrates the difference of 
living for the workingman under the system of protection to American 
industry and the system of free trade as carried ont in England, 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. If I do not interrupt the gentle- 
man, I wish to say to him that the high wages paid to labor in the 
State of Massachusetts are paid in industries which are not protected, 
but which are largely taxed by the tariff. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. But do not they get the benefits of the protective 
system all the same? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. The highly protected industries 
do not pay high wages. The most highly protected industries there 
pay as low wages as are paid in Lancashire—I mean the great cotton 
industries of Massachusetts and of Rhode Island. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, that can not be. 
[Laughter.] Ido not say the gentleman makes a misstatement, but 
it can not be. I take the figures to which I have referred, made by a 
Massachusetts man, to be true. They are gathered from statistics, and 
I believe them to be correct. I know in my own heart and soul that 
the American workingman anywhere, in any line of manufacture, in 
any line of industry, in any kind of work in this country, is better 
off at tae end of the week than the foreign workingman. Iknow that 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL} knows it, and 
gentlemen on the other side of the House know it. They can not shut 
their eyes to the fact. They want to build up an argument for free 
trade by appealing to the laboring man of this country as to how he is 
“ oppressed ’’ and telling him that the Mills bill will relieve him. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Thegentleman must know from 
his own knowledge of manufactures that not one industry in ten in a 
great hive of diversified industries like Massachusetts can be reached 
by the hand of protection. They are paralyzed by tax, not protected. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. This is the first time I have ever 
heard it announced that the workingman in Massachusetts is an un- 
happy man, or that his family is an unhappy family. [Laughter.] 
The workingmen of Massachusetts have advantages which the work- 
ingmen in many other parts of the country do not have. They have 
an established school system; they are well educated; they toil for cer- 
tain hours of the day, and then they gohome and are happy in their 
households, and they are happy in their occupations also because the 
State is a Republican State and favors protection, [Applause on the 
Republican side and laughter. ] 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Are the laboring men of Massachusetts paralyzed 
by*the amount of money which they deposit in the savings-banks in 
that Commonwealth ? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I was not speaking of the labor- 
ing men, but of the general industries of the State. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, It is then the manufacturefs who are paralyzed. 
I understood from speeches of gentleman on the other side the other 
day while the manufacturers were swimming in wealth the laboring 
men were gaining nothing by protection. Iam told now by the gen- 


tleman from Massachusetts that it is the manufactures, or protected 
industries, as he calls them, that are paralyzed. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, The listof the bankruptcy courts 
for the last ten years in reference to the woolen manufacturers of Mas- 
sachusetts will show how many of them are being lyzed, 

Mr. MILLIKEN. My friend does not look paralyzed. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I am not in that business. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. We will take the paralysis off 
wherever it exists when we get to the tariff bill and have the oppor- 
tunity to amend it. 

I wish to say this in behalf of the workingmen of Massachusetts, I 
have only had the opportunity of seeing them for a few days when 
passing through that State. But, sir, there is a system of frugality, 
of economy practiced in the State of Massachusetts which produces in 
respect to the laboring men in that State a most favorable condition of 
affairs. They have thereby been enabled with their good wages to ac- 
cumulate in the savyings-banks large sams of money. They have be- 
come accustomed to it, and it has reacted upon all other interests in 
that State. Itisa good system, and just so soon as it is learned and 
practiced in other States its beneficent results no doubt will be pre- 
cisely similar. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Surely it is not possible the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is attempting to argue the theory on the other side, that 
the people in free-trade countries are more happy than in protected 
countries. [Laughter. ] e 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. No, I can not look on it in any 
other light than the travelers who go to Europe and pass through Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland and see the misery of the people there. I 
can not think that such men are superior to the American laboring 
men and the American mechanic, who receive high wages and are en- 
abled to put away in the savings-banks such large sums of money as 
we know they now have there on deposit. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 


tion? = 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Why, I got up to reply to some- 
thing you stated in your speech, and it would be most ungracious on 
my part not to give you a chance to getin now. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. TARSNEY. Is it not true that the territory to which you re- 
fer, of Ireland, was stolen from the people? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Oh, yes, I know something about 
that, something about the history of that part of Great Britain, for, 
sir, my own ancestor came from a part of that country. I am not 
speaking in reference to the point to which the gentleman has re- 
ferred. Iam speaking now of the difference of the laboring men in 
England and the laboring men in this country. I took for my illus- 
tration what I have given you from this little pamphlet, showing the 
condition of the laboring men in the State of Massachusetts, and the 
fact of the savings which they are accumulating in the banks there. I 
am through. 

Mr. WHITING, of Massachusetts. I wish to say to my colleague 
from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL] and to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that I live in a city where there is a great number of manu- 
factures—woolen, cotton, paper, steel, and iron—and its statistics show 
the wages there are from 65 to 75 per cent. higher than they are in 
Great Britain; the cost of living is no higher, and that the only thing 
which is higher is rent. I wish to say further that the working people 
of that city are more than one-half of them depositors in the savings 
banks as the effect of the protected industries in which they are en- 
gaged. And what is true of that city is true, I believe, of every other 
city in Massachusetts. I believe, too, if the Mills tariff bill be passed 
the effect will be to reduce the wages of those laboring men, and that 
our people could not save and would not be in the condition of pros- 
perity they are to-day. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. In looking over my papers I find I 
have the little pamphlet to which I have referred. I want to have it 
printed with my remarks. It fully sustains the remarks which I have 
made-on the subject to which it refers. I commend it especially to 
my friend from Massachusetts | Mr. RUSSELL]. It certainly comes from 
Massachusetts. I never knew a Massachusetts man who did not get 
up and defend another Massachusetts man, and I present this little 
pamphlet as the product of Massachusetts. 

It is as follows: 


WAGES, PRICES, AND COST OF LIVING UNDER PROTECTION, 


Wages and living in Lancashire and Massachusetts. 
To the Editor of Bradstreet’s: 


Sır: I send you the following by way of helping to solve the much-disoussed 
question as to the comparative wages and cost of living of the wage-earning 
classes in the United States and Europe, but particularly in Great Britain, In 
the following com n as to wages and cost of living in England and Mas- 
sachusetts a family of two adults and three children in each country is supposed 
to consume the same ne samp of the same articles; that is, to be placed on 
equality as to scale of living, clothing, and sundries not being inclu in either 
case. h family is su to consist of a four-loom cottoh-weaver, with 
wife and three children, two of the Jatter working in the mill. In neither case 
is the wife supposed to work. The English weaver is a Lancashire operative, 
working fifty-six hours per week, and his two working children are -timers. 
The Massachusetts weaver works sixty hours per week, and his two working 
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children are employed 
cashire operatives are u 


wages of the Lan- 
Albert D, 


wages of the children being their average weekly wages for the entire year— 
that is, one fifty-second of their total yearly wages. 

The Massachusetts weaver earns per week.........-.+:::0.00+ . 5.64 

Two children in weave-room, average per week $2. 4.66 


Total income per week of the family. 
The Lancashire weaver earns per week.... 


Two children in weave-room, -timers, each per week, 84 cents... S 
Total income per week of the family....essssessssssesssesssn EARE NSAV 6.96 
Excess of weekly income in Massachusetts ..........ccsssesessees serens pat Re 3.34 


Each family is supposed to consume the following, the same being the weekly 
subsistence of an English operative’s ily of the size under consideration, 
presented in the Salle ae of Manchester, by D. Chadwick, of the British Associ- 
ati revised by Dr. Watts, and quoted by me Levi, in Work and Play (Lon- 
don, 1887), page 129. The English prices are based upon rates current in Lan- 
eashire from the report of Consul Shaw, before alluded to, December, 1881, and 
from other official sources. The Massachusetts prices are average rates current 
in said State, January 1, 1882: 


Prices and quantities consumed per week. 


Bread, 8 four-pound loaves.. so sx 
+26 27 
„%5 .80 
.36 .40 
40 „84 
.42 .42 
.12 .12 
-18 -16 
.12} -15 
-24 -80 
-08 -20 
-30 .35 
.12 -16 
-10 10 
36 625 
12 .10 

1.20 1.50 
6.73} 7-99} 


That is to say, it would cost the family in Lancashire to live, not including 
sundries and clothing, $6.73}; while the family in Massachusetts, consuming 
the same things and ithe same quantities, would expend $7.99; extra expense 
in Massachusetts per week, $1.26. I have previously shown the excess of weekly 
income in Massachusetts to be $3.34, and, therefore, deducting therefrom the 
extra expense of living, there remains a net excess of income per week in favor 
of Massachusetts of $2.08, 

Out of the total Pony income the Lancashire family would have for sundries 
and clothing (after providing for the items of expenditure contained in the fore- 

oing table) the sum of 22} cents, while the Massachusetts family would have 

for the same purpose $2.30}. 

It should be remembered that the items of subsistence quoted are those actu- 
ally consumed by a Lancashire family of the size named ; and in the comparison 
the Massachusetts family issupposed to consume precisely the same articles and 
quantities, no allowance being made for any change in the style of living. 

It will be seen that the wages of the children vary more than those of the 
adults, and that this variation, being in favor of Massachusetts, isan important 
element in producing the excess of weekly income shown in that State. The 
wages of the children should, however, be included in the earnings of each 
family, as these wages are the saving factors of the income product both here 
and in Lancashire, it pain nearly impossible to support a family containing 
more than three members in either locality from the earnings in this industry 
of the father only. Should the wife work in the mill, and her earnings enter 
into the comparison, the relative position of the families as to excess of income 
would not be materially changed, as the wages of adult females in the two 
countries do not vary more than those of adult males. 

I also present a comparison between the condition of a Blackburn cotton spin- 
ner and that of a Massachusetts cotton spinner, prepared in the same manner 
and on the same basis as that taken for the weavers. 


The Massachusetts mule-spinner earns per Week.......006 -sss0s000 
Two children, frame-tenders, each average per week, $1.85 .... 


see $10.09 


Total income per week of the family..... 


Excess of weekly income in Massachusetts, $4.07; net excess after deducting 
$1. 26, the extra weekly expenditure of the family in Massachusetts, $2.81. The 
family of the Blackburn spinner would have for sundries and clothing, after 
providing for the items specified in previous table, $2.98}, while the Massachu- 
setts family would have for the same purpose $5.79}. I believe this statement 
to be as fair and as just as it is possible to make it. 


Respectfully, 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Boston, March 15, 1882. 


There is not one American in twenty who is not clad from head to foot, out 
and out, with American products—his coat, hat, boots, linen, and flannels, His 
view „his knife, his pencil, his gloves; and his jewelry are also American prod- 
ucts. 

HOW FARMERS HAVE BEEN HELPED BY PROTECTION. 

In an interesting letter published in the New York Herald in 1882, respectin 
the stock-raising of the country, the author introduced for comparison the fol- 
lowing prices of farm produce and stock as found in a paper published in the 


righan of the State of New York in 1816 and the prices of the same at the pres 
en! e: 


Products. 1816, 
Wheat was then from. $1.42 
Oats... ole z .60 
Eggs, per dozen .... .05 .15 
Barley, per bushel, -25 .80 
Butter, per pound.. .05 to .12 -40 
Ch .03 to 06 .13 
16.CO0 to 20.00} $20.00 to 100.00 
25.00 to 45.00] 100.00 to 250, 00 
3.00 to 5.00 10.00 to 20.00 
Ww, per to: 2.00 to 4.00 7.00 to 16.00 
Carriage horses, per span 150.00 to 200.00 | 500.00 to 1,200.00 
Sheep, per head .......... .50 to -75 1.50 to 2.50 
Farm labor, per month... 3.00 to 800] 1200to 25.00 


Articles. 1816. 1882. 


Cost of steel, per pound 
Sawplate, per pound.... 
Nails, per pound....... 
Broadcloth, per yard... 
Wool blankets, per pair 
Cotton cloth, per yard. 

ico, per Š 
Salt, per bushel.. 


g 


sasssken 


.2 


RaesSsees 


- 


ss 
SS 
ith 
&2L2s 
Ssss 
ARI, 


That is to say, the average increase in the price of farm produce during the 
last sixty-six Sem has been from 300 to 400 per cent., while the average decrease 
of the price of manufactured oons during the same period has been from 20 to 
90 per cent. All of which is due to the introduction of diversified industries en- 
gaged in manufactures and fostered by a protective tariff.—Boston Journal, 

Now, I want to say, in reference to some ideas which seem to pre- 
vail in the House, that it can be proven in Pennsylvania, and the city 
especially which I in part have the honor to represent, the protection 
city of Philadelphia, and the State is, as you all well know, a protec- 
tion State, so much so, indeed, that there is scarcely a bit of difference 
of opinion orsentiment between Democrats and Republicans represent- 
ing Pennsylvania upon tariff questions, that no man in any one of our 
districts could live in political life if he was not a protectionist. You 
may take any one of our Democratic districts in Pennsylvania, and no 
man occupying a seat here to-day, if the direct issue of free trade and 
protection was presented there prior to the election, could be elected 
to the House of Representatives from that State. 

Mr. BYNUM. Was not Mr. Scorr elected upon the reyenue-re- 
form ticket? He advocated revenue reform. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. No, sir; he was elected on accountof 
Republican differences in his district, and my colleague from the ad- 
joining district can tell you more about that than I can. 

Mr. BAYNE. I want to say this, in reference to Mr. Scorr and 
this tariffissue,that the Democratic party, in my opinion, never squarely 
raised this issue until it was raised by President Cleveland himself. 

Mr. BYNUM. Now, let me say —— 

Mr. BAYNE. One moment—just wait a moment. We have time 
enough here. President Cleveland had the manliness and the courage 
to raise that issue squarely and fairly for the first time in the history 
of the Democratic party since 1861; and I think it is due to the people 
of this country that they should pass upon that issue before we revise 
the tariff. I say this, Mr. i , because the Democratic party 
never before was understood to be, as a party, favorable to any such 
revision of the tariff as is proposed in this Mills bill. That is to say, 
while the large number of the party have been so understood, it has 
been questioned before and well known that there were many Demo- 
crats all through the States of the country who were opposed to any 
such revision; and it was by the free use of the party lash, as I under- 
stand it, that the great bulk of the er pE was whipped in, 
and only a very small minority now left who not sup’ the bill, 

Mr. BYNUM. Does not the gentleman from Pennsylvania know 
that in all the Republican party platforms which have been disseminated 
throughout the country in former campaigns revenue reform was a - 
party cry? A 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Yes; but revision not by a Demo- 
cratic majority in the House of Representatives. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

I want to say a word in reference to the election of my colleague, Mr. 
Scorr. There were differences in that district inside of the Republican 
party, not upon this issue, but personal differences in some of the coun- 
ties; and Mr. Scorr was elected and re-elected, and I say it in no dis- 

ment of him, for he is a most intelligent gentleman, a man of 
experience in business ma and fit intellectually and other- 
wise to 


a member of Congress; but he could not be elected in that 
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district upon this issue. He could be nominated by the Democratic 
party; but mark my words he will not accept that nomination. If he 
did he could not be elected in the new district in which he would have 
to run upon the issue of free trade. 

Mr. BYNUM. We confess that we can not keep up with your gerry- 
mandering. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. We do not gerrymander. 
sylvania is free from that charge. 

Mr. KERR. Iam surprised to hear such a suggestion as that from 
a gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BYNUM. Let me say to the gentleman that Indiana, under a 
Democratic administration, has a fairer apportionment than it ever had 
before. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I want to proceed 
now for a little while longer. I have just got in the humor forit. I 
know it will give me a great deal of trouble to-night to revise all of 
these notes. Aman had much bettersit down and write out his speech 
upon the tariff question, and most other questions, than to have to 
wade through hundreds of pages of the excellent phonographic reports 
given to us by our reporters. But still as I have gone this far I want 
to add a few remarks to what I have already made. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. GEAR. I hope the gentleman’s time will be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the gentleman’s time 
will be extended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Iwillremark herethatitisa pretty 
warm day to be engaged in this sort of conflict in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. [Laughter.] But I want to give attention to the subject 
of protection in Pennsylvania, as it is looked upon there by both par- 
ties, Democratic and Republican. The protectionists of Pennsylvania 
represent the people of the whole State. I said a few moments ago, 
making the broad assertion that can not be contradicted, that no sit- 
ting member of this House could be elected upon the platform of free 
trade in that State. There were times when the Democratic party in 
our State thought they could change the current of popular sentiment, 
a good many years ago, perhaps before many of us were in mature life. 

One Mr. Glancey Jones, one of the leaders of the Democratic party 
of Pennsylvania, nominated for Congress by the Democratic party in 
Berks County, which usually gave a majority there of about 8,000 for 
the Democratic party when they did not stop their counting, but any- 
how about 8,000—Glancey Jonesran upon the free-trade platform. The 
Whigs did not make a nomination, but a Democratic protectionist by 
the name of Schwartz, a dear old German, ran on the protection ticket 
and was triumphantly elected. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Jones had been chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, too. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir; Glancey Jones had been 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of a former Congress, 
and yet, notwithstanding that he ran in Berk’s County, a thorough 
Democratic district, with the standing which his chairmanship of the 
Ways and Means Committee gave him, as a Democrat he was beaten, 
absolutely beaten by a protectionist. He was defeated by quite a large 
majority, and Schwartz, the German protectionist, was elected. And 
I say it will be so in every instance with any man in Pennsylvania, 
running in any district, who rans upon the doctrines enunciated by 
President Cleveland in his message to Congress at the beginning of 
this session. That is the condition there to-day in all parts of the 
State. 

Thesentiment prevails all over theState, and will prevail. You know 
of the immense majority of 80,000 that we can give upon our Presi- 
dential ticket at a Presidential election. Our majority is an immense 
one, and it is a majority really of the people of Pennsylvania who feel 
that Republican administrations are for the benefit of the country and 
that Democratic administrations are not so. 

I have said it privately, and I will say it here where we are talking 
face to face; I have said it on the stump and have said it otherwise— 
what a pity it is when the Government comes under the control of 
Democratic organizations anywhere, in Congress, in our Legislatures, 
in the Presidential office. When that comes about we never have prog- 
ress; we go back. The Democratic party lives in its old rats of by- 

ne days. - The Republican party is the only party of progress, and has 

n the only party of progress. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Did we not build 12,000 miles of railroad in the 
past year? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The railroads which have been 
built in this country were stimulated by the existence of the Repub- 
lican party in power. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iwill state to my friend from Pennsylvania that 
but for the lands squandered upon the Pacific roads we would not have 
lost the 190,000,000 of acres of land with which they were subsidized. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Iam not speaking of that. Ihave 
studied that matter and thought over it satisfactorily enough. You 
can not help a man making money. If moneyis his god he will make 
it wherever he goes and at every opportunity he has. 

I do not know how the millionaire feels. I should think he feels 


Penn- 


very good and pleasant; free from care, or perhaps he is no freer of care 
than those of us who are not classed among that setof men. YetIdo 
not despise that man. He deserves some sympathy. He puts his cap- 
ital into enterprises and takes his chances of loss or gain. Your rail- 
roads are built, your steam-ships are built, all manner of business en- 
terprises are entered into, and the people at large are gainers by itand 
will continue to be gainers by it. 

If we resume again, as I believe we can, a Republican administra- 
tion of the Government, and have a Republican House of Representa 
tives, as well as a Republican Senate, we will have an era of progress, 
I say this in all kindness as between man and man. The Democratic 
man to me is just as kindly and fair as the Republican man. But I 
say to them, ‘‘ You do not seem to get out of the old ruts; you livein 
the past and not in the future; you attempt by legislation to throttle 
everything that is progressive; and worse than all you try to make the 
people believein your speeches when you tell them that Republicanism 
is destructive to the progress of the country and the interests of the 
masses of the people,” 

But I believe those masses are intelligent, and they know just what 
we are doing here. They look to us, they watch us more than wemay 
think they do. They see what is going on; and I feel sure when 
the contest comes a few months hence the intelligence and patriotism 
of the country will change the existing order of things here and in the 
White House. 

I do not say this from an individual point of view. You gentlemen 
are pleasant, agreeable companions; I have found you to be so. But 
I want a Republican majority in the House of Representatives and a 
Republican President of the United States, with a Republican Senate, 
and we will then reform and revise the tariff and will make it so that 
it will be progressive; and I know the country will be glad and be 
prosperous under its benign influences. [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, obtained the floor. 

Mr. WEBER. May I ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Me- 
MILLIN] a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Certainly. , 

Mr. WEBER. I ask the gentleman from Tennessee whether he dis- 
approves of the building of the Pacific Railroads? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will state to the gentleman that in due time all 
of the progress which has been accomplished would have been accom- 
plished without the sacrifice of the land given to those railroads. I dis- 
approve of that squandering of the public land. It was a crime when 
it was done and a disgrace when it was ended. 

Mr. WEBER. Does the gentleman repudiate the doctrines of his 
party in 1864? And does he repudiate the doctrines of the leader of 
his party, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means in the 
last Congress, who was himself repudiated by the people of his district 
for attempting to force down the throats of our people the same policy 
the foundation of which is in this Mills bill? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I deny the wisdom of a policy that put our vast 
public domain out of the reach of laborers and individual settlers and 
put it into the hands of monopolies. So far as the distinguished gen- 
tleman to whom I suppose the gentleman from New York refers is con- 
cerned, he is so bold and honest that no one who knows him would 
question his high standing. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I rise to a question of order. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL] yielded the floor 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RE] was recognized, 
and all this is out of order. 

Mr. GEAR. Will the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ican not. I had not observed that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL] had been recognized when I 
made my statement. , 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield a few mo- 
ments to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORD]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, Iwas somewhatstruck by theclaim made 
by my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL], for whom I have the 
highest respect, in calling forth and bringing to view the alleged pros- 
perity of Philadelphia as showing the favorable results of the high-tariff 
policy under which this country has labored for the last twenty-five 
years. To me, sir, the city of Philadelphia is an illustration on the 
other side. To me the condition of that city to-day is the best argu- 
ment that can be made to show the baleful and pernicious effects of the 
very high tariff which now exists. Some ninety days ago I was in Phila- 
delphia, passed through its streets, and remained there for some time. 

From Philadelphia I went on to the city of New York, and the con- 
trast was most striking. Here are two cities within 90 miles of each 
other, the one, New York, rapidly becoming the~greatest commercial 
center in the world, the other, Philadelphia, which the gentlemanspoke 
of as a city of a million inhabitants, but, if he will pardon me for saying 
it, what he calls the city of Philadelphia is not a city at all; itis noth- 
ing but a big, overgrown country village. [Laughter.] Philadelphia, 
from its natural situation and resources, might have grappled with the 
immense trade which has now gone to New York and the two cities 
might have been seen traveling along with each other hand in hand, 
equal competitors for that great commerce. 
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What is the reason that Philadelphia has failed in the race? Sir, it | business industry, and they heap up in theaggregate more capital than 


is because Philadelphia and the business men of that place have been 
fed upon the public pap and have been brought up to believe that the 
rest of the country should be taxed io support them. It is because 
they have not depended, as the citizens and business men of New York 
have depended, upon their own enterprise, their own thrift, their own 
frugality for the bettering of their condition. The people of the city 
of Philadelphia have not obeyed that injunction of the Bible which 
says, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread.” If the 
people of Philadelphia had earned their own livingin the old-fashioned 
way, it is my judgment that they would now be in a very different and 
very much better position. 

Mr. NUTTING. I think the gentleman is entitled to the credit of 
being the first to discover the fact that the people of Philadelphia have 
not been industrious from the foundation of the city until now. 

Mr. FORD. I did not say that, sir, but I will submit the question 
to any fair-minded and unprejudiced man. Let him go to that city of 
Philadelphia and look it all over, and then go from there to the city of 
New York, and let him say if he does not find that the contrast is some- 
thing tremendous. Why, sir, it reminds me of a story I read the other 
day of two old friends who met after a long separation, and one said to 
theother, ‘‘ Why, Tom, wherehave youbeen?’’ His friend replied, ‘I 
have been very sick, and the doctor has advised me to go to some quiet 
place, where I can lead a quiet and secluded life.” ‘* What have you 

one about it?” asked his friend. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the sick man, *‘I 
have gone into business in Philadelphia.” [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The gentleman must have made a 
very short visit in Philadelphia, and he must have had his eyes closed or 
he must have been under some remarkable influence which caused him 
not to want to see, because the contrast between the two cities is indeed 
very great, but it is entirely in favor of Philadelphia. [Laughter.] 
The city of New York is largely made up of foreign population. The 
importers, the capital of Great Britain is there, and hence there is a free- 
trade feeling in New York City which has been manifested heretofore 
by its representatives upon this floor, but, I am glad to say, not now. 

I want to say to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForD] that the 
investments and the mannfactures of Philadelphia amount to many 
more millions of dollars than like investments in New York, and New 
York concedes that. New York is a great seaport. It invites the 
foreign element and that element is there. New York is for free ships. 
It is the foreign element and the foreign influence in New York that 
makes against protection. The gentleman compares New York and 
Philadelphia. ‘Why, sir, I spoke of Philadelphia as a city of homes; I 
spoke of its comforts for the people who live there. Did the gentle- 
man travel over the 800 miles of its paved streets or the 400 miles of 
its street railways, and did he look into thousands and thousands of 
houses in which the poorer people of Philadelphia dwell ? 

You do not see many large houses in Philadelphia occupied by mill- 
ionaires; you do not see much lavish or extravagant expenditure there, 
compared with New York, which I admit. 

Mr. FORD. I spoke of the entire commerce of the city. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, if the gentlemen 
will say how much time they want for this discussion I will try to ac- 
commodate them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I want only two minttes more. 
You know I gave you a good deal of time. [Laughter.] Mr. Chair- 
man, I only want to say this in defense of the city of Philadelphia: 
If the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORD] had remained there long 
enough, or if I had come across him there (as I hope I may at some 
future day), I would have shown him what the greatness of Philadel- 
phia is. [aogier] 

The city of Philadelphia is great in everything that enters into the 
comfort of man; great in everything that enters into moderate living 
without luxury; great in everything that is domestic; great in every- 
thing that pertains to the comfort, and the intelligence, and the prog- 
ress, and the welfare of her native and her Americanized population. 
I use these words ‘‘native’’ and ‘‘foreign’’ as descriptive, but it is 
well known that New York is in large measure a foreign city. It is 
influenced largely by foreign capital. It is the influence of foreign 
capital that makes the only street that gentlemen who visit that city, 
as my friend from Michigan probably did, generally the only one they 
gointo—Broadway. My friend does see a great crowd in New York 

ing to make their way, but he will find upon close inspection 
that one out of every two men that he sees is a foreigner or surrounded 
by foreign influences. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, I say with great pleasure that there are now 
Representatives in this Hall from the city of New York who are in fa- 
vor of the protective system. Formerly it used to be the rule that the 
delegation from New York City was almost entirely in the interest of 
freetrade. Butnow, let me say to the gentleman from Michigan again, 
that if he wants a comfortable life combined with the pursuits of legit- 
imate business let him come to Philadelphia. [Laughter.] No man 
can be idle in Philadelphia. There are noidlers there. Everybody is 
oceupied in making a living for himself and his family. ‘The people 
of Philadelphia lead a life of domestic happiness and alsoa life of great 


the American-born a pase of the city of New York do. 

Mr. LAIRD. Tell them about John Wanamaker. [Langhter.] 

Mr. NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Yes, John Wanamaker. I am 
glad you have mentioned his honored name. I will speak of Mr. 
Wanamaker, who is a distinguished constituent of mine, one of the 
gentlemen I am proud to have the honor of representing upon this floor, 
a man of great enterprise. And, Mr. Chairman, our city is full of men 
of enterprise, and let me say to my friend from Michigan [Mr, Forp], 
who undertakes to draw a comparision here between the city of New 
York and the city of Philadelphia, that I hope before he undertakes to 
make any other such comparison he will visit Philadelphia and come 
along with me and I will show him what that city is. [Laughter and 
applause. } 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has had sufficient time to give the 
statistics of Philadelphia and do justice to its attractions [laughter], 
and I should like to extend his time, only that that would not leave 
me any for myself. There isa story current in Boston that a Phila- 
delphian visiting there was very much annoyed by the crookedness of 
the streets, and remarked rather petulantly to his Boston friend that he 
wished Boston was “‘laid ont in the same manner as Philadelphia,” to 
which the Bostonian replied: ‘‘ When Boston is as dead as Philadel- 
phia we will have her ‘laid out’ in the same way.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. That is very good, very good. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. ‘The gentleman has also declared 
here that in the next Presidential election they will have a majority of 
nearly all, I think he said, of the voters of the State of Pennsylvania 
against the free-trade doctrine of the Democratic party. I would cau- 
tion the gentleman from Pennsylvania not to have that majority larger 
than the number of legal voters. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. That is not usual in the Republican party. We 
can show you a great many cases in your own party, however, where 
that condition of facts is true. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. But you can not show us that in 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

3 Mr. MILLIKEN. No; the State of Pensylvania is a Republican 
tate. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. No, sir; it can not be said of the 
State of Pennsylvania, for it is the great boast in the city of Philadel- 
phia, on both sides of politics, that they have honest elections there. 
We have laws which will prevent, in my opinion, any dishonest elec- 
tions. We have laws there for the protection of elections, which are 
carried out and which will go to the extent even of preventing frauds 
at delegate elections. Those laws in the city of Philadelphia are rig- 
idly enforced, and the resultis honest elections. Besides that, we have 
notin the city of Philadelphia what you have in Boston—and that is 
such men as John L. Sullivan, as my friend from Boston has in that 
city; and if is also true that while John L. Sullivan may be needed in 
the city of Boston, such men are not needed in the city of Philadel- 
phia. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has referred to the State of Massachusetts as a Commonwealth 
where wages ofthe laboring menare higher than, perhaps, they areinany 
other placein the world. In theinterrpution which I madein the cur- 
rent of his remarks I said that that was so, because not one in ten of 
the industries of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts were among the 
protected industries; and since I spoke I have been kindly handed by a 
friend a list of the wages paid in the State of Massachusetts and the 
wages paid in Great Britain in the cotton-spinning districts—and the 
cotton industry, Mr. Chairman, is the largest industry in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and it is protected by a tariff to the extent or 
50 per cent. 2 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Will my friend allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. ‘The gentleman from Maine 
should at least permit me to get a start. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. The gentleman was very exuberant in asking 
questions when the gentleman from Pennsylvania was upon the floor, 
but he does not seem to be willing now toallow me to ask hima question. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. O'NEILL] is the very first man on your side to get out of 
the strict line of written speeches. He is the first one who, instead of 
reading off a written speech seemingly prepared or revised by the cen- 
tral bureau here, has gone into a discussion of the real questions in- 
volved inthe bill now before the House. And thequestions which were 
propounded to him were invited by himself > 

Mr. MILLIKEN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania certainly was 
not prepared with a written speech, and he seemed to be well able to 
take care of himself. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I regret I was not able, like the 
gentlemen who have preceded me, to have written out what I would 
like to say on the pending question of the tariff. if I had been able to 
do s0, I would perhaps have taken much more trouble than I have 
done; but what I have had to say on this question I have said, and 
I have freely expressed the conviction of my mind. 
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Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I acknowledge, asthe gentleman 
‘from Pennsylvania has stated, it is a great deal safer to write out your 
‘remarks and to consider them beforehand; and I am quite sure if he 
(had followed that rule on the present occasion there are some things 
¡that he has said about the Mills bill which he would have omitted, be- 
cause they seem to show he has not read that bill. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Yes, I have read it, and I have 
reread it, and I understand the disastrous results it will work to the 
laboring men and industrial interests in this country; and it is be- 
cause I do understand it in detail and in the aggregate that I hare ex- 
pressed myselfsostrongly against it. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. But to proceed with my remarks 
at the point where I was interrupted, as to the cotton-spinningindustry 
in the State of Massachusetts, which is protected, as I have already 
stated, by a duty of 50 per cent., I wish to state what are the wages 
paid in the State of Massachusetts, where this industry is protected, 
and the wages paid in Great Britain. 

In England in the cotton-spinning district laborers are paid 75 cents 
‘a day. In Massachusetts they are paid 92 cents a day. Spinners are 

id $1.48 in England, and in Massachusetts they are paid $1.65. 

eavers in Great Britain are paid 90 cents, and in Massachusetts they 
are paid 95 cents. This is all the difference there is between the laborers 
in the cotton-spinning industry in Massachusetts and England, and as 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has stated, the Commonwealth of 
Massathusetts is the most favored portion of the United States so faras 
laboring men are concerned, engaged in these protected industries. 

_ Mr. WHEELER. Is it not true they work more hours in Massa- 
‘chusetts than in England? 

| Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. They work more hours during 
the week up there in Massachusetts than in England. 

Mr. FORAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. FORAN. If England pays such wages as compared with us, 
why is it that thousands and thousands are flocking toour shores every 
year from that country ? 

. Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I am not aware that they are 
flocking to Massachusetts and crowding our cotton mills. 

Mr. FORAN. Thousands upon thousands come every year. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. They may do so; but they are 
not crowding your. ‘‘ paradise of cotton-spinners,’’ which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania said Massachusetts was. 

Mr. NUTTING. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. No, sir; I want to get in some- 
thing else myself, and I must decline to yield further. 

Mr. NUTTING. But it is something that you ought to answer. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Very well; go on. 

Mr. NUTTING. Last year—the very last year—the immigration 
from England to this country was 45,696—— 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I mustsay to the gentleman from 
New York that I am talking of the wages in Massachusetts as compared 
with the wages in England; not the wages in New York or in Michigan. 

Mr. NUTTING. I know; but allow me to complete my question. 
The immigration from England to this country last year was 45,696, 
and from Ireland to this country last year it was 56,860. 

Now, will the gentleman be kind enough to tell the House why it 
is, if free trade in Great Britain has been conducive to the benefit of the 
laboring people, that these great numbers have come to this protected 
country ? 
| Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I hope the gentleman from New 
| York understands that we have advantages in this country other than 
‘those which are secured by a 47.10 per cent. on some kinds of raw ma- 
‘terial and manufactured goods. 

Mr. NUTTING. That is no answer. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Have we not republican insti- 
| tutions, free schools, free lands, good soil, a genial climate, and all con- 
ditions conducive to the wealth of the agricultural classes? The bet- 
|ter part of the continent is ours, to which we may welcome the land- 
less men of all the world; these are advantages that, to my mind, lure 
poche tenia to our shores, not our system of taxation; that rather re- 

s them. 

But the point to which I return is a comparison of the wages of labor 
| between Massachusetts and England, and I have here stated that the 
(high tarif — 

; Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Will not the gentleman from Mas- 
\sachusetts read Carroll D. Wright’s statement? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I have his latest report here. 

Mr, O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Well, read it. 
| Mr. RU of Massachusetts. And I appeal from Carroll D. 
Wright to Carroll D. Wright. = 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The statement of the chief stat- 
istician of Massachusetts ought to be entitled to some weight with 
| Massachusetts people. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I have matter here from Mr. 
Wright so recent that it has not even been put in type, there not being 
sufficient time. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Ido not know if the gentleman 


représenting the statistical bureau of Massachusetts is not good author- 
ity to quote upon this point. I should be very sorry to think that he 
had sent something here which was not reliable, and if so it is a most 
remarkable thing coming from a Massachusetts man. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Well, you must settle that with 
Mr. Wright. His statistics, I wish to say, are of the very highest char- 
acter and reliability, and I have just read from them. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. But the gentleman seems disin- 
clined to allude to them, although I understand that they are sent heze 
to furnish reliable intelligence for the use of the members of the House. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. Chairman, to show the 
effect of taxation on Massachusetts industries, I wish to refer to another 
industry, a comparatively unprotected industry, which is the second in 
importance and volume in the great Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and I refer to the boot and shoe industry. That is an industry which 
pays the highest wages which are paid in any part of New England to 
manufacturing operatives, 

This is well known to every man in this House who has studied the 
questions that we should discuss in this debate. These operatives are 
moreover men of a high grade of intelligence; they are the frugal, 
high-taxed, unprotected mechanics that add to the immense deposits 
of our savings-banks. ‘The nominal duty on boots and shoes is about 
30 per cent., and I believe that if that duty were taken off, and I say 
this with a full knowledge of my responsibility to a district contaimng 
more boot and shoe manufactories than any other in this country out- 
side of Massachusetts—that if that duty of 30 per cent. was taken oft 
and similar duties were taken off of the articles entering into the man- 
ufacture of boots and shoes my people would be better off to-day and 
would be able to still further increase the wages of their employés. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Why has the gentleman read the 
memorials presented here in reference to the morocco manufacturing 
industries? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Iam not talkingof morocco now, 
but of boots and shoes. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman can not 
have read the facts in connection with morocco and leather—— 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Ican not yield to the gentleman 
farther. He has had histime. The gentleman can show up the Penn- 
sylvania industries, but I am now talking of Massachusetts. Morocco 
and leather are the raw materials of boot and shoe makers. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I know; but I want the gentle- 
man to read the mattet which has been presented here through the 
petition-hox, especially calling attention to the morocco manufacturers 
and those dealing in leather, and he will see how they would suffer 
under this Mills bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I know that if we go to the 
petition-box for information I am sure we shall find it very unsatisfac- 
tory, for I have put many petitions in there myself that I should be 
sorry to agree with. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I hope the gentleman has read 
everything that he has putin, I think it is the duty of a representa- 
tive of the people to do that. I regret very much that we were shnt 
out from getting at the Committee on Ways and Means, for I should like 
to have read many petitions that came to me from men in all branches 
of trade who are opposed to the Mills bill. I think they would have 
illuminated my friends from Indiana and Kentucky. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts: I now wish to give—— 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. IfI can get the floor for a few 
minutes—— 

Mr. BAYNE. I desire to ask the gentleman one question relating 
to the shoe industry. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Iwill answera question as to the 
shoe industry, but not as to the leather industry, at this time. 

Mr. BAYNE. Iwant the gentleman to stick to the logic of his po- 
sition. I did not hear the speech of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Mints], but Iam told that he said the wages paid to the workers in 
the shoe factory in Massachnsetts were almost double the wages paid 
to the same class of workmen in England—— 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYNE. And that the price of a pair of shoes in Massachusetts 
was less than in England. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. It may be that the cost of a pair 
of shoes of some kinds would be cheaper in England than in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. BAYNE. Thestatement was general with reference to the shoe 
industry, as I understood it. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Why then did not the gentle- 
man ask the gentleman from Texas himself some questions at the 
time? 

Mr. BAYNE. I did not hear it, but I learned that was the state- 
ment, 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Iam not answering questions as 
to the speech of the leader of the Democratic party on this side. He 

ke for us in tones that will be heard all over the country, and he 
vindicated himself as the choice of the Speaker and of the Democratie 
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party at the same time. [Applanse.] I rejoice in his speech, and 
will stand by it as far as I heard it and understood it. 

I will say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] that 
there is plant enough in the State of Massachusetts to supply every 
part of the United States with boots and shoes. We own 53 per cent. 
of the boot and shoe machinery in the United States. Statistics show 
that that machinery is run from two-thirds to three-fourths of the year 
because the market is too limited; but if it were run through the year 
to its full capacity we could supply all the people of the United States 
with all the boots and shoes they can use. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Ido not want any gentleman to 
be left under the wrong idea that this shoe industry is only in Massa- 
chusetts; it is very extensive, also, in Philadelphia. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I did not say it was confined to 
Massachusetts. Iadmitthat Philadelphia has almost everything there 


is. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania, Almost everything that is made 
by man is made there and will be so long as we have protection to 
American industry. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. And all is sold at John Wana- 
maker’s. [Laughter.] I heard the gentleman say so awhile ago. 

But I do not want to be driven away from this boot and shoe busi- 
ness. It is the largest business in my district. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. We have the same class of manu- 
factures in my district. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. The reason why that industry 
has so prospered is because it has experienced some of the salutary neg- 
lect of the Government. It has never appeared here asking for higher 
duties. You can not find a time in the history of Congress when the 
Massachusetts boot and shoe makers have been here asking for high 
tariffs. They have flourished in spite of the tariffs. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Do you think that industry would flourish bet- 
ter if there were no duty at all? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. In reply to the gentleman I will 
say, if you will allow me to take the duty off the articles used in the 

roduction of the better class of boots and shoes made there I would 
willing to put boots and shoes gn the free-list. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Do you think it would be wise to do so? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I say, upon the condition I have 
stated, I would be glad to see that done; and Isay it without any reserva- 
tion whatsoever, 

I think so because we have experience in that trade to prove the good 
effect of raw material. In 1871, there being then a Republican Con- 
gress who talked of their care for the interests of the farmers and labor- 
ers of the country just as we hear so much of that talk here to-day, the 
importers and manufacturers and the tanners of the country came to 
Congress and had the hides, which were largely imported from South 
America, put on the free-list. 

There was nobody to protest against it. If protection ever helps 
anybody, that made a difference to every farmer in this country; it 
made a difference upon every ox, upon every steer of full growth, of 
possibly $1. Hides were brought into this country in enormous quan- 
tities, and the result was that whereas in 1870 or 1871 we had exported 
less than 2,000,000 pounds of sole-leather, within two or three years 
from that time—I will not be exact in my statement of time—the ex- 
ports of sole-leather rose to 11,000,000 pounds, and in 1883 the tanners 
of this country were shipping abroad 34,000,000 pounds of sole-leather 
in one year. That is a raw material of the boot and shoe industry, 
and it is upon that raw material that that great industry, the second 
of the great industries of Massachusetts, stands to-day, and we want 
wool put in the same category. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman permit another question ? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Oh, the gentleman probably rises 
to ask me if I am willing that the farmers should suffer this great loss 
upon their hides. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. No; I was not going to ask that question. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Ah, you were; Iknow you were; 
but, Mr. Chairman, they did not lose it. They lost the tax which 
might have been exacted from the American people in that way, but 
they made it up ten times over in the increased prosperity of the coun- 


Mr. MILLIKEN. My questionis: Did the consumers get their boots 
and shoes any cheaper for hides being put on the free-list? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. No doubt they did. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. The gentleman and I do not agree about that. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. There is no article of common 
consumption to-day in this country that is so good, so handsomely 
made, and so cheap to the consumer as boots and shoes, and that is 
because the boot and shoe industry is the least taxed, the least bur- 
dened, the least hampered of all our great manufacturing industries. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Does my friend think that would be true of the 
other manufactures in this country ? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I am willing to try it. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Iam not so fearful as to the results 


of good doctrine as some gentlemen on the other side are. I am per- 
fectly willing to try the experiment; especially in the matter of wool. ' 
I do not know why the farmer should have a tax in his favor upon 
wool if he can not have it on hides. If it is due to him upon wool it 
is due to him upon hides, and let ussee you put hides back on the tariff 
list! [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. MILLIKEN. How about the manufactures of wool? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Iam not talking about that, but 
I may talk about it presently if my time holds out, in spite of all these 
interruptions. Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been said on this floor 
about ‘* pauper labor” and about the workingmen of New England— 
of Massachusetts, for instance—being unable to compete with it. 

Sir, I scorn that argument. My people can compete with the labor 
of any part of the world if they have a free field. Let me give you 
an instance in our boot and shoe industry which will prove that. A 
few years ago one of the great inventors of theState of Massachusetts, 
one of the makers of those magnificent automatic machines that play 
so great a part in the manufactures of our day, invented and took out 
letters patent all over the world for sewing and heeling machines which 
turned out the handsomest boots and shoes that can be made. The 
proprietors of those machines did not choose to sell them directly to 
the manufacturers; they preferred to lease them, their use being paid 
for by a royalty upon each boot or shoe sewed on them, the number 
being indicated by a device which registered it upon the machine itself. 

After that machine was started in this country they went dver to 
Europe with it and introduced it into the great boot and shoe manu- 
facturing establishments not only of Great Britain, but alsoof Germany, 
and at the end of the year they were very much surprised to find that 
their royalties from the machines in use in England reached only 47 
per cent. of what they collected in the State of Massachusetts. They 
were alarmed and suspicious. They knew that from the accurate con- 
struction of the machine and the certainty of its registering power it 
could not tell any lie about its own work; so they sent over one of the 
ablest men in Massachusetts in the examination of patent matters to 
investigate. 

He came back and told them that they were getting an honest return 
from the foreign boot and shoe manufacturers, and that the explanation 
was that the best labor of England could not produce with those ma- 
chines more than 47 per cent. of the amount of work that was produced 
by the Massachusetts operatives upon thesame machine. That meant 
that the American mechanic, with his enterprise and his ambition, 
standing at those machines worked more hours a day at a greater rate 
of speed than did the “‘ pauper labor,” as it is called, of Great Britain; 
it meant that the Englishman quit work on Saturday afternoon and di 
not come back to work until Tuesday morning; it meant that he would 
not work as many hours or stand to his work as well as the Massachu- 
setts workman, and there is the whole difference between ‘‘panper 
labor” and free labor. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Onemore question; I knowa Massachusetts man 
will not refuse me that privilege. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. My friend states that the boot and shoe industry 
of Massachusetts is flourishing, and that the boot and shoe men of Mas- 
sachusetts are able to sell shoes cheap because their industry has been 
poorly protected. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. No, I did not put it in that way; 
not because they have been ‘‘ poorly protected,” but because the busi- 
ness has not been highly taxed. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. My friend says, also, that the cotton industry ot 
this country is taxed to the extent of 50 per cent. Now, is it not true 
that the cotton mills of Massachusetts are selling their product of all 
the grades of coarser cotton to-day as cheap as the English manufact- 
urers are selling, or cheaper? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Probably they are. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Yet that cotton industry has been protected. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, Well, that result does not come 
Cane protection, because it was before they were protected that they 

id it. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Do you say no? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. When were they notprotected, and how long have 
they been doing that? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I say before they were protected. 

Mr. Chairman, I have learned from the gentlemen on the other 
side of the House that the whole prosperity of the country in which we 
live is due to the fact that in 1861 we had a war which wasted untold 
millions of property and hundreds of thousands of lives, because from 
that confusion and destruction there arose safety for the nation in our 
tariff of 47.10 per cent. That was the great result of the war. It 
came to us very much as the Chinaman’s discovery of roast pig. His 
house was burned up, but in the ashes he discovered a pig that had 
been accidentally roasted, and that discovery made up to him for all 
the rest of the destruction. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, this tariff 


of ours bears about the same relation to the prosperity of this country 
as that roast pig bore to the conflagration in which he was produced, 
[Renewed la 


ter. ] 
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Mr. MILLIKEN. I have heard that old story a great many times; 
but I want to say to my friend that no one on this side claims that the 
prosperity of this country grew out of that war. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I have heard it repeatedly stated 
on the floor of this House that the prosperity of this country was due 
to a tariff of 47.10 per cent. Every man here has heard it. I have 
heard ita dozen times in one speech to-day. ‘Phere has not been a 
speech written on that side of the House that has not contained that 
proposition in one form or other. It is the one string upon which 
everything on that side is strung, and the fact that it is proposed to re- 
duce that tariff raises a shout of ‘‘free trade” from you gentlemen all 
over the country. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I have satisfied the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. MILLIKEN] in regard to his question, I will 
take up another point. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, _ I am always satisfied with the gentleman, even 
though he fails to convince me, because I like him. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Ithankthegentleman from Maine. 
I am very glad we have such reciprocal kindness here. This is the po- 
litest House I ever knew. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen on the other side of the House declare 
that the whole prosperity of this country is founded upon the tariff of 
47.10 per cent., and, so faras I understand their position, they will not 

that one jot or tittle of what they call ‘‘ protection ” in that re- 
gard shall be touched or taken away. That was not the feeling of our 
people in old times, when the cotton manufacturing industries of Mas- 
sachusetts were established. It was not the feeling of the House of 
Representatives when it came to deal with the question of a great sur- 
plus in 1856. 

We were then living under a tariff averaging 28 per cent., the tariff 
of 1846, which was made by the greatest financier that this country 
had seen since Alexander Hamilton. I mean Robert J. Walker. He 
was not from Arkansas; he was not from Texas; he was not from Ken- 
tucky; but he happened to be from Mississippi, and yet the tariff which 
the Mississippian made brought prosperity tothecountry. So we may 
be permitted to hope that a tariff madein part by a Texan [Mr. MILLS] 
may produce the same result. But, Mr. Chairman, in 1857, when the 
country had a large surplus and we were living under a tariff of 28 per 
cent., the manufacturers of New England, and especially of Massachu- 
setts, came to this House and asked fora reduction of the tariff. ‘That 
reduction was 21 per cent., and if the gentleman from Maine will look 
back at the record of that time he will see nine members of Congress, 
the whole delegationin this House, and the two Senators voted with the 
solid South to reduce that to 21 per cent. Iregret they were not fol- 
lowed by all of New England. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. And it produeed the panic of 1857. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
A panic does not follow on the heels of a tariff. If it were, the panic 
of 1857 would have been postponed to 1858, while the panic of 1873 
was brought about by the 50 per cent. —— 

Mr. MILLIKEN. They discovered that in the North. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. What was the condition of the United States 
Treasury when they got through with the Walker tariff? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. What has that to do with the 
question of the reduction of the tariff? Iam not dealing with the 
Treasury in the last hours of Mr. Buchanan’s administration, but Iam 
dealing with the Treasury of the United States now and to-day; andit 
is apretty severe problem. In 1871 the Treasury showed pretty much 
the same condition we have to-day. ‘There was a surplus of $100,000,- 
000. Under the administration of General Grant the President re- 
peatedly advised the reduction of the tariff, and no man howled free 
trade when he made such recommendations to Congress. 

What did the House do at that time? What did the Republican 
party in charge of the affairs of Congress at that time do? Did they 
pass a bill in favor of cheap whisky and cheap tobacco? Did they pass 
a tariff taking off revenue taxes and leaving all the taxes on the com- 
mon articles of consumption? No, Mr. Chairman, not a bit of it; but 
they passed a bill to reduce the tariff, and they did reduce the tariff 
under the lead of another Massachusetts man, Mr. DAwes, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, who brought in a bill sim- 
ilar to that which you laughed away from the doors of the House when 

roposed by the Committee on Ways and Means by its chairman, Mr. 
orrison, a horizontal reduction of 10 per cent. 
` Mr. BAYNE. I wish to ask the gentleman a pertinent question. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Very well. 

Mr. BAYNE. I suppose it was the tariff of 1846 which the gentle- 
man approved. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Yes, I do approve of it. 

Mr. BAYNE. Now, the tariff of 1846 provided for a reduction of 
duty. If you will examine the report made by the Ways and Means 
Committee you will see that the reduction of duty in that tariff was 
made for the purpose of increasing the revenue, because there was a 
deficit in the Treasury year after year, and it was increasing year by 
year until a large indebtedness on the part of the Government was im- 
minent. Now, the tariff is proposed to be reduced in order todo away 
with the surplus in the Treasury. In the one instance the tariff was 
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reduced for the purpose of increasing the revenue, while in the other 
the tariff is to be reduced for the purpose of reducing the surplus in 
the Treasury. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Why does the gentleman «quote 
the tariff of 1846? Why does he not speak of the tariff of 1871, of 
which I was talking? 

Mr. BAYNE. You spoke of the tariff of 1846, and I am referring to 
your remarks. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Yes, I spoke of the tariff of 1846 
as one under which many of the great manufacturing industries of 
Massachusetts rose. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman allow me to state the matter as 
I understand it? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYNE. Are not the positions which I have stated utterly 
antagonistic to one another? In the tariff of 1846, according to the 
gentleman, there was a reduction to increase the revenue, and here it 
is proposed to reduce the tariff to reduce the surplus. 

r. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. That is a question of opinion. 

Mr. BAYNE. The reduction in 1846 was to increase importations 
and to increase the revenue in the Treasury. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. That was not the case in 1857; 
it was to reduce taxes. 

Mr. BAYNE. I say in 1846. Now you propose to reduce the duties 
for the purpose of diminishing the surplus, when the tariff was re- 
duced in 1846 on your statement for the purpose of increasing the re- 
ceipts of the Treasury. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. We propose now to reduce the 
ratio of duties, first, by an extension of the free-list, and second, by 
such means as we may find convenient. We are going in the same 
track as our predecessors followed in 1857 and 1871; and the gentleman 
may take his own time to explain why it was that in 1871 the whole 
Republican party reduced the tariff without saying a word about the 
substitution of free whisky and free tobacco, that enormous burden 
that the gentleman from Iowa spoke of as crushing the laboring peopie 
this morning. 

Mr. BREWER. Will the gentleman yield fora moment? Does he 
not know that President Buchanan in his message on the 8th of De- 
cember, 1857, stated that Congress would have to make a loan in or- 
der to conduct the affairs of the Government? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. When the tariff bill was under 
discussion, you mean, in 1857? 

Mr. BREWER. Iam talking of Mr. Buchanan’s administration— 
his message to Congress in-December, 1857. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Iam not discussing the messages 
of Presidents or the proclamations of Mr. Buchanan, but I am discuss- 
ing how a sensible Congress under the lead of the Republican party 
fully arose to the occasion and passed a tariff bill, whereas the Repub- 
licans of the present Congress, preceding a quadrennial election, respond 
to the party lash and raise a cry against any revision. But I do not 
know that good judgment can be expected when the party stands com- 
mitted to one idea, on which they are to elect a President, or go on 
in the paralyzed condition they have been in since 1884. 

Mr. BAYNE. But since 1846 the Democratic party has changed its 
position on the tariff. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. The Democratic party of 1846 was 
neither the gentleman’s party nor mine. Iam oneof those men whose 
face turns towards the morning; and I believe the Democratic party 
will have plenty of opportunity to revise the tariff by Democratic ad- 
ministrations. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, to whom a thousand 
years seems as but yesterday [laughter and applause], said a few mo- 
ments ago he proposed to put this off, this legislation, until the Re- 
publican party had charge of the House and had its own President in 
the White House. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, such a suggestion as that appalls me in view of our 
present taxes. [Laughter.] No man living, no one here present, will 
join in the acclaim which will welcome a Republican administration 
nto the White House. [Laughter and applause on theDemocraticside. ] 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I want to put in an item of his- 
tory just here, since the gentleman has been quoting history. In the 
State of Pennsylvania, in the campaign of 1846, the cry of the Demo- 
cratic party, and it was incorporated in all Democratic literature and 
inscribed on their banners in every State, was ‘‘ Polk, Dallas, and the 
tariff of 1842.” 

It was that pretense by which we lost ground in Pennsylvania then, 
for it was only a pretense—Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 1842—and 
we were betrayed. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I am sorry the gentleman was 
betrayed, but perhaps it was better for the country. 

Mr. O’ NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I refer to this because I happened 
to be a law student in the office of one of these gentlemen at the time, 
and esteemed him personally as a most excellent gentleman—George M. 
Dallas—and regretted, I remember very well, that Icould not separate 
the vote, and vote for him for Vice-President on personal grounds and 
for the opposing candidate for President. Butin the State of Pennsyl- 
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vania the Democratic party, shrinking from the courage they had gener- 
ally shown, advocated all over the State the tariff of 1842—Polk and 
Dallas and the tariff of 1842—and by that false pretense won. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. That was the old Democratic party. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. That was the old Democracy, the 
real Democracy, made up altogether of Democrats, 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I did not expect to start these 
painfal reminiscenses, and to hear the wails of Pennsylvania over the 
tariff of 1842. i 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. But I only wanted to givea little 
history, as the gentleman was quoting from history, and I wanted him 
to understand that they got in on a false pretense throughout the 
country in that election. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I would like to have the gentle- 
man from Peunsylvania tell the House, if he can, how his State would 
have got along if it had not been for the war that raised the tariff to 
47.10 per cent. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I will make a gen- 
eral unswer that perha j 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Well, if the gentleman is going 
to make a general answer, perhaps I had better sit down. 

Mr. NEILL, of Pennsylvania. In one minute I can make it. I 
want to say this, Mr. Chairman, that I recollect very well when Robert 
J. Walker was made Secretary of the Treasury, and well remember also 
his report on the tariff, I think it took the country by surprise; and 
I think it was soon determined that it wasthe most impracticable tariff 

rogramme that was ever enunciated by any statesman in this country. 
t was an utter failure to produce the results expected to be produced 
by it. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts permit an in- 
terruption ? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I can not yield to so many Penn- 

lvanians. One Pennsylvanian at a time is quite enough. 

Mr. BAYNE. I would like to give you a fact bearing on the tariff 
of 1857. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I do not want any, for I was 
there. I was not a tariff reformer in 1844, but I was in 1857. When 
gentlemen go back into the cloudy region of 1840 and 1842 I confess I 
am compelled to listen without being able to contribute anything to 
it from personal knowledge. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. But the gentleman’s party got 
there by putting the country in a sort of a cloud. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. But when you come to 1857, I 
will say I saw it all; I was part of it, and remember it well. Let me 
say a word about that tariff of 1846, and refer again to what the gen- 
tleman from Maine said as to the rise of the manufacturing industries 
in the State of Massachusetts. I will say to him, it was under those 
more honest and lower tariffs that the great manufacturing interests of 
Massachusetts arose. 

Mr. MILLIKEN rose. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. The gentleman will pardon me 
amoment. The great manufacturing cities of Massachusetts are well 
known by name. The first of them perhaps in order was Waltham. 
Then came on Lowell, Lawrence, and Holyoke, where my colleague 
[Mr. Wurixg] lives and flourishes under this tariff. He has been 
here looking out for his interests. And not only Holyoke, but go up 
into the northern New England States to Manchester and to Lewiston, 
in the State of Maine; all those cities grew up under low tariffs. They 
became famons all over the world under those low tariffs. And if to- 
day under this tariff of 47 or 48 per cent. a syndicate of capitalists were 
to he called together to build up a new manufacturing city they would 
be laughed at, and the probate court would be applied to to put 
them under guardianship in order to save their money. There is not 
a point in New England to-day for building up a great manufacturing 


city. 

i acknowledge that the city of Holyoke since that time has made a 
Jarge success in some of the minor articles of manufacture, especially 
in the paper industry. 

Mr. WHITING, of Massachusetts. Will my colleague yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITING, of Massachusetts. Has not Holyoke grown up en- 
tirely almost since the tariff of 1861? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Holyoke was one of the last es- 
tablished manulacturing cities of Massachusetts. It was built by the 
great dam that held the Connecticut River. Under the tariff of 1846 
the plant was laid there, the canal was blasted out in the solid rock on 
the side of the Connecticut, and the great industries of that place were 
made possible under the Robert J. Walker tariff. 

Mr. WHITING, of Massachusetts. Does my colleague not know that 
the dam was built in 1850? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Which dam? The first dam I 
know was built before 1550. ` It was under the Robert J. Walker tariff. 

Mr. WHITING, of Massachusetts. But the dam was made and the 
millsbuilt. Butthe people who put their money in it never got a dollar 


ont of it. The stock sold for almost nothing. And there never was a 
spark of prosperity in Holyoke until the tariff of 1861. For five or six 
years Holyoke did not grow at all. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, I wish the gentleman had told 
the whole story. As he has told so much of it I will tell the other 
part. I fully acknowledge that the city of Holyoke, which I knew 
before there was a factory there, was started about 1848 with such de- 
fective engineering that the whole concern went down the river from 
the fact that the engineers did not know how to found their works. 
New capital had to be pnt in, and some years elapsed before the town 
got a fair start. My knowledge of the manufacturing interests of the 
State of Massachusetts is fairly complete, and I believe my colleague 
will acknowledge that I am correct in what I have stated about the 
city of Holyoke. 

But how was it with those other great cities? Were they not built 
under those low tariffs? I say they were, and I do so in the light of 
the past history of Massachusetts. That State is not here to-day ask- 
ing for these high tariffs. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. As the gentleman has spoken of -Maine, will he 
allow me a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I willsay nothingas to when Holyoke was dammed 
or how it was blessed afterwards. But my question is, does the gentle- 
man not know that the manufactures of Maine have increased a great 
deal—more since the tariff of 1861 than ever before? And is that not 
also true of the gentleman’s own State, and of the whole country? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. There are many parts of Massa- 
chusetts, as is notably the case in my own district, where there were 
towns largely engaged in manufacturing, having an abundant capital, 
wherethere is nota mill that has been builtsince the war. Where there 
have been fires the mills have not been rebuilt, and every woolen mill 
destroyed in that way means so many sets of woolen machinery out of 
the way, and no man to-day would rebuild them. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. That is not true of Maine. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Well, Maine may have got tho 
‘t pull” over Massachusetts under this tariff. I do not know but she 
has. She certainly has developed the great apostle of high protection 
who soon will be your candidate for President. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. And he will be elected, too. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. We will see. 

Mr. BYNUM. You will have to do better than you did before. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. We will not have to do much better. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to 
occupy the time of the committee much longer, because I would rather 
give general information than special instruction. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman permit one question or sugges- 
tion? 1 did not mean to confine my observation to the tariff of 146. 
The gentleman says he knew how it was in 1857 in Massachusetts, and 
asks how it was in Pennsylvania. The industries of Pennsylvania 
were utterly paralyzed in 1857. > 

Mr. FARQUHAR. So were they all over the country. 

Mr. BAYNE. In Pennsylvania the operators were not only not 
earning wages, but in many of the large manufacturing centers they 
had to be supplied by public charity. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. So they ought to be now in the 
coal regions. You have got regions in Pennsylvania to-day that are a 
disgrace to humanity because of their miserable, wretched, starving 
working people. Why, itis only within a year or two that your Legis- 
lature had to forbid that miserable, half-naked Hungarian women 
should longer stand drawing the furnace fires. It wasa public scandal, 
Pennsylvania has been the mother of monopoly and the step-mother of 
labor. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. BAYNE. Now, Il ask my friend to pause one moment there. 
Let me tell him that the wages paid in Pennsylvania are larger than 
the waves paid in any other State in the Union. In my own county 
of Allegheny, which is only one county in Pennsylvania, the wages 
paid are greater in the aggregate than the wages paid by the whole 
number of States represented by the Southern members of the Ways 
and Means Committee of this House who framed this tariff bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. That may be so, sir. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Let me ask the gentleman 
whether the Edgar Thomson Iron Works are in Allegheny County ? 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes, sir. 3 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Is thatthe place where I read 
the other day that a lot ot Pinkerton’s detectives were guarding a de- 
tachment of Hungarians who were going in to work in those mills while 
the native workmen were ont on a strike? 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes, sir; and I suppose the State of Kentucky and 
some other State are two States of the Union where the Hatfield gang 
crossed the line and committed several murders, but I do not hold the 
gentleman from Kentucky nor the people of Kentucky responsible for 
that any more than the gentleman should hold the State of Pennsyl- 
vania or me responsible for the difference between the employers and 
employés at the Edgar Thomson Steel Works. 

I repeat that the aggregate wages paid in that one county of Alle- 
gheny is more than the entire amount of wages paid in the States of 
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Kentucky, Arkansas, Texas, and all the States represented by the 
Southern contingent on the Ways and Means Committee of this Honse. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The fact which I desired to 
bring ont was that the concrete representation of the protective system 
in Allegheny County at present was a guard of Pinkerton detectives at 
the Edgar Thomson Iron Works protecting a lot of Hungarian immi- 
grants who were going in there to work, while the native American 
workmen on a strike were, at the point of the gun and the revolver, 
kept out. That is the concrete picture of the condition of wages and 
of labor in the county of Allegheny, Pennsylvania, to-day. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That is the blessing which the gentleman boasts- 
of ing over and above all otherStates and countries. 

Mr. BAYNE. That isa mistaken statement of the facts and the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky does not understand the situation. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Are they not there? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Thatwas the question I asked 
the gentleman, and he said that the Edgar Thomson Iron Works were 
in the county of Allegheny. Iput the question to the gentleman and 
he so responded. 

Mr. BAYNE. Oh, no. The gentleman will find that I am one of 
those witnesses who understand their rights and who will protect them- 
selves. 

Mr. McMILLIN. How about the Carnegie works? 

A MEMBER. That is the same place. 

Mr. BAYNE. There is a difference between the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works and their workmen, and some Pinkerton detectives are 
there, I believe; but the men they are there to protect are not the Hun- 
garian laborers, but skilled operatives brought from abroad to take the 

lace of the union men who are on a strike. The effort of the Edgar 

homson Works now is to employ skilled labor which does not be- 
long to the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, and 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, who are the 
only persons that could interfere in any employment that might be 
given to those people, have no concern whatever with the Hungarians. 
In fact, there are very few Hungarians there; and when the gentleman 
from Kentucky says that this is a controversy between the Hungarian 
and the American laborer, he misapprehends altogether the facts of 
the case. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I did not say that the con- 
troversy was between the Hungarian and the American laborer. I 
originally asked the gentleman whether the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works were in his county at Allegheny, and he said they were. I 
then asked him if that was the place in regard to which I had seen a 
statement in the papers récently that a gang of Pinkerton detectives 
were in charge of the works and protecting a iot of Hungarian laborers 
who were going to work there while the native American workpeople 
were kept out on a strike, and the gentleman said yes. 

Mr. BAYNE. I did not say that. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I so understood the gentle- 
man, but the RECORD will show what he did say. 

Mr. REED (to Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky). Hold him down 
to it! You will convince the jury that you are now addressing. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The gentleman from Maine, 
of course, seeks to make a diversion from the point between myself and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE], but I think the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] will agree with me that he 
is able to take care of himself without re-enforcement from the Stateof 
Maine. - z 

I know nothing abont the matter, except from the publie press. I 
think the report was that there was a dispute there, not between the 
Hungarians and the native workmen, but between the owners of the 
Edgar Thomson Steel Works and their workmen, which dispute had 
resulted in the works being guarded, as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BAYNE] now says, by “some” of the Pinkerton detectives, 
for the purpose of protecting a lot of Hungarian laborers who were to 
be employed, while the workmen who had been employed there were 
out on a strike, and were kept out by force. Whatever the facts are, 
they will undoubtediy comeout. What I asked was whether that was— 
whether this had taken place in the county of Allegheny, which the 
gentleman had thrown into the controversy and put forward here as 
paying more wages than certain other States which he indicated, and 
I further said that if that was the concrete form which the beneficent 
results of the protective system took, I, for one, thought that concrete 
form ought to be known to the American people. 

Mr. BAYNE. I want to say that I did not assent in any sense to 
the proposition that there was a controversy between the Hungarian 
laburers and the workmen who had been in the employ of the Ed- 
gar Thomson Steel Works. There has been and is a controversy be- 
tween the Edgar Thomson Steel Works and their skilled employés, 
who belong to the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers. 
They differed as to the rate of wages that should be paid for the ensu- 
ing year. The Edgar Thomson Works made several propositions to 
the members of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Work- 
ers, none of which were accepted by the Association, and the Edgar 
Thomson Works then concluded to start up their mill with non-union 


men, but those non-union men are not Hungarians. The Hungarians 
are not skilled mechanics. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. And there are none of them 
there? 

Mr. BAYNE. There may be some of them there doing drudgery 
about the mills, but they do not belong to the force that operate in the 
mills. They are not skilled mechanics, and are not capable of doing at 
all the work which the Edgar Thomson mills require to be done. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Does the gentleman know 
what was the avi per diem wages of the men who are out on strike? 

Mr. BAYNE. I donot know exactly what it was but I haveno doubt 
that the average wages would run as high as $3 per day. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I see it stated, but I do not 
know whether it is true or not, that the average of Pinkerton’s detect- 
ives is $8 a day. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a fair example of the 
method of argument which is sometimes adopted on this subject. First, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], in his best man- 
ner, draws a picture which leaves the American workman under the 
protection of Pinkerton’s detectives, and then he wishes to know if 
this is the final result of the protective system. Whatis this final re- 
sult he talks about? Why, an incident in the great dispute which goes 
on whether under protection or under free trade—— 

Mr. SMITH, of Wisconsin. I deny that. 

Mr. REED. Between employer and workingman as to what shall 
be the division of the results of the union of labor and capital. And 
he talks about that question as being the result, and then wants to 
contrast the wages of men temporarily employed with the general 


wages, 

Now, I do think it ought to be pointed out such methods of arguing 
this question of free trade or protection are somewhat petty in their 
nature. The great question is, which system on the whole secures 
greater wealth for the country and higher wages for the workingmen? 
When the workingmen organized and presented themselves before the 
Committee on Nabe and Means of a preceding Congress, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means were more respectful to them than the pres- 
ent one, because the workingmen were allowed to appear and present 
their case. The question was asked, ‘‘Do you get the benefit of the 
tariff? Do they not try to prevent you getting the benefit of it?” And 
they responded with perfect frankness, ‘‘ This isa quarrel between our- 
selves; you furnish us with the market, furnish us with the chance to 
work, and we will take care we will get our share.” And I believe 
they will. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The county of Allegheny, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, was held up in contrast with the condi- 
tion of a number of States. Its condition was depicted as being the 
very acme of protective development. The statement I made, the gen- 
tleman says, is an incident of the last industrial development in that 
county. I deny that it is an incident, and say that it is the n 
consequence of an unnatural system, one of the elements of which is 
that an organized body of armed detectives must be ready for use in 
guarding and protecting American labor; that it is a necessary symp- 
tom of the system which it defends. 

What the gentleman saysof the Ways and Means Committee, either 
in the present Congress or the last one, I treat with the contempt which 
it deserves, [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. REED. It is always the custom when there has been a fair dis- 
cussion of the actual situation and a fair description of the action of a 
set of men—it is always the nature of those who are not sufficiently 
skilled in parliamentary to express their feelings, to use lan- 
guage ya is not so. [Applause on the Republican side of the 

ouse. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. So far as the language I ut- 
tered is unparliamentary I retract it, but that it is true and deserved 
there is no doubt. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, the statement repeated in the last re- 
mark made by the gentleman from Kentucky, that detectives were em- 
ployed to protect labor, was substantially a statement that detectives 
were employed to protect Hungarian labor, when the fact is that no de- 
tectives are employed to protect Hungarian labor, but the protection 
sought is for the skilled laborers who are American workingmen. Al- 
though some of them are foreigners by birth, yet all are citizens of the 
United States, while the Hungarian laborers are not citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BAYNE. Theallegation of the gentleman, that the strike at the 
Edgar Thomson Steel Works, now in progress, is the consequence of 
the protection of American industries, is like many other erroneous 
conclusions arrived at by the majority of this House. Strikes prevail 
all over the world. They prevail in England, they prevail in Ger- 
many, they prevail in France, and they prevail to the greatest extent 
where the workingman is the most intelligent and where he is best 
paid. It requires a man of brains, a man of intellect and of force of 
character, as well as a man of courage, to assert his rights against capi- 
tal. When you had slave labor in the South you had no strikes. 

You have got, substantially, slave labor there yet, and you have no 
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strikes, because the labor of that section of the country is lacking in 
that intelligence, that information, and that spirit of courage and of 
manhood that will make it strike for its rights. One of the best evi- 
dences of the prosperity and well-being of the American workingman 
to-day, to the man who gives attention to these matters, is the fact that 
he has the ability and the pluck to strike for his rights, and endeavors 
to maintain them in the face of organized capital. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Why, then, do you propose to dominate that class 
with the police power? 

Mr. BAYNE. There is no dominating them by police power. It 
is simply to keep them from interfering with each other, and prevent 
the factions into which they are divided from interfering with each 
other. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. To keep the peace. 

Mr. BAYNE. And for no other purpose. 

Mr. WEAVER. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WEAVER. Doesnotthelawof Pennsylvania clothe the governor 
with the power, and make it his duty, to appoint a special police force 
at the instance of these corporations or manufacturing establishments; 
and are they not required, as the settled system of that State, to wear 
the badge of the corporation while in its employ? And further may 
they not be kept there as long as the corporation desires their presence? 

Mr. BAYNE. I do not know of such a statute. 

Mr. WEAVER. There is such a law in force, and the gentleman will 
find it by reference to Purden’s-Brightly’s Digest. Itis the law of the 
State, and has been for years. 

Mr. BAYNE. Ido not know that such is the case. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Ido not understand the gen- 
tleman to assert that a strike is an evidence of industrial prosperity ? 

Mr. BAYNE. I certainly dosay so; because the gentleman will find 
all the time that when wages are high and the industries of the coun- 
try prosperous the laboring men think they ought to be paid better 
wages, because the manufacturer or employer is making more money. 
That is the time when strikes are most frequent. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Unless somebody desires to 
continue the discussion, I move that the committee now rise. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Just one moment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Of course ifanybody desires 
to continue the discussion I shall not insist upon the motion, and with- 
draw it. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Chairman, of course I should be derelict in 
my duty if I allowed the discussion which has been entered into as to 
this strike in Pennsylvania to go by without aword. I think the con- 
clusions drawn by my friend from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] 
are drawn at a very long distance. 

The first quarrel in regard to this Pennsylvania strike—its origin— 
had reference to a matter of 10 per cent. on the wages of the employés. 
The papers have fully discussed the subject of the differences between 
the proprietors of the Edgar Thomson Steel Works and their em- 
ployés. The strike itself, as it stands now, is simply a strike between 
the union and the non-union men. It has nothing to do with the 
tariff, and nothing to do particularly with the police powers of the State. 

I deprecate as much as the gentleman from Kentucky possibly can, 
or any other man, the presence of Pinkerton’s detectives; but I also 
recognize the fact that gentlemen holding seats here have employed 
the same agencies in keeping in non-union men and keeping out all 
union men. I would have liked very much if certain parties were 

resent to-day when the gentleman from Kentucky made the speech 
1e did. I would like to know their concrete reasons. 

I want here, Mr. Chairman, as a workingman myself, to say a word 
onthisquestion. If theimpairment of wages, if the slackening of work 
shall come by the importation of manufactured goods into this country, 
and the wages shall thereby godown, as they must, and work be scarce, 
possibly Pinkerton will have to enlarge his force, because I want 
to say also in connection with that that the men who are outside the 
gates of Edgar Thomson’s works to-day will win if it takes them 
twelve months, notwithstanding all the Pinkerton men and men who 
pay scab wages, whatever their politics may be. And my only dread 
is this, as it was shown to-day in this discussion in the case of our 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL], that, instead of strikes be- 
ing an outcome of good times, if we pass this bill, or a free-trade bill, 
which will only result in making the mechanics of America clothe the 
farmers for nothing, you will have more strikes on your hands than the 
Democratic party, or the Republican party either, can take care of in 
some time to come. t 

I warn gentlemen on this floor that they are walking on mighty thin 
ice when they strike one cent out of the American workman’s wages 
or take one hour of the labor that goes to the support of his family, 
thatfeeds and clothes his children. For more than twenty years the me- 
chanics of this country have been organizing, and within the last seven 
years there has risen up aline of organizations that even the oldest 
organizations stand almost in dread of, because they have the power 
by an extensive ballot to vindicate their rights, and that power has 
been felt here on this floor more than once; and when they do they 
will regulate tariffs for themselves and brothers and not for any class. 
L Mr. SMITH, of Wisconsin. Will you tell me why they organize? 


Mr. FARQUHAR. Why they organize? Of course, to take care of 
themselves. 

You may talk from now to doomsday for and against the tariff, but 
I beg to say that the American organizations of skilled labor and the 
Knights of Labor of America have kept the wages up to what they are 
to-day; and against any one that tries to beat them down they will hold 
these wages. [Applause. ] 

Mr. SMITH, of Wisconsin. I want, in a word or two, to answer the 
gentleman from New York. I speak as a laboring man.” If the gen- 
tleman will lend his aid to remove from the labor of this country the 
eurse of monopoly, and if we succeed in that effort, the mechanics and 
laboring men of America will more than hold their own with the bal- 
ance of the world. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I am very glad to hear the gentleman say so, 
I know the monopoly he means. It is the monopoly of transportation; 
the monopoly that would control the shoemaking industries in Massa- 
Soap and shut out the shoemakers of Chicago and Kansas City and 

t. Louis. 

But the light of protection spreads itself a little wider than Massa- 
chusetts. I know very well why Massachusetts has slumped toward 
free trade after having had the benefitsof protection. There are others 
that are going to get the same benefits, North and South. 

As regards the monopoly the gentleman from the Milwaukee district 
speaks of, I know we did try to provide a remedy as far as we could 
by passing the interstate-commerce bill. And I am willing to go with 
the gentleman or with any mechanic to amend that act so as to make 
it a benefit for East and West alike. 

Mr. SMITH, of Wisconsin. Who put these monopolies in the field? 
[Applause. ] f 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Ifthe gentleman is able to prove it he can go to 
the States of the West and find where the most of it went. It is there 
also he has to go fora remedy. Congress has done all it could in the 
matter of interstate-commerce legislation until the proper workings of 
the act can be found out and any amendment thatis necessary can be 
made. If the farmers will provide a Western market for the men who 
make your shoes in Massachusetts and elsewhere they can sell their 
crops at a better price than at Liverpool. They want a home market 
for themselves. 

The whole transportation problem is contained in the long and short 
haul clause of that bill. The whole battle we had in these two Con- 
gresses was with these transportation companies in the West. I do 
not make an exception for a single one. They put down the lowest 
rates for a long haul simply to dump the great East, and they will not 
make the short haul comport with the long haul when they can sell 
the product nearer home. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Was it not a Democratic Con- 
gress that did away with the difference between the long and the short 
haul? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Ithoughtit wasSenatorCuLtowm’s bill that did it. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Congress corrected that. I think 
it originated, as some part of this bill did, in the brain of a gentleman 
from Texas, and Massachusetts agrees with Texas. 

Mr. BYNUM. It was the Reagan clause which effected that and 
which the House insisted should go in. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I will not discuss who gotit up, because any 
man in the House or the Senate could have written the bill. 

Mr. TARSNEY. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] and 
myself were members of the Commerce Committee in the Forty-ninth 
Congress. The long and short haul clause contained in the fourth sec- 
tion of the interstate-commerce bill was intended simply to prevent 
these corporations, these transportation companies to which reference 
has been made, from charging my freight for the short haul more than 
yours for a long haul. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. That is my proposition. 

Mr. TARSNEY. But I supposed they would equalize their rates by 
decreasing the rate for the short haul and increasing that for the long 
haul. Instead of that the transportation companies maintained the 
short-haul rate and increased the long haul. In other words, they made 
money out of what we intended for the benefit of the entire people. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Then, if I took the corollary of the proposition, 
I would say that the Democrats had made a great mistake in subsidiz- 
ing the railroads. 

Mr. TARSNEY. We made a mistake, if we made a mistake at all, 
in trusting to the honor of the men engaged in the transportation busi- 
ness in the United States. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. That is where you rested your faith on a wrong 
foundation. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Very well, sir; press that law until the time comes 
when the people who are controlling the rates of transportation will 
come up to the line. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Why does not your party press it? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Why do not the majority bring in an amend- 
ment to the law? 

Mr. SMITH, of Wisconsin. It could not pass. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Give the majority of the Commerce Commit- 
tee the time in this House and you will find that they will do some 
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Mr. MILLIKEN. Who controls the time of this House? Do not 
the majority control it? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. 
motion that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SPRINGER, from the Committee 
of the Whole, reported that they had had under consideration a bill 
(H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to 
the collection of revenue, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. BURROWS moved that the House adjourn, but immediately 
withdrew the motion. 


ANCHORAGE IN THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. BRYCE, by unanimous consent, called up a bill (S. 2605) relat- 
ing to the anchorage of vessels in the port of New York. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, empowered, 
and directed to define and establish an anchorage ground for vessels in the bay 
and harbor of New York, and in the Hudson and Rivers, to adopt suitable 
rules and regulations in relation thereto, and to take all necessary measures for 
the proper enforcement of such rules and regulations. 

Sec. 2. That in the event of the violation of any such rules or regulations by 

in charge of any vessel, such owner, master, or 
person in vessel shall be liable to a penalty of $100, and the said 
vessel may be holden for the payment of such penalty, and may be seized and 
ct court for the ict within which suc. 


inst summarily by libel for the Toore of the same in any United 
vessel may be, and in the 
name of the officer desi by the arine Ss the Treasury. 
Sec, 3. That this act s take effect imm: tely. 

Mr. BRYCE. Mr. Speaker, with the permission of the House, I will 
make a very brief statement in regard to this bill. 

The object of this bill is, briefly, to bring order out of chaos. The 
crowded nature ofthe harbor of New York, becoming continually more 
crowded every day, renders Federal legislation absolutely imperative. 
In the interest of navigation itis demanded, in the interest of commerce 
it is demanded, and also in behalf of the thousands of people who are 
daily obliged to use the waters of the harbor in going backwards and 
forwards between their places of business and their homes. 

Asthe matter stands now a vessel can anchor just where she pleases— 
in the track of summer excursion-boats freighted with the lives of poor 
people out for a brief holiday, across the path of ferry-boats loaded down 
to the water’s edge with the toiling masses, to the general insecurity 
of every one, including that of the crews and occupants of these very 
anchored crafts themselves. 

This bill, therefore, isin the interest of the whole floating population 
of New York, so to speak; and when you consider the value of New 
York as a port of entry, that three-quarters at least of all the revenues 
are collected here, it assumes the importance of a great national neces- 
sity. Mr. Speaker, I hope the bill will pass. It is unanimously re- 
ported by the committee, it asks for nomoney, and has the warm ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BRYCE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pet ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


NANCY G. ALEXANDER. 


Mr. HUNTER, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 
6232) for the relief of Nancy G. Alexander. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Nancy G. Alexander, of Cumberland County, 
Kentucky, the sum of $250, out of any money in the not otherwise 
appropriated, for coal taken from her by officers of the United Navy and 
used by the same on gun-boats on the Cumberland River, during the late war 
of the rebellion. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HUNTER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
tabl : 


Mr. Chairman, I renew my 


e. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS TRAIL CREEK, INDIANA. 


Mr. SHIVELY, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 
2097) to authorize the construction of a bridge across Trail Creek, in 
Mi City, Ind. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. Speaker, I will not take the time of the House 
in rcpramey Tae bill, but will only say that it has been recommended 
by the War Department, as is indicated by the report. 

The bill was ordered to be en and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SHIVELY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pases and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to, 


COUNTY OF LATAH, IDAHO, 
Mr. DUBOIS, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (S. 2671) to 
create and organize the county of Latah, Idaho. 


The bill is as follows: 
Be it enacted, ete., That all that ponian of Nez Perces County, in the Territory 
of Idaho, lying north of the following line, to wit: Commencing at a point 
where the middie line of township 38 north intersects the line between Nez 
Perces and Shoshone Counties in said Territory ; thence west to Big Potlatch 
Creek, where it first intersects the said middle line of township 38; thence down 
said creek southwesterly to a point where it intersects the middle line of town- 
ship 27; thence due west to the line between the Territories of Idaho and Wash- 
ington be, and the same is hereby, formed and organized into a county, to be 
known and designated as the county of Latah, with al! the rights, power, and 
privileges of counties under the existing laws of the Territory of Idaho. 

Sec. 2. That W. W. Langdon, J. L. Nailer, and William Frazier are hereby 
appointed commissioners of said county of Latah, and their annual compensa- 
tion shall be the same as now provided by law for the commissioners of Nez 
Perces County. - 

Sec. 3. That the county commissioners above named are hereby authorized, 
within twenty days after the passage of this act, to qualify before a justice of 
the peace and enter upon the discharge of their duties as such commissioners, 
and are hereby empowered to appoint all necessary county officers to perfect 
the organization of said county of Latah under the laws of the Territory of 
Idaho, and the said county commissioners and other county officers appointed 
as aforesaid shall hold their offices until the next general election provided by 
the laws of said Territory, and until their successors are elected and qualified 
according to law. — , 

Sec. 4, That the justices of the peace, constables, road supervisors, and other 
precinct and school officers heretofore elected and qualified and now acting as 
such, residing in said county of Latah, are hereby continued as such officers in 
said county of Latah until the next general election aforesaid and until their 
successors are duly elected and qualitied. 

Sec. 5. That the county of Latah shall Pay. to the county of Nez Perces a just 
proportion of the net indebtedness of said Nez Perces County, the same to be de- 
termined as follows, to wit: The county treasurer, recorder, and present county 
assessor of Nez Perces County are hereby constituted a board of adjusters, who 
shall proceed to ascertain the net indebtedness of said county of Nez Perces, 
which shall be done as follows, namely: Ascertain all the county justly owes 
in warrants, scrip, or other just debts, which amount shail constitute the gross 
indebtedness of said county, from which deduct the amount of the unpaid por- 
tion of the assessment-roll of 1887 and the amount of all the delinquent assess- 
ment-rolls which are considered collectible up to that date, and the amount of 
all moneys and other credits due the county then; and the nee so found 
shall constitute the net indebtedness of said county of Nez Perces; and the net 
indebtedness of said county of Nez Perces, Paesi É p as aforesaid, shall be di- 
vided equally between the counties of Nez Perces and Latah in proportion to 
the taxable property of said counties as it legally appears on the assessment- 
roll for the giar 1887, and the said county of Latah shall cause a warrant or war- 
rants to be wn upon its treasurer payable to the county of Nez Perces, which 
said warrant or warrants shall take priority in payment over all other war- 
rants, scrip, or other indebtedness of the said county of Latah. 

Sec. 6. That the county commissioners of Nez Perces County are hereby author- 
ized and uired to furnish to the county of Latah transcripts of all records, 
indexes, and documents and other papers on file and of record in the offices of 
Nez Perces County, which may be necessary to perfect the records of Latah 
County. They may contract with the auditor of Nez Perces County to make the 
above-named tra pts,the compensation for which shall be in addition to his 
regular . ‘The necessary books for the aforementioned transcripts shall 
be furnished by Latah County, and the expense of making the said transcripts 
shall be paid by the counties of Nez Perces and Latah equally. Certificates of 
the correctness of said records, made as aforesaid, shall have the same legal ef- 
fect as if made by the auditor of Nez Perces County. 

Sec. 7. That the county of Latah is hereby attached to Nez Perces County for 
judicial purposes until the next meeting of the judges of the supreme court of 

daho Territory, when it shall be the duty of said judges to fix a time for hold- 
ing court in said county of Latah as provided by the laws of said Territory for 
the other counties thereof. Thirty days after the time of holding said court is 
fixed as aforesaid, the said county of Latah shall assume and be vested with all 
the judicial rights, privileges, and powers of a county under the laws of the said 
Territory of Idaho. 

Sec. 8. That the county of Latah shall remain with Nez Perces County for leg- 
islative purposes until otherwise provided by law. 

Sec. 9. That the county seat of County is hereby located at the townof 
Moscow, in said county. 

Sec. 10. That the commissioners of Latah County be,and they are hereby, 
authorized to issue bonds to an amount not exceeding $20,000, of denominations 
not less than $100 nor more $1,000, running for a term of not less than ten 
nor more than twenty years, bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 8 per cent. 
perannum, with interest coupons attached, which bonds shall be signed by the 
chairman of the board of county commissioners and the auditor of said county 
and be authenticated by the seal of said county. 

Sec. 11. That the said board of commissioners are hereby authorized to make 
sale of said bonds and apply the proceeds thereof to the erection of a court- 
house and jail, and such other public buildings as may be necessary : Provided, 
That no bond shall be sold by said commissioners for less than its par value. 

Src. 12. That the said board of commissioners and their successors in office 
are hereby empowered and required to levy such tax as may be necessary to 
promptly pay the interest on said bonds, and also to levy such tax as may be 
necessary to pay the principal of said bonds as the same shall become due. 

Sec. 13, That in the event said board of commissioners shall issue bonds as 
hereinbefore authorized, the interest coupons thereof shall be receivable in pay- 
ment of the county taxes of said county of Latah. 

Src. 14, That the commissioners of Nez Perces County be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to issue bonds to an amount not exceeding $30,000, of denominations 
not less than one hundred nor more than one thousand dollars, running for 
termsof not less than ten nor more than twenty years, bearing interest at a rate 
not exceeding 8 per cent. per annum with interest coupons attached, which 
bonds shall be signed by the chairman of the said board of commissioners and 
county auditor, and be authenticated by the seal of said county. 

Sec. 15. That the said board of commissioners are hereby authorized to make 
sale of said bonds and apply the proceeds thereof to the erection of a court- 
house, jail, and such other public buildings as may be necessary, and for the 
building of necessary bridges: Provided, That no bond shall be sold by said 
board of commissioners for less than its par value. 

Sec. 16. That the said board of commissioners and their successors in office 
are hereby empowered and required to levy such tax as may be necessary to 
promptly pay the interest on said bonds, and also to levy such tax as may be 
necessary to pay the principal of said bonds as the same shall become due. 

Sec. 17. That in the event said board of commissioners shall issue bonds as 


hereinbefore authorized, the interest coupons attached to said bonds shall be 
receivable in payment of the county taxes of said county of Nez Perces. 
Sec. 18. That the county of Latah shall not be entitled to any portion of the - 


property, real or perso: 


of the said county of Nez Perces. 
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Src, 19. That all acts in conflict with any of the provisions of this act be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed 
Src, 20. That this act shall be in force from and after its ratification. 


Mr. SPRINGER, A bill for this purpose has been from the 
House Committee on Territories exactly in the terms of the Senate bill. 
It is simply a local measure to provide for the division of a county in 
Idaho, which the Legislature assumed they could not provide for owing 
to the United States law against special legislation in the Territories. 

‘The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and p 

Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
tabi 


bie. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
BRIDGE ACROSS NOXUBEE RIVER, ALABAMA. 


Mr. BANKHEAD, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 
8343) to authorize the construction of a wagon and foot-passenger bridge 
across the Noxubee River, at or near Gainesville, Ala. 

The.bill was read. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, this is simply a bill to authorize 
the construction of a bridge across a little river in Alabama. The bill 
contains all the usual provisions. It is recommended by the Secretary 
of War, and has been reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments. 

The amendments recommended by the Committee on Commerce were 


agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

. BANKHEAD moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to, 
CHARLES V. MESLER. 
Mr. WEBER, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 2695) 
for the relief of Charles V. Mesler. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, author- 
Bee and directed, jn adjusting the — of Charles V. Mesler, tmasterat 
rt, in the State of New York, as such postmaster, to allow him a credit of 
$39. for tal-cards, stamps, and envelopes stolen from said Charles V. Mes- 
ler, at aa perar on the night of the 25th or 26th of April, 1880, withoutany 
negligence or default on the part of the said postmaster. 
The report (by Mr. LAIDLAW) is as follows: 
The Committee on Claims, to which was referred House bill 2695, having con- 
sidered the same, submit the following rt: 
A bill for the relief of Charles V. Meslier was before the Fo inth Con- 
gress. The Committee on Claims of the House submitted the following re- 
was postmaster at Gos- 


“The claimant, Charles V. Mesler, in the 1880, was 

rt, N. Y. On the night of April 25, in said year, his post-office was broken 
ioe and $39.88 in stam , and stamped envelopes stolen. The postmas- 
ter was guilty of no nexligence, and was in no way to blame for said loss, 


“In February, 1884, he made application to the Post-Office t to be 
allowed a credit for said sum rete .88. The credit was refused on the und 
alone that the claim had not been presented to the Department within six 


months from the time the act of March. 17, 1882 (22 Stat., page 29), went into 


“Your committee is clearly of the opon that the credit should be given, 
and therefore recommends that the bill do pass.” 

‘This committee adopts said report as its report and recommends the passage 
of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

i a WEBER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI AT HICKMAN, KY. 


Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, by unanimousconsent, called up a bill (H. 
R. 7340) to anthorize the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at Hickman, Ky. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I think that billought to be read. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. The bill is in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Secretary of War and of the Committee on Com- 


merce. 
Mr. HOLMAN. This is a very important measure, which I believe 

has not been before the House until now, and it had better be read. 
The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. Before the completion of the 


reading, 

Mr. HOLMAN said: Mr. Speaker, I do not insist on the further reading 
of the bill. Iasked to have it read mainly for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the height that was 

The amendments reported from the Committee on Commerce ewere 


agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be and read a third time; and being | 44 

it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


THOMAS H. NORTON AND JAMES M’LEAN. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. I move, by unanimous consent, that the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill (S. 109) for the relief of Thomas 
H. Norton and James McLean, and it be put upon its passage at the 
present time. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ee. Keeway way nag eto eyt and the same is hereby, appropri- 
ated, out of the funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
Thomas H. Norton and James McLean, being amount of excess paid by them 
on coal entry numbered 1 at Del Norte land office, Colorado, July 10, 1882. 

Mr. HOLMAN. From what committee did this bill come? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. It was reported by the Committee on 
Claims. It has passed the Senate. A House bill similar to this has 
been passed through the Committee on Claims, and this Senate bill 
also has been reported from the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the report, which I expect is short, be read to 
the House. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. I can make a statement in reference to 
the matter which will be much briefer than the reading of the report. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the report be read, which will take but a mo- 
ment. 

The report (by Mr. McCuLLocH) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Claima; to which; was: rered the bill (S. 109) for the re- 
lief of Thomas H. Norton and James McLean, having duly Sarka the 
same, report as follows: 

A similar bill was introduced in the first session of the Forty-ninth Gon 
(H. R. 4760), ont vn Nea Metar: mane and reported favorably from Oaa 
mittee on Cre y (House Report No. 2381, Forty-ninth Con: 

session 

The report correctly states the facts, and this committee therefore ee the 
same, and recommends the passage of the bill. 


[House Report No, 2381, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


A similar bill was introduced in the Senate, and was reperted favorably from 
the Committee on Claims of that body. The report correctly states the frets, 
meester NTT committee therefore adopts the same, and recommends the passage of 

eb 


[Senate Report No. 534, Forty-ninth Congress, first session. | 


The Beri agos on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S, 1256) for the relief 

of Th Norton and James McLean, having duly considered the same 
make the e Movin report: 

The facts mated in the affidavit of T. H. Norton, a letter from Hon. 
N.C. MoPariond < missioner of the General Land Office, to the register and 
receiver of the land office at Del Norte, Colo., dated March 29, 1882, and a letter 
from the honorable Secretary of the Interior to the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, dated May 10, 1882, copies of which are made a part of this 


re 
Ginimants recently applied to the Secretary of the Interior for equitable relief. 
The Acting Secretary, in denying the application, sai 
“The subject of said application has been aney i Sonalar and while the 
cts stated seem to show a porate calling for relief, it is not in the power of this 
y neler to grant the relief sought, but if it is granted recourse must be had 
o 
In the opinion of your committee the receipt by the receiver of the local land 
office of the drafton the First Natiònal Bank of Ironton, Ohio, mentioned in thè 
correspondence, for the amount at the time required to payfor the lands sought 
p be entered, ought to be treated as a payment, and the claimants are equita- 
entitled to the relief asked. 
ae As committee therefore recommend that the bill do pass. 


AFFIDAVIT OF THOMAS II. NORTON. 
STATE or WEST VIRGINIA, County of Ohio, ss: 


arya fs appeared before me, the undersigned,a clerk of the county court 
in and for the county aforesaid, on the Way of , A. D.1885, Thomas H. 
Norton, who, being duly sworn, n, dopoeos and bap: Ada follows: 

On the 12th day of September, 1, being n at Villa Grove, Sagnache 
County, Colorado. 75 miles from Del Norte, the nearest United States land of- 
fico, and being fully aware of the law regulating the sale of United States coal 
lands, which provides that if a ee railroad approaches to within 15 miles 
thereof the price to the purchaser Jl be $20 per acre, and desiring and intend- 
ing to avail myself of the law authorizing the sale of such land at $10 per ac: 

I proceeded on that day by private conveyance to Del Norte expressly and 
solely to make the Sema shpat of the south one-half of southwest one-quarter 
and southwest on section 26, and north one-half of northeast one- 
geua section 55, S township 45 north, range § east, and make payment there- 
I arrived at Del Norte the following day, September 13, 1881, and in com- 
pany, with James McLean, my associate in the entry and purchase of this land, 
called at the United States land office at that place, and there found Mr. John 
Clegborn, Led register of said office. Explaining to him the nature of my busi- 
ba iF pines Tmitted at once to make the entry of the land in question. 

id the enalelte fee therefor, and then proposed to pay the sum of $3,200 
ee complete the entry, having at that time the funds for t rpose on deposit 
to my individual credit in the Custer County Bank, and tally available to me 
in currency on that day in Del Norte. To this proposition the register stated 
that the receiver being absent the payment could be deferred until the end of 
the month. Subsequent investigation shows that the receiver, Mr. Bristoe, was 
absent from his office without proper authority, and on that day, September 13, 
1881, was in the city of Denver, Colo,, over 3v0 miles from Del Norte. expressed 
anxiety to the er about this payment, informing him that the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad was being rapid!y constructed to a point within 15 miles 
of said lands, and would probably reach there before the end of the month, and 
offered if necessary to leave the funds with the register. In reply that officer 
explained that the receiver made no report until the end of the month, and that 
if payment was then made the sale would be duly approved at $10 per acre. 

annem se state that had the receiver been at his post of ot on that 

20) would have been paid to him by me in United States cur- 
pois vice pestea of the entry of this pa. but in the absence of that officer, 
and upon the assurance of the register that ‘the short Sany in payment would 
fect the price, the Hag Aaris was deferred, as stated. us the matter 
rested until September 30. Being on that da at Buena Vista, Colo., 150 miles 
distant from Del Norte, I pen, pay the register, asking if he would grant an 
extension of thirty days in which to make the poyani: and Suse On tae a nega- 
tive reply, I immediately mailed to him a sight draft for $3,200 the First Na- 
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d toth ited Staton’ 
forwarded for collection, and the proceeds duly over e 

I received no notice or intimation of any kind, by telegraph, mail, or other- 
wise, from said receiver that he could notor would not receive said draft in pay- 
ment for said lands; therefore I Fb $e the transaction was closed and the 
entry complete, and received no information to thecontrary until long after 
October 15, 1881, when L was informed that Commissioner of the General 
Land Office had decided otherwise, and directed the local land officers to re- 
quire Mr. McLean and myself to pay an additional sum of $10 per aere before 
said entries would be recognized by him as complete. I farther state that had 
the receiver of said land office, on the receipt of sail draft L him, notifed me 
that he could not accept the mast me for said land, I could and would 
have paid to him in lawful money of the United States therefor before the 15th 
day Wrest eg following the date said railroad was completed to within lj miles 
of said lands. 

I further state that by reason of the neglect of said receiver to inform me as 
soon as he ved said draftthat he could not or would not accept the same in 
payment for said lands,and by the order of said Commissioner aforesaid, a con- 

nence resulting from said neglect, in improvements made upon said lands 
belore and after applying to enter the same as aforesaid, we were compelled to 
pay the sum of $10 per aere for said lands in addition to a like sum previously 
by us therefor, as id, amounting to the sum of $3,200, which we 
would not hare been compelled to pay had the said receiver been at his rpo of 
duty when we first applied to enter said lands, or had he returned said to 


tional Bank of Ironton, Ohio, which draft was aay. received 


me on his receipt thereof and informed me that he could receive nothing but 
lawful moncy of the United States in payment for said lands, as (it is the belief 
of aliant) was his duty te do, 


T. H. NORTON. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23d of November, 1885. 
GEORGE HOOK, 
Clerk of the County Court of Ohio County, State of West Virginia. 
Ex parte Thomas H. Norton and James MeLean to have refunded 
wrongfully exacted from them on coal-land entry No. 1, Del Norte, Colo. 


Manrcn 29. 

GENTLEMEN: The evidence submitted in the matter of coal entry No. 1 in the 
series of your office made November L, 1881, for the claim of James McLean and 
‘Thomas ii. Norton, embracing 320 acres of land described as the south one-half 
of southwest one-quarter and southeast one-quarter of section 26, and the north 
one-half of the northeast one-quarter of section 35, in township 46 north, of 
range $ east, N. M. M., bas been carefully considered. 

The entry was allowed upon the payment of $10 per acre, notwithstanding the 
fact that at the date thereof the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad had been com- 
pleted to a point within 15 miles of the land embraced therein, thus raising the 
question whether the entry allowed upon payment at the rate of $10 per acre 
should be approved or whether the should be required to make an ad- 
ditional payment of $10 per acre, which would aggregate $3,200. Section 27, 
e e riie ansat peues teres of twenty-one ho is a citizen of the 

“That any person a e age w years, w a zen 
United States, or who has declared his intention to beeome such, or any associa- 
tion of persons severally qualified as aboye, shall, upon application to the reg- 
ister of the proper land office, have the right to enter by legn! subdivisions any 
quantity of vacant coal lands of the United States not otherwise a 
_ or reserved by competent authority, not exceeding 160 acres to n ual 
person, or 320 acres to such association, upon payment tothe receiver of not less 
than $10 per aere for such lands where the same shall be situated more than 15 
miles from any completed railroad, and not less than $20 per acre for such lands 
as shall be within miles of such road.” 

The price of the land is determined by the law and the facts as they exist at 
the date when the money is paid and the entry made. 

Tn this case money was paid as per the record on the llth of November, 
1881, and not on the 4th of October, 1831, the date when the draft on the First 
National Bank of Ironton, Ohio, was received by the receiver, 

In view of the foregoing, the claimants will be required to make an additional 
parme of $6 acre, vhieh would te $3,200. 

ou will notify the claimants of thie ion, and allow them sixty dsys for 
appeal, and after the expiration of the time allowed for appeal you will report 
any action taken to this office. 
Very respectfully, 


EEGISTER and RECEIVER, 
Dei Norte, Colo. 


N. C. McFARLAND, Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Wa-hington, Nay 10, 1882. 

Sre: I have considered the appeal of James McLean and Thomas H. Norton, 
from your decision of March 29 last, requiring an additional payment of $10 per 
acre on their purchase of the south half of southwest quarter and sontheast 
quarter of section 26, and the north half of northeast quarter of section 35, in 
township 46 north, range sou Dei Norte, Colo. 

The tracts are coal lands, and the only question is whether Aneis piisa should 
be $10 or $20 per acre; and this depends, under section 2347 of the Kevised Stat- 
utes, upon their proximity to a completed railroad. If cep poroa myat 
payment, which constitutes the entry, the land is more than 15 miles from such 
road, the price is not less than $10 per aere; if within 15 miles, it is not less than 
$0 per acre (see my predecessor's decisions of October 17, 1881, Copp, November, 
1881, in which I eoncar). Yr see of eoul lands varies, ‘ore, according to 
dat Dear og Yeh tnea read, and each case depends upon the facts pe- 
cn A 

The present case shows that on September 13, 1881, the appellants filed a de- 
claratory statement for the land in question and paid the oficial fees, and soon 
thereafter mailed to the local offieers the personal draft of one ef them for $3,200, 
the price of $2) acres, at $10 per acre, upon a bank in Obio. This draft was re- 
ceived at the local office between October 1 and 3, and was sent to another bank 
for colleetion on October 4, the receiver declining to accept it as payment for 
the land until it was honored. It was not paid until November 11, when the 
ag was allowed at $310 per acre. On September [3no railroad was completed 
to within 15 miles of the land, but the Denver and Rio Grande had progressed 
and wus com pleted to within that distance on or about October 15, 

If, instead of a draft, the appellants had paid $3,200 in money on September 
13, or had the avails of the draft been A at the local office before October 
15, they would have been entitled to the land at $10 peracre; butas money only 
can be received in payment of Government land, and this ment was not 
made until November H, the price of the land, by reason of the progress of the 
road to within 15 miles of the land, was enhanced to $20 per acre. 

The appellants appear to haye acted in cntire good faith, but under the mis- 
taken supposition that their draft was a payment for the lands and sufficient to 
canse an entry thereof. 

I can not, hewever, regard the equiticsin their favor as against a strict re- 
quirement of the law, and affirm your decision. 

The papers transmitted with your letter of April 22, 1882, are herewith returned 


ery respectfully, 
H. M. TELLER, Secretary. 
The Comw™MIssionER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Mr. HOLMAN. There seems to be an equity in this case which 
will justify the refundingof this money; but I suggest that the further 
consideration of the bill be postponed until some day in the future 
when private business is under consideration. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. Say next Friday. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No; next Friday, perhaps, will be taken up by the 
debate on the tariff bill. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. Then fix some other day—say when 
the Private Calendar is next under consideration. 

Mr. BYNUM. In justice to claims which I have on the Private 
Calendar I must object. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope my colleague will not object to the propo- 
sition which I have suggested. 

Mr. BYNUM. I object to it simply because I have bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar which have been there for three Congresses, and I do not 
believe it would be fair to them or other like business on the Private 
Calendar to take a case out of its order and give it precedence. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not wish to object to this bill, because there 
seems to bean equity init. The fact is, when the final entry was made 
there was a railroad within 15 miles of the land, which would make 
the price $20 instead of $10. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Ohio. Let me make a statement. When the 
entry was made there was no railroad within 15 miles of the land. 
The office fees were offered and the entry was made, but the land officer 
was absent and the clerk refused to receive the money. 

TheSPEAKER protempore. By order of the House the session closes 
at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes, p. m.; and that hour having arrived, in 
the opinion of the Chair it is incompetent for the House te do any 
further business. Therefore the Chair now declares the House ad- 
journed until Monday next at 12 o’clock m. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 

Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. HUNTER: A bill (H. R. 9729) granting a pension to Malinda 
Hardin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9730) granting a pension to Sophia Hardy—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9731) granting a pension to William A. Humes—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9732) granting a pension to Sarah Riddle—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9733) granting a pension to Ralph P. Wilborn—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAULBEE: A bill (H. R. 9734) for the relief of Nancy 
Power—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. R. WHITING: A bill (H. R. 9735) forthe removal of the 
charge of desertion from the record of George Tebo—to the Committee 
on Military A fairs. 

By Mr. BOWDEN: A bill (H. R. 9736) for the relief of John M, 
Jonnson—to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were Jaid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOWDEN: Petition of A. C. Jones and others, of Newport 
News, Va., for repeal of law classing druggists as retail liquor dealers— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYNUM: Petition of Col. Joseph B. Black and 16 others, ex- 
soldiers, of Robert Anderson Post, Grand Army of the Republic, and 
of members of the Grand Army of the Republic, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
for the erection of a soldiers’ home at Indianapolis, Ind.—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIN: Protest of citizens of Galveston, Tex., against the 
employment of the contract system on public works—to the Commit- 
tee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, protest of citizens of Galveston, Tex., against the letting ont 
of Government works to private contractors, and requesting Congress 
to abolish the contract system on river and harbor improvements—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CROUSE: Petition of Benjamin Hart and 36 others, citizens 
of Summit County, Ohio, for speedy action looking to better protec- 
tion of wool and woolen goods—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOFF: Petition of 18 citizens of the First district of West 
Virginia, for prohibition in the District of Columbia—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. LONG: Petition of B. Hubbard, J. F. Keith, and J, €. Fuller, 
of Plymouth, Mass., for modification or repeal of tax of $25 on retail 
druggists as liquor dealers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PHELAN: Petition of Isaac W. Drake and of John G. Thur- 
mon, of Tennessee, for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of Cousens & Tomlinson, for reduction of 
duty on rice—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Br Mr. HENRY SMITH: Memorial of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, for an appropriation for headstones for departed comrades—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: Petition of Samuel L. Laprad, for re- 
lief—to ihe Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: Petition of Redden S. Horton, administrator of 
James Horton, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of Parker S. Townsend, and of Oc- 
tavia A. Otey, of Madison County; of W. W. Campbell, administrator 
of James Campbell, and of Rufus Green, administrator of Asa R. Green, 
of Jackson County; and of Martha Womack, of Limestone County, 
Alabama, for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sev- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 

By Mr. BREWER: Of William A. Johnson and 40 others, citizens 
of Argentine, Genesee County, Michigan. 

By Mr. FORD: Of the Pottowatomie Club of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and of the Kent Scientific Institute. 


The following petition for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by the means of certain import duties, was received and referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. GOFF: Of Abraham Sample and 38 others, of Ohio County, 
West Virginia. 

The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: N 

By Mr. BELDEN: Of Robert L. Gibson and 11 others, and of A. H. 
Hubbs and 30 others, soldiers and sailors, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

By Mr. McCULLOGH: Of A. B. Axtell and others, of B. F. Dean 
and others, of W. J. Charlton and others, of R. E. L. Carpenter and 
others, and of J. K. Bishop and others, ex-soldiers and sailors of Greene 
and Washington Counties, Pennsylvania, 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Of Albert Hunter and others, of Clinton, Me. 

The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law provid- 
ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. G. A. ANDERSON: Of 171 citizens of Greene and Scott 
Counties, Illinois. ` 

By Mr. MOFFITT: Of 69 citizens of Clinton County, New York. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Of 256 citizens of Sangamon County, Illinois. 


The following petitions for an increase of compensation of fourth-class3 
postmasters were severally referred to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads: 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Of citizens of Paulding County, Georgia. 

By Mr. GOFF: Of F. M. Gibson and others, of Braxton County, 
West Virginia. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, April 30, 1888, 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Having had occasion to be out of the Sen- 
ate on the last day of the session for a few minutes, I asked my col- 
l e [Mr. BERRY] to hand in a report for me from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs on the bill (S. 2644) granting the right of way to the 
Fort Smith, Paris and Dardanelle Railway Company to construct and 
operate a railroad, telegraph, and telephone line from Fort Smith, Ark., 

rough the Indian Territory, to or near Baxter Springs, in the State 
of Kansas, and authorizing said company to build a bridge across the 
Arkansas River, at or near the city of Fort Smith, Ark. I omitted to 
amend the title of the bill, striking out the feature for the building of 
a-bridge across the Arkansas River, and as read just now in the Journal 
I find it was reported as containing that feature. In point of fact all 
the sections of the bill providing for the building of the railroad bridge 
were stricken out, so that the title of the bill should have stopped at 
the word ‘' Kansas,’’ and that of the title ‘‘ authorizing said com- 
pany to build a bridge across the Arkansas River, at or near the city of 
Fort Smith, Ark.,’’ should have been stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment of the title can 
be made when the bill is passed. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. But I thought, perhaps, it was best to 
give notice to the Senate of the change. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
made, and is correct. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I suppose that is true. 

The Journal was approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, returning, in response 
to the order of the Senate of the 26th instant, the resolution relating 
to the smuggling of opium into the United States from British Colum- 
bia; which, with the accompanying resolution, was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting, in answer to a resolution of February 24, 
1888, certain information in regard to what circumstances and by what 
authority the tribe of Indians known as the Tillamooks have relinguished 
their claim to land in Tillamook County, inthe State of Oregon; which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Postmaster- 
General, transmitting, in compliance with a resolution of April 24, 1888, 
a list of Presidential post-offices in the United States and in the Tetri- 
tories whose annual receipts for the three last preceding years have ex- 
ceeded $3,000; which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- Roads, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of the General 
Assembly of Maryland, urging a repeal of the license tax on non-resi- 
dent traders in the District of Columbia; which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of 181 members of the Sons of Temper- 
ance and other citizens of the District of Columbia, praying for pro- 
hibition in the District of Columbia; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

He also presented a petition of certain members of the bar of Wash- 
ington, D. C., praying for the passage of Senate bill No. 2794, provid- 
ing for the paymentof John Pope Hodnett for acting as counsel to the 
workingmen of the District of Columbia; which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also presented a petition of officers of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Department of the Potomac, praying that an appropriation be 
made for the payment of funeral expenses of deceased indigent ex-Union 
soldiers; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of members of Dunham Relief 
Corps, No. 4, and of Dunham Post, No. 141, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, and other citizens of Decatur, Ill., praying that a pension be 
granted to Miss Emily Luttrell, of that place; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers and sailors, mem- 
bers of Loren Kent Post, No. 523, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Omaha, Nl. ; a petition of 24 ex-Union soldiers and sailors, citizens of 
Bardolph, McDonough County, Illinois, and a petition of 36 ex-Union 
soldiers and sailors, members of Grand Army Post, No. 594, of Norris 
City, Ill., praying for the passage of the per diem rated service-pension 
bill; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of 31 business firms of Eufaula, Ala. ; 
a petition of the Board of Trade of Eufaula, Ala.; a petition of 24 
business firms of Spartanburgh, S. C.; a petition of 24 business firms of 
Fort Gaines, Ga., and a petition of the City Council of Fort Gaines, Ga., 
praying for the amendment of the interstate-commerce act so as to pre- 
yent the practice of underbilling; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. REAGAN presented a petition of citizens of Parker County, 
Texas, and a petition of citizens of Medina County, Texas, praying that 
Congress make some provision at the present session to pay the Indian 
depredation claims which have been filed in the Indian Bureau of the 
Department of the Interior by the pioneers and early settlers on the 
frontier; which were referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HARRIS presented the petition of A. C. Treadwell and other 
citizens, of Memphis, Tenn., praying for the pussage of the bill for the 
protection of the Yellowstone National Park; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of 36 ex-Union soldiers and sailors, 
citizens of Hobart, Ind., praying for the passage of the per diem rated 
service-pension bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COKE presented a petition of citizens of Palo Pinto County, 
Texas, paying for the passage of a law providing for the payment of In- 
dian depredation claims; which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. à 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of 172 ex-Union soldiers and 
sailors, citizens of Ohio, and a petition of 60 ex-Union soldiers and 
sailors, citizens of Ashtabula County, Ohio, praying for the passage of 
the per diem rated service-pension bill; which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented the petition of David Leasure, late 
a private in Company G, Fifth West Virginia Infantry Volunteers, in 


The Journal shows the report as 
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the war of the rebellion, praying for the removal of the charge of de- 
sertion from his military record; which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BROWN. I present the petition of J. W. Hightower, William 
A. Wright, and other druggists and physicians, of Georgia, praying for 
the repeal of that portion of the internal-revenue Jaws which classes 
druggists as liquor dealers, and requires them to take out a license and 
pay annually the sum of $25 therefor. They also pray for the repeal 
of the tax onalcohol used in the artsand for medicinal purposes. I move 
the reference of the petition to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN presented the petition of James M. McCullough, 
postmaster, and other citizens of Felix, Ala., praying that increased 
compensation be allowed to fourth-class postmasters; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., praying that an appropriation be made for the 
erection of a public building at Allegheny City, Pa.; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers and sailors, citizens 
of Greensborough, Greene County, Pennsylvania, praying for the passage 
of the per diem rated service-pension bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Elk Lick, Somerset County, 
Pennsylvania; a petition of citizens of Kratzerville, Snyder County, 
Pennsylvania, and a petition of citizens of Middletown, Pa., praying 
for the repeal of that portion of the internal-revenue law which classes 
druggists as liquor dealers and fora reduction of the tax on spirits; 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MORRILL presented a petition of citizens of Knowlton, Vt., 
praying for an extension of the time allowed to file pension claims; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ALLISON presented a petition of citizens of Vinton, Iowa, 
praying for proper legislation for the protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of 96 ex-Union soldiers and sailors, citi- 
zens of Mount Ayr; a petition of 16 ex-Union soldiers and sailors, citi- 
zens of Stone City and Anamosa, and a petition of Janesville Post, No. 
172, Grand Army of the Republic, at Janesville, all in the State of 
Iowa, praying for the passage of the per diem rated service-pension bill; 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Healso presented a petitionof Sanctuary Assembly, No. 4192, Knights 
of Labor, of Dubuque, Iowa, praying for the passage of the bill to abolish 
convict labor under contracts; which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr. KENNA presented a petition of ex-soldiers and sailors, citizens 
of Marshall County, West Virginia, praying for the passage of the per 
diem rated service-pension bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. PALMER presented a petition of certain mining companies in 
Michigan, praying for the purchase by the United States of the Portage 
Lake aN and harbors of refuge; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. SPOONER presented a petition of the representatives of the De- 
partment of the Grand Army of the Republic for Wisconsin, praying 
that an appropriation of $200,000 be made to furnish head-stones for 
marking the last resting-places of deceased soldiers, for which requisi- 
tions have been made under acts of Congress; which was referred to the 
Committee oa Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of 79 citizens of La Crosse, Wis., pray- 
ing for prohibition in the District of Columbia; which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DANIEL presented a Saree of J. W. Thomas and other cit- 
izens, of Norfolk; a petition of E. 8. Pendleton & Son, of Louisa Court- 
House; a petition of Spoffar & Church and others, of Falls Church, 
and a petition of E. S. Johnson and others, all of the State of Virginia, 
praying for the repeal of that portion of the internal-revenue law which 
classes druggists as liquor-dealers; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. PAYNE presented three petitions of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, signed by 139 citizens of Ohio, praying 
for legislation prohibiting the running of interstate Sunday trains and 
mail-trains and against military drills on the Sabbath; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. DAVIS presented a petition of the Department of Wisconsin, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Milwaukee, and a petition of the De- 
partment of Minnesota, Grand Army of the Republic, of Minneapolis, 
praying that an appropriation be made to provide head-stones for the 
graves of Union soldiers; which were referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

He also presented a memorial of manufacturers and dealers, of St. 
Paul, Minn., remonstrating against any reduction of the tariff on flax- 
seed and linseed-oil; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the mayor and city council of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., praying that all property rights now held by the United 
States in certain works built for the preservation of the Falls of St. 


Anthony be vested in that city; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. PLUMB. I present a petition of certain citizens of Salina, Saline 
County, Kansas, praying that provision be made at this session of Con- 
gress for the payment of Indian depredation claims, which I ask may 
be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

I wish to state in connection with this petition that three or four 
years ago the matter was brought to the attention of the Committee on 
Appropriations in a way which led them to insert a provision in an 
appropriation bill whereby the Interior Department was authorized 
and provided with funds to enable it to thoroughly investigate all 
pending Indian depredation claims, and required to report the result 
of the finding made to Congress, 

That investigation is going on, and I think we shall be able to learn 
before the final adjournment, and perhaps very soon, the result of the 
investigation. I am satisfied, without knowing anything about the 
plan of the investigation or especially about its results, that we shall 
be able to get a great deal of very valuable information upon which to 
predicate legislation. 

I have no doubt that a large majority of these claims ought to be 
paid; that the Government is in equity, if not otherwise, bound to pay 
them; and I am in hopes that many of the difficulties which have here- 
tofore surrounded this class of claims on account of imperfect proof, 
lack of knowledge, and misunderstanding in regard to the relations of 
the Government to them and of the Indians to them, will be removed 
by this investigation. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I should like to say a word in reply to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

I think we already know the result of the investigations which have 
been made. As stated by the Senator from Kansas, $50,000 have been 
appropriated in the last three years; first, $20,000, I believe; then 
$10,000, and then $20,000; at any rate $50,000 or $60,000 have been 
appropriated for that purpose. Under that authority the Department 
have been going ahead and investigating these claims and reporting to 
Congress each year the result of their investigations. They have passed 
on a great number of claims, and they are now standing here upon our 
record. 


Various bills have been introduced, bills of a general nature and bills 
of a special nature; some of which have been referred to the Committee 
on Indian irs, some to the Committee on Claims, and others to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. There is a divided jurisdiction on the 
subject, and the result is that no action whatever has been taken or is 
proposed to be taken, so far as I know, by any committee of this body. 

In view of these facts and in view of the further fact that upon the 
suggestion made by the Chief Executive of the nation, a special com- 
mittee has been raised in the House of Representatives for the p 
of considering this very subject, I have thought, after full consultation 
with the chairman of the Committee on Claims, the chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and sundry other members of the Senate, 
that the proper thing to do would be to raise a special committee, who 
would not be burdened with any other business, and who could take 
up this subject and consider what policy Congress ought to adopt in 
reference tothe whole matter. Such a committee should be raised, not 
for the purpose of taking up simply individual claims and passing upon 
them—because I do not think that is the proper thing to do—but to 
adopt some general policy by which parties could say to the various 
claimants, those whose claims have been passed upon, as well as those 
whose claims have not been passed upon, whether Congress intends to 
pay them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition will be referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, if there be no objection. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1697) for the erection of a public 
building in the city of Asheville, N. C., reported it without amend- 
ment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 1599) to provide for the erection of a public building in the city 
of Sedalia, in the State of Missouri, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. HOAR, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 518) for the relief of the legal personal representatives of 
Henry W. Sibley, deceased, reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 407) fixing the salaries of the several judges of the United 
States district courts at $5,000 per annum, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

Mr. COKE. I desire to note of record my dissent from the favorable 
report on the bill increasing the salaries of Federal judges. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the biil (H. R. 1483) for the erection of a public 
building at Monroe, La., reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report thereon. 
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Mr. MORGAN, from the Committee on Public to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 194) to increase the endowment of the Lonisiana 
State University and Agricultural College, reported it with amendments. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Public Buildingsand Grounds, 
to whom were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment: 

A bill (S. 1062) to inerease the appropriation for the erection of the 
public building at Wilmington, Del.; 

A bill (H. R. 1325) providing for the purchase of additional ground 
in the city of Indianapolis, Ind., adjoining the post-office site, and for 
the improvement of the building thereon, and appropriating $125,000 
therefor; and 

A bill (H. R. 7218) for the erection ofa public building in the city of 
Duluth, State or Minnesota. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to whom were referred the following bills, reported them sev- 
erally with amendments: 

A bill (S. 1726) to provide for the erection of a public building for 
the use of the post-office and Government offices at the city of Atchi- 


son, Kans. ; 
A bill (S. 1913) for the erection of a public building at Emporia, 
A bill (S. 2319) for the erection of a public building at Waterbury, 
Conn. ; 
Ì A bill (S. 1978) for the erection of a public building in Peterson, N. 


22 

A bill (S. 289) for the erection of a public building at Fort Dodge, 
Towa; and 

A pill (S. 384) to provide for the erection of a public building in the 
city of Dover, in the State of New Hampshire. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R.615) for therelief of James B. Mitchell, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 2276) for the relief of G. H. Coryell, asked to be discharged from 
its further consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia; which was agreed to. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 8279) to authorize the county of Laurens, in the State 
of Georgia, to construct a bridge across the Oconee River, at or near 
Dublin, in said county and State, reported it without amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, introduced a bill (S. 2805) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of David Lasure; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr, DAWES introduced a bill (S. 2806) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to fix the amount of compensation to be paid for right 
of way for railroads through Indian reservations in certain contingen- 
cies; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2807) to grant to the Puyal- 
lup Valley Railway Company a right of way through the Puyallup In- 
dian reservation in Washington Territory, and for other purposes; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, K 

Mr. KENNA introduced a bill (S. 2308) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Margaret E. Pieree; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2809) granting a pension to Jackson 
Myers; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S. 2810) to require the purchase 
and coinage of not less than $4,000,000 worth of silver bullion per 
month; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask that the bill lie on the table. It involves 
no new principle. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will lie on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 2811) for the relief of Rebecca 
B. Scott; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 2812) for the relief of Eliza 
Douglass; which was read twice by its title, and, with the aecompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAMERON introdueed a bill (S. 2813) for the relief of Joseph 
G. Swank; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 2814) granting a pension to John 
O'Donnell; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompa- 
nying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SPOONER introduced a bill (S. 2815) granting an inerease of 
pension to Edwin Marsh; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2816) toauthorize the construction of a 
bridge for railway purposes across the Mississippi River, between the 
States of Wisconsin and Minnesota, to be located north of, and in the 


vicinity of, the city of Alma, Wis.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 2817) for the relief of J. W. 
Mackey; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 2818) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Francis M. Higgason; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2819) granting an increase of 
pension to William W. Bliss; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 2820) to authorize the city of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., to alter, repair, and reconstruct certain public works; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2821) relieving municipalities in the 
Territories in certain cases; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. PASCO introduced a bill (S. 2822) for the relief of Thomas Gor- 
don; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, introduced a bill (S. 2823) to authorize 
the building ofa railroad bridge at Fort Smith, Ark.; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BECK (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2824) for the relief of 
Hermans Bark; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 

Mr. BLAIR introduced a bill (S. 2825) granting increase of pension 
to Benjamin T. Baker; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DANIEL introduced a bill (S. 2826) relating to superintendence 
of construction of publie buildings; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2827) to define the jurisdiction of the 
circuit and district courts of the United States in certain cases; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2828) granting right of way and other 
privileges to the Hampton and Old Point Railway Company; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. FRYE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the Post-Office appropriation bill, to provide more efficient mail 
service between the United States and Central and South America and 
the West Indies; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HOAR submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the sundry civil appropriation bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


SILVER BULLION. 


Mr. STEWART, Isubmit the following resolution, and ask for its 
present consideration: 

Resolved, That the Seeretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to 
furnish the Senate with a siatement of the amount of silver bullion offered to 
the Government each month since the passage of the act of February 23, 1578, 
under the provisions of said act, and by whom, and at what prices; and also 
the amount of silver bullion purchased each month during such period, and 
from whom, and the prices paid therefor; and, further, to inform the Senate if 
the quotations of India Council bills in London enter into the determination to 
any extent of what is the market price of silver bullion in the United States. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? ‘ 
Mr. HARRIS. Let it be printed and go over until to-morrow. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie over, under 
the rule. 
CIRCULAR VALUES OF FOREIGN SILVER COINS. 


Mr. STEWART submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, und agreed to: 


designated in said circular are estimated “by him according to the pure silver 
contained in them respectively. 


NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE EMPLOYES. 


Mr. SPOONER. I submit the following resolution, and ask for its 
present consideration: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to 
send to the Senate, at as early date as is practicable, full information as te em- 
loyés in the customs service at the port of New York, in the offices of the col- 
ector, the naval officer, surveyor, and appraisers at said port, all of said infor- 
Se bpota detailed, to cover the time between March 4, 1385, and 
A 1888. 
First. Number, names, and official designations of employés removed or ro- 
signed upon request since March 4, 1895. 
Becond: Number, names, and official designations of employés appointed since 


1888. 
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Third. Number and designation of offices and official positions coming within 
the classified service created since March 4, 1885. 

Fourth. Number and designation of offices and official eae coming be- 
low or outside the elassified service created since March 4, 1885. 

Fifth, Number and designation of offices and official Leper coming within 
the classified service abolished or left’ vacant since March 4, 1885, 

Sixth. Number and designation of offices and official positions te below 
or outside the classified service abolished or left vacant sinea March 4, 

Seventh. Total number of employés, with name and official a pene of 
each, in the customs service March 4, 1885. 

Eighth. Total numberof employés, with name and oficial designation of each, 
in the customs service April 30, 1888. 

Ninth, Number, names, and official designations of heads of divisions in the 
customs service March 4, 1885. 

Tenth. Number, names and official designations of heads of divisions in the 
customs service removed or resigned upon request since March 4, 1885. 

Eleventh. Number, names, and official designations of heads of divisions in 
the customs service appointed since March 4, 1885. 

Twelfth. Number, names, and official designations of temporary employés 
(excepting day Iaborers) appointed since March 4, 1885, with the date of appoint- 
ment and term of service of each. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 
Mr. BECK. Is that resolution just offered ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itis offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SPOONER]. 

Mr. BECK. Ishould like to see itin the morning. Let it lie over. 
There seems to be about six months’ work in it for somebody. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie over, under 
the rule. 

MRS. JENNIE STONE. 
On motion of Mr, SAWYER, it was 


the House of Representatives be requested to return to the Sen- 
General 


Ordered, That 
ate the bill (S. 1161) granting a pension to Mrs. Jennie Stone, widow of 
Charles P, Stone. 


SARAH E. M’CALEB. 


Mr. SAWYER. Imove that the bill (S. 2239) for the relief of Sarah 
E. McCaleb be indefinitely postponed. There is a bill on the Calendar 
from the other House covering the same subject. 

The motion was agreed to. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT EMPLOYES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there are no further resolutions, 
concurrent or other, the Chair lays before the Senate a resolution com- 
ing over from a previous day. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. HALE, April 26, 1888, was read, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Sit of the Interior be, and he hereby is, directed to 
send to the Senate as soon as may be a complete list of the laborers, skilled la- 
borers, messengers, model attendants, and other persons below the classified 
service who have been appointed or employed in the Interior Department in 
Washington since March 4, 1855, Also a list of all persons who have been ap- 
pointed in said Department in Washington since March 4, 1435, to any position, 
class, or grade, who have been since their appointment orare now emplo ina 
position, class, or grade different from the one to which they were inted, 
giving in detail the change in position, rank, or grade of employment in regard 

to each person separately. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the’House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 488) granting a pension to Elizabeth Burr; 

A bill (H. R. 600) increasing the pension of Mary Minor Hoxey; 

sA bill (H. R. 2413) granting a pension to Mrs. Mercy Knight; 

A bill Ve R. 3712) increasing the pension of Milton Judd; 

A bill (H. R. 3745) granting a pension to Mary O'Neil; 

A bill (H. R. 3922) to place the name of Casper Seibel on the pension- 


roll; 
A bill (H. R. 3959) granting a pension to Dolly Blazer; 
A bill (H. R. 4864) to place the name of Jacob Behr on ' the pension- 
roll; 
A bill (H. R. 6520) granting an increase of pension to Charles F. 


Ward; 

A bill (H. R. 6575) for the relief of James L. Alsip; 

A bill (H. R. 6845) granting a pension to John Witham; 

A bill (H. R. 7642) granting a persion to Abbie R. Brown; 

A bill (H. R. 8260) granting a pension to Lydia A. Hicks; 

A bill (H. R. 8266) for the relief of Mrs. Clarissa G. Green; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 148) to print 12,500 copies of the eulo- 
gies on Seth C. Moffatt, late a Representative in Congress, 

The message further announced that the House insisted upon its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1473) 
authorizing the President of the United States to arrange a conference 
for the purpose of promoting arbitration and encouraging reciprocal 
commercial relations between the United States of America and the 
Republics of Mexico, Central and South America, and the Empire of 
Brazil, agreed to the farther conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
McCreary, Mr. RUSSELL of Massachusetts, and Mr, MORROW man- 
agers at the further conference on its part. 


The message also announced that the House had to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7348) granting to the city 
of Grand Forks, Dak., the right to build two free bridges across Red 
River, agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the said bill 
and the amendment thereto, and had appointed Mr. Crisp, Mr. PHE- 
LAN, and Mr. DUNHAM, managers at the conference on its part. 

The message further announced that the House insisted upon its 
amendment to the bill-(S 752) to granta pension to Mrs. Elvira L. 
Johnson, widow of Commodore Philip C. Johnson, disagreed to by the 
Senate, agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. HENDER- 
son of North Carolina, Mr. RUSSELL of Massachusetts, and Mr. DE 
LANO managers at the conference on its 

The m alsoannounced that the House insisted upon its amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 393) for the relief of Frances Anne Pyne Ricketts, 
disagreed to by the Senate, agreed to the conference asked by the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. CHIPMAN, Mr. LYNCH, and Mr. SAWYER managers at the 
conference on its part. 
> ae further announced that the House had passed the fol- 

ow 

A bill (S. 333) granting a pension to Reuben Brownmiller; 

A bill (8. 334) granting an increase of pension to Charles F. All- 
gower; an 

A bill (S. 2267) for the relief of the Omaha tribe of Indians in Ne- 
braska, to extend time of payment to purchasers of land of said Indians, 
and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills each with anamendment; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

A bill (8. 2345) authorizing the construction of a bridge across the 
Cape Fear River, Black River, and the Northeast River, in the State 
of North Carolina; and 

A bill (S. 738) granting a pension to the guardian of Enos J. Searles, 
of Clermont County, Ohio, 

‘The message also announced that the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 3333) to authorize the city of Chicago to erect a crib 
in Lake Michigan for water-works purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 3617) for the relief of John C. Adams, administrator 
of Joseph Adams, deceased. 

The message farther announced that the House had passed a concur- 
rent resolution concerning the distribution of 437 copies of the docu- 
ment known as ‘“‘ Fish and Fisheries;’’ in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 1712) for the erection of a public building at Ports- 
month, Ohio; 

A bill (H. R. 4357) to erect a public building at Allentown, Pa.; 

A bill i R. 4557) for the relief of George F. Chilton; 

A bill (H. R. 6453) granting a pension to George P. Stone; 

A bill (H. R. 7546) to amend sections 2595 and 2596 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and to provide a collector at the port of 
St. Panl, Minn., and for other purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 7715) for the relief of Georgia A. Stricklett. 


PUBLIC BUILDING IN YOUNGSTOWN. - 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire, with the consent of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PLUMB], who has charge of the pending business, to move 
to proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 347. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Chair, under the order of the 
Senate adopted on Thursday last, will first lay before the Senate the 
bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose 
of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes, which 
is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. The Senator from 
Ohio asks unanimous consent that the pending order may be inform- 
ally laid aside. 

Mr. PLUMB. If it does not lead to any debate, I will consent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If it leads to debate, I shall not press it. 

Mr. PLUMB. I have had many requests of the same kind. Iam 
in hopes that the pending bill may be disposed of during the present 
morning hour. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I shall not certainly occupy the sms until 1 
o'clock. 

Rir CAMERON. Ihope the Senator from Kansas will ‘also yield to 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent that the pending business may be informally laid aside 
to enable him to move the consideration of the bill (S. 347) to provide 
for the erection of a public building in the city of Youngstown, Ohio. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill, which was reported from the Committee on 
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Public Buildings and Grounds with ete rene a 13, before the 
word ‘‘thousand,”’ to strike out ‘‘and fifty;’’ andin line17, before the 
word ‘‘thousand,”’ to strike out the words ‘‘and fifty;’’ so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be,and he hereby is, authorized and di- 
rected to purchase or otherwise provide a suitable site, and cause to be erected 
thereon, at the city of Youn; wn, in the State of Ohio, a substantial and com- 
modious public building, with fire-proof vaults, for the use and accommodation 
of the post-office, internal-revenue office, pension office, and for other Govern- 
ment uses. The site, and the building thereon, when completed according to 
plans and specifications to be previously made and approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall not exceed the cost of $100,000; and the site purchased 
shall leave the building unexposed to danger from fire in adjacent buildings by 
an open space of at least 50 feet, including streets and alleys; and for the pur- 
poses herein mentioned the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. : 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT AKRON. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I make thesame motion in respect to a bill which 
. is precisely the same, the bill (S. 349) for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Akron, Ohio. 

y unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in line 4, after the word ‘‘ purchase,” to 
-insert ‘or acquire by condemnation; ’’ so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 

rected to purchase or or sag by condemnation a site for, and cause to be erected 


thereon, a suitable building. with fire-proof vaults therein, for the accommoda- 
= = the post-office and other Government offices, at the city of Akron, State 
o o. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 11, before the word “ thousand,” 
to strike out ‘‘one hundred ’’ and insert “seventy-five; ” and in line 
12, after “‘ dollars,” to insert “and said sum is hereby appropriated; ” 
80 as to read: 

The plans, specifications, and full estimates for said building shall be pre- 
viously made and approved according to law, and shall not exceed for the site 
and building complete the sum of $75,000, and said sum is hereby appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAR CLAIMS. 


Mr. CAMERON. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of 
Order of Business 611, Senate bill 2329. 
_ The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate now proceed to the consideration of 
the bill indicated by him. 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
roceeded to consider the bill (S. 2329) to authorize the Secretary of the 
to re-examine and re-audit the claim of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for advances made and money borrowed by said State to pay 
the militia called into the military service by the governor, under the 
proclamation of the President of June 15, 1863. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT LANCASTER, PA. 


Mr. CAMERON. Now, if the Senator from Kansas will give way 
for a minute more, I wish to pass a public-building bill for Lancaster, 
Pa. It is House bill 1788, Order of Business 1040. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill indicated by him. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
A to consider the bill (H. R. 1788) for the erection of a public 

uilding in Lancaster, Pa. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 


Mr. PLUMB. I now ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order will be laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committée of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for 
the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other 

urposes, the pending question being on the amendment proposed by 

r. DOLPH to the amendment of Mr. Hoar. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam authorized by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
DoLPH] to withdraw the amendment which he offered to the amend- 


ment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] in order that there 
may be a direct vote on the amendment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and I shall move to lay the amendment of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts on the table in erder that a vote may be had at once. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment now is that 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], which will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add as a new section: 

That in all cases where any of the lands forfeited by the first section of this 
act have heretofore been sold by the proper officers of the United States for 
cash, or with the allowance and approval of the proper officers of the United 
States entered in good faith under the homestead or pre-emption laws, or have 
been selected by any State and certified by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office and approved by the Secretary of the Interior in satisfaction or as 
ei of my! nt to such State in aid of any public work or improvement which 

been fully completed, the right and title of all persons holding or claiming 
any such lands under such sales, entries, or selections, and certificates shall be, 
and are hereby, confirmed, where, at the date of the passage of this act, there are 
no adverse claims to the same on file or of record arising under the general land 
laws of the United States; and any controversies or conflictin between 
adverse claimants, or between such adverse claimants and those whose title 
would otherwise be confirmed by the provisions of thisact, shall be determined 
according to the priority of entry, certification, or application, and the provis- 
ions of existing laws, and in the same manner in all as though the said 
grants herein forfeited had never been made by the United States. 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUME]. The Senator from Kansas 
moves that the amendment lie on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator did not make that motion, but merely 
gave notice of it. 

Mr. PLUMB. I made the motion, but withdraw it for the purpose 
of hearing the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Kansas to submit the motion. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, last week there was some evidence read 
to the Senate which affected somewhata firm of attorneys in this city, 
the evidence tending to show that there had been certain fraudulent 
contracts made in violation of the law, and certain letters were read 
indicating a knowledge of the fraud and a desire to have a hold on the 
settlers who had testified falsely that those contracts did not exist. 
One of the persons implicated addressed a communication to the Senate, 
which was read by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER], saying 
that he was satisfied those letters were written, but they were written 
by his partner, and the contracts were not written. The partner has 
now addressed to me a brief letter which he desif€s to have submitted 
to the Senate. It will take but a minute to read it. I send it to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The paper will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Wasninetox, D. O., April 28, 1888. 


Sie: In the matter of controversy as to the Iron River lands in Michigan, I 
wish to say, through your courtesy, that I received a number of contracts made 
by settlers to convey interests to me from Mr. Weimer and local attorneys at 

nette, as did Redington and Hill afterwards; and they were accepted, be- 
cause I was sure that was the only way I could be certain to be paid for what 
promised to be to me, and proved to be, a very expensive lot of cases, none of 
the settlers having any money to pay for printing, clerical labor, ete. 

No settlers were hired to go on the land by me, and no organization for that 

yarpose was necessary. It would have requi an army to keep them off, 
Baratas? Teller baving decided in a case in which I was attorney for a settler 
that the cash entries of these lands was void because the land was unoffered. 

I abandoned the matter, not because of the putchase and publication of my 
letters to one of the local attorneys, as the submission of his letters to me would 
have put a different light on that matter, but because it was deemed necessary 
reer Redington and Weimer to destroy the contracts and join them in an 

davit that they never existed, which I would not do, 
Very respectfully, 


Hon. GEORGE F, Hoar, 
United States 


Mr. BECK. Before the vote is taken I desire to inquire if there is 
anything in the bill—I am not able to discover itif there is—that de- 
prives any one of any existing rights in this controversy now going on, 

Mr. PLUMB. I think not. I think it leaves everything of that 
kind standing exactly where it would be if the bill were not prenna, 

Mr. BECK. My desire, as far as I am concerned, is to vote for any 
affirmative proposition in the bill which shall declare that nothing in 
the act shall deprive any person of any right he has in any controvers: 
growing out of any rights which now exist and leave them thesameasif 
the bill had not passed. Further than that I will not say that I am 
prepared to go in any affirmative action settling any dispute. Would 
the affirmation be any stronger if such a clause were put in the bill to 

rd existing rights? 

Mr. PLUMB. I have no objection to accepting, as far as I may, an 
amendment of that character. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to call attention to the force of the 
first section of this bill. 

Mr. PLUMB. Inow renew the motion I made to lay the amend- 
ment on the table. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator willallowme a moment. The Senator 
from Kansas is of opinion that if this bill without such an 
amendment it will leave everybody’s rights touching this land just as 
they would be if the bill did not pass. I can not see it in that light, 
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and I want the attention of the Senator from Kentucky to the opera- 
tion of the first section of the bill: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby forfeited to the United States, and the 
United States hereby resumes the title thereto, all lands ier mer pete pono to 
opposite 


any State or to any corporation to aid in the construction ofa rail. 


to and coterminous with the portion of any such railroad not now completed 
and in operation, for the construction or benefit of which lands have heretofore 
been granted; and all such lands are declared to be a part of the public domain, 

That is of to-day. The claim of the canal company is that the State 
of Michigan granted these lands to that canal company, or its repre- 
sentatives, when the State had not the right to do it, because they were 
lands theretofore granted to a railroad which is uncompleted. There- 
fore this bill would forfeit as of to-day those lands opposite the uncom- 
pleted portions of the road; then the lands belong to the United States 
as of to-day. 

All the claim which these parties can set up to it being through the 
State of Michigan by a title which the State of Michigan had no right 
to grant because the Supreme Court have decided that the title was in 
the railroad company until the United States forfeited it, it being for- 
feited as of to-day, what becomes of them? 

Mr. BECK. What I desire is not to have any affirmative action af- 
firming anything as to parties having rights there, they having contro- 
versies between each other, but to have it affirmatively expressed on 
the face of the bill that nothing in this bill contained shall operate to 
divest any persons of any rights they may have had heretofore in any 
of the lands otherwise affected by it, so that they can settle their re- 
spective claims before the courts of the country as though this bill had 
not 5 
Mr. DAWES. It seems to me that to carry out the Senator’s idea 
there must be a saving clause from this forfeiture as of to-day of lands 
the title to which technically is in the railroad company, although the 
State of Michigan and the United States before the decision supposed 
that the lands were not the railroad’s until the railroad was finished. 
The decision is that it was a grant in presenti, and it is still standing 
on the record as a grant to that railroad company, and the canal’s grant 
is a part of lands opposite unfinished portions of the railroad. 

Mr. BECK. Because the Senator from Kansas in charge of the bill 
and other Senators with whom I have conversed have said that that is 
the purpose of the bill, I desire to have it in such shape that there shall 
be no misunderstanding about it. That being done Iam prepared to 
vote against all affirmative amendments, 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWEs] asks 
me whereabouts in the bill is what I have stated. It is in it, because 
it does not refer to the rights of any person under the peculiar con- 
ditions of things existing within the limits of this land grant in Mich- 
igan. Now, the Senator from Massachusetts, for the purpose of his 
argument, assumes that the change of the title from the railroad com- 
pany under the original granting act to the United States Government 
will in some way deprive somebody of aright. It seems to me that 
it is only necessary to state that to show that it has no existence. If 
the railroad company had the title somebody elise can not have it—the 
camal company, private entryman, homesteader, pre-emptor, or any- 
body else; and the only thing that this bill does would be to transfer, 
according to the statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts, the 
title which is now vested in the railroad company to the United States. 
Nobody could have had any right there which would be in anywise 
interfered with by such a change of proprietorship. But for the pur- 
pose of settling the point specially I have no objection to anything 
which is merely negative in its character and does not conferany rights, 
but which simply preserves the statu quo going into the bill, speaking 
for myself as an individual member of the Senate. 

But, Mr. President, this discussion is entirely apart from the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], and I renew the 
motion I made to lay the amendment on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DoLrs in the chair). The Sena- 
tor from Kansas moves to lay the pending amendment on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] specially 
desires to offer a modification of that amendment, which I suppose is 
unobjectionable, and I should like to have the modification offered be- 
fore the vote. 

Mr. PLUMB. If that will be offered at once I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas with- 
draw his motion? 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes, sir, I withdraw the motion for the purpose of 
allowing the Senator from Wisconsin to offer the modification. 

Mr, SPOONER. I will offer my amendment after this is disposed of. 

Mr. PLUMB. Then I renew my motion. 

Mr. PALMER. Will not the Senator allow me to say a word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. PALMER. I merely desire to have this bill divested of all col- 
lateral questions. This is a collateral question, and has nothing to do 
with the bill, and has no business in it. 

Mr. PLUMB. Very well; so I think. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved that the amendment lie 
on the table. 

The motion was agreed to, 


Mr. MITCHELL. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, section 3, line 24, after the word 
‘quantity ’’ it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That the rights of way and riparian rights heretofore conveyed to 
the city of Portland, in the State of Oregon, by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company and the Central Trust Company of New York, by deed of convey- 
ance dated August 8, 1886, and which are described as follows: A strip of land 
50 feet in width, being 25 feet on each side of the center line of a water-pi 
line, as the same is staked out and located, or as it shall be hereafter finally 
located according to the poreon of an act of the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon approved November 25, 1885, providing for the means to sup- 


ply the city of Portland with an abundance of good, pure, and wholesome wa- 


ter over and across the following-described tracts of land; Sections 19 and 31 
in township 1 south, of range 6 east; sections 25, 31, 33, and 35, in township 1 
south, of range 5 east; sections 3 and 5, in township 2 south, of range 5 east; 
section 1, in township 2 south, of range 4 east; sections 23, 25, and 35, in town- 
ship 1 south, of range 4 east, of the Willamette meridian, in the State of Ore- 
gon, are hereby gente and confirmed unto the said city of Portland, in the 
State of Oregon, its successors and assigns forever, with the right to enter on the 
hereinbefore-described strip of land, over and across the above-described sec- 
tions for the purpose of constructing, maintaining, and repairing a water-pipe 
line as aforesaid. And there is also hereby granted tothe saidcity of Portland, 
its successors and assigns forever, all riparian rights whatever which rightfull 
and properly attach to such of the above-described lands as lie contiguous an: 
adjacent to the stream in the above-named sections known as Bull Run. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Iwill make a word of explanation to the Senate, 
when I think there will be, perhaps, no objection to the amendment, 
This relates to lands adjacent to uncompleted road of the Northern Pa- 
cific Company. They have built noroad between Wallula, Wash., and 
Portland, Oregon, 114 miles. Some time ago the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon authorized the city of Portland to provide for bringing 
good, wholesome, fresh water into that city to supply the city, and it 
became necessary to get that water some 15 or 20 miles from the city. 
They succeeded in obtaining a contract from the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company and the Central Trust Company of New York, with whom 
the Northern Pacific was dealing in regard to bonds, for the right of 
way over the odd sections from Bull Run to the city of Portland. The 
object of this amendment is simply to protect the city in that right of 
way. I hope there will be no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. PLUMB. This matter was not brought to the attention of the 
committee prior to the reporting of the bill, and I never knew anything 
of it myself personally until this amendment was proposed. Accord- 
ing to its terms it seems to convey a strip of land 50 feet wide across 
certain odd-numbered sections for the distance stated by the Senator 
from Oregon, about 15 miles, for the purpose of enoni the city of 
Portland to construct water-works. I do not know that I see in that 
anything which is objectionable, and it may be very important to the 
city to have this right; but I call the attention of the Senator from 
Oregon to this point: If he anticipates that this right is valuable to 
the city of Portland, he must remember that after having this title con- 
firmed the city will be obliged to resort to individual entrymen to get 
the right of wayon the even sections. The entrymen on the even-num-. 
bered sections occupy the same space, and therefore the city would be 
in as much trouble practically with the amendment as without it. 

Mr. MITCHELL. We are advised that the city of Portland has al- 
ready obtained the right of way through all the lands on the eyen- 
numbered sections. 

Mr. PLUMB. It must, then, be land which has been entered and of 
which the title has through the Government to entrymen. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, sir; and this is the only thing in the way 
of having the right to go on with this work. I hope the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands will not make any objection to the 
amendment. It is important to the city of Portland. 

Mr. PLUMB. Let me ask one other question. The last sentence of 
the amendment says: > 

And there is also hereby granted to the said awe ont Portland, its successors 
and assigns forever, all riparian rights whatever which rightfully and properly 


attach to such of the above-described lands as lie contiguous and nt to 
the stream in the above-named sections known as Bull Run. 


Does the Senator understand that that is simply a riparian right on 
this right of way, or is there a large surface on this stream upon public 
lands? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I can not state just how this right of way runs. 
I am not fully advised as to that. Ido know, however, that the stream 
runs from north to south and it is tapped by this right of way which 
runs over the other sections. The object is simply to protect the city 
in what it would have obtained under these deeds of the Northern Pa- 
cific Company and the Trust Company had they the title to the lands. 

Mr. PLUMB. What will be the riparian rights? 

Mr. MITCHELL. The right to take the water from the stream and 
convey it over the right of way of 50 feet. That would be all. 

Mr. PLUMB. I suggest that that be amended in such a way as to 
apply merely to the right of way. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I do not see any particular objection to such a 
restriction. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon 
whether the phraseology of the first part of the amendment will not be 
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held as a recognition by Congress of the right of the railroad company 
to make title to that portion of its grant embraced within the terms of 
his amendment, and whether it would not be better to provide for the 
conveyance of that interest by the United States rather than to give 
recognition to the conveyance made by the railroad company ? 

Mr. PLUMB. In line 22 of the amendment it is provided that the 
sections described ‘‘are hereby granted and confirmed unto the said 
city of Portland.” That might be held to refer to the grant of the 
Northern Pacifie Railroad Company, but those words being stricken 
out it would be a grant from the United States, and the reference to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company would only be effective as deserip- 
tive of the transaction. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I fear that the language used might be 
held to mean more than a mere part of the description of the tract. 

Mr. MITCHELL. What change would the Senator suggest ? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I merely call attention to it. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The second section of the bill, as reported by the 
committee, undertakes to protect those who have contracts from the 
State or the railroad company who are occupying odd sections. This 
simply provides that the right of way which the city of Portland has 
obtained from this company shall be protected. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I have nota copy of the amendment be- 
fore me; but it occurred to my mind as I heard it read that the first 
part of the amendment was susceptible of the construction I have sug- 
pa that it is a recognition by Congress of the right of the Northern 

ific Company to make conveyance of a part of the land which it 
had not yet covered by constructed line. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Inorder to meet that objection I will suggest this 
amendment: Insert, after the word ‘‘heretofore,’”’ in line 2, the words 
“attempted to be.” 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I think that would be an improvement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon modifies 
his amendment. 

The SECRETARY. In line 2, after the word “‘ heretofore,” insert the 
words ‘‘attempted to be;’’ so as to read: 

Provided, That the rights of way and riparian rights heretofore attempted to 
be conveyed to the city of Portland, in the State of Oregon, by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company and the Central Trust Company of New York, ete. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Now, in order to meet the objection suggested 
by the chairman of the committee, I move to strike out all after the 
word ‘‘aforesaid ” in line 27. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The words proposed to be stricken out 
will be read. 

The Cuter CLERK. In line 27 of the amendment, after the word 
“ aforesaid,” it is proposed to strike out: 

And there is also hereby granted to the said city of Portland, its successors 
and assigns forever, all riparian rights whatever which rightfully and properly 
attach tosuch of the above-de-«cribed lands as lie contiguous and adjacent to the 
stream in the sections known as Bull Run. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon has the 

ht to modify his amendment. 

r. MITCHELL. Iso modify it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will beso modified. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I also modify the amendment at the suggestion 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB], by inserting after the word 
“Oregon,” in line 22, the words ‘‘ forfeited by this act.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed modification will be 
read. - 

The SECRETARY. After the word ‘“‘Oregon,” in line 22 of the 
amendment, insert ‘‘ forfeited by this act;’’ so as to read: s 

In the State of Oregon, forfeited Les act, are hereby granted and con- 
firmed unto the said city of Portland, in the State of Oregon, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADDOCK. By direction of the Committee on Public Lands 
I propose the following amendment as an additional section to the bill, 
section 8. 

Mr. PLUMB. Let me suggest to the Senator from Nebraska that he 
add that as a second proviso to section 1. 

Mr. PADDOCK. That will be agreeable tome. I had thought of 
doing that, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will be read, 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add as an additional proviso to 
section 1: 


Spree eiae further, That nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
as lim 


amendment as that ought to be adopted hastily. 
Mr. PADDOCK. I do not hear the Senator. 
Mr. CALL. Isay the amendment offered by the Senator from Ne- 


braska seems to confirm any claim that anybody chooses to make to 
thisland. The adjustment act passed at the last session has been con- 
strued by the Secretary of the Interior to cover almost any possible 
claim, whether there was a particle of authority in any act granted by 
Congress or not. If there has been a claim made by a railroad company 
under any grant to a piece of land it is held under the wide terms of that 
act to embrace it, and that decision ison file in the office of the Secretary 
of the Interior. So, practically, that adjustment act is made a confirma- 
tery act of every false and fraudulent claim that any railroad company 
may seek to make to any portion of the public domain within the limits 
or the assumed limits of thegrant. Thisamendmentseems to give color 
to that construction of that act, and it is very difficult to understand 
what it does mean or to what it will apply. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The object of the amendment is simply to affirm 
the doctrine of the act of 1887 in respect of the saving clauses to inno- 
cent purchasers and settlers upon these lands which shall be forfeited. 
A prosecution has been instituted, or ordered to be instituted, in the 
case of certain lands taken by the Burlington and Missouri River Rail- 
road Company in Nebraska under its grant, to recover those lands, A 
large proportion, perhaps all of them, or nearly all, have been disposed 
of to settlers, to innocent purchasers, and are now occupied as farms 
under settlement; and the aim of this amendment is simply to protect 
that class of people, that class of claims. 

Mr. CALL. I submit to the Senate that it is very dangerous legis- 
lation. This term ‘‘innocent purchaser’? may comprehend every one 
who without authority of law and in violation of the express terms of 
the granting act has made purchase from a railroad company. I think 
it would be entirely right in the spirit of the homestead law to confirm 
the title of every man in actual possession, and there might be a color 
of equity in the fact that he had been led to make a bona fide purchase 
of a limited quantity of a supposed grant; but this idea of an innocent 

urchaser is absurd when there was notice in the law that the grantor 
no title whatever, which covers the whole domain of the land 
grants made by the Interior Department, or these adjustments made 
by the Interior Department of land which is covered by no grant what- 
ever and the title to which originates in the claim that an innocent 
purchaser has bought the public domain from some person whom Con- 
gress never authorized to have any interest in it. All that class of 
legislation is simply a confirmation of all these fraudulent acts, and 
vests the title, unless strictly guarded, in speculators and purchasers of 
large areas of the public domain. 

These amendments, unless clearly so expressed and provided for in 
an act specifically directed to the protection of the actual settlers, are 
in the interest of large purchasers and speculators in the public do- 
main; and in the State of Florida a very large proportion of the public 
lands, under the language of this amendment, if it is made applicable 
generally, would be covered and the title pass out of the persons in 
actual possession and rightfully entitled under the law and into the 
hands of those who have had notice time and again, by the terms of 
the granting act and by an exposition of the concurrent facts attending 
the case, that there was no title in the party from whom they bought. 
The language of this amendment may give some color of sanction, un- 
less explained and qualified by an amendment, to the unauthorized ac- 
tion of a judge of the United States court, which is now or soon will 
be the subject of an investigation by Congress. 

Mr, PADDOCK. I should liketo inquireof theSenator from Florida 
if these are cases of forfeiture now ? 

Mr. CALL. I do not hear the Senator. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Are these cases in Florida to which the Senator 
refers cases of actual forfeiture? _ 

Mr. CALLS No, they are not: 

Mr. PADDOCK. Then this bill doesnot apply to them atall. This 
simply confirms the doctrine set forth in the act of 1887, and I do not 
see in what interest particularly the Senator interposes. If on behalf 
of the Government, the answer is that the Government is protected, 
the railroad company has to account by cash payment to the Govern- 
ment for these lands, if they have passed into the hands of innocent 
purchasers and settlers. If they are lands held by private settlers, 
the title is to be preserved to them, and the companies are to account 
to the Government for them, So I can not see in what interest the 
Senator can properly interpose objection. The rights of the Govern- 
ment and the equities of the settlers are alike protected. The amend- 
ments provide for no enlargement of the equities to innocent purchasers 
provided in the act of 1887; they simply provide against any limitations 
thereof through the passage of this bill. 

Mr. CALL. I have not read the Senator’s amendment, but I under- 
stand it to be this: That under the terms of this aet these lands are for- 
feited, and his amendment provides a confirmation or a vesting of the 
title in innocent p as I understand. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Simply that nothing shall be construed under this 
proposed act to operate as a virtual repeal in respect to those rights 
which are provided for by the act of 1887. 

Mr. PLUMB. This amendment of the Senator from Nebraska only 
says in substance that this shall not be construed as qualifying, amend- 
ing, or repealing the act of March 3, 1887. 
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It is not necessary for the purpose of what I shall have to say or for 
the purpose of the amendment to defend the act of 1887. I will say 
that the construction of it has been different from what I expected it 
would be. It has been given a wider scope than I anticipated. The 
question as to what amendment, if any, should be made to the act is 
now under consideration in the Public Lands Committee in connection 
with the Land Department; and the only purpose of this amendment 
is that we may not do indirectly or unadvisediy what if we are to do 
we ought to do directly. We simply say that this shall notrefer to that 
act atall. Thatisall of it. It does not put any construction on that 
act; it does not enlarge it; it does not extend it. It simply says this 
bill shall not in any way affect that act. That is all. 

Mr. PADDOCK. It is no enlargement whatever. 

Mr. PLUMB. Of course the question as to what classes of persons 
ought to be confirmed is a very important question, It is designed to 
settle a certain class of cases by that act. Subsequently, after its pas- 
sage—I do not say not in accordance with its.terms, but certainly not 
according to the understanding of those who prepared it—the Attor- 
ney-General made a decision giving it a wider scope than I thonght it 
would properly bear. 1 say that with all due respect to him and to his 
superior legal knowledge; but he went farther than Lthink heshould 
have gone. This, however, does not enlarge that act, does not sub- 
tract from it, dors not affect it in any way. It simply says that this 
bill shall] not interfere with that act. An amendment of that act, if 
it is to be amended, should be disposed of by itself, and not in an ine 
direct way. 

Mr. CALL. I was very much in hopes that this act, providing for a 
manifestly just and proper object of public policy, the forfeiture of the 
grants beyond the point of completion at least, should be a fixed fact, 
as to which I presume there is a universal acquiescence on the part of 
everybody, both in and out of Congress; but if the affirmation of that 
principle is right, it would repeal to that extent the act which has had 
official construction and is having official execution to-day in the issu- 
ing of patents, and that construction being, in my opinion {if the act 
warrants it}, a most monstrous wrong to the people of this country and 
an evil precedent to be established in our legislation; that all that has 
to be done in order to make a good title to the people’s land is to have 
a false claim made and a deed made by a corporation to any part of the 
public domain, dispossessing the settler, depriving the man who wishes 
to go on the land for cultivation of his right and opportunity to do so, 
and affirming m naked and bald terms, according to the construction 
of the Department, that a false claim, however originated, whether in 
perjury or in fraud, shall be sufficient to constitute a valid title, that 
claim being effectuated by a conveyance of any kind from a corpora- 
tion. I say, Mr. President, that in my judgment that is a monstrous 
provision of law, and I agree with the Senator from Kansas that it was 
not so understood by those who passed the bill of last session, and this 
construction is, in my judgment, unwarranted, but still it is having 
execution. To-day decisions are being made under this construction 
of the law which can never be undone except by some suit instituted 
by the authority of Government. Iam therefore myself very much op- 
posed to any action which will limit the effect of the affirmation of the 
just principle of this bill; that beyond the point of completion at least, 
without affecting our right to do more hereafter, it shall be declared 
that these lands are absolutely forfeited and open to the honest labor 
and ocenpation of the people of this country. I am opposed to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the Senator trom Nebraska [Mr. PADDOCK]. 

Mr. CALL. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY], but I understand that the 
pair is transferred, and I vote ‘* yea.” 

The roll-ceall was concluded. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. LI inquire whether the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Manprrson] has voted. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I will say to the Senator from Kentucky that this 
is the amendment of my colleague [Mr. MANDERSON ], with whom the 
Senatorispaired. The Senator from Nebraska, my colleague, is absent. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Then I will withhold my vote. . 

Mr. KENNA. Iam paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SABIN] on all questions. 

Mr. CULLOM. I announce the pair of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. TELLER] with the Senator from Louisiana [ Mr. Eustis]. 

Mr. BUTLER (after having voted in the negative). I ask leave to 
withdraw my vote. I announce my pair with the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. FARWELL]. I do not know how he would vote, if present. 

Mr. BECK (after having voted in the negative). I voted, but I find 
that the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] is necessarily absent, and I 
am paired with him on all questions, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. KENNA. Iam assured by the colleague of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SABIN], with whom I am paired, that he would vote 
t yea’? on this amendment if present, and therefore I vote ‘‘ yea’? 


Mr. CALL (after having voted in the negative). I believe I am 
paired with the Senator from Connecticut [ Mr. PLATT}. I ask the 
Senator from Illinois if he is advised of that pair. 

Mr. CULLOM.: Yes, sir. 

Mr. CALL. Then, as I do not know how the Senator from Con- 
necticut would vote on this amendment if he were present, I withdraw 
my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 7; as follows: 


YEAS—38. 
Berry, Dawes, Hoar, Saulsbury, 
Blair, Evarts, Ingalls, Sawyer, 
Brown, Faulkner, Kenna, Spooner, 
Cameron, Frye, Mitchell, Stewart, 
Chace, George, Morgan, Stockbridge, 
Chandler, Gibson, Morrill, Vest, 
Cockrell, Gray, Paddock, Walthall, 
Coke, Hampton, Palmer, Wilson of Towa, 
Cullom, Harris, Plumb, 
Davis, Hawley, Ransom, 
ve NAYS—7. 
Bate, Daniel, Pasco, Turpie. 
Colquitt, Jones of Arkansas, Reagan, 
ABSENT—31. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Jones of Nevada, Sabin, 
Allison, Edmunds, McPherson, Sherman, 
Beck, Manderson, Stanford, 
Blackburn, Farwell, Payne, Teller, 
Blodgett, Gorman, Platt, Vance, 
Bowen, Hale, Pugh, Voorhees, 
Butler, Hearst. Quay, Wilson of Md, 
Hiscock, Riddleberger, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALL. I have an amendment-in the hands of the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Florida will be reported. The Secretary desires to be informed which. 
amendment it is of those proposed by the Senator that he now offers. 

Mr. CALL. To add as a new section, section 8. 

The Cuter CLERK. Itis proposed to insert as a new section the 
following: 

Bec, 8. That all actual settlers on any ofthe public lands in the State of Florida 
affected by the grants, who made actual settlement on any of said lands, or who 
made application for homestead or pre-emption under the authority of the Leg- 
islature of the State for the same after the time limited in the granting act for 
the construction of the said road, or who made actual settlement before the lo- 
eation of any line of railroad after the expiration of the time of completion, 
shall have their title contirmed and a ent shall be issued to them on com- 
pliance with the homestead or pre-emption law; all lands affected by any grant 
where the granting act required a disposal by the Legislature of the State, and 
there has been no disposal by the State Legislature in the time wired by the 
granting act, are hereby declared subject to homestead entry and settlement: 
and in all cases persons in possession of lots in town sites and of tracts of land 
shall have the preferred right of entering the same to the extent of 360 acres. 

Mr. PLUMB. That has been considerably amended since it was 
printed. Ishould like to have the Senator explain where it differs 
from the amendment offered by him on the 17th instant and printed. 

Mr.CALL. I have transposed some words and putin a provision for 
confirming town lots to persons ia possession. 

Mr. PLUMB. Butit speaks of 360 acres. 

Mr. CALL. That was intended torefer to sections of land outside. 

In all cases persons in possession of lots in town sites and of tracts 
of land shall have the preferred right of entering the same to the ex- 
tent of 320 acres. It should be 320 instead of 360. 

Mr. PLUMB. Let me suggest to the Senator that he strike out, in 
lines 3 and 4, the words ‘‘ or who made application for the same.” 

Mr. CALL. I hope we shall have better order. Ican not hear a 
word, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas will sus- 
pend until there is order in the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. PLUMB. I suggest to the Senator, in order to make his amend- 
ment accomplish what I think he designs, to strike out the words ‘* or 
who made application for the same.’’ If he authorizes persons to go 
upon land for which they made application, he will see that he will 
take in persons probably who have made other entries on the public land. 
What he wants, as I take it, is to preserve as far as he can the rights 
of persons who made actual settlement. In that I agree with him. 

Mr. CALL. I accept that amendment. f 

SF PLUMB. Then modify it by striking out the words I have sug- 
gested. 

Mr. CALL. I will modify the amendment by striking out the words 
“for who made application for the same.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the Chair that 
the amendment of the Senator from Florida has been changed since it 
has been printed, and therefore it will be necessary for the Senator 
to send the amendment to the desk before the Secretary can note the 
modification. The modification proposed by the Senator from Florida 
will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 3 of the amendment, after the word 
“lands,” it is proposed to strike out ‘tor who made application for the - 
same” so as to read: 

That all actual settlers on any public lands in the State of Florida affected by 
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the grant, who made actual settlement of any of said lands after the time lim- 
ited in the granting act for the construction of said road, ete. 

Mr. PLUMB. Now, I want to call the Senator’s attention to an- 
other thing. All that follows that down to the word ‘‘State,’’ in Jine 
8, is mere répetition, because of course the roads could not have been 
constructed before they were located. There is, therefore, but one 
class of persons who settled on the land before the road was constructed. 
The Senator will find that he is simply repeating what is before said in 
effect. All after the word ‘‘road,’’ down to the word ‘‘State,’’ in line 
8, should be stricken out. 

Mr. CALL. I will state to the Senator.from Kansas that this amend- 
ment relates entirely to the state of things in Florida. We havealine 
of road known as the Pensacola and Georgia road in one State and in 
the other as the road from Tampa. It has various names. The Pensa- 
cola and Georgia road was not located by the authority of the State in 
any legal or proper sense of the word, but the sections under the grant- 
ing act of 1856 were reserved along the proposed line of location. 

Mr. PLUMB. Let meask the Senator one question there. Was the 
road completed within the time named in the granting act? 

Mr. CALL, No; it never has been completed down to to-day. 

Mr. PLUMB. Then the Senator will readily see that the language 
of the amendment down to the word ‘‘road,’’ in line 5, covers all that 
class of claims. I simply do not want in the amendment this large 
number of words, which I think are without meaning. The purport 
of this is embraced in what precedes it in the amendment. The first 
part of the Senator’s amendment provides for the right of persons to 
settle within the lines of a railroad grant after the time named in the 
granting act for the completion of the road. That is more comprehen- 
sive than the language which follows, and governs the same class of 


cases. 

Mr. CALL. Perhaps the Senator is correct, and I will accept his 
modification. 

Mr. PLUMB. That leaves out all of the amendment after the word 
“Toad,” in line 5, down to the word ‘‘State,’’ in line 8. 

Mr. CALL. I think on reflection the Senator is right, and I will 
modify the amendment in that manner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The modification will be stated. 
Will the Senator from Kansas restate the proposed modification ? 

Mr. PLUMB, In line 5 of the printed amendment, after the word 
ttroad,” strike all thence on down, including the word ‘‘State,’’ in 
line 8. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 5, after the word “road,” it is proposed 
to strike out— 

Or who made actual settlement before the location of any line of railroad 
after the expiration of the time of completion, with the authority of the Legisla- 
ture of the State. 

So as to read: 


‘That all actual settlers on any of the public lands in the State of Florida af- 
fected by the grants hereinbefore referred to, who made actual settlement on 
any of said lands, after the time limited in the granting act for the construction 
of the said road, shall have their title confirmed, and a patent shall be issued 
to them on compliance with the homestead or pre-emption law, etc. 


Mr. PLUMB. Now, let me make another suggestion. In line 8, 
after the word ‘‘have,’’ strike out what follows and insert ‘‘shall have 
the right to perfect their entries respectively under the homestead or 
pre-emption law.” 

Mr. CALL. Iaccept that amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB. And then provide for the continuance of their settle- 
ment to the ripening of the right when they will get patents under ex- 


law. 

Mr. CALL. I will modify the amendment in that way. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to modify the amendment so as 
to read: 

‘That all actual settlers on any of the public lands in the State of Florida af- 
fected by the grants, who made settlement on any of said lands after the 
time limited in the ting act for the construction of said road, shall have the 
right tod eae their entries respectively under the homestead or pre-emption 
Jaws; all lands affected by any grant where pnb ORNAS R ers aie 
the Legislature of the State and there has been no legislative hoes mug tes $ = 

a s 


Legisla! uired by the ti 
ject to sare a hers ana ecalennens: ind in all jelei A qe possession 
of lots in town-sites and of tracts of land shall have the preferred right of enter- 
ing the same to the extent of 360 acres, 

Mr. MITCHELL. Does that apply to Florida alone? 

Mr, CALL. It only applies to Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption of 
the amendment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] as modified. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think there ought to be some further modifications 
or some further explanation of the last part of the amendment before 
it is finally adopted. 

_ Mr. HOAR. Asitis now within two minutes of 2 o’clock, I hope 
that the amendment will be printed and goover. It affects important 
interests and it ought to be carefully considered and understood. I 
hope that the vote will not be taken within these two minutes. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. If theSenator from Florida will sus- 
poz the Chair will lay before the Senate some House bills and reso- 
utions for reference. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills, received from the House of Representatives, were 
severally read twice by thcir titles, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 488) granting a pension to Elizabeth Burr; 

A bill (H. R. 600) increasing the pension of Mary Minor Hoxey; 

A bill (H. R. 2413) granting a pension to Mrs. Mercy Knight; 

A bill (H. R. 3712) increasing the pension of Milton Judd; 

A bill (H. R. 3745) granting a pension to Mary O’ Neil; 

A bill (H. R. 3922) to place the name of Caspar Seibel on the pen- 
sion-roll; 

A bill (H. R. 3959) granting a pension to Dolly Blazer; 

A bill (H. R, 4864) to place the name of Jacob Behr on the pension- 
roll; 

ATI (H. R. 6520) granting an increase of pension to Charles F, 


A bill (H. R. 6575) for the relief of James L. Alsip; 

A bill (H. R. 6845) granting a pension to John Witham; 

A bill (H. R. 7642) granting a pension to Abbie R. Brown; 

A bill (H. R. on granting a pension to Lydia A. Hicks; and 

A bill (H. R. 8266) for the relief of Mrs. Clarissa G. Green. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 148) to print 12,560 copies of the eu- 
logies on Seth C. Moffatt, late a Representative in Congress, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 


FISH AND FISHERIES REPORT. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the following con- 
current resolution from the House of Representatives; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 


IS THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, April 27, 1888. 


Whereas it appears by the report made to the House of Representatives from 
the Committee on Printing, February 16, 1838, that there are in the handsof the 
Public Printer 507 sets of the document known as Fish and Fisheries, held by 
him for sale; and 

Whereas it also appears by said report that in prorating these books about the 
lst of February, 1886, a mistake was made ed prorating 6,000 copies instead of 
5,000 copies, the actual number printed for the House. This mistake credited 
each member with 3 more sets of this bock than they were entitled to receive, 
making the folding-room about 1,000 sets short of the number credited, As the 
mistake was not discovered for nearly eighteen months after, and very many 
members had in the mean time drawn the number thus placed to their credit, 
it was too late to fully correcttheerror. Aftcrit was discovered, however, 3 sets 
were deducted from the accounts of members who had that number still remain- 
ing to their credit, and where only 1 or 2 sets were to the credit of members the 
account was canceled. On account of this error there are 437 sets of this book 
still to the credit of members and ex-members which can not be furnished until 
some provision is made to supply the folding-room with that quantity of them: 

Resolved by the House of resentatives (the Senate concurring), That the Public 
Printer be directed to withhold from sale and turn over to the Doorkeeper of 
the House of Representatives 437 copies of the document known as ** Fish and 
Fisheries,” the same to be used in making good to the respective members of 
Congress entitled thereto under the joint resolution passed July 21, 1882, the de- 
ficiency occurring to them by reason of the mistake made in the prorating and 
distribution of such documents under said resolution. 


FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD GRANTS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, 
it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, being the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock 
and their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other 
diseases among domestic animals, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iask unanimous consent that to-morrow morning, 
immediately after the conclusion of the morning business, Senate bill 
1430 be takeup. It would be my purpose to go on and dispose of the 
bill now, but the Senator from Massachusetts suggested that he wanted 
to see the amendment of the Senator from Florida in print, considering 
that it might perhaps affect some matters in which he feels an interest, 
and of course that can not be done until to-morrow or not until a late 
hour to-day. Iam therefore willing that the special order shall go on, 
and will not ask the Senator from Michigan to further yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas asks unan- 
imous consent that Senate bill No. 1430 be taken up immediately after 
the conclusion of the morning business to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHACE. The Senator from Michigan yields to me—— 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to make a suggestion to the Senator from Kan- 
sas. I understand his colleague has the floor for to-morrow. 

Mr. PLUMB. That is at two o'clock. 

Mr. HOAR. Then it is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the suggestion 
vel ss Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none. It will be so 
o s 

Mr. STEWART. Ishould like about fifteen minutes of the time 
to-morrow myself. I offered a resolution this morning calling for in- 
formation. 

Mr. HARRIS. The resolution comes up to-morrow as part of the 
morning business. 

Mr. STEWART. I want to have that resolution considered and to 
say a few words about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will again ask if there is 
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objection to the request of the Senator from Kansas that to-morrow 
morning, after the disposition of the morning business, the bill (S. 
1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes, which has 
been under consideration to-day, shall come up? 

Mr. CHACE. The Senator from Michigan, I understand, gives way 
with the special order. 

Mr. PLUMB. We have got through with the other matter. 

Mr. CHACE. I understood that wasdone. There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMB. I thought the Chair was waiting for objection. 

Mr. CHACE. I make no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Kansas is a to. 

Mr. PLUMB. Now [I move that the bill, with theamendments made, 
be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I also move that the proposed amendment of the 
Senator from Florida as modified be specially printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. Iask to have printed a proposed amendment which 
I send to the desk, to be offered after the amendment of the Senator 
from Florida is disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed. 

Mr. SPOONER. I ask that the amendment which I propose to offer 
to Senate bill No. 1430 be also printed. The Senator from Michigan 
will offer an amendment to my amendment, which I accept, and he 
desires that his be printed also in connection with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, this amend- 
ment will be received and printed. 

Mr. PALMER. I offer several amendments to the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They will be included in the order 
to printif there be no objection. 

Mr. HOAR. [I also offer an amendment which I shall propose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thisamendment will be also received 
and printed. 

Mr. HOAR, I desire to move a further amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. I propose to insert, in the sixth 
line thereof, after the word “‘scrip’’ and before the words “‘ under 
color of the public land laws,” the words ‘‘ or State selections.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This proposed amendment will also 
be printed if there be no objection. 

Mr. PALMER. I desire to offer another amendment and have it 


rinted. 

i The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will receive the pro 
amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan, and itwill be printed. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 24th instant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 174) granting a pension to Mary Martin; 

An act (S. 472) granting a pension to Eliza Summers; 

An act (S. 753) granting a pension to James D. Whaley; 

An act (S. 819) granting a pension to Christopher Wisemiller; and 

An act (S. 2565) to appropriate a sum of money sufficient to carry 
out the peonon of the act approved March 5, 1888, entitled ‘‘An 
act for the purchase of a site, including the building thereon, also for 
the erection of the necessary store-honses, for the use of the office of the 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army, at the city of Washington, D. C.” 

The message also announced that the President had, on the 25th in- 
stant, approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 1354) granting a pension to Helen M. Randolph; 

An act (2067) granting a pension to William O. Doyel; 

An act (S. 895) for the relief of Mrs. Betsey Winterbottom; and 

An act (S. 930) to grant a pension to Oscar F. Carpenter, Eleventh 
Independent Battery of Ohio Light Artillery. 

The message further announced that the President had, on the 27th 
instant, approved and signed the act (S. 525) for the relief of Samuel 
A. B. Woodford. 

AMENDMENT TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. DAWES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

Mr. CHACE. I now move thatthe Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 554. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Ihad expected to take the floor to make some ob- 
servations on the pleuro-pneumonia bill, but if the Senator from Rhode 
Island is specially anxious to proceed with the consideration of his bill 
I shall not interpose. 

Mr. CHACE. Iam much obliged to the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island moves 
that the Senate resume the consideration of Senate bill 554. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 554) to amend Title 
LX, chapter 3, of the Revised Statutes, the pending question being on 
the amendment proposed by Mr. MORRILL in section 2, after line 43, 
to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That publishers of newspapers or other periodicals in the United 
States shall be allowed to copy in those publications any articles which may 
appear in the newspapers or other periodicals of any foreign country, and for 
that purpose, but not for sale, shall allowed to import such newspapers and 
other periodicals. 

Mr. SPOONER. I desire to give notice that after the Senate shall 
have di of the international copyright bill, which I believe is 
now pending, and the pleuro-pneumonia bill, I shall ask the Senate to 
consider Calendar No. 123, being Senate bill 155 reported some time 
since from the Committee on the District of Columbia, relating to the 
manufacture and sale of gas in the city of Washington in the District 
of Columbia, and amendatory of an act entitled ‘* An act regulating 
gas-works,’’ approved June 23, 1874. 

Mr. CHACE. I am authorized by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL] on his behalf to withdraw his amendment. He withdraws 
it and proposes the amendment which I send to the desk, and which I 
accept, Ido not like the amendment, but still as a matter of com- 

romise, as this bill must of necessity be somewhat of a compromise, 

accept the amendment. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont is withdrawn. The proposed amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 2, line 31, after the words ‘“‘ each 
importation,’’ it is proposed to insert: 

Gia T talons toe Vis oat te, tk as er bate, os oven AAY SODA 
of any newspaper or magazine published in a foreign country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
just read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island to yield to me 
to.call up a bill on the Calendar, the passage of which at this time is 
of considerable importance; it is a Senate bill, butit has been reported 
favorably in the other branch, and it will lead to no debate. 

Mr. CHACE. If the bill takes any time, I certainly can not spare 
time. 

Mr. PLUMB. I shall not press it if it does. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Kansas asks u nan- 
imous consent that the pending business be informally laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of —— 

Mr. PLUMB. Order of Business 1099, Senate bill 1747. 


LEAVENWORTH WATER WORKS, 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1747) to authorize the sale of a tract 
of land in the military reservation at Fort Leavenworth, in the State 
of Kansas. 

It proposes to grant to the Leavenworth City and Fort Leavenworth 
Water Company, of Leavenworth, Kans., a body corporate organized 
and existing under the laws of Kansas, the right to purchase from the 
United States that parcel and tract of land in the military reservation 
at Fort Leavenworth, beginning at a point on the north line of Metro- 
politan avenue in the extension of the west line of the land owned by 
the Leavenworth Coal Company; thence north in the extension of said 
west line 500 feet; thence east parallel to the north line of Metropol- 
itan avenue 820 feet, more or less, to railroad right of way; thence on 
the west line of that right of way 503 feet, more or less, to the north 
line of Metropolitan avenue; thence west on the north line of Metro- 
politan avenue 850 feet, more or less, to the place of beginning; con- 
taining 9} acres, more or less, reserving to the United States or assigns, 
the coal or royalty for coal underlying the same. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was to add to section 2 the following proviso: 

Provided, That the report of the board of Army officers on the subject of the 
valne of the land in question shall not be operative until the same is approved 
by the Secretary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, line 3, after the word ‘‘shall,’? 
to strike out ‘‘place and deposit to the credit of the United States ’’ 
and insert ‘‘pay to the Secretary of War;”’ in line 6, after the word 
“such,” to strike out ‘‘deposit’’ and insert ‘‘payment;’’ and in line 
12, after the word ‘‘lands,’’ to strike out— ; 

ed, That such deposit of the value of said lands as fixed by such ap- 


Provid 
praisal shall be made within one year after receiving a copy of such appraisal 
from the Secretary of War. 


So as to make the section read: 


Src. 3. That whenever the Leavenworth City and Fort Leavenworth Water 
Company aforesaid, being thus notified of the valuation of the said lands, shall 
pay to the Secretary of War, in lawful money, the amountof said appraisal, and 
shall notify the Secretary of the Interior of such payment, it shall the duty 
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of the Secretary of the Interior to cause to be issued to the Leavenworth Ci 
and Fort Leavenworth Water Company a patent to the said lands, and on su 
a it being made and notice to the Secretary of the Interior being given, the 
company may enter upon, possess, use, and occupy the said 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. ‘ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 554) to amend Title LX., chapter 3, of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 

Mr, BECK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VEST. Iask the Senator from Kentucky to allow me to give 
notice that at the proper time I shall move to amend, in section 2, line 
19, by striking out the words ‘‘ from type set ;’’ so as to read, “‘ printed 
within the limits of the United States.” 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Thereisno pending amendment to the 
bill. ‘The Senator from Kentucky has the floor. 

Mr. VEST. ThenImovetheamendmentnow. Letthathe the pend- 
ing amendment. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that there is 
some question about the status of an amendmentsuggested by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. CHACE. I think the amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina is the next pending amendment. That is my recollection. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I said the other day when this question 
was up that I objected to the bill in its present form. I desire now as 
briefly as I can to give my reasons for being opposed to it. I confess 
that I am not fully advised in regard to all its provisions, but there are 
several amendments I would be glad to vote for. The amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] I think ought to be 
adopted, and the amendment offered by the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. VANCE] in regard to magazines strikes me as being one which 
would remove a very objectionable feature from the bill, but as I am 
paired on all questions connected with the measure with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE], who is necessarily absent from the Senate and, 
therefore, can not vote on the measnre, he being in favor and Topposed 
to it, I shall content myself with stating the reasons why I object to 
it. Going back to what occurred heretofore, the other day I asked a 
question of the Senator from Arkansas, whether this measure was not 
based solely on the constitutional provision which I will read: 

Congress— 

Among its other powers— 

of science and useful arts by se- 
ben ae Hest say rnd er and inventaes the exclusive right to thelr re- 
apecties writings and discoveries. 

I did that because it does not seem to me so mucha bill for that 
pu as a measure to give an absolute monopoly to a few favored 
publishers in the United States in combination with foreign authors 
and typographical unions to have the printing and publishing all done 
here, so as to increase the price of all works that are the product of 
foreign thought to the great mass of the American people; not to pro- 
mote science and the useful arts, but for the purpose of curtailing the 
means of knowledge, or at any rate for the purpose of enhancing the 
price of all things that tend to develop science or the useful arts in 

inted form. 
ak: agree also with the Senator from Arkansas in his criticisms in re- 
gard to the portions of the bill which seemed to him to be fatal to it 
as a Senate bill. The Senator from Arkansas objected very decidedly 
to the provisionintroduced by the Senate Committee on Patents, which 
I may as well read again and comment upon, believing as I do that 
it controvenes the constitutional provision which requires all measures 
affecting taxation on imports or modification of existing laws on that 
subject to originate in the House of Representatives. 

During the existence of such copyrightthe Taponen into the United States 


rticle so co) ted shall be, and it hereby is, prohibited 
ee a ea ed pot a 2505 of the Revised Statutes of the Uni 


States, and 


It seems to me to be a billof pains and penalties, upsetting and de- 
stroying the present revenue system to the extent that it pro to 
deal with the question of taxation in regard to books, periodicals, pam- 
pra maps, lithographs, and everything else covered by copyright 

ws. The Senator from Missouri seemed surprised at my criticism of 
the measure in that regard; he thought I made a discovery which was 
wholly untenable, but I think he will find when he comes to look at 
the matter carefully that we are dealing witha very grave subject. We 
have to-day on the free-list: 

Books and other printed matter, not elsewhere specified: Books, engravings, 


bound or unbound, 


etchings, maps, and charts, which have been printed and 
manufactured more than twenty years at the time of importation, ar 


This proposed copyright law is to extend a prohibition against all 
copyrighted books for forty-two years, and repeals the provision in regard 
to books for twenty-two years during the life of the copyright, to begin 
with. Then follows, on the free-list: 


Books, maps, and charts, imported by authority or for the use of the Library 


of Congress. 
maps and charts, imported by authority or for the use of the United 
States other the Library of Congress. 

Books, maps, and charts, specially imported, not more than two copies in any 
one invoice, in good faith, for the use of any society incorporated or established 
for phi ical, literary, or religious purposes, or for the encou: ment of the 
fine arts, or for the use or by the order of any college, academy, ool, or šem- 
inary of learning in the United States. 

Mr, CHACE. Would it interrupt the Senator for me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. BECK. Not at all. 

Mr.CHACE. Does the Senator believe that this bill interferes with 
what he now reads? 

Mr. BECK. I think it does. 

Mr. CHACE. If he will look at the bill he will see that section 
2505 of the Revised Statutes is specially excepted in it. 

Mr. BECK. Section 2505 makes books free that are over twenty 
years of age at the time of their importation. 

Mr. CHACE. That is the section he is reading now. 

Mr. BECK. This measure extends the exclusion of all copyrighted 
bles! now free under the copyright for how long? For forty-two 
years 

Mr. CHACE. Yes, twenty-eight and fourteen years. Thisis simply 
an extension of the principles of the domestic law to foreign authors in 
that but does not in any way affect the operation of section 
2505 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. BECK. Does not this bill give to a foreign author the same 
right the domestic author has? 

Mr, CHACE. So far as the period of time is concerned. 

Mr. BECK. Therefore it gives the right to the foreign author for 
forty-two years, does it not? 

Mr. CHACE. Exactly. In other words, if it will not interrupt the 
Senator from Kentucky, with his permission I will say right here that 
we have at present what is sometimes called a domestic copyright law, 
that is, a law granting copyright to American authors who are citizens 
of the United States. 

Mr. BECK. Or residents therein % 

Mr. CHACE. Yes. Now, this bill, as I understand it, simply ex- 
tends those privileges to foreign authors and puts upon foreign authors 
the same conditions precisely. I believe without a single exception 
the same conditions are put upon the foreign author that are now put 
upon the domestic author by our present laws. 

Mr. BECK. And yet no foreign book when copyrighted under this 
bill unless it is forty-two years old can hereafter be brought to this coun- 

, can it? 
pia CHACE. Oh, itean to-day. The Senator does not mean at pres- 
ent. Under our present law you can bring in foreign books. 

Mr. BECK. Free if they are over twenty years old ? 

Mr. CHACE. No foreigner can get a copyright here now. 

* Mr. BECK. But any book can now be brought from abroad if it is 
not copyrighted here after it is over twenty years old. 

Mr. CHACE. No copyrighted book can be brought into this coun- 

. There is an absolute prohibition under our present statute. 

_Mr. BECK. Unless it is forty-two years old? 

Mr. CHACE. Under the present statute there is an absolute prohi- 
bition of the importation of any copyrighted book. That is a provision 
of the present law. 

Mr. BECK. What I was trying to say is, that this bill in that re- 
spect interferes with our present tariff regulations in regard to both 
the free-list and the dutiable list, and is a change in our tax laws so far 
as the twenty years are concerned; but that was merely incidental. Ir 
the books of foreigners are copyrighted here and the same right is given 
to foreign authors and publishers that is given to an American author, 

mblisher, or owner, it repeals necessarily the provision in to 

ks twenty years old, because the copyright law extends their copy- 
right for forty-two years, doesitnot? I think it does, beyond question. 
Another clause of the existing tariff law is: 

of libraries, of persons or famili a 

agaaa eren aih Bata heyhey than one Sone, and nF" Hom oo 
for any other person or persons, nor for sale— 
are now free. That right would certainly be cut off so far as imported 
books copyrighted here by foreign authors are concerned. Professional 
books of persons living in the United States are free, and newspapers 
and periodicals are now free. 


The value of books thus brought in for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1887, amounted to $384,752; and under the dutiable list the books 
subject to a 25 per cent. tax, which embraced books, maps, engravings, 

i phlets (bound or unbound), drawings, illustrated books, 
the value of these goods now brought in amounted, 


etchings, pam 
maps, and charts, 
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for the fiscal year which closed on the 30th of Junelast, to$2,736,137.70 
and the duty collected thereon was $684,004.10. That source of reve- 
nue is of course all taken away by this copyright bill. 

Therefore, I repeat that it is as much a tax bill or a. money bill, 
which the Senate can not originate, where you strike things off the 
free-list and prohibit their importation, or where you prohibit the im- 
portation of books or other things on which duty is now collected, as 
it is to impose a tax for revenue upon them, and it has been always so 
held by both Houses.of Congress. We might as well say that it would 
not. be interfering with the existing tariff laws in regard to woolens to 

ibit the introduction of woolen goods into this country. By this 

we are interfi with the existing revenue system as to books and 
periodicals by abolishing the free-list and to the extent of $684,000 of 
duty collected in the last fiscal year on those subject to 25 per cent. 
duty now. ‘Therefore I claimed the other day and say now that inmy 
opinion that feature of it is in the nature of a money bill, which must 
originate in the House of Representatives. 

But waiving all that, the claim is asserted that foreign authors, pub- 
lishers, and purchasers of printed matter have a right to a monopoly 
of the American market by copyright. All the men who appeared be- 
fore the committee to obtain this legislation to enrich themselves at 
the public have denounced the Congress of the United States 
as guilty of robbery, piracy, and dishonesty in all its forms for with- 
holding from them the monopoly they have combined to demand. I 
think they had better be a little more modestin their demands. ‘ Pi- 
rates,’’ “robbers,” and “thieves”? seem to be the mildest words that 
em be applied by them to any of these who do not agree to tax the 
people so as to give them all they demand. 

They would think very hard if I was to apply epithets to them be- 
eause they are not willing—and they are not willing even for the promo- 
tien of the arts and sciences—to give foreign authors the right to bring 
their productions into this country free and unhampered under copy- 
right laws, so the people of the United States can get books on the same 
terms as the people of other countries. They have entered into com- 
binations with the great publishing houses of the Jeading cities in this 
country and with typographic unions of these cities, so that the 
monopoly of publishing and printing at any price shall be had bya few 
houses in New York, Boston, vind Philadelphia, who have formed a pool 
as absolute as the steel rail, the copper, or any other trust, which pool 
is to control the price of every book that comesfromabroad. Even the 
type hasto be set in these cities, so as te enhance the cost of literature 
to every man who usesa book, and they eall that henignant and en- 
lightened Iegislation under the constitutional provision authorizing 
Com to promote the progress of science and useful arts ameng the 
people. 

Whenever a bill has been brought in which looked to that end, and 
that end alone, without the protective monopoly features of this meas- 
ure, and simply gave the foreign authors the same ehance as our own, 
all the men in this country who wanted a monopoly of the work, the 
printers and the publishers, rose up in arms againstit. They defeated 
it in the last Congress, even after the Senator from Rhode Island ven- 
tured to approve the bill of the Senator from Connectient [Mr. HAW- 
LEY], as I will show in a few minutes. Mr. President, the truth is, 
unless the foreign copyright ean be had in the form of a monopoly; 
unless it can beso adjusted as to double the cost to the American 
reader; unless the eriganized bands ean put money into their own’ 
pockets by a combination of the foreign authors and owners of books, 
the home publishers and the home t so as to make every 
book that is allowed to reach the hands of the American reader cost 
twice as much as it does to-day, they do not want the bill. 

For one, I deny that there is either dishonest i 
withholding the privi now sought from foreign authors Bor han 
owners, even if the bill were stripped of all the obnoxious features to 
which I have just referred. Whatever may have been the contest in 
England, and it was long maintained and well sustained on both sides, 
as to the common-law right of an author to the exclusive profits in and 
right to his works, the American doctrine has always been, and the 
framers of the Constitution adopted it, that there was mths same right 
in the inventor to an invention as there was to a book written by an 
author; that they stood upon a plane exactly alike, and that there was 
no common-law right of absolute in either. The men who 
framed the Constitution of the United States assumed that the man who 
wrote a book er the man who invented a maehine of any sort was not 
the absolute owner of it for all time; that when he sold it, and got the 
money for it, the purchasers beeame the owners, and bat for the pro- 
tection the Constitution authorized Congress to throw around him, his 
title was gone the moment he made his sale. 

Therefore they inserted this provision not to secure the title in the 
writer or inventor, not for the purpose of putting money in his pocket 
by a monepoly, but “to promote the progress of scienee and useful 
arts’? Congress was autherized to secure air for limited times to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries.’” Eaeh was pat upon an equal 


Congress did in 1790 secure to home authors for fourteen years the 
exclusive right to their publications, with the right to renew for four- 


teen years more. That was the foundation of the right of an author to 
his works in America. 

But for that law anybody who bought any book er periodical could 
have published it. The constitutional provision and the acts passed 
under it assumed that the author and the inventor could have no legal 
property in either except by statute law, and that could only be given 
for a limited time, because the Constitution did not even give the power 
to Congress to give to the author the absolute right to the works he 
wrote, nor to the inventor the right for more than a limited to 
the invention that he had made; and the very fact that Congress could 
give it only for a limited time was a confession that there was no ab- 
solute legal property in it at common Jaw. 

If the book was the absolute property of the man from the moment 
he wrote it, or if the invention was the absolute property of the man 
who invented it, would the framers of the Constitution of the United 
States have said that Congress could give the exclusive right to them 
for only a limited time? Would it not have been as much a wrong to 
have deprived either of property if it was his absolutely after the ex- 
piration of fourteen or twenty-eight years as it was before the expira- 
tion of the fourteen or the twenty-eight years? Of course it would. 
Did anybody ever suppose that a provision could be placed in the Con- 
stitution of the United States authorizing Congress to give a mana 
tight for a limited time to the Iand that he had purchased or to any 
other property that he absolutely owned? No; it was because authors 
and inventors were placed together in the same category, and in order 
to promote arts and science Congress was authorized to give them for a 
limited time rights such as the constitutional provision authorized. 

TheSupreme Court at a very early day, then, as now, avery able body 
of a ye ina somewhat celebrated case where the whole question was 
argued on both sides elaborately, in Wheaten and Donaldson vs. Peters 
and Grigg, settled the question. The court was at that time 
of Hon. John Marshall, Chief-Justice; Hon. William Johnson, Hon. 
Gabriel Duvall, Hon. Joseph Story, Hon. Smith Thompson, Hon. John 
McLean, and Hon. Henry Baldwin, and in the opinion delivered in 8 
Peters five of the judges agreed. The opinion was written by Justice 
MeLean and sanctioned by Chief-Justice Marshall, Johnson, Duvall, 
and Story. Itis along opinion. I only propose to eall attention to it 
and read a few extracts. After discussing the question as presented in 
England in the case of Miller vs. Taylor, which had gone to the House 
of Lords, and various other decisions under the statute of Anne, the 
court say: 

That an author, at common law, has a p: yin a nage ei and may 

against any one who de eine him of it, ay sex ae ob- 
copy,endeavors to realize a profit by its ae E ri epad not be 
Pr EE a very different right from that which asserts a perpetual and ex- 
clusive property in the future publication of the work after the author shall have 
published it to the world. 

The argument that a literary man is as much entitled to the product of his 
Jabor as any other member of society can not be eontroverted. And theanswer 
is that he realizes this eee publishes. by the transfer of his manuscripts or in the sale 
of his works when first 

That covers the whole eatin: 

Mr. President, there are very many other people who are not pro- 
tected in the productof their skill, After the thing they invent or think 
out is sold they have to take the chances with the persons they sell to 
when they make the sale. I have no doubt, and the ladies of the coun- 
try I suppose would agree, that the French dress-maker who‘spends 
years and years in devising how to make up a magnificent dress which 
excites the envy of all women everywhere, or a fine, stylish bonnet, is 
a public benefactor; yet after she has spent years of time and talent in 
producing them, the moment she sells either it goes into the shops of 
New York and elsewhere and everybody makes others like it ad libitum, 


and nobody assumes or admits that she has any right toa monopoly in 


the manufacture and sale of that dress or that bonnet, no matter how 
many years of labor it may have cost her to originate it. 

Mr. KENNA. Nolady wants a dress just like another. 

Mr. BECK. Perhaps they do not all desire it to be exactly the same, 
but a good many do. They use the idea of the original inventor. It 
is certainly as much piracy to take away the labor of that person who 
has spent years to invent either the dress or the bonnet or anything 
else as it is to publish in this conntry a magazine article that is writ- 
ten by some man in Europe who was paid there for his work; espe- 
cially as we are under no sort of obligation to protect him or the man 
who hires him to write. 

Let me say to my friend from West Virginia that the magazine ar- 
tiele or the book written in Germany, England, France, or anywhere 
else, is written very often by men who are employed to write those ar- 
ticles, and who are always employed without any reference to the 
American market. They get their pay from the publisher. The pub- 
lisher owns the manuscript they furnish. He publishes it. It was 
their brains, not his, that furnished it; but it becomes his absolute prop- 
erty. The proposed copyright is to protect him who bought, not him 
who thought, and when he sells it to me in Europe, but for the statute 
law, the moment it becomes mine it is as much mine as the bonnet or 
the dress purchased from those who got them up, and I can make as 
score, Bap er like it as I please, because I have bought it and paid my 
money for it. 


The publisher pays somebody else to do the work. The man who 
was the real author of the article thatis of value has no interest in this 
copyright that weare talking about now; but theman who hired him and 
paid him, and who invested none of his own brains init, has sold it to 
me, and, though he is an alien to the United States, he is now trying, 
by combinations with others here who want to make money by the 
scheme, to induce Congress for forty-two years to compel the people of 
America to give him the right to have the exclusive monopoly of it. In 
consideration of that he agrees to enter into a combination with the 
publishing houses of New York, and with the type-setters there, to see 
to it that the American people do not get the work as cheaply by at 
least one-half as they otherwise would. But returning to the decision 
I was reading from, the court goes on to say—— 

Mr. VEST. May I interrupt my friend just a moment ? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. Do TI understand him to assert that the right to take 
out this copyright does not enhance the valueof the literary productions 
of the author? In other words, without that copyright would not the 
author get infinitely less for his literary production than he does with 
the copyright; and is not the Senator now attacking the whole doctrine 
of copyright? 

Mr. BECK. No; let me state my position. 
absolute property in the work. 

Mr. VEST. ‘That is not the question. 

Mr. BECK. Isay that the Constitution confers upon Congress the 
power to grant for a limited time for the promotion of arf and science 
to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective works. 
We have done that so faras the citizens of the United States or the resi- 
dents thereof are concerned, first, for fourteen years with a right of re- 
newal for fourteen more; then in 1831 we extended it to twenty-eight 
years with the right to the widow and children of the original author 
for fourteen more; but the absolute property remained in the people. 
We have never been under any obligation, noris there right anywhere 
recognized which requires Congress to give foreign authors the same 
right that we give to our own people. That is a matter ex gratia. 

Mr. VEST. But that does not settle this question at all. Withall 
due deference to the Senator, that is not the proposition before the Sen- 
ate. Nobody contends that there is an absolute right to literary pro- 
duction. Mr. Jefferson argued that question better than any other 
man ever could have donein thiscountry, in the fifth volume ofhis works. 
The Constitution of the United States simply announced the doctrine 
that there was a right for a limited number of years in the production 
of a man’s brains; that is all. An American citizen goes to England— 
I can go there to-morrow and write a book, print it in England, and 
receive exactly the same copyright that an English citizen does. The 
United States, on the contrary, adopts a rule which no other civilized 
country in the world has, and it says to a foreigner as soon as he puts 
his foot on this soil, ‘‘ We protect our people in their intellectual pro- 
ductions, but we will not protect you.” That is the whole question 
before the Senate to-day. 

Mr. BECK. Our copyright law gives not only to citizens of the 
United States but residents of the United States the right to take out 
a copyright. The law of England requires the same condition as to 
residence to-day. The law of Russia requires the same thing. The 
law of Germany requires it; and with all the talk about piracy here 
and robbery by us, no American citizen can copyright a book in Eng- 
land unless he is a resident and on English soil at the time the publi- 
cation is made. He can not doit in Russia; he can not do it in Ger- 
many. ‘To-day every American book by every American author in all 
time past which has been republished there has been “pirated,” if 
you please, to the same extent that we are charged with being guilty of 
piracy in publishing their works. 

It has been assumed all through this argument that we were stand- 
ing alone in refusing this right. I have before me the statement made 
before the committee by Mr. Curtis. I may as well call attention to 
that now, for I have no order of proceeding in making these observa- 
tions. George Tickaor Curtis was examined before the committee. 

Mr. CHACE. On what page is that? 

Mr. BECK. That is on page 17 of the last year’s report. George 
Ticknor Curtis said: 


The condition of affairs between this country and England as regards an 
American author is ere this: That if you go there and reside and publish 
your book, or a part of it, before it is published in the United States, you can 
secure what is supposed to bea copyright, which does not rest onany provision 
of a statute, but has resulted as a sort of judicial understanding based upon sev- 
eral judicial decisions which have been made. But it perils your American 
copyright. Ihave given many and many professional opinions upon those very 
pont, and have endeavored to discover in what way you can practically secure 
a preuat in England without periling or putting in jeopardy your American 
co t. 

Row, sir, I want to say in rd to this Hawley bill that it seems to me it is 
bat A desirabie that you should affirm the principle of what may be called reci- 
procity. 

The Hawley bill, I may as well say here, was a bill simply giving 
equal rights to authors in each country. That was protested against 
by all the publishers of the Eastern States and by all the typographic 
unions here, because they were not to get their share of the monopoly. 


As I sball show presently, the Hawley bill contained a provision which 


I say that there is no 
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required the President of the United States to proclaim, hefore the law 
of copyright went into effect to give foreigners the rights that this bill 
now seeks to give them, that England had given our authors the same 
rights. That guaranty of equal rights this bill leaves out; it proposes 
to give the right to all foreign authors, although our American authors 
may be excluded, as they are to-day excluded, unless they are residents 
of the country in which they seek the right to have a copyright. Mr. 
Curtis goes on to say: 

But I am perfectly satisfied that although you may put that law on your statute- 
book as it stands, pure and simple (and it is a very important declaration and 
I advocate it), yet unless you follow itup immediately, or very soon, with prac- 
tical measures to reconcile all these various conflicting interests of the manu- 
facturers of the book in different countries, and to reconcile the state of things 
not only as between us and England, but as between England and the conti- 
nent, and ourselves and the continent, it will simply remain a declaration of a 
broad oe on the statute-book and no benefit to American authors will 
grow out of it. 

I have had the unfortunate experience in the course of my life to be the au- 
thor of several books which have had sales in England. I never derived 
anything from those sales; neither did my American publisher derive any- 
thing from them. The books were not books of a popular character; they were 
law books, or histories, or biographies, or something of that kind. I have a 
book in press at this moment in New York which I should copyright in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Belgium if I had the power to secure a valid legal 
copyright and make it the basis of an arrangement with publishers, 

He was then asked again: ‘‘Is there not a mistake about that; is 
there not an order in council they can issue?” Mr. Sedgwick said: 

If you will turn to page 6 of our pamphlet you will see that this bill was based 
on the statute of 7 and 8 Victoria, of the 10th of May, 1844, which provides that 
the queen sume declare by an order in council that authors shall have the priv- 
ilege of copyright during such period as shall be defined in such order, ete. The 


theory of the bill is, that by the passage of the Hawley bill, international copy- 
right will come at once into existence. 


r. Curtis. You have first to get them to make that order in council. 

Mr. Sep@wick. That has been done so many times that I believe there would 
be no difficulty about it. 

Mr. Curtis, That depends on circumstances and the relations between the 
different countries, 

So I had supposed, until this argument began and the Senator from 
Rhode Island was talking about our standing alone and behind every 
other country in the world, thatall the other countries protected our au- 
thors and were giving us rights that we were not giving to them, and that 
we were simply playing the pirate or the robber (I think that is what 
he called us several times) in withholding from them rights that they 
were giving us. When you come to analyze it and examine it in this 
pamphlet the laws of Russia and Germany as well as England are set 
forth, and those gentlemen agree that none of those countries have to- 
day given to our authors any of the i that they are now demand- 
ing for English and other foreign authors. But Iam not done with 
what the court said. Beginning where I left off in the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Wheaton and Donaldson vs. Peters and 
Grigg, the court continued: 

A book is valuable on account of the matter it contains, the ideas it communi- 
cates, the instruction or entertainment it affords. Does the author hold a per- 

tual property in these? Is there an implied contract by every purchaser of 

is book that he may realize whatever instruction or entertainment which the 
reading of it shall give, but shall not write out or print its contents? 

In what respect does the right of an author differ from that of an individual 
who has invented a most useful and valuable machine? In the production of 
this his mind has been as intensely engaged as long and perhaps as usefully to 
the public as any distinguished author in the composition of his book, 

Yet the court go on to say that the inventor never claimed he had 
any right at all except what Congress saw fit to give him. With all 
the apparent reciprocity that exists between our patentees and the pat- 
entees of other countries, an American patentee can not get a patentin 
England to-day if he takes his patent out in America first and the fact 
is published in the American Gazette before he takes out the English 
patent. The very moment it is published in the Gazette of our Patent 
Office that deprives him of the right to take out any patent in England 
atall. England only grants a patent for fourteen years; we grant a 
patent for seventeen; France, I believe, grants patents for eight years; 
other countries grant for as low as two or three years; so that there is 
no reciprocity even under the patent laws, though they have been made 
as liberal as they could be made by all sorts of efforts. After the court 
had argued the whole question elaborately, they say: 

That Congress, in passing the act of 1790, did not legislate in reference to ex- 
isting rights, appears clear, from the provision that the author, ete., “shall haye 
the sole right and liberty of printing,” etc. 

Now, if this exclusive right existed at common law, and Congress were about 
to adopt legislative provisions for its protection would they have used this lan- 
guage? Could they have deemed it necessary to vest a right already vested? 

uch a presumption is refuted by the words above quoted, and their force is not 
lessened by any other of the act. 

Congress, then, by this act of 1790, instead of sanctioning an existing right, 
as contended for, created it. This seems to be the clear import of the law, con- 
nected with the circumstances under which it was enacted. 

Then they argued elaborately in order to show that to be the true 
construction of our Constitution. That being the case, a power being 
given to Congress under the Constitution to promote the progress of 
science and the useful arts, every bill until this bill, so far as I know, 
has proceeded upon that theory. I have looked over the bills intro- 
duced. One was introduced by Mr. Clay. LIintroduced a bill myself 
at the request of some gentlemen February 21, 1872, which I hold in my 
hand, and which reads thus: 


Be it enacted, elc., That the author of a manuscript for a book, map, chart, or 
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design in English, or any other language, who is not a citizen of the United 
States of America, may obtain a copyright on his work or book on the follow- 
ing terms and conditions: Before his work is first published, or for sale in this 
country, the title-page thereof must be recorded in the office of the Librarian of 
Congress; the work to be free to be printed and published by all responsible 
publishers; the copyright not to exceed 10 per cent. on the ling price. The 
author shall have anagent prepared to make contracts, notice of which shall be 
given through the public press. 

Sec. 2. That if the author should fail to comply with the above requirements, 
the book, map, chart, or design may be republished the same as might have 
been done before the passage of this act. 

Sec. 3. That nothing in this act is to prevent the importation or sale of the for- 
eign edition of said work. 


Perhaps even that was going too far. Ido not know. Bills intro- 
duced during former Congresses contained the same provisions. None 
of them had the features of monopoly and combination contained in 
this. ‘The bill introduced by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Haw- 
LEY] was made a part of the report of the committee reporting this bill. 
It provided simply— 

That the citizens of foreign States and countries of which the laws, treaties, or 
conventions confer, or shall hereafter confer, upon citizens of the United States 
rights of copyright equal to those accorded to their own citizens, shall have in 
the United States rights of copyright equal to those enjoyed by citizens of the 
United States. 

Predicated upon the idea that that right was to accrue to them when 
they gave it to us. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall not apply to any book or other subject of copyright 
published before the date hereof. 

Sec.3, That the laws now in force in regard to copyright shall be applicable 
to the copyright hereby created, except so far as the said laws are hereinafter 
amended or repealed. 

Sec. 4. Thatsection 4971 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is hereby 
repealed ; section 4954 is amended by striking out the words “and a citizen of 
the United States or resident therein ;"" section 4967 is amended by striking out 
the words A if such author or proprietor is a citizen of the United States or resi- 
emo. t That the proclamation of the President of the United States that such 
red of rights exists in any country shall be conclusive proof of such equal- 

That is as far as any one ever ventured to go, so far as I am aware, 
in asking this privilege for foreigners until this bill now introduced 
by the Senator from Rhode Island came before us. He is not content 
with General HAwLrEy’s bill, but he has toorganize a great combina- 
tion of monopolists, strike down the tariff laws of the land, strike down 
the free-list, require the type to be set in this country, and require the 
American publishers to have control of the work so that they can form 
their pools and combinations and put up the price of every book that 
the reading public of America will wish to read. 

This proposition is protection gone mad. Yet we are told that there 
is no protection in it. Trusts, pools, combinations, exclusive rights to 
certain men, and the type of every book to be set in the United States 
and done at the same time before a single foreign book can come, and 
he may claim a copyright; not content with that, it makes the post- 
masters and custom-house officers judges of rights to property, with 
power to seize and destroy without trial, without hearing, without 
even giving mena chance to show that they are bringing their propeny 
into the country under the laws, or that the men who claim the copy- 
right have not complied with the obligation that gave them a right to 
claim copyright, they are to seize and destroy all copies of the works 
pretended to be copyrighted. ; 

Think of such a power granted to postmasters and custom-house of- 
ficers, even the little pretense of right that the bill gives of allowing 
persons purchasing for use and not for sale two copies at a time, or 
under section 2505 of the Revised Statutes, to which the Senator called 
my attention a little while ago, which means books over twenty years 
of age when imported. What provision does he make? Under the 
provision of the Revised Statutes old books are allowed to come in, and 
the law also allows two copies to be brought in by persons purchasing 
them for their own use. What does the Senator provide in his bill? 

In each of which cases the written consent of the proprietor of the copyright, 
sunen in the presence of two witnesses, shall be furnished with each importa- 

The proprietor of that copyright might be in St. Petersburgh and 
the goods might come from Liverpool. He might be in Australia and 
the goods might be coming from another part of the world. Yet this 
committee, whose spokesman the Senator from Rhode Island is, will 
not even allow a single copy to come in for a college, for a school, for 
any purpose whatever, nor even an old book over twenty years of age, 
unless in each case the written consent of the proprietor of the copy- 
right in the presence of two witnesses shall be furnished with each im- 
portation. 

I should like to know if there ever was a provision as prohibitory as 
that in any law that did not absolutely prohibit the thing from com- 
ing? That is done, too, under the constitutional provision which au- 
thorizes Congress to pass laws ‘‘to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts.’? We have by act of Congress now given authority to libra- 
ries and colleges and to professional men to bring the books that they 
need for their schools and their libraries; but this bill cuts them off 
unless they can hunt all over the world and obtain the written consent 
in the presence of two witnesses of the man who claims to be the pro- 


prietor of the copyright, and if that written consent of the proprietor 
can not be obtained, any customs officer or any postmaster shall in 
transilu stop the importation of the book, no matter whether it may be 
going to churches, colleges, or schools, or for scientific purp6ses, and de- 
stroy it, without giving the man who owned itevena hearing. If that 
is not robbery and piracy, if I may use terms so freely used by the ad- 
vocates of this measure, I know not what tocallit. If there is any- 
thing in the conduct of those of us who object to a bill like that that 
comes as near being entitled to be called by those opprobrious names 
as that provision, I am mistaken. 

Congress had this question up in a much milder form than itis now 
before the Joint Committee on the Library in 1873. I said the other 
day I'would refer to that report. I have it in my hand; it is a report 
made on the 7th day of February, 1873, being report 409, third session 
of the Forty-second Congress, It Was made by Mr. Morrill, of Maine, 
from the Joint Committee on the Library, which consisted of Lot M. 
Morrill, of Maine; JOHN SHERMAN, of Ohio; Timothy O. Howe, of 
Wisconsin, on the part of the Senate; John A. Peters, of Maine; Will- 
iam A. Wheeler, of New York; and Lewis D. Campbell, of Ohio, on 
the part of the House. The report, so far as I have observed, was unan- 
imous. I ask that the report, which is only three pages long, with 
some tables of prices, be published as partofmy remarks in the RECORD. 
It will save taking the time of the Senate to read itall. 

Trao PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The report referred to is as follows: 


The Joint Committee on the Library, to whom was referred the resolution 
directing them to inquire into the practicability of securing to authors the ben- 
efit of international copyright, report: 

That, after attentive consideration of the subject-matter, they have found the 
question of international copyright attended with ve practical difficulties 
and of doubtful expediency, not to say of questionable authority. 

At the outset of the examination much embarrassing contrariety of opinion 
between those who demand the measure as a just recognition of the rights of 
authors to their works and those representing the manifold interests, occu 
tions, and domestic industries involved in the contemplated legislation became 
conspicuous; in the i ghimamryet'é and fervor of which the primary motive ofany 
and all contemplated constitutional action, namely, the promotion of the prog- 
ress of science and the usefularts, seemed—unconsciously, of course—likely to 
be overcast. x 

On behalf of authors and artistsit is insisted that Congress owes it to universal 
authorship to grant protection to literary and scientific productions, irrespective 
of nationality, as a matter of justice and right; thatthe Constitution in this re- 
spect, as in the case of domesticauthors, is mandatory in its character; that the 
mode and manner of such protection are prescribed in terms in its provisions; 
and that none other than the mode prescribed is at all allowable, leaving Con- 
gress no discretion in the premises; and that not to legislate in this behalf is to 
refuse the performance of an obvious duty; and that, having by the law of copy- 
right secured to domestic authors exclusive rights to their works, thereby rec- 
ognizing the obligation of protection to authorship, Congress stands derelict in 
the performance of its whole duty in that it has not provided equal protection 
to universal authorship. 

Upon the soundness and cogency of this proposition both American and for- 
eign authors are understood generally to be agreed. 

A portion of the American publishers (and they are among the most impor- 
tani aro willing to accede to the demand of the authors upon the condition of 
satisfactory stipulations asto the medium of communication with the American 
public through their publishing houses; while the authors divide on the ques- 
tion of publication, a portion, not illogically, insisting upon the supposed duty 
of abso reat apheenaorspps without stint, limit, or condition, and a part are d 
to yield to the terms of the publishers; and this adjustment of the matter, it is 
supposed, would redound to the progress of science and the arts. 

A portion, and much the larger number of domestic publishers, are under- 
stood to be either hostile to the whole subject of international copyright, or con- 
sider all action in regard to it at least of questionable utility to the world oflet- 
ters, and especially to the progress of science and the arts in this country and 
among our own people. 

The printers, type-founders, binders, paper-makers, and others engaged in 
the manufacture of books, in large numbers remonstrate inst the measure 
as calculated to diminish the popular sale and circulation of books, by raising 
the price thereof, and thus prejudicial to this branch of industry. 

These interests, and industries have been ably represented before the 
committee, and it may be observed that from these the measure is invested with 
its special interest, as we are not aware of any popular representation or demand, 
by memorial or remonstrance, or otherwise, on behalf of either book buyers or 
readers or the mass of the people. 

The protection in his works that the author demands, it will be noticed, is an 
absolute and exclusive right of property therein. To all such appeals to Con- 
gress (without entering into the consideration of such a pretension as an ab- 
stract proposition), it is deemed sufficient to reply that the framers of the Con- 
stitution did not seem to have apprehended the justice of a claim so extensive 
on the part of authors, nor to have contemplated the promotion of the progress 
of science by legislation so partial and engrossing as that proposed; but, on the 
contrary, in the interests of science, and altogether subservient to its ends, and 
as an incentive to authorship to enter into its service, did provide for the en- 
aooo in their works of an especial privilege for a limited period, 

e nature of the prerogative conferred, its use and limitations, are, each and 
all, alike inconsistent with the assumed rights; and whatever abstract rights of 
property’ the author may be supposed to have in his production, it is clear that 

is appeal to Congress for protection can be recognized only within the express 
limitations of the Constitution. 

It became ab rary in the outset, to bring to the examination of the subject 
a just appreciation of the provision of the Constitution in relation to it. That 
provision is as follows: Congress shall have power “to promote the p 
of science and the useful arts, by securing for limited times to authors and in- 
ventors the exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries.” 

All opinions, interests, policies, and economies must be brought to the test of 
this clause of the Constitution, in which the objects and manner of 1 ajtion 
are clearly cxpressed, and must constitute the rule of action upon the sub ect, 

It may be proper to remark that the policy of national copyright does not 
necessarily enter into the discussion. It may be assumed that the Constitution 
not only contemplated such legislation, but that such action is supposed to be 
consistent with and in the interest of science, and tends to its ress, Nor is 


prog: 
it supposed that a question properly arises as to the abstract rights of the author 


in his ae ee is it peg oye tery vase whether any such 
n 


rights had 
been recogn in England or in the American States anterior to the Constitu- 
tion, as these rights do not constitute the object nor form the basis of that leg- 
islative action contemplated in the Constitution. 

The constitutional provision is primarily in the interest of science, to which 
the rights and interests of authors are subordinated, and with which they are 
not necessarily in all respects identical. The very terms of the instrument are 
a limitation on the power of Congress against the recognition of such absolute 
right, thus “by securing for limited times to authors exclusive right to their 


The precise question is, are the terms of the Constitution equally applicable 
to international copyright, and would their application “promote the progress 


of science?” : 

The is sufficiently comprehensive, doubtless, to include all author- 
ship. Butin construing the Constitution reference should be had to the con- 
dition of affairs at the period of its adoption, the obvious intent of the framers, 
as gathered from contemporaneous ry, and must receive such construction 

out the object in view. 


as will carry 

Tt was, it should be observed, to constitute, in a qualified sense, a government 
in the interests of grep Ieee the United States. Its framers would not, there- 
fore, be e: to be tous for the protection of individual rights of those 
alien to its jurisdiction, nor were the circumstances of their national position 
such as were calculated to invite to the consideration of topics so eminently 
international in their operations and relations. 

Besides, it must be borne in mind that the Constitution of the United States 
antedates all Jegislation upon international copyright in any country; that no 
thought of such a law was suggested to the convention that framed that instru- 
ment. Nor are thereto be found in the history of the times such sentiments and 
opinions uj the subjectas to justify a reasonable supposition that such a prop- 
osition could have pron pew in the minds of those who proposed the partic- 
ular provision. Itmay be safe, therefore, toassume that international copyright 
was not within the contemplation of the Constitution, whatever interpretation 
the language may be thought to be susceptible of. 

To the argument as to the mandatory character of the provision in the inter- 
ests of universal authorship, it may be replied that none but citizens conld prop- 
erly lay claim to protection of individual rights, and that, under the Constitu- 
tion, these were all subordinated to the interests of science, and that whoever 
invokes the protection of the one must show that his demand is, at least, com- 
patible with the other, 

Whether theConstitution, in what it provides, is to be regarded as mandatory 
or permissive, confined to American or domestic authors, or extended to foreign 
or alien, in spirit and intent, it asa primary, essential, and paramount 
consideration, that whatever is done in its name shali be in the interest of and 
for the promotion of the progress of science. In the presence of this nt 
object all rights of authors, goon booksellers, and book- ers must 
needs take a secon tive consideration. Nor is it less certain 
that herein lies the true interest of all one authorship. 

A demand forcopyright, national or international, as a measure of protection 
to a property right simply, necessarily tends to sink the question of science to 
the level of a commercial transaction, and subjects it to the odium of an inde- 
fensible monopoly. Itis only when considered as a tribute to gening, the quality 
and beneficence of whose productions are of universal recognition in the world 
of letters, that science and authorship become identical. It can not be doubted 
that if, under undue stimulus of national copyright, the quality of 1 pro- 
ductions should become inferior, commonplace, and baneful, Congress, in the 
aga ried of acience, could apply the remedy by limiting the privilege or denying 


al A 

It has eyen been said thata tendency in this direction already exists; that 
authors who write for fame are growing fewer, and that writers who write merely 
for money are homens dig. © that, in short, the relations between writers on one 
side, and publishersand the public on the other, are growing more mercenary ; 
but this may be said to arise from the fact that the men of true genius who are 
really entitled to the honorable name of American authors are confounded 
with men who have no just claim to such a distinction. 

A question fairly arises and presents itself at the threshold of any proposition 
of copyright, whether this commercial spirit is identical with and friendly to 
the progress of science, Considering the undeniable fact that a r portion 
of authers are now writing for than formerly, and that pul ers haye 
come to estimate their writings by the profits likely to accrue from their pub- 
lications, can it be inferred that from such a union of literature and commerce 
the highest interests of science are likely to be promoted? 

Under the influence of this union can it be denied that a class of books are 

t upon the market which in lite: quality bear slight resemblance to 
the productions of genius,and others where the attribute of authorship could 
not well be discovered? and yet these all seek shelter under the law of copy- 
right, and mor that exclusive privilege designed alone for genius and the 
votaries of science, 

While doubtless the constitutional provision had its origin in the belief in the 
identity of the interests of authorship and science, it is true that the law of copy- 
right, as it lies in the Constitution, is not the protection of authors as an object— 
not as the reward of genius independent of science, but as an incentive to the 
former in the interests of the latter. 

Is the question of authorship in its relations to science so simple and of such 
Eerden y application as to be uctive of equally beneficial results when sub- 
jected to the method of the Constitution as a rule for the different nations and 
differing conditions of letters therein 

uinorsinp; 
all the world of letters, and can not in any measure, Sobers | at heart the inter- 
ests of li be considered as standing independent and by i 
conceded to be the soul of science, it is essential that its productions should be em- 


the least important ney, 
through whom thas books 


confi 
the like, enter into the practical question, and force upon consideration the 
chances of ruinous monopolies at the world’s great book centers, when compe- 
tition and a provident share in opportunities would seem to be our necessity. 

The question before us is not national copyright, but whether the monopoly 
of the foreigner in his work, enjoyed in his can, in the interest of science, 
fairly be claimed for him in every land where his work may be printed. 
English author has the exclusive pri secured to him as an incentive to his 

mius. Does it need the further stimulus of priv in other lands? And 

so, can such pri be considered as demanded in interests of literature, 
or would the fruits of such encouragement compensate for the natural repres- 
sion of the diffusion of knowledge? 

Assuming now that the measure can not be commended or rightfully de- 
manded in the interest of authors alone, nor in that of authors and publishers 
combined, it remains to be seen whether the facts justify the conclusion that 

measure can be in the interests of sci 
t would have the 


granted ence. 
It will doubtless be conceded that international 
pin the American mar- 


effect to enhance the price of books of foreign autho 


The lowest prices of some English books reprinted in America. 


[The American prices are generally taken from Bibliotheca Americana, 1520 to 
Š 1866, or American Catalogue, Kelly, 1866 to 1871] 


English price— 
Name of authorand title of work. 


Price of Amer- 
ican reprint. 


be a In gold. 

s. d. 
Alison, Life of Marlboro. 30 0 $7.50 $1.75 
Aytoun, valiers..... 76 1.87 1.50 
lads and Fermilian. 136 3.37 1.50 
Browni » POOMS ... 0.000004 30 0 7.50 1.50 
Belcher’s Mutineers of the Bounty 120 3.00 1.50 
Burton’s Lake Regions of Africa..... 3l 6 8.00 3.50 
Bulwer, Athens—its Rise and Fall.. 316 8.00 1.50 
Caxtoniana............. 210 5.2 1.75 
Novels ........... 26 -62 50 
Lady Budget, ete. 316 8.00 2.50 
Braddon, Miss, Girls’ Boo! 46 1.25 90 
Lovers of Arden...... 316 8.00 78 

Conybeare and Howson, Life 

plete) 48 0 12,00 3.00 
Collins, Poor Miss Finch., 3L 6 8.00 | 50e. 1.00 
Darwin, Variation of Pian 28 0 7.00 6.00 
Dixon, Russia 32 0 8.00 2.00 
Fair France 16 0 4.00 1.50 
Dickens's Works. 132 0 33. 00 10,50 
Dilke’s Greater B: 230 7.00 1.00 
Desert of the Exodus .. 28 0 7.00 3.00 
Foster’s Life of Landon. 230 7.00 3.50 
Life of Dickens.. 120 3.00 2.00 
Guizot's Meditations......... 100 2.50 1.75 
Grote’s Greece, 80 2.00 2.00 
Gould’s Origin of Reli, 15.0 3.75 2.00 
o nn’s Sermons.,........ 66 1.62 1.00 
Huxley’s Lay Sermons.. 76 1.88 1.75 
Holland's Recollections 106 2.62 2.00 
Hemans's Poems ......,....... 126 3.12 5 
Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford . 5A 1.75 50 
Tom Brown's School-Da; ae 1.75 15 
Harveis, Music and Morals.. 12 0 3.00 1.75 
Jowett’s Plato... sesers 120 0 30.00 12.00 
Kinglake’s Crimea... 820 8.00 2.00 
200 5.00 1.50 
31 6 8.00 1.75 
60 1.50 1.25 
Sead 36 0 9.00 1.75 
316 9.00 75 
816 8.00 id 
210 5.25 -50 
46 1.25 .%0 
140 BOO Diss cecaen 
12 0 3.00 2.50 
Tto 210 5.25 3.50 
20 3.00 1,75 
210 5,25 1.00 
36 0 9.00 4.00 
240 6.50 5.00 
230 7.00 6.00 
21 0 5.25 4.00 
60 1.50 W5 
210 6.00 5.00 
120 3.00 2.50 
l4 0 3.50 2.50 
90 2.25 50 
12 0 3.00 1.50 
12 0 3.00 1.50 
70 1.75 | .50to.75 
sel ES ia 
2.00 
Tennyson’s Works, incomplete.. 90 2.25 *.75 
The Speaker's Commentary... 300 7.50 5.00 
Vambery’s Asia... .......0000+« 210 5.25 4,50 
White’s St. Bartholomew „....sisse se=sesess + 160 4.00 2.50 
Wilfred Cumbermede (George Macdonald)... 316 8.00 1.75 
Wood's Homes without Hands ....... es 210 5.25 4.50 
ble Anim: 210 5.25 4.50 
16 0 A EAST 
240 6.00 3.00 
90 2.25 1.50 
180 4.50 1.50 
16 0 4.00 2,50 
240 8.50 5.50 
taris 421.22 184. 80 


* Complete. 


The same ral fact may be further illustrated by compari the prices of 
E Set apa ted here with the prices here of Ara pd erp arhan 


uglish bool 
hooks of a similar character. 
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ENGLISH REPRINTED. AMERICAN COPYRIGHTED. 
Dixon’s Free Russia.. ............« . $2.00 | Bush Reindeer Dogs, ete...... $3.50 
Kingsley’s At Last.. ai 1.50 | Cox’s Winter Sunbeams.... 3.00 
Kinglake's Crimea... 2.00 | Motley's Histories....... . 350 
Macaulay's Histories.. 1.50 | Bancroft............,--coersee - 3.00 
NAANA b cnesncacpcescnsesmnve 2.00 | Kirke’s Charles the Bold.. 3, 00 
Dilke’s Greater Britain. ý 1.00 | Prime’s Around the World. 3.00 
Dickens's novels........ .. » 50.75 ns - 2.00 
Geo: Eliot’s novels.... a „75 a. . 2.00 
Charles Reade’s novels.. se e Dm, T5 1.50 
Robertson's Sermons... » eae i - 2.50 
Tennyson's Poems.. +75 | Longfellow.........-.00+ 1.50 
1.50 | Draper’s Civil War...... 3.50 
a. 1,50 | Hildreth’s United Stat 3.00 
Muller's Science of Religion..... 2.00 | Hodge’s Anthropology... 4.50 
Palmeir’s Desertofthe Exodus. 3.00 | Thomson’s Land and the 5.00 
Wallace's Malay Archipelago... 3.50 | Agassiz’s Brazil... os 5. 00 
Froude’s Short Studies.. 1.50 | Bancroft’s Miscell .» 3.00 
Barrow’s Arctic Voyage 1.00 | Hayes’s Arctic Boat Journey.. 2.50 
Layard’s Nineveh... sa? 1.75 | Stephens’s Egypt ........c sce . 38.00 
partons Regions o Af- 3.50 | Stephens’s Central America, £ e 
rica, i 
English Common Law Reports... 4.00 7.50 
Exchequer Reports............. . 4.00 - 7:50 
Bulwer's Queen’s Bench.. . 6.00 8.00 
Bulwer's Common Pleas. . 6,00 
Equity Ceses, M. Rolls........ 6.00 
Daniel's Chancery Practice, 3vols 15.00 7.50 
De Witt’s Surgery... 4.00 | Fisher’s Patent Cases, 3 vols. 75.00 
—— | Ashurst’s Surgery....... bavpatesesSevea 6.50 


Totals.. ises -sseessonon eener tespóeee 78.70 


And a similar effect will be observed by comparing the home prices of Ameri- 
can co itag books with their prices when reprinted in England, 

Th gi prices are generally taken from the English catalogue by Samp- 
son Low, 18385-1862. 


English price— 
Name of author and title of work, Aeran 
In ster- jrn gold 
ling. p 
Abbott, Franconia Stories.........<. cess y. $0. 


Learning to Read ., 
Young Christian 
Child at Home 


ASSSRRSAASsasssssuagssaasasssass 


. 


xe) 


Beecher, H. W., Eyes an rS o. 
Lectures to Young 
Royal Truths. 
Cooper novels, per copy. 
Curtis, G. W., Lotus-Eati 
Nile Notes... 
Du Chaillu, Country of Dw: 
Greenwood, Grace, Forest Trag 
istory of my Pets.. 
Hawthorne, House of Seven Gables . 
Twice-Told Tales.... 


eee 


Holmes, O. W., Autocrat of Breakfast Table 
Professor at Breakfast Table 
Elsie Venner ......... 

Irving, W., Life of Goldsmith... 
Life of Columbus, 
Kniekerbocker.... 
Jarves, J. J., Parisian Sights. 
Longfellow, Miles Stan x 
Ontre _ posee 


eee 


othe ed od ast ao oa PESE We od Be Rd ede Be ee PL 


2| SSSSSSURSSSSSSssssssssesss 


inson, Greek Lexicon .. 
we, Pearl of Orr's Island. 


riser. H 


nwoods ......... 

Married or Single. . 

Sigourney, Mrs., Letters to Mothers.... 
Letters to Young Ladies 

Squiers, WaCkNA..........<cc-seseereesee 
Thomson, Land and the Book.. 
Taylor, B., El Dorado............... 
At Home and Abroad 


i mene 


Oe x of! 


Emerson, R. W., Conduct idler 
Representative 
English Traits..... 


mooamnonoacnoomoaaoascocooasesoaceososooacscamcsoosooaoacaaaacsoaom™ 
RRR a BRK eh BERREARERERESRSSRERERRRARSASRERE RA Gey SeRRRaR 
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From the above exhibits it would seem clear that the law of copyright, as 
existing in England and this country, in its practical operations ti the two 
countries, tends unmistakably to cheek the popar difusion of literary pro- 
duction by largely increasing the price. This fact could be further illustrated 


by recurrence to the vast disproportion in the sale of the cheaper reprints and 
the copyrighted editions in both countries. 

En; is the great book-making and producing nation with which this 
country has to do, and, consequently, our interests would be most affected by 
the proposed measure; and that such measure would not promote the progress 
of science and the useful arts among the American people is believed to be ob- 
vions and to admit of little doubt. 

The policy of the different states of ewe as to the protection of literary 
property varies as to the period of time for which itis granted. In England and 

this conntry the protection is ample, The provas ing policy among the na- 
tions seems to be to grant such protection to literary property as is deemed a 
proper incentive to production. 

It is questionable whether any system of international copyright could be 
proposed which would be equally beneficial or just, owing to the different lan- 
guages prevailing among them. 

In view of the whole ease, your committee are satisfied that no form of inter- 
national copyright can fairly be urged upon Congress upon reasons of general 

uity or of constitutional law; that the adoption of any plan for the purpose 
which has been laid before us would be of very doubtful advantage to American 
authors as a and would be not only an unquestionable and permanent in- 
jury to the manufacturing interests concerned in producing books, buta hinder- 
ance to the difusion of knowledge among the people and to the cause of uni- 
versal education; that no pa for the protection of foreign authors has yet been 
devised which can unite the supportof all or nearly all who profess to be favor- 
able to the general object in view; and that, in the opinion of your committee, 
any project for an international copyright will be found upon mature delibera- 
tion to be inexpedient. 


Mr. BECK. That report goes so far as to show that instead of being 
a benefit to the people of this country to grant those rights to foreign 
authors when we have not received them from foreign countries, that 
instead of being an act to promote the progress of science and the arts, 
it was an act to promote a monopoly, to increase the prices of books, 
and to deprive the great mass of the people from getting the benefits 
they are now deriving from the law as it now exists. 

The tables, which are part of the report, show the American prices, 
the prices in England, and the prices of the books now furnished to the 
American people under the right to publish them free, and they show 
that we are getting a majority of the best books of the country to-day 
that are published in other countries at about one-half what the men 
who own the copyright charge. 

I said awhile ago, among other things, that there was a combina- 
tion working up this measure, and that is the most objectionable 
feature of this bill tomy mind. The first thing that impressed me in 
reading over the testimony, after Mr. Eggleston had made his state- 
ment, was a very intelligent statement made by Mr. Welsh, of Phila- 
delphia. He appeared for the type-setters during the last Congress in 
opposition to the Hawley bill. Now, when they had things arran 
in this bill offered by the Senator from Rhode Island, so that they 
could charge what they pleased, both he and Mr. SHERMAN came be- 
fore the committee and said they were content with thisscheme. They 
had been very bitterly opposed to the other bill, because it did not 
provide to have the printing done in this country and the type set here, 
so that they could make their share of the money. 

Mr. Welsh went on to show that with the 25 per cent. duty pub- 
lishers in England would bring over their own stereotype plates; they 
could make them so light, and they could produce those books so 
cheaply that printers here could not compete with them; and he gives 
a short explanation of the difference, which would be from $60 to $361 
in cost of type and material that they would have to use. His state- 
ment is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JAMES WELSH, 


Mr. Wersm, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I resent 
Philadelphia A fos. pacman Union No. 2. When I appeared before this body 
two years ago a very large correspondence with the whole typographical 
profession of our country, and all of them indorsed the Chace bill; and the op- 
portunity of meditation which the lapse of time has given since has but served 
to render this indorsement more em tic, especially in view of the amend- 
ment requiring that the ty RETRE al all be done in this country. This, with 
the other provisions of the bill, will render it satisfactory to all the labor inter- 
ests concerned inthe production of books. 

The principle of protection is han geen aE enforced in many foreign coun- 
tries. Some two years ago, when I was president of the Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Union, a gentleman went to France to put upa press. He was re- 
quired in the first place to pay $15,000 before setting up oP eng in that country, 
and everything ing to it had to be manufactured there. 

I have been authorized by our union to come before you gentlemen and sub- 
mit the following statement: 


“t To the Senate and House of rf vagen 
of the United les in Congress assembled : 


“In the two years that have gone by since a delegation from the printers’ 
unions were before the Senate Committee on Patents, we are eee to see that all 
parties interested in the preparation and manufacture of books have come into 
accord on this matter of international copyright. 

* To effect harmony in so icc, eee anindustry concessions have been made 
by all fora common good, The three amendments to the bill as originally in- 
troduced by Senator Cacr, necessary to harmonize all interests, being— 

WR wiring simultaneous publication. 

“Second, Admitting not more than two copies in any one invoice of a copy- 
righted book, for use but not forsale. 

“Third. Requiring ty tting to be done in this country. 

“The bill thus amended has been approved at a meeting of Typographical 
Union No. 2, and the following resolutions passed: 

*** Resolved, That EA er esgsnen Union No. 2 hereby expresses its satisfaction 
with the Chace bill as above amended, and asks for it the favorable consider- 
ation of the Senatorsand Representatives from Pennsylvania and Philadelphia. 

“t Resolved, That the typographical unions throughout the country are respect- 
fully requested to take sppr oprise action in a maiter so important tothe wel- 
fare of our fraternity and the many Hoste interests incident to it, and to cor- 
respond with their tors and Representatives urging them to tate its 
pcssage. , 
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“t Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, whose duty it shall be to 
take such action as may be advisable to carry into effect the above resolutions.’ 

“In conclusicn, we would wish to say that when the bill was before the Com- 
mittee on Patents, Union No.2 obtained the indorsement for it of united labor 
throughout the United States, 

“In its present shape it is more than ever acceptable to this $ labor inter- 
est and we promise that this bill shall have the support not only of every print- 
ers’ union but also of every labor union in the land. 

“By order of Philadelphia Typographical Union No.2. 

“JAMES WELSH. 
“Chairman Committee on International Copyright.” 


The object of the bill is one that interests a vast multitude of persons con- 
nected with our business. Asit pertains especially to the typographical fra- 
ternity, everything incident to it is alive with interest for us. We desire most 
earnestly that this bill shall receive your approval and that it shall have its 
final passage through both Houses. ? 

J thank you, gentleman, for your attention, 

Mr, GREEN. Mr. Welsh is a gentleman who felt bound in the interests of his 
colleagues a few years ago to fight the bill as introduced by Senator HAWLEY. 
= is sereeny, for international copyright with the protective features of the 
Chace k 


Mr. Putnam, of the house of Putnam’s Sons, of New York, makes 
this statement: 


Mr. Puryax, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am a pub- 
lisher and am secretary ofthe American Publishers’Copyright League. Thisas- 
sociation now includes, with hardly an resin ace all the publishers in the coun- 
try, representing ali classes of publishing interests; publishers who have ex- 
tensive book-manufacturing interests, and who are the printers of their own 
books, and publishers who have no manufacturing interests, but who make 
their profits purely out of the sale of books. It includes also representatives of 
the great music houses, and it also includes, Iam glad to add, three firms which 
during the past ten years have devoted their business almost exclusively to 
= are known as reprints—Messrs, George Munro, John W. Lovell, and J.B. 
Alden. 

The publishers of the country came together in this copyright league at the 
su tion and instance of the authors, and during the past two months the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Authors and Publishers’ League have been working 
together in conference for the purpose of putting into shape a copyright meas- 
ure which could secure the support of both associations, The bill that Senator 
Cuace has now before your committee is the bill which is ma] aap by these 
national associations of authors and publishers, as well as by the typographical 
unions, from whose representatives you have heard, 


Mr. Cummin went on to show that of all the books which were pub- 
lished in this country 85 per cent. (outside of the Government Printing 
Office) were published in four cities, New York, Boston, Cambridge, 
and Philadelphia; that there was not 5 per cent. of the book printing 
done outside of these places. When the matter was up the year before 
Mr. Welsh, as I said, opposed the Hawley bill, but he now says that— 


We are content; if this bill passes we will have type-setting; we will have the 
printing of every book which is published before it can enter this country, every- 
‘thing else being excluded; and we can get our prices; we could not get it other- 
wise, and 95 per cent. of the books thatcome from abroad are published in those 
_ cities; they have formed their union whereby they can charge what they 
please. 


The result, therefore, is that the American people are no longer to 
have the benefitof getting cheap books, because this union of purchasers 
of foreign copyrights, publishers and printers, will force every foreign 
book that is published to be published by them and at their prices until 
magazines and books of value will be sold at just such a price as they 
see fit to ask. That is the object of thiscombination; it is confessed all 
through the testimony given before the committee by the promoters of 
this scheme. 

When the Hawley bill was up the type-setters raised acry against it 
and killed it. I believe it was never brought before the Senate for dis- 
cussion. 

Beginning on page 44 of report No. 1188, first session of the Forty- 
ninth Congress, is the statement of Mr. Welsh, of Philadelphia, repre- 
senting the Typographical Union, in which he denounced the Hawley 
bill and every measure that was calculated to allow cheap books to 
come in, or to do anything to promote either art or science among the 
American pepis unless the type-setters could get their share of it. 
There are four or five pages of telegrams. The following give an idea 
of the whole: 

FALL RIVER TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 161. 


FALL RIVER, Mass., January 11, 1886. 


The newspapers and job printers of this city do sternly protest against the 
e of Senator HAWLEY’s international copyright bill, and will do all in their 


power to kill it, 
WILLIAM B. WALSH, 
Secretary Typographical Union No. 161. 


PORTLAND TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION NO. 66, 


PORTLAND, ME., January 19, 1886. 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this union that unjust discrimination towards 
our craft is shown in Senator HAWLEY’s proposed amendments to the copyright 
laws, and that this union is opposed to the same, 
Resolved, That the bill as prepared by Typographical Union No, 2 is hereby 
indorsed by this union, 
W. H. GREENE, 


Corresponding Secretary. 
NORWICH TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION NO. 100, 


Norwicn, Coxs., January 16, 1886. 
Resolved, That Norwich Typographical Union No. 100, hereby protests against 
the passage of any bill by Congress giving to foreign booksand publications the 
benefits of our copyright laws which does not provide, in terms or effect, that 
all such books and publications intended for circulation in this country shall 
be printed and manufactured in the United States. Š 
WILLIAM N. ANDREW, President. 


HARTFORD TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No, 127. 


HARTFORD, CONN., January 11, 1886, 
DEAR Sir: In response to a letter addressed to him, Senator HAWLEY sent me 
a copy of his proposed bill and a letter of which the following is a copy: 
“ UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, Washington, January 1, 1886, 
“Dear SIR: I incloge you a copy of the international copyright bill which I 
introduced here, at the request of the Association of Authors. Last week I at- 
tended a gathering of sixteen gentlemen in New York City—authors and pub- 
lishers—at which they endeavored, and I think succeeded, in harmonizing their 
desires; the publishers, naturally and properly enough, wishing to protect the 
manufacture of books in this country. I think there will be a clause added to 
the bill providing that whatever copyrights foreign authors acquire here shall 
take with them the necessity of having the composition, poner resswork, 
binding, ete., in fact all the work of publication, done in the Un: ted States. 
" They will probably reserve the right to purchase a copy of the foreign edition 
of the work, just as we may do now, under qualifications. Some people always 
desire a copy of an original edition, even if it costs them ten times as much. 


“Yours, truly, 
“JOSEPH R. HAWLEY.” 
F, M. GRAHAM, Secrelary No. 127, 

Mr. James WELSH 


President Typographical Union No, 2. 
TROY TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 52, 
Troy, N. Y., January 19, 1886. 

Whereas an international copyright bill (known as Senate bill 191) has been 
introduced in the Federal Senate by the Hon. Josrru R. HAWLEY; and 

Whereas if said bill, in its present form, becomes law, it will prove detri- 
mental to a large body of American citizens employed at the several branches 
of the printing. trade, allowing foreigners the right of copyright here, but not 
compelling them to have their works printed in the United States; 

Resolved, That we, printers of the city of Troy, N. Y.,do hereby emphatically 
protest against the passage of Senator HawLey’s bill, and we earnestly appeal 
to the United States Senators from this commonwealth, and to the Representa- 
tives in Congress from this district, to use their influence and votes to defeat 
the objectionable measure. 

Resolved, That we favor the enactment of an International copyright law that, 
while it shall give to foreign authors the privi that are enjoyed by writers 
in this Republic, said foreigners, in order to derive the benefits from copyright 
in the United States, shall be required to have the mechanical portions of their 
productions performed in this country. 

Copies of the resolutions were ordered sent to Warner Miller and William M. 
Evarts, Senators, and Congressman Burleigh. 

This afternoon, in the State Workingmen's Assembly, in session at Albany, a 
resolution was offered by Mr, Philip Scannell, of No. 6, of New York City, pro- 
testing against the Hawley bill. The resolution was referred to the committee 
on resolutions. It will be adopted to-morrow, and copies sent to the two Sen- 
ators and every Congressman from this State. 


Fraternally, 
GEORGE A. STEVENS, President. 

As Mr. Welsh explained, the present measure is the bill of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. It is indorsed by the combination because it 
is certain to double and quadruple the cost of printing foreign books 
by transferring, as they claim, the difference between $60 and $361.50, 
in the cost of type used, all of which they claim they will get by this 
combination of the book publishers in the four great cities of the Union 
to the exclusion of everybody else. 

Mr. CHACE. As the Senator seems to be addressing me—— 

Mr. BECK. No; I said the present measure was the bill prepared 
by you or for you. 

Mr.CHACE. Would the Senator prefer that this type-setting should 
be done abroad rather than in this country ? 

Mr. BECK. Iam opposed under the guise of promoting science and 
the useful arts to establishing a monopoly under false pretenses when 
protection is the object aimed at. The Senator from Rhode Island an- 
nounced to me the other day, when he opened this debate, that for once 
he and I could agree; that there was no protection in this bill; thatit 
was free from all that jobbery. On the contrary, it is the worst job that 
I eversaw. No tariff protectionist has ever dared to say that under the 
limited right to promote science and the useful arts you would, under 
the guise of giving to a foreign author rights to bring his books here, 
deprive the American people of the right to reasonably cheap books, 
and call them pirates and thieves if they did not submit to have the 
book printed here at four and five times the cost thatthey could have it 
done elsewhere when the avowed object was to promote science and art. 

The real object of this scheme is to build up a monopoly. The ob- 
ject is to get a few men in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia to pub- 
lish all the foreign books to the absolute exclusion of everybody else, 
at whatever cost they may see fit, and then to sell them to 60,000,000 
American people, whose interest they pretend that they are working 
for. That is what I meant to say. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Kentucky a question, if he will allow me to do so? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, I sympathize with all that the Senator 
has said upon this question of the absolute prohibition of the impor- 
tation of books to this country. I suggested the same difficulty when 
this bill was under consideration before. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Kentucky if his objections to the bill would not be met by strik- 
ing out all of section 2 as printed on page 4 of the bill? 

Mr. BECK. ‘That section covers the very serious objection I have 
to the bill. 

T mr JONES, of Arkansas. I very strongly favor the passage of the 
i. 

Mr. BECK. Iam very much in favor of the amendment suggested 
by the Senator from Missouri [ Mr. Vest]. Is that embraced in the 
part the Senator proposes to strike out? 


Fraternally, yours, 


1888. 
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Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Ido not know to what theSenator alludes. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Iam willing to vote for such a provision, 


Mr. BECK. The Senator from Missouri offered an amendment just | as far as I am concerned. 


now, but I do not think it comes in on that page. 

Mr. VEST. It is on page 3. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I was out of the Chamber at the time it 
was offered. 

Mr. BECK. In line 19, on page 3, the Senator from Missouri moved 
to strike out the words ‘from type set within the limits of the United 
States.” That I am very much in favor of. 

Mr. CHACE. Does the Senator from Arkansas propose to strike out 
all of section 2 on page 3? j 

Mr, JONES, of Arkansas. No; all that part of section 2 that is on 
page 4. I would suggest to the Senator from Missouri and the Senator 

m Kentucky, if they will permit me just here to make a suggestion, 
that perhaps the phrase ‘‘from type set within the limits of the United 
States’’ is not so objectionable after all as it might appear at first. 
The words ‘‘from type set within the limits of the United States” 
only apply to the right of copyrighting. That is to say, a foreign au- 
thor can not get a copyright for a book that he proposes to file with the 
Librarian here unless it comes from type printed within the United States. 
As far as I am concerned, I have no objection to that feature remaining 
in the bill, so that when a foreign author comes here toask for a copy- 
right that he files, if he gets a copyright at all it is provided that the 
book must be printed from type set within the United States. I have 
no objection to that provision. 

Mr. KENNA. Let me ask a question. Suppose instead of having 
the type set in the United States the proprietor should bring a copy of 
a book printed from type set in a foreign country and have that copy 
produced by some other method, say by photolithographing, would that 
— exclude him from a copyrightif he should resort to that process 

ere? 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, It would exclude him absolutely unless 
the book was printed from type set in the United States, and as far as 
I am concerned I have no objection to those words remaining in the bill. 
The features of the bill to which I object, and the features which I 
think are liable to the criticism of the Senator from Kentucky, are 
all embraced in that part of section 2 which is found printed on page 
4 of the bill. I propose at the proper time to move to strike out that 
part of the bill, and if that is stricken out I should very earnestly support 
the measure. 

a VEST. What does the Senator from Arkansas propose to strike 
out 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, All of section 2 as printed in the bill, be- 
ginning at the top of page 4, as follows: 

During the existence of such scopy nant the importation into the United States 
of any book or other article so copyrighted shall be, and it hereby is, prohibited, 
except in the cases specified in section 2505 of the Revised Biatutes of the 
United States, and except in the case of persons purchasing for use and not for 
sale, who import not more than two copies at any one time, in each of which 
cases the written consent of the proprietor of the copyright, signed in the pres- 
ence of two witnesses, shall be furnished with each henation: All officers of 
customs and postmasters are hereby required to seize and destroy all copies of 
such prohibited articles as shall be entered at the custom-house or otherwise 
brought into the United States, or transmitted to the mails of the United States. 
In case of books in fore’ lan, , of which only translations in English are 
cop hted, the prohibition of importation shall apply only to the translation 
of the same, and the importation of the books in the original language shall be 
permitted, 3 

That is the language I propose to strike out of the bill; and it seems 
to me that it removes every objection which has been made by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. I heartily agree with him that those features of 
the bill are exceedingly objectionable; and with those features out of the 
bill it seems to me it is a proper thing that the bill should be passed, 
and that we are only doing what is right and fair towards foreign au- 
thors in enacting it into a law. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Arkansas is a member of the com- 
mittee, and knows a great deal more about the measure thanIdo. I 
only make the remarks Iam now making, in a very disjointed way, 
because I do not like many things in the bill. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas what sort of use would the right to bring in two 
copies for private use be to men in this country if they had to obtain 
the written consent of the proprietor of the eg 0 What induced 
the committee to insert that provision in the bill? 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. That feature would be stricken out if 
my amendment were adopted. That feature goes out with the others. 

Mr. BECK. Then let me ask another question. I am seeking in- 
formation. It is now known that England does not allow us anything 
like the right we propose to give to English authors. We can not have 
a copyright in England unless a man is a resident there during at least 
a part of the time of publication. Take General Grant’s Notes, for in- 
stance, a book written by him when he was ill and could not be re- 
moved to English soil even temporarily. Why should we give those 
people rights that they do not propose to give to us? Germany does 
not do it; Russia does not do it. Why is there not some such provis- 
ion as this, which was contained in the Hawley bill which was before 
the committee last year? 

That the citizens of foreign states and countries of which the law, treaties, or 


conventions confer, or shall hereafter confer, = citizens of the United States 
rights of copyright equal to those accorded to their own citizens, etc. 


Mr. BECK. That is one of the reasons why I objected to this 
bill. Itis because all billslooking to legitimate copyright seem to have 
been lost sight of in the determination to make monopolies and to make 
every book deartothe peopleof the United States; not to aid in getting 
their books cheaper, not to aid foreign authors, not to do anything ex- 
cept to bring everything into the hands of a combination or a pool of 
publishers in two or three big cities of the Union backed by the men 
who opposed the fair bill introduced last year by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. HAWLEY] because they would not make any money out 
of it. 

But they combined and determined that they would publish only 
what they pleased and how they pleased and at such prices as they 
pleased, and load the American people down with extravagant prices 
for those works and it was only in that way they could get up any- 
thing that they thought they could pass at all, as the telegrams which 
I read show. 

When the Senator from Rhode Island rose to ask me a question I was 
speaking of it as though it was his bill. Mr, Welsh, in this same state- 
ment told why they oppose the Hawley bill and the bill introduced by 
Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, as destructive of the interests of those who 
earned their bread in these trades. He said: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Congress assembled: 

The printers of the United States, the type-founders, the stereotypers, the 
electrotypers, the paper-makers, the book-binders, and many other branches of 
American industry connected with or dependent on printing, earnestly and ree 
spectfully protest against Senate bill 191, introduced by Hon. Josep R. HAWLEY, 
and its counterpart introduced in the House of Representatives by Hon. J. Ran- 
dolph Tucker, regarding them as destructive of the interests of all who earn 
their bread in these various trades, 

As the copyright on a book absolutely prevents any one from Funling it ex- 
cept the proprietor, we consider it a matter of vital importance your hon- 
orable bodies shall so frame any een creating international copyright as 
o wone a such proprietor shall not bea foreign manufacturer with an agent 

ew York. 

To effect this it is not sufficient to insert a clause that the manufacturing shall 
be done in this country, as this could easily be evaded. 

Nothing short of total exclusion of all copyrighted books (which we under- 
stand is law in other countries) will secure the interests of the crafts which we 
represent. Any permission to import copies because some people want foreign 
editions, and think American copies not good enough for them, will opena 
door which can not be closed, and will enable the agent of the foreign publisher 
to bring in, by successive shipments, all that he wants. If there are enough 
people fond of fine editions to make it worth while, we will print special edi- 
yes Pepe them, which American printers can do as handsomely as any in the 
world. 

If the authors of America and England want a change we are quite willing 
that they should have it, and that they should be able to obtain the highest re- 
wards for their labor so long as they do notinterfere with and jeopardize the re- 
wards for our labor, and deprive us of the means of maintaining our homes and 
securing the happiness of those fond po onus. With this object we have 
drawn up a biil which we pales wh ere them all they want, while it will not 
hurt our industries. It has been introduced by Senator CHACE, and we respect- 
fully ask of you its favorable consideration, 

We append a brief report of the action of such typographical unions as have 
thus far een heard from. The time has been too short for more than income 
plete advices to reach us, and we are receiving additional ones every day, but 
these will serve to show that the feeling of hostility to Senator HAWLEy’s bill 
is not restricted to a few places, but spreads over the whole country. 

On the other hand, the bill just introdaced by Senator Caacge meets with the 
unanimous approval of all those unions which haye had time to act upon it. 

In conclusion, we have received assurances from the “at labor organizations 
of the United States that they will make our cause their own, by using their in- 
fluence to secure the defeat of Senator HAWLEy's bill and the passsage of that 
introduced by Senator CHACE. 

We hope thatin your wisdom pon will recognize the justice of our petition, 

By order of Typographical Union No. 2. 

JAMES WELSH, 


President, 

They thereby append a number of telegrams protesting against the 
Hawley bill and all propositions simply giving to foreign authors the 
right to have a decent compensation, and protesting against everything 
unless all the typesetting is put in their hands, and the foreign copyright 
books go into the hands of a combination of publishers so that they 
could publish the books at as high a price as they please. I confessed 
the other day—— 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, rose. 

Mr. BECK. Iam done. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I was going to respond to the point just 
made by the Senator from Kentucky. I have no speech to make. I 
am assured that the very same rights would be accorded to our people 
abroad which are to be accorded to foreign authors here in case this 
bill is passed. It seems that they have been ahead of us in liberal 
treatment ofour authors; that they have done more for our people than 
we have done for theirs, and they stand ready to meet us in a fair re- 
ciprocal arrangement to be made for the authors of different nations. 
I have no doubt, as far as Iam concerned, that that would be the case. 
At least we are assured that that is the fact. 

Mr. BECK. They have not done it, so far as I am able to observe. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. They have already done more for our au- 
thors than we have done for theirs. They have exceeded us always in 
privileges in regard to the rights of foreign authors. 

Mr. BECK. The list of books and prices furnished by the Senate 
committee in 1873, of American works, would indicate that they were 
about the same. There is no legislation that has given us any right to 
pass such a measure; and what I objected to was the arrogant way in 
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which people have formed their combinations, the printers, the pub- 
lishers, and authors who come before us, and speak about the Congress 
of the United States as though we were all a setof thieves. Take the 
most distinguished man, perhaps, among them, Hon. James Russell 
Lowell. Let me read just one sentence from what he said, and then I 
am done: 

I, myself— 

Said Mr. Lowell— 

I, myself, take the moral view of the question. I believe that this gia 

. u 


et. One 
mself from 


It will not do for anybody to come before the Congress of the United 
States, distinguished as he may be, in order to put money in his own 
pocket, and to call the framers of the Constitution thieves, the men 
Tobbers who passed the laws limiting copyright to fourteen years and 
then extending it to twenty-eight, begause, in Mr. Lowell’s opinion, 
it is as much robbery to take away his property if he has a right toit 
one day after fourteen years as it is one day after publication. I say I 
resent in my own name, and in the name of the people I represent, all 
such aspersions as he and other interested claimants have the impu- 
dence to make. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. A criticism, to be effective, ought always 
to be fair. Ido not think that anybody is liable tothe criticism that the 
Senator from Kentucky has just now made. Itseemsto me that these 
epithets of piracy, ete., which have been disclaimed until recently and 
have been laid aside and tabooed, were not indulged in. As far as I 
know they have not been applied, and should not be, except to men who 
have taken the products of mental labor and have undertaken to make 
money out of them by publishing them in the United States. 

There is no attempt on the part of these authors to charge members 
of Congress and men opposed to the passage of a copyright law or any- 
body on this side who bought his books with the epithet of pirate or 

. It has been by pe to men who have undertaken to take ad- 
vantage of that sort ing and to utilize the labor of other people for 
the purpose of making money for themselves, and I do not think Mr. 
Lowell ought to be charged with having used such epithets towards 
members of the Senate of the United States or members of the House 
of Representatives when such is not the fact. It was never so under- 
stood, I believe, by anybody. 

Mr. BECK. Iam glad to hear it, because the language used would 
indicate differently. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I think the Senator from Kentucky mis- 
construed those quotations. They were applied simply and solely to 
publishers who have undertaken to publish the products of the brains 
of other people without any compensation to them whatever. I sub- 
mit that it is not fair, because the labor of a man’s brains is as much 
his property if in the form of a book as if it takes the of an in- 
vention, or it is as much his property as is the result of the labor of 
his hands. 

I have no more right to appropriate the labor of a man’s brains than 
I have to appropriate anything that may result from his handiwork. 
I do not believe it is fair; and if I were called on to state clearly 
and distinctly whether I believe it honest or not, I should be compelled 
to say that I believe it is absolutely dishonest for a man simply to take 
advantage of the law of the land, or the fact that there was no law, by 
ree those products of the brain to his own use, and making money 
out of them. 

Mr. BECK. One word more. This bill, it appears from their state- 
ments, was written by that body of very potent men known as the 
typographical union. They changed the whole phase of the original 
proposition, and a bill has been brought in here because they threatened 
to defeat all others, the provisions of which were never before contem- 

lated, and as to which even members of the committee do not agree. 
t independent of all this, I think there are very many reasons why 
foreign authors should not be placed by law upon thesame footing with 
our own. For example, under the copyright law as it now exists 
twenty-eight years is the limit. Then section 4954 of the Revised 
Statutes provides thus: 


cured a i regulatio: regard 
original copyrights, within six months before the expiration of i the first term. 
As I read from the Constitution a little while ago, Congress was 
given the power “‘ to promote the progress of science and useful arts by 
securing for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right 
to their respective writings and discoveries.” Congress saw fit first in 
1790 to give a right for fourteen years, then in 1831 to give twenty- 


eight years, with the exclusive right to the author or inventor, or his 
widow or children, if he be dead, for fourteen years longer. 

That was designed to protect an American author and to protect his 
wife and his children beyond the term of twenty-eight years. Are we 
under any obligation to protect the wives and children of Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, or Russians? If the author died in America, 
leaving no wife and no children, his assignees would not get the exten- 
sion of fourteen years beyond the twenty-eight years; the right is lim- 
ited, if he is dead, to his widow or his children. The English author 
niight be a bachelor; the Frenchman or the Russian author might have 
neither wife nor children, and if he had, why should we be protecting 
them beyond the original grant of twenty-eight years? 

I mention this to show that, in carrying out the provision of the Con- 
stitution, the American Congress had regard for the widow and the 
children of the American inventor and author, and it does not at all 
apply to a foreign author, because if the American had neither wife 
nor children the time expired in twenty-eight years. As I read this 
provision, the executors of an author who leaves no family can not get 
the extension; hisassignees can not extend it; the extension of fourteen 
years is allowed for the benefit of his widow and children, and the pub- 
lic have a right to it at the end of the original term if he dies without 
a widow or children, unless I am wrong in my construction, and I 
should like some of the lawyers who have looked at the law more care- 
fully than I have been able to look at it, to tell meif I am not right 
in that construction; and if I am, then twenty-eight years ought to be 
the absolute limit or copyright to any foreigner, no matter whether 
he is a married man or a single man, and the fourteen years’ extension 
given to our own authors, if they die leaving a widow and chi 
being simply a legislative provision for the benefit of the widow and 
children, and not for the benefit of anybody else, it ought not to be ex- 
tended to foreign authors; the pending bill is not right in that regard. 
The reading public should have the monopoly removed at the end 
of the original term. While a great deal can be said and a great deal 
has been said in favor of giving authors the benefit of the product of 
their brains, and much eloquence has been expended to show that it is 
wrong to deprive them of it, there have been very distinguished men 
in England, as I see by the statements in this report, who have 
opposed it even in England. I saw something copied the other day 
from a very celebrated English author who opposed it. Mr. Gardiner 
G. Hubbard, while before the Senate committee in opposition to this 
bill, among other things, said: 

I said that England in its law of copyright did not recognize any natural right 
of the author, or any right of property in theauthor, but only passed such laws 
in regard to Betean dh as worn dor the interest of the people. Similar argu- 
ments and almost the same language that have been used in this hearing were 
used by Mr. Carlyle and Thomas Hood in the discussion before Parliament in 
iether as ined gg temic versa Bad erap anea rad 

und that an extension of copyright rpi panog egea pemda of 
that ‘copyright was aa dst Aged tn Pooks ADRS and as su 
ustified certain limits by expediency. Coj s 
pe eat for the purpose of giving aonety to right Teao nonas ca econ 

And we may add in this bill to publishers and t; tters three 
times, perhaps, the monopoly which will be given to author. 

The 
Batvade Sy par oi Seat ee rar p er sakes was subsequently tried before the 

“Copyright is ali ther an artificial right, not naturally and necessarily 
arising out of the social rules that ought to prevail among mankind, but is a 
creature of municipal laws of each country.”’ 

Now, Mr. President, I have said a good deal more than I expected to 
say about this bill. Even if I was willing to do something in the gen- 
eral direction, I should like to see the measure divested of many of the 
features of monopoly which I think have been brought into it in viola- 
ae shea principles that ought to be regarded in an international copy- 
right law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). The ques- 
Mts 4 on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri [ Mr. 

EST]. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to argue this ques- 
tion at all, bnt I do not like the ry in which my friend from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BECK] has placed all of us who haveindicated a disposition 
to support the principle of this bill. In what I said the other day I 
only stated the principle on which the bill is based. As to its details 
I recognize the objections of the Senator from Kentucky and I have 
made a motion to strike out the second section. What I said then, 
however, I repeat to-day as to the general principle of an international 
copyright law. 

I never will admit that the Congress of the United States should re- 
fuse to a foreign author the privilege or the right of property in his 
own intellectual production; and whenever the Senator from Kentucky 
carries his argument to its legitimate extent he attacks the copyright 
law in the United States and in every other civilized country in the 
world. 

Mr. President, as a Democrat, Jefferson is considered good authority 
for granting a copyright law. In the fifth volume of his works he says, 
in writing to Oliver Evans in regard to this question: 

Certainly an inventor ought to be allowed a right to the benefit of his inven- 
tion for some certain time, It is equally certain it ought not to be perpetual ; 
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for to embarrass society with monopolies for every utensil existing, and in all 
the details of life, would be more injurious to them than had the su in- 
ventors never existed; because the natural understanding of its m would 
have rong TEG the same things or others as good. How long the term should 
be is the difficult question. Our legislators have copied the English estimate of 
the term, perhaps without sufficiently considering how much longer, in a coun- 
try so much more sparsely settled, it takes for an invention to become known. 
and used to an extent profitable to the inventor. Nobody wishes more than 
do that ingenuity should receive a liberal encouragement; nobody estimates 
higher the utility which society has derived from that displayed by yourself.— 
Jefferson's Works, volume 5, page 75. s 

The principle of copyright is too well established in the civilized 
world to be overthrown to-day. The framers of the Constitution in- 
tended in the provision which the Senator from Kentucky has read to 
simply assert that in the interest of science and literature and intellect- 
ual invention the copyright law should be established by Congress, as 
has been done. 

Mr. President, I have never asked and never advocated any other 
principle than the International Copyright Union, and I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Kentucky, when he makes the statement that 
the United States does not stand alone in regard to this question, to 
that International Copyright Union itself. One of its provisions is this: 

Authors within the jurisdiction of one of the countries of the union, or their 
heirs, shall enjoy in the other countries, for their works, whether are or 
are not published in one of these countries, the rights which the res ive laws 
a those countries now accord or shall subsequently accord to their own coun- 

rymen, 

The countries that entered into this union are Germany, Belgium, 
Spain, France, Great Britain, Hayti, Italy, Liberia, Switzerland, and 
Tunis. 


President Clevelandin referring to the International Copyright Union 
in his annual message, December 6, 1886, said: 

Inasmuch as the Constitution gives to Congress the power "to promote the 
pa of science and useful arts by securing for limited times to authors and 

inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries,” this 
Government did not feel warranted in becoming a signatory pending the action 
of Con; upon measures of international copyright now before it, but the 
right of adhesion to the Berne convention hereafter, has been reserved. I trust 
the subject will receive at your hands theattention it deserves, and that the just 
claims of authors, so urgently pressed, will be duly heeded. 

That is all thatany friend of literature demands, that the people of 
this country shall simply give to the authors of another country the pro- 
tection that they give to our authors, that there shall be in the com- 
monwealth of letters no geographical distinction. That is all. 

All that the Senator has said with regard to trusts and monopolies, 
I thoroughly agree with. I do not know a single publisher in the 
United States that I have heen approached by but one, and that was 
in opposition to this bill. The pamphlet which I hold in my hand has 
been distributed, I take it, from most patriotic and disinterested mo- 
tives, and every Senator present has a copy of it. I would ask the 
Senator from Kentucky if he ever heard anything anywhere that excels 
this argument in favor of protection. 

That in point of numbers, also, the advantage would be against the American 
author. The foreign authors, whose works could be copyrighted in this coun- 
try, and who would then be able to transfer the exclusive right to American 
publishers, would outnumber the American authors ten to one, and the Ameri- 
can author would be brought right face to face with ten foreign authors that he 
now does not haye to compete with. 

If that is not monopoly and protection run mad, I do not understand 
the English language. This is a pamphlet handed me by an agent of 
American publishers entitled ‘‘Some- reasons why Senate bill No, 554 
(providing for international copyright) should not become part of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States’’—this bill we are now consid- 
ering— 

It is only the American author who can now go to our publishers and say “I 
can give you the sole right in the United States,” 

They have got the monopoly, says this pamphlet— 

If, towever, this bill becomes n law, all the foreign authors of England, Ger- 
many’, France, and other countries would be enabled to give the same exclusive 
rights as the American author now does, The American author would be con- 
fronted by so great an array of foreign authors as to almost, if not quite, a) u 
and discourage him from further effort in line of authorship. Publishers 
could buy the fruits of literary work cheapgr in foreign markets than at home, 
and the tendency would be to lower the price for American authorship, conse- 
quently to deteriorates the quality of such work. 

That is protection run mad. Here are the Senator from Kentucky 
and myself agreed that the argument that protection which excludes 
foreign articles from the market of this country 1s logically wrong and 
defective; and yet on this bill he is about to adont that identical argu- 
ment, and this pamphlet that is here now in the interest of protection 
and monopoly for the American authors who take books which they 
have oo right under heaven to appropriate and sell them and put the 
monéy in their own pockets so proclaims. There can be no worse 
thing than this and nothing more dishonest, If you strike down this 
bill, or the principle of it—I say nothing of the details—you strike 
down the principle which underlies all right of property, that of crea- 
tion, whether it be intellectual or manual. That is all I propose to 
say about it. 

Mr. BECK. I will say to the Senator from Missouri that I have 
read no pamphlet since the report of the committee. I received a 
letter this morning containing a newspaper slip, and a friend handed 
me s newspaper awhile ago and I looked at it without reading it over. 
All I know is what I have seenin the report. Asto the laws to which 


I have referred as to Great Britain, France, and Germany, I take them 
from the report of the committee and from the statement of R. R. 
Bowker, of New York, who seems to be an intelligent man, and who 
says: 

The English copyright laws are quite similar to our own. The copyright for 
a book endures for forty-two years from the date of publication, or for the au- 
oes life, and for seven years after death, whichever of the two terms may be 

e longer. 

Aliens may claim a opaan if they are within the British dominions at the 
time of publication; and, by a late act of Parliament, the Queen is empowered 
to direct by an order in council that foreign authors shall be entitled to English 
copyrights, where the country of which the foreign author is a citizen has 
maa reciprocal rights. The present state of the British law is such that it is 

ifficult to ascertain the rights of foreign authors in that country. The British 
courts have never been favorable to the claims of foreign authors, so that there 
is a general unwillingness among Americans to apply for ce oor copyrights. 

France, wi eristic liberality, gives foreigners and natives the same 
copyright privileges. The term of copyright is for the life of the author and for 
fifty years afterwards. Copyright property is protected by stringent provisions 
of the statutory law of France. 

Literary and dramatic ye hin, ete in the German Empire rests onan elaborate 
statute, which went into effect June 11, 1870. The term is for the life of the au- 
thor and for thirty years after his death. Works by foreign authors are pro- 
tected in cana when published by a firm having its place of business within 
the German Empire. 


Italy grants copyrights for eighty years, or for the life of the author, and for 
is also places 


forty years after eath, whichever may be the longer term, She 
= upon precisel. same footing as natives. 
In Russia a copyright for the author’s life and for fifty years afterward, 


and it would seem that foreigners resident in Russia are entitled to the same 
protection as natives. 

And so on, giving the laws of each one. The International Copy- 
right Union, I suppose, is that done by the parliament of each country; 
I do not know. 

Mr. CHACE. If the Senator will allow me, I will try to enlighten 
him in regard to that matter. 

Mr. BECK. I based what I said on the report of the committee. 

Mr. CHACE. That is an old hearing. 

Mr. BECK. One year old. 

Mr. CHACE. No. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon. 

S Mr. CHACE. Two years old. The governments of Great Britain, 
rance—— 

Mr. BECK, The reprint is by you now as part of your report. 

Mr. CHACE. It isa reprint of an old hearing. 

Mr. BECK. It is.a hearing at the last Congress, 

Mr. CHACE. I want to inform the Senator from Kentucky that 
under the provisions of the International Copyright Union those gov- 
ernments which are members of that union accord each to the citizens 
of the other states the same privileges within their own domain that 
their own citizens acquire by law in the other. 

Mr. VEST. I read it. 

Mr. CHACE. That factsimply disposes of the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. VEST. But the section that I read includes Germany, Great 
Britain, and France, and they give under the terms of that Interna- 
tional Copyright Union the same rights to the authors of those coun- 
tries that they accord to their own principle. That is all I ask now. 
I say it is a right one and a just one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

Mr, CALL. Mr. President, this is a very important question, and 
deserves careful consideration. ‘The question of the expediency of giv- 
ing a man an exclusive right for a limited time in his writings is one 
in regard to which I presume there would be very little difference of 
opinion. Certainly it is the creature of municipal law entirely, and 
the only question that can properly be considered in regard to it is 
how far it promotes the general welfare and progress of the people. A 
right of property in external things has been from the foundation of 
the iaw regarded as a proper institution of society and government; 
but the right of property in a man’s thoughts is an altogether meta- 
physical right, an intangible right. 

There can be no monopoly upon thought, and the Constitution hap- 
pily expresses it by saying thatCongress shall have power foralimited 
time to give to authors the exclusive right to their writings, the thought 
embodied in writing books, a subject of property according to the law 
that Congress in its discretion may pass—not because of the author, 
but for the promotion of science and the arts. In this discussion it has 
been asserted time and again that the man himself had a right superior 
to all others, but that is not the philosophy of life. A man lives not 
for himself alone; he could not live for himself; and what he derives 
as his own in all the higher views of life must be to enable him to 
make his contribution to the work of his kind and of his age, to the 
work of the improvement of mankind, of the progress of mankind. 

No system of law has ever been predicated upon the idea that a man 
lives for himself alone, and that his rights are to be ted from an 
entirely selfish point of view. Thus Blackstone in his commentaries 
upon the law has said what perhaps can not be so well said by any one 
else: 

Tp the beginning of the world, we are informed by Holy Writ, the all-bountiful 


Creator gave to man “dominion over all the earth, and over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowls of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the 


earth.” This is the only true and solid foundation of man’s dominion over cx- 
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ternal things, whatever airy aay ders notions may have been started by 
fanciful writers upon this subject, The earth, therefore, and all things therein, 


are the general property of all mankind. 

It was therefore external things that a man had a right of property 
in. As civilization advanced the embodied or written thought became 
in the interest of mankind a right of property for a limited time in 
order that the progress of science might be promoted, not for the bene- 
fit of the man, but for the higher benefit of the promotion of science 
and the useful arts for all mankind. 

Mr. President, that is one idea. Is that the idea of this bill, the 
promotion of science and the useful arts? This bill contains several 
features: one is the copyright fora limited time to the author of a writ- 
ing; the other is a condition upon which that right shall be conferred. 
It is not a recognition, as has been said here in the argument, of the 
right of the author to the creation of his brain, but it is a recognition 
of the right to the exclusive property in it for a limited time upon con- 
dition; and what condition? Upon the condition that he shall reprint, 
republish this product of his brain, in the limits of another country in 
order that right of property may be recognized there, that he shall give 
employment to the artisans, the capital, tlie material of another coun- 
try. ‘These two ideas are entirely distinct, and if beneficial they must 
stand upon separate and distinct grounds. 

It will not do to confuse these two propositions together. One is of 
one character, for the promotion of science and the useful arts, the other 
for the promotion of the material welfare and prosperity of the people. 
The one by this billis made conditioned upon the other. There is and 
can be no connection between thesetwo things, This bill declares that 
a foreign author shall not have a right or property in his writings in 
the United States unless he shall give a part‘’of his property to the 
support and maintenance of the industries of the United States. It 
makes by law a levy of a forced contribution upon him. 

Now, Mr. President, how far is it expedient that we shall limit the 
diffusion of thought? How far is it expedient that we shall say to the 
intellect of England or of Europe or of Asia or of any part of the world, 
“t You shall not have access to the general mind of the people of the 
United States; it shall only be communicated if you obtain any great 
discoveries in science or in art to those who possess the means of pur- 
chasing whatever may be found for their own use at whatever cost?” 

How far is it wise to say that we shall limit the progress of thought 
and discovery by excluding from the mind of our people the intellectual 
progress in science and in art of the people of another country, unless 
we can combine it with profit to our own people? That is not a wise 
position in which to place this question. It is thought, and cultivated 
thought alone, that bursts the bands of ignorance and that trains men 
and teaches men to pursue those higher paths of political economy, of in- 
dividual attainment, of industrial success that are necessary to make 
a people progressive and attain the highest possible point of human 
excellence. 

The thonght of all human kind is not more than sufficient to develop 
continuously the highest capabilities of the race and reach the goal of 
the possible future of our kind. Educated thought, applied science, is 
the only real imperishable wealth which can be transmitted from one 
generation to another. Whylimitit within bounds? Why sayit shall 
not flow freely and with as little cost as may be into the minds of our 
people? Why say, as does this bill, that the people shall not be edu- 
cated by foreign thought and foreign discoveries unless the American 
publisher, manufacturer, and artisan can make profit out of the edu- 
cation of our own people? 

Therefore I consider that unless it can be demonstrated that to pub- 
lish and print a book in the United States of America will make it 
cheaper, will render it generally accessible to the reading public, such 
a condition ought not to beattached toit. The best attainable thought 
for the least amount of labor—or of money, the representative of la- 
bor—should be, in regard to intellectual thought, the great object to be 
attained. 

Now, what does this bill provide in that direction? A man obtains a 
copyright of his written thought in any foreign country. He places it 
in the hands of a publisher. The expense of the setting of the type, of 
the plates, all the great cost of the work, is incurred there. Will it 
cheapen it to have that book reproduced here from the beginning, the 
cost duplicated ? 

Or if the whole world were open to its sale printed from the original 
plates would it not diminish the cost? The international copyright 
law is that a copyright in one country upon the observance of certain 
forms becomes a copyright all over the world, including this country; 
would not this larger audience, this larger number of customers or pur- 
chasers make it the interest and good economy in the publisher who 
has once incurred the cost to put the book down to its lowest possible 
value? You have given a monopoly now; why notlet the laws of trade 
apply to it and give him the largest number of customers that theread- 
ing public of the world can furnish? ‘That is what an international 
copyright should mean. 

ut this bill is predicated upon the idea that you attach a condition 
to this right of ownership in this country; that the work shall be re- 
published here, the types reset, the plates remade, the whole material 
of American production and American use, and the artisan to be of 


American character. Unless that condition is attached to it the law is 
made inoperative by the bill, and the right of authorship here is denied. 

I take it that is the great question for consideration, and whatever 
may be the theory that is represented by schools of political thought 
in regard to the importation of foreign productions or the increased 
price here, whatever may be those theories in order to give better em- 
ployment and better wages, there must be a limit put upon them. 
This should not be applied to embodied human thought, to the discoy- 
eries of abstract or practical truth. 

If you wish to accomplish anything, it must be by the best ideas 
that the human mind can produce,-and we had as well enact us this 
bill does in words, that however great may be the discovery in any 
economy of life, in any subject of thought, however elevated it may 
be in the production of art, however much to the advancement of man- 
kind may be the intellectual effort elsewhere in the world, unless it 
can be brought here and materialized into new employment for labor 
and for capital, itshall be excluded from the great mass of the people of 
this country. That is the declaration of this bill. 

My friend from Rhode Island, whose ability and disinterested advo- 
cacy of this bill I admit and appreciate, I think makes a mistake in 
that point of view. He believes, and there is some force in the sugges- 
tion in some directions, but not in this, that the association of effort of 
labor, of capital in the great publishing houses of this country, what- 
ever it may be called, possessing gigantic resources in money and credit, 
is enabled to pursue cheaper economies, to buy larger quantities, to em- 
ploy labor more permanently and advantageously, and in many respects 
to accomplish economies and reduce prices which could not be done by 
the individual laborer. 

That is certainly true, and it may be that in this country hereafter 
we may see some legislation necessary to restrict these great powers of 
association or direct them, not in the interest of preventing their cheap- 
ening of production, but in the interest of stopping their preventing 
that competition in pursuits which although it may bring greater cheap- 
ness, which the subsistence of the people may demand, yet represses 
individual effort. Perhaps one of the best thinkers of this age is Rev. 
Heber Newton, of New York, a clergyman and a man of profound 
thought, of ceaseless activity of mental effort. He has alluded to this 
as the age of associated powers and associated effort, and the civilization 
of the country no doubt is turning in that direction. The trusts are 
the outcome of this thought or principle of economy. 

Isaw the other day in the newspapers of New York that a trust 
had been created and common organization of their resources and that 
they had agreed upon cheapening the price of papers to 3 cents. Cer- _ 
tainly that is not an evil, but at the same time further on great evils 
may grow out of it. 

So in reference to the great Standard Oil Company, which has cheap- 
ened the cost of oil to a great extent and has accomplished a large in- 
terest for the country in the balance of trade in the amount that we 
export to foreign countries. Some of the men who are connected with 
it are men of broad views and of great capacity and benevolence. Mr. 
H. M. Flagler, of New York, I think, is one of the most enlightened, 
sagacious, capable, and charitable men that I have ever known, but that 
does not prove that there may not be great incidental evils which the hand 
of legislation must touch even in the interest of these newly-developed 
powers and agencies of our new industrial life. 

Legitimate as may have been in the past these great associations, re- 
ducing prices and accomplishing in some respects great public objects, 
still there are other points which are destructive to the public welfare, 
and which require the action of an enlightened legislation, not looking 
to their destruction but to the restraint of whatever there may be that 
affects injuriously the general welfare of the community and of the 

ple. ‘ 

So it is in regard to this trust for books which this bill creates. My 
friend from Rhode Island perhaps is right in saying that great associa- 
tions of capital in the literary world in large publishing houses cer- 
tainly can, if they will, produce these publications at a cheaper cost than 
any smaller aggregation of means, than any individual means can do. 
Certainly the risk of having others take a book which is not copyrighted, 
and when they have published an edition at great cost have another 
one placed before the public of less value, substituting the inferior pub- 
lication for the superior one, deters associated capital from engaging in 
publication. 

But it will not do to seek to vindicate it by the assertion that a 
cheaper book can be produced. It is manifest thatif aman copyrights 
in America, and any of these great publishing houses shall purchase 
his work, become the assignee under the law, set the type, make the 
plates, employ the labor, purchase the material, they could furnish 
that book to the public at a smaller cost than it could be done by dupli- 
cating the labor and all the cost ofsetting the types again and making 
new plates. 

My friend referred to the fact that in this debate it has been alleged 
that the American book was cheaper than the English book. Not- 
withstanding labor was dearer, notwithstanding there are many ele- 
ments of cost here greater than in England, still the published copy- 
right book in America is vastly cheaper in the proportion of from one- 
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third to one-half, and sometimes more, than the English book. Why? 
Because it has a larger circulation, because it is open to the sixty-odd 
million of American people who are readers, and therefore the cost of 
the book is distributed amongst so many more copies than in England. 

But suppose the international copyright, pure and simple, prevailed 
and it was open to all the world, then the same reasons would of ne- 
cessity reduce the cost just in proportion as the larger audience of the 
world was brought in. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I appreciate the effort of the Senator from 
Rhode Island in seeking to give to authors the exclusive right fora 
limited time to their writings, ‘and think that a consideration para- 
mount to all others, because unless a man has the prospect of compen- 
sation for a great public work, however disinterested may be his pur- 
pose, however full of generous philanthropy he may be, it is essential 
that he shall have the stimulus of reward in those things which are 
necessary for himself and family. The comforts of life, the elegancies 
of life, the luxuries of life, for him and those who are dependent upon 
him are certainly, except in a few instances, necessary to the author. 
Therefore, I say, a paramount consideration for the progress of science 
is that the inventor shall have for a limited time the exclusive use of 
his writi 

Mr. President, while that is so, how careful must we be lest we mingle 
this question of the progress of science, of the progress of mankind, of 
the progress of thought, and the just compensation of the writer, the 
author, for his work—if we mingle it with the question of political 
economy of any kind within our great country. I appreciate the diffi- 
culties of formulating a law, but I do not. think the features of this 
bill should subordinate the right of the author to that of the publisher, 
to that of the artist, to that of the artisan who sets the type. 

I will not occupy a great deal of the time of the Senate; but what 
is the state of the law? It has been alluded to. 

According to the English law authors enjoy a copyright for a term of forty- 
two years from the date of publication of the work, or during the life of the au- 
thor and seven years from the date of his death, whichever may be the longer. 

* * * +% * * + 

The Swiss nt copyright during the life of the author or to his heirs during 
thirty years Rom the date of publication of his work. 

à > > > * * * 

In the United States copyright is accorded to authors during twenty-eight 
years from the time when the title is recorded and for fourteen years more if 
the author or certain representatives of the author be living. 

e . = * = + + 

In Ji the ordi copyright is rded for 30 , but thi dici 
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In Brazil the author enjoysa copyright for life, and it is extended for ten years 
after his death. 

In Venezuela the copyright endures for the life of the author and fourteen 
years after his death, 

In Holland and Belgium the popoe lasts during the life of the authorand 
during twenty years after his death, 

In Germany, Austria-Hun; and Portugal copyright endures during the 
life of the author and during t irty years after his death. These pectin, Bray 
therefore, exceed the liberality of England in this matter by twenty-three years, 

The law in England as here proposed does not meet the approval of 
the English people, and the strictures made here have been made there 
in regard to it. Neither does it meet the approval of Mr. Gladstone. 
He says: i 

Iam not satisfied of the necessity of tying down authors to a uniform per- 
centage, i ive of their standing and credit in the literary world, of the 
form and price of the intended edition, and especially of the charenbed of the 
work, as on the one hand, intended for the general public, or as, on the other 
hand, a professional or literary specialty, 

He is in favor of an unrestricted copyright, with no conditions at- 
tached, but limited in point of time, not perpetual, not a perpetual 
right of property, but directly limited by law. The principle of the 
International Copyright Union is this: 

It contains the so-called “ manufacturing" clause. This clause gives a mort- 

on the property of European authors to book manufacturers in America, 
and, totempt book manufacturers in England to sanction the nefarious scheme, 
offers them the bribe of a light mortgage on the copyrights of American authors 
in England. The conspirators, intent on effecting the transformation of this 
bill into an act of Spoon, (same allege that only by means of it, if any copyright in 
the United States be allowed to foreigners, can the American ple continue 
to have cheap books. We have shown that this allegation is untrue, and that, 
on the con , a just international copyright law will conduce to make books 


cheaper than they have ever been, or, in the absence of such a law, can ever be 
on either side of the Atlantic. 


I think there is no doubt about it. I think there is no question that 
if you extend the reading public to the whole world, whoever obtains 
the copyright of a book can publish it cheaper than if it is extended 
to only one country; that the American author, if he has the world, can 
sell his book to greater advantage than if he has only an American au- 
dience. x 

Then the only other question in the bill is, how far it is wise to pro- 
mote by legislation the power of great associations, whether publishing 
houses or whether engaged in any other kind of business, for that ques- 
tion, separate and distinct, altogether is in this bill. If it be expedi- 
ent that by legislation we shall promote the building up of great com- 


binations, whether to control publication, or railroads, orcommerce, or 
anything else, that is one question and a distinct one. 

I think the tendency has been to encourage that policy as a matter 
of economy; but to-day we are rather seeking to restrain within proper 
limits, without injury, these great associations of capital; we are seek- 
ing to give them justice and protection by law without giving them 
perpetuity and increase of power, but to limit and restrain them within 
reasonable bounds. 

But this bill assumes this question and makes progress in that direc- 
tion; and while I am prepared to vote for any bill that will secure in- 
ternational copyright with the most simple conditions and limitations 
that can be attached in the interest of our people, an international copy- 
right bill, and while I might perhaps be willing to vote for it alone, as 
a matter of policy for this country without reference to any other, I 
am not prepared to vote for that feature of this bill which makes a 
monopoly of thought and attaches a condition to it that it shall be pub- 
lished in our own country and of our own material and from our own 
labor. However that may or may not be agitated by others, it is not 
re as a restriction upon thought—upon the commerce of mind with 
mind, 

Mr. CHACE. Mr. President, I am very anxious to get a vote on this 
bill, and I think the Senate has heard very nearly enough about it. I 
did intend to reply to some of the positions taken by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Beck], but I will not occupy the time now to do it 
further than, on the general principle involved, to read from Woolsey’s 
International Law, section 17, p@&es 31 and 32: 


Among the jural principles of international law we name the obligation lying 
on the state to protect the individuais who compose it, not only from domestic 
but also from foreign ion. This obligation emanates immediately from 
the prime function and end of a state, and is limited by the rightfulness of the 
subject’s conduct in his intercourse with the stranger. * * * Inasmuch as 
rights and obligations are correlative, there is an obligation lying on every 
state to respect the rights of every other, to abstain from all injury and wrong 
towards it, as well as towards its subjects. 


In section 15, he says, page 30: 


But what are the rational and moral grounds of international law? The 
same in general with those on which the rights and obligations of individuals 
in the state, and of the single state towards the individuals of which it consists, 
repose. If we define jus to be the science which from the nature and destina- 
tion of man determines his external relations in society, both the question 
What ought to be the rights and obligations of the individual in the state? and 
the question, what those of a state among states ought to be? fall within this 
branch of science. That there are such rights and obligations of states will 
hardly be doubted pr Shose who admit that these relations of natural justice 
exist.in any case. ere is the same reason why they should be applied in 
regulating the intercourse of States as in regulating that of individuals. There 
is a natural destination of, states, and a divine purpose in their existence, which 
make it necessary that they should have certain functions Sun powers of acting 
within a certain sphere which external force may not invade. It would be 
strange if the state, that power which defines rightsand makes them real, which 
creates moral persons or associations with rights and obligations, should have 
no such relations of its own—should be a physical and not a moral entity. In 
fact, to take the opposite ground would be to maintain that there is no right 
and wrong in the intercourse of states, and to leave their conduct to the sway 
of mere convenience, 


Woolsey’s International Law, section 16, page 31: 


But there are moral relations also which are not relations of justice, and 
which give rise to international morality. It may be, to roa the least, that na- 
tions have duties and moral claims as well as rights and obligations, In matter 
of fact, some of these are generally acknow. by nations, and have entered 
into the law of their intercourse, as for example the duty of comity and that of 
humanity, These relations were called by the older writers imperfect rights 
and obligations, not because the moral ground for them is incomplete, but be- 
cause the right in particular cases can not be ascertained, and therefore ought 
not to be enforced nor the violation of right regarded as an injury. 


In section 24, page 39, he says: 


Comity is another duty of nations. To this source may be referred in part the 
privileges conceded to ambassadors, and the preference given in certain cases 
to i pa over domestic law by the courts of Christendom. Comity, as gener- 
ally understood, is national politeness and kindness. But the term seems to 
embrace not only that kindness which emanates from friendly feeling, but also 
those tokens of respect which are due between nations on the ground of right. 

A much wider sense is given to the term comity by those who embrace in it 
all those praiseworthy acts of one nation towards another which are not stricté 
juris, that is, all that, the refusal or withholding of which, although dictated by 
malevolence, is not an injury, and so nota ground for war. But usages origi- 
nating in comity may become rights by lapse of time. 

Grotius, in his Rights of War and Peace, volume 1, section 4, on 
page 10, says: é 

+ * * Right is a moral quality annexed to the person, justly entitling him 
to some particular privilege, or to perform some particular act. This 
Figks in annased to the person, although itsometimes follows the things, as the 
services of lands, which are cal rights, in opposition to those merely 
personal. Not because these rights are not annexed to persons, but the distinc- 


tion is made because they belong to the persons only who possess some partic- 
ular things. * * * 


In section 5, page 11, he says: 


Civilians call a faculty that right which everyman has to his own; * + è 
It likewise comprehends property which is either complete or imperfect; 
* * r Da * 


Note by Barbeyrac: 


By the word creditum, we are here to understand, not only the right a man 
hath to demand what isdue to him by virtue of some contract, bargain, promise 
or law; but also the right we have to require satisfaction for any damage or in- 
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ury received; all which is included in the idea affixed to that word by the 
man lawyers, 
Demosthenes says: 

That stl; exasperated against those who, abounding in riches, 
eine yad pa than. against those who are impelled want to do the 
same, Humane judges are always right to make allowance for necessity; but 
where wealth is united with injustice no pretext can be pleaded in excuse, 

Blackstone, book 3, page 1, says: 


Wrongs are divisible into two sorts or species—private wrongs and public 
wrongs. The former are an infringement or prevention of the private or civil 
rights belonging to individuals considered as individuals, and are therefore fre- 

nentiy termed civil The latter are a breach and violation of publie 
Fights and duties which affect the whole community considered asa community, 
and are distinguished by the harsher appellation of crimes and misdemeanors. 

Pufendorf also says in his chapter on the Rule of Moral Actions, or 
of Law in General. (Abridgment, volume 1, page 79, note n.): 

That the law should be just; that is, agreeable to the order and nature of 
things; for * * * whatever is just is advantageous. 

And on page 81 he says: 

The natural law is that which is so exactly and invariably fitted to suit with 
the rational aoe ——— Lee rn merge that oa kind can not maintain an 
honors p.—The kr of aana is perpetual and irreyocable. * * * 

The bill simply is intended to extend the provisions of our present 
domestic copyright law to foreign citizens. There isno provision in this 
bill as applied to foreign citizens that is not already in the present 
domestic copyright law. S 2 

I do not see the Senator from Missouri in his seat, but I was in- 
formed by him a few moments ago that he was disposed to withdraw 
his amendment, that he was satisfied from the discussion, and I now 
ask for a vote on that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. After the word ‘“‘printed,’’ at the end of line 19, 
in section 2, it is proposed to strike ont *‘from type set; soas to read: 

Two copies of such copyright book or other article printed within the limits 
of the United States, ete. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I move to strike out all of that part of 
section 2 on page 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is to strike out from the ningof 
line 22 of section 2, on page 4, to the end of the section, as follows: 


States 
ibited 
the cases specified in section 2505 of the Revised Statutes of the United 


im Ko pokanoa aaa Se OSST one hong: in peony Rilo oe 

consent prictor e copyrigh: presence wo 
terete, steal furnished with each importation; And provided, 
publisher of a ne 


wespaper 
own use, but not for sale, copies of any newspaper or maga- 
zine published in a foreign country. All officersof customs postmastersare 
hereby required to seize and destroy all copies of such prohibited articles as 
shall Se entered at the custom-house or otherwise brought into the United 
States, or tted to the mails of the United States. In the case of books in 
foreign languages, of which only translations in English are copyrighted, the 
probaina of importation shall apply only to the translation of the same, and 
importation ofthe books in the original language shall be permitted, 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I wish to say that this bill is certainly 
liable to the objections of the Senator from Kentucky unless this amend- 
ment is adopted. There is no doubt this clause changes the tariff laws 
of the country if it remains in the bill. Under the present law books 
may be imported on paying the prescribed duty. If this section is 
adopted those books can not be imported at all. We pro; to pro- 
hibit the importation of books which may now under the laws be im- 
ported. It seems to me we are exercising authority that we have no 
right to exercise, under the Constitution of the United States if we re- 
tain this section in the bill. 

I hope there will be no opposition to br! proposition to strike it out, 
because I am anxious to vote for the bill. I believe itis just and proper 
that the rights of foreign authors should be protected by the laws of 
this country, and I am unwilling to vote against giving them some sort 
of protection in the United States; but if it has to be done at the ex- 
pense of a violation of the Constitution, if it has to be done at the ex- 
pense of violating the tariff laws of the country, there is nothing forme 
to do except to vote against the bill, which I confess I shall do with 
very great reluctance but will consider myself compelled to do if this 
amendment shall not be adopted. 

Mr. CHACE. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will excuse me, but 
I imagine that he, perhaps, has not considered the breadth of this pro- 
pas amendment and its effect. It should be remembered that this 

ill is simply an amendment and an addition to our present copyright 
law, and ifthe amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansasshould 
prevail the effect would be to strike down the value of our domestic 
copyright law. 

r. CALL. Will the Senator allow mè to ask him a question ? 

Mr. CHACE. With great pleasure. 

Mr. CALL. How can he say that by this amendment our domestic 
copyright law will be affected at all? That law does not apply to for- 


eign authors; it relates to our own authors and such foreign authors as 
may be resident here. 

Mr. CHACE. That is very true; but if the Senator will consider 
for one moment he will see that in a previous section of this bill we 
have struck out the provisions debarring foreigners, and that has spread 
the operation of our copyright law over the world. Now, it is pro- 
posed by the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas to allow the 
importation from abroad of books copyrighted. here, and that operates 
upon every provision in the copyright law as it stands om the statute- 
book; and the result will be that the Governmentof the United States 
will be deprived and debarred of the power under the statute to pro- 
tect our own citizens. I will read to the Senator the provisions of the 
law as it at present stands: 


Sxc. 4964. Every person who, after the recording of the title of any book as 
provided by this chapter, shall within the term limited, and without the con- 
sent of the proprietor of the copyright first obtained in writing, signed in pres- 
ence of two or more witnesses, print, publish, or import— 


I ask Senators to notice that word ‘‘ import — 

r im; or knowing the same to be so printed, published, or im ed 
shall papais to aa any copy of such Boole shall forfeit every cop Chores? 
to such proprietor, and shall also forfeit and pay such as may be recov- 
ered in a civil action by such proprietor in any court of competent jurisdiction, 

There is the statute on our book to-day, and yet the Senator from 
Ken rises in his place here and says this bill proposes to make 
an inroad on our nig, Lesig tion. 

Mr. CALL. That relates only to domestic production, the book 
copyrighted here, the American author or the foreign author who comes 
here or is resident here, and therefore it has no relation to the subject- 
matter of this bill, which applies to the foreign author who is not res- 
ident here. 

Mr. CHACE. But we have amended this section and amended the 
present law, and now you propose to emasculate it by striking out this 
section. 

Mr. CALL. Then I understand the Senator—Ihad not observed the 
amendment—to say that the law is amended so that the foreign author 
may copyright his book in the United States without being a resident 
here; but the condition remains that he must publish it here with 
American material and with American type. 

Mr. CHACE. In other words, I repeat, we have upon our statute- 
book now a copyright law which provides that a citizen or a foreigner 
residing in the United States may acquire copyright under certain con- 
ditions. One of the conditions is that the book must be printed and 
published in this country. It can not be imported. Now, what does 
this bill propose todo? It simply proposes to extend the privileges of 
copyright to the citizen of a foreign country upon precisely the same 
conditions that we have put upon American copyright, and I ask any 
Senator if he can name now any reason which should move a member 
of the Congress of the United States to grant to a foreigner the privi- 
leges of copyright with any less restrictions than we put upon our own 

itizens. 


ci 

Mr, JONES, of Arkansas. I wish to suggest to the Senator from 
Rhode Island that under the law as it stands at present a foreign book 
may be imported into the United States by paying a certain tariff duty. 
It seems to me that the American people have some interest in that 
fact, that they have some right to import foreign books if they choose 
to do so and read them, by paying the tariff duty. Now, when we 
pass this bill, I do not propose to cut off that right to any extent; but 
to allow them to stand precisely as they are now with regard to foreign 
works, and if they wish to import foreign books by paying the same 
tariff duty that they are required to pay now, that they should have 
the poor privilege of doing so, and that they shall not by the enact- 
ment of this law which is proposed to protect foreign authors be de- 
prived of the right to get books from abroad by paying the tariff which 
they have now the right to pay upon their introduction. 

We certainly do no wrong by this; and it seems to me there can be 
no sort of question that if we accord to foreigners the right to come 
here and get our copyright, the American readers ought to have the 
right, if they choose to do so, to import foreign books by paying the 
rates of tariff duty imposed on those books. That is the gist of my 
amendment, It will do no harm, and it seems to me we ought to do 
no less for American readers. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Rhode Island a question, in view of the law which he has just read 
and which [understand to be the law that has existed for years on our 
statute-book—— 

Mr. CHACE. It is the existing copyright law. 

Mr. GRAY. It prohibits the importation into this country of any 
imported books that are copyrighted here. Thatisthesuhbstance of it. 

Mr. CHACE. That is the law, and I will say to the Senator that 
there are one or two exceptions which are provided for by special statutes. 

Mr. GRAY. But that is the general scope of the law. 

Mr. CHACE. That is the scope of the law fairly stated. 

Mr. GRAY. Iwant to ask the Senator whether, in case this amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas were adopted, that law which he 
has just read would still apply to prohibit the importation of a copy of 
a book copyrighted under this international law ? 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. By an American author. 
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Mr. CHACE. I understand the American author is protected—en- Mr. CALL. I should like to ask the Senatorif itis not true thatan 


tirely so. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I do not think that is a legitimate con- 
struction of that law. The American author would still have exactly 
the same rights he has now undér the law, and the European author 
would simply be required when he came here to take out his copyright, 
and therightof the American reader to acquire these books if he chooses 
to do so by paying the ordinary duties would be preserved. 

Mr. CHACE. Ia iate the motive of the Senator from Arkansas; 
I understand perfectly well what he wishes to get at; and I desire to 
say that I know he is honestly in favor of according to foreigners their 
full privileges of copyright here, and I do not wish to be technical with 
him. However, I am entirely satisfied that his amendment would be 
fatal to the bill. This is no new subject to me. This bill has bten 
elaborated after the most careful consultation and consideration by 
men eminent in the law who have made copyright law a specialty. 
The bill has been elaborated and brought out by men some of whom 
are the most pronounced free-traders in this country. It is honestly 
advocated by pronounced free-traders in this country, and I say to Sen- 
ators here, if the Chair will pardon me, that if you adopt this amend- 
ment you will emascuiate the bill. 

I ask the Senator from Arkansas, suppose he strikes out this provision 
in the bill, and suppose a copyright is taken out in this country and 
some printer sets up a press in Denmark, a country which is not in the 
International Copyright Union, and you have no provision to prevent 
the ingress of books so printed into this country, being editions of works 
which are copyrighted here, you have stricken out all power of exclu- 
sion. That foreign publishing house within the territory of Denmark 
may put any imprint it pleases upon those books and bring them to 
your custom-house and enter them and spread them broadcast all over 
this land and you have no means of preventing it. You havedestroyed 
the power under the statute to protect not only the foreign but the 
American author. You have stricken down the whole force and value 
of your law. 

Mr, KENNA. May I be allowed to ask a question in that connec- 
tion for information, because I am not unfriendly to this bill? I un- 
derstand the object of the Senator from Arkansas and the manner in 
which he proposes to accomplish that object. He seems to think that 
the duty imposed by the existing statutes on the importation of a book 
would be in itself a sufficient margin of difference between the foreign 

uction and the production here, If that is so I am entirely satis- 

with the amendment. 
- Mr. CHACE. I will reply to the Senator that it is very possible that 
within one year or two, or five, or ten years the duties may be taken 
off books. Itis the earnest hopeand ion of many of our friends 
on the other side of the Chamber and of many of the earnest friends 
of this bill thatthat daymaysoon come. On this side it is the ardent 
hope and expectation that that day may never come, ‘‘one of whom I 
am.” Nevertheless the question of the tariff, as I have said over and 
over again, can have no possible influence on the effect of this law. If 
you pass this bill and strike down the duty on books it will have no 
effect whatever. You have no meansunder the tariff act of ascertain- 
ing, unless you make some provision in this statute for ascertaining, 
whether a book is copyrighted when brought into this country or not. 
What right hasa collector of customs to investigate that question unless 
you make some such provision? 

Mr. KENNA. I havenot been engaged in the discussion and do not 
desire to follow it up; but what led me to make inquiry was what ap- 
peared to be an anomaly to me, that you should in the first placeallow 
a foreign writer of a book to come into this country and secure a copy- 
right, and at the same time have in force on your statute-book a tariff 
on the importation of foreign books which yourcopyright will exclude 
from being imported. 

Mr. CHACE. The Senatorfrom West Virginia well knows that the 
resent domestic copyright law only applies to citizens of the United 
tates. 

Mr. KENNA. Iam talkingabout your bill that you proposetoadopt, 
by which you provide that the foreign author of a book may come into 
this country and have his book printed in American type; Ido not know 
where that type is to be set. 

Mr. CHACE. In this country. 

Mr. KENNA. Well, set in this country. * He is against 
competition because of the exclusion which his copyright gives him, but 
at the same time your revenue law imposes a duty on the importation 


iof that very book. 
Mr. CHACE. Very well. The revenue laws apply to all books. 


American author can now copyright his book in England and in most 
fereign countries if he does so before publication here and by produc- 
ing the book over there? z 

Mr. CHACE. Iwouldsay to the Senator from Florida that the peo- 
ple of Great Britain have set us a very fine example of liberality and 
comity and good neighborship between nations. The English Govern- 
ment are very liberal. They have enacted a statute which is rather 
onerous in its provisions, which requires previous publication in Great 
Britain, but out of their extreme liberality they have construed the 
law that, if a book is published the same day over there that it is here, 
it is published previously, so they give us copyright by our authors 
going to live on that soil. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let me ask the Senator how is it about the En- 
gilish law regarding books brought there by travelers, French or German 
books that you or I may have coming from Paris to London. Wemay 
have one litile book that we have bought on the continent, anovel, or 
whatever to read; but it is taken from us at the English custom-house. 

Mr. CHACE. I will say in regard to that, that you must have an 
English copyright edition and then you are all right. But I want to 
say further that the provisions in this bill that seem to be regarded as 
so onerous by Senators are simple and harmless and inoffensive com- 
pared with any amount of British free-trade legislation on the same sub- 
ject. They seize the tobacco pipe as they seize tons upon tons of litera- 
ture that has been imported into Great Britain, and American citizens 
have had books taken away from them at the custom-house and burned 


u 
are CALL. I will ask the Senator another question. Is it not true 
Hel a British author can come to the United States and obtain a copy- 
ight? 

Mr. CHACE. He may come here to live. The author must come 
here and live, but we do not construe that matter of residence as lib- 
erally as the English courts do. The foreign author is debarred from 
the privileges of copyright in this country. 

Mr. CALL. I understand temporary residence is required; and so 
the law now is that an American author must publish his book and 
copyright it in England by a temporary residence, and the British au- 
thor or any other foreign author can copyright his book in the United 
States as the law now is by simply sending here and publishing it. 

Mr. CHACE. That is a most extraordinary statement. I ask the 
Senator from Florida to cite me toa single English copyright ever taken 
out in this country. 

Mr. CALL. I can not cite the Senator to one. 

Mr. CHACE. ‘The Senator is mistaken; that is all. e 

Mr. CALL. Is not that the law of the United States, that by re- 
siding here he can publish a book and copyright it? 

Mr. CHACE. But the residence is construed to be a real residence 
and not a technical one, as it is in Great Britain. 

Mr. CALL. That depends on who construes if. 

Mr. CHACE. The courts. 

Mr. GRAY. As I read the law quoted by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, section 4964 of the Revised Statutes for the protection of Amer- 
ican copyright, it provides that: 

Every person who after the recording of the title ofany book as provided by this 
chapter, shall, witbin the term limited, and without the consent of the propric- 


tor of the copyright first obtained in writing, signed in presence of two or more 
witnesses, publish, or import, or, knowing thesame to beso printed, pub- 
lished, or shall sell or expose to sale an; such book, shall for- 


copy of ` 
sen A roe a eae 
competent jurisdiction, 

That law has been deemed sufficient for the protection of the domes- 
tic copyright, that is for the copyright of an American book, and has 
been, I take it, the Jaw of the land for some time. 

Mr. CHACE. Oh, no. 

Mr. GRAY. One moment. 

Mr. CHACE. I thought I would save the Senator a little, but I will 
wait. 

Mr. GRAY. That is the law to-day for the protection of the Amer- 
ican owner of a copyright. Now, we propose by this bill to amend the 
Revised Statutes so that the copyright privileges secured by our copy- 
right law shall not be confined to Americans, but may he extended to 
foreigners who under certain conditions prescribed shall enjoy all the 
privileges of the protection of our copyright laws. So, then, after this 
bill presented by the Committee on Patents has become a law, itscems 
to me that the foreigner who expects to enjoy the privileges therein ex- 
tended will come within the provision of section 4964, because it reads 


There are a great many books which have long since passed ont of | that 


copyright. This bill is not retroactive in any sense. It is a matter of 
great complaint on the part of authors of Great Britain te-day that this 
bill isnot made retroactive. 
and it will not apply to such books.” There is avast sea of literature 
in existence on the other side in all that we are drawing upon 
constantly, and these duties apply to allsuch books. The importations 
of such books no doubt will continue. There is no doubt that a great 
many books will be published hereafter, if this bill becomes a law, 
which will never be copyrighted in this country. 


They say, ‘‘ We have copyrights running, - 


Every person who, after tho recording of the title in any book as provided by 
this chapter— 


And the chapter will have been so amended on the passage of this 
bill as to include foreigners— 
shall within the term limited import a book so copyrighted— 

Shall be subject to such penalties as arenamedinthesection. Sothe 
passage of this bill with the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas, 
which strikes outall these harsh provisions contained on page 2, requiring 
the burning of the books, the consent of the author, and a great many 
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additional restrictions beyond what are deemed necessary to protect 
the American copyright, will leave the law in such a condition thatthe 
foreign owner of a copyright will be precisely on a par with what has 
been the status of the American owner of a copyright heretofore; and 
it seems to me with that he should be content. 

Mr.CHACE. ‘The Senator thinks he would still be prohibited from 
importing the book ? 

Mr. GRAY. Yes. 

Mr. CHACE. Then why object to the provisions of this statute? 

Mr. GRAY. Because they are a great deal more harsh and a great 
deal more stringent than seems to be necessary. They require the 
books to be burnt, etc. Whatever we may think of section 4964, it is 
the law to-day; whether it be a wise law or not, it is the law; and it 
seems to me it should apply for the protection of the foreign copyrighter 
when this bill passes, if it does pass, and so those words ought to be 
stricken out. s 

Mr. CHACE. Then the Senator from Delaware concedes the whole 
point except that he does not like the provision that the book shall be 
destroyed. Ifit bein the way of harmony to expedite the passage of 
this bill I do not know that I would object to substituting a provision 
to have the books forfeited. 

Mr. GRAY. Iamnot makingany pointaboutit. Ilike the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas; but I do not understand why the 
Senator from Rhode Island, who is advocating the bill, should so insist 
upon these particular and peculiar provisions in to the importa- 
tion of a book that is copyrighted, when the existing law, which has been 
considered sufficient for the American copyrighter, would apply to the 
foreigner when the bill 

Mr. CHACE. The Senator irom Delaware will perceive, if he will 
examine with care, that the provision is drawn with special reference 
to what is necessary to protect the foreign copyrighter here. It is not 
likely, and it has not been found to be the case, that foreign publishers 
have attempted to print American books and introduce them into this 
country, infringing our copyright laws. The temptation has not ex- 
isted. But if you grant a foreign author a copyright for books which 
he publishes abroad, the temptation then may exist. Youdo not want 
togrant him a privilege and at the same time throw open the door which 
will infringe on the rights of your American copyright. 

Mr.GRAY. Butarenotcopiesof American copyrighted books printed 
abroad, and can they not be imported? 

Mr. CHACE. ‘They can be imported. 

Mr. GRAY. Andis not the American copyrighter exposed to that 
danger from which this section designs to protect him? 

Mr. CHACE. He is exposed to it. The law prohibits it, as you see, 
in section 4964. 

Now, I want to say one word further in regard to the amendment. 
I take it the Senator from Arkansas does not mean his amendment in 
all the breadth and scope he proposes. He would strike out the pro- 
visions in regard to translations. I take ithe does not mean to do that. 
He would strike out the provision in regard to section 2505. I take it 
he does not mean to do that. In other words, this amendment will 
throw the bill out of harmony with itself, destroy its unity, and it will. 
almost emasculate it. I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. CHACE. We are about to vote on the bill. I ask for a vote 
now on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennessee in- 
sist on his motion? 

Mr. HARRIS. IfI was sure we could come to a vote without further 
debate, I would withdraw the motion for that purpose. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let us have a vote. 

Mr. CHACE. I hope the Senator from Tennessee will let us have a 


vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ifthe Senate will come to a vote at once, I withdraw 
the motion. 

Mr. CHACE. Give us a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. I withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. KENNA. Icall for the yeas and nays. 

See" foe and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. Ido not know how he would vote 
if he were present, but I should vote for the amendment. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay]. 

Mr. FRYE (when Mr. HALE’s name was called). My colleague [Mr. 
HALE] is necessarily absent from the Senate, and is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when Mr. HamprTon’s name was called). My 
pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY] is transferred to 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON ] in reference to this 


amendment and in reference to the bill. The Senator from South Car- 
olina is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania. I shall vote for 
the amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. Ifthe Sena 
tor from Vermont were here, he would vote ‘‘ nay ” and I should vote 

ea, 

Mr. KENNA (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SABIN]. If he were present, I should 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. PAYNE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Saurspury]. If he were present, he 
would vote ‘‘yea’’ and I should vote ‘‘nay.’? 

Mr. RANSOM (when the name of Mr. VANCE was called). My col- 
league [Mr. VANCE] is necessarily at home. He is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (after having voted in the negative). I voted on 
this question, but I havea general pair with the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. PueH], and as he is not here, and I do not know how he would 
vote, I must withdraw my vote. ‘ 

Mr. BLAIR (after having voted in the negative). Ihave voted, but 
I am paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], who is 
absent. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. KENNA. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] is 
paired with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky would vote ‘‘yea,’’ and I believe the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. CULLOM. [announce the pair of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. TELLER] with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. The 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] is paired with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. CALL]. 

Mr. BLAIR. Ismy colleague [Mr. CHANDLER] paired? He is ab- 
sent oe the service of the Senate. I do not know whether he is paired 
or no 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There has been no pair announced 
for the Senator’s colleague. 

Mr. KENNA. There isa pair between the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
FARWELL] and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. As 
far as we can we will transfer our pairs with Senators on the other side. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have the consent of my colleague and of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] to transfer his pair to my colleague, and 
so I am at liberty to vote. I vote ‘‘nay.”’ € 

Mr. KENNA. I believe all the absentees are paired. 

Mr. BECK. My pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] has 
been announced. How he would vote has not been stated. Iam satis- 
fied the Senator from Maine would vote ‘‘nay’’ if he were here, and 
I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 19; as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Bate, Daniel, Ransom, Walthall 
Berry, ray, agan, Wilson of Md. 
Cockrell, Jones of Arkansas, Turpie, 
Coke, Pasco, Vest, 

NAYS—19. 
Aldrich, Cullom, Hawley, Sawyer, 
Allison, Davis, Hoar, Sonenan: 
Blair, Dawes, Mitchell, Stewart 
Brown, Dolph, Paddock, Stockbridge. 
Chace, Frye, Plumb, 

ABSENT—43. 

Beck, Evarts, Ingalls, ay, 
Blackburn, Farwell, Jones of Nevada, Riddleberger, 
Blodgett, Faulkner, Kenna, in, 
Bowen, George, McPherson, Saulsbury, 
Butler, Gibson, Manderson, Sherman, 

1, Gorman, Morgan, Stanford, 
Cameron, Hale, Morrill, Teller, 
Chandler, aged aed Palmer, Vance, 
Colquit Harris, Payne, Voorhees, 
Edmun Hearst, Piatt, Wilson of Iowa, 
Eustis, Hiscock, Pugh, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘There is nota quorum voting. The 
Secretary will call the roll of Senators. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. CHACE. I ask the Senator to withhold the motion for a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do so cheerfully. 

Mr. CHACE. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate vote on this 
question and on the bill to-morrow at 1 o’clock. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You can not get unanimous consent when you 
have no quorum. 

Mr. CULLOM. The bill will come up regularly to-morrow. 

Mr. HAWLEY. We shall get a vote then, I guess. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move an adjournment. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m=) 
oo adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 1, 1888, at 1 
o m, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, April 30, 1888. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and approved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. PARKER, 
on important business, until further notice; and also to Mr. LEHL- 
BACH, on account of important business, until May 3. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question 
of privilege. In the printed RECORD of this morning, on page 3649, I 
am recorded as having stated in the debate on Saturday afternoon: 

The list of the bankruptcy courts for the last ten years in reference to the man- 
ufacturers of Massachusetts will show how many of them are being paralyzed. 

I said, ormeant tosay, the ‘‘ woolen’? manufacturers of Massachusetts; 
and I beg that the RECORD be corrected by the insertion of that word. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Massadifusetts. Why did you not go on and explain 
why this paralysis had taken place? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Because I was so broken up by 
interruptions and questions from the other side that I could not get to 
the statement of the fact that they were paralyzed by reason of high 
taxes on the raw material. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts. Why did you notexplain that they 
were paralyzed because of certain rulings by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury? [Laughter and applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman can explain that when the proper time 
comes, This, I understand, is only a correction of the RECORD. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. What page docs the gentleman re- 
fer to? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Page 3649. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The RECORD I hold in my hand 
does not extend beyond page 3636. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I suppose the gentleman has the 
wrong RECORD. ‘The correction I ask to make simply refers to the in- 
sertion of the one word ‘‘ woolen” before ‘‘manufacturers.’? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction will be made. 

‘There was no objection. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


The SPEAKER. The bill (H. R. 9445) creating the seventh judicial 
district of Dakota Territory, and providing a judge therefor, has been 
erroneously referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. Without ob- 
jection, that committee will be discharged from its consideration, and 
it will be referred to the Committee on the Territories, 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MILLS. I move that the House now resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole for the consideration of revenue bills. 

The SPEAKER. That motion, the Chair thinks, could not be enter- 
tained until after the morning hour for the call of committees. Be- 
sides, this being Monday, the first business in order under the rule is 
the call of States and Territories for the introduction of bills and joint 
resolutions. 

Mr. MILLS. But I understood the agreement with reference to the 
debates to cover Mondays as well as other days. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has examined the order made, and re- 
examined it since the question came up a few days since. The order 
does not set apart any days for the discussion of the bill known as the 
tariff bill. That is, it does not mention any specific days, butsimply 
provides there shall be seventeen days’ debate. Such orders are fre- 
quently made by the House—that when such matters are pending in 
Committee of the Whole there shall be so many hours’ debate, but they 
do not fix the specific hours. It means that so many days shall be de- 
voted to the discussion, such days as the House shall see proper to re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole for that business. 

Mr. MILLS. I move to dispense with the morning hour. 

The SPEAKER. ‘This day by the rules of the House is set apart for 
the call of States and Territories; and under the rules that will be the 
first business in order. 
en MILLS. Then I ask unanimous consent to dispense with that 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I ask the gentleman to allow bills to be pre- 
sented at the Clerk’s desk for reference. 

Mr. MILLS. I have no objection to that. 

ik BURROWS. I have a bill which I desire to offer and ask to have 
read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan objects. 
5 Mr. BURROWS. No; I shall not object if the bill is printed in the 

ECORD. ; 
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The SPEAKER. Then without objection that order will be made. 
There was no objection. 
CLASSIFICATION OF PENSIONS. 

Mr. BURROWS introduced a bill (H. R. 9737) to classify pensions 
and to facilitate the prompt settlement thereof, and for other purposes; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed, and also printed in the 
RECORD. 

It is as follows: 


Abill to equalize pensions, to facilitate prompt settlement thereof, and for other 
purposes, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, upon application 
therefor, the names of the surviving honorably-discharged officers and enlisted 
men of the military and naval services of the United States who actually served 
ninety days, or more, subsequent to the 4th day of March, 1861, and prior to the 
Ist day of August, 1865. ~ : 

Sec. 2. That pensions under section 1 of this act shall be at the rate per month 
of lcent for each day’s service rendered, and payable only from and after the 
date of the e of this act, for and during the natural lives of the persons 
entitled thereto: Provided, however, That in each and every case where the serv- 
ice so rendered was less than eight hundred d s, the pension shall be at the 
rate herein established for a service of eight hundred days, to wit, $8. 

Src. 3. That all invalid pensioners who are now receiving pensions under ex- 
isting laws, or whose claims are pending in the Pension Office, or before Con- 
gress, may, by application to the Commissioner of Pensions, in such form as he 
may prescribe, receive the benefits of this act; and nothing herein contained 
shall be so construed as to prevent any pensioner thereunder from prosecuting 
his claim and receiving his pension under any other general or special act at 
his election at any time: Provided, That no person shall receive more than one 
pension for the same period. 

Sec. 4. That if any mona Cee officer or enlisted man of the mili- 
t or naval service of the United States, who served during the period speci- 
fied in section 1 of this act, has died, or shall hereafter die, leaving a widow, 
such widow shall be placed upon the pension-roll, upon her application, at the 
rate of $12 per month: Provided, That said widow was married to the deceased 
officer, or enlisted man, prior to the passage of this act: And provided further, 
That all pensions granted to widows under this act shall take effect from the 
date of death of the husbands of such widows respectively, but not dating from 
any date prior to the passage of this act. 

SEC. 5. That rank in the service of any officer or enlisted man shall not be con- 
sidered in applications under this act. 

Sec. 6. That section 4716 of the Revised Statutes is hereby repealed so far as 
the same relates to this act or to pensions under this act: Provided, That this act 
shall not apply to those persons under the political disabilities imposed by the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Sc. 7. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to employ one thousand clerks, or such additional force as may, in his 
discretion, be deemed necessary, additional to those now employed in the Pen- 
sion Bureau, to adjudicate all claims arising under the provisions of this act 
within two years from the date of the passage thereof. And be it further enacted, 
That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to em- 
ploy five hundred additional clerks, or such force as may be necessary, in the 
office of the Adjutant-General, United States Army, to dispose of the increased 
work co uent upon the passage of this act. And be it further enacted, That 
the several United States pension agents be authorized to increase their clerical 
force, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, to an extent nec- 
essary to promptly dispose of the increased work consequent upon the passage 
of this act, not to exceed twelve at each agency, and whose salaries shall be 
paid out of the moneys to be appropriated by this act. 

Src. 8. That so much as may be necessary to pay the pensions provided for 
in this act, and to pay for the increased clerical force in the offices of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, the pete es nena and the United States pension 
agents hereinbefore author to be employed, be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
propriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 9. Thatany agent, attorney, or other person instrumental in pcacetss 
any claim under this act who shall, directly or indirectly, contract for, demand, 
receive, or retain, for his services or instrumentality in presenting and prosecut- 
ing such claim, a greater sum than $10 (payable only upon the order of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions by the pension agent making payment of the pension al- 
lowed), or who shall wrongfully withhold from a pensioner or claimant the 
whole or any of the a or claim allowed and due such pensioner or 
claimant, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
sball, for every such offense, be fined not exceeding $500, or imprisoned at hard 
Jabor not exceeding two years, or both, in the discretion of the court: Provided, 
That no fee whatever shall be allowed to any person whomsoever in any case 
rors an invalid pensioner is granted an increase under the provisions of this 
act. 

Sec. 10. That all the laws or parts of laws which conflict with the provisions 
of this act shall be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


COMMISSION ON FISH AND FISHERIES, 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Iwas detained from the House on Monday by 
its order, on the Committee on Manufactures, and I wish also to make 
the same request as the gentleman from Michigan in reference to a bill 
that I would have introduced at that time had I been present. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 

The bill (H. R. 9738) providing for the organization of the commis- 
sion of fish and fisheries and defining its duties, introduced by Mr. 
DUNN, was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and ordered to be printed, and also 
printed in the RECORD. 

It is as follows: 

A bill providing for the organization of the Commission of Fish and Fisheries 
and defining its duties. 


Be it enacted, e'-., That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries to continue the systematic investigation of waters of the United States, 
and of the biological and physical problems they present, with the object of de- 
termining the cter, abundance, geographical distribution, and economical 
value of the inhabitants of the waters, both salt and fresh, as also their migra- 
tions and the cause guaina 3 or regulating the same. This investigation is 
to be conducted on a broad and comprehensive plan, so as to arriye at the life 
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history of all species having economic value, as well as of those species to which 
they are intimately and essentially related. 
Src. 2. That be will continue the investigation int the WRAT of the meth- 


ods and apparatus of the fisheries and for the preservation and utilization of 
fishery products now in use, and will cause careful study to be made of new 
methods and apparatas introduced from time to time, with the object of deter- 
mining their effect upon production, and furnishing the information upon which 
to frame intelligent legislation regulating the conduct of the fisheries and im- 
‘proving their methods and apparatus. ; y 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries 
to provide for the collection of the statistics of the fisheries of the United States, 
especial reference being had to the fisheries of the Great Lakes andof the New 
England and North Pacific coasts of the United States, which are of international 
importance and may influence or become the subject of treaty stipulations, The 
statistical inquiry hereby nuthorized and directed shall be comprehensively 
planned to accomplish the purposes for which it is instituted, 

Sec, 4. That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries 
to continue the work of artificial propagation of food-fishes and other useful 
inhabitants of the water, with a view to their introduction into and establish- 
ment in the interior and coast waters, and tothe maintenance and improvement 
of the important commercial fisheries of the coast and interior Jakes and rivers, 
To this end he will in his annual estimates transmitted to Congress provide for 
the maintenance and operation of the existing stations of the commission, and 
for the maintenance and operation of such additional permanent and field 
stations as may be from time to time authorized and directed. 

"Src. 5. That the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries shall appoint such em- 
ployés as Congress may from time totime provide, with salaries correspondin 
to shoes of similar officers in other departments ofthe Government, and ni 
as Congress may from time to time provide, employ other persons, of expert 
knowledge, for such time as their services may be needed, including chemists, 
naturalists, and physicists, for the conduct of the researches and investigations 
required in the performance of the duties devolved upon this department, or 
which may be from time to time authorized and directed by Congress. 


CONVICT LABOR. 


Mr O'NEILL, of-Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to print in the Record the following petition in relation to convict 
- labor; also the bill H. R. 8716 upon that subject, reported favorably 
from the Committee on Labor, and which will, during the next few 
weeks, be called for 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The bill is as follows: 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, introduced the following bill: 


A bill to protect free labor and the indastries in which it is employed from the 
injurious effeets of convict labor by contining the sale of the goods, wares, and 
nena o RE manufactured by convict Jabor to the State iu which they aro 
produced, 


Be it enacted, ote., That every person who knowing] 
be delivered for transportation, from the State or Territory in which they are in 
whole or in part manufactured, any goods, wares, or merchandise, in whole or 
in part manufactured by convict labor in any penitentiary, prison, reformatory, 
or other establishment in which convict labor is employed, to or inte any other 
State or Territory, or into the District of Columbia, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thercof shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than $100 nor more than $5,000, or by imprisonment at the discretion of the 
court, and 5 goods, wares, or merchandise shall be forfeited to the United 


tes. 

Szo, 2. That it shall be the duty of the several United States district attorneys 
to prosecute all violations of this act by any person making the complaint under 
oath, and the same shall be before any district or circuitcourt of the United 
States or Territorial court holden within the district in which the violation of 
this act has been committed, 

Sec. 3. That this act shall take effect at the expiration of sixty days from and 
after its passage. 


The petition, which was ordered to be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Labor, is as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Congress assembled: 


Your petitioners most fully represent that they are citizens of the 
United es, engaged in industrial pursuits; that the prevailing system of em- 
ployment of convict labor in the prisons of the several States operates unjustly 
and injuriousty upon your petitioners and other citizens womaged tn like product- 
ive industries, by imposing upon them an unjust, unequal, and ruinous competi- 
tion in the markets of the country with the products of such convict labor, and 
that they believe no adequate relief can be atYorded unless through the interven- 
tion of your honorable bodies in their behalf. 

They likewise most respectfully represent that practical experience teaches 
that such system fails either to reform the convict or to deter the evilly dis- 

d from the commission of crime; that it tends to degrade free labor, to 
barn honest workmen, to ruin long-established industries, and to impoverish 
the deserving citizen without profiting the State. 

Your petitioners submit that it is manifestly unfair and unjust that the State 
should enter upon an unequal and injurious competition with honest citizens, 
or erty n A heros non & its prisoners at such labor as lessens the wages and 
subverts the industrial interests of those en in productive occupations, 
That many of the most influential of the States have officially declared that the 
evils resulting from the present systems of employment of convict labor are 
serious and widely distributed, and conceded that no general system of regula- 
tion or cure can be established by State legislation, and that national legisla- 
tion and mediation are required to afford adequate relief, and that Congress 
can alone confine trade within State lines and onize conflicting State in- 
terests. Your petitioners beg leave to add that this is one of those exigencies 
of general concern that the framers of the Constitution undoubtedly had in 
view when they so wisely conferred upon Congress the power “to regulate 
racking among the several States, establish justice, and promote the general 
welfare. 

Your petitioners do not believe that the State should support its convicts in 
idleness, but that their reformation should be the paramount aim of prison dis- 
cipline, and all mere economic considerations be subordinated thereto; that the 
State should stimulate them to acquire habits of industry by paying to them at 

ir discharge a reasonable proportion of their earnings, and by teaching them 
complete trades, and not parts of trades, as under present systems. 

Your petitioners believe that if the following system of employment of con- 
vict labor were generally adopted the evils of which they complain would be 
substantially removed without loss to the State and with benefit to the convict; 
to wit: The public-accountsystem alone used; pr.soners confined to hand trades 
or to unskilled labor; the number of industries enlarged, including as few do- 


transports, or causes to 


mestic industries as Pose: the number of prisoners lessened by establishing 
reformatories in which shall be confined such as have been convicted of a first 
offense, not punishable with death, or for life; all public institations spores 
by prison-made goods, and all prison-made goods duly marked as such before 
offered for sale. They earnestly commend likewise that the hours of labor be 
lessened and additional time employed in the moral instruction of convicts. 

Nevertheless, until such a uniform system has been established by the sey- 
eral States employing their convicts in skilled labor, your petitioners earnestly 
insist that the interests of honest labor engaged in productive industries imper- 
atively demand the intervention of your honorable bodies in their behalf, and 
pray that an act be passed prohibiting, under adequate penalties, the sale or 
offering for sale of any goods, wares, or merchandise, the product in whole or 
part of convict labor, outside of the Siate in which they are manufactured. 

Finally, they pray your honorable bodies to take such action, the premises 
considered, as may be fitting to secure the joint action of all the States employ- 
ing their convicts in skilled labor, to the end that such a general and harmo- 
nious spre poneerons with the rights of the nationaland State governments, 

tively, may be established as will protect free labor engaged in produc- 

tive industries, tend so far as practicable to the reformation of the convict, and 
“ promote the general welfare,” 


SANDY HOOK SHIP-CHANNELS. 


Mr. SPINOLA submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, requested to trans- 
mit to the House of Representatives a detailed statement of the work being done 
in deepening the Sandy Hook ship-channels, opie the terms of the present 
contract, the facilities of the contractors for doinfM&bhe work, the amount of ma- 
terial removed by the said contractors to date, and the estimated amount of 
material yet to be removed under the contract, and also at the present rate of 
progress what length of time will be required to exhaust the present appropria- 
tion of $750,000, and who, if any one, is to blame for the apparent neglect in push- 
ing forward the work according to the terms of the contract, 


PROTECTION OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. PERKINS presented the following petition; which was referred 
tothe Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD: 

Petition for more effectual protection of agriculture, 


To the Speaker of the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned farmers of Cherokee County, Kansas, respectfully pray 
that agriculture may be more effectually protected, as follows: 

First. By preventing fraudulent importations of cattle on pretense that they 
are for AE ie only, 

Second, By a duty of 20 cents per bushel on barley, with proportionate in- 
crease of duty ou malt. 

Third. By duties of 25 cents per bushel on potatoes and onions, $2 per 100 on 
cabbages, $3 per ton on hay, 10 cents per pound on hops, 20 per cent. on beans 
and peas, 5 cents per dozen on eggs, 30 per cent. on fowls and poultry, and on 
“ vegetables in their natural state, or in salt or brine, not otherwise provided 
ante no removal or reduction of duties on market-garden products now 

uti e, 

Fourth. By such increased duties on flax and on linen goods as will effectually 
bingy 3 e preparation of fiber and manufacture of goods, 

Fifth, By abolishing all duty on sugar, with a bounty to home producers, 

Sixth, By repealing all internal taxes on tobacco, and preventing imports of 
leaf-tobacco suitable for wrappers at the duty imposed on other leaf-tobacco, 

Seventh. Lf restoring to wool-growing the substantial protection enjoyed 
under the tariff of 1867, so modified as to meet the later forms of foreign com- 
petition and of evasion. 


IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. BAKER, of Illinois. I desire to present resolutions of 3,276 
members of the St, Louis Circuit of Turners, and approved by the 
Turnverein of Highland, relative to immigration. I ask that they be 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, and printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Hon, JENU BAKER: 


From the time of our independence and organization of this Republic our 
country has been a safe asylum for the oppressed and those who were perse- 
cuted for their opinion. -~ 

The natural resources of our country were developed and made useful to 
mankind by the endurance and industry of its inhabitants, who to a great if 
not the largest part were immigrants. 

The naturalized citizens were, during the rebellion, true and loyal to our Re- 
ponis and in great numbers acquired honorable right of cit ip by service 

the Army and Navy. 

The existing laws for the regulation of immigration, if carried out in their 
true are fully efficient to exclude all Jaborers imported under bond or 
contract, all convicts, cripples, paupers, idiots, and insane persons, 

It would be a violation of personal right and of the spirit of the declaration of 
men to make that a test of citizenship or permission to reside in this country. 

The Constitution of our Republic guaranties the right of free immigration, free 
thought, free speech, and free belief to mankind. 

The vast Territories of our country, with their inexhaustible resources, are 
fully able to support hundreds of millions of striving and industrious humanity ; 
to afford them a free homestead and a wide field for their exertions. 

Prompted by these facts the St, Louis Circuit of Turners has passed the fol- 
eke resolutions: i k ae : ; s 

we enter our solemn protest agai e passage of any laws tend- 

ing tg make the right of immigration dependent upon the personal views of 

is immigrant, or which may be construed so as to restrict or impede immigra- 
on, 

2. That the existing laws, directed against importation or landing of bond- 
slaves, laborers under contract, criminal convicts, insane people, and paupers, 
should be strictly enforced by the authorities intrusted with their execution, 

> these resolutions be spread upon the records of the St, Louis Circuit 
of Turners, and that its executive board be instructed to send a certified copy of 
the same to each Senator and Congressman of this circuit. 

4. That the president of the Circuit of Turners of St. Lonis be held to request 
Hon. Jenu BAKER to present these resolutions in the name of 3,276 members of 
the St. Louis Circuit of Turners in session of Congress. 

FRANCIS: P. BECKER, President, 

[sean] ARTHUR BOSCH, Secretary. 

Approved by Highiand Turnvereiñ. 

JACOB MAECHTLEN, President. 
EBEL, Secretar; 


[SEAL] EDMUND KNO: y pro lompore, 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MILLS. I renew my motion that the morning hour for the call 
of States and Territories be dispensed with. 
The motion was agreed to. 


TARIFF. 


Mr. MILLS. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of bills raising revenue, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H, R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
revenue, 

oe GROSVENOR withholds his remarks for revision, [See APPEN- 
DIX. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. Chairman, if the House will grant me their 
indulgence upon the paramount question that will claim our attention 
during this present session I shali be thankful for their patience, which 
I know has been taxed and strained in listening to discourses upon the 
subject of the tariff. My remarks shall be very brief, because I do not 
propose to treat it as a question of theory or political economy, and be- 
cause I appreciate the fact that the country is tired of hearing speeches 
on this subject. 

In 1884 the Democratic party, in convention assembled, denounced 
the injustice of the existing tariff and, in tones of thunder, proclaimed 
all through this land that Federal taxation should not exceed the re- 
quirements of the Government economically administered. Now, what 

. the people are anxious to find out is, whether this was merely a tirade 
of glittering sentiments or whether it was a solemn pledge that the 
party proposes to redeem? If the former, then let us announce it so 
that our constituency can understand that, while we are ready at all 
times and upon all occasions to abuse and vilify the tariff, when the 
time arrived for action we became so fascinated by the lovely creature 
that we were unwilling to raise our hands to strike a single blow for 
fear that we might spoil or mar the symmetry of her charms or the 

- beauty of her proportions. 

You gentlemen upon the other side of the Hall are not in the position 
that we are in; you promised to do nothing, and you have faithfully 
kept your promise, and I respect you for it. When your platform de- 
clared that the tariff should be revised the people expected nothing from 
such a declaration, and their expectations have been fully realized. The 
country is looking to the Democratic party alone for deliverance, The 
question is, shall we proceed forward to victory and to the postof a na- 
tion’s honor, or backward to disaster and defeat? We have no right to 
halt and raise a flag of truce to parley; if that was our intention we 
ought to have said so upon the floor of the convention. If we ex 
to be controlled by local interests and to present a divided front and to 
break up into fragments upon this vital issue, why then our platform 
was a snare and the emblem on our banner was an artifice and a lie. 
As far as I am concerned I am here as the representative of the people, 
and not of any class or section, and I stand by the terms of the cove- 
nant. 

I have heard it said that the resolution of the platform calling for 
revenue reform was the joint product of a high-tariff Democrat and a 
free-trader; if this is so, then the high-tariff man occupied the position 
‘of a fraudulent debtor, who was willing to give his opponent a judg- 
ment because he expected to defeat him on the execution. The judg- 
ment is recorded and it- contains not a sentence ora word that breathes 
an uncertain sound. It is as clear as language can bemadeto express 
the thoughts of man. I defy any one present to point me to any ut- 
terance on this platform, upon this subject, of doubtfal or ambiguous 
signification. If there is a stroke of diplomacy in it, let some Demo- 
crat arise upon this floor and shield himself beneath it. If there is 
an avenue of escape, let him take it. If it contains a single prop 
that will sustain the incumbent weight of the existing tariff or that 
will authorize a Democrat to defend it, letus hearit. The Democratic 
party issued to the voters of this country revenue-reform notes, upon 
the strength of which it received their suffrages and came into power 
aş a political party. 

The question now is, shall wepay or shall we repudiate? The money 
is on hand, the paper is maturing a hundred million dollars a year. 
Shall we meet the issue, or shall we keep on plundering the people and 
pocketing the funds? I say the time is past for the discussion of ques- 
tions of political economy. The people at large are now taking very 
little interest in abstract controversies upon free trade and protection. 
The thing that they demand is that the Governmentshall stop robbing 
them, and then they will argue the proposition whether the Govern- 
ment has the right to rob them. Does this Government need the sur- 
plus in order to pay its debts? Notadollar. Does it require it to pay 
its expenses? Not adollar. Well, what isit for? To protect. To 
protect whom—the people? Ideny it. The laboring man? I deny 


it. “The tural interests of the country? Itisabsurd. Whom, 
then? y, centralized wealth that needs no support, sapping the 
earnings of the poor, and overgrown monopolies that require no protec- 
tion, draining the life-blood of the country. We might as well meet 
the issue fairly and squarely and admit that this contest is one between 
the protected monopolies and protected capital on the one hand and 
the unprotected people and the unprotected tax-payers on the other, 
and in this contest I stand with the unprotected people for revenue re- 
form against their financial oppressors. 

Iam not an extremist upon this subject. I am unwilling, on the 

one hand, to repeal our present system of import duties, and I am un- 
willing, on the other, to make custom-house taxation the instrument 
of enriching the rich and still further impoverishing the poor. Now, 
does this system impoverish the people and protect those who are nob 
entitled to protection, and whom it isa shame and a crime to protect, 
at the expense, the toil, and the suffering of their fellow c untrymen? 
A patient study of this question in its practical details has satisfied 
me that it does. Let us admit, for the sake of argument, that pro- 
tection benefits the owners of your timber lands and your iron fields 
and the proprietors of your millsand manufactories. Let me ask, has 
this Government gone into permanent partnership with the capitalists 
of New England and Pennsylvania; and, if so, how long does the Gov- 
ernment propose to keep on contributing capital to the firm? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. RAYNER. Certainly. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Do you favor putting coal upon the free-list? 

Mr. RAYNER. Coal is not in this bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But I would like to know if the gentleman will 
join me and others in a vote to put coal on the free-list. 

Mr. RAYNER. Well, the question now before the House is the dis- 
cussion of this bill, and as coal is not in this bill I do not propose to 
answer that question at this time. I can tell the gentleman, however, 
that there are other industries that affect me much more closely than 
coal. My district is affected (if any district is affected) by this bill 
and there are numbers of articles that come much more closely home 
to me than coal; so that the gentleman might have puta far more per- 
tinent question than the one he did put. 

Of course I do not for a moment mean to say that this bill is the per- 
fection of human wisdom, or that it will not be modified and amended; 
nor do I mean to preclude myself from voting for amendments to it, but 
I do bind myself to stand by the bill in whatever shape it may come 
out of the Democratic party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I 
am willing to stand by m [Renewed applause.] Will you 
{addressing Mr. DINGLEY] vote for the bill if we put coal on the free- 
list? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will answer that when the bill is completed. 
(Laughter. 

Mr. RAYNER. Well, when you answer my question I will answer 
yours. We will both answer together. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask again, how long is this partnership to con- 
tinue between the capitalists and the Government? The people are 
becoming poorer all the time and the firm is becoming richer. Every 
hundred million dollars that passes into the Treasury makes the nation 
a hundred million dollars poorer and the protected industries a hun- 
dred million dollars richer. Is this false or true? If it is false, then 
protection does not protect. If it is true, then it is a fraud that ought 
to be crushed and swept from the statute-book. Who is there here in 
favor of the perpetuation of the present system ? 

Mr. BAYNE. Why, there was a delegation here the other day. 

Mr. RAYNER. A delegation ? 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAYNER. How many ? 

Mr. BAYNE. They represented the entire Amalgamated Associa- - 
tion of Iren and Steel Workers. 

Mr. RAYNER. Does not the gentleman know that nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the laboring men in this country are employed in pursuits that 
are not affected by the tariff except detrimentally? [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. BAYNE. I do not think so. 

Mr. RAYNER. Well, I knowit, and I stand ready with the stastis- 
tics to support that statement. Ihavenever heard one word about that 
proposition from the other side of the House. I say that five men out 
of every one hundred of the laboring men of this country are protected 
and the other ninety-five are taxed to death in order to protect the five, 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. BAYNE. My friend from Maryland asked whether anybody 
was here. I merely pointed them out. 

Mr. RAYNER. They were a part of the five who are protected at 
the expense of the other ninety-five who are not protected. 

Mr. BAYNE. ‘They were hereall the same, and never gota hearing. 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes, sir; and all of these men are sent here under a 
deception practiced on them by their employers, that if you reduce the 
duties on the articles they manufacture it will be necessary then to re- 
duce their wages. Now, I say it is not necessary to reduce their wages; 
that it is not necessary to strike down a dollar of wages because of the 
reduction proposed on any article manufactured by these men. 
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Mr. BAYNE. Let me put in the gentleman’s remarks that some of 
these men to whom he refers can come on the floor of this House of 
Representatives and put to shame a large majority of the members of 
ep in the discussion of the tariff question. I say, sir, they can 

o that. 

Mr. RAYNER. I have no doubt of that. I have heard the finest 
discussions from labor representatives of my own city; I have seen men 
with as much learning and as much eloquence, perhaps, as I have ever 
seen in this Hall addressing the assemblies and organizations of labor. 

But that is not the point to which I am speaking, as to whether these 
gentlemen can or can not address the House on questions of political 
economy, but the question I am dealing with is, should not the men 
engaged in the industries benefited by the tariff have a share in those 
benefits? I say that the statistics show that ninety-five out of every 
hundred laboring men are employed in,industries not affected by the 
tariff, and I turn you to the tables of our statistician on thispoint. The 
- question is, what is the proportion which those men who are protected 
bear to the men who are not protected, the bricklayers, carpenters, and 
men engaged in the hundred and other occupations who are entirely 
untouched by the tariff, except as it raises the price of the food they 
eat and the clothes they wear? [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLIKEN and Mr. NUTTING rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maryland yield? 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes, to both of the gentlemen. 

Mr. NUTTING. There are thousands of men in this country en- 
gaged in making glass; you know that. 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes, I do. 

Mr. NUTTING. You know there should not be a reduction of the 
tariff on glass, 

Mr. RAYNER. Iamgladtoanswerthat. I am frank tosay Ithink 
the committee made too large a reduction on glass, and I shall vote for 
an oe to keep the duty on. [Laughter on the Republican 
side. 

Gentlemen, donotlangh tilllamdone. While there might bea small 
reduction on glass, I do think the reduction which the committee has put 
upon the bill is lower than it should be; but I also say if that reduction 
in the tariff on glass is enacted into law it affords no justification for 
any glass manufacturer in the United States to reduce the wages of his 
employés one cent, for there is enough protection left on this article as 
well as on every other article to enable the manufacturer to pay easily 
the difference between the cheap-price labor in Europe and the higher- 
priced labor here. [Applause on the Democraticside.] You may take 
this in the way of an answer. You may take the wages of the Silesian 
linen weavers—— [Cries of ‘‘No!’’] 

Mr. NUTTING. No; let us take the glass-blowers in Belgium. 

Mr. RAYNER. The unskilled mechanic gets about one-half of the 
wages of the unskilled American mechanic. There is not that differ- 
ence between the wages of the skilled labor in glass manufactures in 
Belgium and the skilled labor in the glass manufactures in the United 
States. 

Mr. NUTTING. You have not quite answered my question; you 
have answered itin part only. The gentleman is quite candid; but 
will you say to the House right here—because I think you have answered 
this question as faras you have gone fairly—will you say to this House 
whether or not the reduction in glass, as shown by this Mills bill, does 
not put the laboring men engaged in the business in our country directly 
in competition with the laboring classes of Europe engaged in working 

lass? 

£ Mr. RAYNER. As I stated my position a moment ago, I do not 
think it does. I can select three or four articles to which, in my 
judgment, modifications can well be madein this biil. I donot in any 
event think the duties ought to be reduced to the extent they are re- 
duced here on the Mills bill on glass, and I wish to be perfectly plain 
about that. Ido not think the manufacturer has free raw material, 
coal, soda ash, etc., and he is therefore entitled to protection more than 
other industries. 

Tf, the manufacturer of glass in this country takes down wages after 
the passage of a slight reduction, he is using the bill as a pretext to 
oppress and impoverish men for hisown profit. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side. ] 

Mr. NUTTING. But the gentleman does not come to the point. 

„Mr. RAYNER. Have you glass interests in your district? 

Mr. NUTTING. I have glass-works, and am familiar with the bus- 
iness; but you have not answered my question. Iask the direct ques- 
tion, and I hope the gentleman will answer me yes or no, whether or 
not in his opinion the reduction in the tariff upon glass, as shown by 
the Mills bill, does not put the laboring men employed in the glass ins 
dustry in this country in competition with the laborers in the glass- 
making business in Europe and elsewhere? 

Mr. RAYNER. I repeat that upon particular articles of glass, as 
embodied in this bill, the duty, I think, istoo much reduced. I have 


individual opinions upon that. I do not think there ought to be such 
a reductionof duty, and at the proper time—because I am not precluded 
from discussing that—I shall give consideration to that point and vote 
to put the duty back, with the understanding that whether the matter 


of the bill is exactly to my liking or not—because it is a Democratic 
measure—Ishall vote forit. [Applause on the Democratic side.] That 
is more, I think, than any of you gentlemen can say on the other side, 
for I have never heard from any of youany speeches during this debate, 
or at any other time, which did notindicate that you had some partic- 
ular interest in hand to support. 

Mr. NUTTING. I have great respect for my friend from Maryland, 
but I am very sorry to hear him say upon the floor of the House that, 
though there is something wrong in this bill, that no matter for that 
fact, upon the whole, when it comes to the question of supporting the 
bill, he will vote for it. 

Mr. RAYNER. How often has the gentleman refused to follow his 
party upon party measures? I follow my party upon this great issue, 
the issue of the hour; and I have no right, sir, to look to any industry 
in your district or in my district or in the district of any other man in 
this country when the great fundamental question before the whole 
country is, whether or not the systematized plan of robbery and plunder 
which has been in existence so long shall be kept up against the rights 
of the whole American people. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. NUTTING. Now, I ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. RAYNER. Now, let me go on, for there are more things than 
one to which I was to allude. 

Mr. NUTTING. But'this question I would like to have answered. 

Mr. RAYNER. The gentleman says that he comes from a district 
where glass is manufactured. 

Mr. NUTTING. Yes, sir; where more than two thousand men are 
laboring to-day and every day in the year in that industry, and every 
one of them has sent petitions to me asking and begging Congress not 
to reduce the tariff upon glass. 

Mr. RAYNER. They have sent me the same petitions. 

Mr. NUTTING. And I respect their wishes. 

Mr. RAYNER. SodoJI. Ihave a number of petitions besides in 
other industries, 

Mr. NUTTING. The only difference is that the gentleman from 
Maryland will not obey it. You say you are in favor of them, and yet 
you pay no heed to their wishes when expressed in the recognized 
manner, 

Mr. RAYNER. I came here in the interest of the whole people. 
[Applause.] Ifthe gentleman came solely to protect a class interest ot 
the country, we differ. You come solely to protect the glass interest 
of the country, to perhaps insure your own election, and let every other 
interest go. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. NUTTING. Now, my friend, let me say—— 

Mr. RAYNER. You represent a fair sample of some gentlemen on 
the other side of the House. You have no regard for any one of the four 
thousand articles on the tariff except glass, and because that is what you 
directly represent. Iam here as a representative of the people and of 
all their interests, and of no particular interest. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. NUTTING. Just aword now. Willthe gentleman not permit 
me? Ihave a very great respect for the gentleman from Maryland; 
greatindeed. [Laughteron the Democraticside.] Ican stand to talk 
with him here or anywhere else, until he comes down to the question 
of personalities, and then-—— 

Mr. RAYNER. Oh, I have said nothing on earth personal in my 
remarks. Iam treating now of a great public question, and have no 
desire to be personal, I think the gentleman and myself can stand 
together, perhaps, on the question of glass, and he ought not to quarrel 
with me. 

Mr. NUTTING. Now just wait awhile. 

Mr. RAYNER. We both live in glass houses. [Applause. ] 

Mr. NUTTING. I may get you with me on some of the industries, 
perhaps. You said a little while ago that I represented the glass in- 
terest solely. Now, the city in which I live contains one establish- 
ment where there is manufactured more starch than in any other man- 
ufacturing establishment of the kind in the Union. 

Mr. RAYNER. Do not let us get on starch now, if you please. 

Mr. NUTTING. But I represent that interest here. 

Mr. RAYNER. You represent nothing but interests. Let us keep 
to one thing at a time. 

Mr. NUTTING. In that establishment are fourteen hundred men 
laboring. Those fourteen hundred men have asked me, and they would 
ask you if they thought it would do any good, that the tariff on starch 
be not taken off in this bill. Will the gentleman follow me in that? 

Mr. RAYNER. I will cut this matter short by saying that when the 
time comes you will find the Democratic workingmen of Baltimore 
marching to the polls and voting for President Cleveland. I expect that 
is what you want to find out. 

Mr. NUTTING. Not if you give them a fair vote. 

Mr. RAYNER. ‘The fairer the vote the larger the majority. + 

I am opposed to every scheme that contemplates the yearly and con- 
tinual appropriation of this surplus towards the purchase or conversion 
of Government securities. I am opposed to such suggestions, because 
the remedy is only temporary, and because, sooner or latter, the issue 
now before us must be met, and it is as well to meet it now as at any 
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other time. The problem we have on hand is not a financial one at 
all, it is not one upon which it is necessary to consult the representa- 
tives of large moneyed interests, or fiscal agents, or experts, or anythin 

- ofthe kind. Let us return the money to the people, and then we wil 

not encounter any difficulties about the proper application of it. Iam 
opposed to using this money for the purpose of subsidies in any shape. 
In common with every citizen of this Government who has at heart its 
welfare and its perpetuity, I would like to see an American Navy eclips- 
ing the armament of any government on this earth. I would like to 
see the ports and harbors of this great country aglow with the activity ot 
the mechanic and the inventor to send forth upon the sea not only a 
merchant marine flying the colors of the Republic, but a power that, in 
time of war, would become the terrer of the ocean and bid defiance to 
the squadrons of the world. s 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, I am willing to subordinate every feel- 
ing of national pride to this the paramount issue of the hour, and that 
is, shall the people day after day be plundered in the interests of mo- 
nopoly? Andshall a lobby, standing at the door of legislation, repre- 
senting millions of centralized wealth, throttle the appeal that comes 
up from the bosom of this land, demanding relief from the most in- 
equitable and oppressive system of taxation that is to be found any- 
where in any civilized country on this globe. I am opposed at present 
to any interference with internal-revenue taxation, except perhaps the 
tax on tobacco for the sake of compromise. What an answer it would 
be to the toiling millions of this land to say to them: We have heard 
your appeal for relief; we have been deeply moved by the justice of 
your demands; you are burdened by an oppressive system of taxation, 
and are pouring into the Treasury unneeded hundreds of millions of 
dollars produced by labor and wrung from poverty—— 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. RAYNER. Before I yield to the gentleman let me finish this 
sentence. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, It is a very good sentence, I know. 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes, it is. 

We have, however, devised a remedy that will relieve you of your 
burdens and that will scatter contentment broadcast throughout this 
land; that remedy is free whisky—in the language of the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, for now and for evermore a panacea for 
all your ills. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman yield to me now for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. My question pertains to the first half of the 
gentleman’s handsome sentence. In what form has the bill for the re- 
lief of the laboring men of this country made its appearance in the 
House of Representatives? 

i Mr. MILLIKEN. That was tlie question I desired to ask the gen- 
eman. 

Mr. RAYNER. I have not spoken of any bill. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. You say they appeal to you to be relieved from 
the burdens now resting on them. 5 

Mi. RAYNER. Does the gentleman think all the laboring men of 
this country can come together into this Hall? If they wanted to ap- 
peal, could they get in here? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If this Hall were equal in size to some of your 
statements they might get in. 

Mr. RAYNER. ‘The gentleman speaks of exaggeration in my speech. 
I will say of his speech, deferentially, de minimis lex non curat. That 
is not unparliamentary. We have heard from every public source it is 
possible to imagine, we have heard from every newspaper and journal 
except the newspapers subsidized by the protective leaders, the demand 
that Congress shall pass some measure for the relief of the consumers 
of this country. If you have not heard that demand you have been 
so busily e ed that you have not read the daily papers. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Task the gentleman, have not the Knights of 
Labor upheld the doctrine of protection? 

Mr. RAYNER. Not that I know of. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Then you have not read the daily papers. 

Mr. RAYNER. I know it is not so in Maryland. There are eight 
thousand Knights of Labor in my city, and I think I can speak for 
them. And I beg to say there never has been a labor assembly convened 
in my district that has passed a resolution in favor of a protective tariff, 
and a large number of them are Republicans. They know they are 
being plundered by the monopolists, and the laboring men of my dis- 
trict vote against your monopolists all the time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Has any of them appealed to Congress to re- 
peal duties on imports? 

Mr, RAYNER. Who has appealed to retain the duty on imports, 
a the New York Tribune and other papers that your party is sub- 
sidizing? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Millions of men haye sent petitions here in 
favor of continuing present duties; and I have myself filed petitions of 
a great many thousands. 

Mr. RAYNER. That is a broad statement. We will not go into 
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that general discussion. We have both been members of legislative 
assemblies—the gentleman I suppose much longer than I have. You 
might fiood that petition-box with thousands of petitions, and there is 
not a human soul that would ever read them or pay the slightest at- 
tention to them. The newspapers are the exponents of public opin- 
ion. You may take the newspapers, except some published in some 
of the manufacturing districts, and you can not find any paper pub- 
lished in any village or hamlet or city of this country which for the 
last two years bas not been appealing to Congress to grant relief from 
this odious and oppressive system of taxation which is grinding the 
people to desperation. 

ne GROSVENOR. Does the Irish World in New York make that 
appeal ? 

Mr, RAYNER. The Irish World is a good paper, but I haye not had 
time lately to read it. I get the Irish World regularly, but I have not 
time to read it lately, and I will read this article. If the gentleman 
wants to know anything about the Irishmen in my district I can inform 
him they are all right. They are Democrats, in sunshine and in storm. 
Now I hope the gentleman will let me finish my sentence. 

We propose to say to the people: We have well considered the great 
questions you have submitted to us of relieving from taxation the com- 
mon necessaries of life, but there are so many conflicting interests to 
consult in regard to them that we have abandoned the idea of giving 
you that kind of relief, and in lieu of free wool and free salt and free 
lumber and free clothing, why, delirium tremens shall be placed upon 
the free-list, and from now on all kinds of ardent spirits shall flow like 
milk and honey in the land of promise. It is true that a great many 
of you may be of the opinion that this sort of legislation will be detri- 
mental to the morals and the happiness of your countrymen; but this 
Government must reduce its revenues, and mania a potu is the only raw 
material in the production of which we can compete with any foreign 
country on this globe. If the cities become too crowded, and farming 
lands too thickly cultivated in the agricultural districts of the West, 
then the genial climate of our Territories affords a field for the produc- 
tion of this article and the free enjoyment of it unexcelled in any region 
of the world. As far as I am concerned, I shall stand upon this floor 
until I sink in opposition to any such measure. 

As much as I feel for the States that it is said will be beneficially 
affected by such legislation; as deeply as I sympathize with the des- 
titution, the trials, and the sufferings of their people; as gratified as I 
would be to help Virginia and her sister commonwealths in any effort 
to promote their prosperity and relieve them from the blight which 
has followed in the track of war, and which has almost turned into a 
withering wilderness regions created in the prodigality of nature, I 
will never consent to sacrifice the rights of the people of this country 
for the benefit of any class, or State, or section, and I shall never, with 
a willing hand, open the flood-gates through which the crimson tide 
of vice and crime shall inundate this land and poison the hearts and 
desolate the homes of my countrymen. 

Now, my friends, if internal-revenue taxation is not to be entirely 
repealed, if the surplus is not to be squandered, then there is only one 
course left to pursue, and that is to reduce the surplus by reducing the 
tariff. Now, how shall the tariff be reduced? I say strike for the raw 
materials; select those that can stand the chanwe and will be least af- 
fected by it, and then reduce the duty upon every product into which 
the raw materials enter. Iam an advocate of free wool; I would rather 
see wool upon the free-list than any other of all the four thousand arti- 
cles named upon the schedules—first, because the tax on wool is the 
greatest burden upon the consumers of this country of all the hardships 
and all the burdens imposed by the present tariff, and second, because 
I firmly believe that, from the moment you make wool free and reduce 
your duties upon woolen manufactures, from that moment you not only 
revive one of the greatest departments of industry in our midst, but you 
will enable the skill and handiwork of the American mechanic and the 
fabric of the American mills to cross the sea and vie with the manu- 
factured products of every country in all the markets of the world. I 
wish I had time to enter into a discussion of that matter now, but I 
have not. 

I want to recur for one moment, however, again to the subject of 
wages in connection with the tariff. : e 

Workingmen of America, do not let demagogues deceive you on this 
subject! Both parties want your votes; there is no doubtabont that. 
Now, will you give them to a set of adroit and cunning leaders who are 
using you forthe purpose of benefiting the monopolists whom they repre- 
sent; or will you follow the party that is making an honest effort to 
crush the monopolists who have reaped at your expense all the profits 
and benefits of the protective system? The Democratic party has stood 
by you and will continue todo so. The Republican party has always 
been the ally of centralized wealth, of large moneyed interests, and of 
corporate rapacity arrayed against therightsof labor. Donotlet them 
frighten you into the belief that your wages will be affected; they will 
not be affected to the slightest extent, but on the other hand your cost 
of living will be reduced, and you will just pay about one-half for the 
raiment that covers you, for the articles you consume, and for the neces- 
sities of life. i 
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European labor can never compete with American labor. It is the 
countries that pay the highest wages that bring forth the cheapest prod- 
ucts, and statistics show that the capacity and producing power of the 
American laborer and the skill of the American mechanic find no peer 
in any country on this earth. You earn every dollar of your wages, 
because you produce twice and thrice as much as the laborers of other 
countries. You are under no obligation to any party for paying you 
living wages. The law of supply and demand regulates that. And 
while I am on this subject I defy any one to point me to a single article 
of all the four thousand on the schedule which requires labor, upon 
which the American manufacturer does not receive protection more than 
three times the difference in wages between the lowest priced labor in 
Europe and the highest priced labor in America. Name if you can the 
product upon which this does not take place. Nowis it not a fraud and 
a falsehood to assert that because duties are lowered a trifle so as togive 
the laborer cheaper clothes and food, that the manufacturer will be com- 
pelled to reduce wages with this immense protection in his favor? Why 
are not wages bigner now in the manufacturing industries? They 
ought to be, and I will join hands with you in adopting some system 
to increase them a little. I have stood by the laboring man here and 
his rights and interests from earnest conviction, while you gentlemen 
who are now so zealous in his cause have abandoned him in the inter- 
ests of the monopolist and of Pennsylvania boards of trade and of the 
New England trusts. 

Now, gentlemen, you have been very kind to me; if you will give me 
ten or fi minutes more I will conclude. I want to touch upon a 
subject that is near to my heart, and which is in direct connection 
with the subject-matter under discussion. I want to call your atten- 
tion to a proposition upon which a great many of you will agree with 
me. 

I desire, within the brief space of a few moments, to call your atten- 
tion to a system of monopolies that are ually growing up in this 
country under the fostering protection of a high tariff, of the most de- 
structive tendencies, as far as the interests of the people are concerned. 
They are known under the name of trusts, a modern invention underan 
ancient title; and a measure is now pending in this House to prevent 
their growth and abridge their power. They have sprung into exist- 
ence so rapidly that it has been impossible to apply the remedy in time. 
But if the most heroic steps are not promptly taken to impede their 
insidious advance itis safe to predict that in a short while the consum- 
ing public of America will be at the mercy of concentrated capital to 
such an extent that private enterprise will be seriously affected, legiti- 
mate competition in a great many departments of industry will be forced 
to abandon the field, and the prices of some of the principal commodi- 
ties of commerce and of necessary consumption will be arbitrarily fixed 
and regulated by those who supply them and control their production, 
manufacture, and sale, 

The proper definition of this character of trust is this. Itisa com- 
bination between owners and producers of certain articles of merchan- 
dise to keep up the prices of the manufactured product, to suppress 
competition, to bankrupt private investments, and to compel the public 
to pay such rates as the combination may determine upon. They are 
not creatures of fiction; they are living realities, ramifying through 
almost every State and section of this country. They are of illegiti- 
mate birth; they have been nourished by the most corrupting influ- 
ences, and to-day, largely with the aid of a protective tariff, they com- 
mand the home markets and overshadow the business centers of this 
land. In theirinception they are hostile to the spirit of our laws, and 
in the accomplishment of their purposes they are at war with the free 
spirit of our institutions. 

I have not the time now to enter into a detailed statement of their 
operations. I propose to do this hereafter. The States are powerless 
to eradicate them, because their existence is not dependent upon local 
legislation. They go far beyond all the assumptions and arrogance of 
corporate power, and, as has lately been determined, they are not within 
the reach of the tribunals of this land, unless this body, under its con- 
stitutional authority to regulate commerce between the States, will pass 
a law forever invalidating the contractual obligations that bind them 
together and keep them alive. This is whatthe bill that I have offered 
proposes tgdo. It seeks to strike at the root of the evil and to crush 
these monstrous combinations before they can successfully defend them- 
selves upon the plea ofan ex post facto law. 

The principal trust, and the pioneer that cleared the way, is the 
Standard Oil Company Trust, whose history, as it has defied the sover- 
eignty of the States and their tribunals, is one of fraud, corruption, 
and a, gag ar A few years ago it started witha capital of a million 
of dollars. It then commenced to absorb refineries, pipe lines, trans- 
portation lines, and every competing enterprise that obstructed. its track, 
until, to-day, paying an annual profit of $25,000,000 upon a capital of 
$150,000,000, it has crushed to destruction private enterprise in the 
line of its traffic in every State of the Unioninto which it has emigrated. 
It wields an enormous influence that enables it to defy the law and to 
control legislatures, and its triumphal acquisitions have left behind 
them such an attendant train of disaster and misfortune that no one 
dare raise his hand against its overpowering front, unless at the peril 
of destruction and annihilation. ' 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me a qhestion now? 

Mr. RAYNER. Iwill. Ilike questions. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Does the gentleman consider that the tariff is at 
fault in connection with the Standard Oil trust? 

Mr. RAYNER.. That is a very pertinent question. 

- Mr. MILLIKEN. Does not the gentleman know that there is no 
protective duty on petroleum ? 

Mr. RAYNER. There are thirty-one of these trusts now in active 
operation; and out of the thirty-one twenty-six are protected by tariff 
duties, as I can prove. The Standard Oil Company is one of the five 
that are not affected by a protective tariff; but 1 think I have the 
right to advert to it in this connection. 

A MEMBER. How about the sugar trust? 

Mr. RAYNER. It would be crushed to atomsif the duty were taken 
off refined sugar. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Why has it not been taken off in the Mills bill ? 

Mr. RAYNER. Is there no other article among four thousand that 
might be enumerated on which gentlemen can ask to have the duty 
removed? Why select a single article and ruin one State? Why not 
distribute the reduction equitably and rationally among variousarticles? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Was not the Standard Oil trust, with petroleum 
unprotected, the pioneer, as the gentleman calls it, in these ‘‘ trusts,” 
and the greatest and worstof all? z 

Mr. RAYNER. It was. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Then how can the gentleman lay the blame to 
the tariff? ' 

Mr. RAYNER. Iwill come to the other trusts if gentlemen will 
let me proceed for a few moments. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Let me say to the gentleman that Iam with him 
in regard to these ‘‘trusts.’? I will go as far as he will in crushing 
them out. I have already introduced two resolutions looking to an 
examination into the sugar trust; but a Democratic committee of this 
House has refused to report those resolutions favorably, 

Mr. RAYNER. Iam in the same boat with the gentleman. Ihave 
had a bill before the committee for three months, and it appears to be 
buried in the tomb of the Capulets—to be sleeping the sleep that knows 
no waking. Sh ve 5 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me a question ? 

Mr. RAYNER. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Am I to understand that the gentleman in con- 
demning the Standard Oil Company speaks for the present Administra- 
tion, of which Mr. Cleveland is the head ? 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. Cleveland is not the president of the Standard 
Oil Company. 

Mr. CANNON. Iamasking whether the gentleman, in condemning 
the Standard Oil Company, speaks for the Administration. j 

Mr. RAYNER. No, sir; I do not speak for the Administration at 
all. I have never even had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Cleveland. I 
am the only man on the Democratic side who has never seen him, 
[Laughter.] I can not speak for him at all. Ido not even speak for 
Mr. Lamont. 

Mr. CANNON. I wonld like to follow that question by another. 
Does not the gentleman know that this Administration has appointed 
one of the principal representatives of the Standard Oil Company, at 
least by relation and probably otherwise—the Secretary of the Navy— 
and that another one is a Senator of the gentleman’s own party from 
the State of Ohio? 

Mr. RAYNER. Do you think the fact that a man is the son-in-law 
of somebody connects him with the fraud of which that person may 
be guilty? Suppose your father-in-law or son-in-law were engaged 
in some conspiracy to defraud the people; I would not hold you re- 
sponsible. [Laughter.] I believe I can vouch for Secretary Whitney 
that he has not the slightest connection in the world with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. But it does not make any difference who is con- 
nected with it. I do not care whether the men engaged in it are 
Democrats or Republicans, silver men or Greenbackers. I do not care 
who has any connection with; it is the greatest fraud on the people 
that has ever been perpetrated. 

Mr. CANNON. Let me ask—— 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Isimply want to deny the imputation that 
has been cast upon—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois on the left [Mr. 
CANNON ] has the floor. 

Mr. CANNON. It appears, then, that in condemning the Standard 
Oil Company (and I unite with the gentleman in that condemnation), 
he speaks for himself; I speak for myself. The gentleman is not speak- 
ing for the Democratic party or the Administration. 

Mr. RAYNER. That is correct. I am speaking of what [ know of 
the history of that company from beginning to end; and I do not care 
if the best Democrats in the United Statesare connected with it. This 
is no political question at all. 

I wish I had time to illustrate this point. Isay to you that astarving 
army, foraging upon the enemy’s lines, never scattered in its path de- 
vastation equal to the ruin occasioned by this commercial buccaneer 


in its freebooting expeditions through the prosperous homes and busi- 
ness centers of this country. 
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This is not an exaggerated statement, and I only wish that I had the | that subject to your own distinguished exponent of high tariffs on that 
time to follow this company in its march to aggrandizement and con- | side, Judge KELLEY, for that information is embodied in his own 


vince you how heartlessly it has depredated upon, plundered, and bank- | s 


rupted every legitimate investment that interfered with its avarice and 
rapacity. Animated by the lead of its successful example one trust 
after another has sprung into activity until now pools and corners and 
combinations to regulate prices are the order of the day. 

You have a sugar trust which is laying an infamons tribute upon 
sixty millions of people, and which, with a defiant hand, has swept 
away all formidable opposition until to-day it sits in colossal state and 
dictates to the consuming public of America the price of one of the 
absolute necessities of existence. 

You have cattle trusts, and steel and glass and salt and rubber and 
coal trusts, representing hundreds of millions of dollars, until at this 
moment industry after industry, responding to the roll-call, is muster- 
ing its recruits ready to register themselves under the banner of mo- 
nopoly. 

What has been the actual result of all this? Prices have been raised, 
legitimate competition has been throttled, and the individual who for 
a time has refused to surrender has been compelled at last to abandon 
hope and place himself at the mercy of these relentless combinations. 

Now, is there no remedy for all this? I think thatthereis. Every 
trust of this character depends upon the faithful performance of the 
contract of trust by those who have entered into it, and, as I have said, 
they are bound to enter into it to save themselves from bankruptcy, 
and they are bound to remain in it in order to keep their assets from 
depreciation and their business from financial ruin. 

Now, how can you keep them from entering into it and still save 
them from the impending doom that now threatens them if they donot 
yield? Why, by reducing the tariff by making the contract of trust, 
with all its incidents, unlawful, and proscribing the execution of such 
a contract under the severest penalties. 

I am prepared by an unbroken line of the highest authorities to 
maintain the constitutional power of Congress to pass an enactment of 
this sort, and I earnestly believe that from the moment thatitis enacted 
its practical effect will be felt in every mart of commerce and in every 
channel of trade to the confines of this Republic. There is no diff- 
culty about the remedy. The question is whether we are prepared to 
adopt a remedy, and whether we are prepared upon this issue to take 
a stand unswerving to the last degree. 

Now, what is the situation? On the oneside stands monopoly, with 
the centralized wealth of the country behind it, and with all the polit- 
ical influence that it can possibly procure—absolutely unscrupulous as 
to the instrumentalities that it employs to appease its ravenous 
On the other side stand the people, without a dollar, appealing to their 
representatives in Congress here assembled to relieve them from the 
tramp of an iron heel that day by day is driving and crushing them to 
desperation. 

As far as I am concerned, every earnest impulse of my being is en- 
listed against these deadly alliances that are pilfering the earnings and 
plundering the homes of our people, and I thank Providence that in 
this contest, standing shoulder to shoulder with us, is a fearless press— 
a press that can not be bought or bribed or subsidized. 

A famous statesman once said, ‘‘Give me a free press and I will defy 
them to encroach a hair’s breadth upon the liberty of my country.” I 
say, give me an honest. press, whose editorial columns are not for sale, 
that can not be swerved by favoritism or pacified by patronage, and I 
will ay them to encroach one hair’s breadth upon the rights of the 

ple. 
i Now let me say to you in conclusion, I do not think that this sub- 
jectrequiresany prolongedinvestigation. Ideny the necessity ofit. That 
these systems exist is a matter of public proof and notoriety, of which 
this body must take official notice. That we have the power here and 
authority to sweep them from the face of this Republic is a proposition 
beyond the border-line of a reasonable doubt. 

I am prepared by numberless constitutional authorities to maintain 
the constitutionality of the bill which I have offered in Congress for 
this purpose. I say postponement means destruction to the bisiness 
interests of the country. Public opinion hascondemned them and the 
hour has come to carry out the sentence. Do not give them one mo- 
ment of unnecessary respite. We can not permit the commercial in- 
tegrity of the land to surrender to them, because the flag that they 
unfurl is the pirate’s ensign that gives no quarter and shows no mercy. 

Mr KERR. Let me ask the gentleman if he is not more in favor of 
that bill than of this? 

Mr. RAYNER. I willsay no; I am in favor of a modification of the 
tariff in preference to anything else. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Now, that question is easily disposed of. 

Mr. WEBER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask hima question ? 

Mr. RAYNER. Certainly. 

Mr. WEBER. J understood the gentleman awhile ago to enumer- 
a the list of trusts that he claims are in existence owing to the tariff 

aws. 

Mr. RAYNER. I said some were; not all of them. 

Mr. WEBER. Please inform me how the tariff, a quarter of a cen- 
tury old, has developed these trusts only within the last few years. 

Mr. RAYNER. My dear sir, I must refer you for information upon 


Mr. WEBER. Will you answer the question, then, yourself? 

Mr. RAYNER. I have given the gentleman a reference. 

Mr. WEBER. Was the gentleman here on Saturday ? 

Mr. RAYNER. I was not. 

Mr. WEBER. The gentleman was not. 

Sý RAYNER. No; I wasat home preparing my speech. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. WEBER. I did not know but that the gentleman was partici- 
pating in the hospitalities extended to- members at Philadelphia on 
that day. 

Mr. RAYNER. I have not time to indulge in such luxuries. I 
have bad no picnic since I haye been here. 

Mr. WEBER. Iam glad to hear it. Butif you had been here you 
would have had an opportunity to read in the papers (not the Irish 
Wond or Hebrew Herald to which the gentleman referred) an article 
in which it was stated thata ‘‘gun trust” had been formed across 
the water. 

Mr. RAYNER, Gum trust? 

Mr. WEBER. No; gun trust. 

Mr. RAYNER. Where? 

Mr. WEBER. In free-trade England. 

Mr. RAYNER. Well, what has that got to do with the question? 

Mr. WEBER. Only to show that the tariif is not altogether respon- 
sible for such thin; 

Mr. RAYNER. I did not say that it was. I said that most of them 
were the result of the tariff. I stand here to say that but for the tariff 
most of them would expire. 

Mr. WEBER. The gentleman does not stand here to answer qnes- 
tions impossible to be answered. : 

Mr. RAYNER. I answer the gentleman’s question most cheerfully 
by saying that I do not think a protective tariff is absolutely necessary 
to the existence of these combinations or trusts. 

Mr. WEBER. Iam very glad to hear the gentleman say so. 

Mr. RAYNER. It is only a fact, for they bave existed from time 
immemorial for all purposes. But as I stated, I have statistics here— 
but I do not care to go into statistics now—showing that of the thirty- 
one trusts now in effective operation in this country twenty-six of 
them are protected by the tariff. That was the extent of my remark. 

Mr. WEBER. Most of them have come into existence within the 
last two years. 

Mr. RAYNER, Well, suppose they have; what does that show? 

Mr. WEBER. It simply shows that the tariff had nothing to do 
with their formation. 

Mr. RAYNER. Has not there been a tariff for the last two years? 
If you reduce the tariff, I can say to the gentleman one thing with cer- 
tainty— 

Mr. WEBER. What is that? 

Mr. RAYNER. That they will die an early death, in the first stages 
of their innocence. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the Standard Oil trust die? 

Mr. RAYNER. Most likely not. But there is no difficulty about 
breaking up trusts; but it must be done by law. You can break up 
the puntos Company, but it must be done by law. My law will 
reach it, ` 

Mr. BAYNE. But there is no law for it. 

Mr. RAYNER. No; but you can break up a great many others of 
them by lowering the duty. 

Mr. BAYNE. But the tariff has nothing to do with the Standard 
Oil Company. 

Mr. RAYNER. That may be; but it has with twenty-six out of the 
thirty-one, and if the gentleman wants to see the list I can show it to 
him. ‘Twenty-six of these are protected. 

Mr. BAYNE. They have big trusts in England, too, where there is 
free trade. 

Mr. RAYNER. But nothing like we have here. 

Mr. BAYNE. No; because they have not the money coupled with 
so many diversified interests. 

Mr. RAYNER. Does thegentleman think they have not the capital? 
Why, they have more capital in one little ward in London than we have 
here all together in Congress. 

Mr. BAYNE: Oh, I guess not. 

Mr. RAYNER. They have not the same protection that we have, © 
that is the difference. 

Mr. Chairman, I appeal to the Democracy here to stand true to 
their colors. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I appeal to them to 
stand up to the traditionsof our party. A tariff for anything else than 
revenue is outside the traditions and principles of our party, and at 
war with its pledges and history. It is foreign to our platform. We 
have given to the people the assurances of our intention to do this. 


Let us prove our faith by our works. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Let us engrave upon the imperishable tablets of the law the 
truth of the doctrine we have proclaimed. | 

If you want the Democratic party to live, give ita pene that 
will sustain it. If you want it to die, stimulate it with a po 
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eign to its nature, which will destroy it just as surely as poison will 
consume the human frame, though it may for a time impart to it the 
glow of yonth and flush of health. A man can not, at this time, upon 
this floor, be a Democrat and be in favor of the continuance of the 

resent system. If he is for protection for protection’s sake, then he 
is against his party upon the principal issues that divide the parties, 
[Applanse. ] 

That is right; you applaud my remark. [Continued applause. ] 

Mr. KERR. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KERR. Then why is it that another gentleman on that side 
declared in his speech that in the platform of the Democratic party, 
which he then quoted, there was no room left for the internal-revenue 
system. Can the gentleman explain that? 

Mr. RAYNER. Itis not necessary for me to explain that. I have 
heard in this debate some funny things which I can not explain. I 
can not explain what other people mean. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KERR. I want to call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that the gentleman who made that statement said he was the only 
member on this floor who was on the committee which framed the 
platform of that Democratic convention. 

Mr. RAYNER. Ido not know who the gentleman is, but in my 
opinion they should put him under the platform, I heard a gentle- 
man on the other side of the House say that he put a lot of questions 
which he knew were conundrums that could not be answered. 

I deny the right of any Democrat to be controlled by local interests 
upon this subject. In afew months from now you will be called upon 
to go before the people again in a fierce struggle for party supremacy. 
My fellow-Democrats, what do you propose to say in your convention 
upon the subject of the tariff? Whataccount do you propose to render 
to the people of your stewardship? If you break your promise now, 
do you suppose that they will believe any other promise that you make 
them? Never. I make no claim to political prophecy, but I believe, 
as surely as the sun will rise upon the morrow, that if, under the press- 
ure of local influence, we beat a cowardly retreat now, the party is 
doomed, and doomed it deserves to be, because a party does not deserve 
to live that has not the moral courage to stand by its convictions. 
[Applause.] And let me say to you that you will not be able to call 
upon President Cleveland to save the party. ‘Thesplendid record that 
he has made will be of no avail. Our sins of omission and our violated 
vows will be too heavy a burden for any one man to carry. [Applause 
on Republican side.] And what will the leaders of the Republican 
party say? Why, that we nailed a lie upon our banner; that we went 
through every town and village and hamlet of this land and shouted 
revenue reform, and pledged our troth to the people to relieve an over- 
burdened Treasury of its stolen plunder, but that when the drums 
beat and the roll was called we took refuge in a sutler’s camp and sold 
our birthright for a mess of pig-iron and a herd of sheep. 

I am for revenue reform because I am a Democrat; not of that sort 
of Democracy that gathers its inspiration from the blast furnaces of 
Pennsylvania or the woolen mills of New England, but a Democracy 
that can point to Mount Vernon's shades and Monticello’s heights and 
say that from the day of its birth it has been the mortal enemy of 
monopoly; and when it strikes it down, as strike it down it will, upon 
its ruins it will live. Its manhood asserted, its promises fulfilled, and 
its honor vindicated, it will receive, under the leadership of him who 
leads it now, and who, in my opinion, is as fearless a foe as corruption 
ever encountered, the renewed fealty of the people; but if it yields to 
the tempter’s touch, if it breaks its ranks and locks hands with the 
monopolists who have been gathering their iniquitous toll for a quarter 
of a century at the ports of entry of this Republic, and who are here 
now infesting the avenues of legislation, then in my opinion its hand- 
writing is on the wall and its destiny is closed, for treachery can never 
triumph and a lie can never live. [Great applause. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, Mr. CHAIRMAN: In discussing the 
tariff I am bound to say at the very outset that men may honestly 
differ on this great economic question. There are no juste grounds for 
the sharp words that too often pass between the conflicting parties. It 
is a purely business matter, in which we, as representatives of a com- 
mon country, are interested in wisely legislating for the good of the 
people of this nation. 

It is only a few years ago that I as honestly believed in free trade as 
I do to-day honestly believe in protection. 3 

The proposition of having free trade, open and inviting ports between 
the nations of earth, is most captivating tothe young mind. I can well 
recall the time when I and the young students of my acquaintance had 
scarcely decent toleration of any doctrine that did not look towards 
open ports, open doors, unlocked windows, international courts that 
would put an end to armies, fleets, and human carnage, and that aimed 
to reach a point when all restraints should be removed from the indi- 
vidual, save the protection that enlightenment and a clean conscience 
would give. We wanted to drift away from the law-making, law-con- 
struing, and law-executing machinery of government, so that every 
dollar earned by the individual might go into chairs, carpets, libraries, 
clothing, in brief, home comforts and luxuries, and not into the pockets 
of an army of government officialsand men trained to cut throats, shoot, 
and kill their fellow-men. 


There are but few young men who read, think, and aspire for the 
best in life that do not entertain these glorious day-dreams of a mil- 
lennium upon earth; I do not aim to attack this line of thought. But 
I have learned in the school of experience that we can not take the 
locks from our doors and windows while the armed thief is concealed 
in the door-yard waiting for the darkness to cover his crime. 

We can not abolish our armies and abolish our military and naval 
schools while other nations are increasing their muster-rolls, aug- 
menting their navies, and choking their arsenals withimproved im- 
plements of death. 

Neither can we open our ports for free entrance to the rest of the 
world while all the great commercial nations on earth relentless) y close 
their ports in our faces. Nor am I prepared to open our ports, even if 
they are (as they are not), until their poopie are onas high and as gen- 
erous a plane of life as are the people of the United States of America. 

ALL THE GREAT NATIONS OF EARTH PROTECT THEIR HOME INDUSTRIES, 

Their doors are closed against us. I see it stated in a Democratic 
paper that Germany collected tariff duties on the flowers that were sent 
from abroad as a tribute to the dead Emperor. Even England, which 
comes nearest to free trade, finds plenty of methods, and at great ex- 
pense to the general government, to protect the industries of her people. 

Observe how cunningly but firmly great European powers shut their 
ports against the hog products of our American farmers; and yet, we 
are oo to respond by inviting Europe to enter freely and occupy our 
markets. 

These powers across the seas are all smart enough to look out for 
“Number one.” My oath and yours bind us to the same policy. 

The unit—the ‘‘ No. 1’?—which you and I are bound to look out for, 
is not the world, but our own good Jand, the United States of America. 

If our unit of thought in this discussion is the world, we are bound 
to advocate free trade. If it is the country under whose Constitution 
we are sent here, then our duty is to advocate everything that will pro- 
tect and make prosperous and happy our own American people. 

I have said that honest differences of opinion may be held on this 
question, but I have indicated that free-trade opinions should be con- 
fined to youth and inexperience. Itshould be tolerated in the student 
andthe purely book philosopher. But Iam ata loss to understand how 
any man who becomes a part of the business, throbbing life of this coun- 
try, and who has marked its progress and happy conditions under pro- 
tection, can be a sincere advocate of free trade. 

Mr. Chairman, President Cleveland in his extraordinary message 
speaks of ‘‘our present tariff laws” as ‘‘the vicious, inequitable, and 
illogical source of unnecessary taxation.’’ In these and other expres- 
sions coming from that source, the President is understood as challeng- 
ing the wisdom of the laws which have contributed so much to our 
national prosperity. He throws the gauntlet at the foot of protection 
and stands boldly forth as the champion of free trade. His message is 
> road ues by the leading lights of the Democracy both here and in 

ngland. 

‘he sentiment in Europe towards the President, and their construc- 
tion of his message, may be gathered from the following extract from 
the letter addressed to me from a personal friend who is now in Europe 
representing a business that brings him in constant contact with the 
manufacturing interests of the Old World. 

Under date of January 26, he writes: 


The tariff question is the absorbing topic ofconversation, and you can sean, 
imagine they are all very friendly to the views as expressed by Mr. Cleveland, 
and look forward with joy to the day, which they think is very near, when they 
can pour their manufactured stuff upon our market. When next election comes, 
however, and the G. O. P. comes to the front again and our standard-bearer 
leads us to victory, we think their fond hopes will be dissipated, 


The treatment of the subject on this floor by the Democracy is in 
harmony with that idea. You snap and snarl at our tariff laws as at 
er deadly and to be hated. Not one kind, generous word has ema- 
nated from your committee in charge of this bill, or from any Demo- 
cratic speaker here, in favor of that revenue policy which took a bank- 
rupt Treasury, an impoverished and suffering country, languishing in 
all of herindustries, out of Democratic handsand made her the imperial, 
incomparable, prosperous, happy country of all earth. 

While you are in fact for free trade, while itis true that protection 
and its grand results fret and condemn the Democracy, yet you dare 
not and can not destroy the Republican-American policy which has 
marked such mighty and happy results for our people. 

PROTECTION IS RIGHT. 

There is a right and wrong side to this question. If the doctrine of 
protection is right, free trade can not be. ` 

I believe in protection. I am not a “‘high-tariff protectionist.’’ 
Neither am I a “‘low-tariff protectionist.” I do not know what is 
meant by those terms. Of course, if I can not reason on this question 
until I find a major premise on which to build my faith, or if I belong 
to that class of men who, seeing conflicts of opinion, has not the intel- 
lect or the courage to find solid ground and plant himself bravely upon 
it, I would seek any kind of term behind which to hide uncertain opin- 
ions, or to conceal my weakness from the people. 

My line of thought on this question is a very clear one to me. I 
am first looking out for the happiness of the people of this country. 
I want to make America a beehive of industry. I want to draw all 
of our people into the varied avenues of work and keep them from the 
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commune. To accomplish this I want all of the material possibilities 
of this country developed. I want to tap the oil wells, open the min- 
eral mountains, quicken the inventive genius of our wonderful, com- 
posite people. I want our prairies, hills, and valleys to groan with food 
forthemillions. I want the musicof the hammer, thesteam-whistle, the 
school-bell, and the lowing of the flocksand herds upon a thousand hills. 

There are but few human wants that can not be answered on this 
wonderful continent. 

Whatever we do need that this country can not yield for our people 
I want no tariff duty placed upon it, except in times of war, of great 
national distress. To thus hold does not make me either a “ high- 
tariff man,” a ‘‘low-tariff man,” a ‘‘ revenue reformer,” or a ‘‘free- 
trader.” 

Whatever we can make or raise in this country in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply the needs of our people I am in favor of protecting with 
such a duty as will keep other people out of our way and let our own 
heads, hands, and material supply our own wants. Whatever duty is 
needed for that purpose I favor, and that does not make mea high-tariff 
or a low-tariff man, but a protectionist. 

If the conditions change, then I will change. We may exhaust cer- 
tain resources so that the needed supply will fail; then I want the duty 
taken off and we will buy of the outsiders. On the otherhand, whenany 
inventions or discoveries will enable us to develop some new or strug- 
gling industry so that it can supply our wants, then I am for protect- 
ing that also. 

THE SURPLUS. 


Now, sir, we find that we are receiving about $60,000,000 annually 
more than we need to carry on the ordinary ex of the Government. 
That is, we have paid off the matured indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment so that the money which had been wisely provided to meet our 
debts is no longer needed to the amount of $60,000,000 per year. This 
surplus we all want to avoid. There is not a member of this House 

’ that does not wish to avoid the collection of any more money than is 
needed for the wise and economical administration of the Government. 
This brings usto the guestion of, How shall we bestprevent theaccumu- 
lation of this surplus? 

I submit that the true rule is to select such subjects for change of 
law as will least disturb the established business of the country, and 
at the same time try and find such articles that now bring a revenue, 
but which do not supply the needs of our people. That is to say, re- 
duce the tariff or wholly remove it from such industries as fail to de- 
velop to the point of supplying our wants, or that do not give promise 
of meeting those wants. 

That brings us, it seems to me, face to face with our clear duty, 
which is to 

REMOVE THE TARIFF ON SUGAR, 

This industry comes within the rule, for it has never reached the 
point of supplying our wants as a people, and it certainly has had 
plenty of time and abundant protection. 

The following tables, furnished by the Treasury Department, clearly 
establish my proposition: 


Statement showing the quantities of sugar and molasses produced in the 
State of Louisiana during the years named below. 


[From data furnished by A. Bouchereau, esq.) 


Years. Sugar. | Molasses. Years. Sugar. 
Hhds. 
25, 000 |. 
30,000 |. 
32,000 |. 
30,000 |. 
32,000 
80,000 
45,000 
71,000 7,619, 000 
88, 000 2, 303, 000 
48, 000 765, 000 
70, 000 |. 1,123, 000 
75, 000 |. 2,570, 000 
100, 000 2, 800, 000 
30,000 5, 636, 920 
70, 000 5, 724, 256 
65, 000 |. 10, 231, 419 
70,000 |. 10, 019, 958 
115, 000 |, 8, 898, 640 
87,000 |. 8, 203, 44 
90, 000 |. 11,516, $28 
140, 000 |. 10, 870, 546 
100, 000 |. 12, 024, 108 
200, 000 |. 237, 280 
186, 000 |. 
140, 000 |.. 
240, 000 |.. 
220, 000 |. 
247, 923 |. 
211,201 |. 
237, 547 |. 

+ 984 + 

449,324 | 31,000, 000 
346, 635 | 23, 


Nore.—No data for years left blank. 
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Statement showing the quantities of sugar and molasses produced in the 
United States during the years from 1852 to 1886, inclusive. 


Sugar. | Molasses, 

Year. Other Other 

= Louisiana. | Southern | Louisiana.) Southern 

States. tates, 

Pounds. nds, Gallons. Gallons. 
368,129,000 | 18,173,000 | 25,700,000 1, 260, 000 
..| 495, 156, 000 | 29, 998,000 | 31, 000, 000. 1, 956, 000 
..| 885, 227,000 | 29,498, 000 | 23,113,620 1, 406, 000 
.| 254, 569,000 | 22,000,000 | 15, 274, 140 1, 320, 000 
81,373,000 | 5,987,000 | 4, 882, 380 360,000 
807, 666,700 | 14,303,000 | 19,578,790 795, 000 
414, 796, 000 | 18,298,000 | 24, 887,760 1, 080, 000 
255, 115,750 | 11,534,000 | 17, 858, 100 736, 000 
265,063,000 | 9,661,000 | 18,414,550 1, 394, 000 
528, 321,500 | 11,509,000 | 34, 216,000 3, 502, 000 
96,840,000 | 6,200,000 | 7,619,000 381,000 
.| 84,500, 000 560,000 | 2,303,000 217,000 
10, 800, 000 400, 000 765, 000 85, 000 
.| 19,900, 000 780,000 | 1,128,000 172,000 
42,900,000 | 7,500,000 | 2,570,000 430, 000 
41, 400, 000 | 10,120,000 | 2,800,000 570,000 
95,051,225 | 5,750,000 | 5,636,920 764, 000 
99, 452.940 | 5,380,000 | 5,724,256 $76,000 
168, 878,592 | 9,426,000 | 10,281,419 619, 000 
146, 906,125 | 9,446,000 | 10,019, 958 681,000 
x 9,486,000 | 8, 898, 640 601, 000 
x 5,399,000 | 8,203, H4 507, 000 
7,736,000 | 11,516, 828 674, 000 
9, 062, 000 | 10, 870, 546 1, 380, 000 
8, 688,000 | 12, 024, 108 876, 000 
11, 940, 000 | 14, 237, 280 913, 000 
11, 402,000 | 13,218,404 1, 005, 000 
8,915,000 | 12,189, 190 1, 211,000 
12, 320,000 | 15,255, 029 1, 704, 000 
11,200,000 | 9,691, 104 2,308, 896 
15, 680,000 | 15,716, 755 3, 250, 000 
15, 232,000 | 15,277,316 8, 118,000 
14,560, 000 | 11, 761, 608 2, $92, 000 
16, 128,000 | 17, 863, 3, 645, 000 


ping and Commercial List. 


Statement showing the quantity (in tons of 2,240 pounds) of sugar con- 
sumed in the United States during each year from 1877 to 1886, inclu- 
sive. 


[Data mainly derived from the New York Shipping and Commercial List.] 


a Domestic product. A a 
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Tons. Tons.| Tons, Lbs. 

35, 500 3, 879 | 12,000 36.0 

40,000 5,330 | 11,000 36.2 

44, 900 5,090 | 10,000 38.1 

50,617 | 88,822 |.......6 10, 000 40.9 

39,949 5,500 | 9,000 43.9 

64, 456 5,000 | 20,000 45.7 

40,722 7,000 | 18,500 48,2 

50, 000 7,000 | 25,000 51.0 

47, 259 6,500 | 25,900 48.8 

‘72,613 7,200 | 18,000 53,3 


aInecludes such amounts of beet sugar as may have been imported. 

ve refiners state that little or no sugar is manufactured from domestic 
molasses, 

ec Now manufactured in California only. 


It will be seen that the largest amount produced in the United States 
in one year was in 1861-’62, when it aggregated 539,830,500 pounds, 
while in 1885-86 it only amounted to 302,754,486 pounds, being 
237,076,014 pounds less than in 1861—62. 

In 1886 we consumed 3,111,640,000 pounds of sugar; more than ten 
times the quantity produced in this country. 

There is a falling off in the production, no increase in the acreage, 
and there are about seven hundred fewer sugar establishments now than 
there were before the year 1861. While this is true, our population is 
rapidly increasing, as is the individual consumption of sugar. 

In 1877 we consumed 36 pounds per person annually; in 19884 it 
reached 53.3 pounds, and last year it is estimated at 55 pounds. 

The duties paid in 1886 amounted to $50,265,538, and Jast year to 
$56,507,495. 

As we produce so small a part of the amount consumed, here is a 
case where the duty becomes a direct burden upon the people, and it 
is one that should no longer be tolerated. At all events a very great 
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reduction should be made in the duty, and, if possible, it should be 
wholly removed. 

But I would not abandon this industry, especially as the hope is of- 
fered that beet and sorghum raising forsugar-making may come to the 
aid of the sugar-cane and supply all our wants. Hence I am willing 
to try a-bounty for the benefit of sugar raised in this country. In this 
matter my own State, Iowa, and this is also true of Kansas, has taken 
action, and but a few days ago enacted a Jaw giving a bounty to her 
people to encourage the production of sugar. Here let me invite at- 
tention to the views of Alexander Hamilton on the subject of bounties. 
The views of so high an authority will be of interest. 

From the report of Hon. Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to Congress, made December 5, 1791, on the state of manufactur- 
ing in the United States, the following is taken: 


PECUNIARY BOUNTIES, 


This has been found one of the most efficacious means of encouraging manu- 
factures, and is,in some views, the best. Though it has not yet been practiced 
upon by the Government ofthe United States (unless the allowance on the ex- 


riation of dried and pickled fish and salted meat could be considered as a 
unty), and though it is less favored by public opinion than some other modes, 
advantages are these: 


lt is aspecies of encouragement more itive and direct than any other, and 

for that very reason has a more immediate tendency to stimulate and uphold 

new bya paren increasing the chances of profit and diminishing the risks of loss 
e attempts, 

2. It avoids the inconvenience of a temporary augmentation of price, which 
is incident to some other modes, or it ee, it to a less degree, either by 
making no addition to the charges on the rival foreign article, as in the case of 
Eo saates, orby makinga smaller addition. The first happens when the 

d for the bounty is derived from a different object (which may or may not 
increase the price of some other article, according to the nature of that object), 
the second, when the fund is derived from the same or a similar object of for- 
eign manufacture, One per cent. duty on the rhe 7 article converted into a 
bounty on the domestic will have an equal effect with a duty of 2 per cent, ex- 
clusive of such bounty, and the price of the foreign commodity is liable to be 
raised, in the one case, in the proportion of 1 per cent., in the other in that of 2 
percent. Indeed the bounty, when drawn from another source, is calculated 
to promote a reduction of price, because, without laying any new charge on 
the foreign article, it serves to introduce a competition with it and to increase 
the total quantity of the article in the market. 

8. Bounties have not, like high pea iter a tendency to produce scarce- 
ity. An increase in price is not always the immediate, though where the prog- 
ress of a domestic manutacture does not counteract a rise it is commonly the 
ultimate, effect of an additional duty. In the interval between the laying ofthe 
duty and the Lhe. sepener 3 increase of price, it may discourage importation by 
interfering with the profits to be expected from the sale of the article, 

4. Bounties are, sometimes, not only the best but the only proper expedient 
for uniting the encouragement of a new object of agriculture with that ofanew 
object of manufacture. Itis the interest of the farmer to have the production 
of the new material promoted by counteracting the interference of the foreign 
material of the same kind, Itis the interest of the manufacturer to have the 
material abundant and cheap. If, prior tothe domestic production of the mate- 
rial in sufficient quantity to supply the manufacturer on good terms, a duty isto 
be laid upon the importation of it from abroad with a view to promote the raising 
of it at home, the interest both of the farmer and manufacturer will be dissey~ 
ered. ont seit ap hw the requisite supply or raising the price of the article 
beyond what can be afforded to be given for it by the conductor ofan infant man- 
ufacture, it is abandoned or fails, and there being no domestic manufactories to 
create a demand for the new material which is raised by the farmer it is in vain 
that the competition of the like foreign article may have been destroyed, 

it can not escape notice that a duty upon the importation of an article can not 
otherwise aid the domestic production of it than by giving the latter greater 
adyantages of the home market, It can have no influence upon the advanta- 
geous sale of the article produced in foreign markets—no tendency, therefore, to 
promote its exportation. 

The true way to conciliate these two interests is to lay a duty on foreign manu- 
factures of the material, the growth of which is desi tobe encouraged, and to 
apply the produce of that duty by why of bounty either upon the production of 
the material itself or upon its manufacture at home, @ upon both. In this dis- 
position of things the manufacturer commences his enterprise under every ad- 
vantage which is attainable, as to quantity or price of the raw material, and 
the farmer, if the bounty be immediately to him, is enabled by it to enter into 
a successful competition with foreign material. If the bounty be to the manu- 
facturer, or so much of the domestic material as he consumes, the operation is 
nearly the same ; he has a motiveof intereat to prefer the domestic commodity, 
if of equal quality, even at a higherprice than the foreign, so long as the differ- 
ence of price is anything short of the bounty which is allowed upon the article. 

Except the simple and ordinary kinds of houschold manufacture, or those for 
which there are very commanding local advantages, pecuniary bounties are in 
most cases indispensable to the introduction of anew branch. A stimulus and 
a support, not less powerful and direct, is, generally speaking, essential to the 
overcoming of the obstacles which arise from the competitions of superior skill 
and maturity elsewhere, Bounties are especially essential in re; to articles 
upon which those foreigners who have been accustomed to supply a country 
are in the practice of granting them, 

The continuance of bounties on manufactures long established must almost 
always be of questionable policy, use a presumption would arise in every 
such case that there were natural and inherent impediments to success. Butin 
new undertakings they are justifiable, as they are oftentimes necessary. 

There is a degree of prejudice against bounties, from an appearance of giving 
away the public money without an immediate consideration, and from a suppo- 
sition that they serve to enrich particular classes at the expense of the commu- 


nity. 

But neither of these sources of dislike will beara serious examination. There 
is no Le re to which public money can be more beneficially applied than to 
the a ition of a new and useful branch of industry, no consideration more 
Valuable than a permanent addition to the general stock of productive labor. 

As to the second source of objection, it equally lies against other modes of 
encouragement which are admitted to be eligible. As often asa duty upon a 
foreign article makes an addition to its price, it causes an extra expense to the 
community for the benefit of the domestic manufacturer. A bounty does no 
more, but it is the interest of society in such case to submit to the temporary 
expense, which is more than compensated by an increase of industry and 
wealth by an augmentation of resources and independence, and by the circum- 
stance of eventual cheapness, which has been noticed in another place. 

It would deserve attention, however, in the employment of this species of en- 
couragement in the United States as a reason for moderating the degree of it in 


the instances in which it might be deemed eligible, that the 
this country from Europe imposes very heavy charges on all 
are brought from thence, amounting to from 15 to 30 per cent. on their value, 
according to their bulk. 

A question has been made concerning the constitutional right of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to apply this species of gah erred but there is 


t distance of 
e fabrics which 


certainly no good foundation for such a question. The National Legislature 
has express authority “to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare,” with 
no other qualifications than that. ‘All duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States; that no capitation or other direct tax 
shall be laid, unless in proportion to numbers ascertained by a census or enu- 
meration, taken on the principles prescribed in the Constitution;” and that “no 
tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State.” 

These three qualifications excepted, the power to raise money is plenary and 
indefinite, the objects to which it may be appropriated are no leas comprehen- 
sive than the payment of the public debts, and the providing for the common 
defense and general welfare. The terms “general welfare” were doubtless in- 
tended to signify more than was expressed or imported in those which preceded; 
otherwise numerous exigencies incident to the affairs of a nation would have 
been left withouta provision. The phrase is as comprehensive asany that could 
have been used, because it was not fit that the constitutional authority of the 
Union to appropriate its revenues should have been restricted within narrower 
limits than the “ general welfare, ” and because this necessarily embraces a vast 
variety of particulars which are susceptible neither of specification nor of defini- 


ion. 

It is, therefore, of necessity left to the discretion of the National Legislature to 
pronounce upon the objects which concern the general welfare, and for which, 
under that description, an appropriation of money is requisite and proper. And 
there seems to be no room for doubt that whatever concerns the general inter- 
ests of learning, of agriculture, of manufactures, and of commerce are within the 
sphere of the National Councils as far as regards an appina non of money, 

The only qualification ofthe generality of the phrase in question, which seems 
to be admissible, is this: that the object to which an appropriation of money 
is to be made be general and not local; its operation extending in fact or by pos- 
sibility throughout the Union, and not being confined to any particular spot. 

No objection ought to arise to this construction from a supposition t it 
would imply a power to do whatever else should appear to Con; conducive 
to the general welfare. A power to appropriate money with this latitude, 
which is granted too in bee ar terms, would not ca: 


ml ec stag to doany other 
thing not authorized in the Constitution either exp y or by fair implica- 
tion. $ ; 


We can pay out annually $6,C00,000 for bounties, protect the sugar- 
raiser for what he does accomplish, cut down our revenue $50,000,000, 
and save that amount to the consumers of the country. 

It is suggested by some wise people, and by very many good and 
noble people, that we should cut down the surplus by removing the 
tax from distilled spirits and fermented liquors. 

In reply to this I have only to say that these taxes were wisely laid 
at a time when the country absolutely needed the revenue from the 
same, and being laid on these articles, I am unwilling, for the present 
at least, to seek a remedy in that quarter. I can not convince myself 
that it is right to remove burdens from the wine-glass and leave them 
on the sugar-bowl. I would takethe burden from the table of the home 
before taking it from the counter of the saloon. 


TUE FARMERS, 


What interest has the farmer in tariff legislation? Out of our 60,- 
000,000 people fully 8,800,000 are engaged in agriculture, and over half 
of our population are depending upon its fruits. 

We have not less than 5,000,000 farms worth $11,000,000,000. Our 
farm products are worth $3,000,000,000, with $2,500,000,000 in live- 
stock. We have $600,000,000 in implements and machinery. Our 
fences and improvements amount to $150,000, 000. 

These are the men and this is the capital that feed the 60,000,000 of 

le. 
They are a hard-working, earnest, intelligent, frugal, and moral ele- 
ment in our busy country. There is no class of our people that must 
depend so much upon the fidelity of their representatives, for they have 
not the means, time, or facilities for sending agents and attorneys here 
to plead for their interests. Let us look to it well that no legislation 
passes this body that will strike at the interest of this great body of our 
ople. 
pe p THEY ARE NOW PROTECTED. 

Here are some of the leading products that are protected: Wheat, per 
bushel, 20 cents; corn, per bushel, 10 cents; oats, per bushel, 10 cents; 
corn-meal, per bushel, 10 cents; potatoes, per bushel, 15 cents; hay, per 
ton, $2; oat-meal, per pound, $ cent; rye flour, per pound, $ cent; but- 
ter, per pound, 4 cents; cheese, per pound, 4 cents; pork, per pound, 1 
cent; ham, per pound, 2 cents; tobacco, per pound, 40 to 75 cents; wool 
(according to grade), 24 to 35 cents; wheat flour, 20 per cent.; turnips, 
20 per cent.; cabbage, 20 per cent.; other vegetables, 20 per cent. ; live 
animals, 20 per cent., except those imported for breeding pu 
which are free; beef, per pound, 1 cent; meat, extract of, 20 per cent. ; 
potato-starch, 2 cents per pound; corn-starch, 2 cents per pound; rice- 
starch, 2} cents per pound; other starch, 2} cents per pound; honey, 
20 cents per pound; hops, 8 cents per pound; milk, preserved or com- 
pressed, 20 per cent.; pickles, 35 per cent. ; currants, 1 cent per pound; 
fruits, preserved, 20 per cent. 

I believe, sir, that if any change is to be made in respect to farm 
products, there should be an increase instead of a decrease in order that 
we may keep out Canadian and other competitors. Ifany one doubts 
this let him look at the following table prepared for me by the Bureau of 
Statistics. This will show what Canada is doing now in the matter of 
stealing the market from our American farmers: 


` 


5 


1888. 
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Statement showing the quantities and values of agricewliural products im- 
ported into the United States from the Dominion of Canada during each 
of the years ending June 30, 1880 and 1887. 


1887. 1880. 


Agricultural products, 


18, 468 
277,510 


789, 129 
149, 444 


Molasses .... 
Tobacco, leaf. 


Vegetables : 
Peas aud beans...... 
Potatoes ORERE ORA do,..... 
All other vegetables............. 


Total vegetables. ....,.....0006!seccesssesebsssee 


* Not stated separately. + Not stated. 


WM. F. SWITZLER, 
Chief of Bureau. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, March 7, 1883. 

Some sneeringly tell us that the farmer needs no protection, as his 
competitors are too far away to become successful rivals. The forego- 
ing table disproves this assumption. In 1880 Canada alone, after pay- 
ing the tariff duties, sent into the United States agricultural products 
amounting to nearly $14,000,000, and in 1887 it was increased to nearly 
$18,000,000, Take off the duty which holds them in check and the 

rices for products of the farm would soon be forced down, running the 
ba to our farmers up to tens of millions of dollars. 

And yet, in the face of these facts, the bill now under discussion 
puts the following agricultural products upon the free-list: 

All wools, linseed, garden-seed, rape and other oil seed, hempseed, bulbs, and 
AE soit San, dnten OSTAS (anton regener (real), DES heen eee: 

emp, beeswax, flax, manills, other vegetable substances, ` 5 : 

Instead, then, of extending a helping hand to this great industry, 
we find the Democracy turning their legislative guns against it, crip- 
pling where they should support, and tearing down where they should 

mild up. 
THE FARMER MORE INTERESTED THAN ANY OTHER CLASS, 

The farmer has a deeper interest in protection than any other class of 
our citizens, than any other industry in the country. The application of 
free trade, or of such a reduction of duties as will throw out of employ- 
ment the non-agriculturist, will be a blow at the farmer which he will 
feel most severely. 

And yet the farmer is the special object of the demagogue, of all men; 
of all industries this is the one where the enemy of American prosper- 
ity most earnestly attempts to deceive and to seek political power at 
the expense of the farmer’s happiness and the general thrift and pros- 
perity of the country at large. 


There is not a misfortune that overtakes the farmer but is quickly 
pointed out by free-traders as the result of protection. 

If prices are low for grain or stock, it comes from ‘‘the villainous 
tariff.’? If the soil becomes exhausted so that 40 bushels an acre of 
wheat is followed by only 10 bushels, protection is the cause. If the 
wheat-producing belt moves from Iowa and Southern Minnesota far 
northward, it comes from ‘‘the war tariff.’’ If a young fellow buys 
160 acres and mortgages it to build fencesand stock it, and with grow- 
ing family and growing necessities he finds the mortgage slow in lift- 
ing, the free-trader hisses into his ear, ‘‘ It comes from the damnable 
tariff of the Republicans,” 

If the wage-earner, the man who works by the day or month, puts his 
little savings into bank, and the farmer borrows money to put into land, 
fences, houses, farms, reapers, mowers, cattle, hogs, sheep, ete., he thus 
having valuable assets while the day laborer has his little saving and 
his muscles, the farmer is reminded that the tariff is ‘‘robbing’’ him, 
while the laborer in the city has money in bank. 

It is boldly claimed for political purposes that 

THE FARMS ALE ALL MORTGAGED, 

that agriculture is groaning under debts springing from the tariff 
laws. Tables of mortgages are ground ont daily by Democratic news- 
papers, printed and reprinted as coming from some “‘ official source.’? 
They run their tables up into the billions. When men want to de- 
ceive in this way it is easily done; the addition of a little cipher atthe 
right of $3,000,000 of mortgages on the Northwestern farms makes it 
thirty million, and one more cipher and it is three hundred millions, 
still another and ‘‘ Presto! change!’’ the farmers of the Northwestare 
groaning under a load of three billions of mortgages. ‘This is the mod- 
ern Democratic method of demonstrating the evil results of protection. 
I have followed this ‘‘ farm-mortgage’’ statement with some care, and 
I say that no figures have been given to the country by a single Dem- 
ocratic paper or speaker that can be proved to be accurate or anywhere 
near it. They are cut out of whole cloth for the sole purpose of de- 
ceiving. 

I saw one of these farm-mortgage tables in the Washington Sentinel of 
March 3 last. Here is an extract from this paper, and it is going the 
rounds freely, and has even been put into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
in a speech against public buildings: 

Investigation started by the Agricultural Department and pursued by other 
inquiries have brought to light the mo: held by Eastern States on the 
farms of the West. The South is not touc: in this particular report. These 


are the figures of farm mo as gathered by the most careful examination 
of records and other sources of information: 


Ohio... „. $701,000, 000 | Towa . $351, 000, 000 
Indian: «- 898,000,000 | Nebras . ~ 140,000, 000 
Hlinois... . 620,000,000 | Kansas.. 200, 000 
Wisconsin.. . 250,000,000 | Missouri. es 237, 000, 000 
Michigan... 350,000, 000 — 

Minnesota... 175, 000, 000 Total... iW eenenvansseeces 3, 422, 600, 000 


Observe the devilish cunning of this free-tradeitem. Itcomes from 
an “investigation started by the Agricultural Dspartment.’? That’s 
asettler, is it not? Again it says, ‘‘These are figures of farm mort- 
gages as gathered by the most careful examination of records and other 
sources of information.’? This isa clincher! The intent of the ‘“‘re- 
former’’ who got that up (and no one can tell where it started or who 
started it) was to convey the idea that the ‘‘ Department of Agricult- 
ure” is the real source. And notice again, ‘‘a most careful exami- 
nation of records’? was made. What records? By whom made? 
When made? Will some of these gentlemen get up in this place here 
now and tell the listening and eager world who did this job? I will 
yield now for any gentleman to answer these questions. When and 
where and what records were examined? It was a ‘‘careful examina- 
tion,” says the modern Ananias. Please tell us who the ‘careful,’ 
industrious, and benevolent chap is or was that did all this to let the 
farmers of my State know that they are going to rnin through mortgages 
put onto them by such rascally robbing protection teachers as Wash- 
aaan, Hamilton, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, and Horace 

reeley. 

Well, sir, I sent the Washington Sentinel referred to—and it is only 
dealing out the same as the other reform sheets are doing—lI say I sent 
that paper to the head of the Agricultural Department so constantly 
referred to, with this letter: 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, D. 0., March 4, 1888, 

DEAR Mr. COLMAN: I inclose herewith the Washington Sentinel of March 3, 
and invite your attention to the leading article on the first 6, and to that part 
of it which makes it appear that the statement of mortgages therein given isthe 
result of ‘investigation started by the Agricultural Department.” 

I will thank you to return this paper with information as to the reliability of 
the statement just quoted. Have any such figures been promulgated by your 
Department? If so, will you kindly tell me the source from which you received 
them, and oblige, 

Very respectfully, yours, 


Hon. N. J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner Agriculture, City. 


D..B. HENDERSON, 


Several days went by after I wrote said letter, and failing to get a 
response, I wrotea second one, and finally the paper was duly returned 
with my letter of March 4, and an explanation for the delay,\and a 
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perfectly satisfactory answer to meas to theauthenticity of this $3,422,- 
- 000,000 mortgage table. Hereis the answer of the honorable Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture: 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
CHIEF CLERK'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1888. 


DEAR Sie: The inclosed letter and paper, I regret to say, got mislaid by being 
accidentally placed in the wrong apartment, and has but just come to light. 
Ei second letter with reference to it, however, was answered on the 37th 

timo. 

The figures given in the paper as the amount of farm mortgages were not 
obtained by this Department, nor does it know from whence they were obtained. 

Very truly, yours, 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
/ Commissioner, 

Hon, D. B. HENDERSON, 

House of Representatives, 


That letter, sir, disposes of the main free-trade argument of this cam- 
paign. The great $3,000,000,000 mortgage table that has been driving 
the farmer out of house and home is left without a legal parent; it is 
an unhappy bastard which does not know its father and can not prove 
that it ever had a mother. 

But, Mr, Chairman, I do not deny that there are many farms under 
mortgage, and very many homes, including some of our own which 
are not situated on farms, that are also under mortgage. Farmers are, 
like the rest of us, pushing forward on their credit to try and get fur- 
ther ahead and better their financial condition. Many are successful 
in their efforts. Some are unsuccessful. The situation is well stated 
by the Commissioner of Agriculture in his last annual report. He says 
under the head of 

DEBTS OF FARMERS. 


There are now about five million owners of farms. A million of new farms 
have been acquired since 1880. Many of the four million then in cultivation 
have since changed hands. Hundredsofthonsands of these are owned by young 
men and others who have never before tilled lands of their own and who com- 
menced husbandry with small means, little more than health, energy, and de- 
termination to succeed. Necessarily indebtedness has been incu in many 
of these cases in purchasing old farms, in stocking old farms already paid for, 
or in fencing and building upon lands obtained from the Government under the 
homestead act. To such as commenced judiciously, with a full knowledge of 
the responsibilities involved, and with will and industry commensurate with 
the burden assumed, a mortgage may prove a blessin It represents capital, 
without which the business of farming can not be undertaken or its products 
and profits be secured. It enables a poor but capable and industrious youn; 
man to secure a home and a profitable business, paying for it in easy install- 
ments; but it becomes a withering curse when it makes production dear and 
difficult, consumes a crop before it is made, and renders indebtedness hopeless. 

Now, sir, I will give you something more that does come from‘! the 
Department of Agriculture,” but it was not given by the figure-maker 
that got up the bogus farm-mortgage table. Here is an extract from 
the last report of the Commissioner: 

It is a matter of congratulation that the burden of debt is decreasing, and is, 
in fact, relatively less than it was ten years ago. 

And again he says: 

Itis gratifying to know that the burden is decreasing. The element of time 
in eliminating debts of pioneer settlement and improvement is obvious, for a 
large portion of American farmers have scttled with little capital, and have 
erected houses and barns, built fences, dug ditches, felled forests, or broken 
prairies by the labor of their own hands, The capital in agriculture is of recent 
onon much the largest portion from the labor of a single generation of 

kers. 
“The inducement to improve and stock a farm on the basis of free land is sufti- 
cient to warrant incurring indebtedness on the security of youth, and will, and 
muscle; and the gradual reduction of the debt, while the property is increasing 
in value, is a security of ultimate removal of the burden, 

Mr. Chairman, I have more interest in the happiness and prosperity 
of the farmers of my State, and especially of my district, than has any 
free-trader living out of Iowa. My business interests and my political 
interests are linked to the welfare of the farmers of Iowa. If I believed 
that protection was injuring them I would oppose it if every man in 
this House were against me. 

In addition to that I spent the early years of my life ona farm. 
From the time that I was six years old until I entered my twenty-sec- 
ond year I toiled early and late on a farm. That was from 1846 to 
1861—a period within which Democracy and its leading doctrine, free 
trade, gave the world the strongest test of the unwisdom of both. 

I remember how the farmer had to toil like a galley-slave during 
that period. I remember the good crops, but the starvation prices, of 
that period. I recall the poor and dear clothing of that period. Ire- 
member the oppressive ‘‘store bills’’ of that period. I remember the 
bad money, bad politics, bad teachings, bad laws, bad tariff, bad mort- 
gages, and bad everything of that period of Democratic supremacy. 

You could tell the difference between an audience made up of farmers 
and their wives and children on the Fourth of July in those ‘‘ dear” 
old Democratic days and an audience of “‘ city folks,” as we used to 
call them. You can not detect that difference to-day. 

The ‘Jog cabin” has disappeared. Comfortable homes, a good car- 
peted room, a spring wagon, a barn, a buggy or carriage for the trip to 
church or the town, a country paper, and often a good daily, books, 
plenty to eat and wear; these are the fruits of protection that the 
farmer enjoys to-day. This is the rule in the great Northwest, and 
pinching poverty is the exception. 

‘ THE FARMER’S MARKET, 

That market is best for the farmer which will enable him to get the 

most possible for his products after deducting the transportation 


for getting his produce to the market. Clearly, then, the nearer the 
market is to him the better, because it costs less to reach it. 

The free-trader urges the foreign market as the farmer’s heaven; the 
protectionist the near and home market as the better one for the 
farmer, for several reasons: 

First. It is near by and costs less for transportation, both in sending 
what he sells and in receiving what he buys. 

Second. Because it is a steadier, more reliable market. Our own 
people are here and depend on our own farmers for their food. 

Third. Because our farmers buy what they use from the non-farmer 
class and the latter buys his food from the farmer. 

It is “help me and I will help you, and we are always here to help 
each other, and no go-between or outside raiders shall rob the other 
i ao regnar and reliable patronage which insures the happiness of 

oth. - 

Why are the farming lands of Iowa becoming so valuable? Why are 
the lands that were worth $1.25 and $2.50 an acre in 1850 now worth 
$25 and $50 per acre and, in the vicinity of cities, from $100 to $250 * 
peracre? It is because consumers who are not farmers are settling near 
to our farms. 

I represent one of the most prosperous farming districts in the West. 
Why is it so? 

It is because it has in it 102 cities and towns, with 592 manufacturing 
establishments of different kinds, employing 7,190 workmen, and sup- 
porting 28,760 people who are constant consumers of the produce of my 

rmers. 

There are in my district foundries, plow manufactories, sash and door 
factories, oil mills, paint mills, wagon factories, carriage factories, oat- 
meal mills, flouring mills, creameries, railroad machine-shops, boot and 
shoe factories, clothing factories, pump factories, paper mills, pork- 
packing establishments, canning companies, barb-wire factories, pottery 
works, sorghum mills, woolen mills, windmills and tanks, cabinet- 
makers, spring-bed and mattress makers, harness, saddles, ete., coffin 
manufacturers, street-car makers, churn factories, builders of steam- 
boats and steel hulls. 

We ship wagons and carriages East and West, sending car-loads into 
California, Texas, and even into Mexico. Wesend omnibuses madein 
the city of Waterloo to the large cities of the East, and we ride in street- 
cars made by our own people. When we visit our Northern lakes we 
ride in floating palaces made by the cunning hands of our workmen. 
Nothing pleases our farmers more than to see manufacturing establish- 
ments going up in the cities or towns near by. Why? Because they 
bring more consumers near to them. 

Every smoke-stack that marks the presence of a manufacturing house 
is a guaranty to the farmer that his market is getting surer and better. 

Let the great manufacturing princes of the Old World come here, as 
the free-trade Democracy invite, and supply the American market, 
thus throwing out of employment American cash and American work- 
men, and what must be the result? Our home market will be gone, 
and those unemployed will be driven into agriculture, increasing the 
competition which the farmer does not want and which must cut down 
his present profits. 

My people are notinterested in having more farmers. They want more 
manufacturing establishments. They have food for you of the East 
and for you of the West who are not food raisers, and the farmer’s real 
interest lies in your people being able to buy their food and to have 
money enough to pay good prices for it. 

If we can keep the non-agriculturists at work they can take all our 
food. In 1887 the farm products amounted to over $5,000,000,000, 
while only $500,000,000 was exported to other lands—only about 10 
per cent. of all produced. Ninety dollars of each $100 is eaten by our 
own people. » With these facts before us why spend time dreaming of 
the far-away and unreliable markets in other countries ? 

It is a pleasure to know that the steadily declining cost of transpor- 
tation is bringing our American producers and consumers more closely 
together, as will be demonstrated by the following table of transporta- 
tion rates, whereby it will be seen that the cost of transporting a bushel 
of wheat from Chicago to the New York market has fallen from 42.60 
cents in 1868 to 16.33 centsin 1887. The competition between transpor- 
tation lines, the vigilance of Federal and State Legislatures, watched 
and stimulated by a thinking people, added to the growth of business, 
are rapidly removing the farmer’s greatest trouble—expensive trans- 
portation for freights. 

The following table gives the average freight charges per bushel for 
the transportation of wheat from Chicago to New York from 1868 to 
1887. This table has been compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department: 


Average rates of transportation in the United States from 1868 to 1887. 


| 
By lake B 
y lake | By all 
Calendar years. ind) |andrail.| rail, 

Cents. Cents. Cents. 
24.54 29.00 42.60 
23.12 25.00 35.10 
17.10 22,00 33.30 


1888. 
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Average rates of transportation, ete.—Continued. 


By Jake | By Jake | By all 
an z mall, 


Calendar years. 


canal. | #24 rail. 

Cents. Cents. Cents. 
20. 24 25.00 31.00 
24.50 28.00 33.50 
19.19 26. 90 33.20 
14.10 16.90 28.70 
11.43 14,60 24.10 

9.58 11,80 16.50 
11.24 15, 80 20.30 
9.15 11. 40 17.70 
11.60 13.30 17.30 
12.27 15.70 19.70 
8.19 10.40 14.40 
7.89 10.90 14. 60 
8.40 11.50 16.50 
6.31 9.95 13.125 
5.87 9.02 14.00 
8.71 12.00 16.50 
8.21 12.00 16. 33 


FLAX AND LINSEED OIL. _ 


Here are two things in which the farmers of the Northwest are vitally 
interested. 

We have now 81 linseed-oil mills ät work. ‘They are located as fol- 
lows: 


21 


In these plants is invested over $5,000,000. They are capable of 
consuming the entire flax crop of this country—a crop thatis annually 
growing larger. 

The flaxseed last year aggregated about 12,000,000 bushels. In 1886 
it was about 11,000,000 bushels, It is worth about $1 a bushel, so that 
the value of the crop last year to the farmers of the country was about 
$12,000,000. This industry meets sharp competition from Russia and 
British India, where it can be cheaply raised on account of the low prices 

id to labor in those countries, 

The Mills bill substantially leaves this industry unprotected. With- 
draw the present protection and you will, first, destroy an annual crop 
aggregating $12,000,000; second, destroy $5,000,000 invested in oil 
mills; third, cut us off from the use of the linseed-oil meal now ex- 
tensively used by farmers and graziers for feeding their stock; fourth, 
and, finally, many men now employed in this industry will be thrown 
out of employment. 

The development of this industry in the West has reduced the prices 
of linseed oil and of flax products more than one-half, the direct result 
of our present protective duty on the same. 

A short time ago the general value of linseed oil at the mills was from 
80 cents to $1; the price now ranges from 36 cents to 55 cents. 

The duty has given a high price to the farmers for the flaxseed and 
a lower price to the consumer for the oil. 

Let the so-called ‘‘ tariff reformers ” have their way in this and the 
farmers of the Northwest will be robbed annually of $12,000,000, while 
Russia and British India would enjoy a monopoly of linseed culture 
and Great Britain would have a monopoly of the linseed-oil making of 
the world, all resulting in increased prices for linseed oil and the meal 
from the same. 

If all this is wisdom and statesmanship, protect the farmer and the 
laborer from both. 

WOOL. 

A few words, Mr. Chairman, on the subject of wool. 

Iowa is not a wool-growing State. In 1880 we had but 455,359 sheep 
in the State, being less than in 1870 by some 400,000 head. In passing, 
however, I note the fact that from the 855,359 which we had in 1870 
we produced but 2,967,043 pounds of wool, while in 1880 we produced 
from the 455,359 head an aggregate of 2,971,975 pounds, showing an 
increased production in spite of a decrease in numbers. 

We are not, as a State, specially interested in protecting this indus- 
try, and yet our interests as a part of this country clearly are with the 
protection and encouragement of the farmer who is engaged in sheep- 
raising and wool-growing. I can not limit the application of protec- 
tion to the waters of the Mississippi and the Missouri, nor to the State 
lines of Minnesota and Missouri. My duty is to stand by the farmers 
of the United States. 

Farmer LA FOLLETTEİs raising woolin Wisconsin, just over the river 
from Farmer HENDERSON, who israising pork. Should the former in- 
sist upon taking the duties off the swine products and the latter insist on 
taking the duties off the sheep products? No,sir. Our unit of thought 
is the United States; protection is right forall our industries that have 
capacity to meet our wants, and I will stand by the wool-growers of 


Ohio, Wisconsin, Texas, and otherStates on the same high and yet selfish 
principle that I ask them to stand by the farmers of Iowa. This is not 
an industry to be deserted. 

In the last twelve years the total number of sheep has increased 10,-. 
975,914, or 32 per cent., in spite of the backset given a few years ago 
by reducing the tariff duty, and which was followed by evidence of the 
danger of such a course. We have now over 44,759,314 sheep in the 
United States. According to the statistician of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, we produced wool in this country as follows: 


We have not the values for 1865, but the other years are as follows: 
Ki P 88, 100,000 
These values warn us that this industry is not in a condition for the 
free-trade knife. ; 
The yalues of the wool manufactures should be noted: 


An examination of the totals above given will confirm the indications of the 
rapid development and the increasing interest of the people in the production of 
wool and in its manufacture. 


When we consider in connection with the foregoing facts that we have 
invested in this business $159,091,869 as capital, employing at work 
an army of 161,557 people, paying out annually in wages $47,389, 087, 
and feeding with these wages over 647,228 people, I am not prepared to 
strike at the wool industry. 

Then, sir, let it not be forgotten that in addition to all of these na- 
tional advantages from this one industry we find the cost of woolen 
goods gradually falling, so that we can buy our woolen clothing for less 
than we paid in 1861, before we gave wool real protection, and I for 
one can see my plain duty—a duty that I will find pleasure in perform- 
ing—when I stand by the sheep-raising, wool-producing farmers of the 
United States. 

I have taken pains to ascertain the sentiment of my own people on 
this subject, and I can say to the wool-growers of Ohio, ifornia, 
Texas, and other States, no matter who may desert you the farmers of 
Towa will not. 

I read an extract from a letter from Hon J. M. Brayton, of Delhi, 
Delaware County, Iowa, who devotes his time to farming. 

Under date of April 11, 1888, he says: . 

The sentiment here is to keep the tariff on wool. Few here keep sheep, but 
they like the tariff for the good of the farmer's cause. It aids agriculture to 
benefit any branch of it. 

IS THE DUTY ADDED TO THE COST? 

This is the point that is pressed by the free-traders more than any 
other. One J. S. Moore has been writing letters specially on this sub- 
ject for Western consumption, and his letters have been published, I 
think, inevery Democratic and free-trade paper in the West. He makes 
a long list of the articles under a startling heading something like this: 
“ What the farmers pay under protection.” Some papers change the 
heading and it reads, ‘‘ Republican robberies of the farmer.” This 
man Moore picks out all the items that are on the dutiable list, and in 
which farmers are in any way interested, places the rate of duty oppo- 
site, and the amount of duty is claimed to be the amount that is levied 
upon the farmer and that he must pay in addition to the original value 
of the article. It is the old free-trade claim, a thousand times com- 
pletely refuted, that the duty is always added to the cost of the article 
to theconsumer. It makes no difference what the article is selling for; 
it may be selling for less than the rate of duty, even, or within a trifle 
of that rate, the charge is made just as vigorously. 

Take it in cases where, under the fostering care of a tariff duty we 
have developed an industry until we not only supply our own wants, 
but supply other countries, and, by sharp home competition, we have 
brought down the prices (as in the ordinary dishes used by our people) 
far below what the prices were before the duty was imposed. Still, 
Mr. Moore and all his clan keep right on telling the farmers that the 
tariff duty is added to the price of such articles. 

Now, the very students in my State know better than this, and I 
can assure Mr. Moore and all other agents of the Cobden Club that the 
farmers of this country have intelligence and read and think for them- 
selves, and are quite capable of understanding these false and foolish 
statements. I said that the students of my State know better than 
this. Ina paper called The Citizen, published in my district, at Iowa 
Falls, in the issue of February 4, 1888, appears an article by “‘Stu- 
dent,” in which communication this question is considered and its ab- 
surdities demonstrated. Then he takes Mr. Moore and his class on 
their own ground, as follows: 


Now our free-trade or low-tariff friends insist that the tariff is a tax, and is so 
much added to the price of the article bought. Assuming this proposition to 
be true, let us look at it from the standpoint of the farmer’sinterest. Of course 
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if the duty is so much added to the price, then the farmer receives for his prod- 
uct just that amount more than he would receive if he were not protected by 
a tariff against the imported article. 


Then “Student” takes up the duties on farm products and illus- 
~ trates his position as was done the other day in this House by Judge 
Perkins, of Kansas, whose table of computations I adopt in the place 
of ‘*Student’s,”’ as it is much more complete. 
Here it is: 
Table showing the amount of the leading farm products of the United States 
and the profit resulting to farmers from the application of this rule, which 
‘must apply to farm products as well as to manufactured articles, 


Gain at 10 cents per bushel duty.. 
Potatoes produced ..............-+-++ 
Gain at 15 cents per bushel duty.. 


BARSESAS 828883333585 


# 
= 


FEABASESNSBRS ANBEBBESSE AS 
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2 


AE 33,477, 960 

\igshpebedoqbonbteni<anéebsdesssneoostoneue penbueceecuswenprestans pounds... 240,681,751 

Gain at 10 per cent,—per pound 2} to 12 cents—duty............. $24,068,175 
Pickles, etc. value... $2. 407, 342 
Gain at 35 per cent. ad valorem GUty.......csesereerensecerterecen aot 3842, 569 


Beans and pens... oo... oe... cetsseseceeene en 
Gain at 10 per cent. ad valorem duty... 


RECAPITULATION OF SUPPOSED PROFITS. 


Total.. aesae, 1, 293, 954, 994 

It will be seen that if Mr. J. S. Moore is correct in his reasoning the 
farmers may be happy, for the application of this absurd doctrine as 
stated by Mr. Moore would give the farmers of this country annually 
the sum of $1,203,954,994 more than they would receive but for the 
tariff duties on the articles produced by them. 

+ Perhaps allowance should be made for Moore, as he probably wrote 
his article above referred to just after one of the ‘‘costly dinners ™ re- 
ferred to in this item: 

J.S. Moore, the “ Parsee Merchant,” or rather, we may say, the agent of the 
free-trade foreign importers of New York, appears to be well cared for by his 
pene gow’ hl if one mney 1n05s by the costly dinners, with unlimited champagne 
an 


other Juxuries, with which heentertains the free-trade members of the 
Ways and Means Committee in Washington.— Boston Commercial Bulletin, 


I will conclude this branch of the discussion on my part by quoting 
the language of Hon. Thomas H. Dudley in a speech delivered by him 
at a meeting of the Farmers’ Congress held at Chicago November 11 
last. Mr. Dudley formerly represented this Government as our consul 
at Liverpool, England. He isa man of learning and of high standing, 
whoze facts are taken from the best official sources. 

Here is what he said in reply to the question: 

DOES PROTECTION INCREASE THE PRICE OF PROTECTED GOODS? 


tected goods, and that the perpin have to pay the difference between the 
price the goods would bè if not protected and the high price they bring when 


they argue that the amount of protectii laced upon a commodi P ieee ine 
aa gsn This tea The = protec- 


instance, as soon as the ind has been established, in and y 
= = zey come in and reduced the 


price 

Let us look at theeffect of protection upon the prices of articles manufactured 
in this country. An examination will show that there is nota single manu- 
factured ty, so far as 1 know, that is not cheaper to-day in the United 
States under our protective system than it was in 1860 under free trade and be- 
fore the present protective tariff went into operation. Crockery-ware is 37 per 
cent, cheaper than it was in 1850; cotton are at least 25 per cent. less; and 
woolen including dress goods and carpets, from 20 to 25 per cent. less, 
Silk „taking them on an average, are from 35 to 40 per cent. cheaper than 
they were in 1560, and so sre all other kinds of textile goods. Iron and steel 
podus; including machinery, edge tools, hardware, farming implements, tools, 
Par old goods, furniture, ete., are also much cheaper than they were 


Our present protective system commenced in 1861, The manufacture of steel 
rails in this country began in 1867. England was charging us at that time for 
steel rails over $150 ton, and the duty imposed by us was 45 per cent, ad va- 
lorem. In 1571 the Say was changed from 45 per cent, ad valorem toa specific 
duty head ae ton, in 1872 steel rails were selling for $112 per ton. In 1874, 
two yearsafter this, steel rails were selling for $94.25 perton; in 1876,two years 
later, they were selling for $59.25 per ton, and in 1885, nine years later, they sold 
as low as $27 per ton. 

Previous to 1850 the duty on earthenware was 24 percent. The pottery indus- 
try in this county at time was substantially unknown, and England sup- 
plied us with nearly all the pottery we used, England had at that time nocom- 
petition. and fixed her own prices, and the peple of this country had to pay 
them. The protective tariff raised the duty to 49 per cent., and it has since been 
still further increased to 55 per cent. Under these duties this industry sprung 
into existence, and it has grown to such an extent that now our home manufact- 
urers are making two-thirds of all the crockery used in the country. Our 
home competition has forced down the price in England as well as in this coun- 
try, and now you can buy as much crockery here for as you could in 1550 
for $4, and many descriptions are actually cheaper and are selling here for a less 
price than they are sold for in England. 

While residing in eich fe I ordered a watch from one of the makers in that 
city, for which he ch: me 40 guineas, or $200 in our money. After I came 
home I bought the watch I now carry in this country, for which I paid $100. It 
is a far better watch than the one I bought in Liverpool, and more satisfactory 
in every way. The duty at that time was, and now is, 25 per cent. on 
niss ze shall hereafter see, we sre now exporting our watches and clocks to 

glan 

Ey our present protective tariff on the lowest grades of unbleached cotton 
cloths there is a duty of 2} cents per square yard; on bl , 3} cents; andon 
colored prints, 4} cents, with a corresponding higher rate on the higher grades 
of cotton goods. Will anyone assert that these duties have increased the price 
or in any way added one cent to the cost of cotton goods in the United States ? 

The manufacturers of this class of goods in this country are selling some de- 
scriptions of their goods at prices as low as the duty wh: is imposed by the 
law upon them, and, as we shall hereafter see, we are exporting our cotton 
goods to England and selling them in the markets there in open competition 
with the English manufacturers. In none of these cases has the duty increased 
the price; on the contrary, it has not only lowered the price, but it has forced 
the English manufacturer to reduce his price as well, a step he would never 
have taken so long as he had the monopoly of our market and could fix his own 
price for his commodities. 

THE LABORER, 


The laborer, like the farmer, is deeply interested in maintaining a 
sound protective-tariff system, and, above all, that it shall be stable, so 
that he may not suffer from fluctuating, uncertain, and falling prices 
for his labor. 

‘The threatening attitude of the Democratic party towards the now 
well-recognized American policy of protection has, in my opinion, cost 
the laborers of this country untold millions of dollars, 

I warm-the laboring men against any party, any President, and any 
lawmaker whose influence and acts will quicken the manufacturing 
and industrial bee-hives of Great Britain andcontinental Europe, while 
in a corresponding degree it checks, hinders, and retards the capital 
and the manufacturing engines of your own country. It must be re- 
membered that every dollar that is sent from this country to the la- 
borers of Europe must come from the pockets of ourown workingmen. 

Some farnish figures to prove to laboring men, and including those 
who come from the old countries, that their condition is better here 
than it is abroad. I will not insult the intelligence of any laboring 
man by offering such proof, though plenty of it is at hand. 

Every man, woman, and child born abroad and now here knowsabso- 
lately that their conditions are better here in every way, and they also 
know that their conditions have improved vastly since 1862, when the 
protective policy was really and honestly and fearlessly inaugurated 
and enforced in this country. 

I do not claim that protection creates all of the happier conditions 
here found, but so far as human happiness can be promoted by calling 
outall the inventive, working, creating, and pushing powers of a people, 
there protection has been active, potential, and unceasing in giving 
these results to the laboring men of this Union. 

Here is an unwilling witness as to the poor man’s chances in this 
country. I quote from Mr. Matthew Arnold, who, after makinga close 
study of this country, went back to England to scold us wherever he 
could fnd the smallest pretext. In his paper in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury he says: 

For that immense class of people, the great bulk of the community, the class of 

le whose income is less than three or four hundred a year, things in Amer- 
ton ace favorable. It is easier for them there than in the Old World to rise and 
to make their fortune; but I am not now speaking of that. Even without mak- 
ing tòeir fortune, even with their income below three or four hundred a year, 
things are favorable to them in America; society seems organizedthere for their 


benciit. To baga with, the bumbler kind of work is better paid in America 
than with us; the higher kind, worse. The official, for instance, gets less ; his 
oftice-keeper gets more, 


‘The public ways are abominably cut up by rails and blocked by horse-cars ; 
but the inconvenience ts for those who use private carriages and cabs; the con- 
venience is for the bulk of the community, who but for the horse-cars would 
have to walk. Theordinary railway-cars are not delightful, butthey are cheap, 
but they are better furnished, and in winter are warmer third-class car- 
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riagesin England. Luxuries are, as I have said, very dear, above all European 
luxuries; but a workin n’s clothing is nearly as cheap as in England, and 
plain food is,on the whole, cheaper. Even luxuries of acertain kind are within 
a laboring man's easy reach. _ 

Whatever Mr. Arnold has said unjustly of this country I will not 
stop by his new-made grave to notice, but I will pause here to thank 
him for these words of solid truth in behalf of America and her treat- 
ment of her sons of toil. 

WAR TAXES. 

The enemies of American industries are trying in every way possible 
to prejudice the public mind against our tariff laws, and oneof the favorite 
methods is to speak of our whole fiscal system for raising money to run 
the Government as ** the old war-tax system.’ With the coolness that 
should shame an iceberg for lack of influence they denounce our pres- 
ent system of taxation as ‘‘ war tax,” and there are many honest peo- 
ple who are misled by this oft repeated cry. 

It isan absolutely false charge, and can only be supported by “brass,” 
ignorance, or falsehood—certainly not by truth. 

The ‘‘ war taxes’? touched almost every industry of the country, 
as of necessity they had to. But no sooner had the current war ex- 
penses ended than the Republican party commenced to cut down taxa- 
tion, and in every possible way to relieve the people. It lifted the 
burden from all the hundreds of things taxed by the internal-revenue 
laws until four things—spirits, beer, and tobacco, and national banks— 
alone remained taxed. It was cut right and left, reducing the revenue 
and the internal revenue, keeping wise pace with our changing conditions. 

But what it has done and what the Democratic party has done is so 
well told by the Republican members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in their minority report that I submit thatpart of it here as an 
unanswerable refutation of the stale cry of ‘‘ war taxes.” 

Here are the two records as given by the Republican minority. 


WHAT REDUCTIONS HAVE TAKEN PLACE, 


It is a striking fact that all of the reductions of taxation which have occurred 
since the conclusion of the war, with the exception of the trifling ones made by 
the acts of March 1, 1879,and of May 20, 1580, aggregating a little over $6,000,000, 
were cits gaat while the party now in the minority was in the majority and 
in control of legislation. x 

A brief summary of what has been done in this regard will be both suggestive 
and instructive, t 
By the act of July 14, 1870, the reduction of the revenue from customs duties 


was; 
Estimated reduction from dutiable list... eee 23, GOL, 7: 
DOCRY a pgsPaash :adipsasutvns pqv EE A R ANE EEA beat 26, 054, 748 


By the act of May 1, 1872, tea and coffee were placed upon the free- 
Tist. making a reduction of... $15, 893, 847 


A pre act of June 6,1872, tariff duties were fi „and the reduction 
y the— 


PORE is PIIRE TE IAS AES ESE EI TT shen iter sasvosčsvesadoasseses:" DO; MD, TOK 
Estimated deduction from the dutiable list, 11, 933, 191 


FINIOO a a a a A aA Tu u Er 15, 278, 915 
By the act of March 3, 1883, from tariff 


re neeeeee enesevecsene 


Total... 


The foregoing estimates were made when the several bills were 
Of internal taxes the following have been the reductions made by the party 
now in the minority since the conclusion of the war: 


By the acts of July 13, 1866, and March 2, 1867 
March 


By the acts of 31, 1868, and February 3, 1868. eee, 802, 578 
By the act of July 14, 1870.......se.sesseseeressosres ss s. 55,815,321 
By the act of December 21, 1871 . 14,436, 862 
By the act of June 6, 1872....... 15, 807, 618 
By the act of March 3, 1883.......06....sccecesscesresnaveses oe 40, 677, 682 

PIAS oa vaaras aides E A E ETE ARA and tpehe eae e Se eal 284, 421, 260 


This we present as the result of Republican legislation from July 13, 1896, 
down to and including March 3, 1883. 

The Republican party was in control of the House of resentatives from 
the first-named date to March 4, 1875. During that period it will be observed 
that taxation was reduced and revenue diminished in the aggregate sum of 
$284,421,260. On the 4th of March, 1875, the control of the House pees to the 
Democratic party and remained with it until the 4th day of March, 1831, a period 
of six years. During these years the internal revenue was reduced $6,368,935. 
On the 4th day of March, 1881, the Republican party was reinvested with con- 
trol of the House of Representatives, holding it for two years, during which 
time it reduced taxation and the revenues from customs sources in the esti- 
Pog gon $20,855,799, and upon internal revenue, $10,677,682, a grand total of 

Since the 4th day of March, 1883, the House of Representatives has been dom- 
inated by the present majority party, a period of five years, and no taxes have 
been reduced and no curtailment of the revenues has taken place, although 
warned of a threatened surplus notonly by the present Administration, but by 
the preceding one of President Arthur. It will be observed that from 1866 to 
1888, a period of twenty-two years, the control of the House of Representatives 
has been equally divided between the two political parties, each having eleven 
years. 


$362, 504, 569 
6, 368, 935 


Difference in favor of the present minority party in the House of 356,135, 634 

If it be claimed that for the most part during the Democratic control of th 
House the Senate was dominated by the Republican o: and therefore the 
alike shared by them, 


reduced 


Aten nena cenaneteeenereteneensneenecsenianwen eeNan een enon enecens iaeeecheneeeeeeenenennenes 


respousibility of failure toreduce the reyenues should 


we answer, that under the Constitution of the United States the House alone 
can originate bills to reduce taxation, the Senate having no jurisdiction of the 
subject until it is given to it by a bill which passes the House, and that during 
ali these years no sach bill has gone from the House to the Senate, and therefore 
the sole responsibility for failure rests with the present majority in the House 
of Representatives. 

If d er results from the failure of the President to use the surplus now in 
the Treasury, as the law authorizes him to use it, in payment of our existing 
debts, and if the majority in the House, which alone can originate a bill to re- 
duce the revenue, fails to send to the Senate a bill of that character, the respon- 
sibility will rest with them. The minority are powerless; they are neither in 
control of the House nor the committees; they are in no pari tary 
tion to report a bill or give direction to legislation which shall surely accom- 
plish results so much desired, 

They sought by amendments in the Committee on Ways and Means to make 
this bill reasonable, just,and practical; failing there, they will seek to amend 
and modify it in the Committee of the Whole House, and if their efforts there 
are unavailing, they will seek as a last resort an opportunity to offera substi- 
tute, which will assuredly diminish the revenues withoutany impairment of the 
American system of protection, 

It is therefore manifest that the responsibility for the present monetary con- 
dition which so alarms the country does not rest with the minority party in the 
House, but with the President and the majority in Somsen. They can not 
escape it. The President has for three years failed, while having4he power, to 
avoid the financial condition hé now complains of. The majority in the House 
for six years has signally failed to provide for a reduction of the revenue, They 
can not avoid responsibility for the evils which are now upon us, and while 
these are beyond their power to retrieve, they can, by courage and wisdom, 
and governed by business principles, provide inst like evils in the future. 
They must now act or make public confession of failure. 

The minority regard this bill not as a revenue-reduction measure, but as a 
direct attempt to fasten upon this country the British policy of free foreign trade. 
So viewing it, their sènse of obligation to the people, and especially the work- 
ing people, employed in manufacturing and agriculture in all sections of our 
common country, impels them to resist it with all their power. 

They will assist the majority in every effort to reduce the redundant income 
of the Government in a direct and practicable way, but every effort at fiscal 
legislation which will destroy or enfeeble our industries, re material devel- 
opment, or tend to reduce our labor to the standard of other countries will be met 
wS hone persistent and determined opposition of the minority represented in 

e House, 


WM. D. KELLEY. 
THOS. M. BROWNE. 
T. B. REED. 

WM. McKINLEY, Jr. 
J. 0. BURROWS. 

It must also be kept in mind that while the war expenses have ceased 
accumulating, the great burdens left us by the war are still here and 
will press upon us for many years yet to come—as, for instance, the 
pension list, now aggregating $80,000,000 annually, and likely to be 
increased for some years to come. 

And again, our annual interest account of $40,000,000, to which must 
be added due provision for paying the immense bonded debt of the 
nation whenitmatures. Here, then, isan annual charge of $120, 000,000, 
which must be met in addition to the regular current expenses of our 
great and growing country. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS, 

Mr. Chairman, I have touched upon as many features of this ques- 
tion as my limited time would permit. Iam aware that no law can 
be so framed as to work absolute justice to all, and legislation so com- 
prehensive and far reaching as our tariff laws can not be made so that 
all criticism can be avoided. The most perfect work of to-day may, 
through changing conditions, demand a change in the future. One 
thing, however, can not be denied, and that is that our tariff system 
since 1861 has worked grand results for all our people, and has com- 
manded the approving comments from the wisest statesmen of our own 
country and of foreign lands, 

The destruction of a fiseal policy so fruitful of happiness and general 
prosperity to our people should not be thought of now; and before any 
radical changes are attempted, it should be demonstrated that good 
and not evil results would follow. 

Let us apply our legislative powers with caution, with wisdom, and 
with an eye to the good of the whole country. 

Let partisanship disappear in patriotism. Where we must yield a 
little for a locality let it be because we aim for the general good, for- 
getting not that each Stateis a link in a great chain, and that he who 
depends upon the chain cannot afford to destroy the power of a single 
link. 

We can not turn a deaf ear to the thousands of lumbermen who ap- 
peal to us from Maine to California; we should not forget the weaver of 
Massachusetts, the spinner of Rhode Island, the cotton picker of South 
Carolina, the ranchman of Texas, the farmer of Iowa, the toiler in the 
shop, or the cowboy on the western plains. 

The great advantage that comes from our ‘‘ Union of States ’’ is to be 
found in perfect confidence and fairness towards each other, in perfect 
free trade between the States, and in our absolute ability to prevent any 
outside power from destroying the Republic by the use of arms or by 
peg i therich markets that belong toourown people. [Loud ap- 

lause. 
p During the delivery of the remarks of Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, 
when one hour had expired, the following proceedings took place: 

Mr. BURNES. Iask unanimous consent that the time of the gentle- 
man from Iowa may be sufficiently extended to enable him to complete 
his remarks. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Ithink ten minutes will be sufficient. 

Mr, BLAND. I do not object to this extension of time, as there has 
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already to-day been an extension of half an hour to another gentleman. 
I will merely say that, in view of the lateness of the hour, I do not 
propose to proceed with my remarks this evening, but will defer what 
I have to say. 

Mr. BAYNE. I want my friend from Iowa to have this extension; 
but I would like to have it understood that these extensions of time are 
not to be taken outof the hours set apart for the discussion of this sub- 


ject. 
: The CHAIRMAN. The time for general debate having been limited 
by the House—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. What was the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? f $ 

Mr. BAYNE. That these extensions of time shall not be taken out 
of the hours allotted to this debate, but shall be regarded as a courtesy 
extended to the individual members. 

Mr. BLAND. I understand that the time of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] was extended for half an hour. While I do 
not object to the extensions now asked, I do not care to follow at so 
late an hour this evening, and therefore have made the announcement 
that I do not propose to proceed with my remarks to-day. 

TheCHAIRMAN., Isthere objection to granting the extension asked ? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Dol understand the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
toclaim that these extensions should not be charged to the side to which 
they are granted? 2 

Mr. BAYNE. I think they should not be charged to the hours al- 
lotted for this debate. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Does the gentleman object to the extension ? 

Mr. BAYNE. I donot. I hope extensions will be given on both 
sides; but I do not want this time to be taken out of the hours allotted 
for general debate. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I donot want to be discourteous to the gentleman 
from Iowa, but hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will not place 
such restrictions upon the request as will make its granting impossi- 
hie. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Whatis the ruling of the Chair upon the point ? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Irise toa parliamentary inquiry. Is it not 
beyond the power of the Committee of the Whole to make any agree- 
ment which will change the order determined upon by the House? 
We can not extend the time beyond the seventeen days. 

Mr. BAYNE. Weare in Committee of the Whole, and the commit- 
tec can sit a little later if need be, in order to afford opportunity for 
these extensions. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ishall object to any extension of time if it in- 
volves an extension of the seventeen days allowed for general debate. 

A MEMBER. Nobody is asking that. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ithink these extensions ought to be charged against 
the side to which they are granted. That is certainly fair; I think no 
one should object to it. 

TheCHAIRMAN. TheChair desires to state that the time for gen- 
eral dubate on this bill has been limited to a certain number of days. 
When those days have been occupied the general debate will be closed. 
It is immaterial, so far as the aggregate time is concerned, who occu- 
pies the time. The Chair, however, will endeavor to divide the time 
equally between those opposing the bill and those favoring it, and when 
the time for general debate shall have expired that fact will be an- 
nounced by the Chair. The Chair desires further to state that to-day 
the committee will rise at half past 5 o’clock, and there will be no even- 
ing session. 

Mr. WEBER. Inview of the fact that the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] has notified the House that he does not wish to proceed 
this evening, I would like to know whether the hour of which the 
gentleman neglects to avail himself will be charged to that side of the 
House ? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will endeavor to accommodate both 
sides of the House, so far as the time is concerned. When the gentle- 
man from Iowa has concluded, the Chair will recognize any gentleman 
that desires to proceed this evening. The gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] wishes to be recognized, and is ready to pro- 
ceed, Is there objection to the request that the gentleman from Iowa 
pe: HENDERSON ] be permitted to conclude his remarks? The Chair 

ears none. 


They wired in and wired out, 

And left the looker-on in doubt, 

Whether the snakes which made the track 
Were going South or coming back. 


That is the record, Mr. Chairman, of the Democratic party on the 
tariff question. [Laughter.] Following the advice of the apostle, given, 
however, in a better cause, they have been literally ‘‘all things to all 
men.’’? But after more than a quarter of a century of shilly-shallying 
and double dealing, the mask has been thrown off, and through their 
President and Secretary of the Treasury the principle of protection has 
been denounced and practical free trade indorsed. The President talks 


glibly of the ‘‘ vicious, inequitable, and illogical ” features of the tariff 
laws, and the Secretary of the Treasury gravely advises that as many 
additional articles as possible be added to the free-list. The issues are 
drawn, and the contest between protection and so-called revenue re- 
form is inaugurated. 

The immediate occasion of this outburst of anti-American doctrine 
is the fact that, under the operation of existing laws, the obligations of 
the Government have been met, and a large surplus has accumulated 
in the Treasury. Somehow the Democratic party has always seemed 
to prefer a deficit to a surplus, at least they have usually managed, 
when in power, to empty the Treasury. When the Republican party 
assumed control of the Government in 1860 the problem of a deficit 
confronted Congress, and when the Democratic party regained power 
in 1884 they were confronted with an entirely different problem, that 
of managing a large surplus, It will be remembered that in 1880, on 
the very eve of agigantic rebellion, the Treasury was absolutely bank- 
rupt, the bonds of the Government selling at 85 and money being bor- 
rowed at 12} per cent. interest. 

This condition of bankruptcy was the natural and inevitable outcome 
of the Calhoun free-trade policy of the Southern States, and the general 
mismanagement of governmental affairs by the Democratic party. The 
Southern States then, as now, dominated the Democracy. They were 
and are now consumers, not producers, and they enacted laws which 
would allow them to go into the markets of the world and buy goods 
where they were cheapest, without paying the duties to the United 
States which the Constitution authorizes may be levied and collected, 
and regardless of the effect of such legislation upon the manufacturing 
and Jaboring interests of our own country. 

Tn 1837 a condition similar to that of 1860 existed, the Government 
being utterly unable to negotiate a loan of a few millions of dollars to 
meet its fequirements, which were so urgent that at times there was 
not money enough in the Treasury to pay the salary of the President. 
This condition of things continued until 1842, when a so-called high 
tariff law was passed. A change for the better immediately ensued, 
which became so manifest as to justify President Tyler, in December, 
1844, saying to the country: 


The credit of the Government has been thoroughly restored. Its coffers, 
which for a season were empty, have been replenished. A currency nearly 
uniform in its value has taken the place of one depreciated and almost worth- 
less. Commerce and manufactures, which had Aar enar in common with almost 
every otherinterest, have once more revived, and the whole country exhibits an 
aspect of prosperity and happiness. 


But notwithstanding this marvelous change for the better, the South- 
ern leaders in 1846 insisted upon the re of the tariff law of 1842. 
Almost immediately a decline was witnessed in our productive indus- 
tries, which, according to Henry Carey Baird, of Philadelphia, a dis- 
tinguished authority, is well illustrated by that of iron, the production 
of which fell from 800,000 tons in 1847 to 500,000 tons in 1852, while 
the total consumption of pig-iron, domestic and foreign, which was, in 
1847, 87.7 pounds per capita, declined, in 1852, to53.5-pounds. At the 
same time a fearful condition of financial distress overtook the nation, 
the rate of interest advancing so rapidly that individuals and houses of 
the highest credit were obliged to pay as high as 2 per cent. per month 
for the use of money. 

This condition of things, to a greater or less extent, continued until 
the accession of the Republicans to power in 1860, This party, by its 
wise financial legislation, raised money with which to prosecute a long 
and bloody war, and resumed specie payments long before any Demo- 
cratic statesman thought it possible to do‘so. It also wiped out the 
national debt at a rate which challenged the admiration of foreign 
financiers, and gave to the Democratic party, when it resumed power 
in 1884, an overflowing treasury, with bonds greatly above par, and 
the deht of the Government carrying a much lower rate of interest than 
was ever known in the history of the country. 

The fact is that with the exception of the years from 1824 to 1833, 
and from 1842 to 1846, thirteen in all, the Democratic doctrine of 
‘*tariff for revenue only” practically dominated the country from 
the inauguration of the Government to the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion. And it is a matter of history that the results of this policy 
brought about constantly recurring seasons of ruin to the people and 
their industries, the currency during all these years being neither suf- 
ficient in quantity nor good in quality. Indeed, so great, so almost uni- 
versal were these seasons of disaster that the history of almost every 
productive industry in the country is a record of ruined farms, fac- 
tories, workshops, and mines, of misery, wretchedness, and demorali- 
zation, of wrecked fortunes and shattered hopes. 

And yet in the very face of these lessons the Democratic party to-day, 
backed by all the power of the Federal Administration, is here to strike 
a deadly blow at the present industrial prosperity of the United States, 
and this Congress is expected to crystalize into law the behests of the 
White House and the Treasury Department in that direction. 

The majority of the Ways and Means Committee have brought into 
this House a measure the title of which is ‘‘ A bill to reduce taxation 
and simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue.” The 
title of the bill might properly be changed to that of ‘‘A bill to re- 
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duce New England to the condition of a dependency of Great Britain,” 

for whatever else this measure might do if enacted into law, it certainly 

boa utterly wreck the industrial prosperity of the New England 
tates. 

With wool, timber, wood, boards, paper-pulp, needles, brick, many 
agricultural products, knives, pens, type-metal, house furniture and 
other manufactures of wood, cotton thread, cotton cloth, spool-thread, 
oil-cloths, gunny-cloth, bags and bagging, woolen and worsted cloth, 
flannels, blankets, knit goods, dress goods, wearing apparel, carpets and 
carpetings, paper, paper boxes, paper envelopes, bonnets, hats, card 
clothing, carriages, materials for hats, watches, and many other of the 
products of New England either on the free-list or the tariff greatly 
reduced thereon, it needs no spirit of prophecy to discern the utter de- 
moralization of the manufacturing industries of the North, with con- 
sequent hardships to the workingmen and working-women who are 
earning comfortable wages in our shops and mills, and to our farmers, 
who find in the manufacturing centers a ready market for their prod- 
ucts, 

My only excuse for oceupying a moment’s time in this debate is that 
the interests of the section to which I belong are seriously threatened 
by the provisions of the bill under consideration. Living as I do on 

+ the banks of a stream which carries more spindles than any other river 
in the world—a river, too, which asks no appropriation from Congress, 
for its water is used to produce the wealtii and comfort which come 
from busy communities and industrious artisans—I would be derelict 
alike to my own convictions and the welfare of my people did I re- 
main silent while this important question is before the American Con- 
gress. 

The message of the President and the bill of the committee are alike 
achallenge and a menace to the New England States. If the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations should be enacted into law, thriving villages 
will be depopulated and fhe hum of countlessindustries hushed. Where 
now are thrift and enterprise and prosperity—where happy homes and 
contented communities exist—will be ruin and sorrow and desolation. 
No language of mine can adequately portray the direful results of this 
contemplated legislation, and, as an humble representative of a New 
England district, I enter my solemn protest against it. 

The Democratic partymay think there are urgent political considera- 
tions demanding that this shall be done. Butit is not so. The grand 
progress of this nation since the enactment of our tariff laws has been the 
marvel of the world, and it will be absolutely wicked and suicidal, in 
the very flush of that marvelous growth and prosperity, to change our 
laws so essentially as to open to Europe, with her poorly-paid labor, 
our magnificent and diy-increasing markets. 

Mr. Chairman, the €ontest before us is a struggle between Europe 
and America, and the bill we are considering is a wicked and needless 
assault upon the indpstries of New England. Iwill not stop to repeat 
the trite arguments ghat sustain this view. I will not weary you with 
a lengthy repetitionfof the proofs that labor is better paid in America 
than elsewhere, or that our people enjoy infinitely more of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life than any other people on the face of the earth. 
These things are well known, and the lesson they carry is so plainas 
not to require extended consideration. 

I notice in this discussion that every speaker is an ardent friend of 
the laboring man and that both parties are extolled as being the spe- 
cial champions of labor interests. Iam not posing in any direction. I 
believe that the interests of labor deserve and should receive national 
recognition. I believe that the wage-earner has a right to be heard in 
defense of his interests and that the doors of the Committee on Ways 
and Means should have been opened wide to him. In this matter of 
tariff revision he has as deep an interest asany other class, but itshould 
not be forgotten that the men who have invested their money in busi- 
ness enterprises, who have built railroads, mills, and warehouses, have 
an equal right before the law, and that they, too, should have had easy 
access to the room where this iniquitous bill was framed. 

The Republican party has made a record on the labor question. It 

laws which gave homes,without money and without price, to 
undreds of thousands of American citizens. It fought the battle of 
freedom, and through its great leader, the immortal Lincoln, lifted a 
race from servitude and unpaid toil to manhood and citizenship. On 
this question the Republican party is impregnable and needs_no de- 
fense. Recognizing tariff laws as absolutely indispensable if the rights 
of labor are to be protected, the Republican party stands unflinchingly 
in defense of that system, ready to join issue with any party which as- 
sails it. But the Republican party is equally firm in its defense of the 
business integrity of the country, and is united almost to a man in its 
opposition to the assault which this bill makes upon the manufacturing 
and financial interests of the Northern States. 

It is a noteworthy fact that no other nation has prospered like the 
United States during the last quarter of a century. On this point the 
platitudes of doctrinatres must fall before the inexorable logic of fact. 
And I assert that our marvelous growth and phenomenal prosperity 
are largely due to the beneficent results of the policy of protection, in- 
angurated by the Republican party in the early years of its existence, 
and upheld and defended by that party ever since. Gladstone has al- 
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luded to our rapid growth and financial strength in glowing words, and 
this greatest of English statesmen doubtless knows the source of our 
prosperity, and also comprehends what is necessary to stop our prog- 
Tess. 

England is a representative free-trade country, the United States a 
representative protection country. Sixteen billions of dollars was the 
sum total of our wealth in 1860, and one-half of that was wasted in 
the war. The wealth of England at that time was.thirty billions, or 
nearly twice that of the United States. But notwithstanding the cost 
and devastation of a four years’ , our wealth is now over sixty bill- 
ions, and that of England only ‘a trifle more than forty billions. In 
1860 our manufactures amounted to one billion eight hundred million 
doilars, while now they reach the vast amount of seven billions. Then 
we were the third manufacturing country in the world, while to-day 
we are the first, exceeding England by one-third. 

Onr farms have increased in number from two millions tofive millions, 
and our wool product from sixty million pounds to three hundred mill- 
ion pounds. In thattime we have increased our commerce eight times, 
while England has not quadrupled hers. Onur railroads have grown 
from thirty thousand to nearly one hundred and fifty thousand miles, 
and the rolling stock of our railroads is worth nine times the merchant 
marine of England. In that time 55 per cent. of all the wealth added 
to the earth has been contributed by the United States. Whata mighty 
result is that! In all human history nothing can be found to equal it, 
and yet we have croakers in Congress who are talking of the decay of 
our institutions. In England 51 per cent. of the wealth goes to pay 
labor, 26 per cent. to capital, and 23 per cent. to government, while in 
the United States labor gets 74 per cent., capital 21 per cent., and the 
Government 5 per cent. 

Yet in the face of this fact we are asked to abandon the policy 
which has brought such marvelous prosperity to our people and adopt 
the economic theories and practices of Great Britain. Whyshould we 
do this? Why abandon a national policy which insures to labor a 
higher rate of wages than has ever been earned by man in any other 
country on the earth? Iam aware that this is denied. If I mistake 
not, the denial has been made during the discussion of this bill; at 
least it has been claimed that the laboring men are no better off in this 
conntry than in Europe. This surely is not so. The distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. MILLS] must be 
mistaken on this point, and the eloquent gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. McMILLIN] must have allowed his zeal to blind his knowledge 
or he would not have asserted the same thing. 

Facts go much farther on this point than glittering generalities. Take 
the matter of wages paid on the Clyde and the Delaware, and the fig- 
ures show that American mechanics, in that line of work, get about 
twice the rate of wages that are paid abroad. Laboring men may well 
ponder the figures, and especially so this fall, when the choice will be 
presei.ied to them between voting for a man who represents the pro- 
tection idea of the Republican party and the man who issued the re- 
cent manifesto from the White House. Here are the figures: 
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Another table represents the average rate of wages paid in the flax- 
spinning trade in Europe and America, on the basis of sixty hours’ work 
per week, although in some of the European countries they are required 
to work from seventy-two to eighty-one hours per week. This table 
shows that in some branches of this industry the United States pays its 
working men and women more than six times as much as they receive 
for the same labor in some European countries. And yet weare told by 


Democratic orators that laboring men are no better off here than in Eu- 
rope. Itis not true, and this table will help toshow thatit is not true: 
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The New York Press has recently compiled some wage figures, which 
can not fail to interest laboring men in this country. The statements 
in regard to the wages paid in England are taken from the latest re- 
turns made by the board of trade in London and other official docu- 
ments for 1886. They give in every case the highest British wages ac- 
cording to free-trade authorities. The figures for the American side of 
the table come from fifty different sources, and have been compiled un- 
der the supervision of A. R. Whitney. American wage-earners, look 
in the right-hand column and then look in the left-hand column and 


decide which wages you would rather have. Remember also that official 
figures show that the cost of living is only 17 per cent. higher here than 
in England. 

But what does it profit a man if he does gain 17 cents day by 
reduced cost of living and at the same time loses at least $1 per day 
in wages? » 

The following table gives the weekly wages in England and the United 
States of laborers and mechanics in different branches of industry: 
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Salt-makers 6.00 9.00 to 10.50 
Silk (men)... 5.00 10.00 
Silk (women 2.50 6.00 
Pmakers......... 1.50 to 2.5 6.00 to 9.00 
Servants (month)... 5.00 15.00 

Shoe-makers ........ 6.00 

7.50 

5.00 

5.00 

5.25 

8.00 

8.00 

11.00 


Next I give a table showing the average weekly rate of wages paid 
in woolen factoriesin the United States (Massachusetts), France (Rheims 
district), England (Yorkshire district), and Germany (Rhenish district). 
It is impossible to doubt the accuracy of this table, as Carroll D. Wright 
is responsible for the United States figures, ex-Consul Frisbie for those 
of France, Robert Giffen for the English, and ex-Consul Du Bois for 
those of Germany. s 


United 


States, France, | England. | Germany. 
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Thus it will be seen, according to official authority, that wages are 100 
per cent. higher in the woolen and worsted industry in the United States 
than in any of the European countries. So long as this industry is ade- 
quately protected they can pay high wages. Reduce theduty and wages 
must be reduced proportionately. Abolish the duty and wages must 
ultimately sink to the European standard, or the industries must mi- 
grate to European countries. 

The appended table gives the relative actual cost of laborina woolen 
will of two hundred and twenty-one handsin Providenceand of a similar 
mill in Bradford, England, according to Mr. Charles Fletcher: 
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107.93 per cent. in favor of Providence operatives. 


Tilustrations could be continued ad infinitum, but enough have been 
given to convince any reasonable man that, however anxious importers 
and Sofithern consumers may be to have the tariff Jaws emasculated, 
laboring men have a special interest in keeping them intact. In many 
industries 100 per cent. is below rather than above the difference be- 
tween the wage lists of free-trade England and protection America, and 
hence every laboring man has a direct and personal interest in the issue 
raised by President Cleveland and the Democratic party. 

The distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], in his 
great speech delivered on the 23d instant, called attention to some of 
the joyful utterances of the British press over the prospective success of 
President Cleveland’s anti-tariff programme. Volumes of other testi- 
mony could be given on that point, Recently a prominent member of 
the British Patimat enthusiastically exclaimed: 


To convert the United States is indeed a triumph. The Cobden Club will 
henceforth set up a special shrine for the worship of President Cleveland and 
send him ali its publications gratis. Cobden founded free trade; Cleveland 


saved it, 
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Such are the utterances of British statesmen, and that is the feast to 
which the Democratic party invites the people of this country. But 
before accepting the invitation let us ask some of these same British 
statesmen what free trade has done for the people of Great Britain. 

~N Thomas Carlyle declared only a few years ugo that— 

British industrial existence seems fast becoming one huge poison-swamp of 
reckless pestilence—physical and morai—a hideous living Golgotha of soulsand 
bodies buried alive. Thirty thousand outcast needle-women working them- 
selyes swiftly to death. Three million paupers rotting in forced idleness; and 
these are but items in the sad ledger of despair. 

What a picture that is for American workingmen and women to con- 
template, and what a feast is that to which free trade invited them ? 

Look at the great free-trade city of Birmingham, the home of Bright 
and Chamberlain, and compare the condition of its working people with 
those of our own Birmingham,in a Southern State, which will soon, in 
industrial self-defense, repudiate the economic doctrines of the Demo- 
cratic party. i aoe : 

In a locality seven miles from that great city of Birmingham, sixteen 
thousand English women—wives, mothers, and daughters—toil by day 
and by night making nails and rivets. A writerin the London Stand- 
ard speaks thus of their remuneration: 

The remuneration they receive is incredibly small. It is no unusual thing, 
indeed it is the usual custom, for a family of three persons, after working four- 
teen hours a day, to earn $5 in a week, out of which scanty amount deductions 


are made for fuel, repairing machinery, ete., which makes the actual pay for 
three persons $4.15 week, work commencing at half-past 7 in the morning 


and continuing all through the weary day until late at night, with no substan- 
tial food, . 


And another writer says: 

These r laborers rarely or never taste meat from one week's end to the 
other. The scenes of misery—misery so deep and dreadful that the most graphic 
pen can only faintly convey its depth of sorrow—that are witnessed in this re- 
gion would hardly be believed in the United States. 

Go to Leeds, England, and see the condition of the working people 
there, and then tell me, men of the South, do you want the laboring 
men Öf the United States reduced to their level? A few years ago the 
inspector of police in Leeds was asked if he knew of a single instance 
in that t industrial city of 320,000 souls where a workingman— 
a skilled artisan, mechanic, engineer, carpenter, or mason—owned the 
house in which he lived and the ground on which it stood, and the re- 
ply, was: “IfI was on my oath in court I should be obliged to answer 
no.” 

Now come with me to any New England town or city and see the 
homes of the mechanics and laboring men, homesof thrift and comfort 
and neatness, and then insist, if you will, that the laboring men in Eu- 
rope are as well paid and as prosperous as they are in this conntry; but 
you must not expect to deceive intelligent workingmen by such false 
and misleading statements. 

Neither the incident so dramatically related by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MILLS], that Jay Gould and Vanderbilt under a high tariff 
do not pay their boot-blacks $500 for a ‘' shine,” nor the circumstance 
so pathetically detailed by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum] 
of a family in that State being driven from their home by the sheriff, 
notwithstanding the tariff laws, will specially affect the question of the 
workingman’s interest in tariff legislation. 

If the gentleman from Texas will take the trouble to look at free- 
trade England he will doubtless find many lords and dukes, owners of 
vast estates, who pay even less liberally for labor than Jay Gould, and 
if the gentleman from Indiana will direct his gaze for a moment to 
Ireland, that land where free trade and British greed have destroyed 
the linen and other industries which prospered under tariff laws, he 
will see evictions by wholesale of workingmen from their homes, and 
cruelties and hardships to the laboring classes compared to which his 
Indiana incident is of the slightest possible consequence. [Laughter.] 

But, as I have already said, my purpose is to make a plea for New 
England—the section of the country where seamless stockings are made, 
where the machine which makes them was invented and is now being 
exclusively built, and where pretty much everything else that the in- 
genuity of man has devised is reproduced. My plea is that no legisla- 
tion may be enacted by this Congress which will strike down her mag- 
nificent enterprises, cripple her great financial prosperity, and bring 
disaster and ruin to ber industrious and enterprising citizens. 

To enforce this plea compari will be made between New England 
and the Southern States, and the lesson that I would enforce is that the 
South should not drag New England down by hostile legislation, but 
rather that she, freed trom the incubus of slavery, should imitate New 
England thrift and enterprise; should plant manufactureson herstreams; 
should call forth from her soil the mineral wealth there hidden, and that 
the New South, forgetting the things of the past and pressing forward 

n the onward march of industrial art and enterprise, should become a 
worthy rival of the States for which I make my plea to-day. If in the 
discussion I seem to be enthusiastic over the prosperity and enterprise 
of my own section, I shall certainly endeavor not to be unfair toward 
the Sonth, a section of the country which, to my mind, is one of great 
possibilities but neglected opportunities. 

The estimated population of the United States to-day is 59,893,000. 
The cstimated population of the six New England States is 4,449,300, 
less than one-thirteenth of the whole, while the estimated population of 
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Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee is 
17,844,600, or more than four times that of New England. New Eng- 
land represents the doctrine of protection, and has adapted her busi- 
ness accordingly, while the South, through its representative men on 
this floor, still clings to its early free-trade heresies, and apparently de- 
sires to uproot the existing tariff laws, upon which the industries and 
prosperity of New England, alike with all other sections of the coun- 
try, necessarily depend. 

I am free to confess that the present agitation of the tariff question 
has alarmed New England manufacturers. Why should it not? I 
know it is fashionable for Democratic orators on this floor to denounce 
New England manufacturers as ‘‘ robbers,”’ ‘* thieves,” ete. But the 
men who talk thus have not taken the trouble to inform themselves 
regarding the innumerable wrecks of business enterprises that mark 
the history of manufacturing in New England, nor to mention the vast 
amount of capital invested in these enterprises. 

That most of them are prosperous admits of no doubt; but surely 
that fact is not a sufficient cause for hostile and destructive legislation, 
for after all it is only from prosperous people that our revenues can be 
collected, Three hundred and twenty of the largest manufacturers in 
New England have sent a petition to Congress, which gives unanswer- 
able reasons for opposing the fallacious plea for free raw materials. The 
petitioners represent the cotton, woolen, paper, carpet, hardware, boots 
and shoes, silk, worsted, lumber, hosiery, machinery, and nearly fifty 
other leading New England industries, and, as an influential New Eng- 
land journal says— 

It would be hard to find a parallel to this paper as an expression of the posi- 
tion of the industrial forces of New England, . 

Probably this petition has not been read by the majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee, but notwithstanding this, its expressions are 
those of experts who understand the practical workings of legislation 
affecting their interests, and as snch they have a right to be heard. 
The petition points to the astounding fact that while the increase of 
free imports in twenty years has been from twenty-nine million dollars 
to two hundred and thirty-three millions, or about 700 per cent., the 
increase of dutiable imports in the same time has been only from three 
hundred and twenty-nine million dollare to four hundred and fifty 
millions, or 37 per cent. 

Business men understand the significance of these figures, and nat- 
urally look with utter alarm upon any legislation which proposes to 
still further admitfree foreign goods in competition with those of Amer- 
ican manufacture. These petitioners claim that the prineiple of pro- 
tection is national and not provincial, and that it is equally applicable 
to all the industries of the United States; that the American policy 
should benefit alike all citizens, whether engaged in agriculture, man- 
ufacturing, or mining, and that the interests of the country are inter- 
dependent and mutually sustaining, and the people of the different 
sections co-customers and co-consumers. That is the New England 

latform, and that is destined to be the platform of the South when 
er mines are developed, her mills constructed, and a home market 
thus supplied for her agricultural products. 

Ihave suggested that probably this petition from these three hundred 
and twenty manufacturers ot New England was not read by the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Ways and Means. I noticed yesterday an 
article in the last number of the North American Review, from the pen 
of a distinguished member of that committee [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of 
Arkansas], in which he argues that no right was abridged by denying 
a hearing to these representatives of the manufacturing industries of 
the country, or to any other class, including, of course, the represent- 
ativesof labor. He claims that the constitutional right of petition does 
not extend to matters before committees of the House. Surely this can 
not be so, because a committee of the House on the subject before it is 
for the time being the House, and all matters referred to it by the House 
should have the same treatment that the Constitution guaranties to the 
citizen in his relation toCongress. Any other construction practically 
nullifies the right of petition. , 

Under the rules of the House petitions are not read when presented, 
but are referred to the appropriate committees through the petition- 
box. Now, if committees can deny even the reading of such petitions 
as are referred to them, as the Committee on Ways and Means seems 
to have done, and also refuse to allow any man or body of men to make 
a statement to the committee, what becomes of the boasted right of 
petition guarantied by the Constitution? It becomes a myth and a 
mockery. The gentleman from Arkansas has made an ingenious plea, 
but he will not succeed in persuading the American people that their 
constitutional rights are safe in his hands, or in the hands of his Dem- 
ocratic associates on the Committee on Ways and Means. Had peti- 
tions been read and hearings allowed, the chairman of the committee 
would doubtless have learned where seamless stockings are made, and 
many crudities and inconsistencies in their bill would probably have 
been avoided. 

Returning to the tariff discussion, let us glance at some significant 
facts which the Tenth Census reveals, and which any industrious Con- 
gressman, doubting the correctness of the statements, can verify for 
himself. And first let us look at the cotton industry. 
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In spinning cotton the six New England States make use of nearly 
ten millions of spindles, and in the weaying of cotton fabrics over two 
hundred thousand looms, employing more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand people in the cotton factories alone. Of the two hundred 
millions of dollars which represent the total capital invested in all the 
States of the Union in cotton manufactures, these six New England 
States hold within their bounds about one hundred and seventy. mill- 
ions of it in mills, machinery, and other things necessary to their 
work, and they pay to their one hundred and fifty thousand operatives 
over thirty-five million dollars annually. 

Of the seven hundred and fifty-three million pounds of cotton actu- 
ally consumed in the mills of thecountry, New England uses five hun- 
dred and forty-one million pounds annually, leaving only two hundred 
million pounds to be used in all the other States. Now, gentlemen of 
the South, or more particularly of the cotton States, glance along the 
line of the coast to the north of you, and let your eyes rest for a mo- 
ment upon that section of the country which many of your people be- 
lieve produces only ice and granite, and ask yourselves the question 
whether you want to follow the behests of your President and destroy 
so valuable a market for the cotton of your people. 

Remember, too, that the Southern States do not produce one-half of 
the cotton used in the world, and that England is pushing cotton rais- 
ing with great vigor wherever it can be produced in her dominions. 
Strike down New England, your best customer, put yourselves at the 
mercy of European nations, and then see how long it will be until the 
present rate of 8 cents per pound which you now receive for your cot- 

‘ton on your farms as against 14 cents under the high tariffin 1881 will be 
still further reduced. The South to-day consumes only 3 per cent. of 
her own cotton crops. 

Let the South beware, lest by her own votes and her tampering with 
existing tariff laws she strikes down and destroys her best customer, 
and thus does violence to her own people. And let me further suggest, 
that while the value of all cotton material annually used in manufac- 
turing in this country is about one hundred and two million dollars, 
these six New England States use seventy-four millions of it, or more 
than two-thirds of the whole, and that while the value of all the man- 
ufactured cotton product of the country in 1880 was one hundred and 
ninety-two million dollars, these six States made over one hundred and 
forty-three millions of it, while the product of the South was only forty- 
nine millions. 

What we want, and what will most benefit the South, is to so adjust 
our laws as to practically exclude the product of European cotton mills 
from our country. In 1886 we imported thirty million dollars’ worth 
of cotton goods, and during the last fiscal year thirty-five millions. 
Reduce the tariff on cotton and these importations necessarily further 
increase. These goods come in under a duty averaging about 40 per 
cent. ad valorem, thus showing that European cotton mills can pay this 
high duty and yet compete with our own. Lower the duty, increase 
importations, and what becomes of the propesition to reduce the surplus 
in this way? It will be increased instead of lessened. 

There is one other important fact in connection with the importation 
of these sixty-five million dollars’ worth of cotton goods in two years. 
Every fiber of thread used in their manufacture was probably American 
cotton exported, and valued at about one-quarter of the cost of the 
cotton goods. If the fifteen million dollars’ worth of cotton exported 
and returned to us at a cost of sixty-five million dollars had been man- 
ufactured in the United States, there would have been fifty million 
dollars to distribute among thousands of men and women who would 
have been making good wages to manufacture these goods, and in turn 
the wages paid to them would have gone to the farmers and dairymen 
and meat packers, and to all the classes who produce the food which 
these thousands would have consumed, and which they would have 
been enabled to purchase because of the wages earned in manufactur- 
ing these cotton goods. 

In the entire country there are about two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand manufacturing establishments of all kinds, employing two mill- 
jon seven hundred and fifty thousand people. The total capital in- 
vested in 1880 was nearly three billions of dollars. The total value of 
all materiai used was about three and one-half billion dollars, while the 
aggregate annual value of the products thereof was over five and one- 
half billion dollars. Theshare that the six New England States, with 
less than one-thirteenth of the population of the country, take in this 
combined manufacturing industry of the Union is that of about thirty- 
five thousand manufactories, or over one-eighth of all, and they employ 
six hundred and fifty thousand people, more than one-fifth of the en- 
tire number. 

Of the total capital invested they employ within their own borders 
over six hundred and fifty millions, more than one-fifth of all; of the 
total value of materials used they consume nearly seven hundred mill- 
ions, over one-sixth of the whole; and they yield in products of man- 
ufacture nearly twelve hundred millions of dollars, about one-fifth of 
al. And yet it is coolly proposed by hostile legislation to strikedown 
this great wealth-producing, tax-paying section of our country, the 
section from which came the money to bind the Eastern States to the 
Pacific Ocean with bands of iron, which out of her abundance has built 
Western railroads and Western cities, and which to-day stands with 


open hand and generous purse ready to help rehabilitate the South 
whenever in good faith she is invited so to do. 

In the common neighborhood trades of carpentering and blacksmith- 
ing New England produces nearly twenty million dollars, about one- 
fourth of that of the entire country, and in blacksmithing alone six 
million dollars, or about one-seventh of all. 

In the manufacture of wood pulp there is invested nearly two million 
dollars, material used amounts to a little less than one million, and the 
manufactured product sells for two millions and a quarter. In this in- 
dustry New England’s share is nearly one million of capital; she ex- 
pends over half a million for materials, and her product yields one mill- 
ion three hundred thousand dollars, or about 60 per cent. of the whole. 

The manufacture of lumber into useful things, apart from agricultural 
implements, carriages, toys, tools, etc., in the United States, employs 
about thirty-two thousand people, with twenty-nine millions of capi- 
tal. About thirty million dollars’ worth of material is consumed, yield- 
ing an annual productof fifty million dollars, In this industry the New 
England States employ six thousand people, nearly one-fifth of the 
whole. They have seven millions of capital invested or about one- 
fourth of all. Of the material they use eight millions in vahue, not 
quite one-third, and render products aggregating fifteen million dollars, 
or over 30 per cent. of the entire amount. 

Apart from the manufacture of boots and shoes, the chief industries in 
leather in the United States employ about seventy-three million dol- 
lars capital, the value of the material used is one hundred and fifty-six 
million dollars, and the manufactured product is worth over two hun- 
dred million dollars. In this vast industry the New England States 
employ fifteen millions of capital, or about one-fifth of all. They ex- 
pend for material forty-eight million dollars, nearly one-third of all, 
while the value of their manufactured product is sixty million dollars, 
greatly more than one-fourth of the whole. 

In the manufacture of boots and shoes the entire country employs 
forty-three million dollars in capital; over one hundred and two million 
dollars are expended for material, and from it products are manufact- 
ured to the value of over one hundred and sixty-six millions of dollars. 
Of this industry, felt and known in every home of the nation, and 
marked in the foot-prints of the legislators from the Southern States, the 
six New England States employ nearly twenty-five millions of capital, 
considerably more than one-half of all; they pay seventy millions of 
dollars for material, about three-fourths of all, and yield a product of 
one hundred and twelve million dollars, slightly over two-thirds of the 
whole, and are the best customer for hides that the South has or will 
have in all time to come. 

The manufacture of iron bolts, washers, and rivets employs a capital 
in the entire country of nearly five millions of dollars; the materials used 
are worth about six millions, and the finished product aggregates ten 
millions. In this manufacture New England furnishes one and three- 
fourths of a million capital; of the cost of material she pays one and one- 
fourth of a million, and yields a finished product of nearly two and a 
quarter million dollars, her part in the entire manufacture being about 
one-fourth of the whole. 

In iron forgings about four million dollars capital is employed in the 
country; the value of the material used is four million dollars, and the 
product reaches about six and one-half millions. In this branch of 
industry New England has a capital of over one million dollars, or more 
than one-fourth of all; she pays for material six hundred thousand dollars 
annually, and her manufactured product is one and a quarter millions, 
nearly 25 per cent. of the whole. 

The manufacture of sewing-machines requires a capital of thirteen 
million dollars; the material used costs five million dollars, and the an- 
nual manufactured product is fourteen millions. New England fur- 
nishes seven and a half millions of the capital, nearly 60 percent.; she 
pays for materials over one and a quarter millions, more than one-fourth 
of all, and her production is over four and a half millions, or about 33 
per cent. of the entire product. 

In the manufacture of straw goods about three and a half million 
dollars is invested, material is used to the amount of five and a half 
millions, and the finished product is worth nine and a half millions, 
In this important industry New England furnishes over two and a half 
millions, or 75 per cent. of the whole, expends for material over four 
and a quarter millions, or nearly 80 per cent. of the aggregate, and gives 
a nished product of seven and a half millions, over seven-ninths of it 
all. 

The country at large has invested in the manufacture of tools and 
cutlery a capital of about fourteen and a half millions; the material used 
annually costs six and a half millions, and the product is over sixteen 
millions. Of this New England furnishes capital to the amount of six 
millions, nearly one-half of the whole; she expends two and three- 
fourths millions for material, slightly less than one-half, and returns a 
finished product of seven and a half millions, or nearly 50 per cent. of 
it all. 

In foundry and machine-shop productions the country has invested 
one hundred and fifty-five millions of dollars; materials used amount to 
one hundred and three and a half millions, and the annual product 
therefrom is about two hundred and four millions of dollars. New 
England’s investment in this industry is over thirty-one millions of 
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dollars; she pays for material twenty millions, and her finished product 
is worth forty-three millions, or about one-fifth of the entire capital, 
the cost of manufacture, and value of finished products. 

In steam-fitting and heating, nails, spikes, pipe, railings, steel springs, 
and architectural and ornamental iron-work, the total capital of the 
country invested is sixteen and a half million dollars, of which New 
England has five millions, the material costs twenty millions, of which 
New England pays four and a half millions, and the manufactured 
product is thirty-one millions, New England’s share being seven and 
a quarter millions. 

In the manufacture of fire-arms the entire capital employed is about 
eight and one-fourth million dollars; the material used costs one mill- 
ion eight hundred thousand dollars, and the product aggregates a value 
of five and three-fourths millions. In this industry New England has 
almost a monopoly, furnishing over seven million dollars of the cap- 
ital, being about seven-eighths of the whole, spending for material one 
million six hundred thousand dollars, or sixteen-eighteenths of it all, 
and furnishing a production of over four and three-fourths millions, 
leaving one million for the rest of the country; and notwithstanding 
she has the monopoly no fault is heard of the rate of wages paid in 
this industry, nor has any disturbance occurred among the laborers 
so employed. 

In the manufacture of mens’ clothing the country has invested a 
capital of eighty millions of dollars; the value of materials used is one 
hundred and thirty-one millions, and the production aggregates two 
hundred and nine millions. In this industry New England has a cap- 
ital of eight millions, she invests over fifteen millions in materials, and 
yields a product of about twenty-four millions of dollars. 

The manufacture of hosiery and knit goods in the country gives em- 
ployment to sixteen millions of capital, uses material to the value of 
fifteen millions, a large part of which is imported, and the finished 
product is worth at wholesale about twenty-nine millions. In this 
industry New England furnishes about one-third of the capital (five 
and a quarter millions), uses over one-fourth of the material (four and 
a quarter millions), and produces one-third of the finished, material 
(about eight millions). 

The manufacture of carpets in the United States has been largely de- 
veloped during the period of the high tariff. We now successfully com- 
pete with the best manufacturers of Europe, in Brussels, ingrain, Wil- 
ton, Axminster, Venetian, tapestry, velvet, cottage, and Dutch carpets, 
as well asrugs, druggets, lastings, and The country has invested 
a capital of twenty-two millions of dollars in these manufactures of 
wool, which give employment to twenty-one thousand people, whose 
wages are upward of seven millions of dollars annually. 

‘The materials used include thirty-five million pounds of foreign wool, 
two million pounds of domestic wool, twenty-five million pounds of 
scoured wool, inclusive of wasteand shoddy, besides about fifty million 
pounds of mohair and camel’s hair. These materials, together with 
chemicals, dye-stuffs, etc. , cost the manufacturers about twenty millions 
a year, and the finished product sells for about thirty-three millions of 
dollars. In thisindustry the New England States have invested eight 
millions of dollars, more than one-third of the whole, and they give em- 
ployment to five thousand people, paying them over three millions of 
dollars annually. They use nearly one-half of the foreign wool, thus 
being the heaviest tariff payers, and also use almost one-half of the 
scoured wool. Their annual production is worth, at wholesale prices, 
over ten millions of dollars, or nearly one-third of the total product of 
the country. 

In the making of felt goods there is invested in the country about 
two millions of dollars, the value of the material used is two and 
three-fourths millions, and the total value of the manufactured prod- 
uct is about four millions. In this field New England has over one 
and a half million dollars invested, about 80 per cent. of the whole, 
and her manufactured product is not far from three millions of dollars, 
or 75 per cent. of the entire amount. 

In the manufacture of woolen goods, exclusive of carpets, mixed tex- 
tiles, and felt, the capital invested aggregates ninety-six millions of 
dollars, nearly fifty-two millions of which is contributed by New Eng- 
land. Materials used amounts to one hundred millions of dollars an- 
nually, New England’s share being fifty-nine millions; and the finished 
product amounts to one hundred and sixty millions, of which ninety- 
five millions belong to New England. 

The capital invested in the manufacture of worsteds is a little over 
twenty millions of dollars, of which New England has over thirteen 
millions, The material used a: tes twenty-two millions, of which 
New England uses thirteen millions, and the manufactured product is 
thirty-three millions, twenty millions of which is credited to the New 
England States. 

I have enumerated most of the leading industries of New England. 
To them might well be added the manufacture of paper, of lumber in 
various forms, and other products of our fields and forests, all of which 
are threatened with annihilation by the Mills tariff bill. I might also 
dwell on the disastrous results of placing wool on the free-list, which 
will seriously affect almost every farmer in New England, but as 
others will discuss that I desist, simply adding that so long as Austra- 
lian sheep lands are leased for 5 cents per acre and Australian shep- 


herds work for $7 per week and board themselves, free wool means the 
complete destruction of the sheep industry of the United States for the 
benefit of foreign sheep-owners. But that is the Democratic programme, 
and that the idea of a great political party which claims to be the friend 
of American labor! But I can not leave this topic withont adverting 
to Brazilian and other South American wools, the cheapness of which 
is startling, and cuts out the growth of the American product even un- 
der existing tariff laws. The effect of the removal of the duty on these 
wools is well illustrated by the fact that when we removed the tariff 
from coffee a few years ago Brazil, at the instance of England, imme- 
diately put an export duty on the article, so that coffee to-day is nearly 
as high to the consumer asin the yearsof the war. The same will un- 
doubtedly be true of wool if that product is placed on the free list, un- 
der which circumstances it will not be many years until our home mar- 
ket is entirely supplied by foreign wool-growers. 

That is the part New England takes in the field of industrial pur- 
suits. 

Her prosperity is indissolubly connected with tarifflegislation, and the 
message of the President has sent a thrill of distrust and fear through 
her people. Did they believe that the nation would indorse that mes- 
sage the factories and workshops of New England would be for sale, 
and the South would have an opportunity to invest in that kind of 
property at a bargain. Fortunately, they do not believe this calamity 
is to overtake them, and so they are reaching out and planning foreven 
greater things in the future. 

These are some of the triumphs of New England. They speak for 
themselves and need no defense at my hands. This little rock-ribbed, 
ice-bound section of our country has thirty-two thousand manufactur- 
ing establishments, with six hundred and twenty-five millions of capi- 
tal invested in them, paying annually in wages to employés the enor- 
mous sum of three hundred and four millions, expending for material 
six hundred and sixty millions, and furnishing a net manufactured prod- 
uct of over eleven hundred millions of dollars. On the other hand, the 
twelve Southern States have thirty-five thousand manufacturing estab- 
lishments of all kinds; they have invested in them one hundred and 
eighty millions of capital; they pay less than fifty millions yearly for 
wages, and the total annual value of their production is only three hun- 
dred and twenty millions. 

Let me make one other point of comparison. I find that the total 
estimated true valuation of all property in the country in 1880 was 
about forty-four billions of dollars, the assessed valuation being seven- 
teen billions, or about 39 per cent. of the whole. Of this property the 
six New England States had five billions and the twelve Southern States 
six billions, but the five billions of New England property was assessed 
for taxation at two billions six hundred and fifty millions, while the 
six billions of the South were assessed at only two billions two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine millions. Thusit will be seen that the six New 
England States, with less than five millions of people, pay in revenue to 
the Government more than the twelve Southern States, with over fif- 
teen millions of people. Might it not be well for some of our South- 
ern friends on this floor when they are talking of the robberies and ex- 
tortions of New England manufacturers to pay a little attention to 


this cireumstanceand explain how it happens that five billions of North- ~ 


ern property should be worth four hundred and twenty millions of dol- 
lars more for the purposes of taxation than six billions of Southern 
property ? i 

Let me also call attention to the fact that there is in New England a 
form of banking almost exclusively for the protection of the earnings 
of labor. The New England system of savings-banks stands apart from 
all other financial enterprises. The savings-banks in these six States 
hold in trust the enormous sum of five hundred and seventy-five mill- 
ion dollars, or considerably more than one-half the amount in all the 
savings-banks of the country, which aggregates one billion three hun- 
dred and seventy-eight million dollars. In the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency I find mention of but one savings-bank in the 
Southern States, having on deposit eleven thousand six hundred and 
seventy-two dollars. There are in the United States forty-two official 
trustcompanies, aggregating about two hundred and forty-eight millions 
of resources, Nimeteen of these companies, representing fifty-seven 
millions, or nearly one-fourth of the whole, are in New England. ‘There 
are none in the twelve Southern States, and for trusts and guaranties 
they rely on the North. 

In New England there is deposited in savings-banks over one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars for every man, woman, and child, while in 
the South, upon the basis of the figures of the Comptroller, there is just 
about one-fourth of a cent per capita. This immense fund, five hun- 
dred and seventy-five million dollars, represents to a large extent the 
earnings of the laboring classes (including the farmers) of New Eng- 
land, and is of itself the grandest possible tribute to their industry, 
thrift, and capacity. And when are added the millions of New Eng- 
land capital invested in loans, in property in Western cities, and in 
Western, Southern, and transcontinental railways, some idea can be 
formed of the prosperity of her people. 

But it is said that this prosperity is the result of the tariff laws, which 
rob the farmers of the West and South to enrich New England. No 
greater fallacy than this canbe imagined. Agriculture thrives in pro- 
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portion as manufacturing is prosperous. Agriculture in the North 
will be crushed out when President Cleveland’s free-trade notions are 
adopted, thus destroying our manufacturing centers, which furnish a 
ready market for the products of our farms. When manufacturing is 
developed in the South and West farmers will thrive because they 
will have home markets for what they raise, and every class will feel 
and share the benefits which flow from enterprise and business thrift, 

The simple and undeniable fact is that while New England is ex- 
tensively engaged in manufactures, agriculture is not neglected by her 
people. Evidently this is not un !erstood by some men who have en- 

in this discussion. Under a high protective tariff manufacturing 
towns and villages have sprung up on every hand, giving the farmer a 
home market for his products and putting ready money in his pocket, 
It is estimated that at least one-third of the five hundred and seventy- 
five millions in New England savings-banks belongs to farmers. In 
the New England States fully 75 per cent. of the farms are occupied 
and worked by their owners, and no agriculttiral people on the face of 
the earth have as many comforts and luxuries as the farmers of the 
New England States. 

Tho area of New England farms is about twenty-two million acres, 
of which fifteen million acres are under tillage, three hundred and two 
thousand persons being employed on them. The acreage of farm land 
in the Southern States is two hundred and thirty-one million acres, of 
which about seventy-eight million acres are tilled, giving employment 
to three and a half million people, not over 25 per cent. of whom own 
a foot of the land they work on, and not 25 per cent. of those who own 
the land either live, work on, or exercise any care over them beyond 
collecting their rents. As to the relative value of farm lands, the last 
census shows that the twenty-two million acres of New England farms 
were valued at five hundred and eighty-two million dollars, while the 
two hundred and thirty-one millionacres of Southern farms, more than 
ten times the area of New England, were valued at fifteen hundred and 
thirty-five million dollars, or less than two and three-fourth times the 
value of the one-tenth area situated in bleak New England. 

The value of farm implements and farm machinery in New England 
is twenty-three million dollars, while in the twelve Southern States, 
with more than ten times the farm acreage, the value is less thansixty- 
eight million dollars. Of the two hundred and eighty-five million of 
tilled acres in the United States the New England States till more 
than one-sixteenth of the whole, notwithstanding some men on this 
floor never miss an opportunity to speak slightingly of agriculture in 
the New England States. 

Of the fifty-one million dollars’ worth of orchard products in the 
country New England produces four million two hundred and filty 
thousand dollars’ worth, while the sunny South, with her warm climate 
and superior facilities, produces a yield of only six millions in value, 
Of the twenty-two million dollars’worth of market-garden products of 
the country New England produces two million six hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth, as against two million eight hundred and 
forty-six thousand dollars in the South. 

Of the thirty-five million tons of hay grown in the United States 
icy New England produces over four million tons, or more than one- 
ninth of the entire product, while the twelve States of the South, who 
propose to give us a tariff for agricultural purposes, yield slightly over 
nine hundred thousand tons, or less than one thirty-fifth of the whole. 

The rice crop of the South is about one hundred and ten million 
pounds, which, at three cents per pound, amounts to about three and a 
half million dollars. Add to this their hay crop at ten dollars per ton 
(a large price for Southern hay), and the total will be less than twelve 
and a half million dollars. The hay crop of New England at ten dol- 
lars per ton (and New England farmers get more money than that for 
their hay) will pay for the hay and rice crops of the Southern States 
and leave a balance of twenty-seven million dollars. 

Of the Irish potato crop of the country, aggregating one hundred 
and sixty-nine million bushels, the New England States yield twenty- 
three million bushels, or one-seventh of it all, while the Southern 
States produce less than eight and a quarter million bushels. Of the 
thirty-four million bushels of sweet potatoes raised in the country, 
the Southern States produce nearly twenty-nine million bushels, but 
as 50 cents per bushel is as much as the crop can command at the 
South, the New England States can, from the twenty-seven and a half 
millions of dollars left over from its hay crop, after buying the rice and 
hay crop of the South, easily pay for the combined potato crop of the 
Southern States, and then have ten millions of dollars left with which 
os corner their wheat crop, and reduce them to short commons for 


The value of all live stock on farms in the United States in 1880 was, 
in round numbers, one billion five hundred million dollars. Of this 
the six New England States owned about seventy millions and the 
twelve Southern States three hundred and seven millions. Included in 
this estimated value are about twelve and a half million milch cows, ot 
which seven hundred and fifty thousand arein New England and three 
million one hundred and twenty thousand in the Southern States, or 
nearly one-third of the entire number in the country. And yet of the 
five hundred and thirty million gallons of milk sold or sent to butter 
and cheese factories in the United States the Southern States, with four 


times as many milch cows as New England, supplied less than eight 
and a half million gallons, while the New England States supplied 
sixty-two million gallons. 

Perhaps some Southern Representative will vouchsafe an explanation 
of this astounding fact. Certainly, if no explanation is given, we will 
be justified in concluding either that Southern cows are poorly fed and 
poorly housed, that the milk is used to increase the navigation of the 
nameless streams that Congress isasked toappropriate money for [Jangh- 
ter], or that utter thriftlessness and waste prevail at the South, none of 
the economies and care that distinguish New England having found a 
foothold among those who own cattle in the Southern States. 

Again, of the seven hundred and seventy-seven million pounds of 
butter produced in the nation the Southern States furnished about one 
hundred and four million pounds from over three million cows, or about 
one-third of a pound to a.cow, while the New England States furnished 
sixty-six million pounds fromseven hundred and fifty thousand cows, or 
eighty-eight pounds per cow. 

The same discrepancy exists in regard to cheese, statistics showing 
that of the twenty-seven million pounds made in the country the 
Southern States furnished only four bandred and thirty-eight thousand 
pounds, while the output of the New England States was abont five 
and a quarter million pounds, or about seven and a quarter pounds per 
cow, in addition to the butter product. 

The busy people of New England have little time to indulge the taste 
of chicken fanciers, yet of the four hundred and fifty-seven million 
dozens of eggs produced in the country, according to the last census, 
thirty million dozens, or about one-fifteenth of the whole, is credited 
to New England. 

The Southern States, with a vastly greater number of fowls, had a 
product of less than eighty-nine million dozens. But what is of more 
consequence than the amount of the product is the significant fact that 
in New England eggs commanded a price about four times as great as 
that secured in the South, and the same is relatively true of the milk, 
butter, and cheese product of the two sections, due solely to the fact 
that New England has a home market for such products, a natural 
outcome of her manufacturing industries. 

These are hard, stubborn facts, for which the Tenth Census is re- 
sponsible. New England farms have long been carefully and intelli- 
gently tilled by the hands of free men, and notwithstanding the sterile 
soil and early frosts she produces per acre twice the yield of wheat, 
corn, oats, and rye that is credited to the Sonth. New England farm- , 
ers, New England mechanics, and New England workingmen are all 
prosperous, the result of diversified industries and ready markets. 
When the Sonth learns this simple Jesson in political economy her ral- 
lying cry will be protection, and she will enter upon an era of pros- 
perity such as she has not yet even dreamed of. 

I know that I have given more figures than people like to read. The 
free-trade theorists avoid figures always, or if they use them they are 
not taken from census reports. Like James Russell Lowell before he 
apostatized, and when he wrote the famous Biglow Papers, they say: 

I go free trade thru thick an’ thin, 
Because it kind o' rouses 

The folks to vote, an’ keeps us in 
Our quiet custom-houses. 

If the genuine revenne reformers in this House, the men who are 
shouting themselves hoarse over the President’s late message, will 
‘Tread, learn, mark, and inwardly digest’’ the facts and figures on this 
question there will be some hope of their conversion. And if the peo- 
ple of this country will calmly and without prejudice inform themselves 
on theissue presented by President Cleveland they will thrust from power 
next November the political party which, ignoring the plain teachings of 
history and the lessons of industrial science, are girding on the armor 
of practical free trade and preparing to engage in adeath-grapple with 
the principle of protection, which has made our nation the envy of the 
world, For my part, I prefer the protective to the destructive policy. 
New England prefers it, and the nation will prefer it as soon as the issue 
is clearly defined. 

The President lays great stress on the necessity for admitting what 
heterms ‘‘ raw materials ” free ofduty. Now, whatis ‘‘ raw material?” ` 
The best definition I have seen is this: ‘Actual raw material is a_ 
product of the earth in its normal condition,” It must be something 
produced by nature, and into which neither labor nor money has en- 
tered. There are no such materials in the sense used by the President. 
Even the water we drink is not a raw material, because money and 
labor are used to bringit to our homes. Strange as it may seem, some 
Republicans have gone wrong on this question of raw materials. But 
it is at best a transparent fallacy. 

The moment labor touches or money moves anythingit becomes in part 
a resultof human effort, and industry and capital are component parts 
of it. Neither wool, lumber, salt, iron ore, or pig-iron is a raw material. 
Indeed the only raw material I know of are the Democraticstatesmen (?) 
who insist that there issuchathing. [Laughter. ] 

The President also undertakes to stir up strife by insinuating that 
the people are being robbed by the tariff laws and made to pay exorb- 
itant prices for the necessaries of life, It is not necessary to argue the 
fact, so well known to those who have investigated it, that the tariff 
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does not ordinarily enhance prices, while it frequently greatly lowers 
them. To-day there is competition in trade. Break down the tariff, 
let England take ion of our markets, and competition ends. 
Then England will fix the price of her commodities without let or hin- 
derance, 

That fact has been demonstrated over and over again. It is human 
nature, and will assert itself whenever opportunity offers. Now, I 
maintain, without fear of successful contradiction, that the relative 
purchasing power of a dollar is as great to-day as in any period of our 
national history—that is, that considering the rates of wages the con- 
sumer can afford as many of the necessaries and luxuries of life as in 
any former period. Food is cheap, clothing is cheap, dry-goods are 
cheap, indeed everything is marvelously cheap, and the President’s 
great solicitude abont the workingman is a sham and adelusion. The 
real pinch will come to the laboring men of this country when the 
President's policy is enacted into law, which will compel American 
manufacturers to either reduce wages or go out of business. 

Very likely the existing tariff laws need some revision, but they should 
not be revised on the basis proposed by the bill under consideration. 


If a thorough revision is made it should be made by friendly hands,” 


by Republicans, not by Democrats—by protectionists, not by revenue- 
reformers. The tariff on some articles may need be reduced, on others 
it might with propriety be increased. The simple fact is, and the 
whole tariff argnment is summed up in it, all the products required for 
the support 0; our sixty millions of people must be supplied by some- 
body’s labor. In proportion as they are supplied by foreign labor just 
in that proportion American laborers—whether they are farmers or day 
laborers—are left without work and without wages. Free trade offers 
to giveaway our magnificent markets to any farmers or laborers on earth 
who will take them, at the expenseof ourown people. We should not 
make any effort for the world’s markets until we have fully developed 
our own, both in labor and production, and when we have done this 
then will come our own foreign-carrying trade, and that, too, at a point 
in our history when it will pay better to build a ship than it will a fac- 
tory or a railroad, 

If this market could be supplied by Americans, not an American 
would have to be idle, and the labor problem would be solved, Who- 
ever controls the market fixes the price. If a foreign product has the 
monopoly it can command a profit as enormous and a price as exorbi- 
tant as it pleases, Hence under free trade articles have sold for three, 
four, and even five times as much as the same articles have afterward 
brought under protection, when American products had gained control 
of their own markets. No foreign goods which can be manufactured 
in this country can be cheap to us at any price. No man or party 
who is a traitor to the best interests of our workingmen should receive 
their support. No sophistry can wipe out the real facts, Let us have 
no enriching of Australian sheep-men at the expense of our farmers, or 
of English manufacturers ab the expense of our wage-earners. Thatis 
my platform, and I believe it is the platform of the Republican party. 

The Democratie defenders of the Mills tariff bill insist that free trade 
is beneficial to the laboring classes. If this be so how does it happen 
that British mechanics and laborers flock to this country to better their 
condition, while American laborers and mechanics never go to England 
in search of work and wages? The whole scheme of reducing the tariff 
will benefit England at the expense of America. When the Morrison 
tariff bill was defeated in the Forty-ninth Congress the London Daily 
Telegraph editorially said: 

A bill to establish in America what the English call free trade has just becn 
defeated in the House by the narrow mafority of 4. The measure was of enor- 
mous importance for English manufacturers, as it would have enabled them to 
export goods to the States without the crushing tariff now imposed, and its fate 
was watched with intense interest by Englishmen. Were it passed it would 
have been worth £100,000,000 per annum to British manufacturers. 

Surely it is fortunate for the Republican party and fortunate for the 
industries of the North that England’s vote is not to be counted in the 
next Presidential election, for her vote, with that of the solid South, 
would triumphantly re-elect the man who so audaciously attacks the 
industrial system of the nation. 

But it is said that the large surplusin the Treasury must be got rid 
of. The President said that, the Secretary of the Treasury said it, and 
every Democratic newspaper and orator has echoed and re-echoed the 
sentiment. Well, the Republican party managed in 1860 to provide 
for the deficit which they inherited from the Buchanan administration, 
and it will be strange if the combined wisdom of Congress can not take 
rm ee a wurpins withoutdestroying the industriesof New England and 
the North. 

To my mind if the free list is to be enlarged it ought to be done by 
adding sugar to it, an article which enters into the consumption of 
every man, woman, and child in the land, and which probably never 
ean be developed to a point where it will supply the demand of our 
people. In thiscountry two billions eight hundred million pounds of 
sugar are annually consumed, and only about three hundred millions, 
or a little over one-tenth of the whole, is produced at home, the other 
nine-tenths being imported. On this imported sugar we collected a 
revenue last year of fifty-eight millions of dollars; and this enormous 
revenue was collected to protect a few hundred sugar-planters in Lou- 
isiana and two or three other Southern States. 


Year by year the consumption of sugar is increasing, while the sugar 
production of Louisiana is practically at astandstill, If weare to have 
free trade in anything, here is a good place to begin. Not a reduction 
of the tariff on it, but absolute free trade in sugar is what should be 
insisted on if the South persists in striking down Northern products. 
But President Cleveland does not suggest free sugar, and the Demo- 
cratic Ways and Means Committee of this House do not suggest it, 
Oh! no., That would strike Democratic States. That might disturb 
the harmony of the solid South. They have their eyes on the wool 
industry of Ohio, the iron industry of Pennsylvania, the cotton manu- 
facturing industry of New England, and the lumber industry of the 
Pacific Slope, Michigan, and certain Northern States. In fact their 
notions of free trade do not seem to travel south of the Potomac, or to 
seriously affect any industry in the States from which the 153 Demo 
cratie electoral votes néver fail to come. 

Another Southern product which might properly be given a taste of 
tariff reform is rice, Just why the agricultural products of the North 
should be left practically unprotected by the Mills bill, and thus put 
in competition with the cheaper products of Canada, while rice, which 
to-day is protected by a tariff nearly four times as large as it was be- 
fore the war, is left undisturbed, isa conundrum hard toanswer. True, 
rice is grown entirely south of the Potomac—itis exclusively a Southern 
product—but that ought not to be a valid reason for exempting it from 
the provisions of so sweeping a measure as the one we are now con- 
sidering. 

Before the war rice was raised in quantities that, aftersupplying the 
home demand, left some for export. ‘To-day the production is 50 per 
cent. greater than in 1860, the annual product now beingone hundred 
and fifty million pounds. If it was raised at a profit before the war, the 
profit now, under the high tariff of 2 cents per pound, must be exorbi- 
tant, and if it is the settled policy of the Democratic party to reduce 
the tariff on agricultural products I insist thatthe rice planters of the 
South should be given some of this Southern revenue-reform medicine. 

Bat to return to the surplus. That itis large is undeniable, but it 
is large not so much because our tariff laws are too high, as because of the 
niggardly policy of the Democratic party. In the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress every Republican favored and voted for the pension bill presented 
by the Grand Army of the Republic, which, if it had become a law, 
would have removed the stigma of our having twenty thousand veter- 
ans of the late war in the almshouses of the country. This beneficent 
measure, which would have helped solve the problem of the surplus, 
was antagonized by a large number of Democratic votes in the House, 
and was vetoed by the same President who now hysterically shrieks 
that the surplus is so large as to endanger the business interests of the 
country. The Republicans also were largely in favor of the Blair educa- 
tional bill, but that measure was strangled by a Democratic committee. 
The Republicans favored adequate seacoast defences, but the Demo- 
cratic majority pronounced against it. The Republicans earnestly de- 
sired to do something toward re-establishing the American merchant 
marine by liberal appropriations to American steam-ships, especially 
those engaged in carrying the mails to the West Indies and South Amer- 
ica, but the Democratic party shouted ‘‘no!’’ with a unanimity that 
was at once startling and suggestive. Thatis the record, and that is 
the chief reason why the surplus is so large to-day. [Applause. ] 

The Republicans in this Congress favor the same measures, and if 
the Democrats will join in such legislation the surplus now held will 
be distributed, sending joy and gladness to the veterans of the war, 
distributing millions upon millions among the laboring people of the 
land, lifting out of ignorance and degradation a race to whose elevation 
the nation is solemnly pledged, and opening markets for our products in 
countries where England to-day has a practical monopoly. Gentlemen 
of the Democratic party, will you do it? The answer can be antici- 
pated. Instead of this statesmanlike way of meeting the exigency you 

ropose to attempt its solution by dealing a death blow to some of the 
eading industries of the Northern States. 

Instead of striking down Northern enterprises and destroying Northern 
communities it will be wisdom for the South to change her economie 
notions and to imitate New England by establishing on her streams di- 
versified manufacturing industries, This will give remunerative em- 
ployment to her people, build up her waste places, develop thrift, ac- 
cumulate money, and bring to that section of our common country a 
higher degree of happiness and prosperity thanare now enjoyed, This 
will be good business judgment, good polities, and good sense. 

Then they will see and realize the beauties and advantages of tariff 
laws, and then they will join with the North in the expression of the 
opinion that ‘‘the Government which taxes its own and gives freedom 
to the alien is simply an engine of tyranny and oppression, which ours 
should never be.” And in the conflict soon to come, in the forum of 
public debate and at the ballot-box, between the views of the President 
and those of the Republican party, I feel confident that the patriotism, 
the pride, and the business instincts of the American people will pre- 
vail, and that the party which takes a sectional view of this great ques- 
tion, and which seeks to degrade labor by opening the markets of our 
country to the semi-barbarism of Australia and the poorly-paid labor 
Ec Europe and of Canada will be swept ignominiously from power. [Ap- 
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As a Northern man I rejoice to note the tendency in certain Southern 
States to break away from the old notions of that section om the ques- 
tion of a tariff. I rejoice to read the utterances of Southern men who 
refuse longer to be bound to the car of revenue reform. Listen to the 
ae of Maj. J. F. Hanson, of Macon, Ga., a Democratic cotton manu- 

turer: 


President Cieyeland’s message was arrogant and presumptuous, and dis- 
played absolute indifference to the pledges of the poino upon which he was 
elected as well as profound ignorance of the questions upon which he presumes 
to leclure Congress and the country. This was bad faith, bad manners, and 
politics combined, and it presents to the Democratic party the alternative either 
of renominating President Cleveland, with the assurance beforehand of his de- 
feat, or of throwing him overboard as a Presidential candidate. 


I presume I am not mistaken in saying that the following eloquent 
utterances are from a letter written a year or two ago by Hon. GEORGE 
D. TILLMAN, of South Carolina, a distinguished member of this body, 
in response to an invitation to become a member of a free-trade club: 


Shall we of the Palmetto State always be self-idolatrous Bourbons, never for- 
geting, never learning anything? Was it not our intemperate zeal for free 
trade that led to nullification, and was it not as much to enjoy free trade as to 
oe slavery that South Carolina seceded in 1860? Hence what issue can 

better revive sectional hate or reopen the healing wounds of the war than for 

the “cradle of rebellion” to begin, at this early stage of the next canvass, to 
agitate the old cause of the quarrel—free trade—when protection is the settled 
policy of a large majority of the Northern people? 

No other Southern State, as I am advised, is at present trying to lash itself into 
furor of excitement against a protective tariff, Then why should we volunteer 
to preach a crusade for redressing the supposed wrongs of the agricultural States 
of the South and West? Surely we can r the ills of protection as long as they 


can. 

It is as true now as it ever was that whoever spits against the wind spits in his 
own face; and considering that South Carolina's policy led to the war which 
forced the Government to contract a debt of perisi three thousand million dol- 
lars, the paymentof the interest and principal of which, together with providing 
for current expenses and pensions, requires an annual revenue of nearly three 
hundred million dollars, isit becoming in South Carolina to prate about free 


e? m 

Whether it shall please South Carolina or the other ex-Confederate States or 
not, either incidentally or per se, protection will fora great while remain the law 
of this land, as has been the case since the war, and as was the case for consider- 
able periods at different times before the war. If manufacturesand a bigh tariff 
have made the North rich, why should not we avail ourselves of the same means 
to make money? nufactures do undoubtedly multiply values, increase em- 
ployments, diversify industries, raise wages, found towns, establish schools, ac- 
cumulate wealth, and improve a community in innumerable ways. 

What have we to show in South Carolina for two handred years of devotion 
to free trade and exclusive agriculture, except worn-out land, 600,000 negroes, 
and universal suffrage? Where are our factories, our mines, our ships, our 
banks, our charities, our libraries, our colleges, our inventions, our sciences, our 
literature, or our arts? Is the result so cheering as to invite us still further to 
tread in the footsteps of our fathers, and not only to denounce all manufactures, 
but wear home-made cloth, as they did in the days of nullification, to discourage 
the use of factory cloth protected by a tariff? 

In any community which has but one occupation, say agriculture, wages are 
generally low, except at short periods of seed and harvest time, When stagna- 
tion comes, 25 come it must in every profession and calling at times, how uni- 
versal the depression. 

I boldly avow myself the ardent friend of manufacturing at the South,as I 
believe it is the only means that can bring us prosperity, wealth, immigration, 
general education, or high civilization. 


And Hon. Josern E. Brown, United States Senator from Georgia, 
in a speech delivered in the Senate, March 4, 1888, made use of the 
following emphatic language: 

But it is time we were reflecting upon this question, and asking how is it that 
the people of the North have grown rich by manufacturing and commerce, 
though they may have had the benefit of protection? Did they have superior 
advantages or greater resources than the South? By no means. No section of 
the Union, and probably no portion of the continent or of the civilized world, 
has advantagessuperior to those enjoyed by the Southern section of this Union, 
We have a genial climate, a healthy country, immense fertility of soil; in fact, 
great varieties of soil and climate, adapted to the culture of almost every crop 
that is grown in this country. We have the orange belt along the coast; we 
have the sugar and rice Jandsin great abundance. Above that we have the cot- 
ton helt; then the belt where clover and the different grasses grow and flourish 
admirably Well; then comes our vast mineral belt, where the bowels of the earth 
are store-houses of inestimable wealth. We have iron, manganese, marble,and 
coal, and almost every mineral known to the catalogue, including rich gold 
mines in great abundance. We have water-power without limit, enough to run 
all the machinery of this continent; and if we prefer steam the coal is at hand 


tomake it. In a word, the natural advantages of the Southern country are sur- 
passed by no other country on the globe. Why, then, should we lag behind in 
poverty? 


if the North, with less resources and less genial climate, has grown immensely 
rich by manufacturing, and shipping, and commerce, should we not imitate 
their example, and witlrour better climate and greater facilities and resources 
move forward dn the same line, and in the course of half a century accumulate 
greater wealth than they have piled upunderalikesystem? Forhalfacentury, 
while we were planting cotton, or while we were engaged in war, and while 
we have been reconstructing society and government, the people North have 
availed themselves of our tariff legislation, and with great energy and zeal have 
engaged in manufacturing and commerce. They now have immense capital 
invested in manufacturing plants, They haveskilledlaborinabundance. They 
have had long experience, and they are approximating the condition where they 
wiil be able to compete with the English manufactureralmost upon equal terms, 
Indeed, in some of the branches of manufactures they could now compete if it 
were not for the great advantage that the British manufacturers have in cheap 
labor. As matters now stand. however, New England is much furtheradyanced 
than the Southern States are in manufacturing, and Old England is still further 
edyanced than New England. 


And again Senator Brown said: 


Nosection ofthis Union isas much interested as the South in sustaining a liberal 
and just tariff, which, while it raises all the revenue we need, affords all the inci- 
dental protection possible to the manufacturing industries of this country, We 
complain that the Northern people have grown rich by perseverance in manufact- 
uring under our tariff system, As we have greatly superior natural ignite pte e 
instead of making war on them, suppose we imitate their example and go for- 
ward in the development of our resources and the manufacture of our raw ma- 


terial, the diversity of our labor, of our crops, and of our productions, and let 


us see if we can not in this way grow rich and powerful, as the poopie of the 


North have done, by adopting their line of policy, which created their wealth, 
Instead of lagging behind and crying out against a policy which has greatly 
enriched a sister section of the Union, let us go forward as a determined compet- 
itor, and with our greatly superior advantages finally bear off the palm of vic- 
tory in progress, development, and wealth, 


It is safe to assert that if the Mills tarif bill runs the gauntlet of this 
House there will be one Democratic vote against it in the Senate of the 
United States. . 

In this conflict there are the ideas of two distinct civilizations, the 
one born of the spirit of oppression and aristocracy, and the other spring- 
ing from the men who fought the wars of religious toleration in both 
the Old and the New World, and who came to New England to found 
a nation devoted to industry, progress, thrift, and political and relig- 
ious liberty. The descendants of these people are not to be halted in 
their grand march of civilization and industrial prosperity. New Eng- 
land ideas may be, as they have been, mocked at and derided, but the 
hand of the Lord never permits time to be turned backward. 

This nation can not stand still and will not retrograde. It has hith- 
erto gone forward upon the lines marked forit by New England. The 
South has, reluctantly it may be, adopted many of her ideas, and the 
South, if she ever expects to become rich and great, will have to adopt 
more ofthem. ‘The first gun at Lexington told of the patriotism of 
New England’s sons when her liberties were in danger, and her re- 
sponse to the President’s message will equally show her loyalty and 
courage when her industrial prosperity is threatened. The English and 
un-American spirit so thoroughly displayed in every sentence of that 
message is hostile to the interests and repugnant to the teachings of 
New England. The South may defend them now, but the time is com- 
ing when the American purpose and idea of material prosperity, ema- 
nating from and pursued on every water-coursein New England, at every 
spot where an industry can be planted, whether near to or remote from 
rail communication, will be adopted by the Southern States. 

When that time comes, as come it must, the illimitable possibilities 
of the Republic will be shown, and a government strohg in all the ele- 
ments of greatness and wealth will proudly take her place at the head 
of the nations of the earth, New England has adjusted her industrial 
affairs to fit the conditions created by the tariff, while the South, with 
her eyes still fixed on the free-trade notions of ante-bellum days, is 
plodding in the ruts of long ago. But her Birminghams and her At- 
lantas are a suggestion of what her future will be when she develops 
her resources and adopts the American policy of protection to American 
industries and American labor. . 

Is there politics inthis? some may ask. Yes. Political economy is 
defined to be ‘‘the science which treats of the wealth of nations, and 
the causes of its increase or diminution; the principles of government.” 
This surely, then, trenches on that ground. It points out to the South 
the true way to establish and make operative “the science of govern- 
ment.” Itestablishes the higher order of politics in her domain. Not 
shot-guns, not tissue ballots, not intimidation for opinion’s sake, but a 
fair field and no favorin the general upbuildingand rehabilitation of her 
territory. Not Copiah and Hamburg and Danville, but cities like Low- 
ell and Lawrence, like Manchester and Lewiston, with their magnificent 
manufacturing establishments, will spring up all over the South, giving 
employment to tens of thousands of her people, converting her waste 
places into thrifty villages and prosperous communities, thus dignify- 
ing and ennobling labor, and practically helping to make this great 
country of ours independent of the productions of European nations. 

When this becomes an accomplished fact a free ballot will follow, and 
the crimes against the suffrage perpetrated in some of the Southern 
States will of necessity cease. Is it worth the effort? Rather do not 
patriotism and enterprise alike point to this as the only proper course 
to pursue ?—the one thing more needful than any other to forever ob- 
literate the bitter memories of the conflict of 1861-1865, and reunite 
our whole people in the grand struggle for supremacy over the other 
nations of the world—a supremacy established upon the basis of intelli- 
gent business enterprises, and fostered and strengthened by intelligent 
business legislation. For my part I am ready to join in this rivalry, 
but Iam not ready to give my voice or vote for a measure which will 
despoil my own section, and strike down and destroy the very heart 
of the nation’s business life. This must not—this will not be done. 
[Great applause.) ~ 

During the delivery of Mr. GALLINGER’s remarks, Mr. RUSSELL, of 
Massachusetts, twice endeavored to ask a question, but Mr. GALLINGER 
declined to yield. When Mr. GALLINGER had occupied one hour the 
following proceedings took place: 

Mr. WEBER. [I ask unanimous consent that the time of the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire be extended for ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURROWS. As the committee will rise at half past 5, and as 
probably no other gentleman will desire to go on this evening, I ask 
that the gentleman from New Hampshire be allowed sufficient time to 
conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is not upon the list of the Chair the name 
of any other gentleman who desires to speak this evening. 

Mr. BURROWS. Then I hope my request will be granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] 
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asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from New Hampshire be 
permitted to conclude his remarks—not to extend, of course, beyond 
the hour of half past 5, when the Committee of the Whole must rise. 
The Chair hears no objection. The gentleman from New Hampshire 
will proceed. 

Mr. GALLINGER resumed and concluded his remarks. 

Mr. McoMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
MoMILLIN) having resumed the chair, Mr. SPRINGER reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 
plify the laws in relation to the collection of revenues, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


ABOLITION OF WAR TAXES UPON AMERICAN SHIPPING, 


Mr. BUCHANAN introduced a bill (H. R. 9739) to abolish war taxes 
upon American shipping; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and ordered 
to be printed. 

CREDITS TO POST-OFFICES. 


Mr. CHIPMAN introduced a bill (H. R. 9740) to credit post-offices 
with the actual number of stamps on letters mailed at their location; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 


LIGHT-HOUSE, DOG RIVER, ALABAMA. 


Mr. JONES introduced a bill (H. R. 9741) to establish alight-house 
at Dog River Bar, in Mobile Bay, Alabama; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed. 

CHAMBERLAIN CONGRESS GUN. 


Mr. FORD introduced a bill (H. R. 9742) to provide for the building 
and testing the Chamberlain congress gun; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

RELIEF OF SAILORS AND SOLDIERS. 

Mr. BROWER introduced a bill (H. R. 9743) for the relief of certain 
soldiers and sailors of the late war; which was read a and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

ROAD TO NATIONAL CEMETERY, FLORENCE, S. C, 


Mr. DARGAN introduced a bill (H. R. 9744) appropriating $10,000 
for building a road from the town of Florence, 8. C., to the national 
cemetery near said town; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE TO WIDOWS AND SPINSTERS, 


Mr. MASON (by request) introduced a joint resolution (H. Res, 159) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States ex- 
tending the right of suffrage to widows and spinsters; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the J udiciary, and 
ordered to be printed. 

JOHN POPE HODNETT. 


Mr. MASON also (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 9745) to pay 
to John Pope Hodnett for services rendered as counsel to the Govern- 
ment in the investigation into affairs of the District of Columbia, 
acting as such counsel by order of a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; also for acting as counsel for the workingmen of the District 
of Columbia for fifteen years last past; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM H. AKINS AND JACOB D. FELTHOUSEN. 

Mr. MASON also (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 9746) for the 
relief of William H. Akins and Jacob D. Felthousen; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Patents, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

‘ SURVIVING SOLDIERS OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 

Mr. STEWART, of Georgia, introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 
160) to compensate certain surviving soldiers of the Mexican war, and 
for other purposes; which was read a firstand second time, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

SURETIES ON OFFICIAL BONDS. 

Mr. OATES introduced a bill (H. R. 9747) to limit the time to six 
years within which suits may be brought against accounting officers 
and the sureties on their official bonds; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed. 

ESTABLISHING CO-OPERATIVE COAL-MINING ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mr. MASON (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 9748) for the es- 
tablishment of co-operative coal-mining associations; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and ordered to be printed. 


BRIDGE OVER DETROIT RIVER. 


Mr. CHIPMAN (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 9749) to au- 
thorize the construction and maintenance of a railroad bridge across 
the Detroit River; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


REPEAL OF SPECIAL TAX ON RETAIL DEALERS IN LIQUORS, ETC. 

Mr. LAWLER introduced a bill (H. R. 9750) to repeal the special 
taxes now imposed on retail dealers in liquors, malt liquors, manu- 
factured tobacco, snuff, and cigars; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be 
printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE TO CUSTOM-HOUSE EMPLOYES, 

Mr. LAWLER also introduced a bill (H. R. 9751) providing for leave 
of absence for officers and employés in the customs service of the Gov- 
ernment who receive a per diem compensation; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Labor, and ordered to 
be printed. 

DISALLOWED POSTMASTERS’ CLAIMS, 

Mr. COWLES submitted the following resolution; which wasreferred 

to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads: 


Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be requested to transmit to the House 
of Representatives a tabulated statement of the disallowed ene, claims 
heres from the State of North Carolina, under the act of March 3, 1 ex- 

ibiting all such claims as by an actual computation of commissions 
by the act of 1854 and entered upon claim-jackets show the d salaries 
are 10 per cent. more or less than such commissions. Such tabulated statement 
to show in case, first, the name of the post-office; second, the name of the 
applicant; third, the period of service covered by the computation of commis- 
sions; fourth, the amount ofthe computed commissions; fifth, the amount of 
paid for the same term of service; sixth, the actual amount of commis- 
sions in excess of the paid salary. 


BUSINESS OF COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
Mr. BELMONT submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That the House will, at 5.30 p. m, on Monday next, May 7, take are- 
cess until 8 o’clock p. m., the evening session to be devoted exclusively to the 
consideration of bills reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


EQUIPMENTS FOR DISTRICT MILITIA. 

Mr. McADOO introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 161) toauthorize 
the Secretary of War to issue arms and equipments to the militia of the 
District of Columbia; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the Militia and ordered to be printed 

STEAM ENGINEERING, 


Mr. HEMPHILL introduced a bill (H. R. 9763) to amend an act en- 
titled ‘‘An act to regulate steam engineering in the District of Colum- 
bia;’? which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

RELIEF OF SETTLERS UPON PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. LAIRD introduced a bill (H. R. 9764) for the relief of such set- 
tlers upon the public domain as took land by homestead entry and 
afterwards commuted the same to a cash entry; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and 
ordered to be printed. 

. MILITARY PEACE ESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr. LAIRD also introduced a bill (H. R. 9765) to reduce the cost of 
the military peace establishment and facilitate its expansion in time of 
war; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

CONTESTANTS IN LAND CASES, 

Mr. LAIRD also introduced a bill (H. R. 9766) requiring contestants 
in land cases tried before the local land officers of the United States to 
pay the costs of such contest; in certain cases, and for other purposes; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES DONE TO PLANTED OYSTERS IN RARITAN BAY, 

Mr. MERRIMAN introduced a bill (H. R. 9767) authorizing the Sec- 

retary of the to appoint commissioners to investigate certain 

claims for damages done to planted oysters in Raritan Bay in 1881; 

which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 

Expenditures in the Treasury Department, and ordered to be printed. 
PUBLIC WORKS, MINNESOTA. 

Mr. RICE introduced a bill (H. R. 9768) to authorize the city of 
Minneapolis, Minn., to repair, alter, and reconstruct certain public 
works; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secre- 
taries, announced that the President had approved and signed bills of 
the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 2927) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn. ; 

An act (H. R. 9381) to facilitate the prosecution of works projected 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors; 
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An act (H. R. 1584) granting the right of way to the Duluth, Rainy 
Lake and Southwestern Railway Company through certain Indian 
lands in the State of Minnesota; and 

An act (H. R. 4964) to prevent any person or persons in the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown from making books and pools on the re- 
sults of trotting or running or boat races. 

The message also announced that House Resolution 7171, having 
been received by the President on the 12th instant and not returned 
by him to the House in which it originated within the ten days pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, had become a law without his approval. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, requested 
the return to the Senate of the bill (S. 1161) grantinga pension to Mrs. 
Jennie Stone, widow of General Charles T. Stone. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment the bill (H. R. 1788) for the erection of a public building 
in Lancaster, Pa. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 347) to provide for the erection of a public building at 
Youngstown, Ohio; 

A bill (S. 349) for the erection of a publie building at Akron, Ohio; 

A bill (S. 1747) to authorize the sale of a tract of land in the mili- 

reservation at Fort Leavenworth, in the State of Kansas; and 

A bill (S. 2329) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to re-ex- 
amine and re-audit a claim of fhe State of Pennsylvania for advances 
made and money borrowed by said State to pay the militia called into 
the military service by the governor under the proclamation of the 
President of June 15, 1863. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 112) granting a pension to George Schneider; 

A bill (H. R. 1070) for the relief of J. A. Wilson; : 
A bill (H. R. 1158) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizin 
the Postmaster-General to adjust certain claims of postmasters for loss 
by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable casualties,” approved March 

17, 1882; 

‘A bill (H. R. 1438) to authorize the Kansas Valley Railway Com- 
pany to construct and operate a railway through the Fort Riley mili- 
tary reservation in Kansas, and for other pu 

A bill (H. R. 3333) to authorize the city of Chicago to erect a crib 
in Lake Michigan for water-works purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 3617) for the relief of John C. Adams, administrator of 
Joseph Adams, deceased; 

A bill (H. R. 4082) for the relief of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, of Alabama; 

A bill (S. 1413) to increase the pension of James Coey; and 

A bill (S. 1483) for the registry of the barges Albert M., Condor, and 
Adalante. 

And then, on motion of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, (at5o0’ clock 
and 20 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BELDEN: A bill (H. R.-9752) to remove the political disa- 
bilities of Matilda Joslyn Gage—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOUND: A bill (H. R. 9753) granting a pension to Eliza 
Ransey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 9754) granting a pension to An- 
nie A. Hays—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 9755) granting a pension to 
Joseph P. Sanborn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL: A bill (H. R. 9756) for the relief of Joseph Rich- 
ards—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN; A bill (H. R. 9757) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion against Justin J. Wisner—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McSHANE: A bill (H. R. 9758) for the relief of Clark S. 
Merriman—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MOFFITT: A bill (H. R. 9759) granting a pension to John 
Waliace—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 9760) for the relief of W. A. Gal- 
loway—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 976) for the relief of Lucy E. Dowdy—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: A bill (H. R. 9762) for the relief of George B. 
Hanna—to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 
The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. ATKINSON: Petition of doctors and druggists of Freeburgh, 


‘ 


Fremont, and Chambersburgh, Pa., for repeal of the law classing drug- 
gists as liquor dealers, etc.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. C. S. BAKER:. Petition of W, J. Bills and others, citizens 
of Walworth, N. Y., in favor of reducing letter postage—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. JEHU BAKER: Petition of Local Assembly No. 1312, 
Knights of Labor, of Collinsville, Ill., in favor of the tonnage bill— 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BAYNE: Petition of Jackson Grange, of Susquehanna County; 
of 33 citizens of Columbia County; of 'Taugh Creek Grange. of Hunt- 
ington County; of 17 citizens of Wyoming County; of the Wyom- 
ing County Grange, and of Clover Creek Grange, of Blair County, 
Pennsylvania, in favor of pure food—to the Committee on Agricult- 


ure. 

Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the erection of a public building in the city of Allegheny—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: Paper to accompany petition for the relief o1 
Dr. James Ray, administrator of George Hill, of St. Landry Parish, 
Louisiana—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BLOUNT: Petition of T. W. Hightower and others, citizens 
of Barnesville, Ga., for repeal of that portion of the internal-revenue 
law classing druggists as liquor-dealers—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, petition of Valentine Kahn, of Bibb County, Georgia, for refer- 
ence of his claim to the Court of Claims—to Ge tonne. on War 


By Mr. BOUND: Petition of J. W. Wenck and others, of Northum- 
berland, and of J. W. Rewalt and others, of Middletown, Pa., for repeal 
of that portion of the internal-revenue law elassing druggists as liquor- 
dealers, ete.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Petition of Chester Weld and 18 citizens of 
Penobscot County, Maine, in favor of pure food—to the Committee on 

ture. a 

By Mr. W.C. P. BRECKINRIDGE: Petition of J. E. Sharer and 55 
others, citizens of Butler County, Kentucky, in favor of pure food—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BUNNELL: Petition of druggists of Tunkhannock, Pa., for 
repeal of that portion of the internal-revenne law classing druggists as 
liquor-dealers, etc,—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BURNES: Petition of E. Padberg, of St. Joseph, Mo., in favor 
of the Butterworth bill regulating the manufacture and sale of Jard— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of citizens of Mendon, Mich., for re- 
peal of the internal-revenue Jaw classing druggists as retail liquor 
dealers, ete.-—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of citizens of St. Joseph, Mich., in favorof pure food— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BUTTERWORTH: Petition of Weerdeman & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, Uhio, and many other manufacturers, against the passage of 
the Mills bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: Petition of Sarah J. Mosby, of Warren County, 
Mississippi, for reference of her claim to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIN: Protest of citizens of Galveston, Tex., against the 
letting out of Government work by contract—to the Committee on 
Labor 


Also, protest of the Texas Ramie Planting Association, against the 
abolition of the duties on ramie and jute fibers—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of sundry druggists of the Twenty- 
second district of Pennsylvania, for repeal of a portion of the internal- 
revenue laws—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FELTON: Petition of 110 citizens of California, against the 
reduction of the import duty on green and colored glass bottles—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FISHER: Petition of Newel Stevens and 8 other soldiers 
and sailors, of Mio and Mackinac City, Mich.—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORNEY: Petition of Mrs, Alice Cole, of Calhoun County, 
Alabama, for reference of her claim to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GAINES: Petition of Robert Michael, of Dinwiddie County, 
Virginia, fer reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of M. H. Cummins and 102 others of 
Wilmot, Dak., that a treaty be had with the Sisseton and Wahpeton 
Indians for a reduction of their reservation—-to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

By Mr. GROUT: Petition of Francis Whitaker & Son, in behalf of 
pure lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HATCH: Four petitions of citizens of St. Louis, Mo., for a 
law compelling the branding of compound and adulterated lard—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of citizens of Wisconsin, for the relief 
of Justin J. Wisner—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. HERMANN: Protests of wood-pulp manufacturers, of Oregon, 
against the Mills bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. 8. T. HOPKINS: Petition of 120 citizens, of Wilbur, N. Y., 
and vicinity, asking that the duty on foreign cement be left undis- 
turbed—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of 135 citizens, of Mitchell County, and 
of citizens of Scurry County, Texas, for payment of Indian depredation 
claims on the frontier—to the Select Committee on Indian Depredation 
Claims. 

By Mr. LEE (by request): Petition of citizens of Virginia for repeal 
of that portion of the internal-revenue law that classes druggists as 
liquor dealers—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also (by request), petition of Mathew Woodward, of Prince William 
County, and Henry W. Quarles, of Louisa County, Virginia, for refer- 
ence of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. LIND: Petition of A. Gilberson, of Canby, Minn., and others, 
for repeal of the internal revenue law classing druggists as retail liquor- 
dealers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Grand Army of the Republic, of Minnesota, for 
an appropriation of $200,000 for head-stones for soldiers’ graves—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the railroad commissioners of Minnesota, for the 
adoption of safe and proper appliances ror coupling and uncoupling cars, 
etc.—to the Commies on Commerce. 

Also, memofial of Charles B. Trowbridge, of Minnesota, for payment 
to volunteer soldiers the difference between gold and the currency in 
which they were paid—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of John R. Slack, of Decorah, Iowa, for relief—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LODGE: Petition of E. S. Dodge, of Chelsea; of B. F. Stacy, 
of Charlestown; of Smith Brothers, of Lynn; of W. B. Southworth, of 
Malden, and of Daniel N. Howard, of Medford, Mass., for the removal 
of the personal tax on druggists—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McMILLIN: Petition 6f Cain Davis, of Wilson County, Ten- 
nessee, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McREA: Petition of Carrie McKennenand, Virginia P. Rogers, 
heirs of Eliza Miller, deceased, for reference of their claim to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McSHANE: Petition of citizens of Nebraska for repeal of 
that portion of the internal-revenue law requiring druggists to pay 
license of $25 per annum—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Pawnee County, Nebraska, that the work 
of eradicating pleuro-pneumonia be continued in the Bureau of An- 
imal Industry—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Nebraska in favor of prohibition in the 
District of Columbia—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic. 

Also, petition of 110 citizens of Omaba, Nebr., against any bill de- 
signing to brand or tax refined lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of the District of Columbia against interfer- 
ence with the liberty of the United States Marine band—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Nebraska for prompt action in the organ- 
ization of the Territory of Alaska—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of Jacob Massier, of Holly Springs, 
Miss., for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON: Resolution of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., for an appropriation for head-stones for soldiers’ 
graves—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petition of J. E. Wells, of Athens; of E. T. 
Webb, of Jackson, and of Carter & Carter, of Springport, Mich., for 
repeal of the internal-revenue tax on druggists—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. J. J. O'NEILL: Petition in relation to convict labor—to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Joseph Calhoun and 77 others, cit- 
izens of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, in favor of pure food—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of W. F. Church and B. R. Tubbs, of Kingston, Pa., 
for repeal of the law requiring druggists to pay a license as liquor-. 
dealers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OWEN: Petition of John H. Fairbanks and 37 others, of 
Lake County, Indiana—to the Committee on X 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of citizens of Labette County, of Allen 
County, of Montgomery County, of Anderson County, and of Neosho 
County, for the passage of the bill granting the right of way through 
—to the 


the Indian Territory for the Kansas City and Pacifie Railroad. 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PHELAN: Petition of Samuel F. Engs, of Kings County, 
Ae York, for payment of his war claim—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, petition of L. G. Deloshmit, widow of G. B. Deloshmit, ot 


Tipton County, Tennessee, for reference of her claim to the Court or 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 4 

By Mr. RICE: Petition of macaroni manufacturers of the United 
States, for an increase of duty on imported macaroni—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. . 

Also, resolutions of the Board of Trade of Minneapolis, Minn., 
against the bill to take away from the Engineer Corps of the Army 
the work of improving rivers and harbors—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. SCULL: Petition of 56 citizens of the Seventeenth district or 
Pennsylvania, for prohibition in the District of Colambia—to the Select 
Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traflic. 

Also, memorial of physicians and druggists of Elk Lick, Somerset 
County, Pennsylvania, in favor of repealing that portion of the internal- 
revenue laws which classes druggists as liquor dealers—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: Petition of John Tromp, of Mishawaka, and of 
O. A. Van Liew, of Lakeville, Ind., for the repeal of the law classing 
druggists as liquor dealers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A. P. Kent and others, of Elkhart, Ind., against 
the admission of Utah as a State with polygamy—to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

By Mr. STAHLNECKER: Petition of the Italian Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York, recommending a reduction of tariff on marble, 
works of art, wine, olive-oil, oranges, and lemons—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. ‘ 

By Mr. STEELE: Petition of 45 citizens of the Eleventh district of 
Indiana, for prohibition in the District of Columbia—to the select Com- 
mittee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. A. C. THOMPSON: Petition of G. A. Ewing, of Jackson, 
Ohio, for repeal of tax on druggists as liquor dealers—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOWNSHEND: Petition of the department commander of 
the Department of the Potomac, Grand Army of the Republic, and 
others, for an appropriation to defray the burial expenses of certain in- 
digent soldiers dying in the District of Columbia—to the Committee 
on Appropriations. . 

By Mr. VOORHEES: Petition of the heirs of Lewis H. Davis, of 
Washington Territory, with accompanying papers, for relief—to the 
Select Committee on Indian Depredation Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of James L. Wellborn, administrator 
of Elias Wellborn, deceased, of Jackson County; of Amanda Wade, 
widow of A. H. Wade, of Lauderdale County, and of John H. Elliott, of* 
Limestone County, Alabama, for reference of their claims to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. J. R. WHITING: Petition of C. P. Phelps and 16 others, citi- 
zens of Berrien County, Michigan, in favor of pure food—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 233, were received and sev- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 
we Mr. FORD: Of the Kent Scientific Institute of Grand Rapids, 

icn. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Of citizens of Wasco County, Oregon. 

By Mr. KERR: Of citizens of Vinton, Iowa. 

By Mr. McSHANE: Of citizens of Nebraska. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: Of citizens of Monson, Mass. 

By Mr. HENRY SMITH: Of W. C. Holtz and 31 others, members 
of South Side Gun Club of Milwaukee, Wis. 


The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by the means of certain import duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. E. P. ALLEN: Petitionof citizens ofCambria Mills, Mich. 

By Mr. BOWEN: Of citizens of Rural Retreat, Va. $ 

By Mr. J. R. BROWN: Of citizens of North Branch, Va. 

d Mr. DE LANO: Of citizens of Tallette, Chenango County, New 
ork. 

By Mr. GROUT: Of J. C. Little and 21 others, citizens of Barre, Vt. 

By Mr. HARE: Of citizens of Stony, Tex. 

By Mr. 8. T. HOPKINS: Of citizens of West Sand Lake, N. Y. 

By Mr. NUTTING: Of citizens of Jerry, Oswego County, New York. 

By Mr. C. A. RUSSELL: Of citizens of South Kent, and of Dan- 
bury, Conn. 

By Mr. J. W. STEWART: Of citizens of Brookfield, Vt. 


The following petition, praying for the enactment of a law to estab- 
lish a system of telegraphy, to be owned and controlled by the Govern- 
ment of the United States and operated in connection with the Post- 
Office Department, was reférred to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads: 

By Mr. ATKINSON: Petition of citizens of Waynesborough, Frank- 
lin County; Broad Top City, Robertsdale, Chambersburgh, Black’s Gap, 
Huntingdon County; Dudley, Huntingdon, Minersville, Coalmont, 
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Marysville, Berry County; Gaines, Lewisburgh, Port Allegany, and Ti- 
oga and McKean CSunties, Pennsylvania. 

The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailorg, and marines of 
the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: 

By Mr. A. R. ANDERSON: Of J. C. Faris and 103 members of Post 
96, Grand Army of the Republic, of Mount Ayr, Ringgold County, Iowa. 

By Mr. ATKINSON: Of soldiers of Birmingham, and of soldiers, 
sailors, and citizens of Blain, Perry County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. BELDEN: Of Jacob Schwarz and 24 others, veteran soldiers 
and sailors of Syracuse, N. Y., and of Nathan Wright and 14 other sol- 
diers and sailors of Cardiff, N. Y. 

By Mr. CHIPMAN: Of Daniel W. Barber and others, ex-soldiers of 
‘Wayne County, and of A. R. Teft and others, ex-soldiers of Plymouth, 
Mich. á 

By Mr. DE LANO: Of Post No. 383, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Candor, Tioga County, New York. 

By Mr. McSHANE: Of ex-soldiers and sailors of Nebraska. 

By Mr. MAISH: Of ex-soldiers and sailors of Adams County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

By Mr. NELSON: Of soldiers and citizens of Minnesota. 

By Mr. TOWNSHEND: Of Laren Kent Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Omaha, Gallatin County, Illinojs. : 

The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law provid- 
ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. BUNNELL: Of 109 citizens of Susquehanna County, Penn- 

lvania. 
sche Mr. BURROWS: Of citizens of Michigan. 

By Mr. DARLINGTON: Of 151 citizens of Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Of 54 citizens of Marion County, Oregon. 


The following petition for an increase of compensation of fourth-class 
asters was referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: Of citizens of Birmingham, Ky. 


SENATE, 
TUESDAY, May 1, 1888. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


WILLIAM SACKMAN, SR.—VETO MESSAGE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying bill, referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate: 

I return without approval Senate bill 465, entitled "An act granting a pension 
to William Sackman, sr.” 

The beneficiary named in this bill served from December 24, 1861, to February 
29, 1864, in the Fifth Regiment of the Missouri Militia Cavalry. 7 

He was dise! on the day last named for disability. His certificate of 
discharge states his disability as follows: ee ey a 

“ Palpitation of the heart and defective lungs, the disability caused by falling 
off his horse near Fredericktown, Mo., while intoxicated, on detached service, 
in the month of September, 1862. Not having done any duty since, a discharge 
would benefit the Government and himself,” X 

It appears that a claim for pension was filed in the year 1881, in which the 
claimant alleged that— 

“At Fredericktown, Mo., about the 10th or 12th of April, 1863, he had three 
ribs broken by falling from his horse while surrounded by guerrillas,” 

It will be seen that while the certificate of discharge mentions a fall in Sep- 
tember, 1562, no allusion is made to any fracture of ribs, while the claimant 
alleges such an injury oceurred in April, 1863. 

In 1885 the su m who made the medical certificate attached to the discharge, 
in answer to an inquiry made by the Commissioner of Pensions, says: 

“Ihave to state that I remember the case very distinctly. I made the exami- 
nation in person, and was thoroughly acquainted with the case. [read the state- 
ment on which the application for discharge was based to the man, and he con- 
sented to have the papers forwarded as they read, The application for pension 
is fraudulent, and should not be allowed.” 

I have omitted references made to the habits of the soldier by this medical 
officer. 

Of course much reliance should be placed upon these statements made by an 
officer whose business it was to know the exact facts, and who made his certifi- 
cate at a time when such facts were fresh in his mind. There is no intimation 
that the surgeon who made the statement referred to was inimical to the soldier 
or influenced by any unjust motive. 

The attempt to impeach the record thus made is based upon affidavits made 
by a number of the soldier's comrades, who testify to his character and habits, 
and only three of whom speak of an injury to the soldier caused by falling from 
his horse. Two of these affiants allege that they were with the claimant on de- 
tached duty when his horse took fright and ran away with him, injuring him 
so that he could not rise and get on his horse without assistance. 

So far as these affidavits are before me no date of this occurrence is given, 
nothing is said as to the character of the injuries, and no reference is made to 
the condition of the soldier at the time. third affiant, who nc an 
Knob to 


injury, says that it ocourred while on duty on the march from 


Cape Girardeau, in the year 1862 or 1863, and that it was caused by the soldier's 
being thrown from his horse. He says further that the soldier was not intoxi- 
cated at that time. 

No mention is made that I can discover of any fracture of the ribs except in 
the claimant's application for pension made in 1881, seventeen years after his 
discharge, and in a report of an examining surgeon made in 1882. 

With no denial of the soldier's condition, as stated by the surgeon, on the 

rt of the only parties who claim to have been present at the time of the injury, 

can not satisfy myself, in view of the other circumstances surrounding this 
case, that the allegations contained in the claimant’s discharge are discredited, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 30, 1888. 


MARY SULLIVAN—VETO MESSAGE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying bill, referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate: 


I return without approval Senate bill No. 838, entitled “An act granting s 
pension to Mary Sullivan.” 

On the Ist day of July, 1886, an act was approved which is an exact copy of 
the one herewith returned. In pursuance of that act the beneficiary’s name 
was placed upon the pension-rolls. 

A second law for the same purpose is, of course, unnecessary. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

EXECUTIVE Mansion, April 30, 1888. 


BRIDGES IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2345) authorizing the 
construction of bridges across the Cape Fear River, Black River, and the 
Northeast River, in the State of North Carolina; which was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert a substitute. 

Mr. RANSOM. I move that the Senate non-concur in the amend- 
ment of the House and request a conference on the disagreeing votes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. RANsom, Mr. 
VEsT, and Mr. SAWYER were appointed. 


ENOS J. SBARLES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 738) granting a pension 
to guardian of Enos J. Searles, of Clermont County, Ohio, which was, 
at the end of the bill, to add ‘‘and pay to his legally constituted guard- 
ian for him a pension of $18 per month;’’ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Enos J, Searles, of Clermont County, 
Ohio, late private Company L, Fifth Ohio Cavalry, and pay to his legally con: 
stituted guardian for him a pension of $18 per month. 

Mr. TURPIE. Iask the Senate to concur in the amendment of the 
House of Representatives. J 


The amendment was concurred in. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. EVARTS presented the petition of Rev. W. P. Hazleton and 25 
others, citizens of the Twenty-fifth Congressional district of New York, 
praying for prohibition in the District ot Columbia; which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Kings County, New York, Department of New York, praying for an 
appropriation for the erection of a monument at Fort Greene, in the city 
of Brooklyn, to the memory of the prison-ship martyrs; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. PAYNE presented five petitions, signed by 110 ex-Union soldiers 
and sailors, citizens of Ohio, praying for the passage of the per diem 
rated service-pension bill; which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8180) to regulate the liens of jadg- 
ments and decrees of the courtsof the United States, reported it with 
amendments. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the petition of Sarah J. Foy, praying to be allowed a pension, 
submitted a report thereon, accompanied by a bill (S. 2829) granting a 
pension to Sarah J. Foy; which was read twice by its title. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, submitted adverse reports thereon, which were agreed to; 
and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 2476) granting a pension to Charles F. Urban; 

A bill (S. 2611) granting a pension to Charles Craft; 

A bill (S. 2352) granting a pension to John F. Keran; and 

A bill (S. 2596) to increase the pension of John A. Doyle. 

Mr. BLODGETT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2606) granting a pension to John B. Timberman, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, submitted adverse reports thereon, which were agreed 
to; and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 2569) granting a pension to Robert Theodore Howard; 
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A bill (S. 2365) for the relief of James A. Armstead; and 

A bill (S. 2362) granting a pension to Jackson Myers. 

Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (8. 2655) granting a penson to Lydia Hawkins; 

A bill (S. 2656) granting a pension to the widow and minor children 
of Patrick Frawley; 

A bill (S. 2638) granting a pension to Mrs. Emma Dill; and 

A bill (8. 2629) to pension Bartola Thebant, a soldierin the Florida 
Seminole Indian war of 1849 and 1850. 

Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon; which 
were agreed to, and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 2659) granting a pension to Antony Schomacker; 

A bill (S. 2660) granting a pension to Spencer West; and 

A bill (S. 2626) granting a pension to Catlena Lyman. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 92) for the relief of Morgan Rawls, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were referred 
the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon; which were 
agreed to, and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 41) granting a pension to Mrs. Octave Pavy: 

A bill (S. 252) for extension of pension to Mrs. Ann Leddy; and 

A bill (S. 1042)`for the relief of Ann Leddy. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 

æ ferred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon; which 
were agreed to, and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 2631) granting a pension to Clarence Brown; 

A bill iS. 2630) granting a pension to N. H. Guyton; and 

A bill (5. 2573) granting a pension to George H. Boyd. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the petition of Isaac Fowler, praying to be allowed a pension of $8 a 
month, submitted an adverse report thereon, and the committee were 
discharged from the further consideration of the petition, 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, reported them severally without amendment, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2700) granting increase of pension to Allen Blethen; and 

A bill fs 1822) granting a pension to Ann E. Cooney. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 1940) to provide for the construction 
of a public building at Sterling, Ill., reported it with amendments. 

Mr. PADDOCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1255) granting arrears of pension to Sarah E. Bra- 
shear, submitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and 
the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred a petition 
of 24 citizens of Samoth, Massac County, Illinois, praying that Hugh 
B. Glass be granted an increase of pension, and the petition of Dr. 
Frederick Robinson, praying to be allowed an increase of pension, sub- 
mitted adverse reports thereon; which were agreed to, and the com- 
mittee were discharged from their further consideration. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, reported them severally without amendment, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill E 2413) granting an increase of pension to Ernst Hein; 

A bill Si 2052) for the relief of Bridget A. Murphy; 

A bill (S. 1264) granting a pension to Martha V. Coleman; and 

A bill (S. 1319) granting a pension to Anna Slater. 

Mr. PADDOCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of Johanna Dorman Smith, praying for the passage 
of an act granting an increase of pension to her minor child, Mary El- 
vira Dorman, submitted a report thereon, accompanied by a bill (S. 
2830) granting increase of pension to Elvira M. Dorman; which was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Education and Labor, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally without 


amen t 
petit (H R. 8560) to establish a Department of Labor; and 
A bill (S. 375) to restrict the use and sale of opium in the District 
of Columbia and the Territories of the United States. 
Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 653) defining the positions and salaries of as- 
sistantastronomersat the United States Naval Observatory, and for other 
pw reported it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. DANIEL, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom were referred the following bills, reported them severally with 
amendments: È 

A bill (S. 2277) to provide for the extension of the public building 
at Lynchburgh, Va. ; and 

A bill (S. 2278) for the improvement and enlargement of the public 
building at Petersburgh, Va. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 
Mr. COKE (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2831) for improving the 


mouth of the Brazos River, Texas; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. GRAY introduced a bill (S. 2832) for the relief of General Will- 
iam F. Smith; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MITCHELL introduced a bill (S. 2833) granting a pension to 
Casper Blanke, of Portland, Oregon; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2834) granting a pension to 
Rebecca Craig; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying petition, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2835) granting a pension to James Tag- 
gart; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2836) granting a pension to William E. 
Taylor; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2837) for the relief of John S. Logan, 
assignee; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 2838) granting an increase of 
pension to Betsey A. Mower; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2839) for the relief of Barker, Williams, 
and others; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

Mr. MORRILL introduced a bill (S. 2840) to establish an educational 
fund and apply a portion of the proceeds of the public lands and re- 
ceipts from certain land-grant railroad companies to public education, 
and to provide for a more complete endowment and support of colleges 
for the advancement of scientific and industrial education; which was 
read twice by its title. T 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire that the bill shall remain upon the table, 
and I propose to submit some brief remarks in explanation of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 2841) granting an increase ot 
pension to Josiah Edwards; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred tọ the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 2842) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to William H. H. Welsh; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2843) granting a pension to J. D. Greer; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Healso introduced a bill (S, 2844) granting a pension to Squire Burns; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 2845) granting to the corporate 
authorities of the city of Tuscaloosa, in the State of Alabama, all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States to fractional sections 22 
and 15, lying south of the Warrior River, in township 21 and range 
10 west; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing petition, referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CALL. Tintroduce a joint resolution, and in introducing it I 
ask the Committee on Epidemic Diseases to give to it immediate con- 
sideration. The reports of the Surgeon-General of the Marine-Hospi- 
tal Service exhibit a somewhat alarming apprehension in regard to the 
prevalence of yellow fever in a mild form in some portions of the 
United States. I therefore ask that the committee give immediate 
attention to the bill. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 78) appropriating $100,000 for the pre- 
vention and extirpation of yellow fever in the United States was read 
twice by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DoLPH in the chair). The bill 
wn be referred to the Committee on Epidemic Diseases, if there be no 
objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let it be referred to the Committee on Epidemic 
Diseases; and I now give notice that a bill reported, perhaps a month 
ago, from that committee looking to the establishment of certain quar- 
antine stations upon the coast, I shall on Friday next ask the Senate 
to consider, 

AMENDMENT TO APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SPOONER. I send to the desk an amendment which I propose 
to offer to the sundry civil appropriation bill. I ask that it may be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Finance; and I wish to say 
in reference to it that it is the direct-tax-return bill precisely as it 
passed the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and referred to the Committee on Finance, if there be no ob- 
jection. 


APPOINTMENTS IN CLASSIFIED SERVICE. 
Mr. SPOONER submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Civil Service Commissioners be, and they are he , di- 
rected to send to the Senate, at as early a date as is practicable, a complete listof 
all persons who have, under certifications from the Civil Service Commission, 


* the amount of silver bullion 
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received probationary appointments to positions within the classified service, 
in Washington, since March 4, 1885; also a complete list of all persons who have 
received absolute appointments within the classified service in Washington 
since March 4, 1885. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills: 

A bill (S. 1148) to grant a rigbt of way to the Kansas City and Pa- 
cific Railroad Company through the Indian Territory, and for other 


os A bill (S. 2605) relating to the anchorage of vessels in the port of 
New York; and 

A bill (S. 2671) to create and organize the county of Latah. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 2097) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
Trail Creek in the city of Michigan City, Ind.; 

A bill (H. R. 2695) for the relief of Charles V. Mesler; 

A bill (H. R. 6232) for the relief of Nancy G. Alexander; 

A bill (H. R. 7340) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at Hickman, Ky.; and 

A bill (H. R. 8343) to authorize the construction of a wagon and foot- 

nger bridge across the Noxubee River, at or near Gainesville, in 
the State of Alabama. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 1413) to increase the pension of James Coey; 

A bill (S. 1483) for the registry of the barges Albert M., Condor, and 
Adalente; 

A bill (H. R. 112) granting a pension to George Schneider; 

A bill (H. R.1070) for the relief of J. A. Wilson; 

A bill (H. R. 1158) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act authorizing 
the Postmaster-General to adjust certain claims of masters for loss 
by barglary, fire, or other unavoidable casualties,” approved March 17, 


A bill (H. R. 1438) to authorize the Kansas Valley Railway Com- 
pany to construct and operate a railway through the Fort Riley mili- 
tary reservation in Kansas, and for other purposes; : 

A bill (H. R. 3333) to authorize the city of Chicago to erect a cribin 
Lake Michigan for water-works purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 3617) for the relief of John C. Adams, administrator of 
Joseph Adams, deceased; and i 

A bill (H. R. 4082) for the relief of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Alabama. 

SILVER BULLION. 

Mr. STEWART. Ifthe morning business is through I should like 
to call up a resolution that I heretofore offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DoLPHin thechair). If there are 
no further concurrent or other resolutions, the Chair lays before the 
Senate a resolution coming over from a previons day, which will be 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted by Mr. STEWART, 
April 30, 1888, as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to 
furnish the Senate with a statement of the amount of silver bullion offered to 
E E your pvr DEE AN pry Lowrie AIE 
under the provisions of aro e caclt month during such sod, ang 

i herefor; and, further, nform the Sena 
i raiyoy eram Sf ladia conail bills ib London enter into the determination to 
any extent of what isthe market price of silver bullion in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, there are two theories of finance. 
One theory is contraction and a single gold standard at all hazards and 
under all circumstances. The other theory is the use of both gold and 
silver as a limitation of the quantity of money that shall be in circu 
lation and such le expansion as the precious metals will afford. 

I do not to reflect upon the motives of the parties who are 
advocating either of these theories, but I wish toexplain their acts and 
have them understood. 

lt has been alleged that there is a combination between the Treas- 
ury Department and the Bank of England which has existed since the 

of the Bland act, to depress the price of silver, to bring that 
metal into disrepute, and to force this country to a single gold standard. 

It will be observed, and ought to be known of all men, that the 
United States, or rather the Treasury Department, and the Bank of 
England are the principal purchasers of silver bullion. In fact they 

all except what is used in the arts. 

The act of 1573 required the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
at least $2,000,000 worth of silver bullion per month, not less than 
that, and notexceeding $4,000,000 worth. It was contemplated by the 
act that circumstances would arise where it would be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase more than $2,000,000 worth per 
month, 


I propose to show that circumstances existed which made it the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury from the first to purchase $4,000,000 
worth per month. If that had been done silver would be at par to-day; 
we wonld have abont $300,000,000 more of circulation; we would not 
have shrinkage of values, hard times, paralysis of business, general 
gloom, and low prices of wheat and cotton. I shall show that it has 
been in the power of the Secretary of the Treasury from the beginning 
to rescue this country from the financial embarrassment under which it 
has labored for the last fourteen years. 

The Secretary of the Treasury having this power has combined with 
the Bank of England against the people. The English Government col- 
lects its taxes in Indiain silver rnpees—silver coin. It draws what are 
caled council bills against the India revenue and sells them in the 
market. It has done that for many years, It also buys what silver is 
used in India and issues therefor council bills. It also buys with these 
council bills pretty nearly all the silver that is shipped to China and 
Japan, and consequently the price of silver depends upon these council 
bills. Whenever the Bank of England wants to put down silver it low- 
ers the price of council bills. If anybody else attempts to ship silver to 
India the bank puts the council bills upso that the silver will be worth 
more in London than in India, Several hgve tried itand failed; it has 
been given up, and the world now has ceased to make any attempt to 
compete with the Bank of England in the purchase of silver for Asiatic 
consumption. : 

Then the United States and Great Britain, or rather the Treasury 
Department of the United States and the Bank of England, are the 
sole purchasers of silver, except what is used in the arts, and can put 
the price of silver where they please without regard to the laws of sup- 
ply anddemand. Before I am through Ishall show why England puts 
the price of council bills down and puts silver down, and I shall show 
that she does it for the purpose of obtaining cheap breadstuffs from 
America and to give India the control of the cotton and wheat markets 
of the world, and also to enhance the value of bonds and other obliga- 
tions for the payment of money. 

With regard to the increase of these council bills since the passage of 
the Bland act I will give a statement from the American Interests, of 
December 15, 1886, published by Dr. Ivan C. Michels: 


INDIA COUNCIL BILLS, . 


In dealing with the silver question it is most important to take into account 
the amount of India council bills drawn by the India office in England upon 
the Government of India. y 

India sends to England an annual tribute of about £15,009,000 sterling, the trib- 
ute representing the expenditure on Indian Government account made in Eng- 
land. The manner in which these £15,000,000 sterling are transmitted to the 
India council is this: 

The India council in England draws bills on the government of India, paya- 
ble in silver at Calcutta, Bombay, or Madras. These bills the India council sells 
in the London market for so much gold. The purchasers are usually the In- 
dian banks who have remittances to make to India. Thus a banker, wishi 
to send money to India, can either buy as much silver and ship it, or forwa 
a mercantile bill on India, or an India council draft, An India council draft, 
therefore, is eqtlivalent to so much silver deposited in India, and accordingly 
a strong competition always prevails between silver and India council drafts 
when remittances to India have to be made. 

Since the coinage act of 1873, which was enacted by Congress for the benefit of 
Great Britain, the amount of India council drafts sold in London has showna 
remarkable increase. 

In 1873 the amount of council bills drawn on India amounted to 142,657,000 ru- 
pees, or $68,475,360, while prior to that year, and for the six preceding years, the 
yearly average was only 82,876,029 rupees, or $59,780,499, rapidiy increasing 

ear by year until the enormous sum of 2,077,833,226 rupees were drawn against 

ndia from 1874 to 1885, inclusive. If we consider that 2,077,583,226 rupees are 
equal to $997,359,943.45, or at a yearly average of $83,113,329.04, we find that the 
increase of drawing council bills on India has beyond cavil or dispute promoted 
the depreciation in the value of silver bullion. 

Then the English commerce is left toitself. The imports England takes from 
India are much greater than the imports which India takes from England, and 
a part of the balance has to be paid forin specie, the rest being settled inin- 
direct wa: But the increase in the council bilis provided a competing remit- 
tance with silver; if a merchant in England wants to make a payment in Cal- 
cutta he has the choice either to buy council bills or send out silver, and of 
course so much less silver was sent. ‘The effect is the greater because the gov- 
ernment of India must bring their money home from India, and therefore must 
sell their bills, whereas silver bullion, like any other commodity, may go to 
many markets, and may be held when its price falls. 

This is the reason for saying that the price of council bills rules the price of 
silver—not the price of silver that of council bills. It isthe price which the 
more anxious seller must accept that for the moment predominates, and not 
that which the less anxious can wait for. 


Trade in Great Britain has been languishing for many years. The 
demonetization of silver has precisely the same effect upon the agri- 
cultural interests of Great Britain as it has upon the agricultural in- 
terestsof America. Their manufacturing interests are also depressed. 

In 1886 Great Britain appointed a royal commission to inquire into 
the cause of trade depression. ‘They took a large amount of evidence 
upon the situation and made a report about a year ago. 

In 1887 another royal commission was appointed in Great Britain to 
inquire into recent changesin the relative values of the precious metals, 
I have read these reports, and I will give a summary of the result; and 
after that I shall read some of the evidence contained in those reports. 
But I will give first what was ascertained by the evidence, and I shall 
show to what the whole evidence tended. 

The evidence confirms substantially the fact that the depreciation of 
silver has been the result of legislation and not of production; that the 
demonetization of silver by Germany and the Latin Union and the 
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United States has caused the Sia the price paca mapapa prre 
depression of silver has produced depression in the price 

from 33 to 35 per cent.; that the fall in prices, particularly of wheat, 
is very prejudicial to agriculture in England and the United States; but 
notwithstanding this, it is contended that the demonetization of silver 
has many advantages, so far as Great Britain is concerned, which over- 
balance the evil caused byit. They say that England is a creditor na- 
tion, and that the demouetization of silver enhances the value of bonds. 

They say that England has paid tribute long enough to American 
cheap lands and cheap produce, and that it is essential for them to bui ld 
up India. They say that they have already reached a point at which 
the wheat and cotton of India control the price of those staples through- 
out the world, and that manufacturers of England will ultimately be 
benefited by the development of the resources of India, because Eng- 
land has exclusive trade with India. They tell the manufacturers of 
England they must submit to the present depression of trade for future 
advantages, when the resources of India are developed by cheap silver. 
To the agriculturist they gay: ‘If your burdensare too great we will 
give you a tariff on wheat and corn.’’ 

Their contention is thatall the world is indebted to England; thatshe 
is a creditor nation, and commands the tradeofthe world. Thewhole 
world has to pay tribute to her. She has been compelled to pay tribute 
to America for breadstufis and cotton; she proposes to develop the pro- 
duction of those articles in India, which can only be done by cheap 
silver, Notwithstanding the depression: of trade, notwithstanding the 
ruin of her agricultural interests in England, she will adhere to the 
single gold standard, enhance the value of bonds by contraction, and 
develop the resources of India by cheap silver. 

These are the general conclusions which the testimony before the 
royal commission tends to establish. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has at all times since the passage of the 
Bland act contributed to the extent of his power to aid the Bank of Eng- 
land to depress the price of silver. In fact, he assumes that the arbi- 
trary price fixed by council bills is the market value of silver, and pur- 
chases silver according to the quotation of council bills in London. He 
never has in a single instance exercised the discretion given to him by 
Congress to purchase more than $2,000,000 a month, but has at all times 
purchased the least possible quantity, so as to leave as much silver as 
possible in the marketand not interfere with the schemes of Great Brit- 
ain to obtain cheap silver for the benefit of India. 

I am aware that the system advocated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and to maintain which the whole power of every administration 
has been exerted since the demonetization of silver, is the policy of 
bondholders, creditors, and money dealers; that they are in favor of the 
single gold standard because it enhances the value of ali obligations for 
the payment of money, and makes money dearer and property cheaper; 
that the present Secretary of the Treasury is acting with the financial 
combination to which he belongs. I have no fault to find with him 
personally. He is simply theagent put into the Treasury Department 
to carry out the views of the money powers who placed him there. 

I now call attention to some English views developed by the royal 
commission. ; 

Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave, Fellow of the Royal Society, was examined 
before the commission. He is a man of tiearning. He exhibited 
some statistics as to the production of gold which I wish to call to the 
attention of those who desire to maintain the gold standard. He gave 
the yearly average of the production of gold, according to Dr. Soetbeer, 
which is as follows: 


Gold available for the supply of coin—estimates of yearly average, 
by Dr. Seetbeer: 


stantly decreasing, while the amount used in the arts is increasing, 
and that the policy of the single gold standard is perpetual contrac- 
tion and constant fall of the price of property and rise in the value of 
money. | 

The production of silver is not in excess of the present demand for 
that metal. Mr. David A. Wells, the life-long monometallist, has at 
last discovered that there is no danger of a fiood of silver. In the May 
number of the Popular Science Monthly he says: 

Something of inference respecting the economicchanges of the future may be 
warranted from a study of the past. It may, for example, be safely predicted 


that whatever of economic disturbance has been due to a change in the relative 
value of silver to gold will ultimately, and probably at no very distant 


od, 
be terminated by a restoration of the rice of the former to the 
rates (60 to 61 pence per ounce) that prevailed many years prior to the year 
1873. The reasons which warrant such an opinion are briefly as follows: 


Silver is the only suitable coin medium for countries of comparatively low 
“prices, low wages, and limited exchanges, like India, China, Central and South 
America, which represent about three-fifths of the ulation of the world, or 
about athousand millions of people. Civilization in most of these countries, 
through the advent of better means of production and exchange, is rapidly ad- 


vancing, necessitating a continually i, ing demand for silver as money, às 
well as of iron for tools and machine. 
Generations also will pass before the people of such countries will begin to 
economize money by the use to any extent of its representatives, paper and 
credit; under s circumstances a scarcity, rather than a superabundant snp- 
ply of silver, in the world’s market, is the outlook for the future; inasmuch as 
a comparatively smal) per capita increase in the use of silver by such vast num- 
bers would not only rapidly absorb any existing surplus, but possibly augment 
demand in excess of any current supply.* The true economic policy of a coun- 
try like the United States, which is a large producer and seller of silver, would 
thereforeseem to be, to seek to facilitate such a result, by removing ali obsta- 
cles in the way of commerce between itself and silver-using countries, in order 
that through increased traffic and consequent prosperity the demand for silver 
on the part of the latter might be promoted. y r nA 
s 


The situation suggests what is reported to have been contemplated, namely, 
the formation of a syndicate liRe the so-called recent French syndicate in cop- 
per, for intercepting the current market supplies of silver by speculatiye pur- 
Chases and vast holdings, with a view of compelling an immediate rise in the 
bullion price of this metal. 


POWER OF ABSORPTION OF SILVER IN INDIA, 

As to the imports of silver into India since the demonetization of sil- 
ver in the United States, in 1873, the results are almost incredible. 

According to the returns published by Hon. D. Barbour, financial 
secretary to the Government of India, hence an indisputable official 
authority, in his work on the “Theory of Bi-Metallism,’’ on page 
108, the imports of silver into India were: 1872-73, 7,000,000 rupees, 
increasing in 1873—74 to 25,000,000 rupees, and so on until in 1878, 
when the purchase of silver builion in the United States was made by 
law at the ‘‘market value,” it reached the enormous sum of 147,000,- 
000 rupees. 

The official ‘‘Blue Book” of the British Government for India, page 
25, gives the following imports of silver into India: 

Rupees. 

. 64,663, 889 
83,590, 218 

74, 055, 065 
wee 91, 100, 254 
.e 101, 212, 496 


ORB OB cians tases caanca braban 


DORR AGE BV a a r ANISS EERS IAS E EASE 414,541,922 

Equal to $198,981,122, or at an averaye of $39,796,225 per annum. 

When we consider that during the same period of five years, 1881-82 
to 1885~86, the production of silver in the United States amounted to 
$236,400,000, and India alone was able to absorb $198,981,122 worth, 
it is no wonder that the fight for the further depression of silver is so 
desperately carried on by the enemies of this country and to the profit of 
India and the British Government. ‘The profit alone to Great Brituin 
upon the imports of silver bullion at the average rate of $1.10 per ounce 
for these five years amounts to $30,681,122. 

Nothing has been done in this country to relieve the contraction re- 
sulting from the demonetization of silver except the of the 
Bland act. On the contrary, every effort has been made by the Treas- 
ury Department, or rather the gold syndicate through the agency of 
the Treasury Department, to manipulate the currency for the benefit 
of speculators and dealers in bonds. 

I have prepared statements showing the amount of circulation in 
1865, 1879, and 1883, which show enormous and continued contraction. 
They are as follows: 

1865. 


Circulation of money in the United States June 30, 1865. 


[From paper prepared by United ponent bapa for American Almanac, 1887, 
page 310. 


. $142, 919, 638 
146, 137, 860 
432, 687, 966 
472, 603 
42,338,710 
198, 756, 080 
Total CUrreney. 2.2.05 INR DETSE ESER Wasdentes eeadaetisbansd cnséy 983, 318, 686 
Add to this gold coined in United States— 
E aA DE SATEESSA N PISARA: EAA A REA $1, 354,576 
<o 15 
“rant B, SEB, 787 
Add to this gold and silver in circulation, Pacific coast (estimated). 40, 000,000 
Grand total................ aebegeatseascecsnss susareeecesseserssoouees mn sansbgeaseceses’ 1, 112, 902, 423 
In United States Treasury June 30, 1865. 853, 
Leaving in circulation.. acc. ncercccesecscesssocancsnsasessssseees sais s. 1,112, O44, 114 


a according to census, 35,000.000, of which 11,000,000 were in the 
Southern States; hence 24,000,000 only. The amount per capita equals $46.37. 


tA to statements submitted to the royal (Englisn) commission on 
trade depression, “The quantity of pure silver used for coinage purposes, dur- 
ing the fourteen years ending 1584, was about 13 per cent. greater than the total 
production during period; and there are other estimates which place the 
Caere ra at a still higher figure, Lt is to be remembered that the coinage 
demand is fed from other sources than the annual outputof the mines, It is 
supplied to some extent by the melting down of oldcoinage. Allowing for this, 
however, the evidence of statistics goes to show that the coinage demand for 
the metal is, and bas been, sufficient to absorb the whole of the annual supply ` 
that is left free after the consumption in the arts and manufactures has 
supplied; and this conclusion is supported by the fact that nowhere aie oo 
out the world has there been any accumulation of uncoined stocks of 
metal.’'—London Economist. 


1579 @ 
Circulation of money in the United States June, 1879, the period of resumption: 


State-bank circulation $352, 452 
National-bank notes 329, 691, 697 
Legal-tender green 346, 681, 016 
Silver certificates 
Demand notes.... 61,470 
One and two year notes of 1863 .. 86, 185 
Compound-interest notes ..... 259, 090 
Fractional paper currency..... 39, 360, 529 
Paper currency, total .............. TEA ANEDE AA Sev ceses idah ‘734, 801, 995 
According to report of the Director of the Mint for 1879, page 198, 
Finance Report,the amount of gold and silver in the United 
States was: 
286, 490, 698 
112, 050, 985 
PROUD IEEE N BETI NEN tous taivanashteaciies A a a ARAT ~ 1,133, 343,678 
In United States Treasury September 30,1879, including bullion 
fund $145, 198, 037 


Leaving in circulation 
Population, 50,000,000—$19. 


Metallic stock in bullion and coin according to-Report of Director of the Mint 
for 1887, page 82: 


Gold coin and bullion........ $654, 520,335 

Silver coin and bullion....... 352, 993, 566 
oe Ser ed creme ote kee eae RRA SRR OAR 1, 007, 513, 90 

From this deduct estimate for loss, abrasion, etc.. 0, è > 

Revised nd total 957, 513, 901 

Add legal-tender notes... 346, 681, 016 

National-bank notes 162, 217, 700 
Re mtative of money in United States s 1, 466, 412, 61 

From this deduct locked up in the United States Treasury... 394, 759° 500 

r r E EE AIE Ne TA SINT RTS EE 1, 071, 653, 057 

Population, 62,000,000 = $17.29 per capita. 
RECAPITULATION, 
Per capita, 


be retired. 
The question is already presented as to what shall take the place of the 
currency so retired. The national banks want the public debt made 


perpetual in order that they may control the circulation. The people 
want both precious metals used and no more national-bank issues, and 
demand that the United States shall no longer surrender its sovereign 
power to issue money to private corporations. 

The statement that the circulation is increasing is a sad mistake, as 
will beseen by the foregoing tables. It is constantly growing less per 
capita and dearer, while property is growing cheaper. Much of the 
money outside of the Treasury is hoarded, because confidence in busi- 
ness is destroyed, money is growing dearer, and property cheaper. In- 
terest is also falling for want of confidence, and also because enterpris- 
ing men dare not borrow money and invest it in property which is 
shrinking in value. Low rate of interest is an invariable indication 
that times are hard and confidence is weak. 

Prudent men will not borrow money in times like these to engage 
in any kind of business involving the purchase of property. Every- 
body knows that money and obligations for the payment of money, 
where the security is undoubted, is the only profitable investment. 

Ip now to give you English opinions of what we are doing. 
I will quote from a remark made in June, 1886, at an important 
meeting of the British and Colonial Chamber of Commerce, in London, 
at which there was an animated discussion of the silver question and 
its bearings upon the commerce of India, by Sir Robert N. Fowler, M. 
P., a London banker and an ex-lord mayor, who said— 

That the effect of the depreciation of silver must finally be the ruin of the 
wheat and cotton industries of America, and be the development of India as the 
chief wheat and cotton exporter of the world. 

I will read a few more extracts from the testimony taken by the royal 
commission. » I first read from the testimony of James Shield Nicholson, 
professor of political economy in the University of Edinburgh, and a 
very learned man, as his testimony amply attests. He says: 
Beer ne ral E 

Briefly expressed, I should say it was due to the demonetization of silver by 
several nations, 

‘That is to say, to a diminution of the demand ? 


Yes. I do not think—that is to say, that the change that has undoubtedly 
—_ place in the supply would in itself have had any effect upon the ratio at 


‘There has been some increase in the supply of silver? 

wi Fp St in atte nea pee eas 
X of e 

effect in disturbing the ratio. pee g> 7; = 

H. R. Grenfell, ex-governor and director of the Bank of England, 
was also examined and testified at great length, and displayed great 
learning and experience. He was asked many questions; I will read 
a few extracts from his testimony: 

At present gold is worth about twenty times as much as silver, and you pro- 


pose by law to give it fifteen and a half times the value of silver. Is not that 
going against the natural law? 

Before you can say what the relative value of gold and silver is you must de- 
monetize gold, and when you have done that you will have some other thing 
than the money standard to tell you what the relative value is. Atthe present 
time, the privilege of the law having been conferred on gold and taken away 
from silver, the ratio is 20 or 21 to], but Chass can not say what the natural ratio 
would be unless you demonetized gold first. 

Again: 

Well, then, since that time it is a fact, is it not, that the gold price of silver 
= gone down in the market? à 

es. 
If that is so, how would you account for the fall in the price of silver? 
Because the demand for gold has been much greater. 
But is not this demand for silver a very large one? 
The demand tor gold is unlimited. By the Bland act that of silver is limited. 


He calls attention to the Bland act. He explains the reason why 
the demand under the Bland act has not put up silver, because it is a 
limited demand. If there is any left over, of course it would affect the 
market quotation. The same witness again testifies: 


I may take it, then, that you consider beyond doubt that prices are influenced 
by an expansion or contraction of the volume of legal-tender money, and that 
they would rise and fall with that volume? 

Yes, that is my opinion. 

* * * + * + + 

You said, I think, that you a; with Mr. Gibbs, generally speaking, in his 
evidence; therefore perhaps I need hardly ask you whether you trace the 
disturbance in values to the legislation of Germany and subsequent legisla- 
tion abroad in demonetizing silver since 1873?" 

I consider the action of the closing of the mints to silver in France following 
on the demonetization in Germany was the main cause, 

Then, as a matter of fact,in your opinion the entire scale of prices has been 
=. affected since 1873 by the fact of that foreign legislation? 

es. 


Again: 

I think you said you had no fear whatever that the operation of the Bland 
bill was likely to be suspended ? 

From what I hear I think it is almost impossible that it should be suspended. 

But supposing it was suspended, do I gather from you that the effect of that 
n ion in your opinion would be to cause a still greater fall in the value 

silver? 

Certainly, and in the exchange with India. 

And that all the evils which arise from the present system, in your opinion, 
would be proportionately increased? 


Certainly. 


Again: 

I would ask you now, after looking at the figures that I have ps you, to 
consider how you think it is that that scarcity of gold, or the increased de- 
mand for gold, in proportion to the supply, has arisen? 

I would answer that I believe the scarcity of gold and the fall of prices to be 
absolutely convertible terms, and that there is no other meaning in the appre- 
ciation of gold and the fall in prices; they appear to me to be absolutely syn- 
onymous. 

Then I would ask you another question, whether prices do not depend on the 
quantity of the commodities, as well as upon the quantity of gold? 

That is quite compatible with the other; all I mean to say is that the two 
things are absolutely the same. The appreciation of gold and fall of prices aro 
absolutely synonymous to me. 

Again: 

Q. The amount of gold and silver which has been dug out of the earth. 

A. Aslong as the mints were y to coin either metal it did not matter how 
the production varied. 

Q. Then you think that it would have made no difference if the foreign mint 
regulations had remained as they were; that the production of silver in the 
world has increased from the date of the great gold discoveries from £8,000,000 
to £25,000,000 a year, while the production of gold has fallen from £30,000,000 a 
year to about £20,000,000? A 

A. Upon the figures you give me prices ought to have risen under the old ar- 
rangements. The variations of the supply in quantity of gold and silver be- 
tween 1873 and 1884 have varied much than they did during the time that 
prices did not change at all. 

Again: 

Would the bi-metallic law, do you think, if it were introduced as we are pro- 
posing, would it have the effect of steadying that fall of wages? 

I think it would create a greater demand for labor in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and I think it would stay the fall in the agricultural districts, 

Again: 

Then I gather your opinion to be that the action of Germany and other coun- 
tries which have adopted the gold standard has affected the relative values of 
gold and silver by increasing the demand for gold and decreasing that for sil- 
ver? 3 

Yes, for the purpose of coinage, 

Here is Mr. Gibbs, another ex-governor and director of the Bank of 
England, a learned man, and his opinions may be of some value: 
mee qan tell the commission how you understand the Gresham law to operate 

ractice? 

It two kinds of money circulate in a country, the cheapest will drive out the 
dearest. Thatisthe’ Gresham law.” But what is meant by cheapest and what 
by dearest is not always clearly understood, nor how the driving out is to be 
accomplished, nor what is the effect on the country so situated, 

Then he goes on to explain that when one country uses more silver 
or more gold in its circulation than another country the coin will flow 
from one to the other; that which is undervalued will go to the country 
where it is overvalued. y 

Here is Professor Nicholson again, who was recalled: 

I believe you are of opinion that a variation in the relative value of the two 
standards, such as has occurred in recent years, would give, for a time at any 
rate, an advantage to the producer in silver countries, and would especially 
affect industries in gold and silver countries which produce the same article for 
sale in the same markets? 

It seems to me it would be so, unless silver prices rose. 

‘The variation would specially affect industries in the gold and silver countries 
eo produced the same article for sale in the same markets? 
es, 


- 
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Is it your opinion that this variation in the relation between the two stand- 
ards in recent years has been sufficient to relatively stimulate production in the 
silver countries and to cause a corresponding depression in gold countries? 

As far as I can gather, the prices in silver-using countries have not moved up- 
wards, and therefore it would follow that the gold prices must have moved 
downwards, of these articles, and so there would be a depression in the gold- 
using countries from that cause through the fall in prices. 

I suppose this relative stimulusand depression would only be temporary, and 
must cease if silver ceases to fall relatively to gold. 

Yes, so far as that cause is concerned. 

If silver continued to fall relatively to gold the stimulus and depression would 
continue as long as silver continued to fall? 

Of course silver can not g on being ie reson forever; it must come toa 
stop some time, and then the stimulus and depression would cease. 

And if silver rose relatively to gold you would have the opposite effect—a tem- 
porary stimulus in gold countries and a temporary depression in silyer coun- 


es 
Yes, that seems to me to follow. 


I now call attention to a witness who has visited this country, and 
who has given great attention to the subject of finance, named J. Barr 
Robertson, and I call particular attention to his testimony, because it 
is so pertinent to the question. He says: 

Let me suppose now that two gentlemen each invested £100,000 in the period 
1870-74, but that the one invested in consuls and the other bought an estate 
with a rental from crops corresponding to the purcliase-money. To-day the 
owner of the corisols has his £100,000 intact, with a purchasing power over com- 
modities as compared with the time he made the investment of £143,000, and he 
has his £3,000 a year, with an increased purchasing power of £1,290. On the 
other hand, the owner of the estate could not sell it for £70,000, and yet if the 
volume of money bad been kept up from 1876 till the present time, as it was 
from 1866 to 1875, there can be no doubt that his property would, under average 
circumstances, have been worth £100,000 to-day, and would have been yielding 
a corresponding rental. This amount of depreciation is due solely to the medi- 
atization produced by a contracting currency, which has given to the owner of 
the consuls part of the value of the other gentleman's estate. 

The farmer and manufacturer have had to accept continually over the last 
ten years lower and lower prices for the benefit of the owner of obligations in 
figures, to whom the farmer, the manufacturer, and the producer generally had 
to gradually give up their wealth and become themselves impoverished. 

A careful investigation of this question would probably show that the me- 
diatization of wealth from the producing classes and those allied with them to 
the holders of securities and the possessors of mortgages, annuities, fixed in- 
comes, ete., bas taken place in the United Kingdom in the last twelve years to 
at least £2,000,000,000, equal to about $10,000,000,000. 

Suppose two gentlemenin the United States in 1863-64 each invested 
$10,000, one ina farm yielding net 6 per cent, per annum, and the other 
in United States bonds, at50.cents on the dollar which would equal $20,- 
000 in bonds, The investment in bonds would have yielded $1,200 per 
annum for, say, fourteen years, making $16,800, and since the same 
was funded to the present time—ten years—$800 per annum =$8,000. 
Total interest-—=$24,800. Principal $20,000, 26 per cent. premium = 
$25,200. Principal, interest, and premium to date of the bonds —$50,- 
000. The man whoinvested hismoney inthe farm and was subjected at 
once to contraction and hard times forthe purpose of enhancing the value 
of his neighbor’s bonds, is very differently situated. By hard work he 
has barely made a living, and is in the best of luck if he has not been 
compelled to mortgage his farm to support his family, and the value of 
the farm for which he paid $10,000 has been reduced by the process of 
contraction of the currency nearly one-half and could not now be sold 
with the improvements for more than $6,000. 

This process has been going on until the wealth of the nation has 
been transferred from the people to the various classes of bondholders, 

I desire to reproduce an extract from the St. Louis Republican read 
in the Senate a few days ago by the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE]: 

It would be instructive to have the exact figures showing farm mortgages in 
the United States. There is no Federal law nor general law in the Siates for 
collecting the statistics, and they can therefore only be estimated. A corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, writing from Gypsum City, Kans., taking 
for a basis the recent statement that one-half the farms in Michigan are mort- 
gaged, makes the following estimate for the ten leading Western States: 


In Ohio $701, Stee 
In Illinois... see 620, 000, 000 
In Wisconsin. . 250,000,000 
In Michigan......... 350, 000, 000 
In Minnesotas.. 175, 000, 000 
In Iowea...... 1, 000, 000 
In Nebraska... 740,000, 000 
In Kansas... 000, 000 
In Missourt.......cccorsseeeee PRA 000, 000 

Total farm mortgages in the ten States... esse ssr ses sss sesser sse sersss 3, £22, 000, 000 


This aggregate is so enormous that we are inclined to think the respective 
sums in the States are overestimated, Still, it js a well-known fact that in the 
olderand more prosperous States of the West, every fourth or third farm is 
mortgaged, and, in the newer ones, two out of three are in that condition, and 
the bulk of these clainis is held in the prosperous and rich industrial States of 
the East. The insurance companies of the little city of Hartford, Conn., own 
$70,000,000 in Western farm mortgages; and the loan companies of Boston hold 
$76,000,000 more. Here is $146,000,000 in two cities to begin with, and itis certain 
that if complete returns could be had from all the nine industrial States the ag- 
gregnte would be immense, probably one-half the assessed value of Western 
farms. 

As the average annual net earnings of farming in the United States are only 
about 3} per cent. on the capital invested, while the interest charged on these 
mortgages is 7 to 9 per cent., it is clear that the mass of farmers can not pay 
thejr debts, and that, sooner or later, their farms will fall into the hands of their 
creditors, and the great money-lending corporations of the rich manufacturing 
States will own fully one-half the Western States. 


The above tablé must be an exaggeration, but the lowest estimate I 
have seen of farm mortgages in the Mississippi Valley was the enor- 
mous sum of $1,200,000, 000. 

These mortgages are pressing very heavily. The national debtis a very 
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small part of the debt of this country. The United States has in it 
more bonds of railroads than any other country ever had. We have 
built railroads for the last twenty-five or thirty years with greater 
rapidity than any other country by our credit system with bonds. The 
people are compelled to pay on their freight the interest on these bonds; 
and by means of these railroad bonds and these mortgages and the 
national debt and State and corporation debts, and private debts, com- 
bined, more than half the property of the country has been transferred 
from the debtors to the creditors by the process-of contraction, by the 
process of attempting to reach the gold standard. Just look at the 
colossal fortunes held by individuals in New York—look at the Van- 
derbilts and Goulds and others who have accumulated hundreds of 
millions by manipulation of money and the contraction of the currency. 

I will introduce a few more extracts. I read from a gentleman who 
was examined before the royal commission, by the name of T. Comber, 
who was largely engaged in trade in Manchester and Liverpool and 
Bombay, and appears to be a man of great intelligence: 


What are the reasons why the fall has specially stimulated the exports and 
imports of India and would not do so in other silver countries? 

In my opinion it has given the Indian producer an adyan over his com- 
petitors in other countries in this way, as the exchange falls the rupee prices, 
other things being equal, rise. The costof production which he incurs in con- 
sequence of the fixed settlement in India, or, in other words, the rent he pays, 
does not advance, and if he employs labor, the wages also are slow toadvance, 
and as matter of fact they have not yet advanced as much as the produce has, 
Under those circumstances I think the producer in India is at a decided ad- 
vantage over his competitors, whether in England or in America, and to that 
extent I believe that it has stimulated exports, È 

Again: ' 

As matter of fact, has the Indian price risen? 

Not much; but it is immaterial, I think, in his competition with other coun- 
tries whether he has obtained a rise in price, or whether he has avoided a fall 
in price which his competitors have had to suffer. I should like to quote the 
Viceroy of India dispatch on eal potas if you would allow me, It is dated the 
2d February, 1886, pesneregn: 13. I think itis addressed to Viscount Cross: “ We 
would call your lordship's special attention to the fact that the Indian cultiva- 
tor of wheat and cotton appears to have actually ao. while the English and 
American producer of these commodities has suffered by the fall in the rate of 
exchange.’ A 

That is the view of the governing authority of the British mint. I 
now quote from Mr. H. L. Raphael, a bullion broker and financier, and 
a very sharp witness: : 

Statistics would hardly forward us, because I think that every one willallow 
that, perhaps with the aegis of coffee, which, owing toa special cause went 
up last bg very considerably from the fear of a short crop, every other article 
of food been steadily and persistently declining; and this decline has been 
contemporaneous with the decline of silver, The cause of our agricultural dis- 
tress, I believe, has been rightly ascribed to the competition of large tracts of 
land in the United States which pay no rent, but there is no doubt that, as re- 
gards the agricultural interest, the decline in silver has had sam samaging 
effect; in fact, it has heen the finishing stroke to along course of sutfering, origi- 
nating in the competition from free land in the United States, I donotquestion 
this agricultural distress being a serious matter for England, because in a polit- 
ical point of view it drives our laborers into towns, where they become ener- 
yated, and no longer form the back-bone of our fighting power. 

However, it might be wise to take the duty off tea and put it on corn, but 
we are not here to discuss that matter to-day. I only mention this point to ex- 
plain what appears to me to be the absurdity, that in order to give relief to 
agriculture to a certain extent, we should adopt a supposed cure, namely, bi- 
metallism, which would raise the price, not oniy of wheat, but nearly every 
article 30 or 35 percent. But take wheat alone, which we are obliged to import 
in enormous quantities, you would adopt a ruinous course for the sake of re- 
lieving our agricultural population which might be relieved just as easily, say, 
by taking the duty off tea and putting iton corn. But, however, whether you 
do that or not, in order to give a certain amount of relief, you pro to make 
the whole of the population pay considerably more for the food they con- 
sume, 

Now, the wealth of England, other than the accrued wealth, namely, the in- 
terest which she draws from her investments abroad, consists, as we all know, 
in her iron, her coal, and in the manufacture of iron and other metals, and in a 
pees quantity of other manufactures, such as cotton, wool, jute, aud the like. 

f, by adopting bimetallism and paying foreign nations dearer for our food 
which would be the inevitable result, is there such a certainty that they would 
buy more of our manufactures? If we paid America 8s. per quarter more for 
her wheat and corn, is it so certain that she would take more iron from us in 
return? Her manufactures, as you know, have been so stimulated by protec- 
tion, which on iron is 50 to 60 per cent., that to-day she can manufacture for her 
own use the sufficient quantity. But even if she is ecg ded import, it does not 
follow that she will come to England because we paid her more for our food. 


I think that is a very good lesson for Americans. Again, I call at- 
tention to the testimony of Mr. Herman Schmidt, a discount broker, 
and a very intelligent man. He says: 

I do not quite understand your view of the origin of this disturbance and dif- 
ficulty. Yousay that it was due to what is called, whether corfectly or not, the 
demonetization of silver by the Latin Union and by Germany, that made 
the value of silver lower? The demonetization of silver caused one portion of 
the demand to be dried up, to be closed, and a demand which always existed ata 
certain ratio, and from that moment of course silver could fluctuate to anything. 


Again: 
Now, would you kindly explain to me in what way you consider that a fall 
in the price of silver affects the price of wheat in this country? 


use wheat can be imported into this country at so much less; can be laid 
down in this country at so much less. 


i] . 
He explains more at length how the fall in the price of silver bene- 
fits India, and builds up the resources of that country. 
Here is the testimony of W. Fowler, author of a work on Apprecia- 
tion of Gold: 
T admit you have given a number of very powerful arguments against it, 
That is against remonetizing silver. 


I only want to arrive at the possible objections when itisdone? 
I think, also, that it would tend to discourage the exports from India, and 
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thereby lessen the power of India to take our manufactures, and so would mate- 
rially pac a large class of our people. According to the argument that 1 un- 
derstand you to have used to-day, you lay great stress upon this export bounty, 
If it be so, it leads to considerable increase of the exports from India, and therc- 
fore a large increase in the exports from England to India, and Mr. O'Conor says, 
if you have great export you must have great import, aud that is the universal 

e of cummerce—goods go against goods, = y 

One more extract and I am done, and to this I wish to call particular 
attention. It is the testimony of Mr. Daniel Watney, who. has given 
special attention and written on the subject of the relations of the two 
metals, and I call the-particular attention of Americans to this testi- 
mony. It is short and pointed: 

Why should a bimetallic convention say, at 20 to 1, it would break down, if 
all the important nations joined in it? 

I should have to suppose that everybody is wise to sup that it would 
remain. I can not suppose that everybody is wise. Just think of the folly of 
the United States when they were a debtor nation in adopting a gold coinage. 
They knew nothing about currency matters; they did not know that it was 
going to increase their debt enormously, 

Is the United States a debtor nation? 

J call it so. 

What leads you to suppose that? 

Well, I believe there are enormous quantities of stocks held in this country 
for railways and all sorts of industrial enterprises for which dividends are re- 
ceived in this country. Besides, if you look at their imports and exports you 
will find that invariably they are a greater exporting than an importing nation, 

You are aware that almost all her public debt is held in America? 

Oh, but that is very small in comparison with the other debts of the United 
States, so I believe. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the Senate to the effect of the 
demonetization of silver on some of our industries. I am aware of the 
fact that when I speak of its injury to the silver interest the enemies 
of silver appear to take great pleasure, and shy, “Of course he is a 
silver man,” and consequently I have lett that question out of my 
argument invariably, and have confined myself to showing how it in- 
jures other interests; but I think that in the greatest silver-producing 
country in the world I might say one word Against the robbery of the 
silver miners. cs 

The silver miners of the United States have suffered a loss on dis- 
count by the demonetization of silver of over $80,000,000. This terri- 
ble and unjust tax has been imposed upon them to satisfy the greed of 
the creditor class, and it is refreshing to note with what complacency 
opulent members of the gold ring endure the disasters which they have 
brought upon their neighbors. à 

In 1873 and prior to the demonetization of silver, the silver dollar, 
since its first coinagein 1793, was always ata premium; in 1874 it was 
at par. Since 1874 che losses to the silver miners were as follows: 


Average 
Year. Production.| price per | Loss. 

se| $31,700,000 $712,000 
38, 800, 000 1, 126, 000 

89, 800, 000 5, 6010, 000 

45, 200, 000 4,254, 000 

40, 800, 000 5,318, 000 

39, 200, 000 5, 678, 000 

43, 000, 000 5,597, 000 

46, 800, 000 7, 200, 000 

46, 200, 000 7. 106, 000 

48, 800, 000 7, 91, 400 

51, 600, 000 8, 827,000 

50, 896, 124 9, 788, 624 

50, 389, 950 + | 12, 022) 950 

80, 679, 974 


By this loss of $30,679,974 to the minersof silver in the United states 
the United States Government has profited by purchasing silver bull- 
ion nt market value $36, 152,332. 

I now call attention to the tremendous loss of the wheat and cotton 
producers of the United States occasioned by the demonetization of sil- 
ver. 


Decline in prices for wheat and cotton since the demonetization of silver in 


[Export prices from 1872 to 1879, the resumption of s 


e payments, reduced 
from currency to coin prices, 


Wheat, Cotton, 


Years. per bushel.| per pound, 


$1.47 $0.19) 
1.31 -19 
1.42 +154 
1.12 -15 
1.24 -13 
1.16 .12 
1.33 «l1 
1.06 +10 
2) TA lh 
1.11 -11 
1.18 -llb 
Ia «11 
¢ -l 
+86 “tol 
«87 -10 
89 +095 
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In 1872 we exported 1,957,314 bales of cotton, equal to 782,925,690 
pounds, for which we received $152,670,492; while in 1887 we ex- 
ported 4,477,582 bales, or 2,161,435,833 pounds, for which we re- 
ceived $204,423,785. 

We therefore gave 1,478,510,233 pounds more cotton in 1887, yet 
we received only $51,753,293 more than we did in 1872, prior to the 
demonetization of silver in 1873. In fact these 1,478,510,233 pounds 
of cotton which we have in excess exported are in reality double the 
quantity of the whole amount exported in 1472, and yet instead of 
$278,309, 495 in excess of 1872 we-have received only $51,753,293 more 
than in 1872, thus leaving a loss to the planter and exporter of Amer- 
ican cotton of $226,5513,202 on one year’s crop. 

To understand this loss moreclearly, it becomes necessary to compare 
the prices paid in India for cotton with those of the United States. The 
first authentic export prices from official returns are those of 1874. 


United 
Year, India. Silver, States, 
Rupees, | Per ounce. 
per cwl. par. Per pound, 
1ST ..ccssceosene FFB R $0. 15} 
S75... 26.5 $1.27 -15 
25.8 .26 13 
26.4 1.14 «12 
26.7 1.18 „ll 
28.2 1.13 -10 
29.0 1.11 lit 
26.5 1,13 il 
26.0 1.10 lt 
2.1 1,10 ll 
pes è 26.2 1.09 10} 
1885. ceecnees| 26.6 1. 08} .10¢ 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that the silver rupee has 
not depreciated in India, but as the market value in London for sil- 
ver is regulated by the price at which council bills on India are issued 
in London, with the decline in silver in’ England the price for cotton 
declines in the United States. As to wheat the same causes produce 
the same effect on our prices. 


United 
Year. India, ; Silver, States, 
Rupees, | Per ounce, 
cwi. $ Per bushel. 
4.2 |. Saai $1.42 
4.6 $1.27 1.12 
3.6 1,26 La 
3.5 Lid 1.16 
4.5 1.18 1.33 
4.9 1.13 1.06 
5.1 1.11 1,24 
4,4 1.13 Lil 
4.3 1.10 1.18 
4.3 1.10 1.12 
4.2 1.09 1.06 
4.0 1.08 „85 


Average price for wheat in India for the twelve years equal to 4 ru- 
pees 2$ annas per hundred weight, and if silver at par is equal to $1.76 
per hundred weight of 112 pounds, or $1.05} per bushel of 60 pounds; 
but in that period council bills were issued at an average of 1s, 6d, per 
rupee, which reduced the price equal to $1.33 per hundred weight of 
112 pounds, or the bushel of 60 pounds equal to 79} cents. 

The exports of wheat from India since the demonetization of silver 
in 1873 have advanced from 735,485 bushels in that year to 41,588,- 
235 bushels in 1887; while the United States since the enactment of 
the law of February 28, 1878, which provides that the purchase of sil- 
ver bullion shall be at the market value of silver in London, our ex- 
ports from 153,252,795 bushels in 1878—’79, have dwindled down to 
57,759,209 in 1885-’86, while during the same period India has in- 
creased her exports from 4,109,495 bushels to 39,312,969 bushels—al- 
most 900 per cent. 

Ihave read the testimony taken before these royal commissioners, 
and it all tends to the sam@ point, and every sensible man will admit 
that the fall in the price of wheat and cotton was produced by the de- 
monetization of silver. Last year the cotton planters lost on their 
crop by this demonetization and this fall in the price of cotton $226,- 
556,202, as isalready shown. The table also shows the decline of the 
wheat interest of the country year after year with the decline in the 
price of silver side by side, and the price of wheat and cotton have 
gone down with the price of silver until the exportation of wheat and 
cotton from the United States have dwindled down both in price and 
quantity, to such an extent as to prostrate those industries. 

While the exports of the United States have diminished, as these 
tables show, the exports of wheat and cotton from India have increased, 
so that they command the market and fix the price of those articles in 
Europe, as we have seen from the testimony I have read. 

We have a country with boundless resources, but no money. We 
have lower prices for wheat and cotton than have prevailed for one hun- 
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dred years. We have built up colossal foptunes by the enhancement | refusal by the 


of bonds. Onur rich men are as opulentas any on earth, while our farm- 
ers, mechanics, and laborers have lost much of their thrift and inde- 
ence. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury had bought $4,000,000 a month of 
silver since the passage of the Bland act all this would have been 
averted, and that is easy to demonstrate. 

India imports over $39, 000, 000 of silver perannum. The United States 
produces in round numbers about $50,000,000. The Secretary of the 
Treasury purchased last year $24,000,000 worth of silver bullion at 
the market price. It required over $30,000,000, nearly $34,000,000, at 
the standard value of silver, to supply the amount purchased with the 
$24,000,000, on account of the discount. We exported about $20,000,- 
000. If the Secretary of the Treasury had bought $4,000,000 a month 
it would have been necessary to have imported into this country from 
$8,000,000 to $14, 000, 000—$14, 000,000 if the price had not been raised. 
What a boon that would have been, and how it would have revived 
the drooping industries of the country! The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury well knew, but he would not heed. Why did he not, when he saw 
the distress, buy more silver and put upthe price? No; he did not do 
that. He allowed England to fix the price by her council bills. 

My resolution is to call for the exact information. He allowed them 
to depress onr wheat, and our cotton, and destroy our industries and 
impoverish the producing classes of this country. He allowed Eng- 
land to fix the price ofsilver without attempting to raise his hand, but 
bought only the minimum, accumnlated the funds in the Treasury, 
and complained of the surplus. When the President’s message came 
it was suggested that the power to purchase bonds being in an appro- 
priation bill, it was desirable to have Congress express itself afirma- 
tively on the subject. A bill for that purpose passed the House and 
came to the Senate. The Senate said, yes, you can buy bonds; but if 
you do and the national-bank currency is retired thereby, you shall 
bry silver, so as to prevent further contraction. 

That bill was returned to the House of Representatives with a request 
for a gonference on the amendment, but no notice has been taken of 
that request. We have never heard from it since; but we did see go 
through the other House a resolution saying that it was the opinion 
of the House that the President had the power to purchase bonds, 
and with that indorsement, without any new law, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is to-day purchasing bonds at from 25 to 26} per cent. pre- 
mium. He is giving to these people who bought bonds at 50 cents on 
the dollar and have received in interest about 130 cents on the dollar, 
not only the principal, but $26 on the hundred premium, all in gold. 
These bonds were originally payable in lawful money, but afterwards 
made payable by legislation in coin, and by the demonetization of silver 
made payable in gold. ‘The effect 6f these purchases is to contract the 
currency by retiring the national-bank notes, making times more and 
more stringent while he refuses to exercise his power to bny silver and 
relieve the money market. Would he do this if there was any danger 
that the great money trust of New York would be unable to dictate 
the Presidential nominee in both political parties and thereby deny to 
the people the right to vote upon the question of gold and silver and 
prosperity, or gold alone and hard times? 

He has had the power all the time to relieve the money market by 
buying silver, but he bas not exercised it. On the contrary he has ex- 
erted every power conterred on him by legislation, dictated by a great 
money trust, to confer enormous privileges on a favored class of money 
changers. No class of men on earth ever possessed such privileges be- 
fore. To-day the national banks are using over $60,000,000 of the peo- 
ple’s money without paying a cent of interest.. The Administration 
speculates in bonds, putting up the premium. while the farmers are 
crushed to the earth without money to pay their mortgages, 

I want to avoid saying anything unkind of this Administration. 
It is following in the footsteps of Republican administrations, It has 
been the policy of the gold-contraction party, the bond absorption 

y, the grand money trustof thiscoantry, which dominates both po- 
itical parties, to contract money, to enrich the bondholders and im- 
poverish the people. It bas been the policy of the Administrations, 
whether Republican or Democratic, from the beginning. The time will 
come when the voice of the people will be heard and somebody except 
an agent of an overgrown monopoly will be in the Treasury Depart- 
ment to act for the interest of the people of the United States and not 
todo the bidding of Great Britain to destroy our prosperity, to ruin our 
products, to depreciate everything produced here, to increase the wealth 
of bondholders in England and bondholders in the United States and 
to augment the wealth of Engiand’s possessions and break down our 
own. We will some time— when it will come I do not know, but the 
time will come when weshal! have an American policy, when we shall 
have somebody at the head of affairs who will hear the voice of all 
the people. 

Ever since the passage of the Bland act there has been a majority in 
both Houses of Congress in favor of the complete and absolute remone- 
tization of silver, but it is stopped at the other end of the Avenue. 
Presidential vetoes and Federal patronage stifle the voice of the peo- 
ple’s representatives in Congress. The Bland act alone triumphed 
over a veto, but it has been robbed of nearly all its virtue by the 


Treasury Department to execute it fairly according to 
the intent and meaning of Congress. We have agents sent to Europe 
to inquire what the bondholders there want; and who bring arguments 
from them for American consumption. The arguments our agents 
claim they make are not the same that we find in the testimony they 
give when testifying before their own commissions in their own coun- 
try, as I have shown. ‘They admit that their policy is destructive of 
us. They say that is their purpose; that they will destroy their own 
agriculture or protect it by tariffs for the purpose of putting down wheat 
and cotton they are forced to buy from us, and that they will build up 
India, open up trade there, and benefit their own manufacturers in 
that way. 

It is incredible to me that any man born on American soil or natur- 
alized under American law can be so perverse, so deaf to the voice of 
the people, the voice of the two Houses of Congress, the voice of com- 
mon justice, as to deny to the people of the Union both silver and gold 
without limit and without stint. Ido not wish to cast special reflec- 
tion uponanybody. Iam dealing with asystem that was inaugurated 
years ago. 

From beginning to end I am at war with that policy, and I want a 
representative in the White House with an American policy, who is in 
favor of American industry, of equal rights, a champion of the people 
and not of the bondholders or English monopolists, 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. ‘Thequestionis, Will theSenate agree 
to the resolution. 

Mr. CULLOM. I should like to hear the resolution read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to 
furnish the Senate with a statement of the amount of silver bullion offered to 
the Government each month since the passage of the act of February 28, 1878, 
under the provisions of said act, and by whom,and at what prices; and also 
the amount of silver bullion purchased each month during such period, and 
from whom, and the prices paid therefor; and, further, to inform the Senate if 
the quotations of India Council bills in London enter into the determination to 
any extent of what is the market price of silver bullion in the United States. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE EMPLOYÉS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Senate 
anotherresolution, coming over from yesterday under objection, which 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted by Mr, SPOONER 
April 30, 1888, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby. directed to 
send to the Senate, at as early date as is practicable, full information as to em- 

loyés in the customs service at the port of New York, in the otices of the col- 
ector, the naval officer, surveyor, and appraisers at said port, all of said infor- 
mation, as hereinafter detailed, to cover the time between March 4, 1885, and 


April 30, 188s, 
irst. Number, names, and official designations of employés removed or re- 


si npon nest since March 4, 1885, 3 
. Number, names, and official designation of employés appointed since 
March 4, 1855. 
Third. Number and designation of offices and official positions coming within 
the classified service created since March 4, 1885. 
Fourth, Number and designation of offices and official positions coming be- 
low or outside the classified service created since Murch 4, 1885. 
Fifth, Number and designation of offices and official positions coming within 
the classified service abolished or left vacant since M 4, 1885. 
Sixth. Number and designation of oftices and official positions coming below 
or outside the classitied service abolished or left vacant since March 4, 1885. 
Seventh. Total number of employés, with name and official designation of 
each, in the customs service March 4, 1885. 
Eighth. Total number of employés, with name and official designation of each, 
in the customs service Apri! 30, 1888, 
Ninth. Number, names, and official designations of heads of divisions in the 
customs service March 4. 1855. y 3 
Tenth. Number, names, and official designations of heads of divisions in the 
customs service removed or resigned upon request since March 4, 1x85, 
.Eleventh, Number, names,and official designations of heads of divisions in 
the customs service appointed since March 4, 1885. 
Twelfth. Number, names,and official designations of temporary employés 
(excepting day laborers) appointed since March 4, 1885, with the date of appoint- 
ment and terms of service of each. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Senate 
agree to the resolution ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I seeno objection to the giving by the Department 
of the information called for. Theseventhand eighth clauses will cause 
an immense amount of work, and it seems to me will be entirely useless. 

Seventh. Total nurhSer of employés, with name and official designation of 
each, in the customs service March 4, g 

That will include the writing out of several thousand names and 
will necessarily consume a great deal of time. It is also contained in 
the Official Register, which was published July 1, 1887. And then 
the eighth item is: 

Eighth. Total number of employés, with namo and official designation of 
each, in the customs service April 30, 1838, 

Which will be a partial repetition. Isuggest to the Senator to leave 
out these two clauses,’ and the other sections will get all the informa- 
tion in regard to removals and everything of that kind that may be. 
desired. 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam content to have those clauses eliminated. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that those sections be stricken out. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is moved to strike out the seventh and eighth 
subdivisions, as follows: 

7. Total number of employés, with name and official designation of each, in 
the customs service March 4, 1835. 

8. Total number of employés, with name and official designation of each, in 
the customs service Apríl 30, 1588. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have accepted the amendment. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is accepted and the 
resolution is so modified. 
- Mr. SPOONER. There will be a change in the number of items. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ofcourse that change will be made, 
without objection. The question is on the resolution as modified. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 


Mr. HOAR. Iask unanimous consent that the Senate-lay aside in- 
formally the pending business and proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar number 1078, House joint resolution 56. 

Mr. PLUMB. Before that is done I wish tosuggest that asat 20’clock 
the special order will come up, I want fo ask unanimous consent that 
at theconclusion of the morning business to-morrow the bill (S. 1430) to 
forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the 
construction of railroads, and for other purposes, which had the right 
of way to-day but has been laid aside, as the Senate understands, may 
be taken up, and then I shall have no objection to the proposition ot the 
Senator from Massachusetts. f 

Mr. HOAR. I withdraw my request for unanimous consent until 
that is disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas asks unan- 
imous consent that to-morrow after the conclusion of morning business 
Senate bill 1430 be taken up for consideration. Is there objection? . 

Mr. HARRIS. Is that the land-grant forfeiture bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Itis. The Chair hears no objection 
and it is so ordered. z 


CASTLE ISLAND, BOSTON HARBOR. 


Mr. HOAR. I now move to proceed to the consideration of Order 
of Business 1078, being the joint resolution (H. Res. 56) authorizing 
the use and improvement of Castle Island, in Boston Harbor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be read for 
information. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That permission be, and is hereby, granted to the city of Boston 
in the State of Massachusetts, through its park commissioners, to improve and 
beautify Castle Island, situated in said city, and belonging to the United States, 
in connection with a public park to be laid out on land adjoining and connecting 
with said island, with the right to said city of Boston to make such excavations 
and fillings and erect and maintain such structures as the Secretary of War may 
from timetotimeapprove: Provided, That this resolution shall not be construed 
to pass any title in said island, but that the ownership and control of the said 
grounds shall remain entirely in the United States, and shall be subject to such 
oranges and uses for military or other purposes as the Secretary of War may 

rect, 

Mr. PLATT. If the resolution is being read for information, we do 
not get much informåtion, because we are entirely unable to hear it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut is en- 
tirely correct, and the Chair must insist that there must be order in the 


eries, 

Mr. HOAR. ‘The city of Boston is laying out a very extensive and 
costly system of public parks, and immediately adjacent to the land 
occupied by that system of parks is Castle Island, which contains an 
old fort that, I understand, is of very little value to the fortification of 
the city of Boston in view of the modern improvements in the means 
of attack. ‘This resolve simply authorizes the park commissioners to 
use it as part of their system of parks, subject entirely to the control 
of the Secretary of War, and with a provision that the city shall never 
get any title and that it shall always be subject to such uses as the 
Secretary of War shall direct hereafter. It is a mere permission for 
the people to extend their walks and drives on the island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution ? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

ed to consider the resolution. 
- The joint resolution was reported totheSenate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT EMPORIA, KANS. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move now that the Senate proceed to the considera 
tion of Order of Business 1175, Senate bill 1913. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1913) for the erection of a 
public building at Emporia, Kans. ay 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands with 
amendments, 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 4, after the word “ pur- 
thase,” to insert ‘‘or acquire by condemnation proceedings or other- 


wise;” and in line 11, after the words ‘sum of,” to strike out ‘‘one 
hundred” and insert ‘‘seventy-five;’’ so as to read: - 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, anthorized and di- 
rected to purchase or acquire by condemnation proceedings or otherwise, a 
site for,and cause to be erected thereon,a suitable building, with firc-proof 
vaults therein, for the accommodation of the post-office and other Government 
offices at the city of Emporia, Kans. The plans, specifications, and full esti- 
mates of said building shall be previously made and approved according to 
Jaw, and shall not exceed, for the site and building complete, the sum of $75,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to add as a new section: 


Src. 2. That the sum of $75,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, ouw 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be used and ex- 
pended for the purpose provided in this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 20’clock having arrived, 
it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a 
bureau of Animal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation of live- 
stock and their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumoniaand 
other diseases among domestic animals, and for other purposes, the 

ding question beingon the amendment of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. PALMER. That may be informally laid aside. 

Mr. INGALLS. According to the notice that I gave on Thursday 
last, I ask that the unfinished business may be informally laid aside for 
the purpose of enabling me to submit some remarks upon the motion 
to refer the message of the President of the United States to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished business be informally laid aside for 
the purpose of taking for present consideration the resolution referred 
to. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution submitted by Mr. 
SHERMAN December 19, 1887, to refer the message of the President of 
the United States to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, on the 11th day of January, 1888, a 
little less than four months ago, Maj. Gen. Fitz John Porter, now on 
the retired-list, wrote a letter from which I quote the following ex- 
tract: 

And now to you, one of the thousands of kind, generous friends, whose hearts 
Ihave feit, whose forms I have never seen nor warm hands touched, I beg to 
express my heartfelt appreciation of your kind acts in my behalf, and to assure 
you, all of you, North and South, that my heart is and always has been with 
you, though at one time my hand and head worked the best they knew against 
you and your cause, believing, as I did, it was for the 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] in the course of his ob- 
servations last Wednesday complained with some bitterness that ‘‘a 
determined attempt was made during the war of the rebellion,’’ and 
he added: 

It has been continued since, to blacken the names of the great civil as well 
as military leaders who remained true to the Democratic party, as at enmity 
with the cause of the Union and in an alliance of sentiment at least with the 
Confederacy. 

He also admitted, what never has been conceded hitherto, so far as I 
am advised, by any Democratic orator, that there is such a crime as 
treason, and that to be an ally of the Confederacy was to be a traitor, 
From his complaint at the accusations which he declared had been 
made, the irresistible inference was, first, that the implications against 
the civil and military leaders of the Democratic party as sympathizers 
with the South were not true; and next, that if they were true, they 
were discreditable and dishonorable. ? 

Fitz John Porter was a military leader in the war for the Union 
who remained true to the Democratic party. He was dishonorably 
dismissed from the Army by the sentence of a court-martial, and many 
years after the war ended, at the close of a fierce struggle in Congress, 
was placed on the retired-list by the united support of the Democratic 
party, including many of its members who bad been soldiers in the 
army of the Confederacy. It was claimed by his friends that he was 
a gallant warrior who had been sacrificed as a political victim, but he 
assures the Confederates in the letter which I have read that his heart 
was always with the South, although at one time his head and hand 
were against them and their cause. That even at that fatal crisis 
when his head and his hand were ‘‘ working their best’’ for that brave 
Commander-General John Pope, whom the Senator from Indiana de- 
scribes with somewhat of redundant and elaborate affluence of diction 
as a vain, pretentious, specious, boasting, and vain-glorious pretender— 
that eyen then his heart was, as it had always been and has ever since 
been, with Jeff. Davis, Lee, and Stonewall Jackson. And Fitz John 
Porter, like every other general who was suspected and distrusted by 
Lincoln and the Northern people, is canonized as a sainted patriot and 
hero by the Democratic party North and South. They know their 
friends, 
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Maj. Gen. George B. McClellan was another military leader who re- 
tained his allegiance to the Democratic party. Born in Pennsylvania 
and educated at West Point, he wentimmediately to New Orleans, where 
he became the intimate business associate and political friend of Beaure- 
gard, and allied himself actively with the schemes for the extension and 
perpetuation of human slavery by the acquisition of Cuba, being con- 
cerned in that filibustering enterprise with Albert Sidney Johnston, Gus- 
tavus W. Smith, Mansfield Lovell, and J. K. Duncan., He began his 
military career by disobeying the ordersof GeneralScott. He abandoned 
Pope to the mercy of his foes at Centerville. He failed to put the 
rebels to the sword at Antietam and refused to obey the orders of the 
President of the United States to follow them to Winchester. He 
fatally controlled the destiny of the Army of the Potomac until the 
battle of Fredericksburgh, and was the intimate friend, associate, and 
companion of Maj. Gen. Fitz John Porter. s 

In the Peninsula campaign he commanded a magnificent host, which 
under Napoleon would have bivouacked in every Southern capital from 
Richmond to New Orleans, After the victory at Malvern Hills the 
order to retreat was denounced by Kearny and Hooker in terms that 
I will not repeat here, for I am not dealing with his military but with 
his political career. 

History has pronounced its verdict upon him asa soldier, and the 
Senator from Indiana will strive in vain to place him in the category 
with Napoleon and Hannibal and Cæsar, even though heremained true 
to the Democratie party. 

I deal with him as a Democratic politician, and I affirm that no man 
can read the insubordinate and insolent letter that he wrote to President 
Lincoln from the gunboat in the James River, to which he fled after 
the loss of 70,000 men in the disastrous seven days’ fight before Rich- 
mond, without being forced to the conclusion that McClellan was not 
fully and actively in accord with the ideas and the convictions then 
animating those who supported the Union cause. 

Here is the letter in part: 

Harrisons LANDING, July 7, 1862. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: You haye been fully informed that the rebel army is in the 
front with the pu of overwhelming us by attacking our itions or re- 
ducing us by blocking our river communications. I can not but regard our 


condition as critical, and I earnestly desire, in view of possible contingencies, 
to lay before your excellency, for your private consideration, my general views 
concerning the existing state of the rebellion, although they do not strictly re- 
late to the situation of this army or strictly come within the scope of my official 
duties. * * * The Union must be preserved. * * * The time has come 
when the Government must determine upon a civil and military policy cover- 
ing the whole evens of our national trouble. * * * The responsibility of 
determining, declaring, and supporting such civil and military policy and of 
directing the whole course of national affairs in regard to the rebellion must 
now be assumed and exercised by you or our cause will be lost. The Constitu- 
tion gives you pores even for the present terrible exi CF ee 

The war shall be conducted on the highest principles known to Christian civil- 
ization, It should not be a war looking to the subjugation of the people of any 
State in any event. * * * Neither confiscation of property, political execu- 
tions of persons, territorial organization of States, or forcible abolition ofslavery 
should be contemplated for a moment. 

Unless the principles governing the future conduct of our struggle shall be 
made known and approved, the effort to obtain requisite forces will be almost 
ph nen A declaration of radical views, especially upon slavery, will rapidly 
disintegrate our present armies, 

He desired to conduct the war so that the people of the South should 
not be subjugated, nor their property confiscated, nor treason punished, 
nor States conquered, nor slavery abolished, and in effect advised his 
army to disband if emancipation was proclaimed. 

He was nominated for the Presidency in 1864 by the Democratic 
party upon a platform that contained the following declaration. Itis 
ancient history, buta generation has arisen to whom it may be novel: 

Resolved, That this convention does expressly declare as the sense of the 
American people that after four years of failure to restore the Union by the ex- 
periment of war, during which, under the pretense of a military necessity or 
war power higher than the Constitution, the Constitution itself has been disre- 
garded in every part, and public liberty and private right alike trodden down, 
and the material prosperity of the country essentially impaired, justice, human- 
ity, liberty, and the public welfare demand that immediate efforts be made for a 
cessation of hostilities, etc. 

His nomination for the Presidency was received by the rebel armies 
in their intrenchments with cheers, and by the newspapers of the Con- 
federacy with approving enthusiasm. The Richmond Enquirerof Sep- 
tember 8, 1864, said: 

Every defeat of Lincoln’s forces inures to the benefit of MoClellan. The in- 
fluence of the South, more powerful in the shock of battle than when throwing 
her minority vote in an electoral college, will be cast in favor of McClellan by 
this indirect yet efficacious means. 

Upon the day after the election in the Confederate congress Mr. 
Foote, of Tennessee, declared: 

Isay we have friend: ood, true, valiant frien the North. Every vote 
given for McClellan was for peace. Every vote gi tor McClellan was a vote 

inst Lincoln's African policy. Every vote given for McClellan was avote 
siren. foranarmistice. If McClellan had been elected, he, Foote, was prepared 
to make from his seat a proposition for a convention of the sovereign States, 
North and South, and he believed the South would have secured from it peace 
and her independence. 

Mr, President, the election occurred in November. McClellan re- 


ceived 3 yotes from the State of Delaware, 11 votes from the State of 
Kentucky, and 7 votes from the State of New Jersey, making 21 in all; 
and when Mr. Lincoln was elected he resigned his commission and 
passed into history asa military and civil leader who had remained true 
to the Democratic party. 


Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock was born in Pennsylvania and ed- 
ucated at West Point. He was another of the military leaders that was 
true to the Democracy. His martial career is one of the imperishable 
heritages of American glory. Je marched and he triumphed. He filled 
the abyss of fame with names that will be eternally luminous—the Pen- 
insula, Antietam, Gettysburgh, Chancellorsville, Cold Harbor, and Pe- 
tersburg. Had he been a soldier under Napoleon he would have been 
a prince and marshal of the empire. Undaunted in battle, resolute, 
with an indomitable passion for glory, he was the ideal corps commander, 
and was well named Hancock the Superb. When the war closed he 
enjoyed to a degree almost unknown in our history the affectionate ad- 
miration, gratitude, respect, and honor of the American people, irre- 
spective of party. 

But he, too, became tainted with the fatal virus of an ambition for 
the nomination for the Presidency by the Democratic party, and they 
voted for him in 1880, fifteen years after the war ended, not as the 
man who defeated, overwhelmed, and destroyed them at Gettysburgh 
and in the Wilderness, but as the author of Order No. 40 and the 
determined opponent of reconstruction in the fifth military district, 
comprising Louisiana and Texas. What were his duties as defined by 
the act of March 2, 1867? It was entitled: 

An act to provide for the more efficient government of the rebel States. 


I quote so much of the preamble and of section 3 as will suffice to 
show his powers: 


Whereas no legal State governments or adequate protection for life and 
property now exist in the rebel States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and Arkansas; and 
whereas it is necessary that peace and good order should be enforced in said 
ob until legal and republican governments can be legally established: 

erefore, 

Be it enacted, etc., That said rebel States shall be divided into military districts 
and made subject to the military authority of the United States, as hereinafter 
prescribed, * * * Louisiana and Texas, the fifth district. 

Sec, 3. That it shall be the duty of each officer assigned as aforesaid to protect 
all persons in their rights of person and property, to suppress insurrection, 
disorder, and violence, and to punish or cause to be punished all disturbers oi 
the public peace and criminals; * * * and all interference under color of 
= a pak id with the exercise of military authority under this act shall be 
null and void, 


Those who were in sympathy with President Johnson in his effort 
to overthrow the reconstruction policy of Congress in the rebellious 
States were dissatisfied with Sheridan and the other great commanders 
who had preceded him, and they found in General Hancock a willing 
coadjutor. 

The condition of affairs in the rebel States at this time is well de- 
scribed by General George H. Thomas, who commanded anadjacent dis- 
trict, and who was never suspected of partisanship orinjustice. Hesays: 


In localities where the disfranchised element is strong a spirit of persecution 
towards those in sympathy with the authorities, those who recognize the po- 
litical rights of the enfranchised negroes, and the negroes themselves, especially 
shows itself in utter contempt of all respect for law. Violence is openly talked 
of. The editorials of the public press are such as to create the most intense 
hatred in the breasts of ex-rebels and their sympathizers. The effect of this is 
to cause disturbance * * * by inciting the ruffianly portion of this class of 
citizens to murder, rob, and maltreat white Unionists and colored people in 
localities where there are no United States troops stationed, The local author- 
ities often have not the will, and more often have not the power, to suppress 
or prevent these outrages. 

he colored people are quiet and peaceable; they have no political rights, not 
being enfranchised, yet ruffians are permitted to tyrannize over them, without 
fear of punishment, The testimony of ne; is refused in the State courts, 
and the United States courts are difficult of access to an ignorant people, with- 
out friends or influence. In some districts ex-Union soldiers are persecuted by 
their more numerous rebel neighbors, until they are forced into a resistance 
which sometimes ends with the loss of their lives, or they are compelled in self- 
defense to emigrate. Anappeal to the courts affords but little hope for redress, 
as magistrates and juries too often decide in accordance with their prejudi 
without rd to justice. The controlling cause of the unsettled condition oi 
affairs in the department is that the greatest efforts made by the defeated in- 
surgents since the close of the war have been to promulgate the idea that the 
cause of liberty, justice, humanity, equality, and all the calendar of the virtues 
of freedom suffered violence and wrong when the effort for Southern independ- 
ence failed. This is, of course, intended as a species of political cant, whereby 
the crime of treason might be covered with a counterfeit varnish of patriotism, 
sgo thatthe precipitators of the rebellion might go down in history hand in hand 
with the defenders of the Government, thus wiping out with their own hands 
their own stains; a species of self-forgiveness amazing in its effrontery, when 
it is considered that life and property—justly forfeited by the laws of the coun- 
try, of war, and of nations, through the magnanimity of the Government and 
people—was not exacted from them. 

Under this inspiration the education of the great body of the people, moral, 
religious, and political, has been turned into channels wherein might unite 
in common, The impoverishment of the South, resulting from war and its 
concomitants, the emancipation of slaves, and the consequent loss of substance. 
the ambiguity and uncertainty of political rights and financial values, as well 
as personal rivalries, have all combined to strengthen the efforts of icious 
teachers. The evil done has been great, and it is not discernable that an im- 
mediate improvement may be expected. 


The reports of General Sheridan show that the situation in Louisiana 
and Texas was much worse even than that depicted by General Thomas, 
but General Hancock immediately upon assuming command issued his 
celebrated Order No. 40, prepared after consultation with the leaders 
of the Democratic party in Washington, written on his way down the 
river on asteamer, and promulgated before any opportunity to acquaint 
himself with the condition of affairs had occurred. a 

. {General Orders No. 40.] 
HEADQUARTERS FIFTH MILITARY DISTRICT, 
New Orleans, La., November 29, 1867. 


I. In accordance with General Orders No. 81, headquarters of the Army, Ad- 
jutant-General's office, Washington, D. C.. August 27, 1867, Maj. Gen. W.S. Han- 
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cock hereby assumes command of the fifth military district and ot the depart- 

ment composed ot the States of Louisiana and Texas, 
1I. The general commanding is gratified to learn that 

in this department. Itwill be ents to preserve this condition of things. 


ace and quiet reign 


As a means tothis great end he the maintenance of the civil authori- 
ties in the faithful execution of the laws as the most efficient undé& existing 
circumstances. 

In war it is indispensable to repel i= by force and overthrow and destroy 
opposition to lawful authority, But when insurrectionary force has been over- 
thrown and established, and the civil authorities are ready and fap 
to perform their duties, the military power should cease to lead and the civi 
administration resume its natural and rightful dominion, Solemnly impressed 
with these views, the general announces that the great poneipite. of American 
liberty still are the lawful inheritance of this people, and ever should be. The 
right of trial by jury, the habeas corpus, the liberty of the press, the freedom 

sporol and the natural rights of persons and the rights of property must be 
preserved, 

Free institutions, while they are essential to the prosperity and happiness of 
the le, always furnish the strongest inducements to peace and order. Crimes 
and offenses committed in this district must be referred to the consideration 
and judgment of the regular civil tribunals, and those tribunals will be sup- 
ported in their lawful jurisdiction. 

Should there be violations of existing laws which are not inquired into by 
the civil magistrates, or should failures in the administration of justice by the 
courts be complained of, the cases will be reported to these headquarters, when 
such orders will be made as may be deemed necessary. 

While the general thus indicates his purpose to respect the liberties of the 
people, he wishes all to understand that armed insurrections or forcible resist- 
ance to the law will be instantly suppressed by arms. 

By command of Maj. Gen, W. S. Hancock. 


The results of this abdication of his powers and this renunciation of 
his duties under the reconstruction act are disclosed in the letter of 
Governor Pease to General Hancock, and the reply of the latter, which 
I will read as a contribution to the history of a military leader who re- 
mained ‘‘true to the Democratic party.’’ 


EXECUTIVE OF 
Austin, Tex., January 17, 1868, 


Sr: Your letter of the 28th of December, 1867, was received at this office on 
the [lth instant. I think it my duty to reply to some portions of it, lest my si- 
lence should be construed into an acquiescence in the opinions expressed therein 
in regard to the condition of Texas and the authority of the civil provisional 
government now existing here. 

I dissent entirely from the declaration that “the State government of Texas, 
organized in subordination to the authority of the United States, is in full ex- 
ercise of all its proper pomers The act of Congress "to provide for the more 
efficient government of the rebel States " expressly declares in its preamble that 
no legal State government or adequate protection of life or property now exists 
in Texas, and it is necessary that peace and good order should be enforced in 
said State until a loyal and republican State government can be legally estab- 
lished, It then provides that Texas shall be subject to the military authority of 
the United States, and shall constitute a part of the fiftn military district. It 
also directs the President to assign to the command of that district an officer of 
the Army not below the rank of brigadier-general, and to detail a sufficient mil- 
itary force to enable such officer to perform his duties and enforce his authority ; 
and makes it the duty of such officer to protect all persons in their rights of per- 
son and property, to suppress insurrection, disorder, and violence, and to pun- 
ish, or cause to AG punished, all disturbers of the public and criminals; 
and to this end he may allow loca! civil tribunals to take jurisdiction of and t: 
offenders; or when in his judgment it may be necessary for the trial of offend- 
ers, he shall have power to organize military commissions or tribunals for that 
purpose; and also declares that interference under color of State authority with 
the exercise of military authority under said act shall be null and void. 

This act further provides that until the people of Texas shall be by law ad- 
mitted to representation in the Congress of the United States, any government 
that may exist therein shall be deemed provisional only, and in all respects sub- 
ject to the paramount authority of the United States at any time to abolish, 
modify, control, or supersede the same. 

The supplementary act of July 19, 1867, declares it to have been the true in- 
tent and meaning of the original act and the supplementary act of the 23d of 
March, 1867, that the government then existing in Texas was not a legal State 
government, and that thereafter said government, if continued, was to be con- 
tinved subject in all respects to the military commander of the district, and the 
paramount authority of Congress. 

The reasonabie construction of these provisions of the act of Congress re- 
ferred to would seem to be that Texasis placed under a military government 
of which the chief officer is the commander of the fifth military district, an 
that whatever civil government there is in Texas is provisional only, subject 
to said military commander and the paramount authority of Congress, and ex- 
ists only by their sufferance as a part of the machinery through which the mil- 
itary authority of the United States isexercised, This construction is een 
by the acts of the successive commanders of the fifth military district, and their 
correspondence with this office from the time they first assumed command in 
March, 1807, until quite recently. They have exercised the right of removing 
and appointing at their pleasure the officers of this civil provisional govern- 
ment (with the exception of the few that are appointed by the governor), and 
of filling by appomtments all vacancies in offices heretofore filled by an elec- 
tion by the people of Texas. They bave also at pleasure exercised the right to 
abolish, modify, control, and supersede the laws heretofore euacted, as well as 
the proceedings and judgments of the courts. They have also, at their pleas- 
ure, made arrests for violations of the criminal laws. It is true that they have 

rmitted the officers of this civil provisional government, except the a- 
re, to perforin their duties as prescribed by the laws of Texas, but in subordi- 
nation to their orders and the laws of the United States, 

Tam ata loss to understand how a government, without representation in 

and without a militia force, with such limited powers,and thus sub- 

to be further limited and changed at pleasure by the military commander 

of the district, can, with any propriety, be called a State government organized 

in subordination to the authority of the Government of the United States, and 
in full exercise of ail its proper powers. 

I also dissent from the declaration that “at this time the country is in a state 
of profound peace.” Texas can not properly be said to be ina state of profound 

. Itistrue that there no longer exists here any organized resistance to 
the authority of the United States; buta large majority of the white popula- 
tion, who participated in the late rebeilion are embittered against the Govern- 
ment by their defeat in arms and loss of theirslaves, and yield to itan unwilling 
obedience, igor f because they feel that they have no means to resist its author- 
rity. None of this class have any affection for the Government, and very few 
of them have any respect for it. They regard the 1 lation of Congress on 
the subject of reconstruction as unconstitutional and hostile to their interests, 
and consider the Government now existing here, under the authority of the 
United States, as a usurpation on their rights, They look upon the enfranchise- 


v 


ment of their late slaves and the disfranchisement of a portion of their own 
class as an act of insult and oppression. 

This state of feeling against the Government and its acts by a large majority 
of the white population, who have heretofore exercised the political power of 
Texas, combined with the demoralization and impatience of restraint by civil 
authority that always follows the close of great civil dare yma it extremely 
dificult to enforce the criminal laws in those portions of the State which are 
most densely occupied, and often impossible to do so in those parts of the State 
which are sparsely settled. A knowledge of this state of affairs induces many 
to redress their fancied wrongs and grievances by acts of violence. 

It is a lamentable fact that over one hundred cases of homicide have occurred 
in Texas within the last twelve months, while not one-tenth of the perpetrators 
have been arrested, and less than one-twentieth of them have been tried. 

Within the last few months United States officers and soldiers have nkilled 
while in the discharge of their duties, and in no case have those who committed 
these offenses been tried or punished. In these cases the most strenuous efforts 
were made by the military authorities to arrest the guilty parties, bub without 
success, although they were well known. 

It often happens that when the civil officers of a county are disposed to do 
their duty and endeavor to make arrests they are unable to do so because they 
are not properiy sustained by the citizens of the county, and when arrests are 
made a large portion of the offenders escape from custody because theré are no 
secure jails for their confinement, and the county authorities have notthe means 
to pay for the proper guards. Several cases‘have come to my knowledge in 
which sheriffs failed entirely to arrest poe who had been indicted, although 
they remained in the county for months, 

Grand juries often fail to find indictments when they ought to do so, and petit 
qares as often fail to convict offenders in cases where the evidence is conclusive, 

ence it results that in many cases offenders escape punishment when the mag- 
istrates and sheriffs do their duty. 

It is by no means charged that all who took part in the rebellion participate 
orapprove the many outrages and acts of violence which are perpetrated in 
Texas without punishment. A large majority es hee and deplore this state 
of affairs; few of them, however, give any active aid in the enforcement of the 
criminal laws. 

All good citizens feel and acknowledge that there is but little security for life 
in Texas beyond what each man's personal character gives him. Many loyal 
citizens have expressed the opinion that it would have a good effect upon the 
community if some of the perpetrators of aggravated crimes like that in Uvalde 
County, where the difficulty of keeping the prisoners in confinement rendered 
it highly probable that they would eseape and where the sparseness of popu- 
lation made it so difficult to procure a jury, that it was considered almost certain 
that the parna would never be tried by the civil courts, should be brought be- 
fore a military commission, In this opinion I fully concur, and it was for this 
reason that I made the recommendation, 

The condition of affairs here was much worse before the establishment of tho 
present military government than it has beensince. The fear ofarrest by the mili- 
tary authorities and a trial by a military commission has had some effect in de- 
terring lawless men from the commission of crime, but I am constrained to say 
that since the publication of General Order No, 40, of 29th November, 1867, from 
headquarters fifth military district, there has been a perceptible increase of 
crime and manifestations of hostile feelings toward the Government and its 
supporters, 

tis an unpleasant duty to give such a recital of the condition of the country. 
But the reports and correspondence on file in the odices of the Freedmen's Bu- 
reau and of the military commanders in Texas since the close of the re on 
will prove the truth of whatis stated here. 

in my communications with the previous commanders of the fifth military 
district, orally and in writinz, I have frequently given them my views in regard 
to the powers of the present civil provisional government of Texas, and also in 
regard to the condition of affairs here, and the great difficulty and sometimes 
impossibility of executing the laws for prevention and punishment of crimeand 
the preservation of the public peace. 

If all these matters had been known to the commanding general fifth military 
district, his surprise might not have been excited that a civil magistrate of 
Texas, who is desirous to preserve peace and good order, and to give security 
to person and life, should have applied to him as the chief officer to whom the 
government of Texas is intrusted by the laws of the United States to do by mil- 
itary authority what experience had proved can not be effectually done by the 
officers of Texas, with the limited means ard authority with which they are in- 
vested by law. 

Iam, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 


Bvt. Lieut, Col. Wm. G. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Oivil Affairs. 
Official: 


R. CHANDLER, 
Captain Thirteenth Infantry. 


E. M. PEASE, 


To which General Hancock replied: 


HEADQUARTERS Firra MILITARY Disrricr, 
New Orleans, La., March 9, 1868, 


Sm: Your communication of the 17th of January last was received in due 
course of time (the 27th of January), but not until it had been widely circulated 
by the ride aged press. To such a letter, written and published tee manifest 
purposes, it has been my intention to reply as soon as leisure from more im- 
portant business would permit. 

Your statement that the act of Congress “ to provide for the more efficient goy- 
ernment of the rebel States” declares that whatever government existed in 
Texas was provisional; that ee and order should be enforced ; that Texas 
should be part of the fifth military district and soe to military power; that 
the President should appoint an officer to command in said district, and detail 
a force to protect the rights of person and property, suppress insurrection and 
violence, and punish offenders, either by military commission or through the 
action of local civil tribunals, as in his jadgment might seem best, will not be 
disputed, One need only read the act to perceive it contains such provisions, 
But how all this is supposed to have made it my duty to order the military com- 
mission requested you have entirely failed to show. The power to doa thing 
if shown, and the py alors of doing it, are often very different matters. You 
observe you are ata = understand how a government without a repre- 
sentation in Con militia force and subject to military power can be 
said to be in the full exercise of all its proper powers, You do not reflect that 
this government, created or permitted by Congress, has all the powers which 
the act intends, and may fully exercise them accordingly. If you thinkitought 
to have more powers, should be allowed to send members to Congress, wield a 
militia force, and possess yet other powers, your complaint is uot to be preferred 
against me, but against Congress, who made it what it is. 

As respects the issue between us, any question as to what Congress ought to 
have done has no pertinence. You admit the act of Con authorizes me to 
try an offender by military commission, or allow the local civil tribunals to try, 


as I ] deem best; and you can not deny the act expressly recognizes such 
local civil tribunals as l authorities for the purpose specifiea. When you 
contend there are no } local tribunals for any purpose in , you must 
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Pann arego plain reading ot the act ot Congress or the power of Congress 
e ' 

ou next remark that you dissent from my declaration “that the country 

'exas) is in a state of profound peace,” and proceed to state the groundsof your 

nt. They appear to me nota little extraordinary. I quote your words: 

“Jt is true there no longer exists here (Texas) any organ: resistance to the 

authority of the United States. But a large majority of the white population 

who participated in the late rebellion are embit against the Government 

and yield it an unwilling obedience.” Nevertheless, you concede they do yield 

it obedience. You proceed: 

“ None of thisclass have any affection for the Government, and very few any 
respect forit. They regard the legisiation of Congress on the subject of reeon- 
struction as unconstitutional and hostile to their interests, and consider the 
government now existing here under authority of the United States as an usur- 
pation of their rights. They look on the emancipation of their late slaves and 
the Sent of a portion of their own class as an act of insult and op- 
pression.” 

And this is all you have to present for proof that war and not peace prevails 
in Texas; and hence it becomes my duty—so you suppose—to set aside the local 
civil tribunals, and enforce the penal code Against citizens by means of military 
commissions, 

My dear sir, I am not a lawyer, nor has it been my business, as it may have 
been yours, to study the philosophy of statecraft and politics. But I may lay 
claim, after an experience of more than half a lifetime, to some poor knowledge 
of men, and some appreciation of what is necessary to social order and happi- 
ness. And forthe future of our common country, I could devoutly wish that no 
greater number of our people have yet fallen in with the views you appear to 
entertain. Woe be to us whenienar it shall come to pass that the power of the 
rag esi Sin or military—is permitted to deal with the mere opinions and 
feelings of the people. 

I have been accustomed to believe that sentiments of respect or disrespect, 
and feelings of affection, love, or hatred, so long as not developed into acts in 
ee of law, were matters wholly beyond the punitory power of human 

unals, 

I will maintain that the entire freedom of thought and speech, however ac- 
rimoniously indulged, is consistent with the noblest aspirations of man and the 
happiest condition of his race, 

When a boy, I remember to have read a speech of Lord Chatham, delivered 
in Parliament. It was during our Revolutionary war, and related to the policy 
of employing the savages on the side of Britain. You may be more familiar 
with the speech than Iam. If lam not greatly mistaken, his lordship denounced 
the British Government—his Government—in terms of unmeasu bitterness, 
He characterized its policy as revolting to every sentimentof pores d and relig- 
ion; proclaimed it covered with disgrace, and vented his eternal abhorrence of 
it and its measures. It may. I think, be safely asserted thata majority of the 
British nation concurred in the views of Lord Chatham. But whoever supposed 
that profound peace was not existing in that kingdom, or that government had 
any authority to question the absolute right of the opposition to express their 
objections to the propriety of the kings measures in any words, or to any ex- 
tent they pleased? It would be dificultto show thatthe opponents in the days 
of the elder Adams, or Jefferson, or Jackson, exhibited for it either “affection” 
or “res » You are conversant with the history of our past parties and the 
political struggles touching legislation on alienage, sedition, the embargo, na- 
tional banks, our wars with England and Mexico. and can not be ignorant of the 
fact that for one party to assert that a law or system of 8p SYS is unconsti- 
tutional, oppressive. and usurpative is not a new thing in the United States. 
That the people of Texas consider acts of Congress unconstitutional, ive, 
or insulting to them is of no consequence to tho matter in hand. The President 
of the United States has announced his opinion that these acts of Congress are 
unconstitutional. The Supreme Court, as youare aware, not long ago decided 
unanimously that a certain military commission was unconstitutional. Our 

ple everywhere, in every State, without reference to the side they took dur- 
ng the rebellion, differ as to the constitutionality of these acts Congress. 
How the matter really is, neither gk nor I may dogmatically affirm. 

If you deem them constitutional laws, and beneficial to the country, you not 
only have the right to publish your opinions, but it might be your bounden duty 
asa citizen todo so. Not less is it the privilege and duty of any and every 
citizen, wherever residing, to publish his opinion freely and fearlessly on this 
and every question which he thinks concerns his interest. This is merely in 

\accordance with the principles of our free Goyernment; and neither you nor I 
would wish to live under any other. It is time now, at the end of almost two 
years from the close of the war, we should begin to recollect what manner of 

ple we are; to tolerete again free, popular discussion, and extend some for- 

ce and consideration to opposing views. The maxims that in all intel- 
lectual contests truth is mighty and must prevail, and that error is harmless 
when reason is left free to combat it, are not only sound, but salutary. Itisa 
poor compliment to the merits of such a cause that its advocates would silence 
- opposition by force: and generally those only who are in the wrong will resort 
to this ungenerous means) Iam confident you will not commit your serious 
idemece to the proposition that any amount of discussion, or any sort of opin- 
ons, however unwise in your judgment; or any assertion of feeling, however 
resentful or bitter, not resulting in a breach of law, can furnish justitication for 
your denial that profound peace exists in Texas. You might as well deny that 
profound peace exists in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, California, Ohio, 
and Kentucky, where a rity of the people differ with the minority on these 
nestions; or that profound peace exists in the House of Representatives or 

e Senate at Washington, or in the Supreme Court, where all these questions 

, have been repeatedly diseussed and parties respectfully and ently heard. 

You next complain that in ts of the State (Texas) it is difficult to enforce the 
criminal laws; that sheriffs fail to arrest; that grand jurors will not always in- 
dict; that in some cases the military act ng in nid of the civil authorities have 
not been able to execute the process of the courts; that petit jurors have ac- 
quitted persons adjudged guilty by you; and that other persons charged with 
offenses have broke jail and fled from prosecution, I know not how these things 
are; but admitting your representations literally true. if for such reasons [ 
should set aside the local tribunals and order a military commission, there is no 

lace in the United States where it might not be done with equal propriety, 

here is not a State in the Union, North or South, where the like facts are not 
continually happening. Perfection is not to be predicated of man or his works, 
No one can reasonably expect certain and absolute justice in human transac- 
tions; and if military power is to be set in motion on the principles for which 
you would seem to contend, I fear that a civil government, regulated by laws, 
could have no abiding place beneath the circuit of the sun. It is rather more 
than hinted in your letter that there is no local State government in Texas, and 
no local laws outside of the acts of Congress which I ought to respect, and that 
I should undertake to protect the rights of persons and property in my own way 
or anarbitrary manner. Ifsuch be your meaning, Iam compelled to differ 
with you. 

After the abolition of slavery (an event, I hope, which no one now regrets), the 
laws of Louisianas and Texas existing prior to the rebellion, and notin conflict 
with the acts of Congress, comprised a vast system of jurisprudence, both civil 
and criminal. It required not volumes only. but libraries to contain them, 
They laid down principles and precedent for ascertaining the rights and adjust- 
ing the controversies of men in every conceivable case. They were the erea- 
tions of great and good and learned men, who had labored, in their day, tor their 


kind, and gone down to the grave long before our recent troubles, leaving their 
works an inestimable legacy to the human race. These !aws.as lam informed, 
connected the civilization of and present ages, and testified of the justice, 
wisdom, humanity, and patriotism of more than one nation, through whose rec- 
ords they descended to the present people of these States, Iam sutisfed. from 
representations of ms competent to judge, they are as perfecta system of laws 
as may be found elsewhere, and better suited than any other to the condition of 
this people, for by them they have long been governed. Why should it be sup- 
posed Congress has abolished these laws? Why should any one wish to abolish 
them? They have committed no treason, nor are hostile to the United States, nor 
countenance crime, nor favor injustice. On them, as on a foundation of rock, 

reposes almost the entire superstructure of social order in these two States. An- 
nul this code of local laws, and there would be no longer any rights, either of per- 
son or property, here. Abolish the local civil tribunals made to execute them, 
and you would virtually annul the laws, except in reference to the very few 
cases cognizable in the Federal courts. Let us fora moment soppone the whole 
local civil code annulled, and that I am left, as commander of the fifth military 
district, the sole fountain of law and justice. This is the position in which you 
would place me. 

Lam now to protect all rights and redress all wrongs. How is it ble for 
me to doit? Innumerable questions arise, of which Iam not only ignorant, 
but to the solution of which a military court is entirely unfitted. One would 
establish a will, another a deed; or, the qnestion is one of succession, or part- 
nership, or descent, or trust; a suit of ejectment or claim to chattels; or, the 
application may relate to robbery, theft, arson, or murder. How am I to take 
the first step in any such matter? IfI turn to the acts of Congress I find noth- 
ing on the subject. I dare not open the authors on the local code, for it has 
ceased to exist. y 

And you tell me that in this perplexing condition I am to furnish by dint of 
my own hasty and crude judgment the legislation demanded by the vast and 
manifold interests of the people. I repeat, sir, that you, and not Congress, are 

nsible for the monstrous suggestion there are no local laws or insti- 
tutions here to be respected by me outside of the acts of Congress. I say, un- 
hesitatingly, if it were possible that Congress should pass an act abolishing the 
local codes for Louisiana and Texas—which I do not believe—and it should fall 
to my lot to ogy inei places with something of my own, I do not see how 
I could do better n follow the laws in force here prior to the rebellion, ex- 
cepting whatever therein shall relate to slavery. Power may destroy the forms, 
but not the principles, of justice; these will live in spite even of the sword. 
pay tells us that the Roman pandects were lost for a long period among the 
rubbish that war and revolution had heaped upon them, but at length were dug 
out of the ruins, aguin to be regarded as a precious treasure. 

Youare pleased tostate that “since the publication of (my) General Orders No, 
40 there has been a perceptible increase of crime and manifestation of hostile 
feeling toward the Government and its supporters,” and add that it is “an un- 
pleasant duty to give such a recital of the condition of the country.” 

You will permit me to say that I deem it impossible the first of these state- 
ments can be true, and that I do very greatly doubt the correctness of the sec- 
ond, General Orders No. 40 was issued at New Orleans November 29, 1887, and 
ate letter was dated January 17, 1868. Allowing time for Order No. 40 to reach 

xas and become generally knewn, some additional time must have elapsed 
before its effect would be manifested, and a yet further time must transpire be- 
fore you would be able to collect the evidence of what you term “the condition 
of the country," and yet, after all this, you would have to make the necessary 
investigations to ascertain if Order No. 40 orsomething else was thecause. The 
time, therefore, remaining to enable you before the 17th of January, 1868, to 
reach a satisfactory conclusion on so delicate and nice a question must have 
been very short, “How you poe whether you investigated yourself, or 
through third persons, and if s0, who they were, what their competency and 
fairness, on what evidence you rested your conclusions, or whether you ascer- 
tained any facts at all, are points upon which your letter so discreetly omits all 
mention, that I may well be excused for not relying implicitly npon it; nor is 
my difficulty diminished by the fact that in another part of your letter youstate 
that ever since the close of the war a very large portion of the people have had 
no affection for the Government, but bitterness of feeling only. Had the duty 
of publishing and cireulating through the country long before it reached me your 
statement that the action of the district commander was increasing crime and 
hostile feeling against the Government been less painful to your sensibilities, 
it might possibly have occurred to you to furnish something on the subject in 
addition to vour bare assertion 

But what was Order No. 40, and how could it have the effect you attribute to 
it? Itsets forth "the great principles of American liberty are still the interi- 
tance of this people, and ever should be, that the right of trial by jury, the ha- 
beas corpus, the liberty of the press, the freedom of- h, and the natural 
rights of upas and property must be preserved.” Will you question the truth 
of these declarations? Which one of these great principles of liberty are you 
ready to deny and repudiate? Whoever does so, avows himself the enemy of 
human liberty and the advocate of despotism. Was there any intimation in 
General Orders No. 40 that any crimes or breaches of law would be counte- 
nanced? You know that there was not. On the contrary, you know PEREHI 
well that while “ the consideration of crime and offenses committed in the Fift 
military district was referred to the judgment of the regular civil tribunals,” a 
pledge was given in Order No. 49 which all understood, that tribunals would be 
supported in their lawful jurisdiction, and that ‘forcible resistance to law would 
be instantly suppressed by arms,” You will not affrm that this pledge has ever 
been forfeited, There has not been a moment since Í have been in command 
of the Fifth district when the whole military force in my hands has not been 
ready to support the civil authorities of Texas in the execution of the laws, 
and [am unwilling to believe they would refuse to call for aid if they needed it. 

There are some considerations which, it seems to me, should cause you to 
hesitate before indulging in wholesale censures against the civil authorities of 
Texas. Youare yourself the chief of these authorities, not elected by the people, 
but created by the military. Notlong after you had thus come into office all the 
judges of the supremecourt of Texas, ive in number, were removed from office 
and new appointments made; twelve of the seventeen district judges were re- 
moved, and othersappdinted. County officers, more or less, in seventy-fiveout 
of one hundred and twenty-eight counties were removed, and others appointed 
in their places. It is fair to conclude that the executive and judicial civil fune- 
tionaries in Texus are the ns whom you desire tofillthe offices, Itis proper 
to mention, also, that none but registered citizens, and only those who could 
take the test-oath, have been allowed to serve as jurors during your adminis- 
tration. Now, it is against this local government, created by military power 
priorto my coming here, and so composed of your personal and political friends, 
that you have preferred the most grievous complaints. Itisof them you have as- 
s rted they will not do their daty; they will not maintain justice; will not arrest 
offenders; will not punish crimes; and that out of one hundred homicides com- 
mitted in the last twelve months, not over ten arrests have been made; and by 
means of such gross disregard of duty, you declare that neither property nor 
life is safe in Texas. À 

Certainly you could have said nothing more to the discredit of the offictals 
now in office. If the facts be as you allege, a mystery is presented tor which I 
can imagive no explanation. Why is it that your political friends. backed up 
and sustained by the whole military power in this district, should be unwillin; 
to enforce the laws against that part of the population lately in rebellion an 
whom you representas the offenders? In ali the history of these troubles I 
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have never seen or heard before of such a fact. I repeat,if the fact be so itis a 


profound myey, utterly su ing my comprehension. Iam constrained to 
declare that I believe you are in very great error as to On carefal exam- 
ination at the proper source I find that at the date of your letter four cases only 
of homicides had been reported to these headquarters as having occurred since 
November 29, 1867, the date of Order 40, and these cases were ordered to be tried 
and investigated as soon as the reports were received. However, the fact of 
the one hundred homicides may still be correct. As stated by you, the Freed- 
men’s Bureau in Texas reported one hundred and sixty. How many of these 
were by Indians and Mexicans and how the remainder were classified is not 
known, nor is it known whether these data are accurate. 

The report of the commanding officer of the district of Texas shows that 
since I assumed command no applications have been made to him by you for 
the arrest of criminals in the State of Texas. 

To this date eighteen cases of homicides have been reported to mo as having 
occurred since November 29, 1867, although special instructions had been given 
to report such cases as they occurred. Of these five were committed by Indians, 
one by a Mexican, one by an insane man, three by colored men, two of women 
by their husbands, and of the remainder some by parties unknown—all of 
which could be scarcely attributed to Order No. 40. If the reports received since 
the issuing of Order No. 40 are correct, they exhibit no increase of homicides in 
my time, if you are correct that one hundred had occurred in the past twelve 
months, That there has been a perfect administration of justice in Texas Iam 


not prepared to deny. 

There has been no such wanton disregard of duty on the part of officials, as 
you allege, Iam well satisfied. A very little while ago you regarded the pres- 
ent officials in Texas the only ones who could be safely trusted with power. 
Now you pronounce them worthless, and would cast them aside. 

I have found little else in your letter but indications of temper, lashed into 
excitement by causes which I deem mostly imaginary; a great confidence in the 
accuracy of your own opinions, and an intolerance of the opinions of others, a 
desire to punish the thoughts and feelings of those who differ from you, and an 
impatience which magnifies the shortcomings of officials who are perhaps as 
earnest and conscientious in the discharge of their duties as yourself, and a 
most unsound conclusion that while any persons are to be found wanting in 
affection or respect for government, or yielding it obedience from motives 
which you do not approve, war, and not peace, is the status, and all sı per- 
sons are the proper subjects for military penal jurisdiction. 

b IfI pave wrie anything to disabuse your mind of so great an error, I shall 
egra § 
I sir, ly, bedient t, 
am, sir, very respectfully, your o! nt seryan' TEARRE 
Major-General Commanding. 
To His Excellency E. M. PEASE, 
Governor of Teras. 

Mr. President, I have trespassed upon the patience of the Senate by 
this recital because it is claimed by the Democratic worshipers of Gen- 
eral Hancock that his letter of the 9th of March, 1868, to Governor 
Pease, of Texas, was an exposition of the principles of constitutional law 
and of the maxims of free government which eclipses even his claims 
to military glory, and entitles him to stand upon the same plane with 
Jefferson and the other illustrious statesmen of the Revolutionary epoch. 
I assume, therefore, that I shall receive the thanks of the Democratic 
party for inviting public attention to this correspondence between Gen- 
eral Hancock and Governor Pease, and that their gratitude will insure 
my pardon for aflirming my opinion that General Hancock’s attitude 
will be regarded as creditable only by those who were willing, after 
the battle for the Union had closed, to surrender to the enemies of the 
Government the legitimate fruits of victory. 

This correspondence received the widest possible publicity through 
the Democratic pressand from Democratic platforms in 1880. The 
world knows who one of the parties to that correspondence was; but 
the name of Governor Pease has not obtained as wide a renown. 

Elisha Marshall Pease was a native of Connecticut, of Puritan descent, 
who emigrated in 1835 to Texas, while it was yet a Mexican province. 
He was an eminent and thoroughly disciplined lawyer. For ten years 
after the admission of Texas into the Union, as a member of the 
Legislature and governor of the State, he did at least as much as any 
other man in framing the laws and constitution of the new Common- 
wealth. 

He was an original and life-long Democrat until expelled from the 
party for his uncompromising devotion to the Union. Before the war 
he was twice elected governor of the State by the Democratic voters of 
Texas. In all therelations of life he was without fear and without re- 
proach. I believe that both the Senators from Texas knew him well. 
I am also assured that each of the eleven gentlemen who represent Texas 
in the other House of Congress were well acquainted with him, and I 
confidently rely upon the Senators from Texas and each of the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to sustain me in the declaration that Governor 
Pease was not only an able but a thoroughly honest, upright, and con- 
scientious man. 

Apart from the merits of the questions of public interest involved in 
this correspondence, I feel sure that the people ofthe United States will 
agree with me in the declaration that between the two antagonists the 
governor of Texas bore himself with superior dignity. From some mo- 
tive, which the people of the United States are as competent as I am to 
discern, the distinguished general, who is claimed by his adherers to be 
a model of knightly courtesy, permitted himself to omit the amenities 
which gentlemen are accustomed to observe in official intercourse. He 
called into question the honor and veracity of Governor Pease when 
the latter expressed his regret that a sense of duty compelled him to 
state that a degree of lawlessness prevailed in some portions of Texas 
which the ordinary civil tribunals of Texas were unable to repress. He 
allowed himself to administer an insulting reprimand to a gentleman 
who was honestly performing his duty, who was his equal as a man, and 
who, in point of experience in the civil service of his country and of 
acquaintance with the affairs of his State, was greatly his superior. His 
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orders were rescinded by General Grant, and after a few inglorious 
months, finding the complications insupportable, he was relieved at his 
own request. 

Mr. President, General Hancock received his reward. The Demo- 
cratic party in 1880 nominated him for the Presidency. His claims 
ewere submitted to the people, who pronounced their verdict upon his 
political pretensions as a military leader who had remained true to 
the’ Democratic party. Notwithstanding his magnificent and unap- 
proachable military career, recognizing his affiliation with those who 
had endeavored to destroy the Government by his opposition to the 
reconstruction policy of Congress and the acts and statutes made there- 
under, he was overwhelmingly condemned. He carried, of the North- 
ern States, California, 5 electoral votes; Nevada, 3, and New Jersey, 9; 
together with the 138 votes of the “solid South,” which had been 
promised him in his speech at Cincinnati by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HAmpron]. Of the votes of Northern States that he 
received, those of California and Nevada were stolen by the forgery 
and fraud of the Morey letter, invented by Democratic politicians 
upon the very eve of the election, when it was impossible that the 
refutation should follow before the votes were cast. 

Mr. President, the affected indignation of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. VOORHEES] and others at my alleged assault upon these Union 
generals is discreditable either to their intelligence or to their candor. 
If they did not know that in speaking of them in that debate, in which 
I was not an intruder, I was speaking of them not as soldiers, but as 
politicians and as Democratic candidates for the Presidency, they are 
dull, stupid, and ignorant indeed. If they do know it and persist in 
their misrepresentations they are disingenuous, and I suspect, if such 
a thing were possible, they are both. [Laughter.] 

Did the Democratic party in 1880y ote for the hero of Gettysburg 
or for the author of Order No. 40 and the opponent of the reconstruction 
policy ot Congress in the fifth military district? 

Mr. President, from the impassioned eulogy, the rhapsody of appro- 
bation that flowed from the Senator from Indiana upon the great mili- 
tary achievements of McClellan and Hancock, I began to have some 
doubt who it was that really put down the rebellion, and was driven 
curiously to inquire into the attitude of the Democratic party in the 
North and to the Senator from Indiana as one of its acknowledged lead- 
ers in 1862, when McClellan, the idol of the Democracy, was fighting 
the battle of Antietam; in 1863, when Hancock was hurling back in 
confusion and dismay the scattered squadrons of the Confederacy at 
Gettysburgh. I was really for the moment inclined, Mr. President, to 
believe that the Democratic party of the North and the Senator from 
Indiana and those other great patriots whom he eulogized as the im- 
movable bulwarks of liberty, of the Constitution, and of the Union, 
Mr. Thomas A. Hendricks, Mr. Horatio Seymour, and Mr, William A. 
Richardson, were in full panoply of battle, aiding McClellan, uphold- 
ing Hancock, and doing the utmost to make the success of the Union 
arms possible. It seems like the very climax of effrontery, the apex of 
audacity for these men, whose history is so well known, who were from 
the beginning the undisguised enemies of the cause of the Union at 
every step of its progress, and who, like the Senator from Indiana, were 
avowedly in sympathy with the South, were the advocates and apolo- 
gists for slavery and secession at the outset, who gave aid and comfort to 
the rebellion in every possible way—the Copperheads, the Butternuts, 
the Knights of the Golden Circle, and all their brutal and degraded 
allies—to appear here as the advocates and champions of Union soldiers 
and of the cause of human liberty. 

One would suppose from the recent enthusiasm displayed over the 
military achievements of McClellan and Hancock that we should upon 
inspection discover that the leaders of the Democracy during the war 
were in sympathy with the Union cause and in co-operation with the 
efforts to overthrow the Confederacy. Yet almost at the very hour, 
certainly in the very year, when McClellan was fighting on the undu- 
lating slopes of Antietam, the Senator from Indiana, without excepting 
even McClellan or Hancock, speaking at Sullivan, in Indiana, on the 
5th of August, 1862, said in reference to the Union soldiers that they 
should go to the nearest blacksmith shop and have an iron collar riv- 
eted around their necks, bearing thereon the inscription, ‘‘My dog, A. 
Lincoln.” Upon the same occasion he described Union soldiers as ‘‘ Lin- 
coln dogs and hirelings,’’ without excepting McClellan or Hancock. 
[Manifestations of applause in the gaHeries. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DotrH). It is the duty of the 
Chair to inform the people in the galleries that under the rules of the 
Senate applause is not permitted, and if it occurs again it may be neces- 
sary to order the galleries to be cleared. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I speak to-day with difficulty in con- 
sequence of an infirmity of my throat, and I shall be under great obli- 
gations if there may be no interruption or disorder. 

During the campaign that resulted in the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the Senator from Indiana, who is now so vigorously in favor of the 
prosecution of the war of the rebellion, who eulogizes the efforts of the 
Union armies and the genius of the Union commanders, and poses as 
the ‘ial friend of the pensioners, and denounces and misrepresents 
my allusion to the political character and affiliations of McClellan and 
Hancock, made aspeech at Greencastle, reported in the Cincinnati Com- 
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mercial of August 8, 1864, by Joseph B. McCullagh, now of the Globe- 
Democrat, St. Louis. The Senator from Indiana said: 

Why, this campaign of Grant upon the Rapidan and at Petersburgh— 

And Hancock was there— 


this campaign of Grant upon the Rapidan and at Petersburgh was of such a 
nature that you could hear the bones of your brave sons and brothers crash like 
glass clear to Washington City. The sickening details of the slaughter came up 
with the fumes of blood on our yar breakfast plates at Washington City every 
morning; yet Lincoln says he will peg away for four years more. In God's 
name, have you not had enough of it? Let us try some other piss, this one 
has signally failed. Fiye hundred thousand more men, that’s all. 

Now listen to the opinion the Senator from Indiana then entertained 
of President Lincoln, the martyr: 


Three human souls were hurried into eternity by each of Mr. Lincoln’sjokes. 
Another section of land in view of Mr. Lincoln’s room had been dug up for a 
graveyard, and while he jested and joked with his servile crew he could look 
out on this scene of dying and death. Yet you propose to me to retain that 
monster another term of office—that monster, that with utter disregard of 
human life and misery has proposed to prolong his term of office? Gentle- 
men, it seems to me that I can hear the spirits of the hundreds of thousands of 
lives that have been uselessly sacrificed in this war pleading against the re-elec- 
tion ofthis man. Itseems to me the very inanimate objects and dumb brutes 
would cry out, enough, he has had his day—bloody, gory, reeking, let him go 
out into hateful obscurity, there to spend the residue of his days with the ghosts 
of the murdered dead, gibbering around the unhappy—felon!” 

In 1864, when the great struggle that resulted in the destruction and 
overthrow of the rebellion was going on, the Senator from Indiana put 
upon record the views he then entertained of Union soldiers, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the efforts that were being made to re- 
enforce the Union Armies. 

When the sun rose on the 4th of July, 1863— 

Says the Senator from Indiana in his speech last Wednesday— 
and shone on Lee’s army in retreat from Gettysburgh the last hope of the South- 
ern Confederacy disappeared forever. 

Yet in September, 1864, many months after the battle of Gettys- 
burgh, that same Senator united with his party in the declaration that the 
war even then was a failure, that it was impossible to conduct it toa 
successful conclusion, and that immediate negotiations ought to be en- 
tered upon with the rebels for the purpose of procuring a dishonorable 


ce. 
Rake President, there,appears to be some mysterious and occult fas- 
cination to the Democratic party about the ‘‘fraud of 1876.’’ Sen- 
ators within the past week have risen gravely to denounce it as one of 
the living issues of the day, and the Democratic party of Indiana, a 
few days ago, in their tenth resolution declared against it with em- 
hasis. 
y I voted againstthebill creating the Electoral Commissionin 1876, be- 
cause I believed that the power to count the votes rested with the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. I was never specially enamored of President 
Hayes, but inasmuch as the question of his title is brought in contro- 
versy by the Democratie party as one of the issues of this campaign, I 
feel bound to say that his title is the most absolutely impregnable of 
any in the whole line of American Presidents, because it is the only 
one ever passed upon by a constitutional tribunal lawfully organized 
for that purpose. 

The Democratic party should not forget that the Electoral Commis- 
sion was one of their own devices. It was to consist, as we all remem- 
ber, of fifteen members, five from a Democratic House of Representa- 
tives, five from a Republican Senate, which would leave an equal 
political division, and five from theSupreme Court of the United States, 
which as then organized would, as was discovered by the necessary 
investigation, complete a tribunal that would be in favor of seating 
Samuel J. Tilden, the Democratic nominee for the Presidency, by a 
majority of one. 

It was not the first time, Mr. President, in the history of human 
affairs, that they who have digged a pit and dug it deep have fallen 
into the pit that they have prepared for their brother. By one of those 
mysterious and inscrutable dispensations of Divine Providence that 
sometimes appear to interfere in the affairs of man, Hon. David Davis, 
a member of the Supreme Court, was chosen to the Senate of the United 
States, in the place of Hon. John A. Logan, whose term had expired, 
which brought forward as the fifteenth member of the Commission on 
the part of the Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. Bradley, and 
presto, instead of being 8 to 7 for Mr. Tilden it was8 to 7 tor Mr. Hayes. 

The interest of the Democratic party in the Electoral Commission 
ceased from thatinstant. [Laughter.] They immediately began to de- 
nounce it as an unconstitutional and illegal body, and Hon. Henry 
Watterson, as you may remember, issued his celebrated proclamation 
calling upon 100,000 unarmed Kentuckians to visit the city of Wash- 
ington upon the anniversary of the battle of New Orleans for the pur- 
pose uf superintending the Electoral Commission count. [Laughter. ] 
I happened to have a conversation with President Grant at the White 
House shortly after that celebrated proclamation was issued and the 
interest of the Democratic party in the Electoral Commission had be- 
come so languid. I asked him if he thought there was going to be any 
trouble. He paused a moment with that deliberate method which 
characterized his utterances before he replied: ‘‘No; Ido not think 
there is going to be any trouble, but it has been one rule of my life to 
be always ready;’’ and he was ready. In obedience to some myste- 
rious direction parks of artillery and troops and munitions of war be- 


gan coming into the capital and the agitation of the Democratic party 
became extreme, for if “there is anything that will turn the average 
Democrat inside out with spasmodic indignation itis the sight of a 
Federal soldierina new uniform. [Laughter.] The 100,000 unarmed 
Kentuckians did not appear and the count proceeded, notwithstanding 
the negotiations at the Wormley House, and in spite of the hostility of 
the Democratic party to the unexpected result of their own contrivance. 
The reason why the Presidential count was not protracted until after 
the 4th of March, 1877, and the Government thrown into a revolution, 
so far as the Democratic party could effect this, was not because they 
were patriotic or because they were so sincerely devoted to the peace 
and welfare of the country, but it was because U. S. Grant was in the 
White House, who had determined that when the count was completed, 
on the 4th of March or any other day, the candidate who received the 
certificate of election should be installed as his successor, whether it 
was Samuel J. Tilden or Rutherford B. Hayes, if it took the whole 
force of the United States and its Army and Navy to put him there. 
The people of the United States may as well understand that all this 
pretense about the fraud of 1876 and 1877 is not sincere. It was a 
Democratic device. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the Senator say that the Democratic party was 
responsible for the creation of the Electoral Commission? The resolu- 
tion creating the committee which reported that bill was offered in the 
House of Representatives by Mr. McCrary, of Iowa. No person on 
that joint committee had so much influence in framing that electoral 
bill as Mr. McCrary and the honorable member from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar] and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], a mem- 
ber on behalf of the Senate. They all led in the framing of the bill. 
That statement is due to history. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, Iynderstand allaboutthat. Iknow 
who devised the Electoral Commissidn and who supported it and how it 
was carried. All this talk about Hayes and fraud, and Packard and 
Chamberlain, which is to be apparently one of the issues of this ap- 
proaching campaign as an illustration of the turpitude of the Repub- 
lican party, is altogether too transparent. 

I never liked the abandonment of Paekard as governor of Louisiana. 
I never was satisfied with the abandonment of Chamberlain as governor 
of South Carolina. I never believed, however, that there was any truth 
in the Democratic allegation of a collusive agreement by which the 
State governments of Louisiana and South Carolina were to be turned 
over to the Democracy. I have heard it, but I never believed it, and 
the evidence is almost conclusive to the contrary, because the Demo- 
cratic majority in the House of Representatives refused to make the 
necessary appropriations at that session of Congress for supporting the 
Army of the United States. Although Chamberlain in South Carolina 
and Packard in Louisiana got more votes for the governorship than the 
Hayes electors did, one obvious reason why they were not sustained 
was because there was no Army to send to theirsupport. The Demo- 
cratic party had refused the necessary appropriations. And yet weare 
perpetually reminded, in order to distract attention from the crimes of 
the Democratic party in the South and in our great cities, that the Re- 
publicans were guilty of an enormous and gigantic fraud in the elec- 
tion and in the seating of Hayes. 

Why, Mr. President, Cleveland has a warranty deed apparently to 
the seat that he occupies, and yet compared with the title that Mr. 
Hayes had to his seat he is in possession of stolen goods, and the re- 
ceiver is as bad as the thief. In the court of justice and fair conscience 
he never was elected at all, but counted into office by a partnership be- 
tween Dick Turpin and Uriah Heep, foot-pads and sneak-thieves, Car- 
touche and Pecksniff, and it is some consolation that in this partner- 
ship the apostates and renegades have lost their share of the swag. 
[ Laughter. ] 

@ow, Mr. President, we are-upon the threshold of another election. 
We have had McClellan and Seymour, Greeley and Tilden, Hancock 
and Cleveland for Democratic candidates, and Cleveland is practically 
renominated for another term. It will be the most important contest of 
the century, a political battle whose result will determine the destiny of 
the United States for the next twenty-five years, involving the recon- 
struction of the Supreme Court of the United States, the control of the 
Senate, free trade or the protection of American labor, the currency, 
internal improvements, the distribution of the surplus, and all the 
other great political, social, and material issues that so nearly concern 
national greatness and individual happiness. And again we are con- 
fronted with the 153 votes of the ‘‘solid-South,’’ as we have been at 
every election since 1876; a ‘‘ solid South ’’ that is the essence and sub- 
stance of the Southern Confederacy; and the success of the Democratic 
party means the triumph of the Confederacy, which is to-day as much 
an organized, active, aggressive force in our politics as it was in 1860 
or at any previous time. Slavery is dead and secession is dead, but 
the ideas, the impulses, the purposes, the intentions engendered by 
slavery and secession remain. Ideas are immortal. They never die. 
Force can not annihilate them. No man was ever convinced by being 
conquered, and no Confederate has ever confessed that the canse for 
which he fought was wrong. The Senator from Virginia said the other 
day with spirit and courage that the Confederates felt contempt for but 
two classes of men, those who made apologies and those who demanded 
them; and so they rear monuments to their heroes, perpetuate the 
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memory of their victories, teach their children that the canse for which 
they contended was just and must ultimately triumph, They strive 
to regain by diplomacy their ascendency in national affairs which théy 
lost in the field, and eventually intend to appeal for the vindication of 
their cause to the judgment of posterity. 

Sir, I honor and admire while I regret and deplore the constancy of 
the South to their ideals, their loyalty to their leaders, their fidelity 
to the cause for which they made such inconceivable sacrifices, and 
their determination to rewrite and reconstruct history so that their 
posterity may proudly say to the generations that are to come, ‘‘ While 
it is true that we were vanquished by overwhelming numbers in the 
field, yet within twenty-five years after the war closed our leaders 
were restored to political power by the deliberate verdict of the Amer- 
ican people; we were intrusted with the purse and the sword and 
made the custodians of the destinies of the Republic,” 

What other explanation will the historian be able to make of the ap- 
pointment of L. Q. C. Lamar as associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States? Itisthe tribunal of last resort. There is no 
appeal from its decision except by revolution. Its influence in our po- 
Titleal history has never been fully appreciated. All the important 
questions arising hereafter under the constitutional amendments, the 
reconstruction acts, thestatutesof freedom, and the laws regulating na- 
tional elections, the payment for slaves, captured property, and losses 
by war are to be decided by a majority of the Supreme Court. Why, 
then, was Mr. Lamar selected for a place upon the bench? He never 
was suspected of being a lawyer. [Laughter.] His bitterest enemy 
never accused himof that. He never had been admitted to practice at 
the bar of the Supreme Court; his age was against him. He had not 
tried a reported cause in any tribunal, State or national, for thirty 
years. It is an open secret that the President of the United States at 
one time peremptorily refused to #ppoint him, and said the case was 
closed. Why was be appointed, and how was the reluctance of the Ex- 
ecutive overcome? There was no lack of eminent lawyers of suitable 
years in the South or in Mississippi. The only answer is that he had 
arecord. On the Ist of June, 1561, upon a platform with Jefferson 
Davis, in the city of Richmond, Mr. Lamar used the following lan- 
guage: 

Fellow-citizens, ifthis continent isto be the theater of internecine war, history 
will acquit these Confederate States of all responsibility for this calamity. The 
very first act of the Confederate government was to send commissioners to 
Washington to make terms of peace and toestablish relations of amity between 
the two sections; and if the buffoon who now disgraces the seat once occupied 
by Washington and Madison had not been lost to the dictates of truth, justice, 
and humanity, * * * it would have afforded the sirongest evidence of the 
capacity of men for self-government ever presented to the world. 

If we are to have harmony, and reconciliation, why was it nec- 
essary to affront the North, the loyal sentiment of the Union, by placing 
in this most influential life position a man who was not a lawyer, and 
never had been, and who had described Abraham Lincoln as a buffoon ? 
Why was it indispensable, of all the men in the South, to select him and 
force him upona reluctant President and a protesting people? He was 
selected because he was the ablest and most conspicuous living repre- 
sentative of the Southern Confederacy, and because he was the nearest 
and closest adviser and representative of Jefferson Davis. That is why 
he was designated. Thereis nootherexplanation. If thatis not true, 
then his nomination was a farce or a caprice, without excuse, without 
reason or justification. 

And now already another vacancy has occurred by the lamented 
death of the Chief-Justice. Three associates aré past the retiring age, 
and with another term of Democratic administration this tribunal 
will be reconstructed upon the basis of hostility to the amendments to 
the Constitution and all the legislation of Congress in the enforcement 
thereof. 

‘The junior Senator from Kentucky, in a debate in the House of Rep 
resentatives, of which he was then a member, in 1879, boldly declared 
that it was the purpose of the Democratic party to keep on until they 
had wiped from the statute-books the last vestige of Kepublican war 
legislation. That was a manly and honest declaration, and with a 
Democratic Executive, and Democratic majority in both Houses of 
Congress, and a Democratic Supreme Court, there is no question what 
the result will be. I know that the existence of such designs wiil be 
received with denials and denunciation, as an appeal to what the Sen- 
ator from Indiana calls the issue of sectional hate. During the debate 
on the dependent pension bill I recalled the exercises at Atlanta, 
when the statue of Hill was unveiled, in 1886, the speech of the orator, 
the ovation to the venerable ex-President of the Confederacy as the 
t“ uncrowned king” of the Southern people, and the indescribable ex- 
citement and enthusiasm of the applauding myriads in attendance; 
my inferences were denied and my allusions resented with a freedom 
of criticism in the press that will not deter me from adverting to the 
circumstance of a similar occasion at Macon, in October, 1837, about 
six months ago. A monument to the Confederate soldiers was to be 
dedicated, with imposing display and ceremonials. The Confederate 
flag decorated the city, and was borne by the veterans of the Confed- 
erate armies, who assembled in great numbers to do honor to the occa- 
sion, The venerable ex-President again appeared, and Mr. Henry W. 
Jackson, late minister to Mexico under this administration, was se- 
lected to deliver the address, I have received a pamphlet containing 


a full report of his remarks, and, for the purpose of showing the con- 
victions and purposes of the Democracy, 1 will read a few paragraphs 
from the address of the orator. 

For to-day there stands upon the soil of Georgia the distinguished Mississip- 
pian who, within the life of the present generation, was a prisoner in irons— 
the so-called “traitor ™ leader of a so-called lost" cause. We, Confederate 
veterans, relict of the army which fought for that cause, ure here to meet him; 
to move before him, in the pride and pomp of no Roman triumph, it is true, 
but bending our necks to no Roman yoke of subjugation. By invitation 
of the State of Georgia, speaking through her duly empowered officials, all 
bavecome., Behold majestic truth revealing he 1 State sovereignty is not 
dead! Georgia is a sovereign still! 

And, after an interval, he continued: 

And because, after decades of endurance as patient as it was delusive, the soy- 
ereign parties of the South declined to-accept their revolutionary will in per- 
manent place of the Constitution, the compact-breaking sovereigns of the North, 
with numbers overwhelming, and “ material’? unbounded, made ive 
war upon them {fo force them toaecept it. Simplerecord this; yet forever fixed 
in the firmament of truth. Falsehood abroad, reckless or malignant; dallying 
with the false at home, ill-judged, cowardly, or venal, can not unfix it, As well 
attempt, standing upon a stool, to pluck a fixed star from heaven! 

e s e s = = * 
The principle for which they fought—the only principle of government ex- 
jive enough to meet the requirements of advancin.« civilization, made of 
te by Gladstone's eloquence so familiar to European thought—was American- 
born. Sun of the modern as compared with the ancient civilization; “home 
rule’’ as contrasted with Roman centralization; it rose in the west, and now 
mounts the western firmament, red with the blood of Confederate heroes, moist 
with the tears of Confederate widows and orphans, Eastward shall it continue 
to roll, carrying with it the blessed light of the Christian civilization all around 
the globe. And, so surely as it moves, it shall bring the day of a final triumph, 
to be decreed by the mind and conscience of man to time-tested truth. In that 
triumphal procession, Abraham Lincoln shall not move as the rightful Presi- 
dent, but Jefferson Davis, the so-called “traitor” leader of a so-called “lost” 
cause. 


This speech is espeeially interesting because of the effect that it had up- 
on the Democratic party in the State election in Ohio, which was then 
pending. Immediately upcn its delivery at Macon to the Confederate 
veterans in October great fear, alarm, and agitation fell upon the Demo- 
crats at Columbus for some unknown reason. Why the assertion of this 
appointee of the administration of a belief in secession and of a con- 
viction that Jeff Davis was the rightfal President of the United States 
rather than Abraham Lincoln should be detrimental to the Democratic 
party rather*than to the Republicans, or the Prohibitionists, or the 
Anti-monopolists, does not appear, but the tribulation was so great that 
our old associate in the Senate, Judge Thurman, in ah address at the 
capital of Ohio, to the club bearing his name, arose in great wrath and 
smote him thus: 

An old crank down in Georgia by the name of Jackson—God forgive him for 
bearing that name—a disappointed politician, a man whom Grover Cleveland 
recalled from his mission to Mexico, some say because he got too drunk there 
to be of any use; I do not know how thatis,I am not accustomed to makin 
porsona! charges, but what I do know is that the President recalled him, and, 

rom the day he was recalled to this day, it is said that the President and the 
Democratic party have no more malignant enemy in the United States than he, 
ED anarga This old fool at a meeting at Macon, a month ago, or something 
ike that, saw fit to make a speech, and declare that the doctrine of secession 
was not dead. 

And soon and soon. Mr. Jackson, who was an eminent citizen of 
Georgia, appointed on the recommendation as is understood of the two 
Senators from that State, naturally protested against being called a 
drunken old crank and fool, and filed a general denial, affirming that 
he was not recalled for any such reasons by Mr. Cleveland, but that he 
resigned and came home of his own free will and accord. 

And immediately after the speech was made, Governor Gordon, of 
Georgia, whom we all know, our former esteemed and beloved asso- 
ciate in this body, desiring to counteract the injurious effects of Minis- 
ter Jackson’s imprudent candor upon the Democratic party in Ohio, 
chartered a special car and as fast as an engine could carry him went to 
Cincinnati to explain and qualify the indiscretion. So great was his 
desire to show the complete reconciliation between the North and the 
South, and that no hostile feeling existed between the sections, he ap- 

roached General George W. Morgan and kissed him on the mouth 

laughter], as was reported in the papers of that day. 

Atter making two or three speeches which were received with tu- 
multuonus and derisive laughter from one end of the State to the other, 
General Gordon got onto his special car and, like the King of France, 
went back again. The Democratic party in Ohio suffered the worst 
political defeat of the generation, 2s Judge Thurman admitted, in con- 
sequence of this declaration of the purposes of the Southern Democracy, 
Thereupon Mr. Jackson wound up the controversy by declaring that 
the Democrats of the South do not propose to submit to Northern dic- 
tation from any quarter, but that they intend to adhere to their con- 
victions, and to transmit them to posterity. He concludes: 

Simply because of my having made a speech of such character, upon such an 
occasion, to an audience of veteran soldiers, called together for no political pur- 
pose whatever, you, and the swarm of insects which have been buzzing about 
my name, delighted, perhaps, in the thought that they were inflicting upon me 
the venom of theirstings, bave held me up to the world as the meanly vindictive 
enemy of the Democratic party, er | to harm it to the full extent of my 
malignant power. Is it possible that we of the South are thus to be welcomed 
back into the Union, even by the Democratic party of the North? «Are we to 
stand in perpetual terror of opening our mouths anywhere or upon any occa- 
sion, to say one word in commendation of our past, or in honor of our dead, or 
in vindication of what we know to be the truth of history, lest we may say 
something “to injure the Democratic party?" Is it not sufficient that we have 
been stripped of our property. and of many things far dearer to us than prop- 
‘erty can ever be? Must we also consent to sink our good name into the abyss 
ofsilence? Must we keep our peace, unless we be prepared to kiss the hand 
that smites us, and to place ourselves in the line of hypocrits? Must 
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our children grow up around us, hearing at the home fireside the story of the 
and realizing that their fathers dare not repeat it in the face of the world? 

ill this be the schoo! in which to train them for the manful discharge of the 
pae duties imposed by American civilization upon the American citizen? 
rom the time they begin to perceive and to think for themselves, thas to be 
crushed to the dust by the cruel consciousness that, PONE ord and patriotic 


in fact their sires may have been, in the opinion of the world they were gany 

of an enormous historic crime, the shadow of which must rest forever, like a 

Tes cloud of ignominy, upon the pride, the hope, and manhood of their pos- 
iy? 


Mr. President, the Republican party would have no right to com- 
plain if the South was kept solid by fair means. lf upon an honest, 
straightforward, open expression of opinion on the part of all men, 
black and white, in the South, there were 153 electoral votes for the 
Democratic party, nobody could complain, But as we have recently 
passed a statute forbidding all gambling and betting within the city 
of Washington, I may, perhaps, be pardoned for using the language of 
the pool-room by saying that the Democratic party is playing this po- 
litical game with loaded dice. They throw sixes every time. Their 
cards are stocked; it is a cold deck; and they have a revolver in their 
boot and a bowie-knife down the back of theirneck. We are compelled 
every day to witness, apparently without the possibility of prevention, 
wrongs inflicted upon thousands and hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens in the Southern States that, if they were inflicted by any 
foreign power upon ‘‘ even the least of one of these my little ones,” 
there would be a declaration of war within ninety days—even with the 
present Secretary of State in office. [Laughter. ] 

We bave an illustration of what is going to happen in November next 
by what has just occurred in Louisiana. The Senator from Indiana 
after his denunciation of ths Republican party, especially in its rela- 
tions to the South, says: 


Why gape and wonder at the result of the election a few days ago in Louisi- 
ana? There is nothing in the 75,000 Democratic majority to marvel at, It was 
simply the overwhelming protest of the people of that State, terrified and a; 


nae at the prospect of ever again being governed by the leaders of the Repu! 
ican party, and the only wonder is that the vote was not unanimous, 

Mr. President, it was more than unanimous. The Democratic party 
have learned the art in the South not only of making it unanimous but 
of making it more than unanimous on theirside. They havelearned the 
secret of returning a larger Democratic majority than the entire registered 
vote in the precinct, I wonder myself at their moderation in retarn- 
ing only 75,000 majority. Ithas been going up since the Senator spoke; 
it is 83,000 now; and what it will amount to before dog-days nobody 
can tell. 

I wish to refer to one other matter in connection with Louisiana, 
The Senator from Indiana, as a reason for this unanimity, says: 

They had in former times seen their State government— 

That is, the State of Louisiana— “ 


They had in former times seen their State government pass into Republican 
hands with a debt of but $1,500,000, and they had seen her in the short space of 
four years afterwards crushed to the very earth. financially ruined, bankrupted, 
and dishonored by a mountainous debt of $50,000,000, 


For the purpose of showing the accuracy and reliability of the Senator 
from Indiana when he makes a financial statement that is intended to 
be literally and exactly correct, I will read the figures of the debt of 
Louisiana when the State came into Republican hands and when it 
went ont, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] and the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] being on the committee in which this re- 
port appears, the official statement having been obtained from the de- 
partment of state at New Orleans. 

The entire debt of Louisiana at the close of the war was $4,352,855. 
The Legislature chosen in 1865 was almost unanimously Democratic, 
and was composed of leading members of that party, who during its two 
years’ term increased the debt $13,749,872; so that the entire amount 
of debt in Louisiana transmitted to the Republicans in 1868, instead of 
being $1,500,000 was $18,102,727. Of course the Senator from Indiana 
does not stand on a trifle of merely $15,000,000 or $16,000,000 in a 
statement of debt; it is nothing to him. 

The bonded and floating debt of the State on January 1, 1875, was 

, $23,933,407, The increase in seven yearsof Republican administration 
was $5,830,679, and in two years of Democratic administration, $13,- 
749,872, or nearly three times in two years the increase that the Re- 
publicans made in seven years; and instead of being $50,000,000 that 
the State was in debt at the time when the Republicans finally aban- 
doned it, the amount was $23,933,407, or a difference of about $26,000,- 
000—it isa mere trifle to the Senator from Indiana—of which $18,000,000 
was contracted by Democrats and about $5,000,000 by Republicans. 

As an illustration of the temper that prevailed during the period of 
Democratic incumbency. there wasa banquet of the Democratic members 
of the Legislature, and one hilarious member of that organization, in re- 
sponse to a toast, said: 

Grant's motto is “ Let us have peace.” That is all very well; but we want a 
big piece. r 

And they gotit. [Langhter.] 

The story of the recent election in Louisiana is one of exciting in- 
terest. I do not propose to read all the tables I have here, for I have 
already trespassed too long upon the patience of the Senate; but it is 
important that the people of the United States should know precisely 
what the Republican party is to expect from the Democracy of the South 
in November next, and I shall therefore dwell somewhat at length 
upon the details of that election, which was held on the 17th of April. 


In a speech at New Orleans in January, just before the election of 
delegates to the nominating convention, Governor McEnery said: 

So far as my administration of the election laws is concerned, I pledge you to- 
night, that not only in the city of New Orleans. but throughout the State of Esot 
ana, I will see an honest and fair election; thatevery vote cast is counted as de- 
posited, and that no substitution of ballots is practiced, but that the voice of all 
the voters in the State as deposited in the ballot-box shall find expression and 
receive recognition, and the officers elected commissioned. To thatend I will 
remove any registrar or returning officer in the city or State that I have reason 
to believe will aid in the suppression or changing of the popular will. 

This was a palpable admission that just ground of complaint had 
hitherto existed, but relying upon the publie pledge of the governor, 
the Republicans organized and entered actively into the canyass, 

The convention was held on the 10th of January, and after a bitter 
and protracted contest General Nicholls was nominated for governor 
over Governor McEnery. ‘The Nicholls men on the committee of res- 
olutions were asked to report a resolution indorsing Governor McEnery’s 
administration. The question was submitted to the caucus of Nicholls 
men, who voted it down. J. D, Houston, a McEnery leader, informed 
the Nicholls caucus that unless the vote was reconsidered and Governor 
McEnery. indorsed, he would offer a resolution in the convention de- 
claring that the Democratic party demanded a ‘‘ free vote and a fair 
count.’ Terrified by this threat, the Nicholls caucus reconsidered the 
vote by which they refused to indorse Governor McEnery’s administra- 
tion and adopted the resolution. It was reported by the committee on 
resolutions, adopted by the convention, and no resolution was intro- 
duced on the subject of a ‘‘ free vote and a fair count.” 

In an interview between Governor McEnery, General McMillen, and 
ex-Governor Warmoth, at the St. Charles Hotel, Governor McEnery re- 
iterated his declaration that he would see that a free, honest, and fair 
election should be held in April. 

Governor McEnery’s assurances were again and again reiterated dur- 
ing the campaign. As the canvass proceeded it became apparent that 
there was danger of Warmoth’s election, The ideaof a fair count and 
a free vote did not seem to be entirely satisfactory to the Democratic 
managers, and early in March, in a public speech, Governor McEnery 
said: 

I tell you there is danger, and North Louisiana will have to save this State 
from disgrace, If you permit the negroes to organize, you will have to break 
it by power, and go right now and break it in its incipiency. Before I will see 
such another state of affairs I will wrap the State in revolution from the Gulf 
to the Arkansas line. The white ple under the radical régime were fast go- 
ing towards the condition of Hayti, and I now ask you to establish to the world 
that we, the white people, intend to rule the destinies of thiscountry. Wehave 
now & Gaul at our doors, and it is time we shall say that the law shall be silent, 
and uphold our liberties at all hazards, ` 

Not satisfied with this, Governor McEnery wrote to his returning 
officers, whose duty it is to fix the polling places, appoint the commis- 
sionersand elerks of election, and return the votes in all of the parishes 
of the State, as follows: 


Warmoth is developing too much strength. We must beat him, See to it 
that your parish returns a large Democratic majority, 


The author of the above statement is Governor Warmoth, who says: 


I dare Governor McEnery to cont f that he has written this letter. Nottoone, 
but to many returning officers, besides many other leading Democrats. 


At the meeting in March, at which Governor McEnery declared that 
t the law shall be silent,” etc., he was followed by Colonel Jack, of 
Natchitoches, who said: R 

You have heard the assurances of our chief executive, that come what will 
or may he will wrap this State in revolution, from the Arkansas line to the Gulf, 
rather than have radicalism come into power. And I tell you we are in danger 
avith the astute and wily Warmoth as a leader—the wily, crafty, and insidious 
gentleman from New Orleans, 

If this state of affairs should confront him, all Governor McEnery would 
have to do would be to issue his fiat or manifesto, and the people of North 
Louisiana would come to his rescue and redeem the State as they did before; 
and if what I say is treason let them make the most of it. , 


I quote from the returns in the New Orleans Bee of April 24, 1888, 
the result of the election for governor, from which it appears that in- 
stead of 75,000 majority, as the Senator from Indiana stated, the ma- 
jority has already reached the number of 83,200, and returns are still 
coming in: 


Parishes, Nicholls, |Warinoth. 
1, 149 
2,715 1,334 
1, 902 2, 159 
BG Niisssrecianeind 
2,021 23 
4,213 %5 
4,640 339 
2, 204 708 
673 278 
400 2 
RIB PERRIS 
2, 397 758 
4,249 145 
1,892 74 
1,9% 2,576 
2,680 285 
2,276 5 
987 4 
Grant,..,....40.0 cas 582 413 
Aa S S A E S E coosee STN A 


Majority of Nicholls.......0.--.++++ 


The following table shows the registration for 1884, the State and 
Presidential vote for that year, and alsofor 1880, together with the 
vote for governor in 1876 and 1879, from which it will appear that the 
vote for Nicholls, April 17, exceeded that cast for Cleveland nearly 
70,000! He received nearly 67,000 more votes than Hancock, and 
43,000 more than were counted for himself in his previous election in 
1884: 

In 1884 there were registered voters.... 


Of these there were, whites......... 
Of these there were, blacks. 
ELECTION OF 1834—SPRING. 

McEnery, for governor...... os A 
Stevenson, for governor.... 


PIA t sexs EE ESASI L E N O E AT S ER pup bbesst ccuahaqacausesehee alam E 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 1884, 
Cleveland’s vote. i .. 62,546 
Blaine’s vote, .... s. 46,347 
TORE noate cerni vppneespuvathan ance +» 108, 893 
ELECTION OF 1880. 
Hancock..... retees: 
Garfield...... eens 


ELECTION OF 1879, 


Wiltz, for governor............ 
Beatty, Republican......... 


nae neenee voversesssesee 


MINER PATRE E E E S secs sucesonaboretacsastoceunseuvebaanesuvepepnerslebeuse( a GOD, 


ELECTION OF 1876. 


Nicholls, for governor.. ee A E E EN ae BE MOE 
Packard, Republican... bbonsceusnbessvrwceheretues eadenued mnsesionnne sesame TMT, 
Mestad: EEEE S I O sens tensa acne A A RET 160, 964 
The following table of selected counts in several important and pop- 


ulous parishes is exceedingly interesting in many particulars. The 
vote exceeds the registration more than 1,200, which isnearly the num- 
ber of Republican votes counted: 


Whole registered yote in | Whole vote returned in 
1884. 1888. 


z War- 
White. |Colored.| Total. | Nicholls.) moth, | Total. 

1,002 2,600 602 4,213 %5 4,308 

691 423 1,114 1,057 7 1,064 

1, 409 840 2,249 2,021 23 2, 044 

471 3, 689 4,160 4,000 Tcosvssresscsnas 4,000 

448 3,753] 4, 201 4, 249 145 4,394 

233 2,343 2,576 2,680 285 2,935 

Madison......... as 279 3,081 8,360 3B, 530 }....ccc0... 000 8,530 
West Feliciana......... 557 2, 091 2,648 2,036 877 2,413 
Rapides ........ Si 2,455 2,739 5,194 , 4,678 449 5,127 
Ned River... aaa 510 671 1,181 1,679 78 1,757 
Sabine...... Biss < 1,173 329 1,502 1,440 1 1,441 
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Nicholls. |Warmoth. 


I have also a few letters received of a recent date from eminent Re- 
publicans in that State. The first is from Bossier Parish, showing how 
the extraordinary unanimity for the Democratie condidates was ob- 


tained, and how a vote of 3,500 for Warmoth dwindled to 95. we 
BELLEVUE, LA., April 19, 1888, 

Dear SiR: I have just wired you the returns of Bossier Parish. Total vote re- 
turned, 4,808, Nicholls, 4,213; Warmoth, 95; total, 4,308. 

There was a large turnout and a full Republican vote was polled. There 
seemed to be no trouble or hinderance about the negro voting the Republican 
ticket, and it is safe to say at least 3,500 votes were polled for Governor War- 
moth and the Republican ticket, but they were counted out. 

The work and proceedings of stuffing the boxes is no secret here; the Demo- 
erats talk plainly and boldly about how they did it. 

Yours, respectfully, ete., 
B. F. ONAL. 

Hon. ANDREW HERO, Jr., 

New Orleans, La, 


The next is from West Feliciana Parish, where Nicholls received 
2,036 and Warmoth 377: 
Row LANDING, April 21, 1888. 
DEAR SIR: I write you a few lines to let you know how things went on here 
at Row Landing poll. Two hundred and fourteen votes cast for our ticket. At 
the Raccourci Island poll they robbed the box; they took 80 or 90 votes from 
the Republicans. At 2 o'clock 105 votes were polled, about 70 or 80 of them Re- 
publican votes. We had four men from our side of the river to work at that 
poll. They worked faithfully for the party. One hundred and thirteen votes 
were polled and they gave us only 5 votes. The Democrats stole our votes all 
over the parish. 
Respectfully, 
CLEM. SEWELL, 
Chat 


TMAR, 
Hon. P. F. HERWIG. 


The following letter is from Rapides Parish, in which Nicholls re- 
ceived 4,678 votes and Warmoth 449: 

ALEXANDRIA, LA., Apríl 20, 1888. 

Str: The election passed off quietly. We being without representation at any 
of the polls, the Democrats could make up the returns to suit themselves, 

At the Alexandria box it was situated in a room in the court-house with @ 
door opening in a hall, which was easy of access; the box was placed on atable 
and two or three gentlemen (Democrats) sat upon the table by the box from the 
time that the polls opened until they closed, and whena a epee voted, in 
nearly every case, one of the commissioners would take his lot to put it in 
the box, but very few, ifany, ever were putin the box. They were generally 
put on the table behind the box, and towards the closing of the polls the floor 
under the table was covered with the tickets taken from the colored voters by 
the commissioners to put in the box, which they failed to do; there were but 
few colored men allowed to deposit their votes. 

At Cheneyville Mr, Barrett, the Republican candidate for State senator, dis- 
tributed 180 votes to colored men, and they voted the tickets he gave them, and 
about half past five o’clock in the morning Mr. Barrett went to get a drink of 
water. He was absent from the poll about five minutes, and when he returned 
he saw asmall crowd of white men enter the room where the ballot-boxes were 
and when he inquired what was the matter he was told that the polls had closed 
and that the commissioners were about to commence the counting of the votes; 
it was then a few minutes after six o'clock. Mr. Barrett staid until 9.15 p.m.; 
up to that time 300 votes had been counted, all straight Democrats and not one 
Republican vote. This Mr. Barrett could not understand, as he and a friend 
h it pe a tally all day and had been absent but five minutes, and according to 
theirtally there was but 260 votes cast, and 180 of them Republican, but the com- 
missioners returned 600-odd Democratic majority though there were not 300 
votes in the box. At Lamourie, out of a vote of over 300, they gave us but 44, 
They had about 44 votes, but the commissioners gave them a majority of 300, 
and the same can be said about Wiel’s Store; only a few of our voters voted. At 
Boyce I am told that the whole poll-list was counted of that ward as a majority 
for the Democrats, 

Truly, ete., 


GEORGE Y. KELSO, 
Maj. A. HERO, Jr. 


PARISH of Wrst BATON ROUGE (FourrH Warp), 
State of Louisiana, April 17, 1888, 
We, the undersigned committee appointed on the above date to assist or wit- 
ness the counting of the votes cast for both Nicholls and Warmoth and the 
remainder of the two tickets, declare that the commissioners closed the doors 
for about fifteen minutes, at which time the ballot-box was stuffed with Demo- 
cratic tickets, and they made away with all the Republican tickets but 34, and 
counted themselves or their State ticket 409, which is more votes than are in the 


ward. 

E. Tappins and A. L. Jadot tallied every vote both white and colored; we 
therefore enter our solemn protest against the Fourth ward of the parish afore- 
said, and we the voters are willing to come down at any time and swear to the 
ihe goncacore ame iets 

remain yours, respectfully, 
I. S. TAPPINS, Chairman. 

The following letter shows how Tobias Gibson did it in Terre Bonne: 

New ORLEANS, April 27, 1888, 

Sm: On Friday morning between the hours of 1 and2 o’clock I was awakened 
by hearing some one calling at my gate. I did not answer, but quietly jumped 
out of bed and went to the window, peeped through the blinds to see who was 
calling me. I knew it was Mr. Tobias Gibson, the brother of Senator RANDALL 
Grmson, but to be sure it was him calling me I got up ona chair in my houso 
and ped through the blinds, as I always keep the oy ined blind open, and in 
looking through the Nene Isaw and recognized Mr. Gibson and am sure that 
it was him who wascalling me, He called me for at least fifteen minutes, but 
I did not answer. I also recognized Mr. Millard Thomas, the Democratic can- 
didate for the House of Representatives, and Mr. John R. Grinnage, also a Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the House of Representatives at the election held April 17, 
1888, and several others that I well knew. There were about fifteen or twenty 
other persons that I did not know. 

After failing to answer Mr. Gibson he said, “ Johnson, if you do not come out, 
I will come in and get you.” He then ordered his men to open fireon my house 
and kill everybody therein; they fired about thirty or forty shots with their 
Winchester rifles. I returned the fire from inside for the purpose of keeping 
them from breaking the doorand taking me ont. Theythen firing again 
and fired about as many shots as before, or more; they failed to hit me, as I was 
between the armoir and the wall. In my house was my family, composed of 
my wife and two boys, also three other women; they would have been killed 
only for my coolness and presence of mind in getting them to lay flat on the 
floor. I do not think they would have left as quick as they did, but I suppose 
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they thought that they had killed everybody in the house, but Providence let 
it so happen that no one was killed. 

I infer that the cause of the trouble was my action in the late canvass. The 
Republicans met in convention at Morgan City, La., and indorsed the nomina- 
tion of Judge B. F, Winchester for judge of the nineteenth judicial district, com- 

rising the parishes of St. Mary'sand Terre Bonne. We made this indorsement 
be the request of one wing of the Democratic party of Terre Bonne. Aday after 
the indorsement was made the Democratic executive committee of the parish of 
Terre Bonne also nominated Judge Winchester. They then met the moana 
night in the Fireman's Hall, in the town of Houma, in a meeting numbering 
or 200, all Democrats. No Republican was admitted. The meeting was called 
to order by Mr. Thomas L. Winder, chairman of the Democratic campaign com- 
mittee, who used the following language in his speech: “For twenty-five years 
this parish has been held in bondage by the Republican party with a negro ma- 
jority; by the eternal God we shall deliver ourselves from the bondage of the 
negro and the Republican party. This is a white man’s government and this 
parish shall be placed in the column of the other Democratic Fe ener regardless 
of the cost and what may be the penalty, if it takes blood to doit.” Speeches as 
violent were made by the other speakers, 

These speeches alarmed the colored plemuch. Knowing that they have a 
majority of at least 600 votesin Terre Bonne Parish, the leaders of the Republi- 
can party made an appeal to the plantersand stated thatif they would give them 
the protection of life and safety of the ballot and a fair count they would sup- 
port the candidate of their choice for judge. They pledged themselves to do that, 
and they did so; they asked of the Republican sheriff to appoint a planter as 
deputy sheriff ateach poll. Thesheriffdidso. There wasno trouble all the day 
of election, because of the presence of each planter (deputy sheriff) with a Win- 
chester rifle on his shoulder. By that means we succeeded in electing the Re- 
publican State ticket and all the Republican parish officers and Judge Allen, 
whom the Republican leaders promised to support, Being unable to carry out 
their threats and plans before the election, they sought revenge after the elec- 
tion by calling one man from his house and putting thirty bullets through him, 
After killing one man they came to my house to kill me also, but I was not fool 
sone to go to the door and be led out by them. 

This man Tobias Gibson was the captain and leader of the mob. He said he 
wanted to have the two Democratic members of the house of representatives 
elected in order to secure those two votes for his brother as United States Sen- 


ator. 
This man Gibson was a candidate on the Democratic ticket for district at- 
torney. 
I ot compelled to leave my home in Terre Bonne Parish to save my life; also 
ai large oaos of Republicans were compelled to leave, and are now refugees 
your city. 
Respectfully, yours, ete., 


Maj. ANDREW Hero, Jr., City. 


I append also a statement showing me perils of vote-distributing for 
Warmoth, giving the adventures of Mr. William Adams, a resident of 
Ouachita Parish, who was shot to death by unknown persons at the 
court-house in that parish: 


[From the Daily City Item, Wednesday evening, April 25.] 
WAS IT ASSASSINATION 7—REMARKABLE ACCUSATIONS FROM MONROE. 


The Item yesterday received information from Monroe to the effect that on 
Sunday, April 22, William Adams, a resident of Ouachita Parish, was shot to 
death by unknown parties at the court-house in that town. According to this 
authority Adams was first shot outside of the court-house, wounded in the nose 
and arm, and was subsequently captured and taken into the building, where he 
was killed by the mob, ‘Whe provocation that led to this assassination is said to 
be as follows: 

William Adams wasa Republican, and just before the election he came to this 
city and obtained from Governor Warmoth authority to distribute the Repub- 
lican tickets in Ouachita, Franklin, and other parishes of that district, and ren- 
dered himself very obnoxious to those who dominated the polities of that dis- 
trict, and that this led to his assassination. The numberof men engaged in the 
affair could not be ascertained, On inquiring why no telegrams or other intel- 
ligence had been sent to the city, the gentleman said that there was an an ap- 
parent reign of terror in Monroe, and that the people did not dare send out this 
news for fear of being assaulted. 

Still another statement is that he was first shot in the court-house yard, 
wounded in the nose and arm; that he then retreated to his house, from which 
he vir mea É returned to the court-house. Upon entering the court-house 
a scuffling was heard, and it is supposed that he was killed with knives. Shortly 
after a carriage was driven away fee the court-house, which 1s supposed to 
have contained his body, which not been found. . 


I received this morning a private letter from New Orleans, from 
which I will read an extract as illustrating the condition of affairs in 
Louisiana: 

It is said that thousands of colored men voted for Nicholls. I do not know if 
this is true; but I know that I was born in Louisiana, educated at the college 
of the Jesuit Fathers of New Orleans. I have always lived here, I know thou- 
sands of colored men, and I have never met one who was a Democrat. 

I hope the North will understand the South, and will be solid in the comin, 
campaign. For President the Republican party will not have a single electora. 
vote from the South. 

There are many Republicans in the South, but no Republican party. With 
me despotism of the Democratic party of the South an organization is not pos- 
sibie, 

And this is the ‘“‘ fair vote and honest count” 
by the governor of Louisiana ! ; pes 

Upon the subject of spurious and manifestly fabricated majorities, 
or majorities that exceed the entire registered vote, the statistics are 
interesting. For instance, in the parish of Bossier, giving Nicholls 
4,213 votes and Warmoth 95, making a total of 4,308 cast, the regis- 
tered vote of the parish is but 3,603, making a difference between the 
votes returned as cast and the registered vote of 705. 

In East Carroll Parish the registered vote was 2,576, of which Nicholls 
received 2,680, or 104 in excess of the entire registration, and War- 
moth the remainder of 285, being a total of 389 votes more than ap- 
peared upon the lists. 

Adjoining the parish of East Carroll is Madison, where the law was 
entirely ‘‘suspended.’’? The registered vote in Madison was 3,360, of 
which 279 were white and 3,081 colored. Nicholls’s vote was 2,530, 
with not a single vote for Warmoth, so that Nicholls received 170 


R. B. JOHNSON. 


which wag promised 


votes more than the entire number of voters, white and colored, in the 


h. 

The parish of Concordia had a istered vote of 4,201, of which 
448 were white and 3,753 colored. icholls received 4,219 votes in 
Concordia, being 18 votes more than the entire registration, and the 
Democracy gratuitously gave Warmoth 145, making a total of votes 
cast apparently 4,364, or an excess of 163 votes above the entire regis- 
tration. 

In Red River Parish the result was still more ‘‘unanimous.” The 
registered vote was 1,181, of which Nicholls received 1,679 and War- 
moth 78, being a total of 1,757, an excess of 576. Subtracting the 
registered vote of the parish from the vote received by Nicholls, it will 
be perceived that the ‘‘reform’’ candidate was given 498 votes more 
than the entire parish contains. This isa free vote and an honest 
count. 

Coming down to the parish of West Baton Rouge we find a total of 
1,811, of which 504 are white and 1,307 colored. In this parish 
Nicholls was given 1,712 and Warmoth 454, a total of 2,166, making 
an excess of votes counted above votes registered of 355. 

Another illustration of the fulfillment of McEnery’s pledge that he 
would see an ‘‘honest and fair election” is found in the vote of Ver- 
million, in Southwestern Louisiana, a parish whose registered vote is 
2,099, of which Nicholls received 1,687 and Warmoth 619, total 2,306, 
an excess of 211. 

In Washington Parish the registered vote was 965, of which Nicholls 
received 763, Warmoth 271, a total of 1,034, or 69 more votes than 
the registration shows to have been in the parish. In these precincts 
and parishes to which I have referred, containing a registered vote of a 
little less than 20,000, the excess of votes cast above the registration is 
more than 2,600, 

The returning officers evidently thoroughly obeyed the injunction of 
Governor McEnery to see to it that their parishes returned a large Dem- 
ocratic majority. Upon a fair and reasonable estimate of the actual 
poll in Louisiana on the 17th day of April there is no room for rational 
doubt that Warmoth carried the State by not less than 25,000 majority, 
which was converted by the methods heretofore described into a ma- 
jority for Nicholls of more than 83,000. It is not surprising that even 
Democratic newspapers revolt at such an extraordinary and unprece- 
dented result. The Madison Times, a leading Democratic newspaper 
in Louisiana, declares that: __ 

The ridiculous majority of over 60,000 (or perchance 70,000) will make trouble 
In local and district matters; the unparalleled Democratic ority will excite 
derisive sneers through the North, and will go far towards electing a Repub- 
lican President (though as opposed to Mr. Cleveland that would not bea terrible 
misfortune), and when these things come about the curses both loud and deep 
POTOA on the head of 8. D. McEnery will make him quail in dismay before 

Only a suspension of the law could produce such an unnecessary and cog 
gerated majority, and Louisiana, and the Democratic party, if it indorses s 
methods, will become a by-word and a reproach. A weapon has been put into 
Republican hands to break Democratic heads, andthe heads will surely suffer, 
A mistake has been made, and it will not be long before everybody will know it. 

Mr. Thomas Fortune, a colored Democrat of scholarship and cult- 
ure, in a letter to the Brooklyn Eagle upon the results of the election, 
says: 

You know my opinions are more Democratic than Republican, and that for 
years I have striven to liberalize the opinions of colored votes to the point of 
viewing men and parties as intelligent citizens and tax-payers rather than as 


narrow, ignorant, and unreasoning partisans. 
* 


* * * * * * 


The 153 electoral votes of the South predicated upon a “system of suppression 
and oprano will yet become as troublesome an old man of the sea on 
the back of the Democratic party as they once were upon that of the Republican 

eke Sa rece of weakness where they now appear a source of strength. 

ark that. 

I believe in the broad Democracy of Jefferson, Jackson, and Tilden. Ire- 
pudiate the bastard Democracy of the South, based upon a “system of suppres- 
sion and oppression,” 

$ * $ a * $ = 

I do not here enter into the admitted difficulties arising out of the race prob- 
lem in the South. I understandthem as well asany other man born and reared 
and educated in the South. They are systematically magnified for partisan ad- 
vantage. I simply pin myself down to the scandalous outrage of constitutional 
guaranty and Democratic principle embodied in the system of sup; ion and 
oppression, Our Constitution recognizes neither race nor creed in its citizen- 
ship. It covers all the races of men except the Chinese. It is a question of 

principle, and we can not admit that it is just to outrage the principle in Louis- 
na without admitting thatit is just to outrage it in New York, 

Mr. President, it is by such performances as these in Louisiana that 
the South is kept solid by the Democratic party, and it is by such pre- 
tensions as those set forth by the Senator from Indiana that an attempt 
is to be made to divide the North at the approaching election. It is 
an absurd and intolerable declaration that— 
but for the attitude and influence of Horatio Seymour, Thomas A. Hendric 
Allen G. Thurman, William A. Richardson, and their political associates an 
followers, not only would the Union never have been restored, but that the 
dearest and most sacred rights of American citizenship would have begn swept 
away in the blinding storm of partisan wrath, which was most frequently m: 
taken for patriotic zeal. 


Or that the— 


Democratic party began its career and has maintained it in the broad spirit of 
nationality and fraternal union. No thought of a disunion of the States ever 
entered its councils as a party, and it filled the ranks of armies in the North and 


commanded them with its bravest and 
No one has ever pretended to assert that there were no Democrats 


in the Union armies, or that all Democrats were disloyal; but there 
were no Republicans voluntarily in the rebel armies, nor were there 
any Republicans who were disloyal. The great mass of the Democrats 
were on one side and the great mass of the Republicans on the other. 
There were no Republicans enrolled in the ‘* Sons of Liberty ” or as 
“ Knights of the Golden Circle.” These were Democrats. Every 
member of Congress who declared that he would not vote a man or a 
dollar or a gun to carry on the war for the Union was a Democrat. 
Every man who described Union soldiers as ‘‘ Lincoln dogs and hire- 
lings, who deserved to have collars welded about their necks,” was a 
Democrat. All guerrillas and bushwhackers, the men from Union 
States who entered the Confederate service for plunder—in war cut- 
throats, in peace horse-thieves—were Democrats. All those who be- 
lieved that it was honorable warfare to infect and destroy innocent 
men and women by the introduction of fever-infected clothing, all 
those were Democrats. Quantrell, Bill Anderson, Dave Livingstone, 
Hilldebrand, and the James boys belonged then, as they would were 
they living now, to the Democratic organization. 

Equally untenable is the claim that such a party so organized and 
recruited is the special champion and friend now of the pensioners, 
and committed to the policy of liberal relief to the surviving soldiers 
of the Union armies. 

The Senator from Indiana enlarged upon the title of the Democracy 
to this confidence, and insisted that because the President had signed 
more bills than any other Executive the pretensions of the Democrats 
were fully sustained. The real question is not how many more has he 
signed, but how many more has he vetoed? I have examined the rec- 
ord with some care, and the following tabulated statement will be of 
some interest as exhibiting the number of private pension bills approved 
and the number of private pension bills vetoed in the last half century. 


Name of President. 


Two pension bills became laws without his signature, and one was 


over his veto, 

The statement, however, is not entirely accurate, because in earlier 
Congresses it was the habit to pass pension bills embracing many per- 
sons. One bill, approved May 2, 1830, contained 130 different persons 
by name, who were pensioned for various reasons, but in the compu- 
tation under the administration of Jackson this bill is counted only as 


one. 

‘The President has been consistent in but one course apparently, and 
that is in his opposition to Federal soldiers and to liberal bills for their 
relief. He vetoed the disability bill last session, but found no difi- 
culty in approving the service bill for the surviving soldiers of the 
Mexican war, under which the first pension was granted to the Con- 
federate general John 8, Williams, of Kentucky; another to the widow 
of the rebel general George E. Pickett, the Confederate hero of Gettys- 
burgh, who holds certificate 1056; to the widow of the rebel general 
Braxton Bragg, who holds certificate No. 4040; the widow of the rebel 
general Gideon J. Pillow, who commanded at Fort Donelson with 
Floyd and Buckner and escaped during the night previous to the capit- 
ulation. 

The Senator from Indiana declares that the— 


Especial anger of Republican leaders is excited because the vote of the South 
in a national contest is solid against their party. Will some one on the other 
side of the Chamber, and with even the slightest knowledge of human nature, 
tell me how the vote of the South could be other than itis? You had political 
supremacy once from the Potomactothe Rio Grande. Atone time andanother 
for seven years and more after the war you had the ascendency in every State 
of the entire South; you elected Republican governors, State officers, and Legis- 
latures in them all. You had the purse with which to corrupt, the sword with 
which to intimidate, and a Repub! Congress and President to enact and to 
enforce all laws necessary for the overthrow of individual and State rights and 
for the consolidation of your power. 

You seized upon the enfranchised negro and sought to organize and hurl 
him against the peace and security of political and social order, and for a time 
and in many instances you succeeded. You and your allies, who mostly went 
there from the North, not " allies of the Gon ederanii but allies for power and 
plunder, swept down upon the helpless South like Hyder-Ali upon the Carnatic, 
and left scarcely a Ma i from which to hope and with which to rebuild, ex- 
cept its never-failing soil and itsstanch and of pedals manhood. You despoiled 
States of their resources, and you dismantled them of their credit. You issued 
their bonds and securities in the interest of fraud. and hawked them on the mar- 
kets, like pu pended papai for anything you could get, 

You ord in gations, and sent committees and commissions, compoved 
of your bitterest partisans, into the South, for the purpose of scraping togeth +r 
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and putting in permanent fe the ries of vagabonds and drels with 
Pater to defame and Djack the reputations of the ncutharn paonte: They 
were proclaimed in some instancesas bandits, and in others as barbarians. You 
repeatedly annulled honest elections when their results were favorable to the 
stability and good order of society and against the schemes of partisan plun- 
derers. You would have overturned the State government of th Carolina 
in 1876, and again sucked the substance and the credit of the State, had it not 
been thata giant stood in your way upheld by the public judgment of the world. 

You provoked collisions between the two races in order to justify military 
usurpation and to inflame sectional hate atthe North, Sir, the career of the 
Republican party during its ascendency in the South was a career of crime, 
unrelieved by a single act tending to promote the education, the progress, the 
prosperity, the „or the happiness of either race, white or black. It reared 
and left behind it no monument of patriotism, wisdom, or benevolence to tell 
future ages that its presence had been a blessing and not a curse. And when 
the future historian comes to inquire why and how and exactly when the Re- 
publican party lost its tremendous hold on the prostrate South and slank away 
to return no more forever, he will be puzzled to make answer in definite de- 
tails, but he will finally write that its administration throughout all that re- 
gion had become so vast and intolerable a scandal, filling the civilized world 
with its foul odors, that an intelligent and omnipotent public opinion here and 
everywhere demanded its downfall and the restoration on its ruins of home 
rule and decent government. 

And it is this party, sir, whose leaders now fume and resolve and threaten the 
Southern people and their States, because they do not welcome it back again 
into power with all its unhallowed memories and its predaceous instincts and 
habits! As well might you expect a frontier settlement to welcome with joy a 
second invasion of tomabawks and scalping-knives, 

In the controversy that is now before us the Republican party is not 
asking for power, but it is demanding justice. It has made incredible 
sacrifices in the past for justice, and it now stands, as it has done hitherto, 
insisting that there shall be equal rights and exact justice in every por- 
tion of the Republic. 

The Republican party, with its illustrious membership and its record 
of imperishable glory, does not suffer from the denunciations of the 
Senator from Indiana, who in the same speech denounced Seward as a 
political charlatan; Stanton, in his grave, as an organizer of defeat; 
and the brave, patriotic Pope as a vain, inglorious, and incompetent 
military pretender, 

In the supreme struggle for constitutional liberty, in the crisis of the 
national life, millions of patriots responded to the call of the Govern- 
ment for defense against the conspirators and traitors who first sought 
to betray and then to destroy. But for their incredible sufferings and 
sacrifices, their patriotic devotion, their death, we should have no 
country, no vast continental commonwealth shored by the oceans, 
comprehending all zones, all creeds, and all tongues, gratifying the 
highest hopes and realizing the loftiest aspirations of humanity. In- 
stead of this majestic Union there would have been an incoherent as- 
semblage of jealous and discordant communities, rent with internal 
feuds and quarrels intestine, without permanence or stability. The 
United States of America would have been blotted from the map; its 
past would have been a troubled and distempered dream; its fragments 
would have been a present menace to prosperity and peace. Our future 
would be a frustrated and broken hope, contemplated by tyrants with 
derision and by their victims with despair. Our history and our tradi- 
tions, the teachings of our sages, the eloquence of our statesmen, the 
achievements of our heroes on land and sea, would have been distribu- 
ted among insignificant claimants or dispersed and dissipated like the 
trivial assets of an insolvent partnership. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence would have been an empty echo, the Constitution of the United 
States an antiquarian relic, and American citizenship a forgotten and 
abandoned attribute. 

Averting our gaze from this tragic and lamentable spectacle of what 
might have been, we behold in the far centuries that are to come the 
prophetic vision of a united, prosperous, and happy America; a vast, 
homogeneous dominion of freemen, rulers of the continent from the 
polar zone to the Gulf, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, enjoying the 
franchises of liberty inherited from us and perpetuating the arts of 
peace. And no generation will ever forget, as they assemble to recall 
the memories of this age, that the nation holds in its fertile and tender 
breast no more priceless treasure than the consecrated dust of those 
who died that this might be a government of laws and not of men, 
and that liberty and constitutional government might not forever perish 
from the earth. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President, before the Senator from Kansas 
yields the floor, hoping that he will be glad to hear the sentence a por- 
tion of which he quoted to the Senate from memory, I will call his 
attention jp the official record of Congress on page 202, under date of 
April 3, 1579, three lines marked, constituting the sentence of mine a 
portion of which he read. 

Mr. INGALLS. Give them to the Reporter. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I will leave the Senator to make any correction 
he pleases when the Secretary shall read the words. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

We do not intend to stop until we have stricken the last vestige of your war 
measures from the statute-book, which, like these, were born of the passions 
incident to civil strife and looked to the abridgment of the liberty of the citizen. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is all. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, there is a fable with regard to a 
mountain in labor, a vast object struggling to express or bring forth 
something worthy of itself, and at last it is recorded that a poor, small 
mouse was seen creeping up into the distance from the labors of the 
mountain. The spectators had expected to see volcanic action, power 
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displayed, but when the end came they saw nothing of the kind, and 
I have never been more reminded of that fable than on this occasion. 

Two hours have passed away. The blare of trumpets and notes 
bronght here a large audience, and what have they heard, and what 
have they seen? Were it not for here and there a small, old, stale al- 
Jusion to myself happening long years ago, and despised then as de- 
'spised now, I would not rise to my feet to say a single word. 

The Senator from Kansas mistakes himself. When I made my re- 


“marks last week, few and brief, but truthfal, coming from my heart, 
my allusions to him were not because of him personally. I had no 


animosity towards him; I have no rivalry with him; I have no antag- 
onism against him; but when I found the great Republican party, an 
organization worthy of battle anywhere, placing him in the highest po- 
sition in the gift of the Government short of the Presidency of the 
United States, and listening to his accusation and arraignment here on 
this floor, I passéd him by to ask the Republican party whether they 
expected to write the history of the war in falsehood, whether they ex- 
pected to dictate a tome in history that men who were Democrats, 
faithful and loyal to their party. were disloyal thereby, notwithstand- 
ing the great services they had rendered their country. 

That was the occasion of my allusion to the Senator from Kansas. 
He was more incidental to my remarks than protection is to a tariff 
for revenne. I alluded to him as incidental to my remarks. ` Why 
should I assail him? 

Mr. President, as I have said, men mistake themselves, and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas more than anybody I know. He has not been alive 

litically since the 6th of March last. The Senator from Kentucky 
han. nur yee disposed of him, and he has been dead politically 
ever since. [Applause in the galleries] He has been walking—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will suspend. If there 
is a repetition of this applausein the galleries, the Chair will peremp- 
torily order the Sergeant-at-Arms to clear the galleries. ? 

Mr. VOORHEES. That is right. It ought to have been done some 
time ago, however, to make the thing fair. [Laughter] 

I repeat, Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas has been walking 
the streets and posing before the world as a political vitality since the 
6th of March. As an old friend of mine once said to me in Indianap- 
olis, who was in failing health, ‘‘I have been dead, but I am walking 
around to save funeral expenses.” [Laughter.] So the Senator from 
Kansas has been walking around to save funeral expenses in a political 
way. The Senator from Kentucky settled that question. 

The only criticism I have seen in the press of the country in regard 
to my remarks of last Wednesday alluding to the Senator from Kansas 
has been that I galvanized the corpse. I disclaim any purpose of that 
kind, because I made no attack upon him, intended none, but I did 
intend an attack upon the Republican party. Iregard the Senator from 
Kansas, whatever his harsh opinions may be of me, as the most brill- 
iant and capable man on his side of the Chamber, and elevated to its 
highest position consequently; and when I listened to the amazing and 
extraordinary speech of his on the 6th of March I passed him by and 


- I arraigned the party of which he is made the leader here because no 


member of that party on that side of the Chamber, either here or in 
the other branch of Congress, disclaimed his terrible assault upon the 
most brilliant names in American history. 

That, Mr. President, is the reason why his name came under my re- 
view, not because of persona! hostility, not because of any desire to in- 
jure him—tar from it. But it seems to me the Senator is mistaken in 
another thing. He not only saw fit to descend from the chair to make 
the assault of which Iam speaking, but he readily assumed the rôle 
of orator for the occasion, if I may so say. 

Mr. President, I was raised npon a farm inthe country. I have seen 
the splendid peacock upon a high barn-yard fence posing of a summer 
morning, looking at his own feathers in the glare of the sun, delighted 
with himself and vocalizing the whole neighborhood with his harsh, 
unmusical, and unmeaning cries, unmindful of the fact that there were 
more useful fowls in that barn-yard; and I would commend that fable, 
however feebly told, to the Senator from Kansas. He is not the only 
bird of beauty or of usefulness on the Republican side of the Senate, 
and if he will get anybody else to assume the responsibility which I 
shall speak of directly of his 6th of March speech, I will divide that re- 
sponsibility with him and with them. 

Sir, that Senator saw fit to-day to arraign me. How useless a task! 
What a waste of time! He read here the old, stale, putrid, rotten 
slanders of years gone by, on which I have trampled in forty cam- 
paigns. They sounded to me like the voices of old, decayed, hack- 
neyed political campaign liars of the last twenty-five years, That I 
ever uttered one word derogatory to the Union soldiers, that I ever 
talked abont their having collars around their necks, is so base a lie, 
so infamous a falsehood, that the black walls of perdition can not re- 
peat them with impunity, Isayso, When the war closed I ran arace 
for Congress in a Republican district of 1,500 majority, in 1868, with 
Seymour and Blair up for President and Vice-President, and they were 
Democrats. I carried that district in the first race I ran after the war 
was over and the soldiers all home, because the soldiers all believed as 
I now pronounce every word of tnat slander a calumny and falsehood. 
I pronounce it so here. 


I do not defend myself. The people of Indiana have defended me. 
I do not need to stand here and respond to what the Senator from 
Kansas has said. I spit upon it; I spurn it; I kick it from me; I de- 
spise it; and I say to the Senator from Kansas, without meaning the 
fall extent of what perhaps my words may convey, that it is not in 
his power to fish up from the sewers of infamy old campaign lies and 
make them respectable in the Senate of the United States; but it is 
possible for him in a short step to put himself on equality with them. 

What have the people of Indiana answered on these questions? What 
have they said? I stand here, sir, with four commissions as a member 
of this body. I never have had an opponent in my own party ; popu- 
lar majorities have risen on the legislative tickets from 20,000 to 30,000 
in my State. The largest majority on joint ballot ever given a man 
since the State was in the Union has been given for me; and let me say 
to the Senator from Kansas, in order to warn him against the temerity 
and recklessness with which he has dealt with me, that no committee 
ever followed me here; no suspicion ever followed me here; no affida- 
vit charging that I bought my way ever followed me here and aspersed 
my title. Never was I whitewashed by any report as a Senator; and 
it ill becomes the Senator from Kansas to arraign me, standing as I do 
upon the record given me by the people of Indiana. I, sir. can afford, 
infinitely afford to despise and contemn the reckless charges made by 
the Senator from Kansas. ; 

I will do the Senator from Kansas this justice, as I look at it: I have 
admired his brilliancy, his scholastic habit, but he was born with in- 
accuracy marked upon him. If he was my long-lost brother, and I was 
looking for the stripling, I should look for **Inaecuracy’’ marked on 
him somewhere. He does not state things correctly and can not do so. 
Why, sir, a few moments ago, when reading the platform of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1864, he stopped in the middle of a sentence ata comma. 
I have it here, and I will allude to it again. I would commend to the 
Senator, with his brilliant talents and his great leadership, a straight, 
old-fashioned adherence to the truth. Imagination he has imperial, 
power of language beyond almostanybody; but there is something more 
than that necessary to carry weight and strength, and that is to know 
your facts. When he assails me, as he has done here, I answer back 
that the people of Indiana have settled these questions and settled them 
as I have in many a hard-fought battle against the miserable and slan- 
derous accusations that have been made. 

Mr. President, I have observed the Senator from Kansas and what 
he has said in regard to his assault on McClellan and Hancock. I pray 
my Father in Heaven to smite me if I would do him or anybody else 
injustice; but he did here on this floor denounce McClellan and Han- 
cock as false and traitorous to their country in war, not in peace, and 
I will show it—not in peace, after the war was over, but in war. I 
looked carefully over what the Senator said at a Grand Army meet- 
ing, when he spoke of the fact that his allusion was to their adher- 
ence to the Confederacy after the Confederacy fell! Nobody thought 
of such an explanation. He was inaccurate even then in stating that 
McClellan rode down the Avenue. He did not. It isso reported; I 
take it back, as the Senator shakes his head, and he may consider it 
as dropped; but that was the way he was reported. 

But, Mr. President, how could George B. McClellan and General Han- 
cock be allies of theConfederacy when it wasnomore? Just look at this 
thing broadly and squarely. The Senator from Kansas stands before 
the public as pretending that he alluded to those grand officers of the 
Union Army as allies of a vanished cause, of a broken cause; allies of 
the Confederacy when the president, of the Confederacy was in irons in 
Fortress Monroe; allies of the Confederacy when every one of its armies 
was flying, when there was no organization of its government, when 
the world spoke not of it as a Confederacy. 

Let me show the Senator from Kansas that he might have corrected 
this alleged false impression, had he seen fit to do so, very soon. The 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], with a superb composure 
equal to his superb eloquence, while on the floor said, speaking of the 
Senator from, Kansas: ” 

In his intemperate zeal he has not hesitated to invade graves. In his frantic 
efforts to stir prejudice between sections that have already been reunited he 
goes into the trenches of the soldiery, and not on my side but on his side, and 

rags upfor abuse and vilification before the American Senatesuch men as traced 
with their own unblemished swords in blood the brightest pages of American 
history. MeClellan and Hancock are to be denounced upon this floor as allies 
of Confederates, Mixht itnot have been in better taste, more creditable at least 
to the courage and to the candor of that Senator, if he had made that charge 
before both of these men were dead? 

“I made the charge often,” interrupted the Senator from Kansas, 
before they were dead that they were allies of the Confederates. The 
Senator from Kentucky responded: : 

Then so much the worse for the Senator from Kansas, What warrant or 
ground had he for that. except that they were both different from himself, at 
least in political faith, if we may not hope in many other ? 

Then said the eloquent Senator from Kentucky: 

Hancock an ally of the Confederates! 

This was the Senator standing there and the Senator from Kansas 
over there, à 


Was he so and believed when, weltering in his bests oral Cemetery 
Heights, he refused to be taken from the field, and yet pe in giving or- 
ders to check the Inst adyance of Longstreet’s irresistible veterans? 
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These two Senators were standing and sitting near by and face to 
face. Here was the question hurled from the Senator from Kentucky, 
**Was he so regarded and believed when weltering in his blood on 
Cemetery Heights?’’ The question was then asked of the Senator 
from Kansas which he could have answered, was he so regarded when 
commanding at Gettysburgh, when leading the Union forces. Was it 
then, says the Senator from Kentucky, that you meant to charge that 
he was an ally of the Confederacy ? 

The Senator from Kansas says now that he meant long years after- 
wards. The Senator from Kentucky gave him a chance, and I use the 
words that he was more imposing in utterance because it gave an op- 
portunity to the Senator from Kansas to answer. Did he answer the 
Senator from Kentucky, pausing himself there as we all remember, 
asking whether Hancock was regarded as an ally when bleeding at 
Cemetery Heights, commanding the Union lines, resisting Longstreet’s 
charge? The Senator from Kansas, who is alert in debate, circum- 
spect, and clear, sitting where he sits now, could have answered him, 
“I do not mean then; I mean afterwards when politics raged, when 
he became a candidate for the Presidency.” 
now. 

Sir, without meaning any disrespect to the Senator from Kansas, hts 
present position is a miserable afterthought. It is not what he im- 
pressed upon the country then. The Senator from Kentucky gave him 
an opportunity to disclaim all that he charges now, and he saw fit to 
sit in his chair and let it go by, and let the brilliant and, as he to-day 
declared, the superb Hancock go under the ban of an ally of the Con- 
federacy. There is no escape from this. 

I repeat, not for the purpose of tautology or iteration, but toempha- 
size the fact before the country, that the Senator from Kansas said he 
had often charged Hancock with being an ally of the Confederacy, and 
when the Senator from Kentucky asked him ‘‘ When? Was it when he 
bled at Gettysburgh? Was it when he lay in those lines and refused to 
be carried away?” and the Senator from Kansas opened not his mouth. 
It is too late, sir. The verdict of history is against him and will stand 
against him, 

But what else is there on this subject? 

Mr. President, we seem to be parading in the midst of a false scene, 
the creation of some magician with malicious purpose, with mischief in 
his eye. George B. McClellan an ally of the Confederacy! There is 
a passage in the speech of the Senator from Kansas which I spared him 
last Wednesday, which I forbore to bring forward here, which is so 
crushing, killing, and conclusive that I did not discuss it at that time. 
Said the Senator from Kansas on that occasion: 

We know why Hancock was nominated. We know why that other ally of 
the Confederacy, George B. McClellan, was nominated, who had just declared 
that the war was a failure after he had been trying for two years to make it so. 

The last part of that sentence is what I spared—‘‘ after he had been 
trying for two years to make it so.” He declared the war a failure 
after trying two years to make itso! Sir, that covers more than the 
period of his entire service. He was in the service not over sixteen 
months. Ithink I said fourteen months the other day. If I did, per- 
haps I shortened it more than I should have done. 

The Senator from Kansas says that ‘‘for two years,” so as to make 
it sure, from the time that he was brought here from his brilliant mil- 
itary and successful record in West Virginia until he was deposed in 
November, 1862, he had tried to make the war a failure. 

The Senator from Kansas is an adept in the use of language. He 
knows the meaning of language, and I know him too well to suppose 
that he will complain when I hold him to the meaning of his lan- 


anii Arnold never did more than that. He tried to make the 
war of the Revolution a failure. He negotiated down the banks of 
the Hudson in the dark. He took André across the river and called 
him Mr. Anderson, clothed him in disguise, and sent him back. He 
was to accept his $10,000 in gold and a brigadiership in the British 
army, which hedid, and did for.what? Tomake the warof the Revolu- 
tion a failure. No bitterer charge can bé brought against Benedict 
Arnold than the Senator from Kansas brought against George B. Mc- 
Clellan, and he knows it as well as I do, He knows that his charge 
that McClellan was an ally of the Confederacy does not apply to the 
civil period subsequent to the war. He knows that his charge that 
McClellan was false to his country and an ally of the Confederacy is 
explained by that portion of the sentence which says he had tried to 
make the war a failure. A marshal of the army of France surren- 
dered 180,000 men at Metz and was ordered to be shot to death. He 
only tried to make the war against Prussia a failure; that was all. He 
failed in his duty. He was forced from his command, and itis all cov- 
ered by the language of the Senator from Kansas that he desired to 
make the war a failure. > 

More base, more infamous conduct can not be attributed to a man on 
the earth than that he wears the epaulets, takes the sword, takes the 
honors of the country, goes into the field with a false heart desiring to 
make awar a failure; and that, allow me to say to the Senator from Kan- 
sas, is what he charged upon this gentleman, this soldier, and this pa- 
triot. You can not make the country believe that of George B. Mc- 
Clellan. It is false from top to bottom. Before Richmond in that 


That is what he says 


dreadful, bloody contest of seven days, with one-third of his rightful 
army held from him—the Senators around me of the Confederate army 
will bear witness to what I say—McClellan was driven and beaten! 
every day for six days, fighting stubbornly and hard against the first 
flower of the Confederate power before they were defeated, before their 
forces were stricken, before they had been decimated in battle; and’ 
yet that man, General McClellan, held the confidence of his men. `. On’ 
the seventh day he gathered his forces about him, every man beliey- 
ing in him, and at the battle of Malvern Hill, his artillery parked and 
his infantry steady as veterans to their holy cause, he inflicted upon 
the Confederate forces almost a fatal and final overthrow. That was 
the manner of man that is said to have planned and desired the failure 
of the war during all the time he was there! 

Why should I not speak as I did last week? Why should I notspeak 
for the truth of history? Why should I not say what I knew to be true? 
Why should I not refute as far as my humble voice could the dictates 
of partisan falsehood and madness on this question ? 

George B. McClellan was the Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
in 1864. The Senator says that he was practically an ally of the Confed- 
eracy after the war was over. I bave said all I wish to say in my speech’ 
of Wednesday last about the great battleof Antietam. It isas impor- 
tant as any other battle-field of the world where the destinies of nations 
were turned. Had the result been different the history of this country 
would have been different; and when McClellan rode into that fight 
quietly but firmly in his saddle there were no such men around him 
as the Senator from Kansas, who would say he was trying to overthrow 
our country. There was nothing against him in the voice of the coun- 
try then, whatever might have been suppressed in the War Department 
or in the hearts of rivals. There were faith and hope in his courage 
and in his capacity, and the result showed that the faith and hope were 
not misplaced. 

But, sir, the Senator from Kansas sees fit to attack General McClel- 
lan asa candidate for the Presidency or in civil life as if there was some- 
thing wonderful there. He read from the Chicago platform of 1864, 
and stopped at the words ‘‘ cessation of hostilities,” when the sentence. 
continues as follows— 
eee sn ate hsgaktinet wend or the aae, or other peseerure means, 

eariies af 
basis of the Federal union of the Bean NE e PAS OTRo in 

No thought of disunion. Whether the resolution was wise or unwise, 
I am not discussing; I am discussing McClellan to-day, and I ask 
what said he on this question that justifies the Senator from Kansas in 
aspersing his great fame in order to call an audience together to de- 
nounce a man as faithful to duty as was ever known in human history ? 
McClellan in his letter of acceptance of the Presidential nomination 
in September, 1864, said: 

It is unnecessary for me to say to you that this nomination comes to me un- 
sought. Iam happy to know that when the nomination was made, the record 
of my public life was kept in view. 

He continues: 

The effect of long and varied service in the Arm i 
been to strengthen and make indelible to my mind and heart the love and rev- 
erence for the Union, Constitution, laws, and of our country impressed upon 
me in early youth, These feelings have thus far guided the course of my life, 
and must continue to do so to its end. 

The existence of more than one government over the region which once 
eaen oE flag is incompatible with the peace, the power, and the happiness of 

The preservation of our Union was the sole avowed object for which the war 
was commenced. Itshould haye been conducted for that object only, and in 
ipasara with those principles which I took occasion to declare when in nct- 
ive sery) . 

Thus Gaduoted, the work of reconciliation would have been easy, and we 
might have reaped the benefits of our many victories on land and sea. 


The Union was originally formed by the exercise of a spirit of conciliation 
and compromise. 


Is that disloyal ? 

To restore and preserve it the same spirit must prevail in our councils and in 
the hearts of the people. The re-establishment of the Union in all its integrity 
is and must continue to be the indispensable condition in any settlement. 

And that is the expression of a man who it is said wanted the war 
to be a failure—‘‘must continue to be the indispensable condition in 
any settlement.” 

So soon as it is clear, oreven probable, that our 
for peace, upon the basis of the Union, we shoul 
statesmanship practiced by civilized nations and taught by the traditions of the 
American people, consistent with the honor and interests of the country, to se- 
cure such peace, re-establish the Union, and guaranty for the future the con- 
stitutional rights of every State. 

Was there ever broader statesmanship? Was there ever broader 
constitutional thought? Was there ever anything more worthy of 
commendation, however it may strike the mind of the Senator trom 
Kansas? 

General McClelian continues: 

The Union is the one condition of peace—we ask no more. 


Sir, there has been so much calumny, so much inconsiderate and 
reckless slander against George B. McClellan that while I am on my 
feet and hardly fit to be upon my feet, I intend to stay here until I do 
his great and beloved memory some justice. He continues: 


Let me add, what I doubt not was, although unexpressed, the sentiment of 
the convention. as it is of the people they represent, that when any one State 


during war and peace, has 


resent adversaries are ready 
exhaust all the resources of 
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is willing to return to the Union, it should be received at once, with a full guar- 
anty of all its constitutional rights. 
Is that what the Senator from Kansas objects to? 


Ifa frank, earnest, and persistent effort to obtain these objects should fail, the 
responsibility for ulterior consequences will fall upon those who remain in 
— Araian the Union. But the Union must be preserved at all hazards, 

could not— 


Says McClellan— i 

I could not Jook in the face of my gallant comrades of the Army and Navy 
who have survived so many bloody battles, and tell them that their labors and 
the sacrifice of so many of our slain and wounded brethren had been in yain, 
that we had abandoned that Union for which we have so often periled our 
lives. A vast majority of our people, whether in the Army and Navy or at 
home, would, as I would, hail with unbounded joy the permanent restoration 
of peace, on the basis of the Union under the Constitution without the effusior 
of another drop of blood. But no peace can be permanent without Union. 

As to other questions, he proceeds to discuss them. Sir, look back 
to the war; its glorious victories and even its glorious defeats under 
McClellan answer for his constancy and fidelity in war; that letter 
answers ror the same in peace; and yet to-day, after time for considera- 
tion, the Senator from Kansas has no apology to make for standing here 
on the 6th of March, and saying that for two years George B. McClellan 
had endeavored to make the war for the Union a failure. 

Am I, or am I not, justified before the American people in answer- 
ing as I did, not in any personal hostility, malignancy, or antagonism, 
but in calling the attention of the country to the fact that the highest 
officer now in the Government by Republican suffrage dares to confront 
the common sense and the common decency of the nation with a charge 
of this kind? He had a chance to disavow as to McClellan when the 
Senator from Kentucky interrogated him. I can only say he had a 
chance not to have made this aspersion upon McClellan. ; 

There is another matter inthis regard. In speaking of the support 
which the Democratic party gave to McClellan and Hancock he intro- 
duced the case of oursupport of Horace Greeley. Sir, I was not under any 
circumstances for Horace Greeley. I did all I could to prevent the 
Democratic party from taking what I thought was a false step. But 
when they took that step—I am one of those men who hold thata party 
is wiser than an individual—I bowed my head and went to defeat with 
them. But Iwas not prepared to have the Senator from Kansas or 
anybody else, because we did so, and in connection with the names of 
McClellan and Hancock, say that thefe was never an occasion wherein 
the Democratie party did not ‘‘ commit illicit intercourse with the de- 
graded elements of the North,’’ characterizing McClellan and Hancock 
and Horace Greeley as the degraded elements of the North. I see that 
in the pamphlet speech (and I congratulate him upon his sense of pro- 
priety to use no other word) the word ‘‘subservient’’ is put in the 
pamphlet speech instead of the word ‘‘degraded,’’ as appears in the 
RECORD. It appears in the RECORD that the Democratic party in sup- 
porting McClellan and Hancock was in ‘‘illicit intercourse with the 
degradedelements of the North.’’ I congratulate the Senator onstrik- 
ing out that word and makingit ‘‘subservient elements of the North ” 
in the pamphlet speech. 

Sir, what more should I say? Ido not intend on this occasion to 
discuss in detail the affairs of the South. I do say that my state- 
ment in regard to Louisiana, notwithstanding the denial of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas, will be substantially sustained by the figures of bis- 
tory and by her able and accomplished representatives on this floor, I 
commit, with all confidence, the task to them. 

Sir, the Senator from Kansas saw fit to impugn my right to speak 
upon military affairs. After quoting reports and assigning the author- 
ity of the Cincinnati Commercial for what I said, he arraigned me as 
one whom he thought most likely had fought the battles of the war. 
He shakes his head to me now, and it only shows that inaccuracy is in- 
delibly written on his face—a want of memory, no more. 

Why, sir, let me say to the Senator from Kansas that there is some- 
thing queer in his own history. He has not faltered or shrunk from 
bringing up the harsh, the old, stale, exploded, and decayed slanders 
that have been uttered against me. I uttered nothing against his per- 
sonal character when I spoke here a week ago. I did arraign him as 
the representative of his party, and through him I sought to arraign 
his party sitting around him there, and to make them stand by him or 
stand off. 

Ido not intend here this afternoon to pay compliments to the Senator 
from Kansas. If I did I would say he was bolder than his associates, 
and brighter, too; but be that as it may, how comes it that he becomes 
a military censor? How comes it that he becomes a military critic? 
It happens that I have looked through the books. The Senator from 
Kansas came here young, handsome, and brilliant, in 1873, and the 
Directories—I have them here from that day twelve years forward— 
contain an unbrokenstatement. I mustsay that the Senator from Kan- 
sas had a care to see to it that all he had done in life was put into that 
biography. There was no official position missed. He had been sec- 
retary of the Wyandotte convention, and that was put down, and every- 
thing else was put down. 

We all know, Mr. President, that it is put down by ourselves, for 
nobody knows that much about us, and it would be of small consequence 
whether any one did or not. I do not blame the Senator from Kansas 
for having it all put in. He tells us he was born in Massachusetts in 
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1833. Itisagood place to be born in, and a good State to emigrate from. 


I beg pardon of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. My al- 
lusion the Senator from Massachusetts will understand when I say 
that the best emigration I know of on this continent was that whose 
centennial he spoke so eloquently at Marietta a few weeks ago. 
When I say to the Senator from Kansas that Massachusetts was a good 
State for him to be born in and a good State for him to emigrate from, 
it is no aspersion on that greatold classic State which the Senator from 
Massachusetts does so much to honor. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishall not undertake to pardon the Senator from Indi- 
ana, as he requests, but I recommend him to mercy. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Now, don’t you know that I am complimenting 
you? Don’t bother me. [Laughter.] 

The Senator from Kansas not only tells us where and when he was 
born, in this biography which I have here, but he tells us where he 
went to school. He tells us that he read law and that he was admitted 
to practice law. He tells us when he went to Kansas and what he 
did there, with a circumstantiality and minutiw that is extremely 
creditable to his memory. yt, sir, from 1873 until December, 1885, 
twelve weary years, the fe* e memory of that Senator did not re- 
member that he had ever bedn in the military service of his country 
in any way, shape, or form, and for twelve years there was a state- 
ment without one reference to the great military services he had 
rendered his country. I have the statement here of his services. Sup- 
pose I read it. ‘The Senator spoke two hours; I shall not speak one, 


John James Ingalls, of Atchison, was born at Middleton, Mass., December 29, 
"1833; graduated at Williams College, Williamstown, Mass,, in the class of 1855; 
studied law, was admitted to the bar in 1857, and has since been engaged in the 
practice oflaw ; removed to $ansasin October, 1858; wasa member ofthe Wyan- 
doite constitutional convention in 1859; secretary of the Territorial council in 
1860; secretary of the State senate in 1861; member of the State senate of Kansas 
from Atchison County in 1862; editor of the Atchison Champion in 1863, 1864, and 
1865. 


I am not leaving anything out. 
Defeated as anti-Lane candidate for lieutenant-governor in 1862, and again in 
1964. 


He rather prided himself on running against Lane. I do not blame 
him for that much. [Laughter.] 

Was elected to the United States Senate as a Republican to succeed S. C. Pom- 
eroy, Republican; took his seat March 4, 1873, and was re-elected. 

Leaving out ‘‘re-elected,’’ it answers from the beginning. 

Now, Mr. President, it is a singular circumstance, not one that is 
discreditable at all, yet I do not know—let us see how it reads now. 
It reads in the same words precisely with one parenthetic invasion. I 
wish I could say those things like the Senator from Kansas does, so as 
to be startling and striking; but suppose I call it a parenthetic inva- 
sion. Here is his autobiography of twelve years’ long standing, in 
which, after saying everything else that has been said in what I read, 
he then says: 

Major, lieutenant-colonel, and jadge-adyocate Kansas volunteers, 1863-65. 


Then he goes on and finishesit. That is the parenthetic invasion in 
the autobiography. Two years ago last December, in December, 1885, 
the Senator from Kansas remembered for the first time since the war 
that he had been a major and a lieutenant-colonel and judge-advocate 
of Kansas volunteers. 


Sir, I have read in regard to the fountain of honors. Inmonarchical ` 


countries the king and the emperor constitute the fountain of rank and 
of military honor. In this country, under our Constitution, the Presi- 
dent and this body in its power to confirm, compose the fountain of 
splendid honor which has given to the world its mighty names. But 
it seems the Senator from Kansas combines all these powers within 
himself. In December, 1885, he appointed himself a major in the Di- 
rectory, and then promoted himself to a lieutenant-coloneley in the 
Directory, and became a judge-advocate of Kansas volunteers in the 
Directory. [Laughter. ] 

Now, if the Senator from Kansas can find in any adjutant-general’s 
report of the State of Kansas where his name ever appeared as a warrior, 
eyen in the diluted and dilapidated form of judge-advocate [laughter], 
I will let up on him. I say here that the American Army has but 
three names of Ingalls in it. Rufus Ingalls, and I speak his name 
with honor, the old Quartermaster-General, the old reliable friend of 
Grant, was one Ingalls. There was another Ingalls, who commanded 
a regiment from New York, and when we go out towards Kansas there 
was another Ingalls, by the name of Pearl P. Ingalls, who was a chap- 
lain of an Iowa regiment. I will ask the Senator from Iowa about 
him. He prayed and preached. That is the nearest that the name of 
Ingalls is found in the United States Army in the records of the War 
Department. Being pions, perhaps he was a cousin of the Senator, 
but I do not know how that may be. There was none other. 

All this, Mr. President, is not much to the American people. The 
Senator from Kansas and myself know how little it counts, and all that 
justifies me in bringing it forward is that that Senator on such a slen- 
der foundation sees fit to appear as the censor of George B. McClellan 
and General Hancock. 

I ask him if I am not fair in presenting the reasons why somebody 
else ought to discuss the military aspects of this question besides him. 
He may say that somebody ought besides me. I will answer, yes, but, 
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sir, I will say that he has no greater claims than I; and here, once for 
all, whatever shortcomings I may have had, I will stand with him on 
a popular vote before the soldiers of Indiana or the soldiers of Kansas, 
and leave this body if I am not approved by them over him. If that 
is arrogance, it is justified by the provocation. 

The Senatorfrom Kansas has a)luded to General Hancock’s celebrated 
Order No. 40, issued while he was at New Orleans, issued in the blaz- 
ing spirit of civil liberty, the supremacy of civil government over the 
military. Itspoke the voice of the fathers and rangout over the country 
as a bugle-call back to the foundations of the Government. TheSena- 
tor saw fit to denounce it. I have simply to answer in response that 
the Supreme Court of the United States, composed of men of the Sena- 
tor’s own political persuasion, construed that order to be constitutional 
and founded upon the eternal principles of liberty. 

Mr. President, I have oceupied the floor as long as I designed to do 
so. Ispoke, as I said, a week ago for the truth of history, and here 
in my heart I reassertand reaffirm what I then said. Iam willing that 
the figures in regard to pensions may be summed up as between those 
stated by the Senator from Kansas and myself. I will not open that 
question and go into detail now. As to the history of the South and 
the history of reconstruction, I stated the true scenes through which I 
lived, through which I passed, and which I know. I know that the 
Republican party in its dominancy and supremacy spoliated the South 
of over $20,000,000, broke in dishonor her civil governments, and but 
for the fact that she is composed of a people born to self-reliance, born 
to civilization and the higher arts and walks of life, they would have 
destroyed them from the earth, x 

In addition to what I said last week I will say here now that thean- 
nals of mankind furnish no other instance Wuere the system of labor, 
social organization was torn up and turned upside down, slaves set free 
(which I was glad of) and put on top in political supremacy (which 
I was not), where society held together as it did in the South. You 
may attack, you may denounce, you may make war on such a people, 
but the end is their triumph and your defeat. [Applause in the gal- 


leries. 

a Mr. lx GALLS. It is not my purpose, Mr. President, to prolong 
the debate. I regret exceedingly that the Senator from Indiana has 
thought best to refer to personal matters in connection with my his- 
tory, to which I do not propose now to advert. My military service 
was inconspicuous and obscure, and no one is more conscious than I 
am of the debt that I owe my country, and of the unpaid obligation 
of gratitude which I am under to those who did what I might under 
other circumstances have done. 

But inasmuch as theSenator from Indiana has seen fit to invite com- 
parison between his record, his history, and his relation and mine to the 
great questions that have for the past twenty-five years attracted the 
attention of the country, I feel it to be my duty, in the defense of the 
truth of history, to put on record the information in my possession, and 
I have it in a shape I think that he will not deny. I shall refer only 
to public matters in public records, and Ishall venture the affirmation 
that whatever may have been my own relation to the great struggle 
* between the North and the South, and for constitutional liberty, the 
Senator from Indiana was from the outset the determined, outspoken, 
positive, aggressive, and malignant enemy of the Union cause. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I pronounce that deliberately false. 

Mr. INGALLS. Well—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is absolutely false. I voted for every dollar 
that was paid to the soldier, for every suit of clothes he wore, and 
every pension that he has ever had, and for every land warrant. A 

per statement—— 

Mr. INGALLS. I did notinterrupt the Senator from Indiana, The 
Senator from Indiana took seven weeks to reply to my speech of March 
6. He came in here with a pile of manuscript bigger than a Hebrew 
Talmud—sweltering venom sleeping got. Ican excuse unpremeditated 
assaults. 

There is something in chance medley and hot foot that is excusable, 
but the deliberate, premeditated preparation of malignant, unfonnded 
attack is to my mind entirely incompatible with anoble nature. When 
the Senator from Indiana sat down in the privacy of his closet and called 
me a Thersites and referred to me as a ‘‘judge-advocate,’’ a peevish 
and paltry politician, as one who, like Job’s war-horse, had smelt the 
battle afar off, if he thinks that is not a personal assault, or if that is 
his idea of the observance of the comity that ought to prevail amo 
gentleman, well and good. 

My relations with the Senator from Indiana for many years have been 
those of cordiality and friendship, and never was I more surprised than 
when my attention was called to the vindictive, unfounded, malevo- 
lent, and unjustifiable aspersion with which he assailed me in manu- 
script. I could have borne it if an enemy had done it, but it was, as 
the Psalmist said, “my own familiar friend.” I was unconscious of 
ever having uttered a word in derogation of the Senator from Indiana, 
We have agreed on many questions, and in the supreme crisis of my 
fortunes to which he has referred, unjustifiably referred, referred to me. 
as having been ‘‘ white-washed,’’ I had his avowed and expressed sym 
pathy; and when I escaped from the conspirators who had followed m 
from the State capitol to the doors of this Senate Chamber the Senato. 


from Indiana was the very first man to write me a note of congratula- 
tion and sympathy. 

Yet he comes in here to-day and says: ‘‘ Thank God, he never had 
been followed here by a committee that questioned his right to his 
title to his seat,” and with much diffuseness of illustration, for the 
purpose of casting aspersion and belittling and humiliating me in the 
eyes of the American people, when I had only referred to his public 
utterances given in debate, his speeches, which he did not deny. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I did. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator from Indiana did not deny the veracity 
of the publication that I read. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I did. 
© Mr. INGALLS. Hecouldnotdoso, It wasa verbatim stenographic 
report, and was certified to by the man who made it. 

Mr. VOORHEES, I do not want to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. INGALLS. Yes; I shall be very glad to hear the Senator, be- 
cause I would not do him an injustice. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Isay that not a word or syllable read by the 
Senator is true, or believed to be true in Indiana, I have met those 
accusations and trampled them under foot. 1 would say further that 
the Senator’s insinuation that I was evera memberof thesecret society 
of the Knights of the Golden Circle is so baseand infamously false that 
I do not know how to choose language to denounce it. I am not so 
held in my own State. [Applause in the galleries. ] 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that the rules of the Senate be enforced in 

to applause in the galleries. We have had enough of it. 

Mr. INGALLS. Iam quite sure that a suggestion to the occupants 
of the galleries that the rules forbid disorder will be sufficient to se- 
cure a strict observance of propriety; and I trust that no violent mens- 
ures of removal will be taken, and no order will be issued for that 
purpose. Iam sure none of us here are courting applause, and none 
of us desire any expressions of disapprobation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will remind the persons 
in the galleries that they are here by the courtesy of the Senate and 
its guests. They have been reminded more than once that the rules ot 
the Senate do not allow any manifestations of satisfaction with or dis- 
agreement to what is said in the Senate; and while it would bea harsh 
measure, as has been suggested, and it would be much regretted, to 
clear the galleries, if it is n for the purpose of enforcing the 
rules of the Senate it will have to be done. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suggest that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed 
to arrest any one who makes any applause in the galleries, and to so 
direct the doorkee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms is so directed. 

Mr. INGALLS. - The Senator from Indiana has just said that he was 
in favor of the destruction of slavery and that he was opposed to seces- 
sion, and yet in the published volume of his own speeches there is a re- 
print of an address delivered by him in Virginia shortly before the war 
in which he advocates both. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Now, will the Senator pardon me a moment? 

Mr. INGALLS. Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will be perfectly candid. I did not say that I 
was in favor of the destruction of slavery in connection with the war, 
bat Taig say that I was glad that it took place. Now, make the most 
of that. 

Mr. INGALLS. I will say farther than that, that the Senator from 
Indiana at the time when he delivered that speech had two editions of 
it prepared, one of them for circulation in the North and one in the 
Sout 

Mr. VOORHEES. That is not true. 

Mr. INGALLS. Nottrue! Why, they are accessible to-day, just 
as much so— , 

Mr. VOORHEES. Get them and show them. 

Mr. INGALLS. They are just as accessible as the Statutes of the 
United States, 

Mr. VOORHEES. Get them and show them. I say it is not true. 
ve met that on the stump. I have heard campaign falsifiers before. 
Mr. INGALLS. The Senator pleases to call these campaign rumors 
use he has heard them for the last fifteen years, and therefore they 
are not true. 

“In 1860, after the Senators from South Carolina had withdrawn from 
this Chamber, and when preparations for war were rife all over the South, 
and everybody knew that secession was to be, so far as the South could 
make it, an accomplished fact, the Senator from Indiana wrote a letter, 
which I shall read. Perhaps he will deny that. It isa letter to Mr. 
Francis A. Shoup, that he took South with him and filed in the Confed- 
erate war department in supportof hisown application for appointment 
as a brigadier-general in theConfederatearmy. The man who received 
it was appointed a brigadier-general in the Confederate army, and he is 
now an ecclesiastic in Alabama or somewhere in one of the Southern 
States. I will read what the Senator from Indiana wrote. Anybody 
can see it, and anybody who knows his handwriting can identify it. 
This is the letter: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., December 12, 1860. 
My friend, Capt. Francis A. Shoup, is about visiting the South with his sister, 
on account of her health. 
I have known Captain Shoup since our boyhood; we were schoolmates, He 
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is a graduate of West Point, and was in the Army as a lieutenant four years. 
No more honorable or upright gentleman exists. On the disturbing questions 
of the day his séntiments are entirely with the South, and one of his objects is 
a probable home in that section. 

take this oceasion to say that his sentiments and my-own are in close har- 


esse D. W. VOORHEES. 

I suppose the Senator will say that that is a campaign slander, the 
vile calumny of the opposition press. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, that is not a campaign slander, 
it is 

Mr. INGALLS. He has trodden it under foot and spat on it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Willthe Senator pardon me a moment? 

Mr. INGALLS. Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I say it is not a campaign slander, but it is one 
of those things the people of Indiana have passed upon for now nearly 
thirty years. Z 

Mr. INGALLS. The Democratic party of Indiana have passed upon 
it, I daresay. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VOORHEES. They have passed upon it by a very large ma- 
jority and no = 

Mr. INGALLS. Oh, I know the Knights of the Golden Circle have 

sed upon it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. No colporteur or missionary from Kansas can give 
it any more respectability than the fellows in Indiana have heretofore. 
I have disposed of them. There was no war when the letter was writ- 
ten; there was not for nearly a year afterwards, 

Mr. INGALLS. Sumter tell ninety days afterwards. 

Mr. VOORHEES, No, it did not. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let me look at the date. 

Mr. VOORHEES. In December. 

Mr. INGALLS. December 12, 1860. When did Sumter fall? 

Mr. VOORHEES. In April. 

Mr. INGALLS. In April, 1861? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. 

Mr. INGALLS. December, January, February, March—four months 
afterwards. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes; inaccuracy is written on your face. 

Mr. INGALLS. Within four months from the time the letter was 
written Sumter had fallen, and yet the Senator from Indiana says: 

I take this occasion to say that his sentiments and my own are in close 
harmony. 

That is something I suppose that the Senator regards as the vile ex- 
pectoration of a partisan press, He spits on it and treads it under foot 
and kicks it out of sight. I will say to the Senator from Indiana that 
that paper was very important and influential in securing Mr. Shoup 
the appointment of brigadier-general in the Confederate army. When 
the archives of that government were captured it was sent here to the 
War Department, and the original is on file to-day. 

Jesse D. Bright, from Indiana, was expelled for as small an offense 
as that from this body, yet the Senator from Indiana ventures to criti- 
cise my military record and my right to speak of the relations of George 
B. McClellan and Hancock to the Democratic party. The Senator from 
Indiana says that the accusation that he called Union soldiers hirelings 
and Lincoln dogs, thathe said they ought to go to the nearest black- 
smith shop and have a collar welded around their necks on which 
should be inscribed, ‘‘ My dog. A. Lincoln,” is a campaign calumny 
and slander which has been spat on, and kicked ont, and trodden under 
foot. I will say to the Senator from Indiana that the averment that 
he made that statement can be substantiated by as credible a witness 
as there is in this city at this time. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Itis false, and even if the Senator said it it would 
be utterly false—just as false coming from the Senator as from the great- 
“est liar ever in the country. 

Mr. INGALLS. If this were a police court the Senator from Indiana 
would be sent to the rock-pile for being drunk and disorderly. 
SULLIVAN, IND., September 28, 1868. 
We, the undersigned citizens of Sullivan County, Indiana, were present at a 
publie ke held in Sullivan August 5, 1862, when Hon. D, W, VOORAEES 
said, speaking in reference to the Union soldiers, that they should go to the 

blacksmith shop and have an iron collar made and placed around their 


nea: 
necks, inscribed thereon in large letters, ** ur Dog. A. Lincoln,”and at the 
same time he referred to the Union soldiers as Lincoln's dogs and hirelings. 


VALENTINE HICK. HELEN HEREFORD. 
JAMES J. LAUDERMILK, Mas. M. E. EARL, 
WARDEN WILLIAMS. THOMAS BULTON. 
LAFAYETTE HARTLEY. JOHN W. HAWKINS. 
PHILIP W. BECK. RICHARD DODD. 
NELSON BURTON, 
SETH CUSHMAN. 
OWEN ADAMS. 

MARY HEREFORD. J. H. RIDGWAY. 

I suppose those are reputable citizens of Indiana. They are not 
ashamed of their names or their residence. They give their home and 
their designation. The Senator trom Indiana can settle the question 
of the truth or falsehood with them and not with me. And when the 
Senator from Indiana states that he has been indorsed by his own party, 
that all these accusations haye been trod on and contumeliously spat 
upon by the people of Indiana, I say to him that has only been done 
by the Democratic party of Indiana and not by the people of Indiana. 
We all know what business the Democratic party of Indiana were en- 


gaged in during the war. Seventy thousand of them were Knights of 
the Golden Circle, conspiring against this Union. They entered into 
combinations, as General Holt states in his report on that subject, for 


the purpose of- 
1, Aiding soldiers to desert, and harboring and protecting deserters. 
2. Discouraging enlistments and resisting the draft. 
3. Circulation of disloyal and treasonable publications. 
4. Communicating with. and giving intelligence to, the enemy. 
5. aome the enemy by recruiting for them, or sssisting them to recruit within 
te Pinions the rebels with arms, ammunition, ete. 
7. Co-operating with the enemy in raids and invasions, 
8. Destruction of Government property. 
9. Destruction of private property and persecution of loyal men. 
10, Assassination and murder, 

And it is susceptible of proof that they did conspire to murder Gov-. 
ernor Morton, to overturn the State government and put it in the pos- 
session of the rebels; and this organization, to which the Senator from ° 
Indiana says he never belonged, had a ritual and organization of which 
112 copies were found in his oflice—in the office of the Senator from 
Indiana—at the time when Hancock was at the bloody angle. In that 
same office was found correspondence between the Senator from Indi- 
ana and a Senator from New Jersey for the purpose of furnishing arms, 
20,000 stand of them, not to the National Government, for the Senator 
from Indiana was not in sympathy with that at that time; not to the 
State government of Indiana, because that was in other and loyal 
hands; but for the purpose, as may be imagined, of carrying out the 
objects and purposes of this organization. 

I am aware that the Senator from Indiana states and has stated that 
although these papers were found in his office, if was not then occu- 
pied by him. He is entitled to the benefit of the doubt. He states 
that he had abandoned the practice of law and was not intending to 
resume it; but I have here a list of what was found in his oflice at the 
same time when these 112 copies of the ritual and rules of organization 
of the Knights of the Golden Circle were found there, and he never 
denied it. He afterwards said that there had been an unwarrantable 
search of his private papers. General Carrington is a well-known man, 
and has stated publicly what was found in the office of the Senator from 
Indiana that did belong to himat the time when *‘ these papers’’ were 
found. i 

The papers referred to are 112 copies of the ritual of the O. A. K., a treason- 


able order, aiming to overturn the Government of the United States, of whose 
Congress you are a member. 
. * 
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Your law library and office furniture were in the office where “these papers” 
were found. 

You had declined renomination for Congress and the office as not for rent as 
late as April, 1864. 

The ritual had been issued in the autumn of 1863. Your Congressional docu- 
ments were in the office where “these papers” were found. 

Your speeches, up to March, of your entire Congressional career, with the 
“John Brown” speech, were in the office where “these papers” were found. 

The correspondence of Senator Wall, of New Jersey, under his frank, indors- 
nes oe tion to furnish you with 20,000 stand of Garibaldi rifles, just im- 
por d, ot which he could vouch,” was in the office where “these papers” 
were found, 

The correspondence ef O. L. Vallandigham, from Windsor, Canada West, 
assuring you “our people will fight,” and that “the is ready,” and fixing a 
point on the “Lima road" at "which to meet you,” was in the office where 
‘these papers” were found. 


There is a little more historical information on that subject which 
I think may be valuable. In the rebel archives was found a letter 
from Mr. Clement C. Clay, dated Welland Hotel, St. Catherine’s, July 
11, 1864, addressed to Hon. Jacob Thompson, Montreal. Lest I may 
seem inaccurate I believe I will have the whole letter printed. I take 
an extract fromit. It is full of confidential communications to Mr. 
Thompson as an agent of the rebel Confederacy, tells him what is be- 
ing done by the Sons of Liberty and the Knights of the Golden Circle, 
advises methods for the purpose of releasing Confederate prisoners, 
and he says: 

The only fear is, they will not be prepared for it, and will be surprised and 
st without notice. You need not fear, as they are of the sworn brother- 
hood. Voorhees is to be here on Monday or ‘Tuesday, and perhaps Ben Wood, 

July 11, 1864, ‘‘ Voorhees is to be here on Monday or Tuesday, and 
perhaps Ben Wood.” What was Voorhees ‘‘to be here’’ for in Canada 
to see C. C. Clay, and why was Jacob Thompson, of the Southern Con- 
federacy, advised of it? 

The correspondence of Joseph Ristine, auditor of state, declaring that “he” 
would like to see all Democrats unite in a bold and open resistance to all at- 
tempts to keep dap a united people force of s:eel;"’ and that “this was a 
war against Democracy, and our only hope was a successful resistance of the 
South,” was in the office * where these papers" were found. 

The correspondence of E. C. Hibben, who assures you that “the Democracy 
are fast stiffening ap when this war is to be openly declared as being waged for 
the purpose of freeing the negro,” “‘which will arouse another section of the 
country to arms,” aud declaring “that Lincoln bayonets are shouldered for 
cold-blooded murder,” was in the office ‘ where these papers’’ were found, 

The correspondence of J, Hardesty, who “wants you to have that one hun- 


dred thousand men ready, as we do not know how soon we may need them,” 
was in the office where “ this Ritual” was found. 


And I have the letter of Hardesty here in which he calls on the Sen- 
ator from Indiana to have the one hundred thousand men in readiness. 
There is a curious explanation about that letter, which is that when 
the Senator from Indiana, just previous to the breaking out of the war, 
was in Virginia making addresses in favor of slavery and secession, he 
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He consistently and persistently voted against evefy measure for up- 
holding the Union cause and re-enforcingits armies, Voted against all 
the constitutional amendments, and finally declared by a nay vote 
that he would not hold that the amendments were constitutional or 
binding upon the conscience of the American people. And yet the 
Senator from Indiana, who I think deserves charity more than any 
man that I know upon this floor, and who has received it at the hands 
of his associates, and who can less afford than any man of my acquaint- 
ance to invite a scrutiny of his war record with anybody, with play- 
fulness and hilariousness refers to the fact that I served during the war 
as a judge-advocate with the rank of major and subsequently of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. I have this to say: That however obscure or inefficient 
my services may have been, they were always on the side of my coun- 
try, and not as his has been, always against it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kansas, to just 
take a matter of fact, will find one single vote that I have cast against 
the payment of soldiers for their pay, for their supplies, for their 
bounties, or appropriations for their pensions, I will resign my seat in 
the Senate. Every word that he has stated on that subject is abso- 
lutely false by the record—absolutely. 

I measure my words as I stand here. If laman object of his charity, 
e is an object of my contempt. He says I issued a proclamation to 
my constituents in April, 1861, that I would not vote for men or money. 
That is false. I never did anything of the kind; never in the world. 
I was a pretty hard fighter during the war in political campaigns. The 
party then in power gave it ont that there should be no parties, that 
we should not contend as parties; but I did notacceptthat, and I fought 
my battles in my own way. I fought for free speech and a free press; 
but the soldiers of Indiana know, and they will measure and hear what 
I am now saying, that I voted for every dollar that ever fed them, 
that ever clothed them, and the man who says otherwise is a falsifier 
and aslanderer, and I brand it on him. 

I can go home to my people on that statement. In 1864 I was ina 
bitter, hard canvass for Congress. The Senator from Kansas has an- 
nounced that I had quit practicing law. That is not true. There is 
not a word of truthin it. I had gone from one office to another. Some 
papers that belonged to me were left in the office, and others put up a 
job on me in political campaigns, and put things there which were 
found and were published as found there. I denied then, as I deny 
now, that I wasever a member of any secret political society in my life, 

Oliver P. Morton, a brave man, not, like the Senator from Kansas, 
small and active, but great and strong, and who believed that there 
was a secret organization in Indiana menacing the safety of the Re- 
public, never pretended that I was connected with that organization. 
There has never been a man in public life, until the Senator from Kan- 
sas here persuades himself to do it, who ever alluded to the pretended 
fact that I belonged to such an organization. There was a gentleman 
from New Hampshire once, a member of the House, who inadvert- 
ently, in a sort of hurried way, alluded in a general manner to me as 
a member of a secret organization in Indiana; and the next day I took 
the floor for a personal explanation. 

Iremember the House gathered around me, and among the rest Gen- 
eral Schenck, who was the leader of the House on the opposite side. 


made a speech at a serenade or on a public occasion in which he said 
that if any attempt was made to coerce the South one hundred thousand 
Democrats in Indiana would come down to resist the effort. My in- 
formant says that they did come, but their guns were pointed the wrong 
way. 

The correspondence of J. J. Bingham, who asks you “if you think the South 
has resources enough vo keep the Union forces at bay,” and says that ‘‘ you must 
have sources of information which he has not” was in the office where “ these 
papers” were found. 

he co: dence of John G. Davis informing you that a certain New York 

urnal “is wonderfully exercised about the secret anti-war movements” and 

“tremble in their boots in view of the terrible reaction is sure to await them " 
was in the office where “ these rs” were found. 

The correspondence of U, S. Walker, who “keeps ont of the way,” because 
they are trying to arrest him for officiating in secret societies, inclosing the oath 
of the K. G. C.’s prior to that of the O. A. K., was in the office where “these 
papers” were found. 

he petition of C. L. Vallandigham, D. W. Voorhees, and Benjamin Wood in 
favor of tworepublics and a united South was in the office where“ these papers" 
were found. 
The correspondence of Campbell, E. Etheridge, George H. Pendleton, 
J. E. McDonald, W. B. Hanna, and others, Mr. Carrington says, 


P Are some of the ‘‘ circumstances” that led me to believe that ‘‘these papers,’? 
the ritual of the O. A. K.. were found in your office. ; |: 
I looked upon these circumstances as a plain juror might be supposed to’ 
and not asa statesman, and innocently supposed that such papers as these, if 
Panta from the fire, would be in possession of the owner, and that the office of 
© owner would be the place where * shone papers would be found. 
And yet, with Colonel Thompson, I cheerfully accepted your denial, and so 
respond as you request "that the people may know the truth.” 

The Senator from Indiana in response to this wrote a letter thr 
columns long that was published in the Democratic papers and print 
in the Richmond Enquirer in Virginia, with praise of the Senator fro: 
Indiana! 

A letter from J. Hardesty, of Harrisonburgh, Va., to his nephew, Dan 
iel W. Voorhees, dated— 


Addressed— 


My DEAR NEPHEW: We want you to hold that 100,000 men in readiness, as 
we do not know how soon we may want them, 
J. HARDESTY. 


Addressed on envelope: 


Hon. DANIEL W. VOORHEES, 
Terre Haule, Ind. 
SENATOR WALL, OF NEW JERSEY, TO DAN, VOORHEES, 
Loxa Brancn, August 21, 1863. 
My Dear Sim: I inclose you two letters from a man by the name of Carr, in 
reference to arms, A letter directed to him simply Philadelphia will reach him. 
I can vouch for the excellent quality and great efficiency of the rifles. 


Yours, in haste, 
JAMES W. WALL. 

And another from Carr to Wall, dated August 14, 1863, on thesame 
subject, giving the price at which these arms could be purchased, which 
was $14 apiece, saying there were about twenty thousand of them in 
all. For what purpose they were wanted is left to the imagination to 
disclose. 

With regard to the question as to the side on which the sympathies 
of the Senator from Indiana were—I suppose the Senator from Indi- 
ana will deny this also m say is was uee atta rapa cast 
out and trodden under the feet of men—on the 5th day of March, 1864, : 
he spoke of Vallandigham as ‘‘that representative American patriot, | He came close to me. I explained all these things, and that was the 
who, with Hendricks and Seymour and Richardson, had done so much | last of them. Now the Senator from Kansas sees fit, nosing around in 

i to uphold the hands of the American public and had preserved so far | # low, little way, to bring up these things which are stale, putrid, cast 
the guaranties of constitutional liberty,” a man who was tried and | 0f, and the offal of years gone by. 

banished from the country for being a traitor, and justly banished; When the matter that he speaks of as to my office was brought out 

and yet the Senator from Indiana said on the 5th of March, 1864: bi onr Sy uae ao ee ete Ae ny Mosk Godin ee 

3 - : 2 : r from 

in a? OPE EWO, SEARED A7 eop hanS SO Foor OL skie dipo Massachusetts [Mr. DAwEs], remembers they contested my seat, and 


That sounds very much like the Senator from Indiana, - If that is a | they threw me out because the Republicans needed two-thirds majority 
fabrication it is a very ingenious one— to fight Andrew Johnson then, and for no other reason in the world. 


Will some poor, crawling, despised sycophant and tool of executive despotism | I went back toa ‘changed district, where they put 1,500 majority upon 
dare to say that I shall not pronounce the name of Vallandigham? The scan- | me, and I beat them in that district with the soldiers all at home. 
dal and stigma of his condemnation— 5 Now, if the Senator from Kansas thinks he is making respectability 
The scandal and stigma of Vallandigham’s condemnation— or honor or even courtesy by reviving these things which have been 
and banlik havo filled the civilised World, ana. tho. Xaian and oblivious upon by a jury of my peers—a good deal more than his peers, 
<4 ch aah Sonal o í 4 F $ 
miserable sons ‘from the Americki name, Bomis members bave attacked with “ow a Bets Catenes nines alt ae oor ataken e AOA SA 


fierce clamor the great American statesman and Christian gentleman who suf- 7 Pee 
fers his exile in the cause of liberty on a foreign soil. So the tcur thatever | then I have been four times commissioned a Senator. I have been 


kenneled may bay, at “the bidding of a master, the aged lion in the distance,” 
His opinion of Mr. Lincoln was contained in the same speech— 


Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, preserved by the pen of the historian for uni- 
versal execration, found no pursuit so pleasant as calling for more men for the 
harvest of death, and, like our present Executive, snufting with jestsand ribaldry 
the warm taint of blood on every gale. 

Oh, bitter mockery, justice has been dethroned and the blessings of liberty 
annihilated. 


Because four millions of slaves were set free, apparently. 


, There is not one square mile of free soil in the American Republic. 
z 3 v The Senator from Indiana was also a member of Congress in the early 
ger 


HARRISONBURGH, February 17, 1862. 


elected three times by the Legislature,and I have carried the State twice, 
by from 25,000 to 30,000 majority. Ifthe Senator from Kansasin his 
miserable condition attempting to extricate himself from the disgrace 
of assailing McClellan and Hancock, sees fit to assail me, heis welcomo 
to do so. A man who has aspersed the fame of McClellan, and says 
that he had fought two years trying to make the war a failure, and that 
Hancock was an ally of the Confederacy, and that Hancock and McClel- 
lan and Horace Greeley all belonged tothe worst elements of the North, 
I feel his abuse as a compliment, and I thank him for the aspersions 
and respond to him accordingly. [Laughter and applause. ] 

So far as the old stuff about my denouncing the soldiers of Indiana 
is concerned, the soldiers will take case of that, and there is only a 
miserable set of people who were never soldiers, or if they were were 
sutlers most likely or sutlers’ clerks, ever allude to anything of that 
kind, and I can only say—I do not want to be offensive to the Senator 


days of the war, and he made some speeches upon the subjects that 
were then agitating the country. In an address to his constituents in 
April, 1861—I hope I am not ‘inaccurate about that—he declared that 
he would never vote a single dollar or a single man for the prosecution 
of the war, and he never did so long as he was in Congress, 
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from Kansas, and do not care much svhether Tam or not [laugh- 
å terja can only say (because he has thrust these matters upon me), 

as I have said, that the people whose names he reads there do lie and 
do not tell the truth, nor does the Senator when he repeats what they 
say tell the truth either. I have not the slightest concern, not the 
slightest feeling, not the slightest irritation upon this matter. It has 
been passed upon time and time again. 

As to the letter for Captain Shoup I wrote the letter for Frank Shoup. 
I knew him well. We were boys at school together. He was going 
down South with his sister, who was dying of consumption. It was 
in December, before a single State had seceded, before the war had 
broken out, and I did sympathize with the feelings of the South that 
there ought to be a compromise at that time. The Crittenden com- 
promise was pending, and the Peace Congress was called. I had no 
favors to ask; and as to charity3 as I said, I respond with contempt. 

That is all I have to say. N 

Mr. EUSTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. INGALLS. Will the Senator from Indiana allow me to ask 
him whether the soldiers of Indiana did not threaten to hang him with 
a bell-rope on a train between New Castle and Terre Haute after he 
made that ‘‘ Lincoln dog’? speech? [Laughter.] 


Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, the Senator is a great liar when 


he intimates such a thing—a great liar and a dirty dog. [‘‘ Order !’’ 
‘Order !??] Such athing never occurred in the world. That is all the 
answer I have to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, TheSenatoris hardlyin order. Per- 
sonal discussion is not proper. The Chair hopes Senators will be in 
order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I pass it back to the scoundrel behind him who 
is instigating these lies. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, there is a very reputable gentleman 
in the Chamber, a citizen of Indiana, who informs me that the signers 
of the certificate about the ‘‘ Lincoln dog?’ speech are entirely repu- 
table inhabitants, male and female, of Sullivan County, and that he 
knows fifty people there who heard the speech made and can swear 
to it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I say he is an infamous liar and scoundrel who 

Idid. Isay so. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will be in order. The 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis] was recognized before the inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. BUTLER. Before that is done — 

Mr. EUSTIS. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisiana give 
way to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. EUSTIS. For what purpose ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I was going to ask to haye the resolution reported 
to which these speeches have been addressed. 

Mr. HARRIS, I rose to ask the Senator from Louisiana if he pre- 
ferred to go on now or adjourn until to-morrow. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I have very few words to say and I prefer to say them 


now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before theSenator proceeds the Chair 
desires to say that a considerable portion of the debate has been out of 
order, and in violation of the rules of the Senate; and he hopes here- 
after that Senators will observe the rules and proceed in order, and that 
there will be order preserved in the Senate Chamber and in the gal- 
leries. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Mr. President, I simply rise to very briefly protest 
against the great freedom and license with which the Senator from 
Kansas has seen fit to discuss the election which has taken place in the 
State of Louisiana. Iam awarethat we must make great allowances for 
that Senator. The fact is that his speech reminded me of a con- 
versation that I happened to overhear yesterday between two ladies, 
One of them said seriously to the other, ‘‘ What a great place Wash- 
ington is for amusement; just think of it; we have INGALLS and the 
circus and the races, all the same week.” [Laughter.] Iam sure that 
no one will complain of the very theatrical entertainment that we have 
had furnished us to-day by the Senator from Kansas. 

I can only say that I consider it exceedingly anseemly, undignified, 
and unjust for a Senator of the United States, in the absence of any 
proof or any testimony whatsoever, to denounce as fraudulent an elec- 
tion which has been heldina State. Iwould inform the Senator from 
Kansas that the mode and manner in which that election has been con- 
ducted, being a State election, is none of his business whatsoever. 

Mr. INGALLS. We think it is. 

Mr. EUSTIS. It is only, sir, when the credentials are presented to 
this body of a Senator who claims to have been elected by virtue ot 
that election, and he offers himself to have the oath of office adminis- 
tered, that this body has any jurisdiction or any power whatever to 
inquire into that election. It is only that fact and that cireumstance 
which invests this body with any power whatsoever to pass judgment 
upon the legality or regularity of a mere State election; therefore I 
denounce as scandalous, vituperative, and unparliamentary the lan- 
guage which has been used by the Senator from Kansas with reference 
to the people of Louisiana, 
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Sir, there seems to be a preconcerted conspiracy among the Repub- 
lican leaders to question the legality of elections in the South for no 
other purpose than to be able to show and conyince the Northern peo- 
ple that a Democratic administration placed in power by the suffrages 
of the American people is not legally elected. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] some time ago in a speech 
which he made in Springfield, II., made the startling statement and 
declaration that every man, woman, and child in the United States 
knew that Grover Cleveland had been elected to the Presidency by 
fraud, intimidation, crime, and violence in the South, and that dec- 
laration has been adopted as the party cry for the coming canvass by 
the Republican conventions which have been held. I read the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Republican convention in Vermont: 

The present Democratic majority in the House of Representatives and the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government is a usurpation, and never before except by 
hostile armies has popular government been so seriously imperiled. 

Then, sir, we have a like declaration made by the Republican con- 
vention in Ohio, and the Republican convention in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. The Republican party of Massachusetts, which is always 
true to its habit of pestiferously and mischievously interfering in the 
affairs of other States, made the declaration that the Louisiana elec- 
tion held last April wasa fresh illustration of the suppression of the votes 
of the majority in that State. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. EUSTIS, I have no objection if it is pertinent to what I am 


saying. 

Mr. HOAR. I will endeavor to make it pertinent to what the Sen- 
ator is saying. Does the Senator deny that the language which has 
been read here by the Senator from Kansas [ Mr. INGALLS] and attrib- 
uted to Governor McEnery, and the language which was read here the 
other day by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and attributed to 
him, were correctly quoted ? 

Mr. EUSTIS. I can only answer for the quotation which was made 
from my speech, That was strictly accurate, and I stand by every word 
that I uttered on that occasion. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, has the Senator no knowledge or belief in regard 
to that ascribed to Governor McEnery? 

Mr. EUSTIS. I know nothing in regard to the speech attributed to 
Governor McEnery. I was taken sick soon after I went to Louisiana, 
and am not well to-day. What I said was this: That the Republican 
leaders Poa this country are almost preparing the American people for a 
coup d'état. 

What do you mean by stating that the President of the United States 
is illegally and unconstitutionally in office? What do you mean by 
stating that the Democratic Administration is a usurpation? What 
does that mean except that we have a government which has been es- 
tablished and installed by revolutionary methods and not by consti- 
tutional and legal methods; that we are reducing ourselves to the level 
of Mexico and Central America, and that you are going into the can- 
vass with the declarations which you have made by your conventions 
proclaiming that the President of the United States was elected, not 
by the free and honest suffrage of the American people, but that he 
holds his election by virtue of the suppresssion of the will of the ma- 
jority and by reason of the violence and intimidation and fraud com- 
mitted in the Southern States at their elections? 

Mr. President, I am glad that this era has at last arrived when Re- 
publican Senators rise in this Chamber, as do the Senator from Ohio 
and the Senator froin Kansas, and advocate free and honest elections in 
the State of Louisiana. Let them look back, and what will they find 
from 1868 to 1876? In 1868, in 1870, in 1872, in 1874, in 1876, the 
Democratic party in Louisiana carried the State by an overwhelming 
majority. That majority was suppressed, and by the bayonet a gov- 
ernment was installed over the people of Louisiana, and you admitted 
Senators into this Chamber and members into the other House who had 
not the shadow of a title to the seats which were given to them by Re- 
publican votes. I was in favor of honest elections then. 

As a Democrat and a Senator of the United States I could sit in si- 
lence and listen to your aspersions and your accusations, deeming them 
unworthy of an answer until you have cleansed yourselves of the odium 
and disgrace and infamy and enormity which attach to you by reason 
of your fraudulent elections in the State of Louisiana. I could tell 
you, as Peter the Great told Charles XII., if I chose—‘‘By defeating 
me you have taught me the art of war.” But no, sir, I take no such 
position as that. 

I tell the Senator from Kansas that he does not know what he is 
talking about. I will teach him what an election in Louisiana is some 
day. Iwill tell you that there is no reason why Mr. Warmoth should 
have received 500 votes in the State of Louisiana instead of 20,000. 
There is no reason why a solitary colored man in the State of Louisi- 
ana should have cast a vote for such a governor as Warmoth. He has 
a record as governor in Louisiana. 

Suppose we did resort to irregularities, suppose we did resort to 
fraud, suppose we did do what you accuse us of doing and what we 
know perfectly well we did not do, what did you give us by your fraud- 
ulent elections? You gave us a government which was a disgrace to 
civilization; you gave us a government which produced conflicts be- 
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tween the two races, where society was torn up by the roots. The 
white men of the State of Louisiana resisted this negro domination 
which meant desolation, disaster, destruction to every interest in our 
State. When you failed to perpetuate your political supremacy in 
that State by the infamous machinations and the diabolical machinery 
which you invented and which you have used, then you rise to-day 
and in yonr wrath asperse and traduce the Democratic party of the 
State of Louisiana. 

I, as a Democrat of that State, having taken an active part in every 
struggle which that noble people have made, tell you that instead of 
being abashed by your charges and aspersions, I throw them back in 
your teeth and tell you that I am proud of what the people of Louis- 
jana have done in their struggle for home government and for the re- 
demption of the State. I applaud their efforts, and notwithstanding 

: these harangues and speeches that are made by political leaders I be- 

lieve that the conduct of the people of Louisiana will have the ap- 

roval of the thoughtful and intelligent and honest people ofthe North, 

use the people of Louisiana are only doing what the people of Kan- 

sas and the people of Massachusetts would do under the same circum- 

stances and under the same conditions unless they are deficient in man- 
hood and patriotism, and I know they are not. 

Mr. President, I have not the strength to-day to make an elaborate 
speech on this question, but I wish to tell the Senator from Ohio, as 
he has chosen to criticise a speech which I made, and by which, I re- 
peat, I stand, that I do not consider hima fair or honest judge of an 
election in the State of Lonisiana. 

When he and I in that Chamber witnessed that dramatic political 
scene when theveil was drawn from the chaste body of Eliza Pinkston, 
and her wounds eloquently appealed to the credulous sympathies of the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, from that time, with reference to elec- 
tions in Louisiana, I considered his judgment most sadly perverted. 

I would also tell him that if he advocates negro domination in Lou- 
isiana, as I judge that he does by his speech, or if any Republican Sen- 
ator does, I would tell him that if I were in this Chamber or to go abroad 
among the Northern people and make a speech there, and advise them 
to band together to make war upon society, to hang the rich capitalists 
who have enslaved them for so many years, to create a reign of terror in 
Northern cities and in Northern communities, to strike from the face 
of the earth those capitalistic oppressors who have put chains on their 
limbs, I would tell these Senators that I would no more feel guilty of 
having committed a crime against my country or against society than 
T feel that they are guilty when they ask the negro population to be- 
come the governing race in the State of Louisiana. I am too feeble to 
continue. [Applause. ] 

Mr. GIBSON and Mr. INGALLS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Lonisiana. 

Mr. GIBSON. I give way to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. INGALLS. I thought, inasmuch as Governor Warmoth had been 
aspersed, or at least harshly criticised, by the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Eustis], that it was no more than just to him that I should put 
on record the published utterance of Governor McEnery to Warmoth, 
his antagonist. Governor McEnery, in a speech at New Orleans, March 
8, 1888, reported in the Picayune of the next day, said: 

I have no accusation to make against Governor Warmoth’s personal or pri- 
vate character. I have cited the testimony of accomplices, who were actors in 
the saddest drama of our history. They may not have told the truth as to him 
personally, but as to the acts of the party of which Governor Warmoth was 

the chief their evidence is trustworthy. Governor Warmoth was a product of 


that era and he is inseparable from it. As a private citizen his life has been ex- 
emplary, his ability universally admitted, and his energy and progressiveness 


There are a few more words I should like to say, but I refrain from 
doing so now. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate by any 
extended remarks in reply to the Senator from Kansas. Before com- 
menting upon his criticisms of the recent election in Louisiana I desire 
to say a word in answer to his extraordinary observations upon the 
Southern le. He says that the Southern Confederacy still exists, 
that it is embodied in the Democratic party in the South, and that the 
Democratic party in that section is animated by all the ambitions, the 
purposes, and the hopes of the Southern Confederacy itself. 

Now, Mr, President, this is an aspersion upon every Senator on this 
side of the Chamber who represents a Southern constituency. It is an 
aspersion upon the character, the patriotism, and the intelligence of 
the Southern people themselves. It is an aspersion upon the Northern 
statesmen who draughted and in in the Constitution of the United 
States those amendments that contain the fruits of the war for the 
Union. 

What was the issue put at arms by the Southern and Northern sec- 
tions? It wasin the first place the institution of slavery. Every one 
knows that slavery was the occasion of the war, and every one under- 
stands perfectly well that the principle of secession was invoked by the 
Southern people as the only safeguard to protect their property and lib- 
erty, their public peace, their social and political systems from violent 
overthrew. Those two questions were settled and settled finally by 
the amendments of the Constitution which we have sworn to support, 
the thirteenth and fourteenth amendments. 


What Sonthern man, what Sonthern State, has attempted to revive 
the institution of slavery? What Southern statesman has, since the 
arbitrament of arms, agitated the doctrine of secession? Notone. We 
all admit to-day that if any one were to take up arms, whether under 
State anthority or not, against the United States, he would be guilty 
of treason, because the constitutional amendments declare that ‘‘all 
persons born or naturalized in the United States and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States.” Citizenship and 
allegiance are correlative, 

The Southern members of the Senate have voted for years with a 
lavish hand nearly a thousand millions in pensions to the soldiers of 
the Federal Army and to their families. Wehave freely voted supplies 
1 the Army and Navy of the Union, from which we ourselves are ex- 
cluded. 

We have done what we could to est&blish a sound currency for the 
people of the country, to diminish the public to improve the 
rivers and harbors, and to maintain the credit and honor of the flag in 
every land and on every sea under the sun. 

Sir, I believe I echo the sentiment that this day is in the heart of 
every man in the South when I repeat the glowing language of the great 
Senator from Massachusetts, which I learned in my boyhood: 

When my eyes shall be turned to behold for the last time the sun in heaven, 
may I not see him shining on the broken and dishonored ts of a once 
glorious Union; on States d , discordant, belligerent; on a land rent 
with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood! Let their last feeble 
and lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now 
known and honored throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its arms 
and trophies streaming in their original luster, not a stripe erased or polluted, 
not asingle star obscured, bearing for its motto no such miserable interrogatory 
as “What is all this worth?" nor those other words of delusion and folly, 
“Li first and Union afterwards,” buteverywhere, spread all over in char- 
acters of living light, blazing in all its ample folds as they float over the sea 
and over the land and in every wind under the whole heavens, that other senti- 
ment dear to every true American heart, “Liberty and Union, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable.” 

These are the sentiments of the people that I represent. 

Now, sir, I reply to the charges made by the Senator from Kansas 
against the people of Louisiana, but I shall do so briefly. 

In the first place, according to the report of a joint legislative com- 
mittee to examine the books and accounts and other official documents 
in the auditor’s and treasurer’s offices, dated April 19, 1875 (and which 
I hold in my hand), signed by E. F. Herwig, chairman, and W. W. 
Wharton, J. A. Masicot, and Thomas A. Cage, on the part of the sen- 
ate, and by C. W. Lowell, A. B. Levisee, O. F. Hnusaker, F. R. Wright, 
and R. F. Guichard, on the part of the house, ali Republicans, a com- 
mittee created by the Kellogg administration to ascertain how the 
finances of the State had been conducted under the Warmoth admin- 
istration, the debt of the State of Louisiana amounted, on January 1, 
1866, to the sum of $1,500,000, and on January 1, 1867, after deduct- 
ing available funds and credits, to $3,595,000; and they also show that 
the total debt on January 1, 1873, when the Warmoth administration 
went out of office, as reported by the auditor, was $29,567,849. The 
committee found that the funded, unfunded, and contingent liabilities 
of the State amounted at that time to the vast sum of $50,597,394.95. 

I will give the summary: 


Floating debt...........c000sscesssee ve $2. 165, 171. 71 
Bonds loaned propert 4, 830, 683. 33 
Bonded debt proper..............ssssus sereen ` 


Contingent debt reported by anditor. 
Contingent debt not reported by auditor. 


49, 604, 155. 04 
Add trust bonds and bonds missing...........,...0-ccesecessecseensen sereessen 993, 194. 91 
D e E A E A E AI E Raed 50, 597, 394, 95 

The committee says: 


In conclusion, the commission find that a large portion of the publie debt has 
arisen from extravagance, profligacy, und misuse of the revenues of the State; 
that as to all that portion created since 1865,the State did not realize over 50 
cents on the dollar, nor was the amount realized expended for the benefit of 
the State to the extent of more than one-half; in other words, the State has not 
been actually benefited in an amount exceeding one-.ourth of the debt created, 
nor to an amount exceeding one-half of the taxes collected since 1865. The en- 
tire balance, say one-half of all the taxes and three-fourths of all the present 
debt, have been squandered or done worse with by the administration of the 
government since that date. The taxes aud other-revenues which have been 
collected and squandered are past recall, and the only possible benefit to be 
desired from this contemplation is the lesson which may be taught for the future 
administration of the revenues of the State. 

This enormous debt of $50,000,000 was contracted in four years on 
an assessed valuation of about $200,000,000. While piling up this debt 
on the people of Louisiana they gathered in through their tax-gatherers 
in the city of New Orleans every year 5 per cent. of the assessed valua- 
tion of the property of that city, and 5, 6, and 7 per cent. throughout 
every parish in the State of Louisiana. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to go further into details. This 
statement from Republican sources, from a committee of the Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana, looking carefully into the auditor’s accounts, de- 
clares in effect that Warmoth’s administration had placed a mortgage 
upon one-quarter of the entire property, movable and immovable, of 
the people of Louisiana in four years, while it had consumed their an- 
nual earnings with remorseless rapacity. 

With such a record as that it was natural that the property-holders 


of the State, that the intelligent men of the Statein the recent election 
should show great earnestness and firmness and devotion to their own 
interests, in order to prevent a return of an administration which rep- 
resented a policy which had already put in peril the earnings and the 
property of every man in the State. 

I do not accuse Governor Warmoth himself personally; I do not say 
that Governor Warmoth himself put his hands into the treasury; but I 
say that he by the irresistible logic of events found himself at the head 
of the negro population, who but a few years ago had been held in abject 
slavery. They were ignorant. They conld not conduct the govern- 
ment of a great commonwealth like the State of Louisiana. Unseru- 
pulous and disreputable men took possession of the negro vote of the 
State and of the Legislature of the State, and Governor Warmoth at 
that time, even if he had been disposed, would not have been able to 
hold in check the debased and ignorant elements of society which the 
Republican party then represented. 

I donot defend nor condemn him. Iam notspeaking of individuals. 
I am speaking of a system of government and of the relation which the 
Republican party as it was originally constituted in the State of Louisi- 
ana bore to property and to intelligence. To commit their destinies 
again to that party would be to put in peril every interest of the peo- 
ple of that State, their agriculture, their manufacturing industries, 
their institutions of learning, and their institutions of religion. 

Mr. President, I will not indulge in further remarks about the re- 
lation of this party to the finances of the State, but I desire to respond 
briefly and directly to the insinuations which the Senator from Kansas 
has thrown out against the legality and fairness of the recent election. 
He has said that at the election in Louisiana the number of votes cast 
exceeded the male population of the State, or the registered vote of the 
State. 

Mr. INGALLS. In several precincts. . 

Mr. GIBSON. He mentioned amongst others some precincts of Bos- 
sier Parish, and I will meet him on those precincts. The registration was 
taken four years ago and it was again taken but a few days before the 
recent election. The registration of Bossier Parish is 4,625, as taken 
before the recent election, and the vote in that parish does not equal 
by any means the registration. So, in Tensas Parish the registration 
to which the Senator referred shows 5,160. These are the figures with 

st to these two parishes, to which the Senator referred. I desire 
to call his attention to what the vote of Kansas wasin 1884. The vote 
of Kansas was 100 per cent. of its male population over twenty-one 
years by the census of 1880. The total vote of Kansas was 265,843, 
while the males twenty-one years of age and over in 1880 were 265,714, 
showing that the vote of Kansas at that time actually exceeded the 
total number of males in that State in 1880 over twenty-one years of 


age. 2 = 

In the recent election in Louisiana, eight years from 1880, there has 
been cdst only 80 per cent. of the males over twenty-one years of age 
by the census of 1880, whereas in many States of the Union, the Amer- 
ican Almanaée, of which our Librarian, Mr. Spofford, is the author, shows 
that it was quite usual in the election of 1884 that 100 per cent. of the 
voting population by the census of 1830, as in Kansas, should be cast, 

0 per cent. as in Iowa, 99 per cent. as in Indiana, 104 per cent. as in 
Nebraska, 94 per cent. asin Ohio, 93 per cent. asin Wisconsin. In some 
States the percentage was lower; as 42 in Rhode Island, 60 in Massa- 
chusetts, 40 in Nevada, 78 in Connecticut, 69 in Maine; whereas in the 
recent election in Lonisiana the total vote is only 80 per cent. of the 
males over twenty-one years of age in that State by the census in 1880. 

I do not desire to detain the Senate any longer. I participated in the 
canvass in Louisiana and addressed large audiences in different parts of 
the State, and I can bear testimony to the peace and harmony and good 
feeling that existed everywhere in the State. And I can say further 
that the colored people and the white people live in relations of kind- 
ness and amity so far as I know everywhere in the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question ? 

Mr. GIBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask him the same question which I put to his col- 
league, whether he can tell us as to the correctness of the remarks at- 
tributed to the governor of that State. 

Mr. GIBSON. Idid not hear the speeches of the governor.of Lou- 
isiana, except one. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senatorhas a belief whether the governor said that. 

Mr. GIBSON. My belief is that he did not say it. I heard the 
governor of Louisiana speak in the town of Thibodeaux, and he deliv- 
ered a speech of ability and eloquence, and I never heard a man ad- 
dress the people with more composure and more conservatism. I 
heard also the speeches of Governor Nicholls, who was a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination against Governor McEnery, and I have the 
language which he employed substantially everywhere during the long 
six months of the canvass in the State of Louisiana, and here are his 
sentiments in brief: 


I am thoroughly satisfied that any course of political action traced on a nar- 


rower line than the ood of the wh le people, regardless of color or condition, 
must inevitably lead to disaster and ruin. 


* * s + s . * 
Ihave earnestly sought to obliterate the color line in polities and consolidate 


the people on the basis of equal rights and common interests, and it is a source 


of gratitication to say that this great object is about to be reali 
$ 


$ s * a s . 
Thiswasthe language he used when he was first inaugurated. Itwas 
the language I heard him repeat substantially in several parishes through- 
out the State of Louisiana. I do not know a Senator on this floor from 
any State in the Union who is more conservative, or who possesses the 
confidence of the people whom he represents in larger measure than the 
governor elected by the State of Louisiana. He was educated at West 
Point, conservative in all his instincts, devoted to the real welfare of 
the people of the State. I do not believe that under any circumstances 
there could have been a fairercanvass conducted in that State. 

If every Senator here had seen fit to go to the State in behalf of 
Warmoth, it would not have stopped the march of the peopleof Louisi- 
ana in support of this gallant, heroic, and magnanimous soldier and 
gentleman and statesman. That is the secret, Senators, of the success 
of the Democratic party in Louisiana, and when that election shall be 
investigated through and through you wiil find that the colored people 
as well as the white people rallied around Nicholls; and I venture to 
declare that if that canvass had been prolonged three weeks or six weeks 
longer, Governor Warmoth would have retired from the race. 

I have here extracts from some of the papers of Louisiana, among 
them extracts from papers edited and owned by colored men, in which 
they urge the colored voters to cast their votes for Nicholls. I will 
read one of these extracts to show Republican Senators particularly 
how these people, some of them educated, some of them acquiring prop- 
erty, some having pride in the name and welfare of the State, what 
sentiments they cherish towards Governor Nicholls. I read now from 
a newspaper edited by a colored man, in the city of New Orleans—the 
New Orleans Progress—which says: 

But the most tif; ltof the election is the breaki of 
Koei reie Ouiside oxen: Oriana mod a rie of the lower oexebes t ou- 
sands and thousands of colored voters, remembering the just, fair, Mo eoe 
and peaceful administration of General Nicholls, rallied around his stand 
and joyfully cast their ballots for him. Socomplete is this political revolution 
that hereafter it will be impossible for any one to marshal the colored voters 
solidly under the Republican banner again. 

Verily, the colored ple of Louisiana have at last freed themselves from po- 
litical servitude. It is for this that we have been contending for years,and 
whatever humble share we have had in bringing it about has made ussupremely 
happy. Crow, ourrooster, crow, and let us have the ilumination, 

The leading Republican organ in the city of New Orleans, edited and 
owned by white men and Republicans, the Item, says: 

One of the results of the political canvass just closed has been a large volun- 
tary accession of the negro vote jo the Democratic party. The causes of this 
seeming defection are not difficult to trace. They may be found partly in the 
nature of the negro himself, being destitute of any great amount of sentiment 
such as binds white men to a principle, an idea, a nationality, or a clan, 

Chiefiy, however, the flexibility of the negro vote as an element in politics 
owes its origin tothe profligate and boca character of those who meet in con- 
ventions to dispose of its nominal control. The recent Kepublican State con- 
vention which was held at Washington Artillery hall brought to the front all 
the old-time traders and tricksters who could squeeze themselves into a dele- 
gation under any pretext whatever; and, as their methods, objects, and aims 
were intuitively understood by all, even the dullest, they failed to effect an or- 
ganization having any cohesive power or strenxtb, A number of the better sort 
of intelligent and independent negroes, like Martinet, boldly proclaimed them- 
selves Democrats and in favor of the election of General Nicholls from the be- 
ginning. * * + 

And now, when the Southern people, stricken by losses in battle, by 
poverty unprecedented in the history of the world, are rallying around 
the great central ideas of constitutional government, building railroads, 
starting furnaces, building up great institutions of learning, doubling, 
as in the State of Louisiana in the last five years, the number of school- 
houses in the State and the number of teachers in the State, reducing 
governmental expenses, inviting foreign immigration and immigration 
from our countrymen in the North—why will Senators here, merely for 
political purposes, endeavor to excite the animosities of our former 
slaves and disturb the peaceful relations that are being knit together 
between the white le of the South and the negro people of the 
South—why, for political purposes, will they put in peril these growing 
interests of a new civilization when they know that the white people 
of the South have a problem to solve which is unique in the history of 
civilization? Not the abolition of slavery in Rome, not the abolition 
ot vassalage in the Middle Ages, not the emancipation of serfs in Rus- 
sia, not the nated and compensatory form of emancipation in the 
West India Islands, not the conquest itself of India, none of these 
furnish an analogue to the vast problem which in the main must be 
settled by the white people of the South and by the colored people of 
the South. 

It is true, sir, that on the surface of society occasionally there is a 
ripple of disturbance; true, that there are individual wrongs by white 
men against the negroes, and by the negroes against the white men; 
but the great y of the population reposes solidly upon those senti- 
ments of religion and charity, of good-will and patriotie endeavor, that 
constitute the basis upon which the structure of every enlightened gov- 
ernment must rest. 

The Southern people are doing their best. With benevolence, with 
charity, with composure, with courage, they are invoking all the re- 
sources of our civilization to settle this great question in a way that will 
free us from strife, from the loss of life, from the loss of property, from 
those unseemly agitations that possess every other people in the world 
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exceptour own. We have no orders in society, no standing armies, no 
traditions to which we may cling, no great vested interest, no class to 
lead us. There was a disruption in the South in which everything 
went down into a chasm and beyond recall. 

By an interposition of Divine Providence a revolution was wrought 
at the very moment when we were put at the greatest stress of fortune; 
and will not the people of the North, the generous and patriotic men 
and women of the North, who have come to our aid with such abundant 

* benevolence in our many trials, be persuaded that the good men and 
good women of the South are striving not for party conquest, not for 
any base and ignoble purposes, but that they are endeavoring to do all 
they can according to their means to solve rightly every problem which 
God Almighty has committed to them, todo what they can to free society 
from the dangers of ignorance and vice and strife? 

But they will never cease as long as they cherish liberty to feel that 
they ought to make any sacrifices to prevent this great instrument of 
government from falling into the hands of a race marked as distinct 
from the white race, and which has not yet the capacity because per- 
haps it has not had the opportunity to fit itself for the responsibilities 
of self-government. ‘ 

We united with Senators from the North to exclude the Chinese from 
our country because they were regarded as an element dangerous to our 
society, and we have read in Froude’s account of the West India Islands 
of the deplorable and blighting results of negro supremacy. 

Sir, I do not mean at this time to suggest that we should take the 
ballot away from the negroes. I trust the experiment of universal 
suffrage in the South may prove successful. But we oweit to ourselves 
and to them to exhaust all the resources of civilization, using a phrase 
of Mr. Gladstone, to dissuade them from casting their ballots in favor 
of men incapable of administering the government, and from banding 
together in secret orders, under unscrupulous and designing men, to 
make war upon all the institutions we have inherited from our ances- 
tors. 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before submitting the motion, the 
Chair will lay before the Senate the unfinished business. 

The CHIFF CLERK. ‘‘A bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establish- 
mentof a Bureau of Animal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation 
of liye-stock and their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia and other diseases among domestic animals, and for other pur- 

n ~ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was to; and accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 39 min- 
ntes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 2, 
1888, at 12 o’clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


TUESDAY, May 1, 1888. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, DÐ. D. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday. 

Mr. BURROWS. I ask by unanimous consent that the reading of 
that portion of the Journal relating to the introduction and reference 
of bills and resolutions be dispensed with. 

There being no objection, it was so ordered, 

The residue of the Journal was read. 

CORRECTION. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I desire to correct the Journal. I introduced 
yesterday a bill to abolish war taxes upon American shipping. Upon 
examination I do not find that bill noticed in the Journal, and I would 
like to have the proper correction made, The mistake has arisen from 
confusing two bills—one introduced by the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Dunn], and the other by myself. 

TheSPEAKER. The Clerk will read that part of the Journal. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

By Mr. Duyn: A bill (H. R. 9738) providing for the organization of the Com- 
mission on Fish and Fisheries, and defining its duties; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That is the bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. Mine was a bill to abolish war taxes on American 
shipping; and it does not appear in the Journal. « 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will cause the correction to be made. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Now, I desireto have the RECORD corrected. It 
follows the Journal, as those bills were filed at the Clerk’s desk. On 
page 3672 it is stated that the bill (H. R. 9738) providing for the or- 
ganization of the commission on fish and fisheries and defining its duties, 
was introduced by myself. That is the bill introduced by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. My bill, which the House gave consent should 
be printed in the RECORD, is not noticed. I desire that the RECORD 
should be corrected, so that my bill may appear as introduced and may 


be published in full, in accordance with the leave granted by the House. 

TheSPEAKER. The necessary correction will be made. The Chair 
will ore the Journal to be corrected according to the gentleman’s state- 
men 

The bill introduced by Mr. BucHANAN, a bill (H. R. 9739) to abol- 
ish war taxes upon American shipping, was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, ordered 
to be printed, and also to be published inthe Recorp. It is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act approved May 31, 1830, entitled “An act to re- 
peal the tonnage duties upon ships and vessels of the ‘Unitea States and upon 
certain foreign vessels,” which was repealed by section 15 of the act approved 
July 14, 1862, entitled ‘An act increasing temporarily the duties on imports, and 
for other Parl pene ye be, and the same is hereby, re-enacted as follows: 

“That from and after the passage of this act no duties upon the tonnage of the 
ships and vessels of the United States, of which the officers and two-thirds of 
the crew shall be citizens of the United States, shall be levied or collected; and 
all acts or parts of acts imposing duties upon the tonnage of ships and vessels 
of the United States, officered and manned as aforesaid, so far as the same re- 
on cts pee of such duties, shall, from and after said Ist day of April 
next, opan A 

“Bec, 2. That from and after the said Ist day of April next all acts and paris 
of acts imposing duties upon the tonnage of the ships and vessels of any forei 
nation, so far as the same relate to the io poson of such duties,shall be slie pe ¢ 
Provided, That the President of the United States shall be satisfied that the dis- 
criminating or countervailing duties of such foreign vessels, so faras they oper- 
ate to the vantage of the United States, have been abolished.” 


EXPENSES OF INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS, 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a statement of expendi- 
tures of the ag panhnaer Son for entertaining and providing for expenses 
of the Ninth International Medical Congress, September, 1887; which 
was referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury De- 
partment, and ordered to be printed. 


REPAIR OF SEA-WALL, NAVAL HOSPITAL, NORFOLK, VA. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury, transmitting an estimate from the Secretary of the Navy 
of an appropriation to be immediately available for repair of the sea- 
wall at the naval hospital, Norfolk, Va.; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


FIRE-ESCAPES, HOWARD UNIVERSITY BUILDING. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate from the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the erection of fire-escapes upon the Howard University 
building; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


PENSION APPROPRIATIONS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Commissioner 
of Pensions requesting that the sum of $3,500,000 be transferred from 
the appropriations for Mexican war pensions to the Army pension ap- 
propriations; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, with accompanying papers, and a letter from 
the Secretary of State, relative to the relief of the Union Bank of Aus- 
tralia, limited, for losses sustained through payment of certain drafts 
drawn by the late United States commercial agent at Levuka, Fiji 
Islands; which was referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

REFERENCE OF BILLS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House, under the rule, Senate bills, 
which were severally read a first and second time, And referred as fol- 
lows, namely: 

The bill (S. 347) to provide for the erection of a public building at 
Youngstown, Ohio—to the Committee on Public Buildingsand Grounds. 

The bill (8. 349) forthe erection of a public building at Akron, Ohio— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The bill (S. 1747) to authorize the sale of a tract of land in the military 
reservation of Fort Leavenworth, in the State of Kansas—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (S. 2329) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to re-ex- 
amine and reandit a claim of the State of Pennsylvania for advances 
made and money borrowed by said State to pay the militia called into 
the military service by the governor under the proclamation of the 
President of June 15, 1863—to the Committee on War Claims. 

The bill (S. 68) for the relief of James H. Smith, late postmaster at 
Memphis, Tenn.—to the Committee on Claims, 


RETURN OF BILL TO THE SENATE, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will also lay before the House arequest 
of the Senate for the return of a bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Is THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, April 30, 1888, 


Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of Representa- 
tives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 1161) granting a pension to Mrs, Jeannie 
Stone, widow of General Charles P, Stone, 
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The SPEAKER. If there be no objection this request will be com- 
per with, and the Clerk will be directed to return the bill to the 
Senate. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. WHITE, 

of Indiana, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the following 
title; when the Speaker signed the same, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 1788) for the erection of a public building at Lan- 
easter, Pa, 

KANSAS CITY AND PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to report 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs the bill (S. 1148) to grant aright 
of way to the Kansas City and Pacific Railroad Company through the 
Indian Territory, and for other purposes, and ask its present consider- 
ation. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The bill will be read, subject to the right of ob- 
jection. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. The bill, Mr. Speaker, is quite a lengthy one, and 
if there is to be an objection to its present consideration, perhaps it 
should be interposed now, so as to save the time that would be neces- 
sarily occupied in. reading the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. What is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. PERKINS. To granta right of way through the Indian Terri- 
tory to this railroad company. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I trust the gentleman will not object. It is a 
measure of great importance to our people. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will say that I have received a large number of 
petitions asking for the immediate consideration of this bill, and also 
from the Board of Trade of the city of Kansas City, Mo., and numerous 
other cities and towns jn Kansas, It is quite important that immediate 
action should be taken upon the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. I think we had better not delay the consideration of 
the regular order. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I sincerely hope that there will be no objection to 
the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. MILLS. How long will it take to get through with it? 

Mr. PERKINS. ‘There will be no debate, I take it. The bill is 
ey prepared and contains all the safeguards usual to such leg- 

tion. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. MILLS. If it will not consume much time in its consideration, 
I will not make any special objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. It contains every provision and every safeguard 
that has been incorporated in bills of this character heretofore and 
which have received the favorable consideration of this House in the 
past. This bill has received the consideration of our committee and 
now comes before the House with its unanimous indorsement. It is 
recommended unanimously by the committee—— 

Mr. MILLS. Can we dispense with the reading of the bill? , 

Mr. McKINLEY. Let the gentleman simply state the object of it, 
and let the reading be dispensed with. 

Mr. PERKINS. The object of the billis to grant to the Kansas City 
and Pacifie Railroad Company a right of way through the Indian Ter- 
ritory for their road from Kansas into Texas, I repeat, it has every 
safeguard which has been incorporated in this character of bills for the 
protection of the Indians, and all the rights of the Government under 
it are preserved. 

Mr. ROGERS. Ask unanimous consent to dispense with the reading 
of the bill, and put it upon its passage. 

Mr. PERKINS. I was just about to make that request. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to dispensing with the reading 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. The company for which I speak is a responsible one, 
and now has more than a hundred miles of road in operation and desires 
to extend its road from Kansas City to the Gulf and give to the people 
of Missouri, Kansas, and Texas another competing line through the In- 
dian Territory, and also another line binding together and connecting 
more closely these great States of the West and South. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to inquire of the gentleman from Kansas 
whether the usual limitations as to the transportation of passengers, 
etc., are in the bill? 

Mr. PERKINS. Every one, and in ‘addition there is a clause not 
heretofore incorporated in such bills which provides that Indians who 
are not satisfied with the award of damages in condemnation proceed- 
ings may appeal to the courts, and although they may not recover in 
court as much as is given by the commissioners, still they are to-re- 
corek, PTa notwithstanding such appeal and reduction in damages 
aw: k 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The reading of the bill in full was dispensed with. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. PERKINS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
BRIDGE ACROSS EASTERN BRANCH. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I ask unanimous consent to call up for present 
consideration the bill (S. 2458) to amend an act to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Eastern Branch of the Potomac River 
at the foot of Pennsylvania avenue east, 

‘The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized, 
in his discretion, to make such alterations in the plan of said bridge as will best 
accommodate the traffic over and under said bridge, and for said purpose the 
sum of $60,000, orso much thereof as may be necessary, to be immed) y avail- 
able, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated : ided, That the Baltimore and Potomac 
Railroad Company their fair and ps proportion of the cost of said altera- 
tion at the west Pehed said bridge, to be determined by the Secretary of War. 

The Committee on the District of Columbia recommended the follow- 
ing amendment: 

In lines 4 and 5 strike out the words “said bridge ” and insert “the brid; 
across the Eastern Branch of the Potomac River at the foot of Pennsylvan 
avenue east,” 

Mr. MILLS. Does the bill make any appropriation ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The bill makes an appropriation of $60,000. The 
House will remember that last year we made an appropriation for a 
bridge over the Eastern Branch of the Potomac River. We appropri- 
ated a sum of money which at that time was thought to be sufficient. 
The Secretary of War has let out contracts under that act; but now it 
has become perfectly apparent that the sum appropriated is not suffi- 
cient to give the people there the bridge they want. In addition to 
that the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company, by reason of the 
extension of the track which they are entitled to under the law, have 
a title to the land upon which this bridge as now planned will land; so 
that the public in crossing the bridge will run against the railroad, It 
is n to extend the bridge far enough over to allow the railroad 
to run under it. The Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company have 
the right of way of, I think, 60 feet on each side of its track, and as 
the bridge is now planned people in crossing it will run right into the 
railroad track. This bill proposes to give additional money to build a 
better bridge, so that people in crossing the bridge may go over the rail- 
road track instead of running right into it. 

The bill has passed the Senate, and has been unanimously reported 


‘by the House committee after a personal investigation by some of the 


members, if I recollect correctly. 

It is provided that the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company 
shall pay their just proportion of the increased cost, and that the amount 
of their share shall be determined by the Secretary of War. 

The reason why I ask unanimous consent of the House to pass the 
bill at this time is because I have a letter from the Secretary of War, 
received yesterday, stating that the construction of the bridge accord- 
ing to the present plan is now going on, and thatit will cost from $500 
to $1,000 each day if there is delay in changing the plan. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How much is appropriated out of the public Treas- 
ury for the bridge, including the appropriation made by this bill? 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Theoriginal appropriation, I think, was $125,000, 
This will make the total amount $185,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does the District provide half the cost? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. What provision does the bill make about that? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Let the Clerk read the bill again. 

The bill was again read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not observe any such provision in the bill. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I will add a proviso to the effect that one-half 
of the appropriation shall be paid from the revenues of the District of 
Columbia. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the proposed amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the bill the following: 

“ Provided further, That one-half of the sum hereby appropriated shall be paid 
out of the revenues of the District of Columbia,” 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection’ to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The question being put on agreeing to the amendment reported by 
the committee and the amendment offered by Mr. HEMPHILL, they 


were screed to. ' 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HEMPHILL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
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was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on | Committee of the Whole 


the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ABOLITION OF PUBLIC DRUNKENNESS. 

Mz., ATKINSON, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
9769) to punish public drunkenness in the District of Columbia; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MILLS. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the call 
of committees. 

The SPEAKER. That requires a vote of two-thirds. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

Mr. MILLS. Lask unanimons consent that gentlemen having re- 
ports to present may file them at the desk for reference to the appro- 
priate Calendars. 

There was no objection, and the following reports were filed by being 
handed in at the Clerk’s desk: 

GEORGE CAMPBELL. 

Mr. FORD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 6018) for the relief of George Campbell; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

. MICHIGAN CAVALRY. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on War Claims, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 3393) to amend section 10 of 
an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1867, and for 
other p ” approved July 28,1866; which wasreferred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

D. W. BOUTWELL. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, also, from the Committee on War Claims, 

reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 2253) for the relief of D. W. 

“Boutwell; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

DETAIL OF ARMY OFFICERS TO COLLEGES, ETC. 

Mr. SENEY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 6661) to amend section 1225 of the 
Revised Statutes; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

CLAIMS OF VOLUNTEER OFFICERS, 

Mr. CUTCHEON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
back favorably the joint resolution (H. Res. 144) to provide for the ad- 
judication of claims of volunteer officers under the acts of June 3, 1854, 
and February 3, 1887; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

CLAIMS FOR STORES AND SUPPLIES. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
ported a bill (H. R. 9770) for the allowance of certain claims for stores 
and supplies taken and used by the United States Army as reported 
by the Court of Claims under the provisions of the act of March 3, 
1883, known as the Bowman act; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

HUDSON G. LAMKIN. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, also, from the Committee on War Claims, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 9464) for the relief of Hudson 
G. Lamkin; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

THOMAS ENGLISH. 

Mr. LAWLER, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 8692) for the relief of Thomas English; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

SCREW STEEL STEAMER SCYTHIAN. 

Mr. DUNN, from the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 9081) to authorize an Amer- 
ican register to be issued for the screw steel steamer Scythian; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, OTTUMWA, IOWA. 

Mr. NEWTON, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back the bill (H. R. 8031) to provide for the erection of a public 
palag at Ottumwa, Iowa, and for other purposes; which was laid on 

ë table. 

He also, from the same committee, reported in the nature of a sub- 
stitute a bill (H. R. 9771) for the erection of a public building at Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa; which was read a first and second time, to the 


House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
EMANUEL H. CUSTER. 

Mr. CHIPMAN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
hack favorably the bill (H. R. 9387) for the relief of Emanuel H. Cus- 
ter; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

JOHN A. ROLF. 

Mr. CHIPMAN also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 7093) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. Rolf; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

4 MARGARETITA SUSSMAN. 

Mr. CHIPMAN also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with amendment the bill (H, R. 3901) for the relief of 
Margaretha Sussman; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, "with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed, 

MRS. ADELINE COUZINS. 

Mr. CHIPMAN also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 2356) to provide a pension for Mrs. 
Adeline Couzins; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

J. W. M’MILLAN. 

Mr. CHIPMAN also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 1074) for the relief of J. W. McMil- 
lan; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

NEIL FISHER. 

Mr. HOOKER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 105) for the relief of Neil Fisher; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. j 

TENEDORE TEN EYCK. 

Mr. LAIRD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 5569) to authorize the President to restore 
Tenedore Ten Eyck to his former rank in the Army, and to place him 
upon the retired-list of Army officers; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM R. MURPHEY. 

Mr. GEAR, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 9579) for the relief of William R. Murphey; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ROBERT TRAVILA. 

Mr. STOCKDALE, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 3618) for the relief of Robert Travila for 
amount overcharged for loss of carbine; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

WINNEBAGO RESERVATION, NEBRASKA. 

Mr. McSHANE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 8372) authorizing the sale of a portion 
of the Winnebago reservation in Nebraska; which was referred to the 
House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

UMATILLA RESERVATION, OREGON. 

Mr. McSHANE also, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported 
back favorably the bill (S. 970) to amend an act entitled “An act pro- 
viding for an allotment of lands in severalty to the Indians residing 
upon the Umatilla reservation, in the State of Oregon, and granting 
patents therefor, and for other purposes, ” -approved March 3, 1885; 
which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, CHESTER, PA. 

Mr. SOWDEN, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back the bill (H. R. 1785) for the erection of a public building 
at Chester, Pa.; which was laid on the table. 

He also, from the same comfnittee, reported, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the foregoing, a bill (H. R. 9772) for the erection of a public 
building at Chesters Pa.; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, ROANOKE, VA. 


Mr. SOWDEN also, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back favorably the bill (S. 1294) for the erection of 
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a public building at the city of Roanoke, Roanoke County, Virginia; 

which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 

of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
ADVERSE REPORT. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back adversely the bill (H. R. 9197) granting an increase of pension to 
George S. Hawley; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying 
report ordered to be printed. 


LOUISE F. D. HOIT. 


Mr. GALLINGER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 9587) granting a pension to 
Louise F. D. Hoit; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM C. LORD. 

Mr. GALLINGER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 7202) granting a pension to 
William C. Lord; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

JOHN 8, BRYANT. : 

Mr. GALLINGER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported back favorably the bill 4H. R. 5155) granting a pension to 
John 8. Bryant; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

LOUISE PROVOST. 


Mr. GALLINGER also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1884) 
granting a pension to Louise Provost; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

CONVICT LABOR. f 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, from the Committee on Labor, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 8716) to protect 
free labor and the industries in which it is employed from the injurious 
effects of convict labor by confining the sale of the goods, wares, and 
merchandise manufactured by convict labor to the State in which they 
are produced; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE LAW. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent to pre- 
sent at this time, that it may be referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and printed in the RECORD, a petition, very numerously 
signed by well-known business men of the city of Philadelphia, relative 
to a repeal of a portion of the internal-revenue tax, especially that upon 
alcohol wherever it enters into the making of medicines, so that medi- 
cines can be sold cheaper. I ask that the petition be read. 

Objection was made to the reading. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Then I will put it in the box, and 
hope the Committee on Ways and Means will read it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the petition be referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and that it be printed in the Recorp 
without the names. 

The petition is as follows: 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 

The undersigned, citizens of the State of Pennsylvania, respectfully petition 
your honorable bodiesto repeal that portion of the internal revenue law which 
classes druggists as liquor dealers, and requires them to take out a license and 
pay annually the sum of $25 therefor; and your petitioners further pray that 
as alcohol enters largely into the manufactare of medicines, thereby increasing 
their cost to the sick and needy, and as the necessities of the Government no 
longer require this excessive tax upon an article so largely used in the arts and 
pit that your honorable bodies take such action as will reduce the tax on 
spirits, 

TARIFF. 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of bills raising revenue. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue, 

Mr. McCREARY. Mr. Chairman, weare confronted to-day by a large 
and increasing surplus ef money in our Treasury, while our people are 
overburdened with unjustand unnecessary taxes. One of the cardinal 
pence of good government is that no more money should be collected 

y taxation than is necessary to pay the expenses of the government, 
economically administered. President Jackson emphasized thig prin- 


ciple in his Jast annual message to the Congress of the United States 
by saying: 

The safest and simplest mode of obviating all the difficulties which have been 
mentioned is to collect only revenue enough to meet the wants of the Govern- 
ment let the people keep the balance of their property in their hands to be 
used for their own profit, 

A GREAT QUESTION. 


One of the great questions before us is, what causes this surplus, 
which amounts to nearly a hundred millions of dollars per annum, and 
which in a few years, if nothing is done, will draw all the money into 
the Treasury and produce stagnation of business, destraction of value, and 
financial ruin throughout the country? There can be but one answer 
to this question, and that is,excessive taxation and unjust exaction pro- 
duce the surplus. Under our system of government every citizen is 
guarantied the full enjoyment of the efforts of his industry and strength, 
subject only to such deductions as may be his share in maintaining the 
Government. The collection of more than this is unjustextortion and 
legalized robbery. The history of the world shows fearful and wonder- 
ful results growing out of high taxes and unjust exactions. For these 
causes Charles the First was beheaded and the last of the Stuarts was 
driven into exile. For these causes our war for independence was 
fought and our Government established on the doctrine of proper taxa- 
tion and fair representation; but— 


Peace hath her victories, no less renowned than war. 


The time has come when private extortion must yield to public right 
and selfish interest give way to public good, and excessive taxation 
must be remedied by a fair and conservative reduction of the tixes, and 
a diminution of the surplus will follow. 


PRESIDENTS AND PARTIES HAVE RECOMMENDED TAX REFORM, 


Both the great national parties have declared in favor of a tariff re- 
duction. The Republican party at the national convention held at 
Chicago in 1884 promised to correct the inequalities of the tariff. The 
Democratic party at the national conventions held at St. Louis in 1876, 
at Cincinnati in 1880, and at Chicago in 1884, declared in favor of a 
revision of the tariff in a spirit of fairness for all interests, 

In 1883 a Republican Congress provided for the appointment of a 
t‘ tariff commission,” which was composed mainly of men interested in 
protected industries; but the necessity and wisdom of tariff reduction 
were so great that the commissioners reported in favor of a reduction of 
from 20 to 25 per cent. 

President Arthur said in his first message to Congress: 


It seems to me that the time has arrived when the people may justly demand 
some relief from their present onerous burdens. 


In his second annual message to Congress he said: 


I heartily approve the Secretary's recommendation of immediate and exten- 
sive reductions in the annual revenues of the Government, 

President Cleveland made himself conspicuous before the world for 
wisdom, patriotism, and courage by devoting his entire annual mes- 
sage to the Fiftieth Congress to the discussion and recommendation of 
surplus reduction and tax reform. In the light of these expressions 
it seems to me that Congress should have long ago provided for a dimi- 
nution of tariff rates. 

The Journals of the House of Representatives, however, show that 
when we on this side of the House have brought in bills to reduce 
taxes on the necessaries of life those on the other side have mustered 
nearly their entire strength to defeat us. 

In 1884 and 1885 they struck ont the enacting clause of our bills to 
reduce taxes, and in 1886 and 1837 they voted almost unanimously in 
opposition to even considering the bill to reduce taxation; but the con- 
tinued flow of money into the United States Treasury at the rate of 
$42,000 per hour, and the manifest injustice and impolicy of main- 
taining a revenue system which compels the people to pay annually 
millions of dollars more than is needed by the Government, and the 
demands of those who have to bear the burdens and endure the hard- 
ships of onerous taxation are beginning to be heeded, and “‘ A bill to re- 
duce taxation and simplify the ae in relation to the collection of the 
revenue’ is at last being considered in the House of Representatives 
of the United States. 

Mr. McKINLEY. As we wereina minority, of course we could not 
have prevented the consideration of that bill without the help of Demo- 
crats on your side of the House. 

Mr. McCREARY. If it had not been for the Republicans on your 
side of the House we would have prevented the enacting clause from 
being stricken ont of the first bill and we would have considereti the 
last bill, which was known as the Morrison bill. 

Mr. McKINLEY. You mean that if it had not been forsome Demo- 
crats on your own side of the House yon would have succeeded. 

Mr. McCREARY. The revenues of the Government are derived 
mainly from internal taxation and from tariff duties. The receipts 
from internal revenue for the fiscal year of 1887 amounted to $118,- 
$23,391.22; the receipts from tariff duties amounted to $217,286,- 
893.13, and from miscellaneous sources, $35,292,993.31, amounting in 
all to $371,403,277.66. The total expenditure of the Government for 
1887 amounted to $315,835, 428.12 
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INTERNAL-REVENUE TAX. 

The internal revenue is derived mainly from the taxes on distilled 
spirits, malt liquors, and tobacco, and the amount collected from this 
source goes directly into the Treasury, less about 3 per cent., the cost 
of collection. This tax is imposed on luxuries, and the amount col- 
lected is a clear gain to the Treasury. It does not interfere with nor 
add to the cost of clothing, food, shelter, farming implements, or any 
necessary of life, but helps to relieve them of the burdens of taxation. 

TARIFF TAX, 

The tariff tax is imposed on foreign articles imported into this coun- 
try. Itis first paid by the importer, but ultimately comes out of the 
consumer. When levied and collected for the Government, it is a rev- 
enue tariff; when it is levied for the purpose of aiding individuals in 
their business or private enterprises, it is a protective tariff. 

The average tariff rate in 1850 was 27 per cent., in 1857 it had been 
reduced to a little over 18 per cent., but it was raised to an average 
rate of 40.29 per cent. on dutiable goods between the years 1862 and 
1866 inclusive—the venerable and distinguished father of the bill then 
introduced declaring— 

This is intended as a war measure, or a temporary measure, and we must, as 
such, give it our support. 

, His utterances have not been fulfilled. Although more than twenty 
years have passed since the war closed, these war taxes still remain, 
and they are heavier to-day than they were on an average during the 
late war, the average tariff duty now being 47.10 per cent. 

WAR TAXES THAT HAVE BEEN REPEALED, - 

As peaceful and prosperous years have rolled by, many taxes caused 
by the necessities of the war have been repealed. 

The income tax, which brought tothe United States Treasury in 1866 
$72,000,000; the tax imposed on home manufactures, which brought 
in $127,000,000 in that same year, were soon repealed after the war. 
They reached a high and select class of manufacturers and moneyed 
men, and they were soon blotted out. 

There were also taxes on bank deposits, bank checks, taxes on the 
receipts of railroad companies, on insurance companies, and on express 
companies. These also yielded to the magic wand, waved by the rieh 
and powerful, and vanished from our statute-books. Even the taxes 
on whisky and tobacco were much reduced, and the tax on playing cards 
was removed, but the tariff tax, which is so burdensome and crushing 
to the moneyless man and the laboring man, stands before the world 
as the only tax in our “‘land of the free and homeof the brave ”? whose 
average rate has been increased since the war. 

MANUFACTURERS GET MOST OF THE MONEY. 


The tariff brings more money to the manufacturer than to the Treas- 
ury. The aggregate value of the manufactured products of the United 
States is reported by the Bureau of Statistics to be worth, in round 
numbers, $6,000,000,000annually. Morethan two-thirds, or four bill- 
ions, are sold in this country. The increased cost to the consumer in 
consequence of the tariff duties is, according to the estimates made by 
Professor Arthur L. Perry, $869,159,572 per annum, which goes into 
the pockets of manufacturers and private persons, outside of the amount 
received in the Treasury on imports. 

Therefore the tariff tax, which put $217,000,000 into the Treasury 
Jast year, put $869,159,572 into the pockets of manufacturers and pri- 
vate persons, being $4 into their pockets for every dollar putinto the 
Treasury. When we reduce the tariff we not only provide for a reduc- 
tion of a continually increasing surplus, but for every dollar we leaveout 
of the Treasury we leave $4 in the pockets of the people. 

THE PROBLEM. 

The problem then to be solved is, what shall we do with the surplus 
and the tariff; shall we get rid of the surplus by extravagant expendi- 
tures and leave the tariff high, or shall wereduce taxation, and thereby 
reduce the surplus? 

We have more money piled up in the United States Treasury than 
there is in the Treasury of any kingdom, monarchy, or empire under 
the sun. Indeed, we have a greater amount thus hoarded than have 
the three leading nations of Europe. 

A large surplus is a perpetual menace to an economical government, 
and invites unwise legislation, jobs and rings, and a long train of evils. 
It should be avoided. 

If we reduce taxation, shall it be done by reducing the tariff taxes or 
by reducing the internal-revenue taxes ? 

If I consulted my own wishes I would say the reduction of tariff 
taxes is the true course. They rest on the necessaries of life and on 
eae eyerything by which industry is benefited or civilization ad- 
vanced. 

The internal-revenue tax is obtained from luxuries. The taxes on 
them are in the nature of voluntary taxes, for any person who is bur- 
dened with them may cease to use the articles and avoid the tax. 

To me it seems preposterous to suggest that whisky, beer, and to- 
bacco be made free and the necessaries of life bear the burdens of tax- 
ation. No civilized country on earth ever did this. I can never vote 
for free whisky, free tobacco, and free beer, until we have free food, free 
clothing, free fuel, free implements of labor, and last, but not least, free 
blankets and free Bibles. 


WHO WANTS FREE WHISKY AND FREE TOBACCO? 

Whence comes the demand for free whisky and free tobacco? There 
are no delegations of distillers or tobacco raisers here to ask the repeal 
of internal revenue taxes. No petitions have been sent here that I 
have heard of by whisky makers or whisky sellers or whisky drinkers. 
Neither have the tobacco producers or the chewers or the smokers sent 
in their petitions. The great, zealous, importunate demand for free 
whisky, free tobacco, and free beer comes from the advocates of that 
masterpiece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense, knownas “‘high 
protective tariff,” and from the manufacturers and monopolists who 
have fattened on the hard earnings of the people and who are making 
colossal fortunes by means of the tax imposed on the necessaries of life. 

The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], the 
venerable god-father of the existing tariff, does not agree with me. He 
declared as far back as the 12th day of December, 1870, in this Hall, 
but his party overruled him, that the true principle of revenuereform 
points to the abolition of theinternal-revenue system, and he reiterated 
that statement in his recent speech against the pending bill. 

i = KELLEY. Willthe gentleman pardon a moment's interrup- 
on 
: Mr. McCREARY. Yes, sir. ` 

Mr. KELLEY. I believe the resolution to which the gentleman 
refers was adopted with but six dissenting votes in the House. It is, 
therefore, a mistake for him to say that my party overruled me on that 
resolution; there were but six votes against me. - 

Mr. McCREARY. Was not the other branch of Congress Repub- 
lican at that time? 

Mr. KELLEY. The resolution did not go to the other House. 

Mr. McCREARY. Was there not a caucus of the Republicans here 
which overruled the gentlemen ? 

Mr. KELLEY. You are referring now to the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress, when I had the honor of being chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 7 

Mr. McCREARY. Was there not a caucus of your party in the 
Forty-seventh Congressin relation to your internal-revenue resolution? 

Mr. KELLEY. You have recited a resolution that I offered in 1870— 
eighteen years ago. 

Mr. McCREARY. Was there not a caucus held relative to the reso- 
lution which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] intro- 
duced, urging that the internal-revenue taxes be repealed, and did not 
that caucus refuse to indorse that resolution? 

Mr. KELLEY. Not the resolution to which the gentleman refersin 
his speech. 

Mr. McCREARY. Iam asking the gentleman this question: Was 
there a Republican caucus held here at any time in reference to the 
gentleman’s resolution, and was he not compelled by that Republican 
cancus to give up his views in favor of repealing internal-revenue taxes? 
I ask the gentleman to answer that question, yes or no. - 

Mr. KELLEY. I mean to answer the question, and I know that so 
courteous a gentleman as the gentleman from Kentucky does not wish 
to make a misstatement. 

Mr. McCREARY. Oh, no. 

Mr. KELLEY. You have cited a resolution that I submitted to Con- 
gress in 1870, and as to which there were butsix dissenting votes, although 
you haye said that my party overruled me. When I deny that, and 
say that six votes did not overrule the whole House, you now refer to 
an incident which occurred in the second session of the Forty-seventh 
Congress, four years ago, when I proposed to repeal internal taxes, 
to wit, the taxes on tobacco and on malt liquors, and my party did, 
in caucus, although I was chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, refuse to hear either my argument or my figures. That is so. 

Mr. McCREARY. As the Republicans were in power for twenty 
years and had authority and power during that time to repeal the in- 
ternal-revenue taxes, why did they not do it? 

Mr. KELLEY. Why? Because they needed the money; having had 
a Southern rebellion to suppress. [Derisive laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side. ] 

Mr. McCREARY. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania’s views are 
carried out and the entire internal-revenue taxes are repealed, as he 
proposes in his speech, there will be a deficit of $60,000,000 per annum 
in the revenues of the Government. 

Mr. KERR. Would it not take four years of that deficit to over- 
come that surplus? 

Mr. McCREARY. Oh, no, sir; it would not. 

Mr. FARQUHAR, Oh, yes; it would. 

Mr. McCREARY. He said also that ‘‘ the enactment of this bill 
would instantly paralyze the enterprise and energy of the people.” 
This is his view of a measure, the purpose of which is to relieve an over- 
flowing Treasury and reduce taxation. This is his criticism of a bill, 
the object of which is to lessen the taxes which a comparatively small 
number of men can impose on millions of their fellow-men to build up 
the industries of one State at the expense of the people of a large part 
of the country. This is his opinion of a bill which, if it becomes a law, 
will still leave the average tariff rate in our Republic higher than itis 
in any other country in the world. I say to the distinguished gentle- 
man that the assertion he has made can not be maintained, and that 
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the people will require further explanation before they will believe that 

acenservative reduction of a war tariffand a gradual return of a hoarded 

surplus to those from whom it was unjustly taken will retard or para- 

lyze the enterprise of the people or the prosperity of the country. 
DEFENSE OF KENTUCKY. 

He is mistaken in this, as he is mistaken in many of the statements 
madein the same speech about Kentucky. 

I remember well that in the early autumn of last year, when our 
fields and pastures had reached their rich perfection, while the people 
were resting after an abundant harvest, and the genial climate and the 
sunny days suggested hospitality and social meetings, I noticed in the 
papers that the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania had ar- 
rived by invitation at Louisville, Ky., toaddress an industrial conven- 
tion. I noticed also with pleasure that after remaining at Louisville 
a few days he was escorted to the State capital, and then to Lexington, 
the center of the blue-grass region, and to other cities. We were all 
glad that the distinguished statesman from Pennsylvania had time and 
was willing to be our guest, for we love to welcome our brothers from 
the North as well as from the South to our State, believing that if “‘ we 
know each other better we will love each other more.”’ 

The distinguished gentleman’s speech in this Hall, I regret to say, 
indicates that he arrived at many erroneous conclusions while in Ken- 
tucky, ys that he did not study that State as closely as he has studied 
the tariff. 

When he called Kentucky a “‘laggard,’’? why did he not compare 
Kentucky with Vermont, the first-born of the United States, and the 
only State which came into the Union before Kentucky, where pro- 
tection has always flourished like a green bay tree, where it has had 
its stronghold for more than half a century, where the father of the 
existing tariff law has been elected term after term to the Senate of the 
United States? Vermont, theeldest daughter of our Republic, always 
steadfast and true to a protective tariff, has a population of 332,286, 
and only two Representatives in Congress. Kentucky has a popula- 
tion of 1,648,090, and has eleven Representatives in Congress, yet the 
gentleman singled Kentucky out as a laggard, and said not one word 
about Vermont. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] said of Kentucky: 

The mass of her people are steeped in poverty and illiteracy. In 1880 the 
number of her neople nl ve ten years of age, who were soporte by: the census 
as unableto read and write, was more than one-half her total population, That 
number was 606,578, while her total population, which of course included those 
under ten years of age, numbered 1,163,498, 

This is a marvelous misrepresentation. 

According to the census of 1880, Kentucky had a population of 1,642,- 
009, instead of 1,166,498, as stated by him. The census report also 
shows that the percentage of illiteracy in Kentucky is less than in any 
other of the Southern States, except Texas and West Virginia; and in- 
stead of there being 606,578 persons, or one-half of her whole popula- 
tion, ns he states, who can not read and write, there are but 258,186 
persons above ten years of age who can not read and write, out of her 
entire population. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him for 
a moment? 

Mr. McCREARY. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. KELLEY. I was speaking, from census figures, of the propor- 
tion of illiteracy among the people over ten years of age. I said else- 
where that Kentucky had a population of more than 1,600,000, but 
that when you abstracted from that total the children under ten years 
of age, you were left with a total, as I stated it, of one million and one 
oe and odd thousand, and that was the total with which I was 

ealing. 

Now, as the gentleman has permitted me, I am ready to say that 
I may have fallen into error in assuming that the total of persons 
unable to read was distinct from the total of those who were unable to 
write, while it is possible that the latter number included the former; 
which would make a change in my figures but would leave the general 
elements of the statement as they are. 

I have in my desk the papers upon which I based my statements. 

Mr. McCREARY. Iwill read from the gentleman’s speech which I 
hold in my hand, the corrected copy which he has printed and sent out 
to the country: 

Speaking of Kentucky he said the mass of her people— 


are steeped in poverty and illiteracy, In 1880 the number of her people above 
ten years of age who were reported by the census as unable to read and write 
Woro Soe of her total population, The number was 606,578, while her total 
population— 


Which of course includes those under ten years of age— 
numbered 1,163,498, 

That speech does not agree with what the gentleman says to-day. 
Mr. Chairman, according to the census of 1880 Kentucky had a popu- 
lation of 1,642,000, instead of 1,163,498 as stated by the gentleman. 
He merely made, as regards Kentucky, a mistake of half a million, or 
one-third of her population, 

Mr. KELLEY. I stated her population at 1,600,000, but her popu- 
lation within school age at 1,100,000. 

Mr. McCREARY. I have here the,remarks of the gentleman as 
printed and sent out by him. 


The census report also shows that the percentage of illiteracy in Ken- 
tucky is less than in any other of the Southern States except Texas and 
West Virginia, and instead of there being 606,573 persons, or one-half 
of her whole population, as he states, who can not read und write, there 
are but 258,186 persons aboveten years of age who can not read and 
write, out of her entire population, and when we subtract colored per- 
sons—— 

Mr. KELLEY. ‘The gentleman is mistaken. 
348,000 who can not write. 

Mr. McCREARY. I said ‘‘read and write.” 

Mr. KELLEY. ‘There are 348,392 who can not write. 

Mr. McCREARY. The gentleman makes the mistake now, as he 
did before, of adding together those who can not read and those who 
can not write. 

Mr. KELLEY. Those are the illiterates; and they number, as I 
have said, more than 348,000. 

Mr. McCREARY. I wish to be understood, Mr. Chairman, on this 
point, because I make a comparison with Pennsylvania to which I in- 
vite the attention of the gentleman. When we subtract colored per- 
sons in Kentucky over ten years of age who can not read, to wit, 
133,895, there are but 124,219 white persons over ten years of age who 
can not read and write in that State, while there are 128,105 white 
persons who can not read and write in Pennsylvania. Thus it appears 
that there are more white persons who are illiterates in Pennsylvania 
than in Kentucky. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. I ask the gentleman whether the colored people are 
not part of the population of Kentucky ? 

Mr. McCREARY. They are; and are they not a part of the popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes; but why do you exclude them when you enu- 
merate the illiterates? 

Mr. McCREARY. I subtract them in Pennsylvania and I subtract 
them in Kentucky. 

Mr. KELLEY. The native white population of Kentucky who can 
not read and write are more numerous than in any other State. 

Mr. McCREARY. I have stated that there is less illiteracy in Ken- 
tucky than in any of the Southern States except Texas and West Vir- 
ginia, and the census report shows this. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania said: 

The mass of her people are strangers not only to the comforts of humble life 
butto the commonest and most absolute daily necessaries of Northern laborers, 

This is a gross misrepresentation, for there is not a State in the Union 
where the laboring classes are better clothed, fed, and housed than in 
Kentucky, and this is the reputation of Kentucky with every person 
I have ever heard except the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLEY. Willthe gentleman permit me to say that I quoted 
a statement made to the convention which I was invited to address, by 
one of its committee. I knew nothing of the subject; but it was so 
reported to the convention. 

Mr. McCREARY. I have the published proceeedings of that con- 
vention. The gentleman may have heard privately some such state- 
ment, but no such statement was ever sent out to the public. 

Mr. KELLEY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; it was. 

Mr. McCREARY. Then I say further, Mr. Chairman, that on this 
important subject the gentleman from Pennsylvania ought not to have 
made that assertion unless he had examined the facts and found out 
for himself that it was the truth. [Applause. ] $ 

In his zeal to assail Kentucky, why does he forget his own city, Phil- 
adelphia, and his own State, Pennsylvania. 

I call him as a witness to testify about his protection-ridden city. 
In his speech in the House of Representatives, May 8, 1879, he said: 


Why, sir, the people of my city, Philadelphia, the working people, whoso 
ride it has been to have their families under their own roof, are many of them 

uddling together, three or four families in one such house, and then are prob- 
ably unable to pay their rent. 


No such poverty and huddling as he testifies to in his own city can 
be found in any part of Kentucky. ; 

I have not time now to read the evidence at peeeress by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Education in regard to the condition and 
wretchedness of laboring men in the coal and iron region of Pennsyl- 
vania, but I commend it to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The 
testimony shows that the wages and earnings of laborers in the coal and 
iron region of Pennsylvania are not sufficient to give them comforts or 
even a decent support for their families, and that there has been a steady 
degradation in the condition of laboring men in Pennsylvania during 
the last twenty years, : 

Mr. Chairman, I will now read an extract from a speech made by a 
former member of this House in 1884, who is now the distinguished 
and honored mayor of New York City, Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt: 

I have been in the coal regions of this country within the last six months, and 
haveseen with my own eyes a condition of things which made my heart sad, 
which made me hope that this Congress might be wise enough to remove some 
ofthe causes of the wretchedness and the misery which I saw there, When I 
saw that men who worked a whole day away from the light of heaven, and who 
took their lives in their hands every time they entered the pit, are housed in 
hovels such as the lordly owners of the mines would refuse to stable their cattle 


= then I felt that something was wrong in the condition of the American la- 
rer, j 


There are more than 
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When I learn that there are miners of iron ore working in the State of Penn- 
sylvania for 75 cents a day, then I know that there is something wrong in the 
legislation of this country, for the duty upon iron ore was put up by the tar- 
iffact on an average from 40 or 45 cents a ton to 75 cents a ton in order to pro- 
tect these very miners and togive them high wages. When that act was passed 
they were in receipt of $1.25 a day; to-day they are in receipt of 75 cents a day. 
Surely, if there be virtue in legislation these men, hard-working, industrious, in- 


dependent voters, if you will give them the means of living, ought not to have 


been reduced to this wretched state of misery. [Applause, 

My heart grows sad and swells with deeper emotions than his did when 
he was painting with lugubrious but unfaithful colors illiteracy and 
poverty in Kentucky, as I reflect that the poverty and suffering he has 

roven and the illiteracy I have shown exist in sight of Independence 

lL in Philadelphia, the city of Brotherly Love, where the old Lib- 
erty Bell can still be seen; where the first constitutional convention 
assembled; where the centennial celebration of the Declaratio > of In- 
dependence was held but a few years ago, and where, as civilization 
halted and took an inventory of our resources and of our vast and 
varied and wonderful progress, and the first grand volume of personal 
and national freedom was closed, the suffering and poverty in Phila- 
delphia and in the State of Pennsylvania, if known, would have thrown 
a blight and gloom over all the proceedings. [Applause. ] 

He said also— 

That the maxim of Kentucky for Kentuckians” had been so rigidly main- 
tained that there were many counties in the State in which person of foreign 
birth could not be found. 

If he had examined the Census Report of 1880 before making this 
statement he would have found that there were in Kentucky in 1880 
30,217 foreign-born white voters, exercising all the rights of native-born 
citizens, and there are perhaps as many more families and an equal num- 
ber of children under twenty-one years of age, making a total of at 
least 100,000 persons of foreign birth in Kentucky. 

In the district which I have the honor to represent there are four 
flourishing settlements or colonies of Swedes and Swiss, several hun- 
dred in population, and I do not know how many are in the districts 
represented by other Kentuckians. « 

We have for a number of years had a bureau of immigration busily 
looking after immigrants, and a geological survey, both of which have 
done much good service and been of vast benefit to our State, but the 
distinguished gentleman seems to have overlooked them or failed to 
appreciate them. 

His statement— 


That so extreme was the poverty of amojority of the people of about one-half 
the counties of the State that they were unable to defray the expense of main- 


taining county governments, and were therefore known as pauper counties, 


whose local expenditures had to be paid from the treasury of the State— 
is as amusing as it is misleading and unfounded. 

Under our system in Kentucky there is a general State tax. Last 
year it amounted to 47} cents on each $100 worth of property, since 
reduced, I believe, to 42} cents, of which 26 cents is for educational 


u 
z Where the amount outside of the school tax collected in the county 
is more than sufficient to pay the county expenses, the excess goes into 
the State treasury to assist in defraying the general expenses of the 
State, 

If there is a less amount of tax collected in a county than is needed 
to pay the necessary expenses of maintaining the county government, 
such deficiency is paid out of the treasury. 

It is not because the counties are wholly unable to defray their ex- 
penses, but because in equalizing taxes they do not pay as much as is 
needed. 

If it will give my friend from Pennsylvania any comfort, I will tell 
him that nearly every county of the so-called pauper counties of Ken- 
tucky is Republican in politics. [Applause. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. That shows that humanity is never totally lost, but 
there is always some redeeming element. [Applause and laughter on 
the Republican side.] Poverty can not extinguish all virtue. 

Mr. MoCREARY. If he wants more comfort I willask him toread 
the census report of 1880, and he will find that while Kentucky has 
2,059 paupers, his State, Pennsylvania, has 12,646 paupers, or more 
than six times as many as Kentucky. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the maxim that ‘charity should begin at home ” is 
a beautiful and truthful one, and I commend it to the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, 6 

When he said on the floor of the House of Representatives, “‘Kentucky 
is the most illustrious victim of the whisky trust,” why did he not 
remember that New York, Illinois. and Ohio, paid last year more in- 
ternal revenue than Kentucky, Illinois paying double as much, and 
Pennsylvania standing next to Kentucky? Why did he not look into 
the iron trusts, Bessemer-steel trusts, plow-steel trusts, general steel 
trusts, and whisky trusts of his own State? If the internal-revenue 
system has established a despotism in Kentucky, as he states, why has 
it not al+o-established a despotism in Illinois, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, for Pennsylvania made more whisky last year and paid 
more internal revenue than all the thirteen Southern States, leaving 
out Kentucky? 

A close examination of the last report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue shows that his own State, Pennsylvania, is 
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the most illustrious and conspicuous victim of the whisky traflic in the 
United States save one. 

The Commissioner’s report shows that Kentucky has 3,598 retail” 
liquor-dealers, and that Pennsylvania has 19,240 retail liquor-dealers. 
While Kentucky has one saloon to 445 people, Pennsylvania has one 
saloon to every 204 people. These figures show that the gentleman 
might evangelize with success in his own State, and that he might 
read with profit the good words: 

First cast out the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly 
tocast out the mote out of thy brother's eye. 

[Laughter and applause. ] 

If the number of saloons indicated are supported now in Pennsylva- 
nia, it is impossible to tell how many there would be if his wishes 
should prevail and the internal-revenne tax removed and free raw whisky 
allowed to the people. 

Mr. Chairman, there is but one more correction I will make in the 
comedy of errors presented by the distinguished gentleman, but it is 
a very important one, and I believe he will be surprised when he sees 
the sunlight of truth. 

He said, speaking of Kentucky: 

It is a melancholy truth that to speak of her as a leading State, a progressive 
State, or even a prosperous State, would be to indulge in bitter irony. 

Suppressing my fervid feelings for a State which I love so well, and 
passing without comment her genial climate, unexcelled for healthfal- 
ness in any part of the Union; the diversity and fertility of her soil, 
which will produce an abundance of almost anything that can be grown 
in any other locality; her rivers, which equal if they do not exceed in 
number, navigability, length, and supply of water-power, those of any 
other State; her area of coal lands, which exceed those of any of her 
sister States; her coking coal area, the largest in the Union and the 
nearest to extensive deposits of high-grade Bessemer-steel ores; her iron 
ore, her building stone, and vast forests which have hardly felt the ax 
of the woodman, I confidently assert that her progress, her prosperity, 
her possibilities, and her position are fully up to the highest average that 
can be established for the respective States of this Union. 

I gather from the United States census reports and from other reliable 
and official sources the following facts: 

Kentucky is seventh in population among the States of the Union. 
Instead of being stagnant, as he alleges, her population increased in the 
decade between 1870 and 1830, 24.8 per cent., being greater than that 
of thirteen of the other States, including Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, as 
the ratios of their increase were respectively, 19.99, 17.71, and 21.18 
per cent. 

The number of miles of railway completed in Kentucky in 1836 was 
2,158, while according to the last report of the railroad commissioners 
501 additional miles are under contract. 

She levies and collects the heaviest school.tax collected by any State 
in this Union, and gives more than one-half of all the taxes collected 
for general purposes to the education of her children. 

She is first in the production of tobacco, producing last year 36 per 
cent., or over one-third of all the tobacco produced in the United States, 
and she is unequaled for her flocks and herds and horses, Among the 
Southern States she stands first in the value of property assessed, and 
she is tirst in the production of corn, first in the production of wheat, 
first in value of farms, first in capital invested in manufactures, and 
first in value of products of manutactures. 

Among the States of the Republic, she issixth in the production of 
corn, thirteenth in the valuation of all property, and tenth in the val- 
uation of farms, 

In one respect only Kentucky appears to be a laggard and in rear of 
the procession of States, and far behind Pennsylvania, and that is in 
her State debt, for she is practically without a State debt, while Penn- 
sylvania heads the list of States with $19,084,288 of indebtedness. 

The report of the inspector of mines in Kentucky shows that the out- 
put of coal from all the mines in the State in 1870 was only 169,120 
tons. Now the annual output averages 1,500,000 tons, giving employ- 
ment to about 4,500 persons, and putting in circulation in our mining 
regions at least $1,500,000 per annum. 

The report of the Bureau of Statistics shows that prior to 1870 the 
product of ironin Kentucky was insignificant. In 1860 itamounted to 
only $804,204. The product in 1885 was $17,331,237, with an invested 
capital of $6,156,431. 

The governor of Kentucky, in 1887, said in an address: 


The latest report upon the internal commerce of the United States, made by 
the Bureau of statistics at Washington, shows that the amount of capital in- 
vested in mining and manufacturing industries in Kentucky during the two 

ears ending December 30, 1885, was $16,707,200; $20,022,200 more than in Ala- 
feria. notwithstanding all that has been said of her remarkable progress; $9,- 
233,200 more than in Arkansas; $3.558,200 more than in both eombined, and with 
the exception of these two $7,335,400 more than all the other Southern States to- 
gether, and that the increase in 1886 was $10,100,800 greater than in 1835, 


The same authority shows thatthe increase in the value of products 
manufactured in the State from 1880 to 1885 was $16,109,000 greater 
than the increase for the preceding decade. 

While the increase in the sales of leaf-tobacco in the great market at 
Louisville was 22,279 hogsheads, or 54 per cent. for the ten years from 
1870 to 1880, the figures for the following five years was 42,399 hogs- 
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heads, or 65 per cent., reaching the enormous amount of 107,670 hogs- 
heads in the single year 1885, while for the same year, the last one re- 
ported, we had an increase upon the one preceding of 8,124 mules, 11,- 
156 horses, 23,196 cattle, 334,000 bushels of wheat, 18,680,000 bushels 
of corn and 17,455,000 ponnds of tobacco. 

If this information does not remove the melancholy which the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania states depressed him, and convince him that 
Kentucky is somewhat of a leading, progressive, and prosperous State, 
he is hopelessly ill. 

Mr. Chairman, I was surprised that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania should devote nearly one half of his speech, that lasted nearly 
two hours, to an arraignment of Kentucky, but I could not let that 
speech go into history and remain in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD un- 
answered, and I was unwilling that my friend from Pennsylvania should 
not understand the facts about my native State. I hope I have con- 
vinced him that he was mistaken. 

His assertions were so bald and pointed that I have been compelled 
to go into details to disprove them, but I have not intended to say a 
word to wound the sensibilities of any man or that was not indicative 
of the courtesy which I should extend to the distinguished leader on 
the itepublican side who has been a member of Congress for twenty- 
seven years. 

I give him credit for telling one fact and throwing a ray of sunshine 
on the blurred and blotted picture he had painted. He said: 

Central Kentucky is the seat of a more refined and cultivated ral com- 
munity than I have ever been introduced to elsewhere, unless it was in the south- 
ern counties of England. * * * That the soil and native growths of this re- 
gion of the State contribute, in an exceptional degree, to the physical develop- 
ment of the human race and that of domestic animals is attested by the nd 
and harmonious development of its men and women.as well as by the almost 
unchanging superiority of its highly bred flocks and herds and studs of horses, 
which are the pride of the State. 

His arraignment of Kentucky was for the purpose of showing whata 
blight the internal-revenue tax and the chief article embraced in it had 
been to Kentucky, and what a blessing the tariff had been to the whole 
eountry. 

In other words, the purpose was to show that we should have free 
whisky, free tobacco, and free beer, but the tax should remain high on 
the necessaries of life. 

I can not indorse that doctrine, and as long as I have health and 
strength my voice shall be raised in defense of Kentucky when her good 
name and fame are assailed. 

THE BILL. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ways and Means labored hard for 
months, and the result of their wisdom and industry is the bill now 
under consideration. It may not come fully up to the wishes of all, 
but it is a movement in the right direction. 

All legislation is the result, more or less, of compromise. The vast 
and varied interests of our conntry require concessions to the sentiments, 
industries, and productions of the different sections, and under all the 
circumstances which surround us, I am willing to accept the bill reported 
by the committee. 

I can see no evil that can result from a conservative diminution of 
the taxes as provided by the bill. 

The contest is not between tariff and free trade, as some have alleged, 
but it is between a high tariff and a reasonable tariff. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s hour has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. I move that the time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky be extended. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I hope the time of the gentleman 
will be extended ad libitum, and that he may be allowed to proceed 
until he has concluded his remarks. 

Mr. McCREARY. I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania for 
his courtesy. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have interrupted the gentleman a great deal my- 
self, and I hope this privilege will be extended to him. 

Mr. LANHAM. I will modify my request and ask that the gentle- 
man be permitted to proceed until he has concluded his remarks. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. McCREARY. I thank the members of the House for extend- 
ing my time until I conclude my remarks. 

Tir. McCREARY (resuming), The bill under consideration pro- 
poses to reduce, not abolish the tariff. 

It takes $1,756,000 off of earthen and glass ware; $12,330,000 off of 
woolens; $878,000 off of chemicals; $1,480,000 off of sugar; $331,000 
off of provisions; $227,000 off of cotton goods; $3,000 off of books and 
papers; $3,121,000 off of other articles, and adds salt, tin-plate, wool, 
and other things to the free-list, amounting to $22,189,000, making in 
all a tariff reduction of $53,720,000. 

It proposes to make a reduction in the intereal revenue, including 
tobacco, of $24,455, 000, leaving out cheroots, cigars, and cigarettes, ora 
grand tariff and internal-revenue reduction of $78,176,000. 
Present rate .on dutiable Goods. ...........scssessrcsssssosaescseneteccessseess secsegesosnes senses 
Proposed rate on dntiable gods: k 


Present rate on articles affected by bill tE ae 
Proposed rate on articles affected by bill............... R ae 33.36 


The bill also prohibits revenue officers from destroying property seized 


by them, which they suppose had been used in illicit distilling, until 
after presentment or indictment of the owner, and trial and judgment 
before a proper tribunal. 

It repeals all laws which prevent the producer of tobacco from selling 
it to whom he pleases and in any form except cigars, cigarettes, and che- 
roots. 

It places wool on the free-list, the duty on wool now preventing 
nearly all the better classes of wool from coming into this country. 

The home product can supply only about one-half of the amount re- 

ired for home consumption. 
guThe statistician of the Agricultural Department estimates the domes- 
tic production for the year 1887 at 275,000,000 of pounds. It requires 
about 600,000,000 pounds of wool and other fibers manufactured with 
it to supply the annual demand of home consumption, which is mese 
than donble the product of our country. 

The statement of the committee is so strong on this point thatI give 
it in full, as follows: 

We say to the manufacturer we have put wool on the free-list to enable him 
to obtain foreign wools cheaper, and send them to foreign markets and success- 
fully compete with the foreign manufacturer. . We say tothe laborer in the fac- 
tory we have put wool on the free-list so that it may be imported and he may 
be employed to make the goods that are now made by foreign labor and im- 
ported into the United States. We say to the consumer we have put wool on 
the free-list that he may have woolen goods cheaper. We say to the domestic 
wool-grower we have put wool on the free-list to enable the manufacturer to 
import foreign wool to mix with his, and thus enlarge bis market and quicken 


the demand for the consumption of home wool, while it lightens the burdens 
of the tax-payer. 


Salt is also made free. The salt manufacturers of this country are 
protected by a duty on imported foreign salt equal to about 100 per 
cent. This has had the effect of building up a number of wealthy and 
powerful companies. 

Salt is a raw material in cheese-making, butter-making, and in meat- 
packing—three interests thatexceed thesalt-making interests ten-fold— 
but our tariff policy forbids our dairymen and meat-packers from buy- 
ing cheap imported salt, and compels them to buy from the protected 
home manufacturers in New York, Michigan, and Ohio, at a price which 
is nearly doubled by the tariff duty. 

Hon. R. Q. MILIS, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
very aptly and forcibly illustrated in his speech the effect of the bill 
when he said: 

I find in the report one pair of 5-pound blankets; the whole cost as stated by 
the manufacturer is $2.51. The labor cost he paid for making them is 35 cents. 
The present tariff is $1.90. Here is $1.55 in this tariff over and above the entire 


labor cost of these blankets. The poor laborer who made the blankets gets 35 
cents. and the manufacturer keeps the $1.90. The bill takes off 90 cents of the 


tariff duty. : 
Here is a car-wheel weighing 500 pounds. Cost, $13. Labdt cost 85 cents. 


Tariff rate is 2} cents per pound, equal to $12.50 to cover a labor cost of 85 cents, 

Here is a coarse wool suit of clothes, such as our workingmen wear in their 
daily toil in the shop and field. Whole cost is $12. Labor costis $2. The tariff 
is $6.48 to cover $2 of labor. - 

These are fair illustrations of the effect of the present high protective 
tariff. 4 

This so-called great ‘‘American system ” is often said to protect labor- 
ers, but it is so perverted that its beneficence stops in the pocket of the 
employer and leaves the poor laborer to get what he can in the open 
markets of the world. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE BILL. 


What are the objections presented to the bill? 

The principal objections presented are: 

First. That the passage of the bill will paralyze the industry and en- 
terprise of the people and destroy the prosperity of the country. 

Second. That the wages of laboring men will be lessened. 

When only 2,623,059 persons are engaged in industries which are 
benetited by the tariff, and there are 57,(100,000 people in our coun- 
try who derive no benefit from the tariff, but are oppressed with its 
burdens, it is difficult to understand how the industry and enterprise 
of the people will be paralyzed or the prosperity of the conntry de- 
stroyed by the fair and conservative reduction, both of tariff duties and 
of internal taxes, provided in the bill. 

Indeed, the marvel of the nineteenth century is the success with 
which less than one-twentieth of the people of our country have con- 
trolled legislation for years, in their own interests and to the prejudice 
of the great multitude. 

One of the hobbies of protectionists is the growth of our country in 
the last twenty years. They point to this and then say, “‘ behold the 
results of a tariff.” 

I admit that the vast and varied and wonderful progress, improve- 
ment, and advancement of our country ia the last twenty years is re- 
markabie, but it has not been because of the tariff, but in spite of it. 
It should be remembered that there is no country on earth which has 
the resources, the attractions, the facilities, the opportunities, and the 
possibilities of ours; that our people are brave, energetic, and intelli- 
gent; that we have the most fertile lands in the world, which are freely 
given away for homesteads; that here we have free speech, free press, 
free religion, and free suffrage: that ours is the leading nation in the 
world in educat.on, in inventions, in transportation, and in agricult- 
ure, and that it is our great and unprotected agricultural staples, such 
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as cotton and breadstufis, whose growth has been the greatest, and but 


for the great volume of export of these staples our foreign commerce 
would make but a poor show and the balance of trade would be against 
us all the time, 

During the last fiscal year our total imports amounted to $692,320,000 
and our total exports amounted to $703,022,923, and of this total 
$523, 073,798, or 74.41 per cent., were agricultural products, while only 
$136,735,105, or 19.45 per cent., were products of manufactures. 

T have statistics taken from the United States census reports and 
from other reliable sources, which show a greater progress and improve- 
ment in our country from 1850 to 1860, a low-tariff period, than from 
1860 to 1880, a high-tariff period. 

As I have said before, the average tariff rate in 1850 was 27 per cent. 
f leave off decimals. In 1857 it had been reduced to a little over 18 

cent. on dutiable goods. It was raised to an average rate of 40.29 
Foimest 1862 and 1866. 

Our population in 1850 was 23,191,876. In 1860 it was 31,443,321; 
an increase of 35.57 per cent. in this decade. 

From 1860 to 1870 the population increased to 38,558,371, a gain of 
22.62 per cent. ; and from 1870 to 1880 to 50,155,783, an addition of 
30.07 percent. Thus the per cent. of increase of our population under 
a low tariff was greater than under a high tariff. 

How has it been with railroads? There were 9,021 miles of rail- 
roads in the United States in 1850. The mileage in 1860 was 30,635, 
an increase of 239.6 per cent. during the low-tariff period. In 1870 
there was a mileage of 52,914, a gain of 72.72 percent. These figures 
had increased to 93,349 in 1880, a gain of 76.41 per cent. Therefore 
there was a gain of 239.6 per cent. in ten years of low tariff, from 1850 
to 1860, and a gain in mileage of only 204.7 per cent. in the twenty 
years of high tariff, from 1860 to 1880. 

How has it been with our foreign commerce? 

In 1856 the value of the total imports and exports of the United 
States amounted to $641,604,850, of which American vessels carried 
$482, 268,274, or a little over 75 per. cent. of the whole. In 1887 our 
total imports and exports reached the sum of $1,408,502,979, of which 
there was transported in American vessels $194,356,746, or only a frac- 
tion over 13 per cent. 

Twenty years ago our flag, emblematical of American freedom, pros- 
perity, and power, was seen in every port. Now it is rarely seen inany. 

I read a published statement not long ago that of the thousands of 
vessels that passed through the Isthmus of Suez last year not one car- 
ried the American flag, and a traveler lately from South America told 
me this winter that during his travels for nearly a year in that coun- 
try he did not see the flag of his country on any vessel except one, and 
that was a Government vessel. This destruction of our foreign carry- 
ing trade is the result of the prohibition of American registry to foreign- 
built ships and the high price of material caused by the tariff. 

The effect on ship-building has been equally disastrous. 

In 1855 we built in this country 400 vessels for the foreign carrying 
trade. In 1879 we built but 35. In 1857 the tonnage of sail and steam 
vessels of the United States engaged in foreign trade was about 3,000,- 
000 tons, After twenty-six years of high tariff it has been reduced to 
989,412 tons. 

Mexico and the Republics of Central and South America are con- 
nected to our Republic by land, and form with the United States part 
of the western hemisphere. Their governments are fashioned after 
ours. They have much we need and we have much they need, yet the 
same system which has driven our flag from the ocean and nearly de- 
stroyed our tonnage has nearly destroyed our trade with the countries 

“south of us. 

Great Britain sold to the people of the Argentine Republic, Brazil, 
and Chili last year, $74,000,000 worth of goods, while we sold them only 
$13,000,000 worth. 

As I have shown the effect of the tariff on our population, our rail- 
roads, our commerce, now let us seeits effect on the long-suffering farmer. 
No class deserves more consideration than that engaged in agriculture. 
Our farmers control the largest landed interests in the world, and their 
possessions should be the pride and glory of our citizens. They are en- 
gaged in the oldest and largestindustry of our country, and 52 per cent. 
of our entire population are farmers or are direetly dependent on them 
for support. They. furnish food for our whole population, and they send 
abroad three-fourths of the entire exports sent from the United States to 
foreign countries. They create one-half of the wealth of our country 
and receive as their share only about 4 per cent. on their investment, 
and are required by the protective-tariff system to pay an increased cost 
-on the articles they use of four hundred millions to four hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars annually. 

No protective tariff benefits the farmer. On the contrary he is com- 
pelled to sell his crops at prices fixed in the great markets of the world. 
These markets have the whole world from which to draw their supply, 
and he is compelled to compete with all kinds of labor. The farmer 
asks no tariff protection, but he is asking in thundering tones for 
equality under the law. 

The census reports tell the difference between the situation of the 
farmer under a low tariff and a high tariff, as follows: 

By the census of 1850 the estimated value of farms in the United 


States was $3,271,575,426, In 1860 the value was estimated at $8,645,- 
045,007, showing an increased value during this decade of $3,373,- 
469,581, or more than 100 per cent. In 1870 the value of the farms 
was esimated at $9,262,803,861, showing an increase during the decade 
of $2,617,758,861, or less than 40 per cent. In 1880 the value of farms 
was estimated at $10,197,096,776, being an increase during this decade 
of $939,292,915, or only a fraction of 9 per cent. 

The value of the live-stock in the United States in 1850 was estimated 
at $544,180,566. In 1860 it was valued at $1,089,329,915. The in- 
crease during the decade was $545,149,349, or over 100 per cent. In 
1870 it was estimated at $1,525,276,547, being an increase during the 
decade of $435, 946,542, or less than 40 percent. In 1880 the live-stock 
was valued at $1,500,464,609, being a decrease during the decad+ of 
neatly $25,000,000, or more than 14 per cent. 

There seems every reason to believe that between 1850 and 1860 there 
was a very rapid increase in wealth. In the general prosperity of the 
country the great farming community appears to have fully participated. 
Then, as now, it comprised about one-half of all our people. Starting 
in 1850 with less than $4,000,000,000, they increased their wealth by 
more than an equal amount inten years. But since 1860, with far more 
than twice as much capital, and added millions of persons employed, 
they have scarcely been able, even by the highest estimates the census 
officers could possibly make, to faa as much to their wealth in twenty 
years as they did in the preceding ten. 

Tn 1860 farmers owned half the wealth ot the country. In 1880 they 
owned but a quarter. By the census estimates the other half of the 
community between 1860 and 1880 increased their wealth by more than 
$23,000,000,000. But farmers, starting with an equal capital, increased 
their wealth during thesame time only a little more than $4,000, 000,000, 

WAGES. 


The next question to answer is, ‘‘ Will the wages of laboring men be 
lessened by the passage of the bill?’’ I think it is clear that they will 
not. Thereduction of tariff duties is so conservative that even if wa 
were affected by the tariff I do not think the passage of the bill would 
have any appreciable effect on wages. : 

The fact is, wages are not governed by the tariff, but by the suppl. 
and the demand for labor and by the facilities and opportunities afforded 
by the country. France has a protective tariff, and yet wagesare lower 
in France than in free-trade England. Germany has still higher pro- 
tection, and yet wages are lower than in France, and far below what 
they are in England. I append to my remarks tables which are con- 
clusive on this point. 

If the tariff makes wages high Germany and the United States should 
be the paradise of laboring men, but this is not the case. We find that 
free-trade England and our tariff-walled Republic, with identical con- 
ditions as regards capital and machinery, lead all other nations in the 
wages of laboring men. No people on earth have been more deluded 
and humbugged than the workingmen of our country have been by 
monopolists and manufacturers who have continually demanded a high 
protective tariff for the benefit of American laborers, but who have 
ane pocketed the receipts and let the workingman take care of him- 
self. 

Did any one ever hear of a manufacturer going out to hunt a bigh- 
priced laborer when he could get a low-priced laborer who would per- 
form the same work as promptly and as skillfully? Did a protected 
manufacturer ever call his laborers around him at the end of the year 
and propose to divide with them his enormous profits? No; the mill- 
ionaire manufacturer gets his labor, like the railroad king, in the open 
markets of the country as cheap as possible. 

Not only that, but sometimes Pinkerton detectives are placed at steel 
works, as was done a few days ago at the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, 
in Pennsylvania, for the purpose of protecting Hungarian immigrants 
who are going in there to work, while the native American workmen 
on a strike are at the point of the gun and pistol keptout, Not only 
that, but on the sacred anniversary of our country’s liberty in 1864 an 
act known as the ‘‘contract labor law’? was passed, which not only 
encouraged but legalized the importation of pauper labor from Europe 
to compete with American labor, and authorized a species of servitude 
in our free Republic which was as disgraceful as it was despicable. 
[Applause. ] - 

I read the second section of the act: 

Sec, 2. And be il further enacted, That all contracts that shall be made by emi- 
grants to the United States in foreign countries, in conformity to regulations 
that may be established by the said: Comimtenioner, whereby emigrants shall 
pledge the wages of their labor for a term not exceeding twelve months, to re- 

y the expenses of their emigration, shall be held to be valid in law, and ma 
Be ged in the courts of the United States or of the several States and Terri- 
tories; and such advances, if so stipulated in the contract, and the contract be 
recorded in the recorder’s office in the county where the emigrant shall settle, 
shall operate as a lien upon any land thereafter acquired by the emigrant, 
whether under the homestead law when the title is consaummted or on property 
otherwise acquired until liquidated by the emigrant; but nothing herein con- 
tained shall be deemed to authorize any contract contravening the Constitution 
of the United States or creating in any way the relation of slavery or servitude. 
(United States Statutes at Large, volume 15, 1863~'65.) 

A Democratic House of Representatives repealed this entire act in 
1885, and a Democratic President approved an amendment to the act 
repealing it, which made the repealing act more effective in prohibit- 
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ing the importation and migration of foreigners and aliens under con- 
tract to perform labor in the United States. 

I hope the day is not far distant when the laboring men will shake 
off the thralldom which monopolists and manufacturers have so long 
imposed upon them. They should be as free and equal before the law 
with their employers as they are before their God. 

Capital and labor should stand together as twin sisters, recognizing 
the fact that united they will stand and be prosperous, divided they 
will fall and be injured, if not destroyed. 

Stupendous efforts first gave freedom of thought. Then in the blood 
of saints and martyrs religious freedom was obtained. Then political 
liberty was achieved in our great Republic. The full measure of hu- 
man liberty will be obtained when we also have real industrial free- 
dom. [Applause. ] 


DOES THE TARIFF PROTECT LABOR? 


The last census shows that there are 17,392,099 of our people en- 
gaged in all kinds of industries. Seven million six hundred and sev- 
enty thousand four hundred and ninety-three are employed in agri- 
culture, 1,139,362 in professional services, 2,934,876 are laborers and 
domestics, 1,810,256 are employed in trade and rtation, 1,214,- 
023 are carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, builders, bakers, plasterers, 
tailors, agricultural-implement makers, shoemakers, railroad employés, 
milliners, dressmakers, and other miscellaneous occupations, leaving 
2,623,089 persons employed in such manufacturing industries as are 
claimed to be benefited by a high tariff. 

Thus it appears that 14,769,010 persons who perform six-sevenths of 
the labor done in this country are thoroughly taxed and fleeced for the 
benefit of 2,623,089, but only a few thousand of the last-named num- 
ber receive the profits of the tariff. They are the owners and lords or 
the factories, the nabobs of the ‘‘trusts,’’ the “‘ pools,” and the ‘‘ com- 
bines,’’ who make often from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. per annum 
on their investments. 

The 2,000,000 laborers employed in manufacturing or mining are 
not protected by the tariff, because they must compete with 8,500,000 
other laborers in this country and with all the laborers of the world 
(except the Chinese, who are prohibited from coming here), and in ad- 
dition to this they are compelled to pay the increased price for cloth- 
ing, shelter, food, and home conveniences produced by the tariff. 

While there is a tariff on thousands of things, there is no tariff on 
labor. When we come to the poor laborer we find absolute free trade. 
The manufactures of Europe can not be shipped here without paying 
a high duty, but European labor, and often pauper labor, comes here 
without paying a cent of duty. The tariff does not protect American 
labor. It protects the article on which it is laid by shutting out or 
lessening foreign importations. 

As, for instance, a tariff on iron protects iron, a tariff on blankets 
protects blankets, a tariff on silk protects silk, but a tariff on iron does 
not protect blankets or laborers. The tariff must be on the thing pro- 
ee As there is no tariff on labor, of course labor is on the free- 

ist. 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF OUTGROWTH. 

Twenty-seven years of protection have produced strange offspring. 
Who ever heard of a tramp in our country twenty years ago? Now 
they areseen daily, and almost hourly, in the by-ways and in the public 
places. Who ever heard of strikes and lockouts ın our Republic until 
our high protective tariff period? 

The advance sheets of the third annual report of the Commissioner 
of Labor show, in the six years from 1881 until 1886, there have been 
strikes in 22,336 establishments. Of these 16,692, or 74.74 per cent., 
were in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
and Illinois, where protection is claimed to have wrought such wonders 
for the laboring man. There were lockouts during the same period in 
2,182 establishments. Of these 1,981, or 90.8 per cent., occurred in the 
five States named. The numberof employés striking and involved was 
1,324,152. In addition to these there were 159,548 employés locked 
out, 31,22 per cent. of whom were females. 

Of the 22,336 establishments in which strikes occurred, the strikes 
in 18,342, or 82.12 per cent. of the whole, were ordered by labor organi- 
zations; while of the 2,182 establishments in which lockouts occurred, 
1,753, or 80.34 per cent., were ordered by combinations of managers. 

The loss to the strikers as given was $51,819,163. The loss to em- 
ployers through lockouts was $8,132,717, or a total loss to em- 
ployés of $59,951,880. It occurred in 24,518 establishments. The 
average loss was $2,415 to each establishment, and nearly $40 to each 
person involved. 

Will gentlemen say, after pondering these disturbances, that the tar- 
iff law makes our country an Eden for laboring men, or will they 
rather say its— 


inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn? 

Investigations started by the Agricultural Department and pursued 
by other inquirers have brought to light the mo held in East- 
ern States on the farms in the West. The South is not touched in the 
report, but the appalling statement is made that mortgages in ten States 
of the West reach the sum of $3,422,000,000, being three times the 
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bonded debt of the United States, and these mortgages draw an aver- 
age interest amounting to over $200,000,000 annually. They are held 
by Eastern men, and are distributed as follows: 


Ohio... $701, 000, 000 
Indian 398, 000, 000 
Minois. 620, 000, 000 
Wisconsin . 250, 000, 000 
Michigan...... .. 350, 000, 000 
Minnesota............0seeesree . 175,000, 000 


CONCLUSION, 

Mr. Chairman, I have already occupied more time than I intended. 
The issues which 1 have been trying to discuss are the issues that are 
ringing throughout the length and breadth of our country, They are 
not new. 

Nearly four years ago the Democracy in national convention gave 
solemn pledge to— 

Reduce taxation to the lowest limit consistent with due regard to the preser- 
vation of the faith of the nation to its creditors and pensioners. 

And our brave and able President in his last annual message to the 
Congress of the United States declared: 

The simple and plain duty which we owe the people is to reduce taxation to 
the necessary expenses of an economical operation of the Government, and to 
restore to the business of the country the money which we hold in the Treasury 
through the perversion of governmental powers. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of taxation stands next to free govern- , 
ment. Iam glad to be a member of a Congress to which a President 
sent an annual message entirely on tax reform, and which is true to 
the principles and teachings of the Democratic party from its organi- 
zation by Jefferson at the beginning of this century to the present time. 

I am proud to live in a Republic which has a Chief Magistrate so 
brave and patriotic and so mindful of his obligations to the people as 
to be willing to do his duty and follow the dictates of his heart, let the 
consequences be what they may; and I rejoice that I live at a time 
when the questions of reasonable taxation for the economical mainte- 
nance of the Government and high protective taxation to make the 
rich richer and the poor poorer are to be fairly tried before the voters 
of the greatest republic on the earth. [Applause. ] 

There can be, in my judgment, but one result. There will be a re- 
form of tariff duties. The people’s money, heretofore piled up in the 
Treasury, will flow again into the channels of commerce and trade to 
gladden the hearts of laboring men and benefit the vast and varied in- 
terests of our land. 

The party organized by Jefferson, whose principles have been so ably 
and honestly supported by Cleveland, will triumph, and with ‘‘ Peace 
on earth, good will toward men” as a sweet benediction, our country 
will move on to the accomplishment of its grand and glorious destiny. 
[Great applause. ] 

The following are the tables referred to by Mr. McCREARY. 


Table showing average weekly wages paid in the enumerated occupations in 
different European countries, 


{Furnished by Bureau of Labor, Washington, D, C.] 
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Facts relating to foreign countries are taken from the report on foreign labor 
published by the Department of State, 1885. . 


[See tables on following page. ] 


COST OF LIVING—MASSACHUSETTS AND GREAT BRITAIN, 


Rents are 89,62 per cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain, 

Board and lodging is 39.01 per cent, higher in Massachusetts than in Gréat 

Britain, 

Fuel is 104.96 per cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain. 

Clothing is 45.06 per cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain. 
Dry goods are 13.26 percent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain. 
Boots and shoes are 62,59 per cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great 


Britain. 

Groceries are 16.18 cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain. 
Provisions are 23.08 per cent. higher in Great Britain than in Massachusetts, 
The above facts are taken from the reportof the Massachusetts bureau 


of labor statistics for 1884. 
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Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to ask unanimous consent 
*of the committee to consume some ten or twelve minutes before the 


gentleman next to be ized shall take the floor; in other words, I 
ask to have that much time in my own right. 

Mr. McCREARY. I hope unanimous consent will be given the gen- 
ftleman from Pennsylvania; and I ask that it be granted to him. 

Mr. KELLEY. I thank the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was uo objection. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have no apology to make to Ken- 
tucky or to her gallant sons for my description of the condition of af- 
fairs in that State; but I desire to correct what appears to have been 
a clerical error on a single point in my remarks. 

On page 23 of my printed remarks I find that in speaking of Ken- 
tacky I used the following language: 


Her territory is contiguous to seven States, the population of which num- 

in 1880 more than 14,000,000, which together include 307,925 square miles, 

and were intersected at the close of last year by 33,555 miles of railroad over 

which her travel and traflic might be connected with and enjoy the benefits of 

our entire system of Jocal and transcontinental lines. Her area is 41,253 square 
miles. Her population— 


‘And I call the gentleman’s attention specially to these words— 
H in 
a er population were neg mage 1,648,690, and in 1887 there were 2,070 miles 
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I also said that she had more square miles of coal than England ever 
had; that the coal fields of Kentucky exceed in extent and richness 
those of England as they came from nature. But the error which has 
bren brought to my attention is that I used, in referring to the meas- 
ure of illiteracy, the school figures and referred to them as represent- 
ing the total population. > 

comparison with Pennsylvania, the official record ot fhe census in 
a general comparison of all the States, sent tothe Hon. AlbertS. Willis, 
of Kentucky, trom the Census Bureau, shows that while Pennsylvania 
had but 3.41 percent. of population who could not read, Kentucky had 
15.66 per cent., or nearly five times the percentage of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McCREARY. From what paper is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. KELLEY. From the report sent by George W. Richards, act- 
ing Superintendent of the Census, to Hon. Albert S. Willis, of Kentmcky, 
in response to an inquiry addressed by him asking for a comparative ` 
statement on this subject. Z . 

Mr. McCREARY. I wish the gentleman from Pennsylvania would 
use the figures given by the United States census reports. 

Mr. KELLEY. Why, thisis from the Superintendent of the Census. 

‘The total number of persons over ten years of age returned as unable 
to read in Kentucky was 258,186, or 22.2 per cent.; and the number 
returned as unable to write 348,392, or 29.9 percent. My mistake was 
in not noting the fact that the latter total embraced the former, while 
I added them t x 

Of the white persons of the age of ten years and over the total num- 
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ber is given at 973,275, of which number, as I have said, 214,497, or 22 
r cent, were unable to read. But of the native white population of 
entucky ten years old and upward, numbering 914,311, there were 

unable to write, according to this table, 208,796, or 22.8 per cent., show- 

ing a considerably increased percentage of illiteracy amongst the native 
white population as compared to that of the total white population. 

That fact is accounted for in this way. The total foreign-born whites 

in this State were 58,964. The number of them who were unable to 

write was 5,701, or of foreign white citizens 9.7 per cent. against 22.8 

per cent. of the native white population. I shall correct the figures in 

my printed paperif it can be done. 

Now, I desire to say that I made no statement ing upon the 
condition of Kentucky that could wound any sensibility that I did not 
utter in the course of my remarks in the Lonisville house when 
I was addressing the assembled business men of the Stateof Kentucky. 

Mr. McCREARY. If the gentleman will permit me to interrupt 
him, I desire to state that in my remarks I wish it to be understood 
distinctly that what I said was prompted by the kindest motives and 
with no intention to wound the feelings or offend the sensibilities of 
anybody. 

Mr. KELLEY. I believe that; and appreciate the gentleman’s cour- 
teous manners. 

Mr. McCREARY. I only desired to correct the mistake which I 
thonght the gentleman from Pennsylvania had fallen into, but had not 
deliberately made. 

Mr. KELLEY. And I want to say to the gentleman that I received 
authority for all my statements in the conference of business men of 
Kentucky, which I had been invited to address; and that I produced 
in support of my statements here extracts from my address to that 
body taken from the Courier-Journal of the succeeding morning. No, 
sir; I said nothing here that I had not said to my hosts in the opera 
house at Lonisville. So I repeat if I have slandered Kentucky, the 
business men of the State, in conference assembled, crammed me with 
the slanders which were printed next morning in the Courier-Journal 
with no intimation that they were slanders. 

Mr. McCREARY. I wish to say, if the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia will allow me, that in answering his remarks to-day I did not refer 
to anything in his speech delivered in Kentucky. The extract I made 
is taken from the speech he made here the other day, and not from the 

he made at Louisviile, which he incorporated in his remarks. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman is mistaken. It was from that ad- 
dress the phrase ‘“‘laggard’’ came. I never used it but on that occa- 
sion, I did then speak of Kentucky as a laggard, and said to the gen- 
tlemen of that convention that as I sat and listened to them it ap- 
peared to me “‘that they were crying aloud to each other, if not to the 
Almighty, what shall we do to be saved??? 

Mr. McCREARY. I hold in my hand the printed speech sent out 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and in that speech, not in what 
is taken from the Kentucky speech, butgin the portion in larger type, 
I find this: 

s i $ tion that 

Aaa ESRAS AAAS ION MA te NERACA hax IOTA E AORN oven 

among the Southern States, ete. ‘ 

Mr. KELLEY. What page are you ing from ? 

Mr. McCREARY. Page 29. I have the extract marked, and it is 
what you said on the floor of the House. 

Mr. KELLEY. If you will look above a little you will see that I 
was quoting my Louisville speech. I quote it now: 

There is something wrong in Kentucky or these stories could not be circu- 
lated about her without contradiction. 

And I am repeating what I said to that convention, and it is in close 
type. 

Why, yearsago Kentucky wasselling nails to Pennsylvania; the first machine 
TUA tus ana: nts AAAA Tain a FISAN teak tie nee nb eas 
nowi Fou do not do it now; you have not tried to do it, What is the secret of 

he failure? F 

That was quoted in my recent speech from the Courier-Journal re- 
port of my Louisville address. A distinguished gentleman of Kentucky 
took me to the city of Winchester, and being there he and others said 
to me: ‘‘ You are nowina city in which no house was built during the 
last half century. I was then taken bya party of Winchester (Ky.) 
Democrats to see the house which was the last one 'that had been 
built in more than fifty years before thespiritof the new South cameinto 
Winchester, and under the impulse of which many dwelling-houses, a 
Methodist college, and two normal schools were being built. 

Mr. McCREARY. I know the gentleman wiil allow me to inter- 
rupt him to ask him a question which brings ont the success of acity 
which entertained the gentleman so handsomely. Will he tell this 
House how many houses have gone up there within the past two years? 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not remember the number, but I eulogized the 


enterprise of Louisville all through my address. I told my hearers that 
Louisville holds the same relation to the expanding Southwest that that 
maryel of commercial growth, Chicago, bears to the great Northwest. 
They boas not understand me to be offensive, nor was I, in the tone of 
any of my ` 


Again, one of the most distinguished men of Kentucky said: ‘You 
can better estimate the condition of the mountaineers of our wealthy 
coal regions by a little prayer uttered by one of their ministers, of which 
I will give you a copy.” 

The . The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY. I would like to read the prayer referred to,as I sym- 
pathize with its humane and Christian spirit. It was as follows 

O Lord, may the time soon come when the jingle of the sang hoe and the 
grate of the gritter may be heard no more forever, 

If gentlemen want to know what the ‘' grate of the gritter’’ and the 
‘jingle of the sang hoe’’ are they can get the information by extending 
my time two minutes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GROUT. Iask unanimous consent that the time of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania be extended for two minutes, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY. I was told by an eminent Kentuckian, who has given 
me much valuable information by his reports as well as in my pleasant 
social intercourse with him, that this prayer illustrates one department 
of agriculture and one department of culinary service. The ‘‘sang hoe” 
is a small hoe of domestic manufacture, with which the people dig gin- 
seng root, which is the only agricultural staple of a portion of the 
mountain district in Southeastern Kentucky. 

Mr. MoCREARY, Is that the Republican district you are referring 
to? 

Mr. KELLEY. It is a Kentucky district; and the fact that Repub- 
licanism prevails there shows that poverty, however terrible it may be, 
can not obliterate all of the best impulses of humanity. 

So much for the ‘‘ sang hoe.” Now, what is the ‘‘ grate of the grit- 
ter?” That is heard in kitchens. The ‘‘gritter’’ is a piece of cast- 
away tin or sheet-iron, through which holes have been punched with 
a nail, so as to throw out the surface on one side and make it rough. 
In its use it is what we would calla grater. It is used by good Ken- 
tucky women, in the midst of such wealth of minerals and timber as 
Pennsylvania never had, for rubbing the green corn from the cob in 
order to cook it fora family meal. So that now you know what the 
“jingle of the sang hoe” and the ‘‘grate of the gritter’ are. The 
spirit of the newSouth will probably substitute better implements for 
both of them. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. FORAN. Mr. Chairman, since I have been a member of this 
House, during almost every session at whichI was present, I have heard 
gentlemen denounceand condemnand breathe ont fiery invectiveagainst 
the protective system of this country. I have listened to messages 
and documents read from the Clerk’s desk, inveighing in the most 
bitter terms against the tariff. Gentlemen, otherwise calm, suave, and 
dignified, I have seen when this subject was under discussion become 
satirical, abusive, censorious, captious—almost common scolds. Ihave 
heard the tariff characterized as ‘‘ vicious, inequitable, and illogical,” 
cruel and merciless—in fact the whole vocabulary of invective and 
scold words have been hurled at it, in season and out of season—in 
order and outof order—until I almost fancied and was made to believe 
that ta manufacturer in the country was a being of whom it could 
be said— 

Through life’s dark road his sorded way he wends, 
An incarnation of fat dividends, 

Nay, more, I came to fancy and almost believe that tho tariff was 
another Minos to whom the people paid tribute, that the manufact- 
urers were the Minotaurs who devoured the tribute, and thatthe only 
Theseus who could deliver us from this galling thraldom was the star- 
eyed deity of free trade. Nor was this all, for my imagination has, at 
times, been so wrought upon by the glowing and fervid eloquence of 
these gentlemen that it painted every consumer a Sinbad, and the tariff 
an old man of the sea that clung to the consumer as closely as the shirt, 
of Nessus. Butit was only fancy and imagination, which, like a morn- 
ing mist, fled at the first touch of the sunlight of trath and investiga- 
tion. 

How much does this great burden figure up in dollars? What is 
the weight of this old man of the sea which each person in the United 
States has to bear? The revenues of the United States from all sources 
during the year 1887 were $371,403,277, or about $6 per capita. Of 
this $154,116,364 came from internal revenue, land sales, and miscel- 
laneous sources. Thereis no complaint made about this tax. Just at 
this time temperance fanatics, if they happen to be free-traders, be- 
nignly smile upon and lovingly caress the florid face of old John Bar- 
leycorn. The balance, $217,286,893, came from customs duties, and is 
the bone of contention. It is upon this tax that the vials of wrath have 
been so Unsparingly poured. It has been computed by very careful sta- 
tisticians that of the customs tax only about $85,000,000 are collected 
from articles of prime necessity. I do not include in this estimute 
sugar, because the committee has seen fit to leave it practically un- 
touched. They treated it, whether they so regarded it or not, as a 
purely revenue commodity. 

Now, if it were admitted that the $85,000,000, which is collected 
from articles of prime necessity, is added to the cost of home-made arti- 
cles of similar character to the imported articles upon which it is laid, 
still the burden would be only about $1.25 per capita, or about what 
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we now pay for pensions. Here, then, is the incubus—the old man of 
the sea—the mountain of oppression and iniquity which is crushing 
and paralyzing the farmer and the consumer—$1.25 per annum. But 
I pro presently to show that scarcely a dollar of this $85,000,000 
is added to the cost of home-made articles of the same kind as those 
upon which it is laid. But I desire to first call attention to the fact 
that the committee do not appear to have had, when they framed this 
bill, a very alarming conception of the burden which is fastened with 
“relentless grasp’? upon the people. I take it that the committee 
knew what they were doing and that they honestly endeavored to meet 
the ‘‘condition” with which we are confronted. This ‘condition’? is 
an annual surplus of nearly $60,000,000, The duty of the committee, 
supposing of course that their only object was to meet the “*condition,’’ 
was to frame a bill that would prevent any further augmentation of 
this surplus. Have theydoneso? If this billis passed will the ‘‘con- 
dition ” disappear, and if so, will it, like Banquo’s ghost, rise again to 
haunt and plague those who are responsible for its attempted taking 
off? Letussee. The bill places upon the free-list articles which in 
1887 yielded a revenue of $22,189,595. 

This reduction we are sure of, as well as a reduction of internal tax- 
ation to the amount of -$24,455,607 if the bill should pass; but these 
two items will only reduce the revenue $46,645,202, leaving us still 
about $15,000,000 away from the “‘condition.’”? Oh, but, say the com- 
mittee, we have carved and butchered this ‘‘vicious, inequitable, and 
illogical ” tariff, we have so badly wounded and crippled it that it will 
not yield during the coming year within $31,530,941 as much as itdid in 
1887; thatis, we estimate a still further reduction of over $31,000,000 be- 
cause of thecutting, slashing, and carving we havedone. But there will 
benosuch reduction, and thesegentlemen know it. In groping through 
the labyrinthian corridors of the tariff, their footsteps must have been 
guided by the light of thelamp of experience. Possibly the distin- 
guished chairman may have snatched a ball of woolen thread from the 
industry he proposes to ruthlessly destroy, and thus have performed the 
feat of Theseus by the aid of this woolen Ariadne—at least wool and its 
products seem to be the pivot upon which the wheel of the scheme re- 
volves. But to the point. I venture the assertion that should this 
bill pass, within three years from the date of its passage the customs 
revenues will be greater than sg ag to-day. I base this assertion 
upon the experience of the past. By the act of July 14, 1870, the free- 
list was enlarged $2,403,000, and an estimated reduction from the duti- 
able list of $23,651,748 was made. This was a total reduction of over 
$26,000,000. The revenue from customs during the year 1870 was 
$194,538,374. The revenue from this source during 1871, instead of 
being $26,000,000 less, was $206,270, 408, or nearly twelve millions more 
than it was the year before the estimated reduction was made; during 
the following year, 1872, the revenue rose to $216,370,287. Thisis the 
way the reduction of duties reduces customs revenue. 

The act of May 1, 1872, placed tea and coffee upon the free-list. The 
revenue derived from these articles amounted to $15,893,847. By the 
act of June 6, of the same year, the free-list was still further enlarged 
to the extent of $3,345,724, and reductions were made from the duti- 
able list, which it was estimated would amount to $11,933,191. These 
two acts made a total reduction, free-list and estimated, of $31,172,762. 
The customs revenue for 1872 was $216,370,287. The revenue for 1873 
amounted to $188,089, 523, nearly $4,000,000 more than it was estimated 
tobe by reason ofthereductionsofthepreviousyear. BytheactofMarch 
3, 1883, the free-list was still further enlarged $1,365,999, and reductions 
were made upon articles on the dutiablelist, whichit was estimated would 
still further reduce the revenue $19,489, 800, or a total reduction of $20,- 
855,799. The customs revenue during the year 1883 was $214,706, 497. 
During the years 1884~’85 there was a slight falling off in the revenues 
from thissource; butduring the year 1887 the customsrevenueamounted 
to $217,286,893, or nearly three millions more than it was during the 

ear 1883, when an estimated reduction of over $20,000,000 was made. 

n 1866, the first year after the war, the customs revenue amounted to 
$179,016,652, By the acts of July 6, 1870, May 1, 1872, June 6, 1872, 
and March 3, 1883, the customs revenue was reduced by free-list and 
reductions upon articles on the dutiable list $78,033,309 annually, and 
yet, notwithstanding this enormousreduction, the revenue derived from 
customs during the year 1887 was $32,240,241 more than it was during 
the year 1866, before these reductions were made. In the light of this 
experience, what reason have we to hope that this bill will permanently 

uce, in any appreciable degree, the present customs revenue? 

The revenue from this source was greater last year than any year 
since the close of the war except 1882, when it was about three mill- 
ions larger than it was last year. How is this increase accounted for? 
It can be accounted for in no way except by increased importations, 

- and these increased importations, made possible by the reductions of 
duties, are so great that they largely overbalance the free-list, which 
has been increased from time to time. It seems to me thatin the light 
of this experience, or of these facts, there is nothing clearer than that 
a reduction of the customs duty upon any article which is now in com- 
petition with a home product, will increase the importation of that 
article so largely that notwithstanding the reduction of duty the rev- 
enue will be largely increased. It may be claimed that the increase 
here shown is due to the increase of our population. I donot concede 
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this; but grant that it is true, how will that help us out of the difi- 
culty? The President says we are confronted by a ‘‘condition,’’ the 
surplus. ‘The facts I have here stated demonstrate beyond controversy 
= A can not meet this ‘condition’? upon the lines marked out in 
this bill. 

There are only two ways of meeting the “‘condition’’ and preventing 
a further accumulation ofsurplus, and that is by the reduction of in- 
ternal-revenue taxation or by enlarging the free-list toan amount equal 
to the annual surplus, to do which would wipe out and forever destroy 
the whole American protectivesystem. Iam loath to believe that the 
gentlemen who framed this bill did not understand what effect previous 
reductions of duty had upon the amount of revenue collected or goods 
imported. They certainly must have been aware of these things, and 
I am therefore reluctantly and much against my will compelled to be- 
lieve that the projectors of this bill were governed, rather by a desire to 
cut and slash the tariff than to honestly meet the ‘‘condition,’? which 
the President of the United States expected them to meet, and which 
the best interests of the country demanded they should meet, and that 
is, to prevent an unnecessary absorption of the circulating medium of 
the country and prevent its being hoarded in the Treasury and taken 
from the channels of trade and commerce. But what does this bill in 
reality accomplish? A reduction ofa little over $46,000,080, $24,455,- 
607 of which is taken from tobacco. Of this tobacco tax the gentlemen 
who have so vigorously in times past denounced the tariff never com- 
plained, so that the only reduction the committee saw fit to make from 
the “‘ vicious, inequitable, and illogical’’ tariff that could be applied 
to meet the ‘‘condition’”’ is the $22,189,505 which constitutes the free- 
list provided for in this bill. Notwithstanding the vehement and fiery 
eloquence and vindictive aspersions with which the tariff has been 
assailed upon this floor by members of the House, and by the President 
and some members of his Cabinet, yet the committee did not dare to 
enlarge the free-list beyond $22,189,505; and this is in reality the only 
reduction which this bill, if passed, will make in customs taxation. 

It therefore seems to me that this bill isa humiliating confession 
that all the evil things which these gentlemen have said concerning the 
tariff are not true. ‘[wenty-two million dollars is about 6 per cent. of 
the total taxation of the United States, or about 35 cents per capita. 
Thirty-five cents a year, then, in the estimation of the committee, is the 
terrible burden that has weighed down the farmer and econsumer—this 
is the heavy load that has curved the spine and paralyzed the energies 
of the laborer for lo! these many years. In view of all these things I 
am irresistibly driven to the conclusion that this measure is intended 
rather as an attack upon the protective system of America than an 
honest attempt to reduce the annual surplus. 

Mr. Chairman, watch any gentleman while advocating this bill— 
mark him well, for some time during his discourse his face will become 
transfigured— 

While shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of the god. 

Behold! Hestrikesan attitude, suchas the old masters gave Jove when 
launching his thunderbolts; there is a terrible glitter in his eye, which 
is ‘‘in fine frenzy rolling,” and there bursts from his throat, like a shell 
from a cannon, these words, which appal the ear and strike terror to the 
heart as they bellow through the vast and boundless recesses of this 
Hall: “Shall the blanket of the poor man be taxed and whisky be 
free?’ These words have been ringing in my ears, dancing in my 
brain, until in the wild delirium of a fever-racked imagination I heard 
some millions ery, ‘‘ Whisky! whisky! Open, yestillsof Kentucky, 
and pour the mighty deluge and flood a thirsting world! Ye earth- 
quakes, split the globe, the solid rock-ribbed globe, and lay all bare its 
subterranean spirit rivers and fresh-whisky seas !’’—while other millions 
I did see, blanketless and shirtless, shake and shiver and ‘* wallow naked 
in December snow.” 

From this mental mirage I turn to the stern realities of hard facts 
and figures. I find that in the estimation of the committee this ‘‘ vi- 
cious, inequitable, illogical” tax which forces the consumer to ‘‘ wal- 
low naked in December snow,’’ amounts to $17,720,635. That is the 
amount of free-list and estimated reductions on wool and woolen goods. 

Many of the gentlemen who have of this tax sung such sad refrains 
as would draw ‘‘iron tears down Pluto’s cheek ’’ and cause every farmer 
to think himself a ‘“‘ child of misery baptized in tears,” fought like 
valiant knights, and lengthened a day into a week,'ʻin a bold attempt 
to take from the Treasury just about that amount of money. The 
direct-tax bill carries just about the amount the committee thinks the 
consumer pays on woolen goods. Year after year, upon this floor, gen- 
tlemen who shed scalding tears because the poor man’s blanket is taxed, 
vote without a heart pang or qualm of conscience for river and harbor 
improvements about as much money as the committee say the con- 
sumer is unjustly taxed on woolen goods. Seventeen million seven 
hundred thousand dollars, then, is the amount, after all, that is wrung 
“ with relentless grasp’’ from the consumer by this tax. This is about 
4} per cent. of the entire tax the people pay, or about 29 cents per 
capita. 

ierenty-aiue cents, then, is the monstrous sum which this ‘‘ cruel and 
merciless’? tax wrenches from a single man every year. Whatan 
enormous hole this fabulous amount must leave in his income. Is it 
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any wonder that the young men of the present day can not afford to 
? How could they afford to marry and also pay a tax of 29 cents 
a year? Adopt female suffrage and the party that would dare to con- 


. tinue this burdensome tax would be swept from power with the rapidity 


of the red-winged lightening. 

Free whisky? I have not the figures, but I venture the assertion 
that the tax on the alcohol that is used in the manufacture of drugs 
and on the liquors used in the sick room, amounts to as much as the 
tax which the committee say is unjustly wrung from the consumer on 
woolen goods. Why did the committee, if the love they profess for 
the poor man is genuine, not endeavor, at least, to give him cheap med- 
icine? Will any gentleman of the committee answer? In these com- 
parisons I have admitted, for the sake of the argument, that the claim of 
the free-trader that the duty is added to the cost of the home-made article 
istrue. The protectionist claims it is not true; but suppose we concede 
the free-trader to be half right, for the sake of further comparison, and 
then take into account the fact that poor men do not buy as much 
woolen clothing as the wealthy or middle classes, and where do wefind 
ourselves? That the wool and woolen tax amounts to scarcely 12 cents 
per capita. Surely there has been, on this subject, a great deal of ery 
and very little wool. But why should the farmer and the manufacturer 
be placedin antagonism? Are they not correlatives in the operations 
of nature? Then why should they not be correlatives in the operations 
of human industry? When the farmer and the manufacturer are 
separated by long distances isnot the middleman, the trader, the agent, 
and above‘all the transporter, a severe tax upon the energies and ac- 
tivities of both? When they are brought together, as they are by the 
protective system, this tax is to a large extent removed. 

I think I have some personal knowledge of this subject. Iwas born 
in a farm-house and hoed my own row ona farm. I remember how 
the farmer prospered under the ad valorem tariff of 1846. It was in 
reality a free-trade tariff, as is always an ad valorem tariff that does 
not contain provision for the forfeiture of falsely invoiced goods. Un- 
der the operations of the tariffof 1846 the farmers of my native county 
sold their cattle and surplus products to drovers, traders, and agents, 
who had them transported to New York on the Erie canal and on the 
Erie road after it was built. For the farmer, in those days, there 
was mighty bad sledding on the road to Hard Scrabble. He was 
fleeced by middlemen, and frequently ruined by wildcat banks and 
depreciated currency. We did not, during those halcyion days of free 
trade, lay awake nights lest the nightmare of a woolen tax would freeze 
our blood. There was no such tax to annoy us. Our mothers spun 
the wool we sheared from the sheep we raised on the farm and wove 
the thread into cloth on a hand-loom. This was the only woolen cloth 
we wore. Last fall my county celebrated the centennial of its first 
settlement, during which time I revisited the glimpses of my child- 
hood. Fancy’s magic wand could not create a more striking change 
than I beheld—beantiful farms, neat and substantial buildings fur- 
nished with all modern improvements everywhere greeted the eye. 
In twenty-five years the thriving manufacturing towns of Bingham- 
ton and Owego, Susquehanna and Great Bend, have grown until their 

pulation is nearly 100,000. These towns are either in or upon the 
estos of my native county. The middleman has disappeared, the 
consumer and the producer, the farmer and the manufacturer are side 
by side, and both are prosperous and happy; and this is the condi- 
tion of things in every State where has been adopted the American 
policy of bringing into proportionate and harmonious relation the four 
great branches of industry—agriculture, manufacturing, commerce, 
and transportation. Need I say more; can more be said upon this 
phase of the question? 

The eminent gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] in presenting this 
bill to the House undertook, with an ardor and persistency worthy of a 
better cause, to show that the high rate of wages paid in the United 
States is not due to the protective system. The gentleman well knew 
and fully appreciated the fact that if it was admitted that the protect- 
ive system enhanced the price of labor it would be extremely danger- 
ous to in any way mutilate or injure that system. He is well aware 
that labor is the pivotal point around which this discussion centers. 
The main portion of his argument, therefore, was intended to demon- 
strate that the high rate of wages paid in the United States is due to 
coal, steam, and machinery. He says: 

It is these three powerful agents that multiply the products of labor and make 
it more valuable, and that high wages means low cost of product. 

I admit that a high rate of wages means alow costof product. That 
is an economic axiom half a century old. Having established this fact, 
and I do not deny it, the gentleman asks why it is that while the labor 
cost is lower in the United States while the rate of wages is higher, yet 
England produces her goods at a total cost lower than ours. His an- 
swer to this question is that labor does not cause this difference, but 
that it is caused by the cost of the material; that England has cheaper 
machinery and cheaper raw material than we have, and therefore the 
total cost of any given product is lower in England than in the United 
States, notwithstanding the higher rate of wagespaid by us. Upon this 
point I take issue with the gentleman from Texas. He seems to have 
overlooked the all-important fact that capital is cheaper in England 
thanitisinthe United States. England has been able, quite recently, to 


fund her entire national debt at 2} per cent. Four per cent. has been 
the lowest rate at which we could fund any appreciable amount of our 
public debt for any considerable length of time. Inold, wealthy coun- 
tries money is always cheaper than it isin countries comparatively new 
and poor. Money is cheaperin New York than it is in Chicago, and 
cheaper in Chicago than it is in Kansas City. The farther you go from 
the moneyed centers the dearer money becomes. 

Now let us apply this quantity to the Mills equation and see if the 
answer to the problem will not be different. Suppose, for instance, that 
a plant costing a million dollars is to be erected in Pennsylvania or Ohio, 
The capital stock of such a plant could not be sold upon our markets 
unless a dividend of at least 6 per cent. was guarantied, and for the 
reason that the money of capitalists is now earning that amount or more, 
Capital to establish a similar plant in England could be easily pro- 
cured for 3 per cent. The interest cost of the American plant would, 
therefore, be $60,000 a year, while the interest cost of the English plant 
would be but $30,000 a year; so that it will be seen that the American 
plant would have to withdraw from its earnings $30,000 a year before 
it would be upon the same plane as the English plant. This $30,000 
added to the total cost of the American product will perhaps account 
for most of the difference in the cost of producing goods in each country. 
Let me quote against the distinguished free-trader from Texas a dis- 
tinguished English free-trader. Mr. J. E. Cairnesis an eminent English 
publicist and writer of the free-trade school. His works are clearer and 
more incisive than the writings of either Adam Smith, Ricardo, or John 
Stuart Mill. Mr. Cairnes, in his work’on Political Economy Clearly 
Expounded, in discussing this very question, and the question that a 
high rate of wages means a low cost of product, says, in speaking of 
the United States: 

How. happens it then that, enjoying industrial advantages superior to other 
countries, they are yet unable to hold their own against them in the general 
markets of commerce ? 

This in substance, though not in form, is the identical question asked 
by the gentleman from Texas. I have given the answer of the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee. Now hear the answer of the 
distinguished and eminent English free-trader. This is what Mr. Cairnes 
says is the answer: 

What it means, and what it only can mean, is that they are unable to do so 
consistently with obtaining that rate of remuneration on their industry which 
is current in the United States. If only American laborers and capitalists would 
be content with the wages and profits current in Great Britain, there is nothi 
that I know of to prevent them from holding their own in any markets to which 
Manchester and Sheffield send their wares. 

At last the cat is out of the bag. According to Mr. Cairnes—and he 
is an authority as great and as distinguished, let me say it with all 
due deference, in my opinion as the gentleman from Texas—accord- 
ing to Mr. Cairnes there is nothing to prevent us from holding our own 
in any market to which Manchester and Sheflield send their wares, pro- 
vided our capitalists and laborers are content to take the wages and 
profits paid and received in Great Britain. Could this proposition be 
more tersely stated? It can be and itis more tersely stated by the 
same author in the same chapter. Speaking of the inability of Amer- 
ica to compete with the pauper labor of Europe, he says: 

They can not do so and at the same time secure the American rate of return 
on their work. The inability no doubt exists, but it is one created, not by the 
drawbacks, but by the exceptional eta of their position. It is as if the 
skilled artisan should complain that he could not compete with the hedgerand 
diteher. Let him ony es content with the hedger and ditcher’s rate of pay 
rn oa will be nothing to prevent him from entering the lists, eyen against 

Yes, indeed, the American workman can compete with the English 
workman if he will be content to take the English workman’s pay, 
and the American capitalist and manufacturer can compete with the 
English capitalist and manufacturer if he will be content with the 
same profit that the Englishman realizes upon his investment. Here 
is te whole case ina nutshell. Pass this bill and the American work- 
man will be compelled to compete with the English workman and re- 
ceive the English workman’s pay, or starve. 

I fully appreciate the anxiety displayed by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. MILLS] when he discussed this phase of the question; and I am in- 
clined to believe that he felt while he was discussing it that it was the rock 
upon which his scheme would be wrecked. The gentleman said, farther 
along in his argument, that our prosperity was due to the intelligence of 
our labor and the unrestricted movements of our exchanges among sixty 
millions of people at home. Again, heseems to have forgotten to state 
the reasons why our labor is intelligent, and why we have exchanges to 
move unrestrictedly among sixty millionsof people. But I anticipate. 
I will discuss this phase of the question fartheralong. As bearing upon 
the question of the relative cost of productionin England and the United 
States, let me quote for the edification and information of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MILLS] from a report made to the House of Commons 
on the condition of the minifg district in 1854. Among other things 
the report says: 

The large capitals of this country are the greatinstruments of warfare against 
the competing oa of foreign countries, and are the most essential instru- 
ra now remaining by which our manufacturing supremacy cah be main- 

Even as early as 1854 the statesmen of England became convinced that 
they could neither wheedle nor force other nations to adopt their free- 
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trade policy, so they admitted that their immense and colossal aggre- 
gations of capital were the great instruments of warfare against the com- 
peting capital of foreign countries. Please mark the word and heed it 
well—warfare. I think the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] may 
now well understand why England can manufacture goods at a lower 
cost than the United States, and why it is vitally essential that Ameri- 
can workmen should be protected, not only against the cheap labor of 
England, but also against ifs gigantic accumulations of cheap capital, 
which are used, as they themselves admit, to make war upon the indus- 
tries of other nations. And shall othernations not protect themselves by 
measures sufficiently restrictive to at least counterbalance this warfare ? 
Whenever revenue measures are discussed upon this floor the commer- 
cial policy of England isapprovingly and ostentatiously paraded.. Why? 

Are we to adopt free trade because England has done so or because 
England wishes us to do so? What is the commercial policy of Eng- 
land? Before answering let us glance at some of the conditions which 
led to and aided in creating her present policy. Ninety-five per cent. 
of all the land in England is owned by less than 5 per cent. of the 
people. These land owners are mostly titled noblemen—lords, dukes, 
counts, and marquises. These lords of the land have converted the 
most fertile portions of England and Ireland into deer parks, pleasure 
parks, sheep walks, cattle ranches, drives, and lawns. The amount 
of land in England and Ireland withdrawn from agriculture and de- 
voted to idle, non-productive, and useless purposes is simply enormous, 
Meanwhile the population of the kingdom steadily increased. The 
inevitable result followed. England could not feed her people with 
the productions of her own soil. Bread and meat had to be procured 
abroad; and when this condition of things was reached, when because 
of the dead weight of a useless and blighting landed aristocracy, popu- 
lation began to press upon subsi England was forced to abandon 
her protective policy, which for five hundred years had promoted and 
fostered her manufactures, and throw her ports open to the world, pri- 
marily inorder to procurecheap breadstuffs. The corn laws which pro- 
tected British agriculture were removed, because cheaper food became 
a vital necessity. 

Nearly all the old restrictive or custom laws were repealed or greatly 
modified in order to induce, by the example, other countries to open 
their ports to British goods. To-day the settled policy of England is 
to have all the nations of the earth compete in her market for the sale 
of their raw material, so that through such competition she may be 
able to fix the price of what she wishes to buy;and in addition to that 
it is her policy to have all nations compete in her home market for her 
manufactured to the end that through that competition she 
may be able to fix the price of what she has to sell, and thus become 
mistress not only of the seas, butof the industries and commerce of the 

lobe. In pursuit of these aims and in establishing this policy Eng- 
d has been aggressive, unscrupulous, dishonest, and brutal. She 
laid a heavy hand upon the manufacturing industries of Ireland and 
they withered and perished from the face of the earth—labor became a 
drug in the labor market—the island being densely populated, the soil, 
the most productive in the world, was unable to feed the large extra 
manufacturing class that was thrown upon it—bad seasons and conse- 
quent failure of crops produced famines, and the people of Ireland 
melted away by starvation and expatriation almost as rapidly as the 
hosts of Sennacherib melted and withered before the breath of the angel 
of God. Six hundred and fifty years of the most barbarous cruelty 
and oppression, of bayonet rule, of rapine, plunder, bloodshed, and 
murder; six hundred and fifty years under the iron heel of the ruthless 
invader, under the domination of the most rigorous and prescriptive 
code ever known, at the mercy of incarnate brutality, under the 
shadow of the great robber nation of the world, and yet the spirit of the 
Irish people remained buoyant and unbroken. 

But what all the engines of torture, the ingenuity of tyrants could 

devise, failed to do, the free-trade policy of England quickly adom- 
lished, and poor, blasted, ruined, desolated Ireland weeps to-day, the 
Riobe of nations. Whatmore? Laissez faire, laissez passer is inscribed 
upon the commercial banners of England; liberty for exchange, liberty 
for commerce, liberty for work, but no liberty for the human bodiés 
she holds in hopeless bondage. Laissez faire, laissez passer—let us 
Liberty for trade, and she blew Sepoys from the mouths of her 
cannon with as little compunction as the soldier di grape and 
canister at the advancing foe. Liberty for trade, and the Indian slave 
pays the transportation upon his raw cotton to England and the trans- 
portation upon the manufactured product when it is returned. ‘‘ Lib- 
erty for commerce,’’ she cried, while she forced the helot of Hindostan 
to eat unsalted, putrid fish because he was unable to pay the enhanced 
price of imported British salt, salt that he might have manufactured 
for a mere trifle at his own door. Laissez passer, and the shotted guns 
of England’s war ships are turned upon the villages of the untutored, 
savage African, and the vilest, deadliest compounds, miscalled gin and 
ram, are forced upon these naked savages, and thus a deeper darkness 
throws a blacker shadow over the dark continent. Laissez faire, and 
the boom of England’s cannon and the screech of bursting shells were 
heard in the ports and cities of China, and India’s poisonous drug, the 
seductive opium, in the name of liberty, was forced down the throats 
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Let commerce be free—Jaissez passer—but in the early years of this 
century, when American ships were transporting the products of our 
country to French ports, ourships were seized, our citizens impressed, 
and our commerce destroyed by this same power that forevercries, ‘* Lib- 
erty for trade, liberty for commerce.” Laissez passer, and in the name ` 
of liberty for trade, this same robber nation passed up the Potomac and 
with’a fiendish barbarity and unheard-of brutality sacked this city and 
applied the torch to this Capitol. This act of vandalism was perpe- 
trated not eighteen hundred years before, but eighteen hundred years 
after the birth of Christ. : 

Laissez faire—liberty to work, to manufacture, but only for England, 
say her capitalists and manufacturers when they reduce prices and run 
their factoriesand works at a loss, as they have frequently done, in order 
to strangle and destroy the industries of other nations, 

The war of 1812 closed our ports and forced us to manufacture goods 
we had previously imported. When peace was declared, England, in 
the name of liberty for trade and commerce, systematically began to 
cripple and strangle these new industries. In 1815, shortly after that 
war, Lord Brougham said: 

It was well worth while to incur a losson the exportation of English manufact- 
ures in order to stifle in the cradle the foreign [American] manufactures. 

Laissez passer, let commerce pass, let it be free, said England, durin 
the late war, when she built with her own money privateers, mann 
them with British crews, and, under the flag of the Confederate States, 
wenn’ them upon our merchantmen and drove our commerce from 

seas. 

Laissez faire, indeed. Whenever any nation establishes a new in- 
dustry or one that enters into competition with an established English 
industry, England will be on hand offering the same goods at cheaper 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer 
The devil always builds a chapel there. 

In every great crisis of our history as a people, whenever our liber- 
ties were endangered, whenever the existence of our institutions was 
jeopardized and the life of the Republic hung in the balance, let us not 
forget that England was and has been our most aggressive, active, dan- 
gerous, and deadly enemy. Her Canadian dependency is a menace to 
our prosperity and peace, and always will be so long as England’s flag 
floats over. that country. The military system of Canada is as perfect 
as British craft and experience can make it; nor should it be forgotten 
that the railway system of Canada, fostered and aided as it was and is 
by England, was projected as much with a view to future strategic 
military as present commercial purposes. A glance at any map of the 
United States and Canada will convince the casual observer of this fact. 

e vapid vaporings of the Anglomaniac about kinship of race, even 
if in England, do not deceive the American patriot. Every 
thinking man knows that the ruling classes of England are hostile to 
this Republic—ever have been, always will be. ‘The English press and 
English statesmen favor the bill now under discussion, and this in it- 
self furnishes a reason, a very strong and cogent reason, why the Ameri- 
can Representative should give it grave, thoughtful, and prayerful con- 
sideration before he decides to support it or vote for it. 

Having glanced at the policy of England, let us turn our attention 
to our own country. What is, what ought to be our national policy? 
It seems to nie that our policy should be to develop to the highest at- 
tainable limit, within our own boundaries, and as far as possible bring 
into proportionate and harmonious relation, the four great branches of 
industry—agriculture, manufacturing, commerce, and transportation. 

No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
For the whole boundless continent is ours. 

There are but few things which contribute to the happiness and com- 
fort of man, and the creation and growth of great national life that 
can not be found in our mines or grown from our soil. Our clima- 
tology is as varied as the wants of man are diversified. There is no 
reason why we can not, if we so desire, become a distinct, independent 
people. It certainly ought to be our policy to create such industrial 
conditions, that if occasion demanded it, we could supply our people 
with every commodity in the whole range of human desires from 
within our own borders. 

Why should we throw our markets open to the foreigner? It has 
cost us an incalculable amount of capital, an immeasurable aggregate 
of human exertion, besides great sacrifice of life, to transform the 
American forests and wilderness into the most opulent and powerful 
of nations and to maintain and preserve the most beneficent institu- 
tions known to man. And shall the alien and the enemy be given a -~ 
share in the results ofall our toil and effort without paying therefor a 
single cent? ‘That would be to discriminate against our own citizens 
in favor of the foreigner. Nay, more; it would be permitting the 
alien, favored by cheap labor and cheap capital, and the industrial 
experience and development of six or seven centuries, to subject our 
people to the blighting competition these advantages would give him 
in our markets. This may be free trade, sugar-coated into ‘* fair 
trade,’’ but it is not fair treatment or fair play, nor is it common sense. 
Place upon the country, which by nature or adventitious circumstances 
is given special advantages over other countries in some particular line 
of trade or commerce, a restriction sufficient to counterbalance the 
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special advantage, and you simply follow the great law of human ex- 
istence, self-preservation. 

But the doctrine of protection is in theory assound and tenable as it 
is in practice beneficial and salutary. Let me not be misunderstood. 
Ido not take shelter behind the doctrines of List that there is a dis- 
tinction between the theory of values and living forees—that is, be- 
tween wealth and its causes; nor do I pin my faith to the distinction 
between cosmopolitan and national political economy. Ido not look 
Jongingly forward to that visionary, mythical illusion, the millennium, 
to furnish me an excuse and pretext for being a free-trader. Iam an 
advocate of the industrial protective system because I believe in it. 
Free-traders claim a preponderance of argument over protectionists in 
all discussions upon this question. This is often apparently true, but 
it is due to the misleading and imperfect way the protective idea or 
case is presented, The free-trader, to be at all successful in argument 
against the industrial protective system, must attack that system in 
detail; and if by joining issue on each particular customs duty heshows 
what appears to be an injustice against any particular class of citizens, 
he loudly proclaims the injustice of the whole system. Thisis neither 
fair nor honest discussion. The fact is, the protective system stands as 
a whole, and if itis to fall it must fall as a whole. 

The strength of the system lies in its entirety—in its ensemble and 
completeness as a system. When the free-trade lawyer, for instance, 
claims he is unjustly taxed, for the benefit of others, on the clothing 
which he wears, he is attacking the system in detail, and makes an ap- 
parent case against it. But whenit is remembered that the retainer of 
the lawyer and the fees of all professional menvriseand fall as the rate 
of wages rises and falls, it will be seen that the protective system 
works no injustice to them, because under that system the rate of 
wages being higher, their fees are relatively and correspondingly higher, 
and their abilily to pay slightly more for what they consume is thereby 
assured. The manufacturer of iron can not justly complain that his 
clothing is costing more than it would under the free-trade system, be- 
cause the manufacturer of cloth could retort that he was paying rela- 
tively more for the iron and machinery hepurchased. The farmer may 
say to the manufacturer that he is paying more for his agricultural 
implements and clothing than he would if foreign articles of the same 
kind were admitted free; but the manufacturer replies that the farmer 
has a home market created for him, and is paid more for the produc- 
tions of the field than he would receive if he had to transport these 
commodities thousands of miles to some foreign market; so that, as M. 
Alby very pointedly puts it, we find that— 

As we run successively the entire circle of industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion with each new industry that we take account of, the era of the apparent 
injustice will be continually narrowing till we end by finding ourselves in the 


pee of a series of ple paying dearer for what they purchase, but mak- 
ig others pay dearer for what they sell. 


This is the industrial protective system in its completeness as a whole, 
in its ensemble. It is a great patriotic national system of assurance 
against the unjust and ruinous competition of the pauper labor, cheap 
commodities, cheap capital, and cheap men of foreign countries. - Man’s 
power over matter is but imperfectly developed by perfection in any 
single industry. Agriculture subdues the earth in one direction only, 
and its highest degree of perfection depends upon the aid itean receive 
from the whole range of art and science. The degree and extent to 
which the people of any community can command the forces and serv- 
ices of nature indicates the degree of civilization attained by that com- 
munity, and the extent to which a people have diversified their indus- 
tries—the variety of their pursuits, gives the best test of their power to 
command the governing forces of matter. 

The greater the diversification of industry in a State the greater is 
the degree of material progress and intellectual development attained 
by its le. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS], in his re- 
marks in presenting the bill under discussion, contended and insisted 
that the high rate of wages labor receives in the United States was not 
due to the tariff, but to Iabor-saving machinery, which vastly aug- 
mented the laborer’s productive capacity. In his eager haste to score 


a point against the tariff, the gentleman admitted, unintentionally ` 


no doubt, the very converse of the proposition for which he was con- 
tending. Whence came this labor-saving machinery? What was it 
that stimulated the inventive genius of the country? Is it not a law 
universally recognized in economics that inventive genius is most 
active and efficient in that country where wages are highest? High 
‘wages then preceded invention and the highest types of labor-saving 
machinery and appliances, and high wages were the result of the tariff. 
Hence it will beseen that when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mri1s] 
claimed that high wages were the result of labor-saving machinery he 
was simply arguing in a circle. But let me quote an eminent and 
learned free-trader against the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. Mr. Henry George, in an article on Chinese 
immigration, in one of our cyclopedias, says: 

To apply to the machinery and industrial methods which are in one country 
(America) the outgrowth of high wages, the cheap labor which in the other 


country (China) destroys the incentive to improvement may for the time result 
in large profits to those who make the combination, but if the effect be wii- 
mately to reduce the general rate of wages the result in that country is to check 
ntion and lessen productive power. 


inve: 


Mr. George is an authority in thé free-trade camp, and justly so for 
he is a close student and a deep thinker, He says the machinery and 
industrial methods of our country are the outgrowth of high wages. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr, Mitts] says the high wages are the 
outgrowth of the machinery and industrial methods. Both of these 
eminent economists belong to the same school; but then doctors will 
disagree. But there isin the extract quoted from Mr, George a sug- 
gestion which it would be well for the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS] to take into prayerful consideration. if the effect ot free trade 
will be to reduce the general rate of wages in this country—and there ' 
can be no doubt upon that point—the result, as Mr, George says, will 
be to check invention aud lessen productive power. It seems, then, 
that wherever we find great diversity of industry we find a high state 
of normal progress in all the essentials of intellectual and national life, 
including active and effective inventive genius, Consequently, then, 
the degree of inventive genius found in a State indicates very clearly 
the general p of that State. 

Let usnowapply the test of fact and seeif this assertion can be proven. 
The report of the Patent Office for 1886 furnishes some very interesting 
data. During the year 1880 there were issued by the Patent Office 
4,778 patents and reissues. This was 1 patent to each 6,580 of the 
population of the country. During the year 1870, notwithstanding the 
terrible war we had through, yet under the stimulating influ- 
ences of the Morrill tariff the number of patents increased to 13,333, or 
1 to every 2,891 of population. And during the last year, 1886, the 
number increased to 22,503, or 1 to every 2,665 of population upon a 
basis of 60,000,000, These figures demonstrate beyond question thata 
protective tariff stimulates and quickens invention, and the great apos- 
tle of free trade, Mr. George, is authority for the statement that active 
invention is the result of high wages, which statement, if true—and it 
unquestionably is—emphasizes and accentuates the proposition that a 
high rate of wages invariably results from a protective tariff. 

It may be laid down as a general proposition which is susceptible ot 
accurate demonstration that purely agricultural nations, or nations 
having but few manufacturing industries are invariably poor, Ireland 
and India are notable examples. 

Do we want to be placed in this category? If so, we have only to 
adopt the free-trade policy of England. But areagricultural communi- 
ties invariably poor? Let us see what the facts establish in our own 
country. Take the New England States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. TheseStates 
have an area of only 66,465 square miles, buta population of 4,010,529, 
according to the census of 1880. The assessed value of the property of 
these States in 1830 was $2,652,011,532, or $660 per capita. Now let 
usturnour attention to the fourteen Southern States, including Missouri 
and West Virginia, which are not wholly agricultural. 

These States have an area of 882,700 square miles, and in 1880 had 
a population of 14,425,723, and property assessed at $2,370,923, 269, or 
a per capita of but $164. The contrast would be more striking still if _ 
those portions of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont which are 
purely agricultural were subtracted from the calculation. But let 
us pursue this inquiry a little further. The Middle States, including 
Maryland, Delaware. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New York, have 
an area of 116,460 square miles, and had, in 1880, a population of 11,- 
578,529, and property assessed at $5,564,578,488, or a per capita of 
$480. The twenty-one Western States and Territories have an area of 
1,883,975 square miles, and had in 1830 a population of 16.963,428, 
and property assessed at $6,187,266,625, or a per capita of $358. It 
must be remembered that the great manufacturing States of Ohio and 
Ilinois and the semi-manufacturing State of Indiana aid in keeping 
up the per capita of wealth in the Western States, From these figures 
it is clearly seen that the States, like the New England and Middle 
States, which combine manufactures with agriculture, and in which 
the true patriotic American policy of bringing into harmonious and pro- 
portionate relation the four-great branches of industry is pursued, are 
far more wealthy and prosperous than the States whose industry is 
coufined almost exclusively to agriculture. 

According to the census of 1880 Alabama had an estimated or actual 
per capita of $299, North Carolina $319, Wisconsin $737, while Massa- 
chusetts had $1,568, Pennsylvania $1,259, New York $1,499, and so 
on. These figures speak in thunder tones for the diversification of in- 
dustry. 

All human experience goes to show, and common sense would seem 
to indicate, that the farmer who has a home market, whose land is 
contiguous to the workshop and the factory prospers better and has a 
steadier and more stable market and receives larger prices than the 
farmer whose market is some thousand miles from the scene of his 
labors. The average wealth of the citizen of New England is four 
times as great as the citizen of the Southern States, while the citizen 
of the Middle States has a per capita wealth three times as large. This 
is wholly due to the manufacturing and greatly diversified industries 
of the New England and Middle States, and these industries have been 
created, brought into being, fostered, and promoted by the protective * 
system, which this bill seeks tostrangleand paralyze, To still further 
accentuate the striking difference between the States of but one in- 
dustry and the States of many and varied industries, let us again look 
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at the report of the United States Patent Office. During the year 1886 
there were issued to Massachusetts 2,116 patents, or one for every 842 
of her population. During the same year there were issued to the 
people of Minnesota but 288 patents, or only one to every 2,711 of her 
population. The contrast between these two States is striking. It 
shows that there is three times more inventive activity and industrial 

rogress in Massachusetts than there is in Minnesota, I do not won- 

er that the Jatter State has a united free-trade delegation upon this 
floor. Men are practically what their environment and conditions 
make them. 

During 1886 there were issued to New York a patent to every 1,233 
ofher population; to Pennsylvania, 1 to every 1,871; toOhio, 1 toevery 
2,000; to New Jersey, 1 to every 1,225; to Illinois, 1 to every 1,711; to 
Connecticut, 1 to every 729; to Rhode Island, 1 toevery 1,101. These, 
with Massachusetts, are the great manufacturing States. Now look at 
the Westand South: Missouri had issued in 1886, 1 toevery 3,165; Wis- 
consin, 1 to every 3,305; Nebraska, 1 toevery 3,453; Alabama, 1 to every 
21,398; Texas, 1 toevery 5,984; Georgia, 1 to every 11,015; South Caro- 
lina, 1 to every 21,640, and so on through thelist. The average shows 
from five to fifteen times more inventive ability and industrial progress 
and activity in the manufacturing States than in those devoted almost 
entirely to agriculture. It is, perhaps, natural that the latter States 
will, upon this floor, vote almost solidly for this bill, while the pro- 
gressive manufacturing States will vote almost solidly against it. 

In view of these practical results from following a single industry, 
what becomes of the claim that free trade will make the United States 
wealthy and prosperous? It vanishes as do the theories of the college 
graduate after his mind has been sharpened by the friction of the real- 
ities of practical life. Butwhatofthe theory? If free trade will make 
this country wealthy, why not all countries? Other nations will not 
permit us to grow prosperousat their expense. If all nations had pro- 
tective laws, commerce would exist under the ¢onditions these laws 
made possible. Wipe out these laws every where—inaugurate the reign 
of universal free trade—the conditions would immediately change, but 
when trade and commerce became adapted to the new conditions would 
the sum total of the wealth of the world beincreased? Wealth is only 
created by labor, and to increase wealth the productive power of labor 
must be increased by opening up new fields for its activities and by the 
invention and uŝe of better and more productive labor-saving appli- 
ances. Invention is stimulated by protective duties; new fields of 
labor are opened by them and by the diversification of industry; the 
results we have already seen 

That we should not collect more money than is needed for an honest 
and economical administration of the Government no one denies. There 
is no question here to discuss; but when economy is carried to a par- 
simonious policy of Government expenditure, there is an issue. Ina 
country having no large standing army and an honest administration, 
as this country undoubtedly now has, a high rate of taxation does not 
in the least alarm me; for it will be foung as a general rule thata highly 
civilized and progressive community can not exist, nor can a high and 
advanced degree of civilization be attained and maintained, without 
a comparatively high rate of taxation. And why should objection 
be made to taxing goodsand products? Al taxes are necessarily added 
to the cost of production and are of course paid by those who consume 
products, at least primarily, for it must not be forgotten that after the 
process of diffusion, percussion, and repercussion by which taxes reach 
and fasten upon all visible species of property has operated, yet after 
all it is the men who earn the money that goes into the Treasury who 

y the taxes. That being true, does it make any difference to them 
iow they pay them? Certainly not. 

But the claim made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] is 
that they not only pay the taxes but a bounty to the American manu- 
factureras well. If this were true and there were no compensating ad- 
vantages, I would not only retire from the field of discussion, but apolo- 
gize for having appeared upon it. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] made the extraordinary and 
startling statement that the laborer has to work twice the number of 
days under the protective system to earn the price of a suit of clothes 
that he would have to work under the free-trade system. This is in- 
deed important, if true. It is the old claim that the duty is added to 
the price of the home-made article. But is it true? It may be laid 
down as a general proposition that when home production is small and 
competition slight, much of the duty is paid by the consumer, but as 
home production increases and home competition becomes sharper, as 
it rapidly does under the stimulating effects of a fair tariff, the amount 
of the duty which the consumer pays steadily diminishes, and when 
the home supply equals or nearly equals the home demand, practically 
all of the duty is paid by the foreign manufacturer and importer. If 
the duty is added to the price of the protected article it is beyond con- 
troversy that the reduction or repeal of the duty will reduce the price 
of the home-made article by the amount of the duty removed. 

Three times since the close of the late war duties have been decreased, 

` but has there been cited a single instance of a corresponding decrease 
in the price of the home-made article? Advantage has not been taken 
of these opportunities to prove this reckless assertion. In 1879 Amer- 
ican steel rails were worth in the American market $40; the duty was 
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then $28. Ifthe theory of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] is 
sound, the repeal of the duty would have reduced the price of Amer- 
ican steel rails to $12 per ton, although at that time the same grade of 
steel rails could not be purchased in the English market for less than 
$22 per ton. From 1846 to 1849 English iron sold in our market for 
$40*per ton. It cost the American at that time $60 per ton to produce 
like gradeofiron. By 1851 the American furnaces were closed up and 
home competition no longer existed. The English iron immediately 
rose to $80 per ton. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] seems to 
forget that even if this wild, reckless statement was based upon even the 
shadow of truth, the laborer would be in no way benefited by the re- 
moval of the duty, for as soon as the foreign manufacturer obtained 
control of the home market, prices, even if decreased, would be again 
advanced. 

It is afact, and I challenge contradiction, that hundreds of protected 
articles can be purchased in our retail stores for the same price that 
they can be purchased for in England. 

It must have been such absurd and extravagant statements as these 
made by Mr. MILs that induced the First Napoleon to say that “if 
an empire were made of adamant, political economy would grind it to 
powder.” The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] also claimed that 
the manufacturer does not pay the workman a fair proportion of the 

ins which protection gives him. In many instances this is unfor- 
tunately too true. I meet the charge fairly and squarely. - I would 
rather create and maintain an industrial condition which produces man- 
ufacturers—ay, monopolies and trusts, if you will—who have the abil- 
ity to pay remunerative wages but who do not, than to create an indus- 
trial condition under which the manufacturer could not exist. In the 
latter case the laborer would starve. In the former case he can oppose 
combination by combination and fight industrial trusts with labor 
trusts. These combinations which so alarm my friend from Tennessee 
[Mr. MCMILLIN] have no terrors forme. The giant Cyclops, compe- 
tition, will take care of the trusts. When profits become excessive or 
phenomenal in any line, outside capital will immediately rush in and 
it will be trust eat trust. . 

Even if outside capital does not rush in, excessive profits will cause 
a trust to fall to pieces of its own weight. The Knights of Labor or- 
ganization is a vast labor trust, and this trust, with other labor trusts, 
will be able to prevent the industrial trusts from insisting upon un- 
But right here I am reminded that the protective sys- 
tem is charged with the creation of these industrial trusts, another 
reckless assertion. The greatest of all trusts—in fact, the parent trust, 
the Standard Oil Company—does not owe its existence to the tariff; 
neither does the whisky trust, for whose welfare the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] is so very solicitous. Trusts are the res 
sult of social forces now operating in all industrial countries, whether 
under the protective or free-trade policy. They are simply one of the 
many phases which the eyolutions of mankind present. Should they 
abuse the patience of the people to the extent my friend fears, it will 
certainly be bad for the trusts. There is a higher law than a written 
constitution, and it is sometimes evoked. 

But again it is said the protective system produces tramps, that the 
country is swarming with idle, unemployed men, and that the tariff is 
responsible for this condition of things—another absurdity. If free- 
trade England is more prosperous than we are why are English laborers 
and mechanics constantly fleeing from that country and flocking to our 
shores? Since 1873 there have landed upon our shores 169,000 adult 
Englishmen, seeking better wages and better environment, and this 
immigration is increasing, notdiminishing. There are almost as many 
Canadians in the United States as there are in Canada. The Dominion 
has encouraged immigration in many ways, but immigrants will not 
bide with her; they almost invariably find their way to this tax-cursed, 
tramp-inflicted land of ours. Mr. F. B. Sanborn, an eminent Amer- 
ican publicist, says it costs the United States less than 50 cents per 
capita to care for our paupers, while it costs England $1.50 per capita, 
or three times as much. At the last official enumeration there were 
1,017,000 paupers in the United Kingdom, 803,000 of whom were in 
England, 115,000 in Ireland, and 99,000 in Scotland. 

France has a larger population than England, but has only 417,000 
paupers. England is a free-trade country; the United States and 
France are not, yet England has three times as many paupers as France 
or the UnitedStates. How these base charges melt away when the light 
of truth is turned upon them. But let us be honest to our convictions 
oftruth. Paupersand tramps would exist no matter under what policy 
the world’s industries and commerce were carried on—to a much less 
extent under the protective system, as the facts show; but still they 
would exist, always will exist while human selfishness is the dominant 
factor of social progress. Their very existence is an ever present, eter- 
nal protest against that universal selfishness upon which the whole 
fabric of our civilization is based and buttressed. Ambition and self- 
ishness have been the main springs of human activity, but the time is at 
hand when the good that these human impulses accomplish will Rave 
to be separated from the evil that necessarily accompanies them. Great 
Ea DOLAS is commendable, but our ultimate aim must be 
higher. A progress along the line of matter becomes a curse and an evil 
unless along the same line there is a progress of soul. 
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Man is progressing along this line, too, but he advances slowly and 
moves on a calvary highway, but by his sufferings he is exhausting 
and consuming the evil of his environment. Great philosophic truths 
do not become popular as soon as discovered; they must be first hu- 
manized by suffering souls or so translated by some inspired genius 
that the multitude can understand them. The proposition that the 
reign of law and order and the security of life and property is best sub- 
served by a juster and more equitable distribution of the productions 
of labor than now pertains ought to be regarded and acted upon as a 
great economic truth, but unfortunately it is not. We have not yet 
fully emerged from those social conditions which prompted Hobbes to 
say homo homini lupus; but who will undertake to say that the time 
is not fast approaching when man will find pleasure in being humane 
even to the wolf—homo lupo homo. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] has called attention to 
the importation of pauper labor by capitalistsand manufacturers. That 
was done, but I fail to see how the heartless cupidity and cruelty ot 
these followers of Hobbes can be charged against the tariff. Let me 
vouchsafe to my friend some information of which he is perhaps not 
aware. When in the Forty-eighth Congress I was presenting to this 
House the merits of a bill which I had reported from the Committee on 


Labor, preventing the importation of pauper labor under contract, the 
word ‘‘de ue’? ever and anon floated to my ears in muttered 
w ; and it was uttered and launched upon this not ambient but 


vapor-laden air by gentlemen who are now advocating and supporting 
the bill under discussion; and whatever opposition that measure received 
came from friends of the Mills bill, It came from gentlemen whose 
knowledge of the great labor problem was derived from tableaux and ob- 
jectlessons. Ringupthecurtain. Behold thelightsof other days, free- 
trade days; at the front of the stage an uncovered pine table, upon which 
is a lighted tallow candle, and farther back, in the shade, is a black man 
couchantand a white man and a rawhide rampant. 

I do not say these things in bitterness; I only refer to them to show 
how very difficult it is to break away from the prejudices that are born 
with us, or to break through the environment of conditions that have 
influenced mostof our lives. One of the greatest evils the curse ofslav- 
ery brought upon our kinsmen of the South was the creation of a caste, 
because it has outlived all the other evils which flowed from this Pan- 
dora box. There is no despotism so cruel and harsh as the despotism 
of caste. It is supersensitive to any intrusion into its fancied realm, 
and anything whose tendency is to ennoble and elevate human dignity 
and independence always encounters its fiercest hostility. The caste 
of the South, by example and propinquity, caused and stimulated the 
birth of a Northern caste, which because of its lack of age and the fact 
that it is largely composed of parvenues and illiterate boors, who in 
many instances are the creation of fortuitous circumstances, is a hun- 
dred times more despotic and exacting than the Southern caste, which 
has the advantage of age, culture, manners, and refinement. 

Tt is the castes who have created the new gospel which claims for 
the benefit of society the divine right of selfishness, and offers up with 
sardome glee the poverty of the poor as an inevitable sacrifice to the 
Moloch of greed and competition. 

It is the castes and the consuming desire to enter their charmed circle 
that has created and produced paupers and tramps in this country, as 
in England their presence is largely accounted for by the oppressions of 
the aristocracy. It is the reign of caste and the gross and brutal self- 
ishness it creates that compels us to admit that, although the slave is 
no longer in the South or beneath us, yet he is among us. The barba- 
rian is no longer away out upon the horizon of our vision; he is by our 
side. The shackles are laid away in the museum of the Limbo of the 
past, yet in reality slavery still abides with us. But these things do 
not deter me from looking hopefully to the future. The test of every 
system, political, religious, or economical, is the manit produces; and 
I know the protective system has produced better men and more of them 
for America than the free-trade system. The protective system gave 
the mechanics of the North better wages, more leisure, better schools, 
more of all the essentials of civilized life, and the result is that we fre- 
quently see mechanics and laborers, the sons of the humble and lowly 
poor, grow steadily in mental strength and vigor until, by their own 
exertions and the benefits derived from diversified industrial conditions, 
they become intellectual giants and suddenly burst through the fetters 
caste riveted upon them—burst through the disadvantages surrounding 
their lowly lives, and ‘‘flame like stars in the forehead of the morning 


e pauper question has led me into this digression, but before I 
leave the subject let me say a few words, not warningly, but rather 
advisory, to the people who live in the realm of caste. It must be 
always borne in mind that until the laws governing the distribution of 
wealth are changed, the great majority in every State must necessarily 
be comparatively ignorant, poor, and dependent, with but very little 
interest in the preservation of law, order, and government. It there- 
fore follows as an inevitable sequence that the State is at the mercy of 
any accident or concatenation of circumstances which unchains the 
pent up passions of the multitude and lets slip the dogs of mobocracy; 
and if in such emergency law and order is overthrown, let us not for- 
get that the catastrophe will be due to the harsh and cruel conditions 
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which the castes blindly created for the State’s existence. Society some- 
times dances the stately minuet or the ravishing valse on the lava floor 
of a crater, unmindful of the fact that the voleano beneath slumbers 
only, and is not extinct or dead. Let every man do unto others as he 
would others should do unto him, and these evils will be averted, and 
tramps and paupers will exist in history only. 

But to the point. Every gentleman who has spoken in favor of this 
bill has complained of the dearness of American goods. Cheapness, 
then, is the great desideratum to be attained. If I could I would ex- 
purgate the word ‘* cheap” from all living languages. I hate it, and 
hate all inanimate cheap things as thoroughly as I despise cheap men. 

It is said protection discriminates against the consumer in favor of 
the producer. If there be consumers who are not producers, it would 
be good policy to discriminate them out of existence. The citizen who 
consumes but does not produce is a curse to the community in which 
he lives; his sole purpose in life, the object of his existence, is to eat up 
the results of the producer’s labor, This consumer, who is not a pro- 
ducer, can have no interest in the State, no interest in the welfare of 
his fellow beings, no interest in anything except to minimize the cost 
of all things which he corisumes; cheapness is to him the sum of all 
earthly happiness. To have cheap sugar he would grind the negroes 
of Cuba and Louisiana into sirup; to have cheap provisions he would 
make the farmer a serf; to have cheap clothing he would pauperizeand 
brutalize the laborers and mechanics of the country. 

Low wages sends the pregnant mother into the factory and stamps 
upon her offspring the mark of premature age; low wages sends children 
into the shop, and dwarfs them physically and mentally; low wages 
prevents marriage and increases bastardy; low wages fills the brothel 
as well as the jail. Angels weep, while hell gapes and yawns, and de} 
mons dance and howl when Kicardo’s low natural wage limit is 
reached, as it is, alas! too frequently in this country, but not because 
vo have a tariff, but because of man’s inhumanity and brutality to his 

ows. 

Cheap goods mean cheap labor, cheap labor means cheap men, cheap 
men mean poverty, ignorance, vice, brutality, and barbarism. Man’s 
value to himself, to his family, to the state, is governed by his wages; 
his soul, his spirit rises as his wages advance—falls as his,wages decline. 
Destroy a man’s wages and you destroy the man. Destroy the high 
rate of wages paid American workingmen and our industries and liber- 
ties would be jeopardized. Do the advocates of this bill desire an era 
of general cheapness at this tremendous sacrifice? If they do their ad- 
vocacy has wisdom and method in it. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I have reached a phase of this discussion 
which I would fain pass over in silence, but the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. MILLS] will not have it so. He has proelaimed to the world, 
upon this floor and through the press, rhat this revenue bill involves 
Democratic principles and Democratic duty. In a letter written by 
the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee to the 
Iroquois Club of Chicago, the Cobden Clubof America, he very clearly 
and emphatically declaresthat the Democratic party is not only pledged 
to the support of the policy involved in this bill, but that the coming 
Presidential campaign is to be contested upon the lines laid down in 
this measure. Against this assumption upon the part of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MILLS] I, as a Democrat, here and now enter my 
most solemn protest. In the letter referred to Mr. MILLS says: 

Our President has boldly plaated the colors on the field, and challenged our 
opponents to try results with us upon issue presented. 

The President in his message to this Congress indicated most clearly 
that in his opinion the reduction of taxation, necessarto w ipe out the 
surplus and prevent its further accumulation should be made wholly 
from customs duties, and that the internal-revenue system of taxation 
should not be disturbed. My political reading and education lead me 
to believe that the policy of the Democratic party in the past, and in 
the present, was and is hostile to an internal-revenue system of taxation 

Mr. Jefferson denounced this system more than eighty years ago. 
That great statesman said that this system of taxation covered our 
land with officers, opened our doors to their intrusions and domicil- 
iary vexation. Samuel J. Tilden more than twenty years ago also 
denounced in unmistakable terms the system of internal-revenue tax- 
ation. I always supposed that Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Tilden were 
prophets in the Democratic party, whose utterances could be relied 
upon as enunciating principles of the Democracy in all their purity. 
If we are to take the utterances of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS] for granted, we must take the position that free trade is a cardi- 
nal principle of the Democracy. I, for one, will not be driven into 
ny such false and ridiculous attitude. Mr. Jefferson, in his sixth- 
nnual message to Congress, nearly ninety years ago, pointedly and int- 
errogatively said: 

Shall we suppress the impost and give the advantage to foreign over domes- 
tic manufactures? 

Later on, in 1816, the father, not only of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but the father and founder of the Democratic party, Mr. Jef- 
ferson, said: ' 

Experience has taught me that manufactures are as necessary to our inde- 
pendence as to our comfort, 

The messages of Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe fairly bristled with 
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declarations and recommendations in favor of protecting American man- 
ufactures and American industries, In those early days our tariff laws 
were protective in character, and strange enough one of these laws 
protected and fostered into existence the immense cotton industry of 
the South. 

The question never took a political shape until 1832. South Caro- 
lina, under the leadership of Senator Hayne and Mr. Calhoun, about 
this time discovered that free trade would be of more advantage to the 
South than protection. Senator Hayne perhaps accurately described 
the situation when he said, in 1832: 

We can not manufacture except as to a few coarse articles. Slave laboris ut- 
terly incapable of being successfully applied to such an object. Slaves are too 
improvident and incapable of that minute, constant, delicate attention and that 

“ach ad industry which are essential to the success of manufacturing estab- 

eni 

The fact is the South, because of the curse of slave labor, found her- 
self at a disadvantage, as compared with the North, in diversified in- 
dustrial pursuits. Slave labor was adapted to only one industry, agri- 
culture, and that being the case it was of course to the advantage of 
the South, at least for the time being, to purchase those manufactured 
goods she needed in the cheapest market she could obtain, while she 
sold herstaple products in the highest market she could obtain, It will 
therefore be seen that the free-trade sentiment in this country was the 
outgrowth of peculiar conditions and peculiar environment, and per- 
haps nowhere in the history of the world is the tenacity of prejudice 
more strongly exemplified than in the fact that this sentiment continues 
& quarter of a century after the conditions and environment which gave 
it birth have passed away and no longerexist. Many gentlemen upon 
this floor can not help being free-traders. They were born so. It is 
rather the result of congenital causes than conviction based upon re- 
search and investigation. s 

Prior to the first election of General Jackson, local sectional feeling, 
especially in the South, became quite bitter upon this subject. In his 
first message to Congress, President Jackson used these words: 

In deliberating therefore, on these interesting subjects, local feeling and prej- 
udices should be merged in the patriotic determination to promote the great 
interest of the whole. All attempts to connect them with the party conflicts of 
the day are unnecessarily injurious and should be discountenanced, 

Thus spoke President Jackson in relation to tariff legislation and the 
tariff in December, 1829. That President Jackson was a protectionist is 
clearly revealed in his messages, and especially in a letter written to 
Dr. Coleman, in which he says: 

The American farmer has neither a foreign nora home market, except for cot- 
ton. Does not this clearly prove that there is too much labor employed in agri- 
culture, and that the channels of labor should be multiplied? Cofnmon sense 
points out at once the remedy. 

Ttseems to me that it would be well for those who are now endeavor- 
ing to apotheosize this bill, and who proclaim that it involves Demo- 
cratic principle and duty, to occasionally refer to the teachings of the 
founders and fathers of the Democratic party. It would be especially 
well for them to heed the warning advice of President Jackson, that— 

All attempts to connect customs-revenue legislation with the party conflicts 
of the day are necessarily injurious and should be discountenanced. 

I am well aware that about 1830 both parties began to trim some- 
what upon this question. Evenso great a protectionist as Henry Clay, 
who would ‘‘rather be right than be President,” was in favor of a 
compromise upon the question of the tariff. Mr. Clay, as well as Mr. 
Jackson, wanted to be President, and, as Mr. Thompson very tersely 
puis it— 

The concealed magnet in the White House often makes the most honest com- 
pass deflect from the North Star of principle. 

The electoral yote of the Southern States was a stake for which 
many good men sacrificed both honor and principle; and from the time 
of Van Buren to that of Buchanan the Democratic party in its onward 
march sometimes obliqued toward the side of free trade. Since the 
close of the wara school of Democrats, of which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] is a conspicuous example, have been 
endeavoring to lead the party back to the principles that controlled 
it from Jefferson to Van Buren, a period which covered over forty 
years. This school of thought prevailed in 1884, as the plank in the 
Chicago platform upon which Mr. Cleveland was elected demonstrates. 

The tariff plank in the Chicago platform clearly suggests, if it does 
not positively declare, that the necessary reduction of revenue to pre- 
vent the accumulation of a surplus, should be made along the line of 
internal-reyenue taxation. It certainly does not justify, in the light 
of any possible construction, the claim that this reduction must be 
made entirely from customs duties. 

It is clear and emphatic that the n reduction in taxation can 
be effected, and it declares that it must be effected without depriving 
American labor of the ability of competing successfully with foreign 
labor; and it farther declares that as high rates of duties shall be ley- 
ied as will be necessary to cover any increased cost of production which 
may exist in consequence of the high rate of wages prevailing in this 
country. I know it has been said by advocates of the present bill 
that the Chicago platform was considerable of a fraud. Gentlemen 
who make this declaration seem to forget that if it is true, the present 
Administration was elected by fraud. In 1884, when I advocated the 
election of President Cleveland, I believed that my party, through the 


Chicago convention, proclaimed honestly its views upon the tariff ques- 
tion. I did not then, nor did any other speaker or newspaper, say to 
the people of this country, ‘‘This plattorm is a fraud; we do not mean 
what we here say about the tariff. Although we here proclaim that 
the surplu8 can be reduced by the reduction of internal-revenue taxa- 
tion, and that American industries must be fostered and protected, we 
do not mean that, but the very converse of the proposition.” 

If the Democratic leaders took that stand, if the Democratic party 
in 1884 appealed to the people in that way, Mr. Blaine would now be 
occupying the White House instead of Grover Cleveland. 

I have no objection to any gentleman entertaining upon this great 
economic question any views which his judgment dictates, but I do 
protest now, and will protest at all times and upon all occasions, against 
the false assumption and suicidal declaration that this so-called ** Mills 
bill” involves a Democratic principle or a Democratic duty. As a 
measure for reducing the surplus and preventing a still farther accu- 
mulation of surplus, it will, if passed, in my judgment, prove an abor- 
tive failure. I therefore oppose it for that reason as well as those 
already given. As a measure, as it now stands and as it is here pre- 
sented, cnunciating Democratic principles and Democratic faith, I not 
only condemn it, I repudiate and denounce it. I have heard gentle- 
men upon this floor tear a passion to tatters and declare in impassioned 
speech that they would vote for this bill, not because it was a just or 
wise measure, but because they were Democrats. I believe in Democ- 
racy, but there is no Democracy in this bill. I knowof but one guide 
by which to shape my official as well as my private conduct, and that 
is the light which comes from my inner, moral conscionsness—by this 
light my convictions of right and duty are formed; and if the time 
should ever come when party or any other kind of prejudice becomes 
stronger than my judgment, and I find that the courage of my convic- 
tions is departing from me, I will be ready to exclaim with Brutus in 
honest candor and sincerity— 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts 
Dash me to pieces. 

A brief summary of the history of our industrial legislation and policy 
may not be out of place here. We had no manufactures before the 
Revolution. That war forced the people to manufacture articles of ne- 
cessity at least. But after peace was declared in 1783 the country was 
flooded by English goods. England had the factories, the machinery, 
the skilled labor, and our infant industries were crushed and ruined in 
a short time. The old articles of confederation created a government 
too feeble and weak to remedy this and other evils, hence the Constitu- 
tional Convention and the Constitution, which owed its existence to 
commercial necessity more than toany other cause. The powertoregu- 
late foreign and domestic commerce which is clearly vested in the Con- 
stitution did not exist in the articles of federation, but wasa power 
claimed and exercised by each State. The first Congress was literally 
besieged with petitions from the business men of the country praying 
for protection against the absolute rnin which the competition of the 
foreign manufacturer and trader had brought upon the country. The 
first tariff law was passed and signed July 4, 1789. Itimposed “duties 
on goods, wares, and merchandise imported.’’ This tariff was very low. 
January, 1790, Washington recommended to the adjourned session of 
the First Congress a protective policy, and a bill was passed August, 
1790, really protective in character. 

Strangely enough raw cotton was one of the first industries specially 
protected at this period—3 cents per pound or 10 per cent. of its value. 
This protected the South against India. In 1794 Whitney’s cotton gin 
put the South ahead of competition and outside of the need of protec- 
tion. The war of 1812 found the country still wholly unprepared for 
such anemergency. The country could noteven makeablanket. The 
limited protection afforded was not suflicient to promote woolen or iron 
industries, and others of a like character, to render the country inde- 
pendent of foreign markets. 

Up to 1824 the tariff laws, though protection in character, were in- 
adequate to protect the industries of the country from the supremacy 
of foreign manufactures. 

It was the policy of England then to keep this country in the position 
ofcolonial dependence. That is her policy to-day, and free trade would 
render us simply the producers of food and raw material for England. 

In 1823 President Monroe for the second time urged the adoption of a 
higher tariff. The following January a new bill was reported. This 
was the first real protective tariff. Under it the country prospered as 
it had never prospered before. 

In 1833 the tariff was modified by a gradual 20 per cent. reduction, 
which was to take full effect in June, 1842. This increased imports 75 
per cent. The gradual reduction went on, and shops and factories 
closed up and disappeared as the reduction went into effect, until in 
1837 the crash came—banks closed, and the country verged upon the 
point of bankruptcy. The imports fell away because the people were 
too poor to buy, and the Government had to borrow money to meet its 
ordinary expenses. Thecry,*‘ Work! give me work !’’ was heard every- 
where in the land. 

In 1840 the country was so thoroughly aroused that the Democratic 
party was defeated, and General Harrison, a protectionist President, 
was elected. The tariff of 1842 was still more protective than the one 
of 1823~’24 to1828. Even the South did not now object, for it had been 
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aegeria that free trade wasnobttheunmixed blessing it wasclaimed 
to 

Next came the tariffof 1846. It was, strictly speaking, an ad valorem 
tariff, and therefore vicious, for ad valorem duties make the home 
market far more dependent upon the fluctuations of the foreign market, 
besides being more liable to permit and ellow frauds ard encourage 
perjury. The tariff of 1846 did not materially change the tariff of 1842 
except by the adoption of vicious ad valorem methods. 

This ad valorem tariff of 1846 lasted until 1857, to the ruin of many 
industries. In 1857 duties were reduced 25 per cent.; another great 
panic—collapse and ruin followed. 

In 1860 the Republican party, with protection as one of its cardinal 
principles, carried thecountry, and for the third time Democratic suprem- 
acy was broken. We have changed our financial policy nine times 
in one hundred years, seduced always from protection to free trade by the 
seductive voice of theorists, but in every instance driven by hard and 
bitter experience back to protection. Are we going to repeat the ex- 
perience oncemore? I askagain, are we going to be seduced from duty 
only to be driven back again? Will we ever learn anything? It might 
perhaps, taking an optimistic view of the matter, be well to try the 
free-trade experiment again, for the terrible lesson it would teach us 
would certainly settle the question for all time to come. 

Mr. Chairman, that great doctrinaire and apostle of free trade, Robert 
J. Walker, in a report as Secretary of the Treasury in 1845, speaking 
of commerce and exchanges, said: ‘‘ Let them alone.” Those of our 
people who have followed this advice are surrounded by commercial 
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Before the conclusion of Mr. FoRAN’s remarks the hour expired, and 

On motion of Mr. SOWDEN, by unanimous consent, his time was 
extended to complete his speech. 

Mr. O’FERRALL was recognized. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. O'FERRALL] to yield me three minutes. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great deal of interest 
to the gentleman who has just preceded me [Mr. Foran]. I did not 
desire to interrupt him in his argument, but he has made two or three 
positive statements, and if those statements can be successfully con- 
tradicted it is perhaps well that the contradiction should go forth to 
the country with his speech. 

He has said here, sir, that he was opposed to everything cheap. I 
ask him if the records of the manufacturing industries of this country 
anã of the world for the past thirty years do not show that while the 
prices of commodities have depreciated from 25 to 50 per cent., the 
price of labor has gradually and steadily increased throughout Europe 
from 50 to 80 per cent.? Iask him, sir, if it is not true that under the 
protected industries of this country the census of 1850 shows the ay- 
erage percentage paid labor to the cost of the article produced in this 
country, was 23.3 per cent. ; that under the census of 1860 it had fallen 
to 21.2 cent. ; that in 1870 it had fallen to 18 per cent., and that 
in 1880 it had fallen to 17.8 per cent.; while to-day in England the 
average amount labor receives to the value of the article produced is 
from 30 to 32 per cent.? I ask the gentleman to explain these facts, 
and further to explain why it is that the American wage-worker’s per- 
centage of earnings to the value of articles produced has steadily, stead- 
ily, steadily depreciated, while the prices of all commodities in the 
United States are higher than in any other country in the world, and 
who is it that is receiving the difference in costand labor? [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. FORAN. Mr. Chairman, it is very evident that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] did not hear the. whole of my speech. 
When he reads the whole of it, as I hope he will, he will find all his 
questions fully answered. 

Mr. O’FERRALL, Mr. Chairman, for four sessions of Congress I 
have sat on this floor and listened to the speeches which have been made 
upon the great and now absorbing issue of the tariff. For four sessions 
I bave remained anattentive listener to all that has been said by the ad- 
vocates of a tariff for protection and the advocates of a tariff for revenue, 
and have not opened my lips, except indirectly in advocacy of the doc- 
trite of either school. 

The time has come, however, when my sense of duty to the people 
whom I have the distinguished honor to represent in this branch of 
the legislative department of this Government impels me to speak, 
and in speaking, though my words may be simple and unadorned, they 
will be the words of candor and soberness. I have just listened with 

leasure to the remarks of the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
“ORAN], but in my remarks I shall endeavor to be more practical and 
not so theoretical. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the farming and laboring classes ot 
this country have never been brought to a tull understanding of this 
question. The voice of the advocate of monopolies has been raised in 
every nook and corner, and his ‘‘league tracts’’ scattered as thick as 
autumn leaves in the highways and byways. Yet the advocate of the 
farmer and wage-worker has to a great extent bridled his tongue and 
curbed his pen. 

Industriously indeed have the advocates of a protective tariff sought 
to impress the public mind with the belief that the tariff is a subject 
so difficult and intricate that only the most enlightened, those versed 
in statecraft and studying mighty governmental problems by the flick- 
ging light of the midnight lamp, could understand it, while the advo- 
cates of a tariff for revenue have failed to present and drive home the 
plain truth and immutable fact that a tariff is a tax, and the heavier 
the tariff the heavier the tax, and that the man who buys any manu- 
factured article, from a knitting-needle to a thrashing-machine, a horse- 
shoe to a ton of iron, a spool of thread to a silk dress, a pair of socks to 
a suit of clothes, a mustard plaster to a pound of morphine, whether 
manufactured in any foreign country or this country, pays this tax either 
into the Treasury of the Government, if he buys the foreign-made arti- 
cle, or the pocket of the manufacturer, if he buys the home-made article. 

The advocates of a protective tariff with lusty lungs have sung the 
song of ‘‘ Protection! protection!’’ to the farmer and laboring man, 
while the advocates of a tariff for revenue haye failed to respond with 
the cry of ** Oppression and robbery !’’ 

It is high time, sir, those who stand in the position of representatives 
of the great mass of people of this land who earn their living in the 
furrow or at the bench, at the anvil or in the workshops, with the 
spade or with the hod, in the glowing light of the furnace orin the dingy 
darkness of the mines, by the music of the spindle and the loom, and 
by the many other avocations which fill the avenues of industry, should 
be awakening to the importance of the high duties devolved upon them, 
and no longer sleep at their posts when the wolf of protection is daily 
crying around the doors of the homes which they represent. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that so far as the Representatives on this floor 
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from the Southern States are concerned there is some excuse for their 
past lethargy in this respect. 

Mighty issues for years crowded upon them, which affected the very 
civilization of their States, and their minds were absorbed by ques- 
tions whose importance was felt in the very marrow of their bones. 

But the dangers which threatened have fortunately been dispelled, 
and lowering clouds have given way to bright sunshine; the sheen of 
Democracy has illumined the way, and each State in this Union of 
States stands out in the light of the Constitution as coequal and co- 
ordinate, and Southern Representatives can now direct their energies 
along with brethren of the North of the same political faith in correct- 
ing the crying evils of a system which is daily drawing from the people 
their hard earnings, and hoarding millions in the Treasury for the bene- 
fit of monopolies and favored classes., 

I have declared: as a truth that a tariff is a tax, and I repeat it in 
order to emphasize it. Now, sir, we must have money to meet the 
current expenditures of our Government, pay the interest upon the pub- 
lic debt, and comply with the demands of the pension-roll, now grown 
to enormous proportions, and the settled policy of the Government is 
to raise the money necessary to meet these purposes by a tariff, or more 
plainly speaking, a customs tax on foreign manufactured goods, wares, 
and merchandise brought to this country. 

But on behalf of the tax-paying consumers of this country from Maine 
to California and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from hill and dell, 
mountain and plain, I enter my earnest protest against a system which 
raises more money and imposes a greater tax than are required to provide 
sufficient revenues to meet the necessary wants and demands of the 
Government. 

I enter my solemn protest against a system which has for its object, 
in imposing a heavier tax than the necessities of the Government de- 
mand, the fostering of certain men or classes. 

All the citizens of this land are of right freemen; they owe no allegi- 
ance to any class and should recognize no task-masters. Under the 
chart of their liberties, under the law of high heaven, they are free and 
without shackles on their limbs or mortgages upon the fruits oftheir brain 
or muscles; they bow down before no prince, potentate, or sovereign, 
nor kiss the royal robes of any crowned head; they render homage only 
to their God and should pay tribute only to their Government. Such 
at least is the spirit of our institutions, the character of our written 
national compact. 

But how is it in practice? Under this malign system for years the 
people have been made to submit their necks and receive the yoke of 
monopolistic oppression; they have been required to bend the knee at 
the shrine of monopolistic power, and in their extremity they have 
exclaimed, ‘‘Lord! Lord! how much demandest thou of me?’ They 
have been compelled to contribute of their hard earning and sweat-drops 
for the support of their task-masters, that these task-masters may in- 
crease their dividends, roll in luxuries, and revel in wealth. 

Freemen though they are by right, yetsuffering an Egyptian bondage; 
living as they do in an atmosphere of boasted liberty, yet service-bound 
to a manufacturing oligarchy. 

Mr. Chairman, inmy own State I have met with gentlemen professedly 
of my own political faith who have have said tome: ‘‘Becareful; don’t 
agitate the tariff question.” With such timidity I have no sympathy. 
In such Democracy I have no confidence. 

For five years and more I have proclaimed the doctrine of a tariff re- 
form in almost every county, city, and town in Virginia. ‘‘ Don’t agi- 
tate the question.’? Ha! The peoplelike seris muststill submit, like 
vassals still bend their necks, like slaves still work, work in the tread- 
mill of protection! Sir, ‘Tariff for revenue” is the motto which I 
havetacked to the mast-head, and if I shall fall I shall fall with my face 
to the enemy still crying aloud against the oppression of my people. I 
intend to stand by, uphold and defend as far as God has given me the 
ability the underlying principle of Democracy upon this question. I 
may be a weak defender of the right, butI will at least be a bold one. 

But I have no fears as to the result. The flag of tariff for revenue will 
soon float in triumph, and when victory is once inscribed upon it the 
child has not been born that will ever see defeat written over it. 

I repeat, again, a tariff isa tax on foreign manufactured goods, wares, 
and merchandise. 

Almost every article of foreign production, whether used upon the 
farm in tilling the soil, reaping the crops, or conveying them to mar- 
ket; almost everything that constitutes the common wants of life; al- 
most everything that the humblest citizen wears, from the crown of his 
head to the soles of his feet, must pay a tariff tax as soon as it is landed 
upon our shores. This tax, then, being paid by the foreign manufact- 
urer, is added by him to the price, and as he adds it to the price, the 
home manufacturer at once increases his price the amount of the tax, 
so that the consumer, whether he buys the foreign-made or home-made 
article, in the end pays the tax. 

Let protectionists seek to their hearts’ content to cover up the facts 
with their sophistries and theories; the plain and simple fact as I have 
stated it stands out in bold relief for the humblest man in the land to 
read and understand. He can understand thatif he could buy a woolen 
suit of clothes, for instance, for $15 without the tax, and must pay $22.50 
for it with the tax, that the tax affects and hurts him. It requires no 
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literary training, no college breeđing, no study of governmental science 
for him to understand that he is injured in purse when he is saddled 
with a tax of 50 per cent., or $7.50, ona $15 suit of clothes; and the man 
who seeks to convince him that this is done for his protection will bring 
his labors to an unhappy end. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, so far as the necessities of the Government re- 
quire taxation well and good, and every patriotic citizen will meet it 
with cheerfulness; but as soon as the Government imposes a heavier 
tax than the demands of the Government require, just for the protec- 
tion of articles manufactured in this country, it is robbing me for the 
benefit of a class and establishing here in free America a favored class 
and building up and fostering an aristocracy of monopolies. 

The little tax on tea kindled the flames of republican liberty, and 
a weak people of only 3,000,000 determined not to submit. But 
though the soul of every American glows with pride as he recalls this 
historical fact, we have now millions of dollars annually wrung from 
the people—not to support the Government, but to enable a favored 
few to carry on trade with heavy profits and sell their wares at prices 
largely in excess of what the foreign articles could be purchased if it 
were not for the tax, and largely in excess of the price at which these 
favored few could sell and make reasonable profits. 

So that year by year, week by week, and day by day the fruits of 
honest toil go into the tills of monopolies rather than into the pocket 
of the toiler for his own benefit and that of those whom God in his wis- 
dom has given him. 

A few days ago in referring to the fact just alluded to, that the tax 
on tea awakened the slumbering spirit of liberty in the breasts of the 
colonists, I was met with the reply that it was taxation without repre- 
sentation that inspired the Revolution. I said then as I say now, that 
the tax was the match that lighted the fire, and that while the rulers 
of that day only imposed this small tax on the one article, the rulers 
of this day impose a tax on thousands of articles, and the tax imposed 
in 1776 was for the support of government while the tax of 1888 is made 
heavy for the support of monopolies. 

Remember, Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to intimate that even the 
heavy burden of taxation under which the people are now resting would 
justify a resort to violence. Oh,no. Peacereigns supreme throughout 
our borders, and the people have their remedy in the ballot, the weapon 
of the Constitution, and with it a revolution will be prosecuted which 
will as effectually shake off the shackles of unjust taxation as the Revo- 
lution of 1776 shook off the shackles of British tyranny. 

Sir, I cannot conceive upon what principle of right it can be main- 
tained that the people of the United States should be taxed more than 
necessary to meet the demands of the Government. I do not under- 
stand upon what principle of justice it can be insisted that about 
$100,000, 000in excess of the requirements of the Government should be 
drawn annually from the people, taken from their pockets, withdrawn 
from the circulating medium of the country and deposited in the gloomy 
vaults of the Treasury. 

No State would dare tax her citizens more than necessary to run her 
government and hoard the excess up in her treasury. 

Wherein lies any greater right in the National than in the State Gov- 
ernment in this respect? 

I take it that greater right is claimed by protectionists to sustain 
them in their position of tariff for protection. It is the only ground, it 
seems to me, upon which they can in reason stand, 

Is it tenable? Has the National Government the right to impose 
excessive taxation for the protection simply of certain industries and 
enterprises? 

To admit the existence of such a right is to admit that it exists with- 
out limit and the extent of its exercise rests alone in the judgment, 
whim, or caprice of Congress. If the right to raise $100,000,000 in ex- 
cess exists, why not $200,000,000; why not $500,000,000; why notall 
the earnings of the consumers above a bare subsistence? Where and 
when will gentlemen belonging to this school stop? Will they stop 
when the monopolies crystop? Ifso, the millennium will have dawned 
when that cry comes. Will they stop when the industries of this coun- 
try no longer regard themselves as ‘‘infants?”’ Ifso, when the voice 
of the archangel shall be heard and the last trump shall sound, some 
‘‘infant,’2 with hoary locks and a body plethoric with dividends and 
profits gathered from the tills of the poor and wrenched from the hard 
hand of labor. will stand upon the shores of time and cry for more pro- 
tection. 

“Infant industries !’? Mr. Clay, the great apostle of protection, in 


his debate with Mr. Calhoun, when giant mind met giant mind, and | 
the sparkles flew around like the corruscations from heated metal when | 


struck by a Vulcan’s hammer, declared only for a temporary tariff for 
the protection of our ‘‘ infant industries. ’’ 

More than fifty years ago this memorable debate occurred. For 
more than thirty years the immortal Clay has been in his grave, and 


the winds of more than thirty winters have sung a requiem to his mem- | 


ory, and more than thirty springs have shed the fragrance of their 
flowers over the place where inurned is his sacred dust. Childhood 
then has grown to middle age; middle age then has gone tottering to 
the grave of old age, yet the industries of which Mr. Clay spoke are 


still infants, still crawling and mewling, still in their swaddling clothes, 
still unable to stand alone, and still sucking the bottle of protection. 

Sir, with all due deference, I say what an absurdity. If it were so, 
if these industries were still unable to stand alone, still required the 
supporting arm of the Government, still called for protection from for- 
eign competition, as a citizen of the United States, in the face of the 
world I would be ashamed to acknowledge it. With natural advan- 
tages greater than those of any country on the face of the habitable 
globe; with every improvement known to this inventive age; witha 
climate of unsurpassed salubrity; with a population strong and sturdy, 
industrious and energetic, I would blush with shame to admit that we 
can not compete in our own markets and at our own doors with the 
fabrics and manufactures of other countries, transported at heavy cost 
hundreds and thousands of miles across the mighty waters that sepa- 
rate us, without the protection of a heavy tariff. 

Standing forth as we do in the majesty of our national power, boast- 
ing of our strength, our advancement in the arts and sciences, and in 
all that goes to constitutea nation’s pre-eminent power and strength and 
greatness, my national pride would be touched to the very quick if I 
were forced to admit that our furnaces, surrounded by mountains of 
iron ore sufficient to run an iron belt around the world, and coal in 
close proximity to smelt every ton of it, our spindles and our looms 
driven by the finest water-power in the known world, or by steam- 
power supplied with coal from mines almost at the doors of the factories, 
or by natural gas, our manufactories sharing all the blessings of a 
country upon which Heaven has showered its most gracious gifts, can not 
stand upon their own feet and assert their own independence in theirown 
land against all foreign comers without being sustained and supported 
by the arm of high protection. 

Sir, I am a protectionist, but not a protectionist of monopolies; Iam 
aprotectionistof my people. I ask again, if the policy of drawing more 
money than necessary to support the Government is adhered to, where 
will itend? Already tens upon tens of millions of dollars have been 
withdrawn from circulation, and, of course, if persisted in, itisonly a 
matter of time when all the money, the entire circulating medium, 
will be withdrawn from the channels of business and locked up in the 
vaults of the Treasury. Then without money for the transaction of 
business and to meet the wants of the people something must be done; 
the money must flow back into the channels from which it was taken. 
How will this be done? Will the people whose earnings are rep- 
resented by the hoarded millions be permitted to walk up and re- 
ceive back their own, the dollars representing their hours and days and 
years of toil and labor, sweat and anxiety? Oh, no; but they must 
give of the substance left them an equivalent for every dollar; they must 
buy back from the Government their own. Like the highwayman who 
demands money from the traveler for the horse from which he has 
just been dismounted, the Government will demand a quid pro quo 
tor the fruits of its robbery. It seems to me, sir, that view this ques- 
tion as you may you can find no haven of safety, no solid ground upon 
which to plant your feet except upon the firm principles of Democracy— 
a tariff for revenue, which means taxation only for the economical sup- 
port of Government. 

Mr. KERR. You say you are for a tariff for revenue. Do you not 
know that we have now one hundred and sixteen millions of revenue 
raised outside of the tariff, and would it not be wise to return to the 
policies advocated by all the early great statesmen of your State? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. In other words, cheap whisky or cheap cloth- 
ing—that is the issue. I favor cheaper clothing and cheaper neces- 
saries of life as against the cheap whisky advocated by the gentleman. 

Mr. KERR. Ido not advocate cheap whisky. I advocate the pro- 
hibition of whisky. You advocate a policy that makes it a permanent 
source of our national revenue, incorporates it into our system as a’ 

rmanency. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. The gentleman wants the poor man to have 
cheap whisky, and at the same time to pay a high price for his cloth- 
ing. Now, sir, no man need drink whisky, but every man must wear 
clothes. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. BUTLER. How are you on the tobacco tax? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Iam for the repeal of the tobacco tax. 

Mr. BUTLER. How are you on sugar? 

Mr. O’FERRALL, Iwill determine that when the question is before 
the House. 
| Mr. BUTLER. Can you not say now? How are you as to the re- 
| duction of the tariff on iron? 

Mr, O’FERRALL. Iam fora tariff upon iron ore and upon coal. 
Mr. BUTLER. How are you upon this bill as to the reduction of 
| the tariff on iron? 

| Mr. O’FERRALL. Iam for this billasa whole. [Applauseon the 
| Democratic side.] I hope I have answered the gentleman. 

| Cut loose from this principle and you at once embark upon a sea with- 
out a pilot, compass, or rudder, to be dashed about and finally wrecked 
upon the shoals of confusion and anarchy. 

Better, far better, confine ourselves to the powers of the Constitution 
and to the teachings of tue fathers than follow in the wake of false 
prophets and teachers. 


. 
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But passing on, let me say that the policy of protection is contrary 
to the principle of independent citizenship, The admitted theory of 
our Government is that he that sows shall reap the fruit of his own 
labor, and that it shall not be tolled by his neighbor; that while he 
must rely.upon the means given him by God, whatever he may accu- 
mulate shall not be made to pay tithes to another. 

Applying this principle, suppose instead of raising revenue by a tariff 
we were to do so by direct taxation on property, and instead of a cus- 
tom-house collector we were to have a Federal direct-tax collector. Im- 
agine this dialogue between a Federal tax-collector and a good, honest 
old farmer: 

Collector: Good morning my old friend; how are you this morning? 

Old Farmer: Well, just soso. I am not very well, but I have to 
keep going. My land is not very good and I have to keep scratching 
to make buckle and tongue meet. 

Collector: Well, sir, I am around collecting taxes, Will it suit you 
to pay to-day? 

Old Farmer: Well, money is mighty scarce, but I always try to lay 
by little by little to meet my taxes and pay my part of the expenses of 
the Government, and I reckon I might as well pay now as any other 
time. How much are they? 

Collector: Let me see; there is a ticket for $50. 

Old Farmer: All right; here’s your money, give me the ticket. 

Aud the old fellow draws a long breath as he sees his $50, repre- 
senting many a sweat-drop, the heat and cold of many a day, many a 
jerk and twist of the plow-handle, and many an ache and pain disap- 
pear in the wallet of the collector; but as a good citizen he willingly 
paid his part of the expenses of the Government. He is about to re- 
turn to his work, for time is precious with him—he ‘‘ must keep scratch- 
ing,’’—when he hears the voice of the collector again: 

Collector: Hold on, my old friend, I have another ticket against you. 

Old Farmer (turning suddenly and nervously): What! another tax 
ticket against me?, I thought I had just paid my part of the expenses 
of Government. x 

Collector: So you have paid your part of the expenses of Govern- 
ment; but this is a “protection” ticket of $16.668. 

Old Farmer: Protection ticket! 

Collector: Yes, ‘“‘protection ticket.” 

Old Farmer: Well, what sort of a ticket isthat? Iain’t asking any 
particular protection. Everybody around here is quiet; my neighbors 
are all good people, and I don’t need any protection; this thing must 
be a mistake; tell them down yonder in Washington I don’t feel afraid; 
I harm nobody, work hard day, go to bed with a clear conscience, 
sleep well, and don’t want any fellow around to protect me. Just 
take the thing back and tell the fellow that sent it out that I can take 
care of myself, and don’t want any protection, and don’t want to pay 
for any. 

Collector: Old man, you don’t know what you are talking about. 

Old Farmer: Yes, I do, too. 

Collector: No, but you don’t; this isa tax which the Government 
says you must pay to protect the people who make the clothes you 
wear, and the wagon you drive, and the plow you use, and the reaper 
and mower you have, and your sewing-machine, and so on. 

Old Farmer: Well, well; has it come to this in our country that 
things are getting so bad that these people must be protected at their 
work? Why don’t the Government shoot a few of these bad fellows 
and stop this taxing of poor men to protect workmen against them? 

Collector: You evidently don’t understand yet. Iwillexplain. You 
know there are a great many people up in Lowell and Boston, and all 
over New England, and out at Cincinnati and Chicago, and many other 
points, who are engaged in manufacturing boots and shoes, cotton cloth, 
calico, flannel, carpets, sewing-machines, wagons, reapers, mowers, 
thrashers, plows, brooms, buckets, and other things that you buy, and 
the Government thinks they do not make money enough out of their 
business, and says you must pay one-third as much as your tax for the 

port of Government is to help them. Do you understand now? 

Old Farmer (red with anger): Yes, I understand what you say; but 
what have I to do with helping them? Whohelpsme? I havea hard 
time of it. I sell my corn for 40 cents when I ought to have 70 cents; 
I sell my wheat for 78 cents, when I ought to get $1; Isell my hay for 
$4.50, when I ought to have $8, and I get small prices for everything, 
and I can’t see what I have to do with helping them. They don’t 

-help me, If they don’t make money enough at their business, why 
don’t they quit and try something else? That’s the way people do 
around here. Oh, pshaw, you must be fooling me. 

Collector: No, Iam not fooling you; I am in dead earnest. It is 
my business to collect, and you must pay or I will have to levy on 
your horse. f 

Old Farmer: Well, this is a strange thingto me; but I am a law-abid- 
ing man and I suppa Imustpay. So here is your money. Give me 
the ticket. But before you leave I want to ask you a question. 

Collector: All right; what-is it? : 

Old Farmer: Is this Democratic doings or Republican doings ? 

Collector: Oh, it is the doings of the G. O. P.—the grand old party— 
the Republican party. 


Old Farmer: Just as I expected. Well, sir, I am a Democrat and 
have been voting that ticket for many a year, butif Mr. Cleveland and 
the Democratie party don’t bring about the old-time way of doing 
things and let every tub stand on its own bottom, I don’t t to 
vote any more. Good day, sir. [Loud applause and laughter. 

Now, sir, this is simply a homely illustration of just what the Goy- 
ernment is doing under the present high tariff system. After drawing 
money enough to pay the expenses of Government, it imposes a tax of 
one-third more for the protection of or to help and aid the manufact- 
uring monopolies of the country increase their profits and swell their 
dividends. 

Attempt to disguise it as you may, or to cover it up under all the 
fallacies of the protective idea, still it stands out in its hideous form of 
oppression and imposition. 

Let me take another illustration. Suppose the laboring man, who 
delves day in and day out, from week to week and year to year, goes to 
a store to purchase clothing for himself and family, He buys a pair of 
boots at $6, and a suit of cloths at $15, shoes for his family costing $10, 
cotton cloth costing $3, calico and other necessary articles amounting 
to $13; aggregating $50. More than $20 of this bill is tariff tax and 
more than $5 of the $20 is protection tax—tax to protect the manufact- 
urers. ‘‘ Protection!”’ Protecting a man by taking money out of his 
pocket. What an anomalous proposition! 

Men struggle and bend their energies in the pursuit of money; they 
strain their nerves, tax their muscle, and charge their brain to accu- 
mulate for old age or for days of sickness, that they may be protected 
from want; this is the raleof mankind; but the Government, reversing 
human rule, says tothe poor man, we must take your earnings for your 
protection. I repeat, what an anomaly! 

i will now, Mr. Chairman, refer to some of the arguments used by 
protection leaders to sustain their theory that protection increases 
wages, stimulates enterprise, enhances the value of property, furnishes 
homeconsumption of our products, and promotes the general prosperity 
of the country. 

Let us refer to the statistics of the country—for there we find au- 
thentic facts to which we can not close our eyes. 

Does protection increase wages? 

Between 1850 and 1860, an era of low -tariff, when the Government 
imposed a tax only for its economical support, wages increased 18 per 
cent. d 

During the next ten years, from 1860 to 1870, when a war was rag- 
ing for four years of this time, and prices were inflated and protection 
was at high-water mark, wagés increased only 7 per cent. 

Does protection give a home market to the products of our soil? 

In 1850, under low tariff, we raised 867,453,967 bushels of cereals; 
851,502,312 bushels were consumed at home; 15,951,655 bushels were 
exported. All but 1.9 per cent., or less than two bushels in the hun- 
dred, of our entire cereal productions found a market at our doors. 
In 1860, when the tariff was still lower than in 1850, we raised 1,239,- 
039,945 bushels; 1,216,084,810 bushels were sold in this country; 22,- 
955,135 bushels were sent abroad. Only 1.8 per cent., even a smaller 
per cent. than in 1850, was forced to seek a foreign market. 

Now look at the picture presented by the year of the highest tariff. 
In 1870 our productions amounted to 1,629,027,600 bushels; 1,571,- 
737,179 bushels found home consumption; 57,290,521 bushels were ex- 
ported, Three and a half per cent. was compelled to seek sale in other 
countries. Between 1550 and 1860 productions increased 45.1 per cent., 
while between 1860 and 1870 they only increased 31.4 per cent. Be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 exports advanced only 43.9 per cent., while be- 
tween 1860 and 1870 they advanced 149} per cent. In 1860 we ex- 
ported only a very small per cent. of our corn; in 1880 we exported a 
large per cent. In 1860 we exported only a small per cent. of our 
wheat; in 1880 we exported a large per cent. 

And just here I will say that the wheat which was exported in 1860 
brought remunerative prices, for it had scarcely any competitor in the 
market; in 1880 it was placed in competition with the wheat of India, 
raised by cheap labor and sold at sacrificing prices, and this was the re- 
sult of the protective system which drove England from our shores with 
her manufactured articles, and forced her to develop the wheat-grow- 
ing facilities of India, and brought our wheat in competition in the 
English markets with the wheat grown by the outcasts of India and 
the cheap labor of Russia. 

Does protection increase the wealth of the country and add to its 
general prosperity ? 

Investigations will show that between 1850 and 1860 wealth was 
more than doubled, increasing 126 per cent., or more than 12 per cent. 
per annum, while between 1860 and 1880 the increase was only 6 per 
cent. per annum. 

Mr. Chairman, I regard these statistical facts as full, complete, and 
indisputable answers to every argument which has been er can be ad- 
duced in favor of the policy of a high protective tariff. They are not 
the resultjof imagination or fancy, of prejudice or bias, but their truth- 
fulness is vouched for by this great Government. 

Protectionists say that protection increases the prices of the products 
of thefarm. Let us see how statistics bear them out. 
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WHEAT. tivation and use, say 20 acres in wheat, 30 acres in corn, 5 acres in 
For the ten years between 1850 and 1860 the price of wheat ranged | "7% 10 acres in oats. How would the account stand ? 
from $1.32 to git per bushel, 


For the ten years between 1870 and 1880 the price of wheat ranged 
from $1.13 to $1.66 per bushel. 

A difference of about 20 cents per bushel in favor of the low tariff 
years. 


CORN. 

Between 1850 and 1860 the price of corn ranged from 66 to 93 cents 
per bushel. 

Between 1870 and 1880 the price of corn ranged from 49 cents to 79 
cents. 

A difference of from 14 cents to 17 cents per bushel in favor of the 
low tariff years, 

' OATS, 

Between 1850 and 1860 the price of oats ranged from 46 to 65 cents 
per bushel. 

Between 1870 and 1880 the price of oats ranged from 34 to 53 cents. 
A difference of 12 cents per bushel in favor of the low tariff years. 


G FLOUR, 
BANON 1850 and 1860 the price of flour ranged from $4.96 to $7.18 
per barrel. 
Borvon 1879 and 1880 the price of flour ranged from $4.25 to $6.60 
per barrel. 
A difference of 58 to 71 cents per barrel in favor of the low tariff 
years. 
MESS PORK, 
Between 1850 and 1860 the price of mess pork ranged from $14.31 to 
$19.75 per barrel. 
Between 187) and 1880 the price of mess pork ranged from $12.35 to 
$18.84 per barrel. 
A difference of from 91 cents to $1.90 per barrel in favor of the low 
tariff years. 
WOOL. 
Between 1850 and 1860 the average price of wool was about 28 cents 
per pound. 
Between 1870 and 1880 the average price of wool was abont 31 cents. 
A difference of 3 cents per pound in favor of the high tariff years. 
So the wool-grower received $3 more on his 100-pound clip in 1880 
than in 1860, and then paid many times that in tariff on woolen goods 
which he bought. 
Now let us take the small farmer and see how he stood between 1870 
and 1880 as compared with how he stood between 1850 and 1860. 
Suppose he raised each year— 
100 bushels wheat, he got for it between 1950 and 1860 20 cents per 
bushel more than between 1570 and 1889, or. 
300 bushels corn, he got for it between 1850 and 1860 an average of 
15 cents per bushel more than between 1870 and 1889, or .......... a 
200 bushels oats, he got for it between 1850 and 18€0 12 cents per 
bushel more than between 1870 and 1880, OF ......0....csceeseesseseenee 


5 barrels mess pork, he got between 1850 and 1860 $1.44 per barrel 
more than between 1870 and 1880, OF......0:.ss000 essssseerseseenescesseee 7. 20 MOTE, 


$20. 00 more. 
45.03 more. 


24.00 more. 


RECAPITULATION. 


To say nothing about his other products. 

Deduct, then, from this, his higher price of $3 on 100 pounds of wool 
which he received between 1870 and 1880 than between 1850 and 1860, 
and the small farmer will see and read for himself that between 1850 and 
1860 he was $93.20 better off annually upon the products to which I 
have referred than between 1870 and 1880; that these fruits of his labor 
brought $93.20 more annually under low-tariff Democratic rule than 
under high-tariff Republican rule. 

If the products of a farmer were two, three, or five times as great as 
these I have given, of course, his loss under high-tariff Republican rule 
was two, three, or five times as great as in the illustration. 

Protectionists say that protection improves the farms them 
more productive and profitable. Let us see what statistics show in re- 
gard to this matter. 


Average yield per acre of cereals. 


1880 ...ssseosesevessesseesPOUNGS,.» 019.0 
coveccseeresessappescnsenslOveccse ers 


Let us see how the farmer stood in 1885 as compared with 1860. 
Suppose in 1860 and in 1885 he had the same quantity of ground in culti- 


29.0 


He puts the same labor and capital in and gets in return 116 fewer 
bushels of wheat, 318 fewer bushels of corn, 39} fewer bushels of rye, 
20 fewer bushels of oats. : 

If that is protection, weJl indeed can the farmers of this land ex- 
claim, ‘‘God save us from such protection!” 

These 65 acres would have brought him in 1860, as follows: 


320 bushels wheat, at $1.35, lowest ... 


1,113 bushels corn, at #4 cents, lowest 
90} bushels rye, at 80 cents, lowest... 
bushels oats, at 37 cents, lowest .. 


Total 22..ccscpsesees sasore -onsesoosass sna vasseniansanceacopens vatess codenqesneeqnanns enpsaavecon „as 1,328, 34 


Now, in 1885 what would they have brought him? 
204 bushels wheat, at 83 COmts........-..cecersecer smennneeee 


aecennasseneresasense ses eoeees eceseenannns 


795 bushels corn, at 40 cents... $18.00 
51 bushels rye, at 60 cents ..... 30.60 
276 bushels oats, nt 27} cents.. 75. 80 
EA A EIIE E E EN OFA IA A A A En Ore 603.92 


His receipts from the same acreage and crops dropped down 
from $1,328.34 in 1860 to $603.92 in 1885, or a loss of $724.42. 

That is the kind of protection our Republican friends offer to the man 
who follows the plow. 

Mr. KERR. Certainly the gentleman does not charge the tariff with 
having reduced the production of the soil so as to diminish the number 
of bushels raised. 

Mr. O'-FERRALL. Mr. Chairman, I am answering the argument 
of protectionists that high tariff brings general prosperity to thecountry, 
improves the farms as well as everything else. That is the position I 
am answering. If the gentleman yields that point, and that tariff has 
nothing to do with it, the purpose I had in view is accomplished. 

Mr. KERR. The gentleman’s statistics would go to show that farms 
are notasproductiveas formerly. Certainly the tariff is not responsible 
or that. - 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Yes, sir, I insist that the tariff is responsible to 
a very great extent. The farmer is so heavily burdened by tariff legis- 
lation that he has not money to keep up the fertility of the soil, and 
must cultivate it as best he can. That is one reason why the fertility 
of the soil has gone back. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. You are right. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. That is the kind of “ protection” our Republi- 
can friends offer to the man who follows the plow. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Allow mea single remark at this point in ordo 
that there may be no misunderstanding of the facts. Statistics of this 
kind are apt to be deceptive. The gentleman has given the price of 
wheat in the city of New York for a decade before the war and for a 
decade since the war. Now, is it not the fact that in the decade since 
the war the farmer obtained more per bushel on his Western farm than 
in the decade before the war, and that the seeming decline in the price 
of wheat is due to the decline in the cost of transportation from the 
Western farm to the city of New York? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I might agree with the gentleman but for the 
fact that the statistics which I am giving are drawn from the census 
reports furnished by official heads of this Government. Most of the 
statistics I have cited are good Republican statistics, prepared under Re- 
publican administrations. 

SMALLER CROPS AND SMALLER PRICES, 

In 1860, under Democratic low-tariff rule, the average farm with 65 
acresin cultivation would have brought $1,328.24, while in 1885, under 
Republican high-tariff rule, it only brought $603.92. 

CHEAPER CLOTHING. 


But protectionists, when met with these facts, and when told how 
agriculture has languished under the protective fallacy, fall back upon 
the assertion that the farmer buys his clothing at lower prices than he 
did in former years, and that this results from protection. 

Mr. Chairman, he does buy clothing for less per yard or per article 
than in former years. But I assert that in the course of a year his 
clothes cost him as much or more than in former years. 

The fabrics from 1860 back were substantial; they were good; they 
were honest as a rale, and they wore well. The fabrics of the present 
day are, asa rule, ‘‘shoddy,’’ made to please the eye, mislead and de- 
ceive. Shoes with paper filling, woolen goods three-fourths cotton, 
pasteboard hats, with fur pasted on the outside, and lined with fantas- 
tie colors, calicoes that a new-born babe can tear, domesties that you 
could almost sift pebbles through, and cloth that a heavy dew will 
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penetrate to the skin are all sold to the farmer cheap, and he is told | adifference of $1.59 weekly and $82.68 annually in favor of the English 


to believe what protection has done for him, driver and drayman. 
O, what authority and show of truth ~ TANIE LASARTEN 
Can cunning ssi ir cover itself withal. ae bert . a 
But it is all show. Ina brief season the farmer must return and buy Canais $ = England... RAKED E s $4.02 


r Mr. Chairman, protection has not given even these cheap, flimsy | Y% erlands -nnnm B44 ’ 
articles of wear. It has been the inventive genius of the age that has pa paye ona oR RAOS as To AT aenaod in ia appears oe 
done it. They have sprung like magic from the brain of the inventor, pie is $3. 12 against $4.02 Pe sph a k e dag nday . = 


just as in the days of low tariff, when the invention of the cotton-gin 2 ; > 
worked a revolution in the price of cotton. Protection seizes hold of | °°2*s weekly and $46.80 annually in favor of the English farm laborer. 


everything and claims it as its own. It was protection, its advocates 
would have us to infer, that conceived the ideas that led to the impor- Suen AAAA p Ro 
tant inventions of the last quarter of a century. It was protection, ac- | France..... B77 
cording to the idea of our Republican friends, thatstimulated the brain | Germany. 

of the geniuses of this country who have given to the world in the last " S89 

two and a half decades the great adjuncts to manufactures, the revo- The average wages paid to laborers in these six high-tariff countries 


lutionizing improvements which have furnished the means of increas- is $3.26, against $4.70 in low-tariff England; a difference of $1.44 weekly 


ing the supply of fabrics for human wear. A ; 
‘Again, Mr. Chairman, protectionists insist that protection gives high | 224 $74.88 annually in favor of the English laborer. 


wages to the mechanic and laboring man. They point to the fact tri- PLASTERERS, 
umphantly that wages are higher in the United States where we have yi seeseeaseennennussenensensesnse so 
a high tariff than in England where they have low tariff. PADES oe 
4.43 | Egland.......scsoven ot chacagesabaauetggent.cos $7.80 


Now, sir, I propose to show the inconsistency of their position. | Germany. 
Mark yon, they claim that high tariff gives high wages. Netherlan 
Sir, in Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland there isa high tariff. Allof them are high-tariff countries, 
England isa low-tariffcountry. In high-tariff Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, the Netherlands, and Switzerland wages are low, while in | 


$ 


low-tariff England wages are high as compared with other countries. PRINTERS, 
I will here give a table of the weekly wages in all these countries. 
BLACKSMITHS, 
Austr’a. 5 
Belgi! m.. 5.38 
Benes. 5-8E | Fengland sssseneossssssnesens aier $7.37 
Netbenlands mnene AA | is $5.68, against $7.23 in low-tarif England; a difference of $1.55 
The average wages paid to blacksmiths in these six high-tariff coun- weekly and $80.60 annually in favor of the English printer. 
tries is $4.06, against $7.37 in low-tariff England; a difference of $3.31 TAILORS. 
weekly and $172.12 annually in favor of the English blacksmith, Feces een Cee te 4. 
BRICKLAYERS, i“ sped 
Austria $3.55 " 34l MAAA. co scah nt idosas ossssvobbpp nesses $7.23 
Belgium. 4.56 " 500 
towne STA | england. secsssseeesse bs AAAA $7.56 Switzerland 6.38 
Neth: rlands, spice 4.80 | The average wages paid to tailors in these six high-tariff countries is 
Bwit: erland . 5.21 | $4.90, against $7.23 in low-tariff England; a difference of $2.33 weekly 
oe Sten, ie pai to bricklayers in these six high-tariff coun- | and $112.16 annually in favor of the English tailor. 
jes k 


56 in low-tariff England; a difference of $2.88 | TINSMITHS, 
weekly and $149.76 annually in favor of the English bricklayer. sue $3. 


England........00 SPAAS AA S taueontonsh evi $6.56 
Netherlands, ... pao’ i 
Switzerland......ssssssessrsesesossasese sas 4.40 
The average wages paid to tinsmiths in these six high-tariff coun- 
Switzerland. =. 0. E EN. = tries is $4.25, against $6.56 in low-tariff England; a difference of $2.31 
‘The average wages paid to cabinct-makers in these six high-tariffcoun- | weekly and $121.12 annually in favor of the English tinsmith. 
tries is $5.14, against $7.68 in low-tariff England; a difference of $2.54 | I might pursue this comparison farther, Mr. Chairman, but this will 
weekly and $132.08 annually in favor of the English cabinet-maker. suffice. , 
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CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. Now, sir, if, according to the theory of protectionists, high tariff gives 
EATA PTERA EAEN $5.10 high wages in America, why not in Europe? 
Belgium... 4.07 If, according to the theory of protectionists, low tariff would bring 
+ eae -39 | England .,...ssssessssmessssssssssne sesse $7.66 | low wages in America, why not in Europe? 
Netherlan: We have heard already, and we will continue to hear during this de- 
Switzerland. bate, England abused because of her low-tariff policy, and in the face 


The average paid to carpenters and joiners in these six high- | of the fact that she pays better wages than any country in Europe; but 
tariff countries is $4.84, against $7.66 in low-tariff England; a differ- | not one word has been said in denunciation of the high-tariff countries 
of $2.82 weekly and $146.64 annually in favor of the English carpen- | where labog is so poorly paid. 
ter and joiner. If low tariff enables England to pay from 25 to 50 per cent. better 
wages than are paid by her neighboring high-tariff countries, let us try 
the experimént of low tariff on this side of the water and see if we can 
not increase the wages of our mechanics and wage-workers. 

We have strikes now all over our country. Who ever heard of a 
strike in the United States under Democratic rule and low tariff? 
Now under high tariff we have them every day. Why? Isayitis 
because of high tariff, which has enabled wealth to be accumulated in 
| ; the hands of a few, who use it to crush down the wage-worker, and 
and $147.68 annually in favor of the English cooper. ; then gaunt want, stalking at midnight like a horrible ghost through 

DRIVERS AXD DRAYMEN. the precincts of his humble home, haunts his pillow and disturbs his 
slumbers, and in his desperation he strikes, as he believes, in defense of 

$5.37 | his rights and for food and clothing for his wife and children. 
rs ee Mr. Chairman, as sure as there is a God above ns there is something 
we 4 wrong in our country and in its policy. High tariff and high taxa- 
le to find no statement as to Switzerland in this con- | tion in my judgment are the rocks upon which we are being dashed. 
nection. The average es paid to drivers and draymen in the five | Let us at least try the experiment of removing them. From 1881 
high-tariff peed pn is $3.78, against $5.37 in low-tariff England; | to 1886, both inclusive, there were 3,903 strikes, in which 22,336 
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establishments were involved, and 13,443 were temporarily closed. 
The employés actually engaged in these strikes numbered 1,020,832, 
and those actually engaged with others involved aggregate 1,324,402. 
The strikes during 1886 numbered 1,412, or nearly one-third of the 
whole number. I gather this information from a table furnished by 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, chief of the Labor Bureau, to Senator COKE. 

If protection protects the laboring man and gives high wages, in the 
name of Heaven, tell me what has produced all this turmoil and trouble 
in the land? 

Following a little farther the line of my remarks in regard to wages. 
I want to refer to the statement which is so frequently made that wages 
are better in this country than in England. In fact, if one of our pro- 
tection friends were inadvertently to leave this statement out of his 
speech he would no doubt rise in his seat and ‘‘ask leave to print it in 
the RECORD.” 

I find that statistics show that the total average earnings of mechan- 
ics (family of five workers, including children) in Massachusetts are 
$803.47; in England, $517.47; a difference of $286 in favor of the Mas- 
sachusetts mechanic. This is a good showing so far for the Massachu- 
setts mechanic. 

But there is another side to the picture. 

I find, also, that the average total expenses of a family in Massachu- 

-setts are $754.42; in Great Britain $508.35; so it costs the Massachusetts 
family $246.07 more than the English family to live. 

Now, let us make up the accounts of both of them and strike bal- 
ances: 


Annual wages of Massachusetts mechanic and family...........cscsccscceeseoees $803.47 
PPAR QUOT. OE ITU O EPEE E E SE eaSseconers A T E O O EA PA 754.42 
E BEC GL a E EE E E ERES 


Annual wages of English mechanic and family .. 
Deduct cost of living 


DAIETIOS ME GU OL POOR TEE PE A cxcedy ub qeonsy veeseeus E 


Balance of Massachusetts mechani 
Balance of English mechanic. 


Net balance in favor of Massachusetts mechanic...........s-sescesee essere 
Mr. FUNSTON. Will my friend allow me a question? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Most assuredly. Iam always glad to yield to 
friend from Kansas. 

r. FUNSTON. Is it not a fact that the laboring people in England 
live for less money because they do not live so well us the laborers in 
similar employment in the United States? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Ithink thatis possible or probable. Butif they 
live for less in England they do fewer hours of work during a day. 
The American mechanic works harder, works more hours, and expends 
more strength and energy than the English mechanic. 

I am just reminded by my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL] 
that mechanics return to England from Rhode Island in order to get 
better wages; that they can make more and live better in England than 
in Rhode Island. 


Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts: How many returned Jast year? 

Mr. O’FERRALL, I have not looked into the statistics on that 
point, but my friend from Massachusetts, I have no doubt, can give 
the gentleman all the figures he may desire. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the gentleman pardon me a question? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Certainly. 

Mr. WARNER. Do not statistics show that in Europe the amount 
of grain consumed per capita by the laboring population (considering 
potatoes as gain) is 17.66 bushels annually, and in the United States 
40.66 bushels: that in Europe the amount of meat consumed by the 
laboring population per capita is 57.50 pounds annually, and in the 
United States 120 pounds annually ? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Imustinsiston the gentleman making his 
in his own time. I appreciate the compliment implied by his inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. WARNER. I trust the gentleman will not call it an ‘“inter- 
ruption.” He gave me permission to ask him the question; and I do 
not want to be put in the position of having “‘interrupted”’ the gen- 


tleman. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. It was an interruption nevertheless, though with 
my consent. 

Mr. WARNER. I wish the gentleman would answer my question. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. So we find that the advantage of $286 in wages 
in favor of the Massachusetts mechanic dwindles away to $39.93 after 
deducting his living. 

In order to secure this little advantage he must work daily more 
hours and expend more of his strength than the Englishman. 

The Englishman saves more in accordance with the time he works 
than the American. 

Yet protection proteets! 
more money ! 

Now, sir, the Massachusetts mechanic is loaded down with high 
tariff, the English mechanic is comparatively free. Take the weights 
of high tariff off the shoulders of the Massachusetts mechanic and let 
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Yet protection gives higher wages and 


him stand on an equal footing with the English mechanic, and instead 
of having $49.05 at the end of the year, not enough to bury him de- 
cently, he will have much more. 

He has $49.05 in spite of high tariff and high taxes; lower the tariff 
and lower the tax, put him upon the same plane with the Englishman, 
and then, with feeling, he can say, this is “the land of the free” as 
well as ‘‘ the home of the brave.” 

Sir, I believe commerce between nations should be relieved as far as 
possible of all fetters and all restraints. : 

A distinguished son of the South years ago gave utterance to this elo- 
quent truth: 

Why should we fetter commerce? Ifa man is in chains he droops and bows 
to the earth, because his spirits are broken; but let him twist the fetters from 
his legs and he will stand erect. Fetter not commerce! Let her be as free as 
the air, She will range the whole creation and return on the four winds of 
heavyen to bless the land with plenty. 

If the settled policy of this country is to raise money for revenue by 
a tariff, thereby fettering commerce io that extent, let us not fetter it 
except for governmental purposes, and not for class purposes. If the 
trade winds shall not carry the white sails of the world into our ports, 
dropping the riches of every clime into our lap in exchange for our 
products without let or hindrance, I insist that tribute shall be levied 
only for the expenses of the national household and not to fill the coffers 
of monopolies, classes, or individuals. 

Referring now to the fact of which we boast that our system of gov- 
ernment is more paternal than that of any other government; that it 
spreads the wgis of its protection over every citizen alike, treating all 
as children of a common parent, let us see if this is not an idle boast, 
unsupported by facts. 

Paternal! oh, how much this word implies! There is no word in the 
English Janguage that implies more of duty. Paternal duty implies 
equal maintenance and protection to eyery child that sprung from the 
same loins, 

Unkind, indeed, would be the father who would, if he had the power, 
take from the earnings of the son engaged in tilling the soil to make 
more prosperous the son engaged in manufacturing pursuits; yet thatis 
just what this paternal Government is doing and has been doing through 
the cycles ofmany years. It has been robbing the granary for the bene- 
fit of the manufactory; it has been hardening the hand of honest toil to 
soften the hand of idleness; it has been bronzing the cheek of labor to 
bleach the cheek of ease; it has been taxing poverty to make richer the 
rich. 

That noble calling, agriculture, has been taxed and taxed until you 
hear on all hands the cry coming up from the farmers, ‘‘I was not made 
a horse yet I bear the burden of an ass.’ ` 

This high and ennobling occupation is made the pack-horse of this 
system. Itseems to have been forgotten that no craft would spread its 
wings to the ocean breezes; no spindle would delight the ear with its 
hum; no water-fall would charm with the music of its machinery; no 
mine would yield up its treasures; no furnace or rolling-mill would 
light the heavens with its lurid glare; no steam engine would penetrate 
our mountains and valleys and arouse their slumbering energies but 
for the plowshare turning up the soil and the husbandman sowing his 
seed for the sun and dews of heaven to quicken into life, bring to ma- 
turity, and ripen for the sickle. 

Yes, it seems to have been forgotten that the husbandman stands 
pre-eminently the lord of creation; that before no human shrine should 
he bow; at no human altar should he worship; in no human presence 
should he cringe; to no human calling should he pay tribute. 

Agriculture can live without manufactures; manufactures can not 
live without agriculture. 

But, sir, while these things seem to have been forgotten, and the 
farmers, always slow to move, haye been slumbering upon their rights 
for years, they are now awakening from their slumber, and I stand here 
to give warning of the gathering storm in the West, Northwest, and 
South, which will soon break and sweep over this country with the 
violence of a Western cyclone, carrying before it the last vestige of a 
system which taxes the many for the benefit of the few, burdens labor 
for the benefit of capital, and mortgages the muscles and energies of 
agriculture and labor for the benefit of manufactures and trusts. I do 
not want it inferred from anything I have said or shall say that I am 
unfriendly to the manufacturing interests. On the contrary, I am 
their friend and will promote their advancementin every legitimate way. ` 


‘I would oppose most vigorously any attempt to burden them for the 


benefit of agriculture or any other interest. Istand here as an advo- 
cate of the fundamental principle of ‘‘ Equal rights to all, special privi- 
legesto none.” Istand here as an advocate of the God-given doctrine, 
“ Render, therefore, to all their dues.” 

It was in this school that I was raised. I was born and reared in a 
State which from the day-dawn of her existence asa State, in her hours 
of prosperity and adversity, through all the vicissitudes of her checkered 
career and the mutations of political parties has ever kept this prin- 
ciple inscribed in golden letters upon her tablet of principles; and to- 
day shestandsas fully armed and as courageousin this battle forits main- 
tenance as when the illustrious sons of her past stood forth in its vin- 
dication in debate with their scimeters bright and glistening. Sir, no 
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truth was ever uttered than that contained in one sentence of 

the annual message of President Cleveland a yearago. Hesays that— 

‘The vast accumulations of a few among our citizens whose fortunes rival the 

wealth of the most favored in anti-democratic nations are not the growth of a 
steady, plain, and industrious Republic. 

Who are these immense accumulators? Are they found among the 
tillers of the soil or the wage-workers? No; they consist of a parasitic 
class who have lived and grown, thrived and fattened upon the body 
and thews, sinews, and muscles of the farmers and laboring men of this 
country. They consist of the manufacturing monopolists, who, under 
the sanction of law and through a protective tariff system, have en- 
riched themselves and made each a Croesus by making the farmer and 
laboring man each a Lazarus. 

In 1880, in the manufacture of iron the manufacturers laid away 
21.57 per cent. upon their investments, and the woolen manufacturers 
put 35 per cent. upon their investment in their pockets. I speak for 
the farmers of the Shenandoah valley and Piedmont section of Vir- 

inia—sections possessing a soil as rich as any and a population as in- 
sioun and frugal as any—when I say that in the most prosperous 
years and most luxuriant seasons they fall short of 6 per cent., proba- 
bly do not exceed 4, and in less favored sections agriculture is so de- 
pressed that but for stern necessity the soil would be abandoned and 
allowed to relapse into its virgin state. 

With such enormous dividends as these to which I have just referred, 
it is no wonder that fortunes have been made in brief seasons which 
tt rival the wealth of the most favored anti-democratic nations.” Men 
count their millions now, when ten years ago they could not counttheir 
thousands. In the very nature of things Ido not believe such fortunes 
could be made under a normal condition of affairs; it must be abnor- 
mal. I know that men may start even in a race, and some will prove 
to be swifter of foot and will shoot ahead, and even distance others in 
reaching the goal; but I do not believe any racer can reach the end be- 
fore the others take the first step, if all had a fair start and equal ad- 
vantages. .Whether this be true or not, I favor as fair a race and as fair 
a start in life as the Government can make it. I protest against plac- 
ing upon the farmer boy and laboring boy a saddle weighted down with 
the weights of protection and taxation, while the son of the manufact- 
urer shall run therace without saddleor weights. Give them a fair start 
and if the one, no matter which, outruns the other, then let him claim 
the prize and receive that which he has fairly won. 

The agricudturists of this country are looking, anxiously looking, for 
tariff-reform legislation by this Co Let us not disappoint them 
in their expectations. Let them feel when they look upon their wavy 
wheat-fields in their golden hue of harvest time; their long corn-rows 
ladened with their ears; their meadows carpeted in nature’s green or 
dotted with their sweet-scented hay-stacks; their cattle grazing upon 
their hills and their sheep gamboling in their pastures, that these are 
their portion under the dispensation of their God, and that their por- 
tion, their ions, their crops, their muscle and brain, sweat and 
toil shall no longer be taxed for the benefit of A’s factory, B’s foundery, 
or D’s furnace. [Applause. ] 

The wage-workers, too, in the cities and in the country, when not 
compelled to speak with bated breath, demand the repeal of a system 
which, in the language of a prominent Knight of Labor, ‘‘has made 
more millionaires and more paupers in the last twenty-five years than 
were ever made in any other civilized country in the world in the same 
length of time.” 

The bill presented by the Committee on Ways and Means I indorse 
asa whole, It gives to the toiling millions cheaper clothesand cheaper 
necessaries of life. It will tend to lighten the burdens under which 
they have been bending for years. It will tend to raise up the droop- 
ing spirit of the tiller of the soil and inspire the wage-worker with 
new life and energy. It will tend to quicken the step of the farmer 
and brighten the face of the son of toil. It will tend to shed a halo of 
happiness over the whole land and convert fields of bramble into fields of 
grain, and reclaim the soil which has relapsed into its virgin state. It 
will tend to bring peace and comfort to the pillow of the laboring man 
and relieve his fevered brain. [Applause. 

It will, sir, give assurance to the whole country that the Demo- 
cratic party of to-day is true to its pledges, true to its history, and true 
to its traditions. 

In closing I desire to say for myself that in this contest I am for the 
farmer. Agriculture was man’s first and original occupation. 

The Lord God when he made man took him and put him in the 
garden eastward in Eden to work and to keep it. 

Iam for the mechanic. In the great temple of nature there is no 
ministry more exalted than that of the enlightened mechanic. 

Iam for the laboring man. From early morn to the settling of the 
dews of heaven he toils. Great beads of sweat appear upon his bronzed 
brow as he wields the ax or slings the sledge, handles the shovel or 
plies the pick, but with cheerfulness he pursues his task thinking of the 
ceny greeting he will receive when the sun is set and his day’s labor 
iş done. 

Yes, I am for the farmer, the mechanic, and laboring man against 
the unconscionable extortioner, the greedy monopolist, and blood-suck- 


ing protectionist, and may God keep me steadfast to the end [Great 
applause. ] 

Mr. DORSEY. Mr. Chairman, as one of the Representatives of one 
of the great, progressive agricultural States of the West, I feel it my 
duty to oppose this bill on the ground that I believe it to be a measure 
injurious alike to the agricultural and labor interests of the country. 
In doing this it is my purposg to view the general rather than the 
specific aspect presented. 

This bill has not been prepared upon any principle whatever, but is 
apparently an emergency or expediency bill, patched up by the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Committee on Ways and Means without giving 
a hearing to those whose interests are vitally affected by the changes 


proposed. 

The framers of this bill claim they have followed in the line recom- 
mended by the President in his recent message, in which he poses as 
the friend of the farmer, and we have presented to us a bill which, in 
my judgment, directly as well as indirectly injures every man engaged 
in agricultural pursuits in this country. It would directly injure one 
million of our farmers, because it proposes to put wool on the free-list, 
and it would indirectly injure every farmer in the country, because it 
proposes to reduce the duty or place on the free-list so many articles 
that are now manufactured here, and to destroy so many of the im- 
portant industries of the country, and thus drive the operatives now 
engaged in manufactures to agricultural pursuits. In this respect this 
bill is the most vicious ever presented to the American Congress. 

Before recurring to the general thread of my argument I propose to 
refer briefly to the history of the legislation affecting the wool interests 
of the United States. é 

It appears that sheep were brought to this country as early as 1610; 
that laws to encourage sheep-raising were enacted in Massachusetts in 
1645, and as early as 1676 it was written that ‘‘ New England abounds 
with sheep.’’ In 1814 the first official estimate of the production of 
wool was made, and it was estimated at from 13,000,000 to 14,000,000 
pounds. Wool was free until 1816, when it became subject to duty at 
15 per cent. ad valorem as a non-enumerated article. It was not made 
dutiable by name until the act of May 22, 1824. 

By this act unmanufactured wool, the actual value of which at the 
place whence imported did not exceed 10 cents per pound, was made 
dutiable at 15 per cent. ad valorem until June 1, 1825; thereafter at 
25 per cent. ad valorem until June 1, 1826, and thereafter at 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

In 1828 a still higher rate of duty was placed on unmanufactured 
wool, namely, 4 cents per pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem until 
June 30, 1829, and thereafter, annually, an additional duty of 5 per 
cent. ad valorem until such ad valorem duty should reach 50 percent. 
On low-priced wool this rate was equal to 100 per cent. ad valorem. 
Wool on the skin was made dutiable at the same 1ate as other imported 
wool. Under these acts the production of wool in the United States 
had increased to 50,000,009 pounds annually, in 1831. 

In 1832 another change was made, and under the provisions of this 
act unmanufactured wool of the value, at the place of exportation, not 
exceeding 8 cents per pound, was admitted free of duty. All wool ex- 
ceeding 8 cents per pound in value was dutiable at 4 cenis per pound 
and 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

This provision for the free admission of the lower grades of wool was 
continued in an act passed in 1833, while all wool above the value of 
8 cents per pound was made dutiable at 4 cents per pound and 38 per 
cent ad valorem, the latter duty to be gradually reduced to 26 per cent. 
ad valorem in 1842. 

It will be seen that our legislators were not then reckless enough to 
propose a sudden abandonment of all protection on wool. From the 
time of the reduction of duty the production of wool seems to have 
decreased, and the amount of the annual product in 1840 was 42,802,- 
114 pounds, instead of 50,000,000, as it was estimated in 1831. 

The act of August 30, 1842, imposed a duty on coarse unmanuifact- 
ured wool of the value of 7 cents per pound, or under, of 5 per cent. ad 
valorem, and on all other unmanufactured wool of 3 cents per pound 
and 30 per cent.ad valorem. It was found that the act of 1832 mak- 
ing coarse wools free had worked great injury to our sheep husbandry, 
because the provision in regard to low grade of wools was freely taken ad- 
vantage of by the introduction of large quantities of fine wool duty free. 

Then came the so-called Walker tariff of July 30, 1846, which made 
all unmanufactured wools dutiable at 30 per centad valorem; Thibet 
and goat’s hair at 20 percent ad valorem. During this period of tariff 
tinkering but little progress was made in the production, the total pro- 
duction in 1850, as officially reported, being only 62,516,969 pounds, as 
against 50,000,000in 1831, just prior to the act making coarse wools free. 

The act of 1857 practically made wool free, for it included in the 
free-list all wool valued at20 cents per pound or less at the port of ex- 
portation. Sheep husbandry struggled along as best it could under 
this adverse legislation, and the census of 1860 officially reported 72,571,- 
343 pounds of wool as the product for that year. Here, then, is an in- 
erease from 1831 to 1860 of but 22,571,343 pounds, and during this 
whole period the tariff legislation was uncertain and adverse to home 
production, 
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In 1861 favorable legislation began again. A duty was placed on all 
unmanufactured wool, hairof the alpaca, goat, and other like animals, 
‘valued at less than 18 cents per pound, of 5 per cent. ad valorem; exceed- 
ing 18 cents and not exceeding 24 cents per pound, 3 cents per pound; 
and exceeding 24 cents, 9 cents per pound. In 1864 these rates were in- 
creased. In 1866 the following schedule was enacted: 

Class 1. Clothing wools, unwashed, value 32 cents or less per pound, 10 cents 
por prone RRS li per cent. Value exceeding 32 cents per pound, 12 cents and 

Ciasn 2 2. Combing wools, value 32 cents or less per pound, 12 cents and 10 per 

m 
< Class 3. weols vanie 12 aen ae per pound, 3 cents per pound. 

aL ee 

All classes, scoured, treble duty. 

Sheepskins, 30 per cent. to July 14, 1870, when they were made dutiable same 
as other wool. 

In 1872, 10 per cent. was taken offabove duties. In 1875, 10 percent. 
was'restored. In 1883, upon the report of the Tariff Commission, it 
was enacted as follows: 

Class 1. Clothing wools, unwashed, value 30 cents or less per pound, 10 cents 
per pound. Value exceeding 3) cents per pound, 12 cents per pound. 

Class 2. Combing woo!s, unwashed, value 30 cents or less per pound, 10 cents 
Ber pound. Value exceeding 32 cents por pound, 12 cents per pound. 

ass 3, wools, unwashed, value 12 eents or less per pound, 2} cents 
i ets Value exceeding 12 cents per pound, 5 cents per pound. 

Class 1, washed. Double duty. 

All classes, scoured, Treble duty. 

Wool on the skin, same as wool. 

The above is a complete epitome of wool legislation in the United 
States. Under the continuance of the protective legislation which be- 
gan in 1861 the wool industry grew in twenty-five years to large pro- 
portions, representing a value of over $200,000,000 in sheep, and an 
annual product of over $70,000,000 in wool and $40,000,000 in mut- 
ton. Under anample protective tariff the woolen industry acquired a 
steadiness and solidity of position unknown in former days, when the 
tariff was being violently changed from one rate to another and when 
a large proportion of foreign wools came in free of duty. The follow- 
ing table shows the increase in our flocks and in the production of 
wool under this tariff: 

Total woo), 


Year. Sheep. 


19, 311, 374 
F$ 


The imported wools of the five years beginning with 1880 consti- 
tuted nearly one-fifth of the quantity manufavtured, and but a little 
more than a tenth of the value of wool manufactured. At the same 
time the price was not increased to the consumer, as is shown by the 
following table, which gives the total average prices, in gold, of do- 
mestic fine, medium, and coarse washed fleece wool for each year from 
1859 to 1688: 


Mr. pees it will tenes from these facts that under an ample 
protective tariff the wool interest has increased as it never had done 
under an insufficient tariff, while there is, literally speaking, no prece- 
dent for free wool, for never since 1816 has wool entered the ports of 
the United States free of duty. Why should this great interest of 
the furmers be suddenly taken out of the protective system and placed 
upon a free-trade basis? There is no good reason for it. The product 
has increased by leaps and bounds. The quality, as shown by most 
competent statisticians employed under a Democratic administration 
(Messrs. Tichnor and Tingle and Mr. J. R. Dodge), has also improved 
to such an extent that whereas under a low tariff the weight of the 
fleece was not more 2} pounds, now it is about 6 pounds. 

Now, I do not wish to be understood as asserting that the tariff has 
done all this, but I do assert that a protective tariff has stimulated our 
farmers to improve the breed of their sheep, and hence the quality of 
the wool, and will continue todoso. And while it is true that under 
these influences the price of wool has steadily decreased to the con- 
sumer, at the same time the increase in production and in the yield in 
‘weight per sheep has amply compensated the farmer. 

‘ It will be noticed by the foregoing table that the production of wool 
‘has steadily decreased since 1884. Two causes have operated to bring 
‘this about; the first, the reduction of duty on wool and woolen goods 
in 1883; secondly, the monkeying attempts at horizontal reduction in 
the Forty-eighth Congress, and the efforts made in the Forty-ninth 


Congress to put wool on the free-list.. The business interests of this 
country demand stability. 

Turning now to the consideration of the effect of the protective tariff 
on the farmer, I will briefly call attention to the agricultural progress 
of the country under a protective tariff. Before doing this I wish to 
quote the following paragraph from the report of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1884, page 471: 

‘The settler in new communities, the pioneer in cultivation of wild areas, who 
avails himself of his By digas ier ge to select the choicest lands, naturally and 
rightfully expects to be benefited in the future by increase of values. He may 
hope that his children will derive further advantage. His reasonable expecta- 
tions are sometimes fulfilled; often they are disappointed. If the soil proves 
to be less fertile than more favored regions, or railway facilities are denied, 
settlement will be slow, roads poor, schools half supported; with such condi 
tions prices of lands will advance with provoking tardiness. Ifthe soil isrich - 
and settlement rapid till all the land is ozcupied, while there are no industries 
beyond the line of agriculture,-no families dependent on their neighbors = 
food supplies, no mines or mills,a certain level of moderate values pee (Psa 
reached, but no high prices of land or products will result. This is proved by 
the census and other reliable facts and by similar facts in the history of every 
country in which varied industries flonrish, The statement that “other in- 
dustries increase values" is, therefore, axiomatic rather than theoretical. 

The same facts and similar data in all industrial history show that mere in- 
crease of population does not produce the highest values. Industry, not popas 
lation, creates wealth. Prices are not enbanced by the presence of pa 
Increase of farmers advances prices in new settlements, onda certain fi mit 
numbers may diminish pelea, as in parts of India and other countries. 
population, all employed in agriculture, can never raise prices or rade pron: 
perity as the same population judiciously proportioned among productive in- 
dustries. The increment will ever be “proportionate, notto numbers, but to 
productive forces in action, degree in skill, persistence ‘in labor.” 


The above was written by Mr. J. R. Dodge, the statistician of the 
Agricultural Department, who, for more than a generation, has made 
a study of this class of statistics. 

Mr. Chairman, what Mr. Dodge describes in that paragraph I have 
seen. I have lived long enough in the West to see the Western por- 
tion of our continent change from a region wholly given over to the 
production of meat and grain to States with diversified industries; 
towns that had heretofore been distributive points for goods of Eastern 
manufacture changed into centers of productive industry and distribut- 
ing the manufactures of their own furnaces, mills, factories, and work- 
shops. 
It has been truly said that— 

Every blast-furnace, every iron and steel plant, every woolen mill, every cot- 
ton factory, andyevery workshop, where skill and ingenuity are required, have 
De effect of promoting the entirety of the Northwest—of making the industrial 

more complete, A tural life has been supplemented with manu- 
heer life, each stimulating the ers That the result has been beneficial 
to the entire population of these States there can be no sort of doubt. 

I have seen in the West the beginning of some Territorial govern- 
ments, and watched the progress of communities there. Some of those 
Territories are now States of commanding influence. First came the 
cultivators of the earth, whose business it is to feed the many. Next 
came those whose occupation it is to clothe such workers and their 
families, and to shelter them. Then came the manufacturers of im- 
plements of all sorts, and, as a consequence of this diversification of 
industries, came improved homes for the people, schools, churches, and 
every instrumentality of a higher civilization. 

The development of agricultural industries in the vicinity of hun- 
dreds of towns in our Western States, where manufacturing thrives, 
shows how beneficial to the surrounding country, and indeed to the 
State itself, such industries have proven. 

There are hundreds of growing young cities throughout the West 
whose enterprising people are to-day offering to give to any firm or cor- 
poration that will establish a manufacturing plant within their borders 
both lands and money as a donation, thus to encourage the develop- 
ment of manufacturing industries. ‘Che representatives of those people 
are asked to’support a measure in this Congress that will injure, if not 
break down, the manufacturing industries that we of the West aro 
striving to build up. I now say to those enterprising citizens either 
stop trying to build up your cities, or vote down the party that will 
bring forth such a measure as the bill under consideration. 

Why do we of the West desire to encourage manufacturing indus- ` 
tries? Mr. Dodge, the statistician, has enforced this argument by di- 
viding our States according to the number of their inhabitants engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. The first group has farmers to the extent of 
less than 30 per cent., and the land there is worth $38.65 an acre. In 
the second group from 30 to 50 per cent. are farmers, and the value of 
the land is $30.55 an acre. In the third group the farmers number 
from 50 to Ee per cent., and the land is worth $13.53 an acre. In the 
fourth group States are chiefly agricultural, and 70 per cent. of the 
people are employed on the soil, while the land is worth an average of 
only $5.18an acre. In the first group, moreover, the value of the prod- 
uets of the soil is $457 per capita to the cultivator; in the second 
group, $394; in the third group, $261; and in the fourth group the an- 
nual products fall to $160 per capita. I will not trouble you with the 
details of this investigation, but refer you to pages 472-474, Report of 
the Agricultural Department for 1884. 

‘Thus we see that a protective tariff not only benefits the farmer ina 
direet way, by which I mean the direct protection which he gets; and, 
by the way, it is not generally known that one-third of the protective 
custom duties are raised upon agricultural products, but indirectly, as 
I have shown by the figures of Mr. Dodge, by increasing the value of 


. an honest purpose in view. 
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thing like 3 per cent. per annum, while the annual average production 
of cereals has averaged since that time nearly 2,000,000,000 bushels, 
and the annual average exports have been about 150,000,000 bushels, 
the average annual exportation of wheat alone being 111,000,000 bush- 
els during the period from 1873 to 1883. 

How is it possible, then, that manufacturers have in any way inter- 
fered with agricultural progress? My attention has been called recently 
to the second report of the royal commission to inquire into the depres- 
sion of trade and industry in Great Britain, aaa t find there, on page 
295, in the testimony of Sir James Caird, given on the 4th of March, 
1886, some facts bearing on the decline of agriculture in that country. 
Forty years ago, when Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright were in their prime, 
they were advocating a policy of free trade for England, precisely as 
many of our eminent friends on the other side are now advocating a 
similar policy for the United States. England at that time was stron, 
in manufactures, and the protective tariff was more particularly intend 
to help the agriculturists. In this country, at the present time, cir- 


his acres and the value of his products, and thus increasing his income; 
but it also increases the farm laborer’s wages. The average wages per 
month were, in the first class above quoted, $24.14; in the second, 
$23.51; in the third, $19.51; and in the fourth, $13.67. 

Much has been said by gentlemen on the other side in regard to the 
agricultural progress of the United States under the tariff, and some 
gentlemen have tried to show that agricultural progress and develop- 
ment was greater under a low tariff than under a high one. I beg to 
differ from them. : 

To explode this sort of argument, based on the flimsiest kind of sta- 
tistics, I have only to quote the following table, which shows the com- 
parative number of horses, mules, cattle, sheep, and swine at four de- 
cennial periods: 


Stock. | 1850. | 1860. | 1870. | 1880. 


ieai cumstances are reversed; we are strong in agriculture, though we are 

Cattle. not strong enough in manufactures to compete with the world. 

Sheen, 25,193,074 It was therefore necessary for Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright to use 
wine.. , af 


their persuasive eloquence (and Mr. Cobden was particularly eloquent 
and particularly persuasive about that period, for he had received direct 
from the English manufacturers the modest sum of $1,000,000 for his 
services in bringing about free trade—see Morley’s Life of Cobden) to 
convince the farmer that he would be benefited by this step as well as 
the manufacturer. In one of his speeches that gentleman said: 

I believe when the future historian comes to write the history of agriculture 
he will have tostate: “In such a year there was a stringent corn law passed for 
the protection of: culture. From that time agriculture slumbered in England, 
and it was not until, by the aid of the Anti-Corn Law League, the corn law was 
utterly abolished that agriculture sprang up to the full vigor of existence in 
ees to become what it is now, like her manufactures, unrivaled in the 
worid, 

Now the advocates of free trade on this floor are not only telling the 
wool-growers of the country that they will be benefited by free trade, 
but they are also telling the manufacturers the same thing. Is it not 
fair to ask if the prophecies of Mr. Cobden have been fulfilled in Eng- 
land? On the contrary, the agricultural population has actually de- 
creased. One-third less persons are now employed in agriculture than - 
formerly. Land is going out of cultivation. Already 1,000,000 acres 
have gone out of wheat cultivation in England, and 1,300,000 acres 
have gone out of grain and arable cultivation in Ireland. 

But what does Sir James Caird say? Hesays that within ten years 
the landlords in England have lost 30 per cent., the tenants 60 per 
cent., and the laborers 10 per cent. of their income; and putting that 
into figures it brings into bold relief the fact that on $325,000,000 of 
rental for the United Kingdom the landlords’ loss of 30 per cent. would 
be equal to about $100,000,000; and the tenants’ 60 per cent., inasmuch 
as theirincome may be taken at halfthe rental, would bejust the same, 
that is to say, 60 per cent. on half rental, is also $100,000,000, while it 
would be difficult to estimate the amount of reduction in the income 
of the laborers. It is estimated that the total loss in spendable in- 
come, owing to the decline of agriculture in England, per annum is 
$214,000,000, taken from the annual income of the landlords, the ten- 
ants, and the farm laborers. 

Does any one doubt that if we pursue a similar policy to our manu- 
factures and to some extent to our agricultural interests, as England 
has done, that the results will be thesame? I think that they will be. 

We have seen during the past twenty-five years a progress in this 
country, agricultural, mechanical, industrial, and commercial, which 
has been unequaled by that of any other country in the world. Our 
railroads have increased, our manufactories have multiplied, our farms 
have been improved, and the products of our fields and mines have in- 
creased at a more rapid rate than ever before. Gentlemen may come 
here and juggle with percentages and try to make it appear that this 
is not true. I affirm that reference to official statistical data, easily ob- 
tainable by those who seek the truth, shows this to be true beyond 
the possibility of contradiction. 

How has the laboring man fared? He has been benefited in two 
ways, by the increase in wages and by a decrease in prices of all neces- 
sities. Let me call attention to the following table, which shows the 
difference between wages paid laboring men here and those paid in free- 
trade England: 


It will be seen that the number of our horses increased from 7,145,370 
in 1870 to 10,357,488 in 1880, an increase of 44 per cent.; the number 
of our mules increased from 1,125,415 in 1870 to 1,812,808 in 1880, or 
61 per cent.; the number ofour cattle increased from 23,820,608 in 1870 
to 35,925,511 in 1880, an increase of 51 per cent.; the number of our 
sheep increased from 28,477,951 in 1870 to 35,192,074 in 1880, an in- 
crease of 23 per cent.; ourswine have increased from 25,134,569 in 1870 
to 47,681,700 in 1880, an increase of 89 per cent. This table includes 
only the stock of farms, exclusive of ranches. Wereanimals on ranches 
include@, the cattle and sheep of 1880 would be largely increased, and 
those of 1870 slightly. At the other dates, the ranch interest was 
scarcely appreciable. 

Nothing could be more erroneous than to declare, as some gentlemen 
have done, that even the value of our farm animals has decreased, be- 
cause of course that might take place and yet the number increase; 
but the value has not decreased. : 
The values are as follows: 


The above table is the estimate made by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in 1888, and is undoubtedly within the mark. According to 
the census of 1870 the total value of farm animals was $1,525,276,457, 
this being thecurrency value; the gold value would have been $1,220,- 
221,167, showing a gain from 1870 to 1884 of $1,188,822,251, an in- 
crease of nearly 100 per cent., and this calculation entirely omits the 
ranch cattle, which, if included, would add several millions to the total, 
and show an increase of over 100 per cent. 

And yet gentlemen have heretofore had the effrontery to tell us on 
this floor that under a high protective tariff our live-stock has declined 
14 per cent. Ido not pretend to be much of a statistician, but I dosay 
that when a gentleman is obliged to estimate the value of the cattle in 
the United States on the greenback basis in 1870, a year when gold 
averaged $1.25, and then to estimate their value on a gold basis in 1880 
acd deduce therefrom the fact that the live-stock of the United States 
has decreased under a protective tariff, I say, with due respect to my 
friends, that when the cause of free trade has to be bolstered up by such 
inaccurate statistics as these, it is time to cry stop, and to examine the 
facts and figures of our. agricultural progress in a fair spirit and with 


Now let us examine the progress in other branches of agriculture. 
The number of farms has more than doubled—2,000,000 in 1860 to 
4,000,000 in 1880 and 5,000,000 in 1887. Their value has increased in 
that period from $6,000,000,000 in 1860 to over $12,000,000,000 in 1887. 
The production of cereals has increased under protection from 1,230,- 
000,000 bushels in 1860 to 2,700,000,000 bushels in 1880, an increase 
of over 100 per cent. The value of live-stock has risen from $1,000,- 
000,000 in 1860 to $2,409,043,418 in 1888, while the annual products 
of the farm in 1880 reached $3,000,000,000. The number of sheep, 
owing in part to the duty on wool, has more than doubled—22,000,000 
in 1860 to over 44,000,000 at the present time. The home products of 


Occupation. 


g 


` .00 | $15.00 to 1 
wool have increased from 60,000,000 to 275,000,000 pounds. In 1840, | Benshmakers Foo | “15:00 to 20:00 
with a population ot 17,000,000, the United States produced 616,000,000 zm ae 
bushels of cereals and exported but 13,000,000. In 1850 the popula- 8.00 21.00 
tion had reached 23,000,000; the production of cereals 867,000,000 6.00 13.30 
bushels. The exports, however, had increased but little, being 16,000,- ser i N 
000 bushels. In 1860 the population was 31,000,000, the production | Biast menaa koenen 5 10.00 18.00 
of cereals 1,240,000,000 bushels, and the exports only 23,000,000 bushels. 7.50 14,00 
In 1870 the population had reached 38,500,000, the production of cereals on Erie 
1,630,000, 000 bushels, and the exports something over 57,000,000 bush- | Goatminers 5.88 10.00 
From this date the population of the country has increased some- | Cotton-mill hands .....c..+.scsssvssssssssenesessvessnesnveneeses 460 6.72 
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Occupation. England. United States, 
| 7.50 15.00. 
6.00 13.25 
6.75 | 18.00 to 25.00 
6.00 | 12.00 to 20.00 
4.00 to 6.00 | 13.00 to 16.00 
Clock-makers.. 7.00 18.00 
Cabinet-makers.., 7.00 18. 00 
Farm hands..... 3.00 7.50 to 9.00 
lass-blowers 6.00 to 9.00 | 25.00 to 30.00 
Glass (partly sk 6.00 to 7.00 | 12.00 to 15.00 
Glass (unskilled) 2.00 to 4.00 7.00 to 10.00 
Glove-makers (girls).. 2.50 6.00 to 9,00 
Glove-makers (men). 4.50 | 10.00 to 30.00 
Hatters... seee 6.00 | 12.00 to 24.00 
Iron-ore miners 5.50 12, 00 
Iron m olders.. .... å 7.50 15.00 
Iron, per ton (fin +} 2.00 to 3.00 5.31 to 8.71 
Heaters and rollers 10,00 to 12.00 | 20.00 to 30.00 
Instrument-makers 7.00 | 18.00 to 20.00 
Laborers............. 4,10 8.00 
Longshoremen.... 8.00 15.00 
Linen thread (men) ... 5.00 7.50 
Linen thread (women 2.35 5.22 
Machinists .. 8.50 18. 00 
Masons ........ 8.00 21.00 
Printers (1,000 ems) -20 40 
Printers, week hands 6.65 13.40 
Pattern-makers...... 7.50 18.00 
Painters... 7.50 15,00 
Plumbers.. 8.00 18.00 
Plasterers. 7.50 21.00 
Potters... 8. 67 18. 20 
Polishers.. 7.00 18.00 
Paper-makers......... -5.20 | 12,00 to 24.00 
Puddlers, per week.. 8.00 to 10.00 | 18.00 to 20.00 
QuarrymMen.......0. ! 6.00 | 12.00 to 15.00 
Ropemakers....... 5.25 9.00 to 12. 00 
Railway enginee: 10. 00 21,00 
Railway firemen 5.00 12.00 
Shipbuilding— 
Boiler-makers. 7.00 14.00 
Machinists ....... 7.00 14.15 
Coppersmiths 6,50 16. 50 
Platers.... 8. 00 18.00 
Drillers 6.00 12. 00 
Riveters 8.00 17.40 
Riggers.. 5.50 11.00 
Pattern-makers .. 8.00 24, 00 
Salt-makers ........ 6.00 9.00 to 10.50 
Silk (men)..... 5.00 10. 
Silk (women). 2.50 6.00 
Scarf-makers. 1.50 to 2.25 6.00 to 9.00 
Servants (mont 5.00 15, 00 
Stationary engineers.. 7.50 | 15.00 to 18.00 
Soap-makers......, 5.00 10.50 
Tinners........ 5.00 8.00 to 10.00 
e! 5.25 | 12.00 to 15,00 
Upholsterers 8.00 18.00 
Watchmakers 8.00 18.00 
Wire-drawers 11.00 22. 00 


Mr. Chairman, if the framersof this bill are so anxious to benefit those 
who wear woolens, use blankets and carpets, why were not the manu- 
factured articles admitted free of duty? Why put the raw material, as 
wool is called, on the “‘free-list’’ and retain the duty on woolens? 
Does the distinguished chairman suppose the manufacturers will not 
take advantage of this omission and, while getting their raw material 
free, will they not demand the same price for the manufactured article 
as before? Does he suppose he can thus deceive the consumer ? 

He may hope to do so until after the next election, but if I am not 
mistaken the American people have already measured the depth and 
breadth of the injuries the passage of this bill would bring to them, 
and will not be deceived by the theorists who father it. 


Duty, ad 

valorem. 
Wool free—flannels,....ccsccrssecssrsenseneereees irena ti eeeeerehsoed> vinnsdbcseneen 40 per cent, 
Wool free—blankets.. ..« 40 per cent. 
Wool free—clothing. ........-.:000+ . 45 per cent, 
Wool free—cloaks and dress goods .. . 40 per cent, 
Wool free—carpets „sssri Sepeecancade Garacues) baasraduresth .. 30 per cent. 


All in the interest of the manufacturer and importer, nothing for the 
consumer. 

Is there any question as to the duty of the representatives of a pro- 
gressive people? I think not; andin my judgment it is very fortunate 
for the country that Congress has never yet followed any recommenda- 
tions made by the President in reference to financial matters. The 
country has not forgotten the letter written his party friends before his 
inauguration, and now he comes urging the reduction of the surplus and 
suggesting the mode of procedure, the bill under consideration being 
framed, as we are told, to meet the suggestions made in the message. 

Let us dissect this message, as well as some others from the President: 

Two years ago, in his annual message to Congress, he urged the sus- 
pension of silver coinage, declaring the many millions of silver then in 
the Treasury to be an "idle mass,” aid referred pathetically to “‘ the 


ceaseless stream of silver’? which threatened ‘‘ to overflow the land.” 
Fortunately, as the event has shown, Congress did not heed his advice, 
and there has since been added to our stock of silver an amount sub- 
stantially equal to what, at the time his message was sent to this Con- 
gress, the President and his financial advisers treated as our Treasury 
surplus which they said should be given to the people to meet their 


monetary needs and avert the threatened financial disaster which might 
result from adding a few millionstoit. Ifthe Presidentis, so far, right 
in this message, it seems evident that he was misled when he wrote 
the former one. The keynote of the President’s recent mesgage is that 
the country needs for monetary use all the Treasury surplus. This is 
doubtless true, but he devotes nearly the entire message to urging the 
reduction and abolition of tariff duties as practically the only proper 
means of preventing undue Treasury accumulations, and makes a spec- 
ial attack upon the tariff on manufactured articles and upon wool and 
other products which hecalls raw material, and which, as I haveshown, 
aaye been immensely increased in this country by meansof a protective 
tariff. 

He neglected the opportunity to mention the necessity for liberal ex- 
penditures for our much-neglected coast defense and for other impor- 
tant improvements which had been emphasized by Secretary Endicott, 
and devotes only a single paragraph of the merest reference to reports 
of the heads of Departments, seemingly quite forgetting that a consid- 
erable amount of Treasury surplus may be absorbed in the economical 
doing of the large amount of legitimate Government work, long neg- 
lected and now urgently required in the interest of over 60,000,000 of 
people. He fails to say that large appropriations for needed improve- 
ments may be in the line of the truest economy, but does not neglect 
to give a general warning against extravagant appropriations. This, 
however, is not inconsistent with his neglect to render operative by his 
signature many important bills passed by the last Congress. He aids 
Congress with no specific. information or recommendations as to what 
reductions in tariff, falling short of the entire abolition of duties, on 
different lines and grades of manufactured articles will actually effect 
a reduction of revenue, although he must be aware that in some cases 
reduction of tariff might result in such increased importations as would 
greatly increase revenue. 

That a large increase of importations in some lines of mafiufactured 
articles would result from any considerable reduction of tariff thereon 
seems as certain as that a reduction in the wages of workers would also 
ensue, and that many would be deprived of their accustomed employ- 
ment. The President makes the omission to recognize this prospect 
more conspicuous by intimating that any reduction in the price of home 
manufactures may be made to affect only employers (who are, as hein- 
timates, now making undue profit), which will seem as improbable to 
intelligent employés as to manufacturers. x 

Our home market is the best in the world. If we lose it in part, 
where, with the necessarily sharp competition with the products of 
lower priced labor abroad, shall we find compensation for that loss? 
It may be that the United States can now successfully compete with 
great manufacturing countries in making and selling palace cars and 
locomotives, but in many lines of staple goods such competition would 
only be made possible through such a reduction of wages as would 
make the wages paid here approximate to those abroad. 

We are told that— 


Millions of our people who never use and never saw any of the foreign pine: 
ucts pi e and use things of the same kind made in this country, and pay 
therefor nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the duty adds to the 
imported articles. 

This is a serious error if intended to apply generally to manufact- 
ured necessaries in common use, as a littleattention to facts will show. 

We are further told that— 

The worker in manufactures receives at the desk of his employer his wi 
and perhaps before he reaches his home is obliged, in his purchase for his fam- 
ily use of an article which embraces his own labor, to return in the payment of 
the increase in price which the tariff permits the hard-earned compensation of 
many days of toil. | 

If this were a common occurrence, as is intimated, it would be a 
serious matter. But what are the facts? What manufactures are 
chiefly consumed by ‘‘ workers in manufactures?’? Their food is for 
the most part necessarily of home production. The cost of meat and. 
bread can be very little affected by the tariff. The tariff upon sugar 
is more considerable than that upon any other article of food and af- 
fects the cost of the living of wage-workers more than that upon all 
other food products combined. 

But the tariff upon sugar is not noticed by the President, it being 
the production of a Southern State. Sugar is one of the few articles, 
consumed largely and produced sparingly in this country, upon which 
a heavy duty is imposed. The tariff upon it yields a revenue about 
equal to our estimated last year’s surplus, $58,000,000, and more than 
25 per cent. of all revenue from customs. But there seems to be no 
good reason for the President’s omission to even mention the tariff upon 
sugar, which is an article of as common use as wool, especially as the 
percentage of duty as well as the total revenue derived from sugar is 
much greater than in the case of wool and woolen goods. My own 
opinion is that the duty should be removed from sugar and that a suf- 
ficient bonus should be given to our sugar producers to protect the in- 
dustry and encourage production until the United States shall produce 
the sugar we consume, 

The cost of furniture used by the ‘‘ worker in manufactures” or by 
the farmers can generally be made only in a slight degree more expen- 
sive by reason of the tariff. His ts may cost him a little more 
here than the same quality would, at the moment, if of English man- 
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ufacture, imported free of duty. But the total wholesale value of all 
carpets, domestic and foreign, sold in this country, yearly, indicates a 
consumption, at present prices, of little more than 50 cents’ worth for 
each persop. Of course any enhancement of the price of common grades 
of home production, by means of the tariff, can be but a mere trifle for 
each family. But the worker has the satisfaction of knowing that the 
price of carpets has been greatly reduced within a few years, and is now 
much lower than it otherwise would be, by reason of our extensive man- 
ufucture thereof, made possible by the tariff. Doubtless the worker in 
manufactures also understands that if we should import one-half as 
many millions of yards of carpets as we now manufacture, the price of 
the foreign product would be enhanced by our greatly increased demand 
for it. 

Evidently, the largest expenditure made by the average worker in 
manufactures for manufactured articles other than food is for clothing. 
It has often been shown by the testimony of experts that the grade of 
clothing usually worn by such workers costs but little, if any, more 
here than in foreign countries, although the higher grades of clothing 


~ doubtless do cost more here. Theaverage wage-worker having received 


his wages ‘‘at the desk of hisemployer,’’ does not on his way home buy 
a seal-skin coat. Such an article might, perhaps, cost the equivalent 
of the wages of several ‘‘daysof toil’’ more herethan in London. But 
such an article is a luxury, and the President says that he finds no fault 
with the tariff on luxuries. 

May not a suit of clothes which costs from $80 to $100 be properly 
called a luxury also? 

But the duty on the cloth in such a suit is not more than $5, which 
is hardly the equivalent of ‘‘many days of toil.’ It is needless tosay 
that such a suit is seldom required by the ‘‘ worker in manufactures”? 
or farmers. There is a tariff amounting to about 40 per cent. on cotton 
goods. Some domestic cotton goods might, perhaps, at the moment be 
bought a little less were there no tariff. 

‘The cost of other grades is no greater here than in England. If we 
make the probably all too liberal estimate that one-fourth in value of 
our entire consumption of cotton goods (including the finest imported 
goods) is enhanced to the fall extent of the tariff upon corresponding 
foreign goods, the enhancement in accordance with such an estimate 
amounts to about 30 cents for each person. The cotton cloth used by 
the masses of our people can be bought here fully as cheaply as in Eng- 
land, thanks to the tariff which has helped to build up the great cotton 
manufacturing establishments, North and South, 

From a somewhat careful survey of the field, considering consump- 
tion and prices of the principal necessaries of life, as well as the tariff 
upon imports thereof, it does not appear that the tariff possibly could 
both directly and indirectly affect the average necessary cost of living to 
each person in the country more than five or six dollars a year, even 
upon the President's unwarranted assumption that such things as do- 
mestie woolen goods, for instance, are enhanced in price to the full ex- 
tent of the tariff on like foreign goods. As a basis for this estimate, 
furniture and household goods, as well as food and clothing and medi- 
cine, are considered. Liberal allowance is also made for sundries, In 
the case of woolen goods the domestic products are assumed to be en- 
hanced in price to the full extent of the tariff on corresponding prod- 
ucts, although the facts certainly do not justify the assumption. 

The tariff upon such an article as wheat-fiour is not considered as 
affecting the general price of flour in the United States to any appre- 
ciable extent, although the tariff upon wheat-flonr is 20 per cent. and 
a few hundred barrels are imported. But wheat-flour is one of our 
important exports, and we always have asurplus. The theory which 
the President adopts, however, is that the cost to consumers of our do- 
mestic manufactures is enhanced to an extent substantially equivalent 
to the tariff imposed upon kindred foreign products. His reference to 
the extensive use of manufactured domestic articles by millions here 
who never see like foreign products, coupled with his statement that— 

Those who buy imports pay the duty charged thereon into the public Treas- 
ury, but the great majority of our citizens who buy domestic articles of the same 
class pay a sum at least approximately equa! to this duty to the home manu- 
facturer— 

Seem to clearly refer to such manufactures as flour as well as woolen 
as both are im to a greater or less extent, and both are 
rgely produced here. If the theory were well founded, or had any 
application, as it apparently has in the mind of the President, 
it would follow that the tariff upon wheat flour, which in the census 
of 1880 is classed among our most important manufactures, enhances 
the wholesale value of a year’s product of flour in the United States 
more than eighty millions of dollars, as the value of our product in 
1880 is stated to have been over $500,000,000. The wholesale market 
valne, of course, includes any possible enhancement effected by the 
tariff. It seems apparent that, with our present home supply and for- 
eign demand, any possible imports of wheat flour, in the absence of a 
tariff thereon, would now affect the general price of flour in the United 
States abont as little as afew hundred barrels of water might the gen- 
eral level of the ocean. 

Were there no tariff on wheat flour the Canadian miller would get 
our price for the flour he sends over the border. As it is, he pays 
tribute to our Government for the privilege of selling his surplus four 


here. The same might be said of other things which we import toa 
limited extent and produce largely. 

The tariff upon wheat, however, may be of great benefit to our West- 
ern farmers when the great Manitoba wheat belt shall produce hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels of wheat, as it is destined soon todo. The 
fact is the tariff raises the cost of all the daily necessaries of life con- 
sumed by workers in manufactures and others far less than many 
suppose, while there is abundant evidence that the cost has in many 
cases been greatly reduced owing to the establishment of manufact- 
ures here, which would have been impossible without the tariff. 

Computations based upon the President’s assumption as to increase 
in price of leading domestic products, of which woolen goods furnish 
the President a striking cxample, are so made simply to show how 
small, even upon such an unwarranted basis, would be the tax im- 
posed as compared with what the President seems to think it is. 

The President recommends— 


the radical reduction of the duties imposed on raw material used in manufact- 
ures or its free importation. 


He tries to convince the very small wool-grower, who keeps not more 
than from twenty-five to fifty sheep, that he, at least, will not suffer 
from the removal of the tariff on wool. He says in substance that the 
protection furnished such a farmer augments his yearly receipts not 
more than from $18 to $36; and that— : 


the increase in price upon a moderate purchase of woolen goods and material 
to clothe himself and family for the winter— 


g a 
as a result of the tariff scheme, more than suficient to sweep away the whole 
amount. 

The fact is, that the small farmer, who by reason of the tariff realizes 
$36 more than he otherwise might from the sale of wool, leaving out 
of the question the number of his sheep, would pay, his family beingof 
the average size and his expenditure for woolen material for their 
clothing being also average, certainly not more than about $8 a year, 
or a little more than $2 for each person, on account of the extra cost of 
all such family purchases imposed by reason of the tariff, even if the 
price of all domestic woolens were increased to the extent of the average 
amount of the duty imposed upon foreign woolen goods. It ought to 
be unnecessary to repeat to intelligent people that the price is not so 
inc 

The value of our total production of all woolen and worsted 
including carpets, was in 1880 equal to a little more than $5 for each 
of our population. If production has kept pace with increase in popu- 
lation prices have fallen, so that it is doubtful if the wholesale value 
of the product in the last year was equal to more than $4.50 per capita, 
For the year ending June 30, 1887, the value of the imports of woolen 
goods, including the duty paid thereon, was about $1.11 for each per- 
son, from which it is inferred that the wholesale value of our entire 
consumption of woolen goods can not now exceed about $5.60 per capita. 
This average consumption, it should be remembered, is based upon an 
estimate which includes the most expensive goods as well as those of 
modern price. Even if the present wholesale price of all domestic 
woolen goods, including carpets, covered an average increase of 60 per 
cent. by reason of the tariff, the extra cost so imposed on each person 
would be little more than $2. 

Probably no necessary of life, aside from food, costs either the average 
farmer or the ‘‘workerin manufactures” as much as woolen goods. Re- 
moving the tariff from wool would not obviate this, but lead to the 
slaughter of millions of domestic sheep, and the exportation of large 
sums to pay for foreign wool. After a temporary glut of mutton in our 
markets the price of mutton would doubtless be increased enough to 
offset any gain to consumers of woolen goods who are also consumers of 
mutton, which might follow the removal of the tariff upon wool. 

Doubtless all will agree with the President that such articles as do 
not in any way compete with our own products should be placed upon 
the free-list. Probably we might safely, also, place upon the free-list 
some things which we produce to a very limited extent, but for any 
considerable production of which our soil, climate, or other conditions 
are unfavorable. 

A well-known free-trader testified before the tariff commission in 
1882 that he believed that a material tariff reduction would result in 
some reduction in wages; but he thought that the reduction of the cost 
of living would more than compensate therefor. This seems to be the 
President’s theoryalso. The admissions of this free-trade witness as to 
the comparative condition of American and European laborers, which 
were elicited upon his cross-examination, are, however, worthy of some 
attention in this connection. z 

He admitted his conclusion, resulting from his personal observation 
in several countries, that the American laborer is able to have meat and 
carpets (which, however, the witness did not consider necessary ), to dress 
his family more expensively, and to enjoy many luxuries practically 
unknown to the European laborer, and he also believed that the Ameri- 
can laborers are able to make much larger savings-banks deposits than 
the English laborers can. 

Representative Democrats who favor radical tariff reduction as relates 
to articles on the production of which some of our greatest industries 
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depend—Democrats like the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
and the honorable Senator from Georgia [ Mr. COLQUITT], admit that the 
President’s claim that the tariff upon ing foreign goods af- 
fects our home products to the extent of the tariff rate should be dis- 
counted just one-half. It is but just to say that after examining the 
subject in the light ofthe best statistics relating to prices in this coun- 
try, as compared with those in foreign countries, I am satisfied that 
the claim of these gentlemen should also be discounted at least one- 
half. 

Let us use the surplus. Let uspayourdebts. Let us call theGov- 
ernment bonds, and thus and in other Jegitimate ways furnish our 
people with not merely what the President treats as surplus, but with 
a much larger amount of our vast accumulation, which no sound policy 
requires us to keep locked up in the Treasury yaults. 

But when this money shall have been made to pulsate like blood in 
the veins of our great internal commerce and to vivify our industries, 
let us not send it all outof the country to pay for foreign goods to take 
the place of what should be manufaetured here, in order to gratify a 
few theorists at the expense of the well-being of the multitudes ofour 
countrymen. 

It is a favorite theory of some free-traders, who most loudly applaud 
the President’s message, that butfer the tariff we might import vastly 
more manufactured articles than at present, and that, such are our ag- 
rienltural advantages, thousands of workers in manufactures might 
with profit ‘‘ go to the soil’? to develop its resources and produce the 
wherewith to pay for greatly increased importations. A witness who 
represented n free-trade league testified before the Tariff Commission 
to his belief that under the beneficent operation of free trade we might 
so increase our imports that by 1890 they might amount to about 
$1,500,000,000, or much more than double our present importations, 
the increase being equal to more than 12} per cent. of the value of all 
our manufactures, estimating their value at about $6,500,000,000 a 
year. 

Bearing in mind the President’s opinion, that all the Treasury sur- 
plus is needed for monetary use among our people to prevent financial 
disaster and serious depression in our great industries, let us consider 
the probable effect. of increasing our importation of manufactured arti- 
cles to an amount equal to or even as little as 6 per cent. of our man- 
ufactni*s as a result of radically reducing the tariff on manufactured 
necessa. bs. Of course the importation of certain classes of goods would 
be increased to a much larger extent. 

According to the last census the value of all manufactured products 
in the United States in 1880 was $5,369,579,191, to produce which th 
labor of 2,732,595 persons was required. If such products have in- 
creased correspondingly with our increase in population their value 
would now equal, at a valuation similar to that of 1880, nearly $6,500,- 
000,000, A corresponding increase in the number of workers in manu- 
factures would indicate nearly 3,308,000 such workers at the present 
time. Six per cent. of such value would be abont $390,000,000, and 6 
per cent. of such workers nearly 198,500. Should we increase the ini- 
ports of manufactured articles to take the place of our own products to 
this extent and send 198,500 sueh workers *‘ to the soil” with their de- 
pendent families; if they should consume as much of our agricultural 
products as now, and if, through some miraculous intervention, they 
might be able to produce as much as an equal number of trained agri- 
culturists, the increase which we might export, to pay for the increase 
in imports, would evidently be very inadequate. 

In 1880 there were, it appears, 7,670,493 persons engaged in agri- 
culture in the United States. Three billion dollars has been consid- 
ered a fair estimate of the value of our agricultural products for that 
year. It is several hundred millions larger than the census estimate 
for the preceding year. This estimate indicates an average production 
of about $391.10 for each person then engaged in agrienlture. The 
greater production of each ‘‘ worker in manufactures” is chiefly ac- 
counted for by the valueof materialused. If the manufactured articles 
were imported the material used therein would usually be produced 
abroad also. Thus other great industries in this country would be in- 
jured and more workers lose their accustomed employment. 

Conceding the present agricultural produet to be as large per capita 
as in 1880, 198,500 agricultural workers might, under the most. favor- 
able circumstances, be expected to produce agricultural products of the 
value of nearly $78,000,000, which might be available for export to pay 
in part for our increase of imports. But those who are now engaged in 
agricultural-pursuits would necessarily lose in ease of any considerable 
contraction of the home market for their products, as well as from the 
lessening of prices, which would follow a coincident increase in the vel- 
ume of such products, and especially any attempt to export more than 
the foreign market demands. We are sometimes told that our agri- 
cultural exports might be vastly greater if we imported more mann- 
factured articles, but there is plenty of recent historical evidence to 
disprove the assertion, unless it might result from greatly reducing the 
price of such exports. 

Although our wheat crop was 74.900,000 bushels larger in 1886 than 
in 1881, and our corn crop 500,000,000 bushels larger, we exported but 


twelve months our imports have actually exceeded our exports. How 
well this simple fact answers the recent statement of the honorable 
gentleman from Kentucky at Philadelphia, that we ‘‘can not send car- 
goes to foreign ports because we can not bring back cargoes to this 
protection-cursed country,” I leave it to this House to judge. In the 
period coyering the years 1879, 1880, and 1881 the balanee of trade 
was largely in our favor. Our exports of wheat and corn were then 
vastly greater than now, although we still have plenty of surplus stoek 
which we are ready to sell at a lower price than then. Among the 
eauses which have operated to produce such results may be mentioned 
short crops abroad then, and large shipments of Indian wheat to 
Europe of late, as well as contraction in the volume ef European me- 
oe aie or, in other words, ‘‘ appreciation of the purehasing power 
of go! 

Certainly it can not be said that any greater willingness on our part 
at that time to take European woolen goods contributed to the willing- 
ness of Europe to take our wheat and corn, as our imports of woolen 
goods are much greater now, owing doubtless, in part at least, to the 
reduction of the tariff on such goods in 1883. 

if there should be no advance in the price of foreign goods, by reason 
of the increased demand for them, and if we could buy such foreign 
manufactures abroad as much less as the whole of the alleged enhance- 
ment in the value or price of domestic products by reason of the tariff, 
we might then obtain manufactures hitherto valued at $390,000,000 
here, by exporting, in addition to about $78, 000,000 worth of agrieultu- 
ral prodnets more than at present, nearly $200,000,000 of gold. Should 
we pay for our foreign purchases, it would take a littlemore than three 
years for us to export all the gold in the country. 

If, however, as would probably happen, we should pay for part and 
incur indebtedness for the balance, our exportation of gold would be 
slower, but not less certain. Our vast exports of specie in the period 
in which the low tariff of 1846 was operative (they were in ten years 
more than $20,000,000 greater than ourimports), followed by the sus- 
pension of specie payments and the panie of 1857, should not easily be 
forgotten. Neither should we lose sight of the fact that in 1887 free- 
trade Great Britain, according to the Statist, imported merchandise to 
the amount of more than $40,000,000 more than she exported. 

Under our present system the United States has been and is largely 
decreasing our indebtedness. Has free-trade Great Britain been as for- 
tunate in this respect? The debt of the United States, per capita, was 
greater on August 1, 1865, than August 1, 1885, in the ratio of $84 to 
$24—250 per cent. An individual considers itagood thing to decrease 
his indebtedness. Is it different with a nation? 

At this critical juncture, when European nations are clutebing des- 
perately at the gold they find slipping away from them, would it not 
be the height of folly for the United States to involve herself in mone- 
tary troubles to help Europe out of hers ? 

The elaim made by some free-traders that we eculd with such a re- 
duction in tariff, without lowering wages, export enough of our manu- 
factures to pay for our increased importation of manufactures is not 
considered worthy of serions attention. This is a practical question 
with which we have to deal, and in the final outcome all the theories 
of all the free-traders in Christendom will not weigh a feather’s weight 
against the practical common sense of the masses of our workers, even 
if such theories are adopted by Democratic leaders, who, professing 
ond be free-traders, eagerly promulgate nearly every free-trade ab- 
surdity. 

Two propositions formulated by Mr. Robert J. Walker, Secretary of 
the Treasury under President Polk, have received much commendation 
from free-traders. ‘The first, ‘‘That no more money should be col- 
lected than is necessary for the wants of the Government, economically 
administered,” will be generally assented to, although there may and 
will be differences of opinion as to what may properly be considered 
economical administration. But the second, ‘‘That no duty be im- 
posed on any article above the lowest rate which will yield the largest* 
amount of revenue,” would hardly be in accord with the serious effort 
which the President advises Congress to make to effect a reduction of 
revenue. In the case of woolen goods, for instance, raising the tariff 10 
per cent. would be much more likely to effect a reduction of revenue 
than lowering it to the same extent, as lowering it would be sure to 
increase importations. If the tariff upon such goods is left as it is, it 
will be found that there is no lack of legitimate ways for disposing of 
all the revenue derived from it, after proper reduetions are effected in 
other directions. Surely the time has not come for us to cripple our 
great wool and woolen industries and to strike a blow at others, by 
making vast exports of the money of the conntry to pay for what we 
may well produce. 

Events of the past year, not less than the President’s message, have 
called public attention to the necessity of avoiding monetary contrae- 
tion. In considering the legitimate disposition of the surplns, the 
Government debt, amounting to many hundreds of millions, need never 
be forgotten until it is canceled. But it would be better to make even 


gxtravagant appropriations for great public improvements, to pay un- 


warrantably large pensions, to grant large bounties to encourage sugar 


little more wheat and less corn in the year ending June 30, 1887, than | esitare and South American steamship lines, and to make large gov- 
in the year ending June 30, 1882, tn spite of the fact that in the last | ernmental appropriations for educational purposes in the States, of 
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however questionable propriety the suggestions may seem, than to send 
like amounts out of the country to pay for what is now produced here. 
In one case the money would be distributed among our ple, and 
would furnish a needed condition for general prosperity. the other 
it would be lost to the country, and lead to the consequences which 
usually follow extensive monetary contraction. The President has re- 
ceived much praise in certain quarters for his courage in advocating 
radical tariffreduction. This Congress may well hesitate before enter- 
ing upon a course fraught with such apparent peril, even if it fails to 
receive like approbation from the same source. In endeavoring to steer 
our financial bark from the Scylla of Treasury accumulation we should 
be careful to avoid wrecking it in the Charybdis of gold exportation. 

Mr. Chairman, we all agree upon two propositions, namely, that the 
surplus should be reduced and that our revenue laws should be revised. 

Then what is our duty? Should we not deal with these questionsin 
a business-like manner? Ithinkso. Then let us do those things which 
are for the best interests of the country, and at all times be guided by 
the experience of the past. Let us follow the course so plainly marked 
out, turning away from the seductive pleadings of the theorist and fol- 
lowing the advice of the practical and successful business men of the 
country. Each member upon this floor has fixed opinions upon the 
questions under consideration, and probably no two could agree in all 
details as to what is the true policy. Notwithstanding this fact, it is 
the duty of every member to submit for consideration the views he may 
entertain and then try to reconcile the differences that may exist. In 
my judgment it is the duty of the President to at once expend the sur- 
plus now in the Treasury in purchasing and retiring our bonds. 

Then Congress should authorize the disbursement of the one hundred 
millions of gold now held in the Treasury for the redemption of the 
legal-tender notes, The holding of this vast sum is the height of folly. 
Why should the Government be required to hold within its own vaults 
any sum to make good its promise to pay? Using the surplus now in 

‘the Treasury and the one hundred millions of gold he would at once 
put into circulation over $200,000,000 that are now hoarded, and the 
obligation of the Government upon which we are paying interest would 
be decreased that amount less the premium upon the bonds. 

To prevent such accumulations in the Treasury in the future, we 
should have a fair, just, and equitable revision of our revenue laws. 
This should be done after a careful investigation and a patient hearing 
of all the interests affected by the changes proposed. The principle or 
protection to the interests that have been developed in this country 
should never be forgotten. If we could place lumber, coal, and salt on 
the free-list, and reduce the duty on sugar and molasses so the revenue 
arising therefrom should not exceed $10,000,000 per annum, and use 
the portion of that sum necessary to encourage sugar-growing in the 
country, the revenues would be reduced to the extent required and the 
people of the country benefited and no industry injured. 

If we pass the bill under consideration, we strike down and destroy 
one of our most important agricultural industries, in which over one 
million of our people are interested; we will force a reduction of the 
compensation paid to over two millions of wage-workers in the different 
industries affected by the reductions in duty made in the bill; we give 
the Canadian farmer a market for his products, and place him uponan 
equal footing with our farmers of the North and West. ‘Time will not 
allow me to show all the vicious provisions of this bill. It shouldand 
will be defeated. This country is not yet ready to take the first step 
in the direction of free trade. This Congress will not make glad the 
hearts of those who for the past thirty years have yearned for the mar- 
kets of the great Republic. [Applause. ] 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Com- 
ittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the 
laws in relation to the collection of the revenue, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message, in wiiting, from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, 
who also announced that the President had approved and signed bills 
of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 7315) to divide a portion of the reservation of the Sioux 
nation of Indians in Dakota into separate reservations and to secure the 
relinquishment of the Indian title to the remainder; 

Anact (H. R. 1956) to ratify and confirm an agreement with the Gros 
Ventre, Piegan, Blood, Blackfeet, and River Crow Indians in Montana, 
and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. 1805) for a public building at Greenville, S. C.; 

An act (H. R. 4365) to authorize the construction of an arsenal for the 
repair and distribution of ordnance and ordnance stores for the use of 
the Government of the United States at Columbia, Tenn.; and 

An act (H. R. 6894) making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, 


H. B. WILSON. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House a message from the 
President of the United States, retarning without approval the bill 
(H. R. 19) for the relief of H. B. Wilson, administrator of the estate 
of William Tinder, deceased. 

The Clerk began the reading of the message. 

Mr. BURROWS (interrupting the reading). Mr. Speaker, as the 
reading of this message can not be concluded before half 5 o’clock, 
I ask unanimous consent that, without finishing the reading, the mes- 
sage be printed in the RECORD and properly referred. 

Mr. MILLS. Let this communication be read in the morning. I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agteed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock szd 28 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BACON (by request): A bill (H. R. 9773) granting a pension 
Morgan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. R. BROWN: A bill (H. R. 9774) for the relief of the estate 
of A. L. Burwell, deceased—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BURROWS: A bill (H. R. 9775) for the relief of Harriet 
Melchor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK: A bill (H. R. 9776) for the relief of Nancy E, Saw- 
yer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 9777) granting a pension to David 
O. Ramsey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9778) granting a pension to Henry W. Howland— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: A bill (H. R. 9779) for the relief of John H. 
Merrill—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPINOLA: A bill (H. R. 9780) to retire certain officers who 
served in the volunteer army during the late war—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VOORHEES: A bill (H. R. 9781) to grant right of way to 
the Puyallup Valley Railway Company through the Puyallup Indian 
reservation, in Washington Territory, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9782) for the relief of Henry C. Davis, Matilda 
Browning, and Caroline Hall, children and heirsof Lewis H. Davis, de- 
ceased—to the Select Committee on Indian Depredation Claims. 

By Mr. YOST: A bill (H. R. 9783) for the relief of the heirs of H. 
C. Boyd, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: A bill (H. R. 9784) granting a pension to Anna 
Boppell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. D. TAYLOR: A bill (H. R. 9785) granting a pension to 
William Burnworth—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9786) for the relief of J. W. McFerren—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHIPMAN: A bill (H. R. 9787) to refund to Philip Kersh- 
ner, late captain Company E, Sixteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Mili- 
tia, $321.96—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. J. M. ALLEN: Petition of citizens of Columbus, Miss., 
against the bill to brand or tax refined lard—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

By Mr. C. L. ANDERSON: Petition of T. A. Woods and others, cit- 
izens of East Mississippi, relative to holding terms of the United States 
courts at Meridian, Miss.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. A 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: Petitions of John Block and of Thomas Brad- 
ley, of Walker County, Alabama, for reference of their claims to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BELDEN: Petition of Rev. W. P. Hazelton and 25 others, 
citizens of the Twenty-fifth district of New York, for prohibition in the 
District of Columbia—to the Select Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic. 

By Mr. BLOUNT: Petition of W. D. Curry, administrator of Henry 
Barnes, of Butts County, Georgia, for reference of his claim to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. C. E. BROWN: Petition of Joseph Altschiel, late postmaster 
at Hampton, Ark., for relief—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post- Roads. š 

By Mr. CAREY: Memorial in reference to the Fort Bridger military 
reservation, in Wyoming Territory—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. CRAIN: A bill forimproving the mouth of the Brazos River, 
in Texas—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DUBOIS: Petition of the board of commissioners of Idaho 


County, Idaho, for the passage of bill allowing the Territory of Idaho _ 
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to construct wagon-roads between North and South Idaho—to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. ‘ 

By Mr. ENLOE: Petition of citizens of Decatur County, Tennessee, 
in favor of House bill 7389—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Memorial of Francis Whittaker & Sons, 
of St. Louis, Mo., in favor of House bill 6138—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Charles Stoughton and others, of New York, favor- 
ing the completion of Harlem Canal—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

By Mr. FARQUHAR: Resolutions of Pressmen’s Union, No. 27, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., favoring the passage of the Chace international copy- 
right bill—to the Committee on Patents. 

y Mr. FORD: Petition of Olney, Shields & Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for reduction of duty on rice—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GLASS: Papers in the claim of Sarah J. Mosby, of Warren 
County, of Jesse Martin, of Woodruff County, and of Alice Cole, of Cal- 
houn County, Alabama. 

By Mr. GOFF: Petition of E. M. Atkinson and others, of West Vir- 
ginia, in favor of additional protection to wool—to the Committee on 
‘Ways and Means. j 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of dealers in tobacco, of Philadelphia, 
in favor of the speedy repeal of the entire tax on tobacco—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: Petition of citizens of New Mexico and Colorado, 
for an investigation of the Sangre de Cristo land grant, in said Territory 
and State—to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

Also, petition of citizens of San Juan County, New Mexico, protest- 
ing against the location of the county seat of said county at Aztec—to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition to be filed with bill for the relief of 
Isaac Hays—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Papers in the claim of James J. Ritch, of Scott 
County, Mississippi—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON: Resolution of the Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., for an appropriation for head-stones for soldiers— 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. OATES: Papers in the claim of Henry Sterne, Bullock 
County, Alabama—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Resolutions of the council of Coffeyville, Kans., 
for the passage of the bill giving the Kansas City and Pacific Railroad 
the right of way through the Indian Territory—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RICE: Memorial and papers of the mayor and other promi- 
nent citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., in relation to the preservation of 
St. Anthony’s Falls—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the Grand Army of the Republic, of Minnesota, 
for an appropriation of $200,000 for head-stones for soldiers’ graves—to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. TILLMAN (by request): Petition of Jackson M. Hoover, of 
Pierson Peeples, of Pierson Peeples, trustee for Isham Peeples, and of 
Henry J. Harter, for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. A. C. THOMPSON: Petition of John Scott, late postmaster 
at Brookville, Pa., for relief—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. TOWNSHEND: Papers to accompany House bill No. 8939 
for the relief of John S. Ball—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petitionof Samuel F. Ryan, of Jackson County, 
and of George M. Hanaway, of Lauderdale County, Alabama, for ref- 
erence of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. WILKINS: Petition of Rev. Favis Brown and 81 others, 
citizens of New Concord, Ohio, for prohibition in the District of Co- 
lumbia—to the Select Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. YOST: Petition of W. A. Pattie, late postmaster at Warren- 
ton, Va., for .relief—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

The following petitions for the repeal or modification of the inter- 
nal-revenue tax of $25 levied on druggists were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. LEE: Of E. S. Pendleton & Son., of Louisa Court House, Va. 

By Mr. CHARLES O'NEILL: Of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa. 

By Mr. ROMEIS: Of H. B. Tiffany, of Clyde, Ohio. 

By Mr. STRUBLE: Of C. Teal and A. E. Smith, pharmacists, of 
Ocheyedan, Iowa. 

The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sev- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 

By Mr. CAREY: Of citizens of Phillips, Lawrence County, Wyo- 
ming, ° 


By Mr. CUTCHEON: Of citizens of Antrim County, Michigan. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Of Robert P. Paulding and 29 others, citizens 
of Cold Spring, N. Y. 

The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by the means of certain import duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. REED: Of citizens of North Jay, Me. 

By Mr. THOMAS WILSON: Of citizens of Concord, Minn. 

The following petitions, indorsing the perdiem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, aud marines 
of the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: 

By Mr. BELDEN: Of Peter Kappesser and 21 others, soldiers and 
sailors, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

By Mr. CUTCHEON: Of soldiers and sailors, of the wives of sol- 
diers and sailors, of the sons of veterans, and citizens, of Osceola County, 
of Charlevoix County, and of Sherman, Mich. 

By Mr. KEAN: Of soldiers of Plainfield, N. J. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Of citizens of Harlem Springs, Ohio. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Of citizens of Ashtabula County, Ohio. 

The following petitions praying for the enactment of a law provid- 
ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. COOPER: Of the faculty of Ohio Wesleyan University, and 
others, of Delaware, Ohio. 

By Mr. CROUSE: Of 89 citizens of Medina County, Ohio. 

By Mr. CUTCHEON: Of 212 citizens of Mecosta, Lake, and Charle- 
voix Counties, Michigan. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Of 217 citizens of Aurora, Pembina, and other ` 
counties of Dakota. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Of 84 citizens of Linn County, Oregon. 

By Mr. LAIRD: Of 143 citizens of Seward, Adams, Fillmore, and 
Thayer Counties, Nebraskas 

The following petition for an increase of compensation of fourth-class 
postmasters was referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads: 

By Mr. TURNER: Of W.B. Womble and others, citizens of Cuba, Ga. 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a recommenda- 
tion of the Supervising Architect that $18,000 be appropriated to com- 
plete approaches to the Santa Fé (N. Mex.) court-house; which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. r 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills, received yesterday from the House of Represent- 
atives, were severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce: 

A bill (H. R. 2097) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
Trail Creek, in the city of Michigan City, Ind.; 

A bill (H. R. 7340) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at Hickman, Ky.; and 

A bill (H. R. 8343) to authorize the construction of a wagon and foot- 
passenger bridge across the Noxubee River at or near Gainesville, in 
the State of Alabama. 

The bill (H. R. 2695) for the relief of Charles V. Mesler was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post- Roads. 

The bill (H. R. 623%) for the relief of Nancy G. Alexander was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

PROPOSED EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I desire togive notice that immediately after the 
morning business is over I shall move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair presents the petition of 
John Pope Hodnett, of Washington, D. C., praying for aninvestigation 
of his claims to payment for services as counsel for the workingmen of 
the District of Columbia in the investigation of 1874; which will be 
referred to the Committee on Claims, if there be no objection. 


Mr. SPOONER. Thatsubject was before the Committee on Claims 
at the last Congress, and by direction of that committee I reported it 
back to the Senate, asking that the committee be discharged from its 
further consideration and that it be referred to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor, which was done. I move that the petition just 
presented be referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented the petition of James Sum- 
ner, of Rockport, Spencer County, Indiana, praying to be allowed a pen- 
sion; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BLODGETT presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers and sail- 
ors, citizens of the States of New Jersey and New York, praying for 
the passage of the per diem rated service-pension bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of vessel-owners, consignees, and busi- 
ness men of Atlantic City, N. J., and other citizens of New Jersey, 
praying that an appropriation be made for the erection of jetties near 
the entrance of the harbor at Atlantic City; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. FARWELL presented the petition of John F. Ryon, of Paris, 
TIl., late a private in Company I, One hundred and twenty-third Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteers, praying to be allowed an increase of pension 
for the loss of his right eye; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a concurrent resolution of the Leg- 
islature of lowa; which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


{Concurrent resolution in relation to swamp land indemnity.] 


Whereas the provisions of the act of Congress of March 2, 1855, as extended 
by act of Congress of March 3, 1857, granting indemnity to the States for swamp 
and overflowed lands disposed of by the United States, are held not to apply to 
sales and locations made after March 3, 1857; and 

Whereas a la amount of land properly falling to the State and counties 
in lowa under the swamp grant have been disposed of by the Government 
since March 3, 1857, thereby compelling the counties and their grantees to aban- 
on theirclaim tosuch lands or litigate with the purchasers of the Government; 
an 

Whereas on the sth day of February, 1888, Hon. William McRae, from the 
Committee on Public Lands, made a report, to accompany bill H, R. 6897 in the 
House of Representatives in Congress. to extend said indemnity provisions of 
said act of March 2, 1855, and making the same applicable to sales and locations 
made since March 3, 1857, which bill is pending in Congress; and 

Whereas, under the varnes of the Department, certificates, called serip or in- 
demnity scrip, issued for indemnity for swamp lands located with warrants can 
not be located on lands outside of the State, and there being no vacant land in 
Iowa on which scrip can be located, many of the counties in this State, after 
grent expense, are unable to realize anything for their swamp lands so disposed 
sy aa locations, and by that means are damaged toa large amount: 

erefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of Iowa (the House concurring), That our 
Senators be instructed and our Representatives in Congress be requested to use 
all proper and lawful means in their power to secure the passage of said bill H. 
R. 6897, or by the enactment in some other bill of provision substantially as 
herein contained. 

Resolved further, That the secretary of state transmit to each of our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress a copy of this resolution. 

I hereby certify the foregoing concurrent resolution passed the senate and 
the house of representatives of the Twenty-second General Assembly of the 


State of lowa, 
[sean] FRANK D. JACKSON, 
Secretary of State. 
By C. S. BYREIT, Deputy. 

Mr. DAVIS presented a petition of citizens of St. Paul, Minn., pray- 
ing for the passage of a bill for the preservation of the Yellowstone 
National Park; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. STEWART presented the petition of James Walsh, a citizen of 
California, praying reimbursement for losses sustained on account of 
Indian depredations in Nevada County, California; which was referred 
to the Committee un Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of H. E. Proctor and 47 
other citizens of Stoddard, N. H., and the petition of Jonathan D. Hale, 
of Stoddard, N. H., praying that reimbursement be made for moneys 
raised and expended by the town of Stoddard, N. H., during the late 
war between the States; which were referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of Jonathan D. Hale, formerly post- 
master at Hale’s Mills, Tenn., praying to be reimbursed the sum paid 
the United States Government in 1861, alleged to have been wrongfully 
exacted from him; which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. EDMUNDS presented the petition of A. J. Stone and 12 other 
citizens of Vermont, praying for the passage of Senate bill 548, grant- 
ing pensions to widows and minor children of pensioners; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of citizens of Junction City, 
Oregon, praying for the correction of the military record of M. J. Gil- 
strap, of that place; which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr, PADDOCK presented a petition of citizens of Nebraska, pray- 
ing for the repeal of that portion of the internal-revenne law which 
classes SAA ye as liquor dealers, and for a reduction of the duty on 
spirits; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary to report adversely the bill (S. 2470) to repeal section 714 of the 
Revised Statutes, allowing pensions to judges in certain cases. It ma 
be placed on the Calendar, as my friend from Mississippi [ Mr. Gaceanl 
desires to be heard upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. _ The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 987) for the relief of the administrators of the estate 
of Isaac P. Tice, deceased, reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 750) for the relief of Pearson C. Montgomery, of Mem- 
phis Tenn., reported it with amendments, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the petition of Clara B. Davidson, praying for an increase of pension, 
submitted a report thereon, accompanied by a bill (S. 2852) granting 
aereas of pension to Clara B. Davidson; which was read twice by its 
title. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. EDMUNDS introduced a bill (S. 2846) to increase the pensions 
of soldiers and sailors in the war of the rebellion who contracted heart 
disease in the service; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DAWES introduced a bill (S. 2847) granting a pension to Albert 
F. Jones; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

Mr. BECK introduced a bill (S. 2848) granting a pension to Thomas 
B. Dearman; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a bill (S. 2849) forthe relief of Collin Adams; 
a was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 

laims. 


Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S. 2850) granting a pension to Harriet 
M. Smith; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there are no resolutions, concur- 
rent or other, the order of morning business is closed, and the Chair 
lays before the Senate, pursuant to the order of yesterday, the bill (S. 
1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the construction of railroads, and for other purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 2458) to 
amend an act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the East- 
ern Branch of the Potomac River at the foot of Pennsylvania avenue 
ash with amendments in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate. 

The message also returned to the Senate, in compliance with its re- 
quest, the bill (S. 1161) grantinga pension to Mrs. Jennie Stone, widow 
of General Charles P. Stone. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 1788) for the erection of a publie build- 
ingat Lancaster, Pa.; and it was thereupon signed by the President 


pro tempore. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, 

Mr. PLUMB. Will the executive session be long? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Only a few minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After ten minutes spentin executive ses- 
sion, the doors were reopened. 

BALTIMORE AND POTOMAC RAILROAD. : 

Mr. FARWELL, I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to take 
up Senate bill 2615, Order of Business 938. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain 
lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction of 
railroads, and for other purposes, being before the Senate, the pend- 
ing question being on the amendment of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. CALL], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. FARWELL] asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed to the consideration of a bill the title of 
which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2615) to authorize the Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad Company to acquire and use real estate for railway 

ar in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PLUMB. I will not object if the bill can be disposed of with- 


out debate. ` 
Mr. FARWELL. Ifit leads to any debate I shall withdraw my re- 
quest, z 
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By unanimons consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

ed to consider the bill; which was read. 

Mr. GORMAN. I trust the Senator from Illinois will not press the 
consideration of the bill this morning. It has only been reported from 
the District Committee within a few days. 

Mr. FARWELL. It has been on the Calendar since the 6th of 
April—almost a motith. 

Mr. GORMAN. I trust the Senator will not press the bill this morn- 
ing, but will let it go over until to-morrow. I shall not object to its 
consideration at any time after to-day. Ithink there are some amend- 
ments that should be offered to it, and there are some reasons why the 
whole question as to the entry of these railroads into the city should 
be considered in the same connection. 

Mr. FARWELL. I withdraw the request I made, so as to let the 
bill go over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill having been read, and the 
Senator from Maryland objecting to its present consideration, it will 
resume its place on the Calendar. 

MES. JENNIE STONE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the message of 
the House of Kepresentatives returning to the Senate in compliance 
with its request the bill (S. 1161) granting a pension to Mrs Jennie 
Stone, widow of General Charles P. Stone. 

Mr. SAWYER. I move that that bill be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. HOAR. Why should that be done? 

Mr. SAWYER. There is on the Calendar a bill from the House of 
Representatives covering exactly the same point, I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill having passed the Senate it 

can only be indefinitely postponed after reconsidering the vote by which 
it was passed, 
Mr. HOAR. Let it lie on the table fora little while and I will look 
intoit. My impression is that my honorable friend is in errorin think- 
ing that the bill which the other House has sent is to the same effect as 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. SAWYER. It may be possible that it varies in amount. 

Mr. HOAR. It variesin amount. 

Mr. SAWYER. But it is for the benefit of the same person. 

Mr. HOAR. Let this stand, and we may deal with them both at 
the same time. 

Mr. SAWYER. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will lie on the table. 

EASTERN BRANCH BRIDGE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2458) 
to amend an act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Eastern Branch of the Potomac River at the foot of Pennsylvania ave- 
nue east, which will be read. 

The Cuter CLERK. In line 3, after the words “ plan of,” strike out 
“said bridge’? and insert “the bridge aeross the Eastern Branch of the 
Potomac River at the foot of Pennsylvania avenue east;’’ so as to read: 


That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized, in his discretion, 
to make such alterations in the plan of the bridge across the Eastern Branch of 


Potomac River at the foot a Ararsan miotag ayenue east as will best aecom- 


modate the trafic over and under said b; 
Mr. CAMERON, I move that the Senate concur in that amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The next amendment of the House 
of Representatives will be stated. 
The CHIEF CLERK. Add to the bill the following proviso: 


And provided further, That one-half the sum hereby appropriated shall be paid 
out of the revenues of the District o: umbia, 


Mr. CAMERON. I move that the Senate concur in thatamendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

INDIANAPOLIS POST-OFFICE BUILDING. : 

Mr. TURPIE. I ask the Senate to take up for consideration at this 
time Order of Business 1170, being House bill 1325. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana asks unan- 
imous consent that Senate bill 1430 be informally laid aside, and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of a bill the title of which will 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 1325) providing for the purchase 
of additional ground in the city of Indianapolis, Ind., adjoining the 
post-office site, and for the improvement of the building thereon, and 
appropriating $125,000 therefor. s 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. TURPIE. I move to amend the bill, in line 16, by making the 
amount appropriated $150,000 instead of $125,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be reported. 

The Cuter CLERK. Inline 16, after the words ‘‘ one hundred and,” 
it is proposed to strike out ** twenty-five” and insert “‘ fifty;’’ so as to 
read: 


And for the purpose herein mentioned the sum of $150,000, or so much thereof 
ree ce necessary, be, the is by, appro out of anymoney 


SS 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: ‘* A bill providing for the pur- 
chase of additional ground in the eity of Indianapolis, Ind., adjoining 
the post-office site, and for the improvement of the building thereon, 
and appropriating $150,000 therefor.” 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT ATCHISON, KANS. 

Mr. SPOONER. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness may be informally laid aside, and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (S. 1726) to provide for the erection of a pab- 
lic building for the use of the post-office and Government oflices at the 
city of Atchison, Kans. I think it will not elicit debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to laying aside 
Senate bill 1430 informally for the purpose of proceeding to the consid- 
eration of the bill indicated by the Senator from Wisconsin? The Chair 
hears no objection, and the bill is befere the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. BERRY. I thought it was the intention to press the land-for- 
feiture bill at as early a day as possible. If that order is to be laid 
aside and other matters are to be taken up, I have no objection; but if 
the purpose is to go on with the land-forfeiture bill, I should be glad 
to have it proceeded with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The consideration of these bills is 
proceeding by unanimous consent only, and a single ohjection—— 

Mr. BERRY. Ishall not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A single objection will require the 
resumption of the unfinished business. 

Mr. PLUMB. It is common, I think, to ask the consent of a Sena- 
tor who has charge of a measure that it be laid aside. That formali 
has been waived this morning, but I am willing to allow this bill to 
be proceeded with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has upon every occasion 
submitted the question whether there was objection to laying aside 
the unfinished business and proceeding to the consideration of the bill 
indicated. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator from Kansas will do me the justice to 
say that before making this request I consulted him on the subject. 

Mr. PLUMB.. I was speaking about his action as a Senator, not 
about his action as an individual. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill mentioned by the Senator from Wisconsin? 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was reported from the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds with an amendment, in line 4, after 
the word *‘ purchase,” to insert ‘‘or acquire by condemnation proceed- 
ings, or otherwise;’’ so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized and di- 
rected to purchase, or acquire by condemnation ings, or otherwise, asite 
and to cause to be erected at the city of Atchison, in the State of Kansas, a suit- 
able building for the use and accom ion of the post-office and other Gov- 
ernment offices in said city, with fre-proof vaults extending to each story; the 
site, and the building thereon, when completed according to plans and specifi- 
cations to be p made and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
not to exceed the cost of $100,000 ; and the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated, 


out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise sppropriated, for the pu: 
of said site and the completion of said building. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator from Kansas will yield to me to make 
a request for unanimous consent to take up Senate bill 1062, I should 
be much obliged to him. 

Mr. PLUMB. Having myself opened the door in a certain way by 
letting in the bills of two or three Senators, I do not think I ought to 
object to the request of the Senator from Delaware, who has spoken to 
me about the matter privately. I shall not object to bringing up the 
bill that he seeks to call up if it does not lead to debate, but I shall not 
yield any farther. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware asks 
unanimous consent that the pending business be informally laid aside 
to enable him to move the consideration of the bill (S. 1062) to in- 
crease the appropriation for the erection of the publie building at Wil- 
mington, Del. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

ed to consider the bill. It proposes to increase the amount 
heretofore fixed as the limit of cost for the erection of a publie build- 
ing at Wilmington, Del., to $250,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. TOWLES, 
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Her ingens Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following 
A bill 1064) for the relief of L. J. Worden; and. 

A bill (S. 2614) to authorize the Batesville and Brinkley Railroad to 
build a bridge across the Black River in Arkansas. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bills, each with an amendment; in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

A bill (S. 1828) to provide for a light-house at Newport News, Middle 
Ground, Virginia; and 

A bill (S. 2506) for the establishment of a light-house, fog-signal, and 
y beacon in the vicinity of Goose Rocks, Fox Island Thoroughfare, 

ine, 
FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate bill 1430 will now be 
proceeded with. ? 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for 
the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other 
Tepes the pending question being on the amendment proposed by 

. CALL. 

Mr. PLUMB. Concerningtheamendmentof the Senator from Florida 
which is now pending, I will state that the Senator from Florida has 
agreed that he will not object to my motion to strike out all of the 
amendment after line 6. I therefore move to strike out that part of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be stated, 

Tho CHIEF CLERK. In line 6 of the proposed amendment, strike 
ont all after the word “‘laws’? down to and including the word ‘‘acres”’ 
in line 14, as follows: 


v All lands affected by any grant where the granting act required a dis Il by 
the Legislature of the State and there has been no legislative disposal by the State 
Legislature in the time required by the granting act are hereby declared sub- 
ject to homestead entry and settlement; and in all cases persons in possession 
of lots in town-sites and of tracts of land shall have the preferred right of enter- 
ing the same to the extent of 360 acres; 

So as to make the amendment read: 


Sec, 8. That all actual settlers on any of the public lands in the State of Florida 
affected by the grants, who made actual settlements on any of said lands after 
the time limited in the granting act for the construction of said road, shall have 
ma erase to perfect their entries respectively under the homestead or pre-emp- 

ion laws. 


Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I have accepted the modification of the 
amendment as suggested by the Senator from Kansas, and only wish 
tosay that I do so because I desire the amendment to be adopted with- 
out any controversy. So far as it goes it protects the actual settlers 
now upon this grant. I have maintained and expect to continue to 
maintain (and the Senator from Kansas assures me that there will be a 
bill before the Senate in which that question may be considered) that 
the whole of these grants are now by law subject to homestead entry 
and settlement, and the only difficulty in the way is that the Interior 
Department, by some strange and wonderful fatuity, although there has 
never been any legislative disposal or any pretense of a legislative dis- 
posal of this grant, or any portion of it, and although the time has ex- 

ired years and years ago, and all the acts touching upon the subject 
ee been repealed, until there was an attempt in 1881 to give a por- 
tion of the grant to a road to be located after that time, differing en- 
tirely from the road and the railroad company originally projected, and 
having neither succession to it nor connection with it, the charter ot 
which was repealed years ago—until that time there had never been to 
1881, nearly fifteen years after this grant had expired, either a location 
of any line of road with the authority of the State or a disposal of any 
kind to anybody by the Legislature of the State of this grant. Now, 
as to the larger portion of it, these facts still remain. There hasnever 
been a pretense, even, not a word, not a syllable, in all the laws ot 
Florida of a legislative disposal of the larger portion of this grant, and 
none of even a part of it, until fifteen years after the time fixed in the 
grant for its completion. 

Notwithstanding these facts, at the suggestion of the Senator from 
Kansas, I accept the modification to the amendment, to the end that 
this much may be now accomplished, declaring my intention to con- 
tinue my efforts to make all this part of the public domain open to the 
people for homes for themselves and their families, saving only to pur- 
chasers of limited portions reasonable protection, and confirming to 
purchasers of town sites the title to their lots. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands, then, that 
there is no objection to the proposed amendment to the amendment of 
the Senator from Florida. If there be no objection, it is agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I now move to insert, after the word ‘‘road,”’ in line 
5 of 2 same amendment, the words ‘‘and before May 1, 1888; so as 
to read: 


Sec. 8. That all actual settlers on any of the public lands in the State of Florida 
affected by the grants, who made actual settlement on any of said lands after the 
time limited in the granting act for the construction of the said road,and before 
May 1, 1888, shall have the right to perfect their entries respectively under the 
homestead or pre-emption law’. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


The amendment to the amendment 


Mr. MITCHELL. The amendment of the Senator from Florida as 
now modified provides that all actual settlers on any of the public lands 
in the State of Florida affected by the grants, ‘‘ who made actual set- 
tlement on any of said lands after the time limited in the granting act 
for the construction of the said road, shall have the right to perfect their 
entries respectively.” What I wish to know is whether any of the com- 
panies in Florida which received grants from thé United States, and 
which did not complete their road or roads within the time required in 
the act, have since completed their roads òr any portion of them? 

Mr. CALL. There is no company in the State of Florida which has 
received any direct grant of lands from the United States. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The company received the lands from the State ? 

Mr. CALL. The grant was to the State. 

Mr. MITCHELL. It received the lands from the State? 

Mr. CALL. The grant was to the State. There isno company that 
has completed any part of its line that has any grant from the State of 
the land embraced within the grant of the United States. There are 
companies which have been since chartered and which have constructed 
proni of their route since the passage of the granting act by the 

nited States, and since the expiration of the time limited in the act, 
but there are no companies which have constructed roads under the 
authority of the Legislature of the State giving them any interest in 
the grant of 1856. That is the difficulty in this case. 

The difficulty in this case is that the State of Florida received a grant 
from the United States to aid in the construction of certain lines of 
road, which was limited to ten years for the completion of the entire 
lines of road. That act required a legislative disposal of the grant. 
The Legislature never made any disposal of the larger portion of this 
grant, aithough the act of Congress expressly required a legislative dis- 
posal of the grant. The governor of the State in 1858, by a letter on 
file in the office of the Secretary of the Interior, notified the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office that there was no disposal by the Legis- 
lature of the State of this land to any railroad company, and that the 
reservation which had been made, upon the assumption that there bad 
been or would be such a di , had never become effective or valid 
because of such failure of legislation upon the subject, and therefore 
that he could not accept as final or authoritative any selection of the 
lands. 

Mr. MITCHELL. You claim, then, that the State never parted 
with the title; that it never transferred the title to any company in 
Florida? 

Mr. CALL. It never did. I will show the Senator, if he will look 
at this map. [Exhibiting.] This grant embraced two lines, one from 
Jacksonville, on the St. John’s, to Pensacola and the waters of Escam- 
bia Bay; the other from Fernandina to Tampa Bay, with an extension 
to Cedar Keys. There was a reservation made of the land from Fer- 
nandina to Cedar Keys and from Jacksonville to a point on the waters 
of Escambia Bay. The road was built within the time from Fernan- 
dina to Cedar Keys, but there never was a reservation made from 
Waldo to Tampa Bay until 1881, when Secretary Schurz, without any 
authority of the State Legislature, made such a reservation. In 1881 
there was a new charter given as to the line from Chattahoochee to 
Pensacola, the old charter having been repealed in exptess terms as 
to the companies on both lines as to the uncompleted part of the line, 
and new companies created; and there was a charter given to a new 
company who projected another and a different line of road from Chat- 
tahoochee to Pensacola, Fla. This was in 1869—70. 

The companies authorized to build the road from Chattahoochee to 
Pensacola in 1869-’70, on one line, and from Waldo to Tampa on the 
other, both failed to build either line, and the charter of the I. P. & 
M. R. R. Company from Chattahoochee to Pensacola expired and was 
repealed; and in 1881, fifteen years after the grant expired, the State 
granted a charter to a new company and gave to it about 23,600 acres 
to the mile of the swamp and overflowed lands, and also gave to it what- 
ever rights they had in the grant of 1856, so far as it lies along that line 
of road. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Who gave the charter? 

Mr. CALL. The State of Florida; and they said in the act as ‘‘to 
so much of this land as lay along their line of road whatever rights 
the State may have in this reservation we give under this act,” or 
words to this effect. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Ishall not trouble the Senator with any further 
explanation, but what I wish to know is this: He has stated that the 
grant was originally made by Congress to the State with a proviso that 
the State should transfer it to some company or companies. He has 
stated further that his understanding is that the State never made 
any such transfer. Is it not a fact that this company or these two com- 
panies actually went on and built portions of these roads, claiming the 
srant? 

i Mr. CALL. No; that is not a proper statement. It is a fact that 
the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company under the authority of 
the internal-improvement act authorizing them to build any portions 
of that line, either the whole or a part, did construct before 1860 a line 
of road to the town of Quincy, near the Chattahoochee River. It is 


true that after the war the Legislature of Florida repealed that act, 
that they created a different system entirely and disposed of the swamp 
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and overflowed lands which were to be the foundation of the fund for 


the construction of that road to other p They never did there- 
fore build any portion of that road, and the original companies are ex- 
tinct to-day, without succession or prfvity to or with any other corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Butisit not the factthat a company or companies 
built portions of those roads claiming this land, and do they not to-day 
claim the land that is proposed to be forfeited by this bill? 

Mr. CALL. Yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Very well. 

Mr. CALL, It is true another company has been chartered since 
that time and within a few years past, that has no connection whatever 
with the company which built the original portions of the line, having 
its origin within six or eight years past, long after this grant became 
extinct; but it is untrue that these companies have for the greater por- 
tion of this grant, except the part which I have indicated, any authority 
whatever from the Legislature of the State. 

Mr. MITCHELL. That may all be, but now I wish toask another 
question. Assuming for the sake ofthe argument that the title to these 
lands is in the company and not in the State, what I want to know, 
then, is whether or not this amendment would protect settlers who are 
located by the line of the road now completed. 

Mr. CALL. Certainly; it would protect nobody if the title isin the 
company. If the title is in the company the amendment will not pro- 
tect the settler. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Why? 

Mr. CALL. Because no act we can pass will divest the title that 
is already vested in a railroad company. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Ientirely agree to that proposition; but does not 
this amendment propose to do that very thing? That is the point I 
want to get at. 

Mr. CALL. This amendment proposes to say that the settler upon 
this grant, there being no legislative disposal of it if that be a fact, 
there never having been a location of the line of road within the time 
required for completing the whole line, this amendment declares what 
the Supreme Court and every other court have repeatedly declared, that 
if during the life-time of the grant there has been no legislative dis- 
posal by the State of Florida of it and no road either located or built 
under it, then the settler shall have his rights protected, and the grant 
has never taken effect, and therefore the land has always been a part 
of the public domain, because an illegal executive act reserving public 
lands can confer no right on any one. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I entirely agree with the Senator from Florida. 
If he is correct in his proposition to the effect that no legislative disposal 
has ever been made of this grant by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida, then this amendment is entirely proper, and comes within the 
authority of Congress as repeatedly declared by the Supreme Court of 
the United States; but if, on the other hand, the Senator from Florida 
is wrong in assuming that no legislative disposal of the grant has ever 
been made—— 

Mr. CALL. In the life-time of the grant. 

Mr. MITCHELL. In the life-time of the grant, and that there has 
been a legislative disposal of the title so that it is vested in a railroad 
company, then I say this amendment is entirely beyond and without 
the principle declared by the Supreme Court, 

Mr. CALL. Undoubtedly that is true, but we legislate on facts, and 
I have brought here half a dozen times the statutes of the State of Flor- 
ida and read them to the Senate, and I have read from the message of 
the governor of the State in 1858, and from the resolutions and acts of 
the Legislature of the State, showing the fact that there was not then, 
and has not been since, until 1881, and then only for a small portion 
of this line, when there was this vague and indefinite declaration of the 
Legislature, which, after granting 23,600 acres to the mile of swamp 
and overflowed land to the railroad company to be selected anywhere 
in the State, they provided that whatever rights the State may have, 
if it has any, in the grant from Chattahoochee to Pensacola should be 
granted to the company. 

Now, it is clear that the reservation made in 1856 on the verbal re- 
quest of Mr. Yulee, the Senator, not being then nor afterwards author- 
ized by the Legislature, and the road never having been built, the only 
right the State could have, even if the granting act of 1856 by the United 
States was still alive, was to select them in 1881 along the line of the 
road then for the first time authorized and located under authority of 
the Legislature. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The point I wish to make is this: I think in view 
of the rule well settled now by the courts as to the want of power in 
Congress to declare forfeiture of any portion of a grant in presenti that 
is adjacent to a road that has been completed, it would be a very great 
injustice to settlers for Congress to undertake to legislate upon that sub- 
ject or to attempt to protect them. It would lead to “‘confusion worse 
confounded,” and that is the very point I wish to get at, whether this 
amendment proposes to do that thing or not. Of course if the fact is 
as stated by the Senator from Florida, that there has been no legisla- 
tive disposal of this grant, then the amendment is all right. Other- 
wise I think it is all wrong. i 

Mr. CALL. Now, Mr. President, the Senator and I differ as wide 


as the heaven from the earth in regard to the law and what the courts 
have decided. I understand that no supreme court has ever decided 
that there was no power in Congress to forfeit lands where the road 
was not constructed within the time required by the granting act. 
And I affirm furthermore, without undertaking to go into that discus- 
sion, that the proposition is untenable, without a shadow of reason, 
and can not be sustained in argument. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Iam utterly amazed at the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CALL. Now wait a moment. I do not care to discuss that 
question with the Senator here. That has been discussed before. I 
only wanted to emphasize my dissent to his proposition. This matter 
of in prxsenti grants, according to the decision of the Supreme Court, 
in my opinion, has no kind of justification, and some day insome other 
case will be reversed by the same court otherwise constituted. But 
be that as it may, the question presented here is whether or not a set- 
tler upon the public lands in the State of Florida, upon a reservation 
made without the authority of law, made upon the verbal request of 
a Senator of this body, so notified to the Department by the governor 
of the State, the location not approved by the State, and not made un- 
der any authority of the Legislature of the State, of a railroad com- 
pany whose charter has been repealed, and which was never built and 
has no successor—whether or not that settler upon the public domain 
should be protected in his rights. 

The Senator says he agrees to that, but if I am mistaken in my facts 
then there would be an invitation to the settler to occupy and improve 
land the title to which might be taken away by acourt. What objec- 
tion is that to his protection? 

If the law has vested ‘the title the railroad company will be sure 
enough to takeadvantageofit. If the law has not vested the title then 
the settler will have the protection of the courts. So this bl giving 
this right is simply a direction to the Interior Department, which has 
always leaned against the settlers and in favor of the corporations of 
this country, and when the settlers, the citizens, are poor and unable 
to litigate in the courts, and are dependent upon that Department alone 
for protection, it is an effectual denial of the rights of the settler not to 
legislate in his favor here. That is all I ask. I ask to give adirection 
and a status of right which will require the officers of the Interior De- 
partment to protect the settler upon that void reservation, made illegally 
upon the request of a Senator here and so declared officially in the rec- 
ords of the public land department. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I should like to inquire who that Senator was. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. Yulee, of Florida. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Who was the Secretary of the Interior, or Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office? 

Mr. CALL. I forget, now; but I think Mr. Hendricks, and after- 
wards Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. MITCHELL. What date was it? 

Mr. CALL. In 1856. I have read it here. if I had my speeches 
here I could show it. I have the printed letter of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office—I believe it was in 1856 or 1857—declaring 
in express words that this reservation was made upon the request of 
Mr. Yulee, and upon his statement that there had been or soon would 
be some legislation which would authorize the construction of that 
line of road. À 

Mr. MITCHELL. I know nothing about the facts myself; but if the 
Senator is not correct, then I undertake to'say that this amendment is 
simply holding out to the settlers on land adjacent to the completed 
road a false hope, and the effect of it will be to involve them in litiga- 
tion that they otherwise might avoid. 

Mr. CALL. They are upon these lands. They have their homes 
there; they have their improvements there; and these are the facts as 
presented to Congress. All that we can do is to give them the protec- 
tion of the law and the benefit of the exercise of such power as we have. 
It is no objection to the proposition that it may be the courts may place 
some other and different construction of the law upon a different state 
of facts than those presented here. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from Florida allow me to ask a 
question? 

Mr. CALL. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. I understand that the amendment proposed by the 
Senator has been modified by striking out all after the words ‘‘pre- 
emption laws,” in line 6. Now, I state frankly to the Senator that I 
do not understand this amendment as it stands. It reads: 

That all actual settlers on any of the public lands in the State of Florida— 


I understand that where a grant has been mads to a railroad com- 
pany and no act of forfeiture has been had it is no longer a part of the 
public domain, and therefore settlers within the limits of the grant, 
either on the earned lands or the unearned lands, to use that term to 
distinguish lands situated adjacent to completed road and those which 
are adjacent to uncompleted line of the road, would not be (if that is 
the correct position) upon the public lands. 

The next clause is— 
affected by the grants. 

That is, you say “ 
grants.” Suppose 


blic lands in the State of Florida affected by the 
t the land within the limits of the grant toa 
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railroad company or to a State for the purposes of aiding in the construc- 
tion of a railroad is public land and part of the public domain, what 
‘grant’? does the Senator mean? Has he made it plain so that the 
Secretary of the Interior and the courts will understand what grant is 
meant by ‘*the grants?” 

Then there follows: 
who made actual settlement on any of the said lands. 


If they were not public lands, if persons went on them without the 
authority of the Interior Department or of law and squatted upon the 
lands, are they settlers within the meaning that has come to be attached 
to that term under the land laws of the United States, or are they mere 
squatters, persons upon the land without authority? What does the 
term ‘‘said lands’’ refer to? Does it refer to the lands which are for- 
feited by the first section of this act? Thatseems to me to be the only 
thing to which it can relate. 

I call the attention of the Senator to these suggestions in to 
his amendment. I do not understand in the first place what ‘‘ the 
grants’? means or “said lands” or ‘said road,” because there is no 
road specified, there is no grant specified, there are no lands specified in 
the bill to which these words can relate unless the land forfeited by the 
first section of the bill. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I think that is all very plain. I do not 
think the amendment needs further amendment. I did first propose 
to include the words ‘‘the grants hereinbefore referred to.” Here is 
one of these grants referred to in the language of the bill in the State 
of Florida: 

All lands heretofore granted to any State or to any corporation to aid in the 
cons‘ruction of a railroad. 

In the State of Florida, the grant of 1856 to the States of Alabama 
and Florida will be shown by the laws to be the only grants affected 
by this act, because it is the only grant ever made to the State for that 
purpose. Therefore that is a sufficient description. 

Now, the meaning of the term ‘‘said lands” used in that section of 
theamendmentis plain. Of course ‘‘grant’’ and *‘lands” are the sub- 
jects respecting which the legislation is had; they convey the same idea; 
and we have very little difficulty in ascertaining what Jands are referred 
to, the word ‘‘grants’’ having been used and the phrase “grants of 
lands,” and the original bill referring in express terms to ‘‘all Jands 
heretofore granted to any State.’ So I think there will be no difficulty 
in regard to that. 

Now I will answer the Senator's suggestion in regard to what is 
meant by ‘‘settler.’’ I mean, and I think the courts will sustain that 
construction, and if they do not (inasmuch as any act which we pass is 
subject to their construction) they will limit it according to the Sena- 
tor’s idea, to the term ‘‘actual settler’? as used and recognized in 
the Departmentof Public Lands. Certainly the anomaly of our Gov- 
ernment is that in any case of individual right before one man, termed 
a judge or a court, all the people of the United States and their Con- 
gress and executive department may enact and construe a law to mean 
one plain and clear thing, and the one man, the judge or court, may 
say it means another, and for that case his decision makes it so. 

That is judicial power, and relates to this and to all our acts so far 
as individual rights or cases are concerned. 

Mr. DOLPH. ‘The Senator will understand that there might be 
within that definition a settler on these railroad lands, because there 
was a time, as I understand, when as to some of these lands the Depart- 
ment held that they were subject to settlement, and ns went on 
and filed their certifications and made their settlements and complied 
with the law as far as they could at the time. 

Mr. CALL. That may be so or it may not; but what I mean by 
“settler’’ is a person who is in occupation of the public land and who 
makes application for homestead or right of entry thereon, and that is 
the condition of much of this land in the twenty-five years during which 
there was never a pretense of the construction of a railroad, during 
which the State repealed the only charter and the only act under 
which it had ever given a right to any corporation to build a road and 
dates it from proceeding, during which the land was unclaimed 

any corporation or by the State, the State having passed a joint res- 
ciution asking Congress to revive the grant upon the condition that the 
company which had been authorized to build the road before the war 
should never have the benefit of any portion of it. 

During the time in which Secretary Chandler decided wisely and 
with entire conformity to law that these grants had expired and the 
lands had become public domain, the people settled upon tkem, and 
have grown families of children upon them, and have their homes there. 
If this reservation made against the protest of the governor of the State 
on record in the Department, upon the verbal request of a Senator, 
stating that legislation would be had that was never had, no railroad 
built, no foot ofaroad built, no charter toany railroad company to build— 
all charters having been repealed up to 1841, and none now existing as to 
the larger part of the grant to any, yet it has stood there in the Land 
Department menacing the homes of these people, and many of them 
have been sold out, having no power to litigate this question in suits 
brought upon the pretended claim of a railroad company, chartered 
twenty-five years after the time of the passage of the act and seventeen 


years after the grant had expired. The homes of these people have 
been taken from them. 

Now we only ask that this amendment be put in this bill in order 
that the actual settlers living upon these lands who have grown up their 
families there and sought to beallowed to enter their homes, who were 
invited to go there by the decision of Secretary Chandler, shall have 
the benefit of this remedial law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kansas [ Mr. PLUMB] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida as amended, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SPOONER. I offer an amendment. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me to offer an 
amendment now, as I am obliged to leave the Senate ? 

Mr. SPOONER. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tho Senator from Wisconsin with- 
holds his amendment. 

Mr. DAWES. I offer the following amendment: 


Provided further, That this act shall not be considered to impair any rights, 
legal ———— now vested in any person or corporation to any of the lands 
erein forfeited, 


Mr. BERRY. It seems to me that the object of the bill is to forfeit 
the title of railroad corporations to these lands, and yet the amendment 
says that it shall not affect the title of any corporation, either legal or 
equitable. The whole purpose of this bill is to forfeit these lands and 
restore them to the public domain. I suppose the Senator’s object is 
to say that it shall not affect the title of a different corporation, a cer- 
tain canal company that claims equitable rights in certain lands in 
Michigan. s 

Mr. DAWES. That is the object of it. 

Mr. BERRY. That word “‘equitable’’ ought not to be inserted in 
the amendment. Whether or not the canal company has an equitable 
right is a question that perhaps the courts ought to pass on and will 
pass on. ‘The point is whether the canal company has an equity which 
the courts would recognize. But the Senator from Massachusetts is 
seeking to establish an equity that can not be established in the courts 
of the country and to have Congress declare an equity which those who 
favored the amendment offered by the other Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Hoar] sought to establish the other day. This is seekin 
to do indirectly that which that amendment sought to do directly, an 
it was laid upon the table. 

I think the amendment ought not to be adopted. If these 
have legal rights which they can assert in the courts, it is not necessa 
to put in a clause granting this right, because the law will take care of 
them, and if the Senator is seeking to give that canal company some 
kind of Congressional equity which does not exist in law, then I insist 
that the amendment ought not to be adopted after we have laid the 
amendment of his colleague on the table. 

Mr. DAWES. If the purpose of the Senator from Arkansas is, when 
he knows that there is a technical defect in the title held by this canal 
company for which it paid a valuable consideration, to intervene for the 
benefit of an organization that put squatters upon its lands, telling 
them when they were put there that they knew the lands were not 
open to settlement, but when the time for forfeiture came they would 
be on the road to make good their claims from that date—if that is the 
purpose of the Senator from Arkansas, then it is proper to lay this 
amendment upon the table. If, however, the Senator from Arkansas 
desires to protect innocent purchasers for a valuable consideration of 
lands as to the title to which there is a technical defect simply because 
the title isin a railroad corporation who have not earned it, then he 
should be willing that the technical defect should be cured in a court 
that would recognize legal and equitable considerations. That is the 
whole of it. > 

Now, it is apparent that there isin this city an organization that has 
planned for this very hour, that has put upon this land men to whom 
ithas said in its letters of instruction, ** We know that you can not make 
a legal entry now because the legal title is in a railroad corporation, 
but whenever the lands are forfeited, you, knowing you were not there 
as honest settlers, will be there ready to perfect your claim.” This 
canal corporation obtained this land through the State of Michigan, 
supposing, and everybody supposing, that the title was perfect, but 
finding out now by asubsequent decision of the Supreme Court thatit 
has a legal and technical defect, if the Senator wants to forfeit that title 
and give it to these men, then he willlay thisamendment on the table. 

Mr. BERRY. I would say to the Senator from Massachusetts that 
the purpose of the Senator from Arkansas is to prevent the canal com- 
pany from getting twenty-five or forty million dollars’ worth of land 
for a canal which was never built; one that was a fraud, as shown by 
the testimony taken; one that selected this land in defiance of the laws 
of the United States—a company that never completed its contract. 
My purpose is.to prevent a confirmation to that canal company of lands 
to which they have no title, and to prevent a confirmation which will 
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deprive settlers who went there in good faith of their pre-emption and 
homestead claims. 

There is nothing, however, in this bill that says these settlers shall 
have any preierence whatever. The bill simply leaves them to their 
rights in the courts of the country, and if the canal company has su- 
perior rights in the courts under the bill the canal company is pro- 
tected. But if the courts say, as the Secretary of the Interior has said, 
that the rights of the settlers who have homes there, who have raised 
families there, are superior, I donot wish by an act of Con, to take 
these people’s homes from them and turn them and their children out, 
and give the land to this company for a canal that was never con- 
structed, and thata committee of the House of Representatives before 
which the testimony was taken said was fraud, that it was not only a 
fraud in the construction of the canal, but a fraud in the selection of 
the lands, selected directly in the face of the law. 

I hold that the bill as it comes from the committee does not protect 
the homestead settlers or any others unless they are protected under 
the laws of the land. If the canal company seek to assert its rights 
before the courts, and if the homestead and pre-emption settlers have 
no rights, then they will gain on showing their own right. If the canal 
company has the better right the courts will so hold. The bill does 
not give them a preference in any way whatever. But it is the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts who seeks by legislation to do what we know 
the laws of the land do not do—give this canal company lands to which 
they are not entitled, lands selected in fraud of the law, Jands selected 
outside of the grant, and lands selected, I repeat, for a canal that is 
worthless as declared by the House of Representatives, and that the 
Stateof Michigan is trying to get the United States to take off its hands. 

These lands are of immense value which it is proposed to give to them 
by legislation which they are not entitled to under the law. If they 
have equitable rights, I apprehend when they assert those rights in the 
courts of the country, the courts will say that as this thing was con- 
ceived in fraud, you can not come here and have this confirmation be- 
cause you must come in with clean hands. If the courts do not say 
that, if they say they have legal rights, then so be it, and these settlers 
will have to give way. 

In regard to what the Senator has said about there being men in this 
city hiring men to go there and settle, I know nothing of it; but I 
know the law to be that if men went there under a contract agreeing 
that any person should take a part of the homestead, the law of the 
land is that they can obtain no title whatever; they can not get con- 
firmation. © They would gain’no benefit by it, because the law absolutely 
prohibits all such arrangements. That is all I have to say about it. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, Ido not know what will be the effect 
of the pending amendment; but if it is considered as giving any ad- 
vantage to the canal company to which reference has been made, it 
surely ought not to pass. 

The appeal to the Senate is for consideration for that canal company 
which got these lands not alone in contravention of law, but in direct 
defiance of law and by nefarious methods. They had an honest man 
removed from the place of receiver at Marquette that they might pro- 
cure these very illegal entries, as appeared in a report of a House com- 
mittee which was read here the other day. ‘The whole course of this 
canal company in the first selections of the lands which were illegal, in 
the wrecking of the original company by a conspiracy which was nefa- 
rious in itself, has been attended with fraud from the beginning to the 
end; and now they come in a pathetic manner before the United States 
Senate and ask that a technical defect be remedied. It was a defiance 
of the law in the first place, and it was a conspiracy to get these lands. 
I have a map here, and I can go over it again to-day as I did the last 
time the subject was up, and if called upon I will show the course of 
the canal company after the successors came into possession of the land, 
how they wrecked the original company, It is beneath the attention 
of the United States Senate to extend them any relief. Let them have 
theirlegal rights; but do not put anything into any of the amendments 
that will give them an advantage before the courts. 

I do not believe that the Senators from Massachusetts have read the 
different reports in regard to this Portage Canal Company. If they 
have they must see that it has been attended with irregularity, if not 
fraud, from the beginning to the end. / 

If this is going to continue, and I imagine from the look of things 
that it is going to be the salient point of the discussion and probably 
will take up the time of the Senate all day, I shall send up some reports 
to be read which it seems to me will extinguish any claim in equity, 
right, or decency of the canal company to the consideration of the Sen- 
ate 


Mr. HOAR. Let them be read. I should like to hear them. 
Mr. PALMER. The Senator from Massachusetts says he would like 
to hear them read. If it would not bore the Senate, it would give me 


great pleasure. I dislike to trespass on their time. Will the Secre- 
tary read? 
Mr. DAWES. Let me reply first. r 


Mr. PALMER. I yield before calling for the reading. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
BERRY] says that if the canal company have a legal title to this land 
they can go into the courts and assert it. The Senator knows that if 


they had a perfect title to this land they would not be talking here, 
nor would anybody be representing them here. He has heard it stated 
over and over again just what the technical defect in their title is; and 
he knows (because he is a good lawyer) that the effect of this bill is to 
forfeit to-day their right and everybody else’s right. The rights of 
the men who are on the land, whom he calls honest settlers, are for- 
feited to-day, whatever they are, and so is the right of the canal com- 


pany. 

Mr.PALMER. WilltheSenator permit me tointerrupthim? The 
honest settlers do not consider their rights jeopardized at all by this 
forfeiture unless amendments are injected into this bill. They ask for 
no legislation. 

Mr. DAWES. I understand that the settler who went there upon 
his contract with an attorney does not feel that he has the slightest 
trouble, and why? ‘That is what I want to ask the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and the Senator from Michigan, why is he perfectly satisfied to 
have the canal company and himself cut off and this land forfeited to 
the United States? The Senator from Michigan lives in a Western 
country and knows just what is the condition of things there, that the 
man starts de novo as a settler. The canal company has no place, for 
whatever right, legal or equitable, it has has been forfeited to the pub- 
lic domain. 

Mr. PALMER. Let me interrupt the Senator to ask him to ex- 
plain how the canal company’s rights are forfeited by this bill. Have 
they sailed along under the shelter of the grant to the Ontonagon and 
Brulé Company for the last thirty years? Have they sought to have 
that grant forfeited without any amendment asserting their own rights? 

Mr. DAWES.. Why, Mr. President, 1 suppose it is all my fault that 
I am unable to make the Senator see that the language of the bill is 
that every acre of the odd sections opposite unearned land grants is for- 
feited to the United States and made a part of the public domain as of 
to-day. Now, these 15,000 acres are of that kind, and therefore they 
will be forfeited as of to-day to the public domain if this bill passes, 
notwithstanding his own State conveyed them to this corporation and 
this corporation took its money and built this canal, because the tech- 
nical title is in the railroad company and an act of Congress is neces- 
sary to take it out of the railroad company. Therefore the grant of 
Michigan to the canal corporation does not take effect. 

Now, does not the Senator see what becomes of all claim of the canal 
corporation to these lands? And the same is true of any man who is 
on them. But he has this difference: The moment it is public domain 
he becomes a settler on the land from that day; no matter how he got 
in there, no matter how he came there, he is there to-day a settler, and 
that is hisadvantage. That is why the Senator comes in with amend- 
ment after amendment, which if they were drawn by these attorneys 
down here on the Avenue for the very pi could not have been 
drawn in any different language from that which is embodied in the 
amendment of the Senator. 

Now, I wish the Senator from Arkansas—— 

Mr. PALMER, Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. DAWES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. I believe I have the floor, however. 

Mr. DAWES. No, I have the floor. 

Mr. PALMER. I yielded to the Senator from Massachusetts, as I 
think the record will show. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator has the floor—— 

Mr. PALMER. I was going to say that the Senator from Michigan 
has no amendment to offer and would prefer to bave this bill go through 
pure and undefiled; but when able lawyers, men whose lives have been 
passed in legislation, keep injecting amendment after amendment, 
when foiled at one point embody the ideas that they have been foiled 
in upon other amendments and keep shoving them in, it is time that 
the Senator from Michigan, who isa plain, blunt man, should havesome 
one back of him that will tell him the force of legal language. Itis 
David not only against Goliah but a whole host—— 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator has compared himself to David very much. 
He will remember that David was a victorious chieftain; I never heard 
that Goliah was, and I do not think he need be very much afraid. 

Mr. PALMER. I hope that will be the result. 

Mr. HOAR. I merely wish to correct one misapprehension of m 
honorable friend. He says some Senators here have been foiled in th 
amendments and have redrawn them and offered other amendments of 
the same sort. If that applies to any one, if the Senator has it in his 
mind as applying to anybody, it applies tome. I offered an amend- 
ment the other day and I was notified that the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Spooner] had an amendment which contained my amendment 
and something else which he wanted inserted, a modification which he 
was going to offer. Thereupon there was a vote taken on my amend- 
ment and a few said ‘tay’? and a few ‘‘no,”’ and I did not even call 
for a division, supposing that the next thing that was to come up at 
that time was my amendment modified by the Senator from Wisconsin; 
and so I allowed my amendment to be declared voted down. 

I had something more that I intended to say, but I thought I would 
let that go, so that the amerdment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
should be before the Senate. It turned out when I came to examine 


| the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin that it did not contain 
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mine. It contained merely his own provision, withont mine. I never 
should have allowed that vote to pass without calling for a division 
or calling for the yeas and nays, and without having a further expla- 


nation. My amendment, if it was voted down, was voted down under 
these circumstances alone. 

Mr. PALMER. iam not trying to cast discredit on either of the 
Senators from Massachusetts. They are fighting valiantly for what 
they believe to be the right. I believe them to be wrong. It is a 
question of ethics on which wise and great men may differ. 

I do not think that I said that that was the state of the case, that 
Senators were coming in with amendmentafter amendment when foiled 
on previous amendments. I said that when that was the case it was 
time for a plain, blunt man to have lawyers to advise him. 

I stand here for the homesteaders of the State of Michigan. This 
canal company never should have the land inside of these railroad lim- 
its confirmed. There is no doubt about that. Those lands were gotten 
in direct defiance of the law and by strategy, by getting one receiver 
removed and a are tool put in his place; and I think it is beneath 
the dignity of the Senate to have anything to do with confirming that 
grant, and that they should be relegated to the courts for any relief 
they may ask. 

I will say further, that I was inclined to accede tothe amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, but if it is going to be construed as 
giving a hold to the canal company by which they can further their 
schemes, I must opposeit. It alldepends upon the construction of that 
word ‘‘ equitable.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHACE in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on the adoption of the amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Dawes]. 

Mr. DAWES. I understand the amendment to mean just what I 
understood the Senator to consent to early in the discussion. Istated 
publicly that if gentlemen would leave these 15,000 acres of land not 
affected at all by this forfeiture to be settled in the courts between the 
canal company and anybody else who set up claims thereto without 
forfeiting the land into the public domain, we should be perfectly con- 
tent; and thatis the whole purpose of this amendment. If the Senator 
prefers to put it in that language I will accept that language. I de- 
sire simply that this forfeiture shall not have the effect to make a new 
title of public domain to-day applicable to these 15,000 acres. 

Mr. PALMER. I think that is eminently fair. I do not wish to 
take away from the canal company a single right they have, but I do 
not wish them to get any new right by legislation. 

Mr. DAWES. Ido not intend by this amendment to give them any 
new title. I merely try to let them maintain in court such title as they 
have got as against anybody else. 

Mr. PALMER. It all turns upon the construction of that word 
** equitable.” 

Mr. DAWES. Is the Senator afraid of the equitable consideration 
of the equitable title ? . 

Mr. PALMER. Iam afraid of phraseology. 

Mr. DAWES. I want to reply to what the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. BERRY] has said about the fraud in this matter. The Senator 
says there was fraud in the selection. The Department says there was 
no fraud in the selection, and I will read what the Department says on 
that point. The Senator says there was fraud in the selection first be- 
cause they selected lands not nearest the canal. I refer him to the re- 
port of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, from which the 
Senator from Michigan read, of date June 9, 1886, in which it is said: 

The grant of 1866, although additional to that of 1865, was not made subject to 
the conditions and limitations of the act of 1865, nor is there anything in the 
latter grant indicating avy intention on the part of Congress to make it subject 
to such conditions and limitations. The conditions and limitations upon which 
each was made are plainly set forth in the respective granting acts, and differ 
in several essential particulars. The act of 1865 provided that the lands ted 
thereby should be selected from lands subject to private entry nearest the loca- 
tion of the canal; the grant of 1866 was of lands to which the right of homestead 
or i see gje had not attached. 

e act of 1866 should, therefore, be construed as though it stood alone, with- 
out reference to the act of 1865. In this view of the case it follows that selec- 
tions under said act were not restricted to the lands nearest the location of the 
canal, nor to lands subject to private entry. 

The other charge of fraud made by the Senator from Arkansas is 
that they selected mineral lands. That was decided the other way by 
the Secretary of the Interior in a letter of June 6, 1863, in which he 
decided that these very lands were not the mineral lands that were ex- 
cluded and that the company had a right to take them. I refer him 
to that decision. Now he says that they never built any canal. He 
has never been there and I have never been there. The act required 
that the governor of the State of Michigan should determine when the 
canal was completed. I read the other day the determination of the 
governor of Michigan that it was completed. 

If there has been any other fraud the Senator has not suggested it 
that I know of. If he has, I have omitted to hear it. He says that 
he wants to forfeit all rights that this canal company have so that they 
shall not come into court at all. The Senator shakes his head. Then 
he does not want this bill. If there is anything plainer in the world 
than the words of this bill and their legal effect, I do not know what 
itis. The Scripture can not be made plainer than these words—— 


Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator allow me one moment ? ; 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. The bill does not propose to forfeit lands granted to 
the canal company. The bil} proposes to forfeit lands granted to rail- 
road companies throughout the United States, what are commonly 
called the unearned lands, lands opposite that portion of the roads yet 
uncompleted. That is the object and purpose of the bill, and it isa 
worthy object. 

Mr. DAWES. Then I am for it. 

Mr. BERRY. This bill forfeits 15,000 acres of that Jand, the title to 
which was supposed to be in the Ontonagon and Brulé Railroad Company. 
Under the decision in Schulenberg vs. Harriman it is necessary for Con- 
gress to pass an act of forfeiture in order to divest the railroad company 
of that land. This bill does that. The canal company come and say 
they have some sort of title. This bill does not propose to forfeit that 
title, but unfortunately for the canal company they have no title, and 
itis proposed by the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
now to give them a title to these 15,000 acres, whereas the bill if it 
passes as it is will divest the railroad company of the lands, and then if 
the canal company have any legal right to them it does not affect it in 
any way whatever. If the homestead or pre-emption claimants have 
legal rights it does not affect them in any way whatever, but leaves 
them to settle those rights between themselvesin the courts. The home- 
stead settlers are seeking no advantage by legislation here to-day. They 
ask that the railroad company be divested of this title, and that the 
courts of the country may determine whether or not they have any title 
or whether the canal company has. 

Now, in regard to the fraud. Under the second grant of 1866 I did 
not say they were required to select the lands nearest the canal. I 
said that it had been argued by able lawyers that snch was the effect 
of it, because it must be construed with the previous act, which con- 
tained that restriction, and I said the original act required that they 
should so select lands; but they did select lands in fraud of that law, 
as the House report shows. That report shows that the canal was 
never constructed in the manner required by law. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to ask on what authority 
he makes that statement? 

Mr. BERRY. I make it on the authority of a report made by Mr. 
Henley, of California, from the Committee on Public Lands of the 
House of Representatives in the last Congress. 

Mr. HOAR. Now the Senator will allow me to make a statement, 
and I will give him my authority. The governor of Michigan, Hon. 
Henry P. Baldwin, lately a member of this Senate, as honorable a 
man as breathes on this continent, as many persons within the sound 
of my voice will testify, appointed an eminent engineer to report whether 
that canal was completed or not, and he reported that it was, and there- 
upon the successor of Mr. Baldwin, Governor Bagley, also an eminent 
and able man of high character, certified that it was completed; and 
the honorable Senator from Michigan [ Mr. STOCKBRIDGE] has told me 
within five minutes that the canal was completed and was in constant 
use, and that he has been through it himself on the largest lake steam- 
ers a dozen times. I think that story ought to stop in the Senate. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. BERRY. One moment. I assert that hereis a report made by 
a majority of the committee of the House of Representatives, which was 
made after thorough investigation. It was made after proof taken and 
after witness after witness was brought before thatcommittee; and after 
long and mature deliberation that committee decided that the canal 
never was constructed according to the terms of the grant, that it had 
wholly failed to meet the conditions; and while I do not wish to im- 
pute any wrong to the governor of Michigan—I know nothing about 
him—I refer to the report of a majority of the committee of the House 
of Representatives acting under their sworn oaths after hearing the tes- 
timony of witnesses, including the same engineer, ifI am not mistaken, 
of whom the Senator speaks—after his testimony was taken, and that 
of many others, the committee said it was not completed according to 
law. There is where I get my authority. I know nothing about it 
personally, but a majority of the Committee on Public Lands of the 
House of Representatives, who are supposed to be honorable and truth- 
ful men, acting under their oaths as members of Congress, after patient 
investigation so stated in their report; and it is on that authority that 
I assert it. Ifthe Senator calls it a story I give him the authority on 
which that story originated. 

Mr. HOAR. The minority of the committee decided otherwise. 


Mr. BERRY. Yes, sir; but I rely on the majority report. There 
was a minority report also. 
Mr. PLUMB. ‘This debate threatens to go on indefinitely. I move 


to lay the amendment on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not understand the 
remark of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr, HOAR. I hope the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not want it debated all day. 

Mr. HOAR. There is no stopping the debate. The amendment 
may be offered again. 
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_. Mr. PLUMB. That is true, but this question has been discussed 
backwards and forwards, and having charge of the bill I feel some re- 

sponsibility in the matter, and I wish to bring it to an issue as soon as 

lean. My idea was that we might get a vote on the proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas moves that 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] be 
laid on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask to have the motion withdrawn for a moment. 

Mr. PLUMB. I withdraw it. 

Mr. HOAR. I have drawn an amendment which I have submitted 
to the Senator from Michigan, and which he prefers a little to the one 
which is proposed by my colleague, and it seems to me that it will 
answer what I understand to be the professed desire of both sides to 
this controversy. 

As I understand the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands 
and the gentlemen who have discussed this question, they say that 
what they want to do by this bill is to make a general declaration of 
forfeiture of all unearned railroad grants, and that they do not want 
to go at this time into the question whether this, that, or the other 
railroad or person claiming under this, that, or the other railroad has 
got an equity which we ought to respect, but to let all such parties 
come to Congress hereafter if they require legislation, or let them go to 
the courts and present their case if they have a good legal title now, 
one which the courts may enforce. 

That being the purpose, it seems to me—and I have submitted it to 
my colleague and others—that this bill as it is framed goes further than 
that, and that when these grantees come to Congress hereafter they will 
be met with the answer, ‘‘ Why, Congress had that all up before them 
when this forfeiture bill was passed, and they determined that they 
would not make you an exception to any general forfeiture. Your ques- 
tion has been settled, and we will not reopen it. I suppose the hon- 
orable Senator from Kansas would agree that that would not be a fair 
result from this legislation to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts will 
suspend. The morning hour having expired, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the regular order. 

Mr. HOAR. Iask unanimous consent to complete this statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will lay the regular order 
before the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Animal Industry, and to facilitate the exporta- 
tion of live-stock and their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia and other diseases among domestic animals, and for other 


purposes. A : 

Mr. HOAR. Now, if I may be permitted by unanimous consent to 
complete my statement—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there unanimous consent to the 
Senator from Massachusetts proceeding? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. HOAR. To this amendment to the land bill the Senator from 
Michigan expresses his assent, and I desire to read it to the Senator 
from Kansas, and if I can get the assent of the Senator from Kansas it 
will save all ‘trouble. It is in reference to this single canal company: 

Provided, That this act shall not be construed to prejudice any right of the 
Portage Lake Canal Company or any person claiming under them who ap- 
plies hereafter to the courts or to Congress for any legal or equitable relief to 
which they may be now entitled. 

I can not see that I give any human being an advantage. 

Mr. PLUMB? If the Senator from Michigan is willing to agree to 
that, I shall not stand in the way myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is Senate bill 2083. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wanttosay about this whole business, if I can have 
a moment, that this railroad forfeiture bill remained on the Calendar 
unacted on for a long time because of the fact that the Senators from 
Michigan desired to have some amendments made which would meet 
the situation in that State as they respectively understood it. In the 
hope that they would be able to agree on something which would meet 
with concurrence on the part of the Senate, and thus dispose of what 
has always been an active and acrimonious controversy, I did not ask 
the Senate to consider this bill as early as I otherwise should, The 
debate has now gone on substantially upon this proposition fordays. I 
shall not as far as I am concerned agree to_any further extension of it, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the bill may come up to-morrow 
immediately on the conclusion of the morning business, and I will make 
every effort as far as I am concerned to reach a final vote before 2 o’clock 
to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the Chair understand the Sena- 
tor from Kansas to ask unanimous consent that this bill be considered 
to-morrow at 2 o’clock notwithstanding the regular order? 

Mr. PLUMB. No; at the conclusion of the morning business to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas asks—— 

Mr. HOAR. Is there anything else? Suppose this amendment 
should be adopted now, can not the bill be disposed of at once? 

Mr. BERRY. LT object to passing the amendment until we can ex- 
amine it by to-morrow morning. 
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Mr. HOAR. Let the amendment be printed. 

Mr. ee a Laccept the modification of my amendment suggested 
by my colleagu 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the other 
amendment is withdrawn and this substitated for it. 

ne HOAR. I move that as an amendment, and ask that it be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection that will be 
done, and the new amendment proposed will be printed. Is there ob- 
jection to the proposition of the Senator from Kansas that the Senate 
bill 1430 come up to-morrow morning at the conclusion of the morn- 
ing business? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


WHARF AT FORTRESS MONROE. 


Mr. PADDOCK. I call now for the regular order for the purpose of 
submitting some remarks on the question. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular orderis Senate bill 2083, 
which is the unfinished business. 

Mr. DANIEL. I desire to have a bill considered. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I will yield to the Senator if it requires no time. 

Mr. DANIEL. It willrequire no time. Iask unanimous consent 
to call up Order of Business 1155, being the bill Ne 2624) to provide for 
the enlargement of the dimensions of the wharf at Fortress Monroe. 
I would not ask this of the Senate but for the fact that there are pub- 
lie considerations why the bill should be acted upon immediately if 
atall. There is a wooden structure in process of erection, and the pro- 
posed change in it has been recommended by the War Department 
and by a report of the Committee on Commerce. I see the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE] is in his seat, who is quite familiar with the details 
of this matter, and I should be very glad if he would supplement my 
remarks by making a statement. 

fe ticki Probably there will be no objection made to the passage 

of the bi 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia asks for 
the consideration of the bill named by him. Is there objection ? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2624) to provide for the enlargement 
of the dimensions of the wharf at Fortress Monroe. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. MITCHELL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. CULLOM. I am instructed by the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce to report back several bills, being Senate bills Nos, 613, 291, 
362, and 363, and to submit a substitute for them all in the shape of a 
new bill. I ask that the amendments to the original act which are 
made in this substitute bill be printed, so that they may be shown to 
be amendments to the law. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to my colleague on the committee that in- 
stead of encumbering his substitute with the original bill he should 
move to indefinitely postpone all of these bills and report an original 
bill, so that we shall have but the one bill to deal with. 

Mr. CULLOM. I have no objection to that. I presume it is the 
most regular way. I report the following bill from the committee. 

The bill (S. 2851) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, was read twice by its title. 

oe I move that the other bills be indefinitely post- 

n 

Phe motion was agreed to, and the following bills were postponed 
indefinitely: 

za bill (S. 291) to amend the second and fourth sections of “An act 

late commerce,” approved February 4, 1887; 

ny bill (S. 362) to be entitled ‘‘An act to amend the first section of the 
* Act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887;” 

A bill (S. 363) to amend the fourth section oF the “Act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887; and 

A bill (S. 613) to amend an act entitled “ An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887. 

Mr. CULLOM. I renew the suggestion that the new bill be printed, 
so that the amendments proposed to be made to the law as it now is 
shall be shown on the print. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the act be printed and the amendments printed 
with the act. 

Mr. CULLOM. Let the section proposed to be amended be set out 
and then the amendments tothatsection here made. Iwant the amend- 
ments to be printed in italics so as to show the changes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That course will be pursued if there 
be no objection. 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock and 
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their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other 
diseases among domestic animals, and for other purposes, the pending 
question being on the amendment offered by Mr. PALMER as a substi- 
tute for the bill. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. President, in the attempt to discuss some of the 
constitutional questions that naturally arise in the consideration of this 
subject in the presence of so many able lawyers I confess to no little em- 
barrassment. The consciousness of my inferior learning in the law, 
and that thechargeof presumption can be made good against me, coupled 
with the expectation that I shall be subjected to the criticism of 
“threshing over the old straw” of elementary principles in the hear- 
ing of those to whom they are as the alphabet, are not calculated to 
assureme. But, sir, this method seems to me to be necessary for the 

rticular purpose I have in view, and the purpose itself being honest, 
T think Ishall be cheerfully indulged by the Senate. 

Of course, sir, there is No doubt nor question whatever that the Na- 
tional Government has absolute, undivided power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations. All concede this. As to this great function of 
vernment the United States stand as a nation with a perfect, an in- 
visible autonomy. In the presence of this supreme authority State 

lines fade away and disappear. When the national arm is extended to 
strengthen, defend, ‘‘regulate’? our commerce with foreign nations, it 
is the arm of the sovereign people, divided by no boundary lines of 
geographical or political subdivisions, but massed in all the majesty 
and strength of nationality. In the exercise of this great power the 
Federal Government may, when necessary to protect commercial inter- 
course, quarantine against ships from foreign ports at which a conta- 
gious disease is believed to have secured a foothold epidemically, and 
when there is a reasonable apprehension that such ships may be infected 
by the contagion thereof. It may, and it does, place restrictions on 
the importation of domestic animals that are believed to be afflicted 
with or to have been exposed to a contagious disease or to contagious 
disease-conditions. : 

It may prohibit altogether all commerce with a foreign nation which 
discriminates against ours in favor of that of another nation, or which 
may refuse to us fair, reasonable, and satisfactory regulations as to 
commercial exchanges—indeed it may do all things not inconsistent 
with international law “‘to promote the general welfare’? by liberal 
or restrictive regulations for the protection and for the advancementof 
our interests through foreign commerce. But, sir, it will be remem- 
bered that the same clause of thesame section and article of the Con- 
stitution which gives this supreme control over foreign commerce to 
the National Government, in exactly the same language gives exactly 
the same ‘‘ power to regulate commerce among the several States and 
with the Indian tribes.” If itisanexclusive power as to foreign com- 
merce, ‘‘and with the Indian tribes,” which latter, under the theory 
ofthe Constitution, have been treated as quasi nationalities, it is equally 
an undivided power as respects the exercise thereof in the regulation 
of “‘commerce among the several States.” The very restrictions placed 
upon this power by Section 9 of Article I of the Constitution, that ‘no 
tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State,” and 
‘‘no preference” given ‘‘to the ports of one State over another,” and 
that ‘vessels bound to or from one State’’ shall not ‘‘be obliged to 
enter, clear, or pay duties in another;’’ and the corresponding restraint 
placed upon the States by section 10 of the same article that no State 
shall ‘‘lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports” except for 

purposes of local inspection, and that all State laws, even as to this 
mited privilege, shall be under the revisory control of Congress, prove 
the absolutely exclusive national character of this power not only to 
regulate foreign, but internal commerce. The same control in the 
matter of these regulations and restrictions for the removal of impedi- 
ments or obstructionsin the way of the free course of foreign commerce 
exists as to the commerce among the several States, qualified only by 
the restraints thereupon before referred to. 

The power of a State under the Constitution to quarantine as to a 
matter or thing which is clearly a subject of interstate commerce can 
only be exercised subject to the duty of Congress to regulate such com- 
merce. The entirely independent exercise of this power under such 
circumstances by a State would be inconsonant with the national at- 
tribute respecting the regulation of commercial intercourse between 
the States with which the Constitution has clothed the National Gov- 
ernment, and would be wholly inadmissible except with the sanction 
of Congress. Undoubtedly non-action by Congress would be such sanc- 
tion. Quarantine is a potential instrumentality when employed as a 
health or police regulation by a State, and may become by its misuse 
most dangerous, most hurtful to the very interests for the protection 
of which it is invoked. When interjected by authority of a State into 
the general plan and policy of interstate commerce, as is sometimes done 
without due and proper public notice of the same toall the other States, 
it is liable to disturb commercial relationships between the States and 
derange the economic checks and balances that have grown into our 
commercial system through the sanctions of the Constitution. Verily, 
sir, this power can not be too prudently employed by a State nor too 
jealously guarded by the National Government. Great irritation be- 
tween the States may occur from the careless exercise of this power 
locally on account of the suspicion that may be created that the State 


establishing the quarantine has a competitive interest to conserve 
through the practical embargo thus laid upon the commerce of other 
States. Recently one or more of the States of the farther West quar- 
antined against the shipment to those States of cattle raised in certain 
Middle, Eastern, and Southern States under the apprehension that 
plenro-pneumonia existed therein. -One of the States thus prohibited 
from engaging in this kind of commerce was Virginia, from which had 
been exported formerly to the farms and ranges of the great trans-Mis- 
souri country many thorough-bred or high-grade animals for the im- 
provement of the Western herds. 

There was not at the time, nor had there ever been anywhere, either 
in the section of Virginia where the stock-farms are located upon which 
such animals are raised, nor upon the transportation routes over which 
they would be shipped, a single case, nor any exposure of any kind to 
the contagion of pleuro-pneumonia. Now it would be difficult, I think, 
to convince the men engaged in this ind< .try—carrying on this com- 
merce—that there was not acompetitive interest in stock raising in that 
section whence the prohibition came which farnished the inspiration for 
such prohibition, and that it was notdue, as alleged, toany apprehension 
of the spread of this disease through such commerce. I do not think 
this suspicion was well founded. The quarantine was undoubtedly the 
result of misinformation, which often reaches remote States as readily 
as correct information. But from whichever of these causes itresulted 
it shows the importance of the chief control of this subject being lodged 
with the National Government, which can be relied upon most surely 
to act in such a case without bias or prejudice for or against any partic- 
ularState or section, and only upon carefully-collected information gath- 
ered from all parts of the country, from day to day, through official 
avenues always open to it. Under the powerful influence of b 
transportation companies, operating exclusively in one, or possibly in 
several contiguous States, such State or States, withoutsuflicient cause, 
might quarantine against the commerce in domestic animals, or, indeed, 
in other or perhaps all of the products of other States, the real object 
being, through the interruption of intercourse thus secured, to specially 

dvance the interests of the former, and the particular- commercial 

centers or ports therein. Thus it might happen that the restraints 
placed by the Constitution upon the National Government to prevent 
‘a preference for the portsof one State over another’’ might be removed 
by such State or States themselves, acting independently of the na- 
tional authority, and in violation not only of the essential spirit but 
the plain provisions of the Constitution. 

There was a unanimous consensus of opinion with the eminent men 
who framed the Constitution that commerce between the States should 
be under the exclusive control of the National Government. They were 
not afraid of encroachments by Congress upon the Statesin dealing with ` 
this subject. Mr. Madison said in the debate in the convention upon 
the plan of government proposed: 

Every one is impressed with the idea of a general regulation of tradeand com- 
merce. 

Again he said, speaking of the proposed relations between the national 
and State governments: 

Iapprehend the greatest danger is from the encroachment of the States on the 
National Government. 

Mr. Wilson said: 

We have unanimously agreed to establish a general government—that the 
powers of peace, war, treaties, coinage, and the regulation of commerce ought 
to reside in that government. 

In this enumeration of the great powers which were afterwards given 
to the National Government the word ‘‘commerce”’ i#italicized in the 
report of the debate, indicating that Mr. Wilson considered the power 
to commerce one of exceptional importance. These wise men 
foresaw, if this power to te commerce among the several States 
was not given absolutely to the National Government, that with the 
growth of the country, the increase of business, the multiplication of 
great commercial centers, and the preponderance in wealth, financial 
influence, natural resources, and advantages of some of the States over 
others the equilibrium so essential to the maintenance of the Union and 
the retention of its component parts in their proper spheres of subor- 
dination to the national authority would be impossible; that where 
the interests should become so diverse, the competition so great, the 
rivalries so formidable, if each State should have independent control, 
each striving to make its own regulations with the others, considering 
only its own special interests, it would be impossible to secure anything 
like uniformity of regulations, and a national government thus organ- 
ized would speedily go to pieces. 

But the Constitution could never have been framed upon such a the- 
ory. It could not have received a single vote in the convention if the 
great power over internal as well as foreign commerce had not been 
given by it without reservation or qualification to the National Govern- 
ment. It is a historical fact that one of the chief incentivés for a 
stronger National Government was the universal embarrassment to com- 
merce through the regulations thereof under the Confederation by the 
several States acting independently. Indeed, the difficulties, hard- 
ships, and irritations under this rule became finally so intolerable that a 
concerted movement by business men throughout the confederacy was 
inaugurated to secure relief from this oppressive system. Mr. Presi- 
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dent, I shall in no sense disparage or detract from the prescience of the 
great men who framed that,immortal instrament when Isay that, astute 
and far-seeing as they were, ‘‘they even builded better than they 
knew ” in this as in many other res 

The wise design of the fathers to secure uniformity of commercial 
regulations among the several States was very clearly set forth, after 
the experience of many years, in the opinion in Railroad Company vs. 
Richmond (19 Wall., 584), in which the court said: 

The power to regulate commerce among the several States was vested in Con- 
ees order to secure equality and freedom in commercial intercourse against 
inating State legislation. 

And, sir, whoever, under the apprehension of encroachments upon the 
rights of the States through the exercise of this power by the National 
Government in the manner best calculated to reach and regulate every 

‘ incident, remove every menace, every impediment or obstruction from 
the path of interstate commerce, or who seeks to subtract from or limit 
such power to gratify State-rights sentimentalism, imperils the commer- 
cial prosperity and safety of all the States. Congress is the only safe 
repository of this power. If it errs at all it will be sure to err in the 
right direction, i. e., for the advancement'and protection of the com- 
merce of the whole country and the promotion of the general welfare 
of all the people. It will always be found safer and better to resolve 
whatever doubts may arise in favor of the most liberal and comprehen- 
sive ations of commerce by the National Government rather than 
for such limited regulations as shall make it possible for the States, 
through the exercise of their police powers, to encroach upon the do- 
main of the national authority over this subject. 

And now, Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of the Senate 
to the importance of the great interest for the protection of which this 
bill is designed, with the view of making a practical application of the 
paris I entertain as to the powerand duty of Congress over this whole 
subject. 

The United States owns more live-stock than any nation of Europe, 
with the sole exception of Russia. Leaving the domains of the Czar 
out of the calculation, and excepting sheep, we exceed by five times the 
number of farm animals in all Euro By the census of 1880 the 
United States was credited with 34,921,670 cows and other cattle; an 
increase of more than 13,000,000 over the number reported in 1870. 
According to the last estimates of the Department of Agriculture, a 
corresponding increase in this class of live-stock had taken place from 

1830 to January, 1887. In the single State of Nebraska, by the State 
census of 1885, the value of live-stock had increased in five years from 
$33,440,265 to $83,776,720. To-day eight States and Territories west of 
the Mississippi River own more than one-third of all the cattle in the 
United States. 

The aggregate value of live-stock in the whole country, according to 
the census of 1880, was $1,500,464,609. On January 1, 1887, this enor- 

- mous amount had increased to the stupendous aggregate of $2,400,586,- 
938, of which $1,041,000,000 are represented by cattle, including milch 


cows. 
Mr. President, more than nine years ago I ventured, on behalf of the 
State which I had the honor then, as I have now, to represent 
here in part, to call the attention of the Senate to the rapidly-develop- 
ing for national legislation upon the subject presented by the bill 
now under consideration. Time has more than verified the predictions 
then made as to the growth of this great interest, and the importance to 
the whole country of giving it stronger national protection than it has 
yet been able to secure. The figures I present to-day show that the 
increase of our flocks and herds during the past decade has been mar- 
velous. The great ranching industry on the plains of the far West has 
been enormously developed, while the still larger industry of cattle 
feeding in small herds on the farms has been correspondingly stimu- 
lated. The demand for cheap meats has been met by new facilities for 
food production, and new processes and methods for the condensation 
of food products for shipment and distribution to the consumers, not 
only of this, but countries. More and more each year the 
live-stock interest, particularly in the farther West, is becoming the 
essential feature of farm husbandry. Thesmall herd is rapidly taking 
its place with the flock and drove as the most important wealth-pro- 
ducing factor in Western agriculture. 

And here, Mr. President, if I may be permitted to further digress, is 
the explanation of the existence of a very large part of the farm mort- 
gages in the trans-Mississippi River States of which we have heard so 
much lately from demagogues and others. 

The increase in the number and aggregate amountof such mortgages 
isin no respect the result of unsuccessful agriculture, as has been charged, 
but quite the contrary. Tens of thousands of farmers in the States 
mentioned, who formerly depended upon the raising of cereals exclu- 
sively, have during*the past ten years been acquiring herds and flocks. 
To make this change in their farm husbandry a great deal of money has 
been required, and some partof it has been borrowed. When youdeduct 
the number of those who have purchased new farms, or who have en- 
larged their original farms by purchasing contiguous lands and have 
made moderate loans for that most proper and legitimate purpose, it 
will be found that a much larger sum than the remainder of the mort- 
gages is represented by the value of the immensely increased number of 


cattle, horses, sheep, ete., that have been placed at great profit to the 
owners upon such farms. Through this diversification which has been 
for years and is still going on in the great agricultural States of the 
West the wealth of that country has been enormously increased, and 
farmers as a class are becoming more prosperous each year, while their 
farms have greatly increased in value. © The capitalist has made in these 
cases the best loans to be found in the whole world, while the money 
thus borrowed has immensely increased the business, the wealth, and 
the general prosperity of those States, and indeed of the whole country. 

The aggregate of these mortgages has been enormonsly overstated, 
while the properties upon which they have been placed have been cor- 
respondingly undervalued, both by the pessimists in politics who have 
sought through this attack upon Western securities to seore a partisan 
advantage, and by the army of conscienceless speculators in watered 
stocks and other like securities in Wall street and elsewhere in the 
East, who are restless under this withdrawal of capital from theirown 
kiting ventures for employment by the industrious and thrifty farm- 
ers of the West in the safest and most useful of all legitimate indus- 
tries, the development and carrying on of agriculture in the chosen 
field ofall the world. At andther time, in the discussion of another 
subject, I shall have more to say about these misrepresentations. 

Thus, Mr. President, the live-stock industry has come to be second 
only to all others combined in respect of its contributions to the staple 
food supplies of the ple. It furnishes more than two-fifths of the 
internal commerce of the whole country. A large part of this com- 
merce is carried on between the great inland grazing fields of the trans- 
Missouri States and Territories and the commercial centers in the Mid- 
dle, Eastern, and Southern States, whence the products of this industry 
are distributed universally among the consumers of the whole country 
and of Europe as well. So that while the value of this commerce is 
enormous, with hundreds of millions of dollars invested in it, and 
hundreds of thousands of men employed in one way and another in 
carrying it on, it is even more important to the mass of the people be- 
cause of the fact that upon it they largely depend for their supply of 
meats. Considering all these things, it would be almost impossible to 
estimate the magnitude of the calamity that would befall the country 
if this great industry should be destroyed. 

It would not only bring ruin upon the multitude of men who have 
their money invested in the industry, or who labor in it for the sup- 
port of their families, but it would greatly reduce the meat supply and 
thus make it impossible for the laboring classes, with their narrow in- 
comes, on account of the increased cost resulting from the constantly 
increasing disproportion of supply to demand, to nse meat, as at pres- 
ent, as an essential part of their daily food. In view of these impor- 
tant facts, will any one say that it is not the imperative duty of the 
National Government to foster, encourage, strengthen, and protect this 
industry and thejenormous interstate commerce in the products thereof, 
by the use of all the powers intrusted to it by the Constitution? In- 
deed, it would be difficult to discover a better subject than this to 
operate upon for the promotion of ‘‘ the general welfare.” 

It is well known that of all the contagious diseasés to which cattle 
are subject there is none so terrible, so much dreaded, as pleuro-pneu- 
monia. When it has once secured a firm lodgment among the herds 
occupying considerable areas of any country, no limit can be placed 
upon its ravages short of complete extermination—nothing can prevent 
its spread indefinitely except the slaughter or the perfect isolation of 
all animals affected and the entire destruction of every condition from 
which the disease can be communicated. Once well started the con- 
tagion will travel through a region devoted to cattle-raising almost 
with the rapidity of a prairie fire. 

If, for instance, it should secure a firm footing in the herds of Central 
Illinois before the work of extirpation could be effectively commenced, 
the contagion might so spread as to envelop the whole country through 
which pass the transportation rontes over which this enormous com- 
merce from the farther West is borne to the great distributing centers 
of the East, virtually laying thereupon as complete an embargo as if 
such commerce should be absolutely prohibited by law. I can not ac- 
cept for a moment the doctrine that if such a state of things should come 
to exist, and the State of Illinois, for instance, in the exercise of its gen- 
eral police powers, was powerless, from want of means or from other 
causes, or haying the ability, should neglect to deal summarily and ef- 
fectively with such an emergency, the National Government, with its 
unlimited jurisdiction over the whole subject of commerce, could not 
provide by Congressional enactment for the employment of its enormous 
forces to hunt out such contagion wherever it might be and destroy it 
in order to speedily secure the reinstatement of the commerce, thus de- 
stroyed or threatened with destruction. But more than this. The 
State or States in which such a situation should develop could not be 
called upon in the interest of interstate commerce alone to expend their 
money, to tax their resources, to employ their agencies to remove an 
obstruction thus interposed, unless they should themselves elect so to 
do. Besides, an intermediate State on the routes of such commerce 
might not have a special interest in its protection, or it might havea 
paramount interest in another direction competitive in its character 
that would be better conserved by the continuance of such obstractions 
to the commerce between other States passing through it, and there- 
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fore it might be indifferent as to these obstructions. Can it be possi- 
ble that the National Government, which is charged specially with the 
duty not only to guard but to promote commerce between the States, 
could refuse under such circumstances, even without the assent of the 
State itself, to intervene? I think not, sir. 

In my opinion, sir, the omission to do so would be a crime on the 
part of those charged with such responsibility under their oaths to sup- 
port and defend the Constitution. 

But, sir, it is contended by some that the powers reserved to the 
States to enact quarantine, health, inspection, and other similar laws 
carry with them exclusive control as to police regulations of all kinds 
and forall purposes whatsoever; that the national jurisdiction over this 
subject, if it exists at all, is secondary, subordinate, or auxilidry to 
State authority, and that the exercise of the same is permissible only 
when the State to be affected gives assent thereto. Abstractly consid- 
ered this may be partly true, but in the concrete it isnot true. The 
power to regulate commercial intercourse between the States belongs 
exclusively to the National Government by specific grant. It isa power 
to be exercised solely and independently by authority of Congress, not 
for the States as such, but forall the people of the United States stand- 
ing together, and perfectly equal as totheir rights, privileges, and im- 
munities as citizens of one nationality in respect of all matters and 
things connected with such commerce and intercourse between the 
States. This power is not only specifically granted to the National 
Government for the benefit of the whole people, but it is with equal 
definiteness prohibited to the States. The inspection laws are distinctly 
subordinated to this larger grant of powers, and in order to emphasize 
this subordination more fally and forcefully it is provided that these 
very laws shall be subject tothe revision and control of the Congress 
in order to make it certain that this exceptional authority may not be 
used in any manner or form to impede in the slightest degree the free 
course of commerce between the people in all sections of the Union, 
which the National Government is specially required to promote and 
preserve. 

Undoubtedly, sir, there isa perfect and unbroken consensus of opinion 
running through all the debates in Congress and all the decisions by the 
courts since the adoption of the Constitution that the State may legis- 
late primarily for the protection of the public morals, the public health, 
and the domestic welfare generally of society in the State, but I have 
been unable to find any decision of the Supreme Court from Chief-Justice 
Marshall down to the present day indicating thatif through an incom- 
petent, a negligent, or an indifferent administration of the affairs of a 
State, the insufficiency of its general statutes, or the poverty of its re- 
sources, or all these combined, the health or other local conditions 
have been permitted to fall so, low as to become continuously a menace, 
an obstruction to the commerce between other States necessarily passing 
through the State so afilicted, that the National Government could not 
intervene and act directly upon such conditions for amelioration or re- 
moval, and the reinstatement of the commerce thus interrupted and 
threatened with destraction. Indeed, from my reading of the Consti- 
tution, I am satisfied that the warrant of authority is not only given, 
but the duty is imperatively enjoined upon the Congress by the Con- 
stitution to make full and careful provisions against all such contingen- 
cies. Nor is it permissible, in my opinion, for Congress to await the 
invitation, nor to be deterred by the protest of the State so affected 
when satisfied that conditions exist therein obstructive of commerce be- 
tween the several States which the Constitution says must be protected 
by the national authority without reference to the geographical lines of 
any particular State, and which the State refuses or neglects to remove. 

In the great case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, made historic by the learned 
opinion delivered by Chief-Justice Marshall, in which he considers the 
whole question of the powers of the National Government over the sub- 
ject of commerce, that most eminent jurist, while not dissenting from 
the view that a State may provide by quarantine and other laws for the 
protection of the public health, is very careful to indicate that when a 
State law, whether quarantine, health, or other, may operate as an ob- 
struction or an impediment to commerce it must fall before the supreme 
power of the National Government over that whole subject. Referring 
to the acts of 1796 and 1799 he says: 

But in making these provisions the opinion is unequivocally manifested that 
Congress may control the State laws so far as it may be necessary to control 
them for the regulation of commerce. r 

In other words, that Congress may accept the State laws, as was done 
in 1799, and co-operate with the State authoritiesin their enforcement, 
or by implication that it may modify or‘even replace them altogether 
by other laws of its own enactment, and provide for their enforcement 
through the agencies of the National Government aloneif itshall deem 
it necessary, considering the interests of commerce, to do so. 

A Again, in this same opinion, speaking of ‘‘the power to regulate,” 

e says: 

This power, like all others invested in rpe Kasey is complete in itself, may be 
exercised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations other than are 
prescribed in the Constitution. 

By parity of reasoning, if there are no ‘‘ limitations ” upon this power, 
and if it ‘‘may be exercised to the utmost” in conforming even the 
police and other regulations of a State to the requirements of commerce, 


Congress may undoubtedly, where there is an entire absence of law in 
a State for the protection of a great subject of interstate commerce, 
adopt regulations to protect the same when such protection is neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the commerce therein passing through such 
State to and from the several other States. 

In the case of Walling vs. Michigan (116 U. S., 446) it was said by 
the court that— 

The police powercan not be set up to control the inhibitions of the Constitu- 
tion or the powers of the United States Government created thereby. 

In other words, that the police power can not be employed by a State 
to prevent the necessary regulations of commerce, nor to limit nor abridge 
the powers of the National Government over this subject through the 
inhibitions in respect of such power. And so I maintain that, pari 
passu, if the police power may not be invoked by the State to obstruct, 
it may be set in motion by the national authority itself under some cir- 
cumstances to remove obstructions in the way of interstate commerce. 
To illustrate: If certain police regulations necessary to protect a par- 
ticular branch of interstate commerce in its passage through a State are 
not supplied by a State, the Congress may provide for making and en- 
forcing such regulations in the interest and for the protection of such 
commerce, having due regard for all the interests of the people of such 
State to be affected by these lations. 

As for instance, if yellow fever should suddenly take possession, epi- 
demically, of the States of the Lower Mississippi, and intercourse be- 
tween the great States of the Northwest and the ports below, which are 
usually employed to make the exchanges incident to the commerce of 
that vast region, should be seriously interrupted—I maintain thatin the 
absence of the necessary health or police regulations in those States to deal 
quickly and effectively with the situation, Congress could and it would 
be its duty under the Constitution to supply those regulations and au- 
thorize action directly upon the case anywhere in those States for the 
purpose of removing such obstacles to commerce when they could not 
otherwise be removed. And ultimately this rule will obtain and be 
gladly accepted by the people of every State in the Union. Of course 
these are extreme cases, but the law should be ready always to protect 
commerce among the several States in any and every emergency. 

Certainly it would always be most desirable, and undoubtedly it would 
generally happen, if the bill under consideration should become a law, 
that where the State had provided laws to meet the case the national 
power would be exercised as an auxiliary force only, the State laws be- 
ing supplemented by the regulations established by Congress, and the 
State agencies being employed so far as practicable to carry out the 
purposes of the proposed act. It is upon this theory of co-operation, 
where possible, that this bill was framed. 

The reasons for such a policy are manifold. They could not be bet- 
ter presented than they were by Chief-Justice Marshall in the learned 
opinion in the case of Gibbons rs, Ogden, from which I before quoted. 
He said: 

The acts of Congress 
oflicers of the General Government to conform to and insist in the execution of 
the quarantine and health laws of a State proceed, it is.said, upon the idea that 
these laws are constitutional. It is undoubtedly true that they do proceed upon 
that idea, and the constitutionality of such laws has never, so far as we are in- 
formed, been denied. But they do not imply an acknowledgment that a State 
may rightfully regulate commerce with foreign nations or among the States, 
for they do not imply that such laws are an exercise of that power, or enacted 
with a view to it. On the contrary, they are treated as quarantine and health 
laws, are sodenominated in the acts of Congress, and are considered as flowing 
from the acknowledged power of a State to provide for the health of its citizens. 
But ss it was apparent that some of the provisions made for this purpose and in 
virtue of this power might interfere with and be affectedby the laws of the United 
States made for the regulation of commerce, Congress, in that spirit of harmony 
and conciliation which ought always to characterize the conduct of govern- 
ments standing in the relation which that of the Union and those of the States 
bear to each other, has directed its officers to aid in the execution of these laws, 
and has in some measure adapted its own legislation to this object by making 
provisions in aid of those of the States. But in making these provisions the 
opinion is unequivocally manifested that Congress may control the State laws, so 
faras itmay be necessary to control them, for the regulation of commerce. 

However, it will be remembered that Chief-Justice Marshall, in the 
case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, had before him primarily the question only 
of certain State enactments, under which Congress had authorized co- 
operation through certain officers of the National Government with the 
State authorities, whereas the requirement now is to provide not only 
for co-operation, when that can be had, but for independent action by 
the National Government in the case of non-action by the State, or of 


the non-existence of any State laws or regulations whatever to meet the 


case. 

While the bill under consideration may be faulty in some of the de- 
tails of its provisions as to administration, ete., it is in iis general feat- 
ures within the scope of the authority of Congress over the subject 
under consideration. I think, however, that it aims to confine the op- 
erations of the national bureau or board, for which it provides, too nar- 
rowly, too closely, to established lines of transportation. As Ihave before 
said, if pleuro-pnenmonia should exist epidemically and generally in 
Central Illinois, it would become a menace to the interstate commerce 
throughout the entire region through which three or four great inter- 
state lines of t: rtation pass. Without authority to operate uni- 
versally in that entire district for its eradication it would be impossi- 
ble to relieve these great avenues of trade. 

It often happens that cattle are gathered into herds preparatery to 


ssed in 1795 and 1799 empowering and directing the 
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shipment at points somewhat removed from the actual shipping-point 
on the railroad over which they are to be transported. There can cer- 
tainly be no question as to the importance or extending the jurisdic- 
tion of the board over such herds. Moreover, I think it would be safe 
to say that there are very few, if any, stock farms in the State of Tli- 
nois which are not within 20 miles of one or the other of these inter- 
state transportation lines. I believe it would be entirely prudent to 
say that there are very few, if any, cattle in that State farther re- 
moved from one or the other of these routes than one day’s drive at 
most; that one-half of them are even nearer, and that fally one-quarter 
of all of them are located not farther than three hours’ drive at most 
from some one of these interstate roads. In my opinion, therefore, 
you can not safely confine the operations of this board to the exact 
limits of the right of way of each of these lines of traffic. As amem- 
ber of the committee which presented this bill I accepted the provisions 
thereof respecting this jurisdiction as apparently the best attainable 
under the circumstances, and not because I indorsed the theory upon 
which they rest. I think the jurisdiction of the board should be more 
extended, and that it is a mistake not to make it so. 

Mr. President, it would be impossible to estimate the importance of 
this subject. Ina comparatively few years pleuro-pneumonia has cost 
this country directly and indirectly $10,000,000. Within ten years the 
losses from hog-cholera have been estimated at the enormous sum of 
$300,000,000 or more. We have to-day 125,000,000 of farm animals 
at the mercy of infectious diseases which commonly affect herds and 
flocks. Besides, we should not forget the lessons taught some of the 
older nations in the school of costly experience. 

In Western Europe a single epidemic of the rinderpest swept away 
thirty million head of cattle of the estimated value of $1,500,000,000. 
France alone during the last century lost ten million head of cattle 
from malignant diseases. In the years from 1856 to 1862 lung fever 
and epizootic apptha cost Great Britain over one million head of cat- 
tle, worth $50,000,000; and in eighteen months in 1865—66, from rin- 
derpest, $10,000,000 more were added to the cattle losses of the same 
country. 

If no calamity shall happen to the live-stock interest of this country, 

the census of 1890jwill undoubtedly show its aggregate value to be 
nearly, if not quite, $3,000,000,000. And yet if this result shall be 
reached the supply per capita, with the enormous increase of our popu- 
lation, will be relatively smaller than it is now. Notwithstanding the 
great increase in the number of cattle of all kinds since 1860, while the 
ratio in that year was 814 head to each 1,000 of population, it has fallen 
to 600 to the 1,000 of population at this time. If, in addition to this, 
an infectious disease like pleuro-pneumonia should become general, 
particularly in the Western ranges, from which our beef supply largely 
comes, and our herds should be diminished through the insufficiency 
of our precautionary measures or the inefficiency of administration, it 
would seriously injure the whole country, and the condemnation of 
those who should be responsible for these omissions would be swift 
and terrible. You can not legislate for the evils of the present moment 
only. You must provide for those that may belong to the fature as 
well. The National Government must deal with this matter. Con- 
gress can not shift the responsibility to the States. x 

There must be uniformity of regulation and action, with unlimited 
power and resources to meet any and’every emergency. One method 
in one State, another system in another, and noneof any kind in many, 
with non-co-operation between all, willnotdo. They are, so to speak, 
simply so many invitations for the introduction and spread of disease. 

Iam frank to say that the bill presented by the committee does not suit 
me in all particulars, There had to be, as is usual in perfecting im- 
portant bills, concessions and compromises on the part of those who 
joined in reporting the bill, and I hope the proposition—considering the 
‘importance of the subject—will receive equally liberal and unselfish 
treatment in the Senate. 


RAILROAD BRIDGE AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I ask the unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate to take up from the Calendar Senate bill 2198. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent that the pending order be informally laid aside to 
enable him to move the consideration of the bill (S. 2198) to authorize 

‘the building of a railroad bridge at Little Rock, Ark. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not wish to interfere with the bill indicated 

by the Senator from Arkansas, but I wish to call the attention of the 

‘Senate to the state of the public business. There are several im- 
portant bills awaiting action. The time of the Senate in the last week 
or two has been wasted, in my judgment, by taking up and laying 
down and taking up and laying down bill after bill. Unless the Sen- 
ator from Michigan will press his bill and have it disposed of, I pro- 
pose to antagonize that bill and the other bills which are occupying 
so much time with some other measures. I give fair notice now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to laying aside in- 


‘formally the pending order and taking up the hill indicated by the Sen- 
‘ator from Arkansas ? 

By unanimons consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2198) to authorize the building of a 


railroad bridge at Little Rock, Ark., which was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce with an amendment, to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 


That it shall be lawful for the Little Rock Bridge and Terminal Railway Com- 
pany, a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Arkansas, to con- 
struct and maintain a bridge, and approecpo thereto, over the Arkansas River, 
at a point on said river at or near the city of Little Rock, in the State of Arkan- 
sas,and to lay on and over said bridge a railroad track or tracks for the more 
perfect connection of any railroad or railroads that are or shall hereafter be con- 
structed tothe said river, on either or both sides thereof, at or opposite said point, 
under the limitations and conditions hereinafter provided; said bridge shall be 
constructed to poyce for the passage of railway trains,and at the option of 
the builders and owners thereof, may be used for the passage of wagons and 
vehicles of all kinds, for the transit of animals of all kinds, and for foot-passen- 
gers for such reasonable rates of toll as may be approved, from time to time, by 
the Secretary of War as to railway trains; and as to wagons, vehicles, animals, 
and mR Beer such rates as may be provided by the laws of Arkansas, 

Sec. 2. t any bridge built under this act is subject to its limitations, shall 
be a lawful structure, and shall be recognized and known as a post-route, upon 
which also no higher charge l be made for the transmission over the same 
of the mails, troops, and the munitions of war, or other property of the United 
States, than the rate per mile paid for the transportation of the same over the 
railroads or public hways leading to the said bridge, and it shall enjoy the 
rights and Lid tp be of other -roads in the United States, Equal privileges 
in the use of said bridge shall be granted to all telegraph companies; and the 
United States shail have the right of way across said bridge and its approaches 
for postal telegraph purposes. 

SEC. 3. That the said bridge shall be constructed with a draw or pivot span 
which shall be over the main channel of the river at an accessible navigable 

int, and the openings on each side of the pivot pier shall not be less than 160 
fect in the clear, and, as nearly as practicable, both of said openings shall be ac- 
eessible at all stages of water; that the spans be not less than 10 feet above ex- 
treme high-water mark, as understood at the point of location, to the lowest 
potas of the superstructure of said bridge ; that the piers and draw rests of said 
ridge shall be built parallel with the current at thatstage of the river which is 
most important for navigation, and the bridge itself at right angles thereto; and 
that no riprap or other outside protection for imperfect foundations be permit- 
ted to approach nearer than 4 feet to the surface of the water at its extreme low 
stage, or otherwise to encroach upon the channel-ways provided for in this act: 
Provided, That said draw shall be opened by the company or persons owning 
said bridge upon reasonable signal for the of boats; and there shall be 
maintained, at the expense of the owners thereof, from sunset till sunrise, such 
lights or other signals on said bridge as the Light-House Board shall prescribe, 
EC. 4. That all railroad companies desiring the use of said bridge I have, 
and be entitled to, equal rights and privileges relative to the passage of railway 
trains over the same, and over the approaches to the same, upon payment of a 
reasonable compensation for such use; and in case the owner or owners of said 
bridge, and the several railroad companies, or any of them, desiring such use, 
shall fail to agree upon the sum or sums to be paid, and upon rules and condi- 
tion which each shall perform in using said bridge, all matters at issue between 
them shall be decided by the Secretary of War upon hearing of the allegations 
and proofs of the parties. 

Sec. 5. That any bridge authorized to be constructed under this act shall be 
built and located under and subject to the regulations for the MON of said 
river, as the Secretary of War shall prescribe; and to secure that object the 
owner or owners thereof shall submit to the Secretary of War, for his examina- 
tion and approval, a design and drawings of the bridge. and a map of the loca- 
tion, giving for the space of 1 mile above and 1 mile below the pro) loca- 
tion, the topography of the banks of the river, the shore-line at high or low 
water, the direction and strength of the current at all stages, and the soundings, 
actually showing the bed of the stream, the location of any other bridge or 
bridges, and shall furnish such other information as may be required for the fall 
and satisfactory understanding of the subject, and until such plan and location 
of the bridge are approved by the Secretary of War, the bridge shall not be 
commenced or built, and should any change be made in the plan of said bridge 
during the progress of construction, such nge shall be subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 6. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, and the right to require any changes in said structure, or its entire 
removal at the expense of the owners thereof, whenever the Con shall de- 
cide that the public interest requires it, isalso expressly reserved. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall be null and void if actual construction of the brid; 
herein authorized be not commenced within one year and completed within 
three years from the date thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

LIGHT-HOUSE AT GOOSE ROCKS, MAINE. 

Mr. FRYE. I desire to call up from the table the bill (S. 2506) for 
the establishment of a light-house, fog-signal, and day beacon in the 
vicinity of Goose Rocks, Fox Island Thoroughfare, Maine, which has 
been returned from the other House with an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2506) for the establish- 
ment of a light-house, fog-signal, and day beacon in the vicinity of 
Goose Rocks, Fox Island Thoroughfare, Maine, which was to strike 
out all after the word ‘‘sites,’’ in line 6 of the bill. 

Mr. FRYE. That amendment simply strikes out the appropriating 
clause, and I move that the Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House of Representatives. 

The amendiient was concurred in. 

NEWPORT NEWS LIGHT-HOUSE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1828) to provide for a 
light-house at Newport News, Middle Ground, Virginia, which was to 
strike out all after the word ‘‘ Virginia,” in line 3 of the bill. 

Mr. DANIEL. I move a concurrence in the House amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. DAVIS. I ask unanimous consent that the pending order bein- 
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formally laid aside, and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
unobjected pension bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that the pending order be informally laid aside for 
the consideration of private pension bills upon the Calendar to which 
there is no objection. Is there objection to that course of proceeding? 

Mr. PADDOCK. In the absence of the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, who is in charge of the pending bill—— 

Mr. DAVIS. He gives consent. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Very well; I understand that he gives consent to 
the course suggested by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CHACE. I object temporarily for the purpose of asking a ques- 
tiou or two and making a few remarks, not that I intend to object to 
the p ition of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The Senate has before it now three separate measures, all of them 
matters of considerable public interest, what is ordinarily termed the 
animal-industry bill, upon which the Senator from Nebraska has been 
making an address, the land-forfeiture bill, and Senate bill 554, to pro- 
vide for an international copyright. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] having charge of the 
first bill which I have named has kept it before the Senate week after 
week, retaining his right of way and yielding occasionally for the con- 
sideration of other bills. 

The copyright bill has got along so far as toa vote. The Senate ad- 
journed the other day in the midst of a vote on an important amend- 
ment to that bill. I feel that in justice to the public, and to the parties 
who are interested in that measure, the Senate oughteither to take some 
action on these other bills and get them out of the way or permit a 
positive assignment by which they will put the copyright bill upon its 


passage. 

I give notice that I shall ask to-morrow at 2 o'clock to lay aside the 

ered paeumoma or animal-industry bill and also the land-grant for- 

eiture bill, and I shall ask the Senate to take up, any objection to the 
contrary nevertheless, Senate bill 554, and proceed with that bill toa 
conclusion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Order of Business 1012 is the first 
private pension bill on the Calendar. 

Mr. DOLPH. I object temporarily for the purpose of giving a notice. 

I was in the chair when the Senator from Wisconsin [ Mr. SPOONER] 
gave notice that after the disposition of the pending order of business 
he would move to take up the bill to regulate the manufacture and 
sale of gas in the District of Columbia. A previous notice had been 
given, I think, by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], if not by 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], that at the earliest opportu- 
nity a motion would be made to take up for consideration the bill for 
the admission of the Territory of Washington. I introduced that bill 
and am anxious for its early consi: ion, and I wish to give notice 
that Ishall feel disposed to antagonize the motion to take up any other 
bill, after the disposition of the pending business, in advance of that 
measure. I entirely agree with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] that these bills ought to be disposed of, and that we are losing 
ant by first taking up one bill and then another and laying them 
aside, 

Mr. MITCHELL. As it seems to be in order to give notices, I desire 
to give notice (and in order that I may not interfere with any other 
measure I will put it so far ahead that there can be no objection) that 
on next Wednesday, the 9th instant, immediately after the conclus- 
ion of the morning business, I shall'ask the Senate to indulge me in 
taking up the ‘bill (S. 566) making an appropriation for a final sur- 
vey and estimates for and the commencement of the construction of a 
boat railway around the obstructions to navigation at The Dalles and 
Celilo Falls, in the Columbia River. 

This is a matter outside of the river and harbor bill. The bill has 
been reported unanimously from the Committee on Transportation 
Routes tothe Seaboard, and is a measure of great local and national im- 
portance. I shall not ask the Senate to take it up for the purpose of 
wearying the Senate’s time with a speech or anything of that kind, but 
for the purpose of its consideration by the Senate and action on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pension bills on the Calendar 
to which there is no objection will be proceeded with in their order. 


WIDOW OF JOHN LEARY. 


The bill (S. 1076) granting a pension to the widow of John Leary, 
deceased, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension-roll the name of the widow of John Leary, late 
a first t in Battery F, Third Artillery, United States Army, in 
the war of the rebellion, at the rate of $20 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JACOB PITNER. 

The bill (S. 2371) manaog a pension to Jacob Pitner was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to plate on the pension- 
rolls the name of Jacob Pitner, late private in Company K, One hun- 
dred and ninety-second Regiment of Ohio Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


> SARAH C. ANDERSON AND MINOR CHILDREN. 

The bill (S. 2370) granting a pension to Sarah C. Anderson and 
children under sixteen years of age was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-rolls the name of' 
Sarah C. Anderson, widow of William H. Anderson, late a private of 
the Fifth Independent Battery Ohio Light Artillery, and the names of 
the children under sixteen years of age of Sarah C. and William H. An- 
derson. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. , 

SARAII C. TAYLOR. 


The bill (S. 1482) granting a pension to Sarah C. Taylor was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Sarah C. Taylor, a volunteer nurse in the Army 
during the war of the rebellion, at $25 a month during life. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE L. FLECH. 


The bill (S. 2372) restoring pension to George L. Flech was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to restore to the pen- 
sion-roll the name of George L. Flech, late of Company G, One hun- 
dred and fifth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, from the time of his suspension 
from the roll. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. _ 


MARY J. BYRD. 

The bill (S. 2334) granting a pension td Mary J. Byrd was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the ion- 
roll the name of Mary J. Byrd, widow of Solomon G. Byrd, late of 
Company B, Forty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senaie without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CATHARINE K. WHITTLESEY. 

The bill (S. 2274) granting a pension to Mrs. Catharine K. Whittle- 
sey was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It was reported 
from the Committee on Pensions with an amendment, in line 8, before 
the word ‘‘dollars,’’ to strike out ‘“‘forty’’ and insert ‘‘twenty-five;”’ 
so as to make the bill read: 7 

Be it enacted, eic., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the visions and 
limitations of the sion laws, the name of Mrs. Catharine K. Whittlesey, 
widow of the late t J. H. Whittlesey, United States Army, and pay hera 
pension at the rate of per month, in lieu of the pension she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 


was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
MARGARET M. MILLER. 


third time, and passed. 

The bill (S. 1500) granting a pension to Margaret M. Miller was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Margaret M. Miller, of Elgin, Ill., a volunteer 
Army nurse during the war of the rebellion, at the rate of $25 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MANHATION PICKETT. 


The bill (S. 2301) to increase the pension of Manhatton Pickett was. 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It was reported from the 
Committee on Pensions with an amendment, in line 6, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out ‘‘one hundred” and insert ‘‘ forty-five;”’ so 
as to make the bill read: 


Beit enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to increase ct pena of Manhatton Pickett, late a ser- 
geantof Company B, One hundred twelfth Regiment New York Volunteers, 
to $45 per month, in lieu of the pension now authorized by law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

ANNA M. FREEMAN. 

The bill (S. 1136) granting a pension to Anna M. Freeman was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Anna M. Freeman, widow of Thompson P. 
Freeman, late private in Company F, One hundred and thirteenth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SALLIE R. ALEXANDER. 


The bill (S. 1009) granting an increase of pension to Sallie R. Alex- 
ander, widow of Lieut. Col. Thomas L. Alexander, United States 
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y., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. Itwasreported 
‘from the Committee on Pensions an amendment in line 8, before 
ithe word ‘‘dollars,’’ to strike ont ‘‘one hundred” and insert “ fifty;’’ 
s0 as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and ho is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the ms and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Sallie R. Alexander, widow of the 
late Lieut. Col. Thomas L. Alexander, United States Army, at the rate of $50 
per month, for and during her natural life, in lieu of the pension of $30 per 
month now paid to her, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 


third time, and passed. 
FRANK PASCHKER. 


| The bill (S. 2263) granting a pension to Frank Paschker was consid- 
lered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Frank Paschker, late a private in Company I, 
First Regiment New York Light Artillery. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELIZABETH DETTIS. 

| , The bill (S. 2575) granting a pension to Elizabeth Dettis was con- 
‘sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Elizabeth Dettis, widow of Jacob Dettis, late 
a private in Company E, Twenty-seventh Regiment Wisconsin Volun- 
teers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

H. H. RUSSELL. 


The bill (S. 2609) granting a pension to H, H. Russell was considered 
as in Committee ofthe Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-roll 
the name of H. H. Russell, late of Company E, Seventy-fifth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

RICHARD HUDSON. 
, The bill (S. 2576) granting a pension to Richard Hudson was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Richard Hudson, late of Company B, Third Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry. ‘ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS. MAGGIE A. WEED. . 

The bill (S. 2579) granting a pension to Mrs. Maggie A. Weed, for- 
merly Miss Maggie A. Egan, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-roll the name of Mrs. Mag- 
gie A. Weed, formerly Miss Maggie A. Egan, a volunteer nurse in the 
late war, at the rate of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

OLIVER H. JUDD. 


The bill (S. 2538) granting a pension to Oliver H, Judd was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Oliver H. Judd, late private Company I, Fifteenth 
Regiment Ilinois Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

D. G. SCOOTEN. 

The bill (S. 2435) granting a pension to D. G. Scooten was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the name of 
D. G. Scooten, late a private in Company H, Fifty-ninth Regiment Il- 
linois Infantry Volunteers, on the pension-roll. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JARRET SPENCER. 

The bill (S. 2418) granting a pension to Jarret Spencer was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Jarret Spencer, late of Company H, Fifth Kegi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to have the report in that case read. 

The PRESIDENT pro re. The report will be read. 

‘The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. SAWYER 
April 17, 1888: 


To hes pprno report shows that 


In his m he says that at Brandy Station, in the State of Virginia, on or 
about 15th of February, 1864, he contracted rheumatism, resulting in paraly- 
sis, and that at the date of filing his he suffers constantly from rheu- 


, which him for 
ty, ee ee any 
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fifty yearsand seven 
and engage- 

icipated, and which included the battles of 
cellorsvilic, cg | arene pes Station, Gettys- 

the es of the Wilderness, and around Richmond. He was never off 


The hi 


of this man’s service is remarkable, He was 
months old when he enlisted, and he was in all the sk i 
ments in which his regiment 
Antietam, e's Heights, 
burgh, 
duty, never in hospital, but the hard, continuous service at his advanced age 
affected him seri i 


ously, and since his discharge he has hada ie Se disa- 
bility. The certificate of the medical board which examined him in 1857 says: 
“He can feed and dress himseif by taking time; can not perform manual labor ; 
does not require constant aid and attendance, but requires watching when 
moving about, because he nently falls, and when down can not rise without 
help.” They rate him total for rheumatism and heart trouble, and total for 


He is now eighty years old. In the past year his disabilities have increased; 
he needs the constant care and attendance of another person, and should be so 
rated. A petition to Congress for his relief, and signed by nearly two hundred 
of his neighbors, says his wife, the mother of all his children, with whom he 
has lived for nearly fifty years, takes care of him, and should not be separated 
from him, Wevestheless. their poverty is so great that pee, an have to be sep- 


arated by placing him in a charitable institution unless Congress extends the 
relief which he has earned 


and which, if it is to be of any use to him, must 
speedily be conceded. 


The claim is still pendingin the Pension Office. It has not been rejected, but 
it is awaiting testimony which, in his disabled condition, it is impossible for 
aim oo tern without protracting the time of its completion beyond the limit 
s The biil is reported favorably, with a recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I wanted the record to show the reason why the 
Pension Committee, contrary to what I understand to be its established 
rules, has proposed to grant a pension in this case while the case is still 
pending in the Pension Office, 

Mr. DAVIS. I will state to the Senator from Missouri that under 
the peculiar circumstances of this case, this man’s advanced age and 
present condition, we made an exception. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think the report shows that fact clearly. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ROZALIA JUNK. 

The bill (S. 2310) granting a pension to Rozalia Junk was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Rozalia Junk, widow of John Junk, alias John 
Younge, late a private of Company K, Sixth Regiment of Wisconsin 
Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS. MARY MOTT. 

The bill (S. 1838) granting a pension to Mrs. Mary Mott was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Mrs, Mary Mott, widow of Henry A. Mott, late 
lieutenant of Company K, Fifty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed fora third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ALEXANDER H. WHITE. 


The bill (S. 1925) granting a pension to Alexander H. White was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Alexander H. White, late a private in Com- 
pany D, One hundred and forty-first New York Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MADISON M. MEREDITH. 3 

The bill (S. 1591) granting a pension to Madison M. Meredith was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Madison M. Meredith, late captain of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
at $20 per month, in lieu of the amount he is now receiving. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read in that case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. Quay 
April 17, 1888: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1591) granting 
an increase of pen to Madison M. Meredith, having examined the same, beg 
leave to submit the following report: 

Claimant was mustered in, November 13, 1861, as first lieutenant of Company 
D, One hundred and third Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, commissioned as 
ca A 10, 1862, and honorably discharged for disability July 12, 1862. 

e filed his declaration March 8, 1882, alleging that before Yorktown, Va. 
nel March or April, 1862, he contracted chronic hea and rheumatism and 

He was granted a pension, to date from March 8, 1 $3.50 th, with 
rank of first lieutenant, for chronic Heal ee 

Upon application of claimant his rating was corrected, and his pension in- 
creased to $10, as of the rank of captain. The claim for pension for fistula was 
rejected, the Pension Office deciding that claimant had not conclusively proven 
the existence of the disability since the war. 

The papers on file in the Bureau of Pensions make the following exhibit: 

First, that ant was strong and healthy before his enlistment. 

Second, that claimant contracted hemorrhoids or fistula while in the service 
and line of duty. The certificate of the imental surgeon, upon which claim- 
ant was di July 12, 1862, was as follows: “Icertify t I have carefully 
examined the above-mentioned officer, and find him suffering with chronic 
rheumatism and hemorrhoids, and that he is unable to perform the duties re- 
aren of him, and has been since the 10th of May, 1862, and in my opinion ever 
wi s 

Third, that claimant was still suffering from fistula May 6, 1885, when ex- 
amined by the medical examining board. The board reports: “There is a 
blind internal fistula (internal opening 1 inch from anal margin) on right side, 

resulted from diarrhea,” 


w. ca, 
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This board, as a result of this examination, rated claimant one-half of total 
for rheumatism and one-half of total for fistula. 

Claimant was unable to conclusively prove the continuance of fistula from the 
date of the regimental surgeon's certificate (upon which claimant was dis- 
seg are erry the medical board’s examination, May 6, 1885, chiefly owing to 
the death of the physician who attended him after his discharge. But from all 
the evidencein the case your committee are of the opinion that the disability 
now existing is a continuation of that contracted in the spring of 1862, and that 
this bill simply gives the claimant the total pension to which he was entitled 
under the finding of the board of medical examiners, and under the evidence on 
file in the Bureau of Pensions, They therefore report the bill with a recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 


be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WILLIAM SMITH. 


The bill (S. 1926) granting a pension to William Smith was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions with an amendment, in line 5, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out ‘‘fifty’’ and insert ‘‘forty-five;’’ so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, at the rate of $45 per month, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. the name of Will- 
iam Smith, latea pies in Company H, Ninety-third Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, this act to take effect from its passage, and the pension hereby granted to 
be in lieu of that which he is now receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and was read 
the third'time, and passed. 

PIERRE BOTTINEAU. 

The bill (S. 2713) granting a pension to Pierre Bottineau was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Pierre Bottineau, at the rate of $25 per 
month, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SUSAN EDSON. 


The bill (S. 915) granting a pension to Susan Edson was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It was reported from the Committee 
on Pensions with an amendment, in line 6, after the words ‘‘ rate of,” 
to strike out ‘‘seventy-two’’ and insert ‘‘twenty-five;’’ so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 


thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Susan Edson, 
M. D., a volunteer pS nurse in the late war of the rebellion, at the rate of 


$25 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


R. H. BLACKISTON. 


The bill (S. 1988) granting a pension to R. H. Blackiston was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll, at the rate of $72 per month, the name of H. R. Blackiston, 
late an acting master in the United States Navy. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

E MAHALA DEXTER. 


The bill (H. R. 4104) granting a pension to Mahala Dexter was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Mahala Dexter, dependent mother of Henry 
H. Dexter, late of Company M, Second Massachusetts Cavalry Volun- 
teers. i 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM B. JOHNSON. 

The bill (H. R. 428) granting a pension to William B. Johnson was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of William B. Johnson, late of Company D, 
Thirty-ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

E JOHN B. COVERT. 

The bill (S. 2314) granting a pension to John B. Covert was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of John B. Covert, late a private in Company B, One 
hundred and forty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS. EMELINE ANDERSON- 

The bill (S. 2366) granting a pension to Mrs. Emeline Anderson was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Mrs, Emeline Anderson, widow of Jeff Ander- 
son, late a private in Company K, First Regiment Minnesota Cavalry. 


The bill was reported to the Segate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELLEN J. SNEDAKER, 


The bill (S. 2313) granting a pension to Ellen J. Snedaker was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Ellen J. Snedaker, the dependent mother of James 
W. Snedaker, late second lieutenant of Company D, One hundred and 
eleventh Regiment New York State Volunteers, and of Albert I. Sned- 
aker, late a private in the same company and regiment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HANNAH BABB HUTCHINS. 


The bill (S. 1540) granting a pension to Hannah Babb Hutchins was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Hannah Babb Hutchins, a volunteer nurse in 
the war of the rebellion, and to pay her a pension during life of $25 
per month, in lieu of the one now received by her. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I should like to hear the report read in that 
case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. DAVIS 
April 17, 1888: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1540) granting 
a pension to Hannah Babb Hutchins, have examined the same, and report: 

A bill of like tenor was favorably reported on by this committee at the first 
session of the Forty-ninth Congress, ib cies 3 the claimant a pension for sery- 
ices rendered and disabilities resulting from her labors as nurse during the late 
war. Adopting the views expressed in such report, the committee report the 
bill favorably, and recommend its passage. 

[Report Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

The evidence and attendant circumstances of this case are set forth in the fol- 
lowing report of the Committee on Invalid Pensions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (House Report No. 1058) made during the present session: 

Mrs. Babb makes the following presentment of her case in petition addressed 
to Congress: 

“The undersigned, Hannah B, Hutchins, a resident of Freeport, in the State 
of Maine, peepee, represents: That at the time of the breaking out of the 
civil war she had recently lost her husband and four children; that her name 
was then Hannah Babb; that in response to the advertisement of the Govern- 
ment for nurses she offered her services in the capaces ofa nurse, and on the 
Ist day of June, 1862, received a dispatch to report immediately at Washington, 
and that she did so at once; that upon arriving there she signed enlistment 
papers as a nurse, and mustered into the United States service as a nurse; that 
she served in that capacity three years and three months in the hospitals in and 
about Washington, and received pay atthe rate of $12 per monthand one ration; 
that she used the money received for pay largely for the purposes of procuring 
necessary delicacies for the sick and wounded soldiers; that on the Ist day of Jan- 
uary, 1865, while engaged in said service at the Harewood Hospital, in Washing- 
ton, in passingifrom ward 12 to ward(L0, she slipped on the outside steps and fract- 
ured her ribs and injured herself otherwise severely; that she was confined to her 
quarters for a month, and after partially recovering again commenced services 
as a nurse; that on the 3lst day of July, 1865, she was discharged at that hospi- 
tal; that she returned to Maine, and su uently married Solomon S, Hutchins, 
who died in 1880, leaving her a widow with no means of support; that her in- 
jury aforesaid affected her so that she was unable to labor and was obliged to be 
a patient for some Sa r months in the Maine General Hospital, whereby she 
got partially relieyed, but has neyer been able to perform any manual labor; 
that she is seventy-six reni of age and entirely without means of support; that 
she believes she is justly entitled to aid from the nation precisely as if she had 
been a soldier and been incapacitated from labor by injury received in the line 
of duty, but that she is informed that there is no law of the nation under which 
she would be entitled to a pension, asthe laws for those purposes do not include 
nurses. She therefore prays that she may be ted a pension.” 

In connection with this petition is the following certificate by Josiah H. Drum- 
mond, dated December 27, 1885: 

“Thereby certify that I have known the above-named Mrs. Hutchins for nearly 
twenty years; that I have personal knowledge that the statements in the fore- 
going petition as to matters happening during that time are all true; also that 
she is very r, and has had to depend upon charity for support, although, be- 
ing an excellent nurse, she could support herself but for hae disability. The 
State of Maine, upon a hearing of her case, granted her a pension for two years 
from January 1, 1885, She hasnorelations able to assistin her support, and she 
must have aid from the public, and must go to the poor-house onions she has it 
in some other way. 

The efficient and faithful character of Mrs. Babb’s servicesin the hospitals are 
attested by Mrs. H. B. Corts, M. Hoard, Elvina Bliss Sheldon, Harriet P, Dame. 
and Caroline A. Burghardt, M. D., members of the Army Nurse Association, all 
of whom speak from personal knowledge of her services. Twenty-five mem- 
bers of the Soldiers’ Aid Society and other citizens of Chelsea, Mass., testify to 
her fidelity as an army nurse, They say: 

“We knew her before the war as a worthy woman, and during the war some 
ofus were in constant correspondence with her, forwarded her supplies from 
the above-named [Soldiers’ Aid Society] and from individuals, Her services 
and sacrifices seem to entitle her to recognition by the Government,and we 
earnestly commend her to the favor of Congress,” 

Dr. Albion Cobb, of Webb’s Mills, Me., who was on duty at the Harewood 
Hospital, writes that she was one of the best nurses there; that he remembers 
of her sick in the nurses’ quarters, but has os ne the cause of it. 

Dr. Dav: na §; , of Freeport, Me., certifies under date January 14, 1886, 
that she has been his patient since 1880, treated for chronic diarrhea, and has 
known of her being treated for this and other troubles at the Maine General 


ital, 
Dr, Charles O. Hunt, resident physician and superintendent of said hospital, 
rtifies: 


ce! $ 

“Mrs Hannah B. Hutchins has been under treatment at this hospital since 
April 23, 1883, for cystocele, for which she has been obliged to have a surgical 
operation performed. She claims that the trouble was originated by a fall re- 
ceived while in the employ of the Government as a nurse in one of the army 
hospitals during the late war. I have nodoubt that she has suffered much from 
this disease in the past, and that it has proved a hinderance to her gaining 
a livelihood by her labor, and if there is any bite A which such cases could be 
pensioned and her claims as above are substantiated, I think she richly deserves 
to be remem! by the Government she has seryed so well, now that age and 
infirmity render her unable to support herself.” 


May 2, 


1888. 
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James M. Bates, M. D., formerly surgeon of the Thirteenth Maine Regiment, 
makes a certificate, which Dr. Spear indorses: 

“Thayve known Mrs. Hannah Babb, now Mrs. Hutchins, for several yarns past, 
and atone time attended her professionally foran extensive humor in her bands, 
wrists, and arms, which shesupposed tobe the result of blood poisoning, which 
she received while performing the duties of hospital nurse during the late civil 
war. She also complained, and does now, of pain and lameness in the region 
of the spine, between the shoulders, which she believes to be the result of flip- 
ping and falling on some door-steps at Harewood Hospital, while performing 
the duties of nurse. I know of no other cause for the disabilities named above, 
and consider Mrs. Hutchins a perfectly reliable woman,and any statement which 
she may make entitled to credit.” 

The evidence seems to disclose a meritorious case, which entitles Mrs. Hutch- 
ins to the same consideration accorded others of her class. The committee ac- 
say aay 2 recommend the passage of the bill, -` ~ 

This bill passed the House at $12, having been reduced to that amount by the 
committee, mainly on the ground, as your committee are advised, that this lady 
was paid at the time for her services. The evidence before your committee 
shows that what little money she did receive was used for the purpose of pur- 
chasing necessary delicacies for the sick and wounded soldiers and food for her- 
self; so that in no real sense did she receive compensation. She is now old, in 
poverty, and helpless, suffering by reason of disabilities incurred in her service. 

The evidence shows that $12 per month will not be enough to relieve her ne- 
cessities, and there appears to fs no valid reason why she should not receive 
the same amount which in several other cases has been granted to other nurses. 
Her appeal that her services and sufferings be thus recognized is strongly urged 
by the amy Nurses’ Association, 

In view of all these facts your committee report back the bill with a recom- 
mendation that it do pass, with the following amendment: Strike out the word 
“twelve,” in line 6,'and insert in lieu thereof the words “twenty-five.” 

Mr. COCKRELL, I thought the committee had adopted a rule al- 
lowing $12 a month as the pension for these nurses. 

Mr. DAVIS. The rule of the committee in cases of this character 
has been $25 a month, The second page of the report is covered with 
evidence confirming the petition. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have seen the evidence there. I wish to call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that this lady was a nurse, and 
received a regular monthly compensation of $12 per month. We have 
heretofore heard it said that the nurses were voluntary, and performed 
their services without any compensation. The report in this case flatly 
contradicts that position. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 


be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN C. ABBOTT. 

The bill (S. 2246) granting a pension to John C. Abbott was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of John C. Abbott, late a private of Company B, 
Second Illinois Artillery. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FANNY WILLIAMS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Order of Business 1086, House bill 
335, is the next pension bill on the Calendar favorably reported. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I was requested by the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Pasco] to ask when Order of Business 1064 was reached (which 
F reported adversely, and which he asked to be put upon the Calendar), 
that it be indefinitely postponed, as he did not understand the reasons 
for the action of the committee, and the report was really in the in- 
terest of the claimant, as the case is now pending in the Pension Bu- 
reau. The Senator from Florida desired me to ask that the bill be in- 
definitely postponed when it was reached. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The title of the bill will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2236) granting a pension to Fanny 
Williams, widow of William H. Williams, a lieutenant in the Seminole 
war. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report of the committee will be 
agreed to, and the bill indefinitely postponed, if there be no objection. 

GENERAL W. E. WOODRUFF. 


The bill (H. R. 335) granting a pension to General W. E. Woodruff 


was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes, in recogni- 


tion of meritorious service, to place the name of General W. E. Wood- 
ruff, of Kentucky, on the pension-roll at the rate of $50 per month. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read in this case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report submitted by Mr. SAWYER 
April 23, 1888: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred a bill granting a pension 
to General W. E. Woodruff, have examined the same, and report: 

This bill passed the House on the 13th of April. The House report is adopted 
and is as follows: 

“General W. E. Woodruff was a soldier in the Mexican war. He was one of 
the first Kentuckians to respond to President Lincoln's call for troops at the 
outbreak of the civil war. He was the organizer and drill-master of both the 
First and Second Kentycky Regiments, and rendered great service in keeping 
his State in the Union. He was captured early in the war, and was one of the 
first prisoners confined in the Libby prison at Richmond. He was one of the 
five Union officers who were held as hostages and sentenced to death in the 
event of the execution of certain Confederates who were confined at Philadel- 
phia as pirates.” 

“The gallows on which he was to be hung was constructed and was erected in 
sight of his window. He was thus held four months under death sentence, in 
full view of the scaffold, until the United Siates Government agreed to treat the 
Philadelphia prisoners as prisoners of war. Whilst on duty in West Virginia 
he was thrown from his horse and suffered internal injuries from which he has 
never recovered, General Woodruff was a brave and gallant officer, and has 
suffered greatly for his devotion to the Union cause. He is now over sixty 
years of age, m, and without resources. 


“ Your committee think the modest sum of $50 a month asked by him should 
be cheerfully allowed.” 

The bill is reported favorably with a recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask if this officer was pensioned 
m the Pension Office? Has there ever been any pension granted to 

im? 

Mr. SAWYER. No, I think not. It is a House bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Did he apply there for a pension? 

Mr. SAWYER. I donot remember about that; I have had so many 
cases to examine. I am quite willing that the bill shall go over, if the 
Senator from Missouri desires to look into it. - 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not desire to object to it, but let it stand 
over for the present, retaining its place on the Calendar. < 

The PRESIDENT protempore. ‘The bill will be passed over, retain- 
ing its place on the Calendar. 


FRANCIS DANIELS. 


The bill (H. R. 2664) for the relief of Francis Daniels was considered 
asin Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-roll 
the name of Francis Daniels, of Cropseyville, N. Y., late a private in 
Company H, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment of New York Vol- 
unteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
athird reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARY M’GRATH. 


The bill (H. R. 404) for the relief of Mary McGrath was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-roll 
the name of Mary McGrath, dependent mother of Peter McGrath, de- 
ceased, late of Company F, Twenty-seventh Regiment Michigan Vol- 
unteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELIZA SHREEVE. 

The bill (H. R. 3735) granting a pension to Eliza Shreeve was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Eliza Shreeve, widow of Alfred T. Shreeve, 
late of Company A, Sixth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS, JEANNIE STONE. 


The bill (H. R. 401) granting a pension to Mrs. Jeannie Stone was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay to Mrs. 
Jeannie Stone, widow of General Charles P. Stone, a pension. 

Mr. SAWYER. I move to amend the bill by adding: “‘at the rate 
of $50 per month.” 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SAWYER. I move that the S@nate ask for a conference on the 
bill and amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. Davis, Mr. 
HOAR, and Mr, TURPIE were appointed. 

Mr. SAWYER. Iask that the bill (S. 1161) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Jeannie Stone, widow of General Charles P. Stone, be indefinitely 

med. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the vote 
by which the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed will be 
reconsidered, and the bill will be postponed indefinitely. 

JOSEPH PERRY. 

The bill (H. R. 138) granting a pension to Joseph Perry was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the name 
of Joseph Perry, of Dearborn County, Indiana, late a private in Capt. 
Joseph H. Burkam’s company, Twelfth-Regiment of Indiana Militia, 
on the pension-roll, he having been disabled while in the line of duty 
in the military service in the late war. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN KINNEY. 


The bill (H. R. 7882) granting a pension to John Kinney was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pamon the name of Jobn Kinney, late private Company M, First 

egiment Ohio Heavy Artillery. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HENRY H. STUTSMAN. 

The bill (H. R. 680) granting a pension to Henry H. Stutsman 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 


pension-roll the name of Henry H. Stutsman, late of Company F, 
Thirteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteers. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered toa 
third reading, réad the third time, and passed. 
ROYAL J. HIAR, 


The bill (H. R. 879) granting a pension to Royal J. Hiar was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole.. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Royal J. Hiar, late of Company K, First Regiment 
Michigan Engineers and Mechanics Volunteers, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE W. FOGLE. 

The bill (S. 2333) granting a pension to George W. Fogle was con- 
sidered as inCommittee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of George W. Fogle, Company G, Sixty-second Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. - 

ELLEN WHITE DOWLING. 

The bill (S. 1481) granting a pension to Ellen White Dowling was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Ellen White Dowling, a volunteer nurse in the 
Army during the war of the rebellion, at $25 a month during life. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LYDIA K. WHITE. 

The bill (S. 1269) granting a pension to Lydia K. White was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Lydia K. White, a volunteer nurse in the late 
war, during life at $25 a month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN TAYLOR. 

The bill (S. 2058) to increase the pension of John Taylor was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to increase the 
pension of John Taylor, late of Battery M, Third New York Light Ar- 
tillery, from twelve to sixteen dollars per month, on account of gunshot 
wound of the head and its results. 

he bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

NATHAN B. RARICK. 

The bill (S. 2578) granting a pension to Nathan B. Rarick was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
nsion-roll the name of Nathan B. Rarick, late a private of Company 
Thirty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senats without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JAMES E. KABLER. 


The bill (S. 2616) granting a pension to James E. Kabler was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of James E. Kabler, late a private in Company I, 
Tenth Regiment Kentucky Cavalry Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALONZO H. GREGORY. 


The bill (H. R. 5311) granting a pension to Alonzo H. Gregory was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pannan the name of Alonzo H. Gregory, of Company H, Fifteenth 


egiment Vermont Volunteers. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 


a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PETER CLARK, JR. 

The bill (H. R. 6971) to pension Peter Clark, jr,, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-roll 
the name of Peter Clark, jr., of Atchison, Kans., late of Company H, 
Second Ilinois Light Artillery. 

‘The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DAVID L. PARTLOW. : 

The bill (H. R. 8185) granting a pension to David L. Partlow was 

considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
ion-rolls the name of David L. Partlow, father of David S. Part- 
oa late of Company A, Fifth Regiment Minnesota Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DAVID W. SEELY. 

The bill (H. R. 5195) granting a pension to David W. Seely was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the 
name of David W. Seely on the pension-roll. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read in that case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 


The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. SAWYER 
April 24, 1888: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred a bill granting a pension 
to David W. Seely, have examined the same and report: 

This bill the House, and the report, which is as follows, is adopted : 

“The applicant in this case was a member of Lieut. R. Crandall’s company, 
of the Minnesota State Militia, called out to fight the Indians in 1865. In 1856 
he filed an application in the Pension Office for pension, which was rejected on 
the ground that the injury was not received in actual engagement with the In- 


dians. 

“Tt seems that while he was in pursuit of the Indians with his company, by 
the accidental discharge of his gun he was wounded in left arm, rendering 
amputation necessary. The facts as herein set forth seem to be as estab- 
lished. Had the wound been received in an actual engagement with the Indians 
claimant would have been entitled to and would have received a pension un- 
der the general laws. 

“Your commitice feel that the man was actually engaged in protectiig the 
frontier from the hostile Indians, and that the technicality ought to be waived.” 

The bill is reported favorably, with a recommendation that it do pass. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
` MARY G, CROCKER. 

The bill (H. R. 4579) granting a pension to Mary G. Crocker, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 

nsion-roll the name of Mary G. Crocker, widow of George W. Crocker, 
ate of the Seventy-fifth Regiment New York Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


ROSANNA ROBEY. 


The bill (H. R. 4491) granting a pension to Rosanna Robey was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Rosanna Robey, widow of Phineas S. Robey, de- 
ceased, late of Company L, Third Wisconsin Cavalry Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM L. EDDY. 

The bill (S. 2763) granting a pension to William L, Eddy was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of William L. Eddy, late a private in Company F, 
Seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LENA NEUNINGER. 


The bill (S. 2452) placing the name of Lena Neuninger on the pen- 
sion-rolls, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension-rolls the name of Lena Neuninger, widow of 
John Neuninger, deceased, late second lieutenant Company I, One hun- 
dred and ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BRIDGET WHITE. 


The bill (S. 2450) placing the name of Bridget White on the pension- 
rolls was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
the name of Bridget White, widow of William White, deceased, late 
private Company I, Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, on 
the pension-rolls. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SARAH E. M’CALEB. 


The bill (H. R. 6609) for the Aey of Sarah E. McCaleb was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. The Committee on Pensions 
reported an amendment, in line 6, to change the name ‘Hebert’ to 
‘t Hubert; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, clc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the ion laws, the name of Sarah E, McCaleb, widow of the 
late Hubert A. MeCaleb, of Company I, Eleventh Illinois Infantry. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


WINEMAI RIDDELL. 


The bill (S. 2126) to pension Winemah Riddell was considered asin 
Committee of the Whole. The Committee on Pensions reported an 
amendment, in line 7, after the words ‘‘sum of,” ie strike out ‘‘ twenty- 
five” and insert ‘‘ twelve;’’ so as to make the bill read: 


Be il enneted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Winemah Riddell, and to pay 
her, from and after the passage of this act, during life, the sum of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 3 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, a 
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EDWIN E. CHASE, 


The bill (S. 2571) granting a pension to Edwin E. Chase was consid- 
ered asin Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension- 
roll the name of Edwin E. Chase, late of Company B, Third Regiment 
Massachusetts Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS. MATILDA WILKINS EMORY. 

The bill (S. 2547) to increase the pension of Mrs. Matilda Wilkins 
Emory was considered as in Committee of the Whole. „It proposes to 
place on the pension-roll the name of Matilda Wilkins Emory, widow 
of the late Brig. Gen. William H. Emory, United States Army, at $50 
per month, in lieu of the pension she now receives. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is there a report in that case? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Report No. 1097. Does the Senator 
from Missouri desire to have it read? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read, please. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. Davis 
April 24, 1888: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S, 247) to increase 
oon penton: of Mrs. Matilda Wilkins Emory, have examined the same, and re- 


P Tho committee report favorably upon the bill underconsideration and recom- 
mend it for passage. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ELLEN SHEA. 


The bill (H. R. 1579) ting a pension to Ellen Shea was consid- 
ered as.in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Ellen Shea, mother of Michael Shea, late of Com- 
pany A, Thirteenth Illinois Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CATHARINE BLACK, 


The bill (H. R. 3554) granting a pension to Catharine Black was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Catharine Black, widow of Patrick W. Black, de- 
ceased, late a first lieutenant in Company F, Ninth Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers, also captain of Company B, Twenty-cighth Massachusetts 
Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JAMES M. M’KEEHAN. 

The bill (H. R. 6576) for the relief of James M. McKeehan was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of James M. McKeehan, late private in Company 
G, Seventh Kentucky Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILSON C. MOLES. 

The bill (H. R. 3844) granting an increase of ion to Wilson C. 
Moles was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
increase the amount of ion paid to Wilson C. Moles, late Company 
H, First Ohio Heavy Artillery, from $50 to $72 per month. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read in that case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report wiil be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. DAVIS, 
April 24, 1888: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H, R, 3844) grant- 
ing a pension to Wilson ©. Moles, have examined the same, and report: 

Your committee have reported favorably several bills involving the same prin- 
ciple as the present one, and they therefore recommend the passage of this bill. 
The report of the House committee is subjoined. 

HOUSE REPORT. 


The claimant in this case was pensioned for partial paralysis, receiving $8 per 
month from March 3, 1864, $15 from May 1, 1869,$18 from June 4, 1872, $24 from 
August 9, 1880, and from May 27,1855. This is the hest rate that can be al- 
lowed in this case by the Pension Office, because the t does not come 
under the mes of the act of June 16, 1880, not being on the pension-ro!l at 
that time for $59 per month. 

The files in the Pension Office show that though comparatively a young man, 
having enlisted in theservice when only a little more than sixteen years of age, 
he is a complete wreck. 

The report of the examining board of surgeons at Marysville, Kans., after 
describing the disabilities, add : 

“This man is certainly a pitiable subject, dependent upon the kindness of 
friends for everything. He requires the regular aid and attendance of another 

n.” 


TSO 

Pei Midavits filed in the case show that from the effects of the paralysis the sol- 
dier has lost all control of his bowels, and has to be cared for as an infant would 
be. His condition is certainly worse than that of a man who has lost the sight 
of both Leyes; or of one who has lost both legs or both arms, and is otherwise in 
good health. The present pension is inadequate to provide for his comfortable 
support and to pay for necessary medical attendance. It is not ible for him 
to live many months, and your committee believe that it isthe duty of the Goy- 
ernment to make him as comfortable as possible for the short time he can live. 
ani therefore report favorably, and recommend the passage of 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered toa 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NANCY F. JENNINGS. 

The bill (H. R. 5545) granting a pension to Nancy F. Jennings was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to put the name 
of Nancy F. Jennings, widow of William Jennings, late of Company 
F, Thirteenth Regiment Michigan Cavalry, on the pension-rol!. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN H. SAYERS. 

The bill (H. R. 3180) grantinga pension to John H. Sayers was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place upon the 
pension-roll the name of John H. Sayers, late captain of Company H, 
Twenty-sixth Regiment of Michigan Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELIZABETH WARD. 

The bill (H. R. 6582) granting a pension to Elizabeth Ward was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Elizabeth Ward, wife of Joseph S. Ward, late a 
private in Company B, Seventy-second Enrolled Missouri Militia. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARTHA GRAY. 


The bill (H. R. 2071) for the relief of Martha Gray was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-roll 
the name of Martha Gray, widow of Charles Gray, deceased, formerly 
of Company A, Fourth Illinois Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HOWARD S. ABBOTT, - 

The bill (H. R. 3158) increasing the pension of Howard S. Abbott, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes that the 
pension of Howard S. Abbott, certificate 73522, late adjutant of the Sev- 
enty-eighth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, be increased from $17 to $30 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DAVID M. RENNOE. 

The bill (H. R. 6379) to increase the pension of David M. Rennoe 

wasconsidered asin Committee of the Whole. Itproposestoincrease the 

ion of David M. Rennoe, late private in Company H, Twenty-ninth 
Sere Indiana Volunteers, to $40 per month, for disability resulting 
from wounds in left foot, neck, and hand. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read in that case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. Davis 
April 24, 1858: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6379) grant- 
ing a pension to David M. Rennoe have examined the same and report : 

The Fee on which this increase is asked are set out in the following re- 
portof the House committee. 

Your committee concur in the conclusion therein reached, and recommend 
the passage of the bill. 

This t. David M. Rennoe, enlisted as a private in Company H, Twenty- 
ninth Indiana Volunteers, November 29, 1861, and was honorably discharged 
March 23, 1863, for gunshot wounds received at the battle of Murfreesborough, 
Tenn., December 31, 1862. 

Claimant was pensioned December 28, 1863, at the rate of $8 per month, for 
loss of right foot, which was increased from time to time by the Pension De- 
partment until he received a pension for total third grade, At the session of 
the Forty-ninth Congress a special act was passed, June 4, 1886, increasing his 
pension to $30 per month, because of wounds of left foot, neck,and hand. Sub- 
sequent to the of the aforesaid act a general act of Congress was passed 
August 4,1886, increasing the rate for total disability of right foot to $30 per 
month. Since the passage of the aforesaid act he continued to receive only $30 

r month, or the rate for the disability of right foot, and nothing for the disa- 

ilities of foot, neck, and hand. 

By the ruling of the Pension Bureau the special act for his relief, passed June 
4, 1886, must govern, and therefore the general act of August 4, 1886, which in- 
creased the rate on his disability of right foot to $30 per month, is made to re- 

the effect of the special act of June 4, 1886, which increased his pension 

rom $24 to §30 per month because of wounds of left foot, neck, and hand, and 

this bili for an increase of pension is to secure what Congress by special act al- 

lowed him for the last-named meeps Fee which has not been permitted by 
the Pension Bureau since the approval of the general act of August 4, 1886. 

The evidence now on file in this case discloses the following facts: Soldier 
was wounded at the battle of Murfreesborough, Tenn., December 31, 1862, the 
ball passing th the left foot, just in front of the ast: lus and os calcis 
bones, and through the center of the os calcis of the right foot, fracturing the 
bone in many p . Three months after soldier was discharged from the 
service on account of said wounds. In discharge it is stated “gunshot wound, 
fracture of the right and left matatarsis; disability total,” 

In a short time after the arrival of soldier at home it became necessary to am- 
pone the right foot to save his life. The board of examining surgeons atSouth 

nd, Ind., make the following report upon examination: 

* Pensioner’s right foot is off about 18 inches above the ankle; left foot shot 
through below and a little forward of the ankle joint. We find the foot tender, 
and he is not capable of walking or being on his left foot much on account of 
the lameness and soreness it produces; footlooks tenderand red. The wounds 
of neck and hand are not painful, and, he says, do not trouble him. We find 
his disability as described above to be equal to and entitling him to total third 
grade for loss of right foot, and one-half total for wound of left foot.” 

evidence of examining surgeons and the citizens of his home clearly 
establish the fact that the soldier is now receiving a on only for the ampu- 


is unable for the performance of manual 


tation of right leg, and nothing on the wounds of the left foot, neck, or hand, 
and that soldier labor. 
The committee, being unanimously of the opinion that claimant is entitled to 


be 
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the benefit of the general act of August 4, 1886, submit a favorable report and 
recommend the passage of the bill. . 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. LEPHA A. OSBORN. 


The bill (H. R. 5966) granting a pension to Mrs. Lepha A. Osborn 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
the name of Mrs. Lepha A. Osborn, widow of Henry A. Osborn, late 
corporal Company C, One hundred and eleyenth Regiment Pennsylya- 
nia Volunteers, and of Company E, One hundred and twenty-eighth 
Ohio Infantry Volunteers, on the pension-roll. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. THEODORA M. PIATT. 


The bill (H. R. 2282) granting a pension to Mrs. Theodora M. Piatt 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-roll the name of Theodora M. Piatt, widow of Benjamin 
M. Piatt, late a captain and assistant adjutant-general of United States 
Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FARNAREN BALL. 


The bill (H. R. 4580) granting a pension to Farnaren Ball was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Farnaren Ball, mother of Augustus F., Colde- 
cott, late private in Company F, Seventy-fifth Regiment New York 
Volunteers, war of the rebellion. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM H. HESTER. 


The bill (H. R. 8164) granting a pension to William H. Hester was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro: to place on the 
pension-roll the name of William H. Hester, late of Company M, Nine- 
teenth Kansas Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

: JOHN G. MERRITT. 


The bill (S. 2738) granting an increase of pension to John G. Mer- 
ritt was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place 
on the pension-roll the name of John G. Merritt, late a sergeant of 
Company K, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, at $45 per 
month, in lieu of the pension he now receives. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. MARY M. ORD. 


The bill (S. 2663) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Mary M. 
Ord, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension-roll the name of Mrs. Mary M. Ord, widow of the 
late General E. O. C. Ord, at the rate of $100 per month, in lieu of the 
pension she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM J. MILLER. 


The bill (H. R. 4519) granting a pension to William J. Miller was 
considered asin Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the 
name of William J. Miller, of Salina, Kans., late a private in Company 
G, One hundredth Pennsylvania Volunteers, on the pension-roll. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered toa 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LAFAYETTE LAKIN. 


The bill (H. R. 8211) to pension Lafayette Lakin was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension-roll 
the name of Lafayette Lakin, late of United States steam-ship Albany. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NOAH 8. CRAMER, 


The bill (H. R. 5237) granting a pension to Noah S. Cramer was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Noah §. Cramer, late of the United States 


avy. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELIZABETH TWIGG. 


The bill (H. R. 5847) granting a pension to Elizabeth Twigg was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-roll the name of Elizabeth Twigg, as dependent mother of 
Henry Twigg, late a member of Company H, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SALLY A. RANDALL. 


The bill (H. R. 88) granting a pension to Sally A. Randall was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Sally A. Randall, widow of Antipas Taber, who 
served as private in the war of 1812. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to. 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


HANNAH VARQUISON. 

The bill (H. R. 431) granting a pension to Hannah Varquison was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Hannah Varquison, widow of John M. Var- 
quison, late private in Company A, One hundred and forty-first Regi- 
ment of Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALETTA V. QUICK. 

The bill (H. R. 7181) granting a pension to Aletta V. Quick was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place cn the 
pension-roll the name of Aletta V. Quick, dependent mother of Abram 
ulek, late sergeant-major of Thirteenth Regiment New Jersey Volun- 


Ts. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CYRENIUS G. STRYKER. 


The bill (H. R. 5234) granting a pension to Cyrenius G. Stryker was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Cyrenius G. Stryker, late a private in Com- 
pany A, Thirtieth Regiment New York Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILHELMINA KUHLMANN. 


The bill (H. R. 4845) granting a pension to Wilhelmina Kuhlmann 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-roll the name of Wilhelmina Kuhlmann, widow of Fred- 
erick Kuhlmann, deceased, late private in Company F, Twentieth Reg- 
iment New York Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN E. SMITH. 

The bill (H. R. 130) granting a pension to John E. Smith was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of John E. Smith, late a private in Company B, 
Fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELIZA M. SCANDLIN, 

The bill (S. 2779) granting a pension to Eliza M. Scandlin was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Eliza M. Scandlin, widow of William G. Scandlin, 
late a chaplain in the Fifteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Militia, at the rate of $12 a month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES H. SMITH. 

The bill (H. R. 5249) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Smith was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
increase the present pension of Charles H. Smith, late corporal, Com- 
pany 5 Seventy-sixth New York Volunteers, from $31.25 to $72 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SARAH J. FOY. 

The bill (S. 2829) granting a pension to Sarah J. Foy was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension- 
roll, at the rate of $25 per month, the name of Sarah J. Foy, late a nurse 
in the Second Vermont Regiment Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN B. TIMBERMAN. 

The bill (S. 2606) granting a pension to John B. Timberman was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of John B. Timberman, late private in Company 
G, Thirty-fourth Regiment of Ohio Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LYDIA HAWKINS. 

The bill (S. 2655) granting a pension to Lydia Hawkins was consid- 

ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension- 


roll the name of Lydia Hawkins, widow of Richard Hawkins, late pri- 
vate in Company D, Fifty-seventh Regiment of Ohio Volunteers, 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WIDOW AND CHILDREN OF PATRICK FRAWLEY. 


The bill (S. 2656) granting a pension to the widow and minor chil- 
dren of Patrick Frawley was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension-roll the names of the widow and 
minor children of Patrick Frawley, late a private in Company C, Tenth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteers, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS. EMMA DILL. 

The bill (S. 2638) granting a pension to Mrs. Emma Dill was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Mrs. Emma Dill, widow of William Dill, late 
a captain Company D, Thirty-fifth Iowa Volunteer Infantry, at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BARTOLA THEBANT. 


The bill (S. 2629) to pension Bartola Thebant, a soldier in the Florida 
Seminole Indian war of 1849 and 1850, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It proposes to place on the ion-roll the name of 
Bartola Thebant, a soldier in the Florida Seminole Indian war of 1849 
and 1850. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALLEN BLETHEN. 


The bill (S. 2700) granting increase of pension to Allen Blethen was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Allen Blethen, late of Company H, One hun- 
dred and twenty-fourth Ohio Volunteers, at the rate of $24 per month, 
in lieu of that which he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ANN E. CUONEY. 

The bill (S. 1822) granting a pension to Ann E. Cooney was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Ann E. Cooney, a volunteer army nurse during 
the late rebellion, and to pay her, during life, a pension of $25 per 
month, in lieu of the pension now received by her. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ERNST HEIN. 

The bill (S. 2413) granting an increase of pension to Ernst Hein was 
eonsidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Ernst Hein, late a private in Company H, 
Eighteenth Massachusetts Volunteers, at such a rate and increase over 
and in addition to the pension now received by him as he may be en- 
titled by reason of gunshot wound in the index finger of the left hand. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGET A. MURPHY. 


The bill (S. 2052) for the relief of Bridget A. Murphy was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension- 
roll the name of Bridget A. Murphy, widow of Thomas Murphy, de- 
ceased, formerly of Company I, Twenty-third Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MARTHA V. COLEMAN. 

The bill (S. 1264) granting a pension to Martha V. Coleman was con- 

sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
ion-roll the name of Martha V. Coleman, a volunteer nurse in the 
Tate war, for life, at $25 a month. i 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ANNA SLATER. 

The bill (S. 1319) granting a pension to Anna Slater was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pension- 
roll the name of Anna Slater, a volunteer nurse in the late war, giving 
her, during life, the sum of $25 a month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ELVIRA M. DORMAN. 

The bill (S. 2830) granting increase of pension to Elvira M. Dorman 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on 
the pension-roll the name of Elvira M. Dorman, minor child of James 
Dorman, late of Company A, First Kansas Cavalry, at the rate of $14 
per month, in lieu of that which she is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

/ 


NANCY VAN DYNE. 


Mr. SAWYER. I ask leave to report from the Committee on Pen- 
sions and have put on its passage a pension bill which I neglected to 
report heretofore. I report without amendment the bill (H. R. 7094) 
granting a pension to Nancy Van Dyne. I ask for its present consid- 
eration. : 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on the pension-roll 
the name.of Nancy Van Dyne, mother of James B. Van Dyne, who was 
a private in Company B, Thirty-third New York Volunteers, and late 
Cava sergeant in Company I, First Regiment New York Veteran 

valry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, and read the third time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I call attention to the wording of the latter part 
of that bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. It will be again read, 

The CHIEF CLERK. ‘‘Subject to the provisions and limitations of 
the of the pension laws.” ; 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move to strike out one of the “‘of the’s.” 

Mr. SAWYER. I thought of that, but then we should have tosend 
it back to the House and it would cause more bother than it is worth. 
It does not amount to anything. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Isita House bill? 

Mr. SAWYER. Yes; the repetition will not do any hurt. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it go. 

The bill was passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Mr. RANSOM. I ask leave by unanimous consent to call up Order 
of Business 1163, House bill 1697. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
roceeded to consider the star a R. 1697) for the erection of a public 
uilding in the city of Asheville, N. C. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
HENRY H. SIBLEY’S REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. DANIEL, I ask the Senate to take up Order of Business 1163, 
Senate bill 518, the second on the Calendar below the one just read. 

There being no objection, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 518) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Henry H. Sibley, deceased. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to amend in line 4 by striking out ‘* W.” and 
inserting ‘* H.;”’ so as to read ‘‘ Henry H. Sibley.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT WOONSOCKET, R. I. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
Order of Business 1012, Senate bill 165, i 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 165) for the erection of a public 
building in the city of Woonsocket, R. I., was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds reported the bill 
with amendments, in line 4, after the words ‘‘directed to,’’ to insert 
"acquire by;’’ in the same line, after the word ‘‘purchase,’’ to insert 
“condemnation,” and in line 5, after the word ‘‘ otherwise,”’ to strike 
out ‘‘provide;’’ so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hereby is, authorized and directed 
to acquire by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise a suitable site, and to cause 
to be erected thereon, at the city of Woonsocket, in the State of Rhode Island,a 
substantial and commodious 
and accommodation of the 
uses, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 13, before the word ‘‘thousand,”’ to 
strike out ‘‘seventy-five’’ and insert ‘‘fifty;’’ so as to read: 


The site, and the buing thereon, when Soupisy according to plans and 
specifications to be previously made and approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, shall not exceed the cost of $50,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope that amendment will not be adopted. I 
have already explained to the members of the committee that that sum 
is inadequate, and I think I have the assent of the committee in ask- 
ing that the bill shall stand as originally presented. 

The amendment was rejected. t 

The next amendment was, in line 17, before the word ‘‘thousand,” 
to fill the blank by inserting “‘ fifty; so as to read: 

And the site purchased shall leave the building unexposed to danger from firo 
in adjacent buildings by an open space of at least 40 feet, including streets and 
alleys; and for the purposes herein mentioned the sum of $50,000 is hereby ap- 
Popins out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 

expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope that amendment will not be agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can be amended. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to amend by striking out ‘‘ftfty’’ and in- 
serting “‘seyenty-five.”’ 


ublie building, with fire-proof vaults, for the use 
nited States post-office and for other Government 
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The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. | 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT FORT DODGE, IOWA. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Scnate bill 289, Calendar number 1178. > 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee on the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 289) for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds with amendments, 

The first amendment was, in line 4, after the word ‘*purchase,’’ to 
inser« ‘‘or acquire by condemnation proceedings or otherwise;’’ so as 
to read: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, authorized and di- 
„rected to purchase or acquire, by condemnation ings or otherwise, a 
site for, and cause to be erected thereon, a suitable building, with fire-proof 
vaults therein, for the accommodation of the United States district and cir- 
post-office, and other Government offices, at the city of Fort Dodge, 


Ths amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in line 12, after the words ‘‘ sum of,” to 
strike out ‘‘ one hundred ” and insert ‘‘seventy-five;’’ so as to read: 


The plans, specifications, and full estimates for said building shall be previ- 
ously made and approved according to law, and shall not exceed for the site 
and building complete the sum of $75,000. 


Mr. ALLISON. The original bill provided an appropriation of 
$100,900. The committee have reported an amendment reducing the 
sum to $75,000, That amountis notsufficient to put up such a building 
as should be constructed at Fort Dodge, Iowa, where the United States 
circuit and district courts are held. ‘Therefore I hope the Senate will 
non-concur in the amendment reducing the sum to $75,000. A very 
good example has just now been set in the case of the Asheville bill for 
North Carolina, which passed the Senate with $100,000, though that 
is a much smaller place. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. If there be no objection, the amend- 
ment will be disagreed to. The Chair hears no objection, and it is dis- 

reel to. 

E The next amendment reported by the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds was, in line 22, before the word ‘‘thousand,’’ to strike out 
tone hundred ” and insert ‘‘seventy-five;’’ so as to read: 
And no purchase of site nor ee for said building shall be approved by the 
gern ary of the Treasury involving an expenditure exceeding the said sum of 
UN, k 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, in line 33, before the word ‘‘thousand,”’ 
to strikeout ‘‘one hundred ” and insert ‘‘seventy-five;’’ so as to read: 


For the purpose of this act the sum of $75,000 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise Sf ton omen the same to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of the jury, 


The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT STERLING, ILL. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Order of Business 1190, Senate bill 1940. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 


ed to consider the bill (S. 1940) to provide for the construction 
of a public building at Sterling, Tl. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds with amendments. 


The first amendment was, in line 4, after the word ‘‘ purchase,’ to 
insert ‘tor acquire by condemnation proceedings or otherwise;’’ so as 
to read: 


of the be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 


Secretary Treasury 
to purchase, or acquire by condemnation p: or „ a site 
for, and caused to be erected thereon, a suitable buil for the accommoda- 
eon of the ne and other Government offices at city of Sterling, in 
oi 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 11, before the word ‘‘thousand,” 
to strike out ‘fone hundred ™ and insert ‘‘forty;’’ soas to read: 

And plans, specifications, and full estimates for said building shall be pre- 
viously made and approved according to law, and shall not exceed, for the site 
and building complete, the sum of $40,000. 

Mr. CULLOM. The amendment proposed reduces the amount from 
$100,000 to $40,000. Iwish to say that I was misled, because I recom- 
mended to the committee to make that reduction myself. I thought 
$40,000 was the right amount from what I had heard; but I desire to 
say that on investigation I find there can not be such a building put 
there for the amount after purchasing the ground, and so I ask that the 
amount be increased to $50,000 instead of $40,000 as proposed by the 
comm 


Mr. COCKRELL. I notice the same thing has been done in two or 
three cases, It seems to me the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds ought to make investigation, and if they make a report here 
that we should notignoreitlightly. ‘There have been two cases 
to-day where they recommended a smaller amount than the ate 
voted. Ina bill that provided $100,000 they recommended $75,000, 
and so reported a few days ago, and we trampled the report under foot 
and gave $100,000. : 

Mr. CULLOM. The remarks of the Senator do not apply to this 

case, 
Mr. COCKRELL, Iam only speaking of the precedent. If we are 
going to have a committee to do its work, let it do its work and dismiss 
it. No member of the committee is here to defend the action of the 
committee and its reports are ignored and trampled under foot. 

Mr. CULLOM. Imove to amend the Fitar prea by striking out 
$40,000 and inserting $50,000. I exonerate the committee, as I told 
the committee myself that I thought possibly $40,000 would do, but I 
find on investigation that it is not enough. The committee would 
probably haye made it more than $50,000 if I had insisted upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment to strike out ‘‘ forty’? and insert ‘‘ fifty.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment reported by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds was, in line 30, before the word ‘‘ thousand,” tostrike 
out ‘‘one hundred ” and insert ‘‘ forty;’’ so as to read: 

And no purchase of site, nor pes for said building, shall be approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury involving an expenditure exceeding the said sum of 
$10,000 for site and building. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move to make that $50,000 also. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds was to add as a new section the following: 

Src. h ` ’ 
nr R oe 
pended for the purpose provided in this act, . 

Mr. CULLOM. I move toamend that amendment in line 1 by mak- 
ing the amount $50,000 instead of $40,000. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

‘The amendment as amended was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. BERRY. I move to take up for consideration Order of Business 
1162, Senate bill 2644. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2644) granting the right of way to the 
Fort Smith, Paris and Dardanelle Railway Company to construct and 
operate a railroad, telegraph, and telephone line from Fort Smith, Ark., 
through the Indian Territory, to or near Baxter Springs, in the State of 
Kansas, and authorizing said company to build a bridge across the Ar- 
kansas River at or near the city of Fort Smith, Ark. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was in section 4, line 6, after the word ‘‘mile,?? 
to strike out: 


and shall in all res 
state commerce w. 
Provided, 


And insert: 


Congress hereby reserves the right to regulate the charges for freight and 
s rs on sai AE VOT AOA TREIEN OS wee: ETER S OPOS NDAN, 
until a government or governments shall exist in said ry within 
the limits of which said railway, or a part thereof, shall be located; and then 
aS oes government or Mascia pay cnr Seo ene bo fix pa s te 
© cost of transpo: n of persons an thin their respective limits 
by said railway; but Congress expressly reserves the right to fix and regulate 
at all times the cost of such transportation by said way or said compan 
whenever such transportation shall extend from one State into another, or shail 
extend into more that one State: Provided, however, That the rate of such trans- 
portation of Foar local or interstate, shall not exceed the rate ve ex- 
pressed: An further, 


So as to make the section read: 


conform to the laws of Congress on the subject of inter- 
ich have been or may hereafter be enacted on the subject: 


for services or transportation of the same kind: Provided, | 
That psec en rates on said railway shall not exceed 8 cents per mile. Con- | 
rs | 


such trai by 

such transportation shall extend from one State in’ 
into more than one State: Provided, however, T) transporta- 
tion of passengers, beg ~ OE grunt dicen ed cnn pe 
And provided further, That said railway company shall carry the at such 


ex 
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‘ostmaster-General may fix the rate of compensation. 


The amendment was agreed 
Thenextamendment was, insection 9, line2, before thg word ‘‘ miles,” 


to. 
to insert ‘‘fifty,’? and in the same line, after the word “‘ within,” to 
insert “three years; ” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 9. That said railway company shall build at least 50 miles of its railway 
in said Territory within three years after the ge of this act, or the rights 
herein granted shall be forfeited as to that portion not built; and that said com- 
pany shall construct and maintain continually all road and highway crossin 
and remind d bridges over said railway wherever gaid roads and highways 
now or may hereafter cross said railway's right of way or may be by the aikin 
authorities laid across the same. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out See. 13” and connect sec- 
tion 13 with section 12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was tostrike out sections 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 
19, as follows: 

Src, 14. That the said Fort Smith, Paris and Dardanelle Railway ek iecy pes 


have the right to construct and maintain a bridge across the Arkansas River, 
at or near the city of Fort Smith, Ark., and also to lay on and over said bridge 


a ay, a iso track or tracks for the passage of railway trains; and carriages, and foot 
rae ho ag ee construct and maintain ways for ‘wagons, carriages, foot 

rging and receiving such peve dte tolls therefor as ma; p- 
Saves by y ihe Secretary of War, if built in the Indian Territory, and if hit in 


the State of Arkansas, by the authorities of the State of Arkansas. 

Sec. 15. That said bridge shall be constructed and built without interference 
with the security and convenience of navigation of said river beyond what is 
necessary to carry into effect the rights and privileges hereby nted; and in 
order to secure that object the said company shall submit to Secretary of 
War, for his examination and approval, a design and drawings of the 
a map of the location, giving, for the space of 1 mile above and 1 mile be- 
low roposed location, the topography of the banks of the river, the shore 
lines at and low water, the direction and strength of the currents at all 
stages, and the soundings, accurately showing the bed of the stream, the loca- 
tion of any other bridge or bridges, and shal! furnish such other information as 
may be red for a full and satisfactory understanding of the subject; and 
until the plan and location of the bridge are approved by the Secretary of War 
the bridge shall not be built: Provided, That the bridge built under this act 
shall be a draw-bridge, with a draw over the main channel of the river at an 
accessible and navigable point, and with the spans of not less feet, 
should the width of the river between the draw span and the banks be sufficient 
to permit it, and the head room such spans shall not be less than ten feet 
above high-water mark: Pro also, That said draw-bridge shall be opened 
promptly upon reasonable signal for the passing of boats; and said company 
shall maintain at its own expense, from sunset until sunrise, such light or other 

on said bridge as the Light-House Board shall prescribe. 
rc. 16. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed, upo 
patil Arian plan and pe gee other information, and upon being satisfied 
that the bridge upon such wiih such necessary works and at such locality 
will conform to the prescribed conditions-of this nye to notify the company 
that he approves the same; and upon receiving s tification the said com- 


pany may proceed to an erection of the bridge, BONTONA strictly to the a 
porap and location; and should any change be made in the plan of the 
ridge or accessory works during the pro; of the work thereon, such 


change 

shall be subject likewise to the approval of the pina gi ih of War, and, in case 
of any.litigation arising from any obstruction or alleged obstruction to the free 
nav on of said river, caused or alleged to be caused by said bridge, the case 
ag aes oer in the United States court for the western district of Arkansas. 
EC. 


agen ove be made cain 


being a part 
‘his pete privi- 
said bridge be con- 
mgress reserves the seus atany 

Ibo chereen for freight and passen- 


that the Sh interest shall require it, is also mxpeonsly 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HOAR. I move to strike out in the third section of the bill the 
words in the forty-sixth line “ If the judgment of the court” 


down to the word ‘‘ damages ” inline49. Itisthesame provision which 
was struck ont of the railroad bill which was the other day. 
My colleague informed me that he intended to have all these bills 
modified so as to correspond with the one then passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 3, line 46, after the, word ‘‘com- 
pany,” it is proposed to strike out the words: 

Ifthe judgment of the court shall be for the same or ea less sum than the 
award made by the referees, then the costs shall be adjudged against the party 
claiming damages. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A pill granting the right of 
way to the Fort Smith, Paris and e Railway Company to 
construct and operate a apna telegraph, and telephone line from 
Fort Smith, Ark., thro the Indian Territory, to or near Baxter 
Springs, in the State of dd 


FORT SEDGWICK MILITARY RESERVATION. 


Mr. PADDOCK. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Order of Business 821, Senate bill 1765. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as inCommitteeof the Whole, . 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1765) to provide for the sale of the 
Fort ick military reservation, in the State of Colorado and Ter- 
ritory of Wyoming, to actual settlers. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands with 
amendments. 

‘The firstamendment was, in section 1, line 6,after the word ‘‘settlers,”” 
to strike out ‘only at minimum price,” and in line 8, after the word 

“*lifws,”? to insert “‘only;’’ so as to read: 

That iia shall be the duty dY the Secretary of the Interior to canse said tract of 
land to be surveyed, sectionized, and subdivided as other public lands, and after 
said su nd raisement to offer said land to actual settlers under and in 
acco! with the provisions of the homestead laws only. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, line 8, after the word ‘‘ per- 
son,” to insert ‘ who;’’ in line 10, after the words “‘ to the,” to strike 
out “ appraisement thereof” and insert ‘Ist day of January, 1888;’’ 
and in line 14, after the word ‘‘laws,’’ to insert “notwithstanding 
such prior entry;’’ so as to read: 

Provided, That if any person who has made 
said land prior to the Ist day of January, R 1888 baaie pirt ttler thereon), 
has exhausted his right to make a homestead such person, or his heirs, 
may enter one quarter-section of said land aai ihe provisions of the home- 
stead laws, notwithstanding such prior entry. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The nextamendment was, in section 1, line 17, after the words “‘ prior 
to,” tostrike out ‘‘such appraisement’? ‘and insert ‘t January 1, 1888;” 
and in line 18, alter the word ‘‘complete,’’ tostrike out “ the pre-emp- 
tion or;” so as to make the clause read: 

Airi siege nprosenens ce h aniani epea pen E g ie Sni eT ina 
an vemen ve (e) 
complete Scasastnadl GEY of rege bidea sod psa A N j id ei 

The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. REAGAN. I should like to hear the bill read as it now stands 
amended. 

The PRESIDENT Pro tempore. The bill will be read as amended. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to 
cause said tract of land to be surveyed, sectionized, and subdivided as other 


public lands, and after said survey and ii rps to offer said land to actual 
meee under ane in accordance with visions of the homestead laws 


bog pba upon 


entry of the 


ch so print 

BA GOON. a cs cas Sah chal sak on and BO manele: is 
hereby netic popan out of any moneys in the Treas not otherwise appro- 
priated, the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act. 


Mr. REAGAN. Iam not advised about this bill, but I should like 
to hear the Senator who reported it explain why it is that this land is 
to be left open to be taken up by homestead entries. It seems to bea 
military reservation, and doubtless, being a military reservation, it has 
a primary value attached toit. It seems to me itis proper that the 
Senate should know whether the land is of great value, and whether 
there are persons now on it prepared to take it up as soon as the law 
authorizes them to do so. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I will state for the information of the Senator 
from Texas that the land is not ofgreat value. It is of very ordinary 
value. Itis very common arable land. Somesettlers have gone upon 
it to develop it, and the aim is to put it upon the same footing as the . 
surrounding arid country in Northwestern Nebraska. The land is of 
very little value, It could not be sold at a dollar and a quarter an 
acre under the Stic one ion 

Mr. REAGA Will the Senator us how long a mili 
meee kept at that place? PE T aint 

ADDOCK, Fora very short time. It was only a temporary 
a It was never an important post. 
Mr. REAGAN. I do not know the 

Mr. PADDOCK. The bill is the unanimous report of the Committee 
on Public Lands, and was recommended by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. 

Mr. REAGAN. I suppose the committee in passing upon the bill 
has inquired into it, but it seems to me that the legislation proposed is 
unusual; and that a military reservation which is of the value that 
generally attaches to those reservations, after being surveyed, should 
be sold to the highest bidder. Ido not understand why it should be 
taken up by homestead entries. r 

Mr. PADDOCK. e bill isin exact accordance with the provisions 
of all the bills which have been passed with reference to military res- 
ervations in that hairy region of country. The Fort Kearney mili- 
tary reservation, which was composed of land very much more valua- 


“land $ 


ble than this, was disposed of exactly under the provisions of 
the aim being to give the poor people who have gone on the 


develo: 
ENEN homestead law. 
is in this country. 


Mr. REAGAN. Ofcourse, if the bill has been examined by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and reported favorably, I shall raise no further 
objection; but it seems to me that it is rather an unusual thing that a 
military reservation should be disposed of under pre-emption or home- 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 


were concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read th. ad 


time, and passed. ° 


The Committee on Public Lands reported to amend the ~reamble in 
line 1 by striking ont the word ‘‘State”’ and inserting “‘bag- `- 1d 


in the same line by striking out the words ‘‘ Territory of Wytuung”’ 
and inserting ‘‘ Nebraska;’’ so as to make it read: 


Whereas the tract of land in the States of Colorado and Nebraska, known as 
ick military reservation, is no longer needed or used for military 


the Fort 
purposes, and has been abandoned by the military authorities: Therefore. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The preamble as amended was 


to. 
The title was amended so as to read: ‘‘A bill to provide for the sale 
of the Fort Sedgwick military reservation, in the States of Colorado 


and Nebraska, to actual settlers.’’ 
HEIRS OF SOLOMON SPITZER. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I ask to call up House bill 2699, Calendar number 
776. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 2699) for the relief of the 
heirs of the late Solomon Spitzer was considered asin Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to pay $12,500 to the heirs of Solomon Spitzer 
for the unexpended increase in the work of weighing imports at the 
port of New York, under his contract With the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, during the year 1879. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why was not the money paid to Spitzer if he 
had a written contract ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. The report shows that there was some technical 
objection to the payment by the Secretary of the Treasury, but he 
recommended that it be paid by Congress. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report submitted by Mr. STEW- 
ART March 21, 1888: į 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2699) for the 
relief of the heirs of the late Solomon Spitzer, after having considered the 
same, submit the following report: 

A bill similar to the one under consideration was favorably reported upon by 
the House Committee on Claimsof the first sessions of the Forty-seventh, Forty - 
eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fiftieth Congresses, and passed the House of Represent- 
atives on the 2d instant. The facts in the case are fully stated in the last-men- 
tioned report. 

A report made by the committee of Treasury officers appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to examine into regents claim in 1880 for extra compen- 
sation, and the concurring opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, are hereto 
attached and also made a part of this report. _ 

In view of the facts stated in the accompanying papers, your committee re- 
port back the bill favorably and recommend its 

‘The following is the report of the Committee on Claims of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, made on February 14 last, to which is added the above-mentioned 
report of the committee of Treasury officers and the concurring opinion of the 
Secretary of the isie ct 

“The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (A. R. 2699) for the 
relief of the heirs of Solomon Spitzer, would respectfully report : 

“That a similar bill was Sron reported by Mr. TILLMAN, from the Com- 
mittee on Claims, in the Forty-eighth Congress, Your committee concur in the 
report, which is hereto annexed, and recommend that it do pass.” 


“The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1089) forthe 
relief of Solomon Spitzer, and accompanying papers, have had the same under 
consideration, and make the followin pe nape 

“This bill appropriates the sum of $12, , or so much thereof as in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of the Treasury may be necessary, to pay the claim of Sol- 
omon Spitzer for the un increase in the work of weighing imports at 
the es of New York under his contract with the Treasury Department for the 

ear 1879. 
then It appears that Spitzer entered into a contract with the Treasury Depart- 
ment to do all the work of weighing imports at the above-named port for three 
years frem February 1, 1878, at a compensation of $75,000 per annum. 

“The contract also s that in case the work was increased more than 
10 per cent. by h ve action increasing the classes of weighable goods, the 
contractor should be entitled to compensation in proportion to the increase, 
less the 10 per cent. ed. 

“ An unanticipated increase in the volume of importations took place in the 
latter part of the year 1879, and the quantity of beio iny goods imported con- 
tinued to increase to such an extent that Spitzer was no longer &ble to perform 
his cont: and it was terminated on the Ist of January, 1880. Spitzer pre- 
sented a claim to the Treasury Department for extra compensation on account 
of the unexpected increase, and it was referred toa committee of Treasury offi- 
cers, KOPUA by the Secre: of the Treasury. They examined the matter 
carefully, and reported that, under the terms of the contract, Spitzer was equita- 
bly entitled to additional compensation to the extent of $12,500, but there was 
no power vested in the De ment to pay same, an: commended legislative 

on. The Becterexy or the Treasury concurred in tile report of the committee. 

“The average num of tons weighed during each of the six years from 1873 
to and including 1878 was 1,104,488, and it is fair to assume bidders for furnish- 
ing the labor in question took into consideration,in making their bids to perform 
oe service, the av: number oftons weighed during former years. Thequan- 
tity of goods weig! in 1879 was 1,570,907 tons, or 466,419 tons more than the 
average of each of the six preceding years, an increase of about 42 per cent., 
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the country the same opportunities that they have under the 
There is actually no value in this land, I 
assure the Senator that it is one of the commonest tracts of land there 


May 2, 


while the price paid by the Government for the labor performed was over $100,- 
000 less than 1877, according to the report of the Treasury officials. 

“The collector of the port of New York, the deputy naval oficer, and Gen- 
eral Curtis all seem to indicate, by communication to the Department on this 
subject, that in their judgment it would be equitable to allow Mr. Spitzer 33 per 
cent. in addition Yo his contract price for such period as the Secretary might 
deein proper. 

“The report of the collector of February 10, 1880, states that according to 
Spitzer's pay-rolls the labor under the contract cost him $32,000 in 1879 more 

e $75,000 received from the Government. He also estimated that during the 
year 1880 the work done by Spitzer would cost something like $144,000, and ex- 
perience has shown that this was an underestimate. 

“Your committee are therefore of the opinion that as Spitzer made his con- 
tract in good faith, and as it is fair to assume, on the estimate as furnished by 
the Government for the six years preceding 1878, that, in accordance with the 
said contract, he would be equitably entitled to an addition of 33 per cent, to 
his contract price for the ast half of the year 1879, or $12,500. 

“At the commencement of the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress, of 
1882, Mr. Spitzer came to Washington and presented his claim, and, while here 
prosecuting said claim, was suddenly taken sick, and died April 13, 1882, 

‘In view of the foregoing facts, your committee therefore report back the 
bill, amended so as to pay said amount of $12,500 to the legal representatives 
of the late Solomon Spitzer, and recommend that it do pass,” 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
“ Washington, D.C., August 16, 1880. 
“Srg: In accordance with instructions contained in the letter of Assistant Sec- 
retary French, of the 12th of February last, we have examined the claims of 
Solomon Spitzer for extra compensation on account of weighing imports at New 
York, and beg leave to make the following report: 
* * * * * * * 


“The only other branch of the subject remaining to be considered is, what 
extra compensation, if any, shall be pasa to Spitzer on account of the large in- 
crease in the work prior to the 1st of January last, and what period such com- 
pensation shall embrace. Isis conceded that the work for which this extra 
compensation is sought was of a character covered by the contract. If Mr. 
Spitzer can be paid extra compensation on account of such increase, the follow- 
ing table, furnished by the superintendent of the weighers, Mr. Lake, may be 
taken as exhibiting the number of tons and cost per ton of weighable goods 
weighed at the port of New York from 1873 to and including 1879: 


Number of | Expenses of Cost per 
tons weighed.| weighing, | 2 of 2,000 
1,184, $307, 994, 09 
1,138, is : 1,536, 30 
1.087437 Sor D. 1a 
a i + - 
Toor sosktst | 314 204.72 
1,093, 662,444, | 197,467.22 
6, 628, 81 af 
SAR ie eos esac 1/570, 9074838 | 198, 207.78 


“ Average number of tons weighed during each of the six years from 187" > 
and including 1878, 1,104,488. 

“ Average cost per ton, 0.2713+ cent. 

“Jt is assumed that bidders for furnishing the labor in question took into 
consideration, in making their bids, the arenes number of tons weighed dur- 
ing former years. The quantity of goods weighed in 1879 was 466,419 tons more 
than we average of each of the six preceding years; an increase of about 42 
per cent. 

“The contract specified that in case the work was increased more than 10 per 
cent. by legislative action, increasing the classes of weighable goods, the con- 
tractor should be entitled to extra compensation in proportion to the increase, 


less the 10 per cent. ranen 
* The collector, by his letter of January 14 (see Exhibit F); the deputy naval 
officer, by his letter of January 12, and General Curtis, by his report of JaeGary 


10 (both inclosures of Exhibit F),all seem to indicate that,in the judgment of 
these officers, it would be equitable to allow Spitzer 33 per cent., in addition to 
his contract price, for such period as the Secretary may deem proper. 

“To form any judgment as to the period of time which this extra compensa- 
tion should embrace, it is proper to inquire what were the expenses and receipts 
of Mr. Spitzer in connection with the contract for the year 1879. The report of 
the collector of February 10, 1880, marked I, states that according to Spitzer's 
pay-rolls the labor under the contract cost him $32,000 in 1879 more than the 
$75,000 received from the Government as the contract price. The collector esti- 
mates in said letter that during the present year the work done by Spitzer 
would cost, on the basis of last year’s importations, something like $142,000, and 
later experience has shown that this was a serious underestimate. 

“ Upon review of all the circumstances, we are of opinion that if Mr. Spitzer 
has in good faith performed his contract ce a its terms, he would be 
equitably entitled to an addition of 33 per cent. to his contract price for the last 
half of the year 1879, or $12,500. 

“We are, however, of the opinion that no power exists in the Secretary to 
make this award out legislative sanction, 

“Very respectfully, 
“J. H. ROBINSON, 
a ** Assistant Solicitor, 


“Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary.” 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
* Washington, D. C., March 1, 1881. 


“Srr: Iam in receipt of a note from the clerk of ycur committee, dated the 
21st ultimo, requesting,on behalf of the subcommittee charged with the prep- 
aration of the deficiency bill for 1881, an expression of the views of this De- 

rtment upon the merits of a bill therewith inclosed for the relief of Solomon 


itzer. 

R This bill proposes to appropriate the sum of $12,500, or so much thereof as, 
in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, may be necessary to pay the 
claim of Bolomou Spitzer for the unexpected increase in the work of weighing 
imports at the port of New York under his contract with this Department for 


the year 1879. 
“Mr. Spitzer entered into a contract with this De; ent to do all the work 
of weigh! imports at the port of New York for t years from February 1, 
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pes vested in the Department to 
d faithfully performed the terms of his contract he was equitably entitled to 

additional compensation to the extent of $12,500. The method by which they 


arrive at this sum as a basis of compensation ees in their report. 
“T know of no facts which lead me to dissent from the conclusion reached by 
the committee. 
ia casted “JOHN SHERMAN 
“Hon. J. D. ©. ATKINS, z i Kariati 


“ Chairman Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives,” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT DULUTH, MINN. 


Mr. SABIN. I move to take up the bill (H. R. 7218) for the erec- 
tion of a public building in the city of Duluth, State of Minnesota. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT DOVER, N. H. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I move to take up Order of Business 1179, Sen- 
ate bill 384. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 384) to provide for the erection of a 
public building in the city of Dover, in the State of New Hampshire, 
which was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 4, after the word “ pur- 
chase,” to insert ‘‘or acquire by condemnation proceedings or other- 
wise;’’ 50 as to make the section read: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be,and he hereby is, authorized and di- 
rected to purchase, or acquire by condemnation proceedings or otherwise, a 
site for, and cause to be erected thereon, a suitable building, with commodious 
fire-proof vaults, for the accommodation of the t-oftice, internal-revenue 
office, and other Government offices at the city of Dover, in the State of New 

_ Hampshire. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 1, line 12, before the word 
‘*thousand,”’ tostrike out ‘‘ one hundred ’’ and insert ‘‘ seventy-five;”’ 
so as to read: 


The site, and the building thereon, when completed upon plans and specifica- 
tions to be previously made and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall not exceed the cost of $75,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 1, before the word ‘‘ thou- 
sand,” to strike out ‘‘one hundred’? and insert “‘seventy-five;’’ so as 
to make the section read: 

That the sum of $75,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of an 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be used and expended 
for the purposes provided in this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported tothe Senate asamended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

T. J. EDWARDS, 

‘Mr. HOAR. I move to take up the bill (H. R. 518) for the relief of 
T. J. Edwards, administrator of David Edwards, deceased. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole. 
proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay to T. J. Edwards, 
as administrator of the estate of David Edwards, deceased, late of Jack- 
son County, Ohio, $225, for the balance due said David Edwards, de- 
ceased, for property taken by the United States Army in 1862. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered toa 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN F. SHORTER. 


Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. Ifthe Senator from Wisconsin will pardon me a moment, 
I moved the other day, unless I am mistaken in my recollection, to re- 
commit to the Committee on Military Affairs, with the assent of the 
chairman of that committee, Order of Business 997, being the bill (H. 
R. 2465) for the relief of the heirs of John F. Shorter, but I find it still 
stands on the Calendar. I move thatthe bill be recommitted if it has 
not already been sent back to the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The mistake is in the Calendar, and 
not in the condition of the business. The bill has been recommitted, 
and it should be taken from the Calendar. 


XIX——228 


nt the relief sought, but that if Spitzer / 


SURETIES OF DENNIS MURPHY. 
Mr. SPOONER. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of Order of Business 935, Senate bill 1715. 
There being no objection, the bill (S. 1715) for the reliefof the sureties 


of Dennis Murphy was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to release from liability the sureties of Dennis Murphy, who 
was formerly paymaster and military storekeeper atthenational armory 
at Harper’s Ferry, Va., upon his official bond to the United States as 
such paymasterand military storekeeper, executed on the 28th of April, 
1858. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
_¢ *ngrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ESTATE OF JOSEPH H. MADDOX. 


. ¥ ““YTCHELL. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ain. Order of Business 508, being the bill (S. 2201) for the relief of 
Laura E. Maddox, widow and executrix, and Robert Morrison, execu- 
tor of Joseph H. Maddox, deceased. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Pending that motion I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL. This bill—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I withdraw the motion, if the Senator desires to 
make an explanation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to adjourn is withdrawn. 

Mr. MITCHELL. ‘This bill was reached in regular order three or 
four weeks ago, and was passed oyer at the suggestion of a Senator on 
my own motion. The bill has been twice reported unanimously after 
careful investigation by the Committee on Claims; and I trust the Sena~ 
tor from Missouri will suspend his motion to adjourn and let the bill 
be passed. 

I will state in addition that there were two bills of the same nature, 
arising out of similartransactions. One was passed two or three weeks 
ago and this one was held over so that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] might examine into the matter. He has done so and he 
withdraws his objection. I appeal to the Senator from Missouri not to 
interpose any objection.by a motion to adjourn, and let us pass this bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I appeal to the Senator from Oregon not to ask 
the Senate to pass a bill of this character with no quorum here. There 
is no quorum present; it is past 5 o’clock; and there is no time to dis- 
cuss this bill, which may involve millions of dollars. I know that 
when you touch the question of insurrectionary claims, claims for prop- 
erty acquired technically under the law, you touch a very large num- 
berof claims. They have been pending here for the last twenty years. 

Iam not certain whether this comes within the category of those 
claims or not. If it does I am opposed to it in toto. It may not come 
within the same rule that would be applied to the others which have 
been reported adversely time and again by the Committee on Claims; 
and I believe the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] once re- 
ported this claim adversely, L 

Mr. MITCHELL. No, Mr. President—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. We want some explanation about it, and I tell 
the Senator the bill can not be passed now at 5 o'clock without a quo- 
rum. ‘There js no use in wasting time with it now. 

Mr. MITCHELL. It is not necessary that the Senator from Mis- 
souri should make any threats at all. I know he is a just man, and I 
know he would not do a wrong for anything in the world. I shall 
not press the bill now, but I ask him to-morrow or this week to look 
into this case carefully. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will do so. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am quite sure if he will do so he will come to 
the same conclusion that the Committee on Claims have twice come to 
unanimously. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will look into it carefully. I shall get all the 
reports. I see it has been reported twice adversely, and I think I was 
a member of the committee once when it was reported adversely. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I ask that the bill retain its place on the Calen- 


dar. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is so ordered. 
WILLIAM P. GORSUCH. 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask the Senate to consider Order of Business 761, 
House bill 3727. 

By unanimous consent, the bill (H. R. 3727) for the relief of William 
Pa Gorsuch was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to pay William P. Gorsuch, of Carroll County, Maryland, $300, the 
amount paid by him for commutation, he having been drafted into the 
military service of the United States after he had arrived at the age of 
forty-five years. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) 
T Deae adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, May 3, 1888, at 12 
o m. 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 2, 1888. 
CHTEF-JUSTICE. 

Melville W. Fuller, of Minois, to be Chie# Justice of the United States, 

in the place of Morrison R. Waite, deceased. 
UNITED STATES CONSUL. 

David N. Burke, of New York, now consul at Puerto Cabello, to be 
consul of the United States at Bahia, vice William O. Patton, resigned. 
ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Francis Gross, of New York, to be assistant appraiser of merchandise 
in the district of New York, in theState of New York, to succeed William 
Kent, deceased. 

ARMY APPOINTMENT. 
James S. Jouett, late first lieutenant Tenth Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant in the Tenth Cavalry, with rank from February 17, 1883. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Third Regiment of Artillery. 
Capt. Wallace F. Randolph, of the Fifth Artillery, to be major, April 
25, 1838, vice Lodor, promoted to the Fifth Artillery. 
Fourth Regiment of Artillery. 

Lieut. Col. Henry W. Closson, of the Fifth Artillery, to be colonel, 

April 25, 1888, vice Best, retired from active service. 
Fifth Regiment of Artillery. 

Maj. Richard Lodor, of the Third Artillery, to be lieutenant-colonel, 
April: 25, 1888, vice Closson, promoted to the Fourth Artillery. 

First Lieut. Benjamin K. Roberts, to be captain, April 25, 1888, vice 
Randolph, promoted to the Third Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Harvey C. Carbaugh, to be first lieutenant, April 25, 
1888, vice Roberts, promoted. 

Second Regiment of Infantry. 

Second Lieut. John S. Mallory, to be first lieutenant, April 10, 1888, 
vice Muhlenberg, deceased. 

Third Regiment of Infaniry. 

Lieut. Col. Edwin C. Mason, of the Fourth Infantry, to be colonel, 
April 24, 1888, vice Brooke, appointed brigadier-general. 

Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 

Maj. Frederick Mears, of the Twenty-fifth Infantry, to be lieutenant- 

colonel, April 24, 1888, vice Mason, promoted to the Third Infantry. 
Twenty-first Regiment of Infantry. 

First Lieut. Joseph W. Duncan, regimental adjutant, to be captain, 

April 24, 1888, vice Miles, promoted to the Twenty-fifth Infantry. 
Twenty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 

Capt. Evan Miles, of the Twenty-first Infantry, to be major, April 

24, 1888, vice Mears, promoted to the Fourth Infantry. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WEDNESDAY, May 2, 1888. 


The House metati2o’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain,|Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


VETO MESSAGE, H. B. WILSON. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the message from the 
President of the United States, the reading of which was interrupted on 
yesterday by the adjournment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


gy ere aoe bill No, 19, ncn aR aay the relief of 

I return without approval House ‘0. 19, en! lor 
H. B. Wilson, administrator of of the estate of William Tind er, deceased.” 

The p of this bill is to refund to the estate of William Tinder the sum 
of $5,000 which was ori the Government by his administrator in June, 1850, 
upon the following 

In 1876 two indictments were found against one Evans, charging him with 
passing counterfeit money. In rane 1878, he was tried upon one of said indict- 
ments and the jury failed oyin ok the prisoner entered into two 
recognizances in the sum of $5,000 e each, with W. R. Evans and William Tinder 
as sureties, owen rg oe for the appearance of the prisoner Evans at the next 
term of the court, in November, 1878, for trial upon said indictment. = 
that date, however, the prisoner fied the country and failed to ap) oe aoia 
ing to the condition of his bond. In oe time William T. died and 
IL B. Wilson was Appotntes his administrato: 

Suits were brought upon the two bail bande: and the arere of the sureties 
not being admitted, the suits were tried in Mareh, resulting in two judg- 
ments in favor of the United States and against the surety Evans and theestate 
of Tinder for $5,000 each and the costs. 

Soon thereafter an application was made by the administrator of the estate 
of William Tinder for relief, and an offer was made by him to pay $5,000and the 
romise and settlement of the liability of said estate upon said two 


These judgments were a preferred claim against the estate, which was repre- 
sented to be worth cath gixtaee or eighteen thousand dollars. The other surety, 
Evans, was alleged to be worthless, and it was claimed that neither the admin- 


istrator of the Tinder estate nor his attorneys had known the whereabouts of 


the indicted party since his fight, and that some time would elapse before cer- 
tain lit: nm in which the estate was involved could be settled and the claims 


paid, 
it was considered best by the officers of the Government P  ssenyh) the 
tion of the administrator, which was done in June, 1830, me ed 

the amount of one of said. judgments with interest and AE a was fas paid into ins 
United States Treasury, and the estate of Tinder was, in consideration thereof, 
released and discharged from all liability upon both of said judgments, 

Thus was the transaction closed, in exact accordance with the wishes and the 
prayer of the representative of this estate, and by the favor and indulgence of 
rg ene wpe pre ame ogee jon. far as I can learn, no con- 
dition attached, and no understanding or agreement that any future oceurrence 
would affect the finality of the compromise by which the Government had ac- 
2 has ta TOAN lapake indicted arrested and brought to trial, 

t appears t. n the party ci was an 
which resulted in his conviction. And apparently for this reason alone it is pro- 
posed by the bill under consideration to open the settlement gare at the re- 
quest of the administrator and refund to him the sum which he paid on such 
settlement pursuant to his own offer. 

I can see no fairness or justice to the Government in such a proposition. I 
do not find any statement that the administrator delivered the prisoner to the 
United States authorities for trial. On the contrary, it appears from an exami- 
nation made in the First Comptroller's Office that he was arrested by the mar- 
shal on the 25th of May, 1881, who charged and was paid his fees therefor. And 
if the administrator had surrendered the ponr to justice, it would not enti- 
tle him to the repayment of the morey has paid to compromise the two 
judgments against him. 

The temptation to relieve from contracts with the Government upon plausible 
application is, in my opinion, not sufficiently resisted. But to refund money 


paid into the public Treasury epon ali comp: as is exhibited in 


this ease seems like a departure from all business principles and an unsafe con- 
cession that the interests of the Governmentare to be easil eee 
GRO CLEVELAND. 

EXECUTIVE Mansion, May 1, 1888. 

The SPEAKER. What action will the House take with the mes- 
sage? 

Mr. WHEELER. I move that it be referred to the Committee on 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

COLLECTION OF REVENUE, NO MAN ’S LAND. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting correspondence and recommending 
legislation for enforcing the laws for the collection of internal revenue 
in the Public Land Strip known as ‘‘No Man’s Land;’’ which was ré- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


BRIDGE ACROSS BLACK RIVER, ARKANSAS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2614) to 
authorize the Batesville and Brinkley Railroad to build a bridge 
across the Black River in Arkansas; which was read a first and second 
time. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent of the House 
for the consideration of this bridge bill at the present time; and hope ` 
Iwill be permitted to state in this connection that the bill has been 
reported unanimously by the House committee in the exact form here 
presented. It has alsa received the approval of the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers. I ask unanimous consent, not only to con- 
sider the bill now, but also to dispense with the reading of the bill at 
length, in order to save time. It is provided with all of the usual re- 
strictions placed in bills of this character. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have no objection; but there is another Senate 
bill which came over on Friday last, relating to the establishment of a 
certain light-housein Maine; and Fask that I may also be recognized for 
the purpose of asking the present consideration of that bill. 

Mr. ROGERS. I hope the gentleman will let that come up after- 
wards. I did not object to its consideration. 

Mr. MILLS. Let each stand on its own merits. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has withheld from the House, at the 
suggestion of members who desired to ask unanimous consent, several 
Senate bills, among them the one to which the gentleman from Maine 
refers. The Chair has sent for the bill. 

Is there objection to the presni consideration of the bill referred to 
by the gentleman from Arkansas ? 

‘There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is the reading of the bill demanded ? 

Mr. ROGERS. I hope the reading will be dispensed with. 

The reading of the bill was dispensed with. 

The bill was considered, ordered to be read a third time; and was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ROGERS moved to reconsider the vyote by which the bill was 
passed; andalso moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the House bill No. 6563, 
upon the same subject, will be laid upon the table. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


LIGHT-HOUSE, ETC., FOX ISLAND, MAINE. 
The SPEAKER aise laid before the House the bill (S. 2506) for the 


establishment of a light- fog-signal, and day beacon in the vicin- 
ity of Goose Rocks, Fox Island Thoroughfare, Maine. 
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Mr. DINGLEY. 
ent consideration of that bill. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, ask unanimous consent for the pres- 


Be it enacted, eic., That there be established at or near Goose Rocks, at the 
‘entrance of Fox Island Tho: ‘hfare, on the coast of Maine, a light-house and 
fog-signal, and that there be lished at or near Channel Rock, in the vicinity 
lof Goose Rocks, a day beacon, the cost of which shall not exceed the sum of 
Dine los O tor AA E, fe DATAE E tak ot OaE 

n or u ly appro out of mo 

ihe Treasury not Per een gead aaen A EEEN 7 
__ Mr. DINGLEY. I wish simply to state, in connection with this bill, 
‘that it has been unanimously reported by the Committee on Commerce 
of the House, with this exception, that in the House bill there is no 
appropriation, as appears in the nt bill, and if unanimous consent 
is given for the consideration of the bill at this time, I will move to 
strike out the appropriation, so that it will be precisely the bill re- 
e by the House committee, and also precisely in the form of the 

1 which was passed a few days ago for the establishment of a light- 
house on the Florida coast, on motion of the gentleman from Florida 
|[Mr. Davipson]. I will state that this is recommended by the Sec- 


retary of the and by the Light-House Board. Í 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


Mr. CRISP. Before consent is given, as I do not see the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARDY] in his seat, who has charge specially of 
matters referring to light-houses, I would like to know whether this 
meets his approval? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I consulted with the gentleman from Missouri, 
and he has given his consent to this application. 

Mr. CRISP. Then I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection to the present consider- 
ation of the Senate bill? 

There was no objection. 

(Revie ne GLEY. I now move to strike out the appropriating clause 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will read that portion of the bill pro- 
posed to be stricken out. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

And said $35,000, or so much th fas be necessary for said purposes, is 
esa fad paana y out of moners: in the. ARGES, not Kiini appropri- 
a . 

The motion to strike ont was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DINGLEY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pad ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 

e 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the House bill No. 1492, upon 
the same subject, will be laid upon the table, 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


LIGHT-HOUSE AT NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1828) to pro- 
vide for a light-house at Newport News, Middle Ground, Virginia; 
which was read a first and second time. 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask for the present consideration of that bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to cause a light-house to be constructed at Newport News, Middle 
Ground, Virginia; and $50,000, or so much thereof as merno nooessisx, is 
hereby Sppropiiatad for this purpose from any money in the ry not other- 
wise appropriated. p 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CRISP. I believe that the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARDY], is now present. 
I desire to call his attention to the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [ Mr. PHELAN]. 

Mr. CLARDY. Is this a Senate bill? 

The SPEAKER, Itis. 

Mr. CLARDY. It seems to carry an appropriation. 

Mr. PHELAN. Iam willing to have the appropriation stricken out. 

Mr. CLARDY. Iask the gentleman further if the Senate bill con- 
forms in every respect to the House bill. 

Mr. PHELAN. It conforms to the House bill exactly, except that 
the House bill provided for an appropriation of $35,000 and the Senate 
pill for an appropriation of $50,C00, but that being stricken out, there 
is no cause for objection. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PHELAN] to strike out the appropri- 
ating clause will be to. 

Mr. CLARDY. Iask if there ought not to be an amendment pre- 
scribing the amount which this light-house will cost. 

Mr. PHELAN. That can be settled by an appropriation hereafter. 
The Light-House Board calls for an appropriation of $50,000. The 
House committee recommended an appropriation of $35,000. The Sen- 


ate bill calls for an appropriation of $50,000. That can be settled in 
the future. I ask for the passage of the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the appropriating clause, 
which it is proposed to strike out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated 
for this purpose from any moncy in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 

The amendment offered by Mr. PHELAN to strike out the appropri- 
ating clause was agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. PHELAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pamed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. S 

The corresponding House bill (H. R. 1891) to provide for a light-house 
at Newport News, Middle Ground, Virginia, was laid on the table. 


L. J. WORDEN. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the Honse the bill (S. 1064) for the 
relief of L. J. Worden; which was read a first and second time. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I desire to say that I introduced a bill like this in 
the House, which has been favorably reported. I also introduced a 
similar bill in the last Congress, andit was favorably reported. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate bill be now considered, and that the 
House bill be laid upon the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Senate bill will be read. 

The bill (S. 1054) was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster-General be, and is hereby, authorized 
and directed to allow L. J. Worden, late postmaster at Lawrence, Kans, for ex- 
penditures made by said L. J. Worden for clerk-hire necessary for the proper 
transaction of the business of said post-office during the period from July 1, 
1852, to June 30, 1853, the sum of $625; and that a sum sufficient to pay said al- 
lowance is hereby appropriated out of any moncy in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CRISP. I ask if that bill has been considered by the House 
committee? 

Mr. FUNSTON._ Itwas considered in the last Congress by the House 
committee and favorably reported. A similar bill was introduced in 
this House and has been favorably reported. 

Mr. CRISP. + In this Congress? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FUNSTON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 

; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be Jaid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The corresponding House bill (H. R.. 2265) was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. GROSVENOR, for four days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Bowen, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MILLS. I now call for the regular order, and move to dispense 
with the morning hour for the call of committees for reports. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I wish to call attention to the fact that the 
Nicaragua Government’ has asked this Government to permit one of 
their youths to be educated at the West Point Military Academy. A 
House bill giving that permission has been reported. A Senate bill for 
the same purpose has been received, and I ask that it be passed. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] has 
called for the regular order. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, This is not a private request. It is a matter 
of international courtesy, and I hope the gentleman will yield long 
enough to allow that bill to be passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas has declined to with- 
draw his call for the regular order, and the Chair has no discretion. 
The question is on the motionof the gentleman from Texas to dispense 
with the morning hour for the call of committees for reports. 

The motion was agreed to, two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 

Mr. MILLS. Iask unanimous consent that gentlemen having re- 
ports to make from committees may have leave to hand them to the 
Clerk for reference to the appropriate Calendars, 

There was no objection. 

The following reports were filed by being handed in at the Clerk’s 
desk: 

ALASKA SEAL FISHERIES, 

Mr. DUNN, from the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

reported back favorably the following resolution; which was referred to 


3636 


the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed: 

Reolved, That the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries be author- 
ized and directed to fully and thoroughly investigate the fur-seal fisheries of 
Alaska, and all contracts or leases made by the Government with any persons 
or companies for the taking of fur seals or other fur-bearing animals in Alaska; 
the character, duration,and conditions of such contracts or leases; and whether 
and to what extent thesame have been enforced and complied with or violated; 
the receipts therefrom, and the expenses incurred by the Government on ac- 
count of any such contracts or leases ; and to fully investigate and report upon 
the nature and extent of the rights and interests of the United States in the fur- 
seal and other fisheries in the Bering Sea, in Alaska; whether and to what ex- 
tent the same have becn violated, and by whom; and what, if any, legislation 
is necessary for the better protection and preservation of the same; that said 
committee be authorized to send for personsand papers, issue process, summon 
witnesses, administer oaths, etc., and toemploy aclerk, stenographer, and mes- 
senger, whose compensation shall not exceed $6 a day while so employed; and 
that all expenses of such investigation shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House, 


DEFICIENCY IN EXPENSES OF COLLECTING CUSTOMS REVENUE, 


Mr. BURNES, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported a bill 
(If. R. 9788) making an appropriation to supply a deficiency in the 
appropriation for expenses of collecting the revenue from customs for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and for other purposes; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 7 


JOHN FARLOW. 


Mr. PIDCOCK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (S. 2014) granting a poron to John Farlow; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

RACHAEL A. SINKINSON. 

Mr. PIDCOCK also, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 1101) granting a pension to Rachael 
A. Sinkinson; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. E 

SAMUEL NOBLE. 

Mr. OATES, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 
favorably the bill (S. 2202) for the relief of Samuel Noble; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

SANDY HOOK SHIP-CHANNELS. 


Mr. CATCHINGS, from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, re- 
ported back resolution moved by Mr. SPINOLA April 30, 1888, with 
the following substitute therefor; which was referred to the House 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, requested to trans- 
mit tothe House of Representatives a detailed statement of the work being done 
in deepening the Sandy Hook ship-channels, giving the terms of the present 
contract, the facilities of the contractors for doing the work, the amount of ma- 
terial removed by the said contractors to date, and the estimated amount of 
material yet to be removed undef the contract,and also at the present rate of 
progress what length of time will be required to exhaust the present appropria- 
tion of $750,000, and why the work has not been pushed forward more rapidly. 


ACADEMIC BUILDING AND GYMNASIUM, WEST POINT. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported back the bill (H. R. 9409) for the erection of an academic build- 
ing and gymnasium at West Point; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, WATERBURY, CONN. 

Mr. SOWDEN, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 7729) for the erection 
of a public building at Waterbury, Conn.; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

POLICE MATRONS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. ATKINSON, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 8039) providing for the ap- 
pointment of police matrons for the District of Columbia, defining 
their duties, and for other purposes; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF DEEDS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, by unanimous consent, introduced 
a bill (H. R. 9804) to validate acknowledgment of deeds made before 
commissioners of the circuit courts of the United States or before any 
of the commissioners of the supreme court of the District of Columbia 
since the 16th of September, 1850; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 

that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of the House to the bill 
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(S. 738) granting a pension to the guardian of Enos J. Searles, of Cler- 
mont County, Ohio. : 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed without. 


amendment the joint resolution (H. Res. 56) authorizing the use and 
improvement of Castle Island, in Boston Harbor. 

The message farther announced that the Senate had disagreed to the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 2345) authorizing the con- 
struction of bridges across the Cape Fear River and the Northeast River 
in the State of North Carolina, asked a conference upon the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed as conferees on 
the part of the Senate Mr. Ransom, Mr. Vest, and Mr. SAWYER. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed a bill 
(S. 1913) for the erection ofa public building at Emporia, Ksas.; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested. 


TARIFF. 


Mr. MILLS. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of bills raising revenue. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 


-House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (EH. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the collection of taxes 
is one of the admitted functions of government; but how they should 
be collected, in what proportion imposed on different industries and 
individuals, and for what purposes are still vexed questions that nearly 
affect the interests of the people. No class is disposed to cavil at 
any tax or system of taxation merely intended to raise revenue for the 
support of the Government, honestly and economically administered; 
but it is claimed that this is the limit of the power, and certainly it is 
the measure of the duty of the Government in respect to taxation. It is 
claimed that the Government has no right to take from the people by 
taxation a sum more than commensurate with its needs, or to tax, di- 
rectly or indirectly, A, B, and C for the purpose of enriching D. When 
a greater sum is raised by taxation than is demanded for governmental 
purposes, even though it is retained in the Treasury vaults, the people 
have arightto complain. Excessive orunnecessary taxation takes from 
the people what is theirs, and what they have a right to retain and 
use, and the unnecessary accumulation of money inthe Treasury merely 
adds to the wrong, for it can only have the effect of appreciating the price 
or value of money and depreciating the price of every other species of 
property. To the masses of the people sucha policy is especially unjust 
and oppressive, As has been said by an eminent writer on economics: 

Federal taxes, both direct and indirect, with very few exceptions, are levied 
on commodities, fall on consumption, and must be paid by the consumer in the 
increased price of the things he consumes. Hence it follows that the burden of 
such taxes must be disproportionately heavier on the man who, from necessity, 
expends all or nearly all of his wages, salary, or other income, in mere living, 
than on him who expends one-half or one-t , ora smaller proportion of h 
income for like purposes, and lays up a surplus for increasing his resources, 
* è è Every dollar raised by the Goyernment by taxation for any other pur- 

than to provide revenue for its most economical administration, consti- 


tutes, therefore, a heavier burden on the recipients of smaller incomes and 
wages than upon any other class of the community, 


The taxes levied in the States are imposed on the property, every one 
paying in proportion to his wealth and ability. But tariff taxes often 
fall more heavily upon the necessaries of the poor than upon the lux- 
uries of the rich. ‘The poor man’s blankets or his wife’s cloak or shawl 
pay a tariff five or ten times as high as the rich man’s diamonds. 

By oyertaxation we have now in the Treasury more than $100,000,- 
000, and for a number of years we have had an unnecessary accumula- 
tion of the money of the people withdrawn from the circulating medium 
of the country. The amount of this drain on the country is not at once 
appreciated. David A. Wells, one of our best thinkers and writers on 
economics, in an article published in the Princeton Review a few years 
ago, said: 

Recent investigations have shown that, accepting the highest reasonable es- 
timate that can be made of the value of the annual product of the nation, and 
supposing the same to be equally divided among our present population, the 
average income of person, out of which subsistence, savings, education, 
means of enjoyment, reparation of waste, and taxes are to be provided, would 
not be in excess of 50, poolaras not over 40, cents per day. But, as a practical 
matter, we know that the annual product is not divided equally, and never can 
be, and some receive the annual average as stated multiplied by hundreds and 


thousands, which of course necessitates that very many others shall receive pro- 2 


portionately less, 

When, now, it is further considered that the present aggregate of Federal, 
State, and municipal taxation in the United States probably amounts to 7 per 
cent. on the value of the entire annual product of the country, and that the un- 
necessary taxation of $100,000,000 which the Federal Government now collects 
from the people is equal to 15 or 20 per cent. of what the whole people annually 
save from the product of their labors (taking no account of the additional bur- 
den which the imposition of such taxation entails through increased prices, 
taxation which the people pay, but which the Government does not receive), 
it is possible to form some idea of how a fiscal policy of large taxation, whie' 
so many politicians and so-called statesmen advocate as in the interest of the 
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maases, fearfully trenches on the narrow measure of comfort which the masses | d rather acquired—in a few years, 
under the most favorable circumstances can obtain. nex prp AE OEA TA O 7 


Such taxes— 


Says Mr. Atkinson, alluding to the fact before noticed that the Fed- 
eral taxes fall on commodities— 
take from the many what (hey may actually need for a bare subsistence, They 
must fall with the greatest hardship on those whose earnings for their families 
are less, on the average, than a dollar a day to each adult man and woman; and 
while our present excess of national taxation may be equal to only 15 per cent. 
of the possib!e savings of the whole people, they may take 100 per cent.—even 
the little all—of what the poor man may save. 

In addition to the direct injury to the general business of the country 
and to the individual citizen such an accumulation in the Treasury is 
demoralizing in the extreme. It is an incentive to the multiplication 
of offices, the increase of salaries, and to extravagant, if not corrupt, 
expenditures generally. It can not be necessary to enlarge on the wrong 
of overtaxation or the evils of such a surplus. All will, at leastin 
theory, admit them. The President has at different times called the 
attention of Congress to the situation and its dangers. 

The questions therefore arise, What is the remedy? Why is it not 
applied? 

To answer these questions it is necessary to take a brief retrospect of 
our system of Federal taxation, and to look at the reasons why it was 
adopted and why and by what means retained. 

At the breaking ont of the war of the rebellion, the ‘‘ Morrill tariff 
~ bill,” so called, was enacted, which was an increase of the then exist- 
ing tariff. Even that increase was not demanded by the manufactur- 
ers, as was declared by their friends on the floor of Congress, and there 
is certainly no reason to suppose that the manufacturers asked for a 
higher tariff than that of the Morrill bill, in 1861. 

But during the war very heavy internal taxes having been imposed 
on nearly every class of business, the import taxes were accordingly 
raised. This was a simple act of justice to our manufacturers, for it 
would otherwise have been impossible for them to bear the burdens of 
our high internal-revenue taxes and compete with outside untaxed 
competitors. The tariff on imports was therefore raised, but with the 
distinct understanding expressed by the advocates of the tariff and the 
friends of the manufacturers on the floor of Congress, that the meas- 
ure should be only temporary as an offset to the internal taxes. The 
several bills increasing the tariff were passed with this distinct under- 
standing. Mr. MORRILL, in a speech introducing one of the bills, used 
this language: 

It will be indispensable for us to revise the tariff on foreign imports so far as 
it may be seriously disturbed by any,internal duties, and to make proper repara- 
tion. * * * If we bleed manufacturers, we must sec to it that the proper tonic 
is administered at the same time. 

And Mr. Stevens said: 


We intended to impose an additional duty on imports equal to the tax which 
had been put on the domestic article. It was done by way of compensation to 
domestic manufacturers against foreign importers. 


These gentlemen had charge of the bills and were, as it is well known, 
leading protectionists. 


The three revenue acts of June, 1864—practically one measure—were 
the greatest measure of taxation the world had ever seen. The first 
provided for an enormous extension of the internal-tax system; the 
second for a corresponding increase in duties on imports; and the third 
authorized a loan of $400,000,000. The first two were understood to be 
and advocated as companion acts, one the complement of the other— 
the first made necessary by the second, and only to exist while the sec- 
ond existed. 

When the war was terminated, its floating debt paid, and the then 
exciting questions of reconstruction disposed of, the attention of Con- 
gress was naturally called to the reduction of taxation. Then common 
fairness and the previous solemn understanding obviously required that 
in proportion as the internal taxes were abated the tariff on imports, 
imposed during the war and as a war measure, should also be abated. 
Mr. MORRILL, who, as I have said, was an extreme protectionist and 
the author of the tariff bills, said in 1870: 

For revenue pur; , and not solely for protection, 50 per cent. in many in- 
stances has been added to the tariff (during the war) to enable our home trade 
to bear the new but indispensable burdens of internal taxation. Already we 
have relinquished most of such taxes. So far, then, as protection is concerned. 
* * * we may safely remit the percentage of tariff on a considerable part oi 
our foreign importations, * * * Itisa mistake ofthe friends ofa sound tariff 
to insist upon the extreme rates imposed during the war if less will raise the 
necessary revenue. * * * Whatever percentage of duties was imposed on 
our foreign goods to cover internal taxation on home manufactures could not 
now be claimed as lawful prize of protection when such taxes haye been re- 
pealed, There is no longer an equivalent. 

In the year 1870, and prior years, it was estimated that an annual 
reduction had been made in internal-revenue taxes as follows: 


By act of 1866. 


Bo far as they affected the manufacturers the internal-revenue taxes 
were wiped out. The people had, therefore, a right to demand that 
the promised reductions should be made in the taxation on imports. 
But during the war and the years following the protectionists had seen 


and they thought this their opportunity. And our princely masters— 
for, disguise it as we may, they have dominated us for years—insisted 
on retaining, and do still substantially retain, what was conceded to 
them by the patriotism of the people as a war measure, on the express 
und ing that when the pressure of internal taxes should cease 
the pressure of their exactions should also cease. è 
The good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 

Itis difficult to consider this subject with equanimity. But per- 
haps we should not be too severe in our condemnation of the course of 
these monopolists, for when has eyer any class of people willingly sur- 
rendered such an advantage? Itis hardly to be expected that a few 
favored classes should, without a struggle, consent to the surrender of 
their power to levy tribute upon the people. Self-interest obscures the 
moral sense of all men. ‘These lines of Scotland’s great poet are almost 
as true as the precepts of Holy Writ: 

But, och! mankind is unco weak, 
And little to be trusted, 

If self the wavering balance shake 
It’s rarely right adjusted. 

For the last few years the contest has been going on, and growing 
hotter and hotter, between the monopolists on one side, fighting like 
feudal lords of the middle ages for the right to compel the masses of 
the people to contribute to their magnificence, and, on the other side, 
the people, in almost an unorganized condition, resisting the injustice 
and oppression. The contest is an instructive one; humiliating tothe 
people in some respects, it is true, because at the bidding of party 
hacks they have permitted themselves to be overborne by a handfal of 
capitalists; but nevertheless its lessons, if carefully read and pondered, 
can not be without advan 

Though the internal taxes had been so largely reduced, the annual 
receipts of the Government had become greater than its needs, with a 
certainty that the surplus would increase annually. There was, there- 
fore, a necessity for a reduction of taxes. One class or party in Con- 
gress insisted that the reduction should be made so as to lessen the 
taxes on the necessaries of the people, according to the understanding 
when the tariff was increased, while the other side insisted that the 
reduction should be so made as to lessen or abate the taxes on the 
property of the wealthy class and on those articles the tax on which 
bore heavily on no one. ‘The latter class succeeded. 

So, that the very truth may appear, I refer to the record. 

In 1870, a bill being before the House to regulate internal taxes and 

for other purposes, Mr. HoLMAN moved an amendment imposing— 
a tax of 10 per cent. per annum on the interest and income accruing from all 
bonds, notes, and other securities of the United States, the same to be deducted 
and withheld from such interest at the time of payment thereof by the Treas- 
urer of the United States— 

Which was disagreed to—yeas 46, nays 135; of the yeas all were 
Democrats but 3; of the nays all were Republicans but 5. 

Mr. Beck moved to— 
amend by levying a tax of 5 per cent. on the interest or coupons of all bonds or 
evidences of debt, including United States bonds. 

Which was disagreed to—yeas 78, nays 111. Of the yeas all were 
Democrats but 26; of the nays all were Republicans but 2. 

This bill being in the Senate in the same year, Mr. Bayard moved to 
amend by adding the following words: 


That hereafter there shall be annually deducted and withheld by the Treas- 
urer of the United States 5 per cent. of all moneys payable as interest upon the 
public debt of the United States, the same being hereby imposed as a tax upon 
the property represented by the bonds heretofore issued under the laws of the 
United States. 

Which was disagreed to—yeas 12, nays 36. Of the yeas8 were Demo- 
crats and 4 Republicans; of the nays all were Republicans. 

Mr. Thurman moved to amend by adding the following words: 

That there shall be levied and collected in the manner hereinafter specified a 
tax of 5 per cent, upon the income of every person residing in the United States, 
and of every citizen of the United States residing abroad, derived from interest 
on the bonds of the United States, said tax to be collected by withholding the 
same in the payment of such interest, 

Which was di to—yeas 11, nays 35. Of the yeasall were Dem- 
ocrats but 3; of the nays all were Republicans. 

At the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress (1882) a bill was 
pending, the first section of which was in the following words: 

Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the passage of this act, except as herein- 
after vided, the taxes hereinafter specified, imposed by internal-revenue laws 
now in force, be, and the same are hereby, repealed, namely: The stamp tax on 
bank-checks, drafts, orders, and vouchers; the tax on the capital and deposits 
of banksand bankers, under section 3408 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended; the tax of capital and deposits of national-banks, under 
section 5214 of the Revised Statutes; * * * the tax on matches, perfumery, 
medicinal preparations, other articles, imposed by Schedule A, following sec- 
tion 3437, of said Revised Statutes. 

On the passage of that bill there were yeas 127, nays 80; of the yeas 
all:were Republicans but 23, of the nays all were Democrats but 16, 
and of those 16 four were Independents. ei 

When this bill reached the Senate Mr. GEORGE moved to limit the 
repeal of the stamp tax to checks, ete., under $100 in amount; which 
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was disagreed to—yeas 19, nays 39; of the yeas all were Democrats, of 
the nays all were Republicans but 7, two of whom were Independents. 

Mr. GEORGE then moved to strike from the bill that part which re- 
lieved from tax the capital and deposits of banks and bankers, and 
which repealed the stamp tax on bank checks, drafts, orders, and vouch- 
ers; which was disagreed to—yeas 15, nays 41; the yeas were all Demo- 
crats; the nays all Republicans but 8; one of the 8 was an Independent. 

Mr. BECK then moved to strike from the bill that clause which took 
the tax off perfumery, medicinal preparations, and other articles. 
(‘‘Other articles’’ here included pills, powders, tinctures, troches, loz- 
enges, sirups, cordials, bitters, anodynes, tonics, plasters, liniments, 
salves, ointments, waters, essences, spirits, oils, or other medicinal prep- 
arations; in fine, it included all that class of medicines.) On this 
amendment of Mr. BECK there were—yeas 26, nays 29; the yeas were 
all Democrats, the nays all Republicans but 2, and they were Independ- 
ents. 

Mr. VANCE then moved to amend as follows: 

Except playing-cards, after the words “Schedule A,” so as to retain the stamp 
tax on playing-cards. 

Which was disagreed to—yeas 28, nays 28; of the yeas all were Dem- 
ocrats; the nays were all Republicans but 1, and he an Independent. 

Up until 1883, when on many articles a considerable reduction was 
made, the war taxes had remained, with slight modification, on all 
necessaries of the people. In that year complaints of the people be- 
came too loud to be ignored. Hence, some tariff legislation became 
absolutely necessary, and I beg leave to call attention to the record of 
the struggle that followed. 

A bill pending in the Senate in that year, fixing the rate of duties 
on certain articles, contained the following clause: 

All other earthen, stone, and crockery ware, white-glazed, branded, painted, 
and dipped or cream-colored, com) d of earthy or mineral substances not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. VANCE moved to substitute 25 per cent. for 50 per cent., which 
was rejected—yeas 20, nays 27; the yeas were all Democrats but 1, 
the nays all Republicans but 3, one of the 3 being a Liberal. 

Mr. BECK thereupon moved to substitute 40 per cent., which was 
rejected—yeas 17, nays 23; the yeas being all Democrats, the nays all 
Republicans but 2, one of whom was a Liberal. 

Mr. VANCE moved thereupon to substitute 45 per cent., which was 
rejected—yeas 20, nays 28; the yeas being all Democrats, nays all Re- 
publicans but 4, one of whom was a Liberal. 

Pending the following clause of the same bill— 

Porcelain and Bohemian glass, painted glassware, stained glass, and all other 


manufactures of glass, or of which glass shall be a component material of chief 
valoa, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 45 per cent. ad va- 
jorem— 


Mr. Beck moved to amend so as to reduce the duty to 40 per cent. 
ad yalorem, which was rejected—yeas 16, nays 25; the yeas being all 
Democrats but 1, the nays all Republicans but 3, one of whom was a 
Liberal. 

Pending the same bill Mr. INGALLS moved to strike out the clanse 
imposing a tariff on lumber, laths, shingles, clapboards, etc., the ob- 
ject being to place these on the free-list, which was agreed to—yeas 25, 
nays 23. The yeas were all Democrats but 5, one of whom was a Lib- 
eral, and the nays were all Republicans but 1. This amendment was 
subsequently defeated by the Republicans. 

Pending the following clause of the same bill— 

Bar-iron, rolled or hammered, comprising flats less than 1 inch wide and not 
less than three-eighths of an inch thick, nine-tenths of a cent per pound; com- 

rising round iron not less than three-fourths of an inch in diameter, and square 
Fon, not less than t fourths of an inch square, 1 cent per pound; comprising 
flats Jess than Linch wide or less than three-eighths of 1 inch, round iron less 
than three-fourths of an inch and not less than seven-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter, and square iron less ree-fourths of an inch square, 1.2 cents 
per pound— 

Mr. Beck moved to amend by making— 

Bar-iron, rolled or hammered, comprising flats not less than an inch wide nor 
less than three-cighths of an inch thick,and round iron not less than three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter, and square iron of not less than three-fourths of 
an inch square, seven-tenths of a cent per pound; comprising flats less than 1 
inch wide or less t ‘hths of an inch thick; round iron less than threes- 
fourths of an inch and not less than seven-sixteenths of an inch in diameter; 
and square iron not less than three-fourths of an inch square, eight-tenths of 1 
cent per pound, : 

Which was rejected—yeas 25, nays 33; the yeas wereall Democrats, 
the nays all Republicans but 4, two of whom were Liberals. 

In the same bill was the following clause: 

Tron or steel T-rails weighing not over 25 pounds tothe yard, and iron or steel 
fiat rails punched, nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Pending which Mr. Bayard moved to make the rate seven-tenths of 
1 cent per pound, which was rejected—yeas 24, nays 26. Of the yeas 
all were Democrats but 1; of the nays all were Republicans but 2. 

In the same bill, pending a clause taxing boiler or other plate iron 
1,3 cents per pound, Mr. Beck moved to reduce the tax to 1} cen p per 

mnd, which was agreed to—yeas 28, nays 25. Of the yeas all were 

mocrats but 3, one of whom was a Liberal; of the naysall were Re- 
publicans but 1, and he a Liberal. 

In the same bill, pending the following clause— 

Wrought iron or steel spikes, nuts, and washers, and horse, mule, or ox shoes, 
2 certs per pound— 


LS 


Mr. VANCE moved to reduce the rate to 1} cents, which was rejected— 
po 23, nays 25; the yeas were all Democrats, the nays all Repub- 
cans, ; 


Pending this clause— 

Iron or steel blacksmiths’ hammers and sledges, track-tools, wedges, and crow- 
bars, 2} centa per pound— 

Mr. VANCE moved to reduce the rate to 2cents, which was rejected— 
yeas 18, nays2l1. The yeas were all Democrats, the nays all Republicans 
but 1, and he an Independent. 

Pending this'clause— 

Horseshoe nails, hob nails, and wire nails, and all other wrought-iron or steel 
nails, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act,4 cents per pound— 

Mr. CoxE moved to reduce the rate to 24 cents, which was rejected— 
yeas 22, nays 23; the yeas all Democrats, the nays all Republicans. 

Pending this clause— 

: “back, and all saws, n i 
ain pone ah ee ry ot specially enumerated or provided for in 

Mr, CoKE moved to make the rate 20 per cent., which was rejected— 
yeas 21, nays 27; yeas all Democrats, nays all Republicans. 

Pending this clanse— 

That on all kinds of iron or steel articles or manufactures of iron or steel here- 
inbefore in this act enumerated, when galvanized or coated with any metal or 
compound, alloy, or mixture of metals, by any process whatever, there shall be 
paid one-half cent per pound in addition to the rates provided in this act— 

Mr. SAULSBURY moved to amend by inserting after the word ‘‘ enu- 
merated’’ the words— 

Except wire used for fencing only between sizes 8 and 13— 

Which was not agreed to—yeas 27, nays 27; yeas being all Democrats 
but 1, the nays all Republicans but 2, and they were Liberals. It will 
be seen that the scope and effect of thisamendment, if adopted, was to 
except fence-wire from the additional burden imposed by this act. 

Pending this clanse— 

Hollow-ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, 3 cents per pound— 


Mr. VANCE moved to make the rate 2} cents, which was rejected— 
yeas 19, nays 22; the yeas all Democrats but 2, one of whom wasa Lib- 
eral; nays all Republicans. 

Pending this clause— 

Potato or corn starch, 1 cent per pound; rice starch, 2} cents per pound; other 
starch, 2} cents per pound— 

Mr. HALE moved to make the first-named rate 2 cents, which was 
agreed to—yeas 23, nays 24; the yeas all Republicans but 2, and they 
were Liberals; the nays all Democrats. 

Pending this clanse— 

Cotton thread, warps or wa yarn, whether single or advanced be- 
yond the condition of single by twisting two or more single | taaa 

nd not 


whether in beams or in bundles, skeins, or cops, or any other ue not 
exceeding 25 cents, 10 cents per pound; valued at over 25 cents an 
ing 40 cents per pound, 16 cents per nd; valued at over 40 cents per pound 
and not exceeding 50 cents per aon 22 cents per ponoci valued at over 50cents 
per pound and not exceeding 60 cents per pound, 27 cents per pound; valued at 


over 60 cents per pound and not exceeding 70 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound ; 
valued at over 70 cents per pound and not ex ng 80 cents per pound, 40 cents 
per pound; valued at over 80 cents per pound and not ex g $1 per pound, 


50 cents per pound; valued atover a dollar per pound, 50 per cent, ad valorem— 


Mr. HARRIS moved to place upon all the classifications one uniform 
rate of 30 per cent. ad valorem, which was rejected—yeas 23, nays 30; 
yeas all Democrats but 2, nays all Republicans but 2. k 

Mr. HARRIS then’ moyed to make a uniform rate of 35 per cent. ad 
valorem, which was rejected—yeas 24, nays 25; yeasall Democrats but 
1, nays all Republicans but 2, one of whom was a Liberal. 

Mr. HARRIS then moved to make a uniform rate of 40 per cent. ad 
valorem, which was rejected—yeas 25, nays 26; yeas all Democrats 
but 2, nays all Republicans. 

Mr. Beck then moved to change the rate first named from 10 cents 
to 7} cents per pound, which was rejected—yeas 25, nays 26; the yeas 
all Democrats, nays all Republicans but 1, and he a Liberal. 

Pending this clause— 
shaped wholly or in part by kuling machines oF Raimos os knit by hosed. acd 

n nii 
asepo annit e pa pea 75 enpa Ae Suleman SATE seein oe 

Mr. Beck moved to make the rate 35 per cent. ad valorem, which was 
rejected—yeas 27, nays 27; yeas all Democrats but 1, and he a Liberal; 
nays all Republicans but 1. ` 

Mr. BECK then moved to makeit 40 percent. ad valorem, which was 
agreed to—yeas 31, nays 24; the yeas were all Democrats but 4, one 
of whom was a Liberal; nays all Republicans. 

Pending this clause— 

Spool thread of cotton, 
Dooa 100 yards of n Arap moo Tarat 10k seth ppe EA te ay pre 
ditional 100 yards of thread or fractional part thereof in excess of 100 yards, 7 
cents a dozen— 

Mr. Beck moved to strike out ‘‘7’’ whereit occurs and insert “6,” 
which was rejected—yeas 26, nays 28; the yeas being all Democrats 
but 2; the nays were all Republicans but 2. 

Pending this clause— 


And like manufactures of jute or jute butts (materials used for cotton ba! 
sacks, and bags), or in wh Sin or jute butts shall be component 
chief value, 20 per cent. ad valorem— 
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(The effect of this amendment was to reduce the tariff on this article 
from 35 to 20 per cent.) 

This was agreed to—yeas 25, nays 18; the yeas were all Democrats 
but 5, one of whom was a Liberal; the nays were all Republicans. 

Pending this clause— 


Women’s and children’s dress goods, coats, linens, Italian and goods 
of like description now or heretofore known as worsted stuffs, the warp of which 
was made wholly of cotton, linen, ramie, china grass, or other vegetable ma- 
terials, or of a combination of them, and the woof of which is made wholly or 
in part of wool, worsted. or hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animal, valued 
at not exceeding 20 cents per square yard, 5 cents per square yard, and in ad- 
dition thereto 35 per cent, ad valorem; valued at above 20 cents per square yard, 
'7 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent, ad valorem— 


Mr. VANCE moved to strike from the clause all after the word ‘‘ani- 
mal” and insertin lieu thereof the words ‘‘fifty per cent. ad valorem.’? 

(It will be observed this would have been a considerable reduction. ) 

This was rejected—veas 26, nays 27. Of the yeasall were Democrats, 
the nays all Republicans but 1, who was a Liberal. 

Pending this clause— 

Precious stones of all kinds, 10 per cent. ad valorem— 

Mr, VANCE moved to make the clause read— 

i Diamonds, cut or uncut and precious stones of all kinds, 25 per cent. ad va- 
orem, 

Which was agreed to—yeas 21, nays 18. Of the yeas all were Demo- 
crats but 3, nays all Republicans. ; 

Pending this clause— 

Free-list— 

Mr, HAWLEY moved to strike therefrom ‘‘ garden seeds”’ (so as to 
make garden seeds subject to tariff); which was rejected—yeas 25, 
nays 32. The yeas were all Republicans but 1 Liberal, nays all Demo- 
crats but 5, one of them a Liberal. 

Pending this clause— 2 

Salt in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages, 10 cents per 100 pounds; in bulk, 
6 cents per 100 pou 

Mr. VANCE moyed to strike out, with the view to put salt on the 
free-list; which was rejected—y eas 22, nays 24; the yeas all Democrats 
but 2, nays all Republicans but 2. 

These references sufficiently illustrate the position and policy of the 
parties. Some of the votes above referred to would seem to show that 
those in favor of tariff reduction had succeeded on certain propositions, 
but in nearly all, I believe in all, such cases on a subsequent vote they 
were overruled. These facts and figures should be carefully consid- 
ered. Witha heavy tax on the tools and machinery of the mechanic, 
the implements of the farmer, and the clothing of all classes, from the 
swaddling-cloth to the shroud, and on nearly every article that is a 
part of the common needs of the people, a tax varying from 25 to 100 
per cent., and in many instances heavieron the necessaries of the poor 
than on the Inxuries of the rich; with a constant augmentation of the 
surplus in the Treasury, increasing the value of money and decreasing 
the value of all other property; with the wealth of the country accu- 
mulating inan unprecedented degree in the hands of a few favored 
classes; and with the burden of taxation pressing heavily on the labor- 
ing and producing classes, we had this singular spectacle—the leaders 
ofa great party of the country, backed and impelled by the money power 
and the monopolists (generally the same persons), struggling contrary 
to a solemn understanding to retain the war taxes on the necessaries 
of the people and to remove all taxes from the property and luxuries 
of the wealthy. 

The people asked for bread, and they were given a stone; for a fish, 
and they were given a serpent. They asked to have the taxes, heavy 
beyond precedent in any other country in the world, lessened on the 
things that are necessary, not only to their comfort but to their very 
existence, and the answer to their prayer was the removal of the taxes 
from bank deposits, bank stock, incomes from United States bonds, 
playing-cards, perfumery, cosmetics, and many other such articles. 

I do not argue that because an act was passed or defeated while 
either party had a numerical majority in Congress therefore that party 
is necessarily responsible wholly or at all for the act or its defeat. No 
party, either political or religious, can fairly be held blamable for the 
vote or act of every individual who calls himself by its name. Self- 
interest or lack of principle will always affect the conduct of a few. 

But all the legislation to which I have above referred was enacted 
while the Republican party was in power in every branch of the Goy- 
ernment, and these measures were carried by a majority of its mem- 
bers, approximating to unanimity. They, therefore, must be admitted 
to have been Republican measures. On that proposition the record 
leaves no ground for discussion. 

I now wish to refer to two other measures originating in the House 
while the Democrats were in the majority in that body. I refer to the 
Morrison tariff bills, so called, of 1884 and 1886, respectively. 

In 1884 Mr. Morrison introduced a bill to reduce import duties and 
war-tariff taxes, by the provisions of which the tariff was reduced 20 
per cent. on manufactures of wool, metal, sugar, earthenware, glass- 
ware, and certain other articles, it being expressly provided that noth- 
ing in the act should operate to reduce the duty so imposed on any 
article below the rate at which said article was dutiable under the 
Morriil tariff of 1861, to which I have above referred. ‘This Morrison 


bill of 1884 placed on the free-list coal, timber, shingles, laths, and lam- 
ber. The Committee of the Whole voted to strike out the enacting 
clause—156 ayes to 151 noes, in which the House concurred by a vote 
of 159 ayes to 155 noes. This killed the bill. This wasdone without 
offering even a single amendment. In other words, it was a refusal to 
even consider the question of a reduction of the tariff. Of the 159 ayes 
there were 41 Democrats and 118 Republicans, and of the 155 noes there 
were 151 Democrats and 4 Republicans, 

In 1886 Mr. Morrison again, from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, reported a bill to reduce the tariff. By its provisions the tariff 
was reduced on woolen and cotton goods, on glass, manufactures of 
metal, and other articles of prime necessity. Timber, lumber, laths, 
shingles, wool, flax, hemp, jute butts, and other articles of necessity 
were put on the free-list. Ona motion to consider this bill there were 
140 ayes, 157 noes. Of the afirmative vote, 135 were Democrats, 1 
Greenback Democrat, and 4 Republicans. Of the negative vote, 121 
were Republicans, 1 Greenback Republican, and 35 Democrats. So the 
House refused even toconsider the subjectof the reduction of the tariff. 

I wish here, Mr. Chairman, to emphasize these facts: (1) That in the 
Morrison bill of 1884 it was expressly provided that nothing in that 
act should operate to reduce the duty imposed thereby on any article 
below the rate at which said article was dutiable under the Morrill 
tariff bill of 1861; (2) that when the duty was raised above that in the 
Morrill bill of 1861 it was with the distinct understanding that the 
increase should only be retained so long as the internal-revenue taxes 
imposed on the protective industries should be retained; (3) that long 
before the Morrison bill of 1884 was introduced the internal-revenue 
taxes affecting the protected industries had been removed; and (4) that 
notwithstanding these facts, the protectionists, including all the Re- 
publicans in the House but four, refused to even consider the question 
of reducing the tariff. 

I would not be justified in spending time to farther refer to the posi- 
tion of the parties on this question. If anything can be established 
beyond the poanuity of a doubt, it is this: That the Republicans in 
Congress of late years have, with almost unanimity, been opposed to 
even considering the question of a reduction of the tariff on necessaries 
of the people and in favor of reducing or abating the tax on the wealth 
and luxuries of the rich, and the record shows with equal clearness 
that the Democrats in Congress, with the exception of certain ones re- 
siding in districts where manufacturers and monopolists are power- 
ful, have have been opposed to taking the tariff from the luxuries and 
wealth of the country and in favor of reducing it on the necessaries of 
the people. À 

It is here proper to inquire more particularly what protection is and 
what are now the demands of the protectionists. The demands of the 
protectionists are not what they were in the days of Henry Clay, nor, 
as I have shown, what they were at the commencement of the late war. 
Their demands are each year greater. On this question I will first leb 
one of the most prominent Republicans and at the same time one of 
the ablest men of our country, the late Emory A. Storrs, speak. In 
1870 he delivered a speech before a meeting of farmers at Springfield, 
DI., which I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A surplus so gigantic demonstrates, better than any argument could possibly 
do, that taxation is unnecessarily high. Still there stands, in atime of profound 
praco an enormous tariff, the effect of which is felt in every department of 

usiness,and the maintenance of which enhances the cost of living to every 
man inthe land. Why should that tariff be continned? The fact of the sur- 
plus demonstrates that it is not necessary for the support of the Government, 
and so those who are interested in maintaining it are compelled to place their 
demands upon what they call the “ protection of Ameriean industry.” 

I will inquire precisely what is meant by protecting American industry? 
Against what or against whom is American industry to be protected? Who at- 
tacksor proposes to attack American industry? How is theattack made? Is 
American industry so feeble that it can not, without assistance from the Gov- 
ernment, protect itself? These are all vital questions. If no one is attacking 
American industry, it needs no protection. The forms of American industry 
are wonderfully diversified. The great body of the farmers of the country con- 
stitute a large clement of what may be led American industry, and I know 
of no attack upon them so serious in its character as that made by the tariff; 
and if the farmers need protection against anything itis against protection. 
There are thousands of printers in the country; who attacks or proposes to at- 
tack them? No one, except it be the tariff, which enhances the cost of material 
with which their industry is carried on, of the clothes which they wear, of the 
coal which they burn, of the lumber with which their homes are built, of the 
salt which they consume, and of the books which they read. There are thou- 
sands of shipbuilders in the country; who attacks them and their interests, and 
from what enemy do they need to be protected? The deserted ship-yards of 
the East answer this question—they need to be protected azainst protection, 
and that is all the protection they need. The thousands and hundreds ot thou- 
sands of carpenters and joiners, boot and shoemakers, blacksmiths, and the 
daily toilers with their hands, upon the land or upon the sea, are threatened 
with an attack against which, for their own protection, the intervention of the 
Government is necessary. = 

I apprehend that should the Government levy a direct tax upon all the prop- 
erty of the country, tobe paid over directly to iron manufacturers, so that they 
might beenabled to hold their own against the competition of the fore manu- 
facturers, but few would be found who would justify such an exercise of the 
power oftaxation. When reduced to its exact practical operations, the protec- 
tion of American industry, so called, is simply the forcible taking from the con- 
sumer of a portion of his earnings and handing it over to the manufacturer, 
The proposition to the consumer is simply this: We, the Government, will take 
from you 16 or 15 or 20 per cent. of your earnings and give it to the manufact- 
urer, and he will spend it so much more judiciously than you would; that ulti- 
mately and in the process of time it will in some curious and circuitous manner 
which we have not the time to explain now redound more greatly to your ad- 

than it would had you spent it yourself and for yourself. 
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Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. These words are not less appropriate 
and truthful now than they were then. . 

The tariff on many of the necessaries of the people is double whatit 
was before the imposition of the war tax, and while the duty paid at 
the custom-houses on importations is the measure of the sum collected 
by the Government, it is not the measure of the sum paid by the people. 
This will be apparent when it is considered that the foreign manufact- 
urer can not afford to sell his goods in our market at less than their 
value plus the duty paid to the Government, nor can he sell ataprice 
higher than that at which our goods of home manufacture of a like kind 
are sold. If he pays 25 or 50 per cent. tariff on his goods he of course 
must add that sum to the price, and it is borne by the consumer. So, 
if domestic goods are raised to the price of the foreign, as they must be 
or no foreign goods would be imported or sold, the sum of the increase 
is likewise paid by the consumer. The effect of the tariff is, therefore, 
to raise the price of both, and to put into the Treasury of the United 
States the sum of the increase on the imported goods, and into the 
treasury of the protectionists the sum of the increase on the domestic 


s. 

The imports of dutiable goods into this country for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1887, were $460,000,000, on which the duty collected 
was $218,000,000, being an average tax of over 47 per cent. While it 
is impossible to state with accuracy the value of domestic manufactures 
raised in price by the tariff, it is estimated that it very much exceeds 
the amount of imported goods. These facts considered, it is not a mat- 
ter of wonderment that fortunes in such numbers and with such rapid- 
ity are of late years amassed by the favored classes, nor that the 
agriculturists and producing classes are not prosperous. All these 
things are the inexorable logic, the necessary consequence of our un- 
precedentedly high protective tariff. 

Even the promise of the protectionist, that by competition among 
themselves prices should be reduced, has proved delusive, as is shown 
by the following lists of trusts or combinations to keep up prices, with 
the per cent. of tariff duty protecting each: 


> 
Bs BS 
> È 
$41 PH 
Name of trust. SS Name of trust. 5.5 
22% 23% 
fos Sse 
an (a 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Salt trust.......... assosss » 50 || Tin trust...........ceseree saca! 32 
Earthenware trust... 56 || Lead trust.. 74 
Bessemer-steel trust 84 || Glass trust.. 55 
Plow-steel trust...,... 45 || Soap trust..... 26 
General steel trust.. a 45 || Linseed-oil trust .. 54 
Nail trust ............ = 45 || Rabber-shoe trust. 25 
General iron trust 45 || Envelope trust .. 25 
Copper trust . 24 || Paper-bag trust 35 
Zine trust 52 || Cordage trust ... 25 


The unreasonableness of the demands of the protectionists is more 
clearly seen by reference to the percentage of people for whose benefit 
it is insisted the Government shall levy tributeon the whole. The fol- 
lowing table, prepared by David A. Wells from the census of 1880), fur- 
nishes a good illustration: 

Tables and estimates deduced from the census of 1880 will afford approxi- 
mately correct data for estimating the method in which the burden of the taxa- 
tion imposed to maintain the protective tariff policy of the United States dis- 
tributes itself among population, occupations, and professions: 

OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1880, 
Agriculture 
Professional and personal sery 
Trade and transportion........... 
Manufacturing, mechanical, an 


Proportion engaged in agriculture who may 


ibly be subjected to 
foreign competition in some manner—mainly the growers of sugar 
and of rice, and of wool possibly to a very small extent, about 5 
PION COTES OE aso ciacc st snn cane cvencetae ct scumcabbedncatesaccnth<onbseseuassase panchdssnacansvectosees 
Proportion engaged in manufacturing, mechanical, and mining in- 
dustries, who can bein part but not wholly subjected to foreign com- 
petition—large estimate based on calculation. ........ccsssseesersreen Tane, 837,112 


Proportion that are heavily ta: and placed at n disadvantage in 
agriculture, manufactures, mechanical pursuits, and in mining by 
A A a EEEn E E E sc0saposverci peestsenepae fanasssnencntevensies 

Proportion in whose favor the protective system is invoked, but 
whose wages are not lower than in other employment.........s.ess...... 1,237,112 

It will be seen thatit is proposed to heavily tax 16,154,112 of our pop- 
ulation for, as it is claimed, the benefit of 1,237,112, butin fact forthe 
benefit of a handful of wealthy manufacturers. In the face of these 
facts, the cry of ‘‘free-trader ™ will not silence protest nor satisfy the 
masses of the people who bear the burden. Ibis not epithets, but ar- 
guments and reason that'are demanded in such a case. 

The assertion that those who demand a reduction of taxation wish to 
destroy the industries of the country will not be accepted as true with- 
out evidence, nor will the pretense that the tariff is for the benefit of 
labor deceive any one in view of the known fact that laborers in pro- 
tected industries do not fare better than in other branches. The advo- 


16, 154, 989 


cates of tariff reform would neither embarrass the industries of the 
country nor reduce the rewards of labor. What they complain of is 
that the protectionists are appropriating much that properly belongs to 
labor; that they are limiting the incomeand field of labor, and levying 
an unreasonably high tribute on the people of the country, especially on 
the agriculturists and other industrial classes without any equivalent. 

All of our wealth is the product of capital and labor, and when cap- 
ital appropriates too much it follows, of course, that labor receives too 
little. When the capitalist in a few years accumulates a fortune as his 
share of the profits, while the laborer is enabled merely to make a liv- 
ing, the inequality and injustice are self-evident; and when a few fa- 
vored classes securesuch legislation as compels the people to contribute 
to their wealth, the burden is on them to show some benefit to the pub- 
lic to offset the essential injustice of taxing one class or person for the 
benefit of another. 

In answer to these objections we are met with the stereotyped ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ Our laborers must be protected against the pauper labor 
of Europe.’? That is now, apparently with one consent, accepted as 
the most taking argument, as they are pleased to style it. 

Some years ago the claim was that protection would only be needed 
to aid our ‘‘infant industries.” But as these industries have grown 
older and stronger and richer their demands have grown greater. Now 
they appear in the rôle of patriots and public benefactors. They pro- 
pose to contribute largely of other people’s money to aid, as they pre- 
tend, our laborers in their competition with the ‘‘ pauper labor of 
Europe and Asia.” 

A few weeks ago, in a speech delivered in Congress, a leading pro- 
tectionist stated their argument as follows: 

He who strikes down the protection the laboring man enjoys against tho 


cheap labor of Europe and Asia strikes at the prosperity, happiness, intelligence, 
În 


and independence of the masses of the American people, and therefore at the 


prosperity of the country and the existence of republican institutions, 

He then went on to state what the senior Senator from Maine had 
learned during the past summer about wages in Italy, Belgium, Ger- 
many, England, and other countries. He added, referring to the Sen- 
ator from Maine— 

He says: “Of the countries I visited the wages of Switzerland and Italy were 


the lowest, Germany next, then Belgium, then France, while those of England 
were highest.” 


Warming up with the subject, he triumphantly exclaimed: 


If the labor of the country can not stand the competition of the Chinese upon 
the Pacific coast and afew thousand ioport Italian laborers upon the Atlantic 
coast, how could it stand the competition of 404,000,000 of Chinamen, 40,000,000 
of Japanese, of 60,000,000 of the population of India, and the pauper millions of 
Europe under a free-trade policy? There was never agreater fallacy than the 
one being so persistently advocated by the free-traders, and which was presented 
by the Secretaryjof the Treasury—that the greater efficiency of our laborers and 
the consequent low labor cost of our agricultural and manufacturing products 
enable us to compete successfully with the cheap labor of other countrics. 

I quote at length from the speech, because it is a bold and full state- 
ment of the staple argument of the protectionist against revenue reform 
and tax reduction. It is true that the wagesin England are considera- 
bly higher than in any other of the countries named, and grow lower 
in those countries about in the order stated—France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Italy, Japan, China, India. If this contention of 
the protectionist means anything it means this: That the cost of pro- 
duction is lower where wages are lower, and that high-wage countries 
can not without protection stand up against the competition of coun- 
tries where wages are lower. 

If it were necessary to disprove a proposition which I had supposed 
every one knew to be untenable, the data furnished by the speaker 
would be its sufficient refutation. Every school boy knows that Eng- 
Jand needs no protection against the manufacturers of India, China, 
Japan, or Russia, though the wages of England are five times as high 
as in any of those countries. It is a well-known fact that though free- 
trade England pays the highest wages in Europe, it makes the cheapest 
goods and is the most successful manufacturer, England neither needs 
nor asks protection against the cheaper labor of any of those other coun- 
tries, while they insist that they need protection against the products 
of her high-priced labor. 

Nor is the disproof of the protectionist’s assumption found alone in 
the history of manufacturing in England. France and Germany do not 
ask protection against the lower wages of the other lower wage-paying 
countries named, but against the higher wages of England. 

In 1887 of all the merchandise by us imported we got from free-trade 
England nearly 20 per cent, ; from Germany over 114 per cent.; from 
France nearly 10 per cent.; from Italy, China, British East Indies, re- 
spectively, a little over 2} per cent.; from Japan a little less than 24 
per cent.; from Russia a little over nine-tenths of 1 per cent. These 
figures show how successfully Russia, China, India, and Japan, with 
their untold millions of laborers working for nominal wages, compete 
with the highest wage-paying country of Europe. They conclusively 
show that low wages and low intelligence are beaten in the race with 
higher wages and greater intelligence. 

The subjoined table, made by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Treasury Department from the census of 1880 and official data in 
the Treasury Department, furnishes indubitable proof that the high 
rate of present tariff is not needed to offset the difference between the 
cost of labor in this country and in Europe. 
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Table d manufactu showing amount of capital, value of materials, amount of wages, and value of product, with the per cent. of materiay 
Pcie and sel also the port ad valorem rate of duty on similar importations Sor the pre year 1887. 


[Compiled from the United States census of 1880.) 


Ad valo- 
ount paid Pare an of 

Manufactures, uty on 

. during the = 

year. 1887. 
Per cent, 
Cotton manufactures .....mserrorrerersecssenrveresonsssersnerseresenes ou nasshinconsdeeabeanenbessensaeee $45, 614, 419 ie: 17 
pt TABMTIACEUTCS GOOI) 5. <i0<cecsscorshosecene sopeessdscnverseorecerbcesirendnsevessonbooses pres = 7 
Iron and steel manufactures, 55, 476, 785 40.02 
Hoslery and knit goods..... 15,210,951 | 6,701, 475 { eo 
Silk and silk goods.. 467,701 9, 146, 705 50.00 
` Woolen goods... 100, 845,611 | 25, s3 3 67.21 
Worsted goods.. 23,012, 5, 683, 027 x 
Mixed textiles..............0000. 87, 227, TAL 18, 316, 753 54. 20 
Woolen and worsted goods......... 123, 858,239 | 31,519,419 67.21 
Woolen goods and mixed materials SORS 138, 073, 352 39, 153, 145 ier 70 
Woolen goods, mixed materials, and worsted 161,085,980 | 44,936,172 61. 31 
*Cotion cloths, + Woolen hosiery. t Cotton hosiery, 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, January 25, 1888. 


It will be observed that the percentage of duty is in all cases higher, 
and in many cases twice and in some cases three times as high as the 
whole cost of labor in the production of the article. The statistics in 
the volume of the Census from which these figures are taken, were com- 
piled by Joseph D. Weeks, an authority on such subjects and a promi- 
nent Republican. Nothing further surely need be said in disproof of 
the ‘‘ pauper-labor’’ argument. 

Even loaded down by the disadvantages and burdens im byour 
protective tariff, the ingenuity, energy, and intelligence of our people 
are so great that they in many departments compete successfully in the 
markets of other countries. And it will be instructive to observe that 
our competition has been most successful in those manufactures, the 
principal cost of which is labor, and high-priced labor, too; such as 
musical instruments, carriages and cars, clocks and watches, earthen 
and stone ware, manufactures of iron, steel, paper, ete. 

Another argument in favor of the retention of our extremely high 
taxes is that it is necessary to build up our home manufacturing in- 
dustries, and thus create a home market for our agricultural products. 
We have had now about a quarter of a century to discover the benefi- 
eent effects of our tariff, a hundred per cent. higher than that of any 
other country in the world, and the result can be satisfactory only to 
those for whose protection it was imposed, and their advocates. It is 
true that many individual fortunes have been made by it at the ex- 

nse of the people. The excessive tariff and high prices—our market 
Talg limited—have not infrequently stimulated overproduction, fol- 
lowed of course by reduction in labor and wages, and that by strikes 
and lockouts to the great detriment of labor. 

We have succeeded in many instances in building factories, but not 
in building up industries to an extent that can be satisfactory to any one 
wao unselfishly considers the interest of the whole country. A refer- 
ence to the figures will best illustrate this. The following table, com- 
piled from official data, shows the imports and exports of the manu- 
faetures of metals and textiles by the countries named, in the year 
1886: 


Total values of manufactures of metals and textiles imported into and ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom, Germany, France, Netherlands, and 
the United States in 1886. 


Imports. Exports. 
Countries, a = 
er er 

Total capita. Total. capita. 

United Kingdom $203, 258,137 | $5.48 | $664,936,612 | $17.93 
Germany ... 114, 991 2.45 | 289, 831,878 6.19 
TANCE....... 1.75 | 186,360,142 5.15 
Netherlands... 17.44 49, 200, 000 12. 30 
United States... 3.27 38, 031, 459 - 66 


Nores,—The imports into Germany and France are the net imports, and the 
exports from all countries the exports of domestic products, The data for Ger- 
man? are those for the German toms Union. 

All metals beyond the condition of ore, and all textiles not raw or unmanu- 
factuted, are cl as man ures, 

There being no later official data for Netherlands than 1883, the data furnished 
by Hon, Thomas Wilson for 1880 åre repeated. 


WM. F. SWITZLER, 
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WM. F. SWITZLER, Chief of Bureau, 


These figures show that the United States import more largely than 
any other of the countries named, except Great Britain, of those man- 
ufactured articles which we attempt to exclude by our exceptionally 
high tariff, and an analysis of the list would show that of the imports 
of Great Britain a large percentage is in a partly manufactured state, 
to be exported greatly increased in value; so that the United States are, 
a. doubt, the largest importers of manufactured goods, properly 
so 


These figures also show that per capita England experts over twenty- 
seven times, Germany over nine times, France nearly G times, and 
the Netherlands nearly twenty times as much as the United States, 
notwithstanding our exceptional advantages. 

The testimony of Mr. Howard M. Newhall, one of the leading man- 
ufacturers of shoes in Lynn, Mass., before a committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature in 1882-83 (quoted by Mr. Wells in an article written 
by him a few years ago), is so apposite that I quote from it: 

I have come before this committee— 

Said Mr. Newhall— 


to present a few facts in regard to one specific branch of business interest—a 

rotected shoe industry. The shoe industry is the most thoroughly American 

n its parts of any of our great industries. A few years before 1860 few would 
have dared to predict that a shoe could ever be made by machinery, or that in 
a quarter of acentury there would be somany ple employed in making shoes 
by_machinery as to render the American market altogether too small for their 
industrial sapio: Yet such is the fact. In Lynn alone the capacity is 300,- 
000 pairs of shoes per week, and Lynn is only one great representative of a great 
many shoe-manufacturing centers in New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
andthe West. Thisis its present capacity, but the power ofenlarging this capac- 
ity is unlimited. This whole system could be duplicated and reduplicated if 
necessary within a short term of years, With such facilities it is very natural 
that the business should soon outgrow the home consumption. 

Where a few years ago ittook nine months in each year to shoe this country 
it now takes six months, and with the present increase of factories a few years 
hence it can be done in less than that time. Of course the increase of capacity 
engenders competition among the manufacturers, and there is a constant in- 
centive to underbid the market to secure trade. As in all trade, a low price 
(often quoted) “sets” the market, and in order to meet the market articles 
have to be made cheaper at the expense of the operatives. If the materials used 
to make a shoe go up in price, labor always has to go down. Strikes result, as 
that seems to be the only way the laborer can protect himself from the encroach- 
ment of the employer. In a general strike in a shoe manufacturing center the 
operatives often gain temporary advantage, but with a supply greater than the 
demand it can not long continue. 

+ * * $ * * + 


Gentlemen, do not blame the manufacturer for trying to meet the market, or 
blame the operatives for resisting a reduction in wages. Itall goes toshow that 
the supply is greater than the demand, and that our market is not large enough. 
Perhaps you may wonder how and where we are ‘‘ protected” in our shoe- 
ee I will mention two or three articles specially and speak of the others 
generally. Take, for instance, serges or lastings. The average duty on the 
serges or lastings used in the manufactures of shoes is 85 per cent; and how many 
factories do you think are protected by this enormous duty? I know ofonly two, 
one at Oswego, N. Y., the other at Woonsocket, R. I. I may be in error, but 
—— are all which have been named to me, although I have made diligent in- 
quiry. . 

As another instance take that well-known article, French kid, or, in fact, 
kid of any foreign make. Kid uires a duty of 25 per cent. on the average. 
French kid costs all the way from $18 to $45 per dozen skins, according tothe 
quality. An average skin would cost about $30 per dozen, and each skin would 
cut about one pair of shoes. Hence, the prospective penalty for wearing soft, 

liable French kid shoes is 60 cents before the process of making the shoe has 

n. This appeals to our own pone but inits broadersense we are at just 
60 cents disadvan in competition with the rest of the world in that grade of 
shoe. The light, pliable giove-calf of foreign manufacture is taxed by a duty 
of 20 per cent. I have selected the serges, kid, glove-calf, which perhaps form 
a sufficient variety to illustrate the argument. In the warm climates where 
we must push these very kinds of shoes which have been mentioned American 
ealf, goat, or grain is too heavy for use, and if we are to compete with foreign 
manufacturers we need every advantage of competition. Cottons, nails, tacks, 


` 
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buttons, threads, all have to be used in the make-up of a shoe, and they are pro- 
protected. 


tected. The iron from which we make our machinery is , as 
facetiously said, we make shoes of paper, that is protected too. In short, you 
have paid a duty on nearly every component part of the shoe which you are 
now wearing on your foot. 

$ * 


* * e r * 
A removal of duty from all articles used in the manufacture of a shoe would 
be an advantage to employer and employed. Why, up in Canada and in the 
Provinces they have been obliged to protect themselves from American shoes 
by a duty mec po cent.; and even though we are having to pay a high tariff on 
importation and exportation, we are sending as many shoes into Canada as ever. 
alone proves what our shoe-manufacturing industry is capable of achiey- 
ing if it can have a chance. There is no other country knows how or could 
make shoes «3 fast and as cheap as the Yankees, and we need is one end of 
e bargain. If we are able to sell our goods when protected and protected 
against, if half the disadvantage we now stagger under were removed, we could 
soon fix ourselves into a place where the world’s buyers could not afford to pur- 
chase from any other market. 

This speaks volumes to thoughtful men; and what is here said would 
equally apply to other industries, It is not against the pauper labor 
of Europe or Asia that the laborer or the people generally need protec- 
tion so much as against the rich beggars among ourselves who have se- 
cured the passage of laws compelling every industry, class, and person 
in the country to contribute to their enrichment, and who are now, by 
every means in their power, opposing the modification of these laws. 
This is but another illustration of the fact that what we need most is 

rotection against protection. If we were not put at a disadvantage 
E our extremely high tariff we could hold our own against the world. 

Wo export annually to Great Britain of raw cotton $200,000,000 
worth, and of breadstufis, $125,000,000 worth. The breadstuffs are 
consumed by the operatives who manufacture our cotton in England. 
It is not doubted but that if our manufacturers were not put at a dis- 
advantage by our protective tariff, they could successfully compete with 
Great Britain or any other country in the manufacture of cotton goods, 
especially of the lower grades. 

At our very doors there is aheavy trade in these goods with the South 
American and Central American Republics. They entertain the most 
friendly disposition toward us. They have hardly any manufacturing 
industries of their own. We naturally should supply them. But the 
following table of the imports of English and American cotton goods 
into Central and South American States for the year ending June 30, 
1887, shows that we do not compete with Great Britain notwithstand- 
ing our exceptional advantages: 


Total values of the exports of domestic manufactures of cotton from the 
United Kingdom, and the United States to Mexico, Central and South 
America, and to the West Indies in 1886. 


Countries to which exported. 


6, 335, TOL 


* Year bg June 30, 1857. 
Includes Guiana. 
Included in British West Indies, 
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We sell thema little over $6,000,000; Great Britain over $46,000,000. 

Illustrative of this point, I call attention to the following table, 
showing the ratio which the exports of unmanufactured and manu- 
factured products from the United States have sustained to each other 
during the periods designated. 

The ratio which the exports of the unmannufactured and manufact- 
ured products from the United States have sustained to each other 
during the decennial periods included between the years 1859-60 and 
1879-80, and from 1881 to 1887, are as follows: 


Unmanufactured products have risen, therefore, from below 82.3 per 
cent. of the total exports in 1859-60 to 87.5 per cent. in 1881-87, while 
during the same period manufactures have fallen from 17.7 per cent. to 
14.80 per cent. Further illustrations can not be necessary to demon- 
strate the fact that our tariff has not built up our manufacturing in- 
dustries. Though we have piled stone upon stone upon the high-tariff 
Chinese wall by which we have undertaken to exclude foreign imports, 
they have continued rapidly to increase. The value of our imports of 
merchandise from all countries in 1860 was $353, 620,000, but it had 
gradually risen in 1887 to $692,320,000. If anything can be conclu- 
sively proven by facts and figures, this is, that protection does not ex- 
elude European manufactures from our market, and that it does ex- 
clude our manufactures from the markets of the world. Hardly any 
country on earth could compete with us under equal conditions. Our 
situation is most favorable, our natural resources great, and the superior 
intelligence and ingenuity of our people unquestioned. 

But to any thoughtful person, who honestly seeks to discover the 
truth, the reason that our imports of manufactured products are so 
great and our exports so insignificant is not fartoseek. Of the coun- 
tries named the United States is the only one that prevents the free 
importation of raw materials, by our tariff on which we largely in- 
crease the cost of our manufactured products. Our domestic manu- 
facturers have to pay avery high tariff directly on their tools, machinery, 
dye-stufis, chemicals, and on all raw material, and indirectly on many 
other articles that enter into the cost of production. This must ordi- 
narily exclude them from the markets of the world, where they come 
in competition with those who are not so burdened. 

t a manufacturer of woolen goods, for instance, who is compelled 
to pay from 25 to 30 per cent. more than another manufacturer in the 
same line for his wool, dies, machinery, ctc., can not compete with the 
latter is a proposition too plain toadmit of doubt. Every person who 
reflects on thesubject must perceive the truth of thestatement of Schoen- 
hoff, that— 

Taxes on raw materials inevitably lead to the decay of manufacturing indus- 


prisons Either one or the other has to give way. There is nochoice, no alterna- 
ive. 


Nor is this the only disadvantage at which our tariff places our man- 
ufacturers, so far as markets outside of the United States are concerned. 
To sell, we must buy. Commerce is trafic. But under onr tariff 
laws our manufacturer can not purchase and import on equal terms 
with his competitors of other countries. The effect of all this is of 
course to make traffic difficult or impossible, and practically toshut us 
out of the marketsof the world. It must, too, as a consequence, lessen 
wages and the demand for labor. To compete in the markets of other 
countries our manufacturers must sell at market prices; and as the cost 
of the materials, tools, machinery, etc. ,p}us the cost of labor, fixes the cost 
of production, it is a plain proposition that as the cost of raw materials, 
tools, and machinery go up labor must go down, or our manufacturers 
must go out of the market. And certainly, that as the markets for our 
goods are circumscribed the demand for labor is lessened is a proposi- 
tion that can hardly be denied. 

The protectionists are accustomed to point to the volume of our do- 
mestic manufactures as the fruits of the tariff; but they do not state, 
what ordinary observation shows to be true, that 80 or 90 per cent. of 
such products must, and would of necessity, be made in the United 
States, tariff or no tariff. 

And as I have attempted to show, so far as we export we do so in 
spite of the tariff. Iam therefore opposed to our present tariff, because 
while it enriches a few it prevents the expansion of our industries and 
lessens the field and the reward of labor. But my opposition is inten- 
sified by the belief that it is especially unjust and oppressive to tho 
agriculturists of the country. 

While, Mr. Chairman, experience and uncontroverted facts show that, 
in the business of manufacturing, unintelligent, low-priced labor can 
not and does not compete with intelligent, high-priced labor aided by 
improved machinery, they also show that our farmers are brought in 
direct and severe competition with the lowest-priced labor in the world. 
Perhaps in no other country on the globe are wages so low as among 
the natives of India and Russia. In either country they are not over 
about one-fifth as high as in the United States. 

That theannual surplus of our wheat which fixes the price of the 
whole crop comes in competition with the harvests of India and 
Russia is known to every one, and improved facilities for transpor- 
tation from these countries are each year making this competition 
more sharp. 2 
In 1870 British India exported of wheat only 78,208 cwt., and not 
until 1874 did it export as high in any year as a million of bushels. 
The table which I append shows that between 1880 and 1886 inclusive, 
the exports of wheat from Russia in Europe had nearly doubled; from 
British India had more than trebled; from Victoria, South Australia, 
and New Zealand had largely increased (but how much we have not 
the data to show), while within the same period the exports from the 
argentine Republic grew twenty-five times greater, but from the United 
States they shrunk nearly one-half in volume and over one-half in 
value. 
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Quantities and value of domestic wheat exported from Russia in Europe, British India, the Australian colonies, the Argentine Republic, and the Unite 
States during the years 1880 to 1886, inclusive. 


Calendar year. *| Russia in Europe. 


I also append another table that shows the quantities and values of 
certain leading articles of domestic merchandise exported during the 
years ending June 30, 1887and 1881, respectively, and presents a com- 
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It will be seen that during that period there was a decrease in quan- 
tity varying from 10 to 60 per cent., and in value varying from 25 to 


68 per 
we take wheat and flour together there was a great decrease in that. 

The records of the Treasury Department show that since the years 
1855, 1856, the export prices of the following products have not been 
as low as in 1885 and 1886, only as hereafter stated, namely: 

Corn, but once; wheat, not once; wheat flour, not once; cotton, not once; 
pork, but once; beef, not once; butter, but three times; cheese, but once. 

My time, Mr. Chairman, will not permit me to dwell on the lesson 
taught by these figures, nor isit necessary that I should. They speak 


with an eloquence greater than I could command of the great injustice 


of our tariff. 
Pressed on one side by the products of the labor of myriads of semi- 


serfs, and with their markets constantly growing narrower and their 


products lower priced, our agriculturists are at home oppressed by an 
unprecedented tariff imposed, not for the support of the Government, 
but for the protection, so called, of a mushroom, moneyed aristocracy 
that it has built up. 


I append a table showing the tariff on a few of the necessaries of the 


Tariff. 


$2 per thousand. 

43 per cent. 

65 per cent. and upward. 
54 per cent. 

40 per cent, 


Glassware, cheapest kin 
Cooking utensils, pots an: 
Knives, forks, spoons, 


British India, 


cent. on every article mentioned but one—wheat flour; and if 


The colonies Victoria, 
South Australia, 
and New Zealand. 


Argentine Republic. United States. j- | 


J44, 483, 007 |$171, 420, 195 


120, 451, 883 | 140, 218, 714 
110, 343,185 | 125, 051, 895 
71,013,280 | 79,065, 180 
81,623,478 | 74,962,078 
53,025, 46, 678, 257 
89, 201, 887 | 75,955, 039 


| parison of the percentages of decrease or increase in the quantities 
with the percentages of decrease or increase in the values of the same , | 
articles since 1881: 


Quantities, 


51, 950, 082 
es m: 
9,172,136 | 14,304, 108 | 


746, 944, 545 
107,928, 086 
378, 142) 496 
31, 560,500 
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-| 14 per cent. 
20 per cent, 
19 per cent. 
55 per cent. 
66 per cent. 
88 per cent. 
69 per cent. 


Umbrellas, 
Lookin S 
Round and sheet 


113 per cent. 
50 per cent. 
50 to 75 per cent, 
..| 54 per cent, 
...| 89 per cent. 
...| 88 per cent. 
...| 73 per cent, 
.| 79 per cent, 


Cotton rene 
an g. 

Woolen cloth, not over 89 cents per pound 

Shawls, not over 80 cents per pound... .. 

Flannels, not over 30 cents per pound. 

Blankets, not over 30 cents per pound... 


The following table states the description of the goods, their width 
in inches, and the weight per yard of each kind, the price of the 
goods at the factory, the rate and the amount of duty per pound and i 
ad valorem, and the total amount of duty levied under the compound 
rate, and also the per cent. which the total duty is of the price per yard 
at the factory in England. 3 
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Price per yard of Leeds (England) woolen and mized goods, duties, ete. 


Name, 


West of England broadcloth ............. 
Fine worsted trousering .........-+-.0+ 
Imitation sealskin (mohair and cotton). 
West of England 
West of England all-wool Moscow 
Fine worsted coating. 
Fine worsted trousering.. 
Indigo-blue Cheviot coating......... 5 
Low worsted coating (worsted face, woolen 
Low worsted trousering (woolen back) ...... Metara 
Ottoman (worsted face, woolen back, cotton warp).. 
Matelasse (worsted face, woolen back, cotton warp)... 
Mantle cloth (worsted face, woolen back, cotton warp) . 
Wool, fancy suiting 
Cotten-warp cloth. 
Fancy coating... 
Fancy Cheviot.. 
Wool, fancy suiting. 
Diagonal Cheviot... 
Common blue Cheviot coating.. 
Cotton-warp MOSCOW .......s00008 
Cotton-warp cloth............0006 
Cotton-warp twilled Melton. 
Cotton-warp Moscow....... 
Cotton-warp cloth....,,....... ae 
Fancy overcoating (cotton warp). 
Cotton-warp revorsible.............. 
Fancy overcoating (cotton warp).. 
Cotton-warp coating ..............0.000 
Imitation sealskin (calf hair mixed with wool, cotton warp). 
Cotton-warp coating. ....... 
Cotton-warp Melton...... 
Cotton-warp serge Melton .. 
Reversible diagonal (cotton warp).. 
Reversible nap (cotton Warp)... . 
Cotton-warp reversible..........ccssrssecessereessees 


In examining the figures given in 


This table is well worthy of careful study. 
the column headed “ price at factory”? and the column headed “ per cent. of 
price at factory,” which the total duty amounts to, the startling inequalities in 
the rate of duty to be paid in this country becomes apparent. The highest- 
priced goods named in the table is West of England broadcloth, worth $3.60 per 
yard in Leeds, the specific duty being 35 cents per pound and the ad valorem 
duty 40 per cent., making a total of duty of 50.3 per cent. on the value at the 
factory. This isona high grade of goods. In looking at the bottom of the 
table the last entry is for cotton-warp reversible cloth, made in imitation of a 
better kind. It is worth but 45 cents per yard at the factory. The specific duty 
is the same as on the West of England broadcloth, 35 cents per pound, the ad 
valorem duty is 35 per cent., but the specific duty and the ad valorem duty to- 
gether make the rate on the price at the factory 180.7 per cent. That is to say, 
the cheaper the s at the factory the greater is the proportional increment 
of duty. The column headed “ per cent. of price at factory,” which shows the 
percentage that the duty is of the tactory price, brings this out clearly. 


By looking at this table it will be seen that this per cent. steadily 
increases from 50.3, on high-priced goods, to 180.7 on low-priced goods. 

Had it not been for the richness of our soil and the pluck and intel- 
ligence of our people they must long since have been overcome in the 
unequal contest. That they could hold their own under such circum- 
stances was not possible. ‘That they have not held their own is shown 
by the following graphic statement, cut from the St. Louis Republican 
(quoted a few days ago by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. LANDES] 
in his speech on this question): 

ILLINOIS AND MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tilinois is a farming State, the richest and most productive one in the Union. 
Massachusetts is a manufacturing State, one of the most wealthy and prosper- 
ous in the industrial group of nine States that are the seat of the protected voca- 
tions and the chief beneficiaries of the high-tariff policy. 

The fertile soil of Illinois, its enormous crops of grain and other farm prod- 
uce, its admirable railroad systems—the la t possessed by “y State in the 
Union—and the intelligence and thrifty habits of its people make it the true 
representative agricultural State of the West; and in like manner, the intelli- 
— and superior ingenuity of the Massachusetts people, their judiciously 

iversified industries, their thriving manufacturing towns, and their great 
wealth make it the proper representative of the industrial group. Illinois has 
an area of 56,650 square miles; Massachusetts, 8,310. At the last census Illinois 
had a population of 3,077,000; Massachusetts, 1,783,000. Illinois is more than six 
times as large in area as Massachusetts, and has nearly twice as great a popula- 


tion. 

In 1880 Illinois had 255,741 farms, 436,371 persons en 
and $1,175,000,000 capital invested in agriculture, this ng the estimated value 
of the farms, with the buildings, live-stock, and implements on them. Massa- 
chusetts had 14,352 manufacturing establishments with $303,808,000 invested in 
them, and employing 352,200 persons. It will be observed that Illinois has 
nearly four times as much capital invested in farming as Massachusetts has in- 
vested in manufacturing, and also that it has $4,000 more persons employed on 
farms than Massachusetts has Smee in factories. 

The value ofall farm productsin Illinois, both sold and consumed on the farms, 
in 1880 was $204,000,000, while the value of all the products of manufacture in 

uselts was $631,000,000, from which must be deducted the value of the 
raw materials used, $387,000,000, leaving $244,000,000 as the net product. It ap- 


ed in farming pursuits, 
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pears, then, that Massachusetts, with one-fourth as much capital as Illinois, and 
81,000 fewer persons employed, made $0,000,000 more in manufacturing than 
Illinois made in farming. 

Again, it takes $1,175,000,000 capital invested in farming in Illinois to produce 
$204,000,000 worth of produce, but in Massachusetts $303,000,000 invested in manu- 
facturing produces $244,000,000, 

It appears, also, that it takes 436,371 no engaged in farming in Illinois to 
produce $204,000,000 worth of crops, but in Massachusetts 352,200 persons en- 
gaged in manufacturing produce $244,000,000 worth of goods. In Illinois the 
average product per capita in farming is $42; in Massachusetts the average 
product per capita in manufacturing is nearly $700, 

The assessed valuation of taxable property, in Illinois for 1887 was $798,000,000, 
which, for a population of 3,077,000, is about $266 per capita. The assessed val- 
uation in Massachusetts for 1887 was §2,100,000,000, which, for a population of 
1,780,000 is about $1,120. So that not only is there more than twice as much 

valuation in the small manufacturing State of Massachusetts as in the 
large farming State of Illinois, but an average person in Massachusetts is worth 
more than four times as much as an average person in Illinois, 

These estimates are based on the assumption that all the wealth in Ilinois is 
owned by its people. But it is notorious that this is not the case. All the rail- 
roads and telegraph lines are owned outside the State—in the industrial States 
of the East—and are assessed at $70,000,000, but actually worth $300,000,000, 


This article does not state the whole truth. Notonly do the wealthy 
citizens of the manufacturing States own a large percentage of the 
stock of our telegraphs and railroad companies, but they also own 
millions upon millions of mortgages upon the farms of our people, as 
is shown by a table which I also append: 

Table showing assessed value under census of 1880, net State debt under 
census of 1880, net local debt under census of 1880, per cent. of total 
debt to assessed value, and estimated amount of farm mortgages. 
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This table, taken from the National Review, was compiled for one of 
the leading banks in Chicago after a thorough investigation. 

While, Mr. Chairman, it is not pleasant for our agriculturists to learn 
the lesson taught by these figures, it would not be wise to blink or dis- 
regard them. No sophistry can gainsay the fact that a good percent- 
age of the profits of their labor is without any equivalent transferred to 
the pockets of certain favored classes. 

It is not strange that after a consideration of the facts and a careful 
estimate, Joseph Medill, a very prominent Republican and the pro- 

rietor of the leading Republican journal of the Northwest (The Chicago 
Tribune), inaspeech delivered before the American Agricultural Society 
in 1882, said: 

I understate the truth when I say that the farmers of the West and the plant- 
ers of the South are c! $500,000,000 a year on their goods for the profit of 
protected Eastern manufacturers more than is fair or necessary on the principle 
of “ live and let live.” 

But it is idle to disguise the fact that the monopolists are determined 
that there shall be no essential change in the tariff. They are deter- 
mined to insist on a literal application of that Scripture: 


Unto every one that hath shall be given, but from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath. 


Their representatives and advocates on this floor treat with derision 
our appeals for a modification of the tariff so as to lighten the burdens 
on our farmers. They are willing that the tax shall be abated on to- 
bacco and whisky, as they were that it should be on bank stock, bank 
deposits, incomes from United States bonds, perfumery, playing cards, 
etc.; but they are not willing that it should be lessened on the shoes, 
the blankets, the clothing, the plow-shares, or any other of the nec- 
essaries of the people. 

The most important question now is, shall the wealthy classes be per- 
mitted to continue to levy tribute on the industrial classes; shall toil 
be guarantied the fruits of its own labor? Between these two classes 
there is an irrepressible conflict. Sooner or later the people will suc- 
ceed. It may not be at first. The power of concentrated capital is 
great. The practical politician, the lobbyist, and the place-seeker will 
be on that side until it is most clear that it can not succeed, 

They always worship the golden calf. 

But ultimately the people will say, as President Cleveland in his last 
message said: 

The taxation of luxuries presents no feature of hardship; but the necessaries 
of life used and consumed by all the people, the duty upon which adds to the 
cost of living in every home, should be greatly cheapened. 

[Applause. ] 

During the delivery of the foregoing speech, the hour having expired, 

On motion of Mr. MACDONALD, by unanimous consent, the time of 
Mr. WItson, of Minnesota, was extended for ten minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. My friend from Minnesota, in the speech he has 
just concluded, made a statement about Illinois, comparing her with 
Massachusetts as to the assessed value of property in Illinois compared 
with the assessed value of property in Massachusetts. He also made 
a statement in which, making a comparison between manufacturing 
Massachusetts and agricultural Illinois, he ignored manufacturing Illi- 
nois and misleads as to agricultural Illinois. I donot know where the 
gentleman got his table—— 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. I stated that it was taken from the 
St. Lonis Republican. It purports to be, and I have no doubt it is, 
compiled from the census of 1880. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I have here the census of 1880 as compiled 
and tabulated, and instead of the condition of affairs which the gentle- 
men’s tables show I find this fact: the true valuation of property in 
Illinois in 1880, as shown by the census, was $3,092,000, 000. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I am ready to answer 
any question, but perhaps this is not just the time to inject a speech. 
Let me say to the gentleman [Mr. CANNON] that the comparison made 
is not a comparison of the whole of the property of Massachusetts with 
the whole of the property of Illinois, but a comparison of the value of 
the farms of Illinois with the value of the manufacturing property of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. CANNON. A partial statement always misleads, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Witson ] has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Task five minutes to complete my statement. I 
do not contemplate a speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is compelled to recognize the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. McCosrs], who is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] be allowed five minutes; not 
to come out of my time. [Laughter.] 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr*CANNON. ‘To continue, Mr. Chairman, I call the attention o 


the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Witson] to the fact that the true 
valuation of all property in Illinois, real and personal, as shown by 
the census of 1880, was three thousand and ninety-two million dollars, 
while the true valuation of all the property in Massachusetts was two 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-five million. 


Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Can you institute any fair comparisonin 
that way? Is nottheonly proper way tomakethecomparison the way it 
was done by the St. Louis Republican, to wit, taking the value of the 
agricultural property in one State as compared with the value of the 
manufacturing property in the other ? 

Mr. CANNON. I will make the comparison of manufacturing in 
Minois with manufacturingin Massachusetts, too, within my five min- 
utes. 

The aggregate wealth per capita in Illinois, asshown by the census of 
1880, is$1,005, not $266, asstated and quoted with approval by the gentle- 
man, as against $1,568 per capita in Massachusetts; Illinois having a 
population far exceeding that of Massachusetts. The population of 
Illinois has nearly doubled within the last twenty years. More than 
that, Mr. Chairman, we will talk about the manufacturing interests of 
the two States for a moment. I speak now from the census of 1880. 
Massachusetts then had 14,352 manufacturing establishments; at the 
same time Illinoishad 14,549. ‘The value of the manufactured products 
of Massachusetts in 1880 was $631,000,000; the value of the manu- 
factured products of Ilinois was $415,000,000. This same census which 
shows Illinois to be first in agriculture also shows her to be fourth in 
manufactures, the States coming in this order: New York first, Penn- 
sylvania second, Massachusetts third, and Illinois fourth. That is the 
census. [Applause onthe Republican side. ] 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Now, Mr. Chairman, my able friend 
from Illinois knows that that is not the comparison to which I was 
calling attention, and that his comparison only distracts attention from 
the issue that I presented. 

Mr. CANNON. What I complain of is, that the statement which 
the St. Louis Republican made, and which the gentleman and other 
gentlemen on that side of the House have adopted, is deceptive; that 
figures, when you tell only part of the truth and conceal a part, do, in 
effect, tell a falsehood. ‘That is what I complain of. I do not claim, 
of course, that the gentleman from Minnesota prevaricates; but I say 
such is always the effect when any one states only a part of the 
truth. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. If nobody can make a better expla- 
nation than you have made, it is an admission of the truth of the St. 
Louis Republican’s statement. 

Mr. CANNON. Let me say one word further. The honorable gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Dockery ]—and I see it in his published 
speech for the first time this morning—spoke of census reports of as- 
sessed values in the State of Illinois. Why, sir, everybody in Illinois, 
and everywhere else, who has given any attention to the subject knows 
that the assessed value of property in Illinois is not one-fourth of its 
real value, It is by artful statements, founded upon such figures, that 
the attempt is made to mislead the House and the country; and I 
sometimes think that some of these newspapers desire to have believed 
as truth that which is not the truth. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. May I ask the gentleman from Illi- 
nois another question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The five minutes allowed to the gentleman from 
Illinois have expired. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Ifthe assessed valuesin both Masaa- 
chusetts and Iliinois are divided by four, what difference does it make 
in the gentleman’s comparison? 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. I want to say—and the statistics sus- 
tain the assertion—that the percentage of wealth per capita has in- 
creased as rapidly in Illinois as in Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Mr. Chairman, if any article of common use which 
our farmers can not profitably grow or our miners or workmen pro- 
duce is not already on the free-list I will vote to put it on. 

If any duty on any home product be higher than the conceded higher 
wages rate of my country I will vote toreduceit to the protective level, 
because I believe the tariff is simply a question of wages. If it be 
clear that any clause fosters only monopoly I will vote to strike it out. 
If you frame a revenue-reduction bill with an eye single to the relief 
ofthe Treasury and the people from a growing surplus I will vote with 
you. 

If you who are the majority would suffer the Republican minority to 
deal for one day only with the problem ofthe surplus I believe we would 
in that single day reduce our annual revenues $70,000,000, by repeal- 
ing the internal-revenue tax on tobacco, a burden on the farms in six- 
teen hundred counties and fifteen States; by repealing the internal- 
revenue tax on alcohol used in the arts, manufactures, medicines and 
drugs, and by reducing the tariff on sugar to a minimum, yielding rey- 
enue enough to pay bounties to home producers of sugar from cane, 
sorghum, corn, and beets. 
te reduction of the surplus is the pretext but not the motive of this 

Who, for instance, to reduce a surplus of $55,000,000 would put 
“curled hair for beds or mattresses’’ on the free-list, which last year 
yielded a revenue of $38.25? 

It is not a surplus revenue, but a protective revenue; not a war 
tariff, but a protective tariff, yougentlemenofthe majorityassail. Mr. 
Cleveland’s message and this foundling now called the Mills bill have 
a common purpose. Both use the surplus as the fuleram wherewith 
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to apply the free-trade lever to dislodge the protective system. Every 
free-trader applauds both. Every protectionist denounces both. 

Why, in this debate, has every friend of the Mills bill lauded the 
English free-trade tariff system, which only levies duties on articles not 
produced at home? 

Has any friend of this bill in this debate uttered one sentence in 
favor of the American tariff system, which discriminates in favor of the 
home producer and laborer? 

I pause and will yield a half minute to any member on the Demo- 
cratic side to name the sentence or the member’s name who uttered it. 

Mr. HOOKER. No. There was-no one, and you won’t hear any 
Democrat utter one. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I have heard one eloquent Democrat [Mr. FORAN] 
defend the tariff and labor, but he will not vote for this bill. Iam 
glad to hear the gentleman from Mississippi declare for his party that 
no Democrat has or can utter a word for protection of labor. 

Your purpose is the enlargement of the free-list and final opening of 
our markets to the world. Why then discuss the revision of the pro- 
tective tariff with this majority which would wipe it out as with a 
sponge? [ Applause. ] ye 

The Democracy has under Cleveland after forty years renewed its 
allegiance to English free trade. This fight is not over the details of 
this bill but on the broad issue of free trade or protection. Your tariff 
of 1816, the contagion of Cobden’s enthusiasm, resulted in the bank- 
ruptcy of all industries, wheat rotting in unthrashed stacks, and corn 
burned for inel on the Western farms. Said Richard Cobden in 1844: 

You have no more right to doubt that the sun will rise to-morrow than to 
doubt that in less than ten years from this time, when England inaugurates the 
ore. era ie commercial freedom, every civilized nation will be free trade to 

It was to convert the world, and after forty years no nation has 
adopted it. 

Enterprise was to be paralyzed and invention stifled where free trade 
did not prevail. It was to confer great benefits on its votaries, and 
impose evils on those who rejected it. 

Free trade to-day comes with the broken promises, the disappointed 
hopes of its early supporters and founders. 

Protective France and Belgium rival England, while Germany is 
surpassing her, and after five years of protection Bismarck says, ‘‘Ger- 
many fears nobody but God,” while the United States has far out- 
stripped England in enterprise and inventive industry. Thirty-nine- 
fortieths of mankind repudiate free trade to-day. 

Prophecy has been falsified by history. One year ago, outside of Eng- 
land, of all the wise and thoughtful men in Europe and America, no 
ruler or minister dared to propose free trade. After forty years of trial 
all statesmen outside of England bave united in rejecting it as one of 
the ‘‘puerile doctrines and illusions of mankind.’? The modern states- 
men we find all protectionists: Thiers, Gambetta, Clemenceaux, Grant, 
Garfield, Bismarck, Sherman, and Blaine. 

Wherever there is universal suffrage the producers the world over 
have repudiated free trade. When free trade won in England the work- 
ing people were excluded from the suffrage. 


THB BRITISH TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY AND DIRECT TAXES, 


We collect over two hundred millions from customs under a protect- 
ive tariff. 

England collects one hundred -millions from customs under a free- 
trade tariff for revenue only. 

The campaign this fall is designed to bring our tariff to the English 
model—a free-trade tariff for revenue only. 

Great Britain has 2,220 customs officials. Her custom-houses are 
scattered everywhere. 

On some imports Great Britain imposes a duty of 400 percent. or 500 
per cent.; on several a duty of 1,900 per cent. 

By a tax of 6 pence per pound on tea and 2 pence per pound on coffee, 
Great Britain wrests from the breakfast table of her people $22,000,000 
annually. 

She has a tariff on Spesa Cees cocoa husks, chocolate, currants, figs, 
raisius, plums, prunes, chloral, chloroform, collodion, tobacco, snuff, 
soap, ether, cordials, alcohol, spirits, and other articles, in 1886 
yielded her a customs revenue of $99,086, 435. 

Besides, a free-trade tariff compels heavy direct taxation. While we 
collect our one hundred and eighteen millions from internal-revenue 
taxes, Great Britain in 1886 by internal taxes collected by licenses to 
anetioneers, pawnbrokers, and peddlers, by stamps on bankers’ notes, 
on bills of exchange and promissory notes, on checks, drafts, and re- 
ceipts, on deeds and instruments, by a tax on dogs and guns, by a 
house duty, by a tax on marine and life insurance, by aland tax, a tax 
on legacies, by liquor taxes and licenses, by a tax on patent medicines, 
on property, and licenses on refreshment houses, by a tax on dealers 
and manufacturers of tobacco and snuff, and by taxes on a hundred 
— vexatious items, from her people, the enormous sum of $291,573,- 


which 


DEPRESSION OF TRADE AND INDUSTEY IN ENGLAND UNDER FREE TRADE. 


Dare you now go home and tell the people of our land how thirty 


years of a free-trade tariff for revenue only has prospered Great Brit- 
ain? Even after three years of Democratic incompetent administration 
we have nothing like the industrial distressexistingin England. There 
is a wolf at the door of the English wage-earner and an enemy at his 
fireside. There is the figure of the laborer badly clad in his hovel, liv- 
ing in want and ignorance. England has a million paupers, and seven 
millions of people there to toe the line of pauperism. Wages all over 
England are low and decreasing. Her industries are depressed by a 
competition some of them can not survive. Eighty thousand people 
are out of employmentin Londonalone. Womenare selling their life- 
blood working at a half-penny an hour in making cheap clothes, and 
lately the countless army of the unemployed crowded Haymarket. 
Tens of thousands marched through London streets to Westminster 
Abbey calling for ‘‘ bread or work.” > 


ENGLISH FARMING HAS COLLAPSED UNDER FREE TRADE, 


Learn from England, ye farmers of America, how free trade benefits 
agriculture. 

There agriculturc has reached a state of collapse. Every farmer is 40 
per cent. poorer than he was twelve years ago. The tenant farmers are 
now paying their rent out of their capital. In ten years the loss of in- 
come to owners of land was 30 per cent. and to tenant farmers 60 per 
cent, 

The farm laborer now works for 1 or, at most, for 2 shillings a day, 
a loss of 20 per cent. of his wages. 

The land is rapidly going out of cultivation, and free trade has made 
wheat growing unprofitable to the English farmer. Within ten years 
1,000,000 acres, one-fourth of the whole wheat area of Britain, bas gone 
out of cultivation. Dairy farming is extinguished. The best of the 
farm population is crowding into the great cities, no longer customers, 
but competitors. x 

To the doctrinaires it is a pretty pastoral scene; free-trade England, 
a grass country without gates, cropped-tail horses, and foxesand hounds 
running on forever and ever. 

The howling dervish of free trade, with his epileptic froth over the 
mortgages on Western farms, should remember that while mortgages 
on farms here are 20 per cent. of their yalue, the mortgages on English 
lands were over 58 per cent. of their value (says Mullhall) in 1876, and 
since then the valne and income of these lands has fallen off from 30 
to 50 per cent. The number of farming bankruptcies in Britain have 
increased six times in ten years. Bills of sale have multiplied ten 
times in five years. 

I was born upon a farm; its fragrant fields, its meadows, and clover 
bloom are redolent of the memories of a happy boyhood. I live among 
farmers and represent largely a farming constituency. As I consider 
their wants, their burdens, their troubles, God forbid I should ever vote 
to add to their present evils by a dose of English free-trade tariff for 
revenue only, the loss of their home market, the farmer’s main depend- 
ence for the sale of his surplus products. [Applause.] 

Free trade may cheapen a few of the farmer’s supplies; it will still 
more cheapen the value of his farm and its products, decrease manu- 
factures, and increase farmers. 

When oar people are all employed they earn wages, and the more 
wages they earn the moreof the farmer’s products they buy. Free for- 
eign trade may enrich the mugwump importersef New York or Bos- 
ton, but itis home production and consumption thatenriches the farmer. 
Foreign importation enriches the few at the expense of the many by 
gathering the profits in a few hands—the bankers, the merehants, the 

rokers, the agents, theshippers, those who deal in money and exchange. 
Home tradeistenfold more profitable than foreign trade. Foreign trade 
profits individuals; home trade profits the community, because the 
money turned over once in foreign trade is turned over ten times in 
home trade. 

While foreign trade enriches many middlemen, home trade enriches 
the producer. In home trade both the buying and the selling are done 
at home, and both transactions bring profit to the community. In for- 
eign trade one transaction is done abroad and does not benefit our coun- 
try atall. Free foreign commerce isa curseif it only displaces so much 
home commerce. 

For the farmer foreign goods in ex for the farmer’s grain and 
raw material are far-fetched and dear-bought. The farmer will not 
transfer prosperity from home manufacturers to Northern importers, for 
the man keeps the money at home, while the importer sends 
it abroad. He knows to-day that it is best to exchange his produce 
at his own door, to have his neighbor for his customer instead of his 
competitor, quite as well as when a century ago the American farmers 
created the American protective policy. He knows that the home mar- 
ket his foresight fostered consumes more than all of Britain’s im- 
ports and exports combined. He hails the tendency to bring pre- 
ducers and consumers together by more rapid transit and fewer middle- 
men. æ 

THE AMERICAN FARMER SACRIFICED TO FREE TRADE BY THE MILES BILL. 

Mr. Chairman, the American farmer has for years heard the Demo- 
cratie leaders denounce the tariff as the bulwark of monopoly, the 
enricher of a favored few whose products ought to be on the free-list 
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He will read the Mills bill to find that the farmer is the Robber Baron 
whose products now go to the free-list. The raiser of sheep and the 
grower of wool is now the chief of sinners, and-wool must be made 
free. Cultivators of hemp, flax, peas, beans, cabbage, potatoes, seeds, 
and vegetables are monopolists; so these go to the free-list. 

More than one-third of the free-list in the Mills bill is composed of 
\the yield of the field, forest, and mine to the damage of the lumber- 
man, quarryman, farmer, and miner. 

With demagogic zeal salt which costs us 6 cents per capita is hur- 
ried to the free-list, while sugar which costs us $2.57 per capita es- 
capes lightly. 

But I will not vex the House with figures. Figures are good serv- 
ants but bad masters. This bill and the tables in the majority report 
suggest that either ad valorem or percéntage is the prince of liars. 

THE PROBLEM TO-DAY—NOT CHEAPNESS, BUT EMPLOYMENT, 

Mr. Chairman, the speeches for this bill are the extravagant speeches 
of forty years ago. The necessaries and conveniences of life were never 
so plentiful or so cheap as to-day. The wages of labor were never so 
high in our country. The poor man’s blanket never was so cheap as 
now, but the poor man’s wages are the lowest in the States where mostof 
the members who support the Mills bill hail from. During the past 
forty years all over the world mechanical and scientific appliances have 
transformed the transporting and producing of commodities. These 
have reduced and are still reducing the labor required for both. 

When Cobden triumphed with the cry of ‘‘the cheap loaf” the trouble 
was the scarcity and dearness of the necessaries of life. To-day the 
struggle is for work enough to give the bulk of population money enough 
to buy these necessaries of life now so cheap and abundant. 

Without employment, increasing masses of people must pass a mis- 
erable existence in the midst of plenty. Industries must constantly 

row and diversify to give full and well-paid employment. From thedif- 
ficnlty ef supplying adequate employment in the midst of commodities 
cheap and plentiful has resulted the reconversion of the civilized world 
to protective tariffs. 

Employment, not cheapness, is the mainspring of national content- 
ment. Internal production and internal consumption are the best tests 
of national prosperity. 

Cheap blankets and cheap salt area mockery if labor is cheaper still. 

Free trade means untaxed foreign competition, Itcheapensa few things 
the workman consumes, but cheapens everything that he produces. 
Protection raises the price of a few things the workman consumes, but 
raises the price of everything he produces, and higher wages for what 
he produces means a higher standard of life for home, wife, and chil- 
dren. 
Free trade means cheapness to the few rich idlers with fixed incomes, 
but longer hours, lower wages, harder work to the workers, who are 
many. Goods are too cheap for us when they are cheaper than we can 
make them. Competition with long hours and low wages will bring 
‘us to long hours and low wages. ‘‘Competition for cheapness becomes 
competition in cheap labor, and competition in cheap labor means com- 
petition in flesh and blood.” 

To-day every old soul-driver of the South is a free-trader. Free trade 
is againstthe poor man and in favor of the rich man when if lets the 
rich man buy what he wants abroad and employ the foreign workers at 
Jower wages in place of the American producer whostands ready with 
his capital, the workman’s skill, his practical knowledge, his industry, 
hisstrength, his health. In this country to-day the workingman has the 
ballot to defend him against the competition of underpaid workmen 
and plethoric capital in Europe, and Coolie and Chinese labor in Asia, 
for all of them by cheap ocean freights are now brought near our door. 
[Applause. ] 

THE MARKET OF THE WORLD IS A DELUSION AND A SNARE FOR Us, 

When you tell the farmer if he will slaughter his sheep free wool 
will enable our manufacturers to control the foreign market, he retorts 
that cotton has always been free. Free cotton has not given ourspin- 
ners control of the foreign market, but with free wool a million flock- 
masters must seek other employment. 

Since all foreign countries save England have adopted the protective 
system, free for us can not open a single port or market not now 
open to us, but simply opens our market to all foreign wares. We 
would fall before the combined efforts of protective tariffs abroad and 
foreign competition at home. 

The depressed and overcrowded market of England is already open 
to us, and all the markets of the continent of Europe are protected. 
How then will these markets give us continuing employment? Besides, 
if ten million workers in glass, woolens, cotton, and silk in Germany, 
France, and Belgium are working 72 hours a week, including Sun- 
day, at 50 per cent. less wages, and send their products free to New 
York and Boston or Baltimore, at a lower rate of freight than it costs 
workmen working 48 hours a week here, then these ten million work- 
men are competing as if they were all here alongside of our workmen. 
Instead of free trade let us rather make more stringent our immigra- 
tion laws. [Applause.] 


THE SOUTH MOST NEEDS THE TARIFF. 


Mr. Chairman, itamazes me to hear Mr. Mills, who hails from Texas, 


claim that the tariff has nothing to do with wages, because wages are 
higher in some States than in others. The tariff wroughtits best fruit 
in New England and the enterprising North and West. Wages are 
lower in Arkansas and Louisiana and South Carolina, because slavery 
condemned the blackand poor white people to ignorance; and after the 
war under the inherited system it was too long disgraceful to labor. 

The wages of her men and women are not much more than half the 
wages paid in New England. It is amazing to hear Representatives 
from the Southern States unite to denounce the tariff, when the South 
most needs protection. New England and Pennsylvania, rich with the 
fruits of a general system of manufactures, may well smile at the folly 
of these Southern leaders blinded by prejudice. 

The United States Government was formed in part for the creation 
and promotion of manufactures. The Confederate States government 
was formed to stimulate agriculture alone and to import manufactures. 

Will the old South never recant this clause of the Confederate con- 
stitution ? 

But no bounties shall be granted from the treasury, nor shall any duties or 


ones on importations from foreign nations be laid to promote or foster any in- 
ustry, 


On this charter of free trade and slave labor the South based the fabric 
of a commercial alliance with England—the exchange of cheap manu- 
factures from cheap foreign labor for unlimited cotton from cheap slave 
labor. The war cry of the old South was slave labor and free trade. 
Slavery has gone, but these leaders of the old South here on this floor 
fight for the English alliance and free trade once more. Free trade is 
still the dream of the old South, whose corner-stone was the plantation 
idea—wide lands, an accomplished few enriched by the ignorant many 
toiling for bare subsistence. 

The old South, whose old master class can forget with magnanimity 
the bitterness of the war, but can not forget the enfranchisement of 
their slaves. : 

The old South, which, appalled at the rule of the ignorant majority, 
resorts in turn to violence or fraud, conyinced that if ever the small 
white minority yields at the ballot-box to the growing black majority 
then will be the doom in the cotton States of public and private rights. 

The old South, which, bewildered by the gravest problem of civiliza- 
tion, blindly keeps solid the black vote by outside pressure, by the 
denial of full citizenship, which excuses the fraudulent denial of a fair 
poll or count in communities where there is a black majority, by rea- 
son of color, ignorance, and poverty, convinced that fraud affords the 
only escape from the supremacy of the poor and ignorant mass. 

The old South, which passionately forbids massed black ignorance to 
be counted against its own intelligent white minority, but with shame- 
less inconsistency believes it right to count this uncounted black vote 
wherever the South needs an offset to as many intelligent workingmen’s 
votes actually cast in the North and West, believes it right to thus 
quadruple the power of the white minority of the cotton States at an 
election for President and Congress. 

This old South, whose old Confederate leaders on this floor now seek 
by free-trade and the English alliance to readjust the old plantation 
idea to raw products of mines and fields with cheap peasant labor. 

The young men of the South begin to realize, though slowly, that 
when the white minority stoops to fraud upon the poll or count, it con-_ 
trols the massed majority at the cost of its own civic virtue and debase- 
ment of the moral sense of the community. 

There is hope in the new South with her exultation in her new-found 
treasures, her inexhaustible mines of coal and iron, her mountains of 
iron and salt, her copper, lead, her granite, her fire-clay, her cement 
and lime rock, all imperiled by this bill, The new South, with its 
nascent industrial fire, its gleams of wealth through whirling spindles 
and looms and molten glass. 

The new South, with its growing impatience with the plantation idea, 
the growing belief that the Northern township system will be potential, 
and that peasant labor can not sustain ‘‘Southern booms.’’ The new 
South by slow degrees learning that the healthful growth of Southern 
towns and cities must be grounded upon the education of the whole 
mass of the people, by the free consent of all under a local self-govern- 
ment with equal civil rights as citizens. The new South, conscious of 
the value of its free black labor, beginning dimly to see that. this labor 
robbed of its dues for two centuries must be educated if the South 
would rival Northern labor, if it wants the factory to raise the value 
of the farms, and around the shops to grow a village. ` 

The new South, which believes it must lift its labor above the level 
of Europe, and that like the North it must eventually pay its skilled 
workers in metal, glass, wool, and cotton 50 per cent. more than the 
old world if if would transform its towns into cities and diffuse prós- 
perity over countless small farms. : 

Upon this new South, thrilling with mighty enterprises, developing 
her mines, founding her cities, Mr. Cleveland’s message against a pro- 
tective tariff fell like some unwelcome bell knelling a departed friend, 
This cry of free raw materials is the device whereby to drive the new 
South back to free trade before her transformation weds her to the 
tariff which made New England great. In this spirit John Randolph 
said he would go a mile ont of his way to kick a sheep. He hated the 
animal which made the farmers protectionists. 
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Like another Tannhauser, the new South has just broken away from 
the toils of slavery. It has awakened to the industries of earth. Just 
as it has made paths in the trackless forest, just when it is exploring 
the seams of earth to extractits ores, justas itstands by the mouths of its 
new-made coal-pits,the President’s message and the Mills bill summon 
the new South again to slumber, that the vines may cumber the forests, 
that bats and owls may inhabit the shafts of deserted mines, that spi- 
ders may weave their webs over the mouths of the coal-pits, that the 
grass may grow again in the village streets. [Applause. 

Like another Tannhauser, this Jast cry will break the illusion of free 
trade that so long has blinded the South. 

Instead of Cleveland’s curfew, we will set the morning school-bells 
ringing in the South. [Applause]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Have you ever been South? 

Mr. McCOMAS. Ihave, somewhat. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. How many times? 

Mr. McCOMAS. Many times. Iwas born and bred on the Poto- 
maq, in a slave State, and I live there yet. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, I donot live in thatcountry either. I want 
to know whether the gentleman has ever been south of the Potomac. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Oh, yes; lived South, and sometimes traveled 
South. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Recently? 

Mr, McCOMAS. I have been there recently, and would be glad to 
go again to the gentleman’s country; would be glad to meet my friend 
there; would be glad to observe the effect of protection still retained at 
100 per cent. on rice in his State, and above all would be glad to go there 
next election day to look upon peaceful and fair elections and the eight 
ballot-boxes to deceive the illiterate voters; would be glad to see there 
such a state of sentiment as is represented on this side by seventeen 
men, friends of the American industrial system from the Southern 
States—six from Virginia, four of them gallant ex-Confederates as well 
as Republicans; two from Tennessee, one from West Virginia, one from 
Maryland, two from North Carolina, three from Kentucky, in spite of 
the deadly enmity of the whisky ring, the deadly foe of the protective 
tariff; my two neighbors yonder from Missouri, the whole seventeen, 
except the two brave soldier Republicans from Missouri, Republicans 
who are ‘‘native and to the manor born’’—born and bred in the slave 
States, belonging there, and all of them the peers of any man from the 
South, on this floor as well as at their own homes and among their own 
constituents. [Applause. ] 

I lament that able and fair-minded men like my friend from South 
Carolina can be standing here against the best interests of my section 
as well as the grand interests of my country, while these Republicau 
ex-Confederates and these Republican Union soldiers, these Repub- 
lican native-born Representatives from the South, come here to cast 17 
votes from the new South against this free-trade bill which would 
bring ruin to the South even more than to other portions of the Union. 
I hope the gentleman is satisfied with my answer. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Thegentleman’seloquence, I will say, with proper 
respect to my friend, is only surpassed by his ignorance. One ul- 
iarity of people who live North and are Republicans is that they not 
only want to regulate their own affairs but those of everybody else. 
Now, we from the South are supposed to know what are the interests 
of our section. We are sent here for the purpose of representing those 
interests by as intelligent constituents as any persons in this country. 
We have no feeling of opposition to the North; let its people make all 
the money they can—— 

Mr, McCOMAS. I can not yield for my friend to make a speech, 
thongh he is able to make a very good one; the time I have remaining 
is too short. He does not hesitate, by helping the Mills bill, to try to 
regulate and ruin the interests of my State—its coal, its glass, cement, 
and labor. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois (to Mr. HEMPHILL). What do you pay 
your laborers? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. We pay them all we can afford to pay them un- 
der this miserable protective system, which takes almost everything to 
satisfy the demands of oppressive taxation. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. In Illinois a farm hand gets $20 to $25 
a month, because we have diversified industries. In South Carolina 
such laborers receive but $6 to$7a month. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side. ] 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Inaddition to their wages we give thema home. 
I guaranty that we pay our laborers as much, counting provisions and 
home, together with actual cash, as similar laborers are paid in Illinois. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. I will say—— 

Mr. McCOMAS. I can not yield further; I have something myself 
to sayabout that. In reply to the gentleman from South Carolina, who 
says Maryland is not a Southern State, I wish to sayin 1861 your peo- 
ple, imbued with the poison of the subtile and able Calhoun, the virus 
from the fangs of secession, sent her commissioners who came to the 
people of Maryland and plead with her as a Southern State to go with 
them into secession, bankruptcy, and ruin. You called her then a 
Southern State. Although lying on the Potomac, and although a 
slave State, she vindicated her right to come farther North when she 
sent 46,000 Union soldiers to defend that flag which hangs over the 


Speaker’s chair upon the field of battle when your war cry was free 
trade and slave labor and ours was protection to white labor and free- 
dom to slave labor in this country. [Great applause on the Repub- 
lican side. ] 

The gentleman’s own ignorance is narrow indeed when he restricts 
and limits the South to South Carolina. It was soonce, but is no longer. 

But when you say we are to be likened to the North and West, we 
in Maryland begin to rival their glowing activity. I thank thee, Jew, 
for that word. [Applause. ] 


ORGANIZED LABOR—BLAIR BILL—PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


Mr. Chairman, these three things affright the old Bourbon régime— 
organized labor, the Blair bill, and a protective tariff. Organized labor 
which in the freer States by manifold endeavors, through blunder and 
defeat, still is always groping upward toward the light, and destined 
under liberty and law to grandly help the uplifting of all mankind in 
this favored land. Organized labor, so blindly battled with by the 
leaders of the old South on this floor, will yet prevail, as in this modern 
world the strength of numbers eyer ultimately prevails. 

If these free-trade leaders are statesmen they should beware lest the 
black labor of the South, robbed of two centuries of education, of self- 
help, standing with its eyes blinded, may take hold of the middle 
pillars of our house, while our Philistines are sacrificing to their god 
Free Trade, and are making merry with our Southern people, and pull 
down our house upon us to avenge its two eyes. 

The Blair bill, which is the surest remedy to ward off such awful 
calamity, whereby in separate schools the children of the slaves may 
ve fitted for intelligent labor and citizenship which makes organized 
workers in contented homes the bulwark of the nation. The protect- 
ive tariff which, linked with organized labor and national educational 
aid, will destroy proscription, prejudice, and sectionalism. 

COAL AND IRON ON THE FREE-LIST. X 

The clamor of the Southern people, the stern protests from the mines 
and the towns disconcerted the plan to put coal and iron on the free- 
list, but these free-traders were not to be foiled. Anthracite coal ison 
the free-list and bituminous coal is not mentioned. They have put on 
the free-list ‘“‘all mineral substances in a crude state and metals un- 
wrought not specially enumerated or provided for. They do not spe- 
cifically enumerate bituminous coal, which is a mineral substance in a 
crude state, nor iron which is metal unwrought, and the last section of 
the Mills bill repeals all Jaws or parts of laws in conflict therewith. 
They have openly put all the products of coal on the free-list. 

The simple device of omitting to specify bituminous coal, repealing 
the law which did specify it, and putting it on the free-list as a ‘‘ min- 
eral substance in a crude state’’ will not long be hidden from the new 
South concerned for its coal and iron. 

I now charge that since this bill was introduced here our free-trade 
Treasury chiefs have by a mere ruling repealed the tariff law which 
protected coal. x 

For a hundred years, since George Washington signed the first tariff 
act, bituminous and semi-bituminous coal of commerce have been pro- 
tected. All the semi-bituminous coal of the Atlantic slope, the coal 
of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, much of the coal of Pennsylvania 
has been protected. Suddenly, in March, our Secretary declared that 
all coal with less than 20 per cent. of volatile combustible matter is 
anthracite, and therefore free. It matters not that anthracite averages 
less than 5 per cent. of volatile matter. 

For the first time the Cumberland coal of my own State and the Po- 
cahontas coal of Virginia are declared to be anthracite by the Treas- 
ury, though still called semi-bituminous by all mankind. 

The bituminous coal of Swansea, Wales, and the bituminous coal of 
Canada are already coming into our ports and will not be stopped un- 
less this House shall declare that a free-trade Secretary can not legis- 
late and thus enlarge the free-list at will to give the railroad, the gas, 
and steam-ship monopolies free trade in coal before the Mills bill has 
passed. And I would vote to impeach the Secretary of the Treasury 
who has dared to usurp the functions of Congress, who has boldly put 
bituminous coal on the free-list in defiance of the law. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM—ITS SPLENDID DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the lamentations of the other side, 
who forget that for eleven years they have controlled this House, and 
for three years past ruled this country. If the plain people, the 
working people of my country, can be diverted, by these querulous com- 
plaints, from the greatness of the American protective system and the 
splendor of its development as fashioned by the national Republican 
party during the recent twenty-five years, they indeed are our people— 

Like the people— 
To borrow from an old philosopher— 


who when they went toOlympia could only perceive that they were scorched 
by the sun, an heey by the crowd, and wetted by the rain, and that life was 
full of d le and troublesome things, and so ae almost forgot the great 
colossus of ivory and gold, Phidias's statue of Zeus which they had come to see, 
sua which stood in its glory and power before their perturbed and foolish 
vision. 


I believe rather that the vast majority of our people will, with our 
foremost statesman, again declare for that policy which inspires labor 


— 
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with hope and crowns it with dignity, which gives safety to capital and 
protects its increase, which secures political power to every citizen, cult- 
ure and comfort to every home. [Great applause. ] 5 

Mr. HEMPHILL. ~ I wish tosay, Mr. Chairman, simply, if the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. McComas] will give me his attention for 
a moment, that in my remarksa few moments ago I desired to express 
my understanding of his lack of information as to the condition of 
things in the Southern States. My remark had reference exclusively 
to that, and was intended in no sense to be offensive. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I appreciate that. I could not understand the 
gentleman from South Carolina as intending to give or myself as de- 
siring to take offense at what he has said. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. It was only that I did not think the gentleman 
had sufficient personal knowledge of the subject upon which he was 
then speaking to enable him to advance opiaions of that character. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I hope to have the opportunity of witnessing in 
person, at no distant date, the condition of affairs there, and especially 
would I like to see an election held. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I will be delighted to sce the gentleman there on 
such an oceasion, and promise to show him an election where there is 
a voter for every vote. 

Mr. HOUK. But counted differently from the way they are cast. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. No, sir; counted just as they are cast. 

Mr. PERKINS. That would undoubtedly be a rare sight, which a 
man might be justified in going so many miles to see. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Very well; we will be very glad to show it to 
gentlemen who choose to favor us with their presence there. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I claim no superior knowledge as an 
expertinthe ‘dismal science.’’ Ican notassume to be as well informed 
on the tariff question as the learned gentlemen who have heretofore 
spoken upon the subject, nor do I hope for one moment that what I may 
say will afford any specially valuable contribution to the economic 
thought or literary excellence of this discussion. But believing as I 
do, that the subject under consideration is one of supreme importance, 
and of the utmost interest to every section of our common country, I 
have felt constrained to record my convictions and express some reasons 
for the faith within me. 

During the brief period of my Congressional service I have witnessed 
two occasions in this House which impressed themselves in an extraor- 
divary degree upon my observation. They attracted great public at- 
tention and will not soon pass from the memory of those who were 
then present, I aliude to what occurred on May 6, 1884, and June 17, 
1886. On the first of these dates the enacting clause of the tariff bill 
as then proposed was stricken out by a vote of 159 yeas to 155 nays; 
on the last the House refused to enter upon the consideration of a kin- 
dred measure by a vote of 140 yeas to 157 nays. The results of these 
votes, the political complexion of which is well known, were greeted 
with applause by the protectionists, and the country was given to un- 
derstand that the burdens of war taxation, indefensible as they are in 
times of peace, should continue to oppress the people. In the face of 
Executive recommendation, in spite of popular clamor for tax reduc- 
tion, and the consensus of the best political economists of all parties as 
to the absolute necessity for legislative action, in the presence of a con- 
stantly accumulating revenue beyond the requirement for an econom- 
ical administration of the Government, and the inevitable consequence 
of an abnormal and prodigious surplus in the Federal Treasury, aside 
from the palpable injustice and obvious impolicy of perpetuating the 


existing system of taxation, there could not then be found in this great: 


House of the people a sufficient number of their chosen Representa- 
tives who would even allow time and opportunity to investigate or re- 
form apparent abuses, or in any manner relieve the tax-payers from 
confessed oppression. 

When, however, on the 17th of April of this good year, the motion 
was made by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means to 
begin the consideration of the bill now before us, no voice was heard in 
opposition. High-tariffmen, Republicans and Democrats, ‘‘ opened not 
their mouths.” It seemed to be realized on all sides that remedial 
action could not longer be delayed, that the last continuance had been 
granted, and the time for trial had arrived. 

What the fate of the pending bill shall be no one can safely prog- 
nosticate. It is within the power of the protectionists to defeat it—to 
strangle and destroy it ere final consideration is reached; to obstruct 
and wear it out. But whatever may be the result, I sincerely ho 
that no Converse will be found on this side of the Chamber to take the 
initiative in its decapitation, that no man who calls himself a Democrat 
will draw the first dagger or deal the first blow. In view of the con- 
ditions that surround us, and the intrepid stand taken by the Presi- 
dent, I can not perceive how any Democrat can afford to antagonize 
the general proposition now submitted in the direction of reducing tax- 
ation and simplifying the processes of its collection, It is possible, as 
intimated, for the opposition to prevent the passage of the bill in its 
present shape, or as if may be amended, to prevent any relief contem- 
plated by its provisions, and thereby maintain the present status of 
the tariff schedules. If any bill of the sort shall pass, it will be the 
result of Democratic persistency and aggression, and by the grace and 
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permission of the Republican party both in the House and in the Sen- 
te. 


a 

If there be no tariff legislaXion the Republican party will be responsi- 
ble for the failure. One thing is certain: the Democrats are inflexibly 
determined to crowd and press this great issue before Congress and the 
country. The fight has been going on for years. The agitation will 
not cease until something is accomplished. The people in the factory 
and in the field, in the shop and at the shambles, whether they live 
by the expenditure of brain or brawn, at the North or in the South, 
everywhere throughoutthis great country, expect and require some cer- 
tain and definite action, some decision and settlement of the question. 
They can not and will not brook further suspense. The Armageddon 
of American politics is at hand. The lines are being drawn. Choose 
you this day whom you will serve. He that is not for us is against us. 
If a Democrat favor a continuation of war taxes, let him go to the camp 
of the enemy; if a Republican love country better than partisanship, 
let him join the ranks of reform; if any patriot prefer the general good 
to special advantage and class benefit, now is the time to show hiscolors. 
Listen to the authoritative declaration of your respective parties four 
years ago: 

The Democratic party has failed completely to relieve the people of the bur- 
den of unnecessary taxation by a wise reduction of the surplus. The Repub- 
lican party pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the tariff and to reduce the 
surplus,—Reputlican Platform of 1884. 

That change is necessary is proved by an existing surplus of more than $100,- 
000,000 which has yearly been collected from a suffering people. Unnecessary 
taxation is unjust taxation. * * * The Democratic party is pledged to revise 
the tariff in a spirit of fairness to all interests.—Democratic Platform of 1884. 

Read the message of the Union’s Executive, who is charged with con- 
serving the public weal, at the beginning of this Congress. He em- 
phasizes the gravity of the situation. Look at it as you will, it sounds 
the note of alarm and can not be disregarded. He has hoisted the 
danger-signal and the world has seen it. Our safety and prosperity de- 
pend upon heeding the warning and putting into practical operation 
the plain behests of representative duty. 

Gentlemen of the House, after all, the great body of our constituents 
are homogeneous. Tax-payers have kindred interests and cognate sym- 
pathies. Political parties, it is true, are necessary factors in republican 
institutions. Party alignments were formed in the very incipiency of 
our Government, and will and ought always to exist. I believe there 
always have been and ever will be conscientious citizens of the American 
Union who entertain different views and conflicting sentiments on ques- 
tions of public policy. Ido not believe that any party has now or ever 
will have a monopoly of all the virtue and purity, or all the vice and 
profligacy, which adorn on the one side, or degrade on the other, the ad- 
ministration of governmental affairs. There are good men and bad men 
alike in every human association. Evil communications will corrupt 
the good manners of all the sons of Adam. 

But in the presence of a common danger, in the blazing light which 
unmistakably reveals the absolute necessity for conservation of the 
best interests of the Republic, there must and wil! be found sufficient 
unity of purpose and concentration of effort to meet, in some measure, 
the demands of the situation. Selfishness must be made to yield to the 
paramount requirement of the general good and public welfare. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me unnecessary to repeat the current plati- 
tudes and generic postulates which ever attend a tariff discussion. The 
diverse constructions of constitutional power and purpose are known 
of all men. The infinite variety of transformation and verbal adjust- 
ment of old statement, the artistic modern formulation of ancient dicta, 
however ingeniously constructed, can make no substantial addition to 
what has so often been announced. What I said in the Forty-eighth 
Congress in this connection is perhaps equally applicable to the present 
time: 

It were practically impossible, at this day, for any man to suggest anythin 
new or essentially different from the manifold thought and treatment whic! 
the subject of Federal taxation has received in this country from time to time. 
It has engaged the attention and inspired the research of governmental philos- 
ophers for more than a century, and statesmen and essayists have in turn given 
it their current contributions. It has been so often discussed, critically consid- 
ered and profoundly explored that the very language employed is generic, the 
platitudes identical, the illustrations parallel, the methods threadbare. Witha 
ve ags adjustment of transposition, and the elimination of modern data, it 
will be discovered upon closeinspection that much of our recent literature upon 
thissubject is but the adroit reproduction of what was said scores of years ago. 

It is not assumed by the majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, nor any one else, that the bill reported is perfect, nor is it ex- 
pected that it shall be exempt from legitimate criticism. There are, 
perhaps, many objections which may be urged against it, but it will 
serve at least as the ground-plan for the interchange of representative 
opinion and the foundation for legislative judgment. It seems to me 
that we ought to discuss its defects and commend its merits in the spirit 
of fairness and concession, and strive to meet on some common ground. 
Iam for the bill, with some amendments. If they can not be had, I will 
take it as it is and give it an earnest support as the best that can now 
be accomplished. My most serious general objection to the bill is that 
itis too protective. It leaves the duties on many articles far too high, 
which at earlier periods in our history would have been regarded as 
monstrous. Its chiefreductions, amounting to $46,645, 112.48, are made 


by additions to the free-list and subtractions from excise or internal- 
revenue sources. I am not sure that the importation of articles upon 
which imposts are lessened will not be stimulated te such an extent as 
to increase the revenues now derived therefrom. In that event, how- 
ever, some benefit would result in fayorof the massof consumers. There 
is more reguired of us than merely stopping an inflow of surplus. That, 
of course, is an important desideratwm, but a thorough revision and ad- 
justment of the entire tariff law is absolutely needed. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my to disenss specially only one feature 
of the bill, and that is section 3, which relates to wool and the man- 
ufactures thereof, to be found on pages 27 to 29. By its terms all 
wools are placed upon the free-list, while articles made from wool are 
taxed upon an average of 39.87 per cent., ad valorem. Wool contrib- 
utes to the proposed redaction its present average ad valorem of 29.60 
per cent., while its manufactures are only made tosurrender 29.05 per 
cent. This, in my judgment, is disproportionate, and I give notice 
that at the proper time I shall either move or support an amendment 
which will reduce the duties on woolen manufactures toan average ad 
valorem of 25 per cent. Just here I beg to reproduce a portion of my 
former speech, submitted April 22, 1884, bearing upon this subject: 

Imay fail to convince the a ape and may not satisfy the sheepmen of the 
country, that the proposed uction in the tariff on wool will not injuriously 
affect the wool business; that it will not measurably embarrass that interest and 
depress prices, I might content myself by saying—what ought to be a conclu- 
sive reason—that if is unjust and unconstitutional to tax the great body of the 

le to protect that or any other interest; that protection to one sheep-raiser, 
i it increases the cost of the consumer’s necessities, means oppression and in- 
justice to fifty other good citizens engaged in other pursuits, and that the con- 
scientious discharge of apparent duty is infinitely ve and beyond any con- 
sideration of the mere consequences involved, 

But I do not believe,in the presence of living facts and the truth of history. 
that high tariffs on wools necessarily bring high ae to the wool-grower. i 
— ae ton beset tage exact eciged a we i oe meacyrpnceny ma wools pro- 

it Texas n o competition port from ‘oreign 
tries; but feel warranted in the statement that it is limited. 

Mr. Hurd, in his recent admirable speech, said: 

“There are three grades or classes of wool in the market—first, the su ine 
or the Silesian wool; second, the intermediary or combing wool; and third, the 
coarse carpet wool, Of these America does not uce the superfine wool or 
the carpet wool, and it can not produce them. Therefore no duty on them can 
be of any benefit to the farmer of this country. He does not grow them. 

“As to the intermediary grade this is the situation : The wools of the foreign 
countries have a fiber and texture which our wools do not possess, and the Amer- 
ican manufacturer needs them to mix with American wool to produce the best 
results. No man can make a good suit. of clothes made from American goods 
alone. From England, from France, and other of the world we want the 
wool with their fiber to make the best product for our manufacturer in his work 
of supplying the home demand. 
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“T believe every of American wool of intermediary grade 
into this country will make more valuable ¢ pound of wool raised here. 
The basis of my proposition on this point is that the foreign wool does not come 
into America in competition with American wool, but to supplement its defi- 
ciencies. ‘This is no idle theory of mine.” 

As to the general effect of the tariff on the prices of wool in this accep? ty take 
the liberty to quote in addition the following extract from a very able pub- 
lished letter of Senator J. H. Slater to the secretary of the wool-growers' con- 


coun- 


e er and 


This fact has 
by publicists of the highest character. 

in corroboration of this statement I invite attention to the following quota- 
tions from the forcible speech of Hon. WrLLIAm M. Srrincer in the last Con- 


“t In 1867 the wool-growers of the country and the manufacturers of woolen 
goods succeeded in inducing Congress to impose protective duties on the im- 
portation of foreign wools, and also to impose sach additional duties upon im- 

of foreign woolen as would compensate them for the loss they 
would sustain by reason of the duties on the raw material. The tariff upon 
wool gig to 1867 had been fluctuating under various acts of Congress from 1824 
to 1865. Some of these acts place the duties very low. From 1858 to 1861 wool 
costing 20 cents per pound or less was on the ist, and all other wools paid 
a duty of 24 per cent.ad valorem. From 1862 to 1864 the duty on wools cos: 
18 cents per pound and less was but 5 per cent. ad valorem; and over 18 cents 
and less than 24 cents it was 8 cents per pound; and over 24 cents per pound in 
price, 9 cents per pound in duty. 

“ Between 1865 and 1866 the tariff on wool costing 12 cents per pound and Jess 
was 3 cents per pound, and costing over 12 cents up to 24 cents Lap? poses the 
duty was 6 cents per pound, and between 24 cents per pound and 32 cents per 
pound the duty was 10 cents per pound and 10 per cent. ad valorem; and on all 
wools costing over 32 cents per d the duty was 12 cents per pound and 10 
= cent., ad valorem. The act of August 22, 1866, slightly these duties, 

oe eee substantially the same until the taking effect of the act of 
March 2, 1867, the law now in force. I will not recapitulate the various tariffs 
ampota by: theactof 1867. The classification 
em 


for Government 


„however, from 15 to 110 per cent. 
teat doy the different classes of wool, 


per 
and from 73 to 110 per cent, if in condition. 
that the high tariff upon fine washed and scoured wools has had a marked effect 
upon the manufacture of woolen goods in this country, and has worked greatly 
to the injury of both the wool-growers and manufacturers, as will be seen as I 
“The wool-growers felicitated themselves after the passage of the act of 1867 
upon the success which had attended their efforts in securing a protective tariff 
S o aa but we will see how far their expectati: realized. 
in securing tariff legislation was to prevent foreign wools from 

classes of wool from mar a sa meena 
of our ‘kets in order that bey! dary Ae ive 


for all they might raise. I shall be able to prove 


expectations, the market has actually been depressed; that in the States east of 
pen p ar spe p a p eaey paei has vastly d 
an 


of wool has a since the high tariffs 
were im than prevailed previously under the low tariffs, 
s $ a = = La s 


“I have stated that since the pero cabaret wee peer AT me 
n 


Fees than it's 

than it was forthe fifteen yearsnext preceding G proposi: 
or speculation, Fortunately for the position which I 

assume, the most accurate and reliable data upon sul have been pre- 

served, and herewith I present for careful examination the following statement 

furnished by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury nt, 


Statement showing the average price of medium American washed clothing fleece wool 
Jrom 1824 to 1881, inclusive. 


[United States Economist and Dry Goods Reporter, Jan 31,1880, data fur- 
nished by Mauger & Avery, 49 West Broadway, New York City.] 


Year, 


Average 
price, 


a 


age 


JOSEPH NIMMO, JR., Chief of Burcau, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
February 3, 1882. 
The average price for thefifteen years preceding 1867 was 58.8 cents nd. 
‘The average price for the fifteen years su 1867 was 48.6 cents per pound. 
These statements, s as they are by facts and figures, are exceedingly 
cogent and to my mind unanswerable. But be that asit may, with me the sol 


wool be aige it has to be done at the expense of all other interests and 
thereby lay the foundation for the protection of everything else which clamors 
for class legislation. I consent to and shall vote for the reduction on wool as 
proposed by the bill under consideration, as well as for all otherreductions con- 

emplated, as far as they go, pom 7 that to the extent of such reductions the 
general well-being of the people will be promoted. But while this is the case I 


wish to contend that an a reduction of 15.06 per cent. on wool is not met 

_by an average reduction of only 19.99 per cent. on the manufactures of wool, as 
under this bill. » 

The followi uest by the Chief of 


statistical statement, ii at at my 
the Bureau of ics, shows the operations of the tariff upon wool and the 
manufactures thereof, and the relative difference in the results of the old law 
and the act of March 3, 1883: 


Vatue of imports of wool entered for consumption in the United Slates and the ad va- 
torom rate of duty collected during the following periods : 


During the six months ended December 31— 


Articles. a 
gS 2 52 r E 
ER o Bo e a 
ees] g JPS) d |? 

3 
BES > E ES > B 
Per et. Per ct. | Dollars. | Per et 
55.46 | 2,399,515 | 44.73 Tios 10,73 
50. 19 615,677 | 43.48 480, 554 6.71 
27.79 | 4,345,385 | 25.02 |4- 839,405 rag 
66.71 | 22,064,512 | 68.90 335, 875 {+ 2.19 


JOS, NIMMO, Jn., Chief of Bureau. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Bureau of Statistics, March 7, 1884. 

From this it a; that the duty on the character of wools therein stated was 
decreased, w) that u woolen manufactures was increased as indicated, 
under the act of the Forty-seventh Congress. The es percent was glaring 
enough under the old law. The reasonable proportion and adjustment of rates 
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would have demanded under that a very considerable reduction on the manu- 
factures of wool to have equalized them with those upon the raw materials, 
And now while the present bill limits the maximum rate of duty on wools and 
woolens at 60 per cent. ad valorem, and is pro tanio a relief to the people, yet I 
think it preserves and perpetuates, to a greateror less extent, many of the orig- 
inal vices, and in addition provides: 
“That nothing in this act shall operate to reduce the duty above imposed on 
any article below the rate at which said article was dutiable under‘An act to pore Meee X 1,137, 686 


States and Territories. 


a) 
provide for the payment of outstanding Treasury notes, to authorize s Joan, to 658, 561 es we Grd 
aR PETEN and fix the duties on imports, and for other purposes,’ approved March 269, 019 2.60 700, 526 
2, 1861, commonly called the ‘Morrill tariff.’”” 312, 408 2.05 G10, 436 

This clause prevents, it is true, a 20 per cent. reduction on some characters of 265, 000 2.10 2, 658, 398 
wool, but comes, I think, materially to the aid of certain woolen manufactures, 623, 168 1,09 3, 953, 239 
and allows the duties thereon to remain too high. I do not favor any indorse- $35,000 La 2,594,172 
ment of the Carrey boterwrae or aa be TORE OT. of a Seger en law. oe 549, 885 1.94 1,068, 976 
my judgment the pruning ought orough an reformation radical. 2. 
ae tis worth doing at all is worth doing well.” If existing conditions are al Sica 


It is, I think, worthy of note that while the average value of sheep 
per head for the whole country is placed at $2.05, the lowest average, 
where sheep-raising is of special importance, is given to Texasand New 
Mexico. The fleeces of this quality of sheep, however, would, it is be- 
lieved, be in greater demand for purposes of manufacturing admix- 
ture with the finer wools that wou!d be imported, as a result of the re- 
moval of the present duties on wools. The average value of sheep 
head in Texas, as shown by the Comptroller’s report, is ouly $1.13. 
This, however, is from the standpoint of taxable valuation and rendi- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken the pains to make a careful computation 
of the number and value of sheep in the counties which compose the 
Congressional district which I have the honor to represent in this body, 
and I discover that the number, as shown from the most authentic 
sources at my command, is 1,035,396, valued at $1,196,932, a greater 
number than that found in the entire State of Indiana, and almost 
equal to that of Missouri or Colorado, There are but ten of the States 
and Territories which contain more sheep than the Eleventh Congres- 
sional district of Texas; and yet I shall vote for free wool without any 
fear of injuring the people of my district or retarding the well-being 
and prosperity of my State. 

Let us examine and see if the wool-growers of Texas have any just 
grounds for opposing the free-wool clause of the bill, and whether their 
complaints and resolutions against their delegation in Congress are well 
founded. Of course we deem it impossible to either convince or con- 
ciliate our Republican constituents, and such Democrats as cling irre- 
movably to the tenets of protection. But there are those who do not 
believe that the mere owning of sheep or investment in wool-growing 
are adequate causes for a transfer of party allegiance, and it is not every 
sheep-raiser in Texas that will vote the Republican ticket. Some, yea, 
many, of them are Democrats, and will continue to be Democrats, ‘‘in 
whom there is no guile.” 

In January, 1883, as shown by the Comptroller’s report, there were 
4,491,600 sheep in Texas. This wasduring the high-tariff period, and 
before the duties on wool were reduced by the act of 3,1883. The 
number appears to be slightly greater in 1886 and less in 1887; and it 
is not improbable, I think, that the official assessment for taxation 
may show some falling off for 1888. Much, if not all, of the decrease 
may be attributed to disease, the severity of recent winters, insufficient 
shelter, and the fact, as stated in the late report of Mr. Dodge, that 

“some of the flock-masters in Texas have sent considerable numbers 
to New Mexico.’ There has been no greater, and I think far less de- 
cline in the profits of this industry than has attended other business 


they are to furnish the model, if it were left to Sor I would K off their excres- 
their vices, But ifin the Uom pn 
of wiser men it will be now impracticable to obviate these imperfections, I shall 


en 

It is neither impolitic nor improper to demand an equivalent concession at the 
hands of others. The humblest herd, who in the solitude of the Western 
prairies attends his flock and listens to the bleating of his lambs, is the peer of 
the grandest millionaire in the crowded city, whose music comes from the hum 
of his spindles and the clang of his machinery. The one is just as good, just as 
nobly born, just as American, just as much entitled to consideration as the 
others. Equal rights is the transcript of the paternal mind, planted in the cor- 
ner-stone of our republican edifice, and when by ruthless hand removed, the 
stately structure will be in ruins, 


Mr. Chairman, I ask indulgence to discuss this clause of the bill 
from a Texas standpoint. 

I have before me the report of the Comptroller of Public Accounts 
of the State of Texas for the year ending August 31, 1887, which con- 
tains statements showing the assessment of for taxation in 
that State for the year 1887, as taken from the official rolls of the dif- 
ferent counties. In it I find the number and value of sheep rendered 
for taxes for the years 1886 and 1887. It shows for the year 1886 
4,543,765 sheep, valued at $5,282,814; for the year 1887, 4,275,394 
sheep, valued at $5,016,674. The number of decrease from that of 
1886 is 268,371, valued at $266,140. Mr. Dodge, the Statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture, estimates the number of sheep in Texas 
in January, 1888, at 4,523,739, with an average value of $1.52 per head, 
amounting in the aggregate to $6,864,744. I quote from him the fol- 
lowing estimate of the number, average price, and total value of sheep 
in all the States and Territories of the United States. 


States and Territories, 


Matos eect 547, 725 $3.01 | $1,645,914 | pursuits and avocations; nor do I believe that the tariff duties before 
New Ham 205, 023 2,98 610,963 | or since the act of March 3, 1883, have been of any appreciable advan- 
Vermont. 3893, 301 2,85 1,12%, 279 i y app ; 
M e a 62.667 320 206.702 tage to the Texas wool-grower, nor specially augmented the prices of 
. Rhode Island 20, 852 3.81 79,498 | the quality of wool grown by him. 
Connecticut, 49, 199 3.81 187,517 | In the rush for purchase and investment a few years ago, owing to 
wey S fede eb $45 | 545.582 | the profitable utilization of our cheap lands and the supposed fortunes 
Pennsylvania 934/891 2.80] 2,758,119 | that sheep-raising would yield, there was much of improvident spec- 
sist 22, 204 3.27 72,790 | ulation by many persons not experts in sheep values, and having no 
d ET eo Loman patia experience in their necessary treatment and preservation. 
427,500 1.36 581, Poor management, the scab, cold weather, and want of proper knowl- 
107, 334 1.72 184, 400 | edge and attention will produce their own consequences, whether there 
es ae tee oat be high tariffs, low tariffs, or no tariffsat all. In Texas we have chea; 
310, 622 1.46 453,135 | Pastoral lands in great abundance at $2 to $3 per acre, indigenous ani 
247, 830 1.57 890, 332 | nutritious grasses, and ordinarily mild climatic conditions, Herding 
x 4,528,789 =o eu S01 | expenses are comparatively inconsiderable, and when the methods of 
sn 167 L4 310, 127 sheep-growingare properly understoodand observed, it must and always 
516,594 1.61 832.440 | will be, as a rule, reasonably profitable. Waiving the point as to 
s = pete whether a tariff on wool is necessary in other States, where lands are 
SHES 4,106, 622 261| 10,714,177 | Worth from $50to $150 per acre, where sheep require artificial and cul- 
t 2,113, 004 2.72 | ` 5,743,990 | tivated food, where expenses are heavy, where only fine wools are pro- 
iinet ae rt =o 3 ton oon duced, I can not perceive why there should conie any wail from the 
911, 662 215| 1,9%2 261 | Texas sheep-pen at the prospect of free wool, or that it shall ever be 
283,725 2.38 674,698 | said of our shepherd in any event— 
SE e ful E : He left his crook, he left his flocks. 
830, 139 1.76) 1,457,558} May it not be presumed that should the wool industry through any 
5402728 | Lss) 10,201 =g | Possibility deteriorate elsewhere, it would find its appropriate transfer 
2,890, 13 1.70 4, 987, 069 and diversion of its energies to our inviting region? e selfishness 


involved precludes further pursuit of this proposition. It is not un- 
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likely, I think, thatsome high-tariff advocates dread Texas competition 
as much as foreign importation. 

‘There has been for several years— 

Says Mr. Dodge— 

a deportation of sheep from Pennsylvania to the cheaper grasses of the far West. 

There are lesssheep now in the whole State of Pennsylvania by 51,041 
than in my Congressional district. I commend this statement to the 
careful consideration of my friends from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROWELL, Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. LANHAM. Certainly, if it be pertinent to this branch of the 
subject. 

Mr. ROWELL. Do you believe that the price of wool will go down 
by the amount of tariff tax taken off? 

Mr. LANHAM. I can show you, sir, from the reports of the fifteen 
years preceding and succeeding the protective tariff act of 1867 that the 
prices of wool absolutely were higher under a low tariff than under a 
high tariff. I can establish that, I think, by authentic data. 

Mr. ROWELL. Then you believe thatclothing will cost more under 
free wool than with wool protected ? 

Mr. LANHAM. No, sir; I do not believe it will, for reasons which 
I will endeavor to explain. 

Paradoxical as it may appear to my friend from Illinois, I believe 
that with the repeal of the duties on wool, higher grades of wool grown 
abroad would be imported for admixture with American wool. The 
effect of the tariff has been to give to foreign manufacturers a practi- 
cal monopoly of such wools of Australasia and South America, and 
they have been able to manufacture and sell to us large quantities 
of manufactures, notwithstanding our high duty on woolen goods. 
Our woolen mills by reason of this fact have been seriously crippled, 
and consequently the market for American wool greatly dep - -BY 
giving our domestic manufacturers foreign wools at the same prices 

id by their British competitors to mix with native wools, they will 

able to pay as good or better prices for the home product, and yet 
furnish cheaper and better goods to the consumer. Be this as it may, 
I would remove all possible doubt, by reducing the duties on woolen 
manufactures to an average ad valorem of 25 per cent., as before stated. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire for the purpose of comparison, and to show 
that the wool industry has suffered no greater reverses in the shrink- 
age of values, or from other causes than those which have befallen 
other enterprises, to allude again to the report of the Comptroller of 
the State of Texas. I find that in 1886 there were rendered for taxes 
6,955,248 cattle, valued at $60,852,938; in 1887, 7,081,976, valued at 
$51,008,550, an increase in number for 1887 of 126,728, but a decrease 
in value of $9,844,338, and the average value of cattle per head is 
placed at $7.20. From the same report I ascertain that there were 
2,317,396 cattle in my district, valued at $19,596,380. In view of 
these statements, is there any valid reason why the cattleman should 
be forced to pay any tribute to the sheepman? 

I regret that I am not prepared to show to what extent the business 

of the farmer went down during the same period. 
_ They were years of unprecedented drought, dearth, and desolation. 
There was scarcely sufficient bread for the eater or seed for the sower. 
The distress which obtained in the agricultural counties of my district 
is simply indescribable. They appealed to the State Legislature and 
to Congress for relief, and private charity was di with a liberal 
hand. Con passed a bill providing for a distribution of seeds in 
these drought-stricken counties through the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture. The President vetoed it, and told us that it was the duty of 
the people to support the Government, and not the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to support the people. I am glad to say that there is now a 
splendid prospect for abundant harvests in this afflicted region; but 
what bounties of Government, what protective tariffs will enhance the 
value of the farmer’s products? What will his wheat and corn be 
worth per bushel and his cotton per pound? He must work ‘‘day in 
and day out,” ‘‘from weary chime to chime,” live on frugal fare, and 
study the‘hard problem of how to “make buckle and tongue meet,” 
looking alone to his own strong arm and the blessing of Providence. 
Talk about factory hands, and operatives in machinery, and corpora- 
tions’ servants, and Government employés, and eight-hours-a-day-law 
laborers, and bestow all deserved sympathy upon them; but there are 
none of them who, in my opinion, are not better paid in proportion to 
the amount of labor performed than the average tiller of the soil, and 
none of them who would exchange places with him. The fact is there 
are too many of the American people who have a distaste for sweat and 
solar exposure. Is there any reasonable excuse thatI could offer to the 
farmers of my district should I vote to keep a tax on wool for the sup- 
posed benefit of the sheep-raiser, for them to pay? 

I, for one, am not prepared to return to my constituency without 
aiding, as far as I can, in removing the oppression of the unnecessary 
and unjust taxation they are now compelled to bear. They are too 
sensible to believe that the yoke of war taxes is easy and its burden 
is light. The wool-grower is just as good as the furmer, the mechanic, 
the blacksmith, the professional man, but he is no better. He has no 
special claim for legislative favoritism beyond that enjoyed by the 
humblest consumer in the land. 

But is the tariffnow imposed or any tariff on wool in reality beneficial 


to the wool-growers? I answer this question by quoting the conclusion 
of the report of Mr. Morrison, chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in the last Congress, upon a resolution providing for the restora- 
tion of the tariff of 1867 upon wool. He says: 


In conclusion, your committee submit that the duty upon imported wool is 
proved, by testimony derived both from argument and experience, to be inju- 


rious to all ¢ and beneficial to none. 
It drives from our markets many kinds of wool not raised here, but which 
are indispensable to a successful manufacture of woolen s. 


It gives to European manufacturers the exclusive use of these wools, and there- 
fore a monopoly of the manufacture of goods made of them, and consequently 
of the markets of the world. 

It confines American manufactures to a restricted choice of materials and so 
to the production of a limited class of goods, with which the home market is 
periodically glutted. 

It makes it impossible for our manufacturers to export woolen goods, and by 
confining them to the home market leads to ruinous fluctuations of prices, re- 
sulting in uent closing of the mills and their sale at disastrous sacrifices, 

It cripples the only customers of our wool-growers so seriously that the mar- 
ket for wool is periodically in an unhealthy condition, 

It prevents the home mannfacturers from buying the foreign wools which 
could be used in mixture with American wools,and thus lessens the demand 
for American wools, instead of increasing it, as intended. 

It has given the European manufacturer control of all foreign wools; it has 
thus caused the importation of foreign wool to come in the manufactured form; 
and the m the duty has been raised,the more disastrous have been the re- 
sults to thé American wool-grower. 

It has furnished a good excuse for heaping heavy taxes upon the clothing of 
the people, and it has thus taxed every wool-grower to an amount far exceed- 
ing the whole benefit which he has ever imagined that he would derive from 
the tariff, without giving him that imaginary benefit. 

It has reduced the wages of workmen in the woolen manufacture; it has 
ruined numerous investors, who were enticed into this manufacture by the de- 
lusive promises of a high tariff; it has greatly hindered our trade with our 
natural customers in South America; it has made clothing dearer in America 
and cheaper in Europe; it has injured all classes and helped none. 

Your committee therefore recommend that the resolutions lie on the table, 
but that the prayer of the convention of textile workers in Philadelphia should 
be granted, that the duties on woolshould be repealed, and the duties on woolen 
manufactures reduced to at least an equal extent, . 

If the logic of these statements be unsound, and if the facts do not 
warrant the conclusions reached, then the only reason for insisting upon 
a tariff on wool is that it is of benefit to a particular class, and comes 
to the aid of those engaged in a particular business, and the wool man is 
placed in the position of asking that the great body of the people be 
taxedin his behalf. He must say the tariff will bring him higher prices 
and a better paying business, and that he wants tribute extracted at the 
expense of his fellow-man to sustain his private enterprise. If the 
tariff give him personal bounty at public expense, it is unjust, unwar- 
ranted by constitutional authority, and at war with the essential prin- 
ciples of republican institutions; and he has no right to demand or ex- 
pect it; if it does not have this effect, hé can invent no reason for its 
imposition. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard much during this discussion of pauper 
labor in Europe, Cobden clubs, and free-trade England. I deem it not 
inappropriate to invite brief attention to two of England’s greatest men, 
and what they have said of American institutions and American policy. 
It seems to me that some useful instruction may be derived from their 

tive declarations. John Bright, one of the best and purest of 
English statesmen, in reply to a letter from the editor of the North 
American Review, asking whether England would return to protection, 
after making some historical statements as to English policy in the past 
and giving his opinion as to its future course, said: 

Itisa Tra to me that your people do not yet see their way to a more moder- 
ate tariff, 

Not to free trade, but a more moderate tariff. Do not the conditions 
which surround us demand a more moderate tariff? Who can suc- 
cessfully gainsay the proposition ? 

They are doing wonders, unequaled in the world’s history, in paying off your 
national debt. 

That is true, and greater wonders in this respect have been since ac-. 
complished. 

A more moderate tariff I should think would give you a better revenue, and 
by degrees you might approach a more civilized system. What can be more 
strange than for your Nre country to build barriers he pes that commerce 
which is every where the handmaid of freedom and of civilization? 

Ishould saree ofthe prospects of mankind if I did not believe that before 
long the intelligence of your people would revolt against the barbarism of your 
tariff. It seems now your one great humiliation; the world looks to you for 
example in all forms of freedom. As to commerce, the great civilizer, shall it 
look fh vain? 

This letter was written on the 25th day of April, 1879. These are 
the words thatcame from the author of the repeal of the Corn Laws; from 
that grand man who devoted his magnificent energies to opening up a 
foreign market for American breadstuffs and the products of American 
farmers. To the ears of some they may sound ‘‘quite English, you 
know,” but I firmly believe they involve a just criticism and express 
the living truth. Shall we respond to the suggestions for a ‘‘ moderate 
tariff,” or shall we in this day and generation continue in force the 
grievous exactions levied for purposes of war? Shall we not answer 
his question, unmoor our commerce, and send it forth to the uttermost 
parts of the earth with the joyous speeding— 

Bear it on, thou restless ocean ; 
Let thy winds its canvas swell! 
Heaves our heart with proud emotion, 
As it goes far hence to dwell! 


(Applause. ] 
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Under the ‘‘moderate tariff’’ of 1846 to 1861, in the halcyon days of 
the Republic, long before this letter was written, our country had pros- 
pered in an extraordinary degree; there was steady and substantial 
progress in all the elements of national growth and greatness. Is it 
any wonder that our people, having experienced the beneficence of this 
“ moderate tariff” in years gone by, and which, but for the war, would 
in every human probability have remained undisturbed, should now, 
when peace has resumed her wonted sway, ‘‘revolt’’ against the harsh- 
ness and severity of that system, unexcused and inexcusable only as a 
temporary measure, and solely instituted for purposes of war? The 
revolt has come, and it is here to stay until all the just cause of com- 
plaint shall be fully and finally removed, 

I have given you one English view of our situation since the war, and 
dating back less than a decade. 

I desire now to invite your attention to another perhaps less inviting 
English opinion of American institutions as entertained by an equally 
eminent man. It is full of admonition and worthy of the most careful 
consideration at the hands of every thoughtfal and patriotic citizen of 
this country. I believe that I doa public service by recalling it to your 
notice. On May 23, 1857, Lord Macaulay wrote a letter to Henry S. 
Randall, the author of The Life of Thomas Jefferson. It is not found 
in The Life and Letters of Macaulay, arfd hence may have escaped that 
general observation it would have otherwise received. From it I quote 
the following: 


Iam certain that I never * * è uttered a word indicating an opinion that 
the supreme authority in aState oughtto be intrusted to the majority of citizens 
told by the head; in other words, to the poorest and most ignorant part of so- 
ciety. I have long been convinced that institutions purely democratic must 
sooner or later destroy liberty, or civilization, or both. 

In Europe, where the population is dense, the effect of such institutions would 
be almost instantaneous. What happened lately in France isan example. In 
1818 a pure democracy was established there. During a short time there was 
reason to expect a general spoliation, a national bankruptcy, a new partition of 
the soil, a maximum of prices, a ruinous load of taxation laid on the rich for 
the purpose of supporting the poor in idleness, Sucha system would in twenty 
years have made France as poor and barbarous as the France of the Carlavin- 


Happily the danger was averted ; and now there isa despotism,a silent tribune, 
and enslaved press. Liberty is gone; but civilization has been saved. I have 
not the smallest doubt that if we hada purely. democratic government here 
the effect would be the same. Either the poor would plunder the rich and 
civilization would perish, or order and propery would 
military government and liberty would perish. You may think that your 
eoun snioys an exemption from these evils, I will frankly own to you that 
Iam of a different opinion. Your fate I believe to be certain, though it is de- 
ferred by a physical cause. As long as you havea boundless extent of fertile 
and unoccupied land your laboring icy eer will be far more at ease than 
the laboring population of the Old World, and while this is the case, the Jef- 
fersonian polity may continue to exist without causing any fatal calamity. 

But the time will come when New England will be as thickly peopled as Old 
England. Wages will be as low and will fluctuate as much with you as with 
us, You will have your Manchesters and Birminghams,and in those Manches- 
ters and Birminghams hundreds of thousands of artisans will assuredly be some- 
times out of work. Then your institutions will be fairly brought to the test. 
Distress every where makes the laborer mutinous and discontented, and inclines 
him to listen with eagerness to agitators, who tell him that it is a monstrous in- 
spt og Boyes one man should have a million while another can not get a full meal. 

In bad years there is plenty of grumbling here, and sometimes a little rioting. 
But it matters little. For here the sufferers are not the rulers, The supreme 
power is in the hands ofa class, numerous indeed, butselect; ofan educated class, 
of a class which is, and knows itself to be, deeply interested in the security of 
property and the maintenance oforder. Accordingly, the malcontents are firmly 
yet gently restrained. The bad time is got over without robbing the wealthy to 
relieve theindigent. The springs of national prosperity soon begin to flow again ; 
work is plentiful, wages rise, and all is tranquility and cheerfulness. I have 
seen England pass three or four times through such critical seasons as I have 
described. Through such seasons the United States will have to pass, in the 
course of the next century, if not in this, How will you pass rong h them? I 
heartily wish you a good deliverance, But my reason and my wishes are at 
war, and I can not help foreboding the worst, It is quite plain that your Gov- 
ernment will never be able to restrain a distressed and discontented majority. 
For with you the majority is the Government, and has the rich, who are always 
a minority, absolutely at its mercy, 

The day will come when in the State of New York a multitude of people, 

. none of whom has had more than half a breakfast, or expects to have more than 
halfa dinner, will choose a legislature. Is it possible to doubt what sort of 
legisiature will be chosen? On one side is a statesman preasaine patono; re- 
spect for vested rights, strict observance of public sae the otherisa dema- 


saved by a strong 


gogue ranting about the tyrany of capitalists and usu and asking why any- 
Dody should be permitted to drink champagne and ein a carriage while 
thousands of honest folk are in want of necessaries. Which of the two candidates 
is likely to be preferred a ho workingman who hears his children cry for more 
bread? I seriously Spore hend that you will, in some such season of adversity 
as I have described, do things which will prevent prosperity from returning; 
that you will act like a people who should in a year of scarcity devour all 
the seed-corn, and thus make the next year a year not of scarcity, but of abso- 
lute famine. There will be, I fear, spoliation, The spoliation will increase the 
distress. ‘The distress will produce fresh spoliation, 

There is nothing tostop you. Your Constitution isallsailand noanchor. As 
I said before, when a society has entered on this downward progress, either 
civilization or liberty must perish. Either some Cæsar or Napoleon will seize 
the reins of government with a strong hand, or your Republie will be as fear- 
fully plundered and laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth century as the 
Roman Empire was in the fifth, with this difference, that the Huns and Vandals 
who ravaged the Roman Empire came from without, and that your Huns and 
Zencani will have been engendered within your own country by your own in- 
stitutions, 


Did the ‘‘sunset of life give him mystical lore?” Have these gloomy 
forebodings, these dark and pessimistic predictions been in any meas- 
ure fulfilled? Have our boasted high wages to the larborer brought 
him content? Have our Manchesters and Birminghams been moved 
by Jove and consideration of their employés or instigated by their own 
gre 


Let strikes and lockouts and riots answer. 
**trusts’? and combinations reflect. 

In England the supreme power is in the hands of a class. The sufferers are 
not the rulers. ` 

Majorities do not rule. 

Mr. Chairman, far beit from me to widen the breach between the rich 
and poor, or play the rôle of the ranting demagogue described by Ma- 
caulay. I would not have the poor to despise the rich nor the rich to 
oppress the poor. I hate the spirit of envy and contemn the methods 
of the mere agitator who seeks to stir up strife among a people of the 
same country, bound by the same laws, and among whom sentiments or 
sympathy and community of feeling should be encouraged. The ave- 
nues of wealth should be open to all; but no man or set of men has the 
right in this country to be legislated into wealth. I firmly believe that 
class legislation has had the inevitable effect of building up monopolies, 
resulting in colossal fortunes and concentrating in the hands of a few 
of our citizens a rulership as antagonistic to the genius of our institu- 
tions as would be that of crowned heads. 

The logical tendency of high tariffs is, to use the trite and familiar 
statement, to make the rich richer and the poor poorer, thereby inten- 
sifying the discontent of the people. A continuation of such a system 
of legislation may hasten on the conditions which may still further sus- 
tain the apprehensions and prophecies of Macaulay. 

Here all our citizens, unrestrained by accident of birth and unfet- 
tered by caste, participate in the exercise of political power, and I be- 
lieve that through their virtue and intelligence our institutions can be 
made to withstand every test and overcome every shock they may re- 
ceive, and the government of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple preserved. May the day never come when it shall pass from the 
earth. Fortunately our death-strifes are over and our war-dissevered 
sections are reunited, and I trust we are fully prepared to combine our 
hearts and hands in the grand movement for greater and more glorious 
national attainments. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with unusual interest to the splendid pe- 
roration of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] a few days 
ago, wherein he spoke of the South. It was graceful in diction, beau- 
tifalin imagery, and elegantin delivery. I thank him for his intended 
compliment to that Section of the country from whence I hail; but, sir, 
I do not agree with him when he says that ‘‘this measure bodes no 
good to the South.’’ On the contrary, I think it comes to her asa 
** glory-beaming star’? from the dark clouds of misrule and class legis- 
lation; it gives her joyful assurance of the dawn of a better day. It 
tells her of a grander development and greater industrial freedom. It 
sets before ‘‘her uplifted brow’ the rainbow of commercial promise, 
“with its wing on the earth and its wing on the sea.’ It speaks to 
her of a new and happier era in which the strings of her harp, long si- 
lent, shall be attuned to the music of progress and prosperity. It tells 
her the raw materials which lie at her feet in rich profusion will invite 
and welcome the idle and dormant capital which seeks investment; it 
tells her that the mighty possibilities she possesses shall have ample op- 
portunities for culture and expansion; it assures her of equal privileges 
and a fair show in every aspiration; it tells her the distinctions and par- 
tialities in the blessings of Judah and Issachar shall be leveled, and that 
no longer shall her sons crouch between burdens, bow their shoulders 
to bear, and become servants unto tribute. 

Improve and pass this great measure of reform, expunge from the stat- 
ute-books the barbarism of war taxation, reduce the burdens of the Gov- 
ernment to a peace basis, take no more money from the people than isab- 
solutely required for economic public use, stay the hand of monopoly, in- 
sure equal and exact justice to all and exclusive privileges to none, and 
then indeed, will the South be rehabilitated and her people inspired 
with a loftier patriotism, a purer devotion to this glorious Union, and a 
stronger affection for her brethren of the North. Join with her in the 
declaration that the war is over and its temporary exactions no longer 
required, that good-will and national fellowship shall prevail, and all 
her sons will shout for joy: 

Alleluiah! Peace omnipotent reigneth ! 

[Great applause. ] 

At the conclusion of the remarks of Mr. LANHAM the following dia- 
logue occurred: 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I believe the gentleman from Texas has 
not fully occupied his time, and I desire toask him a favor in the shape 
of a question. Will the gentleman allow me to do so? 

Mr. LANHAM. I will hear the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I am not certain but what I shall desire 
to circulate the gentleman’s speech in my district. 

Mr. LANHAM. Allow me tosay that I shall be glad to present the 
gentleman with as many copies as he may desire. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I shall pay for the copies which I may 
circulate. That will make them more valued. ButI ask the gentleman 
if he will be so kind as toinsert in his speech, after what the English- 
man, John Bright, said, the resolutions that have been passed by one 
or more gatherings of Texan Americans since the agitation of this bill 
commenced, so that we may know what Americans in Texas think as 
against what John Bright, of England, thinks. 

Mr. LANHAM. In the revision of my speech I will endeavor to give 


Let ‘pools’? and 
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due reflection to the gentleman’s suggestion. Doubtless I have already 
referred to what the gentleman alludes to. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Unless that isdone I will decline to cir- 
culate the document. s 

Mr. LANHAM. Iam much obliged tothe gentleman, but I do not 
desire that he shall make my speech for me or select for me matter in 
addition to what I have submitted. Have I any time left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman hasseven minutes of his time re- 
maining. 

Mr. LANHAM. I reserve that time. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I suppose if Massa- 
chusetts was to divide to-day npon the question of protection or free 
trade the number of people in favor of protection would outnumber its 
opponents by a vast majority not easily computed in figures, and Iam 
sure in my own Congressional district such a division would result in a 
majority of more than 10,000 in favor of the champion of the protective 
side of the argument, and I dare say that even such an estimate would 

- fall below the actual figures. So far as I am personally concerned, 
therefore, having been born among a people devoted to the principle 

. of protection, I do hot feel it at all necessary to define my position 
upon that question, and I am therefore averse to occupying the time 
of this House in traveling along the well-beaten thoroughfare of gen- 
eral tariff discussion. Much has been well said upon that subject, and 
more will be submitted in the line of general discussion, but there are 
several byways still to be explored, not in the way of any new discoy- 
eries but simply in developing certain well-understood principles which 
every one must admit, but which have not perhaps been as fully ana- 
lyzed as to make their simple logic clearly brought out in support of 
the general theory, just as we all come to realize the absolute truth 
of certain physical laws, the existence of which we all understand and 
firmly believe, but which are so commonplace in our daily experience 
that we have never taken the particular time to examine into them and 
make the simple application. 

We live in an age of great physical and mental activity. Wonderful 
inventions of mind and matter are crowding each other so fast that in 
the hurried race we hardly see whence they come or where they lead. 
Theories and isms of all sorts seize upon the people and rush them into 
great extremes, disorganizing and disarranging old-established rules, 
and leading us into a way of discarding what is old and tried for ex- 
periment and theory. Just now the medical profession finds itself 
antagonized by a new and strange psychical force, which, overturning 
facts and argument, seems to have worked its way into the imagina- 

- tion of the people, that all disease is a pure fancy of the imagination; 
that one is never sick—we sometimes think we are—but the evidence 
of the sickness is but the warning of a violation of the divine will and 
the setting up of our own finite will against the infinite; that if we 
could only follow closely enough to the way marked out by infinite 
wisdom we should all preserve the perfect body and entire immu- 
nity from disease and dissolution; that if it were possible for man 
to follow out with unvarying exactness the divine guidance there is 
no reason why we should not live forever, and our span of life is but 
to be measured by the closeness with which we guide our existence to 
the divine standard. Such, in a word, is the theory of the Christian 
scientist of the day, whose strange fancy has pervaded the homes of 
the people, has found a place among the musty folios of the literary 
man, has disturbed the professional man in his studies, and by the 
very force of its inertia seems to have passed within the closed doors 
of the Committee on Ways and Meansand dominated the deliberations 
of that great committee. So that it may be truthfully said, if no other 
credit is to be given, that these learned gentlemen have evolved a new 
school of Christian-science political economy. Is not the analogy com- 
plete? 

To them facts have seemed entirely unimportant. No diagnosis re- 
quired, no expert knowledge of symptoms; simply the existence of a 
diseased condition ofthe mind. Has not the chairman of the committee 
repeatedly demanded of the country only a hopeful state of mind and 
all will be well? 

Only recently in his speeches at Providence and elsewhere he assures 
the wool-grower that with free wool the increased consumption will be 
80 great that better prices will surely come to them, while to the wool 
manufacturer he turns with the cheering assurance that under this bill 
he will pay so much less for his wool that in spite of all other cireum- 
stances prosperity will be thrust upon him. Thus it is that again we 
find the Administration ever inadvance, and witha progression which is 
certainly remarkable, applying the soothing balm of the ‘faith cure” 
to the inflamed and feverish condition of our trade and national com- 
merce, 

But this ‘‘ Mills bill” is in other respects a most remarkable docu- 
ment. Regarded simply as a device for reducing revenue, without ac- 
knowledging the principle of protection, this bill is entirely inadequate, 
It should go much farther, for under the most liberal construction of its 
most ardent admirers too small an amount will be saved to the country 
to give it credit as a revenue bill. Yet it is quite susceptible of proof 
that it would not only not reduce the revenue, but under its operation, 
should it become a law, it would increase the revenues by more than 


$11,000,000 over the present receipts, so that as a bill to reduce the 
revenue it is an utter and complete failure, , 

But if it be said, on the other hand, that its purpose is to recognize 
some protection to certain industrial enterprises which have grown up 
under protection, then the fault of this bill is that its framers—who in 
the nature of things could have no expert knowledge whatever of the 
industries affected—have persistently refused to take the testimony of 
interests involved, where such testimony has been offered, but with a 
persistency, unique in such matters, have seemed to seek the advice of 
those who from their prejudices or the nature -° their business are en- 
tirely opposed to the application of the pro e principle to any of 
our industries so far as they aré able. 

Let me illustrate this point. Suppose you write to me for the best 
formula for making the most palatableand nutritious bread? IfIreally 
desired to give you the best information I could secure, which would 
be really of advantage to you, I should not apply to a person who 
had some patent device by which he was able to substitute for the true 
ingredient of that article a certain compound which would apparently 
answer the purpose. Not atall. I should first apply to my cook, if 
I had a good one, for information, and then I would supplement that 
evidence by inquiring of the cook of my neighbor, if he had one witha 
bread-making record, and if their two stories co: mded I should 
be willing to submit that consolidated information for your benefit, 
with a firm belief that I was giving you what you wanted; or, better 
still, if there was a national association of cooks, and that association 
had met in convention and had carefully considered the bread question, 
and had expressed their opinion as the best wisdom they had on that 
subject, then I would cheerfully give you that information, with the 
firm conyiction that you were getting the best possible expert opin- 
ion on the subject of bread-making, which, if carefully followed, would 
insure you peace in your domestic cirele and good digestion, 

Precisely in this way this committee might have worked. For there 
is hardly a protected industry in this land which is not able in some 
way to present the testimony of experts upon the exact condition and 
needs of such industry, and all such information would be entirely re- 
liable and trustworthy, for I am sure no one is willing to say that the 
name of Barabas is written npon the foreheads of the manufacturers 
of this country. 

Having failed then to take expert testimony upon these great ques- 
tions, the majority of this committee have utterly failed to encourage the 
slightest support in favor of the theory that this bill has for its purpose 
the encouragement of our vested enterprise, built up upon the principle 
of protection. Butmore than all this, when the majority of this com- 
mittee have thus obviously failed in their duty in this respect and have 
insisted upon reporting to this House a bill clearly the result of their 
application of the ‘faith cure’ principle to industrial enterprises, and 
have sat with closed doors refusing to recognize the authority of this 
House in its purpose of forming committees that they should sit as a 
court in judgment of all cases coming before them, and after patient 
and exhaustive hearings of all evidence submitted, upon that evidence, 
in the light of its bearing upon the ‘‘ general welfare’’ of the country, 
shall make up their judgment upon the preponderance of evidence 
submitted. 

When such a committee have reported to the House a measure upon 
which they have not taken expert evidence, and have placed that meas- 
ure before the House, where of course such expert evidence can not 
properly make itself heard, except in way of amendment or substitu- 
tion, then such a committee has utterly failed in its duty to this House, 
to the people, and to the industries assailed, and such a bill ought in 
perfect fairness to be recommitted to that committee with instructions 
to take advantage of such avenues of expert information, so close at 
hand and available. If this committee have taken such evidence, and 
if this bill is a deliberate judgment based upon such evidence, then 
perhans this charge can not lie against it; but if the charge is not proved 
to be absolutely unfounded, then I dare say the propriety of such ac- 
tion by the House will not be disputed. 

But I wish to leave this particular bill for the present, and in a tem- 
perate manner, without rhetoric, to undertake in a hasty way the de- 
velopment of a fact which I think must be patent to all—that a pro- 
tective tariff, so adjusted as to meet the wants of the people, is a most 
powerful stimulant to the intelligence of mankind, and indirectly adds 
to the comfort, the happiness, and the prosperity of man, not alone in > 
this country, but throughout the entire breadth of the civilized world. 

If, while watching a balloon ascension in the presence of some person 
who was unfamiliar with physical theories, one should say to him that 
the forceof gravity compelled all material objects, of whatever kind, to 
fall toward the centerof the earth, one would expect him to say in reply: 
‘t But all things do not fall to the earth. I have just seen that balloon 


shooting up into the sky; and the rising smoke from every chimney in 
the world contradicts your theory. The law of gravitation must be 
made very plain to me before I can be induced to go contrary to the 
evidence of my own senses.’’ 

This person’s position is a fair illustration of the attitudeof the free- 
traders toward the theory of protection as applied in and for this conn- 
try. They insist that the tariff is a tax-upon the whole people for the 


benefit of a favored class, and that a tariff upon any article enhances 
ies cost of that article to the consumer by exactly the amount of the 

Let me quote from the message of the President upon that point: 

But our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical source of 
unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amende These laws, 
as their primary and plain effect, raise the price to consumers of all articles im- 
ported and subject to duty, by precisely the sum paid for such duties. Thus the 
amount of the duty measures the tax paid by those who purchase for use these 
imported articles. Many of these things, however,are raised or manufactured 
in our own country, and the duties now levied upon foreign goodsand products 
are called protection to these home manufactures, because they render it possi- 
ble for those of our own people who are manufacturers to make these taxed 
articles and sell them for a price equal to that demanded for the imported goods 
that have paid customs duty. 

So it happens that while comparatively a few use the imported articles, mill- 
ions of our people, who never used and never saw any of the foreign products, 
pune and use things of the same kind made in this country, and pay there- 

for nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the duty adds to the im- 
ported articles. Those who buy imports pay. the duty charged thereon into the 
public Treasury, but the great majority of our citizens, who buy domestic arti- 
cles of the safe class, pay a sum at least approximately equal to this duty to the 
home manufacturer. This reference to the operation of our tariff haws is not 
made by way of instruction, but in order that we may be constantly reminded 
of the manner in which they im a burden upon those who consume do- 
mestic products as well as those who consume imported articles, and thus create 
a tax upon all our people. 

The protectionist insists that a protective tariff is not laid, and could 
not be laid for the benefit of a class, but rather for the general welfare 
of the country, and that the inevitable result of a protective tariff has 
been to eventually bring down the cost of the article taxed to a figure 
which is lower than that article sold for before a duty wag laid upon 
it, and the result of such competition has been abundantly shown, not 
alone in this country, but in Great Britain, and upon the Continent 
even, in the improved quality of the clothing of the people, the excel- 
lence in design, and the general additions of comforts and even luxuries, 
comparatively unknown before the imposition of the tariff of 1861. 

Let me mention, right in this connection, one or two striking illus- 
trations upon this point, not, of course, in the way of presenting any- 
thing new, but simply in the way of driving in a little deeper the nail 
already started. During the last nine years of the famous Walker 
‘“revenue-reform’’ tariff, and previous to 1861, the average production 
of the useful commodity of pig-iron was but 798,488 tons, and during 
that period the output was about the same, at all events it showed no 
increase. But in 1863, as soon as the industry had begun to feel the 
stimulating effect of the tariff of 1861, then the production began to 
increase in a most astonishing ratio, while the prices decreased, until, 
during the year 1863, the output increased to 947,604 tons, and in 1886 
the industry had become so well settled, the workmen so skillful, and 
the plant in such good condition, that what was less than 800,000 tons 
as the annual production in 1861 had increased to more than 6,000,000 
tons, and during this period the price had steadily decreased, so that 
‘the country was receiving the benefit of this enormous production, and 
at much less money per pound. 

Who can estimate the advantage to the country at large in increased 
comfort, in the developmentof industrial skill, in inventive genius which 
came to the people in the sections of country immediately affected? 
Why, under the ‘‘revenue-reform”? tariff it was impossible to success- 
fully establish the industry of making steel in this country. Time and 
time again the experiment was attempted. Experts were brought here 
from abroad, the most skilled labor employed, with the invariable re 
sult that foreign competition could come in, and did come in, and force 
the courageous experimenters into bankruptcy, and thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars were swept away, like the early mists, in 
the vain endeavor to establish a new industry upon our shores in com- 
petition with outside manufactures. 

But when the tariff of 1861 came, opportunities once more arose, and 
the growing demands of our country, as the most promising and hopeful 
market of the whole world, stimulated internal industries as they had 
external, The market was not yielded by the outsider without a 
struggle, but under the tariff just alluded to we did succeed, and not 
only saved our own market practically for ourselves, but by the spirit 
of competition thus aroused, in a way to which I shall allude further 
on, we succeeded in reducing prices in a most unheard of degree and 
to a most remarkable extent. 

In 1868 we madein this country of all kinds of steel30,000 tons; in 
1878, 819,814 tons; in 1886, 2,870,003 tons; while during that period 
we have reduced the price of steel rails in America, which was $158 per 
ton in 1868 to $26 per ton in 1886, while the price in England, by 
means of this protective tariff of ours, was reduced from $61.50 in 1868 
to $18 in 1886, though it must be said in fairness, however, that this 
reduction is not wholly due to the influence of competition under the 
tariff of 1861, since, during that period, the royaltieson Bessemer steel 
ran ont. But the decline without that is ample to point the moral. 
So that I am confident that whenever you make the application of this 
general rule with reference to any of*our industries you will find the 
same resulf—an enormous lowering of prices, increased competition, 
homer goods, and a round advantage in a thousand ways to the people 
at large. 

Particularly is this so with reference to any commodity the manu- 
facture of which was not attempted in this country prior to 1861, and 
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which.was really created by the tariff of 1861. I have at this moment 
in mind the carpet industry in its finer grades, almost entirely devel- 
oped in this country within twenty-five years. The statistics of the 
carpet industry are not as complete as in many otber industries, yet 
we have no difficulty in noting the great development since 1871, when 
many of the patents expired. Previous to that time the nnmber of 
looms on Brussels and Wilton carpets did not exceed one hundred looms 
(power) and the market was controlled by English makers who regu- 
lated the prices. To-day there are 1,225 looms running on Brussels 
and Wilton and the importation of carpets has almost ceased; the 
import last year being 190.118 yards Brussels. Body Brussels sold 
within the recollection of all before me bnt a few years ago in crude 
colors and wretched designs for $2.75 to'$3.50 per yard, while to-day 
you can buy the best Brusvels from the finest looms, with the most 
delicate colors, the most original and charming designs, for $1.23 per 
yard at retail; while for those who do not buy Brussels, but prefer the 
tasty ingrains, there has been the same advantage, and they buy to-day 
at 75 cents per yard what they paid $1.35 to $1.50 for but a few years 


ago, 
I quote the wholesale prices in the New York market: 
New Yorx, March 17, 1888. 


New York wholesale carpetings during the years— | 1871. | 1880, 


Crossley’s tapestry ................+ 
Five-frame ley’s brussels. 
Five-frame Rigelow brussels. 
Smith’s tapestry................ 
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Thus it is domestic competition has cut down prices to the lowest 
marginof profit. Let me show you how naturally this all comes about 
through perfectly simple methods. Suppose a man wishes to start the 
manufacture of some commodity not hitherto made in this country, 
say woolen cloth? He borrows money with which to build his mill, 
to supply it with the requisite machinery, and to carry on his business 
until he begins to get returns from his sales. 

Suppose he produces 100,000 yards of cloth in a year, that being, 
we may say, as large a product as might be safely attempted by any 
one until his operatives and himself had acquired asuflicient technical 
experience, and that it cost him $1 a yard, and that he sells it at $1.10 
per yard? His profit will be 10 cents a yard, or $10,000. In figuring 
his cost of production two classes of expenses appear: 

First. Those which depend directly upon the amount of work pro- 
duced, such as the cost of wool, of labor, of coal, ete. 

Second. ‘Those expenses which remain are very nearly fixed in amount, 
no matter what the amount of his product may be. ‘These fixed ex- ` 
penses would consist of the interest upon his capital and such items of 
general expense of management, taxes, insurance, etc. Suppose that 
his fixed expenses have been 10 per cent. of the total cost of production, 
or 10 cents for each yard of cloth produced? If, now, at the end of the 
year his operatives have become skilled and his business is so well es- 
tablished that he may venture to increase his product, he takes steps — 
with that endin view. He finds that by crowding his machinery to- 
gether he can make room for some more, and by increasing their speed 
and making use perhaps of recent inventions he can produce just twice 
as many yards of cloth as he formerly made in the same mill. Practi- 
cally he is under no greater charge in respect of the fixed expenses now, 
that he is making 200,000 yards a year, than he was formerly, when 
he could make but half that quantity; and as the cost of this item was 
formerly 10 cents a yard, now that he produces twice as many yards for 
the same sum total, the cost of fixed expenses is but 5 cents a yard. 

The cost of his fabric will now be 95 centsa yard. If he canstill sell 
at $1.10 he will be making 15 cents a yard profit, instead of 10 cents 
a yard as formerly; and observe that he not only has an increased profit, 
per yard, but he has twice as many yards to sell, so that by doubling 
his production he has raised his profits from $10,000 to $30,000. 
What will be his position now with regard to a competitor whois just 
entering the field? We have seen that a product of 100,000 yards is 
all that this latter can venture upon at the start, and that therefore 
his cloth will cost him $1 a yard to make, whereas our larger manu- 
facturer is making 200,000 yards at a cost of 95 cents a yard. The 
latter can now sell his entire product at the cost price of his smaller 
rival and still make his original profit of $10,000; or better yet, if he can 
sell 100,000 yards at $1.10 he may offer the other 100,000 yards to the 
customers of his rival at 90 centsayard, or 10 cents below the cost price 
of the latter, and still make his profit of $10,000. Or if he desires to 
ruin his competitor, he can sell the other 100,000 yards at 80 cents per 
yard, and still without a loss on his year’s business. In the latter case 
the small man would find that whereas every yard of cloth he made 
cost him $1 a yard, he could only self it for 80 cents per yard. 

Now, then, coming back to the question, ‘‘ How can putting a tax on 
an article lower its cost to us?” let us suppose that in 1861 weim- 
ported from England, say, all the woolen cloth which we used, and at 
that date there was no mill in this country which produced woolen 
cloth, because for various reasons it could not be manufactured so 


cheaply here as in England. In 1861 a tariff is passed which lays a 
tax on all woolen cloth coming to this country, and the price of these 
cloths is for a time, enhanced by exactly the amountof thetax. At the 
increased price which the cloth isnow sold for, an American, whom we 
will designate as A, thinks he can manufacture it and sell it ata profit. 
Naturally his early attempts are made upon the cheapest and coarsest 
varieties, because they offer fewer obstacles to his unskillful laborers, 

He succeeds in producing an article which is crude and cheap, but 
he is able to sell it at a price just a little below the cost of a similar 
imported article, with the tax added, and he makes a profit. Mean- 
time another ambitious American, B, has been attempting to produce 
the same cloth. He offers his production to the same purchasers who 
have bought from A. They inspect his cloth, and they tell him they 
have bought as good cloth and as cheaply elsewhere, and there is no 
object in changing. B has now the alternative of making a better 
cloth to sell at-the same price A is receiving, or of making his price 
lower than A’s. B shrinks from theattempt of making a bettercloth, 
and prefers to sacrifice some of his profits. He lowers his price, there- 
fore, and undersells A. a 

But by this time other enterprising Americans have been watching 
this business development, and, attracted by the profitable industry 
A and B have succeeded in establishing, at once enter into the manu- 
facture of the same class of goods, and presently the shops are flooded 
with cheap cloths, made by all these competitors; and since there are 

_now more of these cloths offered than are needed at the price, these 
makers are obliged to lower their prices considerably. They accord- 
ingly reduce prices to the lowest possible margin, and they continue to 
sell their wares. 

The original maker, A, by this time finds that whereas a short time 
previously he could command a price for hischeap cloth which was equal 
to the English price with the tax added, now he is compelled by the 
competition of B and others to sell it at a price very much lower than 
that; so low, in fact, as to make his venture hardly a profitable one. 
But by this time his operatives have become more skillful, and he de- 
cides to attempt the manufacture of a higher grade of cloth, which so 
far has not been made here, and upon which the tax offers him a new 
and profitable field. He thus again escapes competition for awhile, 
but not for long; the energetic manufacturers have also become skill- 
ful, and they follow wherever A leads, so that the old story of reduc- 
tion in price by competition to the lowest possible terms is repeated 
over and over. 

In the mean time B has been studying the lesson of greater produc- 
tion. He increases the capacity of his factory again and again. He is 
on the alert for every labor-saving device. Some of these are invented 
by his own employés, perhaps, who have become alive to the needs of 
the occasion. 

B remains a manufacturer of cheap cloth, but his mills are on a scale 
which is hardly to be found elsewhere in the world, and his needs form 
the great incentive to that branch of invention which has, during the 
last twenty-five years, so increased the producing power of all machin- 
ery. He has thus been of immeasurable service to his countrymen in 
a twofold manner, by reducing the cost of the cloths he has made, but 
more than that, in inspiring the inventive genius of all about him, who, 
catching the spirit of his work, have found themselves pressing forward 
to the greatest possible success in every direction of industrial activity. 

It is in this manner that every field of possible inéustry has been 
explored by American manufacturers since the tariff of 1861 was passed, 
and no new field has been enjoyed by any one alone for more than a 
brief season. A reduction of prices has been effected which can only 
be measured by the keen enterprise of the American character; but the 
tariff has had a twofold effect in lowering the price of any taxed ar- 
ticle which has been manufactured in this country. While we have 
been watching the course of the American manufacturer, what has 
been happening to his foreign competitor? He has not been idle, we 
may be sure. Up to the tariff of 1861 we have supposed that he held 
all the trade of this country in woolen cloths. His market is removed 
by more than 3,000 miles from his workshop, and such competition as 
he has from other European manufacturers is remote and not very act- 
ive. We are obliged to buy of him, for we can go nowhere else. 

He is rich, and his operators are skillful. He can manufacture 
cheaply, and he sells almost at his own price. By virtue of his size 
and skill he can defeat all attempts at competition in this country, and 
he is not obliged to make his cloths very tasteful or attractive, as 
any one who can remember our woolen fabrics of twenty-five years ago 
will testify. Our tariff comes, and he soon discovers that he has com- 

tition here upon the cheaper of his fabrics. He lowers his prices 

observe the first effect of the tariff), and we have seen that he can 
afford to lower them a great deal, so low indeed that if it were not for 
the tariff no American enterprise could stand against him; but he only 

-lowers them upon the cheap cloths, for as yet there is no occasion to 
change them upon his better fabrics. Later on, when our manufacturer, 
A, begins to make the higher grades, he lowers his prices on them also. 

But this does not avail him, for, thanks to protection, though he may 
push them hard, he can not undersell them totheirruin. He, too, re- 
sorts to increased production and improved machinery, hoping that in 
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that way he may stili export at least the surplus of his increased out- 
put, which, as we know, he can afford to sell relatively low. 

Itis in vain, for his American competitors have now acquired consid- 
erable skill; they understand the advantage of great production better 
than he, and their own internal competition has already so lowered 
prices that it is almost hopeless for him, handicapped with the tarift 
tax on his cloths, to attempt to place them in competition with those 
of American makes. 

He is driven, therefore, to improve the quality of his cloth and to de- 
vise new and tasteful combinations, for his only hope for American 
trade now being to offer to it a fabric which the American manufact- 
urers (lacking in technical experience) have not ventured to attempt. 
This he is doing to-day. Constantly inventing new goods and fanci- 
ful designs, sending them to this country at large prices, turning a 
of his looms to such manufacture for sale in this country to our wealthy 
people, at a fancy price, while this increased value to him upon this 
American output enables him torun his regular styles for his home trade 
and to undersell his home competitors and still have his entire busi- 
ness yield him a profit. s 

Every season the “‘novelties™’ sent by foreign manufacturers are sold 
at wholesale in this country at prices perhaps ruling at $1 per yard, 
which our manufacturers would gladly produce at 37 cents; but be- 
cause they are ‘‘novelties’’ and are fashionable, our wealthy people 
will buy them, and before our manufacturers can commence the manu- 
facture the season is over, and new ‘“‘novelties’’ in dress goods take 
their place. Such ‘‘novelties,’’ as a rule, are not serviceable, and are 
largely bought by people who can afford to pay larger prices to be in 
fashion. Thus, for the sake of clearness, and to make my argument 
consistent, I have spoken entirely of woolen goods in the illustration 
of the great benefit of the tariff, in stimulating the ambition of our 
people, and of lowering prices both in this country and elsewhere; but 
it will be apparent that the illustration applies to every article the 
manufacture of which has obtained a foothold in this country. So 
bright aman as Mr. Watterson, it is to be expected, should notice this 
wonderful lowering of prices, for in his recent article in the Atlantic 
Monthly he says: 

It is assuredly true that in the last twenty-five years there has been a decline 
in prices. There have been causes operating universally which have lowered 
toa remarkable degree the price of most manufactured articles, 

And again: 

Perhaps the most striking fact of recent industrial history is the improve- 
ment in the manufacture of steel rails, by which the price in England has fallen 
from $61.50 in 1868 to $18 in 1886. In the same time the price in America, which 
was $158 in depreciated currency, declined to $26 in 1886. It is customary for 
the protectionists to point to this steel-rail industry as convincing proof of 
the value of the tariff in decreasing prices, but as the price has fallen in Eng- 
land far below the American level, the cause can not be local. It must be gen- 
eral; it must be due to an influence that works effectively elsewhere as hero, 
This influence is the inventive genius of the age. 

I have pointed out what this influence has been, how stimulated, and 
how its power has been exercised. In the case of steel rails especially, 
for which America is the largest market in the world, it will readily be 
seen that both American and English manufacturers would use every 
device of vast production and improved methods to effect and maintain 
their sales. The inevitable result of such herculean efforts throughout 
twenty years is told in the figures quoted by Mr. Watterson. It will 
be seen that our tariff has had a profound influence upon the industrial 
situation of the world at large. It gave birth to the keen and potent 
elementof American competition with which European industries found 
themselves confronted in the American market—a market which was 
of the highest importance to them, even in 1861, but which has grown 
enormously in purchasing power since that date, and toward which to- 
day their eyes are turned with an eager longing. R 

It has not only brought down prices throughout the world, but it has 
added improvements in utility, in quality, in variety and taste. And 
if it has imposed unwonted anxiety upon the foreign manufacturer, at 
least the foreign consumer may thank it for carrying down their prices 
simultaneously with our own. I spoke in the beginning of the aston- 
ishment of the unbelieyer when he was told of the law of gravity and 
its universal application in the presence of the balloon ascension. We 
see a little clearer now what the illustration meant. Ifa law of nat- 
ure so eternal and absolute in its action as the law of gravity, and 
which deals with butasingle physical property of matter, shows such a 
seeming contradiction in its manifestation as this of the balloon flight, 
we may expect to encounter many apparent anomalies, many matters 
which will require the explanation of an expert, when we come to 
consider the effects of an economic force such as the protective policy 
in this country. 

For this economic device is in no way akin to a law of nature or an 
‘eternal principle.” It is a mere tool of civilization, to be used at the 
proper time and in the right place, and to be laid aside when its use- 
fulness has assed. It is like a carriage which is invaluable when 
traveling upon the land, but preposterous as a means of conveyanco 
upon the ocean. It may be serviceable in one country and worse than 
useless in another, or its use may be wise at one period of a nation’s 
existence and folly at another. It may be safely said to be applicable 
in those countries which possess natural advantages not fully devel- 
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oped, of climate, of mineral wealth, and of territory, and whose inhab- 
itants are suited by temperament and by intelligence for the pursuit 
of industrial enterprises. And since it has to do not with such sim- 
le elements as the force of gravity, with which we have compared 
tt, but with the daily lives of 60,000,000 people; since it has not only 
modified our national habitsand characteristics, but has also been modi- 
fied in its action by them, we need not be surprised if its aspects are 
many and confusing, and if the channels in which it runs are often in- 
tricate and obscure, nor that equally ableand honest men should hold 
such directly contradictory opinions upon it, as are daily expressed. 

Without doubt the controlling objection in the minds of those who 

pose a protective tariff is the belief that they are being taxed for the 
benefit of the manufa@uring classes, and that the cost to them of every- 
thing they purchase is enhanced by the amount of the duty which 
would be levied upon such articles were they imported. These state- 
ments are constantly being made by free-traders and are the burden of 
Mr. Cleveland’s tariff message. 

The protectionist, on the other hand, asserts that the invariable re- 
sult of protection has been to lower the price of the protected article, 
for the reasons already stated. Here we have the free-trader asserting 
that the balloon goes up, and the protectionist protesting that its event- 
ual fall is inevitable. 

Of course it is impossible in a practical way to lay a tax with mathe- 
matical exactness. It not unfrequently happens, in practice, that taxes 
are laid where slight immediate benefit seems to accrue to those who 
pay the largest share of the tax. A conspicuous instance of this is seen 
in the postal service of the country, where the people are taxed to sus- 
tain post-routes which are not yet self-sustaining, Yet all admit the 
wisdom of the course pursued, nor do they regard the pioneer who, 
leaving the comforts and luxuries of civilized life, starts into the un- 
known country, there to build up cities and add to our habitable terri- 
tory, as receiving undue benefit from the taxation of the many, though 
here we may ap to be ‘‘ taxing the many for the favored few,” but 
which is in fact for the ‘‘ general welfare’’ of the United States. 

Either the tariff has been conducive to the ‘‘general welfare” of this 
eountry—or it has been harmless, in which case it deserves no attack— 
or it has been injurious. And since we have had it in full operation 
for twenty-five years, those who assert that its protective features are 
inimical to the general welfare should by this time be able, and should 
be required to point out definitely just where and when this loss has 
been sustained. Collective wisdom upon any subject is what gives 
strength and positiveness, and upon the subject of a protective tariff we 
have the collective wisdom of work-people who, while interrogated 
singly upon some subject which concerns their material prosperity, may 
be vague and hesitating in their replies, yet when they have had time 
to arrive at a tolerably unanimous judgment, that judgment may be 
relied upon as the correct decision for them. 

By some inserutable process of reasoning, perhaps not far removed 
from instinct, they reach the wise conclusion as surely as the herd, 
caught in the storm, finds the most strategie point of shelter in the 
field. This, of course; amounts to saying that the wisdom of individ- 
uals, however gifted, is not so great as the wisdom of a multitude of 
individuals. 

In the immense influx of working-people to our shores, aggregating 
in the last year 518,592 souls, we have the testimony of a multitudeof 
individuals from all nations, to the general welfare of our country un- 
der a protective tariff. And the objection that these people are at- 
tracted by other inducements, such as ‘‘ republican institutions, free 
schools, free land, good soil, genial climate,’’ is not a sound one, for all 
these attractions existed long before the tariff of 1861, and, so far as 
they could attract, their drawing power was much greater at that time, 
yet we find that during the twenty years before that tariff but 4,756,- 
398 came to our shores, while from 1866 to 1886, after our tariff had be- 
gun to show the fruits of such a policy, immigration increased to the 
astonishing figures of 8,129,553. 

And this naturally leads me to say that after all we are a nation ot 
plain people. We make our greatest advances, witness our best pros- 
perity as we keep closer to the simple, plain teachings of our fathers. 
As a nation we are toilers, we work for our daily bread, we legislate 
for ourselves and our country, and we want no interference in legisla- 
tive matters to turn us from our simple ways. 

The protective tariff is for the people. There can be no doubt upon 
that point in the mind of any one who carefully considers the question 
in its widest bearings. So far as there is any inequality in the work- 
ings of the tariff, they fall most heavily where they should, upon the 
rich, who can bear them, and it is significant that the enemies of pro- 
tection are almost always found in the wealthier classes, and almost 
never among the poor. 

If I desired to inflict tables of figures upon you, I could show you 
conclusively that under this system our working people are better paid 
and live almost as cheaply as in other countries even as it is, while the 
immense advantage they derive in their dress, their habits of life, the 
education of their children, their little homes, their accumulated sav- 
ings in our banks all over the land, tells a story of richness, happiness, 
contentment which figures would not begin toexpress. Itisthe rich who 
complain, They are not content with American-made articles, and 


their luxurious tastes lead them to desire articles for which the total de- 
mand in this country is not sufficient to induce their manufacture here. 
They are forced to make their purchases abroad, or have them made 
for them; and the prices of all imported articles whose manufacture is 
not attempted in this country are necessarily enhanced by the amount 
of the duties. Thusit is that our protective tariff, for obvious reasons, 
exercises its effective work in lowering prices along the lines of goods 
in which the poor are more interested than the rich. It is true the 
rich can live better abroad. ‘The luxuries they crave, the imported 
cloths for their garments, their fine hats, gloves, shoes, umbrellas; 
their elegant carriages, their superb harnesses, the thousand and one 
articles deemed essential to their comfort, must pay a duty if they are 
brought into this country; but in all things conducive to the comfort 
ae happiness of the plain people, America is indeed the sought-for 
and. 

We may spend our time here attempting to pass labor bills and labor 
legislation for the benefit of the working people, and so far as we strive 
for that interest we do well; but we can do more for these people, and 
therefore more for the general prosperity of our country, by wisely look- 
ing into the results of the protective tariff in this country and shapin 
our action in a line with the result of that investigation, than by al 
the purely labor legislation we shall be able to accomplish. 

When I read the speech of my colleague from Massachusetts, with 
its wealth of imagery and its exuberance of statement, the temptation 
was great to makea particular refutation of many of his extravagances, 
from authentic figures, readily at hand; but as he himself allowed but 
one night for reflection to pass over his head before coming before the 
House to correct certain glaring misstatements, I think it may be safely 
left to his good judgment to thoroughly purge his speech of many other 
inconsistencies, before this debate is exhausted. 

The cotton, ‘the flax, hosiery, and woolen industry in my section of 
the country are deeply interested in the defeat of this bill, and when the 
proper times comes I shall hope to be heard upon each of them. 

In the mean time, I leave this question for the present, save only 
calling your attention for one moment to the peaceful contentment of 
our manufacturing people. When men put their money, their brains, 
and their ambition at stake, and start out as pioneers in any new in- 
dustrial development, it is the duty of the Government, under the 
Constitution, if such development will conduce to the general welfare 
of the country, to protect and defend them from ruinous competition 
abroad. This question of a tariff is the one great topic of conversa- 
tion to-day among the people in all the industrial sections of the country. 
These men know their own interests, as only experts can, and they are 
watching the course of their Representatives upon this issue. 

I have tried to express the feelings of my own people a this ques- 
tion, and I should be remiss in my duty to them, if I failed in any de- 
gree to do my utmost to preserve for them, and by this I mean for the 
whole country, the continuance of a policy of legislative protection 
under which they have prospered, and which, if we can judgeanything 
from past experience, offers such bright promise in the future. 

I wish Icould take this body of men to the heights opposite the city 
of Lowell, Mass., where, with one glance of the eye sweeping up and 
down the stream, would be literally seen miles of cotton mills, perhaps 
the finest in the world, equipped with the most ingenious labor-saving 
machinery known to this wonder-working age, and filled from basement 
to roof with a thinking, throbbing army of intelligent and skillful men 
and women. 

Standing upon this spot in the early evening as the sun goes down, 
you would see first from one and then another of the thousands of win- 
dows the lights flashing out; twinkling and flashing as they are reflected 
from the bosom of the flowing river, they rival in brilliancy the stars of 
an October night. Listen, and the bells ring out their peal, the gates 
fly open, and from them issue thousands of working men and women, 
well clothed, well fed, well housed, pleasant to look upon, happy and 
contented, moving quietly to their own homes in many cases—the ideal 
laboring wage-earners of a New England manufacturing city. 

I draw for your imagination no fancy picture, but one to be seen at 
any time, in hundreds of our manufacturing towns, varying in degree 
but rarely in quality. These people to-day are watching the result of 
the deliberation upon this bill, and anxious to know whether, face to 
face with a true knowledge of their condition and their desires, with 
the picture of their progress and prosperity in colors which must appeal 
to the honest sense of justice which prevails in every. American, you 
will in theslightest degree turn from the principle of a policy which has 
done so much to make this country great and powerful. 

Every man looks upon legislative matters more or less prejudiced by 
his own surroundings and environment. For that reason I come to this 
question with a deeper interest, perhaps, than to any other measure 
presented or likely to be presented at this session of Congress. 

I sce the fortunes of my own people in this measure, and my interest 
is natural and intense. [Applause. ] 

Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Chairman, if I properly understand the deriva- 
tion of the word *‘ tariff,” its origin is not such as to commend it to the 
admirationofman. At Tarifa the Moors levied their duty and collected 
their customs from those whose ships, driven by adverse winds, were 
forced, in order to escape destruction at sca, to suffer a robbery on shore. 
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If, as has been charged, this “bantling” brought forth in secrecy and 
darkness which has carried into this House in the arms of the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Ways and Means, is of unknown parentage, 
it can be said in its favor that it can not have so base an origin nor be 
of so foul an extraction as the robber-born idol which our protectionist 
friends on the other side of the House hug to their breasts and worship 
with a devotion like that which the sin-cursed Israelites fell down to 
and adored, the golden calf their hands had made. 

This tariff is a mostinsidiousenemy. It works in silence and under 
cover; and whilst it pretends to be giving us “‘ protection ” it is really 
stealing our substance and destroying our lives. Itis not the highway- 
man who boldly gallops up on the public road and demands ‘‘ your 
money or your life,” but the sneak-thief who in an unconscious mo- 
ment filches your purse or the burglar who robs you of your possessions 
in sleep’s unconscious hour. It holds to the false doctrine of Othello— 

He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not know it and he is not robb'd at all. 

Under pretense of receiving a benefit the American people are now 
yielding to its exactions and paying itsdemands. In buying a hat one 
does not stop to think that he is buying and paying for not only the 
cost of making, the reasonable due of the manufacturer and the dealer, 
but that he is paying besides, as his tribute, his duty, his tariff to the 
maker of that hat, 54 per cent. of its entire cost. 

In arraying himself in his ordinary apparel one does not stop to think 
that he has not only paid for the material of which it is made, its rea- 
sonable market value, for the skill and labor of the tailor who fash- 
ioned it, but he has also paid a tribute of 50 per cent. of the cost to 
the manufacturer for patriotically engaging in the business! When 
one lays himself down upon his couch at night, to court the company 
of ‘‘tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” in the present com- 
forts of his surroundings he does not let his thoughts dwell upon the 
fact that he has not only purchased the wool of which the blanket 
which covers him was made, at a fair price in the open market, that he 
has not only given to the labor employed in its making its just wage, 
but he has aiso paid as a gratuity to the individual, or, more likely, 
the corporation, who furnished it almost as much as the entire cost of 
material and production. 

In supplying almost all the wants of life, to almost all trades and 
callings, ‘‘the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker,’’ the 
tariff requires that dues shall be paid. We are told that this mighty 
freebooter, this pirate who has robbed us on the sea, this thief who has 
stolen our substance on land, is not our enemy, but the cause of na- 
tional prosperity, the promoter of our best interests, our truest friend 
and our stanchest ally. 

I do not pretend, Mr. Chairman, to that profound knowledge of the 
tariff which some of my colleagues on this floor possess; I have not 
made that the study of my life. I have been employing my brain with 
legal questions rather than with economic problems, But, sir, there 
are certain facts, which come to every person of observation, so plain 
that a wayfaring man can not err therein. They are connected -with 
the subject of this debate, and to their consideration it is my purpose 
to address myself. I think it does not require a student of political 
economy to know that a ‘‘tariff’’ is a tax, and when we strip the ques- 
tion of the useless garments of show in which it is clad; when we take 
off the purple and the fine linen, the silks and the satins; when we 
strip it of the domino in which it has been masquerading, there is seen 
the horrid features which we have been taught to tolerate only on the 
ground of necessity, but which we can never be taught to court or 
adore. 

I said it was a tax, because I had no better word with which to de- 
scribe it; but I am unjust to the word, and crave its pardon, for a tax 
is a rate or duty laid by government on the property of an individual, 
and with that the citizen purchases the sheltering care of the govern- 
ment—the aid of its army in war, the care of its police in peace, for 
the protection and preservation of the rights of citizenship. But a 
tariff, such as we now discuss, which raises money that the government 
does not need and cannot legitimately spend, is not a tax, but a tribute 
paid by the weak to the strong—to the individual for personal advan- 
tage, not to the government for the public good. 

That government, Mr. Chairman, is the best government, those laws 
are the wisest laws, which contribute to the benefit of the most people, 
which bless ihe many and not the few. It is in recognition of this fact 
that those who hold to “‘ protection for protection’s sake” cry aloud, 
whilst with one hand they filch the gold from the purse of the citizen, and 
with the other blind his eyes to the act. ‘‘It is forthe public good.” 
It has ever been thus from the foundation of theworld. Deceivedinto 
security by the false promises of the serpent, man fell, and from then 
till now— 

Falsehood puts on the face of simple truth 
And masks in the habit of plain honesty 
When she in heart intends most villainy. 

If I believed for one moment that it was for the public good, would 
promote the general welfare to maintain in this country a of 
protection in order that manufacturing interests might be fostered, the 
people employed, labor rewarded, and the general welfare secured, I 
would not here and now lift my voice in favor of a measure looking to 


the reduction of a duty and a lessening of the tributes of the tariff. I 
hold it my duty, in the administration of the trust confided to me, not 
to be restricted, as a member of the law-making body, simply to that 
which will benefit the people who constitute the special constituency 
by whom I am here accredited, but to look to the common good, the 
general welfare of the whole country; to know no North, no South, no 
East, or no West, but to regard these only as the component parts of a 
great country, united under one Government, owing allegiance to one 
flag, which, thank God, now waves in triumph ‘‘oyer the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.” 

I find the people constituting that country in this condition: That of 
the 17,392,099 persons engaged in all industrial pursuits in the United 
States, according to the census of 1880, theregyere employed in me- 
chanical, manufacturing, and mining occupations 3,837,112; in trade 
and transportation, 1,810,256; in personal and professional callings, 4,- 
174,238; and in agriculture, 7,670,493. When I come to apply the rule 
laid down that ‘‘ wise laws are those which confer the greatest good on 
the greatest number,” I find that under the exaction of the present tariff 
system about four-fifths of the people are paying tribute to about one- 
fifth; in other words, that under the exactions of this tariff four men 
are suffering thatone may live. When I find one man made happy and 
prosperous under the existing law, I find that happiness and prosperity 
purchased at the expense of the misery and destitution of four of his 
Ao eins I stop and ask myself, ‘‘ Can this be fair, honest, and 
right? i 

A tax is only justifiable under the plea of necessity. It is an exac- 

tion from the citizen enforced by the sovereign power, and the justifica- 
tion is that it is levied to meet the needs of the Government. When 
that need ceases the tax should cease, unless its continuance shall be 
shown to be for the purpose of conferring some benefit on the body of 
the people. What benefit do these taxes, levied originally to maintain 
an army and a navy, to carry on a war to preserve the integrity of the 
Union, confer? Why in time of peace should these taxes still be col- 
lected and the unneeded excess be buried like the “unused talent??? 
To this our friends on the other side answer that it is necessary for the 
protection of the American toiler; that itis to clothe and feed the strug- 
gling masses; that it is to maintain the dignity of American labor. 
Mr. Chairman, this were true, I would hesitate long before I would yield 
my support to the principle embodied in the pending bill. But the 
plea, Mr. Chairman, comes to us from a suspicious source; it must be 
investigated. Republicans present it, and their party has never been 
the friend of the laborer. 

The Democratic party has ever won the allegiance of the working 
classes. It is the people’s party. Not much individual wealth has 
been found within its ranks, and it has ever fought the battles of the 
people against restrictions and monopolies. It has ever battled for the 
enlarged liberties of the citizen and contended for the reserved rights 
of the States and the people. On the contrary the Republican party 
has ever advanced with stealthy but steady step towards the enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the Government and the restrictions of the rights 
of State and citizen, and when the cry comes from the throats of the 
Republican party that it is urging protection in the interest of the 
American workmen, that cry is to be heard with caution. 

The distinguished gentleman who has the honor to be the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, and who opened this discussion, 
has, I think, demonstrated by indisputable facts and figures the fallacy 
of the position that the tariff affects the wages of the workingmen. 
And a leader of the working classes, who gathered around him recently 
in the city of New York such a number of supporters from the toiling 
masses, has gone farther in the direction of unfettered trade than either 
the Democratic platform or the chosen representative of the party, the 
bold and thoughtful President of the United States. Thatlabor leader, 
Henry George, said: 

The cry of “protection for American labor” comes most vociferously from 
newspapers that lie under the ban of the printers’ unions; from coal and iron 
lords, who, importing *' pauper labor” by wholesale, have bitterly fought every 
effort of their men to claim FA tnt decent wages; and from factory own- 
ers who claim the right to dictate the votes of men. The whole spirit of pro- 
tection is against the rights of labor. 
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We thus see from theory that protection can not raise wages. Thatit doesnot, 
facts show conclusively. This has been seen in Spain, in France, in Mexico, 
in England, during protection times, and everywhere that protection has been 
tried. In countries where the working classes have little or no influence upon 
vernment it is never even pretended that protection raises . Itisonly 
countries like the United States, where it is necessary to cajole the working 
classes, that such a preposterous plea is made, and here the failure of protection 
to raise wages is shown by the most evident facts. 
* s s : * $ * 
To discover whether protection has or has not benefited the working classes 
of the United States it is not necessary to array tables of figures which only an 
expert can verify and examine. The determining facts are notorious. It isa 
matter of common knowledge that those to whom we have given power to tax 
the American people “‘for the Erctection of American industry,” pay their em- 
loyés as little as they can,and make no scruple of importing the very foreign 
bor against whose products the tariff ismaintained. Itis notorious that w 

in the protected industries are, if anything, lower than in the unprotected indus- 
and that though the protected industries do not employ more than atwen- 
tieth of the working eskon of the United States there occur in them more 
strikes, more lockouts, more attempts to reduce wages than in all other coun 


In the ly protected industries of Massachusetts official reports declare that : 
the o can not gain a living without the work of wife and children. In 
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the highly protected industries of New Jersey many of the “ protected” laborers 
are children whose parents are driven by their necessities to find wading har 
for them by misrepresenting their age so as to evade the State law. In the 

rotected industries of Pennsylvania, laborers, for whose sake we are 
[to. this high protection is imposed, are working for 6 cents a day, and half 
clad women are feeding furnace fires. “ Pluck-me stores,” company tenements 
‘and boarding houses, Pinkerton detectives and mercenaries, and all the forms 
land evidences of the oppression and degradation of labor are, throughout the 
‘eountry, characteristic of the protected industries. z 

So when a protectionist claims that a war tariff must be maintained 
‘in order that we may protect the dignity and honor of American labor 

‘and save it from competition with the pauper labor of Europe, tell him 
his position is untrue. If protection benefits the wages of labor, why 
‘do the statistics of the country show that higher wages are paid by un- 

‘otected industries than by protected industries? Do you deny it? 

y then do the figures show that the annual average wagesof all per- 
sons employed in manufactories in this country was but $346 perannum, 
much less than the average of those who give their attention and their 
labor to unprotected occupation, and why isit that the record shows that 
in many instances the highest wages were paid the workingmen during 
the period of low tariffs? I cast my eyesover this House and my glanca 
falls upon the intelligent features of those who are the accredited rep- 
resentatives on this floor of the working-people, and I ask, how stand 
these men upon this question? Surely they know the needs of the 
people who sent them here; they have worked in shop and factory and 
'gained a placein the National Council by their devotion and zealin the 
cause of labor, and desiring myself to be found with the friends of honest 
toil I ask the question, how do they stand on this great contest which 
agitates this House and the country? I find them in favor of the re- 
duction of these war taxes. 4 

With many of my colleagues I was in the city of Philadelphia the 
other day to witness the new movement on the part of our Government 
to place its Navy on a respectable footing on the high seas. Whilst in 
that metropolis of protection, Pennsylvania, I saw in the Philadelphia 
Record the following article: 

The five Congressmen from Philadelphia whose hearts yearn for the inter- 
ests of workingmen may find profitable reading in the resolutions adopted last 
week by Philadelphia workingmen, at a meeting called by workingmen, offi- 
cered by workingmen, and managed by workingmen according to their own 
notions. These two resolutions are particularly noteworthy: 

“Resolved, That we especially request that wool be made free in the interest of 
the 60,000 textile workers of our city, who, with free wool, would compete with 
the world and obtain the privilege of making the finer grades of goods from 
which the present tariff excludes them. 

“ Resol That we emphatically protest inst petitions to Congress that 
have been or are being signed in the mills and factories, either under the direc- 
tion of the foreman or otherwise, being accepted as the free expression of the 
sentiments of workingmen, as the manner in which these siguattires are pro- 
cured is but a species of slavery.” 
| _ Observing these things what could I say to our protection friends who 

claim that this high tariff was in the interest of labor? I could but re- 
ply that experience and history both proclaim in unmistakable voice 
that they are endeavoring to delude the American people with false 
statements, frighten them from the enjoyment of the fruits that lie be- 
fore them by a wretched scarecrow. But protection has added, it is 
` true, to the number of our millionaires; it has built up vast business 
concerns in which are invested largesumsof money. It has congregated 
the wealth of the country untilin America it is accepted as axiomatic, 
“the rich have grown richer and the poor poorer.’ The lines of de- 
markation in the United States between wealth and poverty have be- 
come wider and more distinct. It is the wealth and not the talent of 
the country that is dominating in governmental affairs. 

It has not been long since, Mr. Chairman, that an illustrated paper, 
whose mission is ridicule and laughter, pictured the highest branch of 
the law-making power in America as so many money-bags holding va- 
rious large amounts and crowned with the head of the particular legis- 
„lator; and it is because wealth has with the power of its dollars pur- 
chased. position, defied the courts of justice, and held undisputed and 
unchecked sway in the Jand, that there have been combinations made 
and societies formed, looking to the leveling of these inequalities, and 
in their frenzy endangering the peace and safety of the Republic. A 
pu danger to this country is threatened by the aristocracy of wealth. 

t us heed the warning of the poet— 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

By the aggregation of wealth represented in these manufacturing 
enterprises, these corporations, grown gigantic because they monopolize 
tthe field of some particularindustry, ‘‘trusts,’’ ‘‘ combines,’’ combina- 
ions, and conspiracies against the money of the people, have been 
formed, to add other dollars to the pile they have already wrung by the 
hand of extortion from the purse of the defenseless citizen. Greed and 
avarice hold their sway in the land, and gold— 

The yellow slave, 

Will knit and break religions; bless the accurs’d; 
Make the hoar leprosy ador'd; place thieves, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation 

With senators on the bench. 

It is the power of this wealth that labor fears. Itis the ‘‘combine’’ 
of this capital that labor fights. It is this hated system which has aug- 
mented wealthand chained labor that wisestatesmanship demands shall 
be abrogated. It is argued that, relying upon the faith of the Govern- 
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ment, capital has made investments and ‘‘ plants;”’ thatit has been en- 
co by the prevalent tariff laws which have been maintained in 
peace as well as in war, and that it would be a governmental wrong to 
take from these industries the aid which has been given them, at the 
expense of the consumers of their manufactured articles. 

But it is claimed that if we remove the governmental support they 
will fall; that destruction and ruin would follow the enactment of a 
revenue-tariff law. I thoughtas I listened to the glowing and deserved 
tribute paid tothe ‘‘ New South ” the other day by the distinguished and 
eloquent Representative from the State of Michigan [Mr. Burrows] 
of that time, within the memory of many gentlemen upon this floor, 
when it was contended by the Representatives of the South in the 
American Congress that the abolition of slave labor would mean the 
destruction of their wealth, the irretrievable ruin of their section, that 
their homes would rot to the ground, their fields lie idle, their lands 
be waste. No argument could convince them of their error; no elo- 
quence could convert them from this belief. It took a horrible war; it 
took shot and canister and shell. It took the blood of valued lives to 
remove the peculiar institution of the South, to alter the nature and 
condition of its labor. Not a quarter of a century has passed since 
then, and what is the result? Let the answer be made in the language 
of the eloquent Representative from Michigan [Mr. Burrows]: 


I rejoice that there is a new South, a new industrial South, born of the throes 
of war, but full of hope and full of courage. She stands to-day with uplifted 
w facing the dawn of a mighty future. Her loins are girt for a new race, 
With unfettered hands she smites the earth, and fountains of unmeasured 
wealth gush forth. Beneath her feet she feels the stir of a marvelous life. Her 
pathway is already illumined with the light of blazing furnaces. Her heavens 
are aglow with the break ofa new day. All hail its on-coming! 


“Aid its dawning, tongue and pen: 

Aid it, hopes of honest men ; 

Aid it, paper; aid it, type; : 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe, > 

And our earnest must not slacken into play; L 
Men of thought and men of action clear the way.” 

The entire people of the South thank God that slavery has been abol- 
ished and none but freemen live within the borders of our country. 
Owing its origin to a revolt against a trivial but unjust tax, and holding 
to the maxim of ‘‘ millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute,’ 
the United States has forever cherished a repugnancy to the tax-gath- 
erer. The South has ever murmured against the unjust tribute èx- 
acted from her people to enrich citizens of the Northand the East. Asthe 
South contended that without slave labor she could not exist, so now 
the North contends that protection is her only safety. As the South 
found that the liberation of her slaves was the commencement of her 
greatness, so the North will find that the adoption of a wise and just 
system of taxation will awaken her every energy, and, desiring to excel 
in the race for wealth and power, new impetus will be given to her en- 
terprise, and competition— 

Will lend to every power a double power 
Above its functions and its offices, 


To reach the desired end there should not be and will not be are- ` 


coursetoarms, That industrialrevolution in the North is to be brought 
about not at the expense of the blood and treasure of the nation, not 
by a revolt of those who have no protection against those who are pro- 
tected, but by wise counsel in the legislative bodies, by mutual con- 
cession and conciliation, by a gradual emancipation, if you will, of the 
American people from this slavery tomonopoly. The President of the 
United States, as wise as he is courageous, tells us: 


Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling 
upon the theories of protection and free trade. This savors too much of bandy- 
ing epithets, Itisa condition which confronts us—nota theory. Relief from 
this condition may involve a slight reduction or the advantages which we award 
our home productions, but the entire withdrawal of such advantages shonid not 
be contemplated. The question of free trade is absolutely irrelevant; and the 
rsistent claim made in certain quarters, that all efforts to relieve the people 
m unjust and unnecessary taxation are schemes of so-called free-traders, is 
mischievous and far removed from any consideration for the publie good. 

The simple and plain duty which we owe the people is to reduce taxation 
to the necessary expenses of an economical operation of the Government, and 
to restore to the business of the country the money which we hold in the Treas- 
ury through the perversion of governmental powers. These things can and 
should be done with safety to all our industries, without danger to the oppor- 
tunity for remunerative labor which our workingmen need, and with benefit to 
them and all our people, by cheapening their means of subsistence and increas- 
ing the measure of their comforts. 


The distinguished gentleman who now presides with so much dig- 
nity, impartiality, and wisdom over the deliberations of this House, 
and who the State from which I am accredited in this body proudly 
calls her son, in assuming for the third time the position of Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, said: 

Investments made and labor employed in the numerous and valuable indus- 
tries which have grown up under our present system of taxation ought not to 
be rudely disturbed by sudden and ical changes in the policy to which they 
have adjusted themselves, but the just demands of an overtaxed people and the 
obvious requirements of the financial situation can not be entirely ignored with- 
out seriously imperiling much greater and more widely extended interests than 
any that could possibly be injuriously affected by a moderate and reasonable re- 
duction of duties. 

It is with that spirit that we should approach the final action upon 
the pending bill. I favor the independence of these States; I believe 
this country capable of producing from her fertile soil all that is neces- 
sary to supply the wants of her people. I know her capable of calling 
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into being by her mechanical skill every instrument necessary to till 
her soil or gather her fertile harvest; I know hergenius can invent and 
supply all the comforts and needs of life; I know the songs of her poets 
fall with sweetest melody, and that the productions of her pen give 
food to human thought and impetus to human action; I know that her 
gallant sons fear no enemy on tented field. These Ate indeed free and 
independent States. I favor with heart and soul a home supply and a 
home market, I would be proud to see our products carried in our 
ships, sailing under that star-spangled banner, with our trade ruling 
the markets of the world. 

America, thank God, fears no competition with any country on the 
globe. Witha government where the accident of descent does not give 
position, where each of her sons is by birth ‘‘a peer of the realm anda 
prince of the blood,” where high station may be attained by honest 
exertions, and where wealth bows at the feet of genius and surrenders her 
possessions at the bidding of industry—when weyemember that not four 
centuries have passed since the eye of the white man first saw through 
the mists of ocean the outlines of this hitherto unknown country; that 
not three centuries have passed since the smoke of the first white set- 
tlement on these shores sought the skies; that but little more than a 
century ago, rebelling atan unjust tax, in the infancy of her power, she 
proclaimed to a wondering world that her colonies ‘* were and of right 
ought to be free and independent States,” and that we are soon to cel- 
ebrate the one hundredth anniversary of her constitutional govern- 
ment—we stand amazed at her rapid growth and at the mighty achieve- 
ments of her arm and brain, and cry: : 

Who shall place 
A limit to the giant's unchained strength, 
Or curb his s ess in the forward race. 

I look forward to the time when, freed from unjust and restrictive 
laws, fearing nene in the competition of skill and talent and power, 
these States of ours, this grand Republic, shall conquer all opposition, 
and, fulfilling the prophecy, show herself to be ‘‘the queen of the 
world and the child of the skies.” 

I could not, Mr. Chairman, close these remarks without referring to 
the opening speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the ‘‘ father 
of the House:’’ In the conclusion of his address he took occasion to 
pay his respects with a sharp but, hesays, not unfriendly tongue to the 
State I have the honor in part to represent upon this floor. Although 
I honor and respect the venerable gentleman who gave utterance to the 
sentiment, I can not let his statement go unchallenged to the world. 
I shall say nothing of complaint at the fact that, made our guest, feasted 
npon the best our hospitality could afford, he has seen fit to complain 
like Justice Shallow: 

I wished your venison better; it was ill-killed, 

Whilst I thank him for the tribute paid to that unmeasured wealth 
which lies within her bosom, whilst I thank him for the encomiums 
passed upon her stout sons and fair daughters, I do resent the statement 
that Kentucky is a laggard; that she is behind her sisterStates. Ido 
repel the charge that to ‘speak of her as a leading State, a progressive 
State, or even a prosperous State, would be to indulge in bitter irony.” 

The gentleman told us the other day that, like all old men, he lived 
in the past. He seems to have forgotten the past of Kentucky. Living 
on the border-land which separated North from South, she saw the war 
cloud gathering and tried to arrest the storm; she saw the troubled 
waters and spoke, ‘‘Peace, be still!” But the angry waves heard her 
not. On the floor of this House her revered Crittenden, parting the lips 
of age and experience, spoke the words of conciliation, but hatred and 
passion heeded them not. 

Torn by conflicting sentiments, on the one hand, revering the Gov- 

. ernment of her fathers and loving the flag of her country, on the other, 
bound by kindred institutions, by ties of association and blood, to her 
sister States of the South, Kentucky hesitated. She endeavored to make 
her soil neutral ground, where in peace and unarmed the men of the 
North and the sons of the South might meet in safety. But that was 
not to be. Two of her sons were high in authority; the people of the 
South had made one Kentuckian their leader and the Union had in- 
augurated as its President another of her sons, the grand martyred and 
immortal Lincoln. The tocsin of war sounded; the martial spirit ot 
her people could not be restrained. Some rushed with her Morgan,{her 
Buckner, her Breckinridge to the South, whilst others seized the Stars 
and Stripes and followed her Whittaker, her Rousseau, her Nelson, and 
her Buell to the field. How well Kentucky bore herself on the tented 
field, in charging the cannon’s mouth, let history the record tell. Her 
‘purest blood stained the battle plain; her best loved gave up their lives 
to the cause they had espoused. When the end came, when the ban- 
ner of the Confederacy was trailed in the dust of defeat, back to the 
Kentucky home they loved so well came the survivors of the war, wear- 
ing the victorious blue or clad in the conquered gray. 

What greeted them? Their State had been the scene of border and 
guerrilla warfare; blackened ruins marked the path of the departed 
armies. Untilled fields, deserted homes, silent forges, spoke the deso- 
lation war had made. These soldiers of the North and South saw that 
the future of that great State depended upon their exertions. The 
motto of the grand old Commonwealth is ‘ United we stand, divided 
we fall;’’ and forgetting that they had faced one the other in the deadly 


hate of battle the blue and the gray joined handsand marched forward 
toagranddestiny. Whathave been the proud achievements of twenty- 
three years? Kentucky has taken into the equality of citizenship those 
who formerly owned themselves her property. She has opened for them 
schools of instruction which challenge comparison with those of any 
people in the world; and notwithstanding the poverty of that race Kena 
tucky to-day, when she spends a dollar for the education of a white 
child, gives a dollar for the education of the negro. I find her increase 
in population from 1870 to 1880 to be 22.98 per cent., while the increase 
in boasting Pennsylvania was but 21.60 percent. I find her the eighth 
State in the Federal Union in point of population. I find, too, that 
the great Commonwealth of Kentucky is free of debt, but that the State 
of Pennsylvania is cursed with a debt over and above its available as- 
sets of ten and a half million dollars. 

But why enlarge on that subject? You listened, gentlemen, to the 
noble and eloquent defense made by my distinguished colleague who 
has had the honor in the past to preside over the destinies of that great 
Commonwealth as its governor, and you must kuow and feel now that 
Kentucky needs no defender, and you ask the qnestion, why does the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania complain that Kentucky is a laggard? 
because, forsooth, she has not produced as much pig-iron in the past 
year as the gentleman thinks sheshould. With her vast forests which 
timberher lands, withthe untold wealth which lies buried in her bosom, 
with her fertile soi], Kentucky has ever held wide her hospitable arms 
to all who seek a home within her borders. She fears no comparison. 

Conquering her territory foot by foot from the savage red men, she 
earned then the title of ‘‘the dark and bloody ground.”? But for the 
preservation of the public peace, for the obedience to law, for the love 
of order, her sons fear no comparison. It is only in some portions of 
that State where they forget that the war is ended, and where they 
vote the Republican ticket *‘ with readiness and dispatch,” that the law 
is at times ignored and defied. 

But Kentucky, gazing not back on the past, but living in the present 
and working for the future, looks forward to a career full of the prom- 
ises of prosperity and wealth underjust enactments wisely administered, 
and she is here to-day to lift her voice and cast her vote in favor of the 
people of the whole country and against the greed of monopoly. [Great 
applause. } 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the 
laws in relation to the collection of the revenue, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, informed 
the House that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 1062) to increase the appropriation for the erection of the 
public building at Wilmington, Del. ; 

A bill (S. 1726) to provide for the erection of a public building for the 
use of the post-office and the Government offices at the city of Atchi- 
son, Kans. ; 

A bill (S. 2198) to provide for the building of a railroad bridge at 
Little Rock, Ark.; and 

A bill (S. 2624) to provide for the enlargement of the dimensions of 
the wharf at Fortress Monroe. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments, in which the concurrence of the House was requested, the bill 
(H. R. 1325) providing for the purchase of additional ground in the 
city of Indianapolis, Ind., adjoining the post-office site, and for theim- 
provement of the building thereon, and appropriating $125,000 there- 
for. 

BRIDGE AT OMAHA, NEBR. 

Mr. McSHANE. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee 
of the Whole House be discharged from the consideration of the bill 
which I send to the desk, and that it be now considered. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6440) to authorize the construction of a bridge over the Missouri 
River at or near Omaha, Nebr. , 


Mr. LYMAN. I feel obliged to object to the consideration of that 

bill at this time. 5 
DUTY ON LIME. 

Mr. MOFFITT. I ask unanimous consent to present ashort memo- 
rial from certain lime manufacturers of my district and adjoining coun- 
ties. I desire that it shall be printed in the RECORD, and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The memorial is as follows: 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slates: 

We, the undersigned, manufacturers of lime in the counties of Warren, Wash- 
ington, and Saratoga, State of New York, do most respectfully and earnestly 
call your attention to the following facts affecting the interest of the people of 


this and other border and coast States, and particularly said counties: 
The large beds of limestone in these counties have caused an industry in the 
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manufacture of lime, which has existed for many years, gradually increasing 
to upward of forty kilns, with daily tg res of 4,000 barrels, and representing 


a crisp sp invested in quarries, e-kilns, store-houses, boats for trans- 
po on, ete, 

The entire cost of this article, other than the value of the rock in the bed and 
the wood and timber in the tree for burning the lime and stock for barrels, is 
made up of labor, to wit: 

The shaying of hoops and sawing and dressing of stock for and the making 
of barrels or casks, quarrying, preparing, and delivering the rock to kilns, 
burning, drawing, and barreling the lime, chopping and gathering wood for 
fuel, and delivering the lime to boat or cars when ready for shipment, thus giv- 
ing Senay aans to many and benefiting, directly or indirectly, the whole com- 
munity. 

Some years ago a large amount of lime was annually shipped from the States 
into Canada, but later the duty imposed by the government encouraged the 
building of kilns at yarious places near our border, thus providing not only for 
home consumption, but with the advantage of cheap fuel, barrel stock, and la- 
bor they are now shipping alargeamountinto our markets. It is claimed that 
these advantages amount to more than 20 cents per barrel in their favor, thus 
producing so cheap that the basis of duty is but 30 cents per barrel, exclusive 
of cask, the cask when so filled being admitted duty free. 

The present duty, 7. e.,10 per cent ad valorem, therefore costs them but 3 cents 
A reid but little in comparison to the difference in the cost of labor there 
and here. 

We therefore most respectfully petition your honorable body to not only re- 
more lime from the free-list but to impose a specific duty corresponding to that 
of the Dominion Government, 

KEENAN LIME COMPANY. 
JOINTA LIME COMPANY, 
By WAIT. 
SHERMAN LIME COMPANY, 
By H. G. LAPHAM. 
MORGAN Lime Company. 
BALD MOUNTAIN Lime COMPANY. 
GLENS FALLS COMPANY. 
GLENS FALLS TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
Per J. WOODRUFF HUNTING, Secretary. 
J. W. FINCH, 
WM. E. SPIER. 
T. S. COOLIDGE, 
S. B. GOODMAN. 
F. W. WAIT. 
SAWL PRUYN. 


S. B. WEST. 


Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. Iask unanimous consent to 
discharge the Committee of the Whole House from the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 8956) for the relief of S. B. West, administrator 
of Thomas Becton, deceased, and that it be now considered. This bill 
was objected to the other day by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KERR]. 
He now withdraws his objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay S. B. West, administrator of Thomas Becton, de- 
ceased, of Lenoir County, North Carolina, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,585, being for storesand supplies taken 
and used by the Army of the United States during the late war, as found by 
the Court of Claims. 


Mr. SOWDEN. Reserving the right to object, I call for the read- 
ing of the report. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. It was read the other evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the report. 

The report (by Mr. STONE, of Kentucky) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred miscellaneous docu- 
ment—claim of S. B. West, administrator of Thomas Becton, deceased—have 
examined the same, and report as follows: 

The Committee on War Claims of the Forty-ninth Congress, not being clearly 
and fully advised of all the facts in the case, referred it to the Court of Claims 
for a finding of facts, under the provisions ofthe Bowmanact. Said claim has 
been returned to the committee with a report that the claimant was loyal to 
the Government of the United States throughout the war, and that stores and 
supplies of the value of $1,585 were taken from the decedent by the Army of the 
United States. 

Your committee report herewith a bill for the relief of S. B. West, adminis- 
trator of the estate, and recommend its passage, and ask that the miscellaneous 
document be printed as a part of this report. 


[Court of Claims. Congressional case No. 1263. S. B. West, administrator of 
Thomas Becton, deceased, rs. The United States.] 


FINDINGS OF FACT. 


At a Court of Claims, held in the city of Washington on the 19th day of March, 
A. D. 1888, the court filed the following findings of fact, to wit: 

The claim in the above-entitled case for supplies or stores, alleged to have been 
taken by or furnished to the military forces of the United States for their use 
during the late war for the suppression of the rebellion, was transmitted to the 
court by the Committee on War Claims of the House of Representatives on the 
24th day of January, 1887. 

G. W. Z. Black, esq., appeared for claimant, and the Attorney-General, by 
Lewis Cochran, esq., his assistant, and under his direction, appeared for the de- 
fense and protection of the interests of the United States, 

On a preliminary rts back the court, on the 5th day of December, 1887, found 
that the person alleged to have furnished the supplies or stores, or from whom 
they were alleged to have been taken, was loyal to the Government of the 
United States throughout the said war. 

The case having been brought to a hearing on its merits on the 27th day ot 
February, 1888, the court upon the evidence, and after considering the briefs and 
the arguments of counsel on both sides, find the facts to be as follows: 


L 


The said decedent epee: 3 the late war wasa farmer, and resided in the county 
of Lenoir, in the State of North Carolina. 


TI. 
It is alleged by claimant that during said war, at thg place aforesaid, there 


was taken from the said decedent by the military forces of the United States, for 
their use, stores and supplies of the kind and value, to wit: 


8,000 pounds of pork, 20 cents........ $1, 600. 00 
abel cattle, $25 u ae 50.00 
400 bushels of sweet potatoes, $1.. 400, 00 
KSI O cc coves sad cecccvagn rt SOI 150. 00 
100 barrels of corn, $5 per barrel 500, 00 
12,000 pounds of fodder............. 180, 00 
100 cords of wood, §2.......... 200,00 
100 bushels of Poio, r Ree 100.00 
2,500 pounds of bacon, 25 cents.. 525.00 
10 barrels of pork, $30 per barrel.. 300. 00 
20 bushels of potatoes, $1 per bushel..... 20.00 

a A EN A S NA T E NA R E Or OD 


It. 


The court upon the evidence finds that during said time, at said place, the said 
forees for their use took from the said decedent stores and supplies of the aggre- 
gate value of $1,585, 


IV. 
It does not appear ibat any payment has been made for said property. 
Filed March nb, 1888, 
By the court. 
A true copy. 
Test, this 2lst day of March, A. D. 1888, 
[SEAL] JOHN RANDOLPH, 


Assistant Clerk Court of Ciaims. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 
Mr. SOWDEN. I will have to object. 
The objection was subsequently withdrawn. 


There being no further objection, the bill was ordered to be engrossed ~ 


and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BRIDGE AT DULUTH, MINN. 


Mr. NELSON. I ask for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5191) for the construction of a bridge across the canal entrance to the 
harbor of Duluth, Minn. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I object to the consideration of that bill at this 
time. 

MAIL ROUTE 30100. 


Mr. WILKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask, by unanimous consent, that ` 


the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be dis- 

charged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 8965) to au- 

thorize the Postmaster-General to cancel mail contract on route No. 

30100, and for other purposes, and the bill be now put upon its passage. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to terminate the mail contract on route No. 30100, with Charles P. Trus- 
low, and to pees the mails at legal rates for transportation, and cause the same 
to be carried on and by the New Orleans and Gulf Railroad from New Orleans to 
Bohemia, supplying all intermediate offices along said route, and to advertise 
and contract with the lowest responsible bidder for carrying the mails over the 
balance of said route from Bohemia to Port Eads, with weekly side supply to 
Pilot Town, for and during the unexpired time of said Truslow’s contract: 
Provided, That said Postmaster-General shall not terminate said Truslow’s con- 
tract, nor place the mails on said railroad for transportation, nor contract 
for its arr from Bohemia to Port Eads, with supply to Pilot Town, unless 
he first receives a bid for the latter service, and has let the contract for the 
performance thereof at a pice which, when added to the cost of carrying 
the mail by railroad from New Orleans to Bohemia and sup + ee the inter- 
mediate offices, does not exceed the amount now paid to ps fg so Pi for the 


Same service under his contract. 


The report (by Mr. MONTGOMERY) was read as follows: 


The Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, to whom was referred 
House bill 5148, submit the following report : 

The original bill proposes to cancel the contract of Charles P. Truslow to carry 
the mails on steam-boat route No. 30100, from New Orleans to Port Eads, La., 
which contract extends to June 30, 1890. 

Your committee, on the facts fully presented in a communication from the 
Acting Second Assistant Postmaste: neral, which isappended and made part 
of this report, think that the contractor, Charles P. Truslow, ought to be re- 
lieved from the hardships which a change in the methods of transportation over 
this route have brought about. But, in order that the Government may lose’ 
nothing ey this change, we recommend that the original bill do lie on the table, 
and that the substitute therefor submitted with this report do pass, 


Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT PosTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., March 9, 1888, 
Sim: Ihave the honor tofcknowledge the receipt of House bill 5148, forwarded 
by you to this office, being a bill for the relief of Charles P. Truslow, mail con- 
tractor on steam-boat route No. 30100, from New Orleans to Port Eads, La.,and 
in reply to submit the following statement: 
jor to December 20, 1885, the service on said route was performed under a 
contract with N. L. McGinnis, at a compensation of $22,719.16 per annum, 
On December 18, 1885, the Postmaster-General, deeming it for the good of the 
tal service, exercised the authority conferred on him be the act of Congress 
ated May 4, 1882 (22 Statutes at Large, 53),and annulled the contract of McGin- 
nis from December 20, 1885, entering into contract with The Red River and Coast 
Line, Charles P. Truslow, president, for exactly the same service for the balance 
of the regular contract term, namely, from December 20, 1885, to June 30, 1886, at 
the rate of $12,000 per annum. 
For the next succeeding contract term, from July 1, 1886, to June 30, 1890, the 
same service was adve in the Tegular quadrennial advertisement, under 


which a iwo proposals ERA mails on this route were received, 


Per annum. 
monpa A R 
„800 
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Charles P. Truslow...... 


The latter ted, and Mr. Truslow is ypw under contract to 
perform the service until June 30, 1890. 
service required is as follows 


It is rsa i o that Mr. Truslow took the contract for SOP the mails at 

a yery low rate because he had several steam-boats engaged in the passenger 
and freight traffic between New Orleans and Port Eads, and had practically a 
monopoly of the river trade below New Orleans; but that since he began sery- 
ice a railroad has been constructed from New Orleans down 
the eastern bank of the river for a distance of 50 miles, to a point called Bohemia 

miles below the post-office of Pointe à la Hache), and that the said railroad 

poea sò large a part of the river trade along its line as to amount to a 
monopoly. 

It is further represented that were it not for his mail contract, which compels 
him to run his steam-boats at a very great loss, Mr. Truslow would withdraw 
them from the trade entirely. 

If Mr. Truslow’s re, CDen MOOS are true Siemon shee Department has no reason 
to doubt), he will will undoubtedly suff suffer a great ha: he is required to con- 
tinue service under his contract to the end of Seon conrad term, 

The present contract pay is only about one-third of the pay prior to Decem- 
ber 20, 1885, and there is no question put that the service can not be performed 
for the amount now paid, in the absence of other business to be done in con- 
nection therewith, 

Application is now pending in the ent for the establishment of mail 
service on the New Orleans and Gulf d between New-Orleans an Bohe- 
mia. If, in order to secure superior service, this application should be granted, 
Bois ent erent gue oie re ce 
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enl the entire route. 

Mr. Truslow has applied to the Department to be released from his contract, 
but the De t, altho convinced that to uire him to fulfill the con- 
tract would cause him ‘ip and involve in large pecuniary loss, 
can not grant him the ief. 

The facts in the case are submitted for your consideration, 


ha fi a HAGERTY, 


D. 
Acting Second Assistant Posimaster-General. 
Hon. J. H. BLOUNT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ©. 


Mr, WILKINSON, I would state, Mr. Speaker, that this bill does 
not involve the expenditure of a dollar by the Government. The con- 
tract can not be changed until a mail contractor is found who willstep 
into the other contractor’s shoes and do the work for the same price. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 

Mr. WILKINSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
a reer passed; and also moved sine ee Dae to reconsider be laid on 

e table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


P. A. LEATHERBURY. 


Mr. THOMAS H. B. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask, by unanimous 
consent, that the Committee of the Whole House be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3008) for the relief of P. A. 
Leatherbury, and that the same be put upon its passage. 

There was no objection, and the motion was agreed to. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Deny be, and he is Sano au- 
thorized and em empowered to pay P. A. Leatherbury, of Accomack Co ty, Vir- 
ginisa, the Ng Bong out of any money in the Treasury not Pere AA ap- 
pro the amount d Dy ie DO LAT Sa on seo 
an app one and 6965, which were afterward recalled and canceled, 
and returned to the Treasury. 

Src, 2, Fee ile a Went TA fa ics orn Tis pam: 
The report by (Mr. BOWDEN) was read, as follows: 


‘The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred House bill 3008, beg leave to 
submit the ach giao report: 
That Rnd became s bona fide purchaser of a check of the 
nmount of Pst o.oo ee ee said aan having been issued by the 
— = edie e said pe eae widow of Nelson Roberts, 
for pension. 


On motion of Mr. THOMAS H. B. "BROWNE, the second section was 


struck out. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be and read a third 


time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time and 
Mr. THOMAS H. B. BROWNE moved to reconsider the vote by 


which the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 


sider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be read, after which the 
Chair will ask for objections. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it ngs ere That so much of the districts of lands sul to sale under 
ee Se ws at Lakeview, La Grande, and The Dalles districts, in the 
State of Oregon, as are contained in the following boundaries shail constitute a 
new land district, to be called the neay land district, bounded as follows : 
Goeuneneing a> neako Diver, in thie fais Gee 

and 13 south of second standard lel; thence west to north- 
west corner of township i3 south, of range 24 east of Willamette meridian; 
thence due south to the south west corner of township 29 south, of range 23 east 


Oregon; thence north on said boundary line to the place of beginning. 

. 2, That the location of the office of said district shall be designated by 
roe President o of the United States, and may bes aeea from time to time by 

La 8 ie convenience may seem to req 
there shall be appointed by the} Prewiden by and with the ad- 

Daag a consent of the Senate, a register and a receiver for said land district, 
who shall respectively be required to reside at the site of the office, and be sub- 
ject to the same laws and eptitled to the same Coo probation as is or may be 
prescribed by law in relation to other land offices in said State. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Has this bill been reported from the Committee 
on Public Lands at this session ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent to report the bill at this time, and it is read, the 
right to object being reserved. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I call for the reading of the report. 

The report (by Mr. HERMANN) was read, as follows: 


Your committee, to whom was referred Senate bill 555, establishin a Jand 
district in the State of O m, to say that this is a duplicate of R. 1762, 
already favorabl Pree by th this committee, except that in the Senate bill 
there is a clerical error in this, that words “twenty-three ™ (number of range) 
should be “twenty-four,” so as to read, ‘of range 24 east.” We recommend 
that said words ** twenty-three” be stricken out and that said words * ' twenty- 
SR be substituted, and, as thus amended, that the Senate bill pass instead of 

bill 1762; and as to the urgent necessity of this land district ee sapna 

a report No. 180) made by us on the House bill heretofore reported 

he Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred H. R. Den oi “leave 
to report that they have carefully examined the facts necessitating the estab- 
lishment of an additional Jand district in the State of Oregon, and find that— 
embraces a land area of 00,975,300 acres, or greater than New York 

and Pennsylvania combined. 

“About two-thirds are now fully surveyed and capable of settlement, and the 
remainder ure arable, grazing, and timber lands. 

“The present land districts in that State are all very large and each contributes 
an excess over the maximum land business, and yields to its officers the maxis 
mum salaries and commissions allowed by law. 

“The proposed new district is Ne gies in Eastern Oregon, until in late years in 
the occupancy of Indian tribes, and the necessity for the present establishment 
is occasioned by the rapid settlements which are induced there by the large 
area of vacant agricultural lands Kannie to homestead and pre-emption. 

“The proposed boundaries embrace about 9,308,160 acres and are miles dis- 
tant from the east to the west and 102 miles from north to south. The nearest 
land offices at present by the usually traveled route to the settlers in the center of 
the new district are Lakeview, distant 160 miles, and La Grande 180 miles; and 
thecommunication is only by wagon-roads. These great distances impose much 
cost and inconvenience to every settler who makes a home on the public do- 
main, and greatly retards the growth and development of the country. The 
creation of this district will reduce the three districts from which it is taken, 
bringing their outer boundaries within easier access to the local offices, while 
not disturbing their present earnings much, if any, below the maximum lim- 
ited by law. The least district in area of those from which the new district is 
taken will still be in excess of 8,000,000 acres. 


-ninth Songes, and the Senate 
but it to pass the House for want ot SS ASMOAN The 
and now recommends the establishnrent of this additional district, 
sioner of the General Land Office reporting to the committee that" it will serve 
the vonvenience of 5 event pyi Se rane be in the interest of the pub- 
lic service,’ and therefore is a: pror 

“We accordingly re rt said ill ee to the House with the recommendation 
that it do pass, with the following amendment: Substitute the word ‘four’ in 
line 13, page 1, for the word *three;’ and strike out, in line 14, the words on 
said parallel line.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon ? 

There was no objection. 

ae amendments recommended by the Committee on the Pablic Lands 


e e et pee Pee and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HERMANN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 

parsen; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 


ame latter motion was agreed to. 

JOHN M’FALL. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee of the Whole House be di from the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5591) for the relief of John McFall. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise oof shipment 
to John Mekar, fia Eu Louis, Mo., the sum of , being value of two horses, 
the pro of sai id McFall, and ‘used by him while lieutenant-colonel of the 
Twenty: Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and by the quartermaster of said 
regiment turned over to the Government while the said John McFall was ab- 
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sent from said on detailed duty as a member of a court-martial con- 
voned for the of Brigadier-General weeney, in 1864, 


The report (by Mr. STONE, of Kentucky) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5591) for 
the relief of John McFall, report as follows : 

That this is a claim for two horses turned over to the Government in 1864 by 
Col. John McFall, late of the Twenty-sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer In- 
fantry. Claim stated at $350. 

The proof shows that John McFall niwee lieutenant-colonel of said regiment, 
and was the owner of two horses; that some time in 1864 the claimant was de- 
tailed as a member of a general court-martial, and whilst in the performance of 
his duties as a member of the court-martial ent moved to Savannah, 


never recovered them. 
Your committee are of opinion that the claim is a just one, and report back 
the bill and recommend its passage. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


YORK HARBOR AND BEACH RAILROAD. 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have the Committee of the Whole 
House discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
Beg granting to the York Harbor and Beach Railroad Company aright 


way. 
The bill was read, as follows: . 

Be it enacted, oic., That the right of way, 4 rods in width, across the military 
reservation at Fort McClary, in the town of Kittery, in the State of Maine, be, 
and the same hereby is, granted to tho York Harbor and Beach Railroad Com- 
pany, a co n created by the laws of the said State of Maine, and said com- 
pany is aui zed to construct, maintain, and operate its its railroadon said right 
of way, according to the location thereof, as recorded in the office of the com- 
missioners of then county of York, in the State of Maine, and described in the 
license issued by the War Department tosaid company on the 10th day of June, 


The report (by Mr. MAIsH) was read, as follows: 

‘The memorial of the York Harbor and Beach Kailroad Company, paring for 
the passage of this bill, explains so fully its objects that west committee ee a 
it. as a part of this report, and recommends the passage of the bill with the 
lowing amendments 

Insert between the words “ the” and “license,” in line 11, the words “ tem- 
porary rev ‘ocable; ”™ also add, after the words “eighty-seven :” 

“ Provided, That the Government may, at any time, terisinate the aforesaid 
right of wan, Pypeenznnerk it may be deemed necessary for purposes or 
the sale of the property. 

‘The letter of the Secretary of War accompanies this also asa part of the re- 


port. 
War DEPARTNENT, Washington City, March 23, 1888. 

Str: In reply to the request of your committee, Seite One ee 
views of the Department upon ious bill No. 7509, Fi 
sion, irata to the, York Harbor and GARE Railroad Compar 
across the military reservation at Fort McClary, Maine, I 
state that no objection exists to the ofthe measure. I begto suggest, 
however, that in line 11 of the bill, before the werd “license,”’ the words * tem- 
porary revocable” should be inserted. 

ery respectfully, your 


aright ot way 
nye g way 
ze the honor to 


servant, 
WILLIAM C. EOST 


War, 
Ilon. R. W. TOWNSHEND, ee 
Chairman Committee on Military y Affairs, House of Representatives. 


MEMORIAL. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 


The mnaman on York Harbor and Beach Railroad Company, a corporation 
created by charter the State of Maine, respectfully represents 

That by virtue of its charter it has constructed a railroad from a point in Kit- 
tery, on the Portland, Saco, and Portsmouth Railroad, throngh the villages of 
Kittery, Kittery Point, and the town of York, and Union Bluffs, so called, in 
the town of York. 

Thatthe military reservation at Fort McClary, in said town of Kittery, ex- 
tends from the ocean back to the high-water line of a body of water known as 
Barter’s Creek Cove. 

‘That it was necessary to construct said railroad between the ocean and said 
cove, and that it was imcenetionbhe to construct the same wholly below the line 
Kah copper on aa Soya; and said ‘company has located and constructed its 
rail partly over | parcel of said military reservation. 

That the land cluded § in said said location is not used, and is of such character 
that it can not be used for any mapoes in connection with said fort. 

That said location does not divide said praetor chee any appreciable extent, 
but AE the SAS AA, next to said Barte: 

That the construction and maintenance of sai. railroad will be of great ben- 
efit to said fort and all persons who may occupy it. 

That upon application, duly made to the Roatenbie sh eos po Bs Te per- 
mission was granted to said company to construct its railroad over and across 
the mili reservation at Fort McOlary aforesaid, and to maintain the same 
until the adjournment ofthe next session of Congress. 

Said railroad company therefore prays that permission to an its said 
railroad over said premises as now located, and as described in said license from 
the War Department, may be granted to it. 

Dated this 2d bape cla ey ptr D. 1887. 

BEACH RAILROAD COMPANY, 


THE YORK HARBOR AND 
By DRUMMOND & pk ag ra 


There was no objection, and the Committee of the Whole House was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill and amendments. 

aie E S on Military Affairs 
were to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
en and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


„Mr. REED moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed ; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The hour of 5.30 p. m. having arrived, the House, under the order, 
took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m., 
and was called to order by Mr. MCMILLIN as Speaker pro tempore, who 
directed the Clerk to read the following: 

SPEAKER'S Room, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, May 2, 1883, 

There! ere Hon. Beston MCMILLIN to preside at the session of the 


JNO. G. CARLISLE, Speaker. 4 


k House of Represeniatives. 
TARIFF. 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union (Mr. SPRINGER in the chair), and resumed 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and sim- 

lify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, taxation is not a senti- 
ment, but a stern, ‘cold fact, a burden upon the ‘people. Excessive tax- 
ation imposed in any manner and called by any name is odious to the 
American people. 

From the time when King George imposed an oppressive tax on the 
subjects of the infant colonies down to this good hour the American 
mind and heart have always detested oppressive taxation. It isa well- 
settled rule of political economy that no more taxes should be collected 
than the actual needs of the Government demand. President Jackson 
on this subject declared the safest and simplest mode of obviating all 
difficulties which have been mentioned is to collect only revenue enough 
to meet the wants of Government and let the people keep the balance 
of their property in their own hands, to, be used for their own t. 

We have arrived at that period in our country’s history w the 
circumstances demand that we collect only what is absolutely neces- 
sary to support the Government, for the actual expenses of the Gov- 
ernment were never so great as now, as the estimated expense of the 
Government for the year 1888 amounts to $316,817,785.48; and in this 
connection I palette a table prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
showing the receipts and expenditures for the year ending June, 1888. 


FISCAL YEAR 15888. 


For the present fiscal year the revenues, actual and estimated, are as follows ; 


sose ae 


Customs, se.. Mp enecbadcents $165, 411, 884.08 | $228, 800, 000. 00 

Internal revenue... yt 88,577, 960.51 | 120,000, 000, 00 

Sales of public lands. 620, 890, 23 879, 109. 77 10, 000, 000, 00 

Tax on 69 2, 000, 000, 00 

Interest and sinking fund, Pa- 

kien ere aore 2,000, 000.00 
oms fees, fines, 

CRG PE A E AIN LA N 1,150, 000.00 
Fees—consular, letters-patent, 

WRN IAT OANE DA 8, 500, 000. 00 
Sales of Government property. x , 000. 
Profits on coinage, assays, et 7, 886, 144.10 9,000, 000. 00 
Deposits f for surveying public 

Esp ASEE ES EEEO AA 109, 549. 68 150, 000, 00 
Revenues of the District of Co- 

E RS 2,043,599. 89 2, 400, 000. 00 

Miscellaneous sources, .......-+-+. 3, 037, 644. 98 4, 500, 600. 00 
Total receipts...........-.-| 102,328, 397. 82 383, 000, 000. 00 


ee ee ee and estimated, are as 
follows: 


Civil and miscellaneous ex- 
Build one Same 
u ngs, 

EET ie eres: 


I ee: aes 


Military establishment, in- 
cluding fortifications, river 
se harbor improvements, 

arse! 


it is a decree under legislative forms. Nor isittaxation. A “tax,” says Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, ‘‘is a rate or sum of money assessed on the person or property 


of a citizen by governments for the use of the nation or state. 

Taxes are burdens or charges imposed by the legislature upon per- 
sons or property to raise money for public purposes. Cooley on Consti- 
tutional Limitations, uses the following language: 


uarter ended Remaining 
ptember 30, | three-fourths of 
Object. 1887. the year. 


Expenditures for District of 


Columbia ............ AIRRA $ 1,474,685.28 | $ 2,775,314.72 | $ 4,250,000. 00 
Interest on the public debt... 12, 162, 181. 68 82, 837, 818. 32 44, 500, 000. 00 Taxes are defined to be burdens or charges imposed by the legislative power 
Sinking fund, including pre- upon persons or property to raise money for public purposes, 
* 7 ri Lo NE OE PEET ASAI NEENA 43,024, 277.84 3, 793, 507. 64 46, 817,785. 48 


And I would emphasize “‘public purposes.” But our protective 
friends insist, and it is the burthen of theirsong, that if we change our 
tariff system we, will affect the price of labor, and they hold up their 
hands in holy horror, and pretend that they are the true friends of the 
workingman. Pending this discussion, this argument has been so re- 
peatecly and successfully replied to it would seem now entirely unnec- 
essary to reply toitagain. An investigation of this matter clearly dem- 
monstrates that the price of labor is notregulated by a protective tariff. 
It is not, asarule, true that high tariff makes high wages and that low 
tariff reduces wages. In a large measure, wages are regulated by sup- 
ply and demand. 

The tariff is uniform throughout the United States, but wages are 


Total expenditures ...... 121, 121, 152.01 195, 696,633.47 | 316, S17, 785.48 


Total receipts, actual and estimated $383, 000, 000. CO 
Total expenditures, including sinking fund. ~ 816,817,785. 48 


Wate ated wear glae icos cies cvicsidiavsawsegvacaceaseapavadedecedestccavegovsoas 66, 182, 214.52 
Now, this vast sum ef money has to be gathered from the hard earn- 
ings of the people, and it is all the same to them, as I hope to show, 


whether paid by direct taxation or collected from import duties. In 
addition to this, the farm lands of the country are involved to an 


- amount which is alarming. see <a: E A iy Seta r 
` It is estimated tbat the lands in the following States are mortgaged a tea e ad Gs cee prizoo peta 
as follows: 


wages, yet the tariff on steel rails is the same; the wages of those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cotton goods in Georgia and Massachusetts 
are not the same, yet the tariff on those goods imported into this coun- 
tryis the same. The tariff on coal is uniform, yet the wages paid those 
engaged in the coal business in Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Alabama 
are not the’same. The wages of farm hands are not uniform throughout 
the United States. p 

This proposition that tariff does not regulate the price of labor is 
clearly demonstrated by laborers’ wages in England as compared with 
other countries. England is a free-trade country, while Austria, Ger- 
many, Italy, and France have high tariff, and what does an investiga- 
tion of the question of wages show? Senator FRYE said, in a speech 
delivered in Boston, on what he saw in Europe: 

From all my observations made, and they were made as carefully as I could 
make them, and in all honesty of purpose, there is only one country in Europe 
that comes within half of our wages, and that is Great Britain; that in Ger- 
rmeny, France, Belgium, and Switzerland they are not one-third our wages, and 
iu Haly one-quarter. 

Is not the Senator good authority with our Republican friends? All 
of this shows most clearly that cost of living, density of population, and 
other things beside tariff regulate wages. 

In this connection I append a table showing the prices of labor in 
certain countries where high tariff is maintained, and these wages re- 
fute the claim of high-tariff advocates—that high tariff insures high 


wages. 
Table showing average weekly wages paid in the enumerated occupations in 
different European countries. 
[Furnished by Bureau of Labor, Washington, D.C.] 


Kansas ... 
F i i Illinois... 


` to so large an amount as the Western States named above. Pending 
this discussion it has been admitted on this floor that the farms of the 
Sonth and West are mortgaged to an amount between two and three 
billions of dollars. These loans were principally from Eastern capital- 
ists; money which they had accumulated being the fruits of a high pro- 
tective tariff, and to continue this system another quarter ofa century 
will result in theSouth and West becoming laborers, if not the slaves, of 
these Eastern monopolies. The interest on this large sum of money has 
to be paid by the people, as well as the taxes to defray the expenses of 
the Government. Is not this of itself a potential reason why no more 
money shonld be collected, either by direct taxation or by way of cus- 
toms duties, than is necessary for an economical administration of the 
Government? But, Mr. Speaker, by a system of high protective tariff 
we are not only raising revenue sufficient to defray the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government, but about $65,000,000 annually in addition 
thereto. This vast sum of money is accumulating in the Treasury of 
the United States, gathered from the hard earnings of the people, and 
strange as it may seem, when the Democratic members of this House 
make an effort to change this condition of things, to take this burden 
from the shoulders of the people, they are met by most persistent and 
stubborn opposition. The Republican members of this House are work 
ing with might and main to defeat all attempts to reduce taxation, es- 


pecially on the necessitiesof life. Let us for a time inquire, what does £ = 
all this mean? L 5 3 EI 
The Ways and Means Committee have offered to the House a meas- Occupation. a E g A E o 
ure which proposes to reduce taxation on the necessaries of life. Ina E B S 4 = É $ 
word, they say to the toiling people of this country, ‘‘ We will reduce 3 F f Gi $ 3 E 
the surplus in the TRE Dy a Teda r pe duty oe paaa A al d iS) n 
articles, so they shall have cheaper clothing, ets, woolen goods, 
salt, sugar, cotton-ties, coal, and many articles in common use and of ca! toS =e =~ by ks Pa we iba 
absolute necessity.’? To this reasonable demand the Republicans reply | Hod-carriers 26| 3.22] 3.13] 292| 4.94] 3.60 2.99 
that by thus reducing the tariff on these articles you will injuriously oe bes ee = oo 4.80 4.74 
affect the industrial interests of the East: ‘‘We are and have been the ; £ : : 0) | ats 
favorites of the Government, and under a system of high protective 8.6 | 5.51| 5.70] 3.69| 6.63'........... 5.20 
tariff, which has in a large measure broken down all competition and 8.40) 5.22) 5.33 eai 7.08) 4.80) 5.27 
allowed our industries to control the markets of the country, our peo- sy ror | Ee | bak | 6443 | zol col E 
ple have grown rich and strong, and we must not be disturbed.”’ 4.ii | 5.46) 610| 4. 7.90] 4.80| 5.18 
This argument is equivalent to insisting that two or three millions oon wae 2 X Al DO goo ga 
of people en in manufacturing, for some cause deserve better treat- 7.00 fons SR ian au Wal I 3.75| 3.90 
` ment than the seven millions who rise early and toil late through the 3.50 | 2a D0 3.06] 4,02 | B26 aas 


` heat of the day in the fields to earn a living. For the Government to 
participate in such favoritism and invidious distinction between its 

citizens is to deserve censure, and for a particular class to grow rich 

under the fostering hand of the Government from the sweat and toil of 

> the more unfortunate is not only wanting in fair dealing, but isa species 

of tyranny and intolerance that will not forever be borne by the great 

majority of the burden-bearing people of this country. It might not 

be improper to inquire in this connection what principle of constitu- 

tional law, of natural equity, or of administrative justice can be found 

in our Government which authorizes it to build up one industry at the 

of another; and is not fhe maintenance of sucha principle con- 

trary to the very genius of our free institutions? In the case of Loan 

Associations vs. Topeka, 20 Wallace's Reports, Justice Miller has said: 

of the government on the property of the 

' ess At ploia eagen ar A Ahas it upon favored individuals te aid private 


eni rise and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery because it 
is ‘aoe under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not legislation, 


Facts relating to foreign countries are taken from the report on foreign labor 
published by the Department of State, 1585. 


COST OF LIVING—MASSACHUSETTS AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
Rents are 89.62 per cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain. 
Board and lodging is 39.01 per cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great 
Britain. 
Fuel is 104.96 per cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain. 
Clothing is 45.06 per cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain. 
Dry goods are 13,26 per cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain. 
Boots and shoes are 62.59 per cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great 
tain. k 
ag ia 16.18 per cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain, 
Provisions are 23. cent. higher in Great Britain than in Massachusetts. 
The above facts are Ekon from the report of the Massachusetts bureau of labor 
statistics for 1884. 
In this connection I desire especially to call the attention of the seven 
millions of people in this country who are engaged in farming to the 
manner and extent that protective tariff affects their interest, and I 


+ 
. 


1858. 


here submit a table showing the rate of tariff duty imposed by the 
law as it now exists upon articles which are most in common use by 
the farmers of this country. 


Per cent. 
The iron the stove is made of.... at a 
Hollow ware, pots, and kettles.. 53 
Copper and brass utensils, if an 45 
Crockery of the commonest kind.. <i eel) 
Glassware of the cheapest kind. a 45 
Table cutlery and oone pessas ee 
Pickled or salted fish... SA = 
~ 48 
26 
35 
123 
20 

TAXES ON THE PARLOR. 
Carpets, if made of druggets. 74 
Carpets, if made of tapestry 68 
Furniture . 35 
25 
45 
60 
csšseceseeassossoo so oee seseseseoseo 35 
Per cent. 


Men’s clothing, of wool 
Woolen hosiery and undershirts... 
Cotton hosiery and undershirts 
es hats and caps...... ........+ 


Ae eeneneseeeeeeesceeees n 


P 
Hair-pins.. 
Penknives 


Shingles for roof........... 
Lath for house building... 
Barbed wire for fencing... 

Schedule under act of 1883—present law. 

I insist that the farmers of this country, although in numbers the 
largest, are not benefited by a high tariff, but, on the contrary, are 
shamefully discriminated against, and it is not so strange that their 
farms are heavily mortgaged when we come to understand how the tariff 
affects them. 

Under the present law let us see what an ordinary family on a farm 
has to contribute to the Government. I submit a schedule of articles 
mostly used by a family as an illustration, and the duty on them, and 
also showing the reduction proposed under the Mills bill. 


PERSE EBRSSSesesseeeageewess auNANsasazassaaas 


Value. | Duty. shed g€ 
ee Tn a a eae es Sa a en Ae $35.00 
By Mills bill.......... E AS A E E LER, WEA ee 
One set crocke | 12.00 
ER A BAMA Ea SSA NE osesse posed Ee 


One set cheap glass-ware.... | 4.00 
By Mills bill. 

One set cheap cutlery.........scoccscssssceserescerersececes 2.00 
By Mills Dil. .........s00 ssssseseees iSscouck Sinead E SNENA 

Two 


By 
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Value. Duty. g ba 
$1.20 
BGS SEE 
By Mills bill... Zar 
1.20 
Two suits each for father and two sons, six as 
i 45= 37.80 
7.56 
Twosuits each for mother and two daughters, 
six suits, $14..... $4.00 82= 68.88 
By Mills bill | d= 0] 
Twelve pair shoes, $2.50 each............ Paka ser, 30= 9.00 j 
By Mills bill................ i l= 4.50 ia 
Six wool hats, $1 each... 73= 4.38 
By Mills bill ............ = 2.40 Ta 
Six fur hats, $2.50 each... | 15.00] 52= 7.30 ; 
By Mills bill reads sses ssoseso: = 6,20 To 
Six ladies’ hats, $3 each....... sse sessesosseee sses 18,00 70= 12.60 
By Mills bill........... ASCE SRE RS SENS “Era =- 7.20 co 
Six bonnets for ladies, $3 each $18.00 = $12.60 G 
By Mills bill. es -70 si 
Farming tools, including plows, gear, hand- 
saw, ax, ara kis, chains, PCR al 60.00 47= 28.20 
By Mills Dill ...........ccsssceere. EEO SE DEAD, DOER = °13.60 
14.60 
*48= 9.80 
= 6.00 
Thread, needles, thimbles, scissors, et 12.00 35 4.20 Ea: 
T es, CEC. .n<ancotes ak 
By Mills bill aeea EERE Raa ARATE CET 20) a 
Four pairs blankets, $3 each «.....:0....scecseeeseee 8.40 
By MS BUND saci ccsp coccion sen vcoscnn oseve su caceoes 4.80 


Two umbrellas, $2.50 each. 
By Mills bill 


Window-glass 
By Mills bill 


Starch...........-...+. aa 
By Mills bill . 


Total cost under present tariff ............... 
Under Mills bill 


* Average. 


From the foregoing calculation it will be seen that the entire amount 
of goods purchased at the prices named amounts to $501, that the pres- 
ent duty on these articles amounts to $189.27, and the duty as pro- 
posed by the Mills bill would amount to $104.98, which deducted 
from the rate of duty under the present law would be a net gain of 


I have been induced to make this calculation as a basis upon which 
all consumers of such articles can find data upon which they can make 
an actual calculation (knowing what they consume and prices of same) 
and determine for themselves what benefit would accrue to them if the 
Mills bill should be enacted into law. 

With the farmers of the South, if the present bill should become a 
law, much would be saved by putting hoop-iron for baling cotton on 
the free-list and by reducing the tariff on bagging from about 3 cents 
to about 1} cents per yard. In marketing six million bales of cotton 
it will amount tomany hundreds of thousand of dollars. Each farmer 
can make a calculation for himself, dependent upon the amount of cot- 
ton that he raises. 

As 7 yards are used to the bale, at 10 cents per yard, including the 
present tariff—3 cents per yard—the cost of the bagging is 70 cents; 
but under the present bill, at 1} cents duty per yard, the amount for 
a bale will be reduced to 59} cents, a reduction of 10} cents per bale. 
With ties on the free-list, at a saving of about 12 cents per bale, the 
two would make a reduction to the farmer on each bale of 22} cents, 
and this on six millions of bales would amount to $1,350,000. This 
alone should commend this measure to the favorable consideration of 
the farmersof this country. While it can not be done in a cursory dis- 
cussion, yet an analysis of the bill would present many other features 
as favorable to the farmers of the country as this. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the bill that we present for your considera- 
tion? It isa bill which proposes to take $878,000 off of chemicals; $1,- 
756,000 off of earthen and glass ware; $11,480,000 off of sugar; $11,000 
off of tobacco; $331,000 off of provisions; $227,000 off of cotton goods; 
$2,042,000 off of hemp, jute, and flax goods; $12,330,000 off of wool- 
ens; $3,000 off of books and papers, and $1,079,000 off of sundries. It 
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is also proposed to add to your free-list flax, hemp, jute, chemicals, and 
salt, tin-plate, wool, and other things, amounting to $22,189,000, mak- 
ing in all a tariff reduction of $53,720,000. It pro. to make re- 
ductions in the internal revenue of $24,455,000, or a grand total of tax 
reduction from tariff and internal-revenue sources of $78,176,000— 
more than a dollar and a quarter to every individual, or $6 for every 
family in the United States. And the plain, simple question presented 
here to-day is: Will we take this burden off or will we leave it on? 
Will we free commerce by leaving it unshackled or will we keep it 
hampered? Will we continue to hoard up a corrupting surplus or will 
we leave the money in the pockets of the people, where it justly be- 
longs? These are the grave questions which confront us, and these are 
the subjects upon which we are to act: 


Present rate on dutiable goods... aia A E ENDIR OSLER PE SrO one 
Proposed rate on dutiable goods... vs 

Present rate on articles affected by bill... 
Proposed rate on articles affected by bill... 


Several of the schedules of the more luxurious articles are not touched, 

It would ‘seem that it ought to demand the consideration as well as 
meet the approval of every true patriot in this conntry. It is based 
upon the principle that the necessaries of life should bear lightly the 
- burdens of Government and that luxuries are the proper subjects of 
taxation. It will also be observed that many articles are put on the 
free-list which the poor and unfortunate are compelled to have, and it 
will be further observed that it places on the free-list many articles of 
raw material which will demand the labor of our working people to 
prepare them for use and consumption. 

While in a short speech but little can be said as to what the present 
bill contains, yet I herewith submit a statement of some articles in 
common use which are placed on the free-list, and many more might 
be included: 

Lumber, planks, sawed, ete.; hubs for wheels, laths and shingles; 
salt; wool, unmanufactured; flax, straw, and hemp; soap, potash, soda; 
log-wood and dye stuffs, spirits of turpentine, tin-plates, bricks, veg- 
etables, needles, etc., figs, eggs, rough marble, tallow, feathers, and 
human hair, 

If this bill is not constructed upon proper principles of political econ- 
omy—if it is not so constructed our Republican friends should offer 
something better; but they offer nothing; ‘‘they object.’ While they 
are confronted with’the accumulation of surplus in the Treasury—a 
policy which if continued will break down the great business interests 
of the country—yet our Republican friends content themselves by rising 
to the high plane of dignified patriotism and with emphasis say, ‘‘ We 
object.” It might be well for them to bear in mind that an outraged 
and oppressed people will hold them to an account, and by their votes 
hurl them from place and power. With a view, doubtless, to bring the 
bill under consideration in derision before the people, our Republican 
friends cry out ‘‘free trade.” No one on this side of the House has 
contended for free trade, for we all know full well that it is the, policy 
of the Government to raise revenue by import duties, and it will be 
well for our Republican friends to bear in mind that the people of this 
country are wiser than they think, and the cry of ‘‘ free trade’? will not 
shield them before the Peni of the American people. If they defeat the 

purpose to reduce the surplus by a reduction on the necessaries of life, 
the consequences of such a defeat will lie at their own door. 

The surplus as shown by the receipts and expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment will appear by the following table: 


Statement showing the expenditures of the Government from July 1, 1887, 
to March 31, 1888; the estimated expenditures for April, May, and June, 
1888; the available balance in the Treasury March 31, 1888, and the es- 
timated available balance for June 30, 1888. 


Expenditures from July 1, 1887, to March 31, 1888. $244, 068, 137. 00 
Ser mace expenditure for A Apan May, and a 


Per cent. 
47.10 


ETOSO LA EAA ENIAD A PLR AE SEERE s... 64,931, 863. 00 
Total for twelve months ending June 30 
PINES i gente aetna aia NS ON CIO OF 


101, 095, 912. 31 
Less estimated SEPRE Rate May, 


BNA JUNC......000cscrreesersersrrseeees sepsenssesassseiea GÅ, ISL, 863. 00 
36,164, 049. 3L 
Estimated available balance June 30, 1888............200-seeeeeerese 140, 737, 979. 65 


Deducting the expenditures from the receipts, we find that there will 
have been collected from the people, for public purposes, during the 
fiscal year ending the 30th day of June, 1888, $75,156,611.31 more 
than was necessary to meet the demands of the Government. But there 
was on the 31st day of last month an available balance, a portion of 
which came over from preceding years, of $104,573,930.34, and, if the 
estimated receipts for April, May, and June, less the estimated ex- 


penditures for the same months be added, we should have in the Treas- 
o = the 30th day of next June an available balance of $140,737,- 

So great is the surplus, and so strongly it threatens the business in- 
terest of the country, that the President deemed it proper to devote his 
entire message, at the opening session of Congress, to this subject. And 
the country is to be congratulated that we have a President who is 
alive to the business interest of the country, and notwithstanding the 
severe criticisms of speakers and papers, who bow their neck to the 
dogma of high tariff, the President ponar the courage of his convic- 
tions, and, unmoved by flattery a unted by fear, maintains the 
rights of the people. 

He has placed the success of his administration upon an issue, and the 
outlook will well justify the prediction that in the coming election from 
the North to the South and from the East to the West the people will 
say ‘* Well done, faithful servant; continue longerin the high office to 
labor for the maintenance of free government. Si 

One of the fruits or evil consequences of high protective tariff is the 
formation of trusts, which to-day seeks to control the material interests 
of this great country in its ‘* Briarean arms,” 

The following is a list of a few of the trusts, together with the amount 
of bounty the present tariff seeks to allow them to collect from the 
people, also their expense for labor, and the excess of tariff bounty over 
the amount they pay in wages. Not one of these trusts could live were 
it not for the war tariff: 


nse 
mais 
of product 


$100 


in 


» Name of trust. 


product amount- 


eraging, per cent,— 


Protected by duties ay- 
a bonus in each 


of 
Their whole ex 


for labor 
worth 
being— 


ing to— 


Adjusted to guaranty 


Salt trust 
Earthenware trust.. 
Bessemer-steel trust 
Plow-steel trust..... 
General steel trust.. 
Nail trust............ 

General iron trust 
Copper trust. 
Zinc trust... 
Tin trust... 
Lead trust... 
Glass trust.. 
Soap trust... 
Linseed-oil trust.. 
Rubber-shoe trust 


‘oe 
g| SEBBReRoEEResHREsEs 
2] REE RAEBEREER OBE 


The above table, which is taken from a pamphlet entitled Tariff 
Chats, by Henry J. Philpot, of Des Moines, Iowa, well illustrates the 
glaring hypocrisy of the claim that the war tariff must be kept up so 

that these trusts and combines may receive protection against the labor 
of Europe. ‘The average bonus which the tariff allows these eighteen 
trusts to exact from the people is $30 upon every $100 of their product, 
while their whole expense for labor amounts to only $24 upon every 
$100 produced, leaving $6 tariff bonus over and above the entire labor 
cost. I-would like to inquire how long the war tariff must be kept 
above the entire cost of labor in order, as they say, to offset the differ- 
ence between the cost of aber in this country and the cost of labor in 
Europe. In this connection it should be borne in mind by our Republi- 
can friends that the reduction of taxation heretofore made was in the 
interest of wealth. Incomes were taxed, and brought to the Treasury 
$72,000,000. This affected manufactures and was repealed. We laida a 
tax on the receipts of railroad companies, insurance companies, express 
companies, bank capital, bank deposits, and bank checks. These were 
all denounced as war taxes. They affected the rich and strong, and were 
repealed. Now, with a surplus in the Treasury, is it not high time 
that the burdens imposed upon the toiling millions who are not rich, 
who are not strong, who are carrying a heavy burden of tariff taxation, 
shall be lightened? And these millions who constitute the stay and 
support of the country feel that they are as much the favorites of the 
Government as those who with hoarded wealth by combines and trusts 
seek to crush them; and I now here declare in this warfare I am for 
the weak against the strong, for the oppressed against the oppressor, for 
the people against trusts, combines, and combinations, let them come 
from whatever source they may. [Applause.] 

Mr. KERR. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KERR. Notwithstanding those “trusts”? of which the gentle- 
man speaks, is there a single article the price of which is as high to- 
day as it was before the tariff? 


1888. 


Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. What does the gentleman mean when 
he says ‘‘ before the tarif?’ 

Mr. KERR. Before the tariffof1861. Notwithstanding the ‘‘trasts,’’ 
is there a single article which to-day is as high as it was before that act 
went into effect? . 

Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. I willsay to my friend that the vacil- 
lations or changes of prices of commodities are all relative. -Before the 
war—at the time to which the gentleman doubtless refers—prices were 
largely affected by supply and demand, and were largely affected by 
the price of cotton. 

Mr. KERR. That is your theory; but the fact is otherwise. 

Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. Well, my theory or my opinion is based 
upon facts. Now I want to ask you a question. 

Mr. KERR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. I want to know whether you expect 
to stand here and insist that the present tariff shall be maintained on 
account of the fact that these “trusts” exist and are making fortunes 
for the persons who take part in them? Are you willing to aid these 
“trusts?” > 

Mr. KERR. No, sir; I am opposed to ‘‘trusts;’? and that is why 


I am in favor of the tariff—because if you take it away you will have’ 


no protection at all against foreign “* trusts; ” you can not control them 
becanse they are not within the operation of your law. 

A MEMBER. Are there any foreign *‘trusts?”’ 

Mr. KERR. There always have been and always will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. STEWART] is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. These interruptions do not disconcert 
me at all. 

The morning papers contain a statement, worthy of consideration in 
this connection, concerning the formation of trusts. It is as follows: 


IRON MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZED. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., May 1. 

The iron manufacturers of Pittsburgh and the Ohio Valley are hereafter to be 
more closely allied. An association has been formed and a commissioner Ap- 
pointed who will have full power, the same as a railroad commissioner, to set- 
tle all points of dispute. The association will deal with the prices and produc- 
tion, and will also have a committee to look after freight rates. A meeting will 
be held in Youngstown to-morrow and arrangements completed, 


The country has witnessed with more or less alarm the details of 
“ strikes,” in many instances destroying property and sometimes human 
life; but so long as capital, under the name of trust, seeks by strong 
hand to oppress the people, what hope have we that strikes will not be 
continued ? 

Our Republican friends on the other side of this Chamber insist that 
it would be proper to reduce the surplus in the Treasury by a repeal 
of the internal-reyenue laws, and if current rumor can be relied on our 

Republican friends are not agreed on that question, and I shall watch 
with anxiety their conduct when this part of the bill shall have been 
reached for consideration. Some of them say, “Let the States tax 
whisky and derive a revenue from it.’’ 

I have taken some pains to look into this question, and I find that 
out of the thirty-eight States, twenty-seven by their constitutions pro- 
vide in terms that taxes shall be ad valorem and uniform. Now, I de- 
sire my friend who is to follow me to-night [Mr. Davis] to tell me, if 
` taxes are to be ad valorem and uniform, how can we tax adollar’s worth 
of whisky in Georgia or Tennessee 50 cents, anda dollar’s worth of corn 
or a dollar’s worth of wheat only one-half of 1 per cent.? I want him 
to answer according to the rules of law, and according to constitutional 
principles, how he can do that. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will, shortly after I commence my remarks, refer the 
gentleman to the viewsof the last Democratic President on that subject. 

Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. I am asking you the question—not 
any Democratic President. I want you to answer according to the prin- 
ciples of law. 

Mr. DAVIS. I agree with the Democratic President on that point; 
he states the matter much better than I can. j 
_ Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. IfI am right, the gentleman will fol- 
low the Democratic President in his views on this question. 

Now, I answer, Mr. Chairman, if we repeal these laws we will create 

a deficiency; and if we create a deficiency of $60,000,000 I want to see 
the Representative, I want to look squarely in his face, who is willing 
here on this floor to create a deficiency in this way—to take the tax off 
whisky, to make free whisky, to make more orphans, more criminals, 
to fill our jails and onr penitentiaries, and by so doing put a higher rate 
of duty on the necessaries of life. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. KERR. With the permission of the gentleman, I will ask him 
another question. Is it not a fact that there are more ardent spirits 

consumed in this country to-day, notwithstanding the high tax, than 
ever before? 

` Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. Ido not know. Thank God, I do not 
drink the article; I do not buy it. I have no feeling akin to it in any 
way. But I do know that there are more people in the country than at 
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any previous time, so that there are more consumers than there ever 
were before. [Applause. ] 

Mr. KERR. Yes; and there is more ardent spirits consumed in pro- 
portion to the population than ever before. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is so in Iowa, no doubt, where they have a 
prohibitory law. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. KERR. There is not any of it consumed in Iowa; and so far as 
Iam concerned I never drank a drop of it in my life. 

Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. Well, I say amen to that. , May the 
Lord keep you in the good pathway of sobriety. 

Now, I want to say that I have in my feeble way held court for five 
years in the State of Georgia; and of the eight counties in my district 
six were prohibition counties, and the others non-prohibition or free? 
whisky counties. I want to say as a witness on this subject thatin 
the counties where the sale of intoxicating liquor was absolutely pro- 
hibited my duties in disposing of the criminal docket would occupy 
sometimes one or two days, sometimes half a day, while in the coun- 
ties where there was free whisky I have scarcely ever cleared the 
criminal docket in less than three to five days. While it is no part 
of my argument to-night, I want to say that in our part of the country 
where there is prohibition it has added to the uprightness of conduct 
and the integrity of the people; yea, it has tended to promote a higher 
civilization; and for one my heart and my soul approve that policy. 

Mr. KERR, Amen. 

Mr. STEWART, of Georgia. Now, Mr. Chairman, turning aside 
from the argument I had prepared, I wish to say thatif our Republican 
friends have discovered that the taxation on spirits isa proper source of 
income for the States, there is nothing to prohibit the States from levy- 
ing such a tax, notwithstanding our Federal legislation. If there is 
no constitutional inhibition against State taxation on spirits, although 
the Federal taxation may be continued, this will not prevent the States 
fror acting as the laws of the States may allow. 

It will be remembered that at first the tax imposed by the Govern- 
ment on whisky was $2 a gallon. The tax is now 90 cents; and I see 
that a bill which has been distributed here, and which possibly reflects 
the views of somebody on the other side, proposes to reduce the tax to 
50 cents a gallon. 

Well, then, if it has been already reduced fiom $2 a gallon to 90 cents, 
why not, without changing this law, let the States tax it now if they 
want to, and if they have the constitutional authority todo so? The 
point I wish to make is this: That in those States where the authority 
now exists to tax it, where the law now authorizes a tax upon it, this 
bill does not prohibit them, nor does the bill stand in the way of their 
taxing it. This bill does not stand as a preventive ot such legislation. - 
That being so, let the States continue to tax it. But let us analyze 
that for a moment. 

Let us say that the State of Georgia taxes it at the rate of 50 cents t 
gallon. My friend over there in Tennessee and his friends probably 
will not tax it but half that amount, or perhaps 10 cents on the gallon, 
What will be the result? Georgia must levy the tax in order to get 
the revenue in order to help out State institutions, to carry on the 
State government. The inevitable result of such a state of things 
would bg that Georgia money would go into the other State because 
whisky is cheaper there. It would go to buy whisky in that State 
and yet have all the evil fruits and consequences to Georgia that do 
attend the use and consumption of whisky, and not make one solitary 
cent to pay any portion of the State expenditures. Mr. Chairman, the 
simple statement of the proposition, the simple suggestion of the ques- 
tion, is to argue it. There is nothingin it. Anotherargument in favor 
of the continuation of the internal-revenue tax for the present is this: 
Of the $118,000, 000 raised, the North and West pay about $111,000, 000, 
and the South about $7,000,000. This money is needed to pay pension 
claims and the interest on the public debt. Of the $80,000,000 paid 
to pensioners, most of that sum goes to the people of the North and 
West, and the same may be said of the $44,000,000 paid as interest on 
the public debt, as our Northern friends own most of the bonds. Is 
there not equity in requiring those who reap the benefit of a tax to raise 
and pay it? Take as an illustration Georgia and Illinois. The first 
pays about $300,000 and the latter about $23,000,000 internal taxes. 
What reply can be made to this argument; and is not this a matter 
worthy of consideration by those who are urging a repeal of the internal- 
revenue laws? 

But, Mr. Chairman, the argument that the internal-revenue tax was 
a war tax and that the war is over is most fillacious, for the results of 
the war are still with us, While the war has already cost more than 
$6,000,000,000, yet it is quite probable that we are not more than half 
finished paying for the war. The annual expenditures for pensions 
will likely reach $100,000,000 at no distant day, and how long the 
Government will be called upon to extend its beneficence in this direc- 
tion no one can foretell. 

I sometimes have been madeto rejoice inmy heart of hearts, though 
not especially wedded to this system of taxation (but, sir, if my friends 
on the other side could only realize that down in my part of the coun- 
try, where the colored population largely dominates in numbers, and 
realize the fact that with free whisky, or with whisky at 25 cents a 
gallon, any man, be he white or colored, could set up from three to five 
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stills to every district in that State, and with a peck of corn buy a gal- 
lon of whisky, which in its inevitable results would be to strike down 
our form of civilization); I say sometimes I have thought that it was the 
work of Providence that this state of things, though ha its objec- 


tionable features, had been visited upon us so that society there might 
be made tolerable, and so that the races might live with each other in 
peace and harmony. 

But, sir, I desire, and I repeat now, I want to know wheres the 

hilanthropist, where is the believer in eternal truth, who loves his 
bouts and his country, who bas a mind to think and a heart to feel, 
and who is in favor of Christian civilization, who is capable of rising 
to the plane of patriotism, that can say, “I want free whisky, more 
‘of it, whether better or meaner, and in order to get it will favora higher 
tariff on the necessaries of life?’ [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
God pity sucha man! But, sir, I want to say that this is the only 
argument that I have heard for the reduction of this tax by our Repub- 
lican friends. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that he who loves his race and 
loves his kind, the man who loves his home, who loves his wife and 
loves his children and his country, would rather look into their faces 
and say, ‘‘Cheaper food, cheaper blankets, cheaper dry goods, cheaper 
necessaries of life for you, cheaper coal, when the shivering cold winds 
of the winter’s blast come, cheaper books, cheaper the things that main- 
tain human existence; aye, all of these rather than cheaper whisky,” 
That is my view of patriotism and love of country and love of home. 
[Applause. ] 

And, sir, as the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania adver- 
tises on the other side of the House, that he will at the proper time 
offer an amendment and put us to the test and see whether or not we 

_ will vote to repeal these laws, while I am willing, and say it now, to 
vote a repeal of the tobacco tax, as it is an article in common use and 
of merchandise, for one, I would if it digs my political grave, if it 
forces me to walk the path of political death, I shall vote, God giving 
me strength of mind to think and a heart to feel and anarm to strike, 
I shall vote for the cheaper necessaries of life and let whisky stay un- 
der the ban it is under to-day. [Applause.] 

But, say my friends on the other side, we have heard even in the Sen- 
ate and in the House that this lawis oppressive. Why is it oppressive? 
Why, Mr. Chairman, do we not all remember; is it not fresh in our 
minds that we brought in a bill here early in the session making it the 
duty of the courts to appoint a commission in each county, making it 
the duty of the marshal to carry arrested parties to the commissioner 
in his own county; making it the duty of the party making the arrest 
to issue a warrant and in everything, as far as human thought and abil- 
ity could do it, placing the administration of this law just as the State 
laws are administered? And do notall remember that this bill passed 
this House without a dissenting voice? 

But to day, Mr. Chairman, in the other end of this Capitol, at the 
other end of this Hall, that bill is ready for consideration; and in addi- 
tion to that the Mills bill contains almost similar provisions which, if 
enacted into law, will break down the hardships which have been en- 
dured under this law and the brutal manner which has been exercised in 
theenforcementofthis law. Then, sir, ifthe law, as has been snggested, 
is not perfect, why not come forward like lawyers, as statesmen, as wise 
legislators and make it what it ought to be? Why stand stubbornly 
in the path of legislation and say only, in response to every appeal for 
relief from the suffering masses, ‘‘I object!’? ‘‘I object!” 

Now, sir, I wish to state that in my opinion it will not be the part 
of wisdom or the part of statesmanship, nor would it be our duty to 
our constituents and to the people of this great country to repeal this 
tax rather than give them cheaper clothing, cheaper food, cheaper 
shelter, to lighten the taxes bearing so heavily upon their shoulders. 
Will we refuse these demands and say, ‘‘No, we will give you free 
whisky ?’’ But our Republican friends need not take encourage- 
ment from such a situation, for in my opinion there is a constituencd 
behind them, should they vote for such a measure, that will by any 
by rise in its majesty and go forth like the storm, like the cyclone, and 
by its votes and patriotic endeavors sweep from place and power those 
who dare to yote against the relief they demand. 

But I will not pursue the argument upon this point further; only to 
repeat and say, let the States tax it now as they need it, but simply see 
that itis uniform. Whisky is a luxury that men can live without. 
God has given man the power and capacity that will enable him to live 
without whisky, but he can not live without food; he can not live with- 
out raiment. 

Let us, then, rather say cheaper food and raiment, and let this tax 
remain as itis. Iwantto say here and now, I would I had the voice to 
make the country feel and know that on thisside of the Chamber, with 
all our force of hand, of mind, of purpose, as Democrats, I trust as pa- 
triots, I trust as men of thought, we will never cease until we see to it 
that the shoulders of the toiling millions of this grand and great coun- 
try of ours shall be free of this iniquitous, oppressive taxation called 
high tariff. And, Mr. Chairman, while I do not say it in any partisan 
spirit, I feel that this is a great economic question. I feel that itisa 

question that from one end of this great country to the other largely, 

deeply, seriously affects every heart andeveryhome. And, sir, I would 


appeal in the spirit of love and affection to all on the other side of the 
Chamber, and say to them, let us rise to a higher plane of patriotism, 
let us rise above partisan spirit, let us rise above individual passion, 
let us seek to consult our country’s good, let us be inspired by love of 
home and love of couniry, and taking charge of this question, let us 
settle it as business men in a way which will scatter peace, joy, bright- 
ness, and sunshine all over this country. 

Let us see to it when we reduce the surplus in the Treasury that 
we reduce it not by making the rich richer and the poor poorer; let us 
see to it that we reduce it not by bowing the neck to monopoly; that 
we reduce it not by yielding to the aggressiveness of capital; that we 
reduce it standing in the broad daylight as patriots; that we reduce it 
so as to carry the hallowed effect of our action to every hearthstone, 
and to every heart; that we reduce it in the name of eternal justice 
and right, by. lifting the burdens of aggressive, wicked taxation from 
the shoulders of the people of this country, and especially from the 
mother’s heart, from the father’s strong arm, and the people will say 
‘Yea, amen,” when we pass that act. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, there is possibly more truth than poetry in the words 
of Pope when he said: 

As for forms of government, let fools contest— 
That which is administered best is best. 

To continue the surplus now in the Treasury can not be a proof of 
good government; it is not justified either by law or precedent; it isa 
menace against the peace and prosperity of the country; its tendencies 
areevil. It tends to reckless ifnot to corrupt legislation; to correct this 
evil calls for the exercise of good judgment, influenced alone by patriotic 
motives. Let us remember that we are American citizens, born to a 
common heritage and destined to a grander triumph than has ever 
marked the civilization of any age or people. 

If we do this we will but do our duty; if we fail to do this the historian 
of to-day should hand us down to coming ages as both wanting in wis- 
dom and too cowardly to do right. [Applause. ] 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to make a tariff speech. 
The subject has already been ably discussed, and I could only traverse 
ground previously covered. My purpose is to correct certain erroneous 
impressions regarding the industries of Massachusetts. 

I confess to some surprise in sine | free trade so boldly advocated. 
In former time the Democratic party has not been so pronownced. Its 
last President, preceded by an unbroken line of predecessors, advocated 
discriminating duties for the protection of our industries, and urged 
specific instead of ad valorem duties for the purpose. 

In my deliberate judgment, specific duties are the best, if not the only, means 
of securing the revenue against false and fraudulent invoices, and such has been 
the practice adopted for this purpose by other commercial nations. Besides, 
specifie duties would afford to the American manufacturer the incidental ad- 
vantages to which he is fairly entitled under a revenue tariff. 

The present system is a sliding scale to his disadvantage. Under it, when 
rices are high and business prosperous, the duties rise in amount when he 
east requires their aid. On the contrary, when pee fall and he is struggling 

Hor nosh ae the duties are diminished in t e same proportion, greatly to 

Northern Democrats up to a recent date have advocated protection 
and claimed that the party favored it. Indeed, incidental protection 
has been advocated by both parties North and South, except that ex- 
treme element which has always wanted the cheapest possible labor 
and cared nothing for diversified industries. The Republican party 
still maintains this policy, believing it to be a beneficent one for every 
class, interest, and section of our country. r 

Certainly the statistics, which are so familiar to you and which I will 
not quote, show the matchless progress of our country under the influ- 
ence of a protective tariff. Indeed, the story of its vast increase in pop- 
ulation, the development of its myriad industries, and enormous accu- 
mulation of wealth during the present generation reads more like an 
Arabian tale than a sober statement of fact. And this notwithstanding” 
the country was desolated during the same period by the greatest war 
of modern times. 

At the very acme of this prosperity, when everything bears witness 
to the benign influence of the protective policy, when even the South- 
ern States, cursed by slavery first, then by war, and now by a malign 
and fatal policy which proceeds upon the false and wicked assumption 
thal to prostrate another section is the way to elevate itself—I say 
when even the South is beginning to respond to this new influence, 
when manufactures are being established, her mines are being opened, 
her limitless resources are being developed, and Northern capital is 
pouring in to make her waste places blossom like the rose—when 
we are using our own products at home and extending our market every 
twenty years by an increase of population to the extent of an average 
European nation, and when our manufactures already equal in value 
those of Great Britain and in addition two-thirds of France, it is at 
this moment that the Democratic party, under the lead of the South, 
pronounces for free trade, denounces the protective tariff as an injus- 
tice, and attacks the Middle and Eastern States, which it claims are roll- 
ing in wealth through this robbery of other States, and draining the life- 
blood from the South and West. And still this tariff, were it not for 
an exceptional war tax levied in time of peace upon our domestic prod- 
ucts, would not meet by many millions the ordinary expenses of the 
Government economically administered. 
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And this internal-revenue system is to be preserved with its army of 
office-holders, in order that the tariff may cease to be protective, and 
that free trade and unrestricted commerce shall prevail and British 
manufactures shall displace the products of our own labor on our own 
soil. When that day comes the American laborer will know whose 
hand has dealt the blow which has destroyed his occupation or reduced 
his wages to the lowest living point. 

One might respect a straightforward assault which carried a theory 
to its logical conclusion, but it is difficult to entertain that sentiment 
for the policy which thinks free trade good enough for one’s neighbor 
but protection better for one’s self. The leaders in this free trade 
crusade insist upon free raw material when produced in the North, 
but they want a protective duty upon the coal and iron ore of Tennes- 
see, Alabama, and Virginia and Maryland, and they also insist upon 
retaining the most obnoxious feature of the protective system—the duty 
only slightly reduced upon sugar, which will compel our people to pay 
$36,000,000 annually to protect the Louisiana sugar planters, who do 
not produce one-ninth of the sugar consumed in the country. 

The gentleman from South Carolina strikes sturdy blows for free 
trade and denounces the iniquity of a protective tariff with a bag of 
protected rice upon each shoulder. Itis understood that the gentleman 
from Michigan, who is also indignant at the injustice of a protective 
tariff, will at the proper moment move to restore the duty upon salt 
and lumber because free trade in those articles will not suit the voters 
of the Saginaw district. Am I wrong in the impression that my free- 
trade colleague will also try to secure a larger de of protection to 
card clothing than is now given by the Mills bill, and that he has a 
pretty good prospect of success? All these gentlemen appear to be will- 
ing to sacrifice other interests upon the altar of free trade, but they have 
a reluctance to subject those of their own constituents to a like fate. 
These gentlemen deserve to rank with Artemus Ward’s patriot, who was 
willing to send all his wife’s relations to the war but preferred himself 
to stay at home. 

Verily, consistency, thou art a jewel—in this case one of the largest 
size and purest water, which coruscates and blazes on the forehead of 
their argument like the head-light of a locomotive as they make their 
onslaught on the protective system. 

But I do not wish to be bet-ayed into an argument on the general 
subject of the tariff, however tempting the theme. 

My purpose in rising was t> meet the charge that the manufactur- 
ing States, and especially Mas achusetis, had grown rich at the expense 
of the agricultural States of the West and South, and that meantime 
the manufacturer, while accumulating wealth (and this charge was 
pointedly applied to Massachusetts), was paying the laborer wages which 
were slightly if at all above ths European standard. Now, sir, admit 
that Massachusetts has been fairly prosperous. She is an old State, 
and her prosperity has been fiirly achieved by the industry, energy, 
thrift, and intelligence of her pople exerted through many generations. 

Through her long history she has had many vicissitudes, and it is to 
her credit that she has triumphei over them all, and occupies to-day 
a position which I need not describe or eulogize, for it is known to the 
people of this country and to mankind. In the early part of the cen- 
tury her people were engaged in commercial pursuits, but the embargo 
and the war of 1812-’15 greatly impaired and nearly destroyed her 
commerce. But she did not despair or rail at her sister States or per- 
sistently donounce the policy which caused her stately ships to rot in 
port and reduced her seamen to poverty. 

She adapted herself to the new conditions which had been created, 
and which were alternately fostered and discouraged by the National 
Government. But on the whole she has prospered, and is a striking 
example of the benefits of a protective system. What she has done 
other States have done and are doing to their own advantage and to 
that of the general welfare of the country, and to the disadvantage of 
no State or section. Massachusetts is the third manufacturing State 
in the value of her industrial products. The great manufacturing as 
well as agricultural State of Illinois is the fourth, and Ohio the fifth. 
And these and other Western States are rapidly forging ahead, and 
will soon rival the Eastern and Middle States in the extent and variety 
of their manufactures. - 

, _ It has, however, been so often charged upon this floor that Massa- 
chusetts was accumulating ill-gotten wealth, and that the Western 
States were suffering from the results of an unjust protective system, 
that I desire to make a comparison in order to test its truth. I will 
take the total valuation of Massachusetts and of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Iowa, as shown by the official returns in 1880 and 1887. 
This is done in order to bring the results, as nearly as may be, to the 
present time, and show the relative progress and wealth during the 
first seven years of the present decade. 

Daring this period Massachusetts has increased her total valuation 
$262,774, 620, or 16} per cent. ; Iowa, $202,698, 493, being 50 per cent.— 
about 200 per cent. more than Massachusetts; Wisconsin, $142,292, 998, 
32 per cent.; Michigan, $332,254,704, or 62 per cent., and Minnesota 
the extraordinary increase of $211,551,035, being 77 per cent.—more 
than four times that of Massachusetts. I hope my friend from Min- 
nesota will not hereafter be so much alarmed at the wretched condi- 


tion of his State or so indignant at the robberies which have been 
practiced upon her by the Eastern and Middle States. 

I apprehend that these States have been benefited fully as much by 
the East as the East has derived advantage from them. The Eastern 
and Middle States have not only furnished a market for Western prod- 
ucts, but it has poured its money and its manhood into the lap of the 
mighty West, building its railroads and cities, developing its mineral 
resources, and contributing effectively to its unparalleled increase in 
wealth and population. What the manufacturing States have done for 
the West they have done, and are now doing, in still larger measure to 
develop the resources of the South. 

It will not be denied that the railroad system of the South, now rap- 
idly extending, and the establishment of manufacturing and mining 
enterprises to so large an extent, and all of which are destined to work 
a revolution in her industrial condition, are due to the investment of 
Northern capital, and largely from New England and the Middle States. 
All this teaches the lesson that the prosperity of one section is not neces- 
sarily the adversity of another, but that, on the contrary, it sustains 
and benefits all. It encourages emulation and not envy, a fraternal 
and noble rivalry in the march of progress, and the cultivation of the 
arts of peace, and it discourages and condemns that bitter and destruct- 
ive antagonism of feeling, policy, and supposed interest so baneful to 
the welfare and safety of our common country. 

Mr. Chairman, before closing I wish to accomplish my chief purpose 
of disproving the charge that the laborers in the various industries of 
Massachusetts are but little better paid than those of Great Britain, 
and that they derive substantially no advantange from a protective 
tariff. To do this I shall quote from the most eminent statistician of 
our country, the Commissioner of Labor. 

In 1883, while chief of the bureau of statistics of Massachusetts (and 
I may add that he still occupies that position), he instituted a very 
careful and extended inquiry into the rates of wages paid in that State 
and Great Britain. 

He employed personal agents of the bureau to make the necessary 
investigations, and after considerable difficulty in securing information 
in Great Britain, while he had none in Massachusetts, hesecured reliable 
data upon which his comparison is based. 

He gives the rate of wages paid in twenty-four industries which are 
common to Great Britain and Massachusetts. He states that they cover 
74.9 per cent. of the total products of the manufacturing industries of 
Massachusetts and establish the complete representative character of 
these statistics. 

He states that he has sought to determine with mathematical accu- 
racy the percentage of difference in the rates of wages paid in Massa- 
chusetts and Great Britain in industries common to each. The indus- 
tries referred to are as follows: 


1, Agricultural implements. 


14. Hats: Fur, wool, and silk. 
2. Artisans’ tools. 


15. Hosiery. 
16. Liquors: Malt and distilled. 


4. Brick. 17. Machines and machinery. 
5. Building trades, 18. Metals and metallic goods. 
6. Carpetings. 19. Printing and publishing. 
7. Carriages and wagons, 20. Printing, dyeing, bleaching, and 
8. Clothing. finishing cotton textiles. 
9. Cotton 21. Stone, 
10. Flax and jute 22. Wooden goods, 
11. Food preparations. 23. Woolen goods. 
12. Furniture, 24. Worsted goods, 
13. Glass. 


He first gives the highest average weekly wages of men, women, 
"young persons, and children, and the percentage of difference, and a 
summary of the average highest weekly wages; then a similar ‘state- 
ment of the lowest average weekly wages, and of the average weekly 


wages. 
As the result of his extremely careful analysis and classification of 
the tables of figures which he has prepared, he arrives at the following 


conclusion: 
GRAND RESULT, 


1, If Massachusetts is credited with the average wages paid and Great Britain 
is credited with the high wages paid—the Massachusetts wages are highér in 
twenty-three out of the bran att industries considered, the percentage in 
favor of Massachusetts, in all the industries, being 48.28. 

2. If both Massachusetts and Great Britain are credited with the average 
wages paid—the iv Ja in Massachusetts are higher in each of the twenty-four 
industries considered, the percentage in favor of Massachusetts, in all indus- 
tries, being 75.94. 

3. On an industry basis, the average percentage in favor of Massachusetts, in 
23 industries, is 65.05. 

4. Taking the wages paid per hour as the basis, the average in Massachusetts 
is higher in each of the 24 industries, the percentage in favor of Massachusetts, 
in all the industries, being 70.88. 

5. On the basis of establishment pay-rolls, the percentage in favor of Massa- 
chusetts is 97.39. 

The percentage that will truly and fairly indicate the higher rate of wages 
paid in Massachusetts in the industries considered, as compared with the wages 
paid in the same industries in Great Britain, must be found somewhere between 
the extremes here given, namely: 48.28 per cent. and 97.39 per cent. The re- 
sults shown in sections 4 and 5 are not based upon as complete data as those 
shown in sections 1, 2, and 3, and neither percentage can be fairly used in de- 
termining the grand result. 

The mean of 43.28 per cent. and 75.94 per cent., as we have previously shown, 
is 62.11 per cent., and this approximates so closely to the general average 65.05, 
as shown in section 3, that we state as the grand result of the comparative 
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That the general average weekly wage of the employés in twenty-four indus- 
tries in Massachusetts is 62 pl nib ag cent, higher than the average 
weekly wage of the employés in same industries in Great 


He also finds— 
“That wages by the hour in Massachusetts exceed those of Great Britain by 70.88 
per cent., and the excess is. shown to exist in every industry considered, 
He then compares the wages paid in Massachusetisand Great Britain 
from 1860 to 1883, with ‘the f following result: 


In the ninety industries, in Massachusetts and Great B: tis- 


4 supplying sta 
tics of av e weekly wages for the period between the years 1860 and 1883 the 
uie be of at one and a quarter Som ripe (1,250,000) of employés are repre- 


ore ninety industries considered, from 1860 to oe -goera 
weekly wage was 75.40 per cent. higher in Massach Great Britain. 

If we examine the manufacturing and mechanical industries by themselves, 
84 in Massachusetts and 35 in Great Britain, we find, in these industries, that the 

eral average weekly wage, from 1860 to 1 was 73.02 per cent. higher in 
usetts than in Great oat Britain. If we our comparison to the 37in- 
dustries which supply an exact comparison, that is, an average figure in both 
* countrics for the same industry, we discover that the general average weekly 
in thése 37 industries in Massachusetts, from 1860 to 1883, was $10.17, while 
in Grea t Britain it was $5.57, or, the general average weekly wage wasS82.59 per 
Seso $7 fully comparative indgetrice showa that in 8 thi Taritersraminaiion of or 

ese 37 tive in es shows t n e percentage VOT O 
Massachusetts was less than 60, in 7 from 60 to 80, in 11 from 80 to 100, and in 11 
over 100 per cent., reaching as high as 191.6per cont. 

By the industry presentation, the percentage in favor of Massachusetts in 
ninety industries from 1860 to 1883 was shown to be 75. a cent.; by the yearly 
ceussiiaation (on nine yearly bases instead of ninety ustry bases 
to result in 79.57 per cent. in favor of Massachasetts, The mean of these two 
percentages is 77.49 per cent. The result of the comparative wages investiga- 
pee from 1360 to 1883 is— 


‘That the gencral average wee wage 
sidered was 77.49 per cent. higber in Massachusetts than in Great Britain. 
GRAND RESULT. 
1. The number of employés whose average weekly wages are 


of the employés in the industries con- | 


ted in 


the com ns from 1460 to 1883 is at least one and a quarter millions, 
2. In the comparisons, 83 industries in Massachusetts and 39 in Great Britain 
Were represented. The Massachusetts wages were higher in all the industries 
the percentage in favorof Massachusetts, onan industry basis, being 
a 


8. The manufacturing indastries seeing into this comparison num- 
Dered 84 in Massachusetts and 37 in Great Britain. In these industries the per- 
centage in favor of Massachusetts was 73.02. 

4, Complete comparisons were possible in the case of 37 industries having 
wage statistics for both countries. In these industries the percentage in favor 
F Massachusetts was 82.59. 

. On the yearly basis, Massachusetts from 1860 to 1883, and Great Britain from 
1 to 1883, the percentage in favor of Massachusetts is 79.57. 

6. Wages in Massachusetts are 28.86 per cent. higher than they were in 1860. 

7. Wages in Great Britain are 9.74 per cent. higher than they were in 1872. 

The mean of the percentages shown on the industry basis in section 2 (75.40) 
and on the ly basis in section B (70.57) is 77.49, which figure is the result of 

Bae Moescis acm 1860 to is result not only verifies beyo ond ques- 
tion the result obtained in Part II, namely, percent., but it also shows that 
the extreme figure, for 1883 alone, moat in Part II, namely, 75.94 per cent. 
(see Cot ag py 119) is less than the average per cent. in favor of Massachusetts from 


sar grand result of the comparative wages investigation in Massachusetts 
and Great Britain for the years 1860 to 1883 is, that the general average weekiy 
wage of the Saenger keh el n the industries considered in Massachusetts was 77+ 
re ner cent, higher than the general average weekly wage of the employés in the 
es considered in Great Britain. 

He t then makes a careful comparison of the cost of living, and ar- 
rives at the following results: 


Comparisons for 1883 between Massachusetts and Great Britsin = to 
secure the following results: Groceries were 16.18 per cent, higher in Massa- 
chusetts; provisions were 23.08 per cent, higher in Great Britain, while fuel was 
_ 96 per cent. higher in Massachusetts, 

—From the high, medium high, medium, medium low, and low 


ry goods, 

Ais be des Ea AAE EES OS ‘both in fayor of Great Britain. 
Tr ail goods in all grades are compared we find that dry WEE — 13.26 per 
cent. Nigher in Massachusetts in 1883 th than in Great Britain. he comparison 
apari wagner nbd toes he medium, medium lo w, nd low prades, 
from which workingmen obtain their supplies, the figure in favor of 


Britain is .9, Ser than 1 per cent, 
Boots, shoes, and slippers.—In 1883, if all goods in all nag: thw Shortt ae iret anien; 


boots, shoes, and a were 62.59 per cent, higher 
Great Britain, isconfined to ap to Baie Pes medium koe ani 
low grades, N se articles were 42.75 per cent. higher in Massachusetts 
ayri i a EN H grad sidered, tl ified articles of clot} 
9.— a les are conside he speci icles of cloth- 
ing were 45.06 per cent. higher in Massachusetts in 1883 than in Great Britain. 
If the comparison covers only the medium, medium low, and low grades, then 
the articles considered were 27.36 cent, higher in Massachusetts. The low 


e alone shows that prices in N usetts were e a pate higher, while 
high — medium high grades indicate that Massachusetts were 
56.57 per cen 


Renis.—A coh full showing of rents for Massachusetts and Great Britain in 
1883 supplies the following result: Rents were, onthe average, 89.62 per cent. 
TF sanguscbuahtte thr in Great Britain. The eine rent of one room 
= usetts was 66 cents per week, $2.86 per month, and $34.38 year. 
ase hie, “Ao O for various tenements can be easil on this 
Britain the average rent for one room was 35 cents per week, 

tenements 


ane per month, and $18.02 per year. Computations for can bemade 
as in the case of Massachusetts, 


I give his conclusions: 
That on any basis of yearly the prices of articles entering into 
the cost of living were on the ave 17.29 per cent. higher in Massachusetts 
in 1888 then in Great Britain, that of this figure 11. peones — oaar 
have seen, on page 151, ante, that the Massachusetts workingman ‘in Great 
n Great 
size, for the slightly increased size of the average Great Britain footy i is come com- 


rents in Massachusetts, leaving 5.80 per cent. as indicative of the higher cost of 
Se eee anduunidaad piiuh Choad an ani a agia 
aie be ments of expense, 
e 
cent, more for the support of bis family than the workin; sas i 
(The average families referred to 151) are virt 
pensated for by agreater proportion at work in Great Britain, and this propor- 


tion is thesame as the ratio between Massachusetts and Great Britain as regards 
size of family and persons at work.) 
‘Of this 48.41 per cent. 5.80 per cent. is paid extra for articles which could be 
in Great Britain; 11.49 per cent, is extra 
rooms and more air space than the workingman in 
Great Britain enjoys, while the remainder, 31.12 per cent., indicates also an extra 
amount expended by the Massachusetts workingman to secure better home sur- 
row dito maintain the same higher standard of living, as shown for rent, 
as rega other epee which standard is higher than that secured by the 
wofkingman in Great Britain. 
guishing the neon indicating the meee rg expenditure for living in 
Massachusetts (48.41 per cent.) from those ihr ting the higher cost of living 
(17.29 per cent.), we find, as a grand result, that the higher prices in Massachu- 
setts are represented by 5.80 per cent.; that increased accommodations in hous- 
ing and the goon higher standard of maintained Massachusetts 
Britain E by BTE 31.12 dag dp f the weal Sr 
GOAO J cent. out o tot preater 
cost of 48,41 per cent.; or, stated as a direct ratio, the standard of living oi Massa; 
ehusetts workingmen is to that of the workingmen of Great Britainjas 1.42 is to 1, 
I will also quote from House Executive Document No. 54, 1884-85, 
the report of Consul Lathrop on factory labor in the west of England: 
Consul Lathrop selects Trowbridge, a factory town of 12,000 inhabitants in his 
district, asa place which shows factory tife in England im its most favorable 
light, itis entirely a manufacturing town, in the middle of a fertile agricult- 
ural country. It has on many operatives to American milis, and in ar its 
factory ite. may be considered representative of the best phases of English 
ioe piip Hpk yaa page ann Trowbridge woolen factories are 


wages, ad 
woinen are the wives or daughters of the male operativ: 

mate wages alone sustain the average English families, ond s0 children in 
their turn contribute to the general fund by also working in the factories, 


and girls, when caren lina ores earn from $2.25 to $2.40 week, Thus, to enable 
a Trowbridge family to live, every member—h wife, and children— 


works 
in the mills. 
It will, therefore, be scen that the conditions which surround labor in this 
representative factory town are not much different from the conditions which 
in similar towns in Franceand Germany. “Notwithstanding the favor- 
able agricultural conditions which surround Trowbridge.” adds the consul, 
“giving the werking-people cheap and wholesome food products, aided by 
flourishing co-operative stores, the combined earnings of the family are barely 
sufficient for its support.” The operatives are steady and law-abiding, and 
Aa renine uien Kamienas With ives, purposely 
n reporting t en ews operatives, se- 
lected for their steadiness and trustworthiness, representing the ibe ‘beak element 
of factory life, Consul Lathrop says that only two were able to save anything. 
One of these has a weekly income, earned by himself and three children, of 
$8.03 per week, the other a weekly income, earned by himselfand wife, of $7.29. 
Without the labor of the wife the family resources are insufficient, and when 
tected and wife both work the some suffers pair the children are neg- 
ect 
nsul Lathrop concludes his re with ae following com between 
labor in his district and in the Oa eA Stat parisons 
Blas Samclinboce: i as atelligedtas the corresponding class in the United 


Stat 
“2. In consequence of this the laborer here is not so valuable to his empl 
as in the United States. He is less receptive and retentive of ideas, poser! ee 
more oversight and direction, and accomplishes less in a day, 

“3, His wages are less than in the United States. 

“4. There is not a corresponding cheapness in the price of commodities. Rent 
is chea; but if the laborer less hore in SOE O E ES 
does a eat buys inferior articles, and not because the general necessaries 
of life are cheaper here than in the United States, 

“5, The employment of women is more general than in the United States. 
fem tributing towards 


There is some member con’ the supportof almost every 
laborers family, 

“6, The laboring classes are not so self-respecting or respected here as in the 
United States.” 


Consul Shaw writes respecting the manner of living in Manchester, 
as follows: 

American work-people, as a whole, would not live under the conditions in 
force here among operatives, nor could they be apm to adopt the lish 
system. Here whole families ace in the mills and are satisfied to do 
the children are compelled to pay the family expense. 

Great numbers of houses bacon oe me contained each only one living room, 
and this served as kitchen, dining-room, sitting-room, and in some instances 
also bed-room. Imto some of these houses large families are crowded, 
and the manner of life is almost necessarily demoralizing and unfortunate. 

I will now read a statement just received showing the average rate 
of wages now paid in a Fall River mill, and for the accuracy of which 
ge na. Mek add toat. Che same wages are paid in all the mills 

e city, an ave no doubt represent fairly the rate of wages paid 
elsewhere in the State. 


so, Here 


4.25 

‘These wages, as shown by data in my on, are 50 per cent, 
higher than in 1860, before the passage of the Morrill bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman will explain also the dif- 
ference between the wages of Jabor in free-trade England and protect- 
ive Germany. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ihaveconfined my statement strictly to Great Britain. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the object of citing these statistics? 

Mr. DAVIS, My object is simply to show the difference between 
Massachusetts and Great Britain; Great Britain being a free-trade 
country and Massachusetts a protective State. Now, if the gentleman 


[Mr. SPRINGER] has an argument on the other side, of course he can 
make. it, but not in my time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But do not you know that in Germany, which is 
a protective country, the difference is just as great the other way ? 
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Mr. DAVIS. ‘There may be other causes affecting wages there, but 
I can not go into that question now. The statement has been made 
here repeatedly that the workingman in Massachusetts receives little 
if any higher wages and is in no better condition than the wor 
in Great Britain, and it is to show the error of that statement that I 
have produced these figures. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If it were trae—— 

Mr. DAVIS. I can not permit further interruption, because my re- 
marks will occupy the whole of-my time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We will give you all the time you want. 

Mr. DAVIS. I willsay, however, in passing, that I believe it is well 
understood that since the protective tariff has been increased in Ger- 
many her Jaborers are getting better wages and their condition is im- 
proving, and the same is true of France. That may go some distance 
toward answering the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But in all the protective countries of the world, 
except the United States, labor is cheaper than in Great Britain. 

Mr. DAVIS. I wish also to correct the impression that enormous 
profits have been made in cotton manufacturing in Massachusetts, and 
will read the following statements giving the dividends of mills which 
include the bulk of the business in New England for a series of years, 
and also a statement giving the dividends of the Fall River mills fora 
number of years: 

Dividends paid by fifty-two corporations, having $53,182,000 capital stock, 


manufacturing cotton goods in Maine, New Hampshire, and usetts have 
averaged during fourteen years, 1574 to 1887, inclusive, 6.149 per cent. per an- 


nom. 

Dividends paid by seventy-five corporations, having $70,681,000 capital stock, 
manufacturing cotton in Maine, New Hampehire, and Massachusetts, 
have averaged during six years, 1882 to 1857, inclusive, 5.952 per cent. per an- 


num, 

Mills in Fall River, having a capital stock of $13,361,330, have paid annual 
dividends averaging during fourteen years, since 1873, 5.23 per cent. 

I think these statements will disabuse the minds of gentlemen of the 
error that large profits have been made in the cotton business of Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘The average profits have been moderate, and the cost to 
the consumer has been reduced toa minimum. It may fairly be said 
that in this industry protection has done its perfect work, and no bet- 
ter argument can be urged in its behalf than the history of the cotton- 
manufacturing industry of Massachusetts. It furnishes a product to 
the American people far cheaper than they could otherwise have ob- 
tained it, and it has built up flourishing communities, which Have 
furnished the best of markets for the products of other industries in 
every portion of our country. 

There are in my own district two cities numbering 100,000 people 
and employing more than 2,000,000 of spindles in this industry, andcon- 
suming one-twentieth of the entirecotton product of theSouth. Ineed 
hardly suggest the importance of these communitiesas consumers of the 
various products of all the sections of our country. Let me also say 
that in the city of my residence, the Manchester of America, nine- 
tenths of whose industries have sprung up since 1860, we have, ac- 
cording to the popular standard of this day, no rich men and no grasp- 
ing monopolies. 

Our industries are organized under the corporation laws of the State, 
by which the moderate subscriptions of individual stockholders are 
aggregated into the capital stock of the corporations, many of which 
have hundreds of stockholders. 

But we are a fairly prosperous community, and the eleven millions 
and a half of deposits in our savings banks prove that our workingmen 
have their full share in our prosperity. Sir, I have listened with some 
impatience to the attacks which have repeatedly been made upon the 
State which I have the honor to represent in part here, but I know 
that she needs no defense from me or any one, 

For two hundred and fifty years her career has been luminous in the 
pathway of history, and would grace and illustrate a distinct nation- 
ality of a thousand years. Within her limits are the historic spots 
which the stranger visits to renew his love of liberty, and to awaken 
inspiring recollections of an heroic epoch. Thesimple shaft which rises 
from Bunker’s Height tells its mute but glorious story of courage, de- 
votion, and patriotism to every coming generation. The world knows 
by heart the names of the patriots and statesmen which Massachusetts 
has given to the service of their country and humanity. 

Her orators and men of letters grace the literature of our age, and 
her system of education, her institutions of learning and charity, and 
her wise and liberal legislation are the pride of her children and the 
example of her sister States. And, sir, all that she is or has been is 
not hers alone, and she does not seek to appropriate it. It isan insepa- 
rable part of the common heritage and the common glory of thenation, 
and as such should be valued and cherished by every American. But, 
sir, this theme is too lofty to treat here and now, and I would not have 
ventured to utter a word relating to it were I a native son of Massa- 
chusetts, but I owe something to the noble Commonwealth which has 
sheltered me from infancy and granted me favors and honors far be- 
yond my deserts. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Thecommittee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having resumed 


the Chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, from the ` 
Committee of the Whole, reported that they had had under consider- 
ation a bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the Jaws in 
Panag to the collection of revenues and had come to no resolution 

ereon. 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly (at 9 o’clock 
and 43 minutes p. m.) adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED, 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. ANDERSON, of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 9789) for the relief of E. 
J. Sankey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 9790) granting to the corporate 
authorities of the cityof Tuscaloosa, in the State of Alabama, all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States to fractional sections 22 
and 15 lying south of the Warrior River, in township 21 and range 
10 west—to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. BARRY: A bill (H. R. 9791) for the relief of Charles W. 
Geddes—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAIDLAW: A bill (H. R. 9792) to increase the pension of 
Charles S. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONG: A bill (H. R. 9793) authorizing a loan of arms and 
equipments to the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LYMAN: A bill (H. R. 9794) for the relief of Daniel J. Ock- 
erson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: A bill (H. R. 9795) granting a pension to Na- 
thaniel Francis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. VOORHEES: A bill (H. R. 9796) to correct an error in the 
Government survey of the quarter-section corner on the west boun 
of section 30, township 20 north, range 3 east, Willamette meridian, 
in the county of Pierce, Washington Territory—to the Committee on 
the Publie Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9797) authorizing the President to appoint and 
retire James Weir Graydon, of Indianapolis, Ind., with the rank and 
grade of lieutenant in the United States Navy—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 9798) for the relief of John W. _ 
Holleck—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 9799) for the relief of Thomas 
W. Townsend—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9800) to refer the claim against the United States 
rac Walker to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9801) to refer the claim against the United States 
of F. Varin to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9802) to refer the claim against the United States 
bases E. Reed to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 


By Mr. BUTTERWORTH (by request): A bill (H. R. 9803): to 
amend the tenth section of the act approved March 3, 1863, entitled 
tAn act to establish a court for the investigation of claims against 
the United States,” ete.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk; 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRY: Petition of citizens of Kemper County, Mississippi, 
for pure food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of G. W. S. Davidson, of Yalobusha County, Missis- 
sippi, for reference of claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. C. R. BRECKINRIDGE: Petition of Lizzie Lanford, heir 
at law of Jesse Martin, deceased, of Monroe County, Arkansas, for ref- 
eee: of claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 


By Mr. T. H. B. BROWNE: Petition of William H. Vaughan, of 
Caroline County, Virginia, for relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. B ERWORTH: Petition of C. Parker, of Harveysburgh, 
Warren County, Ohio, asking for $100 to enable him to go to Florida— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CLARDY: Petition of J. T. Bugg and 40 others, citizens of 
Washington County, Missouri, asking that the duty on barytes be re- 
tained—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONGER: Memorial and concurrent resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Iowa, for the passage of House bill 6897—to the Com- 
mittee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. FULLER: Resolution of the General Assembly of Iowa, for 
the passage of House bill 6897—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GEAR: Resolution of the General Assembly of Iowa, for the 
passage of House bill 6897 in regard toindemnity swamp lands—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 
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Also, petition of Gravewig & Scharcey, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, for 
reduction of duty on rice—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Petition of the Worsted Operatives’ Protective 
Association in favor of protecting worsted-yarn mills—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: Petition of the Cheraw Lyceum, for reference 
of its claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Petition of Assembly No. 4192, 
Knights of Labor, of Dubuque, Iowa, favoring House bill 8716—to the 
Committee on Labor, 

Also, concurrent resolution of the General Assembly of Iowa, in re- 
pose to swamp-land indemnity—to the Committee on the Publie 
Lan 


By Mr. HOLMES: Petition of the railroad commissioners of Iowa 
for legislation relative to coupling and uncoupling cars, etc.—to the 

Committee on Commerce. 

: By Mr. HOUK: Petition in favor of House bill 7389—to the Cum- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Ann A. Trundle, of Sevier County, Tennessee, for 
reference of her claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, evidence in favor of Isaac Diehl, of Tennessee—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCULLOGH: Petition of John Jones and others, and of 
T. J. Crage and others, ex-soldiers and sailors of Greene County, Penn- 
sylvania—to the Committee on à 

By Mr. MCKINLEY: Petition of citizens of Trenton, N. J., against 
reduction of duty on pottery—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MAISH: Petition of estate of John Group and William Pat- 
tersou, of Adams County, Pennsylvania, for reference of their claims 
to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, petition of estate of Franklin Swisher, of Adams County, Penn- 
sylvania, for reference of claim to the Court of Claims—to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Ey Mr. PEEL: Petition of William H. Bohannon, for correction of 
his army record-—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of B. F. Prather and others, ex-soldiers 
of Montgomery County, Kansas—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

ty Mr. STOCKDALE: Petition of heirs of John R. Williams, of 
Amite County, Mississippi, for reference of his claim to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STRUBLE: Concurrent resolutions of the General Assembly 
of Iowa, for the passage of House bill 6897—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

3y Mr. TAULBEE: For the relief of Benjamin F. Young—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. D. TAYLOR: Petition of J. H. Furman and others, of 
Sarahsville, Obio, for the passage of the dependent pension bill—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VOORHEES: Affidavit and other papers of C. O. Bean, city 
surveyor of Tacoma, Wash., correcting errors of the United States 
surveyor-general—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WICKHAM: Petition to accompany bill No. 8829, for the 
relief of Charlotte W. Boalt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


The following petitions for the repeal or modification of the inter- 
nal-revenue tax of $25 levied on druggists were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. DAVIS: Of S. T. Davis, M. D., and 22 others, citizens of 
Orleans; of Bradford Dunbar, of Fall River, and of Davis & Chase, of 
Orleans, Mass. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Of Topping & Son, of Pomona, Kans. 

By Mr. LODGE: Of J. D. Mansfield, M. D., of Wakefield, Mass. 

By Mr. LONG: Of A. G. Dargin, of Quincy, Mass. 

By Mr. OATES: Of Dr. A. C. Crymes, of Midway, Ala. 

By Mr. YARDLEY: Of L. L. Hoguet and 13 others, druggists, of 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. y 

The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sev- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 

By Mr. PETERS: Of A. T. Livingston and 17 others, citizens of Bar- 
ton and Rush Counties, Kansas. 

By Mr. RICE: Of 70 citizens of St. Paul, Minn. 

By Mr. VOORHEES: Of 14 citizens of W shington Territory. 


The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by the means of certain import duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. CROUSE: Of Kramroy, Summit County, Ohio. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Of citizens of Richmond, Kans. 

By Mr. GROUT: Of E,W, Whitford and 27 others, of Chimney Point, 
Vt. 


By Mr. NUTTING: Of citizens of Owasco, N. Y. 

By Mr. VANDEVER: Of citizens of Lodi, Cal. 

The following petition, praying for the enactment of a law to estal» 
lish a system of telegraphy, to he owned and controlled by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and operated in connection with the Post- 
Office Department, was referred to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads: 

By Mr. VOORHEES: Of 57 citizens of Washington Territory. 

The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions: 

By Mr. BELDEN: Of Thomas Saile and 20 others, and of Richard 
Dunn and 24 others, soldiers and sailors, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

By Mr. GOFF: Of J. J. Monday and others, of West Virginia. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: Of W. K. Hill and 100 others, of C. W. Clarke 
and 60 others, of C. T. Jamisonand 125 others, and of Samuel Hedges 
and 50 others, citizens of Ohio. 

By Mr. LYMAN: Of Freeman & Co., of Gray, Iowa. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Of Andrew Campbell and 13 others, citizens of 
Shamokin, Pa. 

The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law provid- 
ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. HIRES: Of 98 citizens of Salem County, New Jersey. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Of 140 citizens of Putnam and Columbia Coun- 
ties, New York. 

By Mr. SCULL: Of 236 citizens of Blair County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. TOWNSHEND: Of 157 citizens of Marion, Saline, and Gal- 
latin Counties, Illinois. 

By Mr. YARDLEY: Of 121 citizens of Montgomery County, Penn- 
sylvania, 

The following petition for an increase of compensation of fourth-class 
postmasters was referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads: 

By Mr. CLARDY: Of James H. George and 20 others, citizens of 
the Tenth district of Missouri. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, May 3, 1888. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs in relation to the claim of Rollins & Pres- 
brey for legal services rendered to the Eastern band of Cherokee In- 
dians, on which the Court of Claims find that the claimants are entitled 
to the sum of $10,176.77 beyond what has been paid to them, and rec- 
ommending that the claim be paid by the Government and not by the 
Indians; which, on motion of Mr. DAWEs, was, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of ex-Union sol- 
diers and sailors, citizens of Kansas, praying for the passage of the per 
diem rated service-pension bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Grand Army of the Republic of 
Kings County, New York, Department of New York, praying for the 
passage of the House bill appropriating $50,000 for the erection of a 
monument at Fort Greene, in Brooklyn, N. Y., to the memory of the 
prionen martyrs; which was referred to the Committee on the Li- 

rary. 

Mr. GORMAN presented the petition of L. J. Bell and other citizens of 
the Sixth Congressional district of Maryland, praying for prohibition in 
the District of Columbia; which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. . 

He also presented the petition of J. M. Green and other citizens of 
Washington, D. C., praying for the passage of Senate bill 283, for the 
better protection of the Yellowstone National Park; which wag ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. BOWEN presented a petition of a convention of citizens of Col- 
orado, signed by John L. Routt, president, Henri R. Foster and F. M. 
Clarke, secretaries, and Alvin Marsh, E. S. Nettleton, Alva Adams, 
Henry Lee, and H. A. W. Tabor, committee, praying Government aid 
in the construction of reservoirs in that State; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 
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He also presented a petition of citizens of Denver, Colo., praying for 
legislation for the Ani akae of Indian depredation claims; which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers and sail- 
ors, citizens of Carmichaels, Greene County, Pennsylvania, and a peti- 
tion of ex-Union soldiers and sailors, citizens of Bradford County, Penn- 
sylvania, praying for the passage of the per diem rated service-pension 
bill; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of W. J. Kiskadden and other citi- 
zens of Etna, Pa., praying for the repeal of that portion of the internal- 
revenue law which classes druggists as liquor dealers, and for the re- 
duction of the tax on spirits; which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. DAWES. I present a memorial of the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, signed by Elizabeth 8. Tobey, president, 
Elizabeth P. Gordon, corresponding secretary, and Helen G. Rice, re- 
cording secretary, addressed to the Congress of the United States, re- 
monstrating against Sunday mails; also a memorial signed in like 
manner, remonstrating against running trains on railroads on Sunday, 
and also a memorial signed by the same parties officially, remonstrat- 
ing against Sunday parades. I move the reference of the memorials 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I present the memorial of Mr. George Ticknor Curtis; 
setting forth that he is interested in the Weil and La Abra claim, and 
praying for certain action by the Senate in regard to the proper pro- 
ceeding to enforce the rights of persons so interested. I move its refer- 
ence to the Committee on the Judiciary, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the memorial be printed. It is a very full legal argument. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the memo- 
rial will be received and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The Senator from Massachusetts asks unanimous consent that an order 
to print be also made. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. It 
is so ordered. : 

Mr. HISCOCK presented the petition of Alonzo Garretson and 
other ex-Union soldiers and sailors, citizens of Queens County, New 
York, praying for the passage of the per diem rated service-pension 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am directed by the Committee on Education and 
Labor, to whom was referred the petition of John Pope Hodnett, pray- 
ing for an investigation of his claim for payment for services rendered 
the workingmen of the District of Columbia, to ask that it be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the petition, and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Claims, where a bill for the relief of 
John Pope Hodnett is now pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered, if there be no 
objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
- was referred the bill (S. 1100) to retire certain disabled officers of the 
Army, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2972) authorizing the President to appoint 
and retire Alfred Pleasonton, with the rank and grade of colonel, re- 
ported it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the follow- 
ing bills, submitted adverse reports thereon; which were agreed to, and 
the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 1368) for the relief of the widow of Lieut. John F. Stew- 


art; 

A bill (S. 2540) for the relief of Edward L. Keyes; and 

A bill (S. 1603) for the relief of Thornton Smith. 

Mr. BATE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2608) for the relief of Harrison Flora, submitted an 
adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Mr. DANIEL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2176) for the ascertainment of the amount due the 
Pottawatomie Indians of Michigan and Indiana, reported it with an 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill.(H. R. 2097) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across Trail Creek, in the city of Michigan City, Ind., reported it with 
amendments. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8809) to provide for the promotion of officers 
of the Army after twenty years’ continuous service in one grade, re- 
ported it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is a majority report. A minority of the 
committee are opposed to the Dill. 

ape PRESIDENT protempore. The bill will be placed upon the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. COCKRELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bu (5. Bow the relief of Electa Brace, submitted 
an adyerse report thereon; which was agreed to, and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. : po 


Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 7340) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at Hickman, Ky., reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. DAWES, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2536) granting to the Oregon Railway and Naviga- 
tion Company the right of way through the Nez Percé Indian reserva- 
tion, reported it with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred amend- 
ments submitted by Mr. MITCHELL April 23 and 24, an amendment 
submitted by Mr. STEWART April 24, and an amendment submitted 
by Mr. Dawes April 30, all intended to be proposed by them respect- 
ively to the Indian appropriation bill, reported them favorably and 
moved their reference to the Committee on Appropriations; which was 


agreed to. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (H.R. 7936) to restore to the public domain 
a part of the Uintah Valley Indian reservation, in the Territory of Utah, 
and for other purposes, reported it with amendments, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

BENJAMIN M. SIMPSON. 


Mr. PUGH. Iam instructed by the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 48) for the relief of Ben- 
jamin M. Simpson, to report it favorably without amendment, and asit 
relates to a small, individual matter, and will take less time to dispose 
of now than on any other day, being a bill asked for by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands to enable him to reissue a Revolutionary land 
certificate, I ask for its present consideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the bill be read for information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read at length for 
information. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Whereas a Revolutionary bounty-land scrip, numbered 7269, for 80 acres, 
founded on Virginia military warrant, the property of Benjamin M. Sim: ig 
is alleged to have been lost or mislaid by an officer of the General Land ce 
while said scrip was in the custody of the General Land Office: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior, on satisfactory proof of 
ownership and the loss of said scrip, and that said scrip was lost or mislaid by 
an officer of the General Land Office, or by an employé of said office, be hereby 
authofized and directed to reissue and deliver to Benjamin M. Simpson a Rey- 
olutionary bounty-land scrip for 80 acres of land. 

Mr. PUGH. There is a letter of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office accompanying the bill showing the fact that the original 
certificate was filed in his office and was lost or mislaid. I know the 
fact that it was filed there, as I saw the original myself. He thinks 
he has no power to reissue the certificate without authority from Con- 


gress, ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill having been reported this 
morning, the Senator from Alabama asks unanimous consent that the 
Senate now proceed to consider the same. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill haying been read at length, 
a further reading will be considered as waived, if there be no objection, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

: CAPT. THOMAS SAMPSON. 


Mr. FRYE. Iam instructed by the Committee on Commerce to re- ` 
port favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 9430) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to award a gold medal of the first class 
to Capt. Thomas Sampson, of New York City, for rescuing five boys 
from drowning, and to ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 2853) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Mahoney; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Comntittee on Pensions. 

Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S. 2854) to execute certain treaty 
stipulations prohibiting Chinese immigration; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PUGH introduced a bill (S. 2855) granting to the corporate au- 
thorities of the city of Tuscaloosa, in the State of Alabama, all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States to fractional sections 22 
and 15, lying south of the Warrior River, in township 21 and range 10 
west; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 2856) providing pensions for 
persons employed as scouts in the military service of the United States; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 2857) granting a pension to Char- 
lotte Ayers; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 2858) granting a pension to William 
Church; which was read twice by its title, and referred tothe Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2859) granting a pension to Alfred G. 
Romine; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Mr. WALTHALL introduced a bill (S. 2860) for the relief of James 
Sims; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 2861) granting a pension to David 
A. Hall; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2862) granting a pension to William M. 
Dean; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SAULSBURY introduced a bill (8. 2863) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building in the town ef Smyrna, Del.; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Mr. HISCOCK introduced a bill (S. 2364) granting a pension to James 
B. Bray; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, reterred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also introduced a biil (S. 2865) for the relief of Carl L. Reckna- 
gel, Rudolph Pagenstecher, and Albrecht Pagenstechem which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BLAIR introduced a bill (S. 2866) granting a pension to Abel 
G. Rankin; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 2867) to incorporate the National 
Academy of Dental Science; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. EVARTS introduced a bill (S. 2868) to remove the charge of 
desertion now standing the name of Michael Sullivan, alias 
Michael Murphy; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ALLOTMENT OF LANDS IN SEVERALTY TO INDIANS. | 

Mr. DAWES submitted the following resolution; which was referred 

to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That there be printed in document form 1,000 copies of the act of 
8, 1887, entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for the allotmentof lands in sever- 

alty to Indians on the various reservations, and to extend the protection of the 
Jaws of the United States and the Territories over the Indians, and for other 


purposes.” 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the Ist instant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 1431) for establishing a light or lights and other aids to 
navigation to guide into Charlotte Harbor, Florida; 

An act (S. 2085) to provide for protecting the navigation of the Ili- 
nois River by extending the system of beacon-lights to said river; 

An act (S. 2179) authorizing the Kansas City, Texarkana and Gulf 
Railway Company to bridge the Red and Little Rivers, in the State of 
Arkansas; 

An act (S. 173) granting a pension to Henry B. Very 

An act (S. 293) granting a pension to Mrs. ‘Arabella Ce Coddington; and 

An act (S.-679) granting a pension to Henry Stafford. 

The message also announced that the bills o of the following number 
and title, having been presented to the President on the 19th ultimo 
and not having been returned by him to the House of Congress in 
which they originated within the ten days prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, have become laws without his 

‘An act (S. 172) granting a pension to Abbie M. Hay; and 

An act (8. 450) for the relief of Thomas 8. Hopkins, late of Company 
O, Sixteenth Maine Volunteers. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there are no further resolutions, 
concurrent or other—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to call up a House joint resolution on 
the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the order of the Senate of 
yesterday, when the morning business is completed it is the duty of 
the Chair to lay before the Senate the bill which was under considera- 
tion during the morning hour yesterday, being Senate bill 1430. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the Senator from Kansas to yield to me. 
This is a matter of common humanity, and it ought to have been passed 
before. It is a House resolution and it will take but a moment to read 
it, and I think there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. PLUMB.’ After the experience of yesterday morning, with the 
sense of responsibility I have in regard to the land-forfeiture bill, I feel 
that I can not yield. There will be plenty of time ata later period, 
when such matters can be considered without embarrassing the regu- 
Jar business. 

JAMES A, UNDERWOOD. 


Mr. PADDOCK. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to move 


a reconsideration of a bill, simply to have it recommitted to a commit- f 
tee? 

Mr. PLUMB, — Certainly. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I move to reconsider the vote by which Senate 
bill 1047 was indefinitely postponed, and I ask that it be recommitted 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be reported by its title. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (8. 1047) to increase the pension of James 
A. Underwood. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska moves 
that the vote by which this bill was indefinitely postponed be reconsid- 
ered. If there be no objection, the vote will be reconsidered and the 
bill be recommitted to the Committee on Pensions. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 3008) for the relief of P. A. Leatherbury; 

A bill (H. R. 5591) for the relief of John McFall; 

A bill (H, R. 7509) granting to the York Harbor and Beach Railroad 
Company a right of way: 

A bill (H. R. 8956) for the relief of S. B. West, administrator of 
Thomas Becton, deceased; and 

A bill (H. R. 8965) to authorize the Postmaster-General to cancel 
mail contract on route No. 30100, and for other pu: 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the report 
of the committee of conference ou the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. 
Res. 83) accepting the invitation of the French Republie to take part 
in an international exposition to be held in Paris in 1889. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (E. R. 1325) providing for the 
purchase of additional ground in the city of Indianapolis, Ind., adjoin- 
ing the post-office site, and for the improvement of the building thereon, 
and appropriating $125, 000 therefor. 

m also announced that the House insisted upon itsamend- 
ments to the bill (S. 2345) authorizing tke construction of bridges across 
the Cape Fear River, Black River, and the Northeast River, in the State 
of North Carolina, agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
Crisp, Mr. PHELAN, and Mr, ANDERSON, of Iowa, managers at the 
conference on its part. 

The message further announced that the House had panel the fol- 
lowing bill and joint resolution: 

A bill (S. 2198) to authorize the building of a railroad ‘bridge at 
Little Rock, Ark.; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 68) authorizing the Secretary of War to re- 
ceive for instruction at the Military Academy at West Point José 
Andrés Urtecho, of Nicaragua. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill (S. ` 
555) to establish an additional land district in the State of Oregon, 
with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (8. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for 
the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other 


purposes. 

eur. HOAR. I offered an amendment the other day which was pend- 
ing, I think, when the bill was last under consideration. I will with- 
draw that amendment, The Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] 
has an amerdment to offer which includes that amendment with some 
modifications, and I therefore withdraw it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts is withdrawn. 

Mr. PALMER. I offer an amendment as a substitute for the one 
withdrawn by the Senator from Massachusetts, to come in at the same 
place in the bill indicated for his amendment, 

Mr. HOAR. At the end of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add the following proviso: 

Provided, That this act shall not be construed to prejudice any right of the 
Poriage Lake Canal Company or the Ontonagon and Brulé River Railroad Com- 
pany. or any person claiming under them, to ap apply y hereafter to the courts or 
to Congress for any legal or equitable relief to which they may be now entitled, 
nor to prejudice any right of forfeiture or recovery of the United States in re- 
spect of any of the lands claimed by said com nor to oni priua of the 
right of any person claiming adversely to said companies or ir assigns un- 
der the laws of the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair), The ques- 


tion is, wt the Senate agree to the amendment of the Senator from 
Michiga 

Mr. PLUMB. I should like to ask the Senator from Michigan where 
he intends the amendment to come in. 

Mr. PALMER. In the place indicated by the Senator from Massa- 
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chusetts for his amendment. It is his amendment modified. I think 
that amendment was to come in at the end of the bill. 

Mr. BERRY. I shonld like to ask the Senator from Michigan why 
he proposes to insert the Ontonagon and Brulé Railroad Company. 
The object of the bill is to forfeit the right of all these railroad com- 
panies to the lands opposite the uncompleted part of the roads. Why 
does he propose to insert a provision that the bill shall not prejudice 
the right of one of those companies to Jands which I understand it is 
the purpose of the bill to forfeit? 

Mr. PALMER. I understand that the purpose of the bill is to for- 
feit the uncarned lands opposite the uncompleted portion, and this is 
merely put in to reserve any legal rights that the company may have. 
I spain. not have offered it if the amendment of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts had not been offered; but under the circumstances I thought 
it was well to reserve the rights of the Ontonagon and Brulé Railroad 
Company, which has had a yery hard time, and has lost a great deal 
of money, so as to give it all the rights it has under the law. That is 
to be determined by the courts as a matter of course. 

Mr. BERRY. So far as the amendment provides that the bill shall 
not prejudice the rights of any person whatever claiming under the 
canal company, or the settlers, or any other claim of that character, I 
can see no objection to it; but the object of the bill is to forfeit all 
Jands,opposite the uncompleted portions of the railroads throughout 
the United States, and I am certainly opposed to excepting any lands 
peg ve road has not been completed at the time of the passage of 

e bi 

I therefore move to strike out of the amendment the words “‘or the 
Ontonagon and Brulé River Railroad Company.” 

Mr. HOAR. This partof the amendment was not put in on my sug- 
gestion. That came from the Senator from Michigan. What I en- 
deavored todo in drawing the amendment was to put into Sap exactly 
what the Senator from Arkansas himself said yesterday, and has said a 
great many times; and everything that he says, as we all know, is said 
with considerable knowledge of this subject as well as with absolute 
sincerity, because he ison the committee and has investigated the mat- 
tera greatdeal more than I have. The Senator from Kansas, thechair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from Michigan, and all have said 
the same thing, that they propose to forfeit these titles to revest them 
in the United States, but that if anybody had any special reason why 
Congress should be asked to except them, or to recognize some equita- 
ble or legal rights that they claim, they did not think this was the 
time to go into all those numerous questions over the country, but let 
the people come by and by before the committees and see what rights 
they could establish, 

That I understand is the policy of the committee, and being the pol- 
icy of the committee my desire was that the bill should so pass that if 
anybody came hereafter and went before the Committee on Public 
Lands and said, ‘‘ We have a claim which Congress in its sense of jus- 
tice and equity ought to recognize and do something for us,” the com- 
mittee should not feel obliged by the phraseology of this bill to turn 
around to them and say, ‘That was all considered in 1888; Congress 
meant to determine and adjudge that question; we do not want to hear 
you any more.” 

Therefore I drew the amendment referring only to those interested 
in my State, so that if they had any legal or equitable right which they 
had now, this measure should not prejudice their title to come to Con- 
gress hereafter and ask relief, or to goto the courts. That isthe whole 
of it as I drew it. Now, the Senator from Michigan desires to put in 
this provision in regard to other companies, which of course is equally 
just, and I have no objection to it. 

Mr. PLUMB. I have examined the amendment. I think it ought 
to be proposed as a proviso to section 4. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Berry] that I do 
not think the amendment really changes the purport or effect of the 
pill in the slightest particular. It simply says that it shall not inter- 
fere with the right of the company to go into the courts or to come to 
Congress, and it is a right that Congress can not practically take away 
anyhow. I believe the effect of the amendment is to leave the bill 
exactly as it was when it came from the committee. Therefore, while 
I think it is idle, at the same time, inasmuch as the Senators who are 
interested upon the various sides of this question are satisfied with it, 
so far as I am concerned I am willing that it shall be adopted. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to-ask hima 
question? 

Mr. PLUMB. I will 

Mr. BERRY. Will not the amendment have the effect, if the On- 
tonagon and Brulé Railroad Company finish theirroad hereafter, to give 
them a right to the Jands along that portion of it now uncompleted ? 

Mr. PLUMB. Notatall. It does not impair or qualify the forfeit- 
ure of the first section in any way whatever, as I think. 

Mr. BERRY. I can see no necessity and no reason why one railroad 
company should be specially named when the amendment as proposed 
by the Senator from Massachusetts included every person who has now 
a legal or equitable right. To that I have no objection, because the 
bill all the time, and the committee has intended all the time, 
to give them all their rights, such as they are. To that I have no ob- 


jection, but I do object to selecting one railroad company and saying 
that the bill shall not affect its rights when the object of the bill is to 
forfeit the rights cf all railroad companies throughout the United States 
to unearned lands. 

Mr. PLUMB. Letme read the amendment, and I think the Senator 
from Arkansas will see that my construction of it is correct: 


Provided, That this act shall not be construed to 
Portage Lake Canal Company, or the Ontonagon and 
pany— 

If it stopped there, of course it would be amenable to the objections 
of the Senator from Arkansas— 
or any person claiming under them, to apply hereafter to the courts or to 
Congress— 

I think that is absolutely, so far as the legal effect is concerned, so 
much waste paper— 
from any legal or equitable relief to which they may be now entitled. 

It limits them to just two things. They can apply to Congress or to 
the courts for that relief, and I do not think we can cut them out from 
either. 

Mr. PALMER. Iunderstand that the amendment does notalter the 
purpose of the bill at all. I think it is just so much verbiage, butas | 
long as one company was going to be specified, I thought, it well enough 
to specify another. Iam perfectly willing to have the bill pass with- 
out the amendment or with it, The Senator from Massachusetts de- 
sires to have it in, and I can see no harm in inserting it in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doés the Senator from Arkansas in- 
sist on his amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. BERRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, it seems to me that this method of leg- 
islation is subject to a very serious criticism and to a very grave objec- 
tion. For Congress to declare that an equitable right as against an act 
of forfeiture is reserved and unaffected by the act of forfeiture is in 
itself contradictory. There can be no equity against the exercise of the 
sovereign power of forfeiture exercised by Congress. When there is the 
exercise of legislative power to do a certain thing, if it has that power 
and it is exercised, there is an end of it; the law effectuates itself. 

The equity that exists against that is a matter that is referable to 
the discretion of Congress alone, and it seems to me if the friends of 
this canal company desire Congress, in consideration of certain circum- 
stances which to them seem equitable, to interpose for its relief, itshould 
be done by a bill distinctly presenting that question and excepting this 
company from the act of forfeiture. 

To say that the act of forfeiture should apply to the canal company 
or to the railroad company, but that all legal and equitable rights shall 
be reserved, is, as said by the Senator from Kansas, the aflirmation of 
something that is impossible, except that it may be considered to mean 
that Congress considers in this act of legislation that there is an equity, 
and that it creates an equity and empowers the courts to substitute the 
judicial discretion for the sovereign discretion of the legislature. 

I am opposed to all that method of legislation which gives to judicial 
tribunals the legislative power belonging to the representatives of the 
people and to the States. There can be no equity against the exercise 
of the power of forfeiture when in the judgment of Congress it ought 
to be and is exercised. To say, then, that we forfeit this land and we 
protect the settlers under the laws of the United States upon it, but we 
reserve to these grantees all the legal and i arysens rights which they 
have, is an im: manner of exercising that power, and is an exer- 
cise of it subject to limitations which may not unreasonably authorize 
the courts to say, ‘‘ Congress has declared there was an equity, and we 
so declare.’’ In other words, it may destroy the entire operation of the 
act of forfeiture in regard to this property. 

Mr. PLUMB. The point which the Senator from Florida makes, I 
think, is covered by section 4 of the bill, which is— 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to waive or release in any way 
any right of the United States to have any other lands granted by them, as re- 
cited in the first section, forfeited for any failure, etc. 

Mr. CALL. That is true; but then this amendment expressly nega- 
tives that provision of the bill. 

Mr. PLUMB. Notatall. Itsimply provides that these people may 
go into the courts as though this bill had not been passed; and that we 
can not prevent them from doing. 

Mr. CALL. It goes further than that. 

Mr. PLUMB. It provides that they may come to Congress; and that 
we can not prevent them from doing. 

Mr. CALL. It goes further than that. 

Mr. PLUMB. Not at all. 

Mr. CALL. “ For any legal or equitable relief.” 
` Mr. PLUMB. That is to say, they may be recognized by these tri- 

nals, 

Mr. CALL. This tribunal, alter having passed an act of forfeiture, 
can not say that there is a legal and equitable right against what they 
themselves have done in the exercise of power given to them. 

Mr. PLUMB. Suppose these people havea legal right to go into the, 
courts, does the Senator want to take that right away from them? 

Mr. CALL. If you can not take itaway from them, there is no need 
of the amendment. 


udice any right of the 
ulé River Railroad Com- 
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Mr. PLUMB. Therefore I say, in my comprehension, this amend- 
ment is absolutely without effect; but at the same time, inasmuch as 
it has been proposed, I do not see any objection to having it adopted. 


Mr. CALL. It would not be objectionable if it did not say ** legal 
and equitable rights.’? They may hereafter come to Congress and say 
that this forfeiture is not good which has taken place and which is de- 
clared, and that their legal and equitable rights against it are reserved 
in this act. 

Mr. PLUMB. No, there is no reservation at all; they simply shall 
not be estopped from coming to Congress and asserting those rights. 
Any person may come to Congress for that purpose. 

Mr. CALL. My friend must not mix up the twothings. Anybody 
may come to Congress for any kind of relief he sees fit to ask; but after 
an act of forfeiture has been passed restoring land to the public domain, 
and it has been disposed of by the proper officers under the land Jaws, 
no one can come to Congress and say, ‘‘I ask that this action be re- 
versed and that the land be given to me under a legal and equitable 
right which I now affirm as against that act.’? 

Mr. PLUMB. There is no limit to the right of petition. A person 
may ask for anything. 

Mr. CALL. That is true, but that is not the question. 

Mr. PLUMB. This does not bind Congress to give anything. It 
simply says that it shall not cut them off from applying. 

Mr. CALL. Now, let us examine that point and see whether it does 
ornot? This act of forfeiture we will suppose to take effect according 
to the idea of the Senator from Kansas. It forfeits the land which this 
Portage Canal Company claims. That land is disposed of to settlers, 
or by donation under act of Congress to some one else. If the act of 
forfeiture is valid that vests a title in it. Then these petitioners come 
to Congress and file a petition, and say: 

By the amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan our rights, legal 
and equitable, were reserved, and we had a right to come to Congress or to go 
to the courts, and we ask now that the consequences of this act of forfeiture in 


the dis of this land by homestead-entry or otherwise under the land laws 
of the United States shall all be reversed, and that the land shall be restored to us, 


Is not that competent? 

Mr. PLUMB. No, Mr. President, that brings up a question beyond 
the competence of Congress. If other people have a legal title to these 
lands Congress can not takeit away. It might happen—lI do not know 
that it would happen; I do not think it would happen—that this com- 

y might have a claim against Congress, or somebody else might 
have a claim against Congress, on account of some misleading action 
taken by the Interior Department, and if that were so they might come 
and ask compensation and damages in money. .There might be a va- 
riety of ways in which they might ask compensation. Congress can 
not take away the title, of course, and persons affected could apply, 
whether we put this provision in or not, because it is always in the 
competence of Congress to take into consideration equities of any kind 
whatever. Legal rights, of course, are supposed to be enforced by the 
courts, but Congress may take into consideration that class of equities 
of which the courts can not take cognizance. 

Mr. CALL. ‘The Senator, I think, is exactly right, and if you will 
insert in the amendment that they may come to Congress for a pecun- 
iary compensation for any injury to their equitable rights there would 
be no objection to it, except that it would be unnecessary, for they can do 
that any way. But the difficulty in the case is that this bill proposes to 
forfeit a specific portion of land. As against the exercise of that power 
of forfeiture which the bill itself contains, here is gn amendment which 
says that these parties may come into Congress or go into the courts— 
to do what? ‘They can not go into the courts to assert any equitable 
right, for there is no equity against the exercise of the sovereign power 
of legislation. Supposing the power to exist, there can be no equity 
except such as the discretion of the sovereign sees fit to create. 

Mr. PLUMB. This does not limit that power at all. 

Mr. CALL. - If it is not to be construed as saving their equitable 
right to the land, if it is not to be construed as creating an equity by 
act of legislation which does not exist, it does not limit it; but if it 
does, and the language so purports, and that can be the only intention 
in offering it, it must be, as the Senator from Kansas says, utterly void, 
unless it limitsand qualifies the exercise of the power of forfeiture which 
the act purports to make. 

Mr. PLUMB. It is a reservation in favor of individuals, substan- 
tially in terms the reservation in favor of the Government contained 
in the fourth section of the bill, which I will now read: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to waive or release in any way any 
right of the United States to have any other lands granted by them, as recited 
in the first section, forfeited for any failure, past or future, to comply with the 
conditions of the grant. 

Then the amendment simply goes on to say, nor shall this interfere 
with any right—not conferring any right, legal or equitable, upon the 
parties named in the amentiment to come to Congress or to go to the 
courts; in other words, whatever the status quo may be, to simply leave 
it; that is all. It does not confer any right; it does not say there is 
any right; it simply says, if there is any right this shall not cut out 

- those holding it from applying to the courts or to Qongress for the pur- 
pose of having it recognized. That is all there is about it. That is 
exactly what the bill is intended to do. 

The matter was discussed in the committee. The intention was in 


regard to all this class of controverted questions, about which the Sena 
ate has heard so much recently, that Congress should not interfere with 
eases in which it might perhaps do injustice, but at all events of which 
it was not thoroughly informed. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. President, I understand that this action is ren- 
dered necessary because the courts have determined that this land can 
not be forfeited without the action of the political authority, as under 
the peculiar legislation the courts can not declare a forfeiture. This 
bill purposes to do by the political authority what under other cireum- 
stances would be done by judicial authority. If railroad companies 
have rights which the judiciary can not forfeit, and that reservation is 
made, does it not follow that the roads will not come under the pro- 
visions of the act? 

Mr. PLUMB. No, not at all. - 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, this question presents itself in two as- 
pects. The first is, is there any land contained in this grant which ought 
to be subject to the power of forfeiture by the Congress of the United 
States? That is one question. Ought this land to be forfeited or not? 
Is there any ground of law or equity which should retain the sovereign 
power of the people from dedicating this land to the general use in 
homestead settlement orentry ? If there is, it should be distinctly rec- 
ognized and so declared by Congress, because the exercise of this power 
of legislation is final and conclusive and imperativeas law. There can 
be no equity, except that which Congress creates against the exercise 
of any power of legislation. Now, if you say when exercising a sov- 
ereign power of legislation ‘‘there is hereby reserved the equitable 
right of any individual,’’ how is it to be ascertained? Here sits the 
judge to say: ‘‘Congress has passed a law, has exercised its sovereign 
power of legislation; we declare that there is an equity which should 
have restrained and which shall restrain théCongress of the United 
States from the exercise of its power.” 

Why, Mr. President, that is not correct reasoning. There can be no 
restraining power as against the sovereign legislature exercising its 
power; otherwise it is not sovereign and it is not legislation. 

There can be noequity. Thisamendment says it shall not affect any 
equity against the exercise of this power. That is not a proper form 
in which we should place ourselves. If these parties should have this 
land it should be so said in terms; if not, itshould be forfeited. Ifthe 
courts should decide the question of legal right, we should leave it to 
them in express terms; but to say that we forfeit the land but reserve 
the equitable rights of the company named or anybody else who may 
assert a title seems to be absurd. Congress cannot doit. It is out-of 
its power. All this is subject to the exercise of the power of Congress. 
Whether it ought to be so or not, is another and a distinct question; 
but I think we place ourselves in a very improper light when we say 
‘we forfeit this,’? and yet we do not forfeit it, but we reserve to all 
parties claiming any legal or equitable right they may have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER]. 

Mr. PLUMB. [I cali for the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Insertin line 4 of the amendment the words “‘ the 
Ontonagon and Brulé Railroad Company,” and after the word ‘‘ com- 
pany ’’ insert the words ‘‘ Ontonagon and Brulé River Railroad Com- 
pany; ” so as to read: 

Provided, That this act shall not be construed to prejudice any right of the 


Portage Lake Canal Company or the Ontonagon and Brulé River Railroad Com- 
pany, or any person claiming, eto. 


Mr. BERRY. The Secretary is mistaken. I did not move to insert 
anything. I moved to strike out ‘‘the Ontonagon and Bralé River 
Railroad Company.”’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary did not understand 
the amendment as offered. It will be reported. 

The Secretary. After the word ‘‘company,”’ in line 4, it is pro- 
posed to strike out ‘‘or the Ontonagon and Brulé River Railroad Com- 
pany;’’ so as to read: 

Provided, That this act shall not be construed to prejudice any right of the 
Portage Lake Canal Company, or any person claiming under them, ete. 

Mr. PALMER. I hope that the motion of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas will not prevail. I think thatif we are going to make any declara- 
tion in favor of one company we should in favor of the other. I do not 
think the amendment amounts toanything. It is merely explanatory 
or declaratory of what is the manifest purpose of the bill, but as long 
as it is going to be adopted I do not wish the canal company to be fa- 
vored as against the Ontonagon and Brulé River Railroad Company. I 
have heretofore introduced a bill to forfeit the grant of the Ontonagon 
and Brulé Railroad Company, but at the same time they are entitled to 
some consideration, for they have had a very hard time, and if we can, 
consistently with our duty to the public, relieve the burden that they 
bear, I think we should do so. 

Mr. BERRY. I want to forfeit the grant to the railroad company. 
The bill is to forfeit the railroad grants, and I would not vote a foot of 
land to any railroad company in the United States, 
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Mr. PALMER. I have not got the phobia quite as bad as that. I 
believe in declaring the unearned grants forfeited, but I believe in giv- 
ing the railroads fair play. I think that we erred by going to the other 
extreme hitherto, and now we are liable to err by following the oscil- 


lations of the pendulum a little too far the other way. I believe in 
fair play to the railroads as well as to individuals and to the public. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]. 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Iam paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Quay], and have transferred the pair to the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. BLopcerr]. Therefore I vote ‘‘ nay” on this proposition. 


Mr. BECK. Iam paired with the Senator from Maine [ Mr. HALE), 
who is necessarily absent from the city. I would vote ‘‘nay’’ if he 
were present, 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 26; as follows: 

YEAS—20, 
oe Gola it, S Seire Saulsbur 

rry, qu ampton, ulsbury, 
Brown, Dolph, eM Pd Turpie, ` 
Butler, Eustis, Jones of Arkansas, Vest, 

3 Gibson, Pasco, Wilson of Md. 
NAYS—26, 
Aldrich, e, Payne, Stewart, 
Blair, Hawley, Plumb, Stockbridge, 
Chandler, Hoar, Sabin, ‘eller, 
Davis, Mitchell, Sawyer, Walthall, 
Dawes, Mo ry Sherman, Wilson of Iowa. 
Farwell, Paddock, Spooner, 
Faulkner, Palmer, Stanford, 
ABSENT—30. 
Allison, Cullom, Hiscock, Pugh, 
Beck, Daniel, Ingalls, Quay, 
Blackburn, Edmunds, Jones of Nevadu, Ransom, 
Blodgett, Evarts, Kenna, Riddleberger, 
Bowen, George, McPherson, ‘ance, 
Cameron, Gray, Manderson, Voorhees. 
Hale, Morrill, 
Cockrell, Hearst, Platt, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BERRY. I move to lay the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. PALMER | on the table, ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. COCKRELL in the chair). The 
Senator from Arkansas moves to lay on the table the amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. PLUMB. I understand that is a proviso to section 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a proviso to come in at the end 
of section 4. 3 

Mr. SPOONER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk 
to come in as an additional section to the bill. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Sec. 9. That in all cases when any of the lands forfeited by the first section of 
this act,or when any lands relinquished to, or for any cause resumed by, the 
United States from grants for railroad purposes, heretofore made to the State of 
Michigan, have heretofore been disposed of by the proper officers of the United 
States, by sales or entries, by cash warrants or scrip, under color of the public- 
tand laws, and where the consideration received therefor is still retained by the 
Government, the right and title of all persons holding or claiming under such 
disposals shall be, and is hereby, confirmed: Provided, er, That where the 
original cash purchasers are the present owners this act shall be operative to 
confirm the title only of such said cash purchasers as the Secre of the Inte- 
rior shall be satisfied have purchased without fraud and in the belief that they 
were thereby obtaining valid title from the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SPOONER]. 

Mr. PALMER. There are two amendments offered by me to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin which may be embodied in 
one, and can be appended to line 16. They are printed on the same 
sheet. Let the Secretary embody both of these amendments in one. 
I now offer them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSecretary will report the amend- 
ment of the ‘Senator from Michigan tothe amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. ; 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the amendment of Mr. SPOONER it 
is proposed to add: 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any sales or entries 
of lands upon which there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims on 
the Ist day of January, 1888, arising or asserted under color of the Jaws of the 
United States. 

Mr. SPOONER. I accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin modifies 
his amendment as just read by the Secretary. 

Mr. PALMER. There is another amendment of mine. I see that 
the Senator from Wisconsin may object to the second, and therefore it can 
not be embodied in the first. A 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Itisnowin order. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has modified his former amendment. Now theSenator from 
Michigan can offer his amendment. 

Mr. PALMER. I now offer my second amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. > 

The SECRETARY. Itis proposed to add to the amendment of Mr. 
SPOONER the following words: 

And no sale or entries shall be hereby confirmed to the prejudice of any pre- 
emption or homestead claims now valid under existing decisions of the Balie 
tary of the Interior, and which were existing on the Ist day of January, 1883, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is that amendment subject to amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘This is an amendment in the second 


degree. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Would it be in order to move to strike out certain 
words in that amendment ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That would be an amendment in the 
third degree, which would not be in order, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Was not the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin adopted ? Ps 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin is pending, to which the Senator from Michigan has now 
offered an amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suggest to the Senator from Michigan that he 
modify his amendment by striking out the words ‘‘ under existing de- 
cisions of the Secretary of the Interior ” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words ‘‘ under the existing laws of the United States.” I donotthink 
it would be very appropriate legislation to put in ‘‘ under existing de- 
cisions of the Secretary of the Interior ™ without knowing what those 
decisions are. 

j Mr, PLUMB. I would suggest to say ‘‘now valid under existing 
aw. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is what I mean—under existing law. 

Mr. PALMER. Ishould prefer to have it just as itis. There are 
certain rights which have been established or decided upon in the In- 
terior Department which the homesteaders of our State have been prose- 
cuting for seven or eight years. The decision was given in the case of 
Wakefield vs. Cutter to the effect that cash purchasers on the common 
land, as it was called, have no rights whatever. That decision has 
been made by the Secretary of the Interior, and the very gist of the 
whole amendment is in those words that the Senator trom Missouri 
su should be stricken out. They do not wish to be relegated to 
the old fight; I donot suppose that the Secretary of the Interior is the 
court of last resort; but they do not want to have this fight to go over 
again. They are poor men. They have with their little dimes and 
half dollars kept counsel here to protect their interests, One has been 
sent down here now, and has been here all winter, watching this bill. 
What they desire is that they shali lose no ground that they have ob- 
tained. Under these circumstances I hope that the amendment will 
be adopted as I have offered it, without qualification. 

Mr. SPOONER. The amendment which the Senator from Michigan 
last offered, as explained by him, has the effect to render of no avail, if 
adopted, the amendment to which itis anamendment. Theamendment 
which I have sent to the desk is an amendment which applies to the 
transactions of six or seven hundred citizens of the United States with 
the Government of the United States through the officers of the United 
States; simply those principles of common honesty and fair dealing 
which obtain among honest men dealing with each other. 

By a mistake as to the law, a confessed mistake, but a mistake for 
which the officers of the Government were as much responsible as 
those who dealt with them, during the period of eight years portions 
of these lands were held open to entry and sale in the State of Michi- 
gan, and during that time and all of that time the Government officers, 
acting in good faith, dealing with citizens of the United States also 
acting in good faith, sold these lands to purchasers, taking the money 
from them and putting it in the Treasury, where it is to-day, accepting 
from them land-warrants and canceling them as haying performed 
their function, accepting from them at the land offices scrip with the 
function of location annexed. My.amendment is a proposition simply 
that as to those persons who purchased in good faith, the purchase- 
mony being still retained by the Government, the title shall be con- 

rm 

Their entries were void, I concede, for the purposesof the argument, 
technically, because the act of Congress required that the lands shoulå 
be reoffered. They were restored to market. They were proclaimed 
restored by the President of the United States and were advertised for 
sale, and from 1866 until 1874 they were as open to entry in the land 
offices, so far as the world knew and so far as the action of the Govern- 
ment was concerned, as any public land in the United States. 

At the last session of Congress an act was passed providing for the 
adjustment of land grants which declared, I think justly declared, that 
wherever persons had purchased in good faith from a railway company 
they should be permitted, notwithstanding the failure of the railway 
company’s title, to pay the purchase-money to the United States and 
protect theirtitle. This very bill, in its second section, fairly and justly 
provides that wherever any of the lands which are forfeited by the pro- 
visions of the bill shall have been purchased in good faith by citizens of 
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the United States and are in their possession 
to protect that title by paying the purchase-money to the Government. 


they shall have the right 


That is a just and right provision. But why protect the titles of those 
who have bought in good faith from railroad companies throughout the 
cõuntry, and yet refuse to protect the titles of those who have purchased 
in faith from the Government itself? 
Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator a question in re- 
to those lands about which he isspeaking now. As I understand, 
the defect is that the United States officers failed or neglected to ad- 
vertise and offer those lands for public sale? 
‘Mr. SPOONER. They advertised, but they were not technically 
offered, except as to x small quantity. 
Mr. COCKRELL. It wasadvertised that they would be sold at pub- 
lic sale. 
Mr. SPOONER. Yes, sir. 
Mr. COCKRELL. But on that day the formal offering was not 
made. 
Mr. SPOONER. ‘There was an offer ofa few tracts in fact, as I under- 
stand it, but the whole body was not offered for sale. 
Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator eXcuse me? I think that these 
lands were never advertised or offered at public sale. 
Mr. SPOONER. I have a copy of the advertisement. 
Mr. PALMER. I may be in error. 
Mr. COCKRELL. They were then in the market how long? 
Mr. SPOONER. Eight years. 
Mr. COCKRELL. When were these entries made? 
Mr. SPOONER. These entries were made during that time, 
Mr. COCKRELL. Were they all made right at once? 
Mr. SPOONER. No; they were made during those years. 
Mr. SAWYER. I will answer that. They were principally made 
during a period of four years. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Were all the lands taken up? 
Mr. SPOONER. No, sir. 
Mr. COCKRELL. In what proportion? 
Mr. SPOONER. There were about 700 purchasers, I understand, al- 


together. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How much did each one purchase? 

Mr. SPOONER. Ido not know. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How much was taken up in the aggregate? 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not know that. 

Mr. SAWYER. I think there were altogether 100,000 acres, but 
there were very few lands sold till after they had been in the market 
from four to five years. They were all advertised. I know that, be- 
cause I saw the advertisement in the papers at the time, but they were 
not put up at public auction. 

Mr.COCKRELL. They were then treated by the land offices as sub- 
ject to disposition to any one who applied? 

Mr. SAWYER. That is it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. By cash, land warrant, or entry? 

Mr. SPOONER. Thatis the point. There is a technical defect in 
the title, and probably a fatal defect in the title if Congress chooses to 
insist upon it; but the land officers, undoubtedly acting in good faith, 

ned the lands to purchase, and during those years from time to 
time, and at different times, these entries were made, and the locations 
re made. 
eats COCKRELL. Were they made by individuals or by corpora- 
tions? 

Mr. SPOONER. By individuals mostly, as I understand it, resid- 
ing in different States—some of them in Wisconsin, some of them in 
Michigan, some of them in Illinois. The Government has issued pat- 
ents on a large portion of them. On others the land officers’ receipts 
only were issued. These purchasers have paid taxes on the land for 
years as their property. The lands have been subject to mortgage; 
they have been subject to sale under warranty deeds by the individual 

mrchasers, and they have been subject to sale upon execution. They 
ve been treated, in other words, by the Government of the United 
States, by the purchasers of the lands, and by the State in the exer- 
cise of her taxing power, as having been acquired in good faith and 
as belonging to these purchasers. 7 J 2 ; 

There was at one time some suggestion of fraud in connection with 
some of them, but I have provided in the amendment that it shali be 
operative to confirm these titles where the lands are now owned by the 
original entrymen only in those eases where the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall be satisfied that their purchases were without fraud and in 
the belief that they were thereby obtaining a valid title from the United 
States. 

It is not a new policy for the Government to protect purchasers in 
good faith. Repeatedly such acts have been passed. Congress provided, 
as I have stated, at the last session, and this very bill provides, for pro- 
tecting purchasers from the railway companies whose lands were for- 
feited under these grants, because they acted in good faith, and it would 
be impossible—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let me ask the Senator if he can not extend that 
to assignees or vendees where they have not purchased in 


good faith? 


a 


. 

Mr. SPOONER. Idid not draw the amendment to extend to assignees 
of original for this reason: It seemed to me that where a pat- 
ent had been issued by the Government of thé United States to a pur- 
chaser, which we all recognize as the highest possible muniment of 
title, and individuals had purchased upon the strength of that title, the 
Government not moving now for fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen years to 
assert any defect, it would be unjust to extend the condition to the 
vendees. 

Mr. COCKRELL. You are right now ; but the question would be as 
to cases where the patent had not been issued. 

Mr. SPOONER. I would have no objection to that limitation. 

Now, as to the proposition of the Senator from Michigan. While 
protecting the rights of bona fide purchasers from the United States, 
and confessing their need of confirmatory action, admitting that the 
title is technically invalid, I have no desire that these titles shall be 
confirmed as against any bona fide homesteader or pre-emption claim- 
ant on any of these lands, and therefore I accepted the amendment 
offered first by the Senator from Michigan, declaring that this act shoald 
not confirm the title of any purchaser as against any bona fide settler, 
pre-emptioner, or homesteader existing on the 1st day of January, 1888. 

Now, the Senator asks the Senate by his second amendment—and I 
think the objection taken to it by the Senator from Missouri is well 
taken—to legalize, beyond the reach of the courts even, some decision 
or decisions of the Secretary of the Interior holding eash entries to have 
been void. We all know they were void as against the United States. 
They were void upon this technical ground, that the lands had not been 
formally reoffered. It is because they were so defective that these ` 
purchasers invoke this measure of justice and protection from the 
United States; but they do not ask that it shall be granted as against 
any bona fide pre-emption claimant or homesteader. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator understand that the cash entries 
are void on all these lands proposed to be forfeited in Michigan? 

Mr. SPOONER. Only the odd-numbered sections. 

Mr. PALMER. Inall the grants? 

Mr. SPOONER. In the odd-numbered sections. 

Mr. PALMER. I think that isconfined to the common land. Ido 
not think they went on to any other than the common lands, 

Mr. SPOONER. Wherever in theState of Michigan within the limits 
of the land grants made by theact of June 3, 1856, odd-numbered sec- 
tions were sold after 1866 and down to 1875, without having been first 
offered technically at public sale, the title is defective, as I understand it. 

Mr. CALL. I ask the Senator, was that the ground taken by the 
Secretary ? > 

Mr. SPOONER. I suppose it was. I do not know anything about 
that decision, but it would not require a decision of the Secretary nor 
would it require a decision other than that which the Supreme Court 
of the United States has already made to make that the law. The Su- 
preme Court held in the case of Eldred vs. Sexton, 19 Wall., 189, many 
years ago, what no lawyer ever could fairly doubt, that where the law 
required that the public lands should be reoffered at public sale before 
being subject to private entry, if they were sold without that condition- 
precedent the entry would be invalid. 

Mr. CALL. I only wished to know if there was any other ground. 

Mr. SPOONER. Not that I know of. 

Now, sir, I want and I ask that these purchasers in good faith shall 
be protected except where their title conflicts with any bona fide settler 
or homesteader down to 1838. Wherever there isany such conflict the 
cash entryman must yield to the interest and right of the settler. But 
when the Senator from Michigan goes beyond that and asks Congress 
to givethese men or any men more than they are entitled to under the 
laws of the United States he asks too much. 

The decisions of the Secretary of the Interior may beright; they may 
be wrong. They are not entitled to the ion of correctness that 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States would be. They 
are sometimes changed by different Secretaries, and I do not think it 
would be good policy or good legislation to legalize and make a rule ot 
law by enactment of any decision of a head of a Department, no matter 
who he may be. If his decision is the law, it will stand. If his de- 
cision is not the law, then Congress should not declare it to be the law. 
The Senator from Michigan, it seems to me, ought to be entirely sat- 
isfied with an amendment which protects the rights of every bona fide 
settler in Michigan upon these lands under the laws of the United States 
as they have been declared and may hereafter be declared by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or ultimately by the courts. 

I will go as far as he in protecting the right against cash entrymen 
and every one else of any bona fide settler or homesteader under the 
laws of the United States. No man, it seems to me, can fairly ask more 
than that. 

Mr. CALL. Who was it entered these lands? Were they generally 
farmers or speculators? 

Mr. SPOONER. I think a Jarge portion of this land was not agri- 
cultural land. Isuppose the land was entered by men interested in 
lumbering operations for the pine that was upon it. 

Mr. CALL. Were they entered in large bodies or small? 

Mr. SPOONER. I donot know. I am told there were about seven 
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hundred purchasers. Many of the purchasers reside in Wisconsin. 
Some of them I know, and I know them to be reputable men, men of 


integrity. : : 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. Suppose the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin be adopted, in case this land was purchased at private sale and 
since the purchase settlers in good faith settled there with a view to 
homestead, would not the adoption of the amendment give the cash 
entryman an advantage over that settler ? 

Mr. SPOONER. Not in the slightest degree. 

Mr. BERRY. Does it not confirm the cash entry if made prior to 
the time of the homestead entry? 

Mr. SPOONER. My amendment expressly declares, with the amend- 
ment which I have accepted, that it shall confirm the title of the cash 
entryman, but not as against any bona fide settler up to 1888. 

Mr. BERRY. May I ask, then, the difference between your proposi- 
tion and that of the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SPOONER. The difference between the Senator from Michigan 
and myself is this: I have accepted an amendment to my amendment 
guarding and protecting the bona fide claims of settlers and home- 
steaders down to January 1, 1888, under the laws of the United States, 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator permit me to state what the dif- 
ference is? 

Mr. SPOONER. I think I can state it. 

Mr. PALMER. Possibly from my standpoint it might look a little 
different. = 

Mr. SPOONER. I think I can state it, and if I can not I will call 
the Senator from Michigan to my assistance. 

The difference between the Senator from Michigan and myself is 
this. I having accepted his amendment protecting the bona fide claim- 
ants down to January 1, 1888, under the laws of the United States, the 
Senator from Michigan offers an amendment beyond that, legalizing 
the existing decisions of the Secretary of the Interior, whatever they 
may be. ltisa proposition to make a law by act of Congress of exist- 
ing decisions of the Secretary of the Interior. That I object to. 

Mr. BERRY. May lask the Senator, if the intention is to give prefer- 
ence to the cash entryman, why should he object to confirming to him 
directly ? 

Mr. SPOONER. One Secretary of the Interior may have decided 
homestead settlements to be bona fide and valid which another Secre- 
tary of the Interior or which a court might hold to be void. I do not 
want to take away from any homesteader any right which he has under 
the decision if the decision is good law. Al} I desire is that he shall 
be protected in every right which he has in good faith under the laws 
of the United States. 

Mr. BERRY. But you are willing to extend that to cash entrymen 
without regard to the laws of the United States which you are unwill- 
ing to give to bona fide settlers. 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam not unwilling to give it to bona fide settlers. 
The amendment which I have offered distinctly and unqualifiedly gives 
it to bona fide settlers; but if there shall have been an erroneous de- 
cision by the Secretary of the Interior—I do not know that there has 
been—a decision giving to claimants who have not in fact bona fide 
rights in these lands as against the bona fide purchaser from the United 
States, I do not want the Congress of the United States to make by 
act that decision a law. No man has a right to claim more or further 
_protection than that. If he has acted in good faith, his rights thereby 
acquired under the laws of the United States, without regard to these 
bona fide cash purchasers, should be protected. 

The trouble is that this amendment looks as if it were drawn by some 
lawyer familiar with some specific decision of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, of the correctness of which he is not certain, and which he wants 
the Congress of the United States to crystallize into an act. I think 
any Senator here would hesitate very much to declare any particular 
decision of a court by act of Congress to be the Jaw, so that courts here- 
after could not change it, or would feel constrained in the exercise of 
judicial judgment as to the power to change it. 
` Itis not good legislative policy on the part of the United States. And 
no honest homesteader, no honest settler, can ask for more than that 
the Congress of the United States shall declare in this bill that noth- 
ing herein contained shall operate to his prejudice. That the amend- 
‘ment to the amendment, offered by the Senator from Michigan and ac- 
eepted by me, clearly covers. Beyond that I think he asks the Senate 
to do what would not be right. He states fully and frankly that the 
Secretary of the Interior has decided that these cash entries were void, 
and he wants the Congress of the United States to declare, even where 
they do not conflict with bona fide settlers, that that decision shall 
stand as the law. It is because of that decision and because I believe 
,that such decision is correct that this legislation confirming the titles 
of these cash entrymen, except as to bona fide settlers and homestead- 
ers, is required. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I hardly think that the Senator from 
Wisconsin has stated my position fairly; he undoubtedly thought he 

iwas doing so; but my position is just this: The homesteader and the 
‘pre-emptor and the settler ask for no legislation. The infirmity of 


the cash en: arises from the fact thatafter the release of the lands 
in 1866 the law required them to be restored to market by some execu- 
tive action before they could again be subject to private entry. They 
were never so restored; and as was held by Secretary Schurz in Eldred 
vs. Sexton, and by Lamar in Wakefield rs. Cutter et al., all 
cash entries made thereon were absolutely void. This is in the nature, 
if the Senate will permit me to use a legal term, of res adjudicata. The 
thing has been passed upon; the cash entrymen have been beaten, and 
now they come into Congress and ask for relief. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to interrupt the Senator to say that I 
think he is mistaken as to the ruling of Secretary Lamar that those en- 
tries were void. I do not remember the case, but I do remember that 
it was decided that they were not void, but voidable at the option of 
the Government. 

Mr. PALMER. I would say that that makes my case all the 
stronger. It makes the hardships much less for the cash entrymen. 
Their entries are merely voidable. I accept that explanation. 

Mr. BERRY. Allowmeamoment. Iwish the record to be correct. 
The decision of the Secretary of the Interior was that, so far as the 
private entries of the even sections were concerned, they were voidable 
and not confirmed by the board of equitable adjudication, So far as 
the odd sections were concerned, the entries were absolutely void, for 
the reason stated in the last decision made by Mr. Lamar. 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam willing toadmit that so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. PALMER. I think the case has been stated more generously 
possibly to the cash entrymen by the former Secretary of the Interior. 
He says they are merely voidable. 

Mr. SPOONER. Iam willing to admit that they were void, so far 
as my purposes are concerned. 

Mr. PALMER. That makes the case altogether better for your side, 

Mr. SPOONER. Not necessarily. 

Mr. PALMER. I now take the explanation of the former Secretary 
of the Interior that they are merely voidable. The homesteaders have 
fought a long and expensive fight. They have got certain rulings; 
they have got certain rights established. ‘They do not ask for any leg- 
islation. This is entirely in favor of the cash entrymen. Many of 
them are my friends; they are men whom I esteem very highly; but 
after that decision of the Supreme Court which opened these lands to 
the homesteader and the settler, I think we should not put them to 
the expense of fighting this battle over again. They went on there; 
they have Jand cleared up and homes established, and although I have 
no doubt that ultimately they would triumph, they want to be pro- 
tected against ive litigation. They ask no legislation. Iam 
perfectly willing, in their behalf, to have all these amendments Iaid 
on the table. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, this discussion has taken rather acu- 
rious course. There was an amendment offered by the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE] which embodied all the first por- 
tion of this amendment, and also provided for the confirmation of cer- 
tain State selections, and if my recollection serves meit was laid upon 
the table. Now we have the same old controversy, and here is ap 
sition to confirm the disposition of a certain portion of the lands which 
were granted to the State of Michigan to aid in the construction of a 
railroad from Ontonagon to the Wisconsin State line, and to omit to 
confirm a certain portion of the lands that were disposed of to the State 
by the General Government. 

The lands disposed of were probably disposed of to pre-emption set- 
tlers, entrymen, homesteaders, settlers, who entered by warrants, it 
appears, and on scrip, and were sold at private entry, that is to say, 
cash sales. This amendment is*broader, that is, it affects lands not 
forfeited by the bill under consideration. If the bill under considera- 


tion becomes a law, the portion of the land grant to the State of Mich- ~ 


igan adjacent to the uncompleted road between Ontonagon and the 
Wisconsin State line will be forfeited. Within that line lands have 
been disposed of along the uncompleted road, the odd sections. Cash 
entries have been made. Those cash entries are illegal, first, because 
the lands were not public lands at the time they were made. The fee 
was in the State of Michigan, or in the railroad company, if there had 
been a transfer by the State to the company. They were also irregular 
or voidable, because it was held that where lands were subject to pri- 
vate entry before the grant was made, and then were by the Govern- 
ment granted to a railroad company or to the State for the purpose of 
aiding in the construction of a railroad, and then forfeited and restored 
to the public domain, they could not be again entered at private entry 
until they had beenreoffered at public sale: That rule applied as well 
to the lands between Marquette and the State line which were for- 
feited or properly relinquished by the State of Michigan to the Gen- 
eral Government; and those cash entries within the limits of that grant 
in place were voidable also because the lands, after they had been re- 
linquished to the General Government, were not again offered at public 
sale, and were not therefore subject to entry at private sale. Hence 
whoever introduced this amendment has drawn it so as to confirm the 
cash entries which were irregularly made within the limits of the grant 
which was properly relinquished to the Government by the State of 


Notwithstanding those entries may be voidable, I understand that 


in the main, if not altogether, they have been patented by the General 
Government to the parties who made the entries, and if so, according 
to a series of rulings by the Department of the Interior, they are be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the Department, and since the time they were 
patented they never have been subject to settlement under the home- 
stead or pre-emption laws, and there can not be to-day a legal pre- 
emption or settler’s claim upon them. 

Now as far as I am concerned I am quite willing to confirm all these 
claims, although I repeat what I said the other day, that as between 
the 15,000 acres that were selected by the canal company and the cash 
entrymen, I think that the selections for the benefit of the canal com 
pany are the most meritorious, and I am not disposed, if this old ques- 
tion comes up again, to vote for this amendment unless it includes all 
those persons who have bona fide interests there. Ishould have much 
preferred the amendment offered by me, which simply provided that 
these lands should be treated as public lands from the time the gov- 
ernor of Michigan undertook to release them to the General Govern- 
ment, leaving the merits of all claims as between the parties and the 
General Government to be determined hereafter by the Interior De- 
partment and the courts; but if Congress is to confirm these claims 
now, I say I do not propose to be a party by my vote to confirming 
them in part and leaving them unconfirmed in part. 

In my opinion common honesty requires that the General Govern- 
ment and the State of Michigan, which treated these lands as public 
lands, the State of Michigan which undertook by its governor to con- 
vey these lands back to the General Government and then made these 
selections through its agent for the canal company, and the Secretary 
of the Interior, who acted for the General Government, and certified 
these lists to the State of Michigan—I say that common honesty re- 
quires both the State and the General Government to do what was rec- 
ommended by Secretary Schurz, and has been recommended by other 
Secretaries of the Interior, what has been recommended by the Public 
Land Committee of this body frequently, to treat these lands as if they 
had been public lands at that date; and when the time comes I shail 
raise the question again by moving to strike out, in line 6, ‘‘ by sales or 
entries, by cash, warrants, or scrip,’’ leaving the amendment to read: 

When any lands relinquished to, or from any cause resumed by, the United 
States from grants for railroad purposes, heretofore made to the Sate of Michi- 
gan, have heretofore been disposed of by the proper officers of the United States, 
under color of the public-land laws, and where the consideration received there- 
for is still retained by the Government— 

And embrace everybody within the provision. 

Mr. PALMER. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon—— 

Mr. DOLPH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. PALMER. I want to ask whether you are now discussing the 
canal amendment or this amendment of mine? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam discussing the entire amendment now. 

If any one supposes that where the patents have been issued to the 
cash entrymen there can be a valid homestead or pre-emption claim, 
that the lands were subject to entry, that any action of the Interior 
Department could breathe vitality into such a claim, and that it will 
be protected by the amendment of the Senator from Michigan, I think 
he is very much mistaken. 

Mr. CALL... Will the Senator allow me to ask a question ? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CALL. Suppose the Interior Department issued a patent to a 
part of the public domain in Oregon without any authority of law, would 
it confer any right? 

Mr. DOLPH. No; if there was no law. If the lands did not belong 
to the United States, and the officer should issue a patent for the lands, 
it would convey no title. If there was a law that authorized these 
- parties under any circumstances to execute a patent for these lands, 
and the Secretary of the Interior passed upon the fact and issued the 
patents, then I say that while the patents might be avoided for fraud, 
until they were set aside by the courts they would be a valid convey- 
ance as between third parties. 

I go further yet. Although the title may be of such a nature that 
the courts would say it was void and nothing passed under it, it was 
decided by Secretary Schurz, and has been decided by other Secretaries 
of the Interior, that when once a patent is issued, as for instance to 
swamp lands which were not swamp in fact, though the title can be 
set aside, the patent overcome by proof in a suit in equity that the lands 
are dry lands, yet wherever the patent has been issued the jurisdiction 
of the Interior Department is gone, and it can not offer the lands to 
anybody else, but the remedy must he in the courts. 

I have suggested three cases in which a patent may be void or void- 
able, and still the jurisdiction and powerof the Secretary of the Interior 
to dispose of the land is gone, and there can not be initiated under the 
rulings and law a valid adverse claim to the title which was attempted 
to be passed by the patent. 

Mr. CALL. Then I understand the Senator to maintain that this 

tent, issued without authority of law by an executive officer of the 

nited States, suspends and repeals the force and effect of the land 
laws authorizing the people of the United States fo enter upon public 
lands, make their applications, and have a homestead granted; the 
mere fact of the issuing of a patent by an executive officer without law 
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suspends the action of the land Jaws of the United States, which give 
to a citizen the right to enter upon the public lands, apply fora home- 
stead, comply with the terms of the law, and obtain a patent. 

Mr. DOLPH. ‘The Senator will understand that there must be some 
regularity in regard to the distribution of the public lands; that after 
the Secretary of the Interior has once acted and issued the highest ev- 
idence of title, a patent, for him to proceed afterwards to execute a 
second patent, or a third patent, if he should conclude that the second 
one was also illegal, would only be procuctive of the utmost confusion, 
and therefore it is held that after a patent has issued it has passed be- 
yond the power of the administrative officers of the Government to in- 
quire into its validity. It must be set aside, if at all, by a court of 
justice; and although it might be held void by a court, still it has been 
held—and I think it correct law—by several Secretaries of the Interior 
to divest of jurisdiction and power the Interior Department to make a 
further disposition of the land until that is disposed of. 

Mr. CALL. I wish only to say that the proposition of the Senator 
from Oregon is entirely untenable and unreasonable. Ishall not preju- 
dice the case of my friend from Wisconsin. I am not speaking in re- 
gard to his amendment, but the proposition of the Senator from Oregon 
is in violation of law; that without law an executive officer—— 

i Mr. DOLPH. Who is to determine whether it is in violation of 
aw? 

Mr. CALL. There is only one power to determine in cases made 
before them the interpretation of the law as a finalty, and that is the 
judicial department. In other cases the executive officer charged with 
the duty must determine the constitutionality of the law and the man- 
ner of its execution. 

Mr. DOLPH. Does the Senator hold that one Secretary of the In- 
terior can proceed to set aside a patent issued by a previous one and 
make a new grant of land? 

Mr. CALL. Beyond all question. Ifa patentis issued in violation 
of an act of Congress or without authority of law, it is simply void. A 
patent is a paper issued evidencing the conveyance of an interest in 
land in accordance with and by virtue of an act of Congress, not other- 
wise; and if the Secretary of the Interior were to give me to-daya - 
patent for all the lands in Oregon it would not be worth the paper on 
which it was written, and it would be the duty of the first Secretary 
of the Interior or other executive officer before whom it came to treat 
it as a mere waste piece of paper. It has no validity and no vitality, 
except by the action of the Jaw aad of the authority of Congress. A 
Secretary of the Interior is only an executive officer, haying no power of 
concluding any person’s rights, and that his acts have and can have no 
validity, except in so far as they are authorized by law; outside of this 
their opinions are only their personal opinions, and have no force or 
effect. 

Mr. BERRY. As the reason why this consummation ought not to be 
made, if the Senate will indulge me, I will read the report of the com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives made to the last Congress, It 
is very short, and it covers the entire case. It is as follows: 


Notwithstanding the fact that none of these lands were, under this well-known 
principle of Jaw, subject to private entry, yet a large number of such entries 
were allowed by the register at Marquette, covering over 88,000 acres of ‘land 
within the limits of this grant alone, to say nothing of a much larger quantity 
outside of those limits, all of which entries were illegal and void a) initio under 
the authority cited. 

It further, in respect to these entries, satisfactorily appears to your committee 
that they were made in violation of direct and positive instructions from the 
General Land Office, forbidding such disposition of the land; that these instruc- 
tions were issued at intervals from 1805 to 1880; that not the slightest attention 
was paid to them by the local officers, who still continued to dispose of the 
lands at private entry, and that in this way, within the limits of the Ontonagon 
and State Line grant alone, there were disposed of, between 1856 and 1880, as 
already stated, $8,471 acres of Jands, more than three-fourths of which were en- 
tered by Jess than thirty corporations, firms, and individuals, 

‘These figures are compiled from the pamphlet entitled ` History of the On- 
tonagon and State Line Railroad Grant,” a document prepared by the private- 
entry claimants themselves, and furnished the committee for use in this case. 

Some of the orders, emanating from the Land PEPATE ND per ee these 
entries, read by counsel to the committee, found in their brief, with references 
to the official records, and uncontradicted, were as follows: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hourof 2 o’clock having arrived, 
it is the duty of the Chair to Jay before the Senate the unfinished busi- 


ess. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iask unanimous consent that Senate bill 1430 may 
be taken up at the conclusion of morning business to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas asks unan- 
imous consent that the bill indicated by him may be proceeded with 
immediately after the conclusion of the routine morning business to- 
morrow. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BERRY. I ask unanimous consent to finish reading half a page 
of what I was reading before the regular order was announced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Arkansas? ‘The Chair hears none, and the Senator 
from Arkansas will proceed. 

Mr. BERRY. The report continues: 


“ [Commissioner to register and receiver, July 5, 1865.] 

“You will not forget that all odd-numbered sections in your district, north of 
township 40 and west of range 21 (including the lands in contest), were with- 
drawn from market by order of May 26, 1865, and hence not subject to entry, 
location, or claim until regularly restored to market,” 


1888. 


“ [Commissioner to register and receiver, May 29, 1873.] 

“Tt appears from your returns that you have already allowed a number of 
entries of these lands without authority from this office; these will be submitted 
to the board for equitable adjudication, but you will not permit any further en- 
tries until the date of restoration.” 

“ [Commissioner to register and receiver, March 1, 1879.] 


“Under no circumstances will de permit any entries of any of these lands, 
or take any action further than herein directed, in relation thereto, until spe- 
cially instructed by me.” 

“ [Commissioner to reg‘}ter and receiver, August 1, 1879.] 

“In disregard of the above instřůctions, yqu continued to permit entries and 
locations to be made upon these lands, and now report them as beingin conflict 
with tracts listed and held for restoration by my decision of 7th March last. As 
I am unable to account for your action in the premises, you will please report at 
once, giving in full the reasons for such seeming misconduct,” 

“ [Commissioner to register and receiver, October 12, 1880.] 


“ By said letter of 29th May, 73, you were directed to ‘permit no further entries 
until the date of restoration.' Your attention is invited to said letter, and you 
will promptly report by what authority you have allowed entries upon lands 
within the limits of the withdrawal made for said railroad.” 

No attention whatever was paid by the local officers to these repeated orders, 
who, as before stated, continued to dispose of these lands, and up to October 12, 
1880, had permitted entries covering over 88,000 acres of land within the limits 
of the railroad grant alone.” 

During the argument of the matter before your committee it was asserted by 
counsel for homestead and pre-emption settlers that most of the applications to 
cuter were filled out in the handwriting of the then register of the Marquette 
office, the ofticer to whom the various prohibitory orders were sent; that they 
were frequently made on top of subsisting pre-emption and homestead claims, 
and that the register who allowed the most of them is now a member of a com- 
mittee of land-owners,”’ urging the passage of the confirmatory bill and signing 
circulars levying assessments to aid its passage, one of which was read to your 
committee. Some of these allegations seemed to be sustained by the proofs, 

Your committee is unable to resist the conclusion, under all the facts of the 
case, that not only were these private entries invalid and illegal, but that cer- 
tainly, in some cases, they must have been made fraudulently and by collusion 
with the officers of the local land office. They are, accordingly, of opinion that 
an act confirming them should not be passed. 

That is all I wish to present now. 

Mr. DOLPH, Will the Senator allow me to ask him what report 
that is? 

Mr. BERRY. That is a report made March 5, 1884, by Mr. Henley, 
of California, from the Committee on Public Lands. He made a sub- 
sequent report in the last Congress embodying the same ideas which I 
have read. 

Mr. DOLPH. I should like to state to the Senator that I am in- 
formed by a member of this body that the Mr. Redington, who appears 
to be running this amendment pretty much, informed him that he wrote 
that report himself, 

Mr. SPOONER. Does the Senator mean to say that Mr. Redington 
is running the amendment to confirm cash entries that I have offered ? 

Mr. DOLPH. No. He is the man who desires to prevent the con- 
firmation of selections for the canal company, in order that the entries 
in which he is interested may be confirmed. 

Mr. SPOONER. He is notin favor of the amendment I offered, as I 
understand. 

Mr. DOLPH. The report read by the Senator from Arkansas was 
made by one majority only. 

Mr. BERRY. I know Mr. Henley, of California, who made that re- 
port, to be an honorable gentleman, and a majority of the Committee on 
Public Lands acted with him in making it. I do not know who wrote 
it, but I think I may say that the men who made it made it honestly 
and because acting under their oaths they thought it was true. 

Mr. DOLPH. Idid not make such a suggestion, but I thought that 
was a fact which ought to be known. 

Mr. PALMER. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before the unfinished business is 
taken up, the Chair will present for reference bills from the House of 
Representatives. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills, received from the House of Representatives, 
were severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims: 

A bill (H. R. 3008) for the relief of P. A. Leatherbury; and 

A bill (H. R. 8956) for the relief of S. B. West, administrator of 
Thomas Becton, deceased. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

A bill (H. R. 5591) for the relief of John McFall; and 

A bill (H. R. 7509) granting to the York Harbor and Beach Railroad 
Company a right of way. 

The bill (H. R. 8965} to authorize the Postmaster-General to cancel 
mail contract on route No. 30100, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

OREGON LAND DISTRICT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 555) to es- 
tablish an additional land district in the State of Oregon, to which it 
calls the attention of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 10 of section 1, after the word ‘‘range,”’ 
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the amendment is to strike out ‘‘tweuty-three’”’ and insert “‘twenty- 
four;’’ so as to make the section read: 

That so much of the districts of lands subject to sale under existing laws at 
Lakeview, La Grande, and The Dalles land districts, in the State of Oregon, as 
are contained in the following boundaries, shall constitute a new land district, 
to be called the Harney land district, bounded as follows: Commencing at Snake 
River, in the State of Oregon, on township line between townships 12 and 13 
south of second standard parallel; thence west to northeast corner of township 
13 south, of range 24 east of Willamette meridian; thence due south tothe south- 
west corner of township 29 south, of range 24 east of Willamette meridian; 
thence due east to the boundary line of the State of Oregon; thence north on 
said boundary line to the place of beginning. 

Mr. DOLPH. I move that the House amendment be concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CORRECTION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. GIBSON. I submitted some remarks in the debate of Tuesday 
last, which were published in the RECORD without my revision. They 
were in some respects incorrectly reported. I ask consent of the Sen- 
ate that I may correct them and republish them in the RECORD. They 
are not long. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chairsupposes the Senator from 
Louisiana would have the right to revise his remarks under the custom 
and usage of the Senate, without asking formal permission. 

Mr. GIBSON. Then I shall do so. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator can have them corrected to appear 
in the bound Recorp as he wishes. 

Mr. GIBSON. I wish thei to appear also in corrected form in the 
daily RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair does not understand that 
the Senator from Louisiana, under the rules, wouid have the right to 
insert a speech not delivered. 

Mr. GIBSON. No, sir; I do not wish todo that. It was simply to 
correct a speech that was delivered, and to embody in the speech as pub- 
lished certain tables and figures that I stated to the Senate at the time 
that I would embody in the speech; but they were not printed because 
I did not have an opportunity to correct the report of the speech. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is under the impression 
that the Senator would have that right without appealing to the Sen- 


ate. 

Mr. GIBSON. Very well, sir. Iask that the remarks may appear 
again in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Chair understand that afteraspeech has been 
reported in the daily RECORD any Senator can have it reprinted in the 
daily publication in the RECORD? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not understand that 
to be the request of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. GIBSON. That was the request I desired to make, that the 
speech be reprinted as corrected, it not having been correctly reported 
in some respects. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, then, will submit the 
question to the Senate for its determination, whether the Senator from 
Louisiana shall have the right to correct and revise the speech delivered 
on Tuesday and have the same printed in the RECORD as revised and 
corrected. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand the request of the honorable Senator—of 
course the Senate will grant any request he makes on the subject—to 
be to republish the speech as delivered. 

Mr. GIBSON. As delivered. 

Mr. HOAR. With the tables which were omitted from publication, 
and which he announced his purpose to add to the speech, but which, 
in fact, are not there. 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands. 
be no objection, that consent is given as requested. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 7509) granting to the York Harbor and Beach 
Railroad Company a right of way, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. HAMPTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2477) granting the right of way to the Mobile 
and Birmingham Railway Company, the successor to the Mobile and 
Alabama Grand Trunk Railroad Company, across the Mount Vernon 
Arsenal reservation, in Mobile County, Alabama, reported it with 
amendments. . 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock and 
their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other 
diseases among domestic animals, and for other purposes, the pending 
question being on the amendment offered by Mr. PALMER as a substi- 
tute for the bill. 

Mr. PALMER. When I concluded my remarks the other day I was 
analyzing the letter of the Commissioner of Agriculture, and I will 
now continue that analysis, after which I will make a few remarks 
which will conclude what I have to say. The Commissioner says: 

Lam satisfied that no bill can be devised which would more speedily or imore 
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Of course, new inery could be built up and equi: and probably do just 
as good work as is being done at present. 

That.is all we ask. The men who framed the present law are the 
men who urge this bill. They know whether their first bill does the 
work or not, and they tell you what they know by urging this bill for 
their protection. The Commissioner says that ‘‘the State officers of the 
several States are in hearty accord with the bureau and perfectly satis- 
fied with the work done.” 

If this be true, why do the governors of Nebraska and New Mexico 
(recently) set up their State quarantine against States in which he 
claims to haye the disease in control? In New York and New Jersey 
the daily press is full of denunciations and ve charges. I sent up 
some clippings the other day to be read. I have enough here to take 
the time of the Senate all the afternoon, but the animus is shown by 
those read at that time. - 

In Kentucky, Pennsylvania, New York, and Illinois resistance has 
been offered to the officers. In New York, repeatedly of late, com- 

laints have been and continue to be made, while local and county of- 
jast are vehement in complaint. 

The Commissioner says that ‘fa change in the bureau would bring 
in a body of new men who would be necessarily inexperienced.” This 
bill distinctly provides for keeping all the present employés till their 
places are filled by others. 

The Commissioner asserts that ‘‘the work of the bureau, so far, has 
béen done in a conservative and economical way.’’ ‘The facts and fig- 
ures furnished by himself and Dr. Salmon and others do not permit 
this conclusion, and I should like the Senate to give a little attention 
to the figures of the expenditure for the prevention and extirpation of 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

The expenses of handling the disease in New York were : 
From January 1 to December 31, 1887, tofal expense ...c.csceecsssceceseseseies 


Compensation for slaughtered animals. 
Miscellaneous expe 
Traveling expenses.. 
Salari 


Salaries one-fifth of the whole. 

Traveling expenses one-fifteenth of the whole. 

Salaries and traveling four-fifteenths of the whole. 

A showing of the figures for the time from January 1, 1887, to date, 
will presenta very much more unsatisfactory conditionofthings. The 
expense of handling the disease in New Jersey from January 1 to De- 
cember 3, 1887, was as follows: 


Compensation for slaughtered animals. 
Miscellaneous expenses „s..essesss isses se 
Traveling expenses....... 
Salaries. 

Salaries one-fourth of the whole. 

Traveling expenses about one-sixth of the whole. 

Salaries and traveling expenses more than one-half of the whole. 
A later showing will be much worse. 

The expense of handling the disease in Maryland was, from January 
1 to December 31, 1887— 


Total GxPense ics sicceccensseses\ cevessnacvensegta teatensnssebanseasshesen euannedesce taseeessses $105, 883. S1 
Compensation for slaughtered animals.. 75,156.72 
Miscellaneous CxpeOnses......c.ccccccereneee 1,170.16 
Traveling expenses...... s... 9,490.49 
Sabri o5 sie isciccccccoscoeiavsnowesonsaccuevssneopeoocecscvapéde ósos tabte asoci osika beneng dovece 20, 126. 44 


Salaries about one-fifth of the whole. 

Traveling expenses about one-twelfth of the whole. 

Salaries and traveling expenses nearly one-third of the whole. 

The expenses of handling the disease in Illinois were, from Septem- 
ber 1 (only) to December 31, 1887: 
Total Expense .....ccecssccssssscresrecessvercesesersscersussnssscennenverensssenes sa crasenesanqeose 


Compensation for slaughtered cattle . 
Miscellaneous expenses. 


Salaries, ete... cse s 

Outof $73,991, $49,107 was spent for salaries, two-thirds of the whole. 
The salaries and traveling expenses were over two-thirds ofall. This 
may be conservative and economical, butit does not have that appear- 
ance. 

If, as the Commissioner asserts, ‘‘the cost has been far less than was 
anticipated,” those anticipations must have been wild. The contrast 
between the cost of the same work at the hands of the bureau and of 
the Illinois live-stock board is startling. (See Report of Hearings, 


page 34. 

From ERA 4, 1886, to February 1, 1887, 56 days, with 20 men, 
the bureau quarantined 1,217 cattle in 367 stables, at a cost of $3,300, 
pr $2.75 for each animal quarantined, From February 1, with 14 men, 
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stamp out pleuro-pneumonia by any other plan than the one now 
in operation. : 


And then he contradicts himself, for he says (pages 60 and 63, report 
of hearings on this bill): 
I think, of course, the law could be made much sete ge than itis. © è * 
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in 35 days the Illinois live-stock board quarantined 10,192 head of cat- 
tle, in over 7,000 stables, at a cost of less than 10 cents per head. Ten 
cents against $2.75 per head. 

The Commissioner lays much stress upon the importance of scientific 
skill in the work of the bureau. No one questions its value for scien- 
tifie work for determining disease and for determining all scientific 
points. But the detail work of suppressing disease, and matters of 
transportation, quarantine, export trade, ete., are executive, practical, 
and business matters, for which the scientific man is, in fact, not only 
untaught but unfit. They constitute by far the greater and more finan- 
cial features of the duty of such a bureau, The bill provides for the 
happy combination of these respective abilities. 

The Commissioner claims that it “has been almost universally ad- 
mitted that executive work requires one head and one responsibility,” 
etc. The facts do not corroborate this statement, especially as to this 
class of work. In every State but one having officers to take charge of 
live-stock diseases there is a commission of three or more. Maine 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Illinois, Maryland, and 
others all have them, while in others the State boards of health are 
80 commissioned. 

Under the General Government the same principle has been recog- 
nized in the Interstate, Civil Service, Treasury, Cattle, District of Co- 
lumbia, Congressional Library, and other commissions, the Light-House, 
Coast Survey, Soldiers’ Home, Fisheries, and other boards, and by ap- 
ae Sa of Deputy Commissioners in the Patent, Pension, and other 

ureaus, 

Invariably the best results have been obtained from such commis- 
sions, while in New York, Pennsylvania, and other States where a sin- 
gle executive had had charge of cattle diseases the results have been 
wholly unsatisfactory. 

The Commissioner, with strange interpretation of the word “‘ stock- 
growers,” concludes that their recognition on the board is class legis- 
lation. Every farmer, breeder, feeder, or raiser of range, dairy, or draft 
cattle (horned or not) isa stock-grower. Every hog, mule, sheep, horse 
or goat raiser is a stock-grower. . 

Neither does ‘‘stock-grower”’ by any possible construction mean only 
one class of cattle-grower, as the Commissioner so queerly concludes. 
All classes of cattle-growers, dairyman, beef-producer, breeder, or feeder, 
are stock-growers. 

But the bill says ‘‘cattle-growers.’”” Why? Because thegreat threat- 
ening diseases that demand this law and which are paralyzing the traf- 
fic are cattle diseases; pleuro-pnéumonia, tuberculosis, and foot-and- 
mouth diseases are our present chief concern. 

No one objects to a dairyman in the commission. He is a practical 
eattle-grower. The cattlemen have immense values at stake. 

The objections raised by the Commissioner to the creation of crimes, 
etc., by regulations of the proposed board, and to vesting the appoint- 
ing power of subordinates in the board (except in emergency) no longer 
exist, haying been removed by amendment. 

Mr. President, a great many petitions and remonstrances have been 
sent in against the proposed legislation on this pleuro-pneumonia bill, 
and they generally come in the same shape, They are probably in- 


á spired by one hand. Ihave seen some thousands of them, and I am 


going to present a lot now from my own State; and each one reads 
thus: 


We, the undersigned, your petitioners, citizens and voters in the town of 
, county of Huron, State of Michi , respectfully demand: 

i, That the work for the eradication of pleuro-pneumonia shall be continued 
under the Bureau of Animal Industry as at present organized. 

I do not suppose there is a man in the State of Michigan who knows 
how the Bureau of Animal Industry is organized, unless it is myself. 
I have studied it somewhat, and on that account know a little about it. 

2, That the law establishing this bureau be strengthened without changing 
the plan of work now in operation. 

I do not believe the signers of the petition know what the plan of 
operation is. 

3. That the Bureau of Animal Industry shall be allowed to remain in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, with a chief, who shall be a competent veterinary sur- 

m, and who shall report to the Commissioner of E peA and that no 
Boan or commission shall be given any authority or control over this bureau, 
or the work which it is now performing. 

I imagine that all of these memorials are a hee by one hand. I 
understand they are voted on and adopted in the different granges in the 
various States. That may be right, but I believe it does not represent 
the views of the signers. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock] introduced some reso- 
lutions when this bill was last up for discussion, from some society in 
New York, the State Agricultural Society, I think, which were hostile 
to the bill. I now send to the desk a letter which indicates how that 
hostile action was procured. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paper will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

BATAVIA, N. Y., April 16, 1883, 

Dear SiR: Yours of the 12th instant is at hand. The action of the executive 


committee of the State Agricultural Society to which you refer was taken, as 
you suppose, upon representations made before it by Col. F, D. Curtis, In the 


bse of an; n ments the resolutions posed passed unani- 
pecan a AT ans T hares no doubt too members of the com- 


1888. 
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mittee similarly situated, I will say that I had not previously seen the full text 
of the Palmer bill, and it was of course im ble, with the light given us on 


the subject at the meeting, to fully study the subject. Our action was taken 
with the belief that we were warranted in the conlidence given the representa- 
tions made by Colonel Curtis, 


Since the receipt of your letter I have quite carefully studied the 
the copy of the bill before me, as well as other matter relating to it, and am en- 
tirely free to say that I now believe the action taken hasty and illy considered. 
I believe the subject should be in brought before the executive committee, 
of which you are now a member in place of C. C. B. Walker, deceased, and prop- 
erly considered. Another meeting of the committee will be called soon to con- 
sider the question of the Syracuse location, on the report of a subcommittee, and 
I very much hope to see you at that time. This whole question as treated in 
the Palmer bill is too important to be passed over lightly, as I fear it has been 
and representations which you could make, coming directly from the seat of 
war, would have great weight with the commission. 

Hoping to hear from you again, I remai 


Mr. F. C, STEVENS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. PALMER. Will the Secretary now read between the brackets 
in the paper I send up to the desk? 
The tary read as follows: 

It is reported that Commissioner Colman has taken an active hand against 
your bill through one of his employés, Col, Frank D, Curtis, who has been very 
active in the farmer institutes in the State in creating a prejudice against your 
bill. Ido not know who inspires him, but I do know he has been very active 
and very decided in his opposition. Iam informed that it was through his in- 
fluence that the executive committee of the State Agricultural Society took ac- 
tion against you. 


Mr. PALMER. I will state that Mr. F. D. Curtis stands on the 
Blue Book as an employé, a statistician, I believe, in the Agricultural 
Department, with a salary of $1,200 a year. Here is the official reply 
of the Consolidated Cattle-Growers’ Association of the United States to 
the resolutions of the executive committee of the State Agricultural 
Society of New York. I send it to the desk to be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Dean Sim: We beg your indulgence to enter an emphatic denial against cer- 
tain insinuations brought forward in the course of the recent Senate debate 
upon the new pleuro-pneumonia bill. 

A determined effort, it seems, is being made by parties whose interest in this 
whole subject is of a very recent and altogether doubtful character to discredit 
this bill, more especially among Senators representing States having extensive 
dairy interests,on the ground that the Consolidated Cattle-Growers’ Associa- 
tion, which is asking this legislation in the name of the organized cattle-grow- 
ers of the country, is being made the tool of the so-called stock-yard and oleo- 
margarine interest, 

The utter falsity of any such insinuation is so a t to any one knowin 
even a little concerning the affairs of this association, that we have not deeme 
it necessary to enter any formal protest against such baseless fee eat 9 ; but 

Board of Agri- 


n, yours trul: A 
x FRANK B. REDFIELD, 


inasmuch as the late action of a committee of the New York State 
culture, cited by Senator Hiscock, may be rded as giving color of truth to 
such a charge, we desire to say that the allegation has not even the shadow of a 
foundation in truth to rest upon, and is as wholly false and misleading as it is 
malicious in conception ; as our Albany friends could have easily ascertained 
had they sought information concerning the matter from those who havesome 
slight acquaintance with the history of the National Association, the make-up 
ofits managing board, and with the sentiments of the great dairy-cattle-breeders’ 
organizations, which we have the honor to represent. Our only in con- 
nection with their action is that the members of said committee, haying no per- 
sonal knowledge of the truth or falsity of such evidence as may have been placed 
before them, should upon a hearing, entirely ex parle in its nature, have allowed 
designing parties to so play upon theirnatural Poanes in the oleomargarine 
matter, at the an o ization which has the interests of cattle- 
wers in the dalry regions of country quite as much at heart as those of 
e ranch-owners of the far West. 


its membership. Its official board is naib 4 balanced between the beef 
ible to attain, and th 
t f strict tralit, d this position it has throughout this Kisla sans 
cept one of strict neutrality; and this position ow whole ma 
ter faithfully maintained. Recruited, therefore, as our ake necessarily are in 
about equal number from members of both parties to the “oleo” controversy, it 
happens that some of those identified closely with our work hold very pro- 
nounced individual opinions upon that much-discussed question, some for and 
others against, and we do not doubt er. have at times freely e them- 
selves according as their individual opinions haye dictated, but we submit 
that we are no more to be held responsible for the private views of the mem- 
bers of our committees upon “‘oleo”’ or the tariff than for their mal opin- 
ions upon the be earn controverted point as to: who struck Billy Patterson.” 
Suffice it to say thatno man as a representative of this association ever been 
authorized to ask for but one thing at the National Capitol, and thatis the enact- 
ment of an efficient law dealing with contagious diseases of farm animals. 
Furthermore, any statements or insin ions that the so-called “oleo” syn- 
dicate is furnishing the funds to defray the only outlay we have in this mat- 
ter, the traveling expenses and hotel bills of some of our members to make 
eons representations upon this subject to your honorable body, are baseless 
nd malicious fabrications. A tithe of an unexpended balance in our treasurer's 
hands November 1, 1887, was contributed by the people interested in the cattle 
business at the Chicago yards; but since the present Bilt was by your 
honorable committee they have neither contributed a dollar to our cause nor 
turned their hands over, so far as we are aware, in support of the pending bill. 
In fact, as a matter of common knowledge at our late national convention the 
Chago Loe Exchange came out * flat-footed ” in behalf of the Bureau 
of An Industry as it is; so that if any odium is to attach 


who are endeavoring to 
Tn Sion si he 
ng resolution, nee t easure was finally amended and 
as ne woe mene y ye 


Senate, by the Ho 
its meeting just held at Buffalo, N. Y.: 


“ Resolved, That we, the members of the Holstein-Frisian Association of Amer- 
en are heartily in ibeg weed with the bill known as the Palmer bill (S. 2083) 
and firmly believe that its passage will greatly aid in the speedy extirpation of 


all contagious animal diseases in this country.” 
Now, it happens that this great organization of dairy-cattle breeders has 
three of its most intelligent men upon the executive board of the consolidated 
ion, namely, Messrs. F. C, Stevens, of New York; Thomas B. Wales, 
of Iowa, and Col. William M. Liggilt, of Minnesota, and as they are therefore 
familiar with the management of our organization, the unqualified indorse- 
ment above given by their own association may be cl: ed to represent the 
sentiment of dairy-cattle men about as accurately as any resolutions of a com- 
mittee of a State agricultural board. If additional citation of sentiment upon 
this point is uired, however, it is found in the following public declaration 
recent! ade by Maj. Henry E. Alvord, of the American Jersey Cattle Club, 
than whom no man stands higher as a steadfast champion of dairy interests: 

“ From first to last the members of the legislative committee of the Consol- 
idated Cattle Growers’ Association which haye visited Washington for several 
successive years have individually and anes vay labored honestly and car- 
nestly, without compensation or the hope of reward other than the satisfactory 
results of the legislation sought, to serve the common interests of all ownersof 
American neat cattle. And these committeemen have in no way, jointly or 
severally, acted to the prejudice of the interests of any cattle-owners or class of 
cattle-owners. Conmeqnenny knowing well whereof I speak, I declare to be 
absolutely false and out foundation the assertions and insinuations that 
the Cattle Growers’ Association and its Washington committeemen are influ- 
enced by or working in the interest of “the Chicago beef clique" and “the 
stock-yards ple” any more than all other eattle interests of the country, 
The allegations that such committees have been unfriendly to the Department 
of Agriculture and to legislation favorable to the dairy interests are untrue, 
and when persisted in are maliciously mischicyous, because they directly mis- 
1 and tend to cause dairymen and others to distrust those who are really 
their true and useful friends,” 

In conclusion we would merely say we hope that the Congress of the United 
States in considering this question will not be unmindful of the fact that but 
one association of cattle-growers in the United States declines to indorse this 
bill, and, as above intimated, that one has always opposed every law that has 
been proposed with reference to this subject, although now claiming to have 
experienced a change of heart with reference to the existing one which they 
fought in Congress to the bitter end. 

Another class that interested parties are seeking to marshal against the bill 
isthe Grange organization in different States. Wesuppose bodies having a menm- 
bership composed of all classes of country people (ladies included) has as 
aright to petition Congress as any other, but the men who have their all at 
stake in the cattle business, the organized catUle-growers of the nation,in short, 
have probably given this subject as much serious consideration and have about 
as much at stake as any other class of your constituents, and they hope and have 
faith that Congress will therefore recognize the justice and po riety of their 
being allowed to participate in the administration of a law which is of such vi- 
tal concern to them as provided for in the bill now up for consideration. 

W. A. TOWERS, President. 
ALVIN H. SANDERS, 
Secrelary Consolidated Catlle-Growers’ Association of the Uniled States. 
Hon, T. W. PALMER, 
Chairman Senate Commilteo on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. PALMER. Iam merely having these documents read to show 
the animus of the opposition. Here is a letter from Mr. R. G. Head, 
of Denver, to show how it has been inspired and operated. It has 
been machine work, I think, all the way through. I ask for the read- 
ing of that part which I have marked. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Itrust that your committee will use better discretion than to give credence to the 
“ flaming” reports, or so-called resolutions purporting to be the expressions of 
large gatherings of Texas cattle-men. It is all most ridionlous bosh and is merely 
the agitation created by well-known agents of the present Bureau of Animal 
Industry and probably effected through careless use of funds from Washington, 
the paying for ted Press dispatches, lengthy (Government rate) tele- 
grams, Faroung rg ey etc., all of which no doubt is done. 

It is a moral the cattle-men of Texas possess ordinarily as much good 
common sense as those of other sections, and such reports as I have referred to 
should not be accepted inadvisably as emanating from them. No feeling of un- 
kindness, I believe, whatever exists between the cattle-men of Texas and those 
of other sections, and the schemes of the Bureau of Animal Industry through 
ite efforts to create such unpardonable wrong impressions is the most outra- 
geous condug to which a man in high place could reasonably be guilty of. 


Mr. PALMER. I now send up some extracts from Western papers, 
which will be the last extracts I shall call for. 

Mr. PLUMB. Isit necessary to have those read? 

Mr. PALMER. Not unless the Senate would like to hear them, 

Mr. PLUMB. I think not. 

Mr. PALMER. Well, let them appearin the RECORD, with the con- 
sent of the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHACE in thechair). If there be 
no objection, the extracts will be printed in the RECORD. 

The extracts are as follows: 

Opposition to the measure on Western ranges is confined to agents of the bu- 


reau and their — influence. These gentlemen are making a mistake. 
They are paid for promoting stock interests, and they must be aware that it is 
preposterous for to assume that the Consolidated Cattle Growers’ Associ- 
ation is not the safest counselor oft this question. Neither are they right in 
supposing that the posed measure will interfere in other respects with the 
bureau or necessa: cost them their places. They ought to be foremost in ad- 
Tonio a law which will be worth so much to all cattle interests. 

The Fort Worth Gazette of February 28 reports a meeting of stockmen which 
illustrates the kindof drumming referredto. A lot of resolutions were adopted 
assailing the Consolidated Cattle Growers’ Association and opposing the pas- 
sage of the bill protecting the country ngais contagious disease. The speak- 
ers were two agents of the Bureau of Animal Industry. This is explanation 
enough. Nocattle-grower should be deceived by such meditated clap-trap. The 
nascelation which is asking Congress to pass this important measure is composed 
of the most intelligent stock owners in the country, including full representa- 


tion from the ranges. They can haye no motive but a desire to save the nation 
from a Denver (Col.) News, March 25, 1888, 
The Live Stock Indicator, of Kansas City,a paper of wide influence among 


kmen, says: 
ortaca beens te be Considerable of an affors Dalig mads in certain quarters 
looking to the defeat of the bill now before Congress amending the Bureau of 
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Animal Industry measure, and it is to be hoped that the International Range 
Association as a body will effectually sit down upon all such efforts. Range 
cattle owners are most deeply interested in the suppression of contagious dis- 
eases, because should they ever get a foothold upon the range, it will be found 
almost absolutely impossible to stamp them out. For several years we have 
been trying to secure a law that will effectually stamp out contagious diseases 
wherever they appear, and the Bureau of Animal Industry has had the matter 
in hand long enough to have succeeded had the law under which they worked 
been efficient. That body has, however,a host of paid agents,many of whom 
will be at the range convention, and naturally they are desirous of holding onto 
their places, regardless of the interests of stockmen generally.” 

The opposition to this important legislation, which is referred to in the Indi- 
cator, may be traced exclusively to the active efforts of the Animal Bureau. 
Under the present arrangement there is fat gram nd in return for no beneficial 
service, and it suits the men proployed. They have good pay and traveling 
expenses, with nothing to do but lobby about stock meetings and conventions 
for one little job or another. They have improved their opportunity to the ut- 
most. They have managed and molded half a dozenstock meetingsin Texas, 
and, by the most inexcusable perversion of truth, they havedeceived cattle-men 
aa influenced the passage of resolutions suicidal to the best interests of the in- 

ry. 

The only oppas non known to exist in the West has been worked up by paid 
agents of the Bureau of Animal Industry. The News reported a meeting at 
Fort Worth recently which isa type of others. It was gotten up by two of 
these agents, and the two agents were the speakers. Presumably they are re- 
ceiving $10 a day and traveling expenses for doing Government work. Their 
interest in these clap-trap meetings is to save their places. Yet they are them- 
selves deceived as they are deceiving others in regard to the proposed measure, 
Instead of affecting the Bureau of Animal Industry injuriously, the bill pro- 
poses to reo: ze that body on an effective and useful basis. e bureau will 
continue and there will doubtless still be men in its employ to attend meetings 
and conventions at a stiff salary, but ostensibly to protect cattle from disease. 

These agents are not doing fair work in the premises. They are a. 
cattle-men in their statement of the case. For instance, Texans are falsely tol 
that the Consolidated Cattle Growers’ Association and its legislative committee 
now at Washington in the interest of all stockmen, are unfriendly to Texas, and 
are “the same men who, under the pretext of d , have sought to shut out 
aelby Texas cattle from the markets of the country for mischievous purposes 
and who are mainly responsible for the blockade at Camp Supply three years 


The circulation of such stuff as this about an association representing the en- 


tire country, Hobe. Pact! State and Territory in the range, with a member- 
ship owning $800,000, 


in live-stock, is hardly the work that these ten-dollar 
men are paid by the Government for doing. The valuable service rendered by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry will be cheerfully recognized by stock-owners, 
but all will agree that such inexcusable misrepresentations, calculated to excite 
om hostility among cattle-men, is not # legitimate part of the bureau's 
work. 

Some features of the present bureau have disgusted Western cattle-owners 
beyond measure, and its reo: ization upon a business basis will be srerc ed 
The paid agents of this branch of Government service have been mainly identi- 
fied with stock meetings and conventions in the interest of jobberies of one kind 
oranother. They were at both of the Denver cattle conventions, with lobby 
work. Last year they were enlisted for a scheme designed to im 
convention and to entrap individual members. Its real character became 
known, and honest men prevented it from even comingto the surface. Someof 
these persons, figuring at the Government's expense, are now trying to manu- 
facture a sectional feeling in Texas against the proposed cattle legislation through 
fear of losing their places under the new law. They have procured the 
of resolutions in some stock meetings upon astatement of the case that is shame- 
lessly untrue. The worst feature of their mischievous meddling is that it tends 
to create a hostile feeling among men whose interests are identical,and who 
should be harmoniously united.—Denver News, March 12. - 


Mr. PALMER. I have now got through with my presentation of 
the bill for the reorganization of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Tf legislation was to be had in the face of as great a danger as we ex- 
perienced last winter Senators would tumble over each other in their 
haste to vote for it. Then we had the most radical and grasping bill 
and the most extraordinary, if not the most unconstitutional, bill pre- 
sented to the Senate that I have ever seen; and notwithstanding that 
I think it passed by a vote of 31 to19. That was in the face of the 
great emergency existing in Chicago. Now it does not rain and we 
think our house does not need mending, but the time is coming when 
some bill giving full powers to the Bureau of Animal Industry will be 
required, when a reorganization will be demanded, and when a com- 
mission will be called for; how soon I do not know. But at present 
all the practical work that they are doing is under legislationinaclausein 
an appropriation bill—all the powers that they have to co-operate with 
the States and spend money for the purchase of cattle. 

Here isan interest representing $2, 400,000,000, which furnishes $103,- 
000,000 annually of our exportations, and the exportations of that kind 
would be much larger but for the fact that they are tabooed and pro- 
scribed on the other side of the water on account of the diseases among 
ourswineandourcattle. Here is anew disease threatening the existence 
of our horses; and still the report of the Chief of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry has devoted but one page to swine and the balance to 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

I imagine that by the organization of a commission and defining their 

wers great economy can be conserved, and that this work can be taken 
in hand and in a very short time these diseases, not only pleuro-pneu- 
monia, but tuberculosis can be extirpated; but if we let it run till 
another exigency arises we shall be without the means of accomplish- 
ing anything, and then this bill or some more radical one will be 
called for. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the bill may pass. If it does not, I shall 
feel that I have acquitted myself, at the expense of the Senate, of my 
duty. It has beeu a long, tedious, and rather an oppressive explana- 
tion, but you have got all I know on the subject, and it will make 
very tolerable reading if you do not concur in all my views. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to enter into any 
discussion or controversies of a personal character with regard to the 
Commissioner of Agriculture. He is a very honorable citizen of my 
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State. He is my constituent, who occupied a high position there be- 


fore he was appointed Commissioner of Agriculture, and as a man of 
integrity and sound judgment he has no superior, in my belief, in that 
Commonwealth. All I can say about him is that from my knowledge, 
and rather an intimate knowledge—— 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I did not hear the first of the Senator’s remarks. 
Did he claim that I made any charges against the Commissioner? I 
have been very careful to refrain from any personalities. 

Mr. VEST. Asa matter of course, I did not understand the Sena- 
tor to make any personal charges, but the matter which was read from 
the Secretary’s desk did reflect upon the Commissioner. 

Mr. PALMER. Inferences might be drawn, but I do not wish to 
father any charges against him, for personally I like him very much, 
and regard him as my friend. $ 

Mr. VEST. I am simply speaking with regard to what was read 
at the desk which did refiect upon the Commissioner of Agricultnre, and 
which, if one-tenth of it be true, ought to hurl him from public life a 
disgraced and dishonored man. If he has used his official position for 
a personal purpose, to defeat legislation or advance it here, he is un- 
worthy to be a messenger, much less to be the head of this great De- 
partment or in charge of a bureau like a Department. I do not believe 
he is capable of it. 

My State is largely interested in this matter, and no personal con- 
sideration would induce me to hazard this great interest or any portion 
of it, and my course would not be changed if the person who is in- 
volved in this discussion, against whom these charges are made, were 
my own brother. I speak here now as aSenator from the State of Mis- 
souri,‘and I announce that my only object in any vote that I shall give 
or in any statement that I shall make here is to protect the cattle in- 
terest throughout the United States, and especially in the great North- 
west, where the largest portion of it is found. 

Mr. President, I have been diligent in searching for the truth all 
through this labyrinth of literature and of speech, and the first ques- 
tion is, do we need any additional legislation ? - Is there any such emer- 
gency, any such overwhelming danger to the cattle interest of this 
country as demands the bill now before the Senate? In order to arrive 
at the truth I did not know any source from which it could be obtained 
more readily than from the Commissioner of Agriculture himself. In 
view of the statements made here at the beginning of this debate—I 
will not undertake to say how many days ago—to the effect that there 
was a great increase of pleuro-pneumonia and of cattle disease through 
the country, I addressed him a communication, which I ask the Sec- 
retary to read, together with his reply. He is either unworthy of cre- 
Seacaanka man or trust as an officer if there is any necessity for this 

ill at all. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Sir: During the debate on the pleuro-pneumonja bill in the Senate to-day it 
was positively stated that “there is more pleuro-pneumonia in the country to- 
day than there ever has been,” and also that “ pleuro-pneumonia has now got 
beyond the Alleghanies and that it bids fair to get across the Mississippi.” Will 
you kindly give me such information as may be in your possession showing the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of these statements? 

Very respectfully, 


Wasurneror, D. C., April 5, 1888, 


G: G. VEST. 
Hon. NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
g UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


_ COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE, 
j Washington, D. C., April 6, 1883. 

Sir: Your letter of inquiry has been received asking as to what information I 
have in regard to the correctness of the following statements made in the Senate, 
first, that “` there is more pleuro-pneumonia in the country asker, Aesar there ever 
has been,” and, second, “that now pleuro-pneumonia has got beyond the Alle- 
ghanies and that it bids fair to get across the Mississippi.” In reply I would re- 
fer you to my report to Congress (Senate Ex. Doc. No. 69, page 23), in which I 
have shown that this Department has succeeded in eradicating all pleuro-pneu- 
monia known to exist in any part of the United States outside of the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, with the exception of one 
herd in Connecticut and onein Virginia which have since been slaughtered, and 
that the spread of the disease bas been controlled in these States, and that the 
infected centers are now held in rigid quarantine so that there is no danger of 
its spreading to other partsofthe country. Ihavenoknowledge that there exists 
to-day any pleuro-pneumonia outside of the Statesabove named. Pleuro-pneu- 
monia did exist in the county of Cook, Illinois, and the outbreak there was quite 
extensive, but it has been completely eradicated, and the quarantine restrictions 

laced on that county were removed on the Ist day of April of ead Sige year, 
Tn the State of Pennsylvania but three herds are known to be infected, and as 
the agreement for co-operation goes into effect on Monday, April 9, these will 
be at once slaughtered. 

This Department receives almost constantly reports of the breaking out of 
sup pleuro-pneumonia in various sections of the country. It is an inva- 
riable rule to at once dispatch an experienced veterinarian to investigate the 
alleged existence of the ppke . We almost invariably find that itis a false 
rumor and that the disease is of a different kind from the one reported to us, 
The farmeys of the country are in such terror of pleuro-pneumonia that when- 
ever their cattle die from causes unknown to them they immediately suspect it 
to be contagious pleuro-pneumonia and call on us for help. Not long since 
there appeared in the public prints positive statements that pleuro-pneumonia 
had appeared at New Castle, Ind, Veterinarians from that place forwarded 
lungs of animals killed, which they diagnosed as showing pleuro-pneumonia, 
It was decided on an inspection of the lungs by the Chief of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry that it was not that disease, and he so informed these veterinari- 
ans. Rumors, however, continued to pour in, positively asserting that pleuro- 
pneumonia was at New Castle, and a telegram was received from the State 
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veterinarian of Ohio stating that the disease there was in fact plouro-pneumo- 
nia. The chief of the bureau, personally, went to New Castle, and in the pres- 
ence of a number of veterinarians and officials of that State examined the sus- 
pected herd, and slaughtered and held post-mortem examinations on animals 
selected by the parties present as showing signs of disease, and satisfied them 
that the disease did not exist. 

A statement was made in the Senate not long since that pleuro-pneumonia 
had broken out at Cincinnati, Ohio. A telegram was immediately forwarded 
to the State veterinarian asking if this statement was correct. Thereply wasin 
the negative, and I inclose it for your consideration. 

Permit me to say that if there are any parties who are in possession of facts 
or knowledge from which they suppose pleuro-pneumonia to exist in any sec- 
tion of the country, they are certainly derelict in their duty to the cattle inter- 
est of the country not to bring such facts to the notice of this Department in or- 
der that we may investigate as to their truthfulness, and, if the disease is found, 
eradicate it, At present writing we have no reports or information of any kind 
that there is any pleuro-pneumonia in any place other than those I have named. 


‘Very respectfully, 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner of Agricullurc. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Missouri yield a moment till 
I present some petitions? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I present petitions which are indorsed upon the 
back, ‘‘Against the so-called Palmer bill.” Jintended to present them 
when I made my remarks on their character. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The petitions will be received and 
laid on the table. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I can not support this bill, and I do not 
propose making any elaborate argument against it, but in my judg- 
ment it is unconstitutional. No legislation that we have ever adopted 
here, or attempted to adopt, goes further than or as far as this pend- 
ing bill. I recollect there was a bill introduced by a Democratic friend 
a few years ago—I can not say exactly how long, but in 1884, I am 
told it was—when the Senator from Kansas introduced a resolution 
making an appropriation of some thousands of dollars on account of 
foot-and-mouth disease of cattle in the State of Kansas, That resolu- 
tion, about which I was so much criticised for having supported it, 
simply went to the extent of appropriating money to meet disease in 
the State of Kansas, with the consent and co-operation of the State 
authorities; and so with the general statute which I have before me 
now on the subject of pleuro-pneumonia and cattle disease, and of 
which this bill is pretended to be amendatory and a substitute for. 
That statute provides that the rules and regulations for the extirpation 
of cattle disease shall be snbmitted by the Commissioner of Agriculture 
to the authorities of the respective States for their co-operation. 

But here is a bill that authorizes this so-called board of commission- 
ers to go into any State and determine the question for themselves 
whether cattle shall be withheld from transportation or not, no matter 
what may be the intent on the part of the owner. They act without 
appeal, arbitrarily order his cattle to be killed, appraise them without 
his being heard in regard to their value. Such a measure in the way 
of arbitrary and dictatorial action has never been presented to the Con- 

of the United States. 

If this bill be enacted, there is not a man ina single State in this 
Union who would be sate from the operations 'of this board if they 
came to the conclusion that his cattle had been exposed to disease, or 
had what is called a disease. He is not heard from. They simply go 
into the State, in defiance of the governor and of the Legislature, hear- 
ing from some irresponsible traveling vagrant, perhaps, that a man is 
buying cattle that he intends to send to the Chicago market. They 
meet when they please, give him no notice, and then kill his cattle and 
pay him what they suppose to be their value, without regard to any 
evidence. 

I submit that there is much involved in the bill outside of what ap- 
pears on the face. I undertake to say that of all the abuses that ever 
have existed in the shape of monopolies, in the shape of unjust exac- 
tions off the producer, the worst is that which exists in regard to cat- 
tle. I live in a city which is the second largest cattle market in the 
world, next to Chicago, and those of us who understand the operations 
of the cattle syndicate to-day know that we are helpless and writhing 
under the most terrible monopoly commercially that ever has existed 
on this continent. There are five men in the city of Chicago, or five 
firms, who regulate the price of cattle every day. They meet each 
night and fix the price for the nextday. The farmer of Missouri who 
has cattle to ship starts to market when the quotations represent that 
beef is worth 3 cents to 3} cents per pound. He reaches Chicago and 
tinds that the syndicate has put beef down the next day, when his cat- 
tle get there, to24 cents. He can not store his cattle as he could wheat 
or barley or rye or oats or cotton; he can not wait, and the result is that 
he must sell; he is coerced to sell. He goes to Armour and he is told, 
t“ Cattle are worth 2} cents per pound;’’ he goes to another—‘‘2} cents 
a pound;’’ heis met all over the city with the unvarying response, ‘‘ 2} 
cents a pound,’’ and he must take it. They hold his property and con- 
fiscate his property as absolutely as if they possessed the right to take 
it from off his farm without paying him one cent. 

Mr. President, you may talk about trusts, you may talk about pools; 
the cattle pool of Chicago is the most infamous tyranny that ever ex- 
isted in the United States, and they have got that power to-day over 
the cattle producers, and I know no remedy for it. he statesmen who 
will invent one will deserve a monument more enduring than this Cap- 


itol. He would perform the greatest benefaction that has ever been 
done for the people of the Northwest. 

I propose, without elaborating my views, to offer an amendment, to 
come in at the end of section 2. I do not care to say anything more 
about the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will be 
read, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Provided, That the owner of such cattle, or person having charge of the same, 
shall have reasonable notice of the time and place when and where the appraise- 
ment will be made, and shall be permitted to make proof as to the value of said 
eattl:: And provided further, That said board, its agents and servants, shall 
have no authority to exercise any of the powers hereby granted within the lim- 
its of any State without first obtaining the consent of the executive authority 
of said State therefor. 


(Mr. PLUMB withholds his remarks for revision. See APPENDIX. ] 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, Ido not think it necessary that I should 
undertake to add anything to what has been said by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] and by other Senators in regard to the impor- 
tance of the interest which is involved in the legislation now proposed. 
Thereis probably hardly any material interest in this country of greater 
consequence than that which will be affected by this legislation. 

I wish to call attention specifically to the existing legislation, to the 
means which now exist for the extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and 
the other contagious diseases which are embraced in the scope of this 
proposed act, in order that the Senate may see distinctly how inadequate 
those means are to meet emergencies which exist and which must in- 
evitably arise hereafter. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that whatever has been accom- 
plished hitherto in the removal of these diseases, in their suppression 
and extirpation, has not been accomplished by virtue of the power of 
any existing enactments, but in consequence of other arrangements 
which have been made, the result of which has conferred upon the joint 
executive power of the nation and of the States the very power which 
it is indispensable, as I think, that the nation should be able to éxer- 
cise when the emergency arises. 

The act of May 29, 1884, in section 3, defines the power which may 
be exercised by national authority, and itis as follows: 


Sev. 3. That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Agriculture to pre- 
pare such rules and regulations as he may deem necessary for the speedy and 
effectual suppression and extirpation of said diseases, and to certify such rules 
and Tegalan oos to the executive authority of each State and Territory, and in- 
vite said authorities to co-operate in the execution and enforcement of this act. 
Whenever the plans and methods of the Commissioner of Agriculture shall be 
accepted by any State or Territory in which pleuro-pnecumonia or other conta- 
gious, infectious, or communicable disease is declared to exist, or such State or 
‘Territory shall have adopted plans and methods for the soy ression and extir- 
pation of said d , and such plans and methods shal accepted by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, and whenever the governor of a State or other 
properly constituted authorities signify their readiness to co-operate for the ex- 
tinction of any contagious, infectious, or communicable disease in conformity 
with the provisions of this act, the Commissioner of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized to expend so much of the money appropriated by this act as may be 
necessary in such investigations, and in such disinfection and quarantine meas- 
ures as may be necessary to prevent the spread of the disease from one State or 
Territory into another. 


‘There are other provisions which are to be made operative within the 
States and as between the tates whenever there is that co-operation 
and consent mutually given between the State and the national author- 
ity as will enable them jointly to assume jurisdiction of and to extirpate 
this disease. - 

The act confers upon the Commissioner of Agriculture increased 
power to these ends in the District of Columbia and in the Territories, 
but the great evil exists, of course, in the States; and with reference to 
the control of disease in the States and its spread as between the States 
under existing legislation there is no national regulation upon the sub- 
ject conferring power except as it may be exercised in connection with 
the assent of the States themselves. 

By an appropriation act of the year 1887 a certain amount of money 
was appropriated to be expended by the Commissioner of Agriculture 
in the removal of the disease, in the prevention of its spread, and for 
the protection of our foreign and domestic commercial interests when- 
ever this conjoint feature of operation and exercise of power can be pro- 
duced and may be necessary by reason of the existence of the disease. 

That, I think, is a fair statement, or at least it is a statement as I 
understand it to be, of the existing national legislation and of the ex- 
isting legal forces, both State and national, which may be exercised for 
the control of this great danger to this important interest of our coun- 
try. 

I am not one of those who care to see any legislation enacted which 
shall disregard the rights of private property or in any way disregard 
the forces and power of the States in the defense of the individual rights 
of the citizens resident therein; but I desire to see upon the statute-book 
of the country legislation which will enable the national forces, the 
national power, to protect interstate commerce and commerce with for- 
eign countries so far as this interest is concerned, and I think that it 
is due to the property of the citizens of the States and of the United 
States and of the community of this great interest thatsuch legislation 
should be provided. 

Under existing law we have given to the Commissioner of Agriculture 
the power to expend the money of the nation in compensation of the 
loss which results from the disease, and it is only by virtue, I may say, 
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of that power of appropriation of money to prevent the loss to individ 
uals whose animals may be diseased, it is only by reason of the fact that 
we have provided the means of paying the bills, that the legislation of 
nE country has been of any consequence hitherto. Upon this point 

ere is no difference of testimony, as I understand. As a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture I listened to the statements of nearly all 
the witnesses, including the Commissioner of Agriculture himself, to 
whom I propounded questions upon this very point. 

The existing legislation, as Senators will remember, grew out of the 
fact that this disease prevailed with great virulence in Chicago and with 
somewhat of virulence in some other portions of the country; but it 
was most destructive in Chicago. The Commissioner of Agriculture 
informed us that, called upon as he was to exercise such powers as he 
had, he found it utterly impossible to do so, and for the nonce there 
was a wrangle between the authority of the Government beseeching 
for the opportunity to go there and pay out the money of this nation, 
in order to remove this disease, and the authorities of the State, on the 
other hand, who refused such co-operation. The result was that the 
disease continued; that it spread everywhere; that this great interest 
became actually in danger, if not of extirpation, at least of such seri- 
ous and protracted destruction or prostration as to throw into great 
difficulty the pecuniary interests and the industrial interests of the en- 
tire country, for we all understand when a great interest, approaching 
nearly $2,000,000,000, is deranged, practically destroyed, how all the 
other interests of the country must suffer with it. 

So it has been demonstrated that the existing legislation is entirely 
incompetent to manage and to eradicate this difficulty when there fails 
to be such a consensus of will between the different legislative authori- 
ties of the country as is necessary to the full and the free exercise of 
the complete power. 

The bill addresses itself to this primary difficulty, and it confers upon 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, as the representative of national 
power, and the commission which is organized in his Department and 
under his control, the power, so far as the great, broad national interest 
of interstate and foreign commerce is concerned and affected by these 

i to seize upon and to eradicate the diseases so far as they can 
be subjected by the forces of the nation or of the nation and State com- 
bined. ‘That is to my mind the main excellence of this bill. 

The commission itself I do not think to be in its organization open 
to objection. The Senator from Kansas spoke of the suspicion that in 
its organization it might be affected by the great ‘‘ combine” to which 
he alludes. I have not myself come in contact with that power. I 
doubt not that it exists, and that it affects and controls very largely 
the great interest with which we have to deal in this legislation; but 
in a commission of five persons, of whom the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture himself is one and is the chief, and the remaining four are to 
be appointed in the discretion and by the selection of the President 
and with the approval of the Senate, we are likely in this way to se- 
cure the organization of a force for the control of these diseases which 
will be as little amenable to the influences to which he refers as will 
likely be a commission organized within a single bureau of this Gov- 
ernment. In the first instance the commission which is proposed by the 
pill has at its head the Commissioner of Agriculture himself. There 
are then to be four other individuals selected by the President and to be 
confirmed by the Senate. 

So in the organization of the commission contemplated by the bill 
we have'the security, first, of whatsoever of discretion and of integrity 
there is in the Commissioner of Agriculture himself, who alone as an 
individual constitutes the commission which now exists and is respon- 
sible for the whole of it. In addition to whatsoever there is of oflici 
capacity and official integrity in the selection of the individuals who 
are to discharge this great duty by the provisions of this bill, we have 
the knowledge, the intelligence, the official honor, the official integ- 
rity of the President of the United States, himself the creator, with the 
sanction of thé Senate, of the Commissioner of Agriculture; and we 
have whatsoever there may be of intelligence, of integrity, of knowl- 
edge of men, and of proper official action to be secured by the consid- 
eration and the approval of the Senate itself. I look upon a commis- 
sion thus created as a body far better fitted to exercise the tremendous 
powers which are undoubtedly involved and which must be involved 
in the control and extirpation of these diseases; I look upon it as one 
far more likely to exercise its powers properly and resist the malign 
and secret influences which have been alluded to by the Senator from 
Kansas. 

The commission is to have uponit a representation not exceeding two 
members, who shall be practical cattle-growers. It may be said that 
practical cattle-growers are likely to be interested or liable to be sub- 
ject to be influenced by this secret organization, whatever itis; but 
however that may be, every one must see that this secret organization 
and the cattle-growers as a whole are interested, and above all others 
interested in the suppression of these diseases. All their profits, the 
profits of the combine, the profits of the honest cattle-grower upon the 
plains of Kansas or Texas, or among the mountains of Montana, the 
profits of everybody depend upon the extirpation of the diseases; and 
I am utterly unable to see how primarily the combine or anybody can 
be interested to secure the appointment of a citizen who would be in- 


efficient in the discharge of his duties for the preservation of the great 
cattle interest, which is at the bottom of it all. 

Even if it were so, as I said before, such a commission as this is far 
more likely to be above and beyond and outside of these malign in- 
fluences under the operation of two practical cattle-growers to be se- 
lected not from any combination. It is to be assumed that the Presi- 
dent and the Senate and the Commissioner of Agriculture, who is to 
preside over all, will among them be likely to select men who are not 
thus interested against the general public interests, 

To the Commissioner of Agriculture I gladly pay the tribute which 
belongs to any competent, high-minded, and, as I think, exceedingly 
energetic and efficient public officer. The existing commission is or- 
ganized under his direction, but practically it is very largely beyond 
his personal supervision, by reason of the great mass of other duties 
whichhehastoperform. Itisacommission of mereclerks withone high 
scientific man, the surgeon. Is not such a commission as is proposed, 
when you come to confer uponit the increased power which it is indis- 
pensible to have in this national legislation if we are to control it, far 
more effective? We have the power to control it when necessary, at 
all events. Is nota commission of mere clerks and a veterinary sur- 
geon at least exceedingly liable to be controlled by the great and dan- 
gerous influences to which allusion has been made? It seems to me 
that it would be the height of madness to pass any law which gives 
competent power if we did not elevate the character and the responsi- 
bility and the efficiency of the commission which is to exercise that 
power. 

The bill asit originally came from the committee contained, as I think, 
no attempted exercise of power which was not embodied in the bill 
passed in the last Congress by a large majority through the Senate; but 
objection being made to the extent to which the rights of the States 
and of individual citizens of the States might be interfered with under 
its provisions, and the committee being exceedingly anxious in view of 
the pressing importance of some legislation upon the subject, the bill 
was referred again to the committee, and the present substitute or modi- 
fication has been returned with its sanction, the passage of which is 
asked on its part by the Senate. 

An attempt has been made to confine the powers conferred and to be 
exercised strictly to the protection of animals which are the subject- 
matter destined for interstate commerce. The committee believe, at 
least some members of the committee, perhaps a majority, that the 
powers of the commission under this bill will fall somewhat short of 
those which it will be necessary to have exercised, and that still the 
co-operation of the States very largely will be requisite in order that 
the diseases may be reached in those hidden recesses far within State 
lines, or it may be upon the borders of States which must be reached, 
and which must be exercised, I say, in order that the diseases may be 
controlled. 

However that may be, and our experience hereafter may demonstrate 
the shortcomings of this bill, nevertheless, for the sake of obtaining 
some legislation that will be on the national statute-book and ready 
for coming emergencies, it has heen deemed proper to submit the bill in 
its modified form. Ido not think thatit is possible for any one who will 
peruse it carefully to find any objection even from the standpoint of the 
most ultra believer in what we call State rights. 

I do not know that there is anything more I wish so say, at present 
at least, in regard to the bill. It is not of supreme consequence to the 
part of the country where I reside, save only that whatever affects any 
of the parts of our common country affectsusall. The disease seldom 
appears there; its ravages are easily controlled. 

Mr. DAWES. You want good, cheap beef? 

Mr. BLAIR. Yes; it is indispensable to us that we have cheap beef 
and good beef. Good beef, though, we are able to buy by paying what 
is necessary for our board in New Hampshire. Nevertheless, as parts 
of this great whole, our farmers and our people are exceedingly anxious 
that there shall be efficient legislation upon the national statute-book. 
We are at the present time entirely at the mercy of any discordant voice 
in any State in this country. We may pay the bills, we may attempt 
co-operation, but it is only upon condition that the State will consent 
to co-operate that we have been able hitherto to accomplish anything 
under the provisions of the law. It does seem to me that if we are to 
exercise the power of appropriation for the promotion of subjects which 
are within the admitted scope of national power and the national Con- 
stitution, it is our duty when we exercise the power to appropriate that 
we give the statutory authority for the exercise of that power. This 
bill simply does that. 

Mr. REAGAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORGAN, Ifthe Senator from Texas will yield to me, I will 
moyean executive session. 

Mr. REAGAN. I will consent to that, with the understanding that 
I retain the floor until morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DoLrPH in the chair), The Sena- 
tor from Texas will be entitled to the floor when the unfinished busi- 
ness comes up again. : 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. TOWLES, 

its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
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the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A t‘ll (8. 333) granting a pension to Reuben Brownmiller; 

A bill (S. 334) granting an increase of pension to Charles F. Allgower; 

A bill (S. 738) granting a pension to guardian of Enos J. Searles, of 
Clermont County, Ohio; 

A bill (S. 1148) to grant a right of way to the Kansas City and Pa- 
cific Railroad Company through the Indian Territory, and for other 


purposes; 

A bill (S. 2267) for the relief of the Omaha tribe of Indians in Ne- 
braska, to extend time of payment to purchasers of land of said Indians, 
and for other purposes; 

S A bill (S. 2605) relating to the anchorage of vessels in the port of New 
ork; 

A bill (S. 2671) to create and organize the county of Latah; 

A bill (H. R. 1325) providing for the purchase of additional ground 
in the city of Indianapolis, Ind., adjoining the post-office site, and for 
the improvement of the building thereon, and appropriating $150,000 
therefor; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 56) authorizing the use and improvement 
of Castle Island, in Boston Harbor. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. MORGAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motioy was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After one hour and twenty-eight min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 
On motion of Mr. SPOONER, it was 
Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet on Monday next. 
QUARANTINE SERVICE. 


Mr. HARRIS. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
Order of Business 815, Senate bill 2493. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2493) to perfect the quarantine service 
of the United States. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospital Service 
called my attention some time ago to the fact of trespasses by unau- 
thorized individuals upon quarantine grounds, and I therefore suggest 
as a remedy for that evil that in line 3, on page 1, section 1, we insert 
the words: 

Whenever any person shall trespass upon the grounds belonging to any quar- 
antine station, or. 

The amendments which I propose are in line 3 and line 9. They 
were prepared by the Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospital Service, 
and I send them to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DOLPH in the chair), The amend- 
ments will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In section 1, line 3, after the word “‘that,” it is 
proposed to insert: 

Whenever any person shall trespass upon the grounds belonging to any quar- 
antine station, or, 

So as to read: 


That whenever any person shall trespass upon the grounds belonging to any 
quarantine station, or whenever any person, master, pilot, or owner ofa vessel 
entering any port of the United States, shall so enter in violation of section 1 of 
the act entitled “An act to prevent the introduction of con ious or infectious 
diseases into the United States,” approved April 29, 1878, or in violation of the 
quarantine regulations framed under said act, ete. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. In line 9 of the same section, after the word ‘‘per- 
son,” I move to insert ‘‘ trespassing or such;’’ so as to read: 

Such person trespassing, or such master, pilot, or other person in command 
ofa vessel shall, upon conviction thereof, pay a fine of not more , or 
be sentenced to imprisonment for a period of not more than thirty days, or shall 
be punished by both fine and imprisonment, at the discretion of the court, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. RANSOM. Tappreciate, Mr. President, the very great impor- 
tance of the immediate passage of this bill. If the reports of the con- 
suls abroad were presented they would show that we are in danger of 
contagion reaching our country; and I will not say a word or do any- 
thing in the world to delay the passage of the bill; but I would be glad 
if the Senator from Tennessee would give me information on one point. 
I see that there is a quarantine station established near Cape Charles 
and one at Sapelo Sound, on the coastof Georgia. If an infected vessel 
were to come into the port of Beaufort or Wilmington, N. C., it would 
be sent, as I understand, to the nearest station for disinfection. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator is quite right. Such vessels would be 
sent to the nearest quarantine station to be disinfected and the cargo 
and passengers taken care of. 

Mr, RANSOM. If the vessels were obnoxious to the charge that they 
were infected ? 

Mr. HARRIS. If they had infection on board they would be disin- 
fected, and if they had persons affected with contagious disease they 
would be deposited in the hospital and treated in the best possible 
manner. 

Mr. RANSOM. Thatis all right. My attention was called to the 


bill this morning by a letter, and I should have seen the committee or 
have seen the Surgeon-General and prepared what I think is a proper 
amendment to make another station if I had supposed the bill would 
come up to-day; but I will not delay the passage of this bill. Ican very 
easily, if my view about an additional station is right, on seeing the 
Surgeon-General prepare a bill for that purpose—and I know in that 
matter Ishall have the co-operation of the Senator from Tennessee—in- 
troduce it and secure its passage, establishing a new station; or I can 
get some gentleman of the other Honse to introduce an amendment 
there to this bill before its final passage. With that statement I will 
not delay this bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to say to the Senator from North Carolina 
that there were a large number of memorials, petitions, and resolutions 
from sanitary organizations presented here and referred to the commit- 
tee of which I have the honor to be chairman. In considering these va- 
rious appeals for quarantine stations and to guard against the importa- 
tion of contagion into this country we deemed it proper to submit all 
the applications to the Treasury Department and to the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the Marine-Hospital Service. They were so submitted, and the 
Surgeon-General came before us, we interrogated him, and finally in- 
structed him to systematize the whole matter of coast defense against 
contagion and report to us the quarantine stationsabsolutely necessary. 
He did so. 

This bill was prepared by the Treasury Department upon the sug- 
gestions of the Surgeon-General of the Marine-Hospital Service, just as 
itappearshere. It wasunanimously reported by the committee. Any 
application to establish an additional quarantine station will be referred 
to that Department for its investigation, and when found necessary by 
the officers in charge of the quarantine service, I take it for granted 
the committee will favorably report it and respond to the neceasities, 
whatever they may be. 

Mr. RANSOM. In that view I have no doubt that the bill has been 
well prepared and deliberately considered; but having received a letter 
from a most intelligent gentleman, who hasgivena great deal of thought 
to this subject, only this morning, I thought proper to make my state- 
ment to the Senate. 

I will not offer an amendment now, as I saidin my previous remarks, 
because I do not desire to delay the passage of the bill, nor could I offer 
it with propriety until I had seen the Surgeon-General and learned his 
reason for the bill in its present shape, which I suppose are satisfac- 

ory. 

I offer no amendment now to the bill. Let it pass; I thinkit ought 
to be passed; but hereafter I shall see the Surgeon-General, and if neces- 
sary I will try to have the amendment offered elsewhere, or it may not 
be necessary at all. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. TELLER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until Monday, May 7, 1888, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 3, 1888. 
INDIAN AGENT. 

Henry George, of Wingo, Ky., to be agent for the Indians of the 
Colorado River Agency in Arizona, to take effect July 1, 1888, vice 
George W. Busey, resigned. 

POSTMASTERS. 

Howard H. Edwards, to be postmaster at Fayetteville, Onondaga 
County, New York, vice William Austin, term expired. 

James B. Keeler, to be postmaster at Ellenville, Ulster County, New 
York, vice Oscar B. Seaman, term expired. 

N. H. Sixby, to be postmaster at Horseheads, Chemung County, New 
York, vice Lawrence L. Curtis, term expired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, May 3, 1888. 
The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 


H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 


POSTAL REGULATIONS AND TREATIES, UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Postmaster- 
General, in response to a resolution of the House calling for informa- 
tion relative to postal regulationsand treaties between the United States 
and Canada; which was referred to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

ROLLINS PRESSLEY. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House aletter from the Secretary 

of the Interior, transmitting, with accompanying papers, a letter from 
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the Colmmissioner of Indian Affairs relative to the claim of Rollins 
Pressley for legal services rendered to the Eastern band of Cherokee 
Indians; which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


J. E. KELSEY VS. THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting the findings of fact in the 
case of James E. Kelsey against the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BUILDING SITE, INDIANAPOLIS, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 1325) pro- 
viding for the purchase of additional ground in the city of Indianapolis, 
Ind., adjoining the post-office site, and for the improvement of the 
building thereon, and appropriating $125,000 therefor, with amend- 
ments by the Senate. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senate be concurred in. I ask permission to make 
a short statement in regard to the amendment. The only change made 
in the bill by the Senate is that the amount appropriated is increased 
from $125,000 to $150,000. Upon consultation with the owners of the 
property and with leading citizens there, my colleague, Major STEELE, 
and myself concluded that $125,000 might not be sufficient to purchase 
the ground, and, in compliance with our request, the bill was amended 
in the Senate by adding $25,000 to the appropriation. I would state 
further that it is important that this bill should pass immediately, be- 
cause the value of the land is continually increasing and the sooner the 
Government buys it—and we are bound to buy it—the cheaper it can 
be had. 

The amendments of the Senate were read, as follows: 

Page 1, lines 13 and l4, strike out 25” and insert" 50,” 

Also amend the title so as to read: “An act providing for the purchase of ad- 
ditional und in the city of Indianapolis, Ind., adjoining the post-office site, 
pore = he improvement of the building thereon, and appropriating $150,006 

The amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 

Mr. BYNUM moved to reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
amendments were concurred in; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BRIDGES ACROSS CAPE FEAR AND OTHER RIVERS, NORTH CAROLINA. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2345) author- 
izing the construction of bridges across the Cape Fear River, Black 
River, and the Northeast River, in the State of North Carolina, returned 
from the Senate with a request for a conference upon the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses upon the House amendment to the bill. 

On motion of Mr. CRISP, by unanimous consent, the House insisted 
upon its amendment, and agreed to the conference requested by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER appointed as managers of the conference on the part 
of the House Mr. Crisp, Mr. PHELAN, and Mr. ANDERSON, of Iowa. 


WHARF AT FORTRESS MONROE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2624) to pro- 
vide for the enlargement of the dimensions of the wharf at Fortress 
Monroe; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1062) to in- 
crease the appropriation for the erection of a public building at Wil- 
mington, Del.; which was referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT ATCHISON, KANS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1726) for the 
erection of a public building for the use of the post-office and Govern- 
ment offices at the city of Atchison, Kans.; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 


RAILROAD BRIDGE AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2198) to au- 
thorize the building of a railroad bridge at Little Rock, Ark.; which 
was read a first and second time. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, a House bill similar to this has been 
reported by the House committee. The road referred to in the bill is 
now completed to Little Rock, and is about to be opened. There is 
great anxiety that this bridge should be authorized as speedily as pos- 
sible. I trust, therefore, unanimous consent may be given for the im- 
mediate consideration of this Senate bill, and also to dispense with its 
reading, as it is an exact copy of the House bill, with the single ex- 
ception that, as the gentlemen who asked for the passage of the House 
bill have since been incorporated, a corresponding change has been made 
in the Senate bill. The parties, however, are precisely the same, and 
the Senate bill is satisfactory to the House committee. 

Mr. McMILLIN, If this bill can be considered and passed without 
debate and without the reading of the bill, I do not object. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be considered, and that the reading of 
the bill be dispensed with. Is there objection to either request? The 
Chair hears none. 

The House accordingly proceeded to the consideration of the bill, 
which was ordered to a third reading, was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. ROGERS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
ne d; andalso moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

TheSPEAKER. If there be no objection, House bill No. 7790, of 
similar purport to the Senate bill just passed, will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT EMPORIA, KANS, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1913) for the 
erection of a public building at Emporia, Kans. 

Mr. RYAN. The House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
has reported a bill for the erection of a public building at Emporia, 
Kans., the cost being limited to $60,000. This Senate bill is similar 
in its provisions, except that the limit of the cost is $100,000. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate bill be now taken up for considera- 
Han; and thatit be amended by substituting the provisions of the House 

ill. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I suggest to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
RYAN] that he had better let this matter go over for the present. The 
time for debate on the tariff is limited, and I dislike to consent to hav- 
ing that time otherwise occupied. 

Mr. RYAN. I will say to my friend from Tennessee that if this 
proposition provokes any discussion—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. I prefer that the gentleman should let it go over. 
There may be opportunity later in the day for its consideration. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Chair will retain the 
bill on the Speaker’s table. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. ANDERSON, of Illinois, for two weeks, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. LAFFOON, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. KELLEY, until Monday, the 7th instant, on account of im- 
portant business. 


NICARAGUAN PUPIL AT MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, Mr. Speaker, I have in my hand a joint reso- 
lution which has been passed by the Senate at the request of the Sec- 
retary of State, simply extending to the Government of Nicaragua the 
privilege of having one of its citizens educated at the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy at his own expense. The bill passed the Senate imme- 
diately upon the request of the Secretary of State, and the Committee 
on Military Affairs of this House recommend that the House concur in 
the passageof the measure. A similar courtesy has heretofore been ex- 
tended to the Government of Guatemala as well as the Government of 
Nicaragua. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is it understood that this measure involves no ex- 
pense to the Government of the United States? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. The resolution provides that no expense is to 
be incurred by the United States. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then I do not object. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. R. 68) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
receive for instruction at the Military Academy at West Point José 
Andrés Urtecho, of Nicaragua; which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That the Secretary of 
War be, and he hereby is, authorized to permit José Andrés Urtecho, of Nica- 
ragua, to receive instruction atthe Military Academy at West Point: Provided, 
That no expense shall be caused to the United States thereby: And provided fur- 
ther, That in the ease of the said Urtecho the provisions of sections 1320 and 1321 
of the Revised Statutes shall be suspended. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading; and was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
he laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CORRECTION OF REFERENCE, 


Mr. SPRINGER, I desire to have corrected the reference made 
yesterday of an executive document. A communication was trans- 
mitted to the House by the Secretary of the Treasury, recommending 
legislation for enforcing the laws for the collection of internal revenue 
in the public-land strip known as “No Man’s Land;’’ and the com- 
munication was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. The Com- 
mittee on the Territories has taken jurisdiction of this subject and de- 
sires the information embraced in the correspondence which accompanies 
this communication. I ask unanimous consent that the reference be 
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changed to the Committee on the Territories, and that the communica- 
tion, with the accompanying documents, be printed. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the communication nten- 
tioned by the gentleman will be referred to the Committee on the 
Territories, and ordered to be printed. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, 
who also announced that the President had approved and signed bills 
of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 6759) granting a pension to Mary Robinson; 

An act (H. R. 5233) granting a pension to William F. Randolph; 

An act (H. R. 5118) granting a pension to Theodore Gardner; 

An act (H. R. 4106) granting a pension to Olive Wallace; 

An act (H. R. 4110) granting a pension to Mehitable Wheelock; 

An act (H. R. 6812) granting an increase of pension toStephen Thurs- 
ton; 

An act (H. R. 4672) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Emily 
M. Wyman; 

An act (H. R, 3253) appropriating the sum of $52,090 for the en- 
largement and improvement of the United States Government building 
at Charleston, W. Va.; 

An act (H. R. 7546) to amend sections 2595 and 2596 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and to provide a collector at the port of 
St. Paul, Minn., and for other purposes; and 

An act (H. R. 4557) for the relief of George F. Chilton. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I call for the regular order. 


PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 
Mr. BELMONT. [I rise for the purpose of submitting a privileged 


report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 83) accepting the 
invitation of the French Republic to take part in an international exposition to 
be held in Paris in 1889, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 1, 3,4,5,6,7,8,10, 11, and 13, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its disagreement tothe 
amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: On page 2, line 9, after “appoint,” insert ‘‘as assistants to the 
commissioner-zeneral;* and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: On page 3, line 17, in lieu of the sum named, insert ‘* $250,000;"" 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 3, line 24, after ‘cxposition,” insert “ and ac- 
company the same with a report respecting such production, to be printed in 
the English, French, and German languages;”’ and the Senate agree to the 


same, 
PERRY BELMONT, 
, ROBERT R. HITT, 

ISIDOR RAYNER, 

BManagers on the part of the House, 
JOHN SHERMAN, 
WM. M. EVARTS, 
JOSEPH E. BROWN, 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 


The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will now read the statement which ac- 
companies the conference report under the rule, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House submit the following statement: 

The amount appropriated by the joint resolution, as it the House, was 
$225,000; the Senate increased it to $300,000; the conferees agreed upon an ap- 
propriation of $250,000. The Senate increased the allowance for salaries and 
expenses of the commissioner-general and assistants on the ground that the 
length of time over which their services would extend would be much greater 
than on the corresponding occasion in 1878, and the House managers accepted 
these amendments. The proposed honorary commissioners from States and 
Territories are stricken out, as is also the provision requiring in express terms 
an exhibit to be made of American pork products, the House managers having 
assurance from the Commissioner of Agriculture that, under the general terms 
of the joint resolution, he will be able to carry out the purpose had in view by 
the House when this amendment was added to the resolution 


Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. BELMONT. Iask that the letter of the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

The letter is as follows: 


USITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
CoMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1888. 

Sre: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 25th 
instant, requesting to be informed whether if lines 17-35 be stricken out of House 
resolution 83 it will still be possible for me to carry out substantially the pur- 

had in view by the House when the resolution was passed. 

The exhibits of “suitable specimens of the agricultural productions of the 
several States and Territories of the Union,” for which provision is made in the 
joint resolution, would necessarily include a complete line of our pork products, 
which haye always been our most prominent branch of meat exports, and as a 


lus for foreign food supply still next in importance to exportation of bread- 
stula, having averaged for a quarter of a century about 15 per cent. of our en- 
tire pork production, and in some years reaching 30 per cent., constituting a largo 
proportion of Western pork packing, and requiring in 1890 more than 7,000,000 
swine to produce it. 

It would be eminently proper and in accordance with usage in all interna- 
tional exhibitions to pipans precise statements of our methods in swine rais- 
ing and processof curing for gratuitous distribution at the Paris exposition. It 
should of course be accurate and dignified, without offensive reference to foreign 
decrees of exclusion. Similar information concerning other products which 
compete with European agriculture would naturally and properly be made in 
like manner. Thusthe fullest opportunity would be enjoyed for showing the 
abundance and soundness of our material for swine-feeding, the ample and airy 
feeding grounds and healthful conditions for meat-making, and the ingenious 
and skillful methods in killing, dressing, and curing, for the production of the 
most healthful pork products that are sent into the markets of the world. I 
answer your inqui therefore in the affirmative, having in mind always the 
important proviso in your letter, namely, “if a sufficient appropriation be 
made.” In this connection I leave to suggest that thesum allowed by Con- 
gress for this purpose be distinctly named in the appropriation act and not left 
to the exigencies of the occasion and the pressure of other interests in the ex- 
hibition, The original resolution would seem to contemplate an expenditure 
on the part of this Department of $25,000 for the single exhibition of our pork 
products. I consider this sum reasonable,and only express the hope that if 
other agricultural industries are to be represented through the Department 
a proportionate sum be allowed for the pur, . Indeed, Í should consider it 
most desirable that the collection of agricuitural products should be made ex- 
clusively by this Department, and that a single national exhibition, rather than 
numerous local exhibits, should be made. In other words, the governors of 
the several States and Territories should co-operate with this Department, so 
far as the ie eds exhibits relate to agriculture, in order that a well arranged 
and thoroughly systematic exhibition may be made. I respectfully and ur- 
gently urge the importance of this point upon your committee. 

It does not need ART argument from me to prove the value to this country, 
from every pointof view, of such an exhibition by this Departmentof the prod- 
ucts of American agriculture—an exhibition that shall fairly represent the re- 
markable variety and superior quality of such products, as well as the dignity 
of a country with the largest agricultural product and greatest surplus of any 
riper the wo a SER i 

ery respectfully, your o! ent servant, 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Hon. PERRY BELMONT, 


Chairman Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives. 


The conference report was adopted. 

Mr. BELMONT moved to reconsider the vote by which the confer- 
ence report was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LABOR TROUBLES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. TILI- 
MAN], chairman of the Select Committee to Investigate Existing Labor 
Troubles in Pennsylvania, asks, by unanimous consent, that the testi- 
mony taken before that committee, as well as the report which has 
been prepared, but not yet adopted, may be printed. If there be no 
objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


TEMPORARY AID FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Mr. BIGGS, by unanimons consent, presented a petition to the Con- 
gress of the United States of America, praying for the enactment of a 
bill providing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on 
the basis of illiteracy, thereby securing the means of education in other- 
wise neglected portions of our country, and asked that it be printed in 
the RECORD and referred to the Committee on Education. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Of course, without the names. 

Mr. BIGGS. Yes; without the names. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

The petition is as follows: 


Petition for national aid to common schools. 


To the honorable the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America: 


We, the undersigned, citizens of Amador City, county of Amador, and State 
of California, believing that the prosperity and perpetuity of all free institutions 
depend upon the intelligence and virtue of the people; that ignorance exists to 
an alarming degree, and endangers the general welfare of the Republic, we 
therefore earnestly pray for the enactment of a law which shall authorize the 
appropranon of money from the Treasury of the United States for tempora: 
aid in the establishment and maintenance of free public schools, and for suc 
other remedial legislation as is necessary, to the end that the number of illiter- 
ates in the country, now exceeding 6,000,000 persons, ten years of age and over, 
shall be reduced to a minimum, 


VETO MESSAGE OF BILL FOR RELIEF OF EMILY J. MILLS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message of the 
President: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return without approval House bill No. 4534, entitled ‘‘An act for the relief 
of Emily G. Mills.” 

Theo tac this billis to provide a pension for the beneficiary named therein, 
as the widow of Oscar B. Mills, late a second assistant engineer, retired, in the 
United States Navy. The deceased was appointed an acting third assistant en- 
gineer in October, 1862, and in 1864 he was promoted to the place of second as- 
sistant engineer, 

It is supposed that while in active service he did his full duty, though Iam 
not informed of any distinguished acts of bravery or heroism, In February, 
1871, he was before a naval retiring board, which found that he was incapaci- 
tated for active service on account of malarious fever, contracted in 1868, and 
Tonan that he be allowed six months’ leave of absence to recover his 

ealth, s 
In December, 1871, he was again examined for retirement and the board found 
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that he was not in any way incapacitated from performing the duties of his 
office. The next year, in 1872, another retiring board, upon an examination of 
his case, found that he was “laboring under neral debility, the effect of in- 
termittent fever acting upon an originally delicate constitution,” and he was 
thereupon placed upon the retired-list of the Navy. 

On the 10th day of August, 1873, he was accidentally shot and killed by a 
neighbor who was saping to shoot an owl. 

As long as there is the least pretense of limiting the bestowal of pension to 
disability or death in some way related to the incidents of military and naval 
Service, claims of this description can not consistently be allowed. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


The bill and amendment, on motion of Mr. SPRINGER, were referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


FILING OF REPORTS. 


TheSPEAKER. The regular order of business is the call of com- 
mittees for reports. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I move to dispense with the morning hour for re- 
ports from committees, and that gentlemen have leave to hand them in 
at the Clerk’s desk for reference. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

The following report was filed by being handed in at the Clerk’s desk: 

A > 


JOSEPH ROSIER. 


Mr. BARRY, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 9668) granting a pension to Joseph Rosier; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


TARIFF, 


Mr. McMILLIN. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of bills raising revenue. 

The motion was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
Honse on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue, 

[Mr. Witson, of West Virginia, addressed the committee. His re- 
_ marks are withheld for revision See APPENDIX. ] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished member of the 
Ways and Means Committee [Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia], who has 
just addressed the House in Committee of the Whole, has rested his 
entire speech in favorcf the pending bill on the assumption that duties 
imposed on articles which can be produced or made here to the extent 
of our wants, without serious natural disadvantages, are taxes which 
increase the burdens of the consumer to the extent, or nearly to the 
extent, of the duties. 

The President himself, in his tariff message, and every gentleman 
who has spoken thus far in this debate in opposition to protection, has 
coolly begged the vital point in issue between the friends and opponents 
of protection, and on the assumption that such duties thus increase the 
prices of not-only imported articles, but of all similar articles produced 
or n ade here, has proceeded to indulge in violent denunciation of the 
“robber” protective tariff. 

It is conceded on all sides that duties imposed on articles that can 
not be produced in this country are a tax which increase the prices of 
the articles and the burden of the consumer to the extent of the duty. 
It is for that reason that the present tariff places all such articles on 
the {ree-list except where they may be used as a substitute for articles 
produced here, and a few luxuries. 

It is conceded on all sides, also, that duties imposed on articles that 
are produced here to only a limited extent in consequence of natural 
disadvantages—as, for example, sugar and rice—are added to the price 
in large part, depending upon the extent of the home production, and 
are in effect a tax which increases the burdens of the consumer, 

But the friends of protection hold that duties imposed on all imported 
articles which can be produced here without serious natural disadvan- 
tages to the extent of our wants are not taxes that increase the bur- 
dens of the consumer, but that on the contrary they give effect toa 
system which encourages home industries and promotes the welfare 
of each citizen and of the country as a whole. 

But instead of meeting this vital issue and discussing it candidly, 
we have thus far had nothing but an assumption that the anti-protect- 
ive view of the effect of such duties is an axiomatic truth which needs 
no demonstration of its correctness. 

I think it was my friend Judge KELLEY who once characterized free 
trade as the science of assumptions. Judging from the course thus far 
pursued by the opponents of protection in this debate the characteri- 
zation is amply justified. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] based his whole argument 
on the same assumption, which he put in this concrete form: 


Suppose a laborer, who is earning a dollara day by his work, finds a suit of 
woolen clothes that he can buy for $10 without the tariff tax, then the suit of 
clothes can be purchased for ten days’ work; but the manufacturer comes to 


Congress and says, “I must be protected against this man buying this cheap 
suit of clothes,” and Congress him by putting on a duty of 100 per cent., 
or $10 more, Now, it will require the laborer to work twenty days to get his 
suit of clothes. Has he not been uired to work twice as long under the tariff 
as he would have done without to obtain his suit of clothes? But how has this 
duty affected the manufacturer? If it required him to work ten days to pro- 
duce the suit of clothes worth $10, he now produces them by five days’ work, 
for he receives $20 for ten days’ work, and, of course, $10 for five days’ work. 
armen concerts has had his work reduced one-half, the laborer has had his 
oubied, 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, my friend from Texas ingenuously 
asks the House and the country if, on the supposition that a laborer 
could obtain a coat in this country under free trade for ten days’ work, 
but would have to give twenty days’ work under protection, it would 
not be clear that protection deprived such laborer of the fruits of one- 
half his work? And having begged the whole question at issue by his 
suppositions, he triumphantly points to the demonstration as proof 
that a laborer could obtain a coat or any other article for as much less 
labor as the percentage of duty now is if we should adopt free trade. 


MILLS BILL INDEFENSIBLE ON THE TAX THEORY. 


Now, I want to say to the distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee that if his assumption is correct, then the bill which 
he has reported to the House can not be defended. 

Let me call his attention to the flagrant injustice he proposes to heap 
on the laborer and the laborer’s family, if the foundation of his whole 
argument is sound. 

On page 28 of his reported bill, I find that duties of 45 per cent. are 
imposed on ready-made men’s and women’s clothing, cloaks, jackets, 
and garments for women and children. 

Now, if he and his associates are correct in the assumption on which 
they rest their whole argument against protection—that duties on im- 
ported articles which can be made in this country to the extent of our 
wants increase the cost of all such articles to the consumer in labor, 
service, or products to the amount of the duty—then I call the atten- 
tion of my friend from Texas to the fact that he proposes by his bill to 
require a laborer to work fourteen and a half days for clothing for 
which he would haye to give but ten days’ work if the duty should be 
removed. [Laughter.] And according to the same logic, he proposes 
to allow the manufacturer to convert to his own use the fourand a half 
days exacted from the laborer by his bill. 


THE POOR MAN'S BLANKET. 


The gentleman from Texas dwelt with some feeling on the taxes im- 
posed by the present tariff on the poor man’s blanket, and conveyed 
the impression that in the bill which he has presented the one thing 
epe lly cared for was the interest of the poor man in the matter of 

ets, 

What was my surprise, therefore, on looking at the blanket * tax” 
proposed by the new bill, to find that the rich man’s blanket had been 
subjected to a reduction of $1.75 in the tax—assuming, of course, that 
the gentleman’s theory that a duty on blankets is a ‘‘tax” which in- 
creases the cost of blankets tothe extent of the duty is correct—while 
the poor man’s blanket had been reduced only 42 cents. 

Let me call my friend’s attention to this discrimination against the 
poor man’s blanket. $ 

Under the present tarif a 5-pound blanket invoiced in England at 
30 cents per pound, or $1.50 (for a blanket selling in English markets 
at $1.75 to $2 would be undervalued to this extentin the invoice), 
would pay a duty of 10 cents per pound, 50 cents, to compensate the 
manufacturer for the duty on the wool, and an ad valorem duty of 35 
per cent., 52 cents; total duty, $1.02. The rich man’s blenket, invoiced 
at $5, pays a duty of 35 cents per pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem; 
total duty, $3.75. Now, the Mills bill, which strikes oft the pound 
duty because the wool duty is abolished, imposes a uniform duty of 40 
per cent. on imported blankets. This would make the ‘‘tax’’ on the 
poor man’s blanket 60 cents, a reduction of only 42 cents, while the 
tax on the rich man’s blanket would be reduced to $2, a reduction of 
$1.75. 

And I call attention to the fact that on this article of blankets, 
“poor men’s blankets,” too, the Mills bill makes the reduction on that 
part of the duty which goes to the farmer for wool; and notwithstand- 
ing all the denunciation of the ‘‘ robber” manufacturer indulged in 
by the gentleman from Texas, yet it actually increases the ad valorem 
duty which goes to the manufacturer 5 per cent. 

When the gentleman’s colleague [Mr. CRAIN] asked him during his 
speech how much the duty was reduced by his bill on a pair of $2.50 
blankets, and the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee proudly 
replied, ‘‘ From $1.90 to $1,’? I wanted toask the distinguished chair- 
man on what principle of justice he proposed to compel the working- 
man to give an extra day’s work for a blanket to shield him from the 
cold winter? for this is what the gentleman must believe he has done 
if he accepts the theory on which his whole argument is Š 

And when my friend from Texas proceeded to demonstrate by the 
same kind of logic that this duty of $1.90, or even $1, on the poor 
man’s blanket enables the manufacturer in this country to charge $1.90 
or $1 more than such a blanket would cost in England, and to put the 
whole of this amount into his own pocket—a t of 75 or 40 percent. 
on the product—I wondered how the gentleman had worked himself 
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up to accept the view that manufacturing paid such enormous profits 
when hundreds and thousands of men are eager to go into any kind of 
business that pays 6 per cent., and when there is not more than 50 cents 
to 75 cents difference between the retail price of a 5-pound blanket of 
that quality in the United States and England, the difference being 
almost entirely in the cost of the wool, for the reason that there is 
very little labor in a common blanket. 

Evidently the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum], who treated 
the committee subsequently toa dismal account of the unremunera- 
tive character of the woolen industry in this country—bankruptcy and 
ruin staring ihe manufacturers in the face because of the fierce com- 
petition ‘in the manufacture of woolen goods, which has d 
prices below cost, and which can only be remedied by free wool—has 
not read the demonstration of the gentleman from Texas that the tariff 
puts the amount of the duty into the pockets of the manufacturer. 

I wish, however, to congratulate my friend from Indiana on his 
acceptance of the correct doctrine that the tariff does not enable the 
domestic manufacturer to add the duty to his product, but that the 
prices which he realizes for his goods must be those fixed by the com- 

tition of our sixty millions of people; and that inevitably they must 
S as low as such goods can be made here and yield the same returns 
as other business, 

I may add in passing that the special difficulty which our woolen 
manufacturing industry now experiences arises from a practical lower- 
ing of the duties on imported woolens, first, by a construction of the 
tariff which cuts down the duties on worsteds, and, secondly, by sys- 
tematic wholesale invoiced undervaluations, a situation which ought 
not to sugest as a remedy the lowering of the duties on woolens and 
the substitution of exclusively ad valorem duties, which invite under- 
valuations, as proposed by the Mills bill. 

OTHER EXAMPLES, 

When the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL] was insisting 
so earnestly that he supported the Mills bill because it removed so many 
of the burdens of taxation from the poor man, I was surprised to hear 
him intimate in reply to a question that he could not have voted for 
the measure if it had put coal and iron ore on the free-list; for on his 
theory that duties on imported articles which we can produce here to 
the extent of our wants increase the cost of all such articles to the 
extent of the duty, I could not understand why he should regard a 
“tax” of 45 per cent. on the poor man’s coal and 40 per cent. on the 
raw material out of which the poor man earns wages in making iron 
as a blessing, while justice and patriotism urged him to strike down 
the duties on other articles advanced by labor to a higher stage. Is it 
possible that the gentleman holds to the ‘‘tax’’ theory of protective 
duties as to the products of other districts, but sees nothing but de- 
lightful results of such duties as to the products of his own district? 

I might pursue further this line of illustrations from the bill reported 
by thedistinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, call- 
ing his attention to the fact that he proposes (according to his theory) to 
tax the poor man’s cotton shirt 40 percent. and compel him to work four- 
teen days, when ten days’ work would buy the same cloth if the tarifftax 
were removed; but these examples suffice to show that the gentleman 
from Texas, whom I know to be a humane man, would not propose such 
an injustice if he really believed that a duty on imported articles which 
can be produced or made in this country to the extent of our wants 
increased the burdens of the consumer to the amount of the duty. 

PROTECTIVE DUTIES NOT A TAX. 

Mr. Chairman, not only does an appeal from the rhetoric to the acts 
of my friend from Texas disprove this theory of the effect of protective 
duties, but also a reference to familiar facts of every day’s experience 
exposes the groundlessness of the President’s assumption. 

I have before me two samples of cotton prints, identical in quality 
and character—the one made ina British, the other in an American mill. 
If the British manufacturer sends a square yard of his print into our 
markets he is required to pay a duty of 5 cents thereon—a hundred 
percent. The price of the British print at retail in Manchester is 5 
cents persquare yard. If the fundamental theory of the President and 
of the gentleman from Texas, and all others who have spoken against 
protection, is correct, then the cost of all prints of this quality of prints 
in American markets is 10 cents per yard at retail, for that is the En- 
glish price plus the duty. But it so happens that any one can go into 

_any retail store in our commercial centers and buy this print at 5 cents 
per yard—the same as the duty. [Applause.] 

In view of this fact of every day observation, what becomes of the 
President's theory on which he built his tariff essay superstructure, 
that a duty is a tax which always increases to nearly or quite that ex- 
tent the price of all articles of the class on which it is imposed, whether 
made abroad or at home? 

Evidently whatever duties have been collected on imported prints 
have been taxes paid, not by the consumer, but by the foreign manu- 
facturer who has sent some of his surplus to our markets and sold itat 
the same price for which American goods are sold, making up the loss 
of the duty paid our Treasury by his salés in unprotected markets. 
And the duty has not added a single penny to the money cost of home- 


made prints to our consumers. On the other hand the employment 
of labor at home in making these goods has benefited every consumer. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I invite the committee to examine a little more 
closely the fundamental error of the free-trade assumption, that apro- 
tective duty on imported articles which can be produced here to the 
extent of our wants is a tax which (as the President puts it) compels 
the consumer to pay for such articles, whether imported or made here, 
“nearly or quite the enhanced price which the duty adds to the im- 
ported articles’’—an assumption which is the key-stone of the free-trade 
arch, and on the basis of which my amiable friend from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER], who never does anything by halves, has demonstrated in 
the North American Review, to his satisfaction at least, that protection 
costs this country annually more than $600,000,000. The only sur- 
prise to me is that my quick-witted friend from Illinois, when He sur- 
veyed the enormous waste ‘‘proved’’ by his figures, and looked around 
on the most prosperous country on the face of the earth, had not in- 
dulged in the tinge of a suspicion that there might be some error in his 
computation. 

If my friend from Illinois, after he had added several millions of 
dollars to his imposing column of figures as the result of 5 cents per 
yard tax on every yard of print consumed in this country (on the 
theory that the duty of 5 cents per yard is added to the cost of every 
yard to the consumer), had stepped into the nearest dry-goods estab- 
lishment and ascertained that he could buy all the prints he wanted 
at 5cents per yard, and had learned, as he might on inquiry, that simi- 
lar prints are sold at the same price in London, he would certainly 
have moderated his figures, although it would have been at the expense 
of his rhetoric. 

Or if, after my friend had figured up that the 2} cents per square 
yard duty on standard sheetings increased the cost of every poor man’s 
shirt 25 cents, and had swelled the sheeting tax of the country up to 
fifty millions, he had ascertained (what is the fact) that common sheet- 
ing isas cheap here as in England, it is possible that some of the many 
numerals which represented the tariff tax might have disappeared from 
his computation, 

COMPETITION FIXES PRICES. 

It is to be borne in mind that what protectionists affirm as to the 
effect of duties applies only to protective duties; in other words, to 
duties laid on Be imported articles as can be produced here to the 
extent of our wants, and laid at such a rate as to encourage the pro- 
duction or manufacture of such articles to supply our own markets, 
rather than at such low rates as to invite a supply of our markets from 
abroad. In the case of such articles it is to be remembered that the 
price is determined, not by what they cost abroad plus the duty, as the 
free-traders assume, but by what it costs to make such articles here, 
under the influence of home competition and stimulated inventive 
genius, with our better-paid labor. 

The suggestion that a duty on imports high enough to give our home 
markets to our own industries affords an opportunity for monopolies 
to increase prices beyond living profits, is groundless for the reason that 
it is impossible to build up monopolies in a country of 60,000,000 of 
enterprising people busily seeking every avenue for the profitable em- 
ployment of labor and capital by simply giving all our own citizens 
the first chance. 

No instance can be found where the tariff created a monopoly in this 
country, or prevented the free working of home competition in the pro- 
duction of an article which can be produced here to the extent of our 
wants. The monopolies which have from time to time arisen in this 
country have been based either on patents, special chartered privi- 
leges, or combinations in the form of trusts or pools without any ref- 
erence to the tariff, or in products on the free-list like petroleam and 
anthracite coal where nature has restricted their field, or in articles like 
sugar, not produced here to the extent of our wants. A trust in cot- 
ton, woolen, leather, and ordinary iron-manufaciuring industries in 
this country is an impossibility. A 

The fact stands out that prices of all articles produced or made here 
under the policy of protection must, in the face of our fierce competi- 
tion, necessarily be on the average as low as they can be successfully 
made here with our present wages of labor. In the case of common 
articles, where the proportion of labor cost is small, it has been found 
that after experience we have been able to make and sell them not only 
as cheap, quality for quality, as they are sold abroad, but even cheaper 
than they were sold abroad before our competition forced down prices. 
But this result has in every case been brought about by maintaining 
duties which would give our own markets substantially to our own 
industries. By this means our own inventive genius and skill have 
been stimulated to the utmost, without fear that foreigners might com- 
bine to injure or break down our own industries by unloading surplus 
goods at any time at less than cost. 

REDUCTION OF PRICES BY PROTECTION. 

The influence of the development of our manufacturing interests, not 
only here, but abroad, is entirely ignored by the opponents of protection. 
For example, up to 1867 not a single steel rail had been made in this 
country, and we were relying upon English steel rails, for which we 
were paying $75 per ton in gold in Liverpool, and freight and duty, 
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bringing the cost up to $100 in gold. In 1870, against the protests of 
free-traders that we were taxing every farmer who had freight to send 
from the West, Congress placed a specific duty of $28 per ton on rails; 
in 1883 reduced to $17. This duty immediately developed the steel- 
rail manufacture in this country and began to bring down the price 
here and in England. In two years American steel rails could be pur- 
chased in our markets for $85 in gold, in four years for $75, in six years 
for $60, and to-day for $32 perton. Unquestionably if we had refused 
to lay a protective duty on steel rails and thus made it impracticable 
to begin their manufacture here, we should to-day be paying English 
mills much more than we now are. 

In other words, the duty on steel rails has not increased, but has de- 
creased, the burdens of the consumer. 

It will be seen, therefore, that even in the case of articles in which 
the proportion of labor isso large that foreign manufacturers have been 
able to continue to make and sell them cheaper than our own manu- 
facturers can, with our better-paid labor, our competition has reduced 
prices all over the world. 

Crockery ware is 37 per cent. cheaper than in 1860, cotton and woolen 

25 per cent. cheaper, iron and steel products 25 per cent. cheaper, 
boots and shoes 25 per cent. cheaper; in short, not a single article can 
be named whose manufacture has been developed in the United States 
by protection which has not been cheapened to the consumer by this 
policy far beyond what it would have been if we had not entered into 
these industries. 

REAL TEST OF PRICES. 

Mr. Chairman, thus far in discussing the effect of protective duties on 
the cost of the articles on which they are imposed, I have considered 
only prices in money. Money, however, is only the medium used in 
makingexchanges. The articles purchased are really paid for in labor, 
service, or some other products of labor. The price of an article in 
money is not what the laborer is interested in. His real interest is 
how much labor it requires to pay for it. In other words, every useful 
citizen is a producer as well as a consumer. Products may be ever so 
cheap in money and yet extortionately dear in labor or service or other 
product. What does it matter to a workingman that he can buy a coat 
in free-trade Liverpool for $8 which costs $10 in protective America 
when ten days’ work are required to buy the coat in Liverpool and 
only eight days’ in this country? Under such conditions—and these 
are the actual facts which confront us in the two countries—the Liver- 

l price is dear and the American price is cheap. [Applause. ] 

Mr. MACDONALD. Does the gentleman apply the same rule to 
the farmers of this country and of Europe with reference to the num- 
ber of days’ labor paying for a suit of clothes? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MACDONALD. How can you do that when the American 
farmer must go to the European market for the sale of his surplus and 
rely upon it for the price of his wheat? { 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iwill come to the point suggested by my friend 
from Minnesota presently. 

WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

For many years free-traders denied the fact that wages are much, 
if any, lower in Great Britain than here. But since the investigations 
of Col. Carroll D. Wright, a few years ago, then commissioner of labor 
for Massachusetts, but now Commissioner of Labor of the United States, 
which showed that on an average wages in Massachusetts are 77 per 
cent. higher than in Great Britain, ranning from 38 per cent. in cotton 
manufacturing (where less skill is required in most grades of cottons 
made in this country than in other manufacturing industries) to over 
100 per cent. in industries requiring a high degree of skill, the claim 
has been set up that whatever advantage a workingman may have in 
this country over a similar workingman in Great Britain is offset by 
the increased cost of living. ae à 

Colonel Wright’s carefully-collated statistics of the relative cost of 
living on similar scales in the two countries placed the excess in this 
country at only 6 per cent. in food and clothing and 11 per cent. in 


rents. 
COLONEL WRIGHT'S WAGES REPORT. 


In order to set at rest the contention as to the difference between 
wages in the United States and Great Britain I copy the following sum- 
mary from Labor Commissioner Wright's official report: 


1. The number of employés whose average weekly wages are represented in 
the comparisons from 1860 to 1883 is at least one and a quarter millions. 

2. In the comparisons, 8$ industries in Massachusetts and 39 in Great Britain 
were represented. The Massachusetts wages were higher in all the industries 
compared, the percentage in fayor of Massachusetts, on an industry basis, being 
75.40. 


3. The purely manufacturing industries entering into this comparison num- 
bered 84 in Massachusetts and 37 in Great Britain. In these industries the per- 
centage in favor of Massachusetts was 73.02, s 

4. Complete comparisons were possible in the case of 37 industries having 
wage statistics for both countries. In these industries the percentage in favor 
of Massachusetts was 82.50. 

5. On the yearly basis, Massachusetts from 1860to 1883, and Great Britain from 
1872 to 1583, the percentage in favor of Massachusetts is 79.57. 

6. Wages in Massachusetts are 23.26 per cent. higher than they were in 1860, 

7. Wages in Great Britain are 9.74 per cent. higher than they were in 1872. 

The mean of the percentages shown on the industry basis in section 2 (75.40) 
and on the yearly basis in section 5 (79.57) is 77.49, which figure is the result of 
the comparisons from 1860 to 1883. This result not only verifies beyond ques- 


tion the result obtained in Part II, namely, 62+ per cent., but it also shows that 
the extreme figure, for 1883 alone, found in Part IT, namely, 75.94 per cent. (see 
page 119), is less than the average per cent, in favor of Massachusetts from 1860 


The grand result of the comparative wages investigation in Massachusetts 
and Great Britain for the years 1860 to 1883 is, that the general average weekly 
wage of the employés in the industries considered in Massachusetts was 77-+- 
per cent. higher than the general average weekly wage of the employés in the 
industries considered in Great Britain. 


He then makes a careful comparison of the cost of living, and arrives 
at the following results: 


Comparisons for 1883 between Massachusetts and Great Britain enable us to 
secure the following results: Groceries were 16.18 per cent. higher in Massa- 
chusetts; provisions were 23.08 per cent. higherin Great Britain, while fuel was 
104.96 per cent. higher in Massachusetts. 

Dry 's.—From the high, medium high, medium, medium low, and low 
proas for dry goods, we secure two percentages, both in favor of Great Britain. 

f all goods in all grades are compared we find that dry goods were 13.26 per 
cent. higher in Massachusetts in 1853 than in Great Britain. If the comparison 
is made on the basis of all goods in the medium, medium low, and low grades, 
from which workingmen obtain their supplies, the figure in favor of Great 
Britain is .9, or less than 1 per cent. 

Boots, shoes, and slippers.—In 1883, if all goods in all grades are included, 
boots, shoes, and slippers were 62.59 per cent. higher in Massachusetts than in 
Great Britain. If the comparison is confined to the medium, medium low, and 
low grades, then these articles were 45.75 per cent. higher in Massachusetts 
than in Great Britain. $ 
_ Clothing.—\f all goods in all grades are considered, the specified articles of cloth- 
ing were 45.06 per cent. higher in Massachusetts in 1883 than in Great Britain, 
If the comparison covers only the medium, medium low, and low grades, then 
the articles considered were 27.36 per cent. higher in Massachusetts. The low 
grade alone shows that prices in Massachusetts were 18 per cent. higher, while 
the high and medium high grades indicate that prices fh Massachusetts were 
56.57 per cent. higher. 

.—A very full showing of rents for Massachusetts and Great Britain in 
1883 supplies the following result: Rents were, on the average, 89.62 per cent. 
higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain. The average rent of one room 
in Massachusetts was 66 cents per week, $2.86 per month, and $34.38 per year. 
The average rent of various sized tenements can be easily computed on this 
is. In Great Britain the average rent for one room was 35 cents per week, 
$1.51 per month, and $18.02 per year. Computations for tenements can be made 
as in the case of Massachusetts. 


I give his conclusions: 

That on any basis of yearly expenditure the prices of articles entering into 
the cost of living were on the average 17.29 per cent. higher in Massachusettsin 
1883 than in Great Britain; that of this figure 11.49 = cent. was due to higher 
rents in Massachusetts, leaving 5.80 per cent. as indicative of the higher cost of 
living in Massachusetts, as compared with Great Britain, as regards the remain- 
ing elements of expense. 

We have seen, on page 151, ante, that the Massachusetts workingman expends 
48.41 per cent. more forthe support of his family than the workingman in Great 
Britain. (The average familes referred to (page 151) are virtually of the same 
size, for the slightly increased size of the average Great Britain family is com- 
pensated for by a greater proportion at work in Great Britain, and this propor- 
tion is the same asthe ratio between Massachusetisand Great Britain as regards 
size of family and persons at work.) 

Of this 48.41 per cent. 5.80 per cent. is paid extra for articles which could be 
purchased 5.80 per cent. cheaper in Great Britain; 11.49 per cent. is paid extra 
to secure more and larger rooms and more air space than the workingman in 
Great Britain enjoys, while the remainder, 31.12 per cent., indicates also an extra 
amount expended by the Massachusetts workingman to secure better home sur- 
roundings and to maintain the same higher standard of living, as shown for rent, 
as regards other expenses, which standard is higher than that secured by the 
workingman in Great Britain. 

Distinguishing the figures indicating the greater expenditure for living in 
Massachusetts (48.41 per cent.) from those indicating the higher cost of living 
(17.29 per cent.), we find, as a grand result, that the higher prices in Massachu- 
setts are represen by 5.80 per cent.; that inc accommodations in hous- 
ing and the general higher standard of living maintained by Massachusetts 
workingmen as compared with the standard of living of workingmen in Great 
Britain is represented by 42.61 (11.49+31.12) per cent. out of the total greater 
cost of 48.41 per cent.; or, stated at a direct ratio, the standard of living of Mas- 
"oe BEEN workingmen is to that of the workingmen of Great Britain as 1.42 is 

Ol. 

These statistics show that on the average the wages of workingmen 
in this country have a purchasing power of nearly 60 per cent. more 
than the purchasing power of the wages of similar workingmen in Great 
Britain. 

THE NEW THEORY. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been recently an attempt to break the force 
of this demonstration, that a protective policy which secured an aver- 
age of 77 per cent. higher wages in the manufacturing industries of 
Massachusetts than of Great Britain, and a cost of living on similar 
scales only 6 per cent. higher for food and clothing, was not a tax, but 
a great boon to the workingman, by alleging that the only reason the 
laborer in this country receives more than in Europe is because he ac- 
complishes more; that really our high-paid laborer, judged by the re- 
sults of his work, is cheaper than that of the British workman. 

This explanation is ingenious, but unfortunately for its sponsors there 
are no facts to sustain this theory that laborers and employ¢sin manu- 
facturing industries do 50 per cent. moreeffective workin a givennum- 
ber of hours here than they doin Great Britain, and therefore obtain 
no more pay for a definite result. Indeed, many of Colonel Wright’s 
comparative statistics of wages in the two countries are for piece-work 
in mills, and it is noticeable that the compensation per yard or cut for 
weaving, or per pound for spinning, maintains very nearly the same 
relative proportion as for work by the hour, or day, or week. The 
weaver who can run two, three, four, or six looms, for example, obtains 
38 per cent. more in this country than in England. Moreover, it is 
well known to textile manufacturers that their most efficient help in 
many departments are English men or women, who have been trained 
in British mills, and who have come to this country to make themselves 
homes; and these employés bear witness to the fact that their pay for 
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_the same work is from 30 to 100 per cent. more here than in Great 
Britain. The simple fact that so many hundreds of thousands of foreign- 
ers come to our shores to improve their condition, and that none go to 
Europe from this country for this p is a complete demonstration 
that they secure better wages for the same amount of work. 

WHAT MAKES OUR WAGES HIGHER? 

Driven to the wall, the last refuge of the free-trader is in the assump- 
tion that our protective policy has nothing to do with maintaining our 
higher wages, but that these are the result of our cheap land and 
abundant natural resources. 

Undoubtedly cheap land and abundant natural resources did secure 
better rewards for labor in the United States than in Europe before a 
single manufacturing industry was established here. Butis there any 
one who believes that our wages of labor would have gone on increas- 
ing from decade to decade, as they hive, if we had not increased the 
opportunities of and demand for labor by introducing manufacturing 
industries and diversifying our employments? And how could we have 
successfully established and maintained these industries with our wages 
of labor from the start higher than in Europe, and this superiority of 
wages constantly increasing as new industries were opened, if we had 
not adopted the policy of encouraging home industries by placing pro- 
tective duties on such imported articles, made by the cheaper labor of 
Europe, as would come into ruinous competition with similar articles 
which we were seeking to make at home? 

“ Demand and supply make wages,” says the gentleman trom Texas. 
True, with certain limitations. But the protective policy comes in to 
encourage and establish new industries and new opportunities for labor, 
and thus increases the demand and necessarily tends to raise the rate 
of wages, not simply in manufacturing industries, but also in every 
other employment within the reach of the demand for labor which they 
create. 

IMPORTED LABOR. 

The suggestion has been made that protection by means of duties 
against the competition of the products of foreign labor is nugatory so 
long as we allow the foreign laborer himself to come in freely. 

I am aware that the policy of this country has always been to wel- 
come the sober, industrious immigrant who voluntarily comes here to 
make for himself a permanent home and to improve his condition. I 
am sure that no party has advocated in the past, and no party at pres- 
ent advocates this policy more earnestly than the Democratic party. 

Neither does this policy tend to diminish wages in this country so 
long as the immigration is confined to such a class of voluntary immi- 
grants, for on landing here they will demand and receive American 
wages. But the class of immigrants whom we ought to repel are the 
contract laborers who are imported under agreements to work for wages 
determined abroad, and who are practically serfs. Iam sure that no 
members of the Honse will go further than the friends of protection in 
repelling undesirable immigrants, who come here not to make for them- 
selves homes, not to become true American citizens, and not to live 
and work according to American standards. 

PROFITS OF MANUFACTURERS, 

The gentleman from Texas devoted much time to an attempt to show 
that manufacturers, and not their employés, reap the whole benefit of 
protective duties. 

The simple answer to this allegation is that the active competition 
going on in all kinds of business in this country prevents manufact- 
urers from reaping larger rewards for their investments than is obtained 

-in other kinds of business. Statistics of dividends, furnished by Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, an authority which the gentleman from Texas ac- 
cepts as reliable, shows that the average annual profits of the manu- 
facturing establishments of New England in the last fifteen years ay- 
erage only 6 per cent. 

Indeed, Mr. Atkinson states that the proportion of product received 
by capital has been steadily declining, and that received by labor stead- 
ily increasing. ; 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. LANDES] and several other gentle- 
men have taken the census figures of cost of materials, wages received 
by labor, and value of product, and have argued that the difference be- 
tween the latter and the first two combined showed the profits of the 
manufacturer. 

When it is borne in mind that there are expenses of manufacturing 
amounting to from 12 to 30 per cent., of which no account is taken by 
the censvs—including taxes, fuel, lights, insurance, repairs, depreci- 
ation, freight, commissions, interest, etc.—it will be seen how mis- 
leading are conclusions as to the profits of manufacturing drawn in 
this carelessway. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O'FERRALL], who claimed to 
speak from official statistics, capped the climax by asserting that ‘‘in 
1880 the woolen manufacturers of the United States put 35 per cent. 
of their investment in their pockets.” He figured it out in this way: 
Capital, ninety-six millions; cost of materials, one hundred and three- 
quarter millions; cost of labor, twenty-five and three-quarter millions; 
value of product, one hundred and sixty and one-half millions; de- 
ducting materials and labor from product leaves a balance of thirty- 
four millions, or 35 per cent, on capital, which the gentleman calls 
clean preft, 


Thatis, according to the gentleman, it costs the woolen manufacturers 
nothing for taxes, insurance, superintendence, depreciation of machinery, 
fuel, lights, freight, repairs, commissions or interest, etc. , expenses which 
are put by woolen manufacturers at not less than 25 per cent., and many 
claim 30 per cent. Some of the manufacturers who have found it hard 
work to make 6 per cent. on the averagé on their investments would like 
to employ the gentleman from Virginia to run their mills withoutany 
expense for all these items. The gentleman evidently forgot that the 
census did not undertake to give the cost of manufacturing outside of 
materials and labor. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. WILSON] read approvingly a 
newspaper article asserting that capital invested in manufacturing paid 
more than capital invested in farming, proving the assertion by the as- 
sumption that there are no expenses in manufacturing except for ma- 
terials and labor in the processes of manufacture, 

Indeed, nearly every speaker who has opposed protection has woven 
into his argument in some form a demonstration based on this uncandid, 
I hope not intentional concealment of essential facts. Yet persons un- 
familiar with all the facts will accept the conclusions as a demonstra- 
tion, in utter ignorance of the fact that they have been furnished only 
a part of the statistics necessary to form a correct judgment. 

THE BLANKET AGAIN, 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS], who selected several arti- 
cles in which the materials compose the principal part of the cost, and 
in which the labor in the process of manufacture is very small, was 
similarly uncandid in his treatment of the profits of manufacturers, I 
quote from his speech, as follows: 


I find in the report one pair of 5-pound blankets; the whole cost as stated by 
the manufacturer is $2.51. The labor cost he paid for making them is 35 cents, 
The present tariff is $1.90. Here is $1.55 in this tariff over and above the entire 
labor cost of these blankets. The poor laborer who made the blankets gets 35 
cents, Pt the manufacturer keeps the $1.90. The bill takes off 90 cents of the 
tariff duty. 


A manufacturer informs me that a pair of blankets of this grade costs 
$2 for wool and 50 cents for labor and incidental expenses, and sells here 
at wholesale for $2.75 and in England for about $2. 

In the first place the duty on a pair of 5-pound imported blankets of 
the quality referred to (for such goods, which are always undervalued 
in exporting, would not be valued on the invoice at over $1.50, or 30 
cents per pound) is only 10 cents per pound (50 cents) compensatory 
duty as an equivalent for the duty on the wool, and 35 per cent. ad 
valorem (52} cents) manufacturer’s protective duty; total $1.02}, in- 
stead of $1.90. Secondly, the manufacturer’s duty would be only 
52} cents, the 50 cents going to the wool-grower, so that if the manu- 
facturer pocketed the whole of the duty which protects the labor in 
building and running the mill he would get only 52} cents instead of 
$1.90. Thirdly, the bill as proposed by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee reduces the duty only 50 cents—the amount of the wool duty—leay- 
ing the manufacturer 40 per cent. on this quality of blankets, instead 
of 35 per cent.; and this is to make up the difference in cost of labor, not 
simply in the process of manufacturing, but in preparing the materials, 
building the mill, and machinery, repairs, superintendence, etc. 

PROTECTION BENEFITS ALL. 

What I have said, Mr. Chairman, suggests the answer to another 
assumption of the President in his tariff-essay message, and of the gen- 
tlemen who have spoken in opposition to our protective tariff—that 
however useful our protective tariff may be in maintaining the wages 
and improving the condition of the 3,837,112 operatives and employés 
in manufacturing and mining, yet, it does not benefit the 1,810,256 per- 
sons employed in trade or transportation, the 4,074,238 persons en- 
gaged in professional and personal service, and the 7,670,493 persons 
employed in agriculture. 

BENEFITS THE FARMER, 

It is contended that whatever benefits other citizens may receive 
from the protective system yet farmers can get none of them, as they 
must sell their products at prices fixed in foreign markets, whether 
sold at home or abroad. This is the point of the question put to me 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. There can, of course, be no pre- 
tense that the foreign markets have anything to do with the prices 
of protected farm gear entirely consumed at home, and these com- 
prise abont everything raised here except wheat, corn, meats, cotton, 
and tobacco. The prices of such‘farm products are determined by the 
activity and extentof the home demand and home supply. When the 
demand is improved by the establishment of manufacturing industries 
in any community the farmer reaps the benefit in better prices. But 
even in the case of such farm products as wheat, corn, and beef and 
pork, of which we send a surplus to foreign countries, the prices ob- 
tained in foreign markets are determined more by the quantity of the 
surplus which we must sell than by any other condition. When our sur- 
plus is very large in comparison with the requirements abroad, prices are 
sure to fall in foreign markets. Whenoursurplusissmall, prices abroad 
are sure to rise. Therefore such a development of manufacturing in- 
dustriesat homeasincreases our domestic consumption and provides em- 
ployments outside of the farm will not only secure better prices for 
whee Corn and beef and pork consumed at home, but also better prices 


One gentleman even went so far as to assert that wages in non-pro- 
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tected industries are higher than in protected industries, intimating 
that he referred to carpenters, masons, etc. 

Now the protective system is incomplete if it has not imposed a duty 
on every article which can be produced or made here to the extent of 
our wants when that article can be imported so as to come into compe- 
tition with the home product. I know of no omission in our tariff 
schedules. 

Neither the work of the carpenter, nor of the mason, nor of the man 
engaged in any other pursuit in this country, nor of the farmer is left 
in an condition. Eachis protected. Indeed, much of the op- 

unity to work and to sell products at home depends upon the build- 
ing of mills, shops, boarding-houses, etc., for manufacturing, and the 
establishment of new industries. There is no unprotected industry, 
and wages in eachindustry in any community stand on a common basis, 
varying according to the skill required and the continuity of employ- 
meut. 

I have no doubt that if I could sit down with the President, or with 
most of the gentlemen on this floor who have declared that only the 
owners and employés ot manufacturing establishments are benefited 
by the protective policy which has built them up, I should ascertain 
on inguiry that all know, as I do, of scores of rural communities 
where the farmers found it difficult to barter at low prices the surplus 
produce of their farms at the country store, where there were few op- 
portunities for the young men and young women to earn a pittance 
now and then at odd jobs, where a few mechanics obtained a difficult 
support, suddenly transformed by the erection of manufacturing estab- 
lishments into busy communities where the farmers found a ready 
market, at good prices, for everything they could raise, where the 
young men and young women found ready employment at good wages 
at home, where hundreds of mechanics had enough to do at liberal 
wares, and where thrift and progress took the place of listlessness and 
decay. 

Yet such illustrations as these of the general benefits arising from 
the diversification of industries are at hand from one end of the country 
to the other. Wherever manufacturing industries go they benefit the 
farmer by giving a home market at better prices, by reducing the sur- 
plus to be sent abroad and thereby improving the prices of his products 
in foreign markets, and by furnishing employment for thousands of 
men who would otherwise crowd to the farm and glut the market for 
farm products. This is in addition to the direct benefit derived by the 
duties on wool and farm products, which prevent Canadian and South 
American competition. Such industries benefit the mechanic by en- 
larging the opportunities for his labor in building and repairing mills, 
houses for operatives, and machinery, and thus improve his wages by 
increasing the demand for his services. They benefit the men engaged 
in transportation, in professional services, in trade, and in every occupa- 
tion by increasing business and enlarging the opportunities for service. 

In short, there is not a single citizen who does not feel in his own oc- 
cupation the beneficial influence of that policy which builds up manu- 
facturing industries and diversifies occupations. 

It should be borne in mind that the only proper way in which the 
effect of protective duties can be tested is by comparing the results 
of a protective with an anti-protective system. The ordinary free- 
trade method of arguing that because a single article might be taken 
from the protected list and put on the free-list, with a temporary re- 
duction of price, and without a material disturbance of the general 
prosperity, therefore it would be an advantage to put all other articles 
on the free-list and come down to a free-trade basis, is unsound. 
allow one citizen to import goods free of duty, or to allow a few arti- 
cles to be imported, would benefit the person or persons thus favored, 
and at the same time preserve to them all the advantages of a m 
which maintained that high degree of general prosperity which pro- 
tection secures. But when the protection system is abandoned and 
the country comes down to a free-trade or revenue basis, then the con- 
ditions are entirely changed, and whatever is gained by a reduction of 
price of articles for consumption is more than offset by the lower wages 
and diminished value of the services with which every man supplies 
his wants. 

THE OBJECT OF PROTECTION, 

The simple object sought in imposing protective duties on imported 
articles which can be produced or made here to the extent of our wants 
is not to tax our own citizens, the purpose being to practically compel 
the foreigner to pay the duty in order to get his goods into our markets, 
but to encourage the production and manufacture of such articles at 
home, in the belief that a policy which secures this result in preference 
to sending abroad for such articles increases the opportunities for the 
use of our labor and adds to the prosperity of our people. 

Tosum up, the protectionist policy is based on the view that we have 
here a great country, covering a wide variety of climate, soil, and nat- 
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this can be done and at the same time the higher wages in this country 


as com with Europe maintained only through holding so far as 

possible our own markets, the best in the world, for our own indus- 

tries, by imposing duties, protective duties, on the products made in 

foreign countries by cheaper labor when they seek to enter our markets. 
THE PERCENTAGE ARGUMENT. 

In this connection it isinteresting to note the peculiar methods adopted 
by our free-trade friends to prove that this country prospered more 
highly in the revenue-tariff period before the war than since the war 
under protection. 

My distinguished friend from Kentucky [Mr. McCrREARY] has done 
this by the percentage device, Every mathematician understands that 
a given sum is a much larger percentage of a small amount than of a 
large amount. For example, a man may boast that at one decennial 
period of his life (between ten and twenty years) his age increased 100 
per cent., but that in another détennial period of his life (between fifty 
and sixty) his age increased only 20 per cent. Butif he should gravely 
argue that his age increased five times as fast in the latter period as the 
former, he would be langhed at. 

Yet the gentleman from Kentucky gravely argues that an increase of 
eleven and one-half millions in population between 1870 and 1880 was 
less than an increase of seven and one-half millions between 1850 and 
1860; and an increase of 21,600 miles in railroad mileage between 1850 
oe was greater than an increase of 41,600 miles between 1870 and 

n anything can be proved by figures when used in such a way 
as this, 

THE “LOW” PROTECTION DODGE. 

Right here, Mr. Chairman, I wish to notice one defense of the pend- 
ing bill, which seeks to put protectionists off their guard. 

It is said that this bill does not deprive our industries of just pro- 
tection; it simply substitutes low protection for high protection. 

This sounds well, especially as coming from those who declare that 
protection is ‘‘robbery,’’ but will deceive no one unless he desires to 
be deceived. 

In the first place, no one will deny that the pending bill proposes by 
one blow to sweep away all protection from our citizens engaged in man- 
ufacturing lumber, lime, wood and chemical pulp, brick, and many 
other articles, and also from our farmers engaged in producing wool, 
flax, potatoes, vegetables, meats, and many other articles. 

Certainly the bill proposes free trade as to all these important in- 
dustries. 

DIFFERENT TREATMENT OF NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN FARMERS, 

It would be interesting to inquire how it happens that the farmers 
and the industries carried on mainly in the Republican States are se- 
lected for slaughter, while such crude articles as iron ore and coal are 
left with the old protective duties. It would undoubtedly afford ma- 
terials for an interesting chapter if we could know the negotiations 
which led to the retention in the pending bill of a duty of 68 per cent. 
on such articles of food as sugar and rice, agricultural products of 
Democratic Southern States, while Northern agricultural products, 
with which the Canadians can compete, are put on the free-list. 

Would the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] be 
quite as jubilant over this bill as he appeared the other day if rice 
should be cut down from 65 per cent. to the same basis as the Northern 
farmer’s wool and other products? Or would the gentlemen from 
Louisiana see in this bill quite as much ‘‘ revenue reform ” as they do 


To | now if sugar should be reduced from 82 per cent. to the 30 per cent. 


duty fixed by the much-admired tariff of 1846, or to the 24 per cent.’ 
of the more admired tariff of 1857, or be placed on the free-list, as they 
aoe propose to vote to put manufactured lumber and lime and wood- 
pulp? 

The gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. MOMILLIN] congratulated the 
country that ‘‘ we have reached a point for the consideration of a bill 
looking to the reduction of the taxes on the necessaries of life.” Surely 
there is not much reason for congratulation on this score in view of a 
bill which proposes to impose a ‘‘ tax”? of 65 per cent. on rice and 68 
per cent. on sugar—two articles which by common consent are as nec- 
essary as flour in every poor man’s family, and articles, too, producel 
to so small an extent in this country that the duty is nearly all added 
to the price. [Applause.] 

THE DANGER AHEAD. 

But what I desire to call the attention of the committee and the 
country to is the fact that the reduction of duties proposed by this bill 
on imported manufactured goods is at those points where already the 
dutics are perilously near the dividing-line between the encourage- 
ment and discouragement of importations, and where further reductioh 
will swell importations, increase the revenue, and deprive our own in- 
dus ries and labor of the opportunity to supply our own markets. 

So far as the common cotton, and woolens used by the masses of the 
peopleareconcerned, with the exception of worsteds, we are successfully 
holding our own markets; but the duties on fine cottons and woolens 
are so perilously near the dividing-line between protection and free 
trade that millions of dollars of these goods are imported an- 
nually, when the duties angt 2 be strengthened so as to have them 
all made here. Yet, with these facts staring usin the face, the pending 
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bill proposes to reduce the duties on fine cottons and fine woolens to an 

extent that will certainly swell importations and increase the revenue 

and leave us neither high nor low protection, for no duty can be called 

aI protective duty unless it is sufficiently high to discourage importa- 
ms. 


We have, for example, a duty of 1 cent per pound on tin-plate— 
“low protection,” my friend from Texas will perhaps say. I reply, 
that is not a protective duty, but an ideal revenue duty, because it is 
so low that not a pound of tin-plate can be made in this country, and 
every sheet of our tin isimported. Practically it is free trade. 

And it may not be out of place here to ask my friend from Texas 
how it happens—in view of his assertion that a given result can be pro- 
duced here by labor as cheaply as in England—that we can not manu- 
facture tin-plate at all in this country, notwithstanding we have iron 
ore in abundance and tin on the free-list, and there is a duty of 1 
cent per pound on imported tin-plate? 

COARSE COTTONS ALWAYS PROTECTED. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL], in calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the cotton mills of New England which mannufact- 
ure coarse cottons were established and prospered under the “low 
tariff’* of 1846, has not, as he supposes, shown that low revenue duties 
are as favorable for manufacturing interests as protective duties. The 
rates of duty on coarse cottons provided by the tariffof 1846 were amply 
protective in view of the fact that the labor cost of this class of goods 
is very small in proportion to cost ofmaterial. And itis worthy of notice 
that when the rates of duty have been continued through all tariffs so 
high on an article which can be made to the extent of our wants as to 
shut out foreign competition prices have been reduced the most by ex- 
clusively home competition. This has been the case with not only 
coarse cottons, but with boots and shoes, where the duty has been prac- 
tically prohibitory. 

DUTIES UNDER DIFFERENT TARIFFS. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to the unfair methods 
which have been adopted to create the impression that the duties on 
imports under the present tariff are much higher than have been known 
under previous tariffs, 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] has called attention 
to the misleading character of comparisons simply of dutiable lists un- 
der different tariffs without also comparing free-lists. As he well said, 
on such a deceptive basis goods to the value of fifty millions might be put 
on the free-list, yet without any increase of the rates of the dutiable 
list it would appear as if the duties had been increased if we should 
look only at that list. 

Obyiousiy the only fair comparison of tariffs is to include both the 
free and dutiable lists. On this basis the average duty on all imports 
during the past year was only 31 per cent., against 26 per cent. under 
the tariff of 1846, and 45 per cent. under the tariff of 1824. Indeed, if 
the duty on sugar, which was the equivalent of 82 per cent. ad valorem 
on the imports of last year, had been only 30 cent., as under the 
tariff of 1846, the average rate on all imports free and dutiable would 
hare been only 28 per cent., substantially the same as under the tariff 
of 1846. 

It is the enormous duty of 82 per cent. on sugar, it should be ob- 
served, which made the average ad valorem duty on imports 47 per 
cent. the last year, against 41 per cent. under the same tariff in 1883. 
If sugar is excluded from the account, the average duty on dutiable 
goods is 38 per cent., and on all imports only 27 per cent. [Applause.] 

It is sufficient to say that in consequence of systematic undervalua- 
tions, an ap tad valorem duty of 40 per cent. affords in textile 
goods hardly more protection than a specific duty equivalent to 30 per 
cent. 

When the gentleman from Texas says that the woolen manufacturer 
is protected by a duty of 66 per cent. he conveys a wrong impression 
to men who do not understand that the manufacturer and his employés 
are protected by only an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent. on common 
woolens and 40 per cent. on fine woolens—the balance of the duty being 
simply compensatory for the duty on wool. 

HOW TO REDUCE THE REVENUE, 

It is obvious from what I have already said that so far as the Mills 
bill reduces the duty on imported manufactures it will not reduce, but 
increase the revenue by swelling importations to take the place of our 
domestic products, For this reason in these particulars it is not a bill 
to reduce, but¢o increase what are improperly styled war taxes. 

So far as the bill abolishes the internal-revenue tax on tobacco—in 
which I concur, except that I would sweep away all the tobacco taxes— 
the bill will reduce the revenue. I would also abolish the tax on alco- 
hol used in the arts and manufactures. These two items would make 
a reduction of $35,000,000. : 

I would then reduce the enormous duty of 82 per cent. on sugar, a 
necessary article of food, to the average duty borne by products sim- 
ilarly advanced, and this would reduce the revenue $30,000,000 more. 

If it is probable that we can develop the manufacture of sugar in this 
country (which we have not been able to do after forty years’ trial, for 
the reason that nature is against us), I would resort to the bounty sys- 

~tem by which France and Germany developed their beet-sugar indus- 


try. But under no circumstances can there be anexcuse for maintain- 
ing a duty of 82 per cent. on sugar, or 68 per cent. as proposed by the 
pending bill, when the product is so small here that the duty is in- 
evitably nearly all added to the price. 

Then I would correct the inequalities of the tariff at other points; m 
for example, in the Treasury ruling that worsteds are not woolens, an 
in Sa seek to substitute specific for ad valorem duties, in order that 
the duties might be determined by our lawmakers rather than by the 
European exporter, and thereby secure our own markets more com- 
pletely for our own industries and our own labor. 

FREE RAW ATERIALS, 

Mr. Chairman, it is significant that within a few years our free-trade 
or revenue-tariff friends—for in the popular use of these two terms both 
mean the same thing—have abandoned to a certain extent their direct 
assault on protection and are now attempting to cireumventit by what 
might be called in military phrase a fank movement. They havesud- 
denly discovered that manufacturers are not so great ‘‘robbers’’ as 
they were a few years ago, but are rather objects of pity because of the 
burdens they have to bear in “taxed raw materials.” The free-trade 
slogan to-day is not so much free manufactured products as “free raw 
materials.” 

I remember when the distinguished Congressman from, and now 
mayor of, New York appeared in this House as the John the Baptist 
of this movement, and almost literally cried alone in the wilderness of 
this Chamber for ‘‘free raw materials,” which then meant ‘free iron 
ore” and ‘‘ free coal,” both of which he told us are indispensable to 
the success of our manufacturing industries. 

In the Forty-ninth Congress the distinguished gentleman who then 
was at the head of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Morrison, 
became a “‘ free raw-material?’ disciple, which then came to mean free 
coal, free iron ore, and free sawed lumber. 

In the present Congress my excellent friend, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. MILES], whose fiery rhetorical lances have 
been thrown at the ‘‘robber’’ manufacturers so many times in this 
Chamber, started out, not like Saul of Tarsus on his way to Damascus, 
but like Paul on his great missionary tour to the unbelieving Genti 
to convert the heathen manufacturers of Rhode Island by the tender 
of ‘‘ free raw materials,” which had come to mean free wool, free lime, 
free manufactured lumber, free wood-pulp, and free Canadian farm 
products, but by some mysterious interposition no longer free coal and 
free iron ore. 

The distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], 
re-enforcing the alluring word-picture of the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, pointed out that with the cheaper wool, cheaper 
farm products, cheaper lumber, and cheaper lime, secured by allowing 
South American wool and Canadian farm products, lumber, and lime 
to be imported free of duty, while retaining liberal duties on manufact- 
wees goods, Rhode Island textile establishments and their operatives 
wo a 

An inventory of the net results of this ‘“‘free-raw-material ” mission- 
ary tour appeared a few weeks ago in the election returns from Rhode 
Isiand. I violate no confidence when I suggest that the investment 
proved ruinous. 

The truth is that the “‘free-raw-material’’ scheme is unjust and in- 
defensible, except in the view that free trade is the goal aimed at and 
“free raw materials ” only a stepping-stone. 

In the first place the use of the term ‘‘raw’’ is misleading. Strictly 
speaking, raw materials are only those io which no labor has been 
added—ore in the mine, timber in the forest, lime-rock in the quarry, 
or land untouched by the hand of man and untilled and ungrazed. 
These are as cheap and abundant in this country as anywhere on the 
face of the earth. 

But why is it that the moment these really raw materials are touched 
by our labor and prepared for man’s use they begin to cost more than 
the same materialsabroad? Simply because the labor that isemployed 
in transforming these raw materials into useful forms is paid higher 
wages in this country. If similar quantities of labor cost no more here 
than in other countries, then the ore at the furnace, the lime at the 
kiln, the manufactured lumber at the mill, the wool in the fleece, and 
the hay, potatoes, vegetables, peas, beans, and grain on the farm, and 
other materials used in more advanced manufactures could be produced 
as cheaply here as in Canada or South America. 

In other words, we are prevented from producing these materials as 
cheaply as they can be produced in other countries for the same reason 
that cotton can not be manufactured into fine goods, that wool can not 
be made into fine cloths, that ore can not be made into pigor bariron, 
that leather can not be made into boots and shoes ; in short, that any 
manufactured article in which labor isa large element can not be made 
in the United States as cheaply as in Europe, namely, because our labor 
costs more. : 

Now, my distinguished friend from Texas [Mr. MILLS] comes in with 
a bill to make wool, lime, manufactured lumber, wood and chemical 
pulp, and farm products cheaper by allowing them to be imported free 
of duty from other countries where the labor required to produce these 
materials is than here. This, hetells the House and the coun- 
try, will be a good thing to do. 
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Now, what I desire to ask the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee is, ifit is a good thing to avail ourselves of the 
manufactured lumber, the wood pulp, the lime, the wool, and the farm 
products supplied by the cheaper labor of other countries, and give up 
producing these articles here, or else bring our labor down to the foreign 
standard, why then is it not a good, aye, a better, thing to also allow all 
the more advanced manufactures which can be made abroad more cheap- 
ly by labor paid less wages than here to come in free of duty. [Ap- 

lause. 
P ] WHY ABANDON LUMBER, LIME AND FARM WORKERS? 

In other words, will any gentleman tell me why the labor employed 
in manufacturing lumber, wood pulp, and lime, and producing wool 
and farm products is not entitled to the same protection, proportioned 
to its quantity and character, as the labor employed in other indus- 
tries? r 

The lumber industry is carried on in nearly every State. The value 
of the product in 1880 was $233,268,729; number of men employed, 
147,956; wages paid laborers, $31,845,974. The value of the product 
of manufactured lumber is as much as that of the iron industry, more 
than that of either cotton, wool, or leather, and more than that of the 
carriage, furniture, glass and hardware industries combined. 

Will any gentleman tell me why so important an industry is to be 
subjected to unrestricted Canadian competition? Or will any one tell 
me why the laborers who make lime at $2 per day in this country, are 
to be driven to the wall by Canadian lime manufacturers who pay only 
$1.25 perday? Or why our large and growing wood and chemical pulp 
me should be destroyed by putting their products on the free- 

ist? 
THE FOREIGN-MARKET DELUSION. 

The chief reason given by the gentleman from Texas for placing on 
the free-list these so-called ‘‘raw materials’’ was to thereby cheapen 
our manufactured products, so as to be able to better compete with Eu- 
ropean manufacturing nations in foreign markets. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] seemed to think that if 
we only had free wool our woolen-mills would at once be able to find 
valuable foreign markets for their goods. And yet in the same speech 
he showed that with the free raw material of cotton we exported last 
year cotton goods to the value of less than $15,000,000, and these all 
of the coarsest variety, while we imported fine cotton goods to the value 
of nearly $29,000,000. 

Now, if with the raw material of cotton cheaper than our British 
competitors we are able to export only a few in which there is 
but a fraction of labor, how does the.gentleman suppose we should be 
able to compete in foreign markets with woolen goods in which the la- 
bor is a much larger element? 

No, Mr. Chairman, free wool would not add to our foreign markets 
for woolen goods so longas our labor costsso much more than does the 
labor of our foreign competitors. That is the sole reason why we can 
not compete in foreign markets with manufactured articles into which 
much labor enters, except in cases of specialties which circumstances 
have made peculiar to this country. - 

Indeed, if any manufacturer thinks that he can successfully compete 
with foreign manufacturers in foreign countries provided he can have the 
privilege of importing materials free of duty, he can take advantage of 
section 3019 of the Revised Statutes, which permits the importation 
of materials for articles for export on payment of a duty of only 10 
per cent., and there would be no objection among protectionists to re- 
moving even the 10 per cent. duty. I introduced a bill to this effect 
and had it referred to the Committee on Ways and Means at the be- 
ginning of this session, but notwithstanding the apparent zeal of the 
majority of that committee for free raw materials in order to increase 
our exports, the bill sleeps the sleep of death in the committee-room. 

VALUE OF OUR HOME MARKETS. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to be misunderstood in reference to 
the desirability of extending our foreign markets as much as possible. 
Let that be done, but in such a way that it will not surrender much 
more valuable home markets. A lowering of duties on imported arti- 
cles which we can produce here to the extent of our wants, for the 
ostensible purpose of cheapening production so as to enable us to com- 
pete more successfully in foreign markets, would inevitably surrender 
a liundred dollars to foreign producers in our home markets in exchange 
for the bare possibility of obtaining a trade of $10 in foreign markets. 

Have gentlemen who talk so admiringly of new foreign markets and 
so depreciatingly of our home markets considered that the markets of 
the United States consume more products than are consumed by Great 
Britain and exported from Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, 
Holland, and Austria combined? 

Great stress is laid upon the large products of Great Britain. Yet 
the consumption of products per capita in the United States is greater 
than the consumption and exports of the United Kingdom per capita. 

According to Mulhall, in 1880 the total production of the United 
Kingdom was six thousand two hundred millions, or $172 per inhab- 
itant, of which $136 was consumed at home and $36 exported. 

According to the estimates of Mr. Nimmo, of the Bureau of Statistics, 
the total production of the United States in the same year was ten thou- 


sand millions, or $200 per inhabitant, of which $183 was consumed at 
home and $17 exported. 

The value of our products of agriculture in 1880 was three thousand 
six hundred millions, of which 85 per cent.—92 per cent., excluding 
cotton and tobacco—was consumed at home, while the value of the 
products of British agriculture was only thirteen hundred millions. 

We are already the largest manufacturing nation inthe world. ‘The 
value of our product of manufactures, mining, and forestry in 1880 was 
nearly five thousand five hundred millions—six hundred and fifty mill- 
ions more than the similar products of Great Britain, of which five thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-two millions was consumed at home and 
one hundred and thirty-eight millions exported. Indeed, our home 
market consumed more manufactured products than thecombined home 
consumption and exports of Great Britain. 

The value of the products of our leather industries, including the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, in 1880 was four hundred and fifty-four 
millions—two and a half times that of Great Britain—of which four 
hundred and forty-seven millions was consumed at home. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. RUSSELL] conveyed the im- 
pression the other day that by putting hides on the free-list in 1871 
we paved the way for an export of boots and shoes. But we have done 
nothing of the kind, our total exports in this line last year reaching 
only $700,000. We have only held our own markets since 1871, pre- 
cisely the same as we did before, simply because the 30 per cent. duty 
on goods in which the materials compose so large a part of the cost 
was ample to keep out foreign competition. If this duty should be re- 
moved it would not be Jong before the boot and shoe industry would 
begin to feel the effect of French and English boots and shoes. 

Thevalue of our woolen manufactures in 1880—that industry which 
the gentleman from Indiana pictured as well nigh extinct for want ot 
free wool—was two hundred and seventy-three millions, or forty-eight 
millions more than the value of the woolen manufactures of Great 
Britain, of which nearly all was consumed at home. 

I am ready to co-operate in any feasible measure which will tend to 
increase our export trade, but excuse me from sharing in the responsi- 
bility of any movement looking to the surrender of such a magnificent 
home market as ours in the vain hope that in some already gorged for- 
eign market—gorged, too, with the products of cheaper labor—we can 
make up the loss. : 

THE BARTER FALLACY. 

But I hear the gentleman from Texas asserting that foreigners will 
not buy of us unless we open to them our markets for manufactured 
goods, which we can and ought to make for ourselves. 

To this proposition I reply that foreigners will buy what they need 
where they can buy the cheapest, as we do, without regard to whether 
they can or can not sell their manufactured products tous. Let my 
friend consult the last report of the Bureau of Statistics on commerce, 
and he will find that our exports to each foreign country do not have 
the slightest reference to our imports from that country. 

We exported last year to Great Britain (omitting fractions) products 
to the value of three hundred and sixty-three millions, but imported 
from that country only one hundred and sixty-five millions. 

We imported from the West Indies seventy millions, but exported 
only twenty-four and three-quarter millions. Has the gentleman heard 
from any one in this country who proposed to stop buying sugar in 
Cuba because she buys so little of us? 

We imported almost fifty-three millions from Brazil, but Brazil 
bought of us only eight millions. 

What becomes of the doctrine that we can sell only as we buy, in the 
light of such facts as these ? 

PROTECTION FAVORABLE TO FOREIGN TRADE. 


Mr. Chairman, it must not be assumed, as has been charged, that on 
the whole the protective policy is less favorable to a development of 
our foreign trade than such a tariff policy as prevailed before the war, 

On the contrary, it is the claim of protectionists that the policy which 
builds up home manufactures and diversifies our home industries re- 
sults in such increased prosperity to the people that they on the one 
hand produce more, and on the other hand demand more of such im- 
ports as they do not produce than they would have consumed under a 
policy which discouraged home industries. 

The proof of this claim is to be found ina comparison of the exports 
and imports under the revenue-tariff period between 1846 and 1861 with 
those under the protective period between 1865 and 1881. 

In the revenue-tariff decade between 1851 and 1861*our annual im- 
ports, per capita, averaged $10.73, and our exports $9.94; annual foreign 
trade, $20.67 per inhabitant. 

In the protective-tariff decade between 1871 and 1881, our annual 
imports averaged, per capita, $13.50 and our exports $14.93. Annual 
foreign trade $28.43 per inhabitant. 

It will be obseryed that our exports and imports per inhabitant were 
nearly 50 per cent. greater in the protective decade than in the revenue- 
tariff decade. 

This result, as disclosed by the official report, ought to silence the 
charge that the protective system destroys our foreign trade. The 
truth is that our foreign commerce with every country in the world 
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never grew so rapidly as it has since the war under the protective 
policy. Ifthe carrying of this commerce had been retained by Ameri- 
can shipping we should to-day have a tonnage in the foreign trade of 
five times as large as it is. 

In 1865, when our civil war closed, the value of our foreign commerce 

was $404,774,883. In 1881 the value of this commerce had increased 
to $1,545,041,974, a growth in sixteen years of almost 300 per cent. 
‘The increase of our foreign commerce from 1846 to 1861 was only 70 
per cent.; and yet there are many persons who are constantly asserting 
that the palmy days of our foreign commerce were under the tariffs of 
1846 and 1861, and that the high tariffs since the war have destroyed 
our foreign trade. 
-There are those who are adverting in and out of season to the “ un- 
exampled ” growth of the foreign commerce of Great Britain in the 
last twenty years. I desire to call attention to the fact that in 1865 the 
foreign commerce of the United Kingdom was valued at $2,384,117,140, 
and in 1881, it was $3,377,863,266, an increase of only 50 per cent., or 
only one-sixth of the increase of the foreign commerce of the United 
States. Even including the war period, when the foreign commerce of 
this country was so seriously impaired and that of Great Britain so 
prosperous, the statistics show that the value of the foreign commerce 
of the United Kindom increased between 1860 and 1885 only 83 per 
cent., that of France 80 per cent., and that of the United States 95 per 
cent. 

In other words, the foreign commerce of the United States has in- 
creased since 1860 more rapidly than that of Great Britain or that of 
any other nation. Gentlemen who find it convenient to lament what 
they call the ‘‘decline’’ of our foreign commerce, and point to the 
growth of English commerce as something which “‘ our blind protective 
policy ” prevents us from attaining unto, should consult the official 
statistics. 

OUR EXPORT TRADE, 

Again, there is no basis for the oft-repeated assertion that the pro- 
tective tariffs of the United States since 1861 have restricted the ex- 
port trade of the United States, which, it is assumed, the revenue tariffs 
in force from 1846 to 1861 had specially fostered. 

According to the official statement of Mr. Evans, of the Treasury 
Department, our exports increased only 16} per cent. in the revenue- 
tariff decade between 1851 and 1861, or 60 per cent. if the years 1850 
and 1860 are compared; while in the protective decades between 1861 
and 1871 our exports increased 146 per cent., and between 1871 and 
1881 increased 59} per cent. Our total exports in the decade ending 
with 1860 were eight hundred and fourteen and one-half millions; in 
the decade ending with 1880 they were fifty-one hundred and twelve 
millions, 

Comparing population and exports, and the official statistics show 
that in the decade between 1851 and 1871 our annual exports were 
$10.66 per inhabitant; and in the decade between 1871 and 1881 they 
rose to $14.93 per inhabitant, and in 1883 to $15.25 per inhabitant. ` 

With an official showing of annual exports of only $9.94 per inhab- 
itant in the revenue-tariff decade between 1851 and 1861, and of $14.93 
per inhabitant in the protective decade between 1871 and 1881, it is 
time that the oft-repeated assumption that protection has destroyed 
our foreign export trade should no longer be used by men who profess 
to seek the truth. 

Side by side with the official evidence that our foreign exports per 
inhabitant are 50 per cent. larger under protection than they were 
under a revenue tariff, having risen from $228,699,486 in 1861 to 
$898, 452,891 in 1881, I wish to place the additional fact thatthis growth 
of exports has not been solely in crude products, as many of our free- 
trade friends aver, but that the growth of our exports of partially and 
wholly manufactured articles has been even more rapid than the growth 
of our exports of crude articles, 

In the decade between 1851 and 1861 official statistics show that only 
163 per cent. of our exports were manufactured goods and only 16 per 
cent. partially manufactured; but in the decade between 1871 and 1881 
20 per cent. of our exports were manufactured, rising in 1883 to 23 per 
cent. manufactured, and 22} per cent. partially manufactured. 

The growth of our exports of manufactured goods will be clearly seen 
by any one who will take the trouble to examine the official statistics. 
In the decade between 1851 and 1861 no agricultural implements were 
exported; but in the decade between 1873 and 1883 the value of these 
implements exported was twenty-seven millions. In the first decade 
not a single watch or clock was exported; in the last decade watches 
to the value of $600,000 and clocks to the value of ten millions. In 
the first decade forty millions in value of iron and steel were exported; 
in the last decade one hundred and fifty millions. In the first decade 
leather and leather goods to the value of ten millions were exported; 
in the Jast decade seventy-eight millions. In the first decade manu- 
factures of wood to the value of eighty-seven millions were exported, 
and in the last decade one hundred and ninety millions. 

And yet there are gentlemen who continue to gravely assert on this 
floor that protection has destroyed our export trade, particularly in 
manufactured goods, and taken away cargoes from vessels. 

I desire to call the attention of gentlemen who so frequently in this 
Hall lament the alleged loss, through protection, of the export trade to 
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various countries, which was supposed to have been so flourishing in 
the revenue period before the war, to the fact disclosed by the official 
statistics that there is scarcely a country to which we do not export 
twice as much, and in many cases three, four, and even five times as 
much, under our protective policy as we did under a revenue tariff. 

In 1860 our exports to Russia were $2,750,000; in 1883 they were 
$19,000,000. In 1860 our exports to Germauy were $14,750,000; in 
1883, $64,250,000. In 1860 our exports to Belgium were $2,750,000; 
in 1883, $26,750,000. In 1860 our exports to Great Britain were $196,- 
250,000; in 1883, $420,500,000; or, turning to the East, in 1860 our 
exports to Japan were $90,000; in 1883, 3,250,000. In 1860 our ex- 
portsto Australia were $4,000,000; in 1883; $9,500,000. To South and 
Central America, which trade it has been asserted we largely held un- 
der revenue tariffs, our exports in 1860 were only $17,500,000, but in 
1883, $42,500,000. Even our exports to the West India Islands have 
increased from $23,000,000 in 1860 to $32,250,000 in 1883. 

Mr. Chairman, look in whatever direction we may to the practical 
results of the protective policy in the United States in the last quarter 
of a century, and we find abundant evidence that it has promoted in the 
highest degree the prosperity of our people. By common consent the 
United States is pointed to everywhere as the most marvelous national 
growth recorded in history. [Applause. } 

THE DECLINE OF OUR FOREIGN CARRYING TRADE, 

I forgot, Mr. Chairman, that in one particular, namely, our foreign 
carrying trade, and one only, it was pointed out by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], as it has been heretofore by others, 
that we had retrograded rather than advanced. My friend from Ten- 
nessee went further, and charged that the decline of this foreign carry- 
ing trade is due to our protective tariff. 

When the gentleman made the charge I endeavored to call his at- 
tention to the fact that the decline in our foreign carrying trade began im- 
mediately after 1855, when the revenue tariff of 1846 was in force, and 
thatin the six years between 1855 and 1861, while this policy continued, 
the average annual decline was as great as since the war under the pro- 
tective tariff. This is proved by the official statistics, which show that 
75} per cent. of our exports and imports were carried in American ves- 
sels in 1855, and only 694 per cent. in 1861. 

Moreover, the statistics show that in 1855 there were 507 vessels of 
the class used in foreign trade built in the United States, in 1859 there 
were 309, and in 1857 only 117. [Applause.] 

Therefore there is as much reason for saying that the revenue tariff 
before the war caused the decline of our foreign carrying trade as there 
is for charging that our protective tariff brought it about. 

Looking still further at the statistics, it is found that during the four 
years of civil war the Confederate cruisers swept more than one-third 
of our shipping in the foreign trade from the ocean either by capture 
or sale to avoid destruction, so that when the war ended in 1865 only - 
= per cent. of our exports and imports were carried in American ves- 
sels. 

I take it for granted that my friend from Tennessee will not charge 
to the protective tariff this loss of 38 per cent. of our foreign carrying 
trade through the ravages of the Alabama and other Confederate 
cruisers. 

Since the war the decline has gone on year by year a little more 
slowly than before the war, until last year only 14 per cent of our ex- 
ports and imporis were carried in American vessels. 

From what I have already stated it is evident that this decline is not 
due to a falling off of cargoes to be carried, for our exports and imports 
have increased inan unexampled manner. The troubleis that foreign 
vessels have seized upon the cargoes which ought to be carried in our 
own vessels. 

The statement of this fact shows that our foreign carrying trade oc- 
cupies a position different from that of every other industry in this 
country. While every other industry is protected to a greater or less 
extent, either directly or indirectly, from foreign competition, the for- 
eign carrying trade alone since 1850 has been open to the free compe- 
tition of British and other foreign vessels. In other words, all our do- 
mestie industries have been prospering under the policy of protection. 
Our foreign carrying trade has been well nigh destroyed under the pol- 
icy of free trade. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman from Maine yield to me for 
a question? 7 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will if my timecan be extended. 

Mr. McMILLIN. You can have an extension of time. What I 
want to know is whether the American citizen is permitted to buy free 
the vessel that is to run in this trade, or whether he is permitted to 
bring in free the materials of the ship that is to be built in this coun- 
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Mr. DINGLEY. I will meet that point as I proceed. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What I want to show is that we have not free 
trade in that business. a ; 

Mr. DINGLEY. In the business of the ocean carriage of our ex- 
ports and imports we have had free trade. 

Do not understand me as saying that any tariff has destroyed our 
foreign carrying trade, for tariffs have had nothing at all to do with it 
It is other alena which opened our foreign carrying trade in 1850 
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thus giving an oppo: 


placed this business on a free-trade basis, 
rtunity for other causes to operate against us. 

This is brought into a clearer light when it is noted that our coast- 
wise shipping, which is absolutely protected from foreign competition, 
has highly prospered, notwithstanding the severe competition of rail- 
ways, until to-day it has a tonnage three times as large as the home 
fleet of Great Britain and five times as large as that ofany other nation. 
[Great applause on the Republican side. ] 

Computing by the accepted rule that one ton of steam is equal in 
carrying power to three tons of sail, and our coastwise tonnage was in 
1869 an equivalent of 4,300,892 tons of sail, and in 1887 this had in- 
creased to an equivalent of 6,075,716 tons, an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent. in less than twenty years. 

No country on the face of the earth is able to present such amarvel- 
ous growth of home shipping, and no other country has so cheap water 
and rail transportation. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. May I ask the gentleman a 
question right there? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Is not that partly because the 
cargo in the coastwise trade goes to a place where there is no duty and 
comes back to a place where there is no duty, although the vessel has 
an outgoing cargo and an incoming cargo? In other words, is not the 
coastwise trade carried on under absolute free trade, while the port to 
which and the port from which the vessel sails are absolutely without 
any tariff law? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let me show my friend that vessels in the foreign 
trade are precisely in that position. Mind you, there is no lack of cargo 
to be carried either way in either the foreign or the coastwise trade. We 
have permitted the British and other foreign vessels to come in on equal 
terms and take the cargoes, whereas in the coastwise trade we have ex- 
cluded all except American vessels. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman from Maine not state the rea- 
sons why, in his opinion, the marine has declined ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will come to that in a moment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I donotlike tointerruptthe 
gentleman, but he will permit me to say that I think there are other 
causes for the decline of the marine than the tariff, 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam glad the gentleman has reached that conclu- 
sion. I had supposed from what I had heard on the other side of the 
House that this was considered the sole cause, and that all we have to 
To to revive our foreign carrying trade is to go back to the tarif of 

846. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Not by any means. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. There are othercauses relat- 
ing to material, naval architecture, ete. 

But is it net true that one of the reasons besides what the gentleman 
has spoken of—the monopoly the coastwise trade has by excluding 
the competition of foreign vessels—is it not one of the reasons that the 
coastwise trade has grown because of absolute free trade between the 
ports between which the coastwise vessels trade? ‘They go from one 
port to another, and both ports are under the same law, which as to 
that trade is absolute free trade. 

[Here the hammer fell. J 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Lona), 
Maine has expired. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Iask that the gentleman’s 
time be extended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I wish to show the gentleman that his suggestion 
that the coastwise trade is prosperous because the vessels in 
ithave cargoes that they can take, for instance, from New York to Boston 
or from New York to Charleston, applies as well to the foreign trade. 
There is the same abundance of between Boston and Liverpool, 
between Boston and Havre, and between New York and any of these 
foreign ports. There is abundance of cargoes in each case. The dif- 
ference is, we admit the British and other foreign vessels to compete 
with us in carrying our exports and imports, and they can beat us on 
free-trade principles. In the coastwise trade none but American ves- 
sels can engage. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Is it not the fact that going 
from Boston to Liverpool a ship takes an outgoing cargo upon which 
there is no duty at either port, but when it comes back it comes back 
with a cargo on which there isa duty? Therefore, so far as our trade 
is concerned, that ship-owner being obliged to be an American, and 
the ship, by our registry laws, being obliged to be an American ship, 
it can not find a cargo ing to American owners which he can swap 
for a cargo that is to come to American ports, and it has to come around 
by Great Britain. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But that makes no difference with the carrying 
trade. The American vessel is not obliged to carry a cargo that belongs 
to Americans any more than the British vessel is obliged to carry a cargo 
that belongs to a British subject. There are abundant cargoes to be 
carried between all the ports of this country and of other countries. 
There is no trouble on that score. ‘The difficulty is not that the Amer- 
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ican vessel has not the same chance as the British; the trouble is that 


it has no better chance, and it is beaten in the race of competition be- 
cause it costs more to run an American vessel than a British vessel on 
account of our higher wages of labor and better fare. Therefore the 
gentleman’s comparison between the ocean carrying trade and the coast- 
wise trade is not pertinent at all, because both have an abundance of 
cargo to carry. 

Furthermore, the gentleman says that the coastwise trade isa monop- 
oly. Of course the inference to be drawn is that our people pay a great 
deal higher rates than are paid to the similar home fleets of other na- 
tions. Now, it is a fact that there is no people on the face of the earth 
who get their coastwise carrying trade done than the Ameri- 
can people do, because we have reserved that whole business to our own 
vessels, so that they are encouraged to go on and build up their busi- 
— without any fear of being suddenly driven off by foreign competi- 

on. . % 

Mr. DOCKERY. In other words, there is competition and yet no 
t trusts” in the coastwise merchant marine. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Thatis, competition has made 
the coastwise trade very cheap and valuable, while competition has 
made the ocean carrying trade utterly valueless. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not at all. The theory on which protectionisis 
proceed is this, that we are a nation of 60,000,000 people with all these 
advantages, and that-when our people can carry on competition among 
themselves, knowing that they are not to be driven off by the cheaper 
labor of some other country whenever there happens to be some little 
depression of business, knowing that they have got the business to them- 
selves, the result of competition among ourselves, and the consequent 
result of exciting the inventive genius of our people, gives us, in the 
long run, cheaper prices than we would have if we were liable at any 
time to be deprived of the business by foreign competition. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Isit not true that the rivals abroad with whom 
our vessels have to compete are subsidized, while ours are not? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, not only have we put our foreign carrying 
trade on a free-trade basis with respect to the competition of foreign ves- 
sels, but Great Britain, under the guise of free trade in her foreign ear- 
trying trade, has erected the most stupendous system of protection by 
subsidies ever known on the face of the earth. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side. ] . 

PROTECTION FOR FARMERS. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. The gentleman has stated that except 
this foreign carrying trade almost every other industry in this country 
is protected directly or indirectly and is prosperous. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Thatissoasarule. Ofcourse there are periods 
of depression in all kinds of business. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Is it not true that since 1855-56, 
about one-third of a century, the export prices of our products have 
never been as low, except as I now state: Corn but once, wheat not 
once, wheat flour not once, cotton not once, pork but once, beef not once, 
butter but three times, cheese but once? If that be true, why does 
the gentleman say that agriculture is prosperous under his high pro- 
tective tariff? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will answer that question, because I heard a 
gentleman here with apparent sincerity press that point with much 
vigor. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. I press it with real sincerity, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman asks why when wheat and corn 
are lower than formerly that fact does not prove that protection has 
not advanced the interests of the farmer. The gentleman understands 
that the price to the farmer is what he receives on the farm, and does 
not the gentleman know that the cost of transportation between Min- 
nesota, for example, and Mark Lane in London has been reduced more 
than 30 cents per bushel from what it was before the war, and that 
therefore, even if wheat in London is 30 cents lower than it was then, 
still the farmer gets as muchor more for his wheat than he got before? 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Upon what principle does the gentle- 
man argue that becanse transportation has been reduced the farmer 
should give all the benefit of that reduction to the monopolist ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. But he does not. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. That is just what you said. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Notatall. Uponthe same principle, why does not 
the gentleman turn around and make an argument like this: The man- 
ufacturer now gets only 5 cents a yard for a product which before the 
war brought 10 cents a yard; therefore, has not protection been a great 
disadvantage to the manufacturer? Does not my friénd know that the 
cost of production, largely through the influence of our protective sys- 
tem, has been greatly reduced in the manufacture of nearly all the 
articles which the farmer buys, and also in the production of wheat 
itself? Doesit not cost less to produce a bushel of wheat now with all 
our improved farm machinery than it did thirty years ago ? 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Yes, and that is just—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. I want to add that there never has been a time 
when the farmer could buy so many yards of sheeting, so many yards 
of cloth of any kind, or so much of any product that he consumes on 
his farm for a bushel of wheat or a bushel of corn or a bushel of pota- 
toes as he can to-day. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. And that is the way you explain the 
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proposition that the farmer is benefited by protection when I ask you 
the question, and you can not deny that in one-third of a century farm 
produets have never been so low as they are now. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now, I want to saya word more about the farmer, 
although it is a little out of the line of the discussion I was pursuing. 
The claim of the protectionist with reference to the farmer relates not 
merely to what he may do with that portion of his product which he 
exports, but it is claimed that the home market, by reason of the di- 
versification of industries, has been so largely increased that the farmer, 
instead of being obliged to ship abroad three-fourths of his product, 
finds a better market at home. } 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota. Does not the export price fix the price 
of that which is sold at home? 

Mr. DINGLEY, Right ox that point I wish to ask my friend a ques- 
tion, for if ever there wasa fallacy it is right here, I want to ask the 
gentleman whether the price of wheat, for example, in Mark Lane is 
not fixed rather by the quantity of the surplus we have to send abroad 
than by anything which may transpirein Mark Lane? Suppose Europe 
wants this year 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, and no more. Now, if 
Russia and this country and other wheat-exporting countries have each 
‘75,000,000 bushels to export, there being sent abroad a surplus beyond 
what the market demands, prices inevitably go down. But suppose 
that, in consequence of having a market at home for a large part of 
our product, we ship abroad only 25,000,000 instead of 75,000,000 
bushels, thereby bringing down the quantity of wheat shipped to Eu- 
rope so as to not exceed the demand, is not this home consumption as 
potent an influence in determining the price of wheat in Mark Lane 
as anything transpiring there? Jn other words, is not the price in 
Europe greatly affected when our own markets take so much of our 
wheat that our surplus for shipment is small ? 

HOME MARKETS AGAIN. 
Mr. BRUMM. Will my friend from Maine allow me to put one 
uestion—— 
> Mr. DINGLEY. I must beg to be allowed to decline. I have no 
right to take up the time which other gentlemen may wish to occupy. 

Mr. BYNUM. I would like to ask one question if my friend from 
Maine will permit me. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would be very glad indeed to yield, but I do not 
like to occupy the time to which other gentlemen are entitled. 

Mr. BYNUM. That is the very same reply which I made to the 
gentleman the other day when he wanted to interrogate me, yet he was 
very persistent. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Very well; I will hear the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. BYNUM. Does the gentleman know that the percentage of ag- 
ricultural products exported now is greater than in the period from 
1850 to 1860? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iunderstand that, for weare exporting many kinds 
of agricultural products that Europe has begun to demand within a few 


ears. 
$ Mr. BYNUM. Then how is a home market being created when the 
percentage of exports is larger? 

Mr. DINGLEY. We have been settling new agricultural lands with 
immigrants who have rapidly increased our agricultural products, but 
at the same time our home demand has been rapidly increasing. 

Mr. BYNUM. Does not the gentleman know that we are manufact- 
uring now more than we can consume? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Thisishardlyso. Lastyearweimported $44,902,- 
718 in woolen goods, $49,293,163 iniron and steel, $28,940,353 in cotton 

s, $21,933,028 in linen and jute $31,347,923 in silk goods, 
11,199,945 in leather and leather goods, $7,319,895 in glassware, and 
over $25,000,000 of other manufactures—over $220,000, 000 in the ag zre- 
gate—all of which we ought to have manufactured ourselves. 
OUR FORKIGN-CARRYING TRADE AGAIN, 

Mr. DOCKERY. I would like to ask the gentleman a question, for 
the reason that in former debates on this subject of the decline of our 
foreign carrying trade, I have always understood him to maintain that 
neither high nor low tariffs have affected this matter. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I am not arguing that the tariff has anything to 
do with this question. 

Mr. DOCKERY. You are discussing the question of ‘free trade.” 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam not contending that the tariff has anything 
to do with the decline of our carrying trade. 

Mr. CASWELL. I hope that the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] may be allowed to conclude his remarks without further inter- 
ruption. Gentlemen who are to follow in this debate have some in- 
terest in the consumption of time; and these interruptions are hardly 
fair to them. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman from Maine has not hesitated 
put questions when other gentlemen were on the floor. I would be 
glad to ask him a question ou a point upon which he interrogated nie 
a few days ago. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would be very glad to answer questions to any 
extent, if I could do so without interfering with the rights of other 
gentlemen. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The question I wanted to ask, if the gentleman 
will permit, is this—— 5 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iwill yield. 


Mr. McMILLIN. When I was arguing the other day that the tariff 
had had a depressing effect upon our foreign carrying trade, the gen- 
tleman from Maine denied the statement, and said that the deteriora- 
tion had begun before the present rates of tariff were inaugurated. In 
view of that statement, I wish to know why he contends to-day that 
foreign competition or “‘ free trade’ has destroyed our foreign carry- 
ing business, and protection has preserved intact our coastwise ship- 


ping. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not the protective tariff, but protection in the 
broad sense. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I did not understand the gentleman to make any 
such distinction. He contended further that tne reverse of protection 
has destroyed our foreign carrying trade. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Now, if a non-protective policy has destroyed our 
foreign-carrying trade, why did the declihe begin at the time the gen- 
tleman mentioned—before the present tariff rates came into operation? 

Mr. DINGLEY, Because under the tariff of 1846 there was no pro- 
tection for our carrying trade any more than there is now. Our dis- 
criminating charges against British vessels, which were abrogated in 
1850, protected our foreign carrying trade up to that time. 

Mr. McMILLIN. ‘Then the tariff has had nothing to do with it? 

Mr. DINGLEY. As I havesaid from the start, I am speaking of the 
principle of protection and the principle of free trade. I have always 
contended that the change from the tariff of 1846 to the present tariff 
has not had anything to do with this matter. I donot think I can be 
misunderstood on that point. Iam simply saying that we have saved 
our coastwise trade because we have shielded it from the competition of 
British and other foreign vessels, not by the tariff, but directly by the 
navigation laws; and we have lost the foreign carrying trade because 


-we have not shielded it from direct foreign competition since 1850, 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question, solely for information; because I know he is thor- 
oughly familiar with this subject. Has the gentleman himself made 
any calculation or investigation as to the amount of money which is 
annually paid to foreign ship-owners for our foreign carrying trade? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is not far from $150,000,000 annually. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. Are 
there not two principal reasons for the decline of our foreign merchaju 
marine: first, the fact that it costs $100,000 to $150,000 more to con- 
struct an American ship than to build a foreign vessel ; and second 
(this being the more important reason), the fact that the daily operating 
expenses of a foreign vessel are from 30 to 35 per cent. less than those 
of an American vessel? 

Mr. DINGLEY. ‘The last reason practically presents the difficulty 
that meets us. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. In an American-built vessel which costs 
$500,000, 95 per cent. of the cost is labor. š 

SHIP-BUILDING UNDER DIFFERENT TARIFFS, 

Mr. DINGLEY. Inasmuch as it has been intimated that the pres- 
ent tariff is not so favorable for ship-building as the tariff of 1846, I 
desire to correct that impression. Under the tariff of 1846 all mate- 
rials for the construction and repair and supplies of vessels bore a 
duty. Under the present tariff all lumber, timber, hemp, manilla, 
iron and steel rods, bars, spikes, nails, bolts, copper and composition 
metals, and wire rope for the construction, equipment, and repair, and 
all supplies of American vessels for the foreign trade, are admitted free 
of duty, so that on the whole the present tariff is as favorable for the 
constraction of vessels for the foreign trade as the tariff of 1846. The 
difference in cost in this country and England in other materials of a 
vessel was as great before the war as now, so that if we had been 
called upon to build iron steam-ships before the war we should have 
had the same difficulty as now. The tariff of 1846 would not have 


helped us. 
CAUSES OF DECLINE. 


The causes of the decline of our foreign carrying trade since 1855, in 
the face of the unexampled increase of our exports and imports offered . 
for transportation, must evidently be looked for entirely outside of tariffs 
or mere party issues. They may be briefly stated to be these: 

First. The revolution from wood to iron in marine architecture, and 
from sails to steam in propelling power, which began to be felt about 
1855. This gave England an advantage which we had so long as wooden 
sailing vessels controlled the commerce of the world. 

Second. The admission of our great rival to our carrying trade on 
equal terms with our vessels about the beginning of 1850, which gave 
England an opportunity to use the advantage which she gained about 
1855, as already stated. 

Third. The adoption by England of the policy of aiding the estab- 
lishment of steam-ship lines to all parts of the world by postal subsi- 
dies. The value of this aid may be appreciated when it is stated that 
she has expended $200,000,000 for this purpose in the last forty years, 
not tomention the great assistance she has given her ship yards by 
building 80 per cent. of her naval vessels in. private establishments. 

Fourth. The destruction of one-third of our merchant marine by 
Confederate cruisers between 1861 and 1865, and the advantage which 
England gained in building up great iron-ship yards while we were 
engrossed with war. 
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Fifth. A greater increase of wages of men engaged in ship-building 
and in the sailing of vessels in the United States in the last twenty years 
than iu the foreign countries which are seizing upon our foreign carry- 
ing trade. 

Sixth. The great opportunities for uses of capital and enterprise in 
building railroads, establishing manutacturing industries, and opening 
up the new West, which have afforded larger profits than could be ob- 
tained from the foreign carrying trade in close competition with foreign 
vessels. The capital and labor put into railcoads in the United States 
in excess of that put into railways in Great Britain since 1855 would 
have built an ocean fleet of three times of the whole tonnage now sail- 
ing under the British flag. 

_AN OBJECT-LESSON IN FREE TRADE, 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that our coastwise shipping has been saved 
and swelled to these magnificent proportions not by a protective tariff, 
but by protection, by legislation which directly excludes foreign com- 
petition. Our shipping in the foreign trade has been overwhelmed, not 
by a free-trade or revenue tariff, but by legist!ation which has admitted 
foreign vessels to open free-trade competition. 

Instead of the decline of our shipping in the foreign trade, affording 
proof of the baneful effects of the protective principle, it is, on the other 
hand, an object-lesson, showing in a vivid manner the kind of destruc- 
tion which would come to other industries in this country if we should 
open tkem up to the equal competition of similar foreign industries, as 
we have in the case of our foreign carrying trade. 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that when we admitted British vessels 
to participate in our foreign carrying trade on equal terms with our 
own, in 1850, our statesmen did not foresee that a revolution had al- 
ready begun from wood to iron and sails to steam, which would deprive 
us of the great natural advantages we had so long as wooden sailing- 
vessels controlled the ocean carrying trade, through which we had been 
enabled to hold our own. But when this revolution began to be felt, 
about 1855, when British iron steam-ships, built from the ore in the 
mine by cheaper labor than we have, and, far more important still, 
manned with officers, seamen, engineers, and firemen commanding far 
less wages than similar employés receive on board our vessels, then the 
principles of free trade applied to the foreign carrying trade began to 
do its work, and American interests in this business began to decline. 

The contest would have been more severe and prolonged than it has 
been had not the civil war interfered to tie our hands, destroy a third 
of our marine in the foreign trade, and given Great Britain an oppor- 
tunity to build up great iron-ship-building plants by government con- 
tracts for war vessels; and especially had not the British Government 
strengthened the hands of her ship-owners by postal subsidies to estab- 
lish steam-ship lines to all parts of the world, while our Government 
has refused aid to our vessels. 

LOWER WAGES ABROAD WHAT TROUBLE US. 


In the attempt to compete on free-trade principles in the foreign car- 
rying trade with British steam-ships we have been worsted, first, because 
England had cheaper labor than we have to mine her ore, make her 
iron, and build her iron vessels, but (in view of the fact that the differ- 
ence in first cost of a vessel spread over thirty to fifty years is a small 
item) mainly because England has cheaper labor to run her steamships 
after they are built. ` l 

I have heard this denied, but in order to establish this fact beyond 
question I read from a special report on wages of officers, engineers, 
and seamen on British and on American vessels, made last November 
by United States Consul Russell at Liverpool, a free-trader, by the way, 
who would not be likely to color any facts to bear against his cause, 
aud published in the February consular reports, as follows: 

British vessels in domestic ports can procure crews for from 37 to 32 per cent. 
Jower than those paid on American vessels, which is a serious item in the dis- 
hbursement account. ‘Then, again, the cost of maintenance on American ships 
is about 40 cents per day per man against the English 29 cents, or a difference 
of 27 per cent. in favor of the latter. When it is considered that provisions, 
such as beef, pork, and flour, which are the principal articles of food consumed, 
can be obtained in the United States, if anything, at a lower price than in Eng- 
land, it seems remarkable that the crews of our vessels should cost 27 per cent. 
more per man for maintenance; yet such appears to be the case. It is an ac- 
knowledged fact thatthe living on board our vessels is superiorto that of other 
nations, and it is generally asserted that larger quantities of food are supplied 
to pero the seale of provision laid down by Congress being rarely, 
resorted to, 


Linvite the attention of gentlemen who contend that there is not 
much difference between wages in the United States and Great Britain 
to this official statement that crews can be procured for British steam- 
ships at 37 per cent. lower wages than they can be procured in this 
country for American steam-ships, and that it costs 27 per cent. more 
to feed the American crews than it does the British crews, because our 
laborers properly insist on better living. 


FREE SHIPS NOT A REMEDY, BUT A SERIOUS PERIL, 


Ishould like to ask the gentlemen who think that the slight initial 
saving which might be made in going to the Clyde and having our ships 
built would enable us then to compete on equal terms in the foreign 
carrying trade with our British rivals, to tell the House and the coun- 
ey ior they propose to run steam-ships after they have been built in 
free competition with British vessels which are manned by officers and 
men who receive 37 per cent. less wages and 27 per cent. poorer fare 
than our own officers and crews require! 


ever, 


The simple statement of the situation shows the absurdity of the free- 
ship remedy for a revival of our merchant marine in the foreign carry- 
ing trade, to say nothing of the grave national peril involved in rely- 
ing upon Great Britain to build our vessels and abandoning our own 
ship-yards, which Jefferson well said are as necessary as forts in case 
of war. 

Nothing can be more obvious than that if we persist in turning over 
our shipping in the foreign trade to open competition on free-trade 
principles with British and other foreign vessels without aid from our 
Government, the day is not far distant when every American vessel in 
that trade will have been driven from the ocean. 

THE LESSON TO BE HEEDED, 

Let this illustration of the disastrous effects of free trade in our for- 
eign carrying trade warn us in time agaénst trying the same experi- 
ment with other industries in this country. 

It ought to be sufficient to deter us from hazardous experiments 
which look attractive in the figures of rhetoric, that under the protect- 
ive policy which has prevailed for more than a quarter of a century 
the United States has grown so wonderfully in population, agriculture, 
manufactures, and all the elements which have to do with material 
prosperity, that even the most distinguished and most highly honored 
statesman of Great Britain—the peerless Gladstone—has spoken of her 
in debate in Parliament as the most marvelous and prosperous nation 
in Christendom. [Prolonged applause. ] 


APPENDIX. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., December 9, 1884, 

Sır: I have the honor to transmit to you herewith tabular statements show- 
ing the articles of imported merchandise which were entered for consumption 
in the United States during the year ended June 30, 1854, with the values thereof, 
the rates of duty, and the amounts of duty collected thereon, the average value 
per unit of quantity, and the average ad valorem rate of duty. 

These statements exhibit in detail for a full year the operation of the tariff act 
of March 3, 1883, in comparison with the operation of the tariff previously in 
force for the year cnded June 30, 1883. 

The total value of the imports of merchandise entered forconsumption in the 
United States aug tho year ended June 30, 1884, was $667,575,389, as against 
$700,829,673 during the preceding fiscal year; the value of dutiable merchandise 
so entered amounted to $456,295,124, as against $493,916,384 coe the preceding 
year; the value of merchandise free of duty amounted to $211,280,265, as against 
$206,913,289 during the preceding year; the total amount of duties collected dur- 
ing the fiscal year was $190,282,536, as against $210,637,293 during the preceding 
fiscal year; the average ad valorem rate of duty on dutiable merchandise was 
41.702 per cent., as against 42.646 per cent. during the preceding fiscal year; and 
the average ad valorem rate of duty on free and dutiable merchandise was 28.503 
per cent., as against 30.055 per cent. during the preceding fiscal year. These 
facts may be more concisely presented in tabular form, as follows: 


Value of imported merchandise entered for consumption, and duties collected thereon, 


Year ended June 30— 
Description, 
1883, 1884. 

Merchandise free of duty. «..| $206, 913,289 | $211, 280, 265 
Dutiablo merchandise.........s.ssrers... ageaenstaeseee «| 493,916,384 456, 295, 124 
Total value of merchandise........... EAA 700, 829, 673 667, 575, 389 
Total duty Collected.......scccecssee sesoresoveescvesseeseses 210, 637, 293 190, 282, 836 

Average ad valorem rates of duty on: Per cent. Per cent. 

Dutiable merchandise 42. 646 41. 

Free and dutiable mercha: 30. 055 28, 503 


THE GENERAL RESULTS OF TARIFF LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 
1791 TO 1834. 


Prior to the year 1867 no separate account was kept of the quantity and value 
of each kind of imported commodities entered: for consumption and of the 
amount of duty collected thereon, The following table is therefore divided 
into two parts, the first of which shows for the years 1791 to 1866, inclusive, the 


value of the net imports of merchandise into the United States, the amount of 
duty collected thereon, and the average ad valorem rates of duty on dutiable 
and on free and dytiable goods imported; and the second of which shows for 
the years 1867 to 1884, inclusive, the value of merchandise entered for consump- 
tion free of duty and dutiable, the amount of duty collected, and the average 
ad valorem rate of duty on the total value of both free and dutiable goods 
entered for consumption. 


Duties on imports. 


Average ad va- 


Value of net imports.* lorem rates of 
duty on— 
Year Amounts of |__ —— 
ended— duty collected. F 
Free. Dutiable. Total. 
Sept. 30— 
TIGL O savcneanesaesone seve] $28, 687,959 | $4,399, 473. 09 
1792 29, 746, 902 8, 433, 070. 85 
1793... 28, 990, 428 4, 255, 306. 56 
1 2 , . 
ie 55, 136, 164 6, 657, 987. 94 
1797 .. 48, 379, 406 7, 549, 649, 65 
1798.. 35,551,70u | 7, 106, 061. 93 |. 
1799... 33, 546, 148 6, 610, 449, 31 


* From 1791 +6 1820 the values of free and of dutiable goods can not be sepa- 
rately shown, 
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Duties on imports—Continued, 


s Average ad va- 
Value of net imports. lorem rates of 
duty on— 
Year Amounts of 
ended— duty collected. Free 
Free. Dutiable. Total, eee and 


080, 932. 73 
750,778.93 |. 
438, 235.74 
479,417.61 |. 
098, 565. 33 |. 22, 76 
936, 487. 04 |. 19.19 
667, 698,17 |.. 21.22 
845, 521.61 |. 20.09 
363, 550. 58 37.22 
257,506. 62 18.80 
583, 309. 31 14.07 
813, 222.73 35. 62 
958, 777.53 13.07 
224, 623, 25 |. 69. 03 
998, 772. 0S |. 46.79 
282, 942, 22 6. 84 
306, 874.88 |. 27.94 
283, 348. 49 32. 90 
176, 385. 00 |. 16.78 
}, 283, 608. 76 29, 81 
-i 005,612.15 |... seese. 26, 59 
«| $1,780,725 | $41, 965, 680 , 696, 405 004, 447.15 | 30,99 29.76 
3,554,146 | 64,841,527 | 68,395,673 | 17,589,761.94 | 27.13 2.72 
2,626,630 | 48,684,106 | 51,310,736 | 19,088,433.44 | 39,21 37.20 
3,083,408 | 50,763, 159 846, 25,516, 966.48 | 50,21 47.39 
3,707,960 | 62,687,762 | 66,395,722 | 31,683,096.15 | 50.54 47.72 
4,650,373 | 53,002,204 | 57,652,577 | 26,108,254.74 | 49.26 45, 29 
2,890,130 | 52,010,978 901,108 | 27, 962,145.43 | 53.76 50. 94 
4,012,196 | 62,963, 309 975, 29, 966, 472.23 | 47.59 44.74 
8,481,946 | 51,259,625 | 54,741,571 | 27,769, 769.03 | 54.18 50.73 
3,511,586 | 46,063,513 | 49,575, 28, 417,055.96 | 61.69 57.33 
5,508,094 | 77,300,016 | 82,808,110 | 36,623, 270.48 | 47.38 44.23 
6,996,732 | 68,330,956 | 75,327, 29,356, 056.74 | 42,96 38.97 
211,675 | 63,258,392 | 83,470,067 | 24, 19,103.67 | 38.25 | 28.99 
724,515 | 47,248,632 | 86,973,147 | 18,987, 952.77 | ` 40.19 21.83 
796,380 | 64,211,594 | 122,007,974 | 25,931,233. 16 | 40.38 21.26 
120,705 | 88,690,687 | 158,811,392 | 30,991,510.93 | 34.94 19.51 
977,428 | 62,333,143 | 113,310,571 18, 191,605.31 | 29.18 16.05 
161,583 { 48,391,015 | 86,552,598 | 19, 998,861.98 | 41.33 23.11 
188,174 | 80,682,642 | 145,870,816 | 25,631,888.13 | 31.77 17.57 
110,829 | 44,139,506 | 86,250,335 | 15,178,975.46 | 34,39 17.60 
078,044 | 57,698,265 | 114,776,309 | 19,941,090.29 | 34.56 17.37 
346,171 | 34,650,147 | 87,996,318 | 16,686,341.92 | 25.81 | 18.96 
25,722,643 | 37,204,129 7,508, 627.19 | 29.19 20.13 
79,705,646 | 98,390,548 | 29,395, 762.56 | 36.88 30.50 
89, 934, 993 | 105,599,541 | 30, 978,558.44 | 34.45 | 29.34 
91,401,481 | 110,048,859 | 30,484,716.34 | 33.35 27.70 
100, 419,095 | 116,257,505 | 28,137,922.86 | 28,02 24.20 
125, 703, 826 | 140,651,838 | 33, 034,306.09 | 26.28 43.49 
118, 854, 498 | 132,565,108 | 31,027,772.46 | 26.11 23. 41 
148, 051,575 | 164,034,033 | 40,181, 813.04 | 27.14 21.50 
182, 565, 378 | 200,476,308 | 48,626,600.08 | 26.63 24.26 
173, 737, 583 | 195, 287, 3) 47,577, 633.19 | 27.38 24.35 
225, 424,532 | 250, 157,145 | 58, 467,814.85 | 25.93 | 23.37 
253,535, 495 | 276, 083, ŝi, B, 607.09 | 25.61 23.52 
201, 736, 366 | 231,650,340 | 64,119,676.91 | 26,82 23. 36 
246, 017,468 | 295, 650, 958 61,084, 400.56 | 26.05 21.63 
283,569,188 | 333,511,205 | 63, 664,863.56 | 22.45 19.09 
187, 385, 484 | 242,678,413 | 42,016,722.31 | 22.43 17.32 
249, 966, 316,823,370 | 48,8%, 683.55 | 19.56 15. 43 
267,991, 447 | $36,252,495 | 52,692,421.02 | 19.67 15, 67 
67, 421,022 | 207, 235, 274, 656,325 | 39,038, 269.16 | 18.84 14. 21 
49, 812, 97 ; 178, 330,200 | 46,509,214. 66 | 36.20. 26. 
5, 225, 375, 280 | 63,729, 203.24 2. 62 28. 28 
301,113,322 | 98,465. 957.27 | 36.69 32,04 
656,525 | 80,635, 169.78 | 47.56 38.46 
366,349,277 | 423, 470,646 | 177,056,523.27 | 48.35 41.81 
* Nine months, from October, 1812, to June, 1843. 
Value of imported merchandise entered for consumplion.* 
Value of imports entered for con- By vaca Sand be 
sumption. duty on— 
Tait tad Ara 
ear ende of duty 
June 30— collected. | Dutia- Rron 
Free. Dutiable. Total. ble. iduna- 


1869 394, 440,174 | 176,557, 47.365 | 44.761 
1870 426, 346,010 | 191,513,974 | 47,156 | 44.919 
1871 ...ee0se 500, 216, 122 | 202, 446, 673 | 44.049 | 40,472 
872 one 560, 419, 034 | 212,619,105 | 41.468 | 37.939 
178, 399, 484,746, 861 | 663, 146, 657 | 184,929,042 | 38,149 | 27.886 

151, 694, 834 | 415, 748, 693 | 567,443,527 | 160,522,285 | 38.610 | 28,288 

146, 465,463 | 379,795, 113 | 526,260,576 | 154,554,983 | 40.694 | 29,368 

140, 561, 381 | 324,024, 926 | 464,586,307 | 145,178,603 | 44.805 | 31,249 

140, 840, 149 | 298, 989, 240 , 829, 339 | 128,428, 343 | 42,954 | 29. 199 


*The expression “entered for consumption" refers to the form of the entry 
of goods made by the importer at the custom-house, and merely implies the 
peevery of the imported goods from the custody of the customs officers to the 

porter, 


Value of imported merchandise entered far consumption—Continued, 


|Average adva- 


Value of imports entered for con- Jovem rates or 


sumption, ma 
Amounts Sah ie 
Year ended of duty 
June 30— collected. 
Free, 

Dutiable. 
IB7B ...ssnevceeees S141, 339, 059 $297, 037, 409 
1879.. .| 142, 550,159 | 296,742,215 
419, 506, 091 


193, 800, 880 
216, 138, 916 
210, 637, 293 
190, 282, 836 


The foregoing table presents an epitome of the results of tariff legislation in 
the United States from the beginning of the Government to the present time. 

It must be observed, however, that the average ad valorem rates given in this 
table do not constitute an absolutely correct presentation of the general results 
ofthe varions tariff laws which have from time to time been in force in this 
country since the organization of the Government. There are other factors to 
be taken into consideration. Such ad valorem rates have, from yearto year, 
been more or less affected by changes in the relative proportion of the several 
kinds of dutiable imported upon which the Fates differ. For example, 
either a falling off in the imports of goods paying high rates of duty or anin- 
crease in the imports of paying low rates of duty during any one year 
might cause a very considerable fallin the averagead valorem rate without an: 
change in the tariff laws: and conversely an increase in the imports of 
paying high rates 6f duty or a decrease in the imports of goods paying low rates 
of duty might cause a very considerable increase in the average ad valorem rate 
of duty in the absence of any change whatever in our tariff laws. 

The average ad valorem rate on all dutiable merchandise from year to year 
has also been affected by fluctuations in the prices of goods upon which the du- 
ties are specific. This was fully explained in the special report of this office on 
ia g manon: of the tariff act of March 3, 1883, for the six months ended Decem- 

r3i, . 

Again, the average ad valorem rate for any one year may fail to indicate the 
results of even radical changes in the tariff laws, the operation of which has been 
to raise the duty on certain commodities and to lower the duties on others, For 
example, the act of March 3, 1883, raised the average ad valorem rate on sugar 
and melada, on manufactures of cotton, on earthen and china ware, on glass 
and glassware, on spirits and wines, and on malt liquors, and reduced the aver- 
age ad valorem rate on iron and steel, on wool, on manufactures of wool, and 
on manufactures of silk, but the average ad valorem rate on all dutiable mer- 
chandise was not much changed. 

A complete explanation of the effects of all the changes of law and of commer- 
cial conditions upon average ad valorem rates since the organization of the 
Government would evidently involve a treatise of great length. 

These statements serve to indicate the important truth that figures are but 
words, and that frequently in the absence of adequate bet eewmengcs d statements 
the infirmities of speech attach to them as to other words, even when they are 
used honestly and in their normal significance for the purpose of presenting and 
illustrating concrete facts. 

The following table shows the ave: 
chandise and on ed gains comm 
June 30, 1883 and 1884, 


ead valorem rate of duty on all mer- 
ities imported during the years ended 
with the increase or decrease in the several rates: 


Ave ad valorem 
Darden so 
baag gne Increase- 
Articles, Dec 
1883. 1884. 
Per cent. | Per cent, | Per cent, 
All dutiable merchandise.. 42. 41.70 94— 
Sugar and melada........... 52.88 53.94 1,06+- 
SI soa steel, and man 37.52 34.48 3.04— 
ool: 

Clothing wool. 56. 28 44,92 11.36— 
Combing wool 51,22 42.65 8.57— 
Carpet wool... 27. 84 25. 02 2.82— 
Manufactures of wool... 68, 49 66. 23 2. 26— 
Manufactures of cotton 87.44 40.09 2.654- 
Manufactures of silk... 59.01 49.86 9.15— 

Earthen and china ware. 43.10 57. 66 14. 
Glass and glassware.. 3 55.05 55. 68 “ot 

Spirits and wines “ 69. 84.37 14. 
Malt liquors..... RSI 59 47.64 . 8.054 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE TARIFF ACT OF MARCH 3, 1883, 


From the foregoing table it appears that the average ad valorem rate of dut; 
on all yg cote merchandise entered for consumption during the year ondi 


June 30, 1883, was under the operations of the act of March 3, 1883, reduced only 
ninety-four one-hundredths‘of 1 per cent.; but by making due allowance for the 
fall in the prices of goods upon which the duties are specific, for the effects of 
the provision of the act of March 3, 1883, that the customs valuation of imported 
pana shall no longer include commissions, the cost of the necessary coverings 


*The statement in regard to the receipts and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, made by the Secretary of the Treasury, shows the receipts from customs 
to have been $214,706,496,93 for the year ended June 30, 1883, and $195,067,489.76 
for the year ended June 30, 1834. This statement includes not only duties on 
imports, but also tonnage tax and certain customs fees, whereas the above table 
shows only the amounts of duty collected on merchandise, 

{The value of the merchandise entered for consumption during the year 
ended June 30, 1884, amounted, as above stated, to $667,575,359, and embraced both 
goods entered for immediate consumption on arrival in the United States and 
goods withdrawn from warehouse for consumption during the year, The value 
of the imports into the United States, as hereinbefore shown, amounted to $667,- 
697,693, embracing both goods entered for immediate consumption on arrival 
and goods entered for warehousing awaiting the payment of duties. The two 
statements differ in character. 
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and casings of goods, internal tra: rtation charges in foreign countries, cte., 
and for the transfer to the free-list of goods the duties u which are much be- 
low the average ad valorem rate, it has been ascertained thatthe reduction made 
in that rate by the provisions of this act mentioned was about5 per cent.—i. e., 
5 per cent. of the value of imports. 

he amount of duty received fell from $210,637,293 during the year ended June 
80, 1883, to $190,282,836 during the year ended June 30, 1884—a fall of 9.7 per cent. 

JOSEPH NIMMO, Jr. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. BLOUNT having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union: had had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the 
laws in relation to the collection of the revenue, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. - 

s ENROLLED BILLS. 


Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 1148) to grant the right of way to the Kansas City and 
Pacific Railroad Company through the Indian Territory, and for other 


Pah pill (S. 2605) relating to the anchorage of vessels in the port of New 


ork; 

A bill (S. 2671) to create and organize the county of Latah; 

A bill (S. 738) granting a pension to Enos J. Searles, of Clermont, 
Ohio; 

A bill (H. R. 1325) providing for the purchase of additional ground 
in the city of Indianapolis, Ind., adjoining the post-office site, and for 
the improvement of the building thereon, and appropriating $150,000 
therefor; 

A bill (S. 333) granting a pension to Reuben Brownmiller; 

A bill È 334) granting an increase of pension to Charles F. Allgower; 

A bill (S. 2267) for the relief of the Omaha tribe of Indians, in Ne- 
braska, to extend the time of payment to purchasers of lands of said 
Indians, and for other purposes; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 56) authorizing the use and improvement 
of Castle Island, in Boston Harbor. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, ROANOKE, VA. 
f [Mr.SOWDEN, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back the bill (H, R. 6683) for the erection of a public build- 
ingin the city of Roanoke, Roanoke County, Virginia; which was laid 
on the table, and tne accompanying report ordered to be printed. 
PUBLIC BUILDING, ST. ALBANS, VT. 


Mr. SOWDEN also, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back with amendments the bill (S. 1876) for the 
urchase of a site and the erection of a custom-house and post-office at 
Bt. Albans, State of Vermont; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, informed 
the House that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to bills of the following titles: 

A bill (S. 1828) to provide for a light-house at Newport News, Mid- 
dle Ground, Virginia; ’ 

A bill (S. 2458) to amend an act to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Eastern Branch of the Potomac River at the foot of 
Pennsylvania avenue east; and 

A bill (S. 2506) for the establishment of a light-house, fog-signal, 
and day beacon in the vicinity of Goose Rocks, Fox Island Thorough- 
fare, Maine. Ae Ne 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 88) granting a pension to Sally A. Randall; 

A bill (H. R. i granting a pension to John E. Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 138) granting a pension to Joseph Perry; 

A bill (H. R. aah for the relief of Mary McGrath; 

A bill (H. R. 431) granting a pension to Hannah Varquison; 

A bill (H. R. 428) granting a pension to William B. Johnson; 


A bill ey R. 680) granting a pension to Henry H. Stutsman; 

A bill (H. R. 879) granting a pension to Royal J. Hiar; 

A bill (H. R. 2071) for the relief of Martha Gray; 

A bill (H. R. 2282) to pension Mrs. Theodora M. Piatt; 

A bill (H. R. 2664) for the relief of Francis Daniels; 

A bill (H. R. 3158) increasing the pension of Howard S. Abbott; 

A bill (H. R. 3180) granting a pension to John H. Sayers; 

A bill (H. R. 3554) granting a pension to Catharine Black; 

A bill (H. R. 3579) granting a pension to Ellen Shea; 

A bill (H. R. 3735) granting a pension to Eliza Shreeve; 

A bill Or R. 3844) granting an increase of pension to Wilson C. 
Moles; 

A bill (H. R. 4104) granting a pension to Mahala Dexter; 

A bill (H. R. 4491) granting a pension to Rosanna Robey; 

A bill (H. R. 4519) to grant a pension to William J. Miller; 


A bill (H. R. 4579) granting a pension to Mary G. Crocker; 
A bill (H. R. 4580) granting a pension to Farnaren Ball; 
A bill (H. R. 4845) granting a pension to Wilhelmina Kuhlmann; 
A bill (H. R. 5195) granting a pension to David W. Seely; 
A bill (H. R. 5234) granting a pension to Cyrenius G. Stryker; 
A bill (H. R. 5237) granting a pension to Noah S. Cramer; 
5 A (H. R. 5249) granting an increase of pension to Charles H, 
mith; 
A bill (H. 
A bill (H. 
A bill (H. 
A bill (H. 
ə A bill (H. 
A bill (H. 


R. 5311) granting a pension to Alonzo H. Gregory; 

R. 5545) granting a pension to Nancy F. Jennings; 

R. 5847) granting a pension to Elizabeth Twigg; 

R. 5966) granting a pension to Mrs. Lepha A. Osborn; 
R. 6379) to increase the pension of David M. Rennoe; 
R. 6576) for the relief of James M. McKeehan; 

A bill (H. R. 6582) granting a pension to Elizabeth Ward; 

A bill (H. R. 6971) to pension Peter Clark, jr.; 

A bill (H. R. 7094) granting a pension to Nancy Van Dyne; 

A bill (H. R. 7181) granting a pension to Aletta V. Quick; 

A bill (H. R. 7882) granting a pension to John Kinney; 

A bill (H. R. 8164) granting a pension to William H. Hester; 

A bill (H. R. 8185) granting a pension to David L. Partlow; 

A bill (H. R. 8211) to pension Lafayette Lakin; 

A bill (H. R. 3727) for the relief of William P. Gorsuch; 

F A bill (H. R. 2699).for the relief of the heirs of the late Solomon 
pitzer; 

A bill (H. R. 518) for the relief of T. J, Edwards, administrator of 
David Edwards, deceased; 

A bill (H. R. 9430) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to award 
a gold medal of the first class to Capt. Thomas Sampson, of New York 
City, for rescuing five boys from drowning; 

A bill (H. R. 48) for the relief of Benjamin M. Simpson; 

A bill (H. R. 7218) for the erection of a public building in the city 
of Duluth, State of Minnesota; and 

A bill (H. R. 1697) for the erection of a public building in the city 
of Asheville, N. C. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed with an 
amendment, in which the concurrence of the House was requested, the 
bill (H. R. 6609) for the relief of Sarah E. McCaleb. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with an 
amendment the bill (H. R. 401) granting a pension to Mrs. Jeannie 
Stone, asked a conference with the House of Representatives on said 
bill and amendment, and had appointed as conferees on its part Mr. 
DAvIs, Mr. Hoar, and Mr. TURPIE. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 1940) to provide for the construction of a public building 
at Sterling, Ill. ; 

A bill (8. 384) to provide for the erection of a public building in the 
city of Dover, in the State of New Hampshire; 

A bill (S. 289) for the erection of a public building at Fort Dodge, 
Towa; 

A bill (S. 165) for the erection of a public building in the city of 
Woonsocket, R. I.; . 

A bill (S. 1765) to provide for the sale of the Fort Sedgwick military 
reservation, in the States of Colorado and Nebraska, to actual settlers; 

A bill (S. 1715) for the relief of the sureties of Dennis Murphy; 

A bill (S. 518) for the relief of the legal personal representatives 
of Henry H. Sibley, deceased; 

A bill (S, 915) granting a pension to Susan Edson; 

A bill (S. 1009) granting an increase of pension to Sallie R. Alexan- 
der, widow of Lieut. Col. Thomas L. Alexander, United States Army; 

A bill (S. 1076) granting a pension to the widow of John Leary, de- 


A bill (S. 1136) granting a pension to Anna M. Freeman; 

A bill (S. 1264) granting a pension to Martha V. Coleman; 

A bill (S. 1269) granting a pension to Lydia K. White; 

A bill (S. 1319) granting a pension to Anna Slater; 
A bill (S. 
A bill (8. 
A bill (S. 
A bill (8. 
A bill (S. 

dith; 
A bill (S. 
A bill (S. 
A bill (8S. 
A bill (S. 
A bill (8. 
A bill (S. 
A bill (S. 
A bill (8, 


1481) granting a pension to Ellen White Dowling; 

1482) granting a pension to Sarah C. Taylor; 

1500) granting a pension to Margaret M. Miller; 

1540) granting a pension to Hannah Babb Hutchins; 
1591) granting an increase of pension to Madison M. Mere- 


1822) granting a pension to Ann E. Cooney; 

1838) granting a pension to Mrs. Mary Mott; 

1925) granting a pension to Alexander H. White; 
1926) granting a pension to William Smith; 

1988) granting a pension to H. R. Blackiston; 

ae for the relief of Bridget A. Murphy; 

2058) to increase the pension of John Taylor; 

2126) to pension Winemah Riddell; 

A bill (S. 2246) granting a pension to John C. Abbott; 

A bill (S. on granting a pension to Frank Paschker; 

A bill a 2274) granting a pension to Mrs. Catharine K. Whittlesey; 
A bill (S. 2301) to increase the ion of Manhatton Pickett; 
A bill (S. 2310) granting a pension to Rozalia Junk; 
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A bill (S. 2313) granting a pension to Ellen J, Snedaker; 

A bill (8. 2314) granting a pension to John B. Covert; 

A bill (S. 2333) granting a pension to George W. Fogle; 

A bill (S. 2334) granting a pension to Mary J. Byrd; 

A bill (S. 2366) granting a pension to Mrs. Emeline Anderson; 

A bill (S. 2370) granting a pension to Sarah C. Anderson and chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age; 

A bill (S. 2371) granting a pension to Jacob Pitner; 

A bill (S. 2372) restoring pension to George L. Flech; 

A bill (S. 2413) granting an increase of pension to Ernst Hein; 

A bill (S. 2418) granting a pension to Jarret Spencer; 
¢ 2435) granting a pension to D. G. Scooten; 
S. 2452) placing the name of Lena Neuninger on the pension- 


. 2450) placing the name of Bridget White on the pension- 


A bill (S. 
A bill (S. 


2538) granting a pension to Oliver H. Judd; 
2547) to increase the pension of Mrs. Matilda Wilkins Em- 


ory; 

A bill (S. 2571) granting a pension to Edwin E. Chase; 

A bill (S. 2575) granting a pension to Elizabeth Dettis; 

A bill (S. 2576) granting a pension to Richard Hudson; 

A bill (S. ol granting a pension to Nathan B. Rarick; 

A bill (S. 2579) granting a pension to Mrs. Maggie A. Weed, for- 
merly Miss Maggie A. Eagan; 

A bill (S. 2606) granting a pension to John B. Timberman; 

A bill (S. 2609) granting a pension to H. H. Russell; 

A bill (5. 2616) granting a pension to James E. Kabler; 

A bill (S. 2629) to pension Bartola Thebant, a soldier in the Florida 
Seminole Indian war of 1849 and 1850; 

A bill fe 2638) granting a pension to Mrs. Emma Dill; 

A bill (S. 2655) granting a pension to Lydia Hawkins; 

A bill (S. 2656) granting a pension to the widow and minor children 
of Patrick Frawley; 

A bill (S. 2663) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Mary M. 


3 
A bill (S. 2700) granting increase of pension to Allen Blethen; 
A bill (S. 2713) granting a pension to Pierre Bottineau; 
A bill (S. 2738) granting an increase of pension to John G. Merritt; 
A bill (S. 2763) granting a pension to William L. Eddy; 
A bill (S. 2779) granting a pension to Eliza M. Scandlin; 
A bill (S. 2829) granting a pension to Sarah J. Foy; and 
A bill (S. 2830) granting increase of pension to Elvira M. Dorman, 


TARIFF, 


Mr. McMILLIN. I move thatthe House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of re- 
suming the tariff debate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Chairman, labor is the source of all wealth. 
Capital produces nothing, therefore labor being the foundation of all 
wealth, it must bear the burden of taxation. The question of taxation 
is always of vital importance to the people, and one that touches more 
closely the individual than any other question with which this House has 
to deal. I come to the discussion of thisquestion, not as a free-trader— 
I believe the best way to collect the necessary taxes for the support of the 
Government is by levying a tax on imports. I believe, as far as may 
be, the tax should be levied on those articles of import known as 
luxuries, so that the taxes may be borne by those who are best able to 
bear them, and that the necessities, as far as may be, should be put on 
the free-list. -I am not in favor of any radical changes in our tariff 
laws, for the business of the country is now upon a high-tariff basis, 
and any radical and sudden change would disturb our business inter- 
ests. Iam the last man in the country that would desire to interfere 
with our manufacturing interests, for I represent one of the largest and 
most important manufacturing districts in the country, and my home 
is within the sound of the machinery of the largest cotton-manufactur- 
ing corporation in the world. 

‘There are in my district thousands of men, women, and children who 
earn their bread in our manufacturing institutions; and I should deem 
myself worse than a traitor did I by my vote on this floor in the least 
degree detract from their opportunity to earn an honest living in their 
chosen calling; but I have not forgotten that I am a citizen of a great 
nation, as well as a citizen of a great manufacturing State; that any 
legislation that has not for its ultimate end the good of the whole peo- 
ple is vicious legislation, and having fought in the hour of the country’s 
danger for the preservation of the whole Union, I must now, as the 
people’s representative, vote for the interests of the whole people. Our 
present system of tariff was levied as a war measure, and those who 
presented it to this House and to the country felt called upon to apol- 
ogize to the people for it, and to appeal to their loyalty to endure the 
burden, promising when the war should end and the need of this bur- 
den of taxation should no longer exist that the tax should then be re- 
moyed and the people relieved. The people did endure it loyally, the 


war was brought to a close, the armies disbanded, and the soldiers re- 
turned to their peaceful occupations; everybody rejoiced that the strug- 
gle was ended and that prosperity was manifest in every part of our 
great, free country. 

But were the burdens of the people removed? Did the same party 
that promised relief, remaining still in power, fulfill its promise? No; 
instead of relieving the people they conceived the thought that this 
great nation that had freed itself from the tyranny of the Old World, 
that had maintained its national existence and integrity through ex- 
ternal and internal strife, was not able to cope with the Old World in 
the domain of business and commerce; and to enable our people to pro- 
tect themselves from the manufacturers of Europe, they increased the 
tax on importations in order that we might stimulate home production, 
and protect the American laborer from the cheap labor of Europe. Un- 
der this system, it is true, our country has prospered; we have increased 
largely in population and in wealth; we have met the interest on our 
public debt, and paid the principal as fast as it has become due, and to- 
day we have a hundred millions of the people's money in the Treasury 
in the form of a surplus, and it is fast accumulating. Yes, accumu- 
lating so fast that the whole country is alarmed, and the people regard- 
less of party affiliations admit the necessity of a reduction of taxation. 
The people are looking to this House to-day as they have never looked 
before for relief, and he who refuses to vote for relief on fair business 
principles will not fail to hear from those whose servants we are and 
by whose votes we have been sent here to legislate for their welfare, 
The only difference between us to-day is the manner in which taxes 
shall be reduced, 

Our friends on the Republican side say we must continue the tariff 
on imports at the present rates as a means of protection to American 
manufacturers and American labor; that we have had great prosperity 
as the result of our protective system, and to give it up will be to give 
our markets to the foreign trade. This side, while admitting thatthe 
country as a whole has prospered under our system of protection, deny 
that it has prospered because of protection; that protection has shut us 
out of the markets of the world and forced us to confine our trade to 
our own markets; that it has stimulated production until we can no 
longer consume our products, and the result is depression in business, 
idleness for our laborers, and a threatened panic in every avenue of 
trade. Is it true that the country has increased in wealth under the 
system of protection more than it did under a low tariff for revenue? 
Let us look at the statistics of the three decades previous to 1880. The 
true valuation of this country in 1850 was $7,135,788,228; in 1860 it 
was $16,159,616,068; in 1870 it was $30,068,518,507; in 1880 it was 
$43,642,000,000. Now, if you will figure the per cent. of increase you 
will find the country increased in value from 1850 to 1860, 126 per cent. ; 
from 1860 to 1870 the increase was only 93 per cent.; and from 1870 
to 1880 the increase was only 45 per cent, Now, certainly, if protec- 
tion has made our country so very prosperous our protection friends 
will be able to explain to the country why it is that for the ten years 
preceding 1860 the valuation of the country under a low tariff increased 
126 per cent., while in the next two decades it only increased 93 per 
cent. and 45 per cent., respectively. If they say it is not tair to con- 
sider the decade from 1860 to 1870 on accountof the war then the show- 
ing is still worse for protection, for from 1870 to 1880, the best possible 
period for a comparison of the protective system, the increase was only 
45 per cent. against 126 per cent. from 1850 to 1860. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order that we may see what influence pro- 
tection has had upon these industries, which it was intended especially 
to protect, let us take for example wool. The tariff law of 1867 was 
passed to encourage wool-growing and wool-manufacturing; but instead 
of increasing the wool product it decreased it, especially in the older 
wool-growing States. I will now givea table of statistics, showing the 
product in the older States and the entire product for twelve years from 
1866 to 1877, inclusive: 


Year, 


Older States, | Total clip, 


& 


120, 000, 000 137, 000, 000 
140, 000, 000 160, 000, 000 
150, 000, 000 177, 000, 000 
135, 000, 000 162, 000, 000 
130, 000, 000 163, 090, 000 
110, 000, 000 146, 000, 000 
120, 000, 000 160, 000, 000 
125, 000, 000 174, 000, 000 
120, 000, 000 178, 009, 000 
125, 000, 000 193, 000, 000 
112, 500, 000 198, 250, 000 
120, 000, 208, 256, 000 


By examining these figures it will be seen that there was an increase 
in the wool clip till 1868; then there was aconstant falling off till 1871, 
and, in fact, the wool clip of 1868 was not again reached till 1874; and 
the product of the old wool-growing States was the same in 1877 that 
it wasin 1866, eleven years before, though the entire clip hadincreased 
from 137,000,000 to 208,000,000 pounds. Thisshows very plainly that 
wool-growing was not PRASE in these States where the bulk of the 
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wool had been produced previous to the high tariff of 1867. Now let 
us see what effect the tariff had on the number of sheep in the great 
wool-growing States of the Union: 

The total number of sheep in the United States in 1867 were 39,385,- 
386; in 1877 there were 35,804,200; a loss in ten years of 3,581,186. 

Ohio had in 1866, 6,568,052; in 1877 she had 3,900,000; a loss in 
eleven years of 2,688,052. Michigan had in 1866, 3,473,075; in 1882 
she had 2,320,752; a loss in sixteen years of 1,152,323. Pennsylvania 
had in 1866, 3,230,440; in 1882 she had 1,785,491; a Joss in sixteen 
years of 1,444,949. New York had in 1866, 5,117,148; in 1882 she had 
1,732,332; a loss in sixteen years of 3,384,816. Indiana had in 1866, 
2,783,367; in 1882 she had 1,111,516; a loss in sixteen years of 1,671,- 
851. Illinois hag in 1866, 2,446,081; in 1882she had 1,026,702; a loss 
in sixteen years of 1,420,379. Iowa had in 1866, 1,950,752; in 1882 
she had 482,681; a loss in sixteen years of 1,468,071. 

Now, to show that the tariff of 1867 did not have the effect of increas- 
ing the price of wool to the producer, let us look at the following facts: 
The average price of wool from 1847 to 1866, a period of twenty years, 
during none of which time the turiff on wool was more than 30 per cent., 
several years of which time it was free, was 48 cents a pound. ‘The 
average price of wool from 1867 to 1887, inclusive, with a tariff of from 
40 to 60 per cent., figuring froma gold basis in both cases, was 44 cents 
a pound, or 4 cents a pound less under the protective tariff of the last 
twenty-one years than it was under the low tariff of twenty years before. 

Will gentlemen on this floor who are so anxious to keep a high tariff 
on wool explain to this House and to the country what benefit the wool- 
grower has derived from the system of a protective tariff? I say the 
wool-growers of the Northern States have not been benefited by a high 
tariff on wool. The stimulus given to the production of wool was in 
the Southern and Western States and Territories, and the older weol- 
growing States were forced largely to go out of the business. Why? 
Because of the better facilities for producing wool in the warmer cli- 
mates and the less cost of production. In New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio the land is worth from $50 to $100 per acre. In Texas there 
are very large tracts of school lands owned by the State. Sheep-raisers 
rent that land at from 6 to 10 cents an acre, or if they want to buy the 
land they can get it for $1 an acre. 

How can an Ohio wool-grower, who has from $50 to $100 invested in 
an acre of land, compete with the man who has only from 6 to 10 cents 
invested? How can he compete with the man who herds his sheep on 
Government lands and has not a single dollar invested in farms? 
Again, the Ohio farmer must feed his sheep four months in the year, 
while the Texas farmer has continual summer. If the Ohio farmer 
would make a success of wool growing he must ask for a tariff to pro- 
tect him from Texas and the prairies of the great West; they have in- 
jured him far more than the importations of foreign wool. All the pro- 
tection Ohio and the Northern States can ever have on wool is the pro- 
tection which nature has provided in soil and climate, which enables 
them to produce a quality of wool that can be produced nowhere else. 
This is all the protection that nature and an honest government ever 
intended they should have. Now, why, in a country like this, with 
such a diversity of soil and climate, should we attempt to protect an 
interest in one part of our country that nature has declared can be bet- 
ter served without protection in another? Texas can produce wool for 
10 cents a pound as easily as Ohio can produce it for 20 cents, and every 
dollar of taxes paid by the people on wool imported into this country 
is paid as a premium to those who feed their sheep on Government 
land. Now, the Texas Representatives on this floor, who represent 
the t wool-growing interests of the South, are very generally voting 
to remove the tariff from wool, and thus relieve the people of five mill- 
ions of taxes and make it possible to relieve them of twelve millions 
more on manufactured 

It seems to me that we can not better fulfill our pledges to the peo- 
ple, both Democrats and Republicans, North and South, than by first 
placing wool on the free-list. Now, so far as our woolen manufactur- 
ers are concerned, we want for them free wool, in order that they may 
be able to compete with foreign manufacturers in the markets of the 
world. Iam confident that free wool, while it will not interfere with 
wool-growers, will increase the manufacture of woolen goods by plac- 
ing our manufacturers on a level with foreign manufacturers; they hav- 
ing their wool at the same cost, can then compete in any market of the 
world. A man largely interested in the manufacture of woolens ap- 
proached me a few days ago and said: ‘‘ My corporation is losing money 
every day because of the increased cost of raw material over that paid 
by the foreign manufacturer; but,” said he, ‘‘ give us free wooland put 
us on a level with the foreign manufacturer, and then we can compete 
with him.” Why should we maintain a high tariff on wool and make 
necessary an enormous tax on manufactured goods to offset it? This 
is taxing every citizen in the land for the protection of a single interest, 
or, in other words, it is placing a tax on sixty millions of people for 
the benefit of one million, and the stalistics already given show that 
they even have not been benefited by it. Any policy that taxes the 
many for the benefit of the few is un-American and opposed to every prin- 
ciple of republican form of government. The agent of the largest cot- 
ton manufacturing corporation in the world a few years ago was asked 
what action he desired Congress to take on the tariff on cotton goods 


such as his corporation produced. His reply was, ‘“‘ That depends upon 
what you do with raw material. If you increase the tariffon raw ma- 
terial you must increase it on my goods; if you decrease it on raw ma- 
terial you may decrease it proportionally on my goods; if you will take 
it ali off of raw material I will take care of my own goods.” He said 
toanother gentleman, when talking on the same subject, ‘‘ Give me free 
dye stuffs, and I will compete with the world.” 

I some time ago advocated this doctrine to one of the largest and most 
prosperous woolen manufacturers in New Hampshire. He said in reply, 
* Your principle is right, but I am afraid if we begin to meddle with 
the tariff the whole system will fall. The woolen manufacturers have 
agreed to stand by the wool-growers in return for their support of a 
tariff on manufactured goods.’’ Here we have an acknowledged com- 
bination between the various interests to keep a high tariff both on 
raw material and manufactured goods in order to protect each other, 
and force the consumer to pay the bills. 

The bill we have before us now does not contemplate the destruction 
of the tariff on manufactured goods. That has never been the policy 
of the American people. But it gives the manufacturer raw material 
at such a price as will enable him atanad valorem duty of 40 per cent. 
on his goods to produce as cheaply as the foreigner and give him an 
equal chance in the markets of the world. Why should the manufact- 
urer object to this so long as the American policy of allowing a reason- 
able ad valorem protection on the manufactured goods is recognized ? 
The Democratic party has no desire to ruin American industries. They 
are interested in the prosperity of this country as well as the Republi- 
can party; they breathe the same air and enjoy the same sunlight; 
they are protected by the same flag and are in as much need of food 
and clothing as the Republicans are; and there are as many in their 
party who earn their bread by honest toil as there are in the Republi- 
can party. It is about time the gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber ceased to charge the Democratic party with a desire to bring 
disaster upon the business interests of this country, and to proclaim to 
the world that this effort to reform the tariff laws is an attempt of the 
Southern Representatives to overthrow the business interests of the 
North. We have no South nor no North; our fħterests are one; this 
is our country. > 

We are only trying to carry out the fundamental popia of our 
Government by legislating for the whole people, and not for the few 
as against the many. We recognize no favored classes, and believing 
the policy of the Republican party for the last twenty years has tended 
to build up a moneyed aristocracy that is dangerous to the liberties of 
the people, we propose now to return to the principles of true democ- 
racy and equal taxation forall. The people demand it, and we shall 
try and prove true to the trust reposed in us. Our country is natur- 
ally an agricultural country. The prosperity of our people depends 
largely upon the success of our agricultural interests. Now what pro- 
tection has the farmer as compared with the tax he pays? He hasa 
protection of 20 cents a bushel on wheat. We produce more than we 
consume, and therefore are forced to export the surplus. The price is 
fixed in the European market, and the home price is determined by 
the export price. Itmatters not whether you make wheat free or puta 
tariffof $1 a bushel uponit. It could not affect the price oneiota. He 
has a protection on potatoes and a few other products. Now letuslook 
at the other side of the question. He is taxed on the plow and har- 
row with which he prepares his land for sowing; he is taxed on the 
drill with which he plants his seed; he is taxed on the reaper with 
which he gathers his crop; he is taxed on the twine with which he 
binds it; he is taxed on the machine with which he thrashes it; he is 
taxed on the bags in which he carries it to market; he is taxed on the 
wagon in which he transports it to the railroad; he is taxed on his har- 
ness and on the shoes which he puts on his horses. All this for the 
privilege of selling his wheat at a price fixed in the English market. 
He then in return pays a tax on his cotton goods; on every pound of 
woolens which he buys to protect his family from the cold; he pays a 
tax on the plate he eats off of; the knife and fork he eats with; the cup 
and saucer he drinks out of; the sugar he puts in his tea; the salt with 
which he seasons his food; he pays a tax on every thousand of lumber 
he puts in his buildings; in fact on every necessity of life he is taxed. 
How it must delight the intelligent farmer as he sits by his fire of a 
winter night and meditates upon the protection he gets upon what h^ 
produces and then compares it with the taxes he pays for the benefit 
of a protective system. No class of people in this fair land has paid so 
much and got so little in return for the system of protection. The pro- 
tectionist tells us that the tariff on imports increases the price of labor, 
and it is for the protection to American labor that he insists upon a tax 
on imports. I would like to ask the protectionist in what way Ameri- 
can labor is protected. I think no one will deny that the price of Jabor 
is regulated by the law of supply and demand, and every employer of 
labor gets it as cheaply as possible. Has there ever been a tax put 
upon the importation of foreign labor? Is not every port in the United 
States open for the landing of any foreigner who desires to come to this 
country to compete with those who are already here, with a single ex- 
ception of the Chinese? mek ee 

Have not the protected interests of this country until within a short 
time systematically brought into this country foreign contract labor to 
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compete with American labor? Was this done by the protectionist 
because he had such a mighty interest in the protection of American 
labor? Go into the British provinces and ride through the country 

" villages, and what will you see? Large posters announcing that one 
thousand operatives are wanted in this city, and two thousand in some 
other city. I suppose they are wanted for the protection of American 
labor. Oh, no! It is because they can get labor cheaper in the prov- 
inces than in the United States, and like everybody elso they go into 
the cheapest market for what they want to purchase, and then cry pro- 
tection to American labor. This is mere sophistry, and the people are 
beginning to understand it. I receive circulars which tell me if we 
remove the tax on foreign lumber we will ruin our lumbering interests 
and throw a million laborers out of employment. Now, if you will go 
into the lumber fields of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and look 
into the lumber camps, you will find nine-tenths of the laborers are 
from the British provinces, who come over for the lumbering season, 
and when the timber is at the mills or in the streams ready to float 
down to the mills you will see these workmen wending their way back 
to Canada, with their winter’s wages in their pockets to spend for the 
support of their families in the Canadian market, while in New Eng- 
land our lumber fields have been decimated to supply the home con- 
sumption, and because of the tariff on Canadian lumber we are forced 
to purchase our supply from the millionaire statesmen of the West, 
who have grown rich by employing foreign contract labor and getting 
the benefit of protection on that which the labor has produced. 

Thus foreign labor gets the work. The American lumberman puts 
the increased value of his lumber in his pocket, and comes to Congress 
to vote for a continuation of the tax, and to proclaim that a million 
American laborers will be ruined if we take the tax off of lumber. For 
my part I have no fears of the result. Now, I would not be misunder- 
stood. I have no objection to foreigners coming to this country who 
desire to better their condition and become American citizens. I bid 
them a hearty welcome to our shores, but I say the time has come when 
this hypocrisy of demanding protection from cheap foreign labor, while 
those who get the protection are straining every nerve to get that same 
cheap labor to perform the work required, should be stopped. The 
honest American laborer, the honest foreigner who has come here ta 
better his condition, is beginning to see the result of protection, that 
it is for the benefit of the employer, and not the employé, and he is 
demanding honest legislation for the protection of honest labor. 

But the protectionist says we have greatly p for the last 
twenty years. For twenty,years we have had protection; therefore pro- 
tection has been the cause of our prosperity. Let us see how the pro- 
tective doctor likes his own medicine. Before the present protective 
system came into vogue in this country a labor strike was scarcely ever 
heard of. Under protection, strikes have become the commonest thing 
in the world. There has hardly been a time for years when there has 
not been a strike of the workmen in some of the protected interests. 
Business has everywhere been demoralized because of strikes. Now, 
using the argument of the protectionists, I say because strikes have 
been known only under protection, therefore our protective system is 
the cause of all our strikes. Before our present protective system we 
knew nothing of tramps. Under our protective system tramps have 
become a national epidemic, so that in New Hampshire we passed a 
law making it a crime to be a tramp, a penitentiary offense, and many 
other States have followed our example. Following the argument of 
the protectionist, I say as tramps have only been known under protec- 
tion, therefore our protective system has produced all our tramps. Is 
not my argument as good as theirs? Ah, is there not a better founda- 
tion for my argument than there is for theirs? 

Mr. Chairman, how long would the people endure this tax if instead 
of collecting it indirectly it was collected directly when they purchased 
the article for consumption? A man buysa dollar’s worth of sugar, 
an officer demands 50 cents; he buys a dollar’s worth of rice, an officer 
demands 40 cents; he buys a pair of woolen blankets, an officer de- 
mands $2; he buys a bolt of cotton cloth, an officer demands $1.50; and 
so through the entire list of taxed necessities. Reduce the amount one- 
half, if you please—I care not how much it is reduced—collect your tax 
direct and let the collection result in a hundred millions a year more 
than is necessary for the support of the Government, and there would 

“™ berevolution and the party that advocated such a tax would be speedily 
relegated to the rear. Yet we are, by an indirect tax on the people, 
gathering into the Treasury, of the people’s money, tens of millions a 
year that is forced to lie idle. By what moral right is this money col- 
lected? Does the Government own the people’s property or earnings? 
Is the Government Treasury a depository of the people’s money ? 

I claim that every dollar of money collected from the people above 
the needs of the Government economically administered is simple le- 
galized robbery. It takes the money out of the legitimate channels of 
business; it creates a stringency in the financial world, and is ever 
threatening panic and disaster; and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
forced to go into the market and purchase the Government bonds ata 

remium to prevent financial panic. He has been forced within the 

t six months to take the currency that was issued for the people, that 
was hoarded in the Treasury by this system of robbery, and give it to 
the national banks, and the people have been forced to go to these 
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banks and pay interest on that money that has been taken from them 
wrongfully in order that they might saye themselves from bankruptcy. 
That same money belonged to the people and should have been left in 
their hands. Money is not made to hoard in the public Treasury, but 
to put into circulation for the benefit of the people, and they demand 
at the hands of this Congress that they be relieved of the burden of 
taxation that ruins business and threatens disaster to the nation. 

But our friends on the other side say, ‘“‘ Oh, we want to reduce the 
surplus, but we will do it by abolishing the internal revenue, by tak- 
ing the tax from tobacco and whisky. See how the poor laboring man 
is burdened with the tax on his pipe and the poor Congressman with 
the tax on his cigar! This poor laborer for which we have such an ab- 
sorbing love should by all means have his free smoke. And see how the 
poor laborer suffers because of the immense tax he pays on the spirits 
thatenter into thearts andsciences!’’ I suppose they must refer to the 
art and science that some of the Republican States have so successfully 
learned of keeping a prohibitory law upon the statute-books and yet 
manage to have free drinks. And this is the grand old party, the God- 
and-morality party, the party of great moral ideas, the party of the 
saints, the party that has such a mighty love for the poor laboring man ! 

Oh, how the mighty are fallen in these latter days, when the my 
of Lincoln and Sumner have come to advocate free tobacco and free 
whisky, while they demand a tax on the blankets, the clothing, and 
the food of the poor! 

Would to God Lincoln might be here once more with power to eman- 
cipate the American people from the curse of a mighty iniquity, as he 
did the negro from the curse of slavery. Now, if the statement of the 
protectionist that a protective tariff increases the price of labor be true, 
then the interests that have the largest protection ought to pay the 
highest wages. This is notso. The shoe interest has grown to be one 
of the largest interestsin the line of manufacture in this country. Cot- 
ton has a protection of 50 per cent., woolens a protection of 58 per 
cent., while manufactured shoes only have a protection of 30 per cent. 
Now, any one who has investigated the subject knows that the wages 
of operatives in shoe manufactories get about 50 per cent. better wages 
than the operatives in cotton or woolens. One of the largest shoe manu- 
facturers in New England told me a few days ago that the wages of his 
employés last month averaged $10.93 a week, men, women, and chil- 
dren. In this corporation they manufactured cheap shoes that sell for 
from 85 cents to $1.50a pair. The average wages of operators in woolens 
and cotton is considerably less than$laday. I have talked with many 
of the largest shoe manufactu of my own State, and they all tell me 
if they can have their raw material free, leather, serge, buttons, thread, 
etc., they can compete with the world, sell their shoes in the foreign 
markets, and will ask no protection on the manufactured goods. 

The reason why they can pay higher wages to-day than any of the 
other great manufacturing interests is that we have free hides and only 
20 per cent. on leather. Take away your tax on raw material and give 
us an opportunity to go into the markets of the world, and we need have 
no fear of foreign competition. Wecan sell more in their markets than 
they can sell in ours. It has been shown very clearly upon this floor 
that while we pay much higher wages per diem in this country than is 
paid in the same industries in Europe, yet the labor costof manufactur- 
ing a given product here is less than in the Old World. Where, then, is 
thedifficulty? Itis in thesystem of first taxing the material thatenters 
into the manufacture and creating a necesssty to tax the manufactured 
article to overcome it. Thus the laborer’s wages is not increased, but 
the price of what heconsumes is. Makefirst the raw material as cheap 
as possible the laborer’s wages will be kept where they are, and the 
purchasing;power of what he earns will be increased. Itis easy to show, 
further, that under our protective system the wages of labor have not 
been kept up. The average wages paid in the worsted manufactories 
of this country in 1870 was $338, in 1880 they were $302—a decrease of 
$36 per year. In the carpet manutfactories the average wages in 1870 
were $387—in 1880 $335; a decrease of $52 a year; and if you will in- 
vestigate the wages paid in the various protected industries you will 
find they are far less to-day than in 1870. 

But the protectionist tells us that the tariff stimulates production 
and therefore reduces the price tothe consumer. Admitit. The iron 
industry has been stimulated until our power of production is greater 
than our power to consume, In the beginning of this hard winter just 
passing away every time you took up a morning paper you would see 
an account of iron furnaces that had been banked somewhere in Penii- 
sylvania. That meant an overproduction. The owner banked his 
furnace until the surplus should be disposed of and there should be a 
demand for a newsupply. God only knows what it meant for the poor 
laborer who went home penniless to his wife and children who de- 
pended upon him for bread. God only knows the sufferings of that 
family as the winter’s blast piled the drifts in front of his hovel, while 
they waited the starting of the fires in the furnaces that should give 
them promise once more of bread. This is one of the protected indus- 
tries that stimuJates production. It isa false stimulus, and one that 
does not give steady employment to labor and bread to the poor. It 
cripples competition, which is the life of trade in every nation of the 
earth. We are taught in the Scriptures that ‘‘God has created of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth.” That 
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is equality. In the Declaration of Independence our fathers, accept- 
ing this as the voice of God, proclaimed ‘‘ that all men are created free 
and equal and are endowed with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are i'fe, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” If these princi- 
ples be true, then the doctrine of protection as it is illustrated in our 
policy is wholly, radically, and supremely wrong, for it destroys com- 
petition and builds walls around nations, shuts up the channels of com- 
merce, and prevents men from seeking happiness and prosperity in the 
natural channels of trade. We therefore demand legislation that will 
result in a more free interchange of commodities, and give to our peo- 
ple a broader field of trade. Itis conceded by all parties that we need 
this. 


Mr. Chairman, I can not refrain from replying to some of the state- 

ments made by my colleague in his speech on the tariff. I have the 

rofoundest respect for him as a man and a gentleman, and recognize 
his ability as a debater upon this floor, but as a representative of New 
Hampshire I must object to some of his statements. He said: 

If the President's recommendation should be enacted into law, thriving vil- 
Jages would be depopulated and the ham of countless industries hushed. Where 
now are thrift and enterprise and prosperity, where happy homes and contented 
communities exist, will be ruin and sorrow and desolation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my colleague and myself are neither natives of 
New Hampshire; weare both adopted citizens of the State; he coming 
from Canada and I from the great State of Ohio, both undoubtedly to 
better our condition; and the people have honored us both by sending 
us to this House to represent their interests. Now, I do not believe 
the people of New Hampshire would thank either of us for standing 
here and proclaiming to the world that New Hampshire with her $50,- 
000, 000 in the savings-banks of which my colleague boasts, with her im- 
mense manufacturing interests and great water-powers, with her great 
agricultural interests and the intelligence of her citizens, with her lofty 
mountains and beautiful lakes that attract the people from every part 
of the land and the world in the sammer months, that they may enjoy 
our beautiful scenery and breathe our pure atmosphere, leaving mill- 
ions of money in our people’s pockets in return for health and renewed 
vigor—I say our people would not thank either of us for proclaiming 
that New Hampshire is a poor, toddling weakling that can not take 
care of herself without taxing the whole nation for her protection. 
With her great natural resources, with the intelligence and native ge- 
nius and energy of her people, she can stand alone with the balance of 
the world and bid defiance to any other State or people of the earth. 
Why, sir, I verily believe the bones of Webster and Greeley and Hale 
and the scores of other statesmen that first saw the light and received 
their early education among the hills of New Hampshire would rattle 
in their graves at such a slander spoken against the people of their na- 
tive State. While I am honored by the grand old State of New Hamp- 
shire with being one of her citizens, I shall defend her with all my 
powers against such a charge. 

During the campaign of 1884 the Republican papers and Republican 
stump orators proclaimed to the people of New Hampshire that if Grover 
Cleveland was elected our mills would be idle and the grass would grow 
in the streets of our manufacturing villages and cities. Grover Cleve- 
land was elected and inaugurated President of these United States. 
The mills have not been idle, the grass has not grown in our streets, 
and the first act of our largest cotton-manufacturing corporation in my 
adopted city after Mr. Cleveland’s inauguration was to establish a new 
corporation and put into it a million dollars of her surplus earnings. 
The people of New Hampshire are too intelligent to be longer fright- 
ened by such a ghost. Carry out the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s message and New Hampshire will receive renewed inspiration 
and accomplish greater things in the future than she has in the past. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

In 1868 Senator Sherman said: 

Every advance toward a free exchange of commodities is an advance in civil- 
ization; ev obstruction to a free exchange is born of the same narrow, des- 
potic spirit which planted castles upon the Rhine to plunder peaceful commerce; 
every obstruction to commerce is a tax upon consumption; every facility to a 
free exchange cheapens commodity, increases trade and production, and pro- 
motes civilization. Nothing is worse than sectionalism within a nation, and 


nothing is better for the peace of nations than unrestricted freedom of commerce 
and intercourse with each other. 


How different from this are the sentiments of the Senator to-day; 
yet we believe the people of this country have more faith in the senti- 
ments of Senator Sherman of 1868 than they have in Senator Sherman 
of 1888. The Senator may have gone backward in his subserviency to 
the monopolistic tendency of his party, but the people of this free 
country have moved forward and demand a release from the heavy 
burden that confines them to a home market, and destroys that com- 
mercial freedom so essential toa nation’s prosperity. On the 29th of 
March, the Farmers’ Alliance, of Minnesota, passed the following: 
on That we heartily indorse President Cleveland's views on the tariff 

a That the so-called protective tariff is an iniquitous tax on people 
for the benefit of monopolies and trusts, and we demand ita immediate repeal 
on all raw material and the necessaries of life. 

These resolutions were unanimously adopted, not by a Democratic 
convention, but by the farmers of a great State, regardless of party af- 
filiations. I warn the gentlemen on the other side that the people are 


awake to their best interests, and will no longer blindly follow party 
dictation, but will be controlled by true American principles. Now 
we wish to guote the sentiments of some of our Massachusetts states- 
men on the proper manner to reduce the tariff. I quote the honorable 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] who, as chairman of the 
Republican State committee in calling the convention together in 1884, 
said: 
Grave . 
garplin in shesavenuen. TADE TOARE AA to mania aed or 
expenditure, not by scare, ae proper taxation of whisky and tobacco, not 


by a stupid and injuriousand horizontal reduction for polities only, but by plain 


business methods, by freeing entirely those great necessaries of life which enter 


into the daily consumption of every household, and by wise and discriminate 
reductions. 

Now I wish to quote from another honorable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lona], who presided over the sameconvention. In his 
address he said: ” 

There are only two ways to reduce the tariff. One by raising the tariff toa 
ponory height, which nobody advocates; the other, the free-list, The frec- 
ist is the honest revenue reformer's hope. 

Now, I want to commend these sentiments, and I rejoice that the 
Democracy of New Hampshire and the Republicanism of Massachu- 
setts can meet on a common ground, and give the people relief, and re- 
lieve the Treasury of a great surplus at the same time. If Mr. LODGE 
has not changed his sentiments on whisky and tobacco, and Mr. Lone 
on the subject of the free-list I shall expect to see them show their 
faith by their works and come up and vote, first, for free wool, and then, 
as a return for that, vote to reduce the tariff on woolen goods manu- 
factured in New Hampshire and Massachusetts to 40 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, which we can easily do, and then get the blessing of the poor 
who can wear flannels next winter as well as we. 


mow me your faith without works, and I will show you my faith by my 
wor! 


That Scripture will apply to the tariff question as well as to religion. 
Our aged and experienced friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] 
said in his address on the tariff: 

The enactment of this bill (Mills bill) would instantly paralyze the enter- 
prise and energy of the people; under the banefal influence of such a law the 
report of the census of 1890 will announce the overthrow of our manufacturing 
supremacy, and the reduction of our commanding commercial position to that 
of a colonial dependence, 

Mr. Chairman, I have read in one of the old histories, written many 
centuries ago, of a class of people who had a monopoly of a certain in- 
dustry and made great gain therefrom. And there was a certain man 
came into the land where these people dwelt and preached against them, 
and his words wereso powerful that those who used curious arts brought 
their books and burned them before all men, and they counted the price 
of them and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver, And weare told 
at— 

The same time there was no small stir about that way, foracertain man named 
Demetrius, asilversmith, which made silver shrines for Diana, brought no small 
gain to the craftsmen, whom he called together with the workmen of like oc- 
cupation and said: “ Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our wealth; more- 
over, ye see and hear that not alone at Ephesus but almost throughout all Asia 
this Paul has persuaded and turned away much people, saying that there be no 

ods which are made with hands; so that not only this our craft is in danger to 
be set at naught, but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana should be 
despised, and her ificence should be destroyed whom all Asia and the 
world worshipeth.” d when they heard these things they were full of wrath 
and cried out, saying, * Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” 

Now, like these people of old, Pennsylvania has for a long time had 
a monopoly in many of those industries which have brought to them 
great wealth. An apostle has come into their midst who dwells at the 
other end of this avenue, and has proclaimed to the people against such 
a monopoly, and many who have heretofore believed in their doctrine 
are ting of their sins and proclaiming their conversion before all 
the people. [Applause.] And now comes the great apostle of pro- 
tection and calls together his people and says: Sirs, ye know that by 
this protection we have our wealth. Moreover, ye see and hear that 
not only in Pennsylvania, but almost throughout all the nation, this 
apostle of reform hath persuaded and turned away much people, say- 
ing that there be no justice in this doctrine of protection, so that not 
only this our wealth is in danger to be set at naught, but also that 
the great goddess of protection should be despised, whom Pennsylvania 
and all the land hath heretofore worshiped. And when they heard 

these words they were full of wrath, and cried out, Great is the god- 
dess of protection! [Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, but a little over a hundred years have since 
our fathers were struggling, a little band, for national freedom. We 
have to-day a territory stretching from the Great Lakes to the Gulf ot 
Mexico, and from the Atlantic Ocean to the setting sun, a soil as rich 
as any on God’s footstool; a variety of climate that will produce 
almost everything that grows out of the ground; our hills and plains 
underlaid with rich mines of gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and coal; 
our immense forests and unprecedented water-powers suflicient to 
move all the machinery of the world; having passed through great 
wars with foreign nations, and contended with our own kindred, hav- 
ing always as a nation proved our valor on the laud and on the sea; 
having grown to 60,000,000 of people, with our free schools in every 
part of our fair land; boasting that there is not another people on the 
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earth so intelligent and so free; inviting all the oppressed of the earth 
to come to our shores and enjoy our free institutions and help develop 


- our resources, and yet with all that nature has done for us, with all 


our wealth, our industries, our resources, and our intelligence we proz 
claim to the world that we can not live without protection from every 
other nation of the earth. In other words, we plead to the world the 
baby act. 

Asan American I deny the assertion. Give us afree and open market 
with the world, break down the barriers that a false system has built 
around us, go back once more to the principles of true democracy, take 
off the embargo that the Republican party has placed upon our ship- 
ping, let our flag be seen once more floating before the mast on every 
sea and in every port as in the olden time, and once again you will see 
our country prosperous, our people happy, and foreign nations will 
seek protection from us, the grandest, the freest, the noblest natien of 
the earth. [Applause. ] 

During the delivery of the foregoing speech, the hour having expired, 
on motion of Mr. DARGAN, by unanimous consent, the time was ex- 
tended until the conclusion of the speech. 

Mr. CASWELL rose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would like, if there be no. objection. to be per- 
mitted to occupy the floor for the purpose of propounding four or five 
perfectly courteous interrogatories to my colleague who has just ad- 
dressed the committee. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Ido not like to interpose any 
objection, but there are gentlemen who have been waitingand are ready 
to proceed, who ought not longer to be delayed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was not aware any other members desired to 
speak this erening or I would not have made the request. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Yes; the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. CASWELL] has the floor, and I understand is ready to 


roceed, e 

7 Mr. CASWELL.. If we intend to observe the rules of the House, 
Mr, Chairman, and toconfine debate ander the one-hour rule, we must 
stop the practice of extending the time in every case. To-day two or 
three gentlemen have occupied the entire time, and while upon the list 
I am the next one to speak nevertheless I dislike to proceed at this 
very late hour in the day with what I have to say on this important 
subject. 

Mr. WARNER. It is very late in the day, and I hope there will be 
no objection to allowing the gentleman from Wisconsin to proceed with 
his remarks in the morning, instead of compelling him to go on with 
them now. 

Mr. CASWELL. By the extension of the time in every case I have 
been thrown over to this very late hour in the day, and it would be 
very hard indeed to try to keep members here. 

Mr. McMILLIN. ‘This delay has been caused by the courtesy of ex- 
tending the time of gentlemen who have preceded the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. I move, if the gentleman will permit me, that the com- 
mittee rise. 

Mr. CASWELL. _ I yield for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that recognitions that have 
been promised for to-morrow will perhaps make it impossible to recog- 
nize the gentleman from Wisconsin, but he can be recognized on Sat- 
urday, first or second on the list, if that will suit his convenience. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Would the gentleman prefer to go on to-morrow 
rather than on Saturday? 

Mr. CASWELL. Ishould much prefer to go on to-morrow, if pos- 
sible, 

The CHAIRMAN. Promises for recognition have been made for to- 
morrow, and the gentlemen who have been promised have reason to 
suppose that they will be permitted to occupy the floor. 

Mr. CASWELL. So it was announced that I should speak to-day, 
but the whole time has been consumed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will again state that it can recognize 
the gentleman on Saturday, either first or second on the list, if that 
will suit him, and without any embarrassment to any other gentlemen 
who are to speak on that day. 

Mr. CASWELL. I should prefer to continue to-morrow. 

Mr. WARNER. Let me makeasuggestion. I understand the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has the floor now in his own right, having been 
recognized. Certainly his time has been takento-day. Ifthe committee 
rises now, would it not follow that he would be first entitled to recog- 
nition, as a matter of justice, to-morrow ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would feel compelled to recognize the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WARNER. That is all right. 

The motion of Mr. MCMILLIN was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had un- 
der consideration the tariff bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled ajoint resolution (H. Res, 


83) accepting the invitation of the French Republie to take part in an 
international exposition to be held in Paris in 1889; when the Speaker 
signed the same. ; 

DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons consent to sub- 
mit at this time a report from the Committee on the Public Lands, and 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. I refer to the 
joint resolution (S. R. 73) relating to the disposal of public lands in 
certain States. > 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the submission of 
the report at this time? 
There was no objection. : 


Mr. McCOMAS. Before consent is given to the consideration of this 
resolution I desire first to ask if it is unanimously reported from the 
Committee on the Public Lands? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. It is, sir. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. The committee recommends two amendments, 
which had better be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the word “entry,” inline 3, and insert “sale as offered lands.” 

Add also a proviso, as follows: 

“Provided, That any isolated or disconnected tracts or Is of the public do- 
main, less than 160 acres, may be sold at private or ate ts sale for not less than 
$1.25 per acre by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, when in his 
judgment it would be proper to do so.” : 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered toa third reading; and 
being read the third time, was passed. 

Mr. STOCK DALE moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to recoñsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to concur ` 
in the Senate amendment to the bill (H. R. 3215) authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge at Pittsburgh, over the Ohio River. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill, after 
which objection will be asked for. 

Mr. DALZELL, I will state that the amendment suggested by the 
Senate was simply to reserve the power in Congress to alter or amend. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that this bill is not before 
the House. 

Mr. DALZELL. It was at the Clerk’s desk on yesterday. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill was laid before the House 
this morning, and is now in the hands of the committee. 

Mr. DALZELL. I think thatis a mistake, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair isso informed by the Clerk. 

Mr. DALZELL. It was reported to the House some ten days ago, 
and is now on the Calendar. The report of the committee is there. 

Mr. ENLOE. While waiting for that can not we consider some- 
thing else? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection, the Chair will 
recognize another gentleman until the Clerk has procured the bill re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS TENNESSEE RIVER. 


Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to di 
the Committee of the Whole House from the further consideration of 
the bill (S. 1889) to authorize the Tennessee Midland Railway Com- 
pany to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River at any point on 
the line between the counties of Decatur and Perry, in the State of 
Tennessee, it may deem proper. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill, after 
which objection will be asked for. : 

Mr. ENLOE. Iask unanimous consent to dispense with the read- 
ing of the bill. It is in the usual form. It has passed the Senate 
and has been reported by the House Committee on Commerce with 
amendments. 

Mr. KERR. Unanimously reported? A 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, sir. 

There being no objection, the reading of the bill was di 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
proposed by the committee, 

The amendments are as follows: 

Add to section 2: 

“And equal privileges in the use of said bridge shall be granted to all telegraph 
companies; and the United States shall have the right of way across said re 
and its approaches for postal telegraph purposes.” 

Add a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That ail railroad companies desiring the use of said bridge shall have 
and be entitled to equal rights and privileges relative to the passage of railway 
trains or cars over ihe same, and over the approaches thereto, upon payment 
of a reasonable compensation for such use; and in case the owner or owners of 
said bridge and the several railroad companies, or any of them, desiring such 
use, shall fail to agree upon the sum orsums to be paid, and upon rules and con- 
ditions to which each shall conform in using said bridge, all matters at issue 


with. 
The Clerk will report the amendments 
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between them shall be decided by the Secretary of War upon a hearing of the 
allegations and proofs of the parties.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and being read 
the third time, was passed. 

My. ENLOE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
tmble. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


T. H. NORTON AND J. M’LEAN. 


Mr. GOFF. I ask that the Committee of the Whole House be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill S. 109, and that the 
same be considered now. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (S. 109) for the relief of Thomas H. Norton and James McLean. 

Be itenacted, etc., That the sum of $3,200 be, and the same is hereby, appropri- 
ated, out of the funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
‘Thomas H. Norton and James McLean, being amount of excess paid by them 
on coal entry No. 1 at Del Norte land office, Colorado, July 10, 1882. 

Mr. GOFF. There is a unanimous report of the Committee on 
Claims in this case. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Let the report be read. 

Mr. GOFF. Iask that the reading of the report, which is some- 
what lengthy, be di with. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. What is the amount? 

Mr. GOFF. Thirty-two hundred dollars. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Whatisthe basisof the claim? 
Can the gentleman give an explanation of it in two minutes ? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly, I was prepared to do that if the House should 
dispense with the reading of the report. The other day the bill was 
called up, and there was no objection to it, but half past 5 o'clock hav- 
ing arrived the House had to take a recess. 

This matter arose out of an entry of 360 acres of land. The statute 
requires that if a railroad had not been constructed within 15 miles of 
the land the price should be $10 per acre; if it was constructed within 
15 miles the price should be $20. 

The entry was made and the receiver of public moneys accepted the 
draft of these parties at the priceof $10 an acre. It turned out before 
the draft was collected, after an interval of forty and odd days, the 
railroad had come within 15 miles of the land. The receiver then 
claimed that he must be accounted with for what was the price, not 
when these parties accepted theland, but when he received the money. 
But he accepted the draft at the time as payment for the land. The 
matter went to the Secretary of the Interior. The Secretary said he 
thought these parties ought to have relief, but he did not think that he 
could grant it. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. GOFF moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


BRIDGE AT OMAHA, NEBR. 


Mr. McSHANE. ‘The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LYMAN] has 
withdrawn his objection to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6440) 
which I called up the other day. 

The title of the bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6440) to authorize the construction of a bridge over the Missouri 
River at or near Omaha, Nebr. 

Mr. McSHANE, I ask unanimous consent that the reading of 
the bill be dispensed with. It is reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

There was no objection. 

The Committee on Commerce recommended the following amend- 
ment: 

In the second section, after the word “States,” in the eighth line, insert “and 
all companies and individuals,” Also insert the word “telegraph” after the 
words “ right of way for.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LYMAN. I desire to offer an amendment which we have agreed 
should be inserted. 

The amendment offered by Mr. LYMAN was read, as follows: 


Insert after the word “Nebraska,” in the seventh line of section 1, the follow- 
ESaid bridge when built shall not be located less than one-third of one mile 

from any other bridge across said river then built or in process of construction,” 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
d 


Mr. McCLAMMY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to.. 


OHIO CONNECTING BRIDGE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill called up by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] has been found. 
* The title of the bill was read, as follows: 

A bill to authorize the construction of the Ohio Connecting Railway Company 
bridge, with an amefidment by the Senate, 

The amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 

On page 2, after line 26, insert: 
“Sec. 7. That Congress shall have power at any time to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act.” 

The amendment of the Senate was concurred in. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
hn a being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. DALZELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pesa ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ROBERT S. M’DONALD. 


Mr. MORGAN. I ask unanimous consent to call up from the Private 
Calendar for present consideration the bill H. R. 827. The proposi- 
tion is merely to refer a claim to the Court of Claims. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 827) for the relief of Robert S. McDonald. 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Robert S. McDonald, of Benton County, Missis- 
sippi, the sum of $3,784, out of any moneys in the T: not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for stores and supplies taken and appropriated to the use of and 
used by the United States Army during the late war. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let the Clerk report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the report (by Mr. Crouse), as follows: | 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 827) for 
the relief of Robert S. McDonald, report herewith a resolution authorizing the 
Court of Claims to adjudicate the same, and recommend its 4 

“* Resolved, That the claim of Robert S. McDonald, with all the papers in the 
case, be, and the same is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims, under the 
provisions of the acts of Congress of March 3, 1883, commonly known as the 
“Bowman act,” and the amendment thereto, the fourteenth section of the act 
of March 3, 1887, commonly known as the “Tucker bill.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the resolution re- 
ported by the committee. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. MORGAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent that the time 
be extended for thirty minutes. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I object. 

Mr. BUTLER asked unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6602) for the relief of James Obrion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I object, and call for the regular order. 

Mr. BUTLER. Very well. There will be nothing else done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. TAULBEE] demands the regular order. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Yes. Ifthis House is to be controlled by one in- 
dividual I may as well be the individual as anybody else. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly (at 5 o’clock 
and 30 minutes p, m.) adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: - 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 9805) for the relief of Mathias 
Bates—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9806) for the relief of Adaline M. Hutchens—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GRANGER: A bill (H. R. 9807) to increase the pension of 
Britton Brunt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HIRES: A bill (H. R. 9808) granting an increase of pension 
to Rebecca Manlone—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 9809) for the reliefof Thomas J. Pro- 
sise—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9810) for the relief of Susan R. Leeper—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McSHANE: A bill (H. R. 9811) for the relief of John M. 
Burks—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PEEL: A bill (H. R. 9812) for the relief of Mrs. Cynthia C. 
Baker—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PUGSLEY: A bill (H. R. 9813) granting a pension to Law- 
rence Dougherty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9814) for the relief or 
Stephen Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WADE: A bill (H. R. 9815) for the reliefof Felix G. Duvall— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: + 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petition urging prompt action on the revenue 
bill now pending to abolish the entire tax on tobacco—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COMPTON: Petition of Sarah E. Williams and of Mrs. 8. A. 
Steaver, for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on 

By Mr. R. H. M. DAVIDSON: Petition of citizens of Washington 
County, and of citizens of Escambia County, Florida, for the establish- 
ment of a light-house at St. Andrew’s Bay, Florida—to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of James Bryson and 113 others, citizens 
of Dakota and ex-Union soldiers, for the passage of House bill 4339— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRANGER: Petition of George E. Lockwood and others, for 
increase of pension of Britton Brunt—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUK: Statement of James Ogg and T. J. Gault, in favor of 
the claim of B. L. Roark—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JACKSON: Protest of the Whitla Glass Company, of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., against the passage of the Mills tariff bill—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: Petition of citizens of New Mexico, for the speedy 
settlement of Indian depredation claims—to the Select Committee on 
Indian Depredation Claims. 

By Mr. KERR: Joint resolution of the Legislature of Iowa, for the 

of the bill to reimburse the State for the swamp lands sold by 
the United States Government—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Petition of Jacob A. Miller and of Charles W. 
Webster, for relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCKINNEY: Petition of A. S. Batcheller, of New Hamp- 
shire, regarding certain matters relating to the Eleventh census—to 
the Select Committee on the Eleventh Census. 

By Mr. McSHANE: Petition of the National Farmers’ Alliance for 
the establishment of a department of agriculture—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. : 

By Mr. NEAL: Petition of Bartley Morgan, of Marion County, 
Tennessee, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON: Petition for increase of the pension of Moses W. 
Adley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHARLES O'NEILL: Petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, 
for the repeal of the tobacco tax—to the Committee on Waysand Means. 

Also, petition of Henry Myers, of Philadelphia, Pa., for reference 
of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PEEL: Petition of Mrs, Cynthia C. Baker (formerly Will- 
jams) for reference of her claim to the Court of Claims—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claiins. $ 

By Mr. PERKINS: Evidence in support of House bill 783, grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs. Nancy E. Spencer—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PLUMB: Petition of J. B. Cunliffe and 8 others, soldiers of 
Utica, Ill., asking for a vote on the general pension before the vote is 
taken on the Mills bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. E. J. TURNER: Petition of J. K. Thompson and others, for 
the passage of a service-pension bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WADE: Petition of Felix G. Duvall, for reference of his 
claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. WALKER: Petition of James W. Crafton, heir of Mary 
Crafton, of Scott County, Missouri, for reference of her claim to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WARNER: Petition of Jesse A, Skeen, for a pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. R. WHITING: Petition of citizens of Calhoun, Gratiot, 
Hillsdale, Hannah, Huron, Iosca, Ingram, Kent, Livingston, Monroe, 
Wayne, Clinton, Van Buren, St. Joseph, Sanilac, St. Clair, Oakland, 
Ottawa, Manistee, Benzie, Marion, and Newaygo Counties, Michigan, in 
favor of pure food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 


The following petitions for the repeal or modification of the inter- 
nal-revenue tax of $25 levied on druggists were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BAYNE: Of W. J. Kiskadden and others, druggists of Etna, 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa. 

By Mr. CARUTH: Of Colgen & McAfee and 3 others, druggists of 
Louisville, Ky. 

By Mr. CONGER: Of James Braniff, of Des Moines, Iowa. 


By Mr. DALZELL: Of druggists of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

By Mr. FULLER: Of Ray & Pomeroy and M. L. Woodbridge, of 
Nashua, Iowa. 

By Mr. LEE (by request): Of citizens of Alexandria and of Falls 
Church, Va. 

By Mr. LONG: Of Orrin B. Cole, of Bridgewater, Mass. : 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: Of J. B. Taylor, M. D., and others, of Vir- 


ginia. 
By Mr. SENEY: Of Justice & Co., of Gilboa, Ohio. 


The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sev- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 

By Mr. C. H. ALLEN: Of A. S. Guild and others. 

By Mr. JEHU BAKER: Of Cyrus W. Thompson and 23 others, mem- 
bers of the Audubon Society, of Belleville, Tl. 

By Mr. DE LANO: Of S. 8. Wilcox and 18 others, eitizens of Osborne 
Hollow, Broome County, New York. 

By Mr. FORD: Of the O-wash-ta-nong Boat Club, of Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 

By Mr. MORSE: Of John C. Cook and 25 citizens of Boston, Mass. 

The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by the means of certain import duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. CROUSE: Of Michael B. Myers and 44 others, citizens of 
Summit County, Ohio. 

By Mr. GEST: Of citizens of Adams, Il. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Of farmers of Carroll County, Maryland. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: Ofcitizens of Venango County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. NUTTING: Of citizens of Wallington and of South Granby. 
N. Y. 

By Mr. SAWYER: Of citizens of Rock Glen, N. Y. 

By Mr. SPOONER: Of citizens of Ashaway, R. I. 

By Mr. WARNER: Of citizens of Huntsville, Mo. 

By Mr. WEBER: Of citizens of East Hamburgh and Ellicott, N. Y. 


The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension: 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the late war a monthly pension of 1 centa day foreach day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions: 

By Mr. E. P. ALLEN: Of Rowley Post, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, of Clayton, Lenawee County, Michigan. 

By Mr. FORD: Of J. L. Fairbanks and 52 others, citizens of Holland, 
Mich. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: Of D. J. Martin and 172 soldiers and citizens 
of Covington, Ohio. 

The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law provid- 
ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. BIGGS: Of 199 citizens of Nevada and Amador Counties, 
California. 

By Mr. BURROWS; Of 86 citizens of St. Joseph County, Michigan. 

By Mr. CUTCHEON: Of citizens of Mecosta County, Michigan. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: Of 108 citizens of Goodhue, Rice, and Da- 
kota Counties, Minnesota. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: Of 143 citizens of Lycoming County, Penn- 
sylvania. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, May 4, 1888. 

The House met at 12 o’clock m, Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. È 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved, 

RIGHT TO TAKE FUR SEALS IN ALASKA. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in response to a resolution of the House calling for infor- 
mation in regard to the lease of the right to take fur seals in Alaska; 
which was referred to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
and ordered to be printed. 

SAND ISLAND LIGHT STATION, ALABAMA. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate from the Light- House Board 
of an appropriation for the protection of Sand Island light station, Ala- 
bama; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 


ALASKA SEAL AND FUR COMPANY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting the annual report of the governor of 
Alaska upon the operations of the Alaska Seal and Fur Company; 
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which was referred to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, and ordered to be printed. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following Senate bills; 
which were severally read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 

A bill (S. 1940) to provide for the construction of a public building 
at Sterling, Til. ; 

A bill (5. 384) to provide for the erection of a public building in the 
city of Dover, in the State of New Hampshire; 

A bill (5. 289) for the erection of a public building at Fort Dodge, 


Towa; 

A bill (S. 165) for the erection of a public building in the city of 
Woonsocket, R. I.; and B 

A bill (S. 1913) for the erection of a public building at Emporia, 
Kans. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following Senate bills; 
which were severally read a first and second time, and referred as in- 
dieated, namely: 

The bill (8. 1765) to provide for the sale of the Fort Sedgwick military 
reservation, in the States of Colorado and Nebraska, to actual settlers— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (S. 1715) for the relief of the sureties of Dennis Murphy—to 
the Committee on Claims. : 

The bill (S. 518) forthe relief of the legal personal representatives of 
Henry H. Sibley, deceased—to the Committee on Claims, 

The bill (S. 2629) to pension Bartola Thebant, a soldierin the Florida 
Seminole Indian war of 1849 and 1850—to the Committee on Pensions, 
PENSION BILLS REFERRED, 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House Senate bills of the follow- 
ing titles; which were severally read a first and second time, and re- 
ferre.1 to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

A bill iS: 915) granting a pension to Susan Edson; 

A bill (S. 1009) granting an increase of pension to Sallie R. Alexan- 
der, widow of Lieut, Col. Thomas L. Alexander, United States Army; 

A bill (S. 1076) granting a pension to the widow of John Leary, de- 


> 
A bill (8. 1136) granting a pension to Anna M. Freeman; 
ill (S. 1264) granting a pension to Martha V. Coleman; 
i tg 1269) granting a pension to Lydia K. White; 
ill (S. 1319) granting a pension to Anna Slater; 
(s 1481) granting a pension to Ellen White Dowling; 
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S. 1482) granting a pension to Sarah C. Taylor; 

8. 1500) granting a pension to Margaret M. Miller; 

ill (8. 15019 granting a pension to Hannah Babb Hutchins; 
is. 1591) granting an increase of pension to Madison M. 
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ill (S. 1822) granting a pension to Ann E, Cooney; 
ill (S. pet granting a pension to Mrs. Mary Mott; 
(S. 1925) granting a pension to Alexander H. White; 
S. 1926) granting a pension to William Smith; 
8. 1988) granting a pension to H. R. Blackiston; 
8. aes for the relief of Bridget A. Murphy; 
S. 2058) to increase the pension of John Taylor; 
S. 2126) to pension Winemah Riddell; 
B. 2246) granting a pension to John C. Abbott; 
S. 2263) granting a pension to Frank Paschker; 
8.2274) granting a pension to Mrs. Catharine K. Whi 
s 2301) to increase the pension of Manhatton Pickett; 
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§. 2310) granting a pension to Rozalia Junk; 

S. 2313 carting a pension to Ellen J. Snedaker; 

S. 2314) granting a pension to John B, Covert; 

§. 2333) granting a pension to George W. Fogle; 
(S. 2334) granting a pension to Mary J. Byrd; 
(S. 2366) granting a pension to Mrs. Emeline Anderson; 
(S. 2370) granting a pension to Sarah C. Anderson and chil- 
der sixteen years of age; 
8. 2371) granting a pension to Jacob Pitner; 
§. 2372) restoring a pension to George L. Flech; 
8. 2413) granting an increase of pension to Ernst Hein; 
S. 2418) granting a pension to Jarret Spencer; 
ill (S. 2435) granting a pension to D. G. Scooten; 
ill (S. 2452) placing the name of Lena Neuningeron the pension- 
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(S. 2450) placing the name of Bridget White on the pension- 


Sere 
ill (S. 2547 


granting a pension to Oliver H. Judd; 
to increase the pension of Mrs. Matilda Wilkins Em- 
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2571) granting a pension to Edwin E. Chase; 

ill (S. 2575) granting a pension to Elizabeth Dettis; 

8S. 2576) granting a pension to Richard Hudson; 

ill (S. 2578) granting a pension to Nathan B. Rarick; 

bill (S. 2579) granting a pension to Mrs. Maggie A. Weed, for- 
merly Miss Maggie A. Eagan; = 
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A bill (S. 2606) granting a pension to John B. Timberman; 
A bill (S. 2609) granting a pension to H. H. Russell; 
A bill (S. 2616) granting a pension to James E. Kabler; 
A bill (S. 2638) granting a pension to Mrs. Emma Dill; 
A bill (S. 2655) granting a pension to Lydia Hawkins; 

A bill (S. 2656) granting a pension to the widow and minor children 
of Patrick Frawley; 

pun (S. 2663) granting an increase of pension to Mts. Mary M. 


? 
A bill (S. 2700) granting an increase of pension to Allen Blethen; 
A bill (S. 2713) granting a pension to Pierre Bottineau; 
A bill (S. 2738) granting an increase of pension to John G. Merritt; 
A bill (S. 2763) granting a pension to William L. Eddy; 
A bill (S. 2779) granting a pension to Eliza M. Scandlin; 
A bill (S. 2829) granting a pension to Sarah J. Foy; and 
A bill (S. 2830) granting increase of pension to Elvira M. Dorman, 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Crisp, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr, Lona, for ten days. 

To Mr, WILSON, of Minnesota, for two weeks, on account of impor- 
tant business, 

To Mr. GALLINGER, for ten days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. GAINES, for five days, on account of important business, 

To Mr. Burnes, for ten days, on account of important business. 


ENBOLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled the joint reso- 
wtau (H. Res. 83) acce pting the invitation of the French Republic to 
hsoiepart in an international exposition to be held in Paris in 1889; 
k ntl the Speaker signed the same. 


OVERLOADING OF VESSELS ON GREAT LAKES, 


Mr. DUNN. Iam directed by the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries to report back with a recommendation that it be adopted 
the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, February 9, 1888, 

Mr. Nurrixe submitted the following resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and ordered to be printed: 

“ ‘t Whereas at a convention of seamen held at Toledo, Ohio, January, 1888, 
delegations were present from Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and Oswego, and said delegations represented more than 5,000 sea- 
men of the great in of lakes, That said convention passed the following 


preamble: 

“t ' Whereas 73 vessels, aggregating a tonnage of 20,678 tons, and valued, with 
cargoes, at $2,500,000, together with 204 lives, were lost on the Great Lakes dur- 
ing the season of 1887; and 

“Whereas the 204 lives lost, with the vessels mentioned, caused such an in- 
tense feeling of indi tion throughout the country that the press was loud 
in its coe ae of underwriters and the incompetency of tin- 

ors; an 

“t Whereas, as is well known, a majority of vessels lost on the Great Lakes 
during the season of 1887 were rendered unseaworthy by being loaded beyond 
their capacity, thereby causing them to founder and carry to the bot- 
tom with them, in most cases, the entire crew, and as a consequence leaving 
widows and o s destitute of their natural protectors:’ Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States be, and he 
is ngs requested, if consistent with the public , to transmit to this 
House all information in tustody of said Department to the matters 
and things set forth in said preamble; and said Secretary is requested to state 
whether there is any rule, order, or regulation of the Treasury Department the 
enforcement of which would prevent the overloading of vessels with freight, 
and as to whether there is any law or laws in force regulating the quantity of 
freight vessels on the Great ess carry.” 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. DUNN moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

EMORY R. SEWARD.” . 

Mr. KERR. Idesire to submit a privileged report, the report of a 
committee of conference. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7319) for the relief of Emory R. 
Seward, having met, after full and free conference khaye agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its d ent to the amendment of the Senate, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out all after the 
word “ Provided,” in the said amendment, and insert in lieu thereof the words: 

“If th the judgment of the Chief of Engineers the necessities of commerce re- 
quire the completion of said contract, or any portion of it, there shall, in mak- 
ing settlement with the said Emory‘R. Seward, be deducted from the above- 
named appropriation such an amount as in his judgment it will cost, in excess of 
the sum of $625, to complete such contract in a manner to meet the necessities 
of commerce at that it.” ny 

T. J. CAMPBELL, 


DANIEL KERR, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
JOHN H. MITCHELL, 
JOHN C. SPOONER, 
E. K. WILSON, 
Jianagers on the part of the Senate, 


The following statement of the House conferees was read: 
The House conferees, in explanation of the conference report, sny that on ex- 
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‘amination of the amendment proposed by the Senate we were satisfied that it 
would provide an additional, though perhaps an unnecessary safeguard in car- 
rying out the purpose of the bill, and therefore recommend the adoption of the 
ed amendment of the Senate. 
The report of the committee of conference was adopted. 
Mr. KERR moved to reconsider the vote by which the report was 
av ae and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
CALIFORNIA CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE. 
Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged 
report from the Committee on Elections, in the case of Lynch vs. Van- 
dever, from the Sixth Congressional district of the State of California. 
The SPEAKER. The report and accompanying resolutions will be 
referred to the House Calendar and ordered to be printed. Does the 
gentleman desire immediate consideration? 
Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I will call this up some time here- 
after, but will give notice of the time before calling it up. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MILLS. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. This being Friday, the regular order is the con- 
sideration of bills upon the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MILLS. I move to dispense with that business for to-day. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to interfere with the 
understanding between the members of the Cor mittee on Ways and 
Means, or to interfere with the discussion of the tariff matter; but I 
want tooffera brief observation with reference to the condition of busi- 
ness on the Private Calendar—— 

The SPEAKER. But this motion is not debatable. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Inunderstand thatitisnot. However, ifthe point 
is not made, I presume that I may be permitted -—— 

Mr. MILLS. I must demand the regular order. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Then let us have the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the consideration of bills on 
the Private Calendar. The gentleman from Texas moves to dispense 
with private business for to-day. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 58, 
noes 52. 

Mr. TAULBEE. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order being made that no quorum has 
voted, the Chair will order tellers. 

Mr. TAULBEE and Mr. MILLs were appointed tellers. 

Mr. MILLS. Let us have the yeas and nays at once. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 107, nays 91, not vot- 
ing 126; as follows: 


YEAS—107. 

Allen, Miss. Cummings, = Rice, 
Atkinson, Dockery, Laidlaw, Richardson, 
Bacon, Dunn, des, Robertson, 
Bankhead, Enloe, , Rogers, 
Barnes, Ermentrout, Latham, Rowland, 
BIER a, vet avien age 

Foran, 4 

Bliss, ‘ord, Macdonald, Shaw, 

Blount, Forney, Mansur, ola, 
Breckinridge, Ark. French, n, Si A 

dge, Ky. Glass, Matson, Stewart, Tex. 

Bryce, Granger, McClammy, wart 

| Butterworth, Grimes, McCormick, 

Bynum, all, cKinney, Stone, Ky. 
Campbell, F., N. Y.Hare, MeMillin, le, 

Candler, atch, McRae, ‘Tarsney, 

Carlton, Heard, Mills, ‘Thompson, Cal, 
Caruth, Hemphill, Moore, > 

|Casw He „Iowa fo Townshend, 

‘Chipman, Heñderson, N.C. Neal, Turner, 

|Clardy, Herbert, Newton, Walker, 

,Clements, Hogg, ©O’'Ferrall, Wi 
|Cobb, Hooker, O'Neall, Ind. Wheeler, 
Cowles, Howard, Peel, Wh 
Cox, Tindd, Penington, Wilkinso 

‘Crain, Hatton, Perry, Wilson, W. Va. 
Culberson, Johnston, N.C. Rayner, 

NAYS—41. 

! Allen, Mass. Crouse, Johnston, Ind. Russel, Conn. 

' Allen, Mich. Dalzell, Kean, Ryan, 

Baker, N. Y. Darlington, Kennedy, Sawyer, 
Baker, Il. Farquhar, Serr, Scull, 
Bayne, Felton, Long, Seymour, 

i den, Flood, Lyman, Sherman, 
Bingham, Fuller, McKenna, Spooner, 
Boothman, Funston, Milliken, Stephenson, 
Boutelle, Gear, Moftitt, Stewart, Vt. 
Bowen, Gest, Nelson, Taylor, E. B., Ohio 
Brewer, Grout, Nichols, Taylor, J. D., Ohio 
Brower, Guenther, Nutting, Thomas, Wis. 
Browne, Ind. mer, O'Donnell, Thompson, Ohio 
Brown, Ohio Haugen, O'Neiil, Pa. ‘Turner, Kans. 
Brown, J. R., Va. Hayden, Osborne, Vandever, 

| Buchanan, enderson, IL Owen, Wade, 
Bunnell, Hiestand, Patton, Warner, 

| Burrows, Titt, Perkins, Weber, 

| Butter, Holmes, Peters, Whiting, Mass, 

r gan on; Hopkins, = Phe} et jd nang 

| Chen opkins, Va. Rockwell, illiams, 

| Clark, Houk, Romeis, Woodburn. 

| Cogew' Hunter, Rowell, 
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Abbott, Davis, Lane, Reed, 
Adams, De Lano, Leblbach, Russell, Mass, 
Anderson, Iowa Dibble, usk, 
Anderson, Miss. Dingley, Lodge, Seney, 
Anderson, Ill. Dorsey, Lynch, Shively, 
Anderson, Dougherty, Maffett, Simmons, 
Arnold, Dunham, Maboney, Smith, 

N Elliott, Maish, Snyder, 
Belmont, Finley, Mason, Sowden, 
Bland. Fitch, McAdoo, Stahlnecker, 
Bound, Gaines, McComas, Steele, 
Bowden, Galinger, McCreary, Stone, Mo. 
Browne,T.H.B.,Va.Gay, MeCullegh, 

Brumm, Gibson, McKinley, Taulbee, 
Buckalew, Glover, McShane, Thomas, Ky, 
Burnes, = Goff, Merriman, Thomas, Il. 
Burnett, Greenman, Montgomery, Tillman, 
Campbell, Ohio Grosvenor, orrill, Vance, 

Campbell, T.J.,N.Y. Hayes, Morrow, Weaver, 
Catchings, ermann, Morse, est, 
Cockran, res, Norwood, White, Ind, 
Collins, Holman, tes, White, N. Y. 
Compton, Hopkins, N. Y. O'Ne’ 1, Mo. Whiting, Mich. 
Conger, Hovey, uthwaite, ilber, 
Cooper, son, Parker, Wilkins, 
Cothran, Jones, Payson, ‘Wilson, Minn. 
Crisp, Kelley, Phelan, y 

Cutcheon, Ket Pidcock, Yardley, 
Dargan, Kilgore, Plumb, Yoder, 
Davenport, Laffoon, ‘ost, Yost. 
Davidson, Als, La Follette, Pugsley, 

Davidson, Fla. Laird, Randall. 


So the motion to dispense with private business was agreed to, 

During the roll-call, 

On motion of Mr. MILLS, by unanimons consent, the reading of the 
names was dispensed with. 

The following pairs on political questions were announced until 
further notice: 

Mr. McSnAse with Mr. McComas. 

Mr. WILSON, of Minnesota, with Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. Procock with Mr. WEST. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Illinois, with Mr. YosT. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York, with Mr. CocKRAN, 

Mr. WHITING, of Michigan, with Mr. WILBER. ‘* 

Mr. BURNETT with Mr. HAYDEN. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, with Mr. PUGSLEY. 

Mr. CoLLINS with Mr. DUNHAM. 

Mr. PARKER with Mr. STONE, of Missouri. 

Mr. YODER with Mr. FINLEY. 

Mr. Trovoriry J. CAMPBELL with Mr. BELDEN. 

Mr. GEEENMAN with Mr. THOMAS, of Ilinois. 
4 Mr. LANE with Mr. WICKHAM. 

Mr. Rusk with Mr. Brown, of Ohio. 

Mr. TAULBEE with Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. 

Mr. SNYDER with Mr. Gorr. 

Mr. GLOVER with Mr. ADAMS. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE with Mr. Payson. 

Mr. SHIVELY with Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi, with Mr. CUTCHEON. 

Mr. DIBBLE with Mr. LEHLBACH, from the 24th of April to May 3. 

For this day: 

Mr. HAYES with Mr. MCCULLOGH. r 

Mr. MONTGOMERY with Mr. DORSEY. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Iowa, with Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida. 

Mr. Cumines with Mr. DAVENPORT. 

Mr. BuENES with Mr. Morrow. 

Mr. WILKINS with Mr. HOPKINS, of New York. 


The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Is it not necessary that two-thirds shall vote in 
favor of this motion? 

TheSPEAKER. Itis not. Such was the rule until the beginning 
of the Forty-ninth Congress. It was then changed. There wasanap- 
parent conflict between clause 1 of Rule XX VI and clause 3 of Rule 
XXIV, and during the Forty-ninth Congress a change was made in 
clause 1 of Rule XXVI so as to require only a majority vote to dis- 
pense with the consideration of the Private Calendar on Fridays. 

Mr. TAULBEE. If I understand the meaning of Rule XXVIII 
aright, I am of the opinion that it will be necessary, in order to chango 
the regular order*for the consideration of private business, taken in 
connection with Rule XXV and Rule XXVI, to have a two-thirds vote 
in the affirmative. 

The SPEAKER. This is not a motion to suspend the rules, Rule 
XXVIII refers to motions to suspend the rules. 

Mr. TAULBEE. This is 2 motion to change what is the business 
under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. It is a motion to determine what business the 
House will consider. 

Mr. TAULBEE. It is a motion to suspend the operation of Rule 
XXVI. 

The SPEAKER. It is simply a question as to what business the 
House shall proceed to consider. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, informed 
the House that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested: 3 

A bill (S. 2493) to perfect the quarantine service of the United States; 
and 

A bill (S. 2644) granting the right of way to the Fort Smith, Paris 
and Dardanelle Railway Company to construct and operate a railroad, 
telegraph, and telephone line from Fort Smith, Ark., through the In- 
dian Territory, at or near Baxter Springs, in the State of Kansas. 

STATISTICAL BUREAU. 


Mr. WHEELER, by unanimous consent, introduced a pill (H. R. 
9827) to create and establish a tariff statistical bureau; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Treasury Department, and ordered to be printed. 


TARIFF. 


Mr. MILLS. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of bills raising revenue. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue. 

Mr. CASWELL. Mr. Chairman, when Congress assembled in De- 
cember last this country was enjoying a greater prosperity than any 
other country in the world. There was no impending crisis or threat- 
ened disturbance. There was a surplus of money in the Treasury, but 
the circulating medium was not so withdrawn from business as to create 
astringency, and the country was in a very prosperous condition. 

Congress had not been in session for nine months, Itwas a new Con- 
gress without official information on the state of the country. The 
Constitution that convenes us enjoins upon the President to ‘‘give to 
Congress information of the state of the Union.” 

I doubt if ever before since the organization of the Government did 
~ the Executive fail to comply with this provision. But in place of this 
annual message the Executive sends to usa platform for his party, 
stating the issue which is to divide the two great political parties in the 
Presidential campaign soon to follow, wholly ignoring the vast inter- 
ests which are committed to his charge and in aid of which we are here 
to legislate. Hardly a reference does the President make in his mes- 
sage to the duties of the session, except to the one measure which he 
l rings to the front for the contention of both Houses. 

Unfortunately for the country we are here to serve, this message of 
discord prostitutes the session from a legislative body to the arena of a 
political strife. 

The cause for precipitating the issue is alleged to be a surplus in the 
Treasury, a circumstance that would have occurred at any time in the 
last twenty years had the Executive ceased to apply the surplus money 
upon the national debt. = 

But, I ask, what cause“f alarm does the surplus present. Are we 
so untrustworthy that we can not guard and protect it? Should 
we doubt our own integrity and ability to preserve this money? Cer- 
tainly we should not distrust the Executive’s watchfulness with his 
reserve power. Atany other time this surplus would have been pointed 
to by the Administration as an evidence of success. If this accumula- 
tion of credit in any way disturbed the business of the country the 
President had only to obey the law and purchase bonds of the United 
States for cancellation as the law requires and as both branches of 
Congress and the people are now insisting he shall do. Buta large part 
of this money constituting the surplus is simply placed to the credit of 
the Treasury in the public depositories in every partofthe United States, 
and the banks holding those deposits are paying it out over their coun- 
ters as business may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the presence of this surplus in the Treasury gives little 
cause of alarm compared with the assault made by the President him- 
self upon the business and industries of this country. The surplus has 
caused no disturbance whatever, no apprehension or alarm; while the 
message, coming as it does from the high position occupied by its au- 
thor, falls with great weight upon the business of the country. It ex- 
cites a fear and apprehension which will cost our people untold millions. 

But, sir, the time had come when the people must be aroused, an 
alarm must be sounded, not really at the condition of the country, for 
that was never better, but at the dangers which overshadow the future 
of this Administration. It had been in possession of the Government 
nearly three years. It came into power upon the plea of economy and 
a promise that it would exhibit to the people gigantic frauds as soon as 

ion of the records could be obtained. In both these pretenses 
they have failed, utterly failed. The frauds were not there, but, in- 
stead, a record that haliaigee a parallel in the history of the world for 
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honesty and fidelity to the people. There never has been an adminis- 
tration from the foundation of the Government down to the present 
that exceeded thisonein personal extravagances. Year by year, since it 
came into power, has its expenses increased, and year by year they will 
continue to increase. 

Mr. Chairman, if we expect to meet the demands upon the Treasury 
a very great reduction of taxes will be impossible. If we pay our cur- 
rent expenses, as we must, the interest on the public debt, provide for 
the sinking fund, and discharge our obligations to the soldiers and their 
families, if we pay the millions of dollars of just claims against the 
Government, some of which are drawing interest, we must continue to 
raise nearly the same revenue we now do. This must be collected 
through the custom-house or the internal-revenue burean. 

In addition to the demands upon the Treasury to which I have re- 
ferred, there will mature in three years $230,000,000 of United States 
bonds, bearing 4} per cent. interest. The passage of the bill reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means will reduce the revenues, they 
say, $78,000,000. This would leave us without any provision what- 
ever for paying these bonds, and how, I ask, are we to meet them ? 

We are in daily receipt of petitions from all parts of the country pro- 
testing against further extension of the national debt or any partof it, 
and yet here is a bill proposed by the majority of this House deliber- 
ately reducing the revenues so low that not one dollar can be applied 
upon the national debt afterits passage. If the revenues remain as they 
now are, the entiresurplus, from this timeon to the maturity of these 44 
per cent. bonds, would be needed to pay them. But we need not re- 
tain the money in the Treasury. The plain, simple duty of the Presi- 
dent is, as it has been during the past year, to purchase fram time to 
time, as the surplus would permit, these bonds and keep the money in 
circulation. In this way, with the revenues as they now are, he could 
retire gradually these bonds till the hour of their final maturity would 
find but few outstanding. 

The law authorizing the President to so use the surplus was enacted 
on the 3d of March, 1881, and reads as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury may at any time apply the Kopos money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, or so much thereof as he may con- 
sider proper, to the purchase or redemption of United States bonds. 

An observance of this law would have taken care of every dollar of the 
surplus of which we now hearso much. But it would have deprived 
the President of his chief argument which he is now using as a party 
measure to coerce Congress into the passage of this bill and the people 
into the support of his administration. 

But, sir, if the current expenses of the Government had been paid 
in the last year and a proper amount of money used in the construc- 
tion and preservation of our public works and the improvement of our 
harbors, if the pressing demands, debts, and liabilities of the Govern- 
ment had been paid as business men discharge their obligations, there 
would have been but little, if any, money in the Treasury with which 
to purchase bonds. x 

This surplus was grown toits present proportions for a purpose, Its 
preparation has been going on fora year or more. Much needed ap- 
propriations in the last Congress were withheld and Government busi- 
ness suspended. Our fortifications have been unprotected, piers have 
gone to pieces, and the channels in our harbors have been filling up 
because the money to protect these works could not be spared from the 
surplus. An appropriation of $10,000,000 for the improvement of the 
riversand harbors both Houses of Congress at the last session, but 
met with a silent veto in the hands of the President because the money 
was needed to swell his surplus. Two deficiency bills, amounting to 
$10,000,090, have already passed this Congress to meet the expenses of 
the last and other Congresses. I will not stop here. 

Our feeble and dilapidated Navy has not a parallel upon the seas. It 
is excelled by every first and second class power in the world. More 
than $40,000,000 could be profitably expended in the construction of 
a navy that would even be respectable. The building of ships would 
give much life and aid to business and employment to thousands of 
men. But the money can not be I repeat, had this Govern- 
ment been honest with its citizens and dealt with them as business 
men deal, had it provided the means necessary to a faithful adminis- 
tration of the Government, the surplus of $55,000,000 would never have 
appeared. 

The amount collected from customs in the year ending June 30, 

1887, WAS. seencerersssesecevensrseese eee as > 


From internal revenue. 
From all other sourcés. 


Total receipts duri: 


Total disbursements... 
Applied on sinking fun 
- 315, 826, 379. 97 
Leaving a surplus for the year Of......es.ssesssrsso seese sssseesessseree 55, 576, 897, 69 


But, sir, it may be a reduction of taxes can be had to some extent 
without great embarassment to the Treasury. If so, I for one am 
ready to give assent though by the act we commit ourselves to an ex- 
tension of the national debt which matures in 1891, for we shall have 
no way of meeting the bonds when they fall due. 

In the plan of reduction, however, I shall differ materially from that 
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adopted by the Committee on Ways and Means. I would confine the 

reductions of duties to the necessaries of life, and to such articles as 

are not produced or manufactured in this country, or which are pro- 

duced in such limited quantities as to make the cost of production too 
Treat. 

The President tells us in his message that the removal or reduction 
of duties cheapens articles of like grade of home production to the ex- 
tent of the duty removed. Sir, the greatest part of the goods in use by 
the poorer and middle classes of the people are manufactured by our- 
selves, and their price is in no sense affected by the tariff, while it isa 
fact too well known to be contradicted that the imported goods and 
home manufactures of similar kind and quality are consumed by the 
wealthier classes, and a substantial reduction of the duty laid upon such 
goods will chiefly lighten the burdens of the rich and shift a correspond- 
ing amount of taxation to some other source. In other words, a reduc- 
tion of duties cheapens the price of goods purchased by wealtfly people, 
while it affects but slightly the articles purchased by the poorer classes. 

If this reform party wish to relieve the people from unjust burdens, 
why do they not provide some substantial reduction on articles of gen- 
eral consumption? Why do they not provide in this bill for the re- 
moval of the entire duty on sugar? That would reduce the taxes $60,- 
000,000 a year. Itwould take $1 of taxes from the food of every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. Such relief would extend to 
every family, whether they be rich or whether they be poor. Every 
one consumes sugar, and the same number of dollars would be lifted 
from each person alike. With great reluctance I would withdraw pro- 
tection from any industry which has prospect of such growth and de- 
velopment as to warrant that competition which would insure a reduc- 
tion of price. 

But as this promise does not exist for the sugar production in the 
United States, and as it is conceded that there must be a reduction 
somewhere, and that some industry must surrender its protection, I 
would select those which have the least prospect of success and which 
will contribute most to the comforts of the people when made cheaper. 
For years we have fostered and favored the sugar interest in the 
United States, maintaining a higher rate of duty upon it than upon 
any other article of general consumption. The protection of sugar has 
cost the people in the last twenty years one-half the sum necessary to 
pay the national debt, and its developement has made no progress 
whatever. 

The State of Louisiana alone of all the Southern States has made it 
a principal industry. She has raised about 93 per cent. of all the cane 
sugar of the United States. In 1860-’61 the sugar crop of Louisiana 
was 265,063,000 pounds; in all the other Southern States, 9,661,000 
pounds. In 1861~’62 the crop in Louisiana was 528,321,500 pounds; 
in the other Southern States, 11,509,000 pounds. Coming down to the 
present time, we find the State of Louisiana producing in 1884-85 only 
211,402,963 pounds; the other Southern States, 14,560,000; in 188586, 
Louisiana, 236,626,486; the other Southern States, 16,128,000; show- 
ing an absolute falling off in the quantity produced. 

We have been told of the beet sugar and of the sorghum sugar that 
would soon be produced in large quantities, but they donot appear in 
our markets in quantities suflicient to affect the price. But even now 
I would follow the example of Germany and other countries, and give 
a reasonable bounty for all the cane, beet, and sorhgum sugar which 
could be produced in the United States. But we should no longer con- 
tinue this great tax upon the mouths of 60,000,000 people, under the 
guise of revenue or protection. The entire sugar crop in the United 
States is only 10 per cent. of the amount consumed, while the duty is 
nearly one-half the price we pay. 

The pending bill takes from this duty only about $10,000,000, leav- 
ing $50,000,000 to be hereafter collected each year. This will tax the 
man who owns no property, not even the roof under which he sleeps, 
just as many dollars as it does the man whose holdings are measured 
by the millions in lands and estates, which are guarded and protected 
by the strong arm of the Government. Yet these gentlemen call this 
bill a just measure of relief. What principle is there in this revision 
that places wool and flax and hemp and jute upon the free-list and at 
the same time taxes the sugar which every one must eat 75 per cent. 

Has the political complexion of the State of Louisiana anything to 
do with the extraordinary measure of protection meted out to her? 
I trust not, for the question is too important to be influenced by the 
political fortunes of any State. And yet I greatly fear if that State 
were located somewhere in New England, or among the Northwestern 
States, which can not always be relied upon to sustain the present 
party in power, sugar would share in this bill the same fate of wool 
and the other farm products so universal in the North, and find its 
place upon the free-list. If I were to make further substantial reduc- 
tions in taxation I would go to the internal revenue and take away the 
tax upon tobacco, except its manufactures. Tobacco is an American 
poe, and the machinery of its taxation is distasteful to our 
people. 

In my judgment such further reduction is unnecessary, perhaps un- 
wise, hut the people are demanding it, and I yield my assent. It is 

ible, too, that the tax should be taken from such spirits as are used 
n the arts and for medicines, but I would go no further in the reduc- 
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tion of the tax on spirits; and I want to say here to gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber, who are so swift to charge free whisky to 
us, that you are greatly mistaken in your accusation; you may boast 
of your reduction on clothing and the goods that men of wealth alone 
can buy, and of the cheapening of every article that enters into the 
construction of railroads, of Pullman cars and palace cars, but you shall 
not truly say we favor a repeal of the tax on spirits. If I understand 
the temper of this side of the House, a very large majority is against it. 

Under our system of protection we have in twenty years passed from 
a minor position to the very front of all the nationsin the world. Our 
common people own their homes, find employment, and are educating 
their children in the line of industrial habits. Labor is respected and 
so well paid that all the comforts of life are brought within its reach. 
Here we find production and consumption dwelling together. Every 
American product of field, mine, or factory, the value of which is much 
increased by labor, can only be cheapened by lowering the price of labor. 

What farm product is there on which a duty is laid that we can not 
produce here as well as elsewhere? 

What manufacture is there on which a duty is laid that we can not 
make here as well as in England? Why, then, do we not successfully 
compete with other countries in whatever we make? There is but one 
answer to be made. We can not compete with these foreign produc- 
tions and pay our present price for labor. We can compete with every 
country in the world in everything except in the products of cheap 
labor. That alone enables them to drive us from the markets of other 
countries, and it will enable them to drive us from our own markets 
unless we maintain such a duty upon their imports as will secure for 
our people a fair compensation for their labor. 

It is vastly better for us to have the articles we consume produced 
here than in some other country. Whatever we make or raise with our 
own hands is so much added to our aggregate wealth, and we are not 
obliged to part with an equivalent. 

Under this protection we are now manufacturing $7,000, 000,000 worth 
of goods a year and our farm products amount to $3,000,000,000 more, 
making a total annual production of $10,000,000,000. Ofthis vastamount 
only about 5 per cent. of the goods and 8 per cent. of the farm products 
are marketed abroad. Allof the remainder is consumed at home. The 
President and his party tell us that we must reduce the tariff and en- 
courage importations from other countriesif we would find a like market 
for our own productions with them. There is no logic in thisstatement; 
we can not compete with them now with all our industries in success- 
ful operation and maintain the price we pay for labor. How can we 
compete in foreign ports with our fabrics displaced at home by impor- 
tations with the cost of transportation added, any better then than we 
now can? How are we better able to sell our products abroad after a 
disturbing element has forced us from our own markets and greatly in- 
jured our business? But it is absolutely certain, if we keep our mills 
in motion, we shall be obliged to seek a foreign market after we destroy 
ourown. We must not forget that these importations are the product ° 
of labor in the form of goods imported to displace American labor. In 
1887, $679,000,000 worth of goods and raw materials were imported to 
the United States; more than $500,000,000 of this was the product of 
labor, displacing just so much here. 

Had our tariff been so high as to prohibit this importation gll of the 
$679,000,000 in value would have been raised and manufactured here 
in our own country. But the bill before the House would double the 
quantity every year, to the displacement of just so much more of our 
labor and raw material. 

That is not all. The men and their families who performed this 
work in foreign lands required food and clothing, houses and fuel, and 
all that sustains life while employed, and had they been here our pro- 
ducers would have enjcyed the benefits. Nay, more. All the shops 
and machinery used for the manufacture of these imports were con- 
structed by foreign labor and material in place of ours. 

If this work can be performed in America, why should it be done else- 
where? Why not pay the $679,000,000 which these goods cost us to 
our own people and enrich Americans, not Englishmen? Have we 
not the land on which the raw material can be raised? Have we not 
the mines, the ore, the timber; in fact, the resources of every descrip- 
tion? Have we not the labor, skilled and unskilled, which can per- 
form the work in converting this material into the finest and best man- 
ufactures in the world? Andhave we not millions of idle capital seek- 
ing investment? Why, then, go to England, to Germany, or any other 
country for goods or material which we can produce athome? Simply 
because we have to pay our laborers a fair compensation for their work. 
There is no other reason for it. 

If we will reduce the wage-earner to the scale of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and France, we will have no occasion to visit their 
markets for the goods we need; but when they place the products of 
their cheap labor by the side of ours in the form of material, goods, and 
machinery, we must close our factories or scale down our labor. In 
either case as the laboring men are deprived of the means of support 
they will leave the factory and the shop to setttle upon lands, and soon 
they will find themselves raising produce without a market for it. 

If we pass this bill and provide a market for the manufactured goods 
of Great Britain, we shall win for her a greater victory than she can 
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win for herself in Parliament or upon the battle-field. Pass this bill 
and all the free-trade journals of England will sound our praise, and 
the Cobden Club will send tulations and welcome us with open 
arms as they proceed to absorb and demolish the great industries of 
America. [Applause.] s 

Mr. Chairman, I hear from the other side of this Chamber much said 
about monopolies. I have heard that same song for more than a half 
score of years. In fact the ghost of monopoly is always with them, 
on all occasions and for all purposes, ready to aid and assist them when 
reason is dethroned and arguments will not prevail. And yet no one 
here arises to defend or excuse monopolies and trusts, but all are ready 
to condemn them. I know of noconnection between a protective tariff 
and monopolies. In fact the very object of a tariff is to protect the 
weak. No country in the world has greater monopolies than free-trade 
England. But I can imagine no monopoly so sweeping and disastrous 
rm so humiliating to witness, none that would so crash out the spirit 
of our people, as the monopoly of Great Britain upon the markets and 
industries of this country. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, when I travel through this country, from one end to 
the other, and see the thrift and industry of the people, when I see the 
school-houses, the churches and colleges, the learning and intelli- 
gence, when I see the cultivated farms, with the seeders and mowers 
moving in all directions, as the seed time and harvest come, when I see 
factories and workshops in the villages and cities, I see something for 
every willing hand todo. I see comfortable homes and houses for all 
classes of our people, which I know to be the fruits of well-paid labor, 
and I contrast this country in its grandeur and glory with the countries 
where free trade abounds with a pride and satisfaction which I can not 
describe. [Applause.] 

Go to England, and you will find her streets and publie places 
thronged with a poorly-fed, poorly-clothed, and destitute people, seek- 
ing a few hours of work to buy bread for hungry wives and children. 

Those who are so fortunate as to obtain employment receive but half 
the compensation paid to our people for like service. Such is the sit- 
uation in Italy, in France, andin Germany. The battle there with the 
millions is a battle for existence, a struggle for life. Official reports 
tell us that in Manchester alone 90,000 women are working in the fac- 
tories for $60 peryear. The laboring men throughout England receive 


but $125 to $150 per year. In no spot or place in the wide w orld do 
the laborers receive such compensation as here in America. Isubmit 
a table of prices, taken from consular reports, compiled by the Secre- 
tary of State in 1885, showing the price per week paid for labor in 
seven foreign countries, in New York and Chicago. 
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But they say “‘ Remove the duties on imports ar 


our loss in the price of by the saving in i 
purchase.” We should not forget that this saving will 
while we will feel the full weight of a reduction in the price of 


been expended can be bought in England for $10 which would 
thirteen in this country; but we must not forget that the extra dol- 
lars are paid to support the price of American labor. In the one case 
the tailor receives $3 for his four days of toil, while the other is paid six 
or seven dollars forthe same work. So it is with every other.occupa- 
tion in which labor forms a principal part. 

Labor and capital should work together. Neither can succeed with- 
out the other, and the nearer we bring the market to the placeof man- 
ufacture the better for both. 

No class of people have more interest in protection than the Amer- 
ican farmer. A home market is his crowning success. Since our pro- 
tective system our population has increased so rapidly that the farmer 
-is enabled to sell for home consumptien 92 per cent. of his entire crop. 
It will be a great mistake for the American farmer to build a hope on 
a foreign market. Better by far that he look to our own country as the 


only reliable field for the consumption of his products. But even un- 
der the present tariff there were imported into this country last year 


farm products amounting to $74,734,573. I submit a table- showing 
the amount of each: 


e.e.. $4,631, 846 
228 


TOR ocio ciaccsacctaionie a+ 74, 734,573 


These importations took the place of so many products that should 
have been raised by our own farmers, and the labor employed in their 
growth and cultureshould have been American. But this bill places 
a large portion of these articles upon the free-list, and if it becomes a 
law more,than twice this amount will be imported to us and sold 
every year hereafter. 

This bill to wipe out all protection whatever to the farmer 
in his struggle to keep alive the sheep industry and place him and the 
American people wholly at the mercy of foreign competition. It places 
wool upon the free-list, and, according to the President’s rule, reduces 
its price 10 and 12 cents per pound. This would inflict a severe blow 
upon our farmers without reason or justification, as wool is now as 
cheap as any one could possibly wish. It would wipe out and destroy 
more than $200,000,000 in valuenow employed in the raising of sheep. 

Since the reduction of the duty on wool of 12 per cent. ad valorem, 
in 1883, the sheep in the United States have decreased 6,000,000 head. 
Take from the present low price of wool 10 and 12 cents per pound, or 
even one-half that sum, and it will destroy every flock of sheep in the 
country. Australia, with her 75,000,000 sheep, of excellent grade, 
stands ready to profit by our misfortune. Her laborand lands cost but 
a nominal price, and the removal of the duty on wool will place her 
product in our mills. The duty, and that alone, keeps it in check. 
South America, too, will be here with her wools, and our free-traders 
bid them welcome. If we are to give up these industries, one after 
another, why not place wheat upon the free-list ? It can be purchased 
in the Northwest, on the Canada side, for 8 and 10 cents less than upon 
our side. Let Minneapolis obtain a supply for her great mills from 
the region of Manitoba, grown by Canadian farmers. India, too, isat 
the port of New York, with her wheat at 70 cents per bushel, and if 
it were not for the duty of 20 cents the great cities of the coast would 
buy their bread of India. Why not take away this duty as well as 
that upon wool? 

There is still another product, most valuable to the farmer, which 
this bill will greatly injure. The tobacco crop has become extensive 
and very remunerative. Its chief profit lies in the higher grades. The 
Island of Sumatra can furnish us with a wrapper one pound of which is 
equal to three of ours for wrapping purposes. It has been held in check 
only by a duty of 75 cents per pound. This bill reduces that rate to 
35cents. Its passage will be looked for by the merchants and shippers- 
who hold large quantities in store to launch upon us at the first oppor, 
tunity. Pass this bill and they will supply our market. 

The President tells us in his message: 

The radical reduction of the duties imposed on raw material used in manu- 
factories, or its free importation, is of course an important factor in any effort 
to reduce the price op dein measures. It would not only relieve them from the 
increased cost caused by the tariffon such material. but the manufactured prod- 
uct being thus cheapened, Ts of the tariff upon such uct, as a com- 
ea ee the price of raw material, could be accord- 

By the reduction of the duty on tobacco the President would cheapen 
the price of cigars to the consumer, but he would make competition by 
the American farmer with Sumatra tobacco impossible.- 

The President consoles the laborer by telling him wages should not 
be reduced, because the manufacturer, the duty being removed, can 

his raw material at reduced prices. Buthe fails to point out 
a remedy for the farmer, who sees his product placed in competition 
with those of other countries where land and labor are of little value. 
Manufacturers, however, will not be pleased with a dependency upon 
foreign markets for their raw material. The maker of twine for bind- 
ing grain writes me— 

is taken 

oe oe es 

If we cease to raise raw material the manufacturing plants will be 
transferred to the field of production, and where cheap labor may be 
had also. If I werea manufacturer of woolens I should regret to see 
the sheep driven from this continent. Oncegone, and the foreign grower 
could name his own terms, and our independence would be changed to 
dependence, which in the time of war, if we were to clothe an army, 

ight present a serious problem. 

Attempt has been made and it is now daily charged that protection 
is maintained for the benefit of the manufacturer and not in the inter- 
est of labor. The President is author of the statement that a reduc- 
tion of the price of goods might take place without a corresponding re- 


support of this theory, and ulti- 
to the level of Europeans, God help 
the party that led the way to the tomb of American labor. 
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Let me ask those who are disposed to listen to this folly, how they 
propose to obtain from the employer a greater share of his ts than 
they are now receiving? Would a blow that cripples the business in 
which they are engaged tend to better their condition? ‘Would they 
be as likely to receive a just share of the earnings if the they 
make are reduced in price by foreign competition, as they would be if 
no reduction were made? Ifthe manufacturer is obliged to produce 
an article at a less price than he is now receiving, would he not be likely 
to scale down the wages of his employés to meet the reduction on the 
price of the goods; and if he choose to do so, or withdraw his capital 
from the business, how areghey to prevent it? 

‘These questions, it seems to me, are entitled to careful consideration 
Akin to this theory is the oft-repeated charge that labor is now being 
cheated of its just share, and that this protection inures wholly to the 
benefit of the manufacturer in the shape of enormous profits, and that 
if a reduction of the tariff takes place, and a corresponding reduction of 
all the fruits of labor, from the farm hand to the artisan, still the em- 
ployer, whether he be farmer, herder, builder, manufacturer, contractor, 
or jobber, merchant, or miller, can if he will pay the same price for all 
his labor and have remaining his justand full share. Whata pity it is 
that some of these theorists could not have a little ience and be a 
farmer, a manufacturer, or other employer for a while, so he could test 
the correctness of his wisdom. I sometimes think if the leaders of 
strikes were obliged to labor themselves their occupation would saon 
be gone, and if we had less Solons and more of the practical ways of 
Benjamin Franklin we would not weave so many snares for our con- 
stituents. 

If we will study the laws of trade, supply, and demand, and con- 
sider the inevitable result of competition, we must abandon the idea 
that, in a country like this, where all the channels of industry are open 
and free, where intelligence and enterprise have marked every epoch 
of our lives, from our fathers and founders of the Republic down to 
the present hour, one class of the people can engage in business along- 
side of millions and millions of capital unemployed and carry it on 
reaping enormous gains year after year undiscovered by their astute 
neighbors whose money is earning nothing whatever. Mr. Chair- 
man, if is asking too much to believe these charges, to say nothing of 
the snicerity and purposes of such arguments, Why, sir, look at the 
great volume of idle capital in this country. 

The deposits in the savings-banks on the 30th day of June last—and 
the greatest part of them is in the States alongside of these very manu- 
facturing establishments—amounted to $1,235,000,000; and it is said 
two-thirds or more of these deposits belong to the laboring people. 
Why do they not invest their money in the capital stock of these fac- 
tories, instead of depositing it in the banks at a nominal rate of inter- 
est, if the earnings of theiremployersare so great? Gofurther. The 
deposits of business men and capitalists, in the national banks at the 
same time were $1,274,000,000, and $1,000,000,000 more was deposited 
in the State and private banks, making a total of $3,509,000,000 of 
idle capital subject to order in the banks. 

Yet we are told that by the side of this vast amount of unemployed 
capital these manufacturers are able to prosecute their business with 
such success as to acquire immense fortunes in a very short period. 

A noted statistician cites the business of seventy cotton mills in New 
England with a capital of $61,000,000, for three years, the dividends 
of which averaged 5} per cent. per annum on the capital invested. 

It is well known that should a 3 per cent. United States bond be 
placed upon the market a thousand million dollars would be taken at 
the par value within sixty days. It is difficult to understand, if these 
manufacturers are massing such fortunes and appropriating to their 
own use far in excess of their just proportion of the profits of their 
transactions, as the President and our tariff reformers would have us 
understand, why they should rob the farmer and place wool and other 
Taw material required by the manufacturer for his purposes upon the 
free-list to augment his profits already too large. 

The complaint has the ring of unsoundness, and is in conflict with 
every well-settled principle of competition, while the commercial re- 
ports which I have been able to secure absolutely overthrow the state- 
ment. It is folly to believe that such large profits are made and re- 
tained by the manufacturer while so much capital remains idle, but 
which would be gladly used, even with small profits, if opportunity 
were afforded, ` 

Competition will establish values, and it is folly to say that any 
enterprise which has character and principle can yield such large for- 
tunes by the side of untold sums of idle capital. An honorable and 
profitable business always invites capital until competitoin brings the 
product of the business to the lowest remunerative price. ` Duties are 
imposed to bar out the goods of unhealthy productions. 

Bankrupt sales are destructive and harmful, as every one knows, to a 
legitimate business. Sacrifice: must be made, and the assets are forced 
uponthe market. In transactions of this kind every. principle of trade 
is violated, and injury results from the demoralized condition of the 
market which it produces. 

No healthy business can compete with such sales. So with the for- 
eign trade and products transported to this country at prices below 
‘ourown. Labor has been defrauded of its just dues. The product is 


brought to our market for sale and to take the place of our goods and 
our labor. This bill proposes to letthemcome, Wesay, ‘‘No! Go back 
with your wares; they shall not enter our ports for sale until you pay 
into our Treasury such a duty as will make you the labor or 
an country and place your goods alongside of our fabrics on equal 
‘ooting. 3 

‘The complaint of heavy taxes has taken chronic form. Many really 
believe we are a greatly oppressed people. Those who assail the pro- 
tective policy charge that nearly everything we eat, drink, or wear is 
laden with heavy duties, while as a matter of fact the principal arti- 
cles of consumption and use in the daily routine of our families is 
neither taxed nor influenced by taxes. These articles are either upon 
the free-list or of a class not affected by duties. Protection as to them 
has long since accomplished its purpose, and they can be purchased here 
cheaper than elsewhere. Such is the condition of much of onr farm 
produce, wheat, oats, beef, and pork. Importations of this class are 
rarely known except along the Canada line. During the last year the 
importations of merchandise were valued at $233,000,000 on which no 
duties whatever were laid, while duties were collected from-$450,000,- 
000. Careful examination will disclose that the articles which enter 
most into consumption among the poorer and middle classes will be 
found upon the free-list. 

The entire tax collected through the custom-houses and the Internal- 
Revenue Bureau in 1887 was $336,110,284.35. Of this $135,373,392.22 
was collected from spirits and tobacco alone, $15,540,301 from silks, 
$2,949,360 from fancy articles, and $37,292,855 from animals, bread- 
stuffs, fruit, hay, hops, malt, provisions, and vegetables, leaving only 
$144,954,376.13 collected from all other sources, and of this sum $58,- 
016,686 was laid upon sugar, which I would remove at once, but which 
this bill does not propose to do. 

Take away the duty on sugar and there will remain only $86,937,- 
690.13 which was collected from all other sources. A small per cent, 
only of the revenues were collected on the imports which wege neces- 
sary to the comforts and conveniences of life. 

They tell us our protective policy has driven ourcommerce from the 
high seas, and that we have but few ships under our flag, while free- 
trade England covers the ocean with her masts. Great Britain has 
her provinces in every part of the world, and her carrying trade with 
them is done by water. But while England has invested her capital 
in ships, America hasinvested hersin railways. Our possessions are at 
home, our commerce is internal and worth vastly more to us than 
England’s ocean trade is to her. The United States has 150,000 miles 
of railway track, valued at $8,000,000,000, nearly one-half of the rail- 
roads in the whole world. We have a coast marine covering the shores 
of this great continent, and not equaled in any country. Our trade, 
our commerce, and our markets are at home, and we, upon this side 
of the Chamber, are here to defend and protect them against assaults or 
invasions from any source whether it be foreign or domestic. 

But, Mr. Chairman, while we are now in theenjoyment of very great 
prosperity we should not close our eyes upon the future. The delusive 
picture of foreign markets for our products is drawn before us with 
promises of trade and great exportations as soon as we open our gates 
to the admission of foreign commodities. I ask, what do we have in 
this country, except it may be our cotton and wheat, that is not pro- 
duced in other countries with cheaper Iabor and cheaper lands? Re- 
ports tell us to-day Russia alone can supply the United Kingdom with 
wheat and have 30,000,000 bushels of her surplus yettospare. India 
can do nearly the same. Thestore-houses of England, from basement 
to attic, are filled with manufactured goods, waiting for the passage of 
this bill now before the House. ‘This is the picture of to-day, and you 
take away the protection we have thrown around the industries of 
America and you will find its repetition year after year until the stand- 
ard of American labor is prostrated to the level of competition. Iwarn 
this House against the fatal step. 

But, sir, before we enter upon a general reduction of the tariff, wo 
should consider well its effect upon the great industrial interests of this 
country, and whether the proposed change is not in the interests of 
some other than our own. We are constantly referred by gentlemen 
upon the other side to the example of free-trade England. Iam willing 
to leave them to study the history of that country, but for one I prefer 
to follow the living example of progressive America. The time was 
when we might look forward to England, perhaps with profit, but the 
time has now come when we must look far in the background to dis- 
cover her locality, and I do not propose to doit. [Applause. ] 

Rather let us stand by the fostering policy which has made us so 
great, and this the grandest country in the world. I would add to the 
structure which our fathers began, and rear the Republic, like the 
oak, to stand alone and erect amid the storms that come against it. 
would do this for my country as a whole, for there is not a State I would 
not assist nor an inch of soil I would not protect. [Applause. ] 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Chairman, immediately after this 
organized President Cleveland transmitted his now celebrated annual 
message, which opened with these suggestive words: i 

You are confronted at the threshold of your legislative duties with a cond’ 
map. of the national finances which imperatively demands immediate and care- 


consideration. 
The amount of money annually exacted, through the operation of present 
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laws, from the industries and necessities of the people largely exceeds the sum 
` necessary to meet the expenses of the Government. * * + 

Tt will not do to neglect this situation because its dangers are not now palpa- 
ble imminent, and apparent. They exist none the less certainly, and await the 
unforeseen and unexpected occasion when suddenly they will be precipitated 
Ont expla revenues have continued to accumulate, the excess for the present 
year amounting, on the Ist day of December, to $55,258,701.19, and estimated to 
reach the sum of $113,000,000 on the 30th of June next,at which date it is ex- 

ted that this sum, added to prior accumulations, will swell the surplus of the 
eiae to $140,00Q,000. 

And, after a masterly presentation of the reasons rendering a reduc- 
tion of our system of tariff taxation necessary, he concluded as follows: 

The Constitution provides that the President “shall, from time to time, give 
to the Congress information of the state of the Union.” It has been the custom 
of the Executive, in compliance with this provision, to annually exhibit to the 
Congress at the opening of its session the general condition of the country and 
to detail with some particularity the operations of the different Executive De- 
partments. It would be especially agreeable to follow this course at the pres- 
ent time, and to call attention to the valuable accomplishments of these De- 
partments during the last fiscal year. But I am so much impressed with the 

ount importance of the subject to which this communication has thus 
far been devoted that I shall forego the addition of any other topic and only 
urge upon your immediate consideration the “state of the Union” as shown 
in the present condition of our Treasury and our general fiscal situation, upon 
which every element of our safety and prosperity depends. 

It is needless to say that that message attracted the attention of the 
country, and gave to the subject of revenue reform an importance in 
public estimation it never before possessed. It made this question the 
paramount issue before the country. It brought it to the front; and 
the response that has come up from the people is such that no set of 
men will—as in the Forty-ninth Congress—dare to attempt to prevent 
a consideration of this bill, or any other upon the subject. 

It was not to be anticipated that there would be a general acquies- 
cence in the viewsof the President. Theselfish interests of the monop- 
olies and ‘‘ protected’’ industries indicted by this message were ex- 
pected to rush to arms, as they have done, in defense of their long en- 
joyed system of plundering the people through the means of a protect- 
ive tariff. From the day that message was read to us our mail has 
been loaded down with letters, circulars, petitions, pamphlets, and 
marked copies of newspapers, appealing to us to let the present tariff 
tax remain upon the articles, products, or commodities that they were 
each respectively interested in. i 

Everyone of the ‘‘ protected ” branches of business made an appeal, 
that showed it was ‘‘ every man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most.’? Even those who—taking advantage of the fact that they were 
‘í protected ” from foreign competition—had banded themselves into 
“trusts ” and other combinations to avoid competition and further in- 
crease or keep up prices, with an affrontery that would cause Satan to 
blush, have appealed to us to continue the system of robbery of the 
people by law that has prevailed for the past quarter of a century. 
Talk about paupers and beggars! A stranger, ignorant of the incentive 
and our past tariff system, would upon reading these appeals declare 
that those protectionists were our national beggars. And they are, in 
fact, ournational begging for more, while they are the wealth- 
iest in our land. All that wealth, prompted by self-interest could do, 
has been done to defeat a reduction of the present rate of tariff taxes. 
Arguments, appealing to the selfishness of different classes of our people, 
based upon groundless and false assumptions, have been made for years; 
and these means have been employed so long, and with such success, 
as tocapture and secure, as the champion and protector of ‘‘ protection”? 
the entire Republican party of the country. This assertion no gentle- 
man upon the other side can or will deny—with the possible exception 
of my colleague [Mr. NELSON], who may, notwithstanding the “* cold 
shoulder” that has been shown him since he delivered his tariff-re- 
duction speech, still claim to be a member of that party. 


HOW PROTECTIONISTS ARE WORKING. 


It is not to be wondered at that these ‘ protected’’ interests, so 
varied, extensive, and powerful, should have secured control of one of 
the great political parties of the country. The protectionists have 
pleaded their cause with effect. While the great mass of the people 
who till the soil or are engaged in pursuits other than those ‘‘ protected’? 
have been moving along in the hope that their wrongs would be righted 

. without much effort on their part, the protectionists have with cease- 
less vigilance and lavish expenditure labored to defeat any attempt to 
reduce or disturb the existing list of tariff taxes. As a single fact in 
the great mass of evidence that could be produced to show the tremen- 
dous efforts that have been (and are being) put forth to convert the pub- 
lic to their way of thinking, I submit this item from the editorial col- 
umns of the Bulletin of March 7, 1888, a paper that is the organ of 
the American Iron and Steel Association. 

366,413, 

This is the exact number of tariff tracts, published by the Industrial League, 
of Philadelphia, which were distributed from the office of the American Iron 
and Steel Association from the Ist of January last to the close of business on the 
5th of March. On the 28th of February the president of the Industrial League, 
Mr. Joseph Wharton, paid to Allen, Lane & Scott for printing tariff tracts, one 
bill which amounted to $2,638.36. 

In its last issue it has this item: 

657,487 TARIFF TRACTS. 
From the 15th of January until the close of business on April 25, 1888, the 


American Iron and Steel Association distributed gratuitously 657,437 well printed 
tariff tracts, published by the Industrial League, of Philadelphia. 


And by letters received, I am informed that they are flooding the 
State of Minnesota with these tracts. 

Gloating over the reported suspension of The Million newspaper, this 
paper says: 

We think that we know the exact influence which has caused the suspension 
of Mr. Philpot's free-trade newspaper, The Million, at Des Moines, Iowa., In 
1886 the Industrial League, of Philadelphia, sent 72,556 protective-tariff tracts to 
Iowa, and down to the lst of November in the present year it had sent 37,062to 
the same State. These were distributed among the farmers and other voters of 
that State. The Million could not live under this steady fire of hard facts and 
common sense. 

The editor of the Bulletin evidently thought he was satisfying the 
members of the Iron and Steel Association when he published this in- 
teresting item, and that their president, with lavish hand, paid ‘‘one 
bill, which amounted to $2,638.36;’’ but I doubt if the association will 
be pleased to learn that I thus assist in giving it publicity. As an in- 
teresting question in arithmetic, I submit the following: If one bill for 
printing alone of this protected association amounted to $2,638.36, what 
does the grand aggregate which the protectionists have expended to 
prevent reduction of tariff taxation amount to? 


OUR FINANCIAL CONDITION. 


Another question here suggested is: How much of this vast sum was 
expended through a sincerely philanthropic desire to benefit the labor- 
ing men, in whose behalf they shout so boldly in their frantic efforts 
to prevent a reduction of these tariff taxes? 

On the other hand, the Democratie party has championed the cause 
of that portion of our people who are not benefited by protection, but 
who are compelled to-pay a certain percentage upon everything they 
buy to these proprietors of “ protected ” industries without receiving 
anything in return. This class, who are thus unjustly taxed, includes 
farmers, workingmen, mechanics, professors, artisans, and in fact nine- 
tenths of our entire people, as I will show later on. They have had 
no associations, companies, or organizations to maintain a campaign in 
their behalf, or to flood the country with ‘‘ tracts’? presenting the peo- 
ple’s side of this great question, and no treasury from which they could 
pay out nearly $3,000 at a time and as often as necessary. But we be- 
lieve they have justice and right upon their side, and ‘‘ thrice armed 
is he whose cause is just.” 

This is the situation as it presents itself to my view, and, conceding 
to each gentleman upon this floor sincerity and honesty in the expres- 
sion of his opinions, I will now proceed to consider the questions sub- 
mitted to us by the message of the President. 

To my mind the facts fully warrant the importance given to them 
by the President. I shall not indulge in any fine-spun theories upon 
the subject of finance or import duties, or attempt any flights of ora- 
tory. The discussion of this question can only be made eloquent to 


our people by the presentation of facts, not mere assertions, that will 
throw light upon this all-important and absorbing subject. 

The President tells us that at the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 
for the years mentioned the surplus was as follows: 


$17,859, 735. 84 
49) 405; 545. 20 
55, 567, $49. 54 


He then estimated that the aggregate of this surplus at the close of 
the present fiscal year, June 30 next, would be $140,000,000. Later 
estimates place it at $155,000, 000. 

We have become so accustomed to speak of hundreds of millions that 
we fail to realize or appreciate the magnitude of these amounts. Pause 
for a moment and reflect upon it. Assuming our entire population to 
be 60,000,900, here is asum of money equal to over $2.50 for every man, 
woman, and child, collected from our people in excess, bear in mind, 
of what is required to meet every matured obligation of the Govern- 
ment, and which is now lying idle in the National Treasury. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that if this continues general bank- 
ruptcy must follow. The dullest of comprehensions will see that if this 
system continued we would have all the money in the country hoarded 
up in the National Treasury in a few years. 

The money that is collected -by the Government for the proper and 
legitimate purpose of meeting its curre=t expenses is paid out to those to 
whom it is indebted soon after it is received. It therefore soon finds 
its way back into the channels of trade and commerce and contributes 
to the business prosperity of the country. But when revenues are in 
excess of the needs of the Government—when more is collected than 
needed—the amount of that surplus is as valueless to the country as if 
sunk in the depths of the ocean so long as it is locked up in the Treas- 
ury. It is therefore a great wrong—I had almost said crime—for us to 
longer permit this unnecessary accumulation and locking up the money 
of our people. 

This brings us to a consideration of how we should reduce the reve- 
nues; and we should begin by examining the present sources of reve- 
nue. 

The revenues of the present fiscal year we will have to estimate from, 
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and by comparison with, the Jast fiscal year. For the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1887, we collected— 


From internal reyenue. ..... 823, 391.22 
From sales of public lands.. 9, 254, 286. 42 
Fronr profits on coins, bullion 8, 929, 252. 83 
From tax on national banks.................-00+++ 


» 
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From fees, consular, letters-patent, land. 3, 301, 647.16 
From customs fees, fines, penalties, etc..... 1, 053, 037. 86 
From sales of Indian lands............<. ser» 1,479, 023. 81 
From Soldiers’ Home permanent fund... 1, 226, 259. 47 
From sinking fund for Pacific railways..... 1, 364, 435. 87 
From repayment of interest by Pacific railways. 914, 793.13 
From sales of old public buildings . 624, 882. 20 
From sales of Government propert 262, 832. 32 
From immigrant fund . 258, 402. 50 
From tax on sealskins. 317, 452.75 
From deposits by indiv 5 94, 289.76 
From revenues of the District of Columbia... 2, 367, 869. OL 
From miscellaneous SOUrCES...........-scceceseeeseee . 1,458, 672.04 

Total ordinary receipts............scessecesercsesssenne mesneeracségeseseeco . 871,403, 277. 66 


A glance at this statement of the different sources of revenue will show 
that any reduction, such as is absolutely necessary, must be made in 
either or both of the two first items, ‘‘customs’’ or ‘‘internal revenue,” 


The imports of this country during the last fiscal year were............ $692, 000, 000 
Of which were free Of AUtY............sscrcercccccssesnecsssnenersrensccscesoseseesseoee 232, 060, 000 
Leaving dutiable 5 

On which duties were collected............... 217, 000, 000 


The average duty collected is therefore 47 per cent. 

Of this $217,000,000, collected as ‘‘customs’’ or ‘“‘import duties” 
(which are but other names for what we term the tariff), there were 
collected upon that portion of articles, which may properly be classed 
among the necessaries of life, the following amounts thereof: 


Sugar, molasses, and sugar-candy... 


Tron and steel, and manufactures of. 20, 713, 234. 00 
WOOD bi ccsccccdeiceccesercanatsacinsoscoeseses 5, 899, 817. 00 
Manufactures of wool.. 29, 729, 717. 00 
Silk, manufactures of.... 15, 540, 301.00 
Glass and glassware 4,510, 312.00 
Earthen wate ..........:ccssee 2, 409, 796. 16 
eh pr and flax goods. 6, 228, 310. 41 
Lumber (in round numbers)... ” 1,000,000. 00 
Salt (in round numbers) . 700, 000. 00 


Cotton and cotton s 


maese 145, 981, 73.14 


The balance of the $217,000,000 was collected from articles and goods 
that partake of the character of luxuries, such as tobacco, diamonds, 
and jewelry. 

Here, then, we find that there was collected during the last fiscal year, 
as tariff taxes upon these articles of necessity, the enormous sum of 
$145,981,773, every dollar of which was, of course, added to the selling 
price of these articles by the importer and collected from the consumer— 


the people. 
THE TARIFF. 


But this tax is not limited to articleg imported into this country. It 
is manifest that if our merchants and dealers who import these articles 
did not have to pay this tax upon them they could afford to sell them 
to us for a less amount; the reduction being equal to the tax or duty 
now paid uponthem. This being the case, this tariff enables our home 
manufacturer to add to the price of his goods the amount of the tariff 
tax, for without this protective tariff he would have to sell in compe- 
tition with the imported article; he would have to sell at a reduction 
equal to the amount of the tariff tax removed. 

That we may have a correct idea of the amount of tariff tax our 
people have to pay upon the necessaries of life which they purchase, I 
submit this list of several articles out of the many. It will well repay 


perusal and study: 
TAXES ON THE KITCHEN. 
Per cent. 
The iron the stove is made of.............. 45 
Hollow ware, pots, and kettles. i 53 
Copper and brass utensils, if any. 45 
Crockery, of the commonest kind. 55 
Glassware, of the cheapest kind... 45 
Table cutlery and spoons... 45 
Pickled or salted fish,..... 25 
es oeesesessseseseosssss 36 
48 
36 
35 
123 
wecene 20 
TAXES ON THE PARLOR, 
Carpet, if made of drugpets............cccccscceseecesseesserseneeees AAA 74 
Carpet, if made of tapestry. 68 
Furniture... 35 
Wall-paper 25 
Window-cur!i 45 
Looking-glass. 60 
Ornaments or knickknacks... 35 
TAXES ON THE WARDROBE. 

Men's clothing, of wool............ ee 48 
Woolen hosiery and undershirt 75 
Cotton hosiery and undershirts,.. 45 
Woolen hats and caps. 75 


TAXES ON THE WARDROBE—CONtinued, 


Steel pins... 
Ink.. 


2 GRSaRrssanssss 


pe 


Commonest window-glass for ho’ 
lead) for the farm-h 


Brick 

Roofing sla 
Horseshoe-nails 
Trace-chains. 
A handsaw ... 


Spool thread...,.............. 
Bag and bagging for grain... 
A burr-stone ....... 
Combs and brush: 
A wooden pipe... 
An alpaca umbrel 
Any iron or steel a farmer may need, average of. 
Tin cups, skimmers, dippers, and all tinware... 
Tin-plate for canning meats and fruits....... 
Fencing boards, $2 per thousand... 
Pine boards for building, about.. 
If planed... 
Fencing 
Shingles for roof...... 
Lath for house-build 
Barbed wire for fencing v3 

This list comprises but sixty-six outof about four thousand articles so 
taxed. It is large enough, however, to illustrate the iniquity of a high 
tariff, and shows how much the consumers of these articles have to 
pay, without compensation, for the benefit of certain classes. It will 
surprise many to learn that $16.18 of every $100 worth of rough lum- 
ber they buy is a tariff-tax to keep Canadian lumber out. And where 
does the ‘‘ pauper labor’’ come in here? Will any one say that lum- 
ber can not be cut as cheap upon one side of the line, between us and 
Canada, as another. The price of dry goods will be seen to be more 
than doubled by the tariff-tax, and other articles increased in an equally 
remarkable proportion. ‘ 

These facts present the status of the customs revenue, or tariff tax, 
as clearly as I can present them in the brief space allotted to me; and 
before considering the question of where and how the necessary reduc- 
tion should be made, I will first refer to the internal revenues, and ex- 
amine into the character of the items that go to make up the aggregate 
given in the statement of the various sources of revenue which I have 
read, 


GSRSES LSKSSSBSSssuesgzesses 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE. 
The sources from which was derived this $118,837,301.06 of ‘‘ inter- 
nal revenue” can be classified as follows: 


Spirits $65, 829, 321.71 
Ferment 21, 922, 187.49 
Tobacco, 30, 108, 067.13 
Oleomargarine ...........0..... 723, 148. 04 
Penalties....... 220, 204. 83 
Collections... 29, 283.49 
From banks. 4, 288. 37 

Total... EE ET EEEN A E AE AEA . 118, 837, 301. 06 


Now, I believe no gentleman here wiil have the hardihood to claim 
that any of the above internal-revenue taxes are imposed upon what 
are conceded to be the necessaries of life. Mr. Blaine did, in a recent 
letter, claim that tobacco was; but if his present ‘‘ boomers ” should 
be successful he will wish before the next campaign is over that in- 
stead of sending it he had said to his servant, ‘‘ Burn this letter.” 

If we have any regard for the interests and welfare of the people at 
large and are not directly interested in ‘“‘ protected ” industries, we must 
favor a reduction of the revenues of the Government to only what is 
needed by reducing these tariff taxes upon the necessaries ot life, even 
to the extent of in some cases putting some of them upon the free-list. 
The revenues of the Government should as far as possible be derived 
from sources thatcan best afford to pay them, such as incomes, whisky, 
tobacco, oleomargarine, and other proper sources of internal revenue. 

And here is a suitable time to meet and refute the charge so glibly 
made that we who advocate tariff of this kind are ‘‘free-traders.” A 
free-trader is one who is in favor of free and unrestricted trade with the 
outside world and the payment of the expenses of the Government by 
direct taxation of the people. 

Now, if there is a gentleman upon this (Democratic) side of the Hall 
who favors absolute free trade I donot knowit. There isone upon the 
other side who comes so very near to it, in advocating reciprocity with 
Canada, that many may fail to discover the distinction. I of course 
allude to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH]. 
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We as a party are pledged to the reduction of the tariff to such a 
rate as will not exceed the needs of the Government economically ad- 
ministered; and we favor so imposing this tax as to, as far as possible 
consistent with ‘‘the greatest good to the greatest number,” give inci- 
dental protection to our home industries. Individually I would limit 
this qualification to such industries as have not become one of the nu- 
merous arms of that modern commercial octopus or ‘‘deyil-fish,”’ the 
“trust” fiend. 

The person who will charge any person entertaining these views 
with being a “ free-trader’’ is singularly oblivious to contradicting 
facts, or he purposely misrepresents. To prove this we have but to 
consider the amount of money that is required to be raised annually 
to meet the current expenses of the Government. Let us refer to it. 


ESTIMATED FUTURE EXPENSES. 


For the ensuing fiscal year, ending June 30, 1889, the Secretary of 
the Treasury gives the following as the estimates of tho several Execu- 
tive Departments: 


$8, 272, 110. 85 
18, 852, 734. 95 
422, 200. 00 
1, 947, 865. 00 
seats 
5 Ass O07. 66 
‘76, 312, 400. 00 
Public works: 
LARARE ON ooo tscvostshaceseeend proosa seadadneshaatoocbedscey $4, 000. 00 
OY Departs 5,078 440.00 
reasury p O74, 446. 
War Department... 22, 381, 151. 20 
Navy Department. 1, 655, 591.56 
Interior rtment. 915, 798, 90 
Department of JusticO.....e.se seoses ses ses seoses eee ose sesse 44, 987.00 
30, 081, 982. 66 
Postal service... 1, 408, 499, 42 
Miscellaneous... 20, 802, 193. 36 
District of Colum! 5, 265, 702. 35 
Permanent annual appropriations: 
Interest on public debt. 
Sinking fund 
Refanding—cus! 
OU], pese csvonyroccccess cosevesav ese senses av esnscos: m 
Collecting revenue from customs. 
115, 640, 798. 90 
Total estimated expenditures, including sinking fund.. 326,530,793. 26 
Or an estimated surplus Of...........ccccseceecssseseeeceseneeesrnenes 56, 469, 206. 74 


Increased expenditures for river and harbor improvements and pen- 
sions may add fifteen to twenty millions to the above. If we were to 
make no reduction in the internal-revenue taxes and apply the whole 
of them to the payment of these expenditures there would still be over 
two hundred millions to raise by tariff taxation. Is not the imposition of 
this enormoussum of over $200, 000,000 annually a sufficient incidental 
protection to our own industries and manufactures? And yet the bill 
under consideration proposes to reduce the internal-revenue taxes $24,- 
455,607, which amount must be added to the more than two hundred 
million, which I have stated to be necessary to be raised by a tariff 
upon imported articles. 

HOW SHOULD THE SURPLUS BE REDUCED? 


This brings us to the question as to how the present excessive rev- 
enues should be reduced and whether the bill under consideration is 
worthy of support. 

We are not ‘‘free-traders.’” We are simply demanding what was 

romised us by the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kerrar] away back in 1870, when, in answer to a demand for a re- 
duction of this high tariff, he said: 

Keep your duties high enough toinduce other men to build furnaces and roll- 
ing-mills, and before five years ae will find American iron cheapened to the 
level of the markets of the world, and that, too, without a commensurate re- 
duction of wages. 

We are simply asking by this bill what President Arthur, in his an- 
nual message in 1882, recommended: 

An enlargement of the free-list, * * * a simplification of the complex and 
inconsistent schedule of duties upon certain man , cotton, fron, an 
steel, and a substantial reduction of the duties upon these articles and upon 
sugar, molasses, silk, wool, and woolen 

This he substantially repeated in his last message in 1884, and that 
distinguished financier, Secretary McCulloch, in his accompanying an- 
nual report, said: 

As relief from the present burden of taxation is urgently and justly de- 
manded, I deem it my duty to suggest that something in this direction uld 
be done without delay. * * * is much, however, it may be proper for me 
to recommend: First, that the existing duties upon raw materials which are 
to be used in manufacture should be removed; second, that the duties upon 
the articles used or consumed by those least able to bear the burden of taxation 
shall be reduced. 

We have waited many years for what the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania said would come more than a.dozen years ago, and because we 
now favor a bill in accordance with what President Arthur and Secre- 
tary McCulloch declared to be right we are called ‘‘ free-traders.’’ If 


we are, so are many Republicans whose vision is not obscured by par- 


tisan bias. 
BILL DOES NOT GO FAR ENOUGIL. 


Iam frank to say that this bill does not meet with my unqualified 
approval. Iam not fully satisfied with it, because it does not go far 
enough. We of the Northwest have had to submit too long to having 
our money taken from our pockets by the legalized robbery called a pro- 
tective tariff to cheerfully acquiesce in the enactment of any measure 
that does not put an end toit. Tariff taxes necessary for the support 
of the Government, economically administered, and the meeting of all 
its obligations, we will willingly pay; but we insist that the taxation 
of the necessaries of life should only be resorted to aiter the luxuries 
have been taxed all they will bear. This bill is, however, quite an 
advance in the right direction, and with some amendments, not chang- 
ing its main features, we all should be willing to vote for it as a com- 
promise measure. 

It is so far from being what would do full justice to the farmers and 
people of the Northwest, and is correspondingly in favor of the +‘ pro- 
tected’ interests, that I can not see how any Representative of a dis- 
trict where those interests exercise a controlling influence can, in all 
fairness, refuse to vote for it. 

Anticipating the inquiry, I will state that I would, if I could, place 
coal, iron, sugar, hemp, jute, and sisal grass, and other necessaries on 
the free-list, and restore some of the taxes which capital and wealth 
had to pay before the Republican party reduced the annual internal 
revenue from $309,266,000 to $116,000,000 (during the last twenty 
years it was in power), as stated by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Browne]. This reduction that the honorable gentleman boasts of 
was made by relieving wealth of its share of the burdens of the Gov- 
ernment which protected it, and transferring it to the poorer to pay. 
Under the law taxing incomes there were but 460,170 persons out of 
about 45,000,000 taxed, paying upon an aggregate income of $707,000,- 
000, and that had to be abolished, at the behest of ‘‘protection,’’ as 
an odious ‘‘war tax.’ The tariff taxes on the necessaries of life were 
retained, although as far back as 1866 they were denounced upon this 
floor by Hon. John A. Kasson, then a member, in more vigorous lan- 
guage than we now use. He said: 

What you call “ protection” amounts therefore to a system of legal robbery. 
In order to make the United States rich you must diminish the cost ot your 
manufactures. 

This was on July 9, 1866, and on the next day, speaking on a tariff 
bill, he gave his opinion of a protective tariff in general as follows: 

Take the article of wool, for instance. No sooner do you propose to increase 
the tariff on wool than you immediately go to the manufacturers of wool and 
give them an increased protection on their manufactures, And thus those who 
raise the wool pay back a large part of the bounty that is paid for the raising of 
wool to contribute to the bounty given to the manufacturer, and the non-pro- 
ducer of wool pays both bounties in buyivg his clothing. And so itis in rela- 
tion to the article of iron, or upon any other particular branch upon which you 
increase your tariff ; you immediately rgo off in another direction and increase the 
tariff upon other collateral interests affected by it; andso you build up a gigan- 
tie system of bounties upan all these interests upon the plea of protecting them, 
The fundamental error in the bil iş this: You endeavor to e the people of 
this country grow rich off each other, 

This was said by Mr. Kasson before the Republican party had be- 
come the champion and defender of ‘‘ protection ° or, more correctly 
speaking, high-tariff taxes, upon food, clothing, and other necessaries 
of life. 

I would here serve notice upon the “‘ protectionists ” that they had 
better meet us half way, and in a spirit of fairness. Buta few short 
years ago, and they would have laughed in the face of any one who 
would have told them that the people would have in the Presidential 
chair a man who, in obedience to public sentiment, would issue such 


a message as the one now under consideration with this bill. They 
should take warningin time. Even the Republican y (their friend 
and present apologist and defender) has to admit that a reduction be 


made, which is conceding more than half the case made against them. 
So far as its representative men have poren, the Republican party bas 
declared in favor of the repeal of the internal-revenue taxes, and 
in favor of retaining the present burdensome and excessive high- 
tariff taxes upon food, clothing, and other necessaries of life. This 
is the only plan of reduction that I have yet heard authoritatively 
suggested by the other side. So anxious was their ized leader, 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], to re the tobacco tax, that 
he opposed the usual holiday recess, because this had not, that early in 
the session, been done. A general assault upon the internal-revenue 
taxes has been made. They are now denounced by the “‘ protection- 
ists” as ‘f war taxes” that ought to be abolished. 
WHAT THE PROTECTIONISTS ADVOCATE, 

Just after the President delivered his message, and in December last, 
the Bulletin—that protectionist organ that I have already referred to— 
said: 

REPEAL THE INTERNAL TAXES! 

The reduction of the surplus revenue of the General Government is now the 
topic of general interest w. is most widely discussed in business and polit- 
ical circles in all parts of the country. The difficulties surrounding this question 
are most happily stated by Congressman REED, of Maine, in an interview pub- 
lished on another page of our paper 2 

Nevertheless, we hope to see an earnest and persistent demand made upon 
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joing, Fenit! a repeal of the internal “war taxes.” They make the surplus in 

the ury which ought not to be there. Over a hundred million dollars ara 

collected every year from internal taxes on tobacco, whisky, and malt liquors. 
s $ * s = * $ 


Ifall the interests in this country which are hostile to the coutinuance of the 
internal taxes will but rouse themselves these taxes can be repealed or greatly 
redueed, for Congress is but the servant of the people, and it will listen to them 
if they will but express their wishes in letters, by petitions, through the news- 
papers, and, if need be, by mass-meetings. 

In that article it suggested they call to their aid the Prohibitionists. 
Immediately this was done, and every member of Congress received a 
circular letter from Mrs. Joseph D. Weeks, of Pittsburgh, Pa., as the 
t chairman of the committee on repeal of internal-revenue taxes,” 
urging that repeal. The name ‘‘ Weeks’’ seemed familiar when I re- 
ceived this circular letter, and I was not surprised to find upon inquiry 
her husband to be the well-known general secretary of the ‘‘ Ameri- 
ean Protective Tariff League” and State secretary of Pennsylvania for 
the same. 

This was a remarkable case of convenience and marital harmony. 
This lady, as a brilliant example of what a wife can do to aid her hus- 
band in his efforts in behalf of *‘ protection,” deserves to have her name 
embalmed in history. Taken together these facts go far toward ex- 
plaining the singular unanimity of feeling upon the subject of the 
repeal of the internal-revenue taxes that has been recently manifested 
by the Republican and Prohibition parties. _ 

In his speech upon the day this debate opened (which speech was 
londly applauded by every Republican member present) the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] said: 


But the authors of this bill and the professional advocates of free foreign trade 
will assume from the drift of these remarks that I resist the reduction of the 
surplus, and am unwilling to abolish the taxes from which it flows in annually 
increasing volume, 

Sir, I reply to such suggestions in the language of a resolution which I sub- 


mitted to the House of Representatives more than seventeen years , on the 
12th of December, 1870, and which was adopted with but six dissent votes, 
Itexpressed the almost unanimous sentiment of the people, which had not then 


been corrupted by the influence of the “whisky ring” as it has been during the 
intervening years. 

It was as follows: 

“J ved, That the true principle of revenue reform points to theabolition of 
the internal-revenue system, which was created as a war measure to provide 
for extraordinary expenses, the continuance of which involves the employment, 
at the cost of millions of dollars annually, of an army of assessors, collectors, 
supervisors, detectives, and other officers previously unknown, and requires 
the repeal at the earliest day consistent with the maintenance of the faith and 
credit of Government of ail stamp and other internal taxes.” 

Mr. KERR. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MACDONALD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KERR, Does not the Democratic national platform call those 
taxes ‘‘ war taxes??? 

Mr. MACDONALD, Ididnotsayitdidnot. Ibelieveit does; but 
it does not recommend that they be abolished for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the surplus or preventing a reduction of the tariff taxes. 

I have listened in vain for any different suggestion, from my Repub- 
lican friends, fora reduction of the surplus. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania now enjoys the supreme satisfaction of seeing the Republican 
party go to him upon thisquestion. Did the mountain go to Mahomet, 
or did Mahomet go to the mountain? [Laughter.] 

HIGH TARIFFS DO NOT PROTECT LABOR, 

Our position is that high tariffs do not protect our laborers and me- 
chanics from the competition of the so-called *‘ pauper labor of Europe.” 
In other words, that a ‘‘protective’’ tariff only protects the propri- 
etors of the several industries “‘ protected’? by it from competition in 
selling in our own markets. 

What folly to speak of protecting our laborers and mechanics from the 
competition of the cheap labor of Europe, when a man can come from 
Europe to this country for $15; and when foreigners are emigrating 
here at the rate of from 40,000 to 50,000 per month. Here is an item 
that I find in a paper but a few months old, and which was among 
the daily dispatches of last October: k 

The total number of immigrants who arrived in the United States during the 
month of September, 1857, was 48,161, as compared with 39,917 who arri dur- 
ing the same month last year. During the firstnine months of the present year 
the arrivals were 411,000, against 294,596 in the corresponding period of 1886. 

But aside from this conclusive fact, the number of our population 
who are engaged in protected industries is comparatively Bt Ac- 
cording to the last census there were in gainfal occupations 
17,392,099, divided as follows: 
META a EAE M 752 5c e a Mar R p AE cate: acsappsessenscaseeeape -s 7,670,493 
Professional and personal service....... oak 


Manufacturing, mechanical, and mining. 
‘Trade and transportation,................0005 


. 17,392, 099 

The only persons employed in the “‘ protected industries”? are in- 
elnded in the number engaged in manufacturing, mechanical, or mining 
occupations. Assuming, for the purpose of the argument, that all of the 
3,837,112 so engaged were to be benefited by a protective tariff (which 
I deny), there would remain 13,554,987 who would have to be taxed to 
support the few. Why should four-fifths of the American people be 
taxed for the benefit of one-fifth, or rather for the benefit of those who 
give employment to the one-fifth ? 

We are told that the general prosperity of the country depends upon 


market, What sophistry ! 


keeping up a home market maintained by a protective tariff. I have 


been tanght to believe, and the people of the State I have the honorin 
part to represent believe, that the prosperity of our country depends 
entirely upon the prosperity of our farmers, and that the prosperity of 
the farmers depends in turn upon good crops and a good foreign market 
for their surplus. products, 

THE FARMER HAS NO PROTECTION, 

Without any protection our farmers furnish 74 per cent. of all our 
exports, while the manufncturer furnishes only 19 percent.; and upon 
our farmers’ exports of products do we in the Northwest have to rely 
for our commercial prosperity. When the farmers’ res ieee to bein 
excess of his own business is prostrated; and ost equally 
calamitous to us would be the absence of a foreign demand for our sur- 
plus wheat, corn, barley, oats, and live-stock. The same can be said 
of the farmers who are engaged in raising cotton and other less im- 


portant crops; but I am now considering the productions of my own 
State. Last year there were exported from the United States farmers’ 
products of the following kinds and values: 


jae aeneeeencneraecees seeensaneeenans ten aearesseratesnesssanesesanenseessecsnesessenepaees 


All others. a 

What a commentary upon protection and its theories! And yet the 
farmers of the United States, who have to look abroad for their $550,- 
000,000 worth of surplus products, ure told that by allowing themselves 
to be taxed updn articles of food and clothing and other necessaries of 
life they are compelled to purchase they would thereby create a home 
And yet, strange as it would appear to a 
disinterested party, many farmers in our country have listened to just 
such erroneous teaching. 

Our farmers have come to believe that this ‘‘infant’’ American in- 
dustry must by this time have reached the age of mature manhood, or 
it never will. They believe that it has been pampered and fed at their 
expense and that of the other unprotected classes long enough, and that 
it is nolonger entitled to any protection other than that which it would 
incidentally receive through the instrumentality of a tarif for revenue 
only. To show how insignificant in numbers, as compared with the 
great body of our citizens who are not protected, the persons engaged 
in these protected industries are, I submit the following statement, 
showing 


WHO ARP PROTECTED AND THEIR NUMBERS, 


Sugar planters... ONS 1,400 

TARORA employ 500 

Rice planters......... ea 3s 1,500 

Laborers employed baer pores PEE svesepts=Sassshtanonasst 9 5, 000 

Wool wers owning flocks of over 100 head (estimated) Kia 50, 000 

MaN CENCE CEI eo saisi cas ciercon na scans) assassina rainn = 52, 127 
Aggregate capitalists...........ssc0scrssseere aoe 105, 027 

Laborers sven uti S in protected industries, ,.....,......sesse serens sesssaressssesė 1,500, 000 


THE TARIFF ON WHEAT. 


When my colleague [Mr. NELSON] was addressing the House upon 
the subject of the tariff, some days ago, the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Funston], in a manner which he evidently deemed overwhelm- 
ing, asked him why he did not advocate putting wheat upon the free- 
list. I was surprised that my colleague did not confuse the gentleman 
then and there with a statement of the facts in the case, and an expla- 
nation of what a sham and fraud this tax upon wheat is. The same 
question has been asked by others, as if it was a ‘‘crusher,”’ and could 
not be answered. I will here say that the farmers of my State—being 
men a reasonable share of ordinary common sense—do not 
care a fig whether it is repealed or remains. It does them no good, 
and is no protection to them. 

According to the official statement of imports and exports submitted 
to us by the Treasury Department there was imported into the United 
States during the seven months ending on January 31 last, wheat 
amounting in value to $261,966. But I have looked in vain for a state- 
ment of the net revenue derived by the Government as the duty or 
tariff tax on this wheat. A microscope will be required to make the 
discovery. 

Nearly all this wheat came from Manitoba to the State of Minnesota, 
and it isa matter known to nearly all our people that the placing of 
this duty upon wheat thus imported is a mere matter of form. 

After the tae placing a duty upon wheat was enacted wheat buyers 
of Minnesota, Milwaukee, Chicago, and other placesapplied to the Treas- 
ury Department of the United States for permission to ship wheat 
purchased in Manitoba and intended for Europe through the United 
States free of duty and as a matter of convenience to them. ‘This favor 
was granted to them by the then Secretary of the Treasury, Subse- 
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quently, and after the city of Minneapolis became the great flour-man- 
ufacturing city of America and the custom of what we term there “‘ mill- 
ing in transit ’’ came to prevail, another application was made to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury—who, if I recollect right, was the Hon. Will- 
iam Windom, of our own State—to allow the wheat purchased in Man- 
itoba intended for the European market to be also ‘*milled in transit’? 
in Minneapolis in the same manner as wheat bought in Dakota Terri- 
tory and Minnesota was done. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to explain what is meant by ‘‘ milling in tran- 
sit.” It is the result of railroad competition. The different railroads 
which convey wheat entirely over their own lines from points above 
and beyond Minneapolis and St. Paul to Chicago or Milwaukee or other 
points eastward contract with millers and with buyers to haul the 
wheat purchased by them from the points where purchased to the 
eastern terminus of their road, and, as a matter of convenience, permit 
them to unload wheat at Minneapolis or St. Paul, or wherever it is to 
be manufactured into flour and milled; and then they are allowed to 
ship the like number of pounds in the form of flour that they brought 
to the milling point in the form of wheat. In this way wheat can be 
purchased at points in the Northwest and brought to our mills in Min- 
nesota and be manufactured into flour, and then reloaded and shipped 
to the eastern terminus of the railroad which brought it to the mill, 
and all for one single and agreed rate of freight. 

This is what is known in Minnesota as‘ milling in transit.” 

As already remarked, these wheat buyers applied to the Treasury 
Department of the United States for permission to also mill wheat, 

urchased in Manitoba, in transit, and an arrangement was entered 
into by which persons could buy wheat in the province of Manitoba, 
ship it by way of Minnesota or St. Paul to the European market, and 
when it arrived at Minneapolis or St. Paul it could be ‘milled in 
transit,” the owners of the wheat being charged with the duty or 
tariff upon the number of bushels brought to the mills to be ground, 
and when the same was ground and reshipped for the European mar- 
ket they were credited with the same number of bushels of wheat 
which the flour would equal. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me a 
question? 

Mr. MACDONALD. Ina moment I will. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. It is on that point. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Let me finish this statement. 

So that in the transaction the Government received as duty from 
such wheat imported from the province of Manitoba, and brought into 
the United States, only that proportion per bushel that was represented 
by the bran and shorts that remained at the mills after the wheat was 
groundinto flour. Hence it will be seen that notwithstanding a large 
umount of wheat appears to be imported into the United States an- 
nually, it is of no possible importance, and is only imported into the 
United States for the purpose of having it milled while being shipped 
to the-European markets. Now, if the gentleman from Kansas RO 
Funston] or any other gentleman upon that side of the House can dem- 
onstrate how, under an arrangement of this kind, a tariff upon wheat 
is any protection or benefit to our farmers in Minnesota I should be 
pleased to have him do so. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Illinois for a question. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. It is this: When was that arrange- 
ment made by which wheat was admitted from Manitoba free of duty 
to be ground at Minneapolis? 

Mr. MACDONALD. It has been in existence since we adopted the 
ractice of millingin transit. We do not complain of that practice. 
t makes no difference with tlie price of wheat, which is fixed in Liv- 

erpool, and it gives our railroads business and our millers work. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. I suppose not, but I conceive that 
the farmers might complain of it. Is it under a law? 

Mr. MACDONALD. It is under a regulation of the Treasury De- 
partment, and it can make no difference to our farmers whether the 
wheat goes through our State ground or unground. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. I never knew it could be done un- 

til it was so stated by a gentleman from Minneapolis who was here re- 
cently, and I had some reason to doubt the correctness of the state- 
ment. But now the gentleman from Minnesota confirms it, and I 
would like to know whether it is done under authority of law. 
- Mr. MACDONALD. I understand the Treasury rules and regula- 
tions permit it. The gentleman from Illinois will understand that 
has been the prevailing custom for years. It began, in the first place, 
under Republican rule, and asa matter of convenience to facilitate 
shipments from Manitoba to Europe. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. Is it nota matter of fact now that 
the millers of Minneapolis really purchase this wheat from Manitoba, 
just as they purchase any other wheat from Dakota or elsewhere, then 
manufacture it into flour and ship it, and thus escape a duty which 
they ought to pay under the law ? 

Mr. MACDONALD. No, sir; and I do not want to be understood 
to say that they do that, by any means. 

Mr. LIND. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. MACDONALD. Yes, sir. 


Mr. LIND. It was stated this practice was inaugurated by Secre- 
tary Windom. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I do not say that milling in transit was inau- 
gurated by Secretary Windom. X 

Mr. LIND. No; butadmitting itto be groundin bond. Isitnot 
also a fact that under regulations established by Secretary Windom 
wheat was admitted in bond on the basis that only 75 per cent. of the 
tariff would be returned when exported? I will also ask the gentle- 
man whether it is not the fact that the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has increased this to 90 per cent.; so that now as a matter of fact 
the Treasury Department allows a rebate of 90 per cent. of the 20 
cents per bushel of the duty, whereas under the former administration 
it allowed only 75 per cent. I want also to state—— 

Mr. MACDONALD. I did not yield for a speech. I do not think 
I can yield further, as my time is fast running out. Iam admonished 
by the Chair that my time has nearly expired. 

Mr. LIND. I will only add there is none imported in bond in Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. But there is in New York. 

Mr. LIND. Yes; there is in New York—— 

Mr. MACDONALD. I can not yield any further, as I wish to con- 
clade my own remarks. If the gentleman wishes to make a speech in 
opposition to my views, he must do it in his time and not in mine. 

All that the Government ultimately gets in the way of revenue out 
of that wheat is what the bran and shorts, or ‘‘offal,’’ as some call it, 
amountto. “There is no dispute but that the wheat so milled in transit 
goes over our railways as a matter of convenience. Butgentlemen can 
readily sce that the tariff on wheat is practically of no benefit to our 
farmers, and can not possibly affect the market price of wheat, whether 
that wheat comes in this way or remains out. In what I have said 
upon the wheat tariff I have only been answering the assertion which 
has been frequently made to the effect that the tariff on wheat was of 
material benefit to our farmers. It is Of no benefit, or protection, 
whatever. 

Mr. McCULLOGH. What change does the bill under considera- 
tion make in that respect ? 

Mr. MACDONALD. I do not know that it makes any. 
not. Will you vote for the bill if we take the duty off wheat? 

Mr. NELSON. To ease the gentleman’s mind we will put wheat on 
the free-list. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Will the gentleman from Minnesota permit a 
suggestion? 

Mr. MACDONALD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Under the new regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment wheat is practically free now. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I think 10 per cent. is all we retain of the 
tariff on wheat, and all we are entitled to under the arrangement [ 
speak of, and that practically wheat is free. So this tariff on wheat is 
all a shain. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. 
order. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour of the gentleman from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. McCREARY. Iask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman be extended until he concludes his remarks. 

Mr. BRUMM. I suggest that the extension of time be limited. 


It does 


And itis free by Treasury decision and Treasury 


Mr. MACDONALD. Ithink I can conclude in twenty minutes. 

By unanimous consent an extension of twenty minutes was granted. 
OUR BURDEN OF DEBT. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Inanswer to the declaration that our country is 


Total farm mortgages in the ten States.........c:0sccsersssereeesneere 3, 422, 000, 000 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] combated the accuracy 
of these figures, and gave a statement said to have been carefully com- 
piled from authentic sources, showing the amount of this mortgage in- 
debtedness in these States to be as follows: 


OBIO, ves coccnsasossesecscssccree: . $350, 000, 000 
i 175, 000, 000 
200, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 

125, 000, 000 

70, 000, 000 

100, 600, 000 

25, 000, 000 

50, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 

Total... wo aun ane „e 1,295,000, 000 


1888. 
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These last figures are a bad enough showing in all conscience, but 
are they correct? At the meeting of the National Farmers’ Alliance 
held last fall in the city of Minneapolis, the president, Mr. A. T. Streeter, 
in a speech, spoke thus of the condition of the State of Illinois: 


In the great agricultural State of Illinois the farmers are sinking in debt; two- 

thirds of the farms are mortgaged so the principal and interest can never be 

id, The official report of the secretary of agriculture shows that corn has 

n grown at a loss. In 1881 the loss was $12,735,710; in 1883’the loss was 

$8,821,400; in 1882, $1,178,554; 1885, $10,830,701; 1887, $19,700,209; total loss in five 
years, $52,377,528. 

In 1884, according to agricultural repos, every crop of grain was wn ata 
loss, except potatoes, hay, and rye. Itis better in other places. yearl 
went through the State of blooming Kansas and learned that 95 per cent. of the 
farms were mortgaged, and many for all they are worth. Many of them are 
growing crops ata loss. One banking firm told me they had in one county ad- 
anced $12,000 to pay defaults in the interest on mortgages. How are those 
mortgages to be paid? In Texas I learned that every pound of cotton costs 2 
cents more to raise jt than it was sold for, and the rate of interest is 20 per cent. 
I never saw such miserable property. 


The La Crosse Chronicle of a recent date, discussing this matter, said : 


The farm mortgages of Wisconsin foot up $250, 000,000, and those of Minnesota 
$175,000,000. This possibly represents about one-half the amount of which the 
tariff tax has robbed them. In other words, if this kind of taxation had been 
pog and properly equalized after the war necessity ceased, there would have 

en comparatively tew mortgages, and the farmers would have been ahead 
about the amount of their present mortgage indebtedness, While the warlasted 
the farmers received war prices for their products—two or three hundred per 
cent. es ree than now—lightening their burden; but since the war the market 
prices of their products have been constantly getting lower, while this kind of 
taxation, instead of being diminished, has been increased, ‘Phe tariff duties of 
eaey are about 16 per cent. higher than Mr. Morrill’s war tariff bill of 1862 


THE TARIFF AND WAGES. 


The report of the minority—a report that has become notorious 
throughout the land as proposing nothing—has much to say about the 
labor cost of articles, especially in the manufacture of plate glass. It 
gives this quotation, accompanied with a tabular statement as to the 
labor cost in this country and England, France, Germany, and Belgium. 
It said: 

It is labor that mines, loads, transports, unloads, and uses the coal, the sand, 
the limestone, and fire-clay used in making plate glass. It is labor that manu- 
factures the felt, the arsenic, the emery, the copperas, and the soda which enter 
into the composition of plate glass. And it is labor that fires the furnaces, that 
tends the machinery, and finally prepares and forwards the product, and not 
until such labor in its various stages is paid for on the basis of European labor 
ean the American manufacturer expect to make glass at a corresponding cost. 

Now, here is a statement of the labor cost upon many other leading 
articles: 


Table, compiled from Tenth Census, showing value of various manufactured 
products, per cent. of labor cost, rate of duty existing and proposed. 


5 
& as F bd 
Value of £8 Be og 
Industries, product. Labor cost. $3 = az 
uo 
PR) H 
À f> f 
Per ct. | Per ct. 
$6, 835,218 21.5 47 30 
45,614,419 21.6 50 40 
Bolts, nuts, ete 16, 073, 330 1,981, 300 19.7 59 35 
Nails and spikes... 5, 629, 240 1,255, 171 22.3 43 34 
Iron pipe, wrought.. 13, 292, 162 1,788, 258 13.5 70 35 
Oil, castor.... 653, 44,714 6.8 194 97 
Oil, linseed 45, 393, 812 681,677 4.4 54 21 
2,184,532 456, 542 20.9 50 35 
8,516, 569 1, 893, 215 22.2 5 40 
Woolen goods. 160, 606, 721 25, 836, 392 16.1 70 40 
Worsted goods... , 549, 142 5, 683, 027 16.9 68 40 


TWtOwill thus be seen that while the labor in carpets, leaving off fractions, is 21 
per cent. of the cost, the tariff is 47 per cent. In cotton the labor is the 

` same and the tariff 50 per cent. In wrought-iron pipe, labor is 13 per cent. and 
the tariff 70 per cent. In castor oil, labor 6 per cent. and the tariff 194 per cent. 
In wool hats the labor is 22 per cen. and the tariff 54 per cent. In woolen goods, 
labor is 10 per cent. and the tariff 70 per cent. In worsted goods, labor is 16 per 
cent, and the tariff 68 per cent. 

But I can not dwell upon this subject. I regret that my time will 
not permit me to discuss, as I would wish, the effect of the tariff upon 
the workingman; I mean the man who is employed in what we call 
the protected industries. It does not aid or ‘* protect’’ the 4,225,945 
farmers or the nearly 4,000,000 of farm laborers employed by them, or 
the 4,074,238 engaged in professional and personal service pursuits, 
the 1,000,000 domestic servants, the 64,698 clergymen, the 85,671 physi- 
cians and surgeons, the 227,710 teachers and scientific persons, or the 
64,137 lawyers, or the 84,000 soldiers, sailors, and marines. 


THE TARIFF DOES NOT PROTECT OUR WORKMEN. 


On January 17 last, at a meeting of the Federation of Labor in Hil- 
ton’s Hall, in this city, Mr. Paul T. Bowen addressed the working- 
men of Washington upon the tariff. Mr. Bowen’s position in the 
Knights of Labor organization adds much importance to what he said. 
He favored free trade, and upon the tariff and wages spoke as follows: 

Protection and free trade do not govern the standard of wages. The element 
that makes wages high here is the abundance of raw material and the great 
quantity of free land, To the extent that our land is absorbed by capitalists our 
wages will sink, and are sinking, to the European level. High wages in this 
country preceded the imposition of high tariff—the tariff was invented to pro- 


tect the wages that were already up, and it is illogical now to claim that the 
protective tariff is the cause of the high wages. 


Does protection increase the manufactures? We are told that it does, that 
3,837, ple in manufacturing would be thrown out of employment, 
On looking over the list enumerating these people it is found that carpenters, 


house-builders, blacksmiths, butchers, bricklayers, dressmakers, plasterers, and 
many other tradesmen are counted in. Would there be any houses imported, 
or would the horses be brought in so thoroughly shod as to keep our black- 
smiths out of work if the tariff were removed? Throwing aside those whose 
trades would be in no way affected by either free or protected commerce, the 
number engaged in manufacturing who would be affected bya repeal of the 
tariff is remarkably small. If we had nothing in view but the increaso of our 
manufacturing interests we should be much better off with free trade. 

Does protection create national independence? It is said that by means of 
the tariff we are placed on such a footing that in case of a war our industries 
would not suffer; in other words, that it places us on an independent footing. 
Suppose we had free trade and there were a war, could we not wear our coats, 
which we get from England, a little longer by patching them? Butno English- 
man could digest his dinner, a greater part of which comes from us, twice. 

Does it distribute property more equitably? We have now had a hich tariff 
for twenty-five years, and the inequality between the rich and the r has been 
going on until it is now alarming, and it is greatest in the lines of protected in- 
dustries. Butthe great test is, does it protect American labor? 

Who is there among the American workingmen so poor as those in the pro- 
tected industries? They strike and try to improve their condition, but they are 
weak, and are put down by the importation of foreign contract labor. When 
protective taxes were established there was a general movement among Eu- 
ro manufacturers to transplant their business bodily to America, and they 
did it. Was that protection to us? The economic value of a man, based on 
long-studied averages, is about $1,000, and the average tax on imports is 47 per 
cent. Why not tax gentract labor at the rate of $470 per head? Who is it that is 
protected by the high tariff but the man who owns some part of the earth that 
pee something that comes in the tariff list? These test questions are not 
answered, 

Does, then, protection protect, or does it realize the expectation or the predic- 
tions of its originators? If thereis no truth in protective arguments, free trade 
comes up forconsideration. Supposing the living expenses should be lessened, 
as itis claimed free trade will accomplish, since the average of wages is now 
only a bare living, when the cost of such goes down the average goes down too, 
so that the workin would not be benefited. What is the best way to raise 
a revenue? Taxtheincome! Raise the money from the right men and spend 
it in the right way, fora Government telegraph, a Government railroad. broader 
educational system, put duties on luxuries, taxes on privileges, a tax on raw 
land, and subsidize these immense manufactures. Free trade jn its broadest 
sense means free contract between man and man, when one man can feel him- 
self equal to the other. 


I can not take the time to answer all the fallacious arguments that 
have been advanced during this debate as to the effect of a protective 
tariff upon the wages of the laboring man and mechanic in this coun- 
try, or the erroneous statements made as to how the same class of work- 
men are paid in Europe. I must content myself with the general state- 
ment that the only class of laborers in this country who are paid star- 
vation wages are those employed in the ‘‘ protected ’’ industries; and 
that our best paid laborers are bakers, blacksmiths, bricklayers, masons, 
carpenters, painters, plasterers, plumbers, and others who are not pro- 
tected. f 

‘Facts are stubborn things,” and will destroy volumes of theory. 
Is this statement of fact as to wages paid in protected industries de- 
nied? If so, here is the proof. About the ist of November last the 
general executive board of the Knights of Labor issued an appeal to 
the assemblies of the order in aid of the striking coal-miners, in which 
the following occurs: 


By the report of the bureau of statistics of Pennsylvania it is shown that tho 
wages of the miner will not average more than a year, In this calculation 
are included the wages of the subcontractor, under-bosses, and choice men, so 
that if the true average of the ordinary miners and mine laborers was taken 
the amount earned would notaverage more than $230 per year. The netamount 
received by each miner per ton for the coal he mines will not exceed from 9 to 
15 cents, The advance inthe price of coal to the consumer during the past year 
has been in many of the markets $1 per ton, or from six to ten times the amount 
regio by the miner, who risked life and limb to bring it from the bosom of 
the earth. 

The advance which would be accepted would not add more than 25 cents per 
ton to the cost of producing the coal. The employers are at the same time the 
landlords, who own the houses in which the miners live and the stores in which 
they are compelled to buy their daily food. The doctors that heal the sick, the 
undertakers that bury the dead, and the ministers who preach the funeral ser- 
mons are the servants of the corporations. No question of recognition of the 
order is involved. It is simply a question of whether the men shall starve tó 
death while at work or suffer a little extra privation for a short time in order to 
get means enough to keep body and soul together. Noappeal for aid has been 
sent out from the general oflice more deserving of the prompt and generous 
action of the order, 


Accompanying this appeal was a personal one from General Master 
Workman Powderly, who said: 


We read of the heart-rending scenes of eviction as practiced in Ireland. We 
are told of the terrible work of the crow-bar brigade, which levels homes, severs 
broken, loving hearts forever,and drives dear ones from homes and kindred 
across the sea. None of these scenes can outrival the acts of cruelty that are 
practiced every day in the scourged, misery-clouded middle coal-fields of Penn- 
sylvania. In the most prosperous times the miner and his family live from hand 
to mouth, scarcely able to keep body and soul in unison. Notwithstanding all 
this, no law is broken, no offense of any kind is committed. 

A more honest, industrious, moral, or patriotic people does not inhabit any 
portion of our country; no more generous or manly men exist than our 
miners. They have done everything, they have endured everything, and have 
sought every way to po gut their condition, so as to lift it to the standard of 
American man and citizenship. Failing in that, they have continued a 
hopeless struggle to keep food in the mouths of loved ones while enddring 
every privation themselves. The last hope is gone, tired nature refuses tolonger 
foem its functions, and in despair the miners have laid down their tools. 

ey appeal to their fellow-citizens forthe bread which their honest labor could 
not win. I unite m 
quickly, give libe: 


humble voice with theirs, and ask relief for them. Give 


y; they deserve all that you can do. 


The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN] closed his able 
effort, in behalf of protection, by giving us an exhibition of word- 
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painting that showed ability worthy of a far better cause. I am sorry 
to mar his picture; but truth, as well as justice to the memory ot 
Washington, Jefferson, and Jackson—whose names he invoked—re- 
quired that I should remove his protection allegory from the frame 
and replace it with the truthful and awfully realistic production of 
Master Workman Powderly. And Iam to have to remind my 
esteemed friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL] that all these hor- 
rors described by Mr. Powderly are in what he, on Saturday last, 
boasted of as ‘‘the protection State of Pennsylvania.” 

Within the past two months we have had the Reading strikes, be- 
cause of a reduction of 7 per cent. in the wages of the iron-workers 
there; and riots of the striking employés of the blast furnaces in Ohio, 
who attempted to resist a reduction of 10 per cent. in their wages. 
And yet this is but a repetition of what has occurred frequently for 
many months It can not be said that these men are not among 
what our friends upon the other side call ‘* » laborers. 

But it must not be allowed to be said that the eondition of these 
miners is all the evidence I have to submit to show that “‘ protection’ 
does not other workingmen and laborers as well as miners. 
In December last the following appeared among the daily Associated 


Press dispatches: 
New York, December 5. 


The Daily News, which claims to be the organ of the laboring classes, says: 
“Tt is estimated that there are fifty thousand skilled workers of both sexes out 
of employment in this city, and with the army of common rers and men 
who do all sorts of odd jobs it is believed that the total number of who 
are willing to work, but can not obtain employment, is one hundred thousand,” 


Think of it! One hundred thousand workers out of employment in 
that city alone! Traly, great is protection! 


But it may be said that the above dispatch requires corroboration. 
Well, here it is. The New York dent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, the paper of that well-known Republican, George W. Childs, 
writing to that journal in the same month (last December), said: 

The World and the Graphic, under the title of “The White Staves of New 
York,” for some time have been ering statistics and a mass of facts 
pap Perey observation and investigation on this subject, which reveal a state 
of t friend of omens 8 es 

le, in which upwards of 10,000 
t do we find? “In a room 


available inch of 
rrible workshop 


were at work. Garments made and unmade crowded eve 
spare. and the fetid air was thick enough to cut. Behind this 
eye and nostrils, growing accustomed, caught the sights and smells of and 
from an inner room not over 6 feet square. A red glare from a fire on an open 
brick hearth dimly lighted its darkness. Two women, clad, were crouching 
away from the stranger's eyes, while here and there were children scrambling 
wherever the piled-up left them a ing space, On every floor 
this seene was re the corners of the passage-way were occupied 
by a pers bench. Each of the four floors is divided into three tenements, 
but the whole space would nol make over one large room. The average num- 
of inmates wasseven to twenty-one on each floor, eighty-four persons in all. 
Every tenement isa workshop, The prices which are paid to these people may 
well arrest attention also. Thus the usual rate for making an ordinar: 
men’s trousers, such as are sold at about $3 a pair, is 25 cents each, or 32.50 per 
@ozen. The pantaloon hands are, as a rule, the worst paid of all the men tailors. 
Vest hands are generally women and gi Females are usually employed in 
Williamsburgh, where the greater portion of men’s ready-made vests and boys’ 
clothing are manufactured.” 
Columns of the Ledger might be filled with’similar extracts, but these will do. 


This correspondent adds: 

It is not pleasant reading, but the well-to-doand the wealthy will make a great 
mistake if they shut their eyes to it instead of somehow endeavoring to abate 
the shocking evils which thus exist likea social cancer in the heart of the great 
city. It is not consistent with the peace or the safety or p rity of any civ- 
ilized community that human beingsshould thus be permitted to relapse to bar- 

ism if there is any way to prevent it. 
His words I commend to the serious consideration of all. 
In the Minneapolis Star of the 28th of Jast month I find this item: 

The conference between the sewing-girls’ strike committee and the firm of 
Shotwell, Clerihew & Lothman this morning was without satisfactory results. 
The girls asked an increase of salary on all grades of work, which the firm re- 
fuse to concede. The only concessions le were on three of pants, 
advancing rates l cent on two, and 2centsonthethird, The old prices were 8,9, 
and 12, The firm agree to pay 10 each forthe first two grades, and 13 for the last. 


No table of figures can overcome such facts as I have stated and 
proved as to the condition of these laboring people. 

Let me remark right here, for fear I might forget it, that the reason 
why such starvation wages are paid for making clothes and other arti- 
cles of necessity, is because the proprietors of these industries have to 
pay more than they ought to for the material used and made up by 
these hard-worked and poorly-paid men, women, and children. Place 
the raw material needed on the free-list, and reduce the tariff on man- 
ufactured goods to about what is proposed by this bill, and the em- 
ployers of these people ean double their wages and make as much profit 
as they do now. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Will the gentleman tell us whether if 
the Mills bill passes the wages of those people that he has just been 
speaking about will be increased or diminished ? 

Mr. MACDONALD. They will be increased. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. They will? 

Mr. MACDONALD. There is no doubt about it; and I will tell yon 
why. The people who employ them to make the clothing will beable 
to buy their material sufficiently cheaper than now to enable them to 


pay better wages. 


EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED BILL. 


Now, as to the bill under consideration. As a satisfactory 
tion of the changes it will effect, I adopt the schedule prepared by the 
majority of the committee and attached to their report, and will ap- 
pend it to my remarks. 

I have said the bill is not what I desired. But its sins are those of 
omission. Therefore, what there is of it is good. It has been assailed: 
by every ‘‘ protected ”’ interest in the land—the ‘‘ horse-leeches” that 
for years have been sucking the life-blood of our people, and that fact 
commends it to my judgment. Paraphrasing an expression that has 
become historical, ‘‘ I like it for the enemies it has mage.” 

I can not now take the time to diseuss the necessity or show as fully 
as I would wish the justice of the reductions proposed to be made by 
it; but I will refer to a few of the most important. 

In addition to the tables already given and referred to, this one will 
aid materially in understanding what will be the effect of this bill. It 
is a schedule of artidies mostly used by a family, as an illustration, 
and the duty on them, and also showing the reduction proposed under 
the Mills bill. 


Duty. Gain. 
Per cent. 
47= $16.45 
3i= 10.85 
$5. 60 
i= 
i 2.40 
á= 
oo 
One sot cheap cutlery n= 
By Mills bill...... = 
.50 
Two car $12 and $15... 
By 5 oa a a TS eT 
4.00 
2.00 
1.20 
By Mills bill ree 
Two suits each for father and two sons, six > 
snits, Si4..... 
By Mills bill.. 
7.56 
Two suits each for motherand two daughters, 
SRE BUS Ee Qa aise sna sacwnsserssesseovacenespnmsvecvne 
By Mills Dill.......ccsecceses 
35.28 


Twelve inte shoes, $2.50 each ... 
By Mills bill 

Six wool hats, $1 each.......sisssese.sserseceienenesade ren 
DOW EMER PRR sions snntenscoccesecen R Neb epasdatend per 


Six fur hats, $2.50 each 
By Mills bill... 


Six ladies’ hats, 33 each 
By Dilis DUL ees cccinsssceneseecene PS, 


Six bonnets for ladies, $3 each...............cccrere| 
By BEDS Di crc one spami s esoaseniisicnnaninninasan ae 


Farming tools, including plows, gear, hand- 


saw. ax, draw-knife, chains, etc DA 
Boy Baie DE sass OTE EN OE I AEN } 


Medicines... nnee sses inasa poai oi PETERA asassas 
By Mila Dilk.asssaseassaqcemosaseessaassse 


Thread, needles, thimbles, scissors, ete. 
By Mills bill 


deena ee eenenes erecen cores 


Four pairs blanke 
By Mills bill 


Cotton hosiery, undershirts, ete........... neers 
By Milis bill 


Window-glass .... 
By Mills bill . 


ena enennnenny (teen neneees teense rasaan 


St 


PON ss Biecisssavsepnten 
By Mills bill .......000e TEEPEE ROERO MERA 


DI DE oa AES SAS AA Seer 


Total cost under present tariff ...... ponenases| 
Unger Mills Dill......csssrcesesccees 
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THE TARIFF ON WOOL, 


It is said thatits enactment will be disastrous to the wool-growing in- 
‘terest. Facts and figures disprove this, and show that the wool-growing 
‘industry has not done as well under a high tariff as under a low one. 
The following figures, compiled from the United States census and re- 
‘ports of the Department of Agriculture, prove this: 


1869—LOW TARIFF. 


Shecp in Pennsylvania, 1, 631, 540 
‘Sheep in Ohio............. 3, 

Sheep in New York... 

Prices—fine......0.- = 
'Prices—medium... ss 45 to 50 cents 
‘Prices—coarse seeeeese seeeeese 40 tO 42 cents 


fine ......, 
‘Prices*-medium .. 
'Prices—coarse 


SOME OF THE RESULTS, 


Daerenn of sheep in three States after twenty years’ high protec- 
' m. KN = 
‘Deercase in prices, fine wool.. 
‘Decrease in prices, medium w 


ease in prices, coarse wool.... 


Once in a while we get at inside facts which tell exactly how certain items of 
the tariff bear upon our industries. Such a statement has been published with 
reference to the manufacture of woolen goods, The proprietor of an Eastern 
woolen mill, a gentleman who is a Republican in i parag and voted for Mr. 
‘Blaine in 1854, makes, through the press, an exceedingly interesting presenta- 
eres the facts a TRS fond familiar. ed ggg Leora fee Dasa men cen 
‘directions, our outrageous du on raw mate are completely perverting 
the assumed object of the tariff, and destroying the manufacturing industries 
which that was intended to foster and increase. 

In the first place, heavy taxes are imposed on varieties of wool which are 
used largely and must be used by our manufacturers, but which are not pro- 
duced in the United States atall. So heavy are these taxes that where there 
is a net product of woolens worth $400,000 wr $100,000 of this cost of produc- 
tion represents labor, and the other $300,000 is the cost of raw material. A duty 
‘of 57 per cent. on the manufactured product is a poor offset to a duty which is 
est ted at nearly or quite 100 per cent. on the raw material that constitutes 
three-fourths of the cost of production. It is the tariff which is driving this in- 
dustry to the wall, 


In this connection I submit the following, which appeared in the 
‘Philadelphia Record of Jast Saturday: 

The five Congressmen from Philadelphia whose hearts 
ests of workingmen may find profitable reading in the resolutions adopted last 
week by Philadelphia workingmen, at a meet: called by workingmen, ofi- 
cered by workingmen, and managed by workingmen according to their own 
notions. These two resolutions are particularly noteworthy: 

“ Resolved, That we especially request that wool be made free in the interest of 
tho 60,000 textile workers of our city, who with free wool would compete with 
the world and obtain the privilege of making the finer grades of m 
which the t tariff excludes them. 

“ Resolved, That we empbatically protest inst petitions to Congress that 
have been or are being si in the mills and facto either under the direc- 
tion of tho foreman or otherwise, being accepted as the free expression of the 
sentiments of workingmen, as the manner in which these signatures are pro- 
cured is but a species of slavery.” 


LUMBER SHOULD BE FREE. 


As to placing lumber upon the free-list, why should itnot be done? 
While I have received circulars and appeals from the Pacific coast and 
California, where they charge that nearly all the Government Inmber 
has been secured by questionable means, I am pleased to say that I 
have heard of no protest from the Northwest. The farmers are in com- 
petition with European labor, and prices are low, and it is our duty 
to relieve them of having to pay $16 to $20 of every $100 worth of 
lumber they purchase, as a tariff tax. 

A few years ago they had a disastrous fire in Chicago, and recogniz- 
ing the great injustice of requiring the people of that deyastated city 
to pay duty on building material, Congress made Chicago a ‘‘free-trade’’ 
city for a year, as to all building materials, except lumber. The only 
reason that can be assigned for it not then putting lumber on the free- 
list is that the great lumber interests of the country were too power- 
ful and influential to allow Chicago to get free lumber, even if it was 
a mass of blackened ruins and appealed to the sympathy of the world 
well as our entire country. 

Sir, there are to-day living upon the prairies of Minnesota and Da- 
kota settlers who, struggling very hard to shelter their wives and 
children from the piercing winds and storms, are as much in need of 
a building material as nine-tenths of those who were burned out in 

icago. 


earn for the inter- 


THE TARIFF FOSTERS ‘‘ TRUSTS." 


There is one vicious result from this tariff which ought to condemn 
it with all. It has made possible the formation of those conspiracies 
against the welfare of our people—‘‘ trusts.” 

The following isa list of a few of the trusts, together with the amount 
of bounty the present tariff seeks to allow them to collect from the 
people, also their expense for labor, and the excess of tariff bounty over 


the amount they payin wages. Not one of these trusts could live were 
it not for the war tariff. 


$; [ese |288- 

al =e=8 255 

32 [858 | 273 

EL FE saa 

- 

Name of trust. BR | os3 33° 

$ |3331 |33 

F ler 3 3 

BS |eess zee 
w| $33 $5 
56 36 40 
St 46 9 
5 | 33 29 
45 3 29 
45 33 22 
45 33 %5 
24 23 22 
52 23 25 
32 H zt 
74 43 e 
55 36 - & 
26. 19 8 
54 35 5 
5 20 24 
25 20 pon 
35 26 15 
25 2 | 12 
seer] 24 
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The above table, which is taken from a propii entitled Tarif 
Chats, by Henry J. Philpot, of Des Moines, Iowa, well illustrates the 
glaring hypocrisy of fhe claim that the war tariff must be kept up so 
that these trusts and combines may receive protection against the labor 
of Europe. 

There are several others. The Farm Machinery and Industrial Gå- 
zette, of February of the present year, thus tells of the formation and 
operations of a ‘trust’? that has been organized to compel our farmers 
to pay more than they otherwise would, or honestly should, for their 
binding-twine. Itsaid: 

The Binder Twine Association is a strong one, 


and quite likely to hold prices 


right thro the season. It began by a combination of four rm manu- 
facturers, who ‘* cornered" all the manilla and sisal in the country, and that to 
and seta price on it w. no man could 


arrive, as fast as ee s 
pay and undersell them, As fast as small manufacturers were vineed,” 
they became members of the trust, and were taken in outofthecold. Ofcourse, 
so long as cach member is compelled, for want of other supply, to buy of the 
trust, and must account for its product, on which it a dividend when its 
pereentage is exceeded and gets one when less than its percentage is made, 
there is no chance nor reason for cutting prices, Nearly all manufacturers have 
taken a hand, and the very nature of the compact indicates that it will hold at 
least for this season. 


And yet this is but a repetition of the story that can be told of alt 
the other *‘ trusts.” This ‘‘trust,’’ aided by the high tariff, compels 
our farmers to pay several cents a pound more than they should for 
binding-twine. 


ry 


i PROTECTION NO LONGER NECESSARY. ~ 

I have already stated that the so-called protective tariff does not pro- 
tect the parties it is claimed to benefit, namely, the laboring men. I 
now wish to add the statement that our American manufxeturing in- 
dustries do not need protection any longer, and that the claim made 
by them that protection is necessary to enable them to compete with 
foreign manufacturers is proven by their own conduet to be untrue. It 
is a notorious fact that American manufacturers—the very men who are 
now clamoring for a continuance of this protective tariff—areand have 
been engaged in shipping their surplus manufactures to European and 
other foreign markets and there competing with the so-called pauper 
laborof Europe. Last year the London Iron, a leading labor and trade 
journal, in discussing the question of the introduction of American 
manufactured tools into the European markets, said: 4 

Our American contemporaries have every cause to be surprised at the aston- 
ishing fact that thousands of tons of scrap-iron are every year taken tothe United 
States and there converted into the simplest of American manufactures, the sad 
or laundry iron, and then exported back to ns at no small profit. There 
is no corner of Europe where American smal! cast hardware isnot forsale. The 
tool-makers and the machinists of Europe—such as Krupp, of Germany; Whit- 
worth & Armstrong, of London, and Hotchkiss, of France—with their vast re- 
sources, are unable to produce a monkey or screw wrench equal to the Ameri- 
can wrenches, and consequently they have to import these tools from the States. 
It is stated that there are no less than 30,000 dozen of them exported to Europe 
alone every year. 

It is interest to note that Charles Monckey, the inyentor of this screw-bar 
wrench, recei only 000 for his patent, and is now living at Witliams- 
burgh, Brooklyn, in a small cottage bought from the proceeds of this sale. In 
the matter of the common pocket boxwood rules also the American manufact- 
urers so far excel all others that, if not all European nations, certainly all na- 
tions outside of Europe are supplied from America. The manufacturers there 

rint on the rule whatever system of messurement is followed by the country 
or which the goods are intended. American augers and nuger-biis are used 

the world over, no other nation being able to compete. The Americans, with 
such facts before them, may well be proud of their manufactures. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] was singularly vnfortu- 
nate for the cause of protection when he told us yesterday that he re- 
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ceived a piece of cotton goods by mail from England, and that his wife 
found she could buy as good an article here in Washington as cheap as 
the sample was sold for in England. 5 


This is what I have claimed. I go further and state that our man- 
ufacturers of cotton goods ship their wares to England and Europe, and, 
after paying freight, insurance, and other expenses, sell their goods as 
cheap to the people of those countries as they doto us. But what be- 
comes of this claim that our manufactures could not compete with the 
pauper labor of Europe? This fact alone refutes that assertion. 

The factis, as was shown by the gentleman from West Virginia [ Mr. 
WILson] yesterday, the labor in our factories is as much pauper labor 
as that of any country in Europe. 

And on November 2, 1887, the New York Herald published a special 
cablegram from its London correspondent, which read as follows: 


_ I learn that a body of merchants here are about to form an association to work 
up the markets in China with more enterprise and assiduity than ever before. 
New concessions are expected from the emperor, owing to the influence exer- 
cised by the late Chinese embassador, who left a warm friend of England. 
This new movement is stimulated by the recent reports of the activity of the 
Americans in Chinese markets, Manufacturers and merchants here begin to 
feel that they must be up and doing to hold their own, Every department of 
trade is being depressed and showing the narrowest possible margin of profits 
in spite of all the rosy articles put forward by the board of trade officials. In 
these days English merchants seem satisfied to follow the lead instead of hay- 
ing it. 


Pursuing my investigations further, as to the amount of manufact- 
ured articles that we export from the United States to foreign countries, 
I turn to the latest official report that I have (being the Treasury state- 
ment of imports and exports already mentioned by me) and I find that 
during the seven months ending January 31, 1888, there were exported 
articles of domestic manufacture from the United States to foreign coun- 
tries, as follows: 


Agricultural implements.... $1, 187,315 


Manufactured cotton cloth. . 7,154,702 
Earthen, stone, and china ware. x x 138, OM 
Glass and glassware. * 510, 295 

375, 990 


Instruments and apparatus for scientific and electrical purposes..... oe 
Manufactures of iron and steel, including cutlery, peN eei and 


COOLS osei ence canssssccuscncsoreeszn oan 
Leather and manufactures of 5, 764,719 
Paper and manufactures of 581, 887 
Sugar and molasses...... 1, 836, 375 
Manufactures of to 1,981,771 
Manufactures of wool.. 280, 116 
Other manufactured articles 357,233 


‘Total (for thie D E O EE A E A ER 30, 131,796 

Tt will be seen in the above list of articles which I have selected 
labor enters much more extensively into the cost of production than 
does the raw material, and I submit that as these exports are limited 
to articles that were shipped during the last'seven months it is a pretty 
good list of exports to be sent from a country in which it is said by our 
protectionist friends the cost of labor is too high to permit its manu- 
facturers to contend against the competing with the so-called pauper 
labor of Europe. , And yet it isa shame and disgrace to us that it is 
not thousands of millions. 

After arriving in Washington I happened to be with a party of gen- 
tlemen who were discussing the tariff question, and as an evidence that 
our manufactures were sold in the European markets in competition 
with similar articles manufactured there I mentioned the fact that 
when canvassing I met a Scandinavian-American, who had recently 
returned from a visitto Norway, and who informed me that while there 
he discovered that American-made pitchforks and hoes and other agri- 
cultural implements of that class were sold at from 15 to 30 per cent. 
less than the same article manufactured by the same American works 
could be bought for in this country. 

That statement was not intended for publication; but it happened 
that the gentleman who represents the Chicago Herald in this city 
was present and wrote up that ‘‘interview,”’ stating the facts substan- 
tially as I had to those gentlemen; and the same was copied quite ex- 
tensively into the papers of the State I have the honor in part to rep- 
resent. This statement of mine has been attempted to be contradicted 
in different ways. And I wish now to reiterate it, and to state that 
not only was I correctly reported, but that since I made those state- 
ments I have investigated and become satisfied that what my Scandi- 
navian friend informed me was literally true. In this connection I 
might say that my colleague (Mr. WIrLsox) informs me that he hasin 
his district a Scandinavian constituent who also visited Europe, and 
upon his return to Minnesota reported that he had made the same dis- 
covery. All of what I have stated and quoted upon this branch of the 
subject ought to sufficiently establish the fact that American manu- 
facturers do not need a protective tariff, and only use it to enable them 
to charge their American customers more than they sell their goods to 
foreigners for. 

This need not be surprising. 

In a letter written by Hon. William M. Evarts, then Secretary of 
State, and now a distinguished Senator from New York, dated May 17, 
1879, transmitting the reports of American consuls on the state of labor 
in Europe, the honorable Secretary, in an enumeration of his conclu- 
sions drawn from these reports, on page 36, says: 


9. That the average American workman performs from one and a half totwice 
as much work as the average European workman, Thisisso importanta point 


in connection with our ability to compete with the cheap manufactures of Eu-| 
rope, and it seems on first thought so strange, that I will trouble you with some- 
what lengthy quotations from the reports in support thereof. 

Hon. James G. Blaine, when Secretary of State, and introductory 
to the report of consuls in Europe on the cotton-goods trade of the’ 
world, dated June 25, 1881, said, on page 95: 

In commenting on the strikes then imminent in Manchester, Consul Shaw, in 
the report transmitting the foregoing table, says: 

“The plea that the factory operatives are now receiving higher wages in pro- 
portion to the time they work than American operatives is urgently made by 
manufacturers here, and this, together with increasing financial among 
mill-owners, is gradually allaying the discontent among operatives.” 

Again the honorable Secretary says: 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are 56, in the Massachusetts mills 
GO per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New England States, 
where tha wages are generally less than in Massachsetts, are usually 66 to 69 

r week. 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American operatives 
are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and their longer 
hours of labor. If this should prove to be a fact in practice, as it seems to be 
poren from official statistics, it would be a very important element in theestab- 

ishment of our ability to compete with England for our share of the cotton- 
goods trade of the world. 

In the two prime factors which may be said to form the basis of the cotton 
manufacturing industry, namely, raw material and labor, we hold the advan- 
tage over England in the firstand stand upon an equality with herin the second. 

Having the raw materials at our doors, it follows that we should be able to 
convert itinto manufactures, all things else being equal, with more economy 
and facility than can be done by Engiand, which imports our cotton and then 
manufactures it in her mills. The expense of handling, transportation, and 
commission must be an important item in this as compared with our 
turning in the fiber from the cotton-fields to our mills and shipping it in thead- 
vanced form of manufactured goods. Addto this the secondary fact that it costs 
us no more to handle and manufacture the same than it costs in England, and 
we stand on an undoubted equality thus far in the race of competition. 

Again, the power of concentrated capital and machinery, and the 
influence of these factors over wages and competition, is illustrated in 
the difference in wages in the several States of our Union, as in Europe. 
Mr. David A. Wells on this subject says: 

The difference in wages in the same industries in different sections of the 
United States is well illustrated in the following returns of wi in the iron 
industries of different States, made under the census of 1880: Unskilled labor 
in blast furnaces in Virginia, 82 cents per day; in Alabama, 98 cents; in Penn- 
sylvania, $1.09, and in Missouri, $1.29. Skilled Jabor in iron rolling-millsin Ala- 
bama, $2.25 aday; in Massachusetts, $2.70; in Pennsylvania, $3.03; in Ohio, $3.87, 
and in Kentucky, $4.62. The yearly average wages in the aggregate iron in- 
dustries of the different sections of the United States is reported as follows: 
Eastern States, $417; Western, $996; Pacific, $354; Southern, $304. 

I will conclude this branch of my remarks by reading the eighteenth 
annual report of the bureau of statistics of labor of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, published in December, 1887. On page 294 it says: 

As the essential result of this investigation, it may be stated, then, that out of 
a total of 816,470 persons employed in gainful occupations in this State 211,589, 
or 29,59 per cent., were unemployed at their principal occupation, onan average, 
4.11 months during the census year, the average unemployment for persons en- 
gaged in manufactures, pure and simple, being 3.90 months; in short, that about 
one-third of the total persons engaged in remunerative labor were unemployed 
at their principal occupation for about one-third of the working time. 

OUR NEGLECTED SOUTH AMERICAN MARKETS. 

It is proper to say here, that if we had not by our protective tariff 
shut out South America from our markets, and compelled her to look 
to England, France, and Germany for a market for her exports—prin- 
cipally raw material—we would to-day be exporting to them millions 
of dollars’ worth of our manufactured articles where we now do hun- 
dreds. 

Although they are right at our doors, we have compelled them to go 
to the other side of the Atlantic for their goods. South America buys 
more than $250,000,000 worth of manufactured goods each year from 
England, France, and Germany. These goods are mostly cotton fab- 
Tics, manufactured from American cotton. 

Why is this? Itis because our high tariff upon what the South 
American has to find a foreign market for prevents him from selling 
tous. Could he bring his wool, hides, and other raw materials to our 
market he would in turn buy our manufactured cloth, agricultural 
implements, tools, machinery, and the thousand other articles that he 
needs and we have for sale. 

Instead of opening up this market by what ought to be substantial 
reciprocity, we have, with blind devotion to the heresy of protection, 
deprived ourselves of this market, which should have been ours years 


*eThe bill under consideration will go far to remedy this disastrous 
condition of things. 

The cry of ‘‘ free trade” now raised is a craven and false one. It is 
the last despairing groan of a pampered set of purse-proud monopolists, 
who have used the means we so generously bestowed upon them for 
years to secure further gains by ‘‘ trust” and ‘‘ pool ” extortion. 

ENGLAND NOT JUBILANT. 

In keeping with this free-trade cry is the assertion that England is 
anxiously hoping that we will adopt free trade. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Burrows] said that England was ‘‘on the tip-toe ot 
expectation ™” as to this bill. If she is, it is because she does not wish 
us to pass it. Several newspaper extracts have been read in the hope 
that they would create the impression that this was so, but care was 
taken not to read the following from the London St. James Gazette, 
after it had given the outline of President Cleveland’s message: 


All the remark we shall make at present is this: The late Lord Overstone, 
whose judgment in such matters wasin the highest degree authoritative, used 
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to say that the commerce of this country would receive its first great blow when 
free trade was adopted by the United States. He was a free-trader himself, ot 
course. The competition of a free-trade America was what he seemed to most 
dread for this country. 

This item from the St. James Gazette is but confirmatory of what I 
have already shown as to England’s fear of our competition in Euro- 
pean and other markets of the world. 

But I am admonished that I should come to a close, and do so with 
an appeal to my friends upon the other side to cease their captions criti- 
cism of our efforts to reduce the surplus revenues. 


THE COUNTRY DEMANDS ACTION. 


I do not ask them to vote for this bill in its present or any other 
form. I have stated what I consider its faults,and I know there are 
many gentlemen here who honestly differ with me, who favor tariff 
reform ang reduction. 

I appeal to all such to cease regarding this bill as a purely partisan 
measure and join us in a patriotic effort to perfect it by amendment, 
or be consistent with their declaration of being in favor of tariff re- 
duction by proposing such a bill as will contain what they think the 
law enacted should be. 

If they will do this we can then see how far we are apart, and to 
what extent we will have to yield to each other to meet upon a basis 
of compromise. It is not the part of wisdom to pursue this policy of 
making es in favor of protection and against this bill and pro- 
pose nothing. Ifa like bill had been proposed by the members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means upon the other side (as the repre- 
sentatives of the majority of this House) I would say to my Demo- 
cratic colleagues: ‘‘If this bill does not meet with your approval pro- 
pose one that does or hold your peace.’? 

They have insisted upon haying seventeen days’ valuable time con- 
sumed in general debate. Debate upon what? Why, sir, upon a bill 
proposing that which the party they represent is pledged to support— 
revenue reduction and reform, This bill will secure that result which 
they are pledged to; hence the difference must be only as to details. 

The country demands that we take early action upon this matter. 
The resolutions adopted by the New York Board of Transportation on 
the 14th of last month but express the sense of the people of the en- 
tire nation. They are as follows: 

Whereas both political parties have promised in their platforms of 1884 to mod- 
ify the tariff and reduce the internal revenue, and prevent the accumulation of 
s59 yn i money in the Treasury; and 

Whereas it is of the utmost importance to the commercial and industrial in- 
terests of the country that the tariff question should be decided at an early day, 


for the reason that suspense is even worse than a change which may be more 
or less detrimental: Therefore, > 
Resolved, That this board respectfully calls ‘the attention of Congress to the 
pront importance of enacting at the earliest possible moment whatever tariff 
egislation isto be enacted; and we further would respectfully call the atten- 
tion of Congress to the absolute necessity for reducing our revenues so that an 
unnecessary surplus may not be constantly accumulating in the Treasury and 
. now ieee from the c! nels of trade the currency which constitutes its life- 


Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress to relieve the people from the dan- 
gers at the present session, 


Resolved, That the Secretary be, and is hereby, instructed to transmit a copy 
of these resolutions to cach member of Congress, and to such other persons as 
may seem advisable. 


And I would remind my Republican friends that their conduct which 
I have been criticising does not meet with the unanimous approval of 
all Republicans. 

As a specimen expression I quote what the Indianapolis News re- 
cently said, after calling upon the Republican members in Congress to 
present a tariff bill. It said: 


The Republican party can rest assured if it does not do this, and so in good 
faith attempt to redeem its promises, that it will suffer for it. It hasrepeatedly 
and solemnly promised revision of the tariff, and the time has come for it; re- 
vision that will revise, too; no sham measure like RANDALL’s, which strips 
away nearly the whole of the internal revenue and, reducing a little dab of 
tariff duties, increases some others. It must be a measure challenging the 
Mills measure in an honest bs i to the country as to which is the better of 
the two as a real revision of the tariff. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, on Wednesday of last week, said: 


The Republican party throughout the country demand that their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress frame a wise measure to lower the Government's in- 
come, and use every honorable resource at their command to pass it. A policy 
of mere obstruction to the Mills bill willnotdo. RANDALL may or may not re- 
sort to such tactics this year, but if he does he must have no aid from the Re- 

ublicans, In the opposition tothe free-traders the Republicans must lead—not 

ollow. A majority of Neg rove are friends of the protective policy. The Re- 

publican members of the House will secure the sapport of every Democratic 
protectionist in Congress if they frame such a bill as the exigencies of the situn- 
tion demand. They have the ability and the experience requisite to the task, 
S they fail to perform it their constituents will hold them toa rigid account- 
ability, 


The Minneapolis Journal copied this quotation from the Globe-Dem- 
ocrat with approval on Friday last, and said: 


The Democrats are making their record. They have drawn up a bill which 
stands asan administration and party measure. It is impossible to say what 
would be the effect of such a bill. 

The Republicans oppose this measure and expose its inconsistencies in a man- 
ner which would be very embarrassing to its framers if it were not purely a 
litical venture. At the same time the country recognizes the fact that the 
mocracy have taken a stand in favor of a reduction of the tariff, and that is what 
the country wants. 

The country has the evidence before it that the Democrats would at least try 
to afford the desired relief from unnecessary taxation if it only knew how and 
had fall control of the Government. It might not do the right thing, but it 
would at least make an effort. So far asthe Republicans are concerned, they 
are only making a record as opposed to the Democratic bill. They are not of- 
fering the country anything in its place. Everybody knows that it is one thing 
to find fault and another to suggesta substitute for the imperfect measure, The 
Republicans are making a serious mistake, and one which they can not conceal 
from the country, in not offering a tariff bill of their own. 


The Republicanism of these papers will uot, I apprehend, be ques- 
tioned. ‘The two last I know to be “‘stalwarts.’’ Other papers have 
spoken with equal clearness to the same effect. 

Mr. Chairman, we upon this side desire and even challenge our 
Republican friends (in the language of the Indianapolis News) to in- 
troduce ‘‘a measure challenging the Mills measure in an honest ap- 
peal to the country as to which is the better of the two as a real re- 
vision of the tariff. [Applause. ] 


Estimate of effect of proposed bill on revenues, based on importations of 1887. 


Freé-list, 


Total froo Ma ess sccas cececssascessssconseccasevassenevase veecenseesnesssensennsvencvessereunencaseconeneensess 


Average ad valorem 


Schedules (dutiable). 


Importations of 1887. ‘undéex— 
Values. Duties. Present. | Proposed, 
«| $61, 672,120. 42 
«| 18,206, 987.97 
dedepseawes vabaslennsaayivbeaiubes sheet s| 79,879, 108, 39 
Importations of 1887, Estimated— 


l 
Duties under | Amount of du- 


asane sesesenseesse 


Duties. | proposed bill. | ties remitted. 
A. $5, 050,325.28 | $2,012,120.51 | $1,133,846.78 $878, 273.73 39. 84 22, 45 
B. 10, 492, 067. 32 6, 920, 108, 16 5, 163, 820. 44 1.756. 287.72 65,96 49721 
C. 16, 152, 789. 24 8, 456, S47. 29 6, 976, 374. 70 1, 480, 472. 59 52.35 43.19 
D. 889, 558. 56 307, 805. 13 , 217. 95 47,587.18 34. 60 29. 25 
E. „| 168, 897,102.27 | 56,515,601.67 | 45,223. 513.73 | 11,292, 087.4 82, 04 65, 64 
F. 26, 441. 00 21,567. 00 10, 064. 60 11,502.40 į 81.57 38.06 
G. 8, 235, 987. 68 1,711, 805. 92 1, 380, 320. 92 331,485. 00 52.89 42.65 ` 
1. a An 2, 423, 585. 23 1,233, 599. 57 955, 989, 28 277, 610. 29 50.90 | — 40.00 
J. Hemp, jute, and flax goods.. 17, 434, 514. 05 6, 228, 310. 41 4,185, 954. 62 2, 042, 355. 79 85.72 24.01 
K. Wool and woolens........ 42, 448,127.04 | 29, 256,442.90 | 16,925, 861.70 | 12,330,581. 20 68. 92 39.87 
M. Books, papers, etc... 57, 298. 01 13, 982. 25 10, 425. 35 3, 556, 90 24.40 18.19 
N. Sundries........... 4... 11, 221, 253. 04 4, 984, 936. 33 3, 905, 795. 33 1,079, 141.00 dig? 34.79 
Total dutiable ..| 178,329, 048.72 | 117, 663, 127.14 | 86,132, 185.40 | 31, 530, 941.74 65.98 | 48.30 
Total free-list. +| 79,879,108.39 |- 22,189, 505.48 [.....nsesessesisssases | 22,189, 505.48 27.78 |esersereeeenevee . 
Total tariff reductions. 157.11 | 139, 852, 632. | 53,720, 447. 22 54.16 | 33.36 
Total internal-reyenue reduction... i | 2h AS 001; 00 Vicsvseccossacisecc|scoeomepenes ache 
Total proposed reduction......c.cccsssesssecsccsssecesesessesseeeces aP REEE EVAN EATR] I Eie | MEA A ENEE 1 rene Eae | 78/276; O54; 22 |. ereconsjanvoees 


‘ 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL bga 
Washington, March 12, 1888. 
Estimated reduction of internal taxation under the provisions of * A bill to repeal 
certain tobacco and other taxes, and to modify internal-revenue laws.”’ 


Total receipts from tobacco, fiscal year 1987.........0...scccessenscecenecssereee S30, 108, 067 

Deduet cigars and cigarcttes.........ccccessseoscessssssseesesessesees 157,196 

Deduct special taxes manufacturers of cigars 18,570 x $= 55,710 

Deduct special taxes dealers in tobacco....... 514, 000 x l= 000 1%; 728.905 
726, 


Receipts from proposed repealed sources, fiscal year 1857........ seese.. 17,381,161 
‘The increase in the receipts of that part of the tobacco tax which this 

bill to repeal Semin J the first seven months of the current 

DeL year over the receipts for the corresponding period of the last 

fiseal year was $1,234,101, or 13 per cent. Assuming that this rateof 

increase will continue to the close of the fiscal year, the 

from these objects of taxation would be increased......... 
Special taxes retail liquor dealers, fiscal year 1837............. 
Special taxes retail dealers in malt liquors, fiscal year 1887 
Special taxes manufacturers of stills and stills manufact 


ured, fiscal 


sane nerdes essee 8,721 


serereseieaesereereressesasn 


aa TE r cn casecsscccsonvasceres 
Add for assessed penalties............ccerees 
Add for interest clause in section 10, say. 


Total estimated reduction.............0.....- 


AE E RSNA E OER, 
JOSEPH S. MILLER, 
Commissioner, 

Mr. GUENTHER. Mr. Chairman, my friend and colleague, Mr. 
Hupp, in his tariff speech the other day unqualifiedly indorsed the 
“ Mills tariff bill.” Heswallowed the whole dose prepared by the Dem- 
ocratic majority of the Committee on Ways and Means, and seemed to 
relich it greatly, endeavoring at the same time, by all the political soph- 
istry he is so capable of [laughter], to persuade the people of his dis- 
trict in particular, and of the State of Wisconsin in general, that it is a 
very palatable decoction, a great cea; the cure of all cures [laugh- 
ter]; the long-looked-for Democratic St. Jacob’s Oil [renewed laugh- 
ter and applause] that will heal all the evils the body-politic is afflicted 
with. 


Knowing my genial and esteemed friend as I do, I was not surprised 
that he dealt severely with the Republican, and tenderly, lovingly, and 
with poetic eloquence sung the praises of the Democratic party. [Ap- 
plause.] He even went so far as to begrudge us our very name, saying 
that we borrowed it from the Democratsand neverreturnedit. [Laugh- 
ter.] But my dear colleague, what’sin a name? ‘The name does not 
make the party, but the ideas it represents and the measures it advo- 
cates. 

My friend takes the ground that because our income now exceeds 
our expenditures by about eighty millions the reduction must be made 
on custom duties alone, which he calls a war tax, leaving the internal 
revenues undisturbed. He arraigns the Republicans for favoring an- 
other method, a reduction of another war tax, the internal revenues, 
and certain reductions of customs duties, if n A 

If I understand the temper of the Republican side of this House right, 
and I have reason to believe I do, I am safe in asserting that the Re- 
pubticans generally are in favor of abolishing the entire tax on tobacco, 
amounting to thirty millions; also the tax on spirits used in the arts 
and manufactures, which would be about six millions. 

Should further additional reductions be advisable, we propose to re- 
duce the duty on sugar or putting it entirely on the free-list, and in 
order to foster and stimulate sugar production at home, pay a bounty 
to the producer amounting about to the present duty. 

The latter course would result in an additional reduction of fifty 
millions, and would give the people free sugar, which would be a re- 
lief to everybody, and would not destroy or interfere with any estab- 
lished industry or prevent the extension of any of them. This would 
make a reduction of about eighty-five millions certain and absolute; not 
problematical, as the scheme proposed by the Democratic party, of 
which nobody can say just what, if any, reduction will follow. After 
we have reduced our revenues to the actual need of the Government, 
and I will state right here that the Republican party has always done 
that, for during the eleven years since 1866 when the Republican 
party had control of the House of Representatives, where, under our 
Constitution all bills to reduce the revenues must originate, it has re- 
duced them $362,504,569, while during the eleven years since 1866 
under Democratic control the reduction was only $6,368,935. 

You have had control of this House again for the last five years. 
What reduction has the Democratic party made? What bill has it 
seis My colleague makes a very cunning plea by manipulating 

res and percentages, designed to mislead and prejudice his farmer 
constituents, He addresses his good friend, Farmer Goodman. He tells 
him that his wife has to pay a tax to the Government on the shawl she 
buys for winter wear of 86 cents on the dollar, which he figures out 
amounts to $3.87 cents on that article of wearing apparel, while the 
rich banker’s wife only pays 20 per cent. on her sealskin sacque. 

ife nevg tells Farmer Goodman what that amounts to in dollars, 
because tiat would not suit him in his argument for the purpose of 
prejudicing him against the Republican protectionist. [Applause.] 
My colleague also does not confine himself to the facts in the case 
(laughter and applause], for I find that the duty on seal-skin sacqnes is 
30 yer cent. ad valorem, and not 20 per cent., and consequently Mrs. 
Ban ‘er pays a tax of $70 on her garment to the Government, against 
$3.57 on the farmer’s wife’s shawl, admitting that my friend’s reason- 


. 
ing, that the price of every article is enhanced to the amount of the 
duty, a statement which has so often been shown to be utterly falla- 
cious, is correct. 

I append an extract from a speech delivered at the meeting of the 
Farmers’ Congress at Chicago November 11, 1887, by Hon. Thomas H. 
Dudley, formerly United States consul at Liverpool, England: 

By our present protective tariff on the lowest grades of unbleached cotton 
cloths there is a duty of 2} cents per square yard; on bleached, 34 cents; and 
on colored prints, 4; cents, with a corresponding higher rate on the higher 
grades of cotton goods. Will any one assert that these duties have increased 
the price or in any way added one cent to the cost of cotton s in the 
United States? In none of these cases has the duty increased the price; on 
the Y, it has not only lowered the price, but it has also forced the Eng- 
lish manufacturer to reduce his price as well—a step he would never haye 
taken so long as ho had the monopoly of esr market and could fix his own 

for his commodities, This reduction did not take place until our home 
competition came in and forced him to put down his prices. 

Now let any American farmer reflect for one moment on the extent of the use 
of cotton goods in his house, All the underclothing of himself and the mem- 
bers of his family, and often the calico dresses his wife and wear, the 
sheets between which he sleeps, the ticking on his bed, and, it may be, the cloth 
on his table, as well as the towels and napkins he uses, and the curtains at the 
windows, are all manufactured from cotton, and the manufacture of these goods 
gives employment to thousands of American workmen, who toa great extent 
form the er’s home market, 

Something over three years ago I attended the national agricultural exhibi- 
tion of France, It was held in Paris, and a grand exhibition it was, quite worthy 
of the great nation it represented. I spent four days at the exhibition. Tl 
were 14 or 15 acres of ground covered with farming implements, tools, machin- 
ery, etc, All the exhibitors had their price-lists upon their exhibits, and I was 
careful to obtain copies of'them. The lowest-priced horse-rake was 250 francs, 
or $50 of our money. You can buy one just as good in any town in the United 
States for $27. The ioucebeaiaad mower was $102 in our money, and was no 
better than we sell for $60, if as good. The lowest-priced reaper, without the 
binder, was $185; no better than ours for $110. The plows, harrows, and culti- 
vators were 20 per cent, above the price they are selling for in the United States. 
There was nota hoe, fork, shovel, spade, or rake on the ground but wasdearer 
in price and inferior in quality to ours. 


I therefore repeat what I have said before, that under our protective tariff 
the prices of all manufactured commodities instead of being enhanced have 
actually been reduced, and that nine-tenths of all manufactured commodities 
now used by our farmers and laboring people in the United States areas cheap 
as they are in England, and in many instances cheaper. 

My friend exhibits great solicitude about the sick people, probably 
the sick Democrats [laughter], who, he says, are put under contribu- 
tion for the good of the Republican party. 

Castor-oil he quotes as carrying 102 per cent., Epsom salts 30 per 
cent. Isee by the tariff law that it is 80 cents per gallon on castor- 
oil, but 102 per cent. sounds more formidable to a Democratic ear. 

Mr. HUDD. It is 110 per cent. really. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Very well, 110 per cent. But he omits to tell 
his friend Farmer Goodman that while he denounces a tax of 30 per cent. 
on Epsom salts he approves of thatitem in the Mills bill, which still leaves 
aduty of 40 cents per gallon on castor-oil, or 55 per cent. ing to 
his way of ing— ing to his corrected [Laughter. 

If 30 per cent. is outrageous on Republican salts, why is 55 per 
cent, any less so on Democratic castor-oil? ughter and applause 
on the Republican side. ] 

I leave the answer to this conundrum to costive Democrat in 
my friend’s own district. [Renewed laughter. 

But when we propose to my amiable friend, the champion of the sick 
Democracy, to abolish the internal tax on alcohol used in the arts and 
manufactures, an article which so largely enters into most every me- 
dicinal preparation and imposes upon the sick and needy a tax all the 
way from 25 to 450 per cent., he shakes his ambrosial locks and says: 


“ Oh, no! because if we do that we will cut off at least six millions of “ 


revenue, and our ability to slash into that diabolical Republican tariff 
would be so much lessened, and we would be that much more remote 
from our mecca ‘free trade.’’’ My friend quotes alittle distich. 

last stanza is: 


We are taxed from the cradle plump into the grave. 

The poet must have thought of the internal-revenue collector when 
he wrote it. [Laughter.] Hardly has the baby been ushered into 
this internal-tax ridden world and stands in need of a little paregoric 
ora few drops of essence of peppermint, or some other remedy [laughter] 
to soothe the griping in its little bowels, up steps the internal-revenue 
collector, clothed with all the powers of the General Government, with 
the Army and Navy at his back, and inexorably exacts from the little 
yelling infant 315 per cent. internal revenue on the ie, 425 per 
cent, on the essence of peppermint. It ispay or yell. [Great laugh- 
ter.] Being a bright American child, with an eye to business, it takes 
the paregoric, because that bears the lowest tax, saving thereby 90 
cents on the dollar [great laughter] and giving an object-lesson in 
“Economy is wealth.’ [Renewed laughter and applause. ] 

But soon the little one succumbs. and thereby at least thinks it es- 
capes the constant demands of the revenue fiend. Butoh, no! Itis 
taxel even after itis dead. The sorrowing mother, in order to pre- 
serve the dear little features for a day or two, places a piece of cloth 
saturated with alcohol upon the pale face. There is that omnipresent 
revenue spy again and demands 450 per cent. for the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment with a surplus of three hundred and thirty millions in the 
Treasury. [Laughter and use.] That infernal internal tax we 
Republicans want to abolish. [Applause.] I take it for granted that 
my colleague has sent at least one copy of his speech to Wisconsin to 
his friend Farmer Goodman, in Kewaunee County. {Laughter. ] 
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Old Mr. Goodman was a former constituent of mine, when I had the 
honor to represent Kewaunee County in the Forty-seventh Congress. 
I know him well. He isa nice old gentleman, unfortunatelya great 
sufferer from rheumatism, as so many farmers are in that i 
my State, which is not noted forthe mildness of its winters. [Laugh- 
ter.] His wife is an amiable old lady, but also very rheumatic. [Ke- 
newed laughter.] I can see him before me now, sitting by the blazing 
pierin fire and taking great comfortin his pipe, Mrs. G. knitting by 

is side. He reads aloud the speech of my colleague. The further he 
proceeds the more indi t he becomes over the utter depravity of 
that party of highway robbers that even stole their name from the Demo- 
crais, [Great laughter.] He is shocked ‘‘ at the many pernicious acts 
of tariff legislation.” 

When he comes to the 102 per cent. on castor-oil his indignation 
knows no bounds. His wife becomesalmost hysterical, contemplati 
that she uses at least half a pint a year in the family. [Laughter. 
Mrs. Goodman likes it better than Epsom salts, but she vows that 
hereafter she will use the latter, asshe does not intend to pay the Gov- 
ernment any longer 102 per cent. on castor-oil when she can have Ep- 
som salts at 30 per cent. [Laughter. ] 

By that time the son has come home. He is a good-looking, intel- 
ligent fellow of about twenty-five years. He reads the papers, and 
keeps well posted on current political matters. He is the youngest 
son, the pride of his old parents, and their only regret is that he will 
vote the Republican ticket, while the old man is a Democrat. [Laugh- 
ter and applanse.] He has read my friend’s speech the day before, 
but there is no wool over his eyes, though. [Laughter.] He figures 
out to his parents that the 102 per cent. on that half pint of castor-oil 
they use per year amounts to just 5 cents, [Laughter on the Repub- 
lican side. ] 

“ But,” his mother says, ‘‘think of the robbers charging me 3.87 
cents on that shawl I bought four years ago.” 

“Well, mother,” hereplies, ‘‘if you have really paid that much, and 
Iknow you have not, you must remember that this tax isdue ina great 
measure to the tariff on wool, whereby we have received a much higher 
price for our crop. The difference is altogether in our favor.” [Ap- 
plause.] ‘‘And then this money went to the Government to pay its 
running expenses. We would bave had to pay it in some other way. 
The Government needs a great deal of money; over eighty millions 


alone per year for i They pay brother Charles’s widow $12 a 
month and brother Tom $24 for his lost leg.” [Applause on the Re- 
publican side. ] 


“ But,” says the father, a little more mellow by this time, *‘ they 
collectmore money than they need; why don’t they lessen the taxes?” 
Young Goodman explains to him the Republican programme. The 
abolition of the tobacco tax strikes the old man very favorably. 
“But,” says he, “the tax on alcohol used for manufacturing 
amount to much.’’ - 
** We'll see aboutit,” says the son. *' Ihave to buy for both of you 
a pint of alcohol every three weeks to dissolve that gum of camphor in, 
to rub your aching limbs. That makes two gallons a year, The tax 
per gallon is $1.80. Na yo aee thas Joa hamo pay the Government 
$3.60 every year as a taxon your r i [Laughter and ap- 
lause.] Now, that new tariff bill leaves that as it is, and the Repub- 
icans want to strike it out altogether; but Mr. Hupp and the other 
Democrats will not doit. But they will give you castor-oil, 
s0 ‘you will save 2} cents per year on that. [Laughter and applause 
on the blican side.] But listen to what Mr. Hupp says bere,” 
and the old gentleman reads: 


don’t 


As I have already intimated, the capitalists e iape g iaria 8 
fortune that can check on the banks, on the credulity as as on the indul- 
gence of the law-makers, may have their pearls, their diamonds, in fact all the 
precious stones to wear a to drink, the adornments, 
as well as the gratification of the gil clique, at an average of 10 per cent., to- 
gether with other kinds and of the orn: that are classed as jew- 

articles at 27 per cent., and other apparel luxuries on a still smaller 


The son smiles and says: ‘‘I see by the papers that the Mills tariff 
bill leaves the taxes on all these things at what they are now, and so I 
can’t see what fault Mr. Hupp has to find with the Republicans. If 
he thinks the tariff on these articles is not high enough, Why don’t he 
say so. He is satisfied with every feature of the new bill, and has not 
one word of criticism to offer,” 

Old Mr. Goodman gives up the discussion by saying he will write 
Mr. Hupp a long letter and find out about it. [Laughter.] 

My dear colleague, let me tell you that you can not convert the think- 
ing, intelligent farmers over to your theory. Neither can you fool the 
intelligent citizens of foreign birth by trying to obscure this tariff dis- 
cussion by ing in the Prohibition issue. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side], 

You do not oppose the abolition of the internal revenue, as you want 
to make believe, because it would “graft a thorn of sumy ism on 
the Federal tree.” 

That pretext is a little too thin even for a free-trade tariff reformer. 
I am as willing to reform the tariff as you are. All im eco- 
nomic laws need revision, require changes and amendments from time 
oe soas to meet the constant finctnations of our economic con- 

ons, 


But, Mr. Chairman, I want the tariff revised by its friends, not by 
its avowed enemies. [Applause on the Republican side.] I want it 
revised, not in the interest of free trade, but with a view of protecting 


of | American labor against degrading foreign competition, of which I per- 


sonally have some knowledge. I want it revised with the object of 
building up new industries and maintaining those we have. I want to 
protect everything that is American. [Applause.] I want the stand- 
ard of our wages kept up, not lowered. I do not want American labor 
reduced to the same miserable level of Europe or Asia. I want to en- 
courage our own industries, not those of foreign countries. I- want to 
reduce importations of everything that we can successfully produce, 

not to increase our imports. I want to give additional employment to 

our people, not to diminish it by allowing foreigners to supply for our 
consumption what we should raise or make ourselves. [Applause on 
the Republican side. ] 

I want inequalities in the tariff remedied. Iam willing to hayedu- 
ties lowered where our industries can stand a reduction. I want the 
duties raised where they should be raised, in order to place our farmers 
and manufacturers at least on the same footing with foreigners, and I 
want to give our people a little the advantage. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side. ] 

I am in favor of restoring the wool tariff of 1867. [Great applause 


-on the Republican side.] Iam a firm believer in a tariff which not 


only supplies the means for the expenses of our National Government, 
but which at the same time also builds up and encourages our home 
manufactures, deyelops our splendid and almost inexhaustible re- 
sources, and gives employment to millions of our people. 

If I am called upon to help frame the laws for our people I consider 
myself first, last, and all the time an American citizen. I deem it my 
highest duty to look at all laws from a practical American standpoint 
and support such measures as in my judgment will insure the greatest 
national progress and make us a powerful and independent nation, 
independent of other countries a3 far as at all possible. 

While I deplore the condition of the working classes in the country 
where I was born and raised, as compared with ours, while I pity the 
condition of the laboring classes in England, Ireland, and everywhere, 
and fervently hope that better days may bein store for them, for the 
distressed of all nations, I however do not feel called upon as an Ameri- 
can legislator, faithful to the country of my choice and adoption, to ex- 
tend aid to them at the expense of the toiling masses of America. 
[Great applause on the Republican Hae | 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] answers his 
own question, ‘‘Is the tariff for protection legal, just, wise?’ inthe nega- 
tive, and every tariff-reform Democrat applauds him. ‘What does this 
applause signify? It means that the Democratic party is wedded to a 
policy, opposed to protection to American industries. My colleague, 
Mr. Hupp, wants to strike out the duties ‘‘on the necessaries of daily 
life.” 

I wish to ask him whether he wants to strike out the duty of 20 per 
cent. on live animals, of 1 cent per pound on beef and pork, 2 cents on 
hams and bacon, 4 cents on cheese, 4 cents on butter and substitutes 
thereof, 2 cents on lard, 20 cents per bushel on wheat, 10 cents per 
bushel on rye and barley, 10 cents per bushel on Indian corn, 20 per 
cent on mutton, 15 cents per bushel on potatoes, 20 cents per gallon 
on honey, 1 cent per pound on tallow, $2 per ton on hay, etc. 

The following are the agricultural products that this bill places on 
the free-list: 

All wools, linseed, en rape and other oil hi 
A Pag gee a ge E E 
p, beeswax, flax, manilla, other vegetable substances. i k 

I ask of my colleague now, are you willing to abolish the tax on all 
these articles? He does not answer. I want to call my friend’s at- 
tention to the fact that the pea industry in the district that he repre- 
sents is a very prosperous one, and I do not think the farmers in Mani- 
towoc, Sheboygan, and the other lake-shore counties will approve of a 
tariff bill that puts peas on the free-list. Again I ask the gentleman 
if he is ready to put those articles on the free-list, and I am perfectly 
willing to yield now for his answer. k 

Mr. HUDD. You will get it in due time. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Oh, my colleague answers me as he answered 
Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan, who asked him if he was in favor of putting 
wool on the free-list, and if so, whether that did not constitute him a 
free-trader. He answers me in the same way, by not answering at all. 
(Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. CARUTH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GUENTHER. Yes, sir; with pleasure. 

Mr. CARUTH. How are you as to the tax on empty bottles? 

Mr. GUENTHER. I am all right. [Laughter.] I would like to 
know how you are as to the tax on full bottles? [Renewed laughter. ] 

Mr. CARUTH. I wish to ask the gentleman if he has changed his 
sentiments since he made a speech in the Forty-seventh Congress in 
favor of the reduction of taxation. 

Mr. GUENTHER. If my friend will read my with intelli- 


gence he will see that I never advocated the lowering of the duty on 
glass bottles. 
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Mr. CARUTH. What ground did the gentleman take? 

Mr. GUENTHER. I said that I wanted the tariff on glass bottles 
to remain as it was. The bill under consideration at that time pro- 
posed to raise the tariff to three times the then existing duty by a 
little process of manipulation, by substituting a specific duty for an ad 
valorem duty, thus raising the tariff from 35 per cent. ad valorem to 
105 per cent. I opposed that, because I considered 35 per cent. suf- 
ficient; but I never in my life advocated the lowering of the then ex- 

‘isting tariff on glass bottles. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. CARUTH. I have the gentleman’s speech here, and I ask him 

whether he did not at that time say what I am about to read? 


In answer to the statement of my genial friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
wd cae whom I love so much and esteem so highly, I am sorry to see that his 
vision is so impaired by the smoky monopolist atmosphere of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny City that he can-not distinguish between protection to monopolists 
and protection to American labor, If the gentleman would only display as 
much zeal and courage in opposing the monstrous demands of these monopo- 
list constituents of his as he always exhibits in his attitude toward the Presi- 
dentof the United States, I would look up to him with admiration as the fore- 
most champion of the labor-producing masses of our country, 


Mr.GUENTHER. That isa very goodspeech. [Laughter.] Iwish 


I had time to have the whole speech read. It seems tg me I have heard 
it before, and I certainly stand by it. [Renewed laughter. ] 

Furthermore, I wish to tell my friend that a few weeks ago a peti- 
tion came in here for a reduction of the duty on glass bottles to a 
quarter of a cent per pound, and the company of which I am the 
president, the Bethesda Mineral Spring Company, signed that petition 
without my knowledge, but I remonstrated and put myself on record 
in the press of this country againstsuch a reduction. I donot approve 
of any lowering of the duty on glass bottles below one-half cent per 
pound, which I deemed sufficient then and now, although my company 
uses a great many every year. I am willing to pay in order to lct the 
glass-blowers earn fair wages. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

But to return to my Wisconsin friend now. He claims that this is 
a bill in the interest of the farmer. You leave manufactured articles 
on the tariff-list; everything in that line the farmer has to buy. But 
you place almost everything he produces on the free-list. Is this just, 
equitable, wise? Is this friendly legislation for the farmer? 

I find in the latest quarterly report of the Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics that for the three months ending December 31, 1887, we im- 
ported the following articles: 


Imports of merchandise during the three months ending December 31, 1887. 


Month ending October [Month ending Novem- | Month ending Decem- | Three 
3l— | ber 3u— ber 31— 


months ending) Three months ending 
cember December 31— 


Articles. 
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Quantities.| Values, (Quantities. 


——— | = 


Values. |Quantities.| Values. |Quantities.| Values. Quantities.) Values. 


DUTIABLE, 


Dairy products :¢ 
Butter .... 


Cheese 
Milk, preserved or condensed. 


ta EAE r ESP S 
Vegetables :t j 
ans ANA peng... scsssossrosissi sias bushels 247,734 786 186,377 
md 1 773, 151 
B |ovcccsscorsseucses 


* Nearly $6,000,000 breadstuffs imported in three months, 
1$1,626,937 of vegetables in three months. 


Instead of lowering the tariff on these articles, or placing, as the 
Mills bill does, many entirely on the free-list, I would raise the tariff 
so as to protect the American farmer against foreign competition. I 
can see no good reason why our farmers should not control our markets. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] My friend from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp], in his speech last Friday, asks: ; 

Why should not the great American hen be protected against the pauper hen 
of Europe? 

(Laughter. ] 

I answer, most assuredly it should; and I now give notice that I will 
offer an amendment to the tariff bill, or vote for one, placing a duty of 
3 or 4 cents per dozen on imported eggs. I do not see why the Ameri- 
can farmer should not be able to supply our markets with all the 
eggs we consume. In the three months, October, November, and 
December, 1887, we imported 6,594,672 dozen eggs at a value of 
$1,115,728. 

I do not want the Canadians, who pay no taxes here, who assume no 
duties of American citizenship, to come into our markets and reap the 
profits which should go to the American farmers. That is the kind of 
a tariff reformer I am. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

I am supposing that you succeed in passing the Mills tariff bill or a 
similar measure. What will the result be on the farmers, who, as you 
always claim, derive no protection from the tariff? 

I venture the assertion, and I think every unprejudiced thinking 
person will agree with me, that hundreds of thousands of men, now 
finding employment in manufacturing establishments, will lose it, be- 
cause the articles now produced by them will be more profitably im- 
ported from abroad. These hundreds of thousands of people, hereto- 
tore consumers of flour, beef, potatoes, vegetables, etc., will be forced 


$1, 027, 110 
1) 844 
23, 858 


+ Nearly $600, 000 of dairy products in three months, 
Of hay, $262,472 in the same time. 


to till the soil as a last resort. They will become producers of these 
articles themselyes. The demand for the farmer’s products will be 
lessened and the supply increased, and as the price of everything is 
regulated by supply and demand, it is easily seen that the prices of all 
these products will go down, and the farmer will soon realize, to his 
sorrow, that the reduction of the tariff affects him seriously. 

My friend from Wisconsin says in his that the reason why 
this tariff bill is proposed is, ‘‘ What shall be done with the surplus in 
the Treasury ?” 

That surplus in the Treasury, willfully retained by a Democratic 
administration, furnishes the pretext for an assault upon our protective- 
tariff system, that system to which every political evil, real or imagi- 
nary, is charged by the Democratic party, that system which is stig- 
matized by Democratic orators as the very debauchery of govern- 
ment. 

If the Democratic party is so anxious to relieve the surplus, why was 
it not used by your Democratic administration under the law that has 
been on the statute-books for seven years—act of March 3, 1881—which 
is as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury may, atany time, apply the surplus money 


in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, or so much thereof as may be con- 
sidered proper, to the purchase or redemption of United States bonds. 


Why was it not done? Do you pretend to say that it is not good 
policy for the Government to use what surplus it may have to pay its 
debts and stop paying interest? It was not done because that would 
have deprived you of the pretext for a Jaw to break down the protect- 
ive tariff. 

My friend at last comes to the lumber question, which isa very im- 
portant one to the people of that section of my State wherein I live. 
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When I first glanced at the tariff bill reported from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and read— 
That on and after the Ist day of July, 1888, the following articles mentioned 
In this section, when imported, shall be exempt from duty : 
Timber, hewn and sawed, and timber used for spars and in building wharves. 
Timber, squared or sided. 
Wood unmanufactured, not specially enumerated or provided for. 
Sawed boards, planks, deals, and all other articles of sawed lumber. 
Hubs for wheels, posts, last-blocks, wagon-blocks. oar-blocks, gun-blocks, 
heading-blocks, and all like blocks or sticks, rough, hewn, or sawed only. 
Paket ant paii 
ckets and palings. 
Laths. 


Shingles, 
Clapboards, pine or spruce, 
Logs— 


I felt like the fellow who was under sentence of death and was led to 
the gallows early Monday morning. Looking around him he said in 
a melancholy tone of voice, quite suitable to the occasion, ‘‘ This is a 
mighty fine beginning of the week.” [Laughter.] 

My friend uses these words: 

And I say boldly and knowingly now here in my place, that Wisconsin asa 
State nor the people thereof has received the slightest benefit from the tax on 
foreign lumber, 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion it does require a great deal of effront- 
ery to make such an assertion and keep a sober face. [Laughter.] 

I assert just as boldly and knowingly that the people of Wisconsin 
have derived great benefits from the tax on lumber in particular, and 
from the whole protective system in general. 

The protective policy of the Republican party has built up the great 
manufacturing centers of the West and Northwest, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, and many others. 

Mills, factories, furnaces sprung up like mushrooms, mines were 
opened, railroads built. Millions came to the Westand Northwest, find- 
ing employment in the workshops, or, as farmers, a ready market for 
their products. 

The tariff on lumber prevented the Canadians from competing in Chi- 
cago and other markets with Wisconsin and Michigan, and tens of 
thousands of people found remunerative employment in the woods and 
saw-mills of these two States. Their development has been wonderful. 
Had the Canadians been itted to ship their lumber free to the 
United States, Canada would have witnessed that splendid prosperity 
and growth, in a great measure, that we have enjoyed, and not one- 
half of our people would have found employment in the lumber in- 
dustries. 

I pity the peculiarly constructed intellect that can not comprehend 
these self-evident facts. [Laughter. ] 

Why does Green Bay, the home of my colleague, offer a bounty to in- 
duce a lumber-manufacturifig establishment to locate there? Strike 
out, as you propose, the duty on all manufactured lumber, and you will 
not induce anybody to accept your offer at double the bounty. The 
city of De Pere, in my friend’s own county, is trying the same thing. 
The farmers everywhere appreciate the importance of new manufact- 
uring establishments, because they create a home market and enhance 
the value of their lands, and raise the prices of their chickens, meats, 
vegetables, milk, butter, cheese,'etc. 

The lamber industry in the State of Wisconsin, fostered by the wise 
policy of the Republican party, has been a blessing to the poor immi- 
grants who settled on farms in Wisconsin, and it isso still in the north- 
ern part. It is safe to say that there are thousands in my friend’s dis- 
trict who go to the lumbering camps every winter and earn from $20 
to $32.50 and their board per month, and that at a time when they 
would be compelled to be almost idle on their farms. 

I object most decidedly to a policy which discriminates against the 
20,000 people of my State who are making a living in this industry 
by withdrawing from themall protection. but leaving it upon mostof the 
articles they consume. Why should they be singled out? Are they 
less deserving of recognition because the free-traders cry for free lumber ? 

Logs and round unmanufactured timber are on the free-list now. 
Is this not sufficient? Why will you place the manufactured articles 
also on the free-list, like shingles, laths, clapboards, ete. ? 

According to the census of 1880 there were about 8,500 people em- 
ployed in the manufacture of lumber in my State. This number does 
not include the thousands working in the lumber camps, but only 
those in the mills. 

These mills in 1880 numbered 704, with an estimated capital of 
$19,824,059, paying during 1880 in wages $2,257,218. The value of 
logs used in the mills amounted to $12,219,097. 

It is estimated that at least 70 per cent. of the value of logs is labor, 
so tliat in the lumber industry in my State the sum of about eleven 
millions is annually expended for labor alone. 

I do not plead here for the owners of pine lands or for the proprie- 
tors of mills. Capital can usually take care of itself. But I do plead 
most earnestly for the laboring people employed in this business, and 

for the farmers who sell their oats, their oxen, their horses, their but- 
ter, their hay, their eggs, their potatoes, and other produce to these 
people—for the many farmers and farmers’ sons who every winter earn 
good wages in the lumber camps. 
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Before 1861, under free trade, farmers received from 10 to 25 cents for 
oats; now from 35 to 40 cents. For hay, about $6 to $8 per ton; now 
from $10 to $15. Butter, 10 to 12 cents per pound; now 18 to 25 cents. 
Extra horses, $100; now the same grade is $200. Andso onthroughout 
the whole list of what the farmer has for sale. 

My friend says that the wages of the men, and “he puts the number * 
nos far from thirty thousand, did not vary materially from $1 per day 
during all this time, whether under free lumber or under protection. 

I will tell him, and he can verify it by anybody familiar with the 
facts, that before the protective policy was inaugurated the highest 
wages paid were on the average about $15 per month; now the aver- 
age is $26. 

Mr. BUCHANAN.. You mean those are the wages exclusive of 
board and lodging? 

Mr. GUENTHER. Yes, sir; they get board and lodging besides. 

My colleague says that almost the entire valuable pine lands are 
owned or controlled by less than forty men or corporations. 

Mr. Chairman, in my own city of Oshkosh alone are nearly, if not 
quite, that number of men who own valuable tracts of pine land, 

And then what has that to do with manufactured lumber, as logs 
are already on the free-list? He says: 

Those forty men have all grown rich, but the twenty thousand Jaborers are 
still workingmen, just as poor as when they swung the first ax, ; 

Mr. Chairman, I personally know hundreds, and I know there are 
thousands—ay, tens of thousands—who now have a competency, own 
their own homes and farms, who formerly worked in the woods. 

Most of the men who own pine lands and mills to-day came to Wis- 
consin twenty, thirty, forty years agoand were wage-workers. 

It is no reproach but the highest praise for them that by hard work 
by steady industry, by frugality, economy, pluck, perseverance, and 
intelligence they have become wealthy in a legitimate way. 

There is no better, no more liberal, no more free and kinder hearted, 
no more intelligent set of men on God’s n earth than the lumber- 
menof my State, whether rich or poor. i Applause.] They have been 
the pioneers of Northern Wisconsin, and have done more for the de- 
velopment of her bountiful resources than any other agency. 

If my friend is desirous of informing himself about the lumber in- 
dustry, about the effect of the tariff upon it, and upon the general 
prosperity of the people of the State of Wisconsin, I advise him to in- 
i ft our colleague from the Ninth district [Mr. STEPHENSON ], or 
the senior Senator from our State [Mr. SAWYER], (who now does me 
the honor to listen to me), both of whom commenced their successful, 
honorable, and unblemished career working by the day in the woods 
of Northern Wisconsin. [Greatapplause.] For further information I 
refer him to the following article from the Northwestern Lumberman 
of March 24, 1888, which throws a good deal of light upon the question 
of wages and the prices of lumber: 

A majority of the arguments in favor of free trade or against it are neither 
solid nor convincing. 

Something approaching sound sense on the tariff question might be looked 
for in the columns of a paper of the standing of the New York Evening Post. 
Such a paper should let alone the tricks of the pot-house politicians and confine 
itself to facts, or, if facts can not be obtained, then certain! 
arguments; but that paper, in an endeavor to make a point, 
and logic. It recently said: 

“The price of lumber has been rising in the United States as the forests have 
fallen beneath the woodman's ax, Have the wages of loggers and raftsmen 
risen in proportion? Ofcoursenot. Lumbermen’s wages have been governed 
by thesupply and demandof labor. The supply is as largeas the working popu- 
lation of the country plusthe immigration ‘from Europe. The supply of white- 

ine lumber is restricted to a narrow belt fringing the St. Lawrence and the 

jreat Lakes, and the profits of the owners are secured to them by a tariff of $2 
p onang; which we must not disturb, forsooth, because Canadians are not 
an bearing on whatthe New York paper calls the advance in the price of 
lumber, we haye gathered the cargo prices of No.2 common boards and strips, 
and joists and scantlings in the Chicago market fora term of sixteen years, 
The price of each for every year was obtained for May, soon after the opening 
of navigation; for August, when the season was about half over; and for De- 
cember, immediately preceding the close of navigation. In the table following 
the range of prices is given. The New York “free lumber” editorial writer is 
at liberty to understand that Chicago is the leading white-pine market of the 
Northwest; that it receives about a guaret of the output of the mills of the 
three white-pine producing States, and that therefore a similar range of prices 
would apply to other markets in this section. 


to good, logical 
both facts 


No. 2 common 


Years. boardsand | Joist apa scant- 
strips. £- 

. | $16.00 to $17.00 | $11.75 to $13.00 
13.00 9.50 to 10.00 

10.00 to 10.50 8.25 to 9.25 
9.50 to 11.00 8.3 to 8.50 
9.00 to 11.00 7.5 to 8.00 
9.00to 950| 7.00 to 7.37} 
9.00 to 10.12 7.00 to 8.87} 
8.00 to 11.00 6.37} to 9.00 
11.00 to 12.00 8.50 to 9.00 
11.00 to 14.00} 10.25 to 12.00 
13.00 to 15.00} 10.75 to 13.50 
11.50 to 12.75 9.50 to 9.75 
10.25 to 12.00 8.63} to 9.25 
10.00 to 11.235 8.50 to 9.50 
11.00 to 11.50 9.25 to 10.00 
12.50 to 13.00 | 10.00 to 10 12} 
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If the editor who writes such absurd stuff as is quoted from the Evening Post 
can gain any consolation from the figures herewith printed nobody will be- 
dget. Ifhe had been to the pains to have talked five minutes with any 
New York lumberman of experience he would have learned that lumber has 
not been “rising.” That, however, we fear, would not have answered the pur- 
pose. It is reasonable to suppose that but com ratively few of the readers of 
the Evening Post are lumbermen or acquain with the history of the lumber 
market, The great majority of its readers are ignorant on the subject; there- 
fore the false statement is given to them with the expectation that it will be 
swallowed whole. 

** Have the wages of loggersand raftsmen risen in proportion? Ofcourse not.” 
Well, of course they have, and in greater proportion. The figures composing 
the table below are taken from the books of one of the largest manufacturing 
companies in Mic’ n—a company that for nearly ten Pa has cut from 50,- 
000,000 to 75,000,000 feet.of lumber yearly, and may therefore be considered rep- 


resentative: 
Sawyers and 
Years. tenmaters: Foremen. 

$20.00 io $26.00 | $45.00 to $50.00 
20.00 io 26.00 45.00 to 50.09 
20.00 to 26.00 45.00to 50.00 
20.00 to 26.00 45.00to 50.00 
18.00 to 24.00 45.00 
18.00 to 24.00 45.00 
14.00 to 20.00 35.00 to 40.00 
16.00 to 22.00 40.00 
16.00 to 22.00 40.00 
16.00 to 22.00 40.00 to 45.00 
13.00 to 24.00 40.00 to 45.00 
18.00 to 24.00 40.00 to 45.00 
18,00 to 24.00 40.00 to 45.00 
20,00 to 26.00 45.00 to 50.00 
22.00 to 30.00 50.00 to 60.00 
20.00 to 32.50 52.00 to 65.00 


=== mmm m me labor 
lumber 


This will be of interest to others 
question. 


than those discussing the tariff 
ith 100 as astarting point for each, it will be seen that for two years, 


1872 and I the price of lumber was uninte y downward, baving de- 
clined aati pacon 35 per cent., while the price of labor did not change. 
In 1874 lumber held its own, and then both itand r became cheaper, lumber 
reaching the lowest point in 1877 and labor the yearfollowing. From thistime 
on the price of labor was onward and upward without a break. From 1879 to 
1882 lumber advanced 25 per cent., pei the next three years fell back 18 per 
cent., and in 1885 started up n, in which direction, incommon with labor, it 
is still pointing. The price of labor during the sixteen years dropped but 21 
per cent. below the point at which it started in 1872, and the price of lumber 
ro 


about 43 per cent. Wages in the woods are now 23 per cent. higher 
Fikia tieks were in while the price of lumber has never reached that of 1872 
within 16 per cent, | 


There are many other industries in Wisconsin that would be seri- 
ously crippled should the bill which my friend so unreservedly advo- 
cates become law. 

The State of Wisconsin is now the third State in the manufacture of 
paper. Were it not for this tariff agitation we would now have one or 
more large mills in progress of construction. 

The manufacture of wood pulp has been a great boon for our farmers. 
Spruce, poplar, and small-pine lands, heretofore almost, if not wholly, 
worthless, have become valuable. 

A great and prosperous future is before us in the manufacture of 
wood pulp, provided you retain that small tariff of 10 per cent. which 
this billstrikes out. Themember from the Sixth district [Mr. CLARK], 
whose constituent I have the honor to be, pays $25,000 per month in 
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wages alone in his paper-mills, He is another example of the possi- 
bilities of the wage-workers in our glorious country, where every man 
by industry and intelligence has a chance to climb to the top of the 
ladder. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague refers to the eoming election in la 
eloquent and poetical. He speaks of ‘‘the policy that shall rule th 
land and guide and guard its citizens for weal or woe,” Mr. Chair- 
man, I say amen. [Applause. ] 

I have no fear of the result. 

I am glad thatthe issue is squarely made. Iwill contentedly leave it 
to the jury of American yoters to bring in a verdict in the ease of 
“‘ Protection vs. Free Trade or its synonyms.” [Applause. ] 

I am going to stand, as I always did, by the party whose beneficent 
policy of protection has dignified and exalted free American labor; a 
policy that has kindled the fires of thousands of furnaces, mills, and 
factories; a policy that has opened the mines and brought to light 
the treasures hidden in the earth; a policy that has converted the 
wilds of the primeval forest into laughing fields; a policy that has 
changed the importer into a manufacturer; a policy that has made us 
independent in war and peace; a policy that has raised the wages of 
labor above those of any other country; a policy that has made us the 
most prosperous, the most envied of all the nations on earth. I am 
going to follow the party upon whose starry banner the golden words 
“Protection to American Industries” shine resplendent like the mid- 
day sun. [Applause. ] 

I welcome the issue forced upon us by a Democratic President. The 
party in favor of a protective policy will address itself to the practical 
sense, the high intelligence, the sound judgment of the American peo- 
ple. We will pointout to them the glorious industrial achievements, 
the wonderfal progress in every field of American enterprise and Jaber 
within the last twenty-seven years. We will show them the still 
greater possibilities yet in store for them under a continuance of that 
policy. 

And while you will appeal to them with all the outbursts of your 
burning eloquence, wasted in a mistaken cause; while you will ad- 
dress yourselves, my free-trade friends, to their prejudices and to im- 
practical theories, I feel confident that the patriotism of the American. 


«people, bed people of the Northern States at least, that has always as- 
in 


serted itse the gloomy days of threatened danger, will dictate a 
just verdict. That verdict will consign you to your proper place— 
among the stragglers—in our grand national procession of American 
industries. [Long-continued applause. ] 

[Mr. WHEELER withholds his remarks for revision. See APPEN- 


DIX. ] 

Mr. KERR. I move that the time of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. WHEELER] be extended. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour fixed by ‘order of the House for the 
recess has arrived. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. In view of that fact, I move 
that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MOMILLIN having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had un- 
der consideration the tariff bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The hour of 5 o’clock having arrived, 
the House, in accordance with its standing order in reference to Friday 
evening, takes a recess until 8 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The recess having expired, the House at 8 o’clock p. m. was called 
to order by Mr. MoMILLIN, who directed the reading of the following 
communication: 

SPEAKER’S Room, Hover oy REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1888. 
I hereby d ate Hon. BENTON MOMILLIN reside peaker tempore 
ah the aioa She Boose this SAIAK. Ep sabe nie 
JNO, G. CARLISLE, Speaker, 


Hon.Joux B. CLARK, 
Clerk House of Representatives. 

Mr. MATSON. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
se of the Whole House for the consideration of bills under the special 
order. 

The motion was agreed to. , 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. DOCKERY in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the title of the first bill 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5961) to increase the pension now paid to Mrs. D. P, Woodbury. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, at the beginning of ths session the 
committee, so far as we control the matter, agreed that bills on the 
Calendar should be considered in the order in which they stood, but 


by some means that agreement has been more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. Members who have been present urin g these 
evening sessions have asked that bills shall be considered as they called 
them up. It is hard to resist the argument that those who come here 
shall be served first. 


1888. 
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I now propose that bills on the Calendar shall be called in the order 
in which they appear on it, aud unless some one is t to ask for 
the consideration of the bill it shall be passed over informally, not to 
lose its place on the Calendar. 

Mr. MCRAE. I object to that proposition, although I do not object 
to the bills being considered in their order if finally disposed of. [ills 
that are passed over to-night will, under the proposition made, come 
up the next night to be considered, and I do not get any nearer to my 
bill. I have only one bill, and that is for a worthy, brave, poor old 
soldier of the Indian war. He can not live long, is in needy circum- 
stances, and I want his bill reached as soon as possible. 

Mr. MATSON. I suggest for the benefit of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas—a matter I have already suggested to him—that by unanimous 
consent we proceed with the Calendar to-night where we left off last 
Friday evening. 

Mr. MCRAE. That does not meet the case. Bills passed over to- 
night will still remain upon the Calendar and come up to be considered 
next Friday evening. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will state the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana; itis this: That bills on the Calendar be proceeded 
with, beginning where it was left off on last Friday night, and that 
bills be taken up in their regular order; and unless some members 
present ask for the consideration of the bill when called it shall be 
passed over informally, not to lose its place on the Calendar. 

Mr. MCRAE. LIobject. Ihave no objection to disposing of bills 
when they are called up so we may get rid of them as early as possible, 
but I do not want every Friday night to have the bills which are laid 
aside taken up and gone all over agai 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Ihave been here nightafter night. Last Friday 
evening just as my bill was reached a gentleman was permitted by 
unanimous consent to take up a bill and I was prevented from ing 
my bill before the House, It is a meritorious bill (H. R. 6552) to in- 
crease the pension of James R. Porter, late colonel of the One hundred 
and thirty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. That bill 

" has now just been reached. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless some arrangement be reached the Calen- 
dar will be called in its regular order. 

Mr. WADE. Let the agreement be that we shall proceed in order 
until half-past 9 o'clock, and that then the members present shall be 
permitted to call up bills. 

Several members objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill (H. R. 5961) to increase the” pension 
now paid to Mrs. D. P. Woodbury is before the committee, and will be 
read. : 


. i 

Mr. CHEADLE. I object to the consideration of that bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. It can not be objected to. 

Mr. CHEADLE. I announce my purpose todemand a constitutional 
quorum if these bills are attempted to be forced through. 

Mr, McMILLIN. The gentleman gives notice that he will raise the 
point of no quorum on bills of that class. 

Mr. CHEADLE. I have stated my position more than once on this 
question, and it is not necessary to repeat it. Where a bill is called 
up granting a pension in thecase of a soldier or the widow of a soldier 
I shall not raise the point of no quorum, because the rate of pension in 
such cases is fixed by law and we know exactly what itis. Nor shall 
I object to the case of pension of a widow of an officer where the rate is 
fixed in accordance with existing law. But where bills are called up 
proposing to fix a rate beyond the law I shall demand the presence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. BRYCE. Why so? 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the bill will be passed 
over informally, not to lose its place on the Calendar. 

Mr. BRYCE. May I ask why? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fer the reason the gentleman proposes to de- 
mand s quoram, 

-A MEMBER. And there is no quoram — 

Mr. BRYCE. I should like to know why this bill when called up 
should not be considered? Why should it be passed over? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman says he proposes to demand the 
presence of a quorum, and no quorum is present. 

Mr. BRYCE. I did not hear that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
pe A bm ah laid aside informally, not to lose its place on the 

en 

Mr. BRYCE objected, but afterward withdrew his objection. 

There was no objection, and the bill was passed over informally, not 
to lose its place on the Calendar. 

EDWARD DURANT. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 765) 
granting an increase of pension to Edward Durant, reported adversely 
from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, this is an adverse report, and I sug- 
gest that it be laid aside and reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it be indefinitely postponed. I submit that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HANNAH H. GRANT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7466) 
granting a pension to Hannah H. Grant. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hi an- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-roll, subject to the picts os 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Hannah H. Grant, mother of 
John Jordan, late of Company D, Second Regiment United States Sharpshooters, 


The report (by Mr. GALLINGER) was read, as follows: 


The fact that soldier contributed to the support of his mother before enlist- 
ment and during the war is undisputed. A examination was made of 
the caseand a favorable report submitted, but the Department was not fully 
satisfied as to dependence, and rejected the claim after along period from the 
time it was filed. The Commissioner of Pensions, however, regarded the case 
as sufficiently meritorious to werrant the following communication: 


“DEPARTMENT OF Tur INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 
“ Washington, D. C., January 12, 1883. 

“Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith the papers in thy pension claim 
above indicated, for transmittal through your office to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, House of Representatives, that the attention of 
Congress may be invited to the facts in the case for such action in the premises, 
under the provisions of joint resolution approved May 29, 1830, as that honor- 
able body may deem just and proper. 

* This claim for dependent pension has been rejected by this bureau upon the 
— that there did not exist at soldier's death that dependence contemplated 

y law for the allowance of pension to a dependent relative: 

“It is proved in the claim thatalthough the mother was notin a dependent 
condition at the date of the death of the son, yet such acdndition did arise within 
a few years thereafter. 

“The claimant lost two sons, killed in service, is now seventy-five years of 
age, and has been for many years quite destitute and an object of charity. 

“The attention of Congress is also invited to this claim as illustrating the prop- 
osition in my annual report for 1887, that the law should be amended to grant 
pension to dependent parents whether the condition of dependence existed at 
the death of soldier or arose thereafter, 


“Very uly, 
“JOHN C. BLACK, Commissioner, 
“The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR.” 
Asthe facts that claimant lost tyro sons in battle and is now in a condition of 


utterdependenceare fully establi . your committee report the bill back favors 
ably with a recommendation that it do pass. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

ALPHEUS DYER. 

The next business an the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4891) 
granting a pension to Alpheus Dyer. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


. 


Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Al, er, of Belfast, Me., late 
a private in the One hundredth Regiment of Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. GALLINGER) was read, as follows: 


Alpheus Dyer was a private in the One hundredth Regiment of Ilinois Vol- 
unteers, and became so completely broken down in the military service that 
he was discharged, the army | 


and 

up He applied for pension, alleging an injury to 
knee and spinal irritation incurred while 
Four special examinations were bad in this case, and for a long time the claim- 
ant had the best of it, every witness to soundness of soldier at time of 
enlistment, and several testifying that they had personal knowledge of soldier's 
injury. Eventually, however, one witness was found who declimed to give a 
sworn statement, but who said that the injury to claimant's knee resulted from 
a street quarrel a short time before soldier was mustered into service. It issig- 
nificant that this witness declined to give a statement under oath, and the con- 
clusion is irresistible that if he was not the party with whom soldier quarreled, 
if a quarrel actually took place, he was certai. a prejudiced witness. Upon 
the testimony of this one man the decision seemed to turn against the soldier 
and the case was 

It is an indi fact that when soldier returned from the Army he was 
utterly broken in health. On this point the testimony is overwhelming, and 
among the witnesses is found the name of Hon, SETH L. Mr Mai 
member ofthis House, Putting aside all techn i 
Sees than that soldier received his injury in the service and in the line 
ofduty. 

Your committee report the bill favorably and recommend its passage. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
EPHRAIM REYNOLDS. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 809) 
granting a pension to Ephraim Reynolds. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Beitenacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be,and he hereby is, au- 


thorized and d to place on the pension-roll, subject to the jonsand 
pale er aanagtto SAO py cremated: RO E er ic, lds, of Monroe, 
Me.. Jate a private in Company F, Twenty-sixth Regiment of Maine Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. GALLINGER) was read, as follows: 


The sole question in this case is as to whether soldier was in line of duty 
when injured. Tho Pension Department was in so much doubt that the pa: 
have been sent to Congress under the provisions of the joint resolution of May 
29, 1830, which is as follows: 

“That the heads of Departments who may severally be charged with the ad- 
ministration of the n laws of the United States be, and they hereby are, 
respectively directed and required, as soon as may be after the opening of each 
session of Congress, to present to the Senate and House of Representatives a 
several list of such persons, whether revolutionary, invalid, or otherwise, as 

l have made application for pension or an increase of pension, and as in 
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their opinion pes prompt ought to be placed on the pension-roll, or otherwise 
provided for, and for doing which they have no power or authority, with the 
names and residences of such persons, the capacity in which they served, the 
degree of relief proposed, and a brief statement of the grounds thereof, to the 
end that Congress may consider the same.” 

The statement from the Pension Office shows that this is a claim for pension 
on account of double inguinal hernia, alleged to have been received at Arling- 
ton Heights, Va., in November, 1862. It was rejected because the Pension De- 
parnonk was not satisfied that the injury was received in strict line of duty, 

ut the fact that the Department sends it to Congress shows that there is a 
reasonable doubt on that point, 


The De ment found some slight conflicting testimony in the case, but the 


weight of evidence is so strongly in favor of the claimant that it is a matter of |* 


surprise that the claim was not adjudicated in his favor. The incurrence of the 
injury, caused by a log rolling on soldier, is fully proved, the facts being that 
while employed at Arlington Heights, assisting in building fortifications, he 
voluntarily assisted certain negroes in loading logs, and while doing so received 
the injury. His own positive statement is sw poraa by his captain and other 
witnesses; his captain saying that he can that claimant was injured while 
on work at the fortifications at Arlington, but witness was not present, and can 
not remember the particulars. He further says, “I am of opinion that soldier 
was acting under my orders when he received the injury.” 

Certain comraties who were with him swear positively to the injury, one of 
them making an entry in his diary at the time as to the accident, and they also 
swear that he was on detail at the time. A special examination was had of this 
case, the witnesses are certified to as men of nigh character, and the special ex- 
aminer reported in favor of the claim. As before remarked, this claim seems 
to have been rejected upon the most trifling discrepancies of statement. It 
seems conclusive (1) that soldier was in the service, (2) that he received an in- 
jury, and (3) that he was working for the Government at the time the injury 
was received, Under these circumstances it seems hardly dignified to split 
hairs in determining the question as to whether or not he was actually detailed 
to perform the particular work that he was doing for the Government when 
the accident happened, 

The al examiner uses this language: 

_ “I believe that in any event he was in the line of duty, whether the men he 
assisted were soldiers or teamsters, or whether claimant was on detail or hap- 
pened by there, They were pasar Slee for the Government, and he was justi- 
fied in taking hold and assisting them as much as if he had been one of them, 
He was not foraging or exercising, or doing any act for pleasure or selfish ends, 
but acting in the interests and for the benefit of the Government. 

“This claimant,” the Å ogg examiner continues, ‘is n very poor, ignorant 
man, but said tobe truthful. He couldn’t invent a consistent lic if he tried to. 
He has been at the Soldiers’ Home at Togus, and assisted by the town. I recom- 
mend admission in this case; I believe it too strong a caso to be rejected, the 
probabilities being entirely in favor of its being a just claim.” j 

‘This case illustrates the necessity for a legal tribunal of some kind to which 
such claims could be sent, and where arrears would be granted if claimant was 
successful, Your committee report the bill back favorably, with a recommen- 
dation that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
wmendation that it do pass. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. McCREARY. Iask unanimous consent that each member pres- 
ant be permitted to call up a bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. LI object. [Cries of ‘Oh, no!’’] 

I would amend that by moving that bills be called up in their reg- 
nlar order on the Calendar, and unless some member asks the consid- 
eration of a bill that it be passed over. 

The CHAIRMAN. That has been already objected to. 

Mr. WARNER. I suggest, in order to remove any difficulty, that 
the gentleman from Ohio be permitted to call up the first bill. 

Mr. SAWYER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will again submit the request of ‘the 
gentleman from Kentucky. Is there objection ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I withdraw the objection. 


MRS. THERESE GUELICH. 


. ` 
Mr. CONGER. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill (H. R. 
152) granting a pension to Mrs. Therese Guelich. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Beitenacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, instructed 
and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, the name of Mrs. Therese Guelich, a volunteer nurse 
in the late war, and pay hera pension of $12 per month from and after the passage 
of this act. 


The report (by Mr. SPOONER) was read, as follows: 


At the breaking out of the war in 1861 Mrs. Therese Guelich was a teacher of 
music and languages in Chicago. She immediately volunteered as an arm 
nurse, being commissioned by Miss D. L. Dix. She served faithfully and efti- 


ciently in Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee, without pay, until the spring of 
1862, when she was compelled by reason of severe sickness and resulting disability 
torelinquish her praiseworthy work and return to her home. Her was 


bronchitis, which became chronic, and from which she is still suffering. She 
is now sixty-five geen of age, disqualified by age and disability from earning 
her livelihood, without means of support or relatives or friends from whom she 
ean seek means for her maintenance. 

These facts are established by testimony on file with your committee, which 
it is deemed unnecessary to recite in detail in this report, and present a case 
fully justifying the action proposed by said bill. 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 


mendation that it do pass, 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Several members addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SAWYER. Regular order. ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that members will be noti- 
fied in advance by a page when they are to be recognized; there is, 
therefore, no necessity for a number of members rising at the same 
time and addressing the Chair for recognition. 


Mr. CARUTH. I wish the Chair would send that page in this direc- 
tion now. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. SAWYER. I would like to ask if a list of names for recogni- 
tion has been pre ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not at this time. 

Mr. SAWYER. Isit necessary for a man to get on the list before he 
can be recognized ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that every member pres- 
ent can be reached to-night. 

The Chair will request all members who desire to call up bills to se- 
cure the bills they propose to call up and send them to the desk when 
they are recognized, which will save considerable time. 


CARTER W. TILLER. 


Mr. CARUTH. I ask unanimous consent to take up for present con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 3681) granting a pension to Carter W. Tiller. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of Carter W. Tiller, dependent fatherof 
G. W. Tiller, late a private in Company A, Twenty-eighth Kentucky Volunteer 
sew pte on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, 


The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
further reading of the report be dispensed with, and that it be printed 
in the RECORD. It is quite lengthy. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is advised that the report is lengthy. 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Kentucky ? 

There was no objection. 

The report (by Mr. HUNTER) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. It. 
3681) grantinga pension to Carter W. Tiller, have carefully considered the same, 
and Joe seer report: 

A similar bill passed the Forty-ninth Congress, but was yetoed. Since then 
proof has accumulated which in the opinion of your committee removes the 
objections urged by the President. 

our committee do not doubt that Carter W. Tiller was greatly dependent 
upon his son, George W. Tiller, who was a Union soldier, con 
whilst in the service of his country, and died whilst a prisoner of war. 
committee report the bill favorably and recommend its passage. 

For the information of the House your committee append hereto the report 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions of the Forty-ninth Congress on the veto 
message of the President: 


“[House Report No, 3200, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


“The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the veto mes- 
sage of the President of the United States on the bill (H. R. Sel eenenge pen- 
sion to Carter W.Tiller, having considered the same, submit the following report, 
accompanied by said bill, and House report thereon (No. 682), and said message : 

“There are but two points of objection to the bill raised by the veto message of 
the President, namely: (1) That of capture and subsequent death of soldier being 
due to and resulting from his military service in line of duty, and (2) that of de- 
pendence of the claimant, Carter W, Tiller, on the soldier for support. 

‘The first objection is based on the oxy spete in the military his- 
tory of the soldier; the second objection is on the ability of claimant to 
poe a competent support, and contributions of soldier to support of his 

father prior to enlistment or during his military service. 
i yal oR the first ground of objection the committee find the following state of 
facts: 

“On the muster-rolls of Company A, Twenty-cighth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteers, for the months of September and October, 1863, dated October 31, 
1863, and signed by William E. Benson as captain of said company, the follow- 
ing entry, namely, ‘Deserted September 20, 1863.’ 

“The report of Adjutant-General shows company and regiment stationed at 
Stevenson, Aln., during September, October, and November, 1863. 

“Report of Adjutant-General, United States Army, copy of which is hereto 
attached, shows that soldier died at Andersonville, Ga., while a prisoner of 
war, on 21st eet A 1864, 

“Affidavits of William E. Benson, late captain of Company A, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteers; J. A. Weatherford, late second lieutenant of 
same company and regiment; John Martin, late captain Company D, Twenty- 
eighth Regiment Kentucky Volunteers, and B. H. Bottger, late civil employé 
of same regiment, copies of which are hereto attached, show the fact and cir- 
cumstances of capture of soldier, 

“ Whilst the date of the capture is not given the detail and fact are clearly set 
forth in such a manner as to leave in the mind of the committee no shadow of 
doubt that the soldier was captured while inline of duty on the 20th day of Sep- 
tember, 1863, or soon thereafter, and that he was held as a prisoner of war until 
July 21, 1864, when he was committed to the hospital at Andersonville, Ga., 
where he died, as shown by the records of the prison hospital. 

“The charge of desertion was doubtless entered on the muster-roll of the com- 
pany because the captain at the time of making the roll had no official infor- 
mation as to the capture of the said soldier. He subsequently testifies that he 
had ‘nota personal vucwledae of the capture, but was so informed at the time 
by reliable persons, and has no doubt of the capture and death of said soldier ;’ 
and ‘that said Tiller was sent out on some duty, when he was captured, but he 
does not now know what duty.’ 

“The Commissioner of Pensions seems to have arrived at this conclusion, as 
the application of the claimant for pension was rejected solely on the ground 
that claimant was not dependent on the soldier for support. The decision is 
here given, and is as follows: 

‘Rejected on the ground that claimant was not dependent upon the soldier, 
ashe has supported himself by the income from his occupation since prior to 
the soldier's death.” Š 3 

“On the question of dependence of claimant upon soldier, attention is called 
to affidavits of Capt. William E, Benson, Lieut. J. A. Weatherford, Capt. John 
Martin, affidavits of claimant, Dr, J. C. Metcalfe, the official certificate of J. A. 
Krack, city assessor of Louisville, Ky., and the written statement of Hon. A. $. 
Willis, a member of the Forty-ninth Congress from Kentucky, copies of which 
are hereto attached, 3 

“Your committee also submit herewith letters from Acting Adjutant-General 
United States Army, dated June 28, 1886, and July 1, 1886, respectively. Latter 
is addressed to Hon. W. P. TAULBEE, & member of the commit 


Your 


tee. 
“Your committee recommend the passage of the bill, the President's veto to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 


disease - 
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“ [House Ex. Doc. No. 288, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 


“M from the President of the United States, returning, without his a 
i y House bill No, 4002, entitled ‘An act to grant a pension to Carter W. 
er. 


“To the House of Representatives: 

“I return without A Si tet House bill No. 4002, entitled ‘An act granting 

nsion to Carter W. Tiller,’ 

‘The records of the War Department show that George W. Tiller, the son of 
the claimant, enlisted in a Kentucky regiment on the Sth day of October, 1561, 
and that he deserted on the 20th day of September, 1863; that he was captured 
by the Confederates afterwards, but the time and circumstances are not given. 
On the 2Ist day of July, 1864, he was admitted to the Andersonville hospital, 
and died the same day of scorbutus. 

“The father filed his claim for aecomos in 1887, alleging his dependence upon 
the deceased soldier. It is probably true that the son while in the Army sent 
money to the claimant, though he appears to have been employed as a police- 
man in the city of Louisville ever since his son’s death, at a fair salary. 

“The claim thus made was rejected by the Pension Bureau on the ground that 
the claimant was not dependent upon his son. 

“Iam entirely satisfied of the correctness of this determination, and if the 
records presented to me are reliable, I think the fact which appears therefrom, 
that the death of the soldier occurred ten months after desertion, and had noap- 
parent relation to any service in the Union Army, is conclusive against the claim 


now made, 
“GROVER CLEVELAND. 
“EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 19, 1886." 


“ [House Report No. 682, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

“The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4002) granting a pension to Carter W. Tiller, having carefully considered the 
same, submit the following report: 

* George W. Tiller enlisted as a private in Company A, Twenty-eighth Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, October 8,1861; was captured while in line of duty 
near Bridgeport, Ala.; was confined at Andersonville, Ga., where he died July 
21,1864. He was sound at enlistment and capture, and is shown by records of 
War ag abated to have died of diarrhea. He never was married. Hismother 
died in February, 1864. The claimant and beneficiary of this bill is his father, 
who filed claim for pension as dependent father December 31,1877, which was 
ioe August 19,1879, ‘on the ground that claimant was not dependent on the 
soldier,as he has supported himself by the income from his occupation since 
prior to the soldier’s death.’ 

* Claimant is shown by the record to have been a very poor man ever since 
prior to the enlistment of his son, and never at any time since his son’s enlist- 
ment to have owned more than $250 in property or other things; that he was de- 
pendent on his son for support at enlistment, and that his said son did contribute 
to his father’s support prior to enlistment and during his service in the Army. 
The father is also shown to have been a cripple and unable to perform manual 
labor since 1864, and is now more than sixty-five years old and in very destitute 
circumstances, and would doubtless have been driven to seeking aid from charity 
but for the fact that on account of his nigh character as a man and the esteem 
in which he was held by the city authorities of Louisville, Ky., he was given a 
roe on the police force of that city, by which he has been able to make for 

imself a bare support. He is now old and badly afMlicted, and your committee 
think it is the duty of Congress to place his name on the pension-roll, 

“ Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill,” 


“TH. R. 4002, in the House of Representatives, January 18, 1886.) 
“ A bill granting a pension to Carter W. Tiller. 


“ Be ttenacted,ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and heis hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place the name of Carter W. Tiller, dependent father of G., 
W. Tiller, Jate a private in Company A, Twenty-eighth Kentucky Volunteer In- 
oys on, the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 

on laws. 


“t ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
“ Washington, D. C., January 31, 1878. 

“Sim: [have the honor to acknowledge the receipt from your office of applica- 
tion for pension No. 234784, and to return it herewith, with such information as 
is furnished by the files of this office. It appears from the rolls on file in this 
office that George W. Tiller was enrolled on the 8th day of October, 1861, at Louis- 
ville, Ky., in Company A, Twenty-cighth Regiment of Kentucky Volunteers, 
to serve three years, or during the war, and mustered into service as a private 
on the 10th day of Octoher, 1861, at Louisville, Ky., in Company A, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteers, to serve three years or during the war. On 
the muster-roll of Company A of that regiment, to August 31,1863. He isre- 
ae present September and October, 1863. Private deserted September 20, 

863. Name not borne onsubsequentrolls to April 30, 1865; May and June, 1865. 
Dropped as a deserter on musterand pay-rolls of October, 1863. Received official 
notice of his dying in prison at Andersonville, Ga., July 21, 1864. Muster-out 
roll of company makes similar report. 

“ Prisoner of war records show George W. Tillar, or Tiller, said com 
regiment, admitted to hospital at Andersonville, Ga., July 21, 1864, and 
day of ‘diarrhea;’ capture not given. This report is accepted as referring to 
George W. Tillar, Company A, Twenty-eighth Kentucky Volunteers. 

“Tam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“S. W. BENJAMIN, 
“Assistant Adjutant-General. 


y and 
ied same 


“The COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS, 
“ Washington, D. C.” 


‘ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
t Washington, D. Ç., March 23, 1878. 

“Sir Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt from your office of appli- 
cation for pension No. 234784, and to return it herewith, with such information 
as is furnished by the files of this office. 

“It appears from the rolls on file in this office that George W. Tiller was pri- 
vate in Company A, Twenty-eighth Regiment of Kentucky Volunteers. On 
the muster-roll of Company A of that regiment for the months of September 
and October, 1863, he is reported, * Private. Deserted September 20, 1863.’ Reg- 
imental return for September, 1563, same report at Stevenson, Ala. (the station 
of the company). 

“ No evidence of company or regiment being in action on or about September 
20, 1863, nor of command in which regiment served during that month, ‘This 
man was captured near Bridgeport, Ala., date and circumstances under which 
captured not stated; was admitted to rebel hospital at Andersonville, Ga., July 
21, 1864, and died same day of scorbutus.’ 

“Tam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
e “S. W. BENJAMIN, 
“Assistant Adjutant-General. 


"The COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS, 
“Washington, D. 0,” 


“STATE OF Kentucty, County of Jefferson, ss: 

“William E. Benson, a resident of the county and State aforesaid, being duly 
sworn according to law, upon his oath declares that he is the identical W. E. 
Benson who was a captain of Company A, Twenty-cighth Regiment Kentucky 
Infantry Volunteers, and that George W. Tiller was a private of the aforesaid 
organization, and that on or about the Ist day of December, 1863, the said 
George W. Tiller, while in the line and discharge of duty, was captured by 
Wheeler's rebel cavalry, at Whiteside Station, Tennessee, and died in prison at 
Andersonville, Ga. Atlant has not a personal knowledge of the capture, but 
was so informed at the time by reliable persons, and has no doubt of the fact 
of the capture and death of said soldier. There is no commissioned officer who 
can testify from personal knowledge of the capture of said George W. Tiller, 
as no commissioned officer was with him at the time. 

“A fiant wes sent with his company to guard a wagon-train from Stevenson, 
Ala., to Point Rock, near Huntsville, Ala., and it was during his absence that 
George W. Tiller was captured, Said Tiller was left in camp and did not ac- 
company him to Point Rock. He was legally excused from going, but he can 
not now remember the cause of his remaining behind. Affianthasa knowledge 
that George W. Tiller sent money to his father twice by Lieut. John A, Weath- 
erford, of said Company A, Twenty-eighth Regiment Kentucky Volunteers, 
and he was a dutiful son to his fatherand a good soldier. AfMiant learned when 
he came back from Point Rock that said Tiller was sent out on some duty when 
he was captured, but he does not now know what duty. 

“Aftiant has no interest in the matter. 

“WILLIAM E, BENSON. 


“Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of June, 1879, and I certify 
that the party whose name apponi signed to the toropong affidavit is the per- 
son he represents himself to be, and a good and credible witness, and that the 
contents of the foregoing affidavit were duly read and fully made known to 
aftiant before making oath to the same, and that I have no interest in this 


aes . “WM. E. LORAN, 
“Clerk of Jefferson County Court.” 
“STATE OF KENTUCKY, County of Jefferson, ss: 


“On this 27th day of December, 1877, before me, Ch. M. Thurston, clerk of 
the county court within and for the county and State aforesaid, personally 
came and a red John A. Weatherford, aged forty-eight years, a resident 
of the city o uisville, in the State of Kentucky, who, being by me duly sworn 
according to law, on oath dec that he was formerly second lieutenant of 
Company A, Twenty-eighth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, that he w 
was well and intimately acquainted with Carter W. Tiller, father of George W. 
Tiller, deceased, late private Company A, Twenty-eighth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry. Said George W. Tiller was captured near Stevenson, Ala, 
and died while a prisoner of war at Andersonville prison, Georgia, on or ‘about 
July 21, 1864. That said George W. Tiller was in the habit of sending most of 
his pay home to his father, Carter W. Tiller, while he wasin service. He sent 
twice by. this affiant, $50 cach time, and prorabi oftener, but he sent home to 
his father by this afliant as much as $100, Said George W. Tiller was a ve 
dutiful son, and did all he could toward the support of his father, Carter W. 
Tiller. 

“The mother of said George W. Tiller, deceased, namely, Mrs. Sophronia 
Tiller, is dead, She died in February, 1864, in Louisville, Ky., and this affiant 
was one of the pall-bearers at her funeral; that said Carter W. Tiller is a very 
poor man; did not own any real estate or other property on which he could 
derive an income at the date of his son’s death, or at any time since up to the 

resent time. Said Carter W. Tilleris now about sixty years old. This affiant 
eg no interest in the claim of said Carter W. Tiller for a pension. 

“J. A. WEATHERFORD, 
“Late Second Lieutenant Company A, 
“Twenty-cighth Regiment Volunteers. 

“Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of December, in the year 
1877, and I hereby certify that the affiant is a respectable and credible person, 
and resides as stated; that I have no interest in this matter. 

“J further certify that the foregoing affidavit was read over, fully explained 
to, and unders by the affiant before the signing and execution thereof, and 
also that the affiant is the identical party represented as making the affidavit. 

“OH, M. THURSTON, 
“Clerk Jefferson County Court.” 
“Orry or LOUISVILLE, ASSESSOR'S OFFICE, 
“ Louisville, Ky., December 27, 1877. 

“This is to certify that Mr. C. W. Tiller is listed on the books of this office for 
the following property for the various years, to wit: 
1863. Improvement S. Wal., Flo., and Prest. (value)..... 
1864. Improvement 8. Wal., Flo., and Prest. Maie 
1865. Improvement S. Wal,, Flo., and Prest. (value 
1866. Improvement S. Wal., Flo., and Prest, (value).. 5 
1867. Improvement 8, Wal., Flo., and Prest. (value)... sss 250 


“ For the years 1868 to 1877, inclusive, I find no assessment against the said C. 
W. Tiller. 
“J. A, KRACK, City Assessor.” 


“STATE or KENTUCKY, County of Jefferson, ss: 

“ On this 14th day of March, 1878, before me, Ch. H. Thurston, a county court 
clerk within and for the county and State aforesaid, personally came and ap- 
peared B. H. Bottger, aged thirty-five years, a resident of the city of Louisville 
and State of Kentucky, who, being by me duly sworn according to law, on oath 
declares that he was with the post baker at Stevenson, Ala., with wagon-train 
and sutler’s wagon; he was in company with George W. Tiller (now deceased), 
private Company A, Twenty-cighth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
when they arrivedat Whiteside’s Station, Tennessee, on the Chattanooga Rail- 
road, they were both captured by Wheeler's rebel cavalry; ten barrels of flour 
were left at Whiteside’s Station, and he (aMiant) and said George W. Tiller were 
left at Whiteside’s Station, Tennessee, to guard said flour until the wagons 
came back to take it (said flour). 

“The wagons were overloaded and the flour was left, for the reason that the 
wagons had to lighten up. Wheeler's cavalry captured both this affiant and 
George W. Tiller; afiant and Tiller were taken first to General Longstreet’s 
headquarters, and from there, via Atlanta, Ga., on to Richmond; said George 
W. Tiller was taken to Libby prison, Richmond, Va.,and this affiant to Castle 
Thunder, Richmond, Va.; afiiant has no interest in theclaim of Carter W. Tiller, 
father of said George W. Tiller, deceased, for pension. 

“B. H. BOTTGER, 


“Sworn to, etc., and certificate of credibility of witness by 
“OH, M. THURSTON, 
“ Clerk of Jefferson County Court.” 


“STATE OF Kentucky, County of Jefferson, ss: 


“On this 28th day of June, 1879, before me, William E. Loran, clerk county 
court, within and for the county and State aforesaid, personally came and ap- 
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red Dr. J. C. Metcalf, aged hy eed gee a resident of the city of Louisville, 

the State of Kentucky, who, being me duly sworn according to law, on 
oath declares that his post-office address is southeast eorner Preston and Market, 
Louisville, Ky., county of Jefferson, and he has no interest in this claim; that 
he was the family physician of Carter W. Tiller, father of George W. Tiller, de- 
ceased, late private beast 4 A, Twenty-eighth Regiment Kentucky Volunteers, 
for twenty years, commencing about the year 1851 and ending about 1871; that 
said Curter W. Tiller was shot through the left arm near the ulder, andsaid 
shot passed entirely through his body; said shot was received by him in 1864, 
or fifteen years ago; said wound has always (since he received it) been asonrce 
of great disability to him, said Tiller; he so generally debilitated; he has 
been disqualified from doing manual labor by reason of said wound from 1864 
to the present time; said Carter W. Tiller wasa plasterer by occupation, and 
he has been a member of the police force of the city of Louisville, Ky., for the 
past twenty years; his average wages or earnings have been, from 1863 to the 
present time, as much as $60 per month. 

“The present wages of a policeman in this city is $1,75 day. Affiantknows 
that Sophronia Tiller, mother of the deceased soldier, isdead; shedied in Louis- 
ville, Ky.,as much as fifteen years ago, but this affiantcan not fix the exact date, 
although he was the family physician at the time she died. Affiant knows that 
George W. Tiller, the d soldier, was never married. He knew George 
W. Tiller from his infancy, and knew he was the child of Carter W. Tiller and 
Sophronia Tiller; that said Carter W. Tiller has had no means of S other 
than pay for services as a policeman from 1863 to the present time, has no 
propert or anything from which he can derive an income. He lives ina rented 

ouse, for which he pays a rent of $10 per month. 

“J. 0. METCALFE, M. D. 


“Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of June, 1879, and I hereby 
bead that affiant isa respectable and credible person and worthy of full faith 
and credit, 


“WM. E. LORAN, 
° “ Clerk Jefferson County Court.” 


[Single affidavit.] 
“STATE ©: 


F KENTUCKY, 

u ty of Jefferson, ss: 

“On this 27th day of December, A. D. 1877, before me, Ch. M. Thurston, clerk 
of the county court within and for the county and State aforesaid, personally 
came and appeared Carter W. Tiller, aged sixty years, a resident of the city of 
Louisville, in the State of Kentucky, who, being duly sworn according to law, 
on oath declares that he is the father of George W. Tiller, deceased, late private 
Com y A, Twenty-eighth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and is 
the Claimant for pension by reason of his said son’s services and death while 
in service from starvation while in Andersonville, Ga., prison. He, affiant, was 
to a great extent ee pg on his said son, who was a very smart, intelligent 
boy. That while his said son was in the Army he sent him all his pay with 
the exception of a little for personal use. The property mentioned in the cer- 
tificate of Assessor Krack was s small, old, frame, three-room house, built on 
leased ground,and he sold said house in 1867 for $150; said house is all the pro; 
erty he had at the time of his son’s death. He never had any income h his 
life from any source, His occupation bas been that of a policeman in the city 


of Louisville, Ky. 
“CARTER W. TILLER. 

“Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of December, in the year 
1877, and I hereby certify that the afflant isa respectable and creditable person, 
and resides as stated ; that I believe his statements are correct and worthy of 
full faith and credit; that I have no interest in this matter. I further certify 
that the foregoin, affidavit was read over, fully explained to, and understood 
by the afflant before the signing and execution thereof, and also that the affiant 
is the identical party represented as making the affidavit. 

“OC, M. THURSTON, 
“Clerk Jefferson County Court.” 
“HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1886. 

“Dear Sir: Responding to your inquiry of this day in regard to Carter W. 
Tiler, whose bill for pension has reen & passed the House, I desire to say that 
I have been personally acquainted with Mr. Tiller for twenty years. He is 
recognized by our citizens generally as a man of probity, demeanor, in- 
dustrious, and worthy in every respect, He was for may years on the police 
force of Louisville, Ky., acting as a detective, and although quite aged, was re- 
tained there because of his valuable services in the past. 

“As far as I know, and I think Iam competent to speak advisedly of the fact, 
his reputation is beyond reproach both as a manand an officer. The municipal 
administration at Louisville was changed on January 1, 1885, and immediately 
thereafter Mr. Tiller’s services were dispensed with. Since that time my infor- 
mation (which I deem perfectly reliable) is that he has had no occu on what- 
ever, but has been supported by benevolent organizations of the city. 


“y truly, yours, 
cidiri “ALBERT 8S. WILLIS. 
“Hon. WILLIAM P. TAULBEBR, 
“ House of Representatives.” 
“ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, WAR DEPARTMENT, 


“June 28, 1886, 

“In the case of George W. Tiller, a private in Company A, Twenty-eighth 
Kentucky Volunteers, fon claim 234754, records of prisoners of war furnish 
no additional information other than that shown in report to honorable Com- 
missioner of Pensions, dated March 23, 1878. 

“In the case of B. H. Bottger, citizen, affiant in said case, prisoner-of-war rec- 
ords show B. Botcher, citizen of Prussia, B. H. Botcher, baker, field hospital, 
Reserve Corps, or in Major-General Granger's Corps, captured at Whiteside 
Station, Tenn., September 25,1863; committed to Castle Thunder, Richmond, 
Va., October 10, 1883, by Captain Alexander; discharged py enere: Winder, 
Order No, 61; delivered to Major Turner March 11, 1864, to be treated as a pris- 
oner of war; confined in Confederate States military prison, Richmond, Va., 
March 11, 1864; again committed to Castle Thunder, not given, and dis- 
charged September 5, 1864, to be treated as a prisoner of war; confined in Con- 
federate States prison same day, and paroled at Vienna, Va., September 24, 1864. 

“Said records also show the following members of the Twenty-eighth Ken- 
tucky Volunteers captured at or near Stevenson, Ala., on or about September 
20, 1563, namely: 

“Prederick Boyer, Company E, Twenty-eighth Kentucky Volunteers, capt- 
ured at Stevenson, Ala., October 10, 1863; confined at Richmond, Va., Novem- 
ber 7, 1863; paroled at City Point, Va., March 7, 1864. 

“Also show: 

“*Michsel Mahan, Company H, Twenty-cighth Kentucky Volunteers, capt- 
ured at Cowan's Station, Tenn., October 9, 1863; confined at Richmond, Va., 
November 7, 1863; paroled at City Point, Va., March 15, 1864. 

“John W. B. Shirley, Company E, Twenty-eighth Kentucky Infantry, capt- 
ured at Stevenson, Ala., October 10, 1863; confined at Richmond, Va., Novem- 


ber 7, 1863; sent to Andersonville, Ga., March 23, 1864, where he was admitted 
to hospital ka 10, 1864, and died June 14, 1864. 

“Patrick Gallagher, Company H, Twenty-eighth Kentucky Volunteers, 
was captured at Cowan Station, Tennessee, Geto r 9, 1863; confined at Rich- 
mond, Va., November 7, 1863; admitted to Hospital No. 21, Richmond, Va., 
November 25, 1863, and died there December 29, 1863. 

“The company roll for September and October, 1863, reports George W. Tiller, 
Company A, Twenty-eighth Kentucky Volunteers, deserted Se ber 20, 1863, 

“J.C. KELTON, 
“Assistant Adjutant-General.” 
“War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GED ’s OFFICE, 

“ Washington, July 1, 1836. 

“Sm: In ly to your verbal inquiry, I have the honor toinform you that 
the records of this office show that Frederick Boyer, private Company E, 
Boge Aine fae Kentucky Infantry, is reported on company muster-roll dated 
Victoria, Tex., December 14, 1865, with remark : 

+ © © ** Deserted January 23, 1863, Clarksville,Tenn.; returned September 

1863 ; restored to duty, date of order unknown; deserted October 9, 1863; return 

April 7, 1864; restored to duty by 5. O. No. 199, Headquarters Second Division. 
Fourth Army Corps: deserted December 9, 1864, at Nashville, Tenn.; returned 
January 7, 1865; tried by general court-martial; sentenced to be dishonorably 
discha: from service, with ioss of all pay and allowances, and confined in 
military prison Roro war: Discharged 1 by G. O. No. 8, M. D. Tennessee. 
a due United es for one Spencer rifle and accouterments complete, 


“John W, Shirley, private, same company, is reported on company muster- 
out roll, dated Huntsville, Ala., January 26, 1865; ‘deserted October 6, 1863; not 
apprehended; was captured at Stevenson, Ala., October 10, 1863; confined in 
rebel prison at Richmond, Va., November 7, 1863; sent to Andersonville, Ga., 
March 7, 1864; admitted to prison hospital, Andersonville, Ga., May 10, 1864, 
where he died June 14, 1864, of diarrhea.’ 

“Patrick Gallaher, Company H, Twenty-eighth Kentucky Infantry, is re- 

rted on roll for September and October, 1863, dated at Stevenson, Ala., Octo- 

r 31, 1863; ‘captured by the enemy at Tunnel Hill, near Cowan Station, Tenn. 
October 9.’ Records of events on said roll show ‘eompany in action at Tunnel 
Hill October 9, 1863, and compelled to retreat to Cowan Station.’ 

“Company muster-out roll dated Nashville, Tenn., May 4, 1865, reports him 
‘died at d, Va., December 24, 1863,” 

“Tam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“THOMAS WARD, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, 
“Hon, W. P. TAULBEE, 
“ House 


of Represeniatives, Washington, D. 0.” 


Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, this bill has had its day before in 
this House. It was passed in the last Congress and vetoed by the 
President, and it was attempted to be over the veto, but failed. 
I believed then that it was right and believe yet that it is right, but 
at the same time I want to say that I have opposed the passage of the 
bill in this Congress because I think it is calculated to impede the pas- 
sage of other bills; not that I have changed my opinion about it, but 
perhaps because the opinion of one whose opinion is of much more im- 
portance than mine may not have been changed. For that reason I 
opposed the bill in committee, and for the same reason I oppose it now; 
not, I repeat, that I believe it is not a meritorious bill, but that possi- 
bly its passage is caleulated to impede other pension legislation. 

a ee What request does the gentleman from Indiana 
e 

Mr. MATSON. Ihave no request to make. ITonly desired to state 
what I have said. 

Mr. CARUTH. “Mr. Chairman—— [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!” “Vote!”] 

Well, if this is all right I do not want to make any remarks. 

Mr. WALKER. Ishall demand a quorum on that bill, and I am 
not willing that it should go over until to-morrow even. 

Mr. CARUTH. I trust the gentleman will not make that demand. 
It is known to every member of the House of Representatives that this 
night is set apart for the consideration of pension bills, and it isas much 
the.duty of a Representative to be present on Friday nights and attend 
to the business of his constituents as to be here at any other time. 
They have full notice from these calendars that these measures are to 
be taken up for consideration. Hereis the chairman of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions who has on three several occasions investigated the 
claim and says he knows it is just, and the only objection urged against 
it is that there is an apprehension somewhere that there may be a 
Presidential veto. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. CARUTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. As I understand it, additional and new 
evidence was furnished ? 

Mr. CARUTH. Yes, sir; there was additional and new evidence. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. That ought to be satisfactory. 

Mr. WALKER. I did not see any such evidence in the committee. 

Mr. CARUTH. Ifthe gentleman did not see that evidence it was 
because he did not examine the papers in that particular case. I know 
there are very many claims before that committee, and if the gentle- 
man, who is a member of the committee, takes care of Missouri it is as 
muchas hecan do. Kentucky can take care of her own interests by 
her Representative there. 

I trust the gentleman from Missouri, after this claim has been thrice 
considered by the Committee on Invalid Pensions and thrice favorably 
reported, will not throw any obstacle in the way of the passage of the 
bill, which only carries $8 a month. 

A MEMBER. How much back pay? 

Mr. CARUTH. Nota dollar. 
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Mr. WALKER. I desire to state—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I rise to a question of order. 
understand, has already been ordered to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order of the gentleman from New 
York must be overruled, because it is not in harmony with the facts. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understood the Chairman so to state. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WALKER] 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. If the gentleman from Missouri will 
yield to me for a moment I wish to say that I understood from the re- 
port that some additional proof was presented to the committee, I 
would like the chairman of the committee to state whether the addi- 
tional proof confirms the judgment he formed in the last Co 

Mr. MATSON. I will state for the information of the House and 
the gentieman from Vermont that the proof furnished, so far as I recol- 
lect—and I am pretty clear about it—was proof that was filed here 
and considered in the House after the President vetoed that bill. But 
this proof was before the House when the attempt was made to pass 
the bill over the veto. 

Mr. CARUTH. And there was a majority by a yea-and-nay vote in 
passing the bill over the veto. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. Was that proof submitted to the 
President? 

Mr. MATSON. I believe not, Iam familiar with the facts in this 
case, which occupied more of the time of the House than any other 
vetoed bill. It was at the President’s instance that the Commissioner 
of Pensions sent a special commissioner to hunt up all the witnesses to 
determine the two questions, first, of the dependence of the father, and, 
second, whether the son was in the line of duty when taken prisoner 
and carried to Andersonville prison where he died. The judgment of 
the commissioner was against the claimant on the latter point. His 
finding of facts after a thorough investigation was that the son was not 
in the line of duty, but was absent at a station in Alabama without 
orders or permission, and that he was taken prisoner when not in the 
line of duty. 

Mr. CARUTH. The record in the case shows that the man was cap- 
tured, and his whereabouts being unknown, he was marked on the rolls 
asa deserter for some time; the fact being that he was made a prisoner, 
taken to Andersonville prison, and died of small-pox there some little 
time afterwards. It was under those circumstances that his name was 
entered on the rolls as a deserter; but that entry was removed when it 
was found that he had been captured. 

Mr. WALKER. I believe I have thefloor, I will state to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky that I do not desire to defeat the will of the 
majority of this House., I simply want a quorum to vote on this case. 
If a majority of a quorum shall vote to pass the bill I will be satisfied. 
I also want a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. CARUTH. The gentleman from Missouri, as I have said, is a 
member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. This report is made 
by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and the gentleman has never 
filed a minority report. 

Mr. MATSON. He is not obliged to do so. 

Mr. PERKINS. As I understand the gentleman from Missouri, he 
is willing the case shall go over to be voted on in a full House. 

Mr. WALKER. Certainly. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then let it take that course. 

Mr. CARUTH. I do not see why this case should be treated differ- 
ently from any other case. 
oe PERKINS. We have done this repeatedly when a member de- 

it. 

Mr. CARUTH. If we do this in one case why not in all? 

Mr. MATSON, There is a good reason why this case should not be 
insisted on. It has had its day in court. 

Mr. CARUTH. Yet you say it is a good claim. 

Mr. MATSON. Ithas hada trial and the jury has decided against it. 

Mr. CARUTH. The jury has not so decided; because when the case 
came up in the House on the question of passing the bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto it received a majority of votes in its favor, although not 
the necessary two-thirds. 

Mr. WARNER. As I understand it the verdict of the jury was in 
favor of the claim, but the judge set aside the verdict. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. Is it not true that a new trial has been 
ordered and we have got anew jury? Try the case again and give the 
man a chance. 

Mr. CARUTH. And we have additional testimony to put before the 


jury. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I think it is a scandal to the American 
people that a case of this kind should not be disposed of promptly, and 
disposed of in favor of the soldier, or rather of his heirs. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whatis the proposition of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. CARUTH]? ` 

Mr. CARUTH. I want to pass the bill. That is my proposition. 
{Laughter.] I move that this bill be laid aside to be reported to the 
louse with the recommendation that it do pass, 


The question was taken on the motion of Mr. CARUTH, and the 


This bill, as I | Chairman declared that the ayes seemed to have it. 


Mr. WALKER. Icall for a division. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 32, noes 4. 

Mr. WALKER. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point being made that no quorum has voted, 
the Chair will appoint to act as tellers the gentleman from Missouri, 
Mr. WALKER, and the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. CARUTH. 

Several MEMBERS (to Mr. CARUTH). Withdraw the bill. 

Mr. CARUTH. Ido not want to withdraw it. I want to havea 
vote upon this man’s bill. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a suggestion. 

A MEMBER. Regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The regular order is called for. The Chair has 
appointed to act as tellers the gentleman from Missouri, Mr, WALKER, 
and the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. CARUTH. 

Mr. HOUK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a suggestion. Thereis 
evidently no quorum here this evening, and therefore why waste time 
that ought to be devoted to business? If gentlemen are determined 
to persist in their opposition to this bill, I respectfully suggest to my 
friend from Kentucky [Mr. CArurH] that the most prudent and the 
wisest and the fairest thing for him to do for the benefit of this claim- 
ant and of the members who are here this evening is to let the bill be 
laid aside for the present, 

Mr. CARUTH. Iam willing to have it laid aside to be reported 
favorably to the full House at any particular time that may be fixed, 
the previous question being ordered and fifteen minutes being allowed 
for discussion on each side, 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the proposition of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? What time does he propose? 

Mr. WALKER. Monday or Friday next would suit me. 

Mr. CARUTH. Ido not know whenit can come up, with this tariff 
discussion occupying the whole time of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes tohearsomesuggestion. This 
debate is out of order. 

Mr. WALKER. I suggest Monday next. 

Mr. CARUTH. For what date was the case of the gentleman from 
New York fixed? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will accept a suggestion, two 
other cases have been laid over until May 28, and the Chair wouldsug- 
gest that this one also might go over to that day. 

Mr. CARUTH. I am willing to have the bill go over until that 
time upon the conditions I have named, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Canutu] 
asks unanimous consent that the previous question be considered as 
ordered on this bill, and that its further consideration be postponed 
until May 28, immediately after the other two cases the consideration 
of which has been fixed for that day, fifteen minutes to be allowed on 
each side for debate. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


JAMES R. PORTER. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 
6552) to increase the pension of James R. Porter. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of James R. Porter, late colonel of the 
One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, at the 
rate of $50 per month, in lieu of the pension he is now receiving. 


The report (by Mr. YODER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6552 
graningan increased peosion to Col. James R. Porter, respectfully report: 

That committee have carefully considered this case and the evidence. It 
os PET that the petitioner served in the late war of 1861-65 as lieutenant-colo- 
nel of the Eleventh Pennsylvania Reserve Corps, as colonel of the Fifty-sev- 
enth and as colonel of the One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiments of Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, and also commanded for awhile the First Brigade, Third 
Division, First Army Corps. 

While in command ofthe One hundred and thirty-fith Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, on the 6th day of May, 1863, on the return of the Army from Chan- 
cellorsville, Va., he received injuries by the fall of his horse, while in the line of 
duty, which now affect his whole system internally, so as to create permanent 
soreness Se artificial means to cause a discharge from his bowels, which 
has resu! successively in piles, fistula, and a painful, incurable hernia. 

Colonel Porter is in r circumstances, about sixty-three years of age, and 
has a wife and one child, and on account of his indigent circumstances and in- 
creasing disability has been compelled to ask admittance into the National 
Military Asylum near Dayton, Ohio; and from the testimony of James Hamil- 
ton, who been detailed to wait upon him, and from other witnesses who are 
in the same ward with him, and from medical examination in 1884 by the ex- 
amining surgeon, we find that Colonel Porter can neither dress nor undress 
without assistance, and that he can not arise from his bed without assistance. 

From the report of the examining surgeon we learn that he is afflicted with 
“right scrotal hernia, only partially controlled by truss,” and for which he re- 
ceives a pension of $30 per month. He is deafin his nigh ear, complains of pain 
in head. right side, shoulder, body, and leg,and that he is evidently suffering 
from disease of the spine, which, combined with hernia, render him totally dis- 
abled for mental and manual labor. 

The committee therefore recommend the passage of the accompanying bill. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with a recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 
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WILLIAM LEMONS. 


Mr. GLASS, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 2928) 
granting a pension to William Lemons, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject tothe provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Willi Lemons, late a drummer 
in the war of 1812, in Captain Owen's company,Colonel Lauderdale’s regiment, 
of Tennessee, 

The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York (before the conclusion of the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the further reading of 
the report in this case be dispensed with. 

Mr. BYNUM. I object. 

The report was read in full, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2928) grant- 
ing a pension to William Lemons, haying examined the same, submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

Wil T amons, a colored man, now nearly ninety years of age, formerly a 
slave, removed with his master, John Lemons, from North Carolina to William- 
son County, Tennessee, early in the present century. When about sixteen years 
old he was hired to Capt. Glen Owens, who carried him as a servant on a six 
months’ campaign against the Indians, with the troops under General Andrew 
Jackson, and was present at the battles of Talladega, Horse Shoe, and Hickory 
Flats. On returning home he was made a drummer and returned to the Army 
with Captain Owens. William Lemons was then valued at $475, at Clover Bot- 
tom, Tenn., to be paid to his master, in the event the former should be killed. 
Ile then marched with his company to Fayetteville, Ala., where he joined the 
regiment of which James Lauderdale was lieutenant-colonel. Thedraum-major 
of the regiment having been killed at Fort Mimms, William Lemons was made 
drum-major and served in that capacity to the end of the ag pee 

He marched with the regiment to Pensacola, and thence to Mobile, and thence 
to New Orleans. He participated in the engagement with the British near 
New Orleans on the day of December, 1814, where he was shot through the 
right leg and wasslightly wounded inthe left temple. He saw Colonel Lauder- 
dale killed. He was then sent to the hospital in New Orleans, andin a short 
time became convalescent and wasan eye-witness tothe battle of New Orleans, 
January 8, 1815. These facts are based upon the sworn testimony of the claim- 
ant, who bears an irreproachable character. He is now very old and depend- 
ent, and only asks for the small amount of $8 per month. 

Your committee is satisfied that William Lemons has made a truthful state- 
ment, and recommend “pat peng of the bill with the following amendment: 
Strike out all of said bill r the word ‘‘ twelve,” in line 7. 

The amendment recommended by the Committee on Pensions was 
agreed to, À ; , 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to enter my protest against 
cases being taken up out of their order, and I want to state my rea- 
sons. There are on this Calendar cases which could be reached to- 
night in the regular order, among them bills introduced by Senators 
from the State of Wisconsin. There are ten cases upon which I have 
made reports, and there is not a single member present to-night from 
Wisconsin to take any interest in those cases or to call them up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SAWYER] 
is a member of the committee, and is stating his reasons for the sug- 
gestion which he desires to make. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is nothing before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will indulge the gentleman. 

Mr. SAWYER. Imove tostrike out the last word, or the first word, 
or some word, in order that I may have a chance to state my reasons. 
I am anxious that those cases shall be taken up in order, so that the 
Senators may not have an opportunity of doing what I know some mem- 
bers of that body are doing, objecting to the manner in which we do 
this business here, neglecting the bills which come from the Senate 
and failing to take them up in their regular order. 

Members of the House, when bills have passed here, ask favors of 
members of the Senate in regard to having their bills taken upin that 
body; but we can not very well go to Senators and ask them to have 
our bills taken up if we refuse to consider their bills here in regular 
order, 

Again, I have on this calendar a case which would have been reached 
to-night if we had proceeded in regular order; but if I must start on 
the run from that door to reach the Speaker’s desk, in order to get 
ahead of other members and get my name placed on some list, I shall 
never be able to get a bill through this House. All I ask is that my 
bills shall come up in their order and be considered on their merits; 
but I am not willing to enter into a scramble—— 

Mr. CARUTH. Iask unanimous consent that the gentleman be 
permitted to call up his bill. 

Mr. SAWYER. No, sir; I do not ask any favor. 

Mr. CARUTH. But I want to give it to you. 

Mr. SAWYER. I place myself on my right as a member of the 
House to have my bills considered in their order upon the Calendar. 
I know of more members than one who, by reason of superior agility 
in getting their names on the list, are enabled to have two of their 
bills put through where other members, depending upon the regular 
order, can not secure the passage of one. For this reason I object to 
the present proceeding. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman that in 
no instance has the Chair deviated a hair’s breadth from his list—— 

Mr. SAWYER. I want to be understood as not impugning in the 
least degree the fairness and good feeling of the Chair; no one has a 
higher opinion of the present occupant of the chair than I have. But 
my point is that a member, in order to get his name on the list, has 
to join in a rush or scramble; and the man who gets his name first on 
the list to-night can be the first on the list next Friday night; and so 
night after night may secure the consideration of his bills, while an- 
other member who has introduced his bills in good season, has secured 
early reports upon them, and had them upon the Calendar, may be 
compelled to see them remain there for months. Unless he has the 
agility to secure the placing of his name on the Chairman’s list, he 
stands no chance of getting his bills passed. 


SMITH V. CAMPBELL. 


Mr. WARNER. I call up the bill (H. R. 5429) to place the name 
of Smith V. Campbell on the pension-roll. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, in- 
structed to place the name of Smith V. Campbell, late assistant surgeon of 
‘Twenty-third Iowa Volunteer Infantry, on the pension-roll, subject to the linit- 
ations and provisions of the pension laws of the United States. 


The report (by Mr. WALKER) was read, as follows: 


Smith V. Campbell was mustered into the service as assistant surgeon Twenty- 
third Regiment Iowa Volunteers. and discharged upon tender of resignation, 
based upon disability, July 26, 1863. 

He applied for pension on account of varicocele of both sides, caused by being 
thrown sgainst the pommel of the saddie while traveling under orders, near 
Arcadia, Mo. The claim hasbeen rejected by the Pension Bureau on the ground 
that there is no record and no reliable medical or other evidence showing the 
existence.of the alleged disability while in service. action was had after 
an exhaustive special examination. 

The medical certificate for discharge mentions chronic diarrhea of three 
months’ standing only. 

The testimony obtained by special examiners is very voluminous, and, as is 
usually the case, somewhat conflicting as to time and place of theincurrence of 
the disability. It is claimed, and the testimony obtained sustains the allega- 
tion, that Campbell received two injuries to that part of the body, the first while 
he was en route from Patterson to Arcadia, Mo.; the second, and more serions 
one, some days later, while on the march near Current River, Missouri. 

William Merrill, late a lieutenant in claimant's regiment, and who is reported 
by the special examiner as of excellent reputation, testifies that— 

“ While the regiment was stationed at Patterson, Mo., during the early part 
of the service, claimant and Colonel Kinsman went to Arcadia to inspect the 
hospital at that place. The colonel came back alone and said that claimant had 
injured his privates and staid at Arcadia. Several daysafter that, while on the 
march in the neighborhood of Current River, deponent heard that claimant 
had again been injured, and such was the general talk in the regiment,” 

Colonel Glasgow, of good repute, testifies that while in the vic ee of Current 
River it was reported to him that claimant had been injured by a fall from his 
horse. Claimant complained after that some, and during the Vicksburg cam- 
paign became unserviceable because of the injury received as above stated. 

Dr. He Owens, of good repute, late hospital steward of the regiment, and 
who from admission was not on the most friendly terms with claimant 
during their service, testifies in the most itive terms to claimant's alleged 
injury; and while he is not allogether positive as to the exact place, states that 
he was present and attended claimant for two or three days, when he went to 
St. Louis and remained absent from the command for some time. The record 
confirms the latter statement, as he is shown absent with leave from January 
12 to February 15, 1863, 

Surgeon Edwin May, upon whose certificate claimant based his resignation, 
admits that he did not strip him at the time of the examination. Found him 
suffering from chronic diarrhea, which required a change of climate, and was 
sufficient ground for resignation. 

There is no question as to prior soundness, and again it is shown beyond a 
doubt that upon return home and resumption of his profession he was compelied 
e use a buggy instead of going horseback, as was his custom before entering 

e service. 

Itis a well-known fact that injuries of this character are not susceptible of such 
positive proof as is the case in gunshot wounds, in particular if the subject is a 
surgeon or physician, who can administer to himself instead of calling upon 
others for relief. But, notwithstanding the apparent discrepancies in the testi- 
mony and the negative statements of homey WEG; in the opinion of the special 
examiners, should have been in position to know positively whether claimant 
was injured or not in the service, your committee are of opinion that the evi- 
dence in the case points too strongly to the incurrence of the alleged disability 
in service and line of duty toignore the claimant’s request for relief, and there- 
fore report favorably on the accompanying bill, and ask that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


LINNZUS W. RISLEY. 


Mr. NEAL. I call up the bill (H. R. 1074) granting a pension to 
Linnus W. Risley. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Linnæus W. Risley, late of Com- 
pany D, Eighteenth Indiana Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. HUNTER) was read, as follows: 


A bill for the relief of Linnwus W. Risley was before the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress, and a very full report made by Mr. TAULBEE, which was adopted by the 
committee, (See Report No, 2975, first session Forty-ninth Congress.) The re- 
port is as follows, which the committee adopt as its own, and recommend the 
passage of the bill: 

“ Claimant enlisted June 14, 1861, and was discharged January 21, 1863. 

Claimant alleges that August 19, 1862, he fell from the third story of hospital 
No.1, at New Albany, Ind., where he had bech confined sick. Said fall caused 
concussion, which resulted in vertigo and nero Also, while drilling State 
militia at Lawrenceburgh, Ind., August 28, 1862, he accidentally discharged a 
shotgun which he had in his hand, wounding himself in left faot, Ile was ucs 
ing under orders of Colonel Spooner, 
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“Claim was rejected on the ground that said wound was not received in line 
of duty, and of no recordin the War Department of alleged injury resulting in 
VAREN, and his inability to furnish satisfactory testimony showing o of 
said injury in the service and line of duty. 

“The records of the War Department do not show cause of detail. 
oa vesdaants of disability shows him wounded in right foot while handling a 
otgun. 

“Surgeon Carpenter, of the United States medical director's office, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who signed the certificate of disability, states in said certificate that claim- 
ant did not receive said wound in line of duty. Upon what grounds he bases 
this statement is not shown. Itis fairto presume that it was not from personal 
knowledge, as he was a hospital surgeon at Cincinnati, Ohio, when imant 
was brought to him. r" x 

“Martha M. Soper testifies that claimant shot himself in left foot while under 
an attack of hallucination, and she and Dr. Harding took claimant to hospital 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, 

“Dr. Harding testifies that he treated claimant for vertigo in January, 1863, 
when claimant told him it was caused by a fall from a window of a hospital at 
New Albany, Ind. 

“The report of the Surgeon-General, United States Army, shows him sick in 
hospital No, 1, New Albany, Ind., from August 18, 1862, to September 4, 1862. 

“Captain Hutchison, late of Company D. Eighteenth Indiana Volunteers, in 
his affidavit of claimant's disability, says that claimant fell from the third story 
of hospital No. 1, at New Albany, İnd., the concussion of the fall causing in- 
sanity, which affected him until he was discha: . He further states that 
claimant was a brave soldier, and often led the skirmish, and that said fall was 
the cause of his affliction. Claimant states he was ordered to drill the State 


Surgeon Carpe ing on 
hospital record testimony and medical examination show that it was the left 
foot. There may bea doubt as whether the wound was received in line of duty, 
but taking into consideration the circumstances of the case, your committee are 
of the opinion that the doubt should be given in favor of claimant, and there- 
fore recommend the bill do pass.” 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
y JAMES W. POAG. 


Mr. HUNTER. I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 9170) granting a 
pension to James W. Poag. 
The bill was read, as follows; 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of James W. Poag, late private Com- 
pany M, Seventeenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, 


The report (by Mr. HUNTER) was read, as follows: 


It appears from the records of the War Department that claimant was en- 
rolled and mustered into the United States service at Louisville, Ky., on the láith 
day of February, 1865, as a sergeant of Company M, Seventeenth Regiment of 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, to serve one year, and was mustered out of the 
service at Louisville, Ky., with his command on the 20th day of September, 


He filed an application for pension on the 4th day of September, 1866, and alleged 
in his declaration that on or about May 2,1865,at Russellville, Ky.,he was or- 
dered by Lieut. William H. Roark, who had command of the t, to take a de- 
tachment of soldiers and disperse a crowd of drunken men who were threaten- 
ing to destroy Government property, and that while executing this order he was 
shot in the right thigh by the accidental discharge of his own revolver. 

In support of this allegation, claimant filed an afidavit from Lieut. William 
H. Roark, of Livermore, Ky., the officer referred to, who testified as follows: 

“That on May 2, 1865, he was in command of the post at Russellville, Ky, 
and ordered claimant to take a detachment of soldiers and disperse a band of 
drunken rioters who were threatening the Government property in said post; 
and that while executing this order claimant was shot in the right thigh by 
the accidental discharge of a pistol. He was placed in the Gray Hotel, at Rus- 
sellville, Ky., where toften visited him. Afflant knows that he wasthere 
treated for several weeks for pistol-shot wound in right thigh by Dr. William 
Randolph, regimental surgeon,” 

The Pension Office addressed an official letter of inquiry to Lieut, William H. 
Roark, and received the following reply: 

“Iwas an eye-witness to the receipt of claimant’s wound, on May 2, 1865, at 
Russellville, Ky. At that time Russellyillo was considered headquarters of our 
regiment, and Col. Samuel F. Johnson was usually present and in command 
but frequently absent for a few days at a timo. My recollection is that Colonel 
Johnson was absent at Louisville at the time of Poag’s being accidentally shot 
in the thigh. The principal part of the regiment was absent on scouts and at 
different posts in the State, and that I was applied to forassistance in dispersing 
some drunken and rioting citizens who seemed beyond the control of the civil 
authorities. Hence the reason for the order to Sergeant Poag. I was, at the 
time of thé accidental shot, standing at the window of the hotel, then known as 
Gray’s Hotel, about 100 paces from Poag and the rioters, and saw Poag when 
the pistol fired,” 

Noah Vincent and William Hart, of Greenville, Ky., late comrades of claim- 
ant, testify as follows: 

“That they were ordered by Lieutenant Roark to go with claimant on May 
2, 1855, and help arrest and disperse the drunken men referred to, and while ex- 
=< the order claimant was wounded by the accidental discharge of a pis- 


John Lee, of Greenville, Ky., late comrade of claimant, testifies as follows: 

“That on May 2, 1865, claimant was accidentally shot by a pistol in his own 
hand while executing an order of Lieutenant Roark. Afflant wasin regimental 
Sr see at the time, and was standing in the door of the hospital, within 10 feet 
of the claimant, and saw him fall to the ground when shot. Furnished a hand- 
kerchief to tie up the wound, and saw it dressed. It was in right thigh.” 

David M. Martin, of Paradise, Ky., late comrade of claimant, testifies: 

“That he was present at the date and place above set forth, when claimant 
was trying to arrest the drunken men heretofore mentioned, as ordered by 
Lieutenant Roark, and saw him wounded in the right thigh by the accidental 
discharze of a pistol in his own hands; also saw him taken from tlie street 
Son pae accident occurred, and carried toa hotel, where he was treated by Dr. 

ndolph. 

Dr. T. H. Moore, United States examining surgeon at Madisonville, Hopkins 
County, Kentucky, made an official examination of claimant on the 2d day of 
December, 1880, and states: 

“Applicant has a pistol-shot wound of the right thigh. The ball entered in 
front of middle of thigh, the direction being downward, The ball still remains 
in the limb, haying gravitated to a position just below the inner side of knee- 
joint, in which position it can be felt, ete.” 


Dr. James A. Young, United States examining su n at Hopkinéville, 
Christian County, Kentucky, made an official examination of claimant on the 
16th day of May. 1881, and states : 

“The wound is located on upper third of thigh. The cicatrix is located 2 
inches below apex of Scarpa’s triangle. The lies in popliteal space, behind 
inner tuberosity of femur." 

Dr, Ree Mann, of Greenville, Ky., testifies: 

“That ever since his claimant has been in feeble health, on account 
of wound in right thigh and rheumatism, Affiant has treated him forrheuma- 
Lome of the knee, caused by said wound. He was in good health when he en- 

isted. 

Notwithstanding the strong proof above cited, and which is a very small por- 
tion of the evidence on file in support of the case, the claim was rejected by the 
Tension Office on the ground that claimant did not receive the wound in line of 

uty. 

Your committee is decidediy of the opinion that this is a meritorious claim. 
sind therefore make this favorable report, and recommend the passage of the 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


DAVID GIBBONS. 


Mr. MATSON. I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 5756) granting a 
pension to David Gibbons. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, oo to the provisionsand 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of David Gibbons, late a private in 


Company D, One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteers, 
The report (by Mr. MATSON) was read, as follows: 


Claimant was a private in Company D, One hundred and forty-seventh Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteers, enlisting February 9, 1865, and was discharged Janu- 
ary 20, 1866, by reason of expiration of service. 

He filed his claim for pension May 10, 1882, alleging, left inguinal hernia in- 
curred in the service and line of duty at Savannah, Ga., January 1, 1866, from 
falling into a ditch while ing tent-poles, The claim was rejected on the 
ground that there is no record and claimant having failed to establish incur- 
rence of alleged disability while in service and line of duty. 

Your committee haying sifted great amount of evidence in this case can 
not help but reach the conclusion that a injustice has been done this sol- 
dier in the rejection of his claim at the Pension Office. The only question in- 
volved is whether he received the injury he alleges in the service and in the 
line of his duty. The papers on file disclose that several witnesses, near rn 
bors of claimant, testi c- 


to his prior soundness; that he was a healthy, ab 
bodied man when he enlisted, and his family 


hysician, Dr. James C. Wells, 
who attended the family from 1859 to 1867, testifies he was sound and free from 
hernia when he entered the Army. There is no question as to prior soundness, 
In support of the claimant's allegation as to the incurrence of hernia in serv- 
ice, David H. Lawrence testifies that he was present when claimant was rupt- 
ured at Savannah, Ga. Saidclaimant was out getting timber or poles to stretch 
his tent, and while jumping a ditch then and there was xupecres from getting 
a fall. He heard claimant complain of said rupture immediately, and he con- 
tinued to complain of it at all times when they were in the Army together. 
John Nagle and Benjamin Alberson testify that when claimant was on his 
way with his regiment to Springfield, TIL, to be mustered out, they saw him and 
he then showed them his rupture at the city of Indianapolis. er testimony 
corroborates the abovestatement as to the existence of hernia immediately after 


disc! , and showsits continuance up tothe presenttime, The medical board 
ree Be yes sk 18, 1882, examined the claimant and gave him a rating of one-half 
as) or hern 


ial examination division to determine 
origin in service and line of beh he witnesses, all of whom were certified to 
as of good = papa testify to his soundness prior to his service. Eight of his 
comrades, who were present at the time and place where the injury was sup- 
d to have occurred, testify they haye no recollection of claimant's receiv- 
ng any rupture at that time. Other witnesses, who knew claimant su uent 
to the war, testify that they had no knowledge of the existence of the disability 
and the claim was recommended for rejection on the ground that the claimant 
had failed to establish origin of hernia as due to his army service. 

Your committee must dissent from the conclusions of the Pension Office. The 
proof is conclusive as to claimant’ prior soundness, and the testimony of the 
claimant and David H, Lawrence establishes the incurrence of the hernia while 
in the service and in the line of duty. The proof shows it existed at the time 
of his discharge and continues to the present, while several of his comrades 
testify they have no recollection of claimant's having incurred the disability as 
he alleges, yet there is no testimony that the injury might not have occurred as 
he testifies that it did. 

Your committee are clearly of the opinion that the claim is a justand merito- 
rious one, and therefore report favorably and recommend the passage of the 


The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, this bill will be re- 
ported to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. BELDEN. On that question I call for a division. 

The question being taken, it was decided in the affirmative—ayes 
35, noes none. 

So the bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that ft do pass. 


ALBERT E. MAGOFFIN. 


Mr. PETERS. I call up the bill (H. R. 9486) to increase the pen- 
sion of Albert E. Magoffin. ? 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized to increase the pension of Albert E. Magoffin, late a member of the ae, 
ninth Ohio Veteran Volunteer Infantry, on the pension-roll, to $36 per mon 
the same to be in lieu of the pension he is now receiving. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


That said applicant a number of years ago made application for a pension, 
setting forth as his disabilities chronic diarrhea and an injury to his ankle. 
He was granted a pension of $2 per month on the former disability, but the ap- 
plication was rejected as to the latter because the injury to the ankle existed 
at the time of his enlistment. The at himself stated to the Department 
that prior to his enlistment he strained his ankle while playing a game of ball. 
The evidence, however, shows that he enlisted on the 8lst of July, 1862, in 
Company H, Eighty-ninth Ohio Volunteer Infantry; that he was thoroughly 
examined and found sound at date of enlistment; that he seryed with his com- 


The claim was referred to the si 
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in Tennessee his ankle was severely sprained; that within a 
jury it broke into a running sore cod has been in that condition ever since, 
many times covering a surface of the leg equal to 4 inches in length; he 
is compelled to go upon crutches part of the time. 

The evidence further shows that trom the time of enlistment until April, 1863, 
when the injury was received, his regiment was almost constantly on the march 
and that the. applicant was with it on these marches. The fact of this long serv- 
ice during that period of the war, and that his regiment dida deal of march- 

„ is borne out by the history of the regiment, as well as by evidence in the 
case, and this is, in the minds of the committee, a conclusive proof that at the 
time of enlistment and up to the date of receiving the injury complained of the 
applicant's ankle must have been in good condition or else he could not have 

fo! the service which the records of the company show him to have per- 
formed, Ifthe ankle was seriously weakened by the sprain it received prior 
to enlistment it is hardly reasonable to suppose that the sont would bave 
been able to march at least 1,500 miles before it gave way. But even conceding 
that the ankle was weakened by agro hare received prior to enlistment, yet 
your committee think,as the hard marching Seege Srey ae to increase that 
weakness and did finally produce a running sore, which, in all probability, 
would not have been the result of the sprain had it not been for the severe army 
service, it is but right that applicant should receive a pension for this disability. 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill with the fol- 
lowing amendment: Strike out all after the words “pension-roll,” in line 6, 
and insert the words “so as to include injury to leg as set forth in original ap- 
plication.” 


The amendment of the committee to strike out all after the word 
‘*pension-roll,”’ in line 6, and insert the words *‘so as to include injury 
to leg as set forth in original application,” was agreed to. 

Mr. MATSON. It is questionable whether that bill in its present 
terms would not carry arrears. My impression is that, fairly inter- 
preted, it would give this man arrears of pension, contrary to the well- 
fixed and thoroughly-determined policy of Congress. 

Mr. PETERS. That was not the intention. 

Mr, MATSON. I move to amend the bill by adding the words 
“said increase of pension to begin from and after the passage of this 
act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


DOUGLAS CHAPMAN. 


Mr. McRAE. I call up the bill (H. R. 4735) for the relief of Doug- 
Jas Chapman. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


rathusk ae ip Tene That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, an- 
thorized and directed 


las 
County, Arkansas, and late a private in Captain Wheeler's company (H) of the 
Third Hegiment Infantry, Uned States Army, in the Seminole war d 
that he be rated and receive such vided 


The report (by Mr. Briss) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4735) for 
the relief of Douglas man, would report as follows: 
The records show that Douglas Chapman was enlisted asa private in Capt. 
-_ Wheeler's opnreny (H), rd VE — Infantry, peeun 24, a 
three years; Was promoted corporal y 26, 1839, and was discharged the 
Fe! 24, 1840, at Fort Smith, Ark., by reason of expiration of term 
ofservice. He is now aged seventy-two years, and is in needy circumstances. 
Your committee recommend the passage ofthe bill. - 


There was no objection, and the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
ELLEN ST. CYR. 
Mr. NELSON. Icall up the bill (H. R. 2535) granting a pension to 


Ellen St. Cyr. 

The bill was read, as follows 

Bett elc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, sul to the provisionsand 


limitations of the pension law, the name of Ellen St. . widow of Abner St. 
ad late a first lieutenant in Company H of the Fourth Regiment of Maine 
olunteers, and to pay her a pension from and after the passage of this act. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
2535) granting a sion to Ellen St. Cyr, submit the following report: 

The claimant in this case is the widow of Lieut. Abner St. yr of Compan: 
G, Fourth Regiment of Minnesota Volunteers. Lieutenant St. Cyr was 
ously crippled and lamed by a gunshot wound received in the leg while in the 
jinan Ar in the late war for which at the time of his death he was receiving a 
pension of $17 per month. 

On the l4th of April, 1886, St. Cyr was keeping a billiard hall near the center 
of the little village of Sauk Rapids, Minn., while his residence was a quarter of 
a mile away therefrom in the suburbs of the village. On this day a cyclone ofan 
extraordinary character passed over and through the center of the village, lev- 
eling and aworin everything in its wake. Thebilliard hall of St. Cyr was 
completely wre , while his residence in the suburbs was unharmed. The 
approach of the cyclone was observed by St. Cyr and one Waltman, who was 

en with him. th at once started in the direction of St. Cyr’s residence to 
escape. Waltman being a sound man and in good health was able to and did 
effect his escape uninjured from the storm center, but St, Cyr, owing to the 
lame and crippled condition of his wounded leg, was able to make but slow 

rogress, and in consequence was overtaken by the cyclone and so severely in- 
Soren thereby that he died from his injuries the next day. < 

From the experience of Waltman it is evident that had St. Oyr not been crip- 
pled and lame, he could have effected his escape as Waltman did. While the 

clone was the immediate cause of death, that cause could have in this in- 

nce evidently been avoided had St. Cyr been in a sound condition, 

These facts are all matters of common and well-known repute at Sauk Rapids, 
and are duly and tye Benq by the affidavits of said Waltman and C. T. Car- 
penter, clerk of the rict court, laid before your committee. 

St. Cyr left a widow and six minor children in very destitute circumstances. 


The bill should be amended in line 7 of the printed copy by striking out the 
letter “ H” and inserting the letter “G,” and by striking out the word “ Maine” 
and inserting the word ** Minnesota,” and youi committee recommend that 
when so amended the bill do pass. 

to. 


The amendments of the committee were . f 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


SAMUEL M’CLURE. 


Mr. McCREARY. I call up the bill (H. R. 354) granting a pension 
to Samuel McClure. ges 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the limitations and 
provisions of the cag: laws, the name of Samuel McClure, late a private in 
Company B, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry. 

Mr. MATSON. I ask for the reading of the report. 

The report (by Mr. HUNTER) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 254) 
granting a pension to Samuel McClure, respectfully report: 

Samuel MeClure, private in Company B, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky In- 
fantry Volunteers, was ed on the 12th day of October, 1861, in Pulaski 
County, Kentucky. 

In January, 1862, he contracted fever, and after remaining in the hospital for 
about three weeks was taken home to Pulaski County, Kentucky, where he 
remained nearly four months, and on his return to his regiment was unable to 
perform duty—went on crutches for a long time, and was finally dis~harged. 

After remaining at home for some months he re-enlisted as a veteran on th 
Ist day of January, 1864, and was made a corporal. 

On February 20, 1865, at or near Wilmington, N. C., while the regiment wasin 
action at Town Creek, N, C., he was wounded by a shell in the left hip, and was 
unable to perform service as a soldier up to July 11, 1865, when he was m 

out of the service. 

His neighbors and comrades attest his good health and soundness prior to his 
enlistment. They also prove that he had a severe case of fever, which resulted 
in his discharge from the Army, and that he subsequently re-enlisted, and was 
wounded by a piece of a shell when the regiment was in action at Town Creek, 
near Wilmington, N.C, 

Two physicians, Dr. J. J. Brown and Dr, W. H. Bentley, attest his suffering 
from lumbago and spinal irritation, and a number of witnesses state he is 
not able now to perform half as much labor as when he enlisted. 

The Adjutant-General’s report on the military record of Samuel McClure cor- 
roborates the statements herein made. 

Your committee believe that a continuous disability from the attack of fever 
and the shell wound is shown by thetestimony and supported by the Adjutant- 
General's report, and they believe this is a meritorious case and recommend 
that the bill do pass, with the following amendment: After the word “Infantry,” 
in seventh line, add “and grant him a pension of $8 per month.” 


The amendment of the committee was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


SALLY B. WILSON. 


Mr. WADE. I call up the bill (H. R. 6583) granting a pension to 
Sally B. Wilson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Sally B. Wilson, wife of Franklin 
T bord private in Company B, Seventy-second Regiment Enrolled Mis- 


The report (by Mr. WALKER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6583) jiane el err to Sally B. Wilson, have had the same under consider- 
ation, and su t the following report: 

Sally B. Wilson is the widow of Franklin Wilson, who was mortally wounded 
while engaged in a battle with rebel guerrillas about November 17, 1863, and 
died from the effects of said wounds March 25, 1864, as shown by the affidavit of 
Thomas Frazier, who says: 

“On the night of November 17, 1863, he went with his wagon and hauled 
Franklin Wilson from the battle-field to his home, where he lingered till March, 
1864, when he died from the wounds received November 17, 1863. He was badly 
wounded in the thigh and shoulder.” 

The certificate of the adjutant-general of Missouri shows that the said Frank- 
lin Wilson was duly enrolled as a private in Company B, Seventy-second En- 
rolled Missouri Militia, July 30, 1862, and served two hundred and twelve days. 

Special Order No. 240, issued b; gadier-General Sanborn, gives substan- 
tially the facts as related by Dr, Frazier. It is clear from the evidence before 
the committee that the soldier was in the service of the United States and in the 
line of duty when he received the injuries which resulted in his death, and that 
the relief asked for in the bill ought to be granted. 

Your committee therefore submit a favorable report, and recommend the 
passage of the bill 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


WARREN OHAVER. 


Mr. BYNUM. I call up the bill (H. R. 2156) granting a pension to 
Warren Ohaver. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ele., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the ion laws, the name of Warren Ohaver, late of Company 
A, Fifty-third Bagiiiens Indiana Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. Matson) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (IL R. 2156) 
granting a pension to Warren Ohaver, have examined the papers in the case, 
and submit the following report: 

The claimant enlisted July 22, 1861, in Company H, Twentieth Indiana Vol- 
unteers, and was discharged November 15, 1861, for disability incurred in serv- 
ice. Re-enlisted February 24, 1862, in Company A, Fifty-third Indiana Volan- 
teers, and was di December 13, 1362, reason of shell wound received 
lity for discharge shows hemi- 


at Hatchie, October 5, 1362, Certificate of 
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plegia of side, the result of a severe concussion by a ball or shell received 
at battle of Hatehie, October 5, 1862; disability total. Claimant afterward served 
as a member of Company B, One hundred and seventeenth Indiana Volunteers, 
and was honorably discharged February 24, 1864. He filed declaration for ~ 
sion December 7, 1870, alleging shell wound in right hip and knee at battle of 
Hatchie, October 5, 1862; claim was rejected on the ground that claimant is not 
disabled from causes originating in the service and that disability found was 
the result of a condition which existed prior to enlistment, and not of wounds, 

An examination ot the papers on file in the Pension Office discloses this fact, 
that the only question involved in this claim is whether this claimant was a 
sound, healthy man at the time of his enlistment, and whether he is now suffer- 
ing from wounds received in the service and line of duty, It is admitted that 
two years prior to his enlistment he had the typhoid fever, but the testimony 
is somewhat conflicting as to whether he entirely recovered from the same. In 
the opinion of your committee a preponderance of the evidence sustains the fact 
that the claimant was physically a sound man prior to his entering the service. 
Pets Henry Cox, a regular practicing physician of thirty years’ standing, testi- 


* He was well acquainted with Warren Ohaver, who is an applicant for an in- 
valid pension, at the time of his enlistment, and further declares that the said 
Warren Ohaver at the time of his enlistment was a sound and able-bodied man, 
ae the family physician prior to his enlistment in the service of the United 

es. 

A subsequent examination of Dr. Cox, by a special examiner, developed the 
fact that the claimant had a fever sore as the result of typhoid fever, but which 
in no way affected his soundness. - 

Col. Lawrence S. Shuler testifies that— 

“Tn 1801 he raised a company for the twelve-months service by order of the 
adjutant-general of the State of Indiana. He states; I had those twelve-months 
men examined by Dr. Rabbs, the examining surgeon, and I am pretty certain 
that every member was examined. Warren Ohaver was one of them. These 
men were stripped naked and a thorough examination given. If there had been 
anything the matter with Ohaver he would not have ot 

Other testimony equally as positive corroborates the above as to his condition 
prior to enlistment, 3 

Hospital records show that the claimant was admitted to hospital steamer D. 
A. Jormory October 24, 1862, wits gunshot wound, and to general hospital, 
Keokuk, lowa, November 3, 1862, and was discharged from the service Novem- 
ber 23, 1862, because of erp 1 gta! right side, results of severe concussion from 
ball or shell; degree of disability total. 

Claimant subsequently enlisted in Company B, One hundred and seventeenth 
Indiana Volunteers, and was honorably discharged February 23,1864. In his 
application for pension he states that when he enlisted in the One hundred and 
seventeenth Indiana Volunteers it was with the expectation that he would have 
nothing to do but guard prisoners at Indianapolis; that he was not examined 
before enlisting, and was never able to march or do any kind of hard duty. 

_Mediqal examinations disclose that claimant is suffering with disabilities that 
disable him to the extent of second-grade rating. The examining surgeon, Au- 
gust 14, 1876, states that the most isd por ge cicatrix would seem likely to have 
resulted from the explosion of a shell. and rates him at one-half total. Medical 
examination December 1, 1850, finds that fragment of shell entered 3 inches to 
right of ensiform cartilage, passing downward, making exit through gluti mus- 
cles of right side; cicatrices nominal. Subsequent examination April 21, 1587, 
i entitled to rating for disability second grade, but for varicose veins 

nly. 

In view of all the facts in this case your committee are inclined to believe this 
claim to be a meritorious one. Claimant was a brave and gallant soldier, and 
his hospital record shows that he bears the scars of honorable service, There 
are doubts as to his prior soundness at enlistment and the causes of his present 
disability, but your committee are of the opinion that his condition can safely 
be attributed to his army service, and therefore recommend the passage of the 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


HARRIET L. VAUGHAN, 


Mr. SPOONER. I call up the bill (S. 1877 ing @ pension t 
Harriet L. Vaughan. $ : } wantin reas 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the secre and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Harriet L. Va n, widow of 


Orsemus S. Vaughan, late t of Co: F, Fourth 
iene aeg sergean mpany o ment of Rhode 


The report (by Mr. SPOONER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1877) 
ugh re a neoion to opier L. Vaughan, respectfully renee 8: 
adopt the following Senate report upon said bill 
recommend the passage of the bill. seine a ere a 


, “ [Senate Report No. 823, Fiftieth Congress, first session. ] 


“Harriet L. Vaughan is widow of a deceased pensioner, Orsemus S. Vaughan 
late of Company F, Fourth Rhode Island Volunteers. Hisdisability arose from 
a gunshot wound in the groin, and his death from a malignant tumor near such 
wound, The application of the widow for pension was ‘because the 
testimony was considered incompetent,’ in the language of the Commissioner 
of Pensions, ‘to prove that the malignant tumor that caused the soldier's death 
was due to the wound of his right groin, as claimed.’ 

“All the medical evidence on file in this case is to the effect that the tumor was 
me opted pan the wound, Dr. E. H. Perry, the attending physician, testifies, 

rr iy as 

Mm I attended Orsemus S. Vaughan during his last sickness. He died A st 
11,1886. Cause of death, malignant tumor on thigh, below thescar of what had 
ety paa pees a severe gunshot Wounds bis 

“In response to a request for a more definite statement of the case, Dr. 
writes, June 15, 1887: siki 

“**In explanation of my statement made and sworn to, I would say that, while 
I can not positively assert that noy cause can be assigned for any malignant 
tumor, yet, in the case of OrsemusS. Vaughan, the fact thata tumor (malignant 
in nature and reourring after three careful operations for extirpation) formed a 
short distance below the scar of what had evidently been a very severe wound, 
naturally leads us to look to that wound as a probable cause, or at least an ir- 
ritant to the parts adjacent, and thus might make a malignant tumor of what 
sone otherwise be a harmless one, for this was originally a lipoma or fatty 

umor. 

“In response to a further request from the Pension Office, Dr. Perry states on 
the 15th of September, 1887: = 

“*Yn the case of Orsemus 8. Vaughan, the tumor was first observed about one 

ear prior to the first operation, which was performed May, 1885, and judging 
m its | jon and progress, Dr, Palmer (acting police surgeon of Provi- 
dence, R. L), who examined it carefully, pronounced it to be the result of the 


former wound. Vaughan was nt of police and Dr. Palmer, who is con- 
sidered an expert, has charge of police examinations.’ ” 

“ These statements, covering the — of civil surgeons, not appesring sat- 
isfactory, reconrse was had to an ial pension examiner, who replied toa 
letter of tho Commissioner of Patents of October 22, 1887, as follows: 

“ + PROVIDENCE, R. I., November 10, 1887. 

‘Sr: Ihave the honor to report, in the case of pension claim 349206,of Harriet 
L. Me ni widow of Orsemus S. Vaughan, late Company F, Fourth Rhode 
Island Volunteers, that said Vaughan died of fun: hermatodes, of anterior 
aspect, upper third right thigh In my opinion the disease was the result of 
wound of thigh, which said soldier received in the service, and for which he had 
been pensioned. I have personal knowledge of the above 

** Very respectiully, your obedient servant, 
“*GEORGE W. CARR, 
“* U, 8. Examining Surgeon of Pensions, 

“Hon, Jons C. BLACK, 


itt Oommissioner of Pensions, Washington, D.C.’ ** 

“A memorandum in the case by a medical referee shows that the pensioner, 
while drawing his pension, failed to receive that to which his disability entitled 
him. The referee states, September 23, 1887: 

“iT tind, looking through the papers, that the pensioner was inadequately 
rated. Not knowing whether anything should or can be done in the premises, 
yet it seems so plain that | can not help making a note of it? ” ` 

"The above comprises thefsubstance of the medical evidence in the case, and it 
appears to be conclusive of the fact that the pensioner's death was due to a 
disease resulting from the wound incurred in service, though why such was not 
the decision of the Pension Office is one of those mysterious problems which the 
lay mind is incompetent to solve, unless, indeed, attention having been called 
to an injustice visited upon the pensioner during his life time, consistency re- 
quired that it should be continued to his posterity. 

* The further facts in the case are, that the widow claimant is indigent, and that 
she has five children depending on her for support. 

“*Phe committee report the bill favorably, witha recommendation thatit do 
pass.” 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

WILLIAM WINANS. 

Mr. TRACEY. I call up the bill (H. R. 4788) granting an increase 
of pension to William Winans. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary ofthe Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension-roll, ena Aae the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of William Winans, late ponai 
of Company B, First Regiment of New York Cavalry, at the rate of per 
month, and such pension shall be in lieuof the $16 per month heretofore allowed 
him, and which he is now receiving. 

The report (by Mr. CHIPMAN) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred a bill (H. H. 4783) 
to increase the pension of William Winans, late private Company B, First New 
York Cavalry, have considered the same, and report the bill favorably. 

It is shown in this case that the pensioner is receiving a pension of $16 per 
month for a gunshot wound of left shoulder and injury to right index finger, 
and the testimony of Drs. Florence Donohue and D. W. Bliss, filed in the case, 
shows that he is wholly disabled for manual labor by reason of the wounds 


aforesaid, 

It also a) thgt the claimant was employed in one ofthe Departments as 
a clerk, and was forced to resign his position by reason of inability to perform 
ae a of his office, such as handling books, by reason of his wound of 
shoulder, 

For some reason, inexplicable to the committee, an increase has been denied 
to him by the Pension Office, : 

His personal appearance isthat of a man greatly enfeebled. Dr. D. W. Bliss, 
who has had charge of him during the last eight years, explains his gondition 
by the presence in the wound of pieces of the sabot of a shell mad&of mixed 
metal (some of which he has extracted), which produces a septic condition, in- 
ducing recurring abscesses, > 

There is no doubt that the present rating at the Pension Office is sufficient if 
the mere usual disability resulting from the wound in the shoulder and the in- 
jury to right index finger are alone considered, but that there is greater dis- 
ability is abundantly proved, first, by the removal of pieces of the poisonous 
metal; and, second, by the septic condition evidenced by the frequent abscesses 
to which the claimant is subject. 

Dr, Bliss’s letter to the comittee is annexed to this report. Besides this, his, 
Dr. Dougherty’s, and other surgeons’ aftidayits are on file in the Pension Office, 

We recommend that the bill do pass. 

“ WASHINGTON, D. O., March 19, 1888. 

“Dear SIR: raja. to our recent conversation relative to the case of Will- 
iam Winans, who is asking a special act of Congress increasing his pension, I 
have to state that I have had professional care of said Winans for some eight 
years past, and during that time he has been an invalid from a disability read- 
ily traceable to the shel! wound in his left shoulder and its sequel; also from 
chronic constipation, quite frequent attacks of myalgia, and general malaise. 
The latter disabilities I believe to be ly due to exposure and the dict to 
which he was confined while a prisoner of war at Belle Isle, Virginia. 

“During the past eight years, while he has been under my care, he has suf- 
fered with recurring p Soo se in the region of the injured shoulder and furun- 
culi or boils on different parts of the body, evidencing a general septic condi- 
tion, entirely due, in my opinion, to the presence of fragments of sabot of 
the shell, which was composed of mixed metal, and are deeply imbedded in the 
soft parts around the shoulder, and are beyond judicious surgical interference, 
unless they may be accidentally included in the field of an acute abscess. 

“Something more than six years ago a similar condition obtained, and I re- 
moved two pieces of mixed metal, portions of sabot which had remained im- 
bedded in the tissues about seventeen years, 

“This man is entirely unable to perform any manual labor, 


See “D, W. BLISS, M. D. 

“Hon. J. Logas Cnipmay.” 

Mr. MATSON. This bill, in my opinion, is establishing a very bad 
precedent. The question in the ease is purely one of disability. It 
seems this soldier is receiving a pension of $16 a month. The propo- 
sition of the bill is to give him $30 a month. The pension he now 
draws has been fixed by a board of surgeons, sworn to do their duty, 
and accustomed to rate for disability of this kind. The proposition of 
the bill is to take the testimony of a private physician and override the 
judgment and opinion and sworn statement of officers of the Govern- 
ment. 
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I have no recollection of this bill; probably it was passed in my ab- 
sence; but Iam sure the precedent is wrong. It opens the door for 
bringing in a very large number of cases of men suffering from disa- 
bility who believe the pensions they now receive are not adequate to 
the disability they labor under. That is almost the universal opinion 
of soldiers and isa natural one, and if this bill is passed those who 
now draw pensions which they consider inadequate will apply for in- 
crease of those pensions. 

The rule has been in such cases to apply for remedy to the Pension 
Office. If the soldier has a disability entitling him to $30 a month, 
he can get it under the law at the Pension Office; or $18 more than 
this soldier is getting. 

I believe this bill ought not to pass, as it is establishing a bad prece- 
dent, and that Congress can not afford to enter on this kind of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. TRACEY. I would like tohave the Clerk read the letter which 
accompanies the report again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again read that portion of the 
report. 

Fhe Jatter part of the report was again read. 

Mr. MATSON. Now, the plain proposition here is to take the letter, 
not an affidavit even, but the letter, evidently of the employed physi- 
cian of this party, to override the sworn officers of the Government 
who fix the rate of all these pensions; and I think the bill ought not 
to pass. I feel so much impressed with the gravity of the matter that 
I shall insist upon having a quorum to vote upon the bill if it is pro- 

to pass it to-night. 

Mr. TRACEY. Well, I do not desire to obstruct the business of the 
committee. If the bill can be laid aside and go over with the other 
bills to be considered on the 28th of May, I shall be satisfied. The 
bill, I will state, was handed to me by Mr. Bacon to-day, who was 
obliged to leave this evening—— 

Mr. DOCKERY. In view of the statement the gentleman makes, 
would it not be better to ask that the bill be laid aside and retain its 
place on the Calendar until the return of the gentleman to whom he 
refers? 

Mr. TRACEY. I would prefer its consideration now. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BYNUM in the chair). The question is on 
laying the bill aside, and report it to the House with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 

The question was taken, and the Chair stated that the ‘noes’? 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. TRACEY. Irise to ask information of the Chair. 
was taken? My attention was called away temporarily. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair the motion to lay 
the bill aside with a favorable recommendation was lost, and the bill 
will retain its place on the Calendar. 

Mr. TRACEY. Iask unanimous consent that it be laid aside, retain- 
ing its place on the Calendar. 

There was no objection. 


MARTHA LINTEN. 


Mr. RUSSELL, of Connecticut. Iask unanimous consent to consider 
the bill (H. R. 7721) granting a pension to Martha Linten. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, with arrears from her hus- 
band’s death, the name of Martha Linten, widow of Benjamin Linten, late pri- 
vate in Company I, Eighteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteers, at the rate 
of $12 per month. 


The report (by Mr. FRENCH) was read, as foliows: 


Martha Linten is the widow of Benjamin Linten, late private of Company I, 
Eighteenth Connecticut Volunteers, who died of paralysis October 6, 1876. The 
claim of the widow has been rej by the Pension Office on the ground that 
the fatal disease is not shown to be due to the soldier's military service. 

It is shown by the records of the War Department that soldier enlisted Au- 
gust 2, 1862, and was discharged December 26, 1862, by reason of old age, which, 
according to the certificate, was forty years. 

Capt. Samuel R. Knapp, of soldier’s company, testifies that the latter was, to 
all appearances, a soundand healthy manatenlistment, In October or Novem- 
ber, 1862, while the company was stationed at Black River, Maryland, in a low, 
marshy place, the soldier, and nearly half of the company, were taken sick 
with ria and fevers, 

A number of other reliable witnesses testify to the soldier’s soundness at en- 
listment, including Charles M. Carleton, the surgeon of the regiment, who states 
that he examined the soldier at the time of his enlistment, and was at that time 
a sound and able-bodied man. 

Dr. William Soule, formerly surgeon Twenty-first Regiment Connecticut Vol- 
unteers, testifies that— 

“Soldier was under his medical care from March, 1863, until May, 1867, during 
which period he suffered very seriously from the effects of malarial poisoning, 
resulting in impaired use of the lower limbs. Every repeated attack of chil 
Sa eng more and more, and finally resulted in total paralysis.” 

. Elijah Dyer, a practitioner of fifty years’ standing, came also in the case 
in December, 1867, and continued to treat soldier until death. 

“Is unable to state just how the disease terminated in paralysis. The liver 
became diseased, and attacks of chills followed one upon another, until soften- 
ing of the brain ensued. The soldier was correct in all his habits. Has no 
doubt that the fatal disease was directly connected with the service.” 

Dr. W. S. Perkins testifies that from the history of the case it is his opinion 
that the fatal paralysis was due to the malarial poisoning contracted in the 
service. 

A number of lay witnesses also testify to the soldier's gradual decline from 
ne s of malaria, and the violenceof the attacks of the same from discharge 
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The canse of paralysis in any case must necessarily remain a matter of con- 
jecture. In the absence of any other known cause your committee believe that 
the serious malarial troubles from which soldier is shown to have suffered from 
date of discharge until death can be accepted as the inciting cause, and there- 
fore report favorably on the accompanying bill and ask that it do pass, amended 
however, by striking out all between the words ‘ pension-roll,” in line 4, and 
“the,” in line 5, and also by striking out all after the word “ Volunteers,” in 
line 7, and insert therein instead the words ‘subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the pension laws.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The question recurred on laying the bill aside to be reported to the 
House with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I think the same objection is 
applicable to this bill as was made to the last bill which was passed 
over by the committee a few moments since. It appears to be identical 
in some respects. It is evident that this case has been before the ex- 
amining surgeons, and was rejected by them, and here we are asked to 
pass the bill on the same character of testimony which the committee 
declined a few moments ago to consider in opposition to the surgeon’s 
testimony—that is, the testimony of the private physician, 

I shall object to laying the bill aside, and ask a direct vote upon the 
question because I do not believe it to be a meritorious case. 

The question was taken, and was decided in the affirmative. 

So the bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that it do pass. 


JOHN GLENNING. 


Mr. SHIVELY. I ask unanimous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 7688) granting a pension to John Glenning. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place the name of John Glenning, late private Com- 
pany B, Tenth ment Tennessee Volunteers, on the pension-roll, subject to 


the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. MATSON) was read, as follows: 


John Glenning was enrolled on the 19th day of April, 1862, and served in Com- 
pany B, Tenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteers, and was honorably discharged 
at Nashville, Tenn., May 25, 1865. In his application for pension, filed Septem- 
per 14, 1882, he alleges that— 

“ He was kicked in the abdomen by a drunken, disorderly soldier whom he 
was disarming by order of his lieutenant, Sullivan, which produced a rupture, 
Also, while at Turn Bull Creek about the month of January, 1863, from severe 
exposure contracted, he became affected with rheumatism, which subsequently 
became chronic.” 

The application was rejected on the ground that there is no record of alleged 
rupture and rheumatism, 

‘The examining surgeons, in their report, say : 

“There is total deafness in the right ear. The membrana tympani is very 
opaque and retracted, showing evidence of chronic catarrhal disease. Thereis 
scrotal hernia of both sides, also evidence of chronic rheumatism. The left el- 
bow is about one-tenth anchylosed, and also the left shoulder, and some of the 
fingers slightly deformed, Rated at three-fourths for double hernia, one-fourth 
for rheumatism. The hernia] tumor on right side is about the size of the fist, 
descending into the scrotum. On thisside he wears no truss, and saysthe tumor 
does not inconvenience him; itis reducible. On the left side is about half the 
size of the right one. He wears a truss on this side, which retains it perfectly.” 

James Diamond testifies as follows: 

“I was a sentry on street duty in the city of Nashville, in the month of Octo- 
ber, 1863 (but can not remember the exact date of the night of the occurrence); 
that I was called upon by Sergeant Joyce of our ent to disarm and arrest 
a disorderly and drunken soldier, and that he resisted arrest by drawing his 
revolyer uj on me; that the sergeant then ordered me to go to the reserve for 
assistance, and that John Glenning, a private of Company B, Tenth Tennessee 
Infantry, was detailed with me; that when we reached the disorderly soldier 
Glenning gave me his gun to hold while he proceeded to disarm him; that a 
scuffle ensued in which both went to the prod, and that while the pistol was 
being wrenched from him, he fought and kicked in a furious manner. After 
securing his arms we placed him in the guard-house. The next I heard of 
Glenning he was laid up in the hospital,” 

Dr. L, I. Ham, of South Bend, testifies that he treated the soldier Glenning 
between 1866 and 1878 for rupture and rheumatism. 

Dr. Cassiday testifies that he has treated the soldier since March 9, 1878, to 
the present time for chronic lumbar rheumatism, for deafness of one ear, for 
hernia and pee in chest, etc. During all this time he has never been able 
to perform the labor of a man in ordinary health, and much of the time he has 
been unable to perform any. To the bestof his judgment this condition of tha 
soldier would preclude the performance of more than one-fourth that of an 
ordi man and only of the lighter kinds of work. 

It is shown by competent testimony that the four leading officers who had 
personal knowledge of the infliction of the injury, and also Drs. Knapp, senior 
and junior, surgeons, are dead, and that it is impossible for him to secure the 
evidence within their knowledge. 

Robert Allen, ste for the University of Notre Dame, testifies as follows: 

“Tam steward for the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. I took the afore- 
said John Glenning into our employin the year 1865, on his return from the 
Army, and kept him up to the present time; that owing to internal disabilities 
which he said he was afflicted with, but not being visible (rheumatism and rupt- 
ure), he was incompetent to perform ordinary manual labor; that he was kept 
jobbing in the vegetable garden, such as weeding, etc.; that we never agreed 
to pay him, nor have we ever paid him, any stated wages, such as we pay or- 
dinary laborers, only whatever it was our option to allow him for the services 
he rendered ever since he came here, he being part of the time entirely disabled 
to do any work; and that, to the best of my judgment and knowledge, he is 
totally ee and unfit to perform an average man’s work one day with an- 
other. - 

Theregimental hospital records are not on file in the office of the Adjutant- 
General, and, owing tothe death of the surgeon and assistant surgeon, it is im- 
posibla for the soldier to furnish the medical evidence required by the Pension 

partment. It is in evidence that the soldier was sound and healthy when he 
entered the service. In the opinion of the committee there is no reasonable 
doubt as to the soldier having incurred the disabilities for which he asks a pen- 
sion in the Army and in line of duty, and that said disabilities have been con- 
tinuous since the date of his discharge up to the present time, and haye been 
of such a nature as to unfit him for manual labor only of the lighter kinds, 
He has almost ever since his discharge been taken care of and provided with a 
comfortable home by the charitable people of Notre Dame without the hope of 
reward. He was a good and faithful soldier, and isa man whose character is 
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without t or blemish. He is now seventy-three years old, and it seems to 
the committee that the pension which has been refused should be granted, 
un therefore submit a favorable report, and recommend the passage of the 


During the reading of the report, 

Mr. SHERMAN said: Task unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of the report. 

Mr. MATSON. I object. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading’ of the report as above. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that itdo pass. 


CATHARINE TIERNEY. 


Mr. MOFFITT. Iask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5812) granting a pension to Catharine Tierney, which, 
with the accompanying report, I send to the desk. 

The bill is as follows: , 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to place the name of Catharine Tierney, widow of Mark Tierney, late of 
Company I, First Regiment of United States Infantry, on the pension-roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. Briss) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5812) grant- 
ing a pension to Catharine Tierney, have considered the same, and report as 
OMOWS > 

‘The facts of the case are correctly shown in a letter from the Pension Bureau 
to W. ©. Watson, esq., Plattsburgh, N, Y., filed before your committee, which 
is as follows: 

“DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
“ Washington, D. C., January 13, 1888. 

“Sir: In the claim of Catharine Tierney the records show that soldier served 
in the regular Army from June, 1837, to March, 1839, and_had his left hand 
frozen January 5, 1839, while serving on the-frontier of New York. ‘The soldier 
was allowed a pension for the injury to his hand in 1858 and he died April 2, 


1836. 

“The claim of the widow was rejected April 19, 1887, for the reason that in- 
jury to the hand and redoing paralysis, of which it is shown that soldier died, 
was incurred prior to March 4, 1861, during a time of peace and not while actu- 
ally engaged in war. 

“There is no law and never has been one allowing a pension to the widow of 
a regular Army soldier when the cause of death originated prior to March 4, 
1861, otherwise than during a period of actual war, 

“The former laws embodied in the Revised Statutes, section 4732, provide a 
pension for the widows of soldiers whose death occurred as a result of service 
during the various Indian wars that have occurred since 1790. 

“The rejection of Mrs, Tierney’s claim is not based on any section of a law, 
but in the absence of all law. 

“The soldiers of the regular Army are pensioned without regard to service in 
time of peace or war for disabilities incurred in the line of duty. 


“Very respectfully, 
“JOS. J. BARTLETT, 
“ Deputy Commissioner. 
“W, 0. Watson, Esq., 
“Plattsburgh, N. Y”, 


Your committee are of the opinion, inasmuch as the death of the claimant's 
husband was due to his service in line of duty, and as the general law does not 
emac the case, that this bill should pass, and they therefore recommend such 

on. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MISS CARRIE A. LUEY. 


Mr. MCKINNEY. Iask the present consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 6770) granting a pension to Miss Carrie A. Luey. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Miss Carrie A. Luey, sister of 
bed argo B. Luey, late of Company H, Thirteenth New Hampshire Volunteer 

nfantry. 


The report (by Mr. GALLINGER) was read, as follows: ` 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6770) granting a pension to Miss Carrie A, Luey, having given the same con- 
sideration, report as follows: 

William B, Luey was a private in Company H, Thirteenth New Hampshire 
Volunteers. He was a good soldier, and received a gunshot wound in the right 
arm, for which he was pensioned, originally at $5 per month, but which was 
in until it reached $14 per month, Soldier’s health gradually gave way 
- pron oe fo wound, and after a painful and protracted illness he died in 

ebruary, i- 

Soldier was never married, and his sister, Carrie A, Luey, devoted her entire 
time to caring for him during his illness. Numerous aftidayits are filed with 
the committee testifying to her devotion and unselfish efforts in her brother's 
behalf, which greatly impaired her own health. It appears also that the soldier 
and his sister had always lived together, mutually caring for each other; that 
they had a little home worth seven or eight hundred dollars, on which there 
‘was an incumbrance of $400, and that the soldier's pension money was used to- 
ward their joint support. It also appears that they were industrious, econom- 
ical, and highly respected people. 

The claimant remains unmarried. Sheis in delicate health, and is partly sup- 

rted by the charity of the Grand Army of the Republic Post. She peste fs to 

Yongress for pension, and herapplication is strongly indorsed by the best people 
of the town in which she lives. 

Your committee are of the opinion that the case is a proper one for Congtes- 
sional relief, and accordingly report the bill back with a recommendation that 
it be amended by inserting the word * Meg agar before the word “sister” in 
the sixth line, and by adding to the bill the words “and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month,” and as thus amended recommend its passage, 


The amendments recommended by the committee were to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass, 
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WILLIAM IRVING. 


Mr. BOOTHMAN. I ask the present consideration of the bill (S, 
1912) granting an increase of pension to William Irving. 

The bill is as follows: 

Bo it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws,the name of William Irving, late lieutenant- 
colonel of the Thirty-eighth Ohio Veteran Volunteer Infantry,and pay him a 
pension of $50 per month, in lieu of the pension he is now receiving, 

The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, the claimant in this case is one of 
the doorkeepers of this House, and is known to all the members. I 
ask, therefore, that the further reading of the report be dispensed with, 
and that it be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. TRACEY. I object. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. Perhaps I can make a statement, with the con- 
sent of the gentlemen from New York, that will obviate any objections 
to the request of the gentleman from Kansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman from New 
York as insisting upon his objection to dispensing with the reading. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. I will inquire of the gentleman who makes the 
objection whether a statement concerning the facts in the case will not 
be sufficient, in order to save the time consumed in the reading of the 
report ? 

Mir. TRACEY. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. Iam personally acquainted with thiscasc. Col- 
onel Irving was colonel of the regiment to which I belonged. I stood 
within ten feet of him when he received the wound on account of which 
one of his legs was amputated. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. Was it there that:you lost your leg? 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. No; I lost mine subsequently. Before that he 
had received a kick from a mule when in charge of a wagon train which 
got fast. As usual in such a case they took hold to help it out and he 
received a kick on the right leg. From that disability he has been 
suffering for several years, and it is now getting so as to make it prob- 
able that he will lose that leg also. 

Mr. TRACEY. It seems to me this is a case similar to the one 
which I called up this evening, and to which the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions objected on the ground that it was a case 
which could be again brought up in the Pension Office. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. This isanentirely differentcase. It is the case 
of a double disability, one leg lost and gone and the other injured by 
a kick. 

Mr. MATSON. I think the bill is very similar to the one I ob- 


‘jected to if it is to be passed for $50, because that rate of pension can 


be obtained in the Pension Office if it appears he has a disability 
which requires the regular aid and attendance of another person. 
That is what others get for that degree of disability. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. The committee recommend a pension of $50. 

Mr. MATSON. The gentleman might move to amend by making 
the pension $45, or $48. 

Mr, BOOTHMAN. We havea favorable report from the committee. 

Mr. MATSON. I do not remember particularly the action of the 
committee. Without regard to that action I may say that I believe I 
have some acquaintance with the gentleman to whom it is sought to 
give this pension; but it is important that in such matters the House 
should be consistent with itself. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. I will agree to an amendment making the pen- 
sion $49. 

Mr.WASHINGTON. I wish to ask the gentleman why this claimant 
can not get a pension now at the Pension Office? 

Mr. BOOTHMAN. Because there is no law granting a pension for 
a double disability. 

Mr. MATSON. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. BOOTHMAN,. There is no law that reaches this case. He has 
been reported frequently by examining boards as having this double 
disability. 

Mr. MATSON. The reason why he can not get the pension at the 
Pension Office is because his rate of pension now is fixed by special 


act. > 

Mr. PERKINS. I move to amend the bill so as to make the pen- 
sion $49. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the bill as amended 
will be laid aside to be reported to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that it do 

Mr. WASHINGTON. T think I must object, unless it is agreed 
that it shall go over with the others until the 28th of May. 

Mr. McCREARY. I hope the gentleman from Tennessee will with- 
draw his objection. This seems to me a very meritorious case. It is 
the case of a man who has lost one leg in battle and been seriously in- 
jured in the other. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I withdraw the objection. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. s 
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The report (by Mr. MORRILL) in full is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1912) 
granting an increase of pension to W: Irving, submit the following report: 

The Senate Committee on Pensions submit the following report, which your 
committee adopt, and recommend the passage of the bill. 


“ [Senate Report No. 89, Fiftieth Congress, first session.) 


“The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1912) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William Irving, have examined the same, and re- 
rt . 


po: Your committee find that Lieut. Col. William Irving is a pensioner by special 
act of Congress, approved July 5, 1884, atthe rate of $t0per month. That he was 

ioned originally at the rate of $25 per month, commencing July 12, 1865, for 
‘oss of left leg. That he also in his original declaration claimed pension ‘for 
injury to right lower leg.’ The incurrence of this disability in the service and 
line of duty is fully shown, as is also its continuance to the present time. 

“We append herewith former report of the committee in this ease: 

“The committee find that claimant enlisted September 1, 1861, as captain of 
Company G, Thirty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteers. August 5, 1864, he was 
muste as major, to date from June 1 of that year, July, 1865, he was mus- 
tered out, with rank of lieutenant-colonel. On the 10th of September, 1863, 
while in command of a wagon-train crossing the Cumberland Mountains, he 
was severely kicked in his right leg by a mule. Dr. James Haller, surgeon of 
the regiment, testifies: 

“That he treated claimant for the kick of a mule; same occurred in line of 
duty ; location of injury, right tibia, lower third, anteriorly and slightly to outer 
side; injured September 10, 1867. Ulceration with necrosis of pericardium still 
continues (February 14, 1880). Claimant was almost constantly on his feet for 
next four months; was continuously on duty; was wounded at Eutaw Creek 
August 5, 1864, through lower part of upper third of left leg, fracturing both 
bones; affiant amputated his leg same day. Because of the debility and im- 
proper nourishment necrosis of the tibia, resulting from the kick, commenced, 
small sequestra being occasionally disc! ed ever since. Present condition 
such that it is impossible for him to be on his feet forany length of time without 
suffering intolerable pain, uiring him to sit down and clevate his leg.’ 

“The examining boards before whom he appeared April 7, 1880, and March 23, 
1882, describe the wound of the right leg as an opon ulcer, inflamed and dis- 
cha: ing, aud say the left leg has been amputated about 4 inches below the knee, 
Both boards decide that he is entitled to a pension of $37.50 per month. The 
Pension Oftice declines to allow for more than one disability, which has here- 
tofore been $25 per month, and which he is now receiving. 

“Your committee believe that he is entitled to a greater pension than the sol- 
dier simply stiffering from the amputation of a leg below the knee, and, as he 
is now entitled for that disability to $30 per month, your committee recommend 
that the bill be amended by striking out ‘forty-five,’ in the eighth line, and in- 
serting ‘forty,’ and that it as amended.” 

The claimant in this case presented himself to the committee and stated: 

“That he was smni Kan pain from the wound in his right leg; that it 
had to be dressed twice daily; that it required almost constant attention from 
his wife, and that recently he been obliged to have attention from his family 
physician, Dr. J. W. Bayne, of this city." 

In answer to an Digs mead from Senator PLUMB regarding the increased injury 
to the right leg, Dr. Bayne states as follows, namely: 

“WasmtneTtox, D. O., April 7, 1888. 

“Sire: I have the honor to address you a few lines in behalf of Col. William 
Irving, late of the Thirty-eighth Ohio Volunteers, in hopes that a proper con- 
sideration may be given case. As his medical adviser I have become 
cognizant of his condition. He lost his left leg in the war, and received a se- 


vere injury of the right, which oana causes him great suffering and com-- 


letely disables him; this limb discharged several pieces of bone, is in- 
Ham and irritable, and has several large ulcers upon ít. 

“At times the es very much swollen, and the question of amputa- 
tion becomes a serious one, and will probably liave to be done in the future. 
The colonel is a very la man, and having lost one leg, the greater amount of 
his weight and pressure is brought to bear upon the right, thus all the while 
increasing his troubles. His sufferings are great, his condition serious, and his 
case is one that ought to appeal to the heart of every patriotic citizen, 


orn “J, W. BAYNE, M. D., 
“ Late Acting Assistant Surgeon, Uniled Slates Army. 
“Tion. P. B. PLUME, 


“* Uniied States Senator.” 

Every examination made in this case, from date of application originally to 
the present time, the claimant has received always and uniformly a rating by 
the several boards of medical examiners “of one-half total for the disability to 
right leg.” Taking into consideration the fact that the disability to right leg 
was claimed in his original declaration, its incurrence in the line of ry! fally 
established, its continuance to the present time clearly shown, and that its am- 

utation “ becomes a serious q m, and will probably have to be done in the 

‘uture,” your committee are of the opinion that the pension to Colonel Irving 
should be increased to $50 per month. 

They therefore recommend that the bill be amended in line 8 by striking out 
the word “sixty” and inserting the word “fifty.” and that r the word 
“month,” in line 8, the words “in lieu of the pension he is now receiving” be 
inserted, and that all of section 2 be stricken out. 

Thus amended they recommend the passage of the bill, 


LEAH ROARK. 


Mr. WALKER. Icall up thebill (H. R. 6531) to pension Leah Roark. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and required to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, pension claim numbered 241005, 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommended the following 
amendments: 

Jn line 4 strike out the word “required ” and insert “directed.” 

In lines 6 and 7 strike out the words “pension claim numbered 214005" and 
insert as follows: ‘The name of Leal Roork, widow of Yancy Roork, late a 
private of T. J. Babcock’s Sope of Missouri Independent Militia.” 

Amend the title so as to : “A bill to pension Leah Roark.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the report. 

Mr. HOLMES. As the time is limited, I suggest that the gentleman 
who calls up the bill shall make an explanation. 

Mr. WALKER. I desire to state to the committee that this isa bill 
where the claimant can not, under the general law, obtain a pension, 
because she is the widow of a soldier who lost his life in battle when 
a member of the Missouri Enrolled Militia. There is no general law 
granting the soldiers of that organization a pension. 
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Mr. MATSON. With the statement of the gentleman from Missonri 
I ask that the report be printed in the RECORD, and that its reading be 
dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARUTH. If I desired to indulge personal spite I might calla 
constitutional quorum on this bill, but as that would be at the expense 
of the widow of a soldier I will not. 

Mr. WALKER. The gentleman has the right, and if he desires to 
do so he may. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
a favorable recommendation. 

The report (by Mr. Matson) is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6531) granting a pension to Leah Roark, widow of Yancy Roark, late a private 
in Capt. T. J. Babcock's company of Missouri Independent Militia, having had 
the same under consideration, submit the following report: 

Claimant is the wiaow of Yancy Roark, who enlisted as oP asec in Capt. 
T. J. Babcock’s com y of Missouri Independent Militia, and who was killed 
by guerrillas on or ut August 30, 1864. 

Claimant filed an application for a pension, on account of the death of her 
husband, which was vefected on the ground that the soldier was notin the United 
States service. 

The Adjutant-General, under date of January 21, 1855, states as follows: 

“Yaucy Roark was a member of Capt. T. J. ‘s Provisional Company 
Enrolled Missouri Militia, organized under General Orders No. 107, June 28, 
1861, Department of Missouri. The militia called out under the provisions of 
that order were not mustered into the United States service, and there are no 
rolls of said militia on file in this office. 4 

* The records of the district of Central Missouri show that the capture and kill- 
ing of Yancy Roark and others were officially investigated September 8, 1864, at 
Jefferson City, Mo., by Col. John S. Wolfe, One hundred and thirty-fifth Illinois 
Volunteers, commanding first sub-district of Central Missouri. 

“That investigation shows that Captain Babcock’s company was stationed at 
Mount Pleasant, Miller County, Missouri, on August 29, 1564,and that on said 
date he sent 1 lieutenant and 16 men on a scout to the Big Bend on the 
River, On August 30,1874, this detail crossed over to Fair Play Islands, where 
they were captured by guerrillas, who on the same date shot and killed seven 
of the detail, including Yancy Roark. 

“ From the foregoing it appears that Captain Babcock’s company had been 
called into active service, and was co-operating in connection with United 
States troops on August 30,1864.” 

Boyd S. Miller and Joseph N. Hicks testify that they were also members of 
said company and detail of scouts,and were taken prisoners on or about August 
29, 184, and that Yancy Roark was shot and killed by the enemy in their pres- 


"This case could not be allowed in the Pension Office because this soldier was 
in the militia service, and under the provisions of section 4693 cases of this kind 
must be proven before July 4, 1874. 

Your committee are fully satisfied that this soldier lost his life in the military 
service ofthe United States, and therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MATSON. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr, Neat having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Y reported that the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House had, according to order, had under considera- 
tion the Private Calendar, and had directed him to report to the House 
sundry bills with various recommendations. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the time for the 
adjournment of the House be extended until 11 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That can not be done. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not by unanimous consent? 

Tie PP PAREI pro tempore. No. The House is acting under a 

lal order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understood that the House could do anything 
by unanimous consent. 

BILLS PASSED. 


The following House bills, reported from the Committee of the Whole 
House without amendment, were severally ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, they were accordingly read the 
third time, and passed: 

A bill (H. R. 7466) granting a pension to Hannah H. Grant; 

A bill (H. R. 4891) granting a pension to Alpheus Dyer; 

A bill (H. R. 809) granting a pension to Ephraim Reynolds; 

A bill (H. R. 152) granting a pension to Therese Guelich; 

A bill (H. R. 6562) to increase the ion of James R. Porter; 

A bill S R. 5429) to place the name of Smith V. Campbell on the 

ion-roll; 

A bill (H. R. 1074) granting a pension to Linnæus W. Risley. 

A bill (H. R. 9170) granting a pension to James W. Poag; 

A bill (H. R. 4735) for the relief of Douglas Chapman; 

A bill (HL R. 6583) granting a pension to Sally B. Wilson; 

A bill tis R. 2156) granting a pension to Warren Ohaver; 

A bill (EL R. si) granting a pension to John Glenning; and 

A bill (H. R. 5812) granting a pension to Catherine Tierney. 

The following House bills, reported from the Committee of the Whole 
House with amendments, were severally taken up and the amendments 

t to. The bills as amended were ordered to be and 
read « third time; and being engrossed, they were accordingly read the 
third time, and passed: 

A bill (HL R. 2928) granting a pension to William Lemons; 

A bill (H. R. 8496) to increase the pension to Albert E. Magoffin; 

A bill (H. R. 2535) granting a pension to Ellen St. Cyr; 

A hill (H. R. 354) granting a pension to Samuel McClure; 
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A bill (H. R. 7721) granting a pension to Martha Linten; 


A bill (H. R. 6770) granting a pension to Mrs. Carrie A. Luey. 


LEAH ROARK. 

The bill (H. R. 6531) to pension Leah Roork was reported from the 
Committee of the Whole House with the recommendation that it do 
pass with an amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


i. 
The title was amended so as to read: ‘‘A bill to pension Leah Roark.” 


HARRIET L. VAUGHAN. 

The bill (S. 1877) granting a pension to Harriet L. Vaughan was re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole House with the recommenda- 
tion that it do pass, was ordered to a third reading; andit was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM IRWIN. 

The bill (S. 1912) granting an increase of pension to William Irving 
was reported from the Committee of the Whole House with a recom- 
mendation that it do pass with an amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SPOONER moved to reconsider the several votes by which the 
bills were passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be Jaid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

EDWARD DURANT. . 

The bill (8. 765) granting an increase of pension to Edward Durant 
was reported from the Committee of the Whole House with the recom- 
mendation that it be indefinitely postponed, and it was so ordered. 

CARTER W. TILLER. 

The bill (H. R. 3681) granting a pension to Carter W. Tiller was re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole House with the recommenda- 
tion that the previous question be ordered upon it, and that its further 
consideration be postponed until May 28, 1888; thirty minutes being 
allowed for debate, fifteen minutes on each side. 

The recommendation was agreed to, and it was so ordered. 

DAVID GIBBONS. 
The bill (H. R. 5756) granting a pension to David Gibbons was re- 


Physicians and Surgeons at Keokuk, Iowa, etc.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. = 

By Mr. FLOOD (by request): A bill (H. R. a) granting a pension 
to Mrs, ret Kay—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 9824) for the relief of Albert Wat- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 9825) for the relief of George Pres- 
cott—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. T. D. JOHNSTON: A bill (H. R. 9826) to place the name of 
Elias M. Gibbs on the pension-roll—to the Committee on Inyglid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JEHU BAKER: Resolutions of Turkey Hill Grange No. 
1370, of St. Clair County, Illinois, for reduction of postage on seeds, 
bulbs, plants, etc.—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

By Mr. BLISS (by request): Petition of citizens of New York against 
the repeal of the internal-revenue tax on cigars and cheroots—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLOUNT: Petition of the Board of Trade of Macon, Ga., for 
reduction of letter-postage to one cent per ounce—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of John T. Toole, late postmaster at Guyton, Ga., for 
relief—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. T. H. B. BROWNE: Petition of Sophronia R., Stevens, of 
Gloucester County, Virginia, for reference of her claim to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. BRYCE: Petition of 29 manufacturers of and dealers in maca- 
roni in the United States, for relief—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of William Moore, heir of Martin Moore, 
of Hamblen County, Tennessee, for reference of his claim to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BYNUM: Petition of George W. Stout and others, wholesale 
grocers of Indianapolis, Ind., in favor of a reduction of duties on rice— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER: Petition of A. G. Contrell and others, citizens of 
Colorado, for increase of wool tariff—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 
By Mr. COWLES: Petition of W.G. Boyle, for R. B. Boyle, deceased, 


ported from the Committee of the Whole House with the recommenda- | Jate postmaster at Lenoir, N. C., for relief—to the Committee on the 


tion that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The question is upon ordering this bill 
to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr, Speaker, I propose to require a constitutional 
quorum upon that bill. : 

The question was taken upon ordering this bill to be engrossed and 
read a third time, and the Speaker pro tempore declared that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I demand a division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 24, noes 1. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No quorum. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
go over until May 28. 

Mr. MATSON. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SHERMAN] has made the point that no quorum has voted. The Chair 
will therefore appoint to act as tellers the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SHERMAN] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Matson]. 

Mr. BYNUM. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly (at 10 o’clock 
and 50 minutes p. m.) adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED AND RE- 
FERRED. i 

Under the rule pone bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 9816) to authorize the building of 
a railroad bridge at Fort Smith, Ark.—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: A bill (H. R. 9817) granting a pension to 
William H. Reynolds—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLISS: A bill (H. R. 9818) granting a pension to Erasmus 
L. Wentz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9819) granting a pension to Mary A. Crawford—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: A bill (H. R. 9820) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the record of John Cartner—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WARNER: A bill (H. R. 9821) to place the name of Henry 
Sieg‘ried on the pension-roll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GEAR: A bill (H. R. 9822) for the relief of the College of 


Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. COX: Memorial of Generals Schofield and Slocum and others, 
of the Society of the Army of the Potomac, at a meeting held at Sara- 
toga in 1887, for a fraternal reunion on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the battle of Gettysburgh—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of General Hiram Berdan, as to a monument at Get- 
tysburgh where the United States sharpshooters performed their serv- 
ice—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Maritime Association of the port of New 
York, for the removal of the obstructions placed in the Hudson River 
by the Poughkeepsie Bridge Company, etc. —to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 


By Mr. CRAIN: Petition of William Lucas Dubois, sr., of Refugio 
County, Texas, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GEAR: Petition of Des Moines County (Iowa) Temperance 
Alliance for the repeal of the internal-revenue law on liquor—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of the Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Dakota, for an appropriation of $200,000 to furnish head-stones for the 
pays of deceased Union soldiers—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. . 

By Mr. T. J. HENDERSON: Petition of J. B. Kearns and other 
soldiers, members of Capt. A. F. Knight Post, No. 460, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Albany, IlL, for the passage of House bill 5662— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HOLMES: Petition of E. B. Clay and 38 others, citizens of 
Calhoun County, Iowa, relative to homestead entries within railroad 
limits, ete.—to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HOUK: Papers in the case of Jacob Henry for relief—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers in the case of William Carter, for relief—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEE: Petition of administrators of Robert Shackelford, of 
Culpeper County, Virginia, for reference of his claim to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LONG: Petition of H. L. Davis, for better postal facilities— 


,to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


By Mr. LYMAN: Petition of railway postal clerks of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, in favor of House bill 8072—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 
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By Mr.: McCOMAS: Petition of Capt. Joseph Groff, of Frederick 
County, Maryland, tor payment of his war claim—to the Committee 
on War Claims. j 

By Mr. MAHONEY: Resolutions of the memorial and executive com- 
mittee of the Grand Army of the Republic, of Kings County, New York, 
for the immediate passage of the bill appropriating $50,000 for the erec- 
tion ofa suitable monument to the memory of the martyrs of the prison- 
ships—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEAL: Petition of Harriet Ann Utter, widow of Edmund 
Blalock, of Jackson County, Alabama, now of Marion County, Ten- 
nessee, for reference of her claim to the Court of Claims—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: Petition of citizens of Dinwiddie County, Vir- 
ginia, for a tariff on raw silk—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PENINGOTN: Petition of Acting Chaplain Samuel Kramer, 
to be retired—to the Committee on Naval Aflairs. 

“By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of Samuel Sites and others, citizens of 
McCune, Kans., for the reissue of fractional currency—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, resolutions of the Grand Army of the Republic, of Kansas, for 
increased appropriations for the Western Branch National Home for 
Disabled Soldiers at Leavenworth, Kans.—to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 

Also, petition of William Whiting, late postmaster at Altona, Ill., 
for relief—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. McCREARY: Petition of W. W. Clark, for an original pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of Alexander Lyons, administrator 
of Thomas Lyons, and of F. A. Loughmiller, trustee of Robert Donnell, 
University of Tennessee, for reference of their claims to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HENRY SMITH: Memorial of the Merchants’ Association 
of Milwaukee, against any legislation tending to cripple commercial 
facilities with Canada—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Resolutions of the Merchants’ Association 
of Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against amendment to the interstate- 
commerce law—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. J. W. STEWART: Petition of the railroad commissioners of 
Vermont, relative to the preservation of life or limb on railroads—to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Papers in the case of John Cartner, Com- 
pany A, Fiftieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, for relief—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition of William Jordan, of Davidson 
County; of James Burns, heir of J. W. Pennington, and of B. F. Wil- 
kerson, administrator of Wiley Sanders, of Davidson County, Tennes- 
see, for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHITTHORNE: Petition of James Johnson, by R. L. John- 
son, administrator, of Williamson County, Tennessee, for reference of 
his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Cemmittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. YOST: Petition of H. C. Barrett and others, of Amherst 
County, Virginia. 

The following petitions for the repeal or modification of the inter- 
nal-revenne tax of $25 levied on druggists were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. FULLER: Of George H. Markley, of Lansing, Iowa. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Of M. O. Rockwell, of Brown; of David B. 
Kilpatrick, of Woodlands, and of Foot & Jenks, of Jackson, Mich. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: Of citizens of Madison Court House, Va. 

The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sev- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 

* By Mr. BELMONT: Of citizens of Flushing, N. Y. 

By Mr. CHARLES STEWART: Of citizens of Liberty County, Texas. 


The following petitions forthe more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by the means of certain import duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. REED: Of citizens of Washington, Me. . 

By Mr. A. C. THOMPSON: Of citizens of Stout’s, Ohio. 

By Mr. WICKHAM: Of citizens of Huron County, Ohio. 


The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
pill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: 

By Mr. BUTLER: Of 48 ex-soldiers, of Cooke County, Tennessee. 

By Mr. PATTON: Of 120soldiers of Clinton County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Of A. R. McDonald and 46 others, citizens 
of Chippewa Falls, and of Henry Turner Post, Grand Army ofthe Re- 
public, of New London, Wis. f 


SS 


The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law provid- 
ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. HALL: Of 77 citizens of Armstrong County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. KEAN: Of 26 citizens of Middlesex County, New Jasey. 

By Mr. McRAE: Of 165 citizens of Dallas and Nevada Counties, 
Arkansas. 

By Mr. O’DONNELL: Of 133 citizens of Marquette and Menominee 
Counties, Michigan. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, May 5, 1888. 


The House metat12o’clockm. Prayerby the Chaplain, Rev. W. H, 
MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved, 

CORRECTION. 

Mr. HOLMES. On the 13th of April I prepared and left at the desk 
a request for leave of absence for fifteen days on account of important 
business. I see that in the RECORD of the 14th the period of the leave 
is stated as “‘indefinite,’’ and the reason for the leave is, by a clerical 
error, omitted. I desire the correction made, so as to show that the 
leave of absence was on account of important business and was for fifteen 


ys. ° 

The SPEAKER. The correction will be made. 

HEATING APPARATUS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting letters from the Supervising Architect rec- 
ommending immediate legislation amendatory of the sundry civil act 
of March 3, 1887, in respect to the provision of heating apparatus for 
pubiic buildings; which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. $ 

MATRONS AT INDIAN AGENCIES. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting an estimate and recommending an appro- 
priation for the employment of five matrons at Indian agencies for the 
instruction of Indian women in domestic affairs; which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

SARAH E. M’CALEB. 

The SPEAKER. The bill (H. R. 6609) for the relief of Sarah E. 
McCaleb has been returned from the Senate with a verbal correction, 
striking out ‘“‘ Hebert” and inserting ‘‘Hubert.” If there he no ob- 
jection, that amendment will be concurred in. 

There being no objection it was ordered accordingly. 

MRS. JEANNIE STONE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 401) grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs. Jeannie Stone (returned from the Senate with 
an amendment). The bill, with the accompanying amendment, was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

QUARANTINE SERVICE. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2493) to per- 
fect the quarantine service of the United States; which was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, for ten days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. BACON, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

COMMITTEE APPOINTMENT. ; 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. SEYMOUR as a 
member of the Committee on Claims, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the resignation of Mr. CHEADLE. 

BRIDGE ACROSS TENNESSEE RIVER. 

* The SPEAKER. House bill No. 6843 to authorize the Tennessee 
Midland Railway Company to construct a bridge across the Tennessee 
River, etc., should be laid on the table, the House having passed a 
Senate bill of similar purport. If there be no objection, the Haube bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There being no objection it was ordered accordingly. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following titles; 
when the Speaker signed the same, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 3215) to authorize the construction of the Ohio Con- 
necting Railway Company Bridge; 

A bill (H. R. 130) granting a pension to John E. Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 138) granting a pension to Joseph Perry; 

A bill (H. R. 88) granting a pension to Sally A. Randall; 

A bill (H. R. 404) for the relief of Mary McGrath; 

A bill it R. 428) granting a pension to William B. Johnson; 
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of Asheville, N. C.; 
A bill fr R. 431) granting a pension to Hannah Varquison; 
A bill (H. R. 680) granting a pension to Henry H. Stuttsman; 
A bill (H. R. 879) granting a pension to Royal J. Hiar; 
A bill (H. R. 2071) for the relief of Martha Gray; 
A bill (H. R. 2282) to pension Mrs. Theodora M. Piatt; 
A-bill (H. R. 2664) for the relief of Francis Daniels; 
A bill (H. R. 3158) increasing the pension to Howard S. Abbott; 
A bill (H. R. 3180) granting a pension to John H. Sayers; 
A bill (H. R. 3554) granting a pension to Catharine Black; 
A bill (H. R. 3579) granting a pension to Ellen Shea; 
A bill Wa R. uss for the relief of William P. Gorsuch; 
A bill (H. R. 3735) granting a pension to Eliza Shreeve; 
un bill (H. R. 3844) granting an increase of pension to Wilson C. 
oles; 
A bill (H. 
A bill (H. 
A bill (H. 
A bill (H. 
A bill E 
A bill (H. 
A bill (H. 
A bill (H. 
A bill (H. 
A bill (H. 
Smith; 
A bill (H. 
A bill (H. 
A bill (H. 


R. 4104) granting a pension to Mahala Dexter; 

R. 4491) granting a pension to Rosanna Robey; 

R. 4519) granting a pension to William J. Miller; 

R. 4579) granting a pension to Mary J. Crocker; 

R. 4580) granting a pension to Farnaren Ball; 

R. 4845) granting a pension to Wilhelmina Kuhlmann; 
R. 5195) granting a pension to David W. Seely; 

R. 5234) granting a pension to Cyrenius G. Stryker; 

R. 5237) granting a pension to Noah S. Cramer; 

R. 5249) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 


R. 5311) granting a pension to Alonzo H. Gregory; 
R. 5545) granting a pension to Nancy F. Jennings; 
R. 5847) granting a pension to Elizabeth Twigg; 

A bill (H. R. 7181) granting a pension to Aletus V. Quick; 

A bill (H. R. 518) for the relief of T. J. Edwards, administrator of 
David Edwards, deceased; 

A bill (H. R. 5966) granting a pension to Mrs. Lepha A. Osborn; 

A bill (H. R. 6379) to increase the pension of David M. Rennoe; 

A bill (H. R. 6576) for the relief of James M. McKeehan; 

A bill (H. R. 6582) granting a pension to Elizabeth Ward; 

A bill (H. R. 6971) to pension Peter Clark, jr.; 

A bill (H. R. 7094) granting a pension to Nancy Van Dyne; 

A bill (H. R. 7218) for the erection of a public building in the city 
of Duluth, State of Minnesota; 

A bill (H. R. 7882) granting a pension to John Kinney; 

A bill (H. R. 8164) granting a pension to William H. Hester; 

A bill (H. R. 8185) granting a pension to David L. Partlow; 

A bill (H. R. 8211) to pension Lafayette Lakin; and 

A bill (H. R. 2699) for the relief of the heirs of the late Solomon 
Spitser. 

J. R. STOTT. 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole House from the further consideration of 
the bill (H. Rə 5729) for the relief of J. R. Stott. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to pay 
John R. Stott, postmaster at Georgiana, Ala., $63.25, that being the amount of 
postal funds stolen by burglars from the post-office at Georgiana, Ala., and ac- 
counted for to the Government by said postmaster, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HERBERT. I will state that this is unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Claims. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to he en- 
grossed for a third reading; and being engrosséd, it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HERBERT moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

BRIDGE ACROSS TENNESSEE RIVER, KNOXVILLE. 


Mr. HOUK. Iask unanimous consent to discharge the Committee 
of the Whole Honse on the Private Calendar from the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 7783) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Tennessee River at or near Knoxvilte, Tenn. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iask unanimous consent that the further readin 
be dispensed with. This is a bridge bill in the ordinary form, and 
gnderstand is unanimously reported. 

Mr. HOUK. It has been unanimously reported by the committee, 
and has the approval of the Secretary of War. 

There being no objection, the further reading of the bill was dispensed 
with. 

TheSPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee, which had better be read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


In lines 13 and 14, section 2, strike out the words “and the United States shall 
have the right of way across said bridge for bape ihe purposes, and that;" 
sa 


and insert: “ that equal advantages in the use of said bridge shall be granted 
to all the telegraph companies, and the United States shall haye the right of 
way across said bridge and its approaches for postal telegraph purposes.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be en for a Uhird read- 
ing; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. and 


Mr. HOUK moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MRS. ELVIRA L. JOHNSON. 


Mr. DE LANO. I desire to submit a privileged report from a com- 
mittee of conference. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the eagrieiaa vote of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 752) to grant a pension to Mrs. El- 
vira L. Johnson, the widow of Philip O. Johnson, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment. 

JOHN S. HENDERSON, 
JOHN C. RUSSELL, 
MILTON DE LANO, í 
Managers on the part of the House. 
PHILETUS SAWYER, 
CHARLES J, FAULKNER 
H. W. BLAIR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The report was agreed to. 
Mr. DE LANO moved to reconsider the vote by which the report was 
agreed to; and also moyed that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. ; 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BLAND. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for 
reports. - 

Mr. MILLS. I move to dispense with the call of committees for 
reports. 

SANDY HOOK CHANNEL, NEW YORK. 

Mr. SPINOLA. I ask, Mr. Speaker, that the resolution calling upon 
the Secretary of War for certain information, offered by myself, be re- 
committed to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the House Calendar will be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of Miscellaneous Document No. 
396 in reference to deepening Sandy Hook Channel, and the same will 
be recommitted to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. r 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] moves 
to dispense with the morning hour for the call of committees. 

Mr. LAWLER. I would ask the gentleman to give way for a 
moment to considera most important measure which I hold in my 
hand. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri has demanded the 

order. 

Mr. LAWLER. I think he will not object when I make a brief 
statement. They are building a viaduct over the appraiser’s building 
at Chicago—— 

Mr. BLAND. These unanimous consents can come in later in the 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. 

The question is on dispensing with the morning hour for the call of 
committees. > 

The motion was agreed to, two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 

Mr. MILLS. I now ask unanimous consent that all gentlemen hav- 
ing reports to make from committees be permitted to present them at 
the Clerk’s desk for reference to the proper Calendars. 

There was no objection. 

FILING OF REPORTS. 


2 The following reports were filed by being handed in at the Clerk’s 
esk; 


CAPT. FRANCIS A. BEUTER. __ 

Mr. HIESTAND, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 4893) for the relief of Capt. Francis 
A. Beuter; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, FORT DODGE, IOWA. 

Mr. POST, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

reported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 1369) for the erection 
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of a public building at Fort Dodge, Iowa; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE 0’DONNELL. 


Mr, CROUSE, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 3453) for the relief of George O’Donnell; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT: 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Claims, re- 
ported back adversely the bill (H. R. 267) for the relief of John Ram- 
sey; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 

PETER AND ANSON B. NODINE. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, also, from the Committee on Claims, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 9828) for the relief of Peter 
and Anson B. Nodine; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

WHARF AT FORTRESS MONROE. 

Mr. GEAR, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
fayorably the bill (S. 2624) to provide for the enlargement of the di- 
mensions of the wharf at Fortress Monroe; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, HAVERHILL, MASS. 

Mr. SOWDEN, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back the bill (H. R. 7049) for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Haverhill, Mass.; which was laid on the table. 

e also, from the same committee, reported back, in the nature 
of a substitute for the foregoing, a bill (H. R. 9829) for the erection of 
a public building at Haverhill, Mass.; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee of the Whole Houseon the state of the 
Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

LACHLAN H. M’INTOSH. 

Mr. CARLTON, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back the 
bill (H. R. 7504) for therelief of Lachlan H. McIntosh; which waslaid 
on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, reported back, in the nature 
of a substitute for the foregoing, a bill (H. R. 9830) for the relief of 
Lachlan H. McIntosh; which was read a firstand second time, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM ©. DODGE. 


Mr. VANCE, from the Committee on Patents, reported back with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 6199) for the relief of William C. Dodge; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to he 
printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. GEAR, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back ad- 
versely bills of the following titles; which were laid on the table, and 
the accompanying reports ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 6806) for the relief of Benjamin F. Salter; and 

A bill (H. R. 3175) for the relief of Richard A. Neuert. 

ROSALIE O. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. BLISS, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 9358) to increase the pension of Rosalie O. Sulli- 
van; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, orderéd to be 
printed. 

2 ELIZA RUSSELL. 

Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back fa- 
vorably the bill (H. R. 24) for the relief of Eliza Russell; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN ©. WAGONER. 

Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back fa- 
vorably the bill (H. R. 2530) granting a pension to John C. Wagoner; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

MRS. MINERVA EAGLE. 

Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back fa- 
vorably the bill (H. R. 8988) to increase the pension of Mrs. Minerva 
Eagle; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

é DELIA NEWMAN. 

Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, back fa- 

yorably the bill (H. R. 7013) to place the name of Delia Newman on 


the pension-roll; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed, 

HENRY T. BRIDGES. 

Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 6545) to increase the pension of Henry T. 
Bridges; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

CYNTHIA WITHERELL. ‘ 

Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 3868) granting a pension to Cynthia Witherell; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS CHAPMAN. 


Mr. BLISS also, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 
favorably the bill (S. 74) to increase the pension of Thomas Chapman; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


0. F. ADAMS, 


Mr. BROWER, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
favorably theo bill (H. R. 7286) for the relief of O. F. Adams; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


UNDERGROUND AND CONDUIT COMPANY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. HEMPHILL, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
9853) to incorporate the Underground and Conduit Company in the 
District of Columbia; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 


TARIFF. 


Mr. MILLS. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of bills raising revenue. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the Jaws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue, ° 

Mr. CASWELL. Before the committee proceeds with the discussion 
this morning I want to say that on Thursday I announced my purpose 
to insist on the rule that every gentleman having the floor should be 
limited to his hour. I want to say further that there are five genile- 
men to-day to whom the floor is assigned. As the one last upon the 
list has to leave the city not to return for some days jt would be ex- 
ceedingly unfair to him to have his time entirely consumed by exten- 
sions to other gentlemen. I give notice that while I am here I will 
insist upon the observance of the hour rule. I give this notice that 
gentlemen who have the foor may understand they should not permit 
interruptions if they desire to occupy their hour in the way they had 
proposed to do. I do this without disrespect to any gentleman, but I 
think if is a matter of fairness that that rule should be observed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] 
has eight minutes of his time remaining. 

Dr WHEELER withholds his remarks for revision. See APPEN- 
DIX 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, Isend to the Clerk’s desk to have read, 
as the foundation for the remarks I am about to make on the pending 
bill, an extract from Andrew Jackson’s farewell address containing his 
parting kick to this tariff system. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


There is perhaps no one of the powers conferred on the Federal Government 
sọ liable to abuse as the taxing power. The most productive and convenient 
sources of reyenue were necessarily given to it, that it ets e be able to perform 
the im ant duties im upon it; and the taxes which it Jays upon com- 
merce being concealed from the get jy sage in tho price of the article, they do 
not so readily attract the attention of the ple as smaller sums demanded 
from them directly by the tax-gatherer. But the tax imposed on en- 
hances by so much the price of the commodity to the consumer, and as many 
of these duties are imposed on articles of necessity, which are daily used by the 
great body of the people, the money raised by these imposts is drawn from 
their pockets. Congress bas no right, under the Constitution, to take money 
from the people unless it is required to execute some one of wers 
intrusted to the Government; and if they raise more than is necessary for such 
purposes it isan abuse of the power of taxation, and unjustand oppressive. It 
muy, indeed, happen that the reyenue will sometimes exceed the amount ag- 
ticipated When, however, this is ascertained, it Ts 
easy to reduce them; and in such a case it is unquestionably the duty of the 
Government to reduce them, for no circumstances can justify it in assuming a 
power not given to it by the Constitution,nor in taking away the money of the 
people when it is not needed for the legitimate wants of the Government, 


Mr. BLAND. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] took 
oceasion the other day to criticise somewhat sarcastically the majority 


when taxes were laid. 


of the Committee on Waysand Means for the manner in which they had 
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produced this bill. He even went sofar as to say that it was a bantling 
without parentage. This comes with bad grace from the minority of 
the committee, who up to this hour have shown to the country that 
they are financial and tariff eunuchs, not having the virility or the man- 
hood to present to this House a bantling of any character. [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Is it true, Mr. Chairman, that in this stage of out history we have 
reached a point where we have encumbered ourselves with a boome- 
rang of a tariff, a system of taxation that can not be touched or inter- 
fered with without bringing disaster to the business interests of the 
country; while, on the other hand, it takes from the pockets of the 
people and piles up in the a surplus amounting, I assert to- 
day, to $300,000,000 that onght not tobe there? If thisis true, and if 

this system is to be continued, sooner or later it will absorb the whole 
circulation of the country, reducing enormously property values, and 
bringing bankruptey and general financial disaster upon the people. 
Is it true, I ask, that if we touch the tariff we are to be bankrupted, 
and if we do not touch it we are still to be bankrupted—that we are 
to be damned if we do and be damned if we do not? [Langhter.] 

I propose, Mr. Chairman, in discussing this question, to deal with 
itin a manner somewhat different from thatin which it has been treated 
heretofore in this debate, and to show the effect that this surplus has 
upon the business interests of the country. As I bave stated, there 

* are $300,000,000 to-day in the Federal Treasury that ought not to be 
there, and if we laid not another doliar of tax upon the people of this 
country for the next twelve months, there is sufliciont revenue already 
in the Treasury to meet every demand of the Government. If there 
was not a dollar in the Treasury except this surplus and we were com- 
pelled either tonse that or to borrow money this Congress would not 
hesitate a moment to take that surplus out of the Treasury and put it 
into circulation, to use it in the payment of the regular demands upon 
the Government, to useit for the pension list and other appropriations, 
and for the payment of the public debt—I mean the sinking-fand. 

What is our condition with regard to our currency system? 

It is estimated (I am giving round numbers) that there are about 
six hundred millions of gold, three hundred millions of silver, full 
legal tender, seventy-five millions of subsidiary coin, three hundred 
and forty-six millions of legal-tender notes, and about two hundred 
millions of bank notes, making in all about $1,500,000,000. What is 
there locked up in the Treasury? The Secretary of the Treasury's 
latest estimate is that by the end of the current fiscal year there will 
be one hundred and seventy-five millions of surplus money derived 
from this protective-tariff system, and from the other taxes with which 
the people are saddled. 

TheSecretary estimates that by the Istof next July there will be that 
much surplus over and above the needs of the Government. There are 
also twenty-five millions of this subsidiary coin, which, added to the 
one hundred and seventy-five millions, makes two hundred millions. 
‘There are to-day one hundred millions of lawful money in the Treasury 
for the redemption of the bank notes, and if it came to the worst, and 
if we were driven to the point, we could take fifty millions of the two 
hundred millions of gold reserve, and not in the least endanger the 
financial credit of the country, making $350,000,000, which I say could 
and would be used, were it necessary, to meet the ordi ditnures 
of the Government, and which we would use before we would borrow 
another cent or issuea bond bearinginterest. ButIwillputitin round 
numbers at $300,000,000, leaving the gold reserve where itis. That 
constitutes one-fifth of the whole monetary circulation, which is locked 
up unnecessarily in the Federal Treasury. Now, what effect does that 
have upon values throughout this country? When we talk abonta sur- 
plus of $300,000,000, it seems and it isan enormous thing in itself, 
but when we come to see the effects of the locking up of this surplus 
upon the values of the country it isabsolutely startling. All economic 
writers hold, and in fact it isa truism, that money measures the value 
of all commodities, and the amountof money in circulation fixes the 
value of the commodities. Commodities to-day are measured by the 
amount of money in circulation. Now, what will be the effect of $300,- 
000,000 more in circulation in this country? 

The census of 1880 shows we had about $43,000,000,000 of property 
values, all told. If you should add one-fifth to that, and also the incre- 
ment of eight years, which would be the case if we put out the other 
onc-fifth of our currency, what effect would it have? Gentlemen can 
make their own calculations. The aggregate would reach $60,000,- 
000,000, The farm lands of the country, excluding farm products, 
amounted in value in 1880 to $10,000,000,000, and to-day, if we take 
into consideration the eight years that have since elapsed and estimate 
the value of both the farm products and the farm lands, including the 
improvements that have been made and the vast amount of capital that 
has been expended in that way, the aggregate will reach not less than 
$15,000, 000,000. 

What would be the effect of placing in circulation $300,000,000 more 
upon the farm values of this country? It would add one-fifth, or 
$3,000,000,000 to their value as compared with what it is to-day; and 
when we hear on this floor that the farms of this country are mort- 

to an amount estimated all the way from one billion to three 
bi of dollars, the lowest estimate being $1,000,000,000 and the 


highest $3,000,000,000—when we consider this we ought to remember 
that, taking those mortgages even at the highest estimate, $3,000,000,- 
000, if we should turn this surplus out of the Treasury and put itin 
circulation the increase in farm values would more than pay off the 
wholethree billions, In other words, it would increase the value of 
the property of the farmers of this country in such a ratio as to wipe 
out their debts. 

On the other hand, who can gainsay the fact that the terrible con- 
traction of the currency which has been created by excessive taxation 
and by locking up the surplus in the Treasury has plastered the farms 
of this country with mortgages, and that to turn loose the surplus 
would enable the farmers to wipe out those mortgages? 

Mr. Chairman, the other day the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER], a Represertative from New England, in discussing 
this tariff question entertained us with a very able speech, in which he 
gave statistics showing the greatand unparalleled increase of wealth in 
New England as compared with other portions of the country, the 
enormous amount of money deposited in the savings-banks, ete. He 
attributed this to the enterprise, the industry, the genius, the thrift 
of the New England people; and alluding especially to my colleague 
[Mr. Dockery] and the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMP- 
HILL], he recommended that the West and the South emulate the ex- 
ample of New England, and thus remove the ground for the complaint 
which had been made of the vast disparity between the West and the 
South on one side and New England on the other in reference to the 
increase of wealth. I quote from Mr. GALLINGER, as follows: 


In the entire country there are about two hundred and sixty thousand manu- 
facturing establishments of all kinds, employing two million seven hundred 
and fifty thousand people. The total capital invested in 1880 was nearly three 
billions of dollars, The total value of all material used was ut three and 
one-half billion dollars, while the aggregate annual value of the products 
thereof was over five and one-half billion dollars, The share that the six New 
England States, with less than one-thirteenth of the Lag pace of the country, 
take in this combined manufacturing industry of the Union is that of about 
thirty-five thousand maufactories, or over one-eighth of all, and they employ 
six hundred and fifty thousand people, more than one-fifth of all. 

Of the total capital invested they employ within their own borders over six 
hundred and fifty millions, more than one-fifth of all; of the total value of ma- 
teriais used they consume nearly seven hundred millions, over one-sixth of the 
whole: and they yield in products of manufacture nearly twelve hundred mill- 
ions of dollars, about one-fifth ofall. And yetit is coolly proposed by hostile 
legislation to strike down this great wealth-producing, at gh gto) section of 
our country, the section from which came the money to bind the Eastern States 
to the Pacific Ocean with bands of iron, which out of her abundance has built 
Western rai and Western cities, and which to-day stands with open hand 
and generous purse ready to help rehabilitate the South whenever in good faith 
she is invited so to do. 

Again he says: 

In New England there is deposited in savings-banks over $120 for every man, 
woman, and child, while in the South, upon the basis of the figures of the Comp- 
troller, there is just about one-fourth of a cent per capita. This immense fand, 

175,000,000, represents to a large extent the earnings of the laboring classes (in- 
cluding the farmers) of New England, and is of itself the grandest possible trib- 
ute to their industry, thrift,and capacity. And when are added the millions of 
New England capital invested in loans, in property in Western cities, and in 
Western, Southern, and transcontinental railways, some idea can bs formed of 
the prosperity of her people. 


CONTRAST OF FARMERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Mr. HEMPHILL, of South Carolina, in his able speeches quotes as fol- 
lows from the census: 


By the census of 1850 the estimated value of farms in the United States was 
$3,271,575,425. In 1860 the value was estimated at $6,645,015,007, showing an irt- 
crease value during the decade of $3,373,469,581, or more than 100 per cent. In 
1570 the value of the farms was estimated at $9,262,803,861, showing an increase 
during the decade of $2,617,754,961, or less than 40 percent. In 188) thevalueof 


farms was estimated ad $10,197,096,776, being an increase during the decadeof . 


Meg Ee op Ey afraction over 9 percent. (See Compendium of the Census 
o ý % 

“The ue of the live-stock in the United States in 1850 was estimated at 
$544,150,566. In 1860 it was valued at $1,089,329,915. The increase during the 
decade was $545,149,349, or over 100 percent. In 1870 it was estimated at $1,525,- 
276,547, being an increase during the decade of $35,946,542, or less than 40 per 
cent. In 1880 the live-stock was valued at $1,500,464,600, being a decrease during 
the decade of nearly $25,000,000, or more than 1}¢ per cent. 

“There seems every reason to believe that between 1550 and 1860 there was a 
very rapid increase in wealth. In the general prosperity of the country the 
great farming community appears to have fully participated. Then, as now, it 
comprised about half of all our people, Starting in 1850 with less than $4,000,- 
000,000 they increased their wealth by more than an equal amount in ton years. 

“ But since 1260, with far more than twice as much capital, and added millions 
of persons employed, they have scarcely been able, ever by the highest estimates 
the census officers could possibly make, toaddas much totheir wealth in twenty 
years asthey did inthe precedingten. In 1860 farmers owned halfofthe wealth 
of the country, In 1880 they owned butaquarter. By the census estimates the 
other half of the community between 1860 and 1880 increased their wealth by 
more than $23,000,000,000, But farmers starting with an equal capital increased 
their wealth during the same time only a little more than $4,090,000,000, 

Mr. Davis. Docs not the tleman consider it extraordinary that the coun- 
try should have done so well as that after all the waste of a disastrous war and 
ata time when money was dropping in value ? 

Mr, HEMPHILL. My answer is this: That a great war and the dropping of 
currency to a hard-money basis ought to affect everybody else as well as the 
farmers, whereas in the twenty years to which I have called attention the 
farmers did not make but one-sixth the progress of other people. Now, it is 
true the coming down of the currency affecjed all, but if it bore six times as 
hard upon the farmers as upon other people, and that seems to be the gentle- 
man’s theory, it seems they were the people who needed some protection. 
capes on the semen! & side. ] 

'o complete this portion of the argument it is only to say that dur- 
ing the ten years from 1850 to 1860, when the farmers in their wealth 100 
per cent.. we were under the iow-tariff laws af 1846 and 1857, the average duty 
under the former being about 26 per cent., and under the latter about 20 per 
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cent. ; while from 1860 to 1880, a period of twenty years, during which the farm- 
ers, being one-half of the population and starting with one-half the wealth, 
gained only about one-sixth as much as the other half of the population, we 
were under the Morrill tariff of 196) and its amendments, the average duty be- 
ing over 42 per cent. 

Under a low tariff, 1850 to 1860, the farmers increased their wealth 100 per cent.; 
in the next ten years, 1860 to 1870, with a tariff nearly twice as high, they in- 
crease only 39 per cent., and in the succeeding ten years, 1870 to 1830, under the 
same high tariif, they increase only 9 per cent. 

Seeing what a v he has made of agriculture, how he has robbed the toil- 
ing millions who, through winter and summer must labor in the open fields, 
we might conceive how a protectionist could brace himself up to continue quietly 
and away from the punio view to enjoy the fruits of his unjust and unfair ex- 
actions; but it would seem that nothing but inordinate vanity, born of undue 
self-esteem and long shielded by protection from the depressing effects of for- 
eign competition, and especially from the * pauper modesty of Europe.” could 
ever induce any such man to parade himself before an intelligent public in the 
sham character of the farmer's best customer. The thing would be absolutely 
ridiculous if it were not unfortunately so exceedingly expensive. 

Mr. Hopxtns, of Illinois. In that you take in all the Confederate States, those 
that were claiming to be out of the Union? 

Mr. HEMNPHILI. Yes; from 1869 to 1870, as I have said, the comparison is not 
allogether satisfactory, because, of course, the labor was lastin the South, and 
other disturbing conditions prevailed, as I have said. Between 1850 and 18¢0 
and between 1570 and 1880 there is a fair comparison. 

But let us look at this questionin another light; and I come to an- 
other proposition in this connection. We have been taunted with the 
question, ** Why do you not, in the West and the South. go to manu- 
facturing, if so much money is gained in that way ?’? Mr. Chairman, 
let us look at the history of this country for the last twenty-five years, 
and its legislation as affecting the West and the South on the one side 
and New England on the other. Before the war, as the census returns 
show {I have not time to read them, but will incorporate them in my 
remarks), under a low tariff manufactures prospered in New England. 
The great West and the South, having an agricultural people, were 
prosperous also; but all were prosperous in the same ratio, and were 
upon an equality, so that there was but little complaint. The people 
of the South and the West had all their capital invested in farms and 
farming. 

But, sir, when the Morrill tariff law increasing the duties on im- 
ports was enacted New England was in a position to receive the benefit 
of that measure. Manufacturing had been her business; she had 
plant and capital engaged in it, whileatthe West capital was engaged 
in agriculture. What was the result, then, of the Morrill tariff? It 
immediately set in operation a process of transferring the wealth of 
the West into the lap of New England by a protective tariff. In manu- 
facturing for the Army New England had a vast market and an enor- 
mous profit, for she sold products in greenbacks ranging all the way 
from 30 to 60 cents on thedollar, and received bonds paid for in green- 
backs all the way from 40 to 60 cents on the dollar. New England was 
ready to take advantage of this legislation and did so. 

What further? In 1869 Congress was called upon to further legis- 
late upon that subject; and if I should recite the preamble of the act 
of 1869, which pledged the faith of this nation to the payment of those 
bonds in coin, it might read thus: Whereas bonds which were sold 
for 40 to 60 cents on the dollar are now held by the capitalists of New 
England, who have gathered them together under the protective tariff 


| West and the South of their right to have the payment of the debt 


made in accordance with the original contract. I can thus sec the 
reason why the West and the South have not recovered from the drain 
made upon them. They have not gone into manufacturing, because it 
was impossible under the circumstances to convert their farm capital 
into manufacturing capital. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I want to devote a few moments to the ques- 
tion of the “home market.” We have heard a great deal of discussion 
on the question of the ‘‘home market;’’ and we of the West especially 
have been assured that this protective-tariff system is a benefit to us 
from the fact that it gives us a ‘‘ home market.’? Now, we all know 
that wheat is the great money crop of the West; and I want to give a 
few statistics in regard to wheat, its exportation, its consumption at 
home and abroad. 

Referring to the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture we find 
that in the six years beginning in 1881 and endiny in 1886, the total 
production of wheat in this country was 2,665,645,000 bushels; and of 
this the quantity consumed for food was estimated at 1,563,000,000 
bushels (I simply give round numbers); for seed, 320,000,000 bushels; 
for exportation, 760,000,000 bushels. ` 

In other words; for the six years the average production yearly was 
439,000, 000—260, 000,000 bushels for food, 53,000,000 bushels for seed, 
126,000,000 bushels for exportation. 

Report No. 43, new series, 1887, of Statistician, page 362, is the fol- 
lowing table relating to production and distribution of wheat: 


Production. | For food. 


Year. 


j 
Exporta- Total distri- 
For seed. on. | bution, 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 


383, 280,090 | 235, 249, 812 | 55, 215,573 |121, 892,389 | 412, 357,774 
504, 185,470 | 255,500,000 | 52, 770,312 [147,811,816 | 456, 081. 628 
421,086,160 | 259,500,000 | 54, 6S3, 389 |111, 534,182 | 425.717.571 
512,763,900 | 265, 000, 000 | 55, 266, 239 |132, 570, 367 | 452, 836. 606 
357,112,000 | 271,090,000 | 51,474,906 | 94, 565,794 | 417, 010, 700 
-| 457,218,000 | 277,009, 000 | 51,528, 658 (151,789,138 | 480, 317, 794 
2, 635, 645, 620 |1, 563, 249,812 |320, 939,077 760,163,184 |2, 644, 352, 073 
ti 439,274, 2P | 260, 541,635 | 53, 439, 816 128, 693, 804 449, 725, 346 


Now, who consumed this wheat? The census shows that about 44 
per cent. of the population of this country are engaged in agriculture— 
farmers and those employed by them. So that portion of the popula- 
tion alone has consumed nearly one-half of the whole crop, and if you 
add to it seed-wheat they have consumed more than half. Where has 
the other gone? Seven hundred and sixty millions of bushels have 
been sent to foreign markets, 1,563,000,000 have been consumed at 
home; and whoconsumedit? Mr, Manning, in his report to the second 
session, Forty-ninth Congress, Executive Document No. 2, Part 2, page 
17, shows, and shows very conclusively, that there are only about 5 
per cent of our whole population engaged in pursuits which could be 
protected by the tariff, and they have consumed 5 per cent. of that, which 


system, therefore the advantage shall be given to New England of | would be about 19,000,000 of bushels annually. 


making these bonds payable, both principal and interest,in coin. Of 
course this was not the preamble, but it was the effect of the law. 

And, sir, as will be remembered, the revenues that this Government 
derived from duties on imports were made payable in coin for the pur- 
pose of paying the interest on this public debt; and finally the whole 
debt was made payable in coin. At that time there were $2,000,000, - 
000 of public securities of the Government which had been purchased, 
as I have remarked, at from 40 to 60 cents on the dollar, which were 
thus made worth par in coin, thus nearly doubling the burden upon 
the people of the West and South. Not less than $800,000,000 was 
thus taken from the tax-payers of this country, and by this one act put 
into the lap of New England. > 7 

They were not satisfied even with that. They came herein 1873, and, 
demanding that gold only should be considered as coin, they secured 
the demonetization of one-half the money of the world for the purpose 
of doubling again the value of a debt that had already been doubled 
in their pockets. 

O insatiable avarice, what will ye not compel mortal man to do? 

For as Hood expresses it: 


Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 
Boe ae and yellow, hard and cold, 
Molten, graven, hammer'd, and rolled + 
pon to Ect and light to hold; 

H ed, barter’d, bought, and sold, 

Stolen, borrow’d, squander’d, doled ; 
Spurn’d by the young, but hugg’d by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould; 
Price of many a crime untold. 
Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 
Good or bad a thousand-fold! 
How widely its agencies vary— 

To save—to ruin—to curse—to bless— 

As even its minted coins express. 


Now stamped with the image of good Queen Bess, 
And now of a bloody Mary, 


It was these legislative acts on the part of Congress which threw the 


We have exported how much? Ouraverage of exportation has been 
126,000,000 bushels in round numbers. The consumption of wheat 
by those engaged in protected industries amounts to 19,000,000 bush- 
els, not more than one-third of what the farmers use annually for seed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have some more statistics on this subject. 
Before reading them I will state that this last fiscal year we imported, in 
round numbers, $692,000,000 worth of foreign goods, On that there 
was paid $217,000,000 of tariff duty. Assuming the farmer popula- 
tion of the country, who are consumers, consume one-half of that. 

We have some $108,000,000 they have paid into the Federal Treas- 
ury by way of tariff taxation in one year. Is it true they have paid 
$100,000,000 into the Treasury for the purpose of selling to home con- 
sumers in protected industries, who consume 19,000,000 bushels of 
wheat annually? Is that the feast to which the farmers of this coun- 
try are invited? 

The home market, as far as those engaged in protective industries 
furnish it, consumes only 19,000,000 bushels of wheat annually, while 
the foreign market consumes an average of nearly 127,000,000 bushels 
annually, Wheat is only one item; of course, all other products ex- 
ported bear the same relation, so far as protective industries are con- 
cerned. The home market of the farmer is confined almost wholly to 
the people who are not engaged in protective industries, for the very 
obvious reason that only 5 per cent. of our people are so employed. 

I notice in the West there is a move to organize a farmers’ trust—a 
confederation of farmers. For what? As I understand, sir, it is for 
the purpose of buying where they can buy the cheapest, and selling 
where they can sell for the largest price. 

Mr. PETERS. Is that the declaration they made at their meeting 
at Topeka, Kans.? : 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman asks me whether that was the decla- 
tation they made at Topeka, Kans. I inquire of him what the dec- 
laration was they did make. 

Mr. PETERS. They made the declaration that the object of their 


wealth of the country into the lap of New England and deprived the | association was to control the markets in accordance with the demand 
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which might be made for wheat, and not leave each farmer at the mercy 
of the wheat ring in Chicago or elsewhere. 

Mr. BLAND. Iam glad to have the explanation of the gentleman 
from Kansas, for it is better than I had put it myself: In other words, 
to get the most possible for it. 

We know the difficulty of organizing farmers in this manner. They 
are at great disadvantage, for what they have to buy is protected by a 
tariff system, and what they have to sell is attempted to be confined to 
this market alone, But when the confederation of the farmers turn 
themselves to that question they will solve the whole difficulty in 
which they are involved. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to put the federation of farmers upon the 
proper track in regard to obtaining the highest price for their products, 

wish to call attention to the question of exports and imports of the 
products of agriculture for the purpose of showing that it is the foreign 
market which consumes the surplus products, and that notwithstand- 
ing we have been paying for the last twenty-five years from 45 to 
60 per cent. as a tax or fine from the farmers of this country for ex- 
porting their produce, a tax levied upon the articles imported by them 
under the pretense of protecting home manufacturers in order to build 
up the home market of farmers, As I have before shown, there are 
only 5 per cent. of our whole population of 60,000,000 people who are 
engaged in industries protected by this tariff. 

I furnish a table found in Executive Document No. 6, Fiftieth Con- 
gress, first session, from the Bureau of Statistics, beginning with 1860 
up to 1887, in which it will be observed that, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous taxes farmers have had to pay under the promise of a home mar- 
ket, the percentage of consumption in the home market has notincreased 
during the last twenty-five years. This table shows the exports of do- 
mestic merchandise to foreign countries during the years indicated, 
divided into the products of agriculture, manufactures, and mining, 
and it shows, also, that the percentage of exports of agriculture in 1860 
was 81.14 per cent.; in 1870, 79.34 per cent.; in 1880, 83.25 per cent. ; 
so that after twenty years, or nearly so, of protective tariff their per- 
centage of exports was but little greater than in 1860. In 1880 to 1887 
agricultural ranges from 82 to 74 per cent, 

While, on the other hand, our protective industries have promised 
us that by protective tariff they would be enabled not only to compete 
with foreign products in our own country, but they would be enabled 
to export largely of their products, we find in 1860 the products of man- 
ufacture exported amounted to 14.43 per cent. of the whole export 
trade. In 1880, thirty years or nearly so after the protective tariff, it 
amounted to only 9.64 per cent., a falling off. There was a slight in- 
crease from that time or from the year 1884, when it reached as high 
as 15 per cent., and in 1887 19.45 per cent. of the whole exports of the 
country. This clearly proves that our agriculturists to-day furnish as 
large a percentage of exports at this time with only slight variations 
as to years as they did thirty years ago, and that the promise of a home 
market has not been verified. I here insert the table, which is found 
on page 40 of the report referred to. 

EXPORTS OF PRODUCTS OF AGRICULTURE AND OF MANUFACTURE, 

The following table shows the values of our exports of domestic mer- 
chandise to foreign countries during the years indicated, subdivided 
into products of agriculture, of manufacture, of mining, etc., and of 
the exports of specie for 1860, 1870, and from 1875 to 1887: 


o 
g Exports of domestic merchandise, ş 
: F 
oF 
> [Products of agri-| Products of |Productsof min- oa 
¥ culture, manufacture. | 208 forestry, “2 
5 2 - | fisheries, ete, = og 
5 "| e: 
3 Per Per Per & 
3 Value. | cont.| Value. |cont,| Value. | cent. $ 
Dollars. lars. Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. 
1860...) 256,560, 972) 81.14) 45, 658, 873! 14,43) 14,022,583 4, 816, 242, 423/56, 946, 851 
1870...; 361, 188, 79. 34| 47, 921, 154| 10.53) 46,998,704 10. 455, 208, 341/43, 803 
1875...| 430, 306, 570| 76.95) 75,755,432! 13.55] 53, 175,036 9. 50| 559, 237, 638'83, 857, 129 
1876...| 456, 113, 515) 76. 67) 81,374, 077| 13, 57,430,123 9. 594, 917, 715,50, 028, 691 
1877...) 459, 734, 148) 72, 63, 88, 007,773) 13. 91| 85,238,933. 13. 632, 980, 854.43, 134, 738 
1878...) 535, 192, 873) 77.07) 91,416,576) 13. 14| 68,140,481) 9, 695, 749, 930 27, 061, 885 
1879...) 516, 476, 703| 78,12) 89,117,215) 12.74) 63, 944, 824 9. 699, 538, 742.17, 555, 035 
1889...| 685, 961, 001] 83,25 79.510, 447) 9.65] 58,474,815, 7.10) 823, 946, 853| 9, 347, 893 
1881...) 730, 394, 043) 82. 63/89, 219, 580| 10. 10) 64,211, 624) 7. 883, 925, 946 14, 226, 044 
1882...) 552, 219, 819) 75, 31.103, 132, 481) 14.08, 77, 887,432} 10. ‘733, 239, 732 43, 480, 271 
1883 ..| 619, 269, 449 77.00 111, 890, 001! 13.91} 73,064,182) 9. S04, 223, 632 21, 623, 181 
18S4...| 536, 315, 318) 73. 93 111, 330, 242. 15. 35| 77, 319, 10. 67| 724, 964, 852 50, 225, 635 
1885...| 530, 172, 965) 72.96 117, 259, 810, 16, 14) 79,250,170) 10. ‘726, O82, 946 24, 376, 110 
1886...! 484, 954,595) 72. 82 106, 419, 692), 15. 98| 74,590,242) 11. 20| 665, 964,529 51, 924, 117 
TAALI 6. 14| 703, 022, 923 22, 710, 340 
j 


1887... 523, 073, 798 36,735, 105) 19.45) 43, 214, 020 


Tn order to show this fact I will also produce from the same report, 
found on page 41, the following: 


It will be observed, by reference to the following table, that our exports of the 
products of agriculture have consisted almost entirely of raw cotton, bread- 
stuffs, provisions, including meats and dairy products, and leaf tobacco—these 
products during the fiscal year 1887 comprising 94 per cent, of the total value of 
the exports of all products of agriculture: 


Value of exports of the leading products of domestic agriculture from the Untied 
Slates from 1860 to 1887, 


Year Provisions, ttle 

end- comprising ? 

ing cones, bin og t E meat nnd sher ' Total. 

June = - |dairy prod-| 4 

ucts. ogs. 

1860 ...'$191, 806,555 | $24, 422,310 | $15, 906, 547| $16,934,363 | $1,463,642 $250, 533, 418 
1861 ...| 34,051,483 | 72,152,366 | 13,784,710 | 22,483,213 2, 142,726,702 
1862...) 1,180,113 | - $4,183,754 | 12, 325,355 | 37,198,672 255,181 | 135, 143,076 
1863 ...| 6,652,405 | 89,180, 19,752,076 | 53,623,579 372,414 | 174,5390, 806 
1564 ...| 9,895,854 | 63,400,606 | 22,815,996 | 51,379,801 243,665 | 147,765, 862 
1865 ...| 6,836,490 | 53,941,231 | 41,625,226 | 54,015,841 244,148 | 156, 662, H6 
1866 ...| 281, 385,223 | 41,249, 064 | 29,456,145 | 29, 653,730 26, 305 | 382, 770, 457 
1867 ...| 201,470,423 | 41,288, 804 | 19,620,159 | 27,224,060 878,170 | 289,981,616 
1868 ...| 152, 820, 2i, 22, 898, 82: 31, 078, 598 432,566 | 276,254,779. 
1869 ...| 162, 633, 30, 326, 781 (a) 267, 236, 930 
1870 .,.| 227. 027, 624 50, 30, 992, 305 724,933 | 352, 096,215 
1871 ...} 218, 327, 109 39, 748, 796 S51, 7 $07, £17, 68 
1872 ...| 189, 654,595 64,306,139 | 1,193,464 | 354, 906, 637 
1873 ...| 227, 243, 069 p 743, 82,911,660 | 1,591,057 | 433,178, 072 
1874...| 211,223, 580 7 83,511,275 | 2,936,429 | 459, 269, 329 
1875 ...} 190, 638, 625 i 83, 100,065 | 2,026,198 | 412,464,702 
1876 ...| 192, 659, 262 , 181, 92, 325, 308 1,951, $46 | 44,855, 354 
1877 ...| 171, 118, 508 118,579,676 | 2,526,740 | 438, 856, 921 
1878 ...| 189, 0317484 | 181,777, 841 | 24,803,165 | 124,845,137 | 4,497,576 | 515, 955, 203 
1879 ...| 162, 304, 250 | 210,255,528 | 25,157,364 | 119, 857,692 | 10, 162,400. | 527, 837, 234 
1880 ...| 211,535, 905 | 288,036, 835 | 16,379, 107 | 132,488,201 | 14,657,931 | 653,297, 
1881 ...| 247, 695, 746 | 270,332,519 | 18,737, C43 | 156,809, 840 | 15,639,173 | 709,514, 321 
1882 ...| 199,812, 644 | 182, 670,528 | 19,067,721 | 122,020,539 | 8,913,656 | 532, 485, 079 
1883 ...| 247,328,721 | 208, 040, 850 | 19,438,065 | 109,217,119 | 9,768,803 | 583.793, 559 
1884 ...| 197,015, 204 | 162,544,715 | 17,765,760 | 114,353,788 | 19,393,121 | 511,012,588 
1885...) 201, 962, 4 160, 370, $21 | 22,025,786 | 107,332,456 | 13, 998, 441 |-505, 689, 962 
1886 ...| 205, 085, 642 | 125,846,558 | 27,158,457 | 90,625,216 | 11,963,095 | 46), 678, 968 
1837 ...| 206,222, 057 | 165, 768,662 | 25,948,277 | 92,753,296 | 9,901,614 | 500, 713,905 


a Animals not separately stated. 

In the year 1887 we exported of the products of domestic agriculture 
$500,713,906. On page 71 of the same document will be found the 
leading articles of imports entered for consumption during the year + 
1887, which amount to $683,418,980.70, which are dutiable under our 
present tariff and on which was collected $217,000,009 tariff taxes. As 
this may not be considered entirely fair, inasmuch as our whole im- 

rtation of merchandise amounted to $726,042,878, which would 
include articles on the free-list, leaving about $43,000,000 that came in 
under the free-list. Now, if we take the whole $700,000,000 imported 
on which duties were paid to the amount of over $217,000,000, we find 
that about 30 per cent. in value of our foreign commerce was diverted 
from the pockets of the farmers by a tax or fine levied upon them for 
not selling their products at home, when, in reality, it was a surplus 
they had on hand for which there was no home market. 

Our whole exports of merchandise for 1887 were $679,159,477. Sub- 
tract from this the whole amount of farm products leaves only about 
$178,000,000 of other exports. So it may be fairly assumed that the 
whole burden of tariff taxation, being a burden and tax on commerce 
itself, is a tax upon those who produce the commodities entering into 
and constituting nearly the whole of our commerce, to wit, the agri- 
culturists. But to come at it exactly, and for the purpose of illus- 
trating the matter, Iwill say to the agent of our federation of farmers 
that suppose in the next fiscal year we find that their surplus products 
exceed somewhat that of this past year, or should be $600,000,000, in 
round numbers, for which they have no market at home, unless they 
sell at a great sacrifice, and to dispose of which they are driven from 
necessity to foreign markets, and suppose the agent of that federation 
of farmers ships this $600,000,000 of farm produce to European coun- 
tries, and there exchanges their produce for the products of those coun- 
tries, products'that are consumed by the farmers and their families, 
furnishing the farms, keeping up their stock, and supplying themselves 
with the necessaries of life. 

We find from this 30 per cent. that was paid last year on importa- 
tions they can buy those products 30 per cent. cheaper in foreign mar- 
kets than here, and therefore their $600,000,000 of products in foreign 
markets will produce for them $780,000,000 of foreign products that 
enter into consumption and supplying their families and keeping up 
their farms. It will be readily seen that this agent of the federa- 
tion of farmers has made a wise investment; that although his exports 
were only $600,000,000 his imports are $780,000,000, and while our 
protective tariff defenders would say that inasmuch as his imports had 
exceeded his exports, therefore the balance of trade was against ms, it 
would be the reverse, because he had sold $600,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts for which he received $780,000,000, and instead of the balance of 
trade being against us we are the gainer of $180,000,000. So far the 
farmer has made a large profit. But when the commodities he has pro- 
cured from abroad reach our ports the cargo is visited by a custom- 
house officer and 30 per cent, of the invoice cost of those articles, which 
would be $600,000,000, inasmuch as they are worth only $600,000,000 
in the ports where they are exchanged for, but'$800,000,000 here, 30 per 
cent. tax would be levied on the invoice price, and before the goods could 
be removed for the farmers toconsume them, this tax of 30 per cent., or 
$180,000,000, must be paid, even before they can leave the custom-house. 

This agent of the federation of farmers may well say, ‘‘ Why is this 
exacted of us??? The custom-house oflicer could only reply that it 
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was to discourage this sort of thing, shipping goods abroad and buying 
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goods abroad; that this fine or tax was levied for the p of com- 
pelling him to buy at-home and build up home industries; that it was 
the policy of this Government to discourage foreign exports and foreign 
imports; that he should have traded at home and not teken his prod- 
ucts abroad. So that the farmers find that what ought to have been a 
profit to them, and would have been a profit to them but for this high 

rotective tariff, has been ruthlessly confiscated in their hands and they 

ve lost all their profits, amounting to $180,000,000. 

Now, our Republican friends in this House will not listen to the 
proposition that all these mannfacturing industries have formed them- 
selves into pools, trusts, and combines for the express purpose of keep- 
ing up the price of their manufactured products, and that this high 
protective tariff that finds the farmers and every one else who under- 
takes to escape from the exactions of these trusts, imposes on him taxes 
ranging from 30 to 40 per cent. every time he undertakes to trade with 
„anybody but a trust or a monopolist. We do not wonder that the 
farmers are endeavoring to escape from the degradation of this law, and 
that they are forming, or attempting to form, combinations with which 
to fight combinations. But, of all the poolsand all the trusts that ever 
cursed the farmers of this land, the high protective tariff pool and trnst 
is the gigantic father; and it is against this trust of the protective tariff, 
the parent of the whole brood, that they must bend every energy and 
fight to the bitter death, or else they will go to the wall, for they are 
not in a condition to oppose these povls and trusts in any other manner 
than in lowering tariff rates and permitting fair competition the world 
over, so that when the pools and trusts at home undertake to put up 
prices, the products of other countries may come in and counteract 
them. A farmer who can not see this is certainly blind. 

But the farmers alone are not suffering. AJl the industries not pro- 
tected share more or less with them in this operation, and hence it is 
the interest of all that protective-tariff pools and trusts should be 
made to succumb, and there isno mode on earth to accomplish that 
except by reducing tariff taxation to such a point as will admit of this 
fair competition. This high protective tariff, intended to discourage 
farm exports and exchange for foreign commodities, heavy duties laid 
upon imports in exchange for his products, has discouraged exports; 
it has compelled the farmers and all others to purchase commodities at 
home at prices enhanced in value all the way from 30 to 40 per cent., 
made possible on account of the tariff that prohibits importation for 
less than that. 

The consequence is that four-fifths at least of all articles they con- 
sume is pure! at home, on which they are required to pay to the 
manufacturer himself, and not to the custom-house or the Government, 
all the way from 30 to 40 per cent. on every hat, coat, all their apparel, 
their blankets, household goods and kitchen furniture, the iron and 
steel in their farm implement; in fact, everything that can be made, 
that can be consumed, and not of their own product and consumed at 
home. And if it’be four-fifths, then it is four times the amount of the 
revenue paid to the Government, that amount being $217,000,000 mul- 
tiplied by four, or $868,000,000, which is a fair and reasonable esti- 
mate of the amount of money the farmers and other people of this 
country not engaged in protective industries are annually contributing 
to the protected barons or monopolies, pools, and trusts. Paying to 
the manufacturers and these pools $800,000,000 and the Government 
$200,000,000, we have at least calculation, in round numbers, $1,000,- 
000,000 annually extorted from the people of this Government who are 
not engaged in protected industries, and turned over to the capitalists, 
who are reveling in their wealth, counting millionaires by the thou- 
sand, while their laborers, for whose special benefit they pretend this 
enormous iniquity is exacted, are reduced to poverty and distress, for 
they are compelled to compete not only with one another here, but 
with the foreign pauper laborers, so called, who are constantly arriving 
on our shores, imported for the express purpose of reducing the wages 
of American laborers. 

Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in his speech upon the tariff question, 
made the following observation: . 

i uri od of a low tariff, to 1860, 
incl ante grange, erpinek eran Send gee balance of trade hrag favor, 
and the net balance against us in these thirteen years was $396,216,161, drawn 
out of the country in gold to pay for foreign goods. Yet during the last thir- 
teen yeara, undera protective tariff, only one year has the balance of trade been 

nst us, while the aggregate in our favor hasreached the magnificent sum of 
$1,612,659,755. [Applause.] 

It will be noted in this extract that the gentleman from Michigan 
faiis to go further back than the year 1818, and stops at the year 1860. 
Any one acquainted with the history of our country well knows that 
the discoveries in 1849 of the fabulous gold fields in California and on 
our Pacific coast, together with the silver products of this country, 
poured into the lap of the commercial world nearly $2,000,000,000, al- 
most doubling in that short period the metallic currency of the world. 
It is not strange, therefore, that of this enormous gold and silver prod- 
uct a large portion necessarily found its way into all countries under 
‘the law of supply and demand for the metals. But money alone is 
not wealth. Itis simply a medium of exchange of wealth. We did not 
send it abroad ata loss, for with it we purchased that which could 
either not be produced at home at all or which came to us much cheaper 
than we could produce it at home. s 
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As well might the gentleman say, as I have before instanced, that 
should the farmers of this country export the next fiscal year $600,- 
000,000 worth of products, whichis as much wealth as money, and find- 
ing commodities in other countries 30 or 40 per cent. cheaper than they 
are here on account of the protective tariff, exchange that $600,000,000 
worth of products for $800,000,000 worth of products in other coun- 
tries, therefore, because the farmer’s export was less by $200,000,000 
than his import, the farmer had lost $200,000,000 in the transaction, 
when in truth and in fact, although the balance of trade apparently 
against him amounted to $200,000,000, or the balance of exports over 
imports, yet he kad gained wealth to the amount of $200,000,000 and 
that wealth would go into his pockets were it not confiscated at the 
custom-house. 

I have statistics here taken from Mr. Spofford’s almanac of 1888—a 
table showing the value of the total imports and exports of merchan- 
dise into and from the United Kingdom. This table shows that be- 
ginning with the year 1872 up to and including the year 1887 the 
United Kingdom imported about $8,000,000,000 more than was cx- 
ported. In other words, the imports of the United Kingdom exceeded 
their exports this enormous sum during the period of sixteen years, 
averaging about $500,000,000 a year of imports in excess of exports. 
In other words, according to the theory of the protectionists, the United 
Kingdom in that time lost in her trade $8,000,000,000. A greater fal- 
lacy never could be advanced than that the people who import more 
than they export should necessarily be the losers of the difference. 
Value of the total imports and exports of merchandise iato and from the 
Uniled Kingdom, 


Imports. | Exports, 
Years. | Ss pend im- 
Total vatue | Total value. [Tota rate Total value. 

1872.....| £354, 693, 624 | $1,773, 468,120 | £314,585, $34 | $1,572, 944,170 250 
1873....| 371,287,372 | 1, 856,435,860 | 311,004,765 | 1,555,023, 825 035 
1374......| 370,082,701 | 1,859,413,505 | 297,650,46 | 1, 488, 252, $20 85 
1875.....| 373,939,577 | 1,869, 697,885 | 281,612,523 | 1,408,061, 615 270 
1876....| 375, 154,7 1,875,773,515 | 256,776,602 | 1,283, 883,010 505 
1877.....| 394,419,682 | 1,972,098,410 | 252,346,020 | 1,261,730, 100 310 
1578.. 770,743 | 1,8413,853,710 | 245,483,558 | 1,227,419, 290 420 
1879.....| 362,991,875 | 1,814,959,375 | 248,783,364 | 1,243, 916,520 555 
sx 2,056, 147,825 | 238,414,466 | 1,432,072,390 495 
1,985, 112,445 | 297,082,775 | 1,485, 413, 875 499, 688,570 
2, 065,093,040 | 306,660,714 | 1,533, 303,570 794,470 
2, 134, 457,895 | 395,437,070 | 1,527,185, 350 7, 345 
1, 950, 092, 845 | 295,967,583 | 1,479, 837,915 470, 254, 930 
1,854, 839,775 | 271,403,694 | 1,357, 018,470 497,821,305 

1,749, 317,300 | 268,667,017 | 1,343,235, 085 982, 
1,740, 317, 360 |... «| 1,843, 335, 085 $06,982,275 


8,849, 372, 15 


The whole cireulating medium of Great Britain is about $600,000, 000, 
and yet the excess of her imports over her exports amount to $500,000,000 
annually. Ifwe are tobelieve the theory of the protectionist, then, of 
course, the United Kingdom wonld be drained every year of nearly 
the whole of her circulating medium to pay this balance of trade 
against her; yet pais fone knows that this is not true, but, on the 
contrary, she has not lost a dollar in that way. The truth is, it only 
shows that Great Britain is drawing to herself, by her great commer- 
cial supremacy, the wealth of the world, and this $3,000,000,000 shows 
the profit of her trade and not the loss. 

This may be explained in a great measure from the fact that Great 
Britain or the United Kingdom, whether because she is a free-trade 
country or otherwise is not now important to consider, but for what- 
ever reason may be-assigned,is the great commercial nation of the 
world—the clearing-house, so to speak, of the world; that instead of 
adopting a policy to discourage trade with other countries, her whole 
effort is to extend her trade with all nations and all people that she 
may gain from them wealth. This policy has enabled the United 
Kingdom to become the creditor nation of the world. What she brings 
from southern climes she distributes to northern climes; whatshe gath- 
ers from the east she sends to the west; everything can be had there, 
whether it be the product of the north, the south, the east or the west. 
Hersails are seen upon every sea, her merchantmen penetrate the ice- 
bergs of the north and the torrid zone of the south. If her provinces 
or other nations, for the purpose of internal improvement, construct- 
ing railroads, canals or any other enterprises for which money is de- 
manded, call on her, the United Kingdom is ready to furnish the de- 
sired capital in whatever part of the world it is required. 

Even in our own country we cali upon the United Kingdom for 
money in building up our home enterprises, of railroad construction 
and the like. Now, we must remember that the United Kingdom has 
not the money in reality to supply all these demands, nor is it sup- 
plied by money. A company, for instance, desiring to constructa rail- 
road in South America, visits London, negotiates a loan of $50,000,000, 
for which bonds are issued bearing, say, 6 per cent. interest, on the 

. This g of $50,000, 000 simply means that the banker ot 
London gives the company a letter of credit on the merchant of Lon- 
don, and upon this letter of credit, to secure which bonds are issued 
and held by the. banker, the company goes to the m erchant and ob- 
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‘tains $50,000,000 worth of merchandise, goods, implements, materials, 
all the essentials necessary to build the road. This is furnished in 
commodities and no money is handled, but there is the bond drawing 
interest, so that in reality the banker has furnished the merchant with 
the money, the company has farnished the banker with the bond as 
security for it, the merchant holds the money and furnishes the goods, 
e banker holds the bonds, and not a dollar goes ont of the United 
ingdom. 

Now, this $50,000,000 of bonds, bearing 6 per cent. interest, requires 
the payment of $3,000,000 annually of interest. Now, this company 
in South America, to pay that interest, does not pay money. Com- 
modities grown, produced in the country where this road is con- 
structed, are taken to the United Kingdom, and there, by the exchange 
of these commodities, a mere matter of book-keeping, $3,000,000 worth 
of commodities has paid the banker his $3,000,000 of interest. So 
that we find the whole transaction is carried on without a dollar in 
actual cash probably having been used; and this is simply an instance 
to illustrate how it is that the United Kingdom has been enabled to 
import more than she exports. 

These vast imports are commodities sent there to pay the debts the 
world owes to England on fixed securities on balance of trade; and this 
is proof of the fact that where statistics show a balance of trade, so to 
speak, according to the theory of the protectionist, is against the United 
States it does not by any means mean that the nation is a loser, but, on 
the contrary, in this instance at least, it is a gainer. The same thin 
ought to happen with this country. Our merchants ought to PTEE 
to supply, and but for a protective tariff would supply, our South Amer- 
ican neighbors with what they consume. ‘The South American com- 
pany ought to have gone to New York and procured the goods and left 
the bonds, and that would have given us the benefit of the increment 
of the bonds. But a protective tariff that prevents other nations from 
coming to our ports without paying 30 to 40 per cent. on what they 
bring here has practically barred out commerce; has swept away our 
ships from the seas; sent us back to the barbarisms of the tics who 
built walls around their countries for the express purpose of excluding 
trade and commerce with foreign countries. 

And thus it is that the vast wealth of this country, especially in ag- 
riculture, and I might also say in its facilities for manufacture, its in- 
ventive genius, its industrious inhabitants, with all its vim and enter- 
prise, willing and able to compete with any country on earth for the 
trade of the world, has fines and penalties imposed upon it for even 
daring to venture to exchange products with any other country, en- 
slaved, fettered, and ground to the dust by the enactment of laws that 
are a disgrace to a civilized nation. 

But for this protective humbug we would ina short period gain the 
world’s commerce and become the masters of the seas. Do gentle- 
men in the debate upon the other side of this question who have so 
frequently called our attention to the fact that labor in Great Britain 
is not paid as well as it is here, and the further fact that Great Britain 
is a free-trade country, believe that a protective tariff would make 
Great Britain more prosperous than she is, or do they not know thata 
protective tariff would be an injury tothatcountry? Unless they can 
show that the United Kingdom would be more prosperous under a pro- 
tective tariff, and laborers in a better condition, then their argument 
falls. There is not an intelligent gentleman in the House who for one 
moment would rise in his seat and say that Great Britain would be more 
prosperous under a protective tariff than she is to-day, free trade. 

When we come to Germany, where they have a protective tariff, we 
find labor in a much worse condition than in free-trade England or this 
country. Hence a protective tariff is shown to be the enemy of labor 
where conditions are similar, as they are in the over-populated districts 
of the United Kingdom and Germany. In this country salvation for 
labor is our extensive agricultural districts of the West, where the over- 
crowded cities and labor marts of the East find an outlet for the glut 
ot labor; when labor comes in active competition and has reduced itself 
to distress in the mannfacturing States they immediately begin the 
tramp to the West, and thousands of them every year go there thus to 
relieve the labor market of the East; and in this way, and by their 
labor o. izations, keep up wages. It is not the tariff. But while 
all this is true, still we have great distress among wage-workers in this 
country, and while upon this point I send to the Clerk’s desk to have 
read a circular issued by the master workman of the Knights of Labor, 
Mr. Powderly, vividly depicting the deplorable condition of wage- 
workers in that highly protected State of Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


POWDERLY'S STIRRING APPEAL—CIRCULAR SETTING FORTH THE NEEDS OF THE 


STRIKING COAL MINERS. 

The eral executive board of the Knights of Labor has just issued a circu- 
lar, to be read at the mectings ofall the assemblies, appealing for contributions 
in aid of the striking anthracite miners. The circular recites a history of the 
trouble, and, to show that the miners are taking a proper course in the matter, 
speaks as follows: 

“ By the report of the bureau of statistics of Peansylvania it is shown that the 
wages of the miner will got average more than $300a year. In this ealcula- 
tion are included the wages ot the sub contractor, under-bosses, and choice 
men, so that if the true average of the ordinary miners and mine laborers 
was taken the amount earned would not average more than per year, 
The net amount received by each miner per ton for the coal he mines will 
not exceed from 9 to 15 cents, ‘he advance in the price of coal to the con- 
sumer during the past ycar hasbeen in many of the markets $1 per ton, or from 
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six to ten times the amount received by the miner, who risked life and limb 
to bring it from the bosom of the earth. 

“The advance which would be accepted would notadd more than 2} cents per 
ton to the cost of producing the coal. The employers are at the same time the 
landlords, who own the housesin which the miners live and the stores in which 
en head compelled to buy their daily food. The doctors that heal the sick, the 
undertakers that bury the dead, and the ministers who preach the funeral ser- 
mons, are the servants of the corporations. No question of recognition of the 
order is involved. It is simply a question of whether the men shall starve to 
death while at work or suffer a little extra privation for a short time in order to 
getmeans enough to keep body and soul together. No appeal for aid has been 
sent out from the general office more deserving of the prompt and generous 
action of the order,” 

Accompanying the circular is a personal appeal from General Master Work- 
man Powderly. He says: “Woe read of the heart-rending scenes of eviction ag 
practiced in Ireland, We are told of the terrible work of the crowbar brigade, 
which levels homes, severs broken, loving hearts forever, and drives dear ones 
from homes and kindred across the sea. None of these scenes can outrival the 
acts of cruelty that are practiced every day in the scourged, misery-clouded 
middle coal fields of Pennsylvania. In the most prosperous times the miner 
roy ra omer live from hand to mouth, scarcely able to keep body and soul 

n unison, 

“ Notwithstanding all this, no law is broken, no offense of any kind is com- 
mitted. A more honest, industrious, moral, or patriotic people does not inhabit 
any portion of our ony’ A no more erous or manly men exist than our 
coal-miners, They have done everything, they have endured everything, and 
have sought every way to improve their condition, so as to lift it to the stand- 
ardof American manhood and citizenship. idyaopa a that, they have continued , 
a hopeless st: le to keep food in the mouths of loved ones while enduring 
Mid or | privation themselves. 

“ The last hope is gone, tired nature refuses to longer perform its functions, and 
in despair the miners have laid down their tools. They appeal to their fellow- 
citizens for the bread which their honest labor could not win. Iunite my bum- 
ble voice with theirs, andask relief forthem. Give quickly, give liberally; the 
deserve all that you can do. All contributions should be sent to Charles H. 
Litehman, box §85, Philadelphia,;Pa.”’ 


Mr. BRUMM. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRUMM. Right in this connection, this having reference to 
anthracite coal; is it not true that anthracite coal is on the free-list, 
and that this bill does not propose to change the tariff on bituminous ? 

Mr. BLAND. Do I understand the gentleman to say that all coal 
is on the free-list? 

Mr. BRUMM. Anthracite is, and this article has reference to that. 

Mr. BLAND. Anthracite is; but all other is protected. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, And this bill does not change it. 

Mr. BLAND. And the gentleman would not vote for it if it did. 
But I will answer the gentleman’s point in a moment. 

Now suppose, for the purpose of enhancing the value of wheat in 
this country, you enacted a law shutting out the use of corn; and, for 
the purpose of enhancing the value of anthracite coal, we shut out by 
law all othercoal. What would be the effect? Whatanswer can gen- 
tlemen make if the wage-workers in Pennsylvania, the most protected 
of all protected States, are reduced to poverty and distress worse than 
we see in Ireland? 

It isa shame, a disgrace to the protected capital of Pennsylvania 
that they do not come to the relief of these starving laborers and not 
leave them to the necessity of appealing to their fellow wage-workers 
for charity. If Congress has lavished its subsidies and its money upon 
the protected capital of Pennsylvania they have abused, outrageously 
abused, the confidence of Congress and the country when they refuse to 
divide with their wage-workers a fair share, a living profit of this sub- 
sidy. It only goes to show what we have always contended, that the 
subsidies given to capital go into the pockets of the capitalists, and 
not a dollar of it ever reaches the wage-worker except what is necessary 
barely to subsist him, and in this case subsist him in a worse stato 
than existed in the worst days of Southern slavery. 

Mr. BRUMM. Let me ask another question. 

Mr. BLAND. Imust decline to yield, as Ishall only occupy an hour. 

Mr. BRUMM. I will be very brief. I wish to ask whether what 
the gentleman has caused to be read is not from a protectionist, Mr. 
Powderly ? 

Mr. BLAND. I am very glad to know that the gentleman has 
brought that to my attention. Certainly if he is a protectionist the 
gentleman will not dispute the anthenticity or correctness of his state- 
ment in which he characterizes Pennsylvania laborers as being in a 
worse condition than the evicted tenants in Ireland. While on this 
point I desire to have the Clerk read an extract from the History of 
British Commerce, by Leone Levy. We have had their condition pa- 
raded in this House and before the country as being the victims of free 
trade. Now let us see about it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


One portion of the now United Kingdom was not in a position to derive any 
benefit from all these improyements, and that was Ireland, then as on many 
su uent occasions in a turbulent and discontented spirit; nor was she alto- 
gether unjust in hercomplaints, for she was really suffering from the iniquitous 
commercial policy pursued against her, 

By the old navigation laws no productions of Europe, and Ireland included, 
were allowed to be exported to the colonics unless shipped from England and 
Wales, the only relaxation from this prohibition from all direct h trade 
with the colonies being the permission to export to them white or gray linen 
cloth. By a later statute no colonial merchandise could be landed in Ireland 
unless first landed in England, and no manufacture of wool was to be exported 
from Ireland to any place except England. 

She could import no East India produce except through England; and even 
if under the reign of George I some slight freedom was granted, care was taken 
thatit should notinterferein any way with the substantial monopoly of England. 
A committee of the House of Commons sat in 1778 to find means to allay the 
discontent, but whilst the English merchants exhibited an unworthy spirit of 
exclusiveness, and the Dublin merchants were loud in their condemnation of 
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the anti-commercial policy of England, dictated asit was by the unjust, illiberal, 
and unpolitic opposition of self-interested people, no arrangement was possible, 

Mr. BLAND. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have heard a good deal, as 
I said before, about the effects of free trade on Ireland. But any one 
acquainted with the history of that country, as shown by the extract 
which has just been read, knows it is the reverse of free trade that has 
brought Ireland to the feet of England, depopulated the Green Isle, 
and sent her children wanderers over the earth, one-half of them in the 
last half century, reducing the population from about eight millions 
forty years ago to about one-half of that now. It was the restrictive 
policy of the navigation laws, preventing Ireland from exporting her 
products to any ports other than those of England, that broke down 
her factories and subjugated her people, until to-day the landlords own 
nearly the whole of Ireland. Old England has her Ireland; shall New 
England also have an Ireland in the West? 

It was the want of freedom of trade, it was the restrictions of her 

~ trade and commerce under the navigation laws that prevented her send- 
ing her products to any other ports save those of England, the inimical 
legislation on the part of England, that broke down her factories in the 
interest of the English manufacturers. These unequal and unjust laws 
imbued the spirit of rebellion in Ireland against the tyranny of Eng- 
land that has caused them for the century past to resist as best they could 
these injustices. They have demanded of England the right or free trade, 
the right of the liberty of the citizen, the right of free government. 

And because these demands have not been acceded to, Ireland has 
been in a chronic state of war with England since the union. This 
chronic state of war and discontent has been answered by idiotic co- 
ercion acts in as many years, so that Ireland has not only suffered by 
these acts, but also by tyrannical military rule that has prostrated her 
in the dust, that has kept her people in constant strife to regain her 
liberties, and, although in recent years these restrictions may have 
been removed, yet it came too late, for comparative freedom of trade 
was offered her after she had been despoiled of her heritage, and her 
Jand owned by alien landlords and her substance mortgaged to the 
aristocracy of England. She has devoted the latter portion of her 
years to an effort to shake off the tyranny of England, and has had no 
profitable opportunity to engage in manufacture and agriculture. 

Give Ireland self-government, the liberty of the citizen, the freedom 
of trade the whole world over, and the man who says she would not 
rise from her degradation and become one of the powerful nations of 
the earth, able to compete in trade and commerce and all that makes 
nations great, belies the history of that great people and slanders a 
noble, generous, and an industrious race. I have said this much be- 
cause it has been the constant aid of protectionists on this floor to 
allude to Ireland as an example of the banefnl effect of free trade, when 
the reverse} is known to be true by every gentleman acquainted with 
the history of that people. To tell me free trade has reduced Ireland 
to this condition is to say that which I resent bitterly on the part of a 
people I know havebeen impoverished by other means, tyranrical and 
restrictive in the extreme. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I leave this subject with this short allusion and 
come now to the question of trusts organized in this country, as I have 
before stated, for the purpose of controlling the markets in respect to 
the commodities they produce. I will print a table of these trusts, so 
far as I have gathered them, with my remarks. 

The following is a list of a few of the trusts, together with the amount 
of bounty the present tariff seeks to allow them to collect fromthe 
people, also their expense for labor, and the excess of tariff bounty over 
the amount they pay in wages. Not one of these trusts could live were 
it not for the war tariff. 
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Salt trust ........2.000+ 
Earthenware trust. 


General steel trust . 
Nail trust......... 
General iron t 


Tin trust... 
Lead trust.... 
Glass trust... 
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Our attention is brought to the Standard Oil monopoly as an excep- 
tion to the general rule in regard to these trusts. We know why the 
Standard Oil Company is enabled to organize its trusts. It is because 
sae: is no competition and can not be from abroad. The product is 

imited. 

But, sir, I want to ask any gentleman on the other side this ques- 
tion: Suppose that to-morrow or next day, or any time in the future, 
there should be discovered in any country oil wells that would develop 
sufficiently to come into competition with our own oil, would you not 
put a tariff upon oil in order to protect labor engaged in the oil in- 
dustry? Ifyou did not you would belie your whole record on this sub- 


ject. 

On the other hand, suppose that this oil was to-day produced abroad 
and there was a tariff on it and the Standard Oil Trust existed, would 
you reduce the tariff so as to break down the Standard Oil monopoly? 
I pause for a reply and I dare the answer. I see gentlemen over there 
who have been trying to excuse this trust, this monopoly system, and 
they dare not answer; for if they answered they would put themselves 
before the country in an undisguised condition that they can not afford. 

For here they are to-day with twenty-six monopolies organized in 
this country, protected by a tariff monopoly able to organize their 
trusts and their pools, because the high protective tariff prevents 
foreign competition. And yet you stand there defending them day in 
and day out, declaring that you will not give the people relief from 
these trusts by permitting competition to come in here in order to re- 
lieve the people of this country. Gentlemen can not escape the force 
of that argument and they know it. They can not answer it, and 
although I have appealed to them and paused for that purpose, no one 
raises his voice. i 

But we are told that this protective tariff has developed this country 
as it never was developed before. listening to the arguments on 
this floor I would have supposed it was a protective tariff and not Morse 
that invented the telegraph; that it wasa protective tariff and not 
Fulton that discovered the power of steam; that it was a protective 
tariff and not Watt that invented the steam-engine; that it was a pro- 
tective tariff that built the McCormick reaper and mower, and that it 
was a protective tariff that sent the telegraph throughout this country 
and laid the cable under the sea so that even the words that I speak may 
be licked up by the tongue of fire and transmitted to the uttermost 
ends of the world before the breath of utterance has died upon the air. 

Itis the genius of invention that has made machinery produce equal to 
Go to the West and ask the farmerif it is the pro- 
tective tariff that plows his soil, sows his seed, and reaps his har- 
vest, and he will tell youno, it is the genius of McCormick and those 
other great inventors who have invented the reaper, the mower, the 
thrasher, the hay-fork, which has made one man equal to twenty, 
and stimulated production. In spite of the tariff has this country pro- 
gressed, and the tariff has added nothing, but detracted much from 
the progress of the West. 

But we are told, on the other hand, that it isnot the farmers, not tho 
people of this country, not the consumers, that pay the tariff tax, that 
it is paid by foreigners and those who manufacture abroad; in other 
words, that the ‘‘pauper labor of Europe’? is paying all the taxes de- 
rived by this Government from customs duties. Well, I suppose the 
same may be said of Germany, for she has a protective tariff, and also 
of France and of Austria. 

Now is it a fact that the United States and all these other European 
countries are living off Great Britain, she being the only free-trade 
country; that she is paying for the expenses of the standing army 
of Germany and of France; that sheis also paying the enormous tariff 
taxes of this Government, and yet prospering? Why, it is nonsense. 
I had supposed that the $300,000,000 in the Federal Treasury, or 
whatever proportion of that amount had been derived from the pro- 
tective tariff, belonged to the American people. I had supposed that it 
was paid by them, and not by Great Britain or any other country. 

But we are told that if we permit the importation of foreign manu- 
factures the pauper labor of other countries will flood us with cheap 
goods. Mr. Chairman, we might varry that argument a little further. 
Suppose they should furnish us with all our food and all our clothing 
and thus enable us to live without work? That would be a serious 
evil according to the logic of our protective friends, because it would 
break down all labor in the country and let us all quit work. Andifthe 
heavens should shower down to-day food and raiment sufliciént to 
maintain us all, I suppose the other side of the Chamber would get 
down on their knees and pray the good Lord to deliver us from the 
pauper labor of the heavens. [Laughter on the Democratic side. ] 

And, Mr. Chairman, this brings my attention to a little discussion 
which occurred here the other day between the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FARQUHAR] and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SantH]. The gentleman from New York [Mr. FARQUHAR], whom I 
now see in his seat, and I call his attention to the matter, stated as 
follows. I give the debate here as it occurred: 

I want here, Mr. Chairman, as a workingman myself, to say a word on this 

nestion. Ifthe impairment of wages, if the slackening of work shall come by 
the importation of manufactured goods into this country, and the wages shall 
thereby go Sowa; sa they must, and work be scarce, possibly Pinkerton will 


have to force, use I want to say also in connection with that 
that the men who are outside the gates of Edgar Thomson’s works to-day will 
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win if it lakes them twelve months, notwithstanding all the Pinkerton men 
and men who pay scab wages, whatever their politics may be. And my only 
dread is this, as it was shown to-day in this discussion in the case of our friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL], that, instead of strikes being an outcome of 
good times, if we pass this bill, or a free-trade bill, which will only result in 
making the mechanics of America clothe the farmers for nothing, you will have 
more strikes on your hands than the Democratic party, or the Republican party 
* either, can take care of in all time to come. 

T warn gentlemen on this floor that they are walking on mighty thin ice 
when they strike one cent out of the American workman’s wages or take one 
hour of the labor that goes to the support of his family, that feeds and clothes 
his children, For more than twenty years the mechanics of this country have 
been organizing, and within the last seven years there has risen up a line of 
organizations that even the oldest organizations stand almost in dread of, be- 
cause they have the power to vindicate their rights, and a power that has been 
felt here on this floor more than once; and when they do they will regulate 
tariffs for themselves and not for any class, 

Mr. Surra, of Wisconsin. Will you tell me why they organize? 

Mr, Farquaar. Why theyorganize? Of course, to take care of themselves. 

You may lk from now to doomsday for and against the tariff, but I beg ts 
say that the American organizations of skilled labor and the Knights of Labor 
of America ha fe kept the wages up to what they are to-day; and against any 
onethat tries to beat them down they will hold these wages. [Applause.] 

Mr. SuırH, of Wisconsin. I want,in a word or two, to answer the gentleman 
from New Yark. I speak asa jaboring man. If the gentleman will lend his 
nid to remove from the labor of this country the curse of monopoly, and if we 
succeed in that effort, the mechanics and laboring men of America will more 
than hold their own with the balance of the world. 

Mr, FARQUHAR. Iam very glad to hear the gentleman sa 
monopoly he means; it is the monopoly of transportation ; 


s0. I know the 

e monopoly that 
would control the shoemaking industries in Massachusetts and shut ont the 
shoemakers of Chicago and Kansas City and St. Louis. $ 

But the light of protection spreads itself a little wider than Massachusetts. 
I know very well why Massachusetts has slumped toward free trade after 
having had the benefits of protection. There are others that are going to get 
the same benefits, North and South. 

As regards the monopoly the gentleman from the Milwaukee district speaks 
of, I know we did try to provide a remedy as far as we could by passing the in- 
terstate-commerce bill. And Iam willing to go with the gentleman or with any 
mechanic to amend that act so as to make ita benefit for East and West alike. 
ous Surin, of Wisconsin. Who put these monopolies in the field? [Ap- 

ause 

Mr. Venaas. If the gentleman is able to prove it he can go to the States 
of the West and find where the most of it went. Itis there also he has to go for 
aremedy. Congress has done all it could in the matter of interstate-commerce 
legislation until the proper workings of the act can be found out and any amend- 
ment that is necessary can be made. If the farmers will provide a Western 
market for the men who make your shoes in Massachusetts and elsewhere they 
can sell their crops at a better prico than at Liverpool. They want a home 
market for themselves. 

The whole transportation problem is contained in the long and short haul 
clause of that bill. The whole battle we had in these two Congresses was with 
these transportation companies in the West. I do not make an exception for a 
single one. They put down the lowest rates for a Jong haul bape to dump 
the great East, and they will not make the short haul comport with the long 
haul when they can sell the prodact nearer home. 


The gentleman from New York is mistaken when he says in this ex- 
tract that the farmers desire the mechanics to furnish them clothing 
for nothing. What the farmers are asking is to co-operate with the 
laboring people everywhere, for the farmers are the most overworked 
people on earth, to bring down the commodities at the expense of the 
manufacturers and not at the expense of the wage-workers. The farm- 
ers believe, in fact they know, that capital has organized its pools and 
trusts and syndicates, has put up prices everywhere, and is robbing 
not only farmers but wage-workers. 

It is to destroy these pools and syndicates that they demand a re- 
duction of tariff duties so that when these trusts and monopolies exact 
an unfair and exorbitant rate in the interest’ of capital the capital of 
other countries may be so far permitted to compete with them as to 
sending commodities in competition with these trusts until they are 
satisfied with a fair compensation and a fair profit. 

The gentleman from New York was quite willing to go with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin to reduce the tariffs of the railroads of this 
country; he was quite willing to join him in reducing the tax on trans- 
portation, and he attributed all the woes of the laboring men to that 
source. I will go withhimto reduce that taxation. But what is to be- 
come of the laborers on the railroads? When you reduce the tariff 
rates of the railroads and the other transportation companies, will not 
they be compelled to reduce the wages of their laborers? 

I say no gentleman can answer that question. When he claims 
that he is in favor of reducing the tariff on railroad transportation, 
and leaving the employés of the railroads, in their labor organizations, 
to keep up their wages, he is bound to admit that the same argument 
applies to the protective tariff, and more strongly, because it is kept 
ap by Federal taxation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I say the railroad companies can reduce their 
tariff charges, and so can the protected millionaires. How? They can 
live a little less luxuriously than they do. Go into a manufacturing 
town and see the palatial mansions in which the owners of the capital 
live, and then watch the poor laborer, half starved, as Mr. Powderly 
claims, as he goes to his miserable hovel to lie down on his bed of 
straw, and then tell me who gets the benefit of this tariff. 

If the millionaire himselfand his family would stop dressing in broad- 
cloths and fine silks and satins, and stop spending millions of dollars in 
Europe, if they would live in a little less imposing edifices, then they 
could devote the money they now squander upon themselves to paying 
their laborers better wages, and atthe same time they could afford to 
sell their products cheaper. 

So it is with the railroad companies, paying their officers from $25,- 


000 to $50,000 a year, salaries which enable them to live in the great- 
est luxury, while their poor laborers are underpaid and the public is 
taxed. Let them get down a little from their high pinnacle and devote 
a part of the money which they squander upon themselves and their 
families in luxurious living aE give it to their laborers, and they can 
at the same time reduce their charges. 

We can reduce the tariff on railroad transportation and the protec- 
tive tariff alike. I want gentlemen on the other side to meet this 
point, especially the gentleman from New York [Mr. FARQUHAR] 
who took that ground the other day. Let us squeeze the water out 
of the stocks of all these monopolists. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not the protective tariff that keeps up wages, 
because the system shows that the laborer that is thrown out of em- 
ployment in these manufacturing industries goes West, so that while 
there is a vast increase in population in Kansas and throughout the 
West there is, at the same time, larger increase of wealth in the East. 

The statistics show the last decade the increase of wealth in Kansas 
to be $61 per capita, the increase in Rhode Island to be $135 per capita. 
While this certainly shows that the laws operate in the interest of the 
East as against the West in the distribution of wealth, the same statis- 
tics also show that the population in Kansas has increased much greater 
in proportion than in Rhode Island. While wealth per capita is ac- 
cumulating in one section, population is accumulating in the other. 
In other words, as I have before stated, it shows that the lands of this 
country are the outlet for labor, and it is the great agricultural inter- 
est that prevents the competition in the labor market in this country 
that we find in older and more populous countries, and this accounts 
for higher wages. 

A protective tariff does not raise wages one dollar, but it robs the 
wage-laborer of nearly one-half of his wage income by imposing on 
him the necessity of purchasing all his supplies in a protected market 
at prices from 40 to 60 per cent. greater than they ought to be. So 
that while he receives $1 a day nominally of wages, he is robbed of 40 
per cent. of it when he purchases the necessaries of life. It is this 
that requires him to work twelve hours a day instead of eight—eight 
hours to support himself and family and four that goes into the pocket 
of protective monopolies. Even the wages now paid to wage-workers 
are maintained at great sacrifice on their part by strikes, lockouts, and 
constant war between labor and capital. We are told that there are 
also strikes and lockouts in free-trade countries, which is true. 

Our protectionists on the other side of the House have constantly pa- 
raded that fact whenever we have alluded to strikes in this country. 
They are thus driven to the concession that wage-workers in this coun- 
try are in no better condition in that regard than in free-trade England 
or protected Germany. The truth is, the world is the labor market. 
The man goes and comes as he pleases. With our constant communi- 
cation every week, so to speak, with the overpopulated countries of 
Europe, with immigration free, wage-workers will come here whenever 
they find their condition can be bettered, and vice versa. 

Labor having a commodity to sell, the laborer sells iton a free-trade 
basis; he sells it in competition with the labor of the civilized world, 
aud at the lowest price this competition will impose upon him. He 
has no protection whatever. On the other hand, in this country capi- 
tal is protected from competition with capital of other countries by a 
protective tariff. If capital here was compelled to compete with cap- 
ital everywhere, as labor here is compelled to compete with labor 
every where, then capital and labor would be on an equality. This truth 
is self-evident. Hence we see that all the benefits derived from pro- 
tecting our capitalists against the capitalists of other countries accrues 
to capital and not to labor. 

The only way to protect labor in this country, or wage-workers, 
would be to reverse the system; that is to say, to let the cheap com- 
modities that go into the consumption of life, manufactured by the 
pauper labor, so called, of othercountries, come here and supply atcheap 
pacea the laborer of this country. Thus laborers here would get the 

yenefit of labor and capital abroad, and, on the other hand, to prohibit 
by law or by a tax all immigration or importation of any character of 
laborers from other countries to our shores to break down the labor 
market. This wage-workers in these protective industries are de- 
manding at the hands of Congress in so far as to prohibit the importa- 
tion of contract labor, but we know how easily this law may be evaded 
and secretly set at naught. Besides, immigration is free; people go 
and come as they choose, and this law is of no practical benefit. 

So that this wholesystem has resulted in this state of affairs, namely, 
capital is demanding protection against the capital of other countries. 
Then labor, seeing the disadvantage at which it is placed, is demand- 
ing protection from immigration from other countries. If both these 
are to be accommodated, we have but one of two things to do. Either 
to build a Chinese wall around our country or else with a vast fleet and 
army to guard our coasts against the approach of every foreigner and 
all foreign importation. Indeed, so far as foreign importation is con- 
cerned, we have a practical blockade now. 

It has always been considered a great calamity for any nation, even 
in times of war, to have its forts blockaded, to be secluded and cut off, 
isolated from all intercourse with the outer world. With us it would 
be synonymous with a declaration of war now, should any nation at- 
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tempt such a thing. The whole nation would be aroused to arms to 
repel the insults to her. We are in times of peace, when all countries 
are at peace with us, blockading our ports more effectively than armies 
could do, by acts of Congress imposing enormous finesand ties and 


restrictions upon the importation of the wealth of the world. Thein- 
telligent people of America wil not long sustain such an indefensible, 
unchristian, and uncivilized economic situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I will print with my remarks, my time having ex- 
pired, a table showing the duties paid on a number of articles, neces- 
garies of life'in this country, and also a list of trusts and a list of a 
number of strikes and lockouts: 


Articles, Tariff, 
$2 per thousand, 
«| 43 per cent. 
68 per cent, and upward. 
54 per cent. 
40 per cent. 
..| 77 per cent. 
..| 25 per cent, 
«| 45 per cent 
50 per cent. 
40 per cent. 
jee 25 per cent. 
Glassware, cheapest kind .. .-| 45 per cent. 
Cooking utensils, pots and kettles ... .-| 45 per cent. 
Knives, forks, S] ete. 35 per cent, 
Common soa 20 per cent. 
Plowshares, 45 per cent, 
ngles........ 17 per cent 
Salt, in bags... ..| 39 per cent, 
Salt, in bulk... .-| 79 per cent. 
Needles... 25 per cent. 
Grindstones. 14 per cent. 
Garden seeds. 20 per cent. 
Castor-oil...... ..| 19 per cent, 
Wool hats, not valued at over 80 cents per pound.......| 66 per cent. 
Knit goods, not valued at over 30 cents ver pound......| 83 per cent. 
Wool yarn, 69 per cent. 
k -| 60 to 80 per cent. 
Clothing, ready-madce......... ..| 54 per cent. 
Cloaks, dolmans, jackets, etc. ..| 67 per cent, 
India-rubber sh 25 per cent, 
Umbrellas......... 45 per cent. 
Looking-glasses, 78 per cent. 
Round and sheet iron. „| 40 to 50 per cent, 
Cut nails and brad3.............ccsssscorssesceseses ..| 35 per cent, 
Wrought-iron spikes, nuts, washers, etc. ..| 54 per cent. 
Horse or ox shoes.... - ..| 55 per cent. 
Anvils, mill-irong, ete, 68 per cent. 
Iron or steel axles... 62 per cent, 
Horse-shoe nails, hobnai 76 per cent. 
Iron or steel chains............ --| 47 per cent, 
ia and buck-saws ..| 40 per cent, 
MG RTE OEE E 64 per cent. 
Screws 60 per cent. 
Hollow: 47 per cent, 
Pens ...... 43 per cent, 
Penknives . „| 50 per cent. 
Sugar ........ ..| G0 to 80 per cent, 
Molasses. ..| 47 per cent. 
Starch. $5 per cent. 
Rice... 113 per cent. 
Cotton 50 per cent. 
Cotton cloth 50 to 75 per cent. 
Bags and T O ES EN S ..| 54 per cent, 
Woolen cloth, not over 80 cents per poun: 89 per cent. 
Shawls, not over 80 cents per pound... 88 per cent. 
Flannels, not over 30 cents per pound. 73 per cent. 
Blankets, not over 30 cents per pound. 79 per cent, 
FORMER TARIFFS, 
Average rate of dnty under tariff of 1789, 8} per cent. 
Average rate of duty under tariff of 1792, 13$ per cent. 
Average rate of duty under tariff of 1816, 30 per cent, 
Average rate of duty under tariff of 1824, 37 per cent. 
Average rate of duty under tariff of 1828, 41 per cent. 
Average rate of duty under tariff of 1832, 33 per cent. 
Average rate of duty under tariff of 1846 to 1861, 19 per cent. 
Average rate of duty under tariff of 1862, 35 per cent, 
Average rate before revision of 1833, 43} per cent. 
Average rate under the present tariff, 41 per cent. 
Estimated average under this bill, 33 per cent. 
Strikes. 
Number. 4 2 = 4 
83. | žy 
x Establish- EE 333 
Strikes, ESE Bus 
monia | gaa | Bae 
p 
2,928 6.2 129,521 
2,105 4.6 | 154,606 
2,759 5.8 149, 763 
2, 367 5.3 147, 043 
2, 284 3.5 242, 705 
9, 893 7.0 500, 514 
22, 835 | 7 


Lockouts. 
A m 
Number. $2 : 3 oF 
oroo be 
Years 3 39 | 23 
Lock- | Establish-| 5298 a 
outs, ments, Beaks Bo 
<, SI 
9 1.5 5 
42 20| 4,131 
117 4.2] 20,512 
354 9,3 | 18,121 
183 3.5 | 16,424 
1,477 11.6 | 190,705 
2,182 | 8.0 | 159,543 


Mr. Chairman, I alluded in the beginning of my remarks to the fact 
that the surplus now in the Treasury really amounted to $300,000,- 
000. While I favor the payment of the public debt as rapidly as it 
may become due, and even before it is due, so long as we have a sur- 
plus beyond the necessities of the Government economically adminis- 
tered, yet in view of the fact that our interest-bearing debt consists of 
about $225,000,000, 4} per cents, and at this time about $690,000,000 
of 4 per cents, the 4}’s not being due till 1891, and now ata premium of 
8 per cent, and the 4’s not due till 1907 and at a premium of 26 per 
cent., it is not just to the tax-payer to continue to tax him for the im- 
mediate payment of these enormous premiums. The Government saves, 
counting premiums and interest, only about 14 or 2 per cent. in the in- 
vestments made in purchasing bonds, This money is worth in the pock- 
ets of the people from 6 to 10 per cent. It is not good economy to take 
this from them for an investment that yields only 2 per cent. to the Gov- 
ernment. The sinking-fund law that requires the payment of nearly 
fifty millions of this debt annually will, with a proper execution of the 
silver-coinage act, pay off the whole of the debt before it matures. 

If we could reduce taxes so as to drain the Treasury of its $300,000, - 
000 surplus, and as I contend it can be drained of $350,000,000, this 
amount of money put in circulation and taxes reduced so as to keep it 
there will give an impetus to business not heretofore witnessed in this 
country. The people demand of us less taxes and more money. On 
this issue we are willing to abide the result. 

THE WOOL TARIFF, 


The Mills bill proposes to put wool on the free-list, and our friends in 
the East who expect support from the farmers because there is a duty 
on wool are endeavoring to bring the farmers of the West to the sup- 
port of the protective system. ‘This scheme will fail. The farmers 
of the West know that the tariff on wool is to them no adequate com- 
pensation for this unholy system. They are ready, to show their good 
faith in demanding a reduction of tariff taxes, to surrender wool. 

The tariff on wool is about 26 percent. On woolen goods the farmer 
has to pay 68 per cent. The bill takes off this tariff on woolen goods 
about 30 per cent., or nearly one-half, as an offset for free wool. This 
will be a gain to the farmers. The sheep has got in the wrong com- 
pany. They have tried to make him the keystone of the protected 
arch. We propose to get him out, to remove the keystone and let the 
arch take care of itself. ' 

This reminds me of the story of two brothers, John and Jim. Their 
father had died and left the two boys a handsome patrimony, including 
a large flock of sheep. John was a little brighterthan Jim. Jim had 
always been somewhatstupid. John hitupon aplan to divide thesheep. 
There wasapet sheep in the herd named Bob. This pet and Jim were 
great friends. Jim had raised him and loved kim fondly. John placed 
an equal number of the sheep in two different pens. Butin one pen he 
put Bob, the pet sheep, and with Bob he placed all the old and scabby 
sheep. In the other pen he placed the pick of the flock. He told Jim he 
had divided the sheep, and that Jim could take his choice of pens, sup- 

ing that Jim’s love for Bob would surely result in Jim’s choosing the 
ot of which Bob was a part. Jim goes first to the pen where the best 
sheep were placed. He looks carefuily through the pen, but did not 
see his pet. He then goes to the other pen and there his eyes rested on 
his dear pet Bob, but looking around and over the lot of shabby she 
with which Bob had been placed he commenced lamenting to Bob the di- 
lemma in which he found himself. At last he exclaimed to Bob that 
he had always loved him, and liked him still, that he was loth to give 
him up; but he said to Bob, you are in such bad company they would 
have topart. To John’s chagrin Jim took theother lot. So tothe disap- 
pointment and surprise of our protectionists the farmers refuse to be 
seduced by them. The sheep is in bad company; we propose to cut 
him loose from the evil influence of his associates. 

The sheep has helped the other members of the combine to swindle 
the farmers of not less than $1,000,000,000 annually; to blanket the 
West with farm mortgages, estimates of which I will append as part 
of my remarks. 

The following table, taken from the able speech of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [ Mr. MACDONALD] shows the per cent. of tariffin present 
law and the bill under consideration, in which it will be seen that the 
bill ore et en ee of duties greatly in excess of the per cent. of the 
cost of labor. 
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Table, compiled from Tenth Census, showing value of various manufactured 
products, per cent. of labor cost, rate of duty existing and proposed. 
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Per ct. | Per ct. 
$31, 792, 802 21.5 47 39 
210, 950, 353 21.6 50 40 
10,073, 330 19.7 59 25 
5, 629, 240 22.3 43 24 
13, 292, 162 13.5 70 35 
653, 900 6.8 1% 97 
15, 393, 812 44 54 21 
2,184,532 20.9 50 35 
8,516,569 22.2 5i 40 
160, 606, 721 16.1 70 40 
33,549, 942 16.9 68 40 


labor is 10 
cent. and 

The following is a statement of farm mo: first compiled by the 
Missouri Republican from agricultural journals and other sources, and 


widely circulated and indorsed by many of the leading papers of the 
country: 


aii wrvonnesnecns ty AAR; 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE ] took exceptions to the es- 
timate and gave the following as, in his opinion, the moreaccurate. Ad- 
mitting the lowest estimate to be the most correct, itis simply appalling: 
DIO ..s;scrorecescroccoescessvesessesenen: 


Mr. Brown1n’s statement makes farm mortgages the enormous sum 
of $1,295,000,000. ‘This is the lowest I have seen, and I believe the 


$2,000,000,600 would not liquidate the farm m: in this country. 
The following is from the Missouri Republican of recent date: 
WHO OWN THE WEST? 

All the advocates of high protective tariff have one refrain to their songs 
speeches, essays, and sermo: e vast wealth of the country. “We 
are the richest country on the globe,” they “and the protective tariff has 
made us s0;" and then they present us with a bewildering array of figures 
towering up into the billions to show how prosperous the land has n under 
the ve policy of the last twenty-six years. In 1862 we had only 33,000 
miles of railroad; now we have 150,000, In 1860 we had only $200,000,000 depos- 
its in savings-banks; now we have $1,100,000,000. In 1860 we had 2,044,000 farms; 
in 1880 the number had increased to 4,008,000, and at the present time it can not 
be less than 5,000,000. All this they tell us has been brought about by the pro- 
tective —as if the industry, enterprise, and patient hard work of the peo- 
ple had nothing to do with the matter. 

It may be admitted that the country is rich, and growing more rapidly in 
wealth than any other country on the globe. But the people have it so, 
not the tariff. ie has thrived in spite of protection, That policy bas drawn 
enormous wealth from the twenty-nine agricultural States.and concentrated it 
in the nine favored industrial States; and it is in the latter the affluence that 
excites the admiration of the high-tariff advocates is most conspicuously illus- 


trated. 

But, they tell us, the tural States have grown rich,too. They also have 

Se sie under protection. See how farms have multiplied in the West and 
Ro west, and see how railroads have been built in Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin and the States and Territories w@t of the issippi, even to the 
Pacific, and how this vast region has been subdued to settlement. 

Ali true. But who owns these farms and railroadsin the Western States? In 
one word, who owns the West? ‘The people of the West, it might be an- 
swered. But the answer would not be true, asa few indisputable figures will 
sufficiently proye. , 

First, as to farms. In 1850 there were 138,500 farms in Kansas, 256,000 in Illi- 
nois, 1 ia 247,000 in Ohio, 985,300 in Iowa, 154,000in Michigan, and 
134,300 in Wisconsin—making a total of 1,301,100 in the seven States named. 
Recent statistics collected by pangen associations and printed in farm journais 
make the following exhibit of farm in these same States : 
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These figures are so startling in their enormity as to seem incredible. Wedo 
not vouch fortheiraccuracy. They present the 1,309,100 farms in seven Western 
of four and a half billion mo 

assessed valna! 


states EEEE EEE wen ee roy ant e a 
debtedness, or an average of over for ea 
property in these States in 1885 was as follows: 


in- 
on of ’ 
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a DO OR 


phate punananeansopsnanensa 
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ses senenaneesecesennerssnseeens: 


ene eeeneseeeenenrecenwone: 


TOMMY paenan since Sasons 


It will be seen that the reported mo: 
assessed value of the farms; and the 
ndustrial States. 


osavep eseese esascs ses tereneenesesere Dy 007, 900, 000 


debts cover abont four-fifths the 
of these mortgages are held in the 


ows: 


These 37,000 miles of railroads, 
twoanda half billion dollars) and yielding annual net earnings of $57,520,000, are 
down in the statistics of the day as part of the property of the States in which 
that onl: small fraction of their values 


having a nominal value of $2,537,000,000 (over 


similar condition of things pre ‘The official report of the railroad commis- ` 
sioners does not state what proportion of the aggregate capital stock of the INi- 
nois roads is held in Illinois, but the location of the capital stock of the leading 
roads will assist us in forming The Illinois Central has $29,000,000 


Rock Island 


of the East, 

As Illinois is calied the most rous and one of the richest tural 
States of the West, it may be in’ that the other States are in no con- 
dition than it in the matter of railroad ownership, and therefore it may be 
broadly asserted that practically all the railroads in the seven States named, 
valued at e rooms (two and a half billion dollars and over), are owned in 


the industrial The industrial States are therefore drawing a pretty 

round sum of money for one thing and another from the seven Western States 

named every year. The items may be stated as follows: 

In protective taxes........... EREE sian eevensescsentees saassssnnecesseestacasces $190, 000, 000 

In interest on mortgages.. sessesesssee ZTO, 000, 000 

In railroad net Carnings....,.........s00rcncereerseriorssnassnesssenesesenes arsses:aessess 07, 000, 000 
TENS oo bcos son pon tabsseniep booted N kasd E csbioebetioons: sesssecsseesseereees $77,000, 000 


PEE o renen States are, ar fact, being bled to geas, Setas Igan are 

actually becoming poorer and poorer every year. a not make 

a living, and the convincing proof of this fact is that their ko ate fast 

ing under mortgage to the money-lending manufacturing States of the 

Twenty-five years ago these mortgages were few in number and small in 

amount; now theynumber millions and coveran aggregate value of thousands 

of millions, and all bear 6 to § per cent. interest. ‘ 
The West does not own itself. It is owned by the industrial States. Twenty- e 

six years of the malign, sectional, and oppressive policy of high tariff hasdone 

the work and done it effectuaily. The indust: States of the East, enriched 

beyond estimate by the annual tribute of $600,000,000 exacted for a quarter of a 

century from the other States under the false pretense of building up home 

man own all Western railroads, telegraph lines, and bridges, and hold 

mortgages on nearly all farms, their cities, and towns. 


Also the following, from same journal: 


THE NINE RICH STATES, 


> 

Official statistics published from time to time show that the nine manufactur- 
ing States of the Northeast have grown, and are stiil growing, in wealth much 
faster than the twenty-nine agricultural States, notwithstanding the decided 
natural superiority which the latter in richer soil, larger rivers, and aes 
better climate. In some of the agricultural States, notably the Western and 
Northwestern, the increase of wealth has been very large—so large in the last 
sya nee bots as to turnish cause for allowable boasting and patriotic self-con- 
gratulation. 

There are rich, productive farms, great cities, thriving towns, and vast systems 
of railroads in Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri, and we have a right to rejoice at the exhibitions of popular 
industry, enterprise, and power which they present. But even these surpris- 
ing phenomens of growth and development are evidences of Eastern rather 
than of Western wealth. 

These farms do not belong more than onc-half—certainly not more than two- 
thirds—to the farmers who till them; they are mo: to Eastern moncy- 
lenders. These towering cities and populous towns do not belong to the pop- 
ulations that dwellin them; they,too, are largely mortgaged to Eastern c: ors 
living 1,200 to 1,500 miles away. And as to the 58,000 miles of railroad in the 
States named, valued at $2,000,000,000, and yielding aggregate net earnings of 
ay sit aad are owned almost entirely in the Eastern manufactur- 

ni es 
The manufacturing States, therefore, not only own themselves, but have 
managed to possess a very large interest—nearly one-half, certainly one-third— 
of the Western States. How has this come about? By what process have the 
nine manufacturing States a mortgage interest worth $2,000,000,000 in 


i 
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the farms and cities and townsof the growing West, and the almost absolute 
ownership of its enormous systems of railroads, valued at $2,000,000,000 more ? 

The answer is a twofold one: First, through the protective tariff in favor of 
the special manufacturing interests of the East; and, second, through control 
of the monetary and fiscal legislation of the last twenty-five years. 


The protective tariff which averages about 50 


r cent., forces the consumer 
to pay $1.50 for every $1 worth of protected go 
e 


he buys; it forces the whole 

peop to hg $150 for every $100 worth of protected . $1,500 for every 

$1,000 worth, 21,500,000 for every $1,000,000 worth, $150,000,000 for every $1,000,- 

000 worth; and as this unjust and oppressive exaction has been going on for 

over twenty-five years, some idea may be formed of the enormous drain of 

ry igauanad from all other paris of the land into the favored manufacturing sec- 
on, 

And this ig only one-half of the answer. The other half is to be found in the 
selfish and pitiless contro) of the financial policy of the country and the cun- 
ning na ry Sodan ofitsmoney. The statement will appear surprising to per- 
sons who have never reflected on the subject, but it is nevertheless true, and 
capable of demonstration, thatthe nine manufacturing States—which are also 
the creditor States, the banking States, the capital States, and the money-lend- 
ing States—have, by their adroit dictation of monetary legislation, treasury 
practices, and the resumption movement, actually taken from the pockets of 
the people $2,090,000,000 and put it into their own—and it is this very money, 
unjustly taken from the people, which they subsequently lent to their victims 
and now hold as investments in Western farm mortgages. 

During the war the Eastern creditor interests encouraged the Government to 
issue enormous amounts of bonds, and to intrust the sale of them to their favor- 
ites. These issues aggregated $3,000,000,000, and as soon as the war was over, the 
same interests set about limiting the volume of greenbacks—the only mone 
in the country at the time—with the obje@of increasing the value which bot 
the bonds and the greenbacks would have when resumption should come. 

The bonds were sold at a gold value of 35 to 75 cents on the $1, the average 
being, probably, 50 cents, certainly not over 60 cents; and when resumption of 
specie payment was brought about in 1878, making every bond bought for $600 
1,000, the bondholders made a clean profit of 40 per cent. on the $3,000,- 
000,000, or $1,200,000,000. And this was notall. It was not even half. The ad- 
vance in the gold value of the United States bonds was extended to and over 
all debts contracted during and after the war—say, from 1863 to 1872—State, 
county, city, and town debts, railroad debts, and mortgage debts. 

The te of these was estimated at $5,000,000,000, and as it wascontracted 
in greenbacks, worth on an average 60 cents on the $1, resumption of specie 
payment strained it up 40 per cent., and thereby imposed on the debtor States, 
counties, cities, railroads, and individuals, a new exaction of $2,000,000,000— 
and this, too, went into the ets of the creditor classes. Debts never shrink. 
The property and products that pay them shrink, but not the debts. The Wes- 
tern farmer who contracts an obligation of $1,000 at a time when wheat is worth 
$1.25 a bushel, has his burden virtually doubled when wheat runs down to 62} 


cents a bushel. 

The act of 1859, to ‘strengthen the public credit,” as it was falsely titled, was 
a signal example of the sel and unfair control of legislation in the interests 
of the manufacturing creditor States at the cost of the people. That act made 
$1,700,000,000 greenback bonds payable in coin, although coin at the time com- 
manded a premium of 38 cents on the $1. It was driven through Congress b 
the bondho!lders—Congress being composed at the time very largely of bond- 
holders—it yielded a clean profit to them of $546,000,000, and it virtually increased 
the public debt that much. 

Bearing in mind that the nine manufacturing States are the creditor States of 
the country, and the twenty-nine agricultural States are debtors, it will be seen 
that the former have rea: immense harvests of money from these manipula- 
tions—and it is these immense sums that form so important an item in their 
present wealth, enabling them to own all the railroads in the West and to hold 
mortgage liens ona Jango proportion of the property of the Western prome: 
In 18% five-sixths of all the registered United States bonds were held in the 
nine manufacturing States, and taking this as an indication of the ownership 
of the coupon bonds also, we have the following statement of the ownership of 
the whole public debt for that year: 

Public debt in 1830, $2,120,000,000. 

Held in the nine manufacturing States, $1,767,000,000. 

Held in all the other States, $353,000,000. 3 

As the payments for interest on the public debt in the last twenty-five years 
have been $2,150,000,000, and the payments on the principal have been $1,100,- 
000,000 in the same period—making a total of $3,350,000,000—we may form some 
intelligent conjecture as to where these payments found a resting place. Por- 
tions of our national debt are held abroad, but of the much larger amount held 
in this country five-sixths are, and have ever been, held in these creditor States, 
and the payments on these five-sixths therefore went to those States. 

The estimated population of the United States at the close of 1887 was 62,900,000. 
The following figures, then, can not be far from the truth: 

Population at present, 63,000,000. 

Of the nine manufacturing States, 16,400,000. 

Of all the other States, 46,600,000. 

The following figures, taken from the last report of the Comptroller of the 
Mic aged show where the capital of and deposits in the national banks are 

eld: 
National banks: Total number of shares of par value of $100 each, $5,517,000. 

Number of shares held in the nine manufacturing States, 3,298,000, 

Number held in all other States, 2,219,000, 

Total capital, $551,700,000, 

Portion owned in the nine manufacturing States, $329,500,000. 

Portion hetd in all other States, $221,906,000, 

Total deposits, $1,250,000,000. 

In the nine manufacturing States, $700,000,000. 

In all other States, $550,00,000. 

The subjoined figures show the deposits in savyings-banks, and are taken 
from the report of the Bureau of Statistics at Washington: 

Whole number of depositors, 3,071,000. 

In the nine manufacturing States, 2,847,000. 

In all other States, 221,000, 

Savings deposits: Total for the whole country, $1,200,000,000. 

For the nine manufacturing States, $1,111,000,000. 

For all other States, $89,600,000. 

These statistics show where the money power of the country is to be found 
and how effectively the manufacturing States have wielded their authority over 
national legislation in the last quarter ofa century to concentrate wealth within 
their borders, They have Jess than one-fourth the population of the country, 
but they control the national banks through the ownership of three-fifths of their 
capital and seven-twelfths of their deposits. They show ten times as many de- 
positors in the savings-banks as all the other twenty-nine States, and they have 
eleven-twelfths of all the sayings deposits in the country. 

hat between the protective tariff maintained for a quarter of a century for 
the benefit of the manufacturing section and the unjust, not to say positively 
iniquitous, management of the monetary legislation by those States, the West 
is in danger of becoming a mere romp oF mortgaged provinces, with no right 
but that of paying interest on their debts. 


Mr. WOODBURN. Mr. Chairman, before discussing the main ques- 
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tion under consideration, I propose to reply briefly toa statementof some 
consequence which has been made on the other side and which has notyet 
been contradicted. The eloquent gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN], a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, has been 
pleased to claim that because a Democratic House not long ago 

two measures in the interest of labor (one of them known as the contract 
bill), which were signed by the President of the United States, therefore 
his party alone is entitled to be considered the friend of the laboring men 
of thiscountry. If there be noother basis for;this claim, I feel that the 
title of his party to that distinguished honoris not unassailable. If there 
be any other foundation for this claim except the shallow pretense that 
a low tariff makes high wages, I would like to know it. I say to the 
gentleman that every Republican on this side of the House voted for 
both those measures, and that they never could haye gone to the hand 
of a Democratic President for signature except through the interven- 
tion of a Republican Senate. It will be avery difficult matter for the 
gentleman to convince the people that the legislative department of 
this Governnient consists solely of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Chairman, there was another labor bill passed in this Democratic 
House in the last Congress. It was known asthe “arbitration orO’ Neill 
bill;” and the other side is entitled to a monopoly of all the glory of 
the achievement. When that measure came up for debate upon its 
merits a distinguished Democratic member of the Labor Committee 
rose in his place and denounced it as a piece of unblushing demagog- 
ery, and characterized its author as ‘‘a good constitutional lawyer 
among baseball players and a good baseball player among constitu- 
tional Jawyers.’? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Chairman, in 1875, when the Democratic party controlled this 
House by a majority of 70, one of its first acts in testimony of its de- 
votion to’the cause ot labor was the reduction of the salary of every 
employé of this House, though those salaries had been fixed under the 
Democratic administration of Franklin Pierce when the price of living 
was 50 per cent. lower than at the time of the reduction. From that 
time to the present the policy then inaugurated has been rigidly en- 
forced in every department of this Government. Why, sir, hardly had 
this Administration been installed in power when its Democratic Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, by a special order, cut down the pay of every 
laboring man in the custom-house at San Francisco from $920 a year 
to $720. Think of it! Two dollars a day for a laboring man in Gov- 
ernment employ in the land of generous habits and high wages, the 
golden State of California. Your Democratic Secretaty of the Navy 
found a rich subject at the Mare Island navy-yard for the exercise of 
the knife of Democratic economy. By another special order he cut 
down the pay of every hard-working hod-carrier from $3 a day to $2.10. 

Your party came across the mountains into my State and found that 
the surveyor-general, a most important officer to my people, had been 
receiving under Republican rule $2,500 a year; and by Democratic 
economy you reduced his wages to the level of a skilled miner, not- 
withstanding the fact that he was obliged under the law to give bond 
for the faithful performance of his duties in the penal sum of $120,000. 
Why, sir, in the last Congress one of the leading members on the other 
side of this House, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BuRNEs], de- 
clared that the employés of this House, who had neither mileage nor 
passes, were no more entitled to an extra month’s pay to go to their 
homes in the heat of summer for a little recreation than the veriest 
scavengers on Pennsylvania avenue. And only the other day, to my 
utter surprise, we heard the member from South Carolina [Mr. HEMP- 
HILL] declaring that the policy of his party was for cheap labor. 
Carry that doctrine to its legitimate results and it means the substitu- 
tion of Asiatic labor for American. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not the Democratic but the Republican party 
that passed the anti-pauper immigration bill. It was not the Demo- 
cratic but the Republican party that passed a bill prohibiting the im- 
portation of coolie laborers under contract. It was not the Democratic 
party that placed upon the statute-books of this nation that blessed 
law known as the homestead act. It was the Republican party that 
for the first time in the history of this country made labor free. I hold 
that the record of the Democratic party on this question ought to estop 
forever its leading members from posing in political contests in the atti- 
tude of the friends of the laboring men of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, confining lf within the limit allowed me and 
paring down my remarks accordingly, I propose to reply to another 
statement made, not only in this Hall, but at the other end of the Cap- 
ito]. Not long ago, in order to extricate his party from the dilemma 
in which it has been placed by the message of the President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] declared that his 
party was not for free trade; that free trade was a myth and a folly; 
That declaration has been echoed on this floor time and again since the 
opening of this debate. I propose now to disprove by clear and con- 
clusive evidence the truth of that declaration. 

I call attention to the fact that before the vote was taken in the last 
Congress upon the question of considering the Morrison bill, the de- 
formity of which was so hideous that it was strangled by a Democratic 
House, deskssof members were garnished with pyramids of British leaf- 
lets to enlighten the average Congressman upon the beauties ef Mor- 
rison free trade. 
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Another piece of evidence tending to show the free-trade proclivities 
of the Democratic party is the favorable report of a measure known as 
the ‘‘shipping bill’? by a Democratic House of Representatives. It 
provides that foreign-built ships shall be put on the American register 
free, and that every conceivable article that enters into the construction 
of a vessel, from the keel to the bow, from the hull to the mast-head, 
from the nail to the anchor, shall hereafter be imported free of duty. 

‘This interesting free-trade production is now upon one of the House 
Calendars, ready perhaps for an enforced consideration. Its 
will close down every ship-yard in America; throw thousands out of 
employment, and American ship-building will be onlya pleasing remi- 
niscence of the past. Iam certain it will not receive a single Repub- 
lican vote. Republican Representatives, true to the doctrine of protec- 
tion, are in favor of American ships, built by American hands, out of 
American material, and manned by American seamen. 

As further evidence of the truth of the proposition I have undertaken 
to prove, the message of the President, the platform of the Democratic 
party, has the unqualified indorsement of every British newspaper. 
The London Spectator, the Saturday Review, the London Times, the 
Economist, the London Statist, the London Post, the London Standard, 
the London Globe, the London Daily News, the Glasgow Herald, the 
People’s Journal, the Haddington Courier, the Scotchman, the Lon- 
don Iron, the London Ironmonger, the London Colliery, Guardian, the 
London Echo, and the London Coal Trade are among the number. 
[Applause on Republican side. ] 

The burden of their song is that the policy embodied in the message 
of the President means free trade, that it touches the pockets of every 
citizen of the United States, and that it has set rolling a stone that 
will never stop until it has broken the infamous idol of protection in 
pieces. They declare that his message reads like an extract from some 
old speech of John Bright; that it is good news for England and means 
an increased woolen and iron trade. They claim thatthe ‘‘ Mills bili” 
will put into the British treasury an extra hundred million of dollars 
per anunum and that its passage will insure the reduction of the Irish 
laborer’s wages and cripple his financial ability to aid his countrymen 
in their struggle for parliamentary independence. The following is a 
recent dispatch to the New York Herald from a distinguished member 
of the British Parliament: £ 

To convert the United States is indeed a triumph. The Cobden Club will 
henceforth set up a special shrine for the worship of President Cleveland and 
Seng he all its publications gratis. Cobden founded free trade; Cleveland 
save . 

It is the first message of a President of this Republic that has re- 
ceived the universal sanction of the British press, British statesmen, 
and British manufacturers. The echo of their hosannas in its honor 
has not yet died away on the other side of the Atlantic. It is certain 
to reverberate on this side in the heat of the coming political contest. 
(Applause. } 

If there is a gap in the testimony I have adduced to prove that Mr. 
Cleveland and the Democratic leaders of this country are free-traders, 
I propose to fill it up by documentary evidence the truth of which no 
man dare question. 

The Cobden Club is an association of British manufacturers organ- 
ized in 1866 for the avowed purpose of destroying the protective tariff 
system in America and to facilitate the introduction and sale of British 
goods in the American market, This organization, founded in London, 
has established agencies in New York and Chicago for the distribution 
of British free-trade documents in political contests in this country. 
Its secretary is a member of the British Parliament. His name is 
Thomas Bayley Potter, who at the annual dinner of the Cobden Club 
at Greenwich on the 10th day of July, 1880, said that the Cobden Club 
was now about to enter a contest with a foe worthy of its steel. Their 
eyes were now turned westward. They were going to encounter their 
friends in the United States, and he believed they would be ultimately 
victorious. Six days after this interesting free-trade love-feast the 
London Times said: 

It is to the New World that the Cobden Club is chiefly looking as the most 
likely sphere for its vigorous foreign policy, It has done what it can in Eu- 


rope, and is now turning its eyes westward and bracing itself for the struggle 
which isto come. It can not rest while the United States are unsubdued. 


The following is a London cable dispatch, dated January 8, 1888: 


The Cobden Club are trying to raise a large sum of money to be spent to 
further free-trade propaganda, especially in spreading broadcast pamphlets 
and other Cobden Club literature, Lord Brassby has given a thousand dollars, 
others less,and the hat is going round. It islong since the club has been so 
active. They are indeed doing more than the fair-trade movement in England 
appears to require. There can be little doubt that their surplus funds are in- 
tended as re-enforcements for Mr, Cleveland in his efforts to hand over the con- 
trol of American markets to British traders. 


A few years since the following paragraph appeared in the London 
Times: 

A subscription was recently opened to raise funds to circulate free-trade tracts 
in foreign countries. About £40,000 ($200,000) was subscribed. Some of these 
tracts are to be printed in New York for circulation in the United States. In 


addition to the above, $17,000 was subscribed by foreign bankers and importers 
of this city whose names are in our possession. 


More than two hundred members of the British Parliament and 


twelve out of fourteen British cabinet members are members of the 
Cobden Club. Upon its roll of membership appears an army of dukes, 


earls, marquises, lords, peers, counts, and princes. The annual assess» 
ment is three guineas. The report of its committee shows that in 1886 
they issued eleven millions of free-trade leaflets and gives to the world 
the following interesting information: 

Ycur committee are not unmindful of the probable effects of fiscal freedom in 
America upon the world’scommerce. They foresee that free trade means cheap 
production in the United States. 

The club awards a prize of £60 for the bestessay on free trade. They 
permit Harvard, Yale, and Williams Colleges in the United States te 
compete for silver medals of the club for essays on the same subject. ~- 
Last year the committee kindly consented to permit the University of © 
Indiana to enter the ranks of competition. The bankers of the clu 
are the London and Westminster Bank and the Westminster branch, 
St. James’s Square, London, S. W., where subscriptions are paid on 
the 1st day of January in each year. Its balance-sheet shows that for 
the year 1885 it expended £5,744 9s. 3d. I now offer in evidence the 
record I hold in my hand which contains the list of the members of the 
Cobden Club, with dates of entrance, as corrected up to the Ist day of 
January, 1888. On the back of the record is the motto of the club, 
“ Free trade, good-will among nations, God save the Queen.’? 
I forgot to state that the club committee declare in their report thatno 
man can be an honorary member of the organization unless he has ren- 
dered distinguished service in the cause of British free trade. 

It is so exclusive in its character that no man who earns his bread 
by the sweat of his brow can be admitted to membership. The essen 
tial qualification is that the applicant must be a manufacturer or a 
nobleman. 

I find in the corrected list of distinguished foreign and colonial noble- 
men who are members of the club, the following names and date of their 
admission: JAMES B. Beck, Lexington, Ky., elected in 1888. 

I regret to see the name of the brilliant Senator upon the roll of an 
anti-American association. He sits high in the hearts of the people 
west of the Rocky Mountains. He is the determined foe of British 
monometalism. He does not believe that the capital of the nation that 
does not produce an ounce of silver ought to regulate the price of the 
American product. He does not believe thatthe Democratic Secretary 
of the Treasury should shape the financial policy of this country to 
meet the views of forty-six New York bankers and the money-changers 
of Wallstreet and London. His name on the club rollis more than an 
indication of the political sentiments of the great party that recognizes 
him as one of its most boasted leaders. [Applause.] 

The Senate of the United States is also represented in this foreign 
institution by Hon. ZEBULON VANCE, of Charlotte, N. C., who was 
admitted in the fold in 1883. 

William Endicott, jr., of Boston, Mass., a Cabinet officer of this Re- 
public, its Secretary of War, was admitted in 1877. This ought to 
create no surprise, for, if common rumor reports him aright, he per- 
mits no visitor to escape without inflicting upon him an essay on the 
antiquity of his Anglo-Saxon ancestry and the peculiar aristocratic 
color of his puritanical blood. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Thomas F. Bayard, Delaware’s favorite son, the Democratic Secre- 
tary of State, was admitted in 1883. It would be strange, indeed, if 
his name were not on the roll of American noblemen. Only a few 
days ago, at a public meeting at Birmingham, England, when Cham- 
berlain mentioned the name of Bayard, the cheers of the multitude 
drowned the voice of the orator and almost set in motion the walls of 
the building. When in the Senate of the United States, he declared 
that the passage of a resolution putting wool on the free-list was the 
first firm step in the direction of free trade. 

His diplomatic action on the Canadian fishery question, his release 
of three British vessels solemnly adjudged by a court of the United 
States to be forfeited and sold, together with their cargoes, for a viola- 
tion of law in seal fishing in the Behring Sea, coupled with his cringing 
apology to the British foreign office for not releasing them sooner, emi- 
nently qualify him for membership in the Cobden Club. From his 
political acts and utterances, a stranger, unacquainted with our form 
of government, would be justified in concluding that heis acting in the 
dual capacity of an American Secretary of State and a British envoy 
extraordinary. 

He had the honor of being elected the same day with his excellency 
Nuban Pasha G. C. B., G. C. M. G., and the Marquis Vilfredo Pareto. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

David Dudley Field, a Democratic member of the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress, whose legal reputation extends beyond the limits of the Empire 
State, and whose party prominence is such that he was called upon by a 
committee of this House to dictate the names of the new States that are 
to be admitted after the election, joined the brotherhood in1881. Henry 
George, the simon-pure free-trader, who, after being justly spurned by 
the labor party, allied his political fortunes with Mr. Cleveland on the 
principle that birds of a feather flock together, was elected the same 
year. W. Dorsheimer, whose recent death created a gap in the ranks 
of the Democratic party in the Empire State that can not be readily 
filled, was elected a member in 1878. 

Manton Marble joined the club in 1872. This is the nobleman dele- 
gated by Grover Cleveland to bring about an international money con- 
ference in the interest of silver. The silver-producers are doubtless in- 
debted to the President of the United States tor the significant appoint- 
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mevt of a man to such a position when he was a notorious member of 
a foreign institution, every British member of which is hostile to the 
coinage of the white metal. 

W. R. Morrison, of Waterloo, Ill., was elected a member of the Cob- 
den Club in 1876. Three times during his Cobden Club membership 
he was the Democratic chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and had the control of the revenue legislation of the country. [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. BRUMM. Is that Horizontal Morrison ? 

JMr. WOODBURN, Yes, 

Is it any wonder that he was continually tinkering at a tariff reyis- 
jon in the interest of Great Britain that resulted always in the stagua- 
tion of business, the timidity of capital, a dearth of employment for 
labor, that engendered strikes, begot violence, and deprived him of a 
seat in Congress? 

In the memorable year of 1873 Sir George Balfour, K. C. B., was 
elected a member of the club. This is a name that must sound rather 
unniusical in the ears of the wretched, ragged, starving, persecuted 
tenantry of Ireland, made so by the propagation of the free-trade policy 
of this tnstitution that put forth every effort to elect Grover Cleveland 
and that is created expressly to destroy American markets. 

Mr, BAKER, of New York. Is the Secretary Balfour to whom the 
gentleman refers the same secretary who is now engaged in the Tory 
ministry, administering the policy of England towards the people of 
Ireland ? 

Mr. WOODBURN. Yes, he is precisely the same man. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. The same identical infamous scoun- 
drel referred to. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. WOODBURN. Aft the same time, to my utter astonishment, I 
find that one of the foremost men of the Democratic party, a distin- 
guished author, a wit, a humorist, a representative of a cosmopolitan 
constituency in a cosmopolitan city, SAMUEL SULLIVAN Cox, became 
a pene of the noblémen’s foreign association. [Laughter and ap- 

Janse. 
= L. Q. C. Lamar, of Oxford, Miss., was elected a member in 1877. 
He deserves to be there. He has always had the courage to express 
his free-trade convictions in and out of Con Were he not a free- 
trader, he would never have been appointed a justice of the Supreme 
Eench of the United States, 

Last but not least on the roll of the Cobden Club membership is that 
able and impartial parliamentarian who possesses the almost god-like 
poste of shaping the legislation of this great country, the -present 

aker of this House, JOHN GRIFFIN CARLISLE, of Covington, Ky. 

e is comparatively a young member, having been elected in 1883, 
[Applause] E : : 

I find upon the roll of British, foreign, and American noblemen 
such distinguished names as the Duke of Argyle, K. T.; Sir Evelyn 
Baring, C.8. J. C. I. E.; Lord Brassey, of Bulkey; Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain; His Excellency the Marquis De Casa Laiglesia, Maj. 
Gen. Sir William Crossman, K. C. M. G., M. P., [laughter]; Vis- 
count de Figanieri; Frederick W. C. Gibbs, Q. C., C. B.; Lord Ran- 
doiph Churchill; Viscount Hampden, G. C. B.; Marquis of Lansdowne; 
Sir John Lubcock, Bart.; Viscount de Moser, of Portugal; His Royal 
Highness Prince Jerome Napoleon, of France; Hon. Sir H. Parks, K. 
C. M. G.; Prince Carl Schurz; Marquis de Riscal; Chevalier Charles 
de Schezer; Hon. Frank H. Hurd, of Toledo, Ohio [laughter]; His 
Highness Prince Hassan, of Egypt; Hon. Randolph Tucker, of the 
Commonweaith of Virginia [laughter]; Baron von Stauffen Ris- 
tissen; Hon. Henry Watterson, of Louisyille, Ky.; His Excellency 
Waldimir Weshniakoff, of St. Petersburg; Henry Ward Beecher; Baron 
W.K. Van Dedem; and John C. Calhonn, of New York [great laughter 
and applause]; J. S. Moore, known as the Parsee Merchant [laughter]; 
William M. Singerly, of the Philadelphia Record; David A. Wells, the 
free-trade writer. 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. WOODBURN. Certainly; ifit is not taken out of my time. 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman state when Mr. Garfield became 
a member of the Cobden Club, and also when Murat Halstead, of the 
Cincinnati Commercial, became a member of the club? Will the gen- 
Heman please answer? 

Mr. WOODBURN. Yes; I will answer that question. The book 
which I hold in my hand is a corrected list of all the members, British, 
foreign, colonial, and American, up to January, 1888, and I say the 
name of Mr. Garfield does not appear anywhere upon it. [Applause 
and laughter on the oy ROBB side. ] 

Mr. BYNUM. Was he not a member of the Cobden Club? 

Mr. WOODBURN. Never, sir. Iproduce the authority to show that 
he was not. Now let the gentleman produce his authority to show that 
he was, [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. BYNUM. Was not Murat Halstead a member of it? Was not 
Senator SHERMAN a member of it? 

Mr. WOODBURN. There is not a Republican in public life to-da 
on the list of the Cobden Club. [Applause on the Republican acy 
This is a late publication, and was sent to Senator JONES, of my State, 
but got into the wrong hands. [Laughter and applause. ] 
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Mr. BYNUM. Then these names have been removed, because they 
are members of the club. 3 

Mr, BOUTELLE. Who removed them? 

Mr. BYNUM. Ido not know. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. By what authority does the gentleman make 
that statement? 

Mr. BYNUM. I make it upon the authority of members of ihe 
club that Mr. Halstead is a member. I have it directly from members 
of the club that they met him there. 

Mr, BOUTELLE. Well, here is the official record of membership, 

Mr, WOODBURN. Ido not know what the gentleman bases his 
statement upon. - I come here with the record, and you must produce 
contrary authority to overthrow it. 

I only give the names of a few of the American members who have 
combined to conquer and subdue American energy and enterprise. 
They shine out on the British Cobden Club list like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver. They ought to be preserved as relics for the rever- 
ential inspection of the rising generation of American workingmen. It 
is strange that the roll of American noblemen does not contain the 
name of the Democratic Secretary of the Treasury, who, by a stroke of 
his pen, permits a Canadian railway, subsidized by a foreign govern- 
ment to the extent of $300,000,000, unsubjected to the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to carry freight and pessengers 
across American territory and compete with American subsidized lines, 
maid crippling their ability to pay their just debts to this Govern- 
ment. 

I am agreeably disappointed in not finding among the names of the 
American noblemen the distinguished gentleman from New York, Hon. 
TIMOTHY CAMPBELL, a Representative in part from the greatest manu- 
facturing city of the United States, He was once a zealous protection- 
ist, and in that trying and exciting moment when the Morrison bill 
came up for consideration in the last Con voted twice with the 
Republican column. But his political conversion wasalmost as mirac- 
ulous and sudden as that of Saul of Tarsus. 

A bright light from the White House fell upon him and a new faith 
was horn within him. He recanted his errors, supplicated for pardon, 
was baptized by Morrison in the waters of free e, and atthe end of 
the ceremony, with all the fervor of a new convert, he voted in sten- 
torian tone the third time the other way. |Laughter.] 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. WOODBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYNE. Or rather, I merely wish to make a suggestion that 
the honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. TrmorHy J. CAMP- 
BELL], while he may be a “ sus ?? is not likely to be identified 
with the Cobden Club, because he is an Irishman, 

Mr. WOODBURN. Oh, he is just as much of an Irishman as I am; 
he was born there. [Laughter.] 

What I say here to-day may be as sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals; but as an humble member of this illustrious body I am prompted 
by a stout sense of duty to submit this solemn question to the Ameri- 
ean people for their solemn answer: Is the Speakership of the Ameri- 
can House of Representatives, chairmanship of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, membersbip ofthe House of Representatives, and the Cobden 
Club, that, in the language of the London Times, can never rest while 
the United States are unsubdued, consistent and compatible positions? 
[Applause on Republican side. ] 

I am anxious to know if the adopted citizens of Irish birth and their 
descendants will continue to perpetuate the political power of a party 
the leading members of which adorn the roll of an organization that 
bodes death not only to American but to Irish industries, Cobden freo 
trade means that parliamentary independence in Ireland is utterly val- 
ueless, It has scattered them like the Israelites over every portion of 
God's footstool, robed them in rags, and made them hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. Can they knowingly support at the baljot-box for 
the high office of President of the United States a leader of that party, 
when they are informed by the London cable dispatches of the 18th day 
of January last that the surplus funds of the Cobden Club are intended 
as re-enforcements for Cleveland in his efforts to hand over the control 
of American markets to British traders? 

Can they still cling to a party existing upon an empty but attractive 
sound, that points with pride to its prime minister, Thomas F. Bayard, 
and who holds out as a shining example of its confidence, patriotism, 
and liberality an ex-member of this House who basely apologized to 
the British minister at Washington for his contemptible duplicity in 
introducing a resolution of inquiry as to the legality of the trial of an 
American citizen condemned and executed bya British jury anda British 
court? Irefer to Abram S. Hewitt, the Democratic mayor of the city 
of New York. If Mr. Cleveland stands by his letter of acceptance and 
refuses a renomination, no Democrat can represent the aims, objects, 
and principles of the Democratic party better than Abram 8. Hewiit. 
Do they not know that it was the Republican and not the Democratic 
party that exploded the old British common-law doctrine of once a sub- 
ject alwaysa subject, and established the right of expatriation? Have 
they forgotten that it wasa Republican Congress that, in 1888, sent forth 
its te to the nations of the earth that thereafter every American 
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citizen of foreign birth might roam over every portion of God’s footstool 
free from hinderance and molestation; that every step he takes he is 
shadowed by the banner of the stars, and that the only ægis of protec- 
tion he needs during the life of the Republican party is his certificate 
of American naturalization? [Applause. ] 

Are they blind to the fact that every act of consequence that is of 
universal application in the interest of labor that still lives on the stat- 
ute-books of the nation is the emanation of Republican wisdom? 

I will be disappointed if the honorable member from Massachusetts 

. [Mr. CoLLINs], the acknowledged representative of his race, fails to 
rise in his seat and denounce the pending measure that the London 
press declares means cheap Jabor here and increased British importa- 
tions, in view of the fact that only six years ago he was president of an 
organization that issued a manifesto to his countrymen calling upon 
them to boycott every article of British manufacture. [Applause on 
the Republican side. } 

Only a few days ago in the heat of debate the gentleman from Ohio, 
Judge TAYLOR, was catechized by the gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. 
TARSNEY ] for asserting that there were too many Irishmen in and out 
of Congress fighting England’s battles for free trade. If the statement 
be true it is to be regretted, and it ought not to be so. Itwas refresh- 
ing to hear the genial gentleman from Michigan sneeringly mention the 
words ‘‘Too much tariff.” 

The warning voice of the history of the country that gave birth to 
mine and his ancestors constrains me to say that the destruction of its 
protective system means the destruction of prosperity here and the de- 
struction of future hopes, and the inauguration of a condition which 
drove his ancestors from Ireland, made Michigan his birthplace from 
necessity, and a seat in the American parliament a possibility. [Ap- 

lause. 
p I ne ad my distinguished friend can not be admitted to member- 
ship in the Cobden Ciub, however much he may desire it. He is 
barred out because he is neither na nobleman or a manufacturer. 
(Laughter. ] 

I feel that I have disproved the allegation of the Indiana Senator that 
the Democratic party is not for free trade. I have shown from the rec- 
ord that the executive, judicial, and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment are represented in force in a foreign organization hostile to every 
American interest, that flaunts in the faces of our workingmen the 
truthfal declaration that the passage of a measure reflecting the views 
of the President’s message means cheap labor in America and increased 
production in Great Britain. 

If I have read this country’s history aright, the attempt to force free 
trade upon the colonies and nip their budding industries was the in- 
spiring cause of the American revolution. 

To enforce it Great Britain did not hesitate to hire foreign mercena- 
ries at six pence a day, and arm and officer the merciless Indian. To 
maintain her commercial supremacy her soldiers burnt the nation’s 
library at Washington and the interior of the two wings of the Capitol 
that shelters Representatives who are dignified with membership in a 
foreign club that boldly avows its purpose to obtain for England, by 
peaceful methods, through the agency of the Democratic party, what 
she failed to conquer by the sword. 

From the dawn of American independence she has continually strug- 
pa to make this country the outlet for the manufactured products of 

erpauperlabor. After the adoption of the Constitution, national pro- 
tective enactments were to encourage home manufacture, give 
employment to labor, and make a home market for the farmer. 

The trouble with the early tariff acts was that they did not protect 
enough,and they but little affected England’s control of the American 
markets, 

It was reserved for the Republican party, born to make labor free, 
to check England’s career of commercial conquest in this country. It 
was its mission to devise a protective system that dwarfed into insig- 
nificance all its predecessors, and, judging from its results, must be 
classed ithe the many imperishable monuments of its genius. [Ap- 
plause. , 

Scarcely was it perfected when it gave almost miraculous stimulus 
to American energy and enterprise. It conjured into existence, as if by 
magic, a multitude of hitherto unknown industries, and threw around 
them the arm of protection until they became so full of strength and 
vigor that they defied British legislation and British competition to 
destroy them. 

It placed the American laborer and mechanic upon a plane so ele- 
vated that it is an insult to common intelligence to institute a com- 
parison of their condition with the white slaves of Europe. 

It has made America the workingman’s Paradise. Here he drinks 
in knowledge gratis from the sparkling fountains of education. To 
him lies open every avenue that leads to wealth and political station. 
He feels he is a man, a sovereign, an integral part of this Republic, 
one of the pillars on which it rests. He is so different in manner and 
dress from foreign workingmen that the myriads of foreign visitors to 
the Centennial Exposition looked in vain for the laborers of America. 

It needs no statistical information to demonstrate that the price of 
labor is higher here than elsewhere. It is enough to know that Eng- 
land can buy raw cotton here, pay the cost of transportation, manu- 
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home product, and pay an ad valorem duty of about 40 per cent. 

She can import steel rails, pay freight and a specific duty of $i7 per 
ton, and compete with the American manufacture. Low wages alone 
enables her to do it. 

I need no other evidence to prove this than the voice of the swelling 
tide of immigration that is ever surging on the American shore. 

The history of the tariff system proves that a material reduction of 
the duty on foreign importations of the like and kind produced here 
swells our revenue, diminishes home production, stimulates foreign 
manufactures, and increases foreign importations. It proves that 
proper protection maintains high wages, and by virtue of healthy com- 
petition and diversification of industry, cheapens prices. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, in the opening 
speech of the tariff debate, proves this beyond all contradiction. 

He cited an extract from a free-trade magazine to show that the wages 
of the shoemakers in Massachusetts was 129 per cent. higher than in 
England, and that English shoes were dearer than those in Massachu- 
setts, because a Yankee workman could make thirty-five pairs a day 
while an Englishman can make but ten, and therefore tariff did not 
regulate wages. 

‘The true solution of the question of higher wages and cheaper prices 
is that protection started into life myriads of shoe factories in New 
England that competed with each other as well as with foreign estab- 
lishments. 

There never was and never will be a stronger point urged in favor of 
the reduction of the tariff than that presented by Mr. MILLS to the 
farmers of the country. He tells them that if an English shoemaker 
makes as many shoes as an American he would get as much wages and 
be just as well off, and therefore the tariff has nothing to do with the 
price of labor. Itis the most striking and convincing illustration of 
the gentleman’s opening speech. Itis regarded of so much importance 
that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum] dwelt upon it and 
emphasizedit, Itseems almost unanswerable, but party pride compels 
to attempt a refutation. ; 

I read from an article that appears in the London Shoe and Leather 
Record in apar; 1888, which has been investigating the sweating sys- 
tem in London. It is headed ‘‘ An inquiry into the sweating system.” 
The following isthe record commissioner’s report, accompanied by a 
wood-cut of a London shoemaker’s home: 


The sweating system has once more been forced upon the attention of the 
POO time with emphasis, and from an eminence that has drawn the 
nquiring gaze of the whole community, When the committee of the House of 
Lords pronen its report—providing it goes to the heart of the matter—the 
press of Europe will have cause to wonder that in a land where the ts and 
the favored classes are never w of boasting of liberty and th, there 
should exist asystem of business which condemns men to acondition ofslavery, 
at once degrading in its effects and inhuman in its operation, Theanal 
tween the white slaves of the metropolis and the negro slaves of America is not 
distant. ’Tis true, nò man can sell the former, yet circumstances compel them 
to scil themselves. Though no man dare place upon their limbs chains of iron, 
yet an inexorable system binds them in fetters as resistless as iron to the re- 
lentless taskmasters, 


The following is a description of an English shoemaker’s room he 
visited: 

Neither pen nor pencil can give any idea of what the room was like. It wasna 
filthy and wre den. Here we found (after midnight) five men and a little 
boy still hard at work finishing. We were quickly accommodated with stools 
and made welcome, though I can scarcely say that we felt at home. Besides 
the six workers there were in the room two women and two little girls. The 
latter a red to be waiting for some fish that her mother was cooking forsup- 
per in the same room in the small hours of the morning. In baskets and on 
rails were grosses of boots and shoes, women’s and children’s, ranging in wage 
price from is. 6d. to 2s.9d. per dozen, Itis horrible and pitiful to think that men 
should wear out their lives in the manufacture of such wasteful products, Here 
are some of the prices: 


Girls’ kid button, strip waist...... 
Women’s kid shoes, strip waists. 
Mock kid shoes, black waists... 
Lasting 8S. S., paper heels..... WAGES 5.55, 
Children’s leather lined .......... „do... 


This wood-cut ought to be photographed and placed in the hands of 
every laboror in the Jand to show the character of the Democratic ar- 
gument in favor of free trade. It ought to be a partial offset to the 
harrowing picture of the wretched Pennsylvania miners, drawn by the 
enaaiaes word-painter from Tennessee, Mr. MCMILLIN. [Laugh- 
ter. : 

If Mr. MILIS is sincere in his argument, it is certain that the evi- 
dent purpose of the bill that bears his name is to put the shoemakers 
of New England upon the deplorable level of the shoemakers of Lon- 
don. If he succeeds, he will have acquired a claim to immortality 
akin to that of the gentleman that applied the torch to the Ephesian 
temple. [Applause.] 

A general application of the rule he has invoked means that every 
time he runs the Democratic dagger into the tariff schedule and cuts 
off the duty on an article of foreign importation it strikes down an 
American industry that never can be revived, unless the. artisans it 
employs are reduced to the pitiable level of his foreign shoemakers. 

America, with her fruitfal soil and diversified production, can com- 
pete with any nation on earth for the control of the markets of the 
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facture it into goods, ship them to this country to compete with the 
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world, if her wage earners work the same hours, receive the same 
, and live in the same way as those of other countries the prod- 
ucts of which come in competition with our own. She can compete 
with England only by paying English wages, She can compete with 
China by feeding her laborers on rice and paying them ten cents a day. 
This is the kind of competition advocated by the distinguished mem- 
ber from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL], who voices the sentiment 
of his in declaring for cheap labor that must necessarily result 
from the destruction of the tariff system. 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Will the gentleman allow an interruption here? 
Mr. WOODBURN. Certainly, if I can get leave to finish my speech. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CANNON in thechair). The time of the gen- 
tleman will expire in five minutes, 
Mr. WOODBURN. Then I fear that I can not yield to the gentle- 


man. 

[Cries of “Go on!’’] 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I think the gentleman ought not to refuse to per- 
mit a correction. Iam sure he does not wish to misrepresent. But I 
do not wish to interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. WOODBURN. The gentleman is not interrupting me. Iam 
willing to be interrupted; I like it. But I have not time, as I shall 
not ask to extend my remarks beyond the hour in view of the fact that 
other gentlemen are to follow me. 

What would be the necessity of excluding the Chinese from our 
shores if the fruits of their labor in China are permitted to come in 
competition with the fruits of American labor? What is to prevent 
Chinese shoemakers (and they areskilled artisans) from flooding our mar- 
kets with hand-sewed shoes costing a fewcents a pair and annihilating 
their manufacture in Newark and elsewhere, where the wholesale price 
is $5.50 per pair? ‘The answer is, nothing but a high protective duty. 

The seventy-eight millions of reduction contemplated by the Mills 
bill are taken from the American people and given to the foreign ex- 
porter. It means the destruction of the American factories unless their 
owners will put their employés on the labor level of Europe; and when 
they are extinct the price of foreign goods is sure to advance. 

It is a direct assault on labor. At the proper time a motion should 
be made to amend its title by entitlingit-an ‘‘Anact to destroy Ameri- 
can industry, degrade labor, and to introduce the sweating system into 
the country, and for other purposes.” 

As far as I am concerned I believe I represent the sentiment of the 
people west of the Rocky Mountains in standing by every American 
industry of consequence. I will vote for the wool of Texas, the salt of 
Michigan, the lumber of Maine, the wool of Ohio, the sugar of Lonisi- 
ana, and the productions of every farm. [Applause.] I hope for reci- 
procity when under the rule amendments are in order and will be 
made to preserve from the knife of the committee the silver, the lead, 
the wool, the borax, salt, and sulphur, the lumber, fruit, and wine of 
the Pacific coast. 

The history of the past, the present condition of the country, compel 
me to stand by the protective-tariff system, because almost all it pro- 
tects is labor. It has put a surplus into the Treasury that was empty 
and bankrupt at the time of its adoption. It knows no trust unless 
it be that of labor. It has been a potent factor in liquidating more 
than half of the national debt as well as liquidating national obliga- 
tions to the pensioners of the country to the amountof more than $10,- 
000,000,000. It has aided in the construction of three trans-continental 
railway lines from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. It has stood the 
test of experience and is stamped with the approval of the most en- 
lightened statesmen of this nation. It may be reverently regarded as 
the cloud by dayand the pillar of fire by night that guided this young 
Republic through a wilderness of difficulties and placed it on the pin- 
nacle of almost earthly glory. If the bill under consideration be- 
comes a law, it will be forced upon the country against the solemn pro- 
test of the great majority of its farmers, laborers, and manufacturers, 
[Applause. ] 

No man ever wrote a poem who dedicated it to slavery. No intel- 
ligent American workingman ever knowingly appended his name to a 
petition for the passage of a measure to reduce himself to the level of a 
European or Asiatic slave. [Long-continued applause. ] 

Mr. Moore was recognized. 

Mr. BRYCE. Will the gentleman from Nevada, before he takes his 
seat, repeat the allegations which he made in the body of his remarks 
about Mr. Hewitt? ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. WOODBURN: Myremarkswillallbepublishedin the RECORD. 

Mr. BRYCE. I want the gentleman to repeat them now, because as 
I understood them I consider,them as a misrepresentation of facts. IfI 
remember correctly he used the expressions of base and contemptible 
in allusion to Mr. Hewitt. 

Mr. WOODBURN. Iwill print them and send the gentleman from 
New York a copy. They will all appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. BRYCE. I repeat they are a misrepresentation. 

Mr. WOODBURN. I have said nothing but what I can prove, sir. 

Mr. BRYCE. You should have undertaken to say it, then, in Mr. 
Hewitt’s presence. 


Mr. WOODBURN. I made the statement publicly, and have au- 
thority for it. 

Mr. BRYCE. I ask the privilege of saying before this House that, 
as I understood the words the gentleman has refused to repeat, they 
put a false interpretation on the action of a man who never did any- 
thing mean or cowardly in his whole life; and I repudiate the insinu- 
ation against him with the scorn which it deserves. 

Mr. BRUMM. But that does not disprove the fact. 

Mr. GUENTHER. It is a matter of record, and the facts are easily 
established. > 

Mr. BRYCE. It is a misrepresentation, as 1 have said before. 

Mr. KERR. Then that is simply your statement placed against 
that of another man. 

Mr. DARLINGTON. You can not change history in that way. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Hewitt acknowledged on the floor of the House 
the fact, and apologized for it right here on the floor of the House. 

Mr. BRYCE. What is the gentleman’s statement? If I remember 
correctly, Mr. Hewitt explained—not apologized. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Hewitt apologized on the floor of the House for 
it. I offered the resolution to investigate that very matter myself, 
and when you say that this man states an untruth, you say that which 
is false. [Cries of ‘‘Order!’’] : 

Mr. BRYCE. I say it is a misrepresentation, and I address myself 
to the gentleman from Nevada. 

Mr. BRUMM. And I say it is not. 
the floor of this House. 

Mr. BRYCE. And it is cowardly to interpret a man’s action when 
he is not on hand to state the case exactly as it occurred. 

Mr. BRUMM. The gentleman can not destroy the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen must come toorder. The officers of 
the House will see that gentlemen are seated. 

Mr. BRUMM. The gentleman from Nevada has only stated the 
facts. 

Mr. BRYCE. I was not addressing my remarks to you, sir. 

Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL. Gentlemen, youare not in the Sen- 
ate ot the United States now. [Laughter.] [Cries of ‘‘Order!” 
“Order !”? 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, is this the Senate of the 
United States? [Renewed laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The officers of the House will see that the aisles 
are cleared and that gentlemen take their seats. 

[Mr. Moore withholds his remarks for revision. See APPENDIX. ] 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
WOODBURN], addressing the House a few minutes ago, read a long list 
of members of the Cobden Club, to the great delight of gentlemen on 
the other side of the House. While he was upon the floor I propounded 
an interrogatory to him as to whether Mr. Garfield was not a member 
of the club during his life time, and also whether Mr. Murat Halstead, 
editor of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, was not a member; to 
which the gentleman from Nevada responded that their names were 
not upon the list, and that no Republicans now living were upon that 
list. I hold in my handa list of the members of the Cobden Club yub- 
lished in 1888, a revised list, and I wish to call attention to some of . 
the names. Iam sorry that I do not see the gentleman from Nevada 
[Mr. Woopsurn] in his seat, but this is the only opportunity I have 
to make my statement. b 

Mr. BUCHANAN. But you did not repeat correctly the statement 
of the gentleman from Nevada. You no doubt intended to do so, but 
you failed. He said that no Republican of prominence was a member 
of that club. 

Mr. BYNUM. ‘The gentleman said ‘‘no Republican in public life.” 
I hold in my hand a list of the members. of the Cobden Club, upon 
which list appear the name of Murat Halstead, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
admitted in 1880, and the name of Hugh McCulloch, ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury under a Republican administration —— 

[Laughter on the Republican sideand cries of “Undoubtedly!” ‘Of 
course!” ] : 

Mr. BYNUM. Also the name of Stanley Matthews, a member of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, admitted to the club in 1877, 
and appointed by President Garfield to the Supreme Court, no doubt, 
by reason and on account of his being a member of the Cobden Club. 

Mr. BAYNE. He was not appointed by President Garfield at all. 

Mr. MILLIKEN (to Mr. BYNUM). You are wrong in your history. 

Mr. ROWELL.. Stanley Matthews was a member of the convention 
that nominated Horace Greeley in 1872. 

Mr. BYNUM. I find also on this list the name of Theodore Roose- 
velt, of New York; also the name of Cyrus W. Field, of New York; 
also the names of a number of cther Republicans which I might read, 
but gentlemen on the other side would probably denounce them as 
t Mugwumps,’’ so I stop at this point. 

Mr. BAYNE. But you do not find Garfield’s name. 

Mr. BYNUM. Garfield’s name is not here because the names of 
members who are dead have been taken off; but his name appears in the 
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Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Garfield repudiated all connection with that club. 
The election was made without his consent. 

Mr. PERKINS. Without his knowledge or consent. 

Mr. CARUTH. So does Senator Beck repudiate any connection 
with that club. 

Mr. BYNUM. Here is Garfield’s name in 1876. It had not been 
repudiated by him at that time. 

Mr. MACDONALD. We never heard anything of his repudiation 
of it until he became a candidate for the Presidency. 

Mr. WEBER. The gentleman has read the name of Mr. Roosevelt. 
Mr. Roosevelt has since recanted. [Laughter. ] 

ey CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I want to ask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BYNUM] a question. As a matter of candor and frankness, is he not 
perfectly well aware, as every newspaper reader in this country and 
every person who is reasonably familiar with political matters in this 
country during the past dozen years is aware, that President Garfield 
publicly and repeatedly repudiated any connection with that club; 
that the putting of his name on the list was simply a compliment paid 
to him without his knowledge, and that he absolutely and unquali- 
fiedly refused to become a member? 

Mr. BYNUM. It was a compliment to him I have no doubt, as it 
was to every other man on the list—a compliment paid on account of 
the sentiments he entertained and expressed. [Laughter on the Dem- 
ocratic side. ] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That is not a candid answer; but I suppose it 
is as candid an answer as a Democratic free-trader can afford to give. 

Mr. BYNUM. Willthe gentleman tell us when Mr. Garfield repu- 
diated his connection with the club? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I will do so with great pleasure. He repudiated 
it repeatedly in public utterances. 

Mr. BYNUM. Well, furnish them. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. It will give me pleasure to do so. 

Mr. BYNUM. Do it now. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I ean do it in five minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Connecticut. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Indiana whether Mr, J.S. Moore, who the record shows is a mem- 
ber of the Cobden Club, and who is commonly known as the Parsee 
merchant, is not most commonly knownas the author of the Mills bill? 
[Laughter on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. BYNUM. I will say to the gentM@han from Connecticut that 
the authors of the Mills bill are the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Connecticut. Has not Mr. Moore been in constant 
consultation with the majority of the committee, and has he not been 
a controlling spirit in the framing of the bill? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Does the gentleman make 
the charge that Mr. Moore is the author of the bill? Does he make 
that charge on his responsibility and veracity? 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Moore was with the committee all the time. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky (addressing Mr. BAYNE). Do 
you make that charge? 

Mr. BAYNE. I do not make the charge, but I know that he was 
here all the time and in consultation with the gentlemen who form the 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. If the gentleman will take the 
responsibility of making it on his veracity, or upon that of any other 

tleman, we can then make the issue. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky admit that 
the minority of the members of the Committee of Ways and Means 
were not admitted to the consultations held during the framing of the 
bill? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. That the minority members 
of the committee were not admitted to the private consultations of the 
gentlemen of the majority ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Ah! it required private consultations, did it? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Ofcourse, Mr. Chairman, the 
gentlemen of the minority of the committee were not admitted to the 
private consultations of the majority. Do you suppose that we ever 
expected that those gentlemen would agree with us to reduce taxation ? 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Tam glad the gentleman confesses to the secrecy 
of their movements. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Mr. Chairman, in the brief hour allotted to 
me for the discussion of the pending bill it would be impossible, even 
if I were so disposed, to cover the broad field it traverses and attempt 
to show the effect upon all the different industries touched. by it in ease 
its provisions were to become law. Nor isit my intention to discuss 
generally the great questions of tariff and free trade. 

I will consume no time in attempting to demonstrate that a protect- 
ive tariff has protected American labor and American capital against 
foreign labor and foreign capital in the past, and, if maintained, will 
continue to do so in the future. All this has been done, and most ably 
done, by others. 

it is rather my purpose to discuss the bill under consideration with 
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special reference to its effect upon a single industry, with which I feel 
myself somewhat familiar. Our friends on the other side of this Cham- 
ber, conscious of the unpopularity of the doctrine, disclaim the idea 
of ‘free trade.” They tell us that it is tariff revision they are after 
and not free trade. 

We are informed by the President that— 


The question of free trade is absolutely irrelevant, and the persistent claim 
made in certain quarters that all efforts to relieve the people from unjust and 
unnecessary taxation are schemes of so-called free- ers, is mischievous, and 
far removed from any considerations for the public good. 

I infer from this authoritative statement that the ‘‘scheme”’ of the 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee of this House is not a 
“ free-trade ” scheme at all. Well, whatis it? Letussee. Lumber 
of all kinds is put by this bill upon the free-list. So is wool, and so 
are a large number of other items. If all imports were treated as are 
lumber and wool, would the President of the United States still tell 
us that the question of free-trade is wholly irrelevant? And yet no 
one will deny that as to those articles which are put upon the free-list 
this Administration has declared for free trade. No amount of talk 
about the question of free trade being absolutely irrelevant can blind 
the eyes of an intelligent people to the fact that the President of the 
United States and a majority of the Ways and Means Committee ad- 
vocate the doctrine of free trade, pure and simple, as to all articles of 
merchandise which it is proposed to admit free of duty, and a modi- 
fied free trade as to those articles upon which any duty is charged at 
all. Nowhere in the report of the committee accompanying this bill, 
nor in any of the numerous speeches made on this floor in support of 
it, are we given any reason why lumber should be admitted free of 
duty. Iam not aware that any public sentiment has demanded it. 
It does not appear, so far as I am informed, that any citizen has pe- 
titioned for it. Upon what ground, then, will the committee defend 
its action ? 5 

We have been told, it is true, in general terms that we must by leg- 
islation arrest the growing surplus in the Treasury and relieve the peo-> 
ple from the burdens of unnecessary taxation. But the putting of lum- 
ber upon the free-list will only decrease the income of the Government 
by the amount of the duties collected from lumber imported into the 
United States, and that amount is so small that it can not warrant the 
action of the committee. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, the total duties collected 
from those items in the ‘‘ wood schedule’’ which it is now proposed to 
admit free of duty amounted only to the sum of $1,026,717.78, and for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, $1,039,737.57. To reduce the in- 
come of the Government in so trifling a degree will scarcely be consid- 
ered wise even by those of this House who feel that they must do some- 
thing, if it can be shown that the result of such action would be disas- 
ter and ruin to a great industry, to the capital employed in it, and to 
the vast numbers of our people who labor in it and get their living by it. 

By the tariff act of 1842 on *‘ boards, planks, etc., not planed or wrought‘ 
into shape for use,” a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem was imposed. 
This duty remained from 1842 down to 1872, except that under the act 
of March 3, 1857, the duty was made 15 per cent. and continued until 
the act of March 3, 1861, restored the duty to 20 per cent. In 1872 the 
duty was changed from a 20 per cent. ad valorem to the present exist- 
ing duty, namely, $1 per thousand feet board measure on “sawed 
boartls, planks, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, sycamore, white- 
wood, and basswood,” and $2 per thousand put on ‘‘all other sawed 
lumber,” 

The lumber imported during the years 1856 and 1887 paying the 
specific duty of $1 per thousand feet, when reduced to the ad valorem 
standard, paid a duty of only 11.73 per cent., and that paying a duty of 
$2 per thousand feet an ad valorem duty of 16.18 per cent. (See an- 
nual report of Bureau of Statistics, page 84.) So that it appears that 
the duty on hemlock and other low-priced lumber was reduced by the 
act of 1572 more than 8 per cent. ad valorem, and pine and the higher- 
priced lumber was reduced about 4 per cent. ad valorem. 

It can not be seriously argued by any Representative on this floor that 
the existing tariff on lumber is high. I assert here and will undertake 
to prove that the existing duties are below the protective point, and that 
the difference in the wages of the labor in this industry in favor of our 
people engaged therein is greater than the duty upon lumber. For the 
purpose of illustration, the cost of producing lumber in Pennsylvania 
may be taken as a fair statement fof its cost in all the great lumber- 
manufacturing sections of the country. Slight differences do exist in 
different parts of the country, but they are not great enough to im- 
pair the force of the illustration. It is a fact within my own knowl- 
edge, and abundantly proved by evidence in my possession, that from 
the time of the first ax-stroke into the tree standing in the forest until 
the lumber is taken from the saw and piled in the rough at the mill 
the labor cost alone is not less than $6 for each 1,000 feet. 

The average monthly wages paid the laborer in the woods is about 
the sum of $30 and board, and the average daily pay of the laborer 
upon the saw-mills is about the sum of $2, he boarding himself. In 
Canada, including New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, our competitors 
in the lumber trade, the wages paid for the same work, average as nearly 
as may be one-half to two-thirds the sums paid in this country. The 
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cost, therefore, of producing 1,000 feet of lumber in Canada would be 
about $3 to $4, or one-half to two-thirds the cost in the United States. 
Allowing that the Canadian laborer is paid two-thirds as much as the 
laborer here, the labor cost in Canada is $4 per 1,000 feet; and the fact 
remains that the American laborer receives for the same work $2 per 
1,000 feet more than the Canadian. Now the duty on pine, the highest 
priced lumber, in which there can be great competition between Can- 
ada and the United States, is $2 per 1,000 feet. It appears to be clear, 
then, that the difference in labor cost alone is as great as the duty, and 
the laborer gets it. 

If we take into account further the natural and artificial advantages 
of the Canadian lumbermanit becomes apparent that the existing duty 
does not reach the point of protection. By reason of such advantages 
the Canadian can afford to pay the duty and still be better off in the 
markets of the United States than our own lumbermen. The long 
winters there, with the ground constantly covered with snow, cheapens 
greatly the process of lambering. In the matter of freights, too, the 
' Canadian lumberman.has an advantage, and upon this point I can not 
do better than to quote fromaletter from the Gratwick, Smith & Fryer 
Lumber Company, of Tonawanda, N. Y., under date of March 7, 1888, 
in which they say: 

The Canadian lumber mills being situated nearer the Eastern States than the 
mills of the producing pineregions of the United States, they have an advantage 
in the item of freights of atleast one-half of the present duty; and if such duty 
Were removed it would give to the Canadians control of the markets of the 
Eastern States, whither their product is most largely imported,so that the přes- 
ent rate of duty is absolutely necessary in order that Western pine lumber may 
be shipped to Eastern markets, 

Butif the existing rate of duty does not fairly and fully protect 
pine and the higher grades of lumber, the case is much worse when we 
consider hemlock, whitewood, sycamore, and bass wood. The average 
labor cost of producing a thousand feet of hemlock lumber is, perhaps, 
50 cents less than pine, but the duty is only $1 per 1,000 feet, being 
$1 less than the duty on pine. ~” 

When we consider that the entire duty collected on imported ‘‘ hem- 
lock, whitewood, sycamore, and bass wood’? amounted only to the sum 
of $41,464.27 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886; and only $36,- 
872.67 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, it will scarcely do to 
tell the great hemlock industries of the country that the growing sur- 

lus in the Treasury must be curtailed by cutting off the $30,000 or 

0,000 a year collected from imported lumber. 

Nor can it be successfully argued that the removal of the duty isin 
theinterest of the laboring classes. Nine-tenths of the people who use 
lumber do not belong to the laboring classes at all. In addition to 
that, it is roughlumber only proposed to be admitted free of duty, and 
it is a well-known fact that in the ordinary frame or wooden house 
such lumber constitutes less than 25 per cent. of the cost. Whom, 
therefore, will free lumber benefit? Nobody asks it, as far as I can 
learn. The resulting advantage to the farmer in maintaining this great 
. industry is tenfold -greater than any advantage that would accrue to 
him in the reduction of the price of lumber, even if it were reduced an 
amount equal to the entire duty. 

But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I call your attention to that 
large class of our people who are benefited by the duty on lumber. 
The district which I have the honor to represent embraces almost the 
entire hemlock belt of the country, being about 250 miles long by per- 
haps 50 miles wide. Reasonably accurate estimates fix the amauntof 
hemlock in this region at 10,000,000,000 feet. Hemlock lumber is 
now being delivered in New York and Philadelphia at from $9 to $12 

r thousand feet, and fully 90 per cent. of the prices received represent 

rand nothing else. The amountof hemlock manufactured during 
the past three years in this section of Pennsylvania will probably aver- 
age 500,000,000 feet per year, and the average labor cost of producing 
it is $5.50 per thousand feet, or in the te $2,750,000 is paid 
annually as the wages of labor in this one industry alone in the limited 
district of which I have spoken. 

But it may be asked, how will the people who labor in this business 
be hurt by admitting this sort of lumber free of duty? The answer 
is easily given. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick there are vast 
forests of hemlock and spruce, and these countries are even now, not- 
withstanding the duty, competing with our hemlock in the New York 
market, and by reason of the extremely low duty now existing have 
kept the price of hemlock so low that its average value in the tree 
during the past eight years has not been more than 50 cents per 
thousand feet. Take the duty off as this bill proposes and it will be 
worth nothing. 

But I do not speak for Pennsylvania alone. The removal of the duty 
upon hemlock lumber will affect, in equal if not greater degree, the 
lumbermen of Northern New York, with its 8,000,000,000 of feet of 
hemlock and spruce, and Maine, with its 5,000,000,000 of spruce. Nor 
will the damage stop here. Remove the duty from lumber and you 
immediately bring the hemlock and spruce and lower grades of pine 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and the Canadas into direct and 
ruinous competition with the low grades of pine everywhere, used for 
the same pu as the lemlock and spruce, and particularly with the 
pine of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida. Following close 
upon such action the mills will close, the laborer and his family be 


thrown out of employment with all that that implies in the way of 
privation and suffering, and the investors of capital in expensive mills 
and plants will find them as valueless as the hemlock timber itself. 

Mr. Chairman, a senseless, causeless, demagogic war has been de- 
clared by this Administration against the manufacturer. The Presi- 
dent, in his message to Congress in December last, uses this language: 

So stubbornly have all efforts to reform the present condition been resisted by 
those of our fellow-citizens thus engaged (in manufactures), that they can hardly 
complain of the sae entertained to a certain extent, that there exists an 
organized combination all along the line to maintain their advantage. 
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Yet, when an attempt is made to justify a scheme which permits a tax to bo 
laid upon every consumer in the land for the benefit of our manufacturers, quite 
beyond a reasonable demand for governmental regard, it suits the p of 
advocacy to call our manufactures infant industries, still needing the highest 
and = ya degree of favor and fostering care that can be wrung from Federal 

Taking the cue from their chief, we have been regaled by our friends 
from the other side of the Chamber during this debate by hearing those 
of our citizens who have engaged in manufactures vilified and abused 
phates stint. Nothing worse could be said of the highwayman or the 

urglar. 

In due time they will discover that the attempt to curry favor with 
the workingman by abusing the man who furnishes him the work is 
an utter failure. I undertake to say here and now that what the Pres- 
ident-and his followers denominate a tax ‘‘ for the benefit of our man- 
ufacturers’’ will be found in every instance to confer greater benefits 
upon the laborer; and the highly intelligent laboring people of this 
country would indorse what I have said if they had the opportunity. 

Day after day during this debate-we have heard it proclaimed from 
the other side of this House that dutics upon imports are im 
for the benefit of the manufacturer, and that the laborer, instead of 
being benefited, is plundered and impoverished by this *‘ robber tar- 
iff.” I deny this in general and in particular. ‘There is no country 
in the world and never has been in which people who Jabor receive as 
good wages, in which education is so widely diffused, in which all the 
people are so well fed, housed, and clothed as in the United States 
under the system of protection to American industries. 

The attempt to win favor for ‘' free trade ” by calling the manufact- 
urer by harsh names and arraying capital against labor will prove a 
boomerang to those who have used it. In this country the manufact- 
urer of to-day was the laborer of yesterday, and the laborer of to-day 
will be the manufacturerof to-morrow. ‘The majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee fo that the employer of labor does not own 
the laborer, and that in the last quarter of a century the world has 
moved apace. 

The grime and smoke of the factory and theshrill shriek of the steam- 
whistle alarm those ‘‘who dwell in tents” in Texas, Arkansas, and 
Kentucky. But I beg to assure them that the wgis of protection is 
national in character, and broad enough and beneficent enough to allow 
our pastoral friends in those great States to get under it. Our system 
makes your sheep dear and your shotguns cheap, and why are you not 
happy? [Laughter and applause. ] 

Is it not true that as a party you-care nothing for the great indus- 
tries of the country? What has the Democratic party ever done to 
build them up and {fosterthem? Thestupendous advancement in man- 
ufactures and the arts which we of this generation have witnessed 
would not have been possible if the official declarations of your party 
had been enacted into law. Let us see. The Democratic platform 
adopted at Cincinnati June 6, 1856, and upon which the Democratic 
party went out of business for twenty-four years contained this signifi- 
cant plank: 

Resolved, That there are questions connected with the foreign poy of this 
country which are inferior to no domestio questions whatever, he time has 
come for the people of the United States to declare themselves in favor of freo 
seas and progressive free trade throughout the world, and by solemn manifes- 
tations to place their moral influence at the side of their successful example. 

In 1860 the platform of both wings of the Democratic party affirmed 
that of 1856, and by way of explanation the Charleston convention de- 
clared that ‘Democratic principles are unchangeable in their nature 
when applied to the same subject-matters.’’ 

In 1864 the party tried the truth of the proverb that “silence is 
golden,’’ and said nothing. 

In 1868 they declared for ‘‘a tariff for revenue with incidental pro- 
tection.” In 1872, tired and sick with ‘‘hope long deferred,” they 
made this deliverance: 

Recognizing that there are in our midst honest but irreconcilable differences 
of opinion with rd to the in ic systems of protection and free trade, 
we remit the discussion of the su! re to the people in their Congressional dis- 
tricts and to the decision of the gress thereon wholly free from executive 
interference or dictation, 

In 1876 they used this language: 

We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue. 

And in 1880 they declared for ‘‘a tariff for revenue only.” Six times 
from 1860 to 1880 did the people of this country put their seal of con- 
demnation upon “‘ progressive free trade”’ and ‘‘a tariffforrevenueonly.’? 

In 1884, having after the lapse of twenty-four years, learned some- 
thing of the trend of public opinion, our Democratic friends adopted a 
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tariff plank in their platform differing widely from any that had pre- 
ceded it. They declared, amongst other things, that: 

The necessary reduction in taxation can and must be effected without de- 
priving American labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign labor 
and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be ampie to cover any in- 

cost of irhosie mgr which may exist in consequences of the higher rate 
of wages prevailing in this country. 

This official declaration of the party made to the people in 1884 
saved it, “as by the skin of its teeth” it is true, but still saved it and 
enabled itafterso many years to regain power. The Democratic party 
obtained the inheritance, however, by the same tactics by which Re- 
bekah obtained the paternal blessing for Jacob. By masquerading 
throngh one campaign in the clothing of the Republican party, the 
people were made to believe that the Democratic would favor 
protection to American industries, and althongh, like Jacob of old, 
they were aware that the voice was Jacob’s, yet the hands were the 
hands of Esau, and so they were deceived. 

But the practical question is, how is this last promise of the Demo- 
cratic party being kept? Does the bill under consideration pay any at- 
tention to the protection of our manufacturing industries by retaining 


- duties sufliciently high ‘‘ to coverany increased cost of production which 


may exist in consequence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this 
ecountry?’’ Not at all, for we are told by the distinguished chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee that— 

b; mand 
MaMa ee 

This new theory has been repeated many times by the advocates of 
this measure assuming it to be sound because ‘‘he himself hath said 
it.” The gentleman [Mr. MILLS] admits that our rate of wages is 
higher than anywhere else in the world, but declines to see that the 
duties upon imports are the efficient cause, or, indeed, that they have 
any relation to the subject. 

He deals in generalizations. Heasks, *‘ What, then, isit that makes 
higher wages?’’ and he answers by telling us that ‘‘it is coal and 
steam and machinery,” as though America possessed a monopoly of 
coal and steam and machinery. I answer his interrogatory that the 


‘` duty upon an imported article has much to do with the wages of labor 


employed in manufacturing the same article in this country. Noother 
cause can be assigned forit. Take the labor cost of manufacturing 1,000 
feet of lumber. In Canada, across an imaginary line, the laborer is paid 
$4, and in the United States, perhaps not 50 miles away, he is paid $6. 
If the law of supply and demand governed, why are not the wages the 
game in both countries? Canadian laborers are free to come here, as 
ours are to go there. No barrier exists between the two countries. A 
day’s walk or an hour's ride would in many instances take them 
from the camp of the Canadian lumberman to that of the American, 
or vice versa. 

Not only is it claimed that the tariff and the rate of wages have no 
relation to each other, but our Democratic friends, as this debate has 
progressed, haye thrown off the thin disguise of pretending to favor 
protection and have boldly declared themselves for free trade. A few 
days ago the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] in dis- 

ing this bill, with a candor that I admire, distinctly informed this 
House that he was not only in favor of buying where he could buy 
cheapest, but was also in favor of hiring labor where he could hire it 
cheapest. I commend this doctrine to the laboring men of this country, 
who, as the same gentleman informs them, are robbed by the tariff. 
The same distinguished gentleman ( Mr. HEMPHILL], as the Represent- 
ative of the great State of South Carolina, with equal honesty has put 
himself upon record in the same speech upon the subject of developing 
new industries. He says: 

As has been suggested by a writer on this subject, it may seem a little para- 
doxical to say so, but the greatest misfortune can befall the tax-payers of 
this country is the establishment of anew industry of pT sa Aa For 


by means 
every time some crank of a citizen takes it into his kaa to feck sige living by 
some business that either does not 


to, th le of th t be taxed to make good the deficiency. 
psat pary aaas acid joaga, fean Dar eesaban ar oaea E ransa T a Ee 
of the nh epemempeonn 
owner of this new weal 
procure what we need of 
pana ag befell the country. So that under this law what ought to be a na- 
peony asad becomes a national calamity. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 357 

I do not quote this for any reason except to show the opinion held 
by the gentleman and those he represents upon the subject of making 
investments in new enterprises. It is a gem of rare value, which I am 
anxious to preserve. History repeats itself. John Randolph, of Vir- 
ginia, made a speech in this House when the tariff bill of 1824 was 
under consideration. It was a violent arraignment of that bill and all 
who had to do with it. He insisted that all manufacturing should be 
done by England, and in giving his reasons he said: 

It is in such a climate only that the human animal can bear without 


tion the corrupted air, the noisome exhalations, the incessant labor of these ac- 
cursed manufactories. Yes, sir, accursed; for I say it is an accursed thing, 
e. 


which I will neither taste nor touch nor handl 
The majority who framed this bill appear to come honestly by their 
aversion to manufactures. 


No, the promises of 1884 are not to be kept. ‘The Democratic party 
proposes to be true to its history. It is now as it always has been in 


favor of “ progressive free trade,” and a “‘tariff for revenue only.’’ 
The real difference, when reduced to its last analysis, between the ad- 
vocates of and apologists for the measure under consideration, on the 
one hand, and those who oppose it on the other, is this: the one theo- 
rizes without regard to the especial interests of our own people, whilst 
the other speaks as an American citizen, after an experience under both 
systems. 

It is gravely contended by the Presidentand his followers in Congress 
that the duty imposed upon an imported article increases its*cost to the 
consumer by theamountofthe duty, and that, too, notonly as to the im- 
ported article itself, but also the domestic product. It has been so 
often demonstrated upon this floor during this debate that the argu- 
ment is not only fallacious, but the statement false Mh fact, that I will 
give but little time to it here. I say again the argument is fallacious, 
If in this whole Republic there were but one owner of timber land, one 
wool-grower, and one manufacturer of steel rails, it would be possible 
then that the price of lumber, wool, and steel rails might be kept to a 
point as high as the foreign article, plus the duty. But the argument 
fails for the reason that it does not take into account the sharp compe- 
tition existing in the country in every protected industry. I say again 
that the doctrine is false in fact, because it has been shown to a demon- 
stration that the amount of the duty constitutes no rule by which the 
cost to the consumer may be even approximately measured. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not believe that the framers of this bill had 
any conception either of the extent of the forests of the United States 
or the magnitude of the lumber interests of the country. We are, un- 
fortunately, without reliable statistics in all the States, but such as we 
have certainly show that we will never be dependent upon Canada for 
our lumber supply. \ 

By the census of 1880 there was standing, of pine timber alone, in the 
States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 84,170,000,000 feet; in 
Pennsylvania and New York, 2,120,000,000 feet, and in the States of 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolinh, North Carolina, Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama, 237,041,500,000 feet. These fig- 
ures, large as they are, be it observed, are from 10 to 25 percent. too 
small, as we are informed by the census reporter, and include no other 
variety of standing timber except pine. 

No estimates are given of the timber in Virginia, West Virginia, 
Missouri, Tennessee, and Kentucky, but the reporter tells us that they 
contain immense quantities of cypress, walnut, cherry, oak, hickory, 
and other bard woods, as well as pine, hemlock, and spruce; nor do 
the census reports give us any estimate of the standing timber in Wash- 
ington Territory, Oregon, and California, but the quantity in that re- 
gion, from the best information obtainable, is vastly greater than in 
the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota combined, before a 
tree had been felled there. The redwood in California alone is esti- 
mated by the census reporter at 25,825,000,000 feet. I have made no 
mention of the extensive and valuable forests of fir, pine, and larch in 
the Territories of Idaho and Montana, nor of those of New Mexico, 
where, we are told by the census reporter, there is— 

More timber than will supply indefinitely all the population that will occupy 
this part of the United States. 

Time will not permit me to show the peculiar injury which would 
be suffered by the people of California, Oregon, and Washington Ter- 
ritory if this bill wereto becomealaw. Petitions signed by thousands 
of citizens of that section of the country, including not only mill-own- 
ers, but mill operatives gs well, protesting against the removal of duty 
upon lumber, have been presented in this Congress and referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, but that committee has turned a deaf 
ear to their entreaties. 

With the determination that the representatives of the people and 
the people of this country shall hear what they say, I quote from one 
of these petitions, signed very largely by citizens of California. 

The forest growths of this State, Oregon, and Washington Territory, the 
smallest fraction of which has only been touched by the ax, offer to generations 
to come the fullest supply of their most lavish needs of lumber, and without the 
supplement of the extensive virgin tracts of Alaska. There is not and can not 
be any justification, on the score of scarcity or monopoly, in offering to adjacent 
British Columbia the trade this coast is ‘abundantly able tosupply. Farther 
than this, the pine forests of Washington Territory and Oregon, as well as the 
redwood forests of California,are reproductive,a new and-rapid growth of the 
roe! eect’ trees springing up immediately, in the place of those cut down 


Admit to our State free of duty the lumber of British Columbia, produced by 
“Chinese labor,” from exhaustless forests donated to its mills by a willing gov- 
ernment, and all these industries will be throttled to their death; hosts of labor- 
ing men from mills and woods will be idle; skilled trades will lack employ- 
ment; our ships will rot at decaying wharves, for the Rena hay Bagi ne of the 

rincipal pats that iow keeps our flag afloat will inevitab]. by foreign 
EGOE, the production of their cargoes be in foreign lands; vast milling 
plants will be made valueless and the ca; ty of our forest growths to add to 
the national wealth dwindle into insignificance. 


Mr. BAYNE. If my colleague will allow me to interrupt him, I 
wish to ask whether he has any estimate of the amount of timber that 
goes to waste annually in this country. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have not the figures here; but the amount is 


very large. : : 

Mr. BAYNE. So that while there is this large waste of lumber 
which does not go into consumption, there can be no necessity for ad- 
mitting lumber free? - 
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Mr. McCORMICK. Not the slightest; and while on this subject, 
to which I am glad the gentleman has called my attention, I will make 
this observation: It is a fact, Mr. Chairman, that every year millions 
of feet of lumber, worth millions of dollars, are so injured by fires ran- 
ning through the woodlands, resulting from causes against which it is 
impossible to guard, that it becomes absolutely necessary in order to 
save the timber that it be immediately manufactured into lumber. If 
you admit Canadian lumber free of duty, you destroy absofutely this 
American lumber the protection on which is necessary in order that it 
may be manufactured and brought to market. Otherwise it would go 
to waste. 

Mr. BRUMM.. There is also a large loss by decay. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. But if it be a fact that some prominent states- 
men on the other side are interested in Canadian forests, would not the 
admission of Canadian lumber to our markets free of duty be of sub- 
stantial benefit to the aforesaid statesmen ? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Very decidedly; and I can not account for the 
provision of this bill putting lumber on the free-list upon any hypoth- 
esis except that the proposition is prompted by American citizens who 
oma timber lands in Canada or isin the interest of Canadians them- 

ves. 

Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana. Will the gentleman allow me a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Certainly. 

Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana. I believe we never had a tariff on lum- 
ber until 1867, had we? 

i; Mr. MCCORMICK. Yes, sir; we have had a tariff on lumber from 
1842 down to the present time. 

Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana. How long did the protection given to 
lumber by the tariff of 1842 continue? 

Mr. McCORMICK. The duty imposed by the tariff of 1842, which 
was 20 per cent. ad valorem, continued until 1872, with the exception 
of only three years, from 1857 to 1860, during which period the duty 
was 15 per cent. ad valorem. By the act of 1872 there was imposed 
a specific rate of $2 per thousand feet on pine and $1 per thousand feet 
on hemlock and the cheaper grades of Jumber. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (to Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana). Now tackle him 
on something else; he has got you there. [Laughter. ] 

Several MEMBERS (on the Republican side). Next! 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. If the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania will allow me, I will be the ‘‘ next.” The gentleman has spoken 
of the duty.on lumber as keeping out the Canadian lumber and in that 
way being an advantage to the lambermen on this side. I will say to 
the gentleman that, as I understand, the advantage operates in this 
way: All along the Canadian border of New England, and possibly New 
York, the Canadian lumbermen are brought over to our side and em- 
ployed at Canadian wages in cutting the lumber for which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is advocating protection. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Does the gentleman speak for Maine? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetis. I speak especially in regard to 
the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts—— 

Mr. NUTTING. Leave out New York, if you please. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I will leave out New York and 
take in those three States. Scarcely an ax is swung to-day in a New 
England forest that is not swung by a Canadian, hired through the 
winter to take the place of a Yankee axman: 

Mr. MOFFITT. And the Canadian gets the same wages as the 
American lumberman. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I did not catch the remark of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Morrirr]. 

Mr. McCORMICK. What inducement is there for the Canadian 
lumberman to cross the border and come upon our side unless the 
wages are higher? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. ‘Wages are higher on our side, 
but when he comes over in that way he lowers them. 

Mr. McCORMICK. My timeis limited, but I think I have answered 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I see it is. 
gets through I would like to ask hima question. 

Mr. McCORMICK. You can do so. a 

Mr. PERKINS. Is the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] in favor of legislation which would keep the Canadian from 
coming to this country ? 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I have not said anything about 
that. I was only speaking of the advantage which certain lumber in- 
terests get under the existing tariffin procuring their labor from Canada. 

Mr. McCORMICK. It so happens, Mr. Chairman, that in every 
State containing our valuable forests we find also great agricultural in- 
terests, and the products of the farm find ready consumers at remuner- 
ative prices. The value of this convenient home market furnished to 
the farmer by the great lumber manufactories throughout the coun- 
try can not be estimated, but is well understood and fully appreciated 
by the farmers themselves. 

The lumbering interests of the country are not local. Sugar, rice, 
and tobacco are profitably grown only in certain localities; and whilst 


When the gentleman 


T am in favor of protecting every American industry that would suffer 
by competition with foreign labor and foreign capital, the argument 
that it is a local interest, and that to protect it would be at the ex- 
pense of other localities less favorably situated, would have much 
greater force if applied to sugar, rice, or tobacco than when applied to 
lumber. 

The magnitude of this great industry was alluded to by Mr. J. A. 
Whittier, president ofthe Saginaw Board of Trade, in his testimony be- 
fore the Tariff Commission in 1882 in the following language: 

If we take in the whole lumber industry of the United States we shall find 
90,000 men working in‘mills and 135,000 working in forests, with yearly wages of 
$80,000,000; capital invested in mills and apparatus, $150,000,000; a total yearly. 

roduct of $23,000,000 in value; and the farmers in receipt of $30,000,000 yearly®* 

‘or food of men and animals. 

Thesame intelligent witness, speaking of the advantages of the Cana- 
dian over the American lumberman, says: 

A Canadian statementin 1872 puts the area of pine lands north of the St. Law- 
rence at 287,000 square miles. Not only does that government sell these Jand 
limits low, and run its own risk of fires, but it builds slides, booms, and bridges. 
A Topor of the minister of public works gives a list of seventy-one stations on 
the awa River and its branches, where government has built 5,000 feet of | 
canals, 7,000 feet of slides, 62,009 feet of booms, thousands of feet of bridges, 
houses for keepers, cte., spending large sums for the benefit of the lumbermen, 

With such a competitor, so circumstanced, it is sought by the pend- 
ing bill to put the lumberman of the United States into active com- 
petition. 

I have listened to the debate upon this bill from its beginning until 
now, and whilst I have heard much talk about the beauties of free 
trade in general I have failed to hear any specific reason given why 
there should be ‘‘free trade” in lumber. Yet lumber is put upon the 
‘*free-list’? by the first paragraph of the bill. I do not forget the al- 
lusion made to “lumber” a few days since by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Hupp] when I say that no reasons have been given 
for admitting lumber free of duty. I take it for granted that inas- 
much as the gentleman represents a lumber State upon this floor he 
was put forward by the committee as the man of all others to give a 
reason for their action. Here is the argument. I quote from the Rrc-~ 
ORD, page 3085: 

Wisconsin, that I have the honor to represent in part on this fioor, is or has 
been one of the three great lumber-producing States of the Union, namely, Wis- 
consin, Michi „and Minnesota; and I yi boldly and knowingly now, here 
in my place, Wisconsin as a State, not the people thereof, has received not 
the slightest benefit from the tax on foreign lumber, but has always and from 


the first been subject toa direct loss tothe amountof that tax at least, and more, 
from the consequences flowing therefrom. 


I pause here in the quotation to say that if I fully understand the 
gentleman from Wisconsin he makes the important announcement that 
Wisconsin ‘‘asa State” has received ‘‘ not the slightest benefit from the 
tax.” As the ‘‘ people thereof” are expressly excluded in the gentle- 
man’s statement we are obliged to understand that they have been bene- 
fited. 

Mr. HUDD. The gentleman will allow me to correct him. What 
I said was, that neither my State nor the people thereof have been 
benefited. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have corrected the gentleman right here, be- 
cause I believed there was something wrong. [Laughter.] Ifon the 
other hand he meant to say that neither the State nor its people were 
benefited by the duty on lumber then he is at issue with his free-trade 
friends on the other side of this Chamber, for they tell us in every 
variety of the Queen’s English that the duty does benefit the people 
who are engaged in the businessof manufacturing the protected comod- 
ity, but that to do so they ‘“‘rob’’ all the people who are not so engaged. 

But I proceed with the quotation: 

Thirty-five years ago pine lands were sold, or rather given away, by the Gov- 
ernment to a few men or corporations ata dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 
and stumpage could be purchased at fifty cents and a dollar per thousand, so 
that now almost the entire valuable pine lands are owned or controlled by less 
than forty men or corporations; stumpage and its equivalent acreage now held 
at $5 to $8 per thousand, or $75 per acre; the men who have labored, the work- 
man in the woods and mills, and being not far from 30,000in number annually, 
their wages not materially varied from an average of $1 per day during all that 
time, while lumber was free under the reciprocity treaty with Canada, while it 
bore, if it bore anything, the 20 per cent, ad valorem after the abrogation of the 
said treaty, and then in all the remaining years $2 impost per thousand. But 
the forty men have all grown rich, while a quarter of that number are million- 
aires to-day, the 20,000 laborers are still workingmen, just as poor as when they 
slung the t ax to fell the first tree for commerce, etc. 

This, too, is somewhat involved, but I understand the gentleman 
to make the argument that because those who first bought or pre- 
empted these lands thirty-five years ago got them cheap, and because 
they have largely increased in value, the Government should get even 
with the present owners by reducing their value by taking off the duty, 
The same argument could with equal propriety be applied to those who 
were fortunate enough to become the purchasers of prairie Jands in 
favored localities. The increase in value has been in many instances 
just as great, and the right thing for tke Government to do according 
to this logic would be to make reprisals upon the present owners of 
such lands and recoup the damages suffered. 

The reference made by the gentleman to the reciprocity treaty be- 
tween Canada and the United State was unfortunate for his argument. 
Under that treaty the United States tried free trade in lumber for twelve 
years, namely, from 1854 to 1866, but that treaty was terminated by 
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this Government for the reason that the price of all commodities was 
kept down by Canadian competition, and the sufferer was the laborer, 
for he was obliged to submit to a reduction in wages in order to make 
competition possible. 

The allegation that the 20,000 men who began as laborers thirty-five 
years ago are still at work and ‘‘just as poor as when they slung the 
first ax,” I will not attempt to answer—that has been done as with a 
scalpel by his colleague [Mr. GuzENTHER]—but I respectfully refer it 
to the same 20,000 men, and will await their reply early next No- 
vember. 

Mr. Chairman, as I took occasion to say at the commencement of 
these remarks, it is not my purpose to thresh over the antagonistic doc- 
trines of protection and free trade. If it is said that there is a rapidly 
growing surplus which endangers the finances of the country, my answer 
is that there is no surplus; itisa misnomer. A Government in debt 
more than $1,000,000,000 has no surplus, even though she has $100,- 
000,000 in her Treasury. Apply the moneys on hand to the payment 
of her debts, and the money will be returned to the channels of trade. 
She has the legal right to so use the money and has had ever since the 
passage of the act of March 3, 1881, and this House has with great 
unanimity so declared at this session of Congress. Ifit be asserted that 
the people are oppressed with taxation, my answer is that Federal taxes 
are nowhere felt, and the cry that excessive burdens are being laid upon 
the citizen is an attempt to throw dust in the eyes of the people, whilst 
the way is being paved for “‘ free trade,” ‘‘ progressive free trade,” or 
‘a tariff for revenue only,” all meaning in plain English one and the 
same thing. 

Iam a believer in protection, because I believe it to be for the best 
aoe of the people of the United States, North, South, East, and 

est. 

Is there anything in the conduct of England or the government of 
the Dominion of Canada in the past that can appeal successfully toa 
true American to furnish a market for their surplus commodities ? 
Does the recent treatment of American fishermen by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment have a tendency to foster and encourage reciprocal commercial 
relations between the two countries? 

I am not enamored of England or English ideas, and I am not here 
to legislate for her. Even the Cobden Club, with its bright galaxy of 
American membership drawn from the leaders of the Democratic party 
in this country, has no attractions forme. It is no part of my duty 
asa Representative in the American Congress to surrender the limitless 
markets of this country, and then tell the laboring men of free America 
that as the price of such surrender they are to have the privilege of 
competing with the underfed, half-clothed, and pauperized laborers of 
England and Continental Europe, and the pagan hordes of Hindostan 
and China, for what the gentlemen upon the other side of this House, 
in honeyed phrase, are pleased to term ‘‘the markets of the world.’’ 
[Applause. ] : 

Mr. STOCKDALE obtained the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Now that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McCormick] has concluded, I would like to ask 
him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has expired, and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. SrockDALE] is 
entitled to the floor. : 

fae STOCKDALE withholds his remarks for revision. 
DIX. 

Mr. MILLS. As the hour when the committee must rise isso near 
at hand, if the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. SrocKDALE] would 
prefer to pause now and resume his remarks when the Committee of 
the Whole again takes up this subject, I will move that the committee 


See APPEN- 


rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi has thirteen 
minutes of his hour remainin 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I will yield for a motion that the committee 
rise, with the understanding that I shall be entitled to conclude my 
remarks when the Committee of the Whole resumes its session. 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Will not the gentleman from Texas yield to me 
fora moment? I desire to redeem a promise which I made upon the 
demand of several gentlemen. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman can do that on next Tuesday; the hour 
is late now. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Very well. I want it understood I am ready to 
redeem my word, and to produce the evidence which I promised. 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having re- 
sumed thé chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SPRINGER reported that 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, having had un- 
der consideration the tariff bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 


JOHN D. MUNNERLYN. 


Mr. BARNES. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole Hanse be discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
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(H. R. 3480) for the relief of John D. Munnerlyn, and that it be now 
put on its passage. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
De it enacted, etc., That the sum of $1,496, 21 be, and the same is hereby, appro« 
riated for the payment of the salary of John D. Munnerlyn, of the county of 
urke, State of Georgia, for services as assistant assessor of internal revenue of 
the United States from DASE, 1865,-to September, 1865, and for which he has 
never received the pay allowed by law for such services. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this bill? 
Mr. BURROWS. Has the bill been reported from any committee? 
Mr. BARNES. It has been reported unanimously by the Commit- 
tee on Claims in four different Congresses. The fact is clearly estab- 
lished that this man rendered the service and has never received his 


pay. 

Mr. BURROWS. Lobserve that this claim dates back to 1865—66. 
Why has it not been paid before? 

Mr. BARNES. The facts are clearly stated in the report of the Com- 
mitteeon Claims which accompanies this bill. The assessor of internal 
revenue for the third collection districtof Georgia being unable to find 
an eflicient assistant who could take the test oath, Mr. Munnerlyn was 
retained asan assistant assessor, under instructions of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, and being unable to take the test oath took a 
modified oath. An act allowing compensation to assistant assessors 
who could not take the test oath was passed July 5, 1870, but the evi- 
dence of the oath taken by Mr. Munnerlyn having been lost in its 
transmission to Washington, his name did not appear upon the records 
of the proper Department, and consequently his claim under that act 
was rejected. 

Several MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill, which was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BARNES moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

JOHN D. THOMPSON. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of a bill which has been favorably reported by the Committee on 
Claims—the bill (H. R. 2746) for the relief of John D. Thompson. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed, out of any unappropriated money in the Treasury of 
the United States, to pay to John D. Thompson, postmaster at Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, the sum of $130.71, said sum being the amount of postal and money order 
funds stolen from the safe in said Mount Vernon, Ohio, post-office, on the 29th 
of October, A. D. 1836, without the fault of said Thompson, 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill. . 

An amendment reported by the Committee on Claims, to strike out, 
in line 7, the words ‘‘ $730.71’? and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘621.71,”’ 
was read and agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. COOPER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOHN FLETCHER. 

Mr. MATSON. Imove, by unanimousconsent, to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar from the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 128) for the relief of John Fletcher 
and put it on its passage at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be read, subject to objec- 
tion. 

The bill was_read. 

Mr. MATSON. ‘That bill hasbeen reported nine times, and has passed 
the Senate twice, “ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. By order of the House the session closes 
at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.; and that hour having arrived, in the 
opinion of the Chair it is incompetent for the House to do any further 
business. Therefore the Chair now declares the House adjourned until 
Monday next, at 12 o’clock m. 


. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. i 

Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BURROWS: A bill (H. R. 9831) for the relief of Pauline S. 
Beach—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYNUM: A bill (H. R. 9832) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Mary T. Barnes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: A bill (H. R. 9833) for the reliefof W. F, 
Corbin—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9834) for the relief of F, Vonborg—to the Com- | zens of New Castle, Pa., against the reduction of the tariff on window- 


mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9835) for the relief of Richard Helton—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9836) for the relief of J. B. Russelli—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9837) for the relief of the heirs of E. H. Richard- 
son—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9838) for the relief of James H. Burch—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9839) for the relief of Joseph Bishop—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9840) for the relief of I. C. King—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 9841) for the relief of W. J. Fuller—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9842) for the relief of E. M. Carter—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 9843) for the relief of Matthew Clark— 
to the Select Committee on Indian Depredation 

By Mr. HARMER: A bill (H. R. 9844) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion from the military record of Benjamin Winterbottom—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAFFOON: A bill (H. R. 9845) for the relief of John R. 

e—to the Committee on War Claims. 
so, a bill (H. R. 9846) for the relief of James Wallace—to the Com- 

mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9847) granting a pension to Mary J. Adams—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PEEL: A bill (H. R. 9848) for the relief of James R. Berry 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SAYERS (by request): A bill (H. R. 9849) granting a pen- 
sion to Mrs. Emily Soicher—to the Committee on’Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9850) for the relief of 
George W. Saunders—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURROWS: A bill (H. R. 9851) for the relief of John A. 
Whitcomb—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 9852) for therelief of Collin Adams — 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JEHU BAKER: Resolution of the Board of Trade of Peoria, 
IlL., against the action proposed by the so-called Wilson bill, etc.—to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petition of the Vessel-Owners and Ca ptains’ 
Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., against the Mills bill (H. R. 9051) — 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE: Petition of J. W. Woolums, 
late postmaster at Midway, Ky., for relief—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BUNNELL: Petition of T. D. Estabrook, of Great Bend, 
Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, for relief—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petitionof Thomas McDermott and 56 others, citi- 
-~ gens of the First district, Tennessee, for prohibition in the District of 
Columbia—to the Select Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. BUTTERWORTH: Petition of 29 citizens of Knox County, 
and of 53 citizens of Coshocton County, Ohio, for pure food—to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: Petition of William McIver, of Warren 
County, Mississippi, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CONGER: Petition of G. G. Davisson, of Oswego, Warren 
County, Iowa, for relief—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 


Also, statement of services of Dr. A. P. Frick to accompany House 
bill 5023—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Dr. S.S. Turner, for legislation for relief of acting 
assistant surgeons of the United States Army—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRANGER: Petition of the representative of David Brad- 
ley, deceased, late postmaster at Southport, Fairfield County, Connect- 
icut, for, relief—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Reais. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Resolutions of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of the Gulf, asking that $200,000 be appropri- 
ated for head-stones for deceased soldiers—to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Astoria, Oregon, for appropriations for revenue-marine service—to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, resolutions of the Knights of Labor of Junction City, Oregon, 
against national banks—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. JACKSON: Petition of Isaac Varnerman and 50 others, citi- 


glass—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAFFOON: Petition in the claim of A. Hilderbrand, to ac- 
company House bill 3626—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LEE (by request): Petition of J. Y. Goode, of Mechum’s 
River, Albemarle County, and of Samuel A. Gover, of Waterford, Lon- 
doun County, Virginia, for relief—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LODGE: Resolutions of the Boston Turnverein, in relation 
to the restriction of immigration—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LYMAN: Petition of John E. Motz, late postmasterat Guthrie 
Gaus Guthrie County, Iowa, for relief—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of William F. Siguin, of Marshall 
County, Mississippi, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. OWEN: Petition of J. C. Hutchinson, of Idaville, Ind., for 
relief—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of 8. S. Hopkinson and others, for the erection of a na- 
tional soldiers’ homein Indiana—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PHELAN: Petition of Henry E. Hilliard, surviving partner 
of Hartwell, Hilliard & Brother, for reference of his claim to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, petition of Collin Adams, of Shelby County, Tennessee, for 
payment of his war claim—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of dealers in tobacco, urging prompt 
action on the revenue bill to abolish the entire tax on tobacco, as the 
delay is paralyzing their trade—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of T. B. Grant, of Ferry Village, Cumber- 
land County, Maine, for relief—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. ROWELL: Petition of Philip H. Conrad and 25 others, 
citizens of the Fourteenth district of Ilinois—to the Select Committee 
on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. SAYERS: Petition of Emily Salcher, of San Antonio, Tex., 
for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SENEY: Petition of W. E. Weber and 26 others, citizens of 
Wyandot County, Ohio, for prohibition in the District of Columbia— 
to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. J. D. STEWART: Petition of Charles B. Love, of Margaret 
Wall, and of H. D. Moore, heir of Thomas Moore, for reference of their 
claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: Petition of James Bridges, and of rep- 
resentative of J. E. Pannley, of Carrsville, Ky., for relief—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: Petition of Jacob Delroch, for reference of his 
claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

The following petitions for the repeal or modification of the inter- 
nal-revenue tax of $25 levied on druggists were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

red Mr. PATTON: Of druggists of the Twentieth district of Penn- 

vania. 

By Mr. PENINGTON: Of Henry M. How. 

By Mr. ROWELL: Of drugzgistSof Bloomington, and of Stanford, IN. 

By Mr. SENEY: Of S. D. Frey & Son, of Findlay, Ohio. 

By Mr. J. R. WHITING: Of citizens of Port Huron, Mich. 

The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sey- 

erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 

By Mr. PATTON: Of 20 citizens of Clearfield, Pa. b 

By Mr. J. R. WHITING: Of citizens of Port Huron, Mich. 


The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by means of certain import duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BUNNELL: Of citizens of Hawley, Pa. 

By Mr. WILLIAM WHITING: Of 27 citizens of Royalston, Worces- 
ter County, Massachusetts. 

The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: 

By Mr. LANDES: Of citizens of Edwards County, Illinois. 

By Mr. TOWNSHEND: Of J. M. Asbury and others, ex-soldiers of 
New Haven, Ill. 

‘By Mr. J. R. WHITING: Of ex-soldiers, sailors, and citizéns of Mar- 
lette, Mich. 

The following petition for an increase of compensation of fourth-class 
postmasters was referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads: 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: Ofcitizens of the Seventh district of South Carolina, 
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The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law provid- 
ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. FISHER: Of 69 citizens of Clare County, Michigan. 

By Mr. PERRY: Of M. Y. Garlington and others, citizens of South 
Carolina. 

By Mr. ROWELL: Of 90 citizens of McLean County, Illinois. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, May 7, 1888. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

qoe Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and ap- 
proved. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
-tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of April 9, 1888, reports of Special Agent Shackleford, touch- 
ing lands in Klamath County, Oregon, claimed by the State of Oregon 
under theswamp-land grant; which, on motion of Mr. MITCHELL, was, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Public 

Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a communication from the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, with draught of an item which he recommends for in- 
sertion in the Indian appropriation bill, providing for the employment 
of five matrons to reside at such agencies as the Department may des- 
ignate; which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
gf the Interior, transmitting a report of the governor of Alaska on the 
operations of the Alaska Seal and Fur Company, as required by section 
5 of the act of May 17, 1884; which, with the accompanying papers, 
was ordered to lie on the table and he printed. 

He also presented a communication from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a letter from the Supervising Architect of that De- 
partment, calling attention to former correspondence and urging an 
appropriation of $190,000 for heating apparatus for twenty-three new 
public buildings; which, with the accompanying papers, was refeared 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

CIRCULAR VALUES OF FOREIGN SILVER COINS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Director of the Mint, transmitting, in response to a reso- 
lution of April 30, 1888, statistics rélative to the circular values of for- 
eign silver coins; which, on motion of Mr. STEWART, was, with the 
accompanying papers, ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

i COURT OF CLAIMS REPORT. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a communication from the 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting finding and conclusions of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the Big Sally spoliation claim; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS.: 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of Joseph R. Gordon Post, No. 281, 
Grand Army of the Republic, at Indianapolis, Ind., praying for the es- 
tablishment of a national soldiers’ homein the State of Indiana; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PASCO presented the petition of O. P. Rooks and 60 other citi- 
zens of Florida, praying thatan appropriation be made for the improve- 
ment of the Ocklawaha River, in that State; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented the petition of Matt. C. Murdock, presi- 
dent; John L, Walker, vice-president; John W. Bryant, secretary, and 
R. H. Hesperman, treasurer, of the Seneca Gun Club, of Seneca, Newton 
County, Missouri, praying for the passage of Senate bill 283 to amend 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, setting aparta certain tract 
of land lying near the headwaters of the Yellowstone River asa public 
park; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. STEWART presented a memorial of quicksilver manufacturers 
of California, remonstrating against the placing of quicksilver on the 
free-list; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CULLOM. I present a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Duluth, Minn., remonstrating against any restriction of the compe- 
tition now existing between the Canadian and American railroads. 
As the Committee on Interstate Commerce has reported on that sub- 
ject, I move that the memorial lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOM. I present a petition of 53 citizens of Englewood, 


I., praying that Utah may not be admitted as a State while the lo- 
cal civil power of the Territory remains in the hands of the Mormon 
priesthood and the people refuse obedience to the laws of Congress 
against polygamy. The memorial and constitution of that Territory 


heretofore presented have been reported back adversely. I therefore 
move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. M presented a memorial of 37 members of the Powell 
Avenue Congregational Church, of Chicago, II., remonstrating against 
the admission of Utah asa State; which was ordered to lie on the table. 
_ He also presented the petition of A. H. Clarke and 63 other citizens 
of the Eleventh and Fourteenth Congressional districts of Illinois, pray- 
ing for prohibition in the District of Columbia; which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of 52 ex-Union soldiers and sailors, citi- 
zens of Princeville, Peoria County, Illinois, praying for the passage of 
the per diem rated service-pension bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Healso presented the petition of Sarah J. Martin, of Paris, Ill., widow 
of Samuel Martin, late private Company H, Sixty-fourth Regiment 
Illinois Voluntéers, praying to be allowed a pension; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of railway postal clerks at Kansas City, 
Mo., praying for the passage of House bill 8072, to increase the com- 
pensation of railway postal clerks; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. QUAY presented the petition of John Scott, late postmaster at 
Brookville, Pa., praying to 5 paid earnings, as computed under the . 
act of 1854, in the office of the First Assistant Postmaster-General; 
which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of dealers in tobacco, citizens of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., praying for the repeal of the tobacco tax; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of citizens of Marietta and Lock Haven, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the passage of the bill for the 
better protection of the Yellowstone National Park; which was or- 
dered io lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., praying for the erection of a public building at Allegheny, 
Pa.; which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. s 

He also presented petitions of ex-Union soldiers and sailors, citizens 
of Susquehanna, Clinton, Huntingdon, Greene, Washington, and Fay- 
ette Counties, in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the passage of 
the per diem rated service-pension bill; which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, signed by 204 citizens of Pennsylvania, prayin 
for legislation prohibiting the running of interstate Sunday trains an 
mail trains, and against military drills on theSabbath; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa.; a peti- 
tion of Rev. B. F. Larrabee and 28 others, citizens of the Fifteenth Con- 
gressional district of Pennsylvania; and a petition of 48 citizens of the 
Sixth, Ninth, and Twenty-seventh Congressional districts of Pennsy!- 
vania, praying for prohibition in the District of Columbia; which were 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. A 

He also presented petitions of physicians and druggists, citizens of 
North East, Pittsburgh, Finleyville, Venango, Norristown, Chambers- 
burgh, Hughesville, Mount Union, Rochester, Philadelphia, Kingston, 
and other places in Pennsylvania, praying for the repeal of the law 
classifying rgists as liquor dealers, ete.; which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. : 

Mr. FARWELL presented the petition of John F. Ryon, late a pri- 
vate in Company I, One hundred and twenty-third Indiana Volunteers, 
praying to be allowed an increase of pension; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of the directors of the Peoria (Ill.) 
Board of Trade, remonstrating against the passage of what is known as 
the Wilson bill, relating to competition of trunk lines and Canadian 
roads; which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of citizens of Cedar Rapids, 
Nebr., praying for the repeal of that portion of the internal-revenue 
law classing druggists as liquor dealers, and for a reduction of the tax 
on spirits; which was referred to the Committee on Finances. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Thayer County, Nebraska, and a petition of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Burt County, Nebraska, praying for 
the passage of a law fixing the age of consent of females in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at eighteen years; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Nebraska, praying for the 
passage of the per diem rated service-pension biil; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of railway postal clerks of Kansas City, 
Mo.. and a petition of railway postal clerks of Nebraska, praying for 
the passage of House bill 8072, to rectify and increase the pay of such 
clerks; which were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
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Mr. PADDOCK presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Burt County, Nebraska, officially signed, and a pe- 
tition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of ‘Thayer County, 
Nebraska, oflicially signed, praying for the passage of a bill to raise the 
age of protection for women and girls to eighteen years in the District 
of Columbia; which were referred to the Committee on the Districtof 
Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers and sailors, citizens 
of Nebraska, praying for the passage of the per diem rated service-pen- 
sion bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WALTHALL presented a memorial of citizens of Greenville, 
Miss., remonstrating against the passage of a bill to create a national 
bureau of harbors and water ways; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a memorial numerously signed by citi- 
zens and residents of Alaska, remonstrating against the passage of the 
so-called Ford bill, creating a Territorial governor for Alaska; which 
was referred to the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Arlington, Oregon, pray- 
ing for the passage of Senate bill 283, for the better protection of the 
Yellowstone. National Park; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Pioneer Assembly No. 5394, Knights 
of Lahor, of Junction City, Oregon, remonstrating against the passage 
of any law perpetuating the national banking system; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of 83 citizens of Oregon, praying for pro- 
hibition in the District of Columbia; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Healso presented a petition of citizens of Lewis River Valley, Wash- 
ington Territory, praying for the removal of obstructions to navigation 
in Lewis River in that Territory; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, 

Mr. HISCOCK presented the petition of Hiram Berdan, of New 
York, now residing in Washington, D. C., praying that an appropria- 
tion be made for the erection of a monument at Gettysburgh, to com- 
memorate the services of the First and Second Regiments of United 
States Sharpshooters; which was referred to the Committee on the Li- 
brary. 

He also presented a petition of Archibald Robertson and 81 other 
members of McLean Post, Grand Army of the Republic, of Broadalbin, 
Fulton County, New York, praying for the passage of the per diem rated 
service-pension bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. STANFORD presented a petition of 95 citizens of the First and 
Sixth Congressional districts of California, praying for prohibition in 
the District of Columbia; which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of San 
Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against the passage of a free-ship bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of San 
Francisco, Cal., praying for the establishment of a general Jand survey- 
ing department for the State of California; which was referred to the 
Commitiee on Public Lands. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of 76 citizens of the First, Ninth, and 
Eleventh Congressional districts of Massachusetts, praying for prohibi- 
tion in the District of Columbia; which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of Charles E. Moody, Clarence P. Lovell, 
James Gammons, and 73 others, citizens of Boston, Mass, , remonstrating 
against the passage of Senate bill 1448, for the establishment of a na- 
tional bureau of harbors and water ways; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. DAVIS presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
St. Paul, Minn., remonstrating against the passage of the House bill to 
protect free labor from the injurious effects of convict labor; which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented ‘a memorial of citizens of Renville, Minn., remon- 
strating against the passage of the Mills tariff bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Southwestern Minnesota Union 
ex-Prisoners of War Association, in favor of the passage of the bill to 
pension ex-prisoners of war; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of 240 citizens of Faribault, Rice County, 
Minnesota, praying for the passage of measures looking to the purchase 
of the island of Cuba; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. SPOONER presented a petition of the members of the Stockbridge 
and Muncie tribe of Indians, of Wisconsin, praying for the passage of 
House bill 5043, for their relief, with an amendment; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. SPOONER. I presenta resolution of the Merchants’ Association 
of Milwankee, Wis., disapproving suggested amendment to the inter- 
state-commerce act imposing duties on all goods entering the country 
from Canada, whether the shipment originated in the United States or 
otherwise, and declaring that the effect would be to abolish the bonded 
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system and deprive the Western States of the benefits of competition in 
transportation by all the through railroad lines crossing any portion of 
Canadian Territory. I move that the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM. I willstate to theSenator that that subject has been 
disposed of by the committee and the committee has made no recom- 
mendation in the line of the petition. 

Mr. SPOONER. Then I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. _ k 

Mr. BROWN. I present the petition of Dr. B. M. Strickland, and 
Drs. Gray, Allgood, Wright, McCall, and others, of Cave Spring, Ga., 
praying for the repeal of that portion of the internal-revenue laws which 
classes druggists as liquor-dealers, and also the repeal of such portions 
of the internal-revenue laws as impose a tax onalcohol used in the arts 
or for medicinal purposes. I also presentanother petition of like import 
signed by nunierous citizens of Georgia. I move that the petitions be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PAYNE presented a memorial of the Western Iron Ore Associa- 
tion, representing the iron-ore production of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota; a memorial of the Cleveland (Ohio) Vessel Owners’ Associa- 
tion; and a memorial of the Cleveland (Ohio) Board of Trade, remon- 
strating against the construction of a bridge across the Detroit River; 
which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. VEST presented a petition of James P. Smith and other ex- 
Union soldiers and sailors,citizens of Clark County, Missouri, praying 
for the passage of the per diem rated service-pension bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SABIN presented a memoral of the St. Paul (Minn.) Chamber 
of Commerce, remonstrating agaist the passage of the bill now pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives to protect free labor and the in- 
dustries in which it is employed from the injurious effects of convict 
labor; which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., praying for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal and 
the grant of the necessary powers and privileges by Congress to parties 
engaged therein; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
ations. 

Mr. EVARTS presented a petition of 40 ex-Union soldiers and sailors, 
citizens of Flushing, N. Y., and a petition of 135 ex-Union soldiers 
andsailors, citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the passage of the 
per diem rated service-peusion bill; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
without amendment: 


A bill (H. R. 4358) to increase the limit of cost for the public build- 
ing in course of erection at Charleston, S. C.; 

A bill (H. R. 1275) for the erection of a pnblic building at Columbus, 
Ga., and appropriating money therefor; and 

A bill (H. R. 1394) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
purchase additional ground for the accommodation of Government of- 
fices in Council Blufis, Iowa. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom were referred the following bills, reported them severally with 
amendments: 

A bill (S. 1322) providing for the erection of a public building at the 
city of Hastings, Nebr.; and 

A bill (S. 385) to provide for the erection of a public building in the 
city of Nashua, in the State of New Hampshire. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 658) for the erection of a public build- 
ing at thecity of Beatrice, Nebr., reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. QUAY, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 129) for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Chester, Pa., reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1318) for the erection of a public huilding at Altoona, Pa., reported it 
with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1245) for the relief of Nancy E. Day, administratrix of the 
estate of James L. Day, deceased, reported it without amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PASCO, Iam also directed by the Committee on Claims, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 355) for the relief of John E. Feni- 
more, to report it adversely. I ask that the bill be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report, at the request of the parties interested, 
who desire to examine the report before final action is taken by the 
Senate upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 
Calendar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1632) to refund moneys collected from William 
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Schaus at the port of New York on an oil painting not subject to duty, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 515) for the relief of the trustees of the Protestant 
Episcopal Theological Seminary and High School, in Virginia, reported 
it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1807) to refund to the State of West Virginia the money paid to offi- 
cers of the One hundred and thirty-third Regiment West Virginia Mi- 
litia for services rendered during the rebellion, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 322) for the relief of B. M. Parish, reported it without amendment, 
and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Iam directed by the Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 2849) for the relief of Collin Adams, 
to submit an adverse report thereon, and to move that the bill be in- 
definitely postponed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iask that the bill be placed on the Calendar with 
the adverse report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made, if there 
be no objection. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 331) for the relief of David Meriwether, 
reported it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PADDOCK, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2026) to establish an additional land office at Spring- 
field, in the State of Colorado, reported adversely thereon; and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 2040) to establish a land office at Folsom, in the Territory of New 
Mexico, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
towhom were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 2695) for the relief of Charles V. Mesler; and 

A bill (H. R. 8965) to authorize the Postmaster-General to cancel 
mail contract on route No. 30100, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1580) to amend an: act entitled, ‘‘ An 
act incorporating the Capitol, North O Street and South Washington 
Railway Company,’’ reported it with amendments. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1434) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to incorporate the Capitol, 
North O Street and South Washington Railway Company,”’ approved 
March 3, 1875, reported adversely thereon, and the bill was postponed 
indefinitely. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 152) granting a pension to Mrs. Therese Guelich; 

A bill oH R. 5 granting a pension to Samuel McClure; 

A bill (H. R. 809) granting a pension to Ephraim Reynolds; 

H. R. 1074 granting a pension to Linnæus W. Risley; 
H. R. 2156) granting a pension to Warren Ohaver; 
. R. 2535) granting a pension to Ellen St. Cyr; 
H. R. 2746) for the relief of John D. Thompson; 
<- R; R granting a pension to William Lemons; 
. R. 3480) for the relief of John D. Munnerlyn; 
- R. 4735) for the relief of Douglas Chapman; 

A bill it R. 4891) granting a pension to Alpheus Dyer; 

A bill ni; R. 5429) to place the name of Smith V. Campbell on the 

ion-ro 

A bill (H. R. 5729) for the relief of J. R. Stott; 

A bill (H. R. 5812) granting a pension to Catherine Tierney; 

A bill (H. R. 6440) to authorize the construction of a bridge over the 
Missouri River at or near the city of Omaha, Nebr.; 5 

A bill (H. R. 6531) to pension Leah Roark; 

A bill (H. R. 6552) to increase the pension of James R. Porter; 

A bill tE R. 6583) granting a pension to Sally B. Wilson; 

A bill (it R. 6770) granting a pension to Miss Carrie A. Luey; 
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A bill (H. R. 7466) granting a pension to Hannah H. Grant; 

A bill (H. R. 7688) granting a pension to John Glenning; 

A bill (H. R. 7721) granting a pension to Martha Linton; 

A bill (H. R. 7783) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Tennessee River at or near Knoxville, Tenn. ; 

A bill (H. R. 8496) to increase the pension of Albert E. Magoffin; and 

A bill (H. R. 9170) granting a pension to James W. Poag. 

The message further announced that the House had aai the fol- 
lowing bills: 

A bill (S. 109) for the reliefof Thomas H. Norton and James McLean; 

a 5 


an 
A bill (S. 1877) granting a pension to Harriet L. Vaughan. 
The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 


ing bills and joint resolution with amendments; in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (S. 1889) to authorize the Tennessee Midland Railway Com- 
pany to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River at any pointon 
the line between the counties of Decatur and Perry, in the State of 
Tenn it may deem acceptable; 

A bill (S. 1912) granting an increase of pension to William Irving; 
and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 73) relating to the disposal of public lands in 
certain States. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 3215) to authorize the construction of The Ohio Con- 
necting Railway Company Bridge; and 

A bill (H. R. 6609) for the relief of Sarah E. McCaleb. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the reports 
of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the following bills: 

A bill (S. 752) to grant a pension to Mrs, Elvira L. Johnson, widow 
of Commodore Philip C. Johnson; and 

A bill (H. R. 7319) for the relief of Emory R. Seward. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 48) for the relief of Benjamin M. Simpson; 

A bill (H. R. 88) granting a pension to Sally A. Randall; 

A bill (E R. 130) granting a pension to John E. Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 138) granting a pension to Joseph Perry; 

A bill (H. R. 404) for the relief of Mary McGrath; = 

A bill (H. R. 428) granting a pension to William B. Johnson; 

A bill i R. 431) granting a pensien to Hannah Varquison; 

A bill (H. R. 518) for the relief of T. J. Edwards, administrator of 
David Edwards, deceased; 

A bill (H. R. 680) granting a pension to Henry H. Stattsman; 

A bill (H. R. 879) granting a pension to Royal J. Hiar; 

A bill (H. R. 1697) for the erection of a public building i in the city of 
Asheville, N. C.; 

A bill (H. R. 2071) for the relief of Martha Gray; 

A bill (H. R. 2282) to pension Mrs. Theodora M. Piatt; 

A bill i R. 2664) for the relief of Francis Daniels; 

A bill (H. R. 2699) for the relief of the late Soloman Spi 

A bill (H. R. 3180) 5 increasing the pension to Howard S. Abbott; 

A bill (H. R. 3180) granting a pension to John H. Sayers; 

A bill (H. R. 3215) to authorize the construction of the Ohio Con- 
necting Railway Company Bridge; - 

A bill (H. R. 3554) granting a pension to Catharine Black; 

A bill (H. R. pote granting a pension to Ellen Shea; 

A bill (H. R. 3727) for the relief of William P. Gorsuch; 

A bill (H. R. 3735) granting a pension to Eliza Shreeve; 

a bill (H. R. 3844) granting an increase of pension to Wilson C. 

oles; . 

A bill (H. R. 4104) granting a pension to Mahala Dexter; 

A bill (H. R. 4491) granting a pension to Rosanna Robey; 

A bill (H. R. 4519) granting a pension to William J. Miller; 

A bill (H. R. 4579) granting a pension to Mary J. Crocker; 

A bill (H. R. 4580) granting a pension to Farnaren Ball; 

A bill (H. R. 4845) granting a pension to Wilhelmina Kuhlmann; 

A bill (H. R. 5195) granting a pension to David W. Seely; 

A bill (H. R. 5234) granting a pension to Cyrenius G. Stryker; 

A bill (H. R. 5 granting a pension to Noah S. Cramer; 

Am (H. R. 5249) granting an increase of pension to Charles H., 
Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 5311) granting a pension to Alonzo H. Gregory; 

A bill (H. R. 5545) granting a pension to Nancy F. Jennings; 

A bill (H. R. 5847) granting a pension to Elizabeth Twigg; 

A bill (H. R. 5966) granting a pension to Mrs. Lepha A. Osborn; 


A bill (H. R. 7181) granting a pension to Aletus V. Quick; 

A bill (H. R. 7218) for the erection of a public building in the city 
of Duluth, State of Minnesota; 

A bill a R. 7882) granting a pension to John Kinney; 

A bill (H. R. 8164) granting a pension to William H. Hester; 

A bill tr R. 8185) granting a pension to David L. Partlow; 

A bill (H. R. 8211) to pension Lafayette Lakin; 

A bill (H. R. 9430) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to award 
a gold medal of the first class to Capt. Thomas Sampson, of New York 
City, for rescuing five boys from drowning; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res, 83) accepting the invitation of the French 


A bill (H. R. 6379) to increase the pension of David M. Rennoe; 
A bill (H. Rə 6576) for the relief of Thomas M. McKeehan; 

A bill (H. R. pee granting a pension to Elizabeth Ward; 

A bill (H. R. 6609) for the relief of Sarah E. McCaleb; 

A bill ae R. 6971) to pension Peter Clark, jr. ; 

A bill s R. 7094) granting a pension to Nancy Van Dyne; 
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Republic to take part in an international exposition to be held in Paris 
in 1 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 2869) for the relief of William 
Welsh; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
pa referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2870) to correct the military rec- 
ord of Capt. William Vincent; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2871) granting a pension to Mrs. Sarah 
J. Martin; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2872) granting a pension to Thomas R. 
Sturman; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S. 2873) for the relief of John 
Ainley; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 2874) granting a pension to 
George W. Padgett; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. PADDOCK introduced a bill (S. 2875) to amend an act entitled 
“An act for the relief of certain settlers on the public lands, and to 
provide for the repayment of certain fees, purchase-money, and com- 
missions paid on void entries of public lands,” approved June 16, 1880; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2876) for the relief of Clark S. Merri- 
man; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
Papers, referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Ir. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 2877) authorizing the citizens of 

Colorado, Nevada, and the Territories to fell and remove timber on the 

ublic domain for mining and domestic purposes; which was read twice 
Fe its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2878) for the relief of L. W. 
Pritchett; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In connection with the bill I desire to present 
the petition of L. W. Pritchett, of Missouri, praying compensation for 
stores taken and used by the United States Army during the late war 
for army purposes, together with the affidavits of Arthur Strayhorn and 
T. J. Woodward, and I move that the petition and accompanying affi- 
davits be referred to the Committee on Claims, to accompany the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 2879) increasing the pension of So- 

ia Schimmelfennig, widow of Alexander Schimmelfennig, late briga- 

ier-general and major-general by brevet; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2880) granting an increase of pension 
to Adam Dennis; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FARWELL introduced a bill (S. 2881) granting pensions to the 
survivors of Powell’s Battalion Missouri Mounted Volunteers; which 
was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, introduced a bill (S. 2882) to pay Aaron 
Friedheim the rebate due him under the act of March 3, 1833; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2883) for the relief of S. H. Pearce; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. ; 


AMENDMENT TO A BILL. © 


Mr. FRYE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by him 
to the Post-Office appropriation bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. SPOONER, it was 


Ordered, That the claimant Sallie Hardman have leave to withdraw her 
papers from the files of the Senate, no adyerse report having been made. 


GREENOUGH’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. VEST submitted the following resolution; which was read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be instructed to inquire as to the 
expediency of removing nian. deb statue of Washington and its pedestal 
from their present location east of the Capitol to someother place on the itera 
and the protection ofsaid statue bya suitable canopy or otherwise; and they 
report by bill or otherwise. 


Mr. VEST. In this connection I should like to call the attention of 
the Committee on the Library to several facts in relation to this statue. 
Its present location is well known to all of us; and as it stands now it 
is not only an impediment to carriages and other vehicles upon the east- 
ern exposure of the Capitol, but the statue itself is being seriously in- 
jared. We have all heard a great deal of criticism about this statue 
of Greenough in connection with the drapery, but I have never heard 
the slightest criticism as to the work itself. Asa full explanation of 
the whole matter, I ask the Secretary to read a brief communication 
from Mr, Spofford, the Librarian, which I send to the desk. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication will be read, if 
there be no objection. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

LIBRARY OF Concress, Washington, May 7, 1888. 

Dear SIr: Greenough’s statue of Washington of colossal size, in marble, was 
ordered by Congress in 1532, for the sum of $20,000. ‘The artist said it " was de- 
signed for the interior of a building, and not for the open air. Moreover, I mod- 
eled that figure without reference to an exposure to rain or frost, I think it 


would in the open air,” 

This statue was at first placed in the Rotunda of the Capitol, costing $5,000 for 
its removal from the navy-yard to that locality, ‘The main door had to'be cut 
away to admit it. After a year it was found so out of proportion to its location 
that it was removed to the open air. Total cost of transportation from Italy 
and removals, $24,000, 

The statue, like all sculpture in marble in our climate, has suffered injury from 
protonon exposure to the weather, especially in the finer lines of the work. 

f it were placed under a suitable canopy, in some part of the eastern Capitol 
park, most of the serious objections which excite criticism in its present loca- 
tion would be obviated, 

Very respectfully, 


Hon. G. G. Vest, Senate. 


Mr. VEST. I ask that the letter of Mr. Spofford be referred to the 
Committee on the Library with the resolution, if it shall be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none, and the question 
is on agreeing to the same. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The accompanying letter will also 
be referred to the Committee on the Library. 


“REVENUE SERVICE IN MARYLAND. 


ais: MANDERSON submitted the following resolution; which was 
read: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to 
send to the Senate, at as early a date ns is practicable, full information as to em- 
a tang in the customs service at the port of Baltimore, in the offices of the col- 

ector, the naval officer, surveyor, and appraisers at said port, all of said infor 
ree fa mereinenes detailed, to cover the time between March 4, 1855, and 
ril 39, . 
irst. Number, names, and official designations of employés removed or re- 
signed upon request since March 4, 1835, with dates of removal or resignation, 
and giving cause of removal when made for cause. 

Second, Number, names, and official designations of employés appointed 
since March 4, 1885, with dates of appointments. 

Third. Number and designation of offices and official positions coming within 
the classified service, created since March 4, 1385, 

Fourth, Number and designation of officers and official positions coming be- 
low or outside the classified service, created since March 4, 1585, 

Fifth. Number and designation of ofiicers and official positions coming within 
the classified service, abolished or left vacant since March 4, 1385. 

Sixth. Number and designation of offices and official positions coming below 
or outside the classified service, abolished or Jeft vacant since March 4, 1885. 

Seventh. Total number of employés, with name and official designation of 
each, in the customs service March 4, 1885, 

Eighth. Total number of employés, with name and official designation of 
each, in the customs service April 30, 1458, 

Ninth, Number, names, and official designations of heads of divisions in the 
customs service March 4, 1585. 

Tenth, Number, names, and official designations of heads of divisions In the 
customs service removed or resigned upon request since March 4, 1885, with 
dates of removal or resignation, and giving cause of removal when made for 


cause, 

Eleventh. Number, names, and oficial designation of heads of divisions in 
the customs service appointed since March 4, 1885. 

Twelfth. Number, names, and oficial designations of temporary employés ere 
cepting day laborers) appointed since March 4, 1835, with the date of appoint- 
ment and term of service of each. 

Also, to furnish the Senate with full information as toemployés in the internal- 
revenue service in Maryland, in the office of the collector for the district of 
Maryland, all of the information as hereinafter detailed, to cover the time be- 
tween March 4, 1885, and April 30, 1888: 

First. Number, names, and officia! designations of employés removed or re- 
signed upon request since March 4, 1885, with dates of removal or resignation, 
and giving cause of removal when made for cause. 

Second, Number, names, and official designation of employés appointed 
since March 4, 1885, with dates of appointment. 

Third. Total number of employés, with name and official designation of each, 
in the customs service March 4, 1885, 

Fourth. Total number ofemployés, with name and official designation of each, 
in the customs service April 30, 1888. 


: Mr. MANDERSON. I ask for the present consideration of the reso- 
ation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let it be printed and go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie over under 
the rule and be printed. 

BALTIMORE POST-OFFICE EMPLOYÉS, 

ve MANDERSON submitted the following resolution; which was 

read: 


Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, directed to send 
to the Senate, at as early a date as practicable, full information as to employés 
in the post-office at Baltimore, all of said information, as hereinafter detailed, 
to cover the time between March 4, 1885, and Aprii 30, 1888 : 

First. Number, names, and official designations of employés removed or re- 
signed upon request since March 4, 1885, with dates of removal or resignation, 
and giving cause of removal when made for cause. 

Second. Number, names, and official designations of employés appointed since 
March 4, 1855, with dates of appointments, 

Third. Number and designation of offices and official positions coming within 
the classified service created since March 4, 1885. 

Fourth. Number and designation of offices and official positions coming be- 
low or outside the classified service created since March 4, 1835, 

Fifth, Number and designation of offices and official positions coming within 
the classified service abolished or left vacant since March 4, 1885. 

Sixth. Number and designation of offices and official positions coming below 


A. R. SPOFFORD, Librarian of Congress, 


or outside the classified service abolished or left vacant since March 4, 1885, 
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Seventh. Total number of em noyés; with names and official designation of 
each, in the post-office March 4, if x i 

Eighth. Total number of owpiopés, with names and official designation of 
each, in the post-office April 30, 1883. 

Ninth, Number, names, and official designations of heads of divisions in the 
post-office March 4, 1835. 

Tenth. Number, names, and official designations of heads of divisions in the 


post-office removed or resigned upon request since March 4, 1885, with dates of 
removal or resignation, and giving cause of removal when made for cause. 

Eleventh. Number, names, and official designations of heads of divisions in 
the post-office appointed since March 4, 1855, 

“Twelfth, Number, names, and official designations of temporary gapiny 6 
(excepting day laborers) appointed since March 4, 1835, with the date of appoint- 
ment and term of service of each, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the resolution be printed and lie over. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I have no objection to that course, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie over under 
the rule and be printed. 


: RED RIVER BRIDGES. 
Mr. VEST submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7348) granting to the city of 
Grand Forks, Dak,, the right to build two free bridges at said city acrossthe Red 
River, having met, after fulland free conference bave agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement tp the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 1, and agree to the same, 


G. G. VEST, 
PHILETUS SAWYER, 
QO, K. DAVIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


CHARLES F. CRISP, 
JAMES PHELAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was concurred in. 


EMORY R. SEWARD. 
Mr. MITCHELL submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R.7319) for the relief of Emory R. 
Seward, having met, after full and free conference have to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

Thatthe House recede from its disagreement tothe amendment of the Senate, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Strike out all after the word '‘Provided,” in the said amendment, and insert in 
Neu thereof the words: “ Ifinthejudgmentof the Chiefof Engineers the necessi- 
ties of commerce require the completion of said contract, or any portion of it, 
there shall. in making settlement with the said Emory R. Seward, be deducted 
from the above-named appropriation such an amount as, in his judgment, it 
will cost in excess of the sum of $625 to complete such contract in a manner 
to meet the necessities of commerce at that point,” 

JOHN H. MITCHELL, 
JOHN ©. SPOONER, 
E. K. WILSON, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
S J. CAMPBELL, 


ANIEL KERR, + 
g Managers on the part of tha House. 
The report was concurred in. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN MISSISSIPPI, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution (S. R. 73) re- 
lating to the disposal of public lands in certain States, 

The first amendment was, in line 3, to strike out the word “‘ entry” 
and insert the words ‘‘sale as offered lands;’’ so as to read: 


That the publie lands of the United States in the States of Mississi pi Ar- 
kansas, and Alabama now subject to private sale as offered lands shalt | be dis- 
posed of under and according to the provisions of the homestead laws, ete, 

Mr. WALTHALL. I move that the amendment be concurred in. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment was to add, atthe end of line 6, the following 
proviso: ; 

Provided, That any isolated or disconnected tracts or parcels of the public 
domain less than 160 acres may be ordered sold at private or public sale for not 
less than $1.25 per acre by the Commissioner of the General Vana Office when 
in his judgment it would be proper to do so. 

Mr. WALTHALL. I move that the Senate concur in that amend- 
ment. 
‘The amendment was concurred in. 


TENNESSEE RIVER BRIDGE, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore lhid before the Senate the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1889) to authorize the 
Tennessee Midland Railway Company to construct a bridge across the 
Tennessee River at any point on the line between the counties of De- 
catur and Perry, in the State of Tennessee, it may deem proper. 

The first amendment was, at the end of section 2, to add: 


And equal privileges in the use of said bridge sball be granted to all telegraph 
Soreness and the United States shall have the right of way across said bridge 
and its approaches for postal-telegraph purposes. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask the Senate to concur in that amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment was, after line 16, on page 3, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Src. 6. That all railroad companies desiring the use of said bridge shali have 


and be entitled to equal rights and privileges relative to the passage of railway 
trains or cars over the same, and over the approaches thereto, upon payment 


of a reasonable compensation for such use, and in case the owner or owners of 
said bri and the seyeral railroad companies, or any of them, desiring such 
use, shall fail to agree upon the sum or sums to be paid, and upon the rules 
and conditions to which each shall conform in using said bridge, all matters 
at issue between them shall be decided by the Secretary of War upon a 
ing of the allegations and proofs of the parties. s . 

Mr. HARRIS. Iask concurrence in that and the other two, which 
are inconsequential amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that the Senate concur in the amendment. 

‘The amendment was concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thenext amendment will bestated, 

The CHIEF CLERK. Change the numbering of sections 7 and 8. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. These amendments will be ccn- 
curred in. 

\ WILLIAM IRVING. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1912) granting an increase 
of pension to William Irving. 

The amendment of the House of Representatives was, in line 5, to 
strike out the word ‘‘fifty’’ and insert *‘forty-nine.”’ 

Mr. PADDOCK. I move concurrence on the part of the Senate in 
that amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


MRS, ELVIRA L. JOHNSON. 
Mr. SAWYER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (5.752) to granta 
ension to Mrs. Elvira L.Johnson, widow of Commodore Philip C. Johnson, 
ving met, after full and free conference bave agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: . 
That the House recede from its amendment. 


PHILETUS SAWYER, 
CHAS. J, FAULKNER, 
H. W. BLAIR, 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 


JOHN S.HENDERSON, 
JOHN E, RUSSELL, 
» MILTON DE LANO, 
: Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was concurred in. 


AMERICAN BARK CASHMERE, 


Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to move that the Senate proceed to the 
es of House joint resolution 95. It will take but a moment 
of time. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iask that the Senate resume consideration of the un- 
finished business of the morning hour, the lahd-forfeiture bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no unfinished business of 
the morning hour. 

Mr. BLAIR. I move, then, that the Senate proceed to its considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no farther business un- 
der the order of morning business, in pursuance of the previous order 
of the Senate the Chair lays before the Senate the bill (S. 1430) to for- 
feit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the 
construction of railroads and for other purposes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the unanimons consent of the Senate to take 

up and pass a joint resolution sent to us by the House of Representa- 
tives, which only needs to be read to pass, and which is a mere act of 
courtesy to a foreign nation. It will take but a moment, and I ask 
for its passage. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio asks unan- 
imous consent that the pending business be informally laid aside to 
enable him to move the consideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 
95) to enable the President of the United States to extend to certain 
inhabitants of Japan asuitable recognition of their humane treatment 
of the survivorsof the crew of the American bark Cashmere. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BLAIR. I make no objection if it does not lead to discussion, 
If it should lead to discussion I must object. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘There will be no discussion about it. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution, It grants authority to the 
President of the United States to extend to the inhabitants of the island 
of Tanegashima, Japan, a suitable recognition of their kind and hu- 
mane treatment of the survivors of the crew of the American bark Cash- 
mere, lost off that coast in the year 1885, and to convey to the Govern- 
ment and people of Japan an expression of the high appreciation in 
which the Government and people of the United States hold such hu- 
mane services, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BALTIMORE AND POTOMAC RAILROAD, 


Mr. FARWELL. I ask unanimous consent to take up the bill (S. 
2615) to authorize the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company to 
acquire and use real estate for railway purposes in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which was called up a few days ago and objected to. The ob- 
jection having been removed I ask that the bill be considered now. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the Senator will not insist upon that bill 
being acted upon this morning. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GorMAN] is not now in his seat, and it is quite an important measure. 

Mr. FARWELL. I wish to say to the Senator from Missouri that 
tls Senator from Maryland has prepared an amendment, which I pro- 
pose to offer, which removes entirely his objection, There is no objec- 
. tion now to the bill from any quarter that I know of. I have his con- 
sent to call up the bill this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. VANCE. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
objects, 


The Senator from North Carolina 


FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 1430 will now be pro- 
ceeded with, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for 
the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other 
| Rare the pending question being on the amendment proposed by 

r. PALMER to the amendment of Mr. SPOONER. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amendment 
will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to the amendment the 
following: 


And no sale or entries shall be hereby confirmed to the prejudice of any pre- 
emption or homestead claims now valid under existing decisions of the 
tary of the Interior, and which were existing on the Ist day of January, 1888. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr, President, before the vote is taken I beg leave 
to submit a few remarks in defense of the homesteaders and settlers in 
the upper peninsula of the State of Michigan. 

In the debate last Thursday the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SPOONER] opposed my amendment on the ground that it in some way 
confirms homestead claims, or ratifies a decision made in favor of such 
claims by the Secretary of the Interior. But my amendment does noth- 
ing of the kind. It simply excepts from the confirmation of cash en- 
tries proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin cases where both parties 
have Tea in litigation before the Department for years, and in which 
the Secretary has decided in favor of the settlers. Ifthe cash entry- 
men want relief let them get it in the courts. Whena patent is issued 
the opposing Er may file a bill in equity to maintain any rights he 
may have. The Senator’s amendment proposes to interfere with pend- 
ing litigation in the Department by confirming the claim of the de- 
feated party. I propose to leave these parties just as they are. 

I take it that the Senate would look with abhorrence upon any prop- 
osition to step in between litigants over property rights in any fornm 
and make a new law to decide the contest. Yet this is precisely what 
therejectionof myamendmentwouldmean. Thesepeople have been for 
yearsin contest with each otherin the Land Department. TheSecretary 
has decided ‘in favor of one side. The Senator from Wisconsin would 
now overturn that decision by confirming the title of the losing party. 
Independent of my amendment that would be the effect of his amend- 
ment. By rejecting my amendment he would render nugatory the 
decision of the Secretary of the Interior. That is all there isin it. I 
am asking no confirmation in favor of the settlers. They have them- 
selves never asked any such thing. All they ask is to be let alone and 
have the protection of the law. The decisions of the courts and the 
De ent invited them to make their homes there and they do not 
invoke legislation to protect them. My amendment leaves the parties 
just as they are. It simply declares that the Senate will not interfere 
in private litigation, particularly to help the losing party; in other 
words, that it will not pass a retroactive law to protect defeated claim- 
ants as against homesteaders and settlers. 

What was said in debate on Thursday by the Senator from Wisconsin 
was misleading, unintentionally no doubt, on this point. It was evi- 
dently so to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. The impres- 
sion conveyed was that my amendment was in the nature of a con- 
firmation of the homestead claims. It is nothing of the kind. It 
simply says the homestead claims shall not be confirmed to the cash 
entrymen against the decision of the courts and the Department. 

I will read both my amendments, which are amendments to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner]. My 
amendments are these: 


That nothing herein contained shall be construed to, confirm any sales or 
entries of lands upon which there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead 
claims on the Ist day of January, 1888, arising or asse under color of the 
laws of the United States. 

The second amendment reads thus: 

And no sale or entries shall be hereby confirmed to the prejudice of any pre- 
emption or homest claims now valid under existing octane of the re- 
tary of the Interior, and which were existing on the Ist day of January, 1888. 

The Senator from Wisconsin also said that my amendment prevented 
the confirmation of cash entries even where there were no conflicts 
against them. This also is a mistake. It is predicated entirely upon 
the existence of an adverse claim. It simply provides that no confir- 
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mation shall prejudice such an adverse claim, now valid under exist- 
ing adjudications. 

I have not, so far, been inclined to oppose the confirmation of cases 
where there are no conflicts; but before any confirmation is made the 
Senate ought to be fully advised of the situation. It is briefly stated: 

1. The starting point is the undisputed fact that none of these lands, 
either odd or even sections, have ever been restored to market or re- 
offered at public sale since the joint resolution of 1862. This fact is 
> ete and was conceded by the Senator from Wisconsin on Thurs- 

y- 

2. This condition of affairs removed them from the body of lands 
subject to private entry. They are not subject to private entry at all. 
This was the decision of the Supreme Court in Eldred vs. Sexton, 19 
Wallace, 189, some fifteen years ago, a citation from which I send to 
the desk to have read. We might as well have the history of this liti- 
gation. Iask the Secretary to read the passages I have marked in 
brackets. : 

The Secretary read as follows: 


It is a fundamental principle underlying the land system of this country that 
private entries are never permitted until after the lands have been exposed to 
public auction at the price for which they are afterwards subject to entry. 

They are first surveyed, then a day is ch emer for their sale by the Presi- 
dent, which is to be kept open for two weeks. At this sale they are offered ata 
minimum price, and can not be sold for less, but may be sold for as much more 
as any one will give, and what remains unsold at the close of such sale is sub- 
ject to entry at that price. 

here is an obvious reason for requiring a public sale before leaving the lands 
open to private entry. It is to secure toall personsa fair and equal PET etmek 
of purchasing them, and to obtain for the Government the benefit of competi- 
tion in case the lands should be worth more than the price fixed by Congress, 

. » ` $ * La . 

Since that time the great body of the public domain has been brought into 
market, after proper notice, at this reduced price, and, unless Congress by special 
act ordered otherwise, private entries have never been allowed unless the land 
applied for had been previously offered at public sale to the highest bidder at 
thesame price. This been the established practice of the Land Office, sanc- 
tioned by the law officers of the Government, and recognized by this court as a 
leading feature in our system of land sales. 

E + e >. + s + 

Itis true the lands in question were once offered at public sale at $2.50 an 
acre, but the reason of the rule required that they should be again offered to 
the highest bidder, because their condition as to price had been changed, and 
there been no ry maree E fər competition at the reduced price. Congress 
meant nothing more than to fix$1.25as their minimum price, and to place them 
in the same category with other public lands not affected by land. nt legisla- 
tion. When they were withdrawn from the operation of this legislation, and 
their exceptional status terminated, the general provisions of the land system 
attached to them, and they could not, therefore, be sold at private entry until 
all persons had the opportunity of bidding for them at public auction. 


Mr. PALMER. 3. In violation of the law thus established cash en- 
tries were made upon these lands, both odd and even sections. Thelaw 
was well known and when settlers began to penetrate that country con- 
flicts naturally arose. Thusithappened thatas early as October, 1882, 
a cage was decided by the acting Secretary of the Interior, following 
that of the Supreme Court in Eldred vs. Sexton, holding that the cash 
entries were invalid and that these very lands were subject to pre- 
emption settlement. This was the case of Sipchen vs. Ross, 9 Copp’s 
Land Owner, page 181. 

Isend to the desk the report, commencing at the right-hand bottom 
corner of page 19, reading that within brackets on that page and the 
next: : 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[Acting Secretary Joslyn to Commissioner McFarland, October 30, 1883.) 

It does not appear from the records of your office that since the joint resolu- 
tion of 1862 (changing route of railroad) the land in question has been reoffered 
at public sale at the reduced rate of $1.25 per acre. lt has therefore been unof- 
fered land since that date, and hence, under the ruling of the Supreme Court in 
the case of Eldred vs. Sexton, 19 Wallace, 189 (from which I quote at length, be- 
cause itso clearly settles the law of the present and like cases), the entry of 
Ross was unauthorized. 


Like reasons apply to the case of Ross, and the tract not having been re- 
offered under its reduced price, his entry must be canceled. 


Mr. PALMER. 4. Under these decisions, by the highest legal and 
executive branches of the Government, holding the lands to be open 
to homestead and pre-emption settlement, many settlers went in and 
made homes, and many contests arose and have for years pending 
in the Land Department. 

As to the even sections, it was finally held by Secretary Lamar that 
although the cash entries were illegal they might, in the absence of 
any specific requirement of the statute that the lands should be re- 
offered, be confirmed by the board of equitable adjudication. (Pecard 
vs. Camens ct al., 4 L. D., 153.) Thecash entries on even sections were 
held to be voidable only because no provision of the statute required a 
reoffering, although it was required by departmental regulations, and 
that jurisdiction of the board was not ousted except where there was a 
prior adverse claim. 

Under this decision patents were issued to the cash entrymen; and 
the pre-emption claimants, instead of applying to Congress for relief, 
commenced suits in equity in the Federal courts; and two such cases 
are now pending and ready for hearing at Marquette— Weimar rs. Ross, 
Murphy vs. Ross. 

5. As to the odd sections, those covered by the pending forfeiture 
bill, the case was different. The act of 1862 expressly required a re- 


offering, and upon the 6th day of January, 1888, Secretary Lamar in 
a test case held and decided that the statute as to odd sections ex- 
pressly required a reoffering; that the cash entries were therefore void, 
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were no appropriation of the land, and he admitted the claim of the 


contesting settlers. (Wakefield vs. Cutter et al.) The Secretary will 
please read the part within brackets in the matter I send to the desk. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


The odd-numbered sections along the old line of road had been selected by 
and certified to the State according tothe terms of the grant. As to these lands 
the joint resolution provided that upon relinquishment being made by the State 
of all title and claim to such lands, the State would be entitled to equivalent 
lands along the new line, and then provided for the disposal of such lands as 
may be surrendered by the State, as follows: 

“And it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of the General Land Office to 
reoffer for public sale in the usual manner the lands emb; in the surren- 
dered lists aforesaid, when duly filed in his office as herein directed.” 

The case of Pecard vs. Camens (4 L. D., 152) involved the question as to the 
right to locate and make private cash entry of the even sections within the limits 
of the old line of the Marquette and State Line Railroad afterthe passage of the 
joint resolution of July 5, 1862 (12 Stats. , 620), y 

In that case it was held that where the even sections had been once offered 
then increased in price and again offered, and while in that condition declared 
by Sey, ons to be subject to sale at the first pe and private entries were al- 
lowed therefor without further offerings, such entries are not void but voidable 
for the want of a restoration notice, and may be confirmed by the board of equi- 
table adjudication. 

The entries of the even sections were held to be not void because those sec- 
tions had been once offered A hat auction at the minimum price, being the 
price at which they were actually purchased, and had been continuously in the 
market from the first offering. 


* * * * * * * 

It is contended by counsel for appellant that the odd sections having been once 
subject to private cash entry atthe minimum price occupied the same status as 
the even sections after the restoration of said lands to the public domain under 
the joint resolution of July 5, 1862, and that the ruling in the case of Pecard ts, 
Camens as tothe even sections applies to the odd sectionsas well. 

* * * * * * + 

It is true that the odd sections had been once offered at the minimum price, 
and were subject to private cash entry at that price up to the time of the with- 
drawal of said lands for the benefit of the railroad, but the Government subse- 
quently divested itself of the title to said lands by certifying them to the State 
of Michigan for the benefit of the Marquette and State Line Railroad. When 
the Government was afterwards reinvested with the title to said lands it was 
under an act that directed the Commissioner of the General Land Office to “‘ re- 
offer for public sale in usual manner the lands embraced in the lists of the 
surrendered lands aforesaid." 


When the Government certified these lands to the State of Michigan it parted 
with its right and title{in them, and upon the restoration and certification ot 
these lands to the United States by the State of Michigan the Government took 
them free from the conditions that had attached to them prior to the certifica- 
tion to the State, and hence they were lands that had never been offered at 
public sale under the present title of the Government. 

s * * s . * * 

Entries of the even sections were held to be voidable only for want of the res- 
toration notice, a mere departmental regulation, and were held to be not void, 
because the condition-precedent to the ig em of private entry having been per- 
formed, the paves of the officers of the d office to sell at private entry at- 
tached, and having once rightfully vested would continue unless Congress saw 
fit to fix some other condition by which the power would be divested. 
- As to the odd sections, Congress fixed a further condition upon the reacquisi- 
tion of these lands by requiring them to be reoffered at public sale, and this re- 
onning at public auction was a condition-precedent to the rights of entry of said 


Tho rating in the case of Pecard vs. Camens does not apply to the did sec- 
tions, but, on the contrary, the*reason stated in said decision for sending the en- 
tries of the even sections to the board of equitable adjudication furnishes a suf- 
ficient reason for refusing the peee application, $ 

The applications of Cutter, Frank, and Laydon will be disposed of as decided 
by your decision of September 29, 1887, which is affirmed. 

Mr. PALMER. Under this decision, and in execution thereof, the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office has allowed the claim of the 
settlers, 

Other claims of like character are also now pending to be similarly 
disposed of. 

6. The Senator from Wisconsin now desires to have these cash en- 
tries, thus decided to be void, and which he concedes to be void, con- 
firmed by Congressional action. ‘This, Iinsist, shall not be done inany 
ease where there is a conflict with a settler whose claim is now valid 
under the decision of the Secretary. 

I propose to apply the same rule to these rich and influential pur- 
- chasers of odd sections that has of necessity been accepted by the set- 
tlers upon the even sections. When beaten in the Department they 
did no whining at the doors of Congress, but like men went to the courts 
for redress. 

The cash entrymen on the odd sections who now happen to be beaten 
should be likewise left to such remedy as the law gives them. If they 
have rights the courts will protect them. If they have none Congress 
ought not now to give them any by new legislation. 

7. Even where there are no conflicts the equitable rights of the cash 
entrymen are by no means clear. 

It is certain that all entries on odd sections were made by the parties 
and allowed by the officers in direct violation of repeated orders of the 
Department. ` 

Although this has been read hitherto by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. BERRY], here it is in a consecutive form in the report made by 
Mr. Henley, from the Committee on Public Lands of the House of 
Representatives, March 5, 1884, and I send it to the desk and ask the 
Secretary to read the part between brackets. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[Commissioner to register and receiver, July 5, 1865.] 


* Yon will not forget that all odd-numbered sections in your district, north of 
township 40 and west of range 21 (including the lands in contest), were with- 


drawn from market by order of May;26, 1865, and hence not subject to entry, 
location, or claim until regularly restored to market.” 
[Commissioner to register and receiver, May 29, 1873.] 
from yourreturns that you have already allowed a number of en- 
ese lands without authority from this office; these will be submitted 
to the board for equitable adjudication, but you will not permit any further en- 
tries until the date of restoration.” 


{Commissioner to register and receiver, March 1, 1879.] 
“Under no circumstances will you permit any entries of any of these lands, 


or take any action further than herein directed, in relation thereto, until spe- 
cially instructed by me.” z 


[Commissioner to register and receiver, August 1, 1879.] 


“In disregard of the above instructions, you continued to permit entries and 
locations to be made upon these lands, and now report them as being in con- 
flict with tracts listed and held for restoration by my decision of 7th March 
last. As Iam unable to account for youraction in the premises, you will please 
report at once, giving in full the reasons for such seeming misconduct.” 

{Commissioner to register and receiver, October 12, 1880. ] 

“ By said letter of 29th May, 1873, you were directed to ‘ permit no further en- 

tries until the date of restoration.’ Your attention is invited to said letter, and 
ou will promptly report by what authority you have allowed entries upon 
nds within the limits of the withdrawal made for said railroad.” 

No attention whatever was paid by the local officers to these repeated orders, 
who, as before stated, continued to dispose of these lands, and up to October 12, 
1880, had permitted entries covering over 88,000 acres of land within the limits 
of the railroad grant alone. 

During the argument of the matter before your committee it was asserted by 
counsel for homestead and pre-emption settlers that most of the applications to 
enter were filled out in the handwriting of the then register of the Marquette 
office, the officer to whom the various prohibitory orders were sent; that they 
were frequently made on top of subsisting pre-emption and homestead claims, 
and that the register who allowed the most of them is now a member of a 
“ committee of land-owners,” urging the passage of the confirmatory bill and 
signing circulars levying assessments to aid its passage, one of which was read 
to your committee. Some of these allegations seemed to be sustained by the 
proofs, 

Your committee is unable to resist the conclusion, under all the facts of the 
case, that not only were these paaie entries invalid and illegal, but that cer- 
tainly in some cases they must have been made fraudulently and by collusion 
with the officers of the local land office. They are accordingly of opinion that 
an act confirming them should not be passed, 

3, SETTLERS’ CLAIMS, 

There also appeared before your committee another class of persons allegin: 
rights in these lands, namely pre-emptionand homestead settlers, They ask 
no remedial legislation. They ray upon the law as it Stands to protect their 
rights, and mopy desire to be left untrammeled to assert their claims in the 
Department and the courts. Since the decision of the Supreme Court in Eldred 
vs, Sexton, and subsequent action thereunder by the Interior Department, a large 
number of such settlers are alleged to have gone upon these lands and initiated 
claims. Several hundred of such claims are now pending in the Genera! Land 
Office and the Interior Department, in various stages of adjudication, but their 
ultimate settlement is delayed and postponed by appeals to Congress on the 
part of the owners of the cash entries and canal selections, similar to that now 
under consideration. These petitioners use their applications to Congress to 
stop all adjudication in the Department, 

e are of opinion that none of these private entries or canal selections should 
be confirmed, but that the whole matter should be entirely dismissed from Con- 
gress, and that the proper executfve officers or courts having jurisdiction of 
these matters should proceed to dispose of them according to law. 

We accordingly report back H. R. No. 180 amended to conform to these 
views, and recommend its passage. 

Mr. PALMER. It is useless to attempt to avoid this fact by slur- 
ring at a majority report of the House committee. No one ever has 
denied or ever can deny the fact stated, namely, that the above are 
direct and positive orders from the Commissioner to the register and re- 
ceiver prohibiting the sale of these odd sections. They were beyond all 
question sold in direct and known violation of these orders. Although 
there may have been some innocent purchasers, and probably were, I 
believe that the majority knew that they were gambling when they 
purchased these lands. All this was done after the remoyal of Ed- 
wards, the honest register, who refused to allow the illegal canal selec- 
tions, and the appointment of Campbell, his successor. I send up to 
have read what there is marked on page 18. There is a natural se- 
quence of the selections for the canal. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

This was accomplished by securing the removal of Edwards, the then regis- 
ter, who refused to correctly act as a tool of the company, and the appointment 
of Ambrose Campbell, who administered the office after his appointment en- 
tirely in their interest and in the interest of other corrupt combinations. John 
F. Driggs, then member of Congress from that district, was attempting to carry 
some 11,000 acres of land for his own benefit, without paying the Government 
forit. The lands had been marked to his name upon the plat-books. He was 
unable to raise the money, and made arrangements with the company by which 
the lands were to be marked off to them, and they were to carry them for the 
benefit of Driggs until such time as he could raise the requisite amount to com- 
plete the purchase. 

Edwards refused to be a party to this arrangement. Driggs and Avery, pres- 
ident of the canal company, then conspired to secure his removal and the ap- 
pointment of Campbeli. This was accomplished. The canal company there- 
upon secured the approval of their illegal list; the 11,000 acres of land were 
marked up to the canal company, and were by them carried for Dri for some 
three years—until 1871—when the money to complete their p 
vanced by one Sage, to whom the certificates issued. Dri realized some 
$40,000 out of the transaction, and the canal company secured a list of its illegal 
selections. The whole transaction, as above stated, is shown in the testimon 
(Runnels, 289 to 296; Frost, 310; Sage, 364,365; Mullally, 315,316, 365; Churchill, 
307 to 309; Exhibit No. 26, page 419). X 

Mr. PALMER. To show how and under what circumstances some 
of these selections were made, I now present the testimony taken in 
the investigation reported in the Portage Lake and Lake Superior Ship 
Canal Company by the Committee on Public Lands in the Forty-eighth 
Congress. There is but very little of it, but it will give an insight into 
the way things were manipulated in that land office. There are four 


was ad- 
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selections marked on the three pages and inclosed in brackets, which 
I ask the Secretary to read from the book I send up to the desk. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
‘By Mr. Moxtcomery: 


Q. Where do you reside? 
A. In Marinette, Wis. 


ni aoe the river from Menominee, in Michigan? 

. Yes. 

Q. How many years have you lived there? 

A. About twenty-five years. > 

Q. What has been your employment for the past fifteen years? 

A, For fifteen years I have been engaged in the lumber business. 
» kd * s * s 

Q. During 


La 


ou have an application from any 
involved in this matter? I refer 


the summer or fall of 1873 did 
source to make a purchase of any of the lan 
to hes application of Mr. Selden? 


. Yes. 
Q. Within what grant were those lands? 
A. As I understand, they were within the grant of the Ontonagon and Brulé 
River line. 5 
* * e E $ * s 


By Mr. MONTGOMERY; 


Q. What did Selden say to you? 

A. I can not give the conversation. I can only give you what I remember— 
the substance of it. 

Q. Give us the substance of it, 

A. He said that there was an old lapsed railroad grant, and that the lands 
could be entered. He thought there would be some mineral in them, and that 
it would be policy to enter them, Itold him that I would look the thing 
up; that I had heard of this old grant, but knew nothing personally about it. 
I found out afterward—— 

Mr. Parsoys, Tell what Selden and you said. 

The Wrrxess. I did not want to invest in it. 


+ + v * * s * 
Q. ae you afterwards make a purchase within the same limits? 
es. 


A. 
Q. At what time, and through whose solicitation? 
& Did dons ay oe ike atau somes living th the subject of 
‘ou have any ta vV on su 
ms x pie mihian Bo from the market? ste Perse 
s + . $ $ $ * 
uestion repeated. 
. Yes, 
. With whom? 
. Tt was a subject of general conversation. 

Q. State to the committee whether or not it was generally known there among 
men dealing in the lands that these lands were within what was termed a lapsed 
railr nt? 

A. think it was at that time. 
Afterwards you say that in 1880 you did buy some of the lands? 


A. Yes, sir. 5 

Q. At the solicitation of young Mr. Selden? 

A, Yes. 

Q. = bought them knowing the situation, did you? 
A. Yes. 


s oe & s = e e 
xpect to hold that land 
= iak Ahire to take my chenbes of fi. 
Q. If you lost it, you were willing to stand the loss? 

A. Yes. I did not know anything about this railroad grant until 1878. I 
never entered any land in that vicinity until my attention was called to it. 

Mr. PALMER. 11. Ifany of these private entries are to be confirmed, 
I insist that such confirmation should be clearly limited to cases where 
there is no conflict, and that Congress ought not, in any event, to at- 
tempt to undo and set aside the decision of the Department in any case 
therein pending. 

There are undoubtedly some of these cash entries that should be con- 
firmed. They were undoubtedly honestly made, and those that do not 
come in conflict with the settlers and homesteaders lam perfectly willing 
to have confrmed. Those that lost their lands will get their money 
back, and I should be willing to go as far as to pay them interest upon 
it. But to turn men out and off those lands who have gone there by 
the decision of the courts, and who had good reason to suppose that they 
had a right there, who have cleared up farms, I think would be an out- 
rage unworthy not only of the American Senate, but even of a much 
less dignified body. 

__ Now, to recapitulate, about twenty years ago, in the case of Schu- 
lenberg vs. Harriman, it was decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that railroad grants were not forfeited by the expiration 
of the time which the companies were given in which to build the roads, 
That was whit first gave the animus and awakened the people up there 
to the condition of these lands on the Northern Peninsula. 

Then in Eldred vs. Sexton, about fifteen years ago, it was decided 
that the lands were not subject to private entry until first offered at 
public sale, and even when once offered and then withdrawn from 
market were not again subject to private sale until another offering. 

It was under this decision that a great influx of homesteaders went 
in upon that land. Then in the case in the Land Office of Sipchen vs. 
Ross in 1882, Secretary Teller decided that cash entries on these Mich- 
igan lands (it was an even section) were void under the doctrine of 
Eldred vs. Sexton, and were hence open to pre-emption and homestead 


Then in case of Wakefield vs. Cutter, Secretary Lamar decided that 
cash entries on odd sections were absolutely void, because in the case 
of odd sections a reoffering was required by specific provision of the 
statute of 1862, 


These poor men, thesemen seeking homes, have been invited on there * 
by the decisions of the courts and the rulings of the Land Office. I 
think nothing should be done to militate against their interest. Where 
there is any conflict let it be fought ont in the courts, and not have the 
Congress of the United States take sides. 

I have just received a telegram of the following character, which will 
be very good reason for the course that Iam now about to take, dated— 


BEAR LAKE, Mich., 6th. 
To Tuomas W. PALMER: 


Don't exclnde pre-emption and homesteads taken since January 1. Hun- 
dreds of homes haye been made since. 
GEO. W. HOPKINS. 


You can see, Mr. President, the way these men have been led on to 
these lands by the decisions of the courts and the Land Office. 
I now withdraw my second amendment and submit this: 


Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any 
private entry of lands heretofore settled upon and now claimed under solor of 
the hom: or pre-emption laws, but in all such cases the Com: oner of 
the General Land Office and the Secretary of the Interior shall hear and deter- 
ou the claims of the parties respectively according to the provisions of exist- 

Ww. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSON in the chair). The 

uestion is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan 

(tr. PALMER] to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
SPOONER]. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I do not often ask the attention of 
the Senate, and Ido not intend to occupy the time more than ten 
minutes. Ishould be glad, therefore, to have the attention of Senators. 

Iam not willing to allow the Senator from Michigan or any other 
Senator to go beyond me in protecting the interests of any honest man 
who in good faith under laws of the United States settled upon these 
lands. My amendment is intended, accepting as I did that which he 
proposed, to protect all such settlers; and I ask tfe Senators who are 
here to give attention to the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Michigan which I have accepted: 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any sales or en- 
tries of lands upon which there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims 
on the Ist day of January, 1888, arising or asserted under color of the laws of 
the United States. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] does me the honor to listen. 
That amendment, I willingly submit to him or to any other good lawyer, 
protectsclearly and unqualifiedly every pre-emption or homestead claim 
down to January 1, 1888, which was an honest claim. No man in the 
Senate, or out of the Senate, has a right to invoke the protection of the 
laws of the United States for claims which are not honest. Under that 
amendment it is utterly impossible that this confirmation can be held 
operative to prejudice the right ofany bona fide homesteader or pre-emp- 
tion claimant. r x 
Now, whenitis asked that Congress shall go beyond that, I beg leave 
to say to the Senator from Michigan, with all due respect to him, that 
the pfoposition is subject to the just suspicion that it is the purpose to 
ask Congress to legislate, not on broad prifciples which shall fairly take 
in and protect all who ought to be protected, but under some specious 
guise or disguise to legislate for i cases, the merits of which 
the Senate docs not understand. 

The amendment which the Senator now sends to the desk in lieu of 
the one which we have been debating is objectionable in two respects. 
In the first place, it eliminates from the subject the element of good 
faith and proposes to confirm to all who have settled, no matter if they 
have settled for hire, or in pursuance of a conspiracy, or for any other 
reason not in good faith under the laws of the United States, for the 
purpose of obtaining homes. 

It goes further than that. It asks that upto the of this act, 
if it shall be passed and become a law, all men who settle or squat 
upon these lands shall be treated as settlers in good faith. On the Ist 
day of January, 1888, this controversy was known to the people of that 
country to beexisting. This bill was pending. The matterin dispute 
is not a new one; and it is not just to the cash entrymen who live in 
different States that men, knowing this was a subject of legislation, 
knowing the controversy that there was about it, should be permitted 
to go upon these lands even while this discussion goes on and insist 
that their claims shall be protected by act of Con 

Now I want tocall the attention of the Senate to the fact, for I un- 
derstand it to be a fact, that there are equities involved in the amend- 
ment which I offered, which is confirmatory in its nature, that are just 
as sacred as can be the equities of any homesteaders. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Berry] the other day read from a 
report made by Mr, Henley, as a member of the Committee on Public 
Lands of the other House. I want to read for the information of the 
Senate—and it will take but amoment—from a report made by Mr. 
Payson, also a member of that committee, signed by Mr. PAYSON, 
Mr. Van Eaton, Mr. Strait, Mr. Belford, of Colorado, and Mr. OATES, 
recommending relief to these cash entrymen. 

I take it no one will question the general accuracy of Mr. PAyson or 
his devotion to the interests of honest homestead settlers. There is no 
man in this country who has gone further or done more or spent more 
time than Mr. PAYSON in recovering from railroad companies lands 
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granted but not earned. This rt enables me to answer one or two 
questions put to me by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], 
which I was not at the time able to answer. Mr. PAYSON says: 

ron the parties entitled to relief may be eset as follows: 


Those whose titles are en lands the Government sold 
then had not been reoffered at publie sale after ag ome nyi been withdrawn for 
railroad purposes. 


I do not care whether these entries are void or voidable. I plant my- 
self on this broad proposition, that where citizens of the United States 
by an honest mistake, mutual as between them and the land officers of 
the Government, entered lands at the Government land offices which 
were held out to the public as open to pia Ay S their money into ae 
Treasury of the United States, receive the officers’ certificate, pa; 
taxes for years upon the lands, mortgage them, sell them, and build 
upon them, no honest government can insist upon a mere technical 
defect in that title and afford to refuse them the protection of confirma- 
tion. I know of no different rule of morals or good faith or common 
honesty which is to govern the United States in its dealings with its 
citizens than that which prevails among honest citizens in their trans- 
actions with each other. Mr. Payson further says: 

2. Those whose titles are endangered because the lands the Government sold 
them lay within the limits of the unforfeited Ontonagon and State Line grant. 

Over twelve hundred citizens of the United States areinterested in these titles. 
Of these 384 live in ee 89 in Wisconsin, 37 in Illinois, 20 in Pennsylvania, 
20 in New York, 17 in Ohio, 7 in Massachusetts, and 126 scattered through otber 
States and Territories. 

‘Twenty-one of the original purchasers are dead, and those who now claim 
protection are their widows and orphans. 

It is certainly not a persuasive proposition to say that where these 
men entered lands at the Government land offices which were held by 
the Government agents open to entry, paid their money into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, received patents for the purchased lands, their 
widows and orphans, the purchases having been in good faith, shall not 
be protected. Ido not ask that they even shall be protected against 
the claims of bona fide settlers, pre-emption claimants, and homestead- 
ers inaugurated prior to January 1, 1838. I yield to all such claims. 
I would not vote for this confirmatory act if it did not protect the bona 
fide settlers; but I am not willing to go further than that, and I think 
the Senator from Michigan ought not to ask the Senate to go further 
than that. 

Again I read from Mr. Payson’s report: 

The claimants are neither all rich nor all T. 
wealth. There are over four hundred, eac! 
e Mostof the re rect oiei ace wed by a number of altho 

o r a 
® they stand in then name ofasingle individual = fa jomberiag saimei amang “° 
sro provan in all oyer 1,200 owners, including the villagers, at Stambaugh snd 

The Land Department for a term of years treated the lands within these 

_ as “offered ” public lands, and sold them exactly as it sold other public 

According to the conditions of the granting act, the lands were to revert 

tothe Titian a Bann All are aee made aner as date. Most of oa as 
es were e r Vernors o chigan or. relinquished 

rofah n 1868 and 1870, mA yas to 1874. 4 F; 


I believe it was the general ire ER of the profession in the country 
up to 1874 that under these land grants, the time having expired with 
performance of the condition-subsequent, the title ipso facto reverted 
to the United States. I remember that the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Williams, delivered a very elaborate opinion, based upon what he 
thought were pertinent decisions, in which he declared That without 
any entry, legislative or otherwise, upon the part of the Government, 
the title reverted, and*that was the judgment of the officers of the 
United States until the Supreme Court in 1874 decided otherwise in 
the case of Schulenberg rs, Harriman. Mr. PAYson’s report continues: 

The sales were made by the Government officers in good faith, and the pur- 
chases made in equally good faith. 


There have been sold in the two ‘grants more than 800,000 acres. Over amill- 
jon of dollars have gone io the Treasury therefor. 


And you hold that money to-day in the Treasury of the United States 
taken from the purchasers, and it has been used as the money of the 
Government all the years which have elapsed since these renews 
occurred, 

Patents have issued for upwards of 483,000 acres, and 337,000 acres are held on 
oi certificates of entry. 

What do Senators say to that? Patents for these lands have issued 
to the purchasers to the extent of 483,000 acres, and, as I said the other 
day, the purchasers during these years have paid taxes on them, 

some of them, and they have been subject to sale on execu- 
tion. They have been treated in all respects as the lands of purchas- 
ers. Any cloud upon such a title should be removed by Congress, if 
in its power. 

There are one or two other facts which are pertinent and proper to 
be brought into the discussion. I ask the attention of Senators to this 
statement. Mr. PAYSON says—and this subject was pending before 
that committee for a long while and underwent an exhaustive investi- 
gation: 

More than gmap gt sigs owners bought their lands at second and third 
hand on the faith of Government patent or certificate. They paid an 
rec tare, Scie Ot Henny Sper ear: of them paid as high as $100 per 


T seria Utes wae Soe aads ih which mineral was discovered. 
The aggregate paid by these second-hand owners is upwards of $1,283,000. Most 


They represent all grades of 
of whom owns 160 acres or less. 


of them reside in other States than een ee aiok the villagers, and dur- 
par a repeat FONE DOTA PO tien mali of Michigan, 

re are two considerable villages within the limits of these grants, namely: 
Iron River and Stambaugh. The owner of every lot is in pe of losing his 
lands and improvements. These vilage owners are notincluded in the second- 
hand peacki given above, nor do they form part of the 700 owners firstmen- 


In 1882 (we have no later information) 213 persons residing in Iron River 
owned 243 village lots. These had improvements consisting of houses, stores, 
banks, one o ete. ai the mamo tn in value $309,800. 

In Stam same time there were 39 persons owning 44 lots with im- 
Lg Somger te worth $4 


illages nt jaaiet rapidly since, and now have churches, school- 
houses, and other public buildings. 

Both villages are on even anioia, within tbe six-mile limits, and the lands, 
not having been reoffered at public auction, fall under the decision of the Gen: 
eral Land Office in Sipschen vs. Ross. 

Without affirmative relief from Congress, these villa: 


rs are certain to be 
penuy distressed by harassing lawsuits, and will probably lose their landsand 
provements. 


Indeed at this time the section on which the village of Stambaugh is located 
isunder nine different applications for entry (five of which arg by-scrip of some 
kind) by adverse parties, who are asserting the invalidity of the original titlo 
we are presenting, and one of which has been made by an enterprising -es- 
tate dealer, since the committee declined to aid bona tide purchasers, asagainst 
mere technica! defect in title, the curing of which defect could harm nobody. 

Tt turns out here that for 480,000 acres the Government not only took - 
the purchase-money from the purchasers, but the executive officers 
actually executed and delivered the patents, the highest evidence of 
title known to the law in this country. 

I desire also to call to the attention of the Senate the following state- 
ment from the report: 


The village of Iron River is also under four different adverse “filings,” all 
made in 1852, the parties making them setting up, as we are advised, this samo 
technical defect. Several of these *'scerip filings,” epee: on these Villages, are 
represented by one of the attorneys who oppose validating any purchases 
fore this committee. In like condition are several iron Pine developed at 
vast expense and now very valuable, “ filed '’ upon by these 

The relief proposed by the substitute has been invariably appreved ky the 
different Secretaries of the Interior since the question arose. 

Secretary Schurz, in A letter to Hon. L. Converse, chairman ofthe House 
Committee on the Public Lands, under date of January 7, 1581, that 
Congress Id take prompt action for the protection of the best interests of 
all parties concerned in these old grants, and recommends a section to the then 

nding bill aga yen for the affirmation and protection of all private entries, 
E oraa tto the same extent and in the same manner as if no grantor 
reservation otid lands had ever been made.”' 

Commissioner Williamson made a similar recommendation in & letter to the 
Secretary on the 5th January, 1881. 

Secretary Teller, under date of waagrine 4 13, 1884, inaletterto Mr. Paysow for 
the use of the committee, az to these lands, after saying that the settlers should 
be protected, says, “I think all parties who made cash entries in faith, 
havin g bee paon ‘misled by the officers of the local land offices, ought to be allowed 


Now, a proposition is simply that the title of all these cash entry- 
men who shall be able first to satisfy the Secretary of the Interior that 
their entries were made without fraud and in the belief that they thereby 
acquired a valid title from the Government shall be confirmed except 
where that confirmation would conflict with the claim of some bona fide 
claimant under the pre-emption or homestead laws of the United States 
down to January 1, 1888. 

If my friend from Michigan can think of stronger language for the 
protection of honest homestead or pre-emption claimants than he has 
embodied in the amendment which he offered, and which I accepted, I 
am quite willing to accept it. I think it covers the ground absolutely 
already, and it is not fair to ask the Senate of the United States to en- 
act as a law amy decision of the Secretary of the Interior. A number 
of them have been referred to. I doubt if there is a Senator on this 
floor who knows what they are. 

a kropa thisin regard tothem. If they are right, if they are founded 

a proper application of correct principles of law, the Senate may 
ais assume that they will stand. If they are not right i in law, then 
any subsequent Secretary of the Interior whose duty it is made ‘to in- 
vestigate and upon them ought to be at liberty to declare the law 
as to them as he finds it to be. 

There are some propositions that can not be made plainer by argu. 
ment. One is that a purchaser in good faith from the United States 
ought to be protected in his title. The other is thata bona fide home- 
steader ought to be protected in his title under the circumstances here, 
‘This amendment, modified by the Senator from Michigan, covers both 
of these propositions. If the Senator [Mr. BLAIR] in charge of this 
bill to-day can make stronger in the interest of honest homestead claim- 
ants the amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan, I shall be 
willing to accept and adopt his suggestion. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have the original amendment offered by theSenator 
from Michigan which I understand is now incorporated with the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly, I accepted that. 

Mr. BLAIR. I shonld like to ask the Senator what he understanda 
to be the full force and effect of the words in the fourth and fifth lines 
“arising or asserted under color of the laws of the United States?’ 
Would it suit him as well to have those words stricken from theamend- 
ment? 

Mr.SPOONER. Itwonldsuit meas well to have those words stricken 
from the amendments, if it would serve the homestead settlers as well, 
but it would not. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator will permit me to answer. Formany 
years the land office at Marquette evidently was run in the interest of 
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men who had money, and homesteaders’ applications were rejected, 

and on that very account that language is used. They had no rights 

that the officers felt bound to respect, and therefore it is that that 

rend is used, “‘ arising or asserted under color of the laws of the 
nited States. ’? 

Mr. BLAIR. It strucx me that—— 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me one word further? Ido 
not think he need discuss the subject, as I have withdrawn the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator permit me to say thatif he will strike 
from that amendment, which is already incorporated, as I understand, in 
that ofthe Senator from Wisconsin, the word “‘ arising,” Ithinkit would 
be much broader to effect this pu 

Mr. PALMER. If it will make it broader I will cheerfully accept 
it. 

Mr.SPOONER. I think, without imputing fraud to any citizens of 
Michigan——’* 

Mr. PALMER. I do not impute fraud to anybody. 

Mr. SPOONER. Without assuming that the land officers of Michi- 
gan were bought up, or that any large number of gentlemen who had 
- dealings with the land office were guilty of bribery or corruption, the 
situation is such that the homesteaders need that language. As I un- 
derstand it, they have settled in some cases upon lands which were at 
the time confessedly not open to settlement, lands withdrawn for rail- 
road purposes. 

Mr. BLAIR. 
‘arising or?” 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not object to it, if the Senator from Michigan 
is willing, although I think the words are wisely used in that connec- 
tion. 

Mr. PALMER. Let me get the point. 

Mr. SPOONER. I think these gentlemen—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, 
it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness of the last day’s session, being the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the 
establishment of a Bureau of Animal Industry, and to facilitate the ex- 
portation of live-stock and their products, to extirpate contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia and other diseases among domestic animals, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BLAIR. The forfeiture bill has been under discussion a long 
time and I am not aware that there is further controversy when these 
points shall be disposed of. Unless some Senators indicate a desire to 
discuss the bill further, I would ask that it be continued to avote. I 
think. we can soon dispose of it. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think we can get a vote to-morrow. There are 
several amendments made as in Committee of the Whole since the last 

rint. 

Mr. PALMER. I think the bill should go over. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I suggest to the Senator in charge that there be 
a reprint of the bill as amended in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands such a re- 
print has been made. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Not since the 17th of April. 
been adopted since then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MITCHELL] asks that the land-forfeiture bill be reprinted. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Including the amendments already adopted as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection and 
that order will be made. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock and 
their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other 
diseases among domestic animals, and for other purposes, the pending 
question being on the amendment offered by Mr. PALMER as a substi- 
tute forthe bill. - 

Mr. COKE. I offer amendments to the pending pleuro-pneumonia 
bill to be printed. I desire that the amendments be read in the first 

lace. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As amendments to the pending bill? 

Mr. COKE. Yes; the pleuro-pneumonia bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to amend thesubstitute for Sen- 
ate bill 2083 as follows: 


In section 1, line 12, strike out “President of the United States and insert 
“ Commissioner of Agriculture ;” in line 14, strike out “ by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate ;” in linef15, before the word “ persons,” strike out 
“four ™ and insert ‘two; in line 19, before the word “practical,” strike out 
“two” and insert ‘“one;’’ in the same line, after the word “' practical,” strike 
out “ cattle-growers"’ and insert “‘cattle-grower ;” in line 20, after the word 
“said,’’ strike out ‘four’ and insert “two.” 

In section 2, line 21, strike out ‘destined ” and insert “held; and in line 26, 
strike out “ destined ” and insert “ held.” 


Mr. COKE. [also offer an additional amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 


Would the Senator object to striking out the words 


Amendments have 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 
The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to add to section 7 of the sub- 
stitute: ’ 


Provided, That the so-called splenetic or Texas fever shall not be considered 
a contagious, infectious, or communicable disease or disease-condition within 
the meaning of this act as to cattle being transported by rail to market for 
slaughter, when the same are unloaded only to be fed or watered in lots on the 
way thereto, 

UINTAH VALLEY INDIAN RESERVATION. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I wish to ask unanimous consent that 
the pending order be laid aside to take up House bill 7936, Calendar 
No. 1212, for the purpose of passing the bill. 

Mr. REAGAN. If it will lead to no debate I will yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Pending the regular order, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas asks unanimous consent that the bill referred to by 
him may be considered by the Senate. Is there objection ? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7936) to restore to the public do- 
main a part of the Uintah Valley Indian reservation, in the Territory 
of Utah, and for other pu ? 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Afairs with 
amendments, in section 2, line 3, after the word ‘‘ Interior’? to insert 
‘and upon his order;”’ and in line 6, after the word ‘‘cash,’’ tostrike 
out ‘‘entries;’’ so as to read: 


Sec. 2. That said lands shall be disposed of at public or private sale in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior, and upon bis order, in quantities not 
exceeding one-quarter of a section to any one purchaser—the non-mineral land 
for not less than $1.25 per acre, and not otherwise than for cash. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. - I suggest that there be a conference on the bill. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments and ask for a conference with the House of Representa- 
tives thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. DAWEs, Mr. 
JONES, of Arkansas, and Mr. BowEN were appointed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills, from the House of Representatives, were sever@ 
ally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions: 

A bill (H. R. 152) granting a pension to Mrs. Therese Guelich; 

A bill (H. R. 354) granting a pension to Samuel McClure; 

A bill (H. R. 809) granting a pension to Ephraim Reynolds; 

A bill (H. R. 1074) granting a pension to Linnæus W. Risley; 

A bill (H. R. 2156) granting a pension to Warren Ohaver; 

A bill (H. R. 2535) granting a pension to Ellen St. Cyr; 

A bill (H. R. 2928) granting a pension to William Lemons; 

A bill (H. R. 4735) tor the relief of Douglas Chapman; 

A bill (H. R. 4891) granting a pension to Alpheus Dyer; 

A bill (H. R. 5429) to place the name of Smith V. Campbell on the 
pension-roll; : 

A bill (H. R. 5812) granting a pension to Catherine Tierney; 

A bill (H. R. 6531) to pension Leah Roark; 

A bill (H. R. ore to increase the pension of James R. Porter; 

A bill (H. R. 6583) granting apension to Sally B. Wilson; 

A bill (H. R. 6770) granting a pension to Miss Carrie Luey; 

A bill (H. R. 7466) granting a pension to Hannah H. Grant; 

A bill (H. R. 7688) granting a pension to John Glenning; 

A bill (H. R. 7721) granting a pension to Martha Linton; 

A bill (H. R. 8496) to increase the pension of Albert E. Magoffin; and 

A bill (H. R. 9170) granting a pension to James W. P 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce: 

A bill (H. R. 6440) to authorize the construction of a bridge over 
the Missouri River at or near the city of Omaha, Nebr.; and 

A bill (H. R. 7783) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Tennessee River at or near Knoxville, Tenn. . 

‘The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads: 

A bill (H. R. 2746) for the relief of John D. Thompson; and 

A bill (H. R. 5729) for the relief of J, R. Stott. 

The bill (H. R. 3480) for the relief of John D. Munnerlyn was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock and 
their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumopia and other 
diseases among domestic animals, and for other purposes. ` 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. President, I desire to submit some reasons why 
I shall not support the bill under consideration. In the first place, I re- 
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gard it as unwise and inexpedient to trammel any branch of the com- 
merce of the country beyond what is actually necessary, or to place any | 
considerable branch of commerce under the power and controlof a few 


men. We have seen so much of the result of the formation of trusts 
and monopolies that it should warn us against putting large interests 
in the absolute control of a few persons wherever it can be avoided 
with safety to the public interests. 

I object to this bill principally, however, because I regard it in many 
of its features as distinctly violative of the Constitution, and because it 
seems to me if we can pass a bill like this we may regard the Consti- 
tution as a dead letter, and we would be no longer under the influence 
of or governed by a written constitution. I will refer to the second 
section of this bill as the first point to which I wish to call attention: 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the said board to investigate and report 
upon the condition of the domestic animals of the United States, their protec- 
tion and use, and also inquire into and report the causes of contagious, infec- 
tious, and communicable diseases among them, or conditions likely to convey 
contagion, which for the purposes of this act shall be designated as " disease- 
conditions,” and the means for the prevention and cure of the same, and to col- 
lect such information on these subjects as shall be valuable to the agricultural 
and commercial interests of the country. 

If the powers here conferred were limited to the Territories of the 
United States and to the District of Columbia, we should have author- 
ity to act as prescribed by this section; but this refers to an investiga- 
tion of the condition of domestic animals in the United States. That 
means in every part of the United States. ‘That means that the officers 
to be appointed under this act shall go into the States and take hold of 
mere local interests and investigate matters of a purely local charac- 
ter. It seems to me that this can not be done. 

I know that the first section of the bill starts out with a provision— 


That for the purpose of better promoting the exportation of cattle and the 
products of live-stock from the United States, and for the pu of increasing, 

romoting, and facilitating the commerce in ‘cattle and their products among 
the several States of this Walon: and for the purpose of removing the obstruc- 
tions to such commerce with foreign nations and among the States when oc- 
casioned by the existence of contagious, infectious, or communicable diseases 
among cattle and other live-stock, etc. 

This I regard asasort of preamble. Perhaps it is more in the nature 
of a stump speech inserted in the beginning of the bill. If the language 
of the bill, if the terms of the bill had been to carry out what I have 
just read, no constitutional objection could be made to it; butdirectly 
in the second section there is a total departure from the object laid 
down in this part of the first section, a total disregard of the distinc- 
tion as to whether the action of the commissioners is to be in reference 
to stock held for transportation from State to State or to and from a 
foreign country or that which has merely a local relation. 

Another clause of the second section is that the commissioners shall 
have power— 
to examine and report upon the best means of treating, transporting, and car- 


ing for animals and the t means for the suppression of the diseases and dis- 
ease-conditions of live-stock. 


If it had used the words ‘‘ transporting from State to State or to and 
from foreign countries’? it would be all right, but the general term 
‘‘transporting’’ is used, which would mean transportation wholly 
within a State, over which Congress has no earthly power. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator allow me to ask whether he denies 
the power or the rightfulness or the propriety or the constitutionality 
of investigating with reference to diseases of animals within the States? 

Mr. REAGAN. Certainly I do. 

Mr. BLAIR. He will justify me, then, in calling hisattention to the 
fact that the existing law confers that power, so that we have that same 
power now; that the whole power of the Agricultural Department is 
one of investigation and the dissemination of knowledge. 

Mr. REAGAN. I will state to the Senator that I was well aware 
that the act of 1884 contains such a provision as he refers to, and I did 
all I could to try to prevent its passage in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then the Senator’s objection is to the existing legisla- 
tion, so far as what he is speaking of is concerned, as wellas to the bill 
which is presented by the committee. 

Mt. REAGAN. I do not feel called upon to argue as to the pro- 
priety or impropriety of the existing law. That is not the question 
before the Senate. The bill that is before the Senate is all that is up 
now. The Senator from New Hampshire will remember that under 
the law of 1884, to which he refers, when these officers went into a 
State they had to have the consent of the State authorities. 

Mr. BLAIR. No, not at all necessarily so far as the purposes of in- 
vestigation were concerned or the obtaining of knowledge as tothe con- 
dition of diseases. If there was an effort to lay the hand of power upon 
the animals, to actually invade or control any existing right of the 
owners, then the assent of the State authorities became necessary, but 
no one has ever questioned the power to exercise and do everything 
that has hitherto been done by the Department of Agriculture, or the 
Bureau of Education, or the census power of the Government, No 
one has ever objected to what has been done under these laws so far 
as I know until the Senator raises the question this morning. 

Mr. REAGAN. Perhaps the Senator is right in limiting it. I 
would not say without looking at the statute what is the exact limita- 
tion upon the consent of the States, whether it is as to putting the hand 
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of power upon domestic animals or to the mere inyestigation. But it 
is not important to the view I shall take now as to how that may be, 
and I did not mention the fact of the requirement of the States to give 
consent for the purpose of being understood as approving such an-ex- 
pression, for jurisdiction is not a question of consent, and no State can 
consent to the violation of the Constitution of the United States. 

I regard the words in the act as it exists relative to the consent of the 
State, and in the bill before us where it calls for the consent of the State, 
as an attempt to acquire jurisdiction by consent of the State. A State 
can not consent to a violation of the Constitution of the United States. 

Another clause of the second section is: 

And to cause investigation to be made as to the existence of contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, glanders in horses, 
swine plague, hog cholera, and other diseases or disease-conditions of live-stock. 

There is no provision made, I believe, for slaughtering horses, hogs, 
and other live-stock except cattle, but Iam not sure of that. This 
commission is to go about through the neighborhoods and investigate 
everybody’s stock. If owners refuse to give their consent or obstruct 
theaction of thecommission in making the investigation, then they vio- 
late the provisions of the act and subject themselves to its penalties. 
It seems to me that you are extending the provisions of this act to so 
many things that it will enable this commission to materially obstruct 
the commerce and business of this country. 

Another clause of the second section is: 

The said board is hereby authorized to enter, either in person or by their duly 
authorized agents, any premises or places, including stock-yards, cars, and ves- 
sels on or in which are any animals in course of or destined for pricey pee an 
from one State to another orto a foreign country, or to or from any Territory 
of the United States, or to or from the District of Columbia, or which premises, 
places, stock-yards, cars, and vessels are accustomed to be used for the keeping 
or in respect of such animals so in course of or destined for such transportation 
as aforesaid, in or at which they have reason to believe, and do believe, there ex- 
istsany of such diseases, or disease-conditions, or any infectious matter or thing 
injurious to such animals, and to make search, investigation, and inquiry in 
regard to the existence thereof. 

This clause contains some things that the commission might do law- 
fully, but when it authorizes them to enter into any ‘‘place or places” 
it means that they may go into any city, any county, any neighborhood 
and make these investigations, and it shows that that was intended to 
be so, because those are coupled with the words which might haye been 
lawfully employed of entering into ‘‘stock-yards, cars, and vessels, on 
or in which are any animals in course of or destined for transportation 
from one State to another or to a foreign country,” ete. 

That they might do, but they must direct their investigations to the 
objects of interstate commerce or of foreign commerce. ‘They can not 
direct their investigations to mere local commerce and take hold of the 
health of domestic animals in all of the States of this Union and take 
charge of all sorts of animals, as this bill provides for. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does not the Senator understand that this language 
confines the powers to be exercised to such stock as is in course of or 
destined for interstate or foreign transportation? The language cer- 
tainly has no reference to any action on the part of the board or these 
national agents except what is to be confined to animals in the course, 
of or destined for interstate or foreign transportation; but it gives the 
right toseek those animals which the commission believe, or have. 
reason to believe, to be diseased, if in the course of such transporta- 
tion or destined for it, wherever they may be, but they must bein places 
where they are so destined and in the course of transportation. Soit 
confers no right whatever to intermeddle with animals or do a thing 
with regard to any matter which is not in fact a part of interstate or 
foreign commerce. 

Mr. REAGAN. Ido not agree with the Senator. s 

Mr. BLAIR. Ifthe Senator will read the language carefully he will 
see that it explicitly so provides. 

Mr. REAGAN. Iam always inclined to allow interruptions, but 
they confuse what I have to say when they are too long. If the Sen- 
ator will answer me when I get through I shall be obliged. But to 
show to the Senator that I am not mistaken in the object of this bill, 
I will read from the twelfth section: 


Src, 12. That in order to promote the exportation of live-stock from the United 
States, the board shall cause to be made special investigation as to the existence 
of pleuro-pneumonia, or any contagious, infectious, or communicable disease of 
protok along the dividing lines between the United States and foreign coun- 

es. 


That clearly points to going into States along the border lines; and 
the Senator, when coming to examine the language, will bear in mind 
that there are words here which will carry out the purpose he has in 
view, and there is other language broader than this which authorizes 
the commission, independently of transportation and independently of 
the question ofinterstate commerce, or commerce with foreign countries, 
to go into the States and neighborhoods and make such investigations 
as they choose as to the condition and diseases of live-stock; and that 
will appear more fully as I go on. 

Mr. BLAIR. Just at this point I ask the Senator's attention to the 
section which he quotes, section 12, and if he will read it carefully, or 
even without much care, he will see that it is confined only to the pur- 
poses of the investigation, not to the interference with property or its 
control inany way. It only depends upon that undisputed right which 
has been exercised always as a part of the national authority to inves- 
tigate. 
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Mr. REAGAN. Thatisexactly the pointin controversy. LIasserted 
that while it is to investigate diseases it is not in relation to the inter- 
stato transportation or foreign commerce. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator, then, is certainly in error in all he says 
in regard to a restriction on private rights in the second section, for that 
is a section, the portion which he quotes, which contemplates the in- 
vestigation of disease, the putting down of disease, and the twe c- 
tion, the language of which he quotes, on the other hand is corned 
wholly to the matter of investigation. 

Mr. REAGAN. Now I must ask to be permitted to go through 
with that I wish to say, and to be answered hereafter. I should like 
to submit my remarks in some connected order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas is entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. REAGAN. Iwill not misstate the language or objects of the 
bill if I can avoid it. My object is to get at its terms.and show what 
its meaning is. Another clause in the second section is: 

Upon the discovery of the existence of any of the said diseases, or diseasc- 
conditions, or any.such infectious matter or thing, the said board is hereby au- 
thorized to give notice, by publication, of the existence of such disease, diseases, 
or disease-conditions, or such infectious matter or thing, and the locality thereof, 
in such newspapers as they may select, and to notify, in writing, the officials or 
agents of any railroad, steam-boat, or other transportation company, or any in- 
dividual or tirm engaged in transportation business, in or through such infected 
locality, of the facts so ascertained. 

This. clause, if it means anything, means that these persons may 
go into the States and make the investigations which are proposed, 
and the investigations arp not expressly made with a view to the trans- 
portation of interstate-commerce. It should limit the power of the 
commission to that stock or property which is to. be so transported, 
and should not undertake to condemn by wholesale the stock or prop- 
erty of a whole community. As will be seen, if unfortunately we 
should get a commission under this act which might be disposed to act 
improperly and abject themselves to improper influences—and it will 
be remembered that mighty influences are always exerted to control 
the cattle trade of this country, as was so eloquently stated by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] on Thursday last—if it be the 
purpose to limit this investigation to property which isto be trans- 
ported from State to State, the bill should so state, and should not give 
a roving commission the. general power to condemn all the stock in 
a given community ; nor should it contain a power, as I think I shall 
show directly, which would enable this commission to put the ban 
upon the transportation of the stock of any given portion of the coun- 
try to promote the transportation and sale and marketing of the stock 
of another portion of the country. 

Said board is hereby authorized and required to establish and maintain sueh 
quarantine of animals so in the course of or destined for such transportation 
as aforesaid, and such p , Places, stock-yards, cars— 

That clause may not be subject to the objection which I have raised; 
but I read further on— 
and also to cause the appraisal of any such animal or animals before deseribed 

_ affected with, or that have been exposed to, any such disease or disease-condi- 
pons; and also to cause the same to be destroyed, except as hereinafter pro- 
y . 

I shall call attention later on to that exercise of power. 

They shall cause all such animals so about to be destroyed to be appraised by 
three competent and disinterested men under oath, at the value thereof at the 
time of the appraisement, and the amount of the appraisement shall be paid out 
ofany money appropriated by Congress for the purposes of this act. 

Remember, Mr. President, that the gentlemen who are to be ap- 
pointed to this commission have no means of ascertaining the value pre- 
scribed by the act. -They give no bond. They are left free to do 
whatever they please, whether arbitrarily or otherwise, and they are 
given, as it seems to me, most extraordinary powers. 

In relation to, one of the clauses of the second section, which I have 
read, I desire to call attention to the comments of Mr. Justice Story on 
the fourth amendment to the Constitution of the United States: 

Sec. 1901, The next amendment is, ‘The right of-the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures shali not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly déecsibing the place 
to be searched, and the person or things to be seized.” 

_  Itis said by the commentator: 

Sec. 1902. This provision seems indispensable to the full enjoyment of the 
rights of personal security, personal liberty, and private property. It is little 
more than the aflirmance ofa great constitutional doctrine of the common law. 

Here the commissioners are authorized to go into a community, seize 
property, condemn it, and destroy it. It is true, they are to have it 
appraised and compensation paid, but it does not matter what its value 
is. There is no such thing as a proceeding under the Constitution and 
laws. 

In section 1902 the commentator further says: 

A warrant, and the complaint on which the same is founded, to. be legal, 
must not only state the name of the party, but also the time and place and nat- 
ure of the offense with reasonable certaizity. 

Now, referring to the second section of the bill, the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution contains, among other things, this: j 


No shall “ be deprived oflife, 1 or property without due 
pri iberty, $ process 


person 
of law; nor shall private property be taken for public use ust.compen- 


sation,” 


The object of this section of the bill is to secure just compensation, 
but there is nothing in this to show that the purpose is to condemn it 
by due process of law. The seventh amendment is that— 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed $20, the 
right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be oth- 
erwise re-exami: in any court of the United States than according tothe rules 
of the common law. 

In section 1768 the commentator says: 

In suits at common law, where the valuein controversy shall excced $20, the 
right ofa trial by jury shall be preserved. 

Further on in the same section, it is said: 

It isa most important and valuable amendment, and places wpon the high 
ground of constitutional right the ALEEA papel phe yee of atrial by jury incivil 
cases, a privilege scarcely inferior to that in criminal cases, which is conceded 
by all to be essential to political and civil liberty. - 

And in the next section it is said: 

It has always been an object of deep interest and solicitude, and every en- 
croachment upon it has been watched with great jealousy. 

Stock may be worth more than $20; it would be very rare that any 
stock would be killed that was not worth over $20; and yet the right 
to determine its value by a jury is not given. It is in the arbitrary 
power of the commission. lt isa proceeding such as is indulged in 
under absolnte governments. It is not such a proceeding as is known 
to our system of government, and upon this point I desire to make a 
general observation. 

All this legislation which looks to breaking down the barriers of the 
Constitution and sending Federal officers into the States to interfere 
with local and domestic matters is at war with the whole theory of our 
Government. The theory of the monarchies of the world is that the 
Crown, by whatever name known, is the source of authority and the 
fountain of honor, The theory of our Government is that the people 
arethesourceof authority. The theory of the monarchial governments 
is that the people are incapable of self-government, and must be gov- 
erned by a power superior to themselves. 

The theory of our Government is that the people are capable of self- 
government, and that they delegate such of their power as pleases them 
to the Federal Government and delegate such of it as pleases them to 
the State government, and reserve certain powers.or rights which they 
do not delegate to either State or Federal Government, and this reser- 
vation is made in virtue of their soverecizu power, the Government- 
making power which they possess. It has been habitual for the last 
twenty years for Congress to assume that the people of the States are 
incapable of governing themselves; and it has often happened that laws 
have been which go upon the theory that the people of the 
States are not capable of self-government, and must be governed by a 
power superior to themselves and outside of themselves—that is, by 
Congress.and by the Federal authorities. 

Whenever we come to the conclusion that the people are no longer 
capable of self-government then we will have changed the character of 
our Government, and though we may call it a republic it becomes a des- 
potism, and as-much so as Rome was long after liberty waslost. Rome 
was a despotism, but still called a republic, 

This is a principle that, it seems to me, can not be too often invoked 
and too carefully considered by those who enact the laws of Congress. 
We ought not to lose sight of the character of our Government. We 
ought not to lose sight of the sovereignty of the people, their capacity 
for self-government, and that capacity which qualifies them to legislate 
in the States upon all subjects of a merely local and domestic charac- 
ter. If we desireto preserve our Constitution and form of government 
and the liberties. of the people, we can not too carefully keep the exer- 
cise of the powers of Con within its delegated authority. If we 
overstep the bounds of the Constitution, if we usurp the rights of the 
States, if we trample upon the liberties of the people, we may do it in 
the name of patriotism, we may do it, as all liberty has been most gen- 
erally lost, under some specious plea that the exercise of power was 
necessary for the public good. 

This bill is one of the proposed measures that looks to the fact that 
the people of the States are not capable of managing their domestic 
affairs, are not capable of passing laws to secure the health and man- 
agement of the stock within them, and it assumes that Congress must 
do what the people of the States are not capable of doing. I mean so 
much of this bill as relates to purely local investigation. Of course I 
do not mean those features of it which, if left by themselves, would 
relate to interstate and foreign commerce. 

I will now call attention briefly to sections 3 and 4 of the bill. I 
will read a portion of section 3: 

Sao; 3. That the said board is hereby authorized and required to make, and 
from time to time alter, and publish rules and regulations not inconsistent with 


law providing for and regulating the agencies, methods, and manner of con- 
ducting and making the investigations aforesaid regarding the existence of said 
ine h mises, (aapon rng = l goner asand man 3 
ng the pre y! cars, or vessels, res ve a 
ates Fi Pot this sake by ascertaining what animals are so disei or have been 


exposed to any of such contagious diseases or disease-conditions, 

Here you see they propose to make searches and seizures directly in 
the face of the amendment of the Constitution which I read, without 
affidavit, without lawful warrant, by men, as I said before, who are to 
be appointed under this act, if it should pass as it is, without limit to 


* 
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the tenure of office, with no bond to be given, but they are to go there 
in the face of the Constitution and search premises and seize property. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him t € 

Mr. REAGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Thereisa very serious objection to the clause giving 
authority to search which is not mentioned ‘by the Senator.. Persons 
are allowed to make the searches who are mere private parties, without 
any official authority whatever, and without any official character. 

Mr. REAGAN. I thank the Senator for the suggestion, 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not understand the Senator. 

Mr. REAGAN. Task the Senator to allow me to proceed. 

Mr. BLAIR. You have the authority. It is the commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas declines to 

eld. 
ee BLAIR. Will not the Senator be.so kind as to point ont the 
words he refers to? That certainly must be a proper inquiry. 

Mr. REAGAN. The language is— 

For ascertaining, entering, cnd scarching the premises, places, etc. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator tell me where he is reading ? 

Mr. REAGAN. Iam-readingfrom the top of thefifth page. It does 
not limit it to property to.be transported, but the private property of 
any citizen may be seized under this provision; the premises of thecit- 
izen may be searched and his property seized. 

Mr.. PALMER. Will the Senator from Texas yield for a question ? 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator from Texascertainly cau not be thus dis- 
mous. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Docs the Senator from Texas yield 

to the Senator from Michigun ? 

Mr. REAGAN.. If for a question. 

Mr. PALMER. I merely wanted to ask the Senator if he does not 
think the phrase ‘‘the investigations aforesaid ’’ qualifies the character 
of the investigation: That relates to something that has gone before 
it, to the:places which are destined for search. 

Mr. REAGAN. Let us read itandsee. Iwill read the whole of it: 


Seo. 3. That the said bonrd is hereby authorized and required to make, and 
from time to time alter, and publish rules and regulations not inconsistent with 
law providing for and regulating the agencies, methods, and manner of conduct- 
ing and making the investigations aforcssid— 


Thatis, the investigations provided for in section 2 that I have already 
commented upon— 


regarding the existence of said coritagious diseases or disease-conditions; for 
ascertaining, entering, and searching the premises, places—— 


Mr. BLAIR. If the Senator will go on he will see that he is entirely 


in 


wrong. Just read on: 
Mr. REAGAN. ‘The Senator will have full timo to show whether 
Iam or not. 


Mr. BLAIR. The Senator made—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators will be kind enough to ad- 
dress the Chair. Does the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

Mr. REAGAN. I will read on, after the word ‘‘ places:’’ 

Stock-yards, cars, or vessels, respectively, described in section 2 of this act-—— 

Mr. BLAIR. ‘Described in section 2 of this act.” 

Mr. REAGAN. Yes— 
for ascertaining, entering, and searching the premises, places— 


If the words “‘premises’’ and ‘‘ places’? had been left out the rest 
would have been lawful— ; 


stock-yards, cars, or vessels, respectively, described in section 2 of this act, for 
ascertaining what. animals are so diseased or have been exposed to any of such 
contagious diseases or disease-conditions, 

Then it goes on—I continue the reading: 

All such rules and regulations, before they shall become ‘o ive, shall be 
approved by the President of the United States, and thereafter published in 
such manner as may be provided for in such regulations. Said board shall cer- 
tify such rules and regulations as relate to the speedy and effectual suppression 
and extirpation of said diseases or conditions to the executive authority of each 
State and Territory, and invite said authorities to co-operate in the execution 
and enforcement of this act. 


This is to invite them, but there is nothing to prevent them from 
going on and executing it and enforcing it without their consent. This 
will be observed by the reading of the section beginning in line 24: 

‘Whenever the governor or other officer of a State or Territory, duly authorized 
by law, shall signify the assent of said State or Territory to such rules and regu- 


lations, or their readiness to co-operate for the extinction of any contagious, 
infectious, or communicable disease or disease-conditions. 


I need not read the third section, however. It is the fourth and 
fifth sectionsI was intending to comment on. The fourth section pro- 
vides: 

That any n who shall knowingly and willfully refuse permission to the 
members of said board, or to either of them, or to actif duly authorized agent of 
said board,to make,or who knowingly and willfully obstructs said board or 
any member thereof or any such agent, or either of them, in making all neces- 

examinations of or as respecting any such animal so descri in section 
2 of this act— 
Limiting strictly the animal and the man within the State— 


and suspected or believed by said board or any member thereof or any such 
agent to be diseased, or to have been exposed as aforesaid, or in lawfully destroy- 
ing the same, or who knowingly and willfully prevents or attempts to È nidia 
d board or any member thereof or any such agent, or either of them, from en- 


f 


tering upon any of the premises, p! cars, or vessels so described 


laces, stock-yards, 

in section 2 of this act as aforesaid, where any of such diseases or disease-condi- 
tions are by said or any member thereof or any such agent thereof sus- 
pected or believed to exist,or who knowingly and willfully violates, or so at- 
cept om} to violate, any quarantine established by said board under the authority 
of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction 
thereof, shali be punished by fine not exceeding $50, or by imprisonment not 
resection three months, or by both fine and imprisonment, at discretion of 

e court. 

Then section 5 goes on to provide: 


Sec, 5, That any person who pani the owner of, or possessed of nny interest 
in, or in possession of, any animal described in section 2 of thisactaffected with 
or which has been exposed to any of the diseases named in section 2 of this act, 
pend ec who, as agent, common carrier, consignee, or otherwise, shall be 
with any duty in regard toany such animal so affected with orexposed 
to any of such diseases, or any officer or agent charged with any duties under 
the provisions of this act, who shall knowingly make any false representations 
to any person lawfully acting under the authority of this act concerning the ex- 
istence of any case of any such disease, or disease-conditions, or the fact of the 
exposure of any animal described in section 2 of this act, to any such disease, or 
concerning the existence of any such disease-conditions in the pre Pp! 
stock-ya cars, or vessels described in section 2 of this act, or the location of 
any such case of disease or disease-conditions, or who shall knowin y trans- 
port, cause to be transported, or sell for tra rtation, as described in section 
2 of this act, any animal known to be affected with, or to have been ex: to, 
or which he has reason to believe is affected with, or has been pos nas any of 
the diseases or disease-conditions described in section 2 of this act, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof, suffer the 
penalties mentioned in section 4 of thisact. 
I have read these two sections, and will not now undertake to char- 
acterize the monstrous character of some of their provisions; but I read 
them for the purpose of calling attention to the proposition that if the 
agents of the Government to be appointed under this act shall go into 
a neighborhood in one of the States and attempt to search the premi- 
ses of a citizen having stock, or attempt to seize the property of a citi- 
zen, or attempt to slaughter the property of a citizen, without a trial 
by due course of law, if the property is worth more than $20, the man 
doing so may be indicted under the State authority and punished by 
the State laws by whatever penalty is prescribed, and if heshould set up 
this law as his defense, I ask Senators if there is a court of ta- 
bility, Federai or State, that would not discharge him under the pro- 
visions of the act, if he is merely resisting interference with the local 
rights of citizens? 
Mr. COKE. Ifmy colleague will permit me, I will state that I read 
in a newspaper a few days ago that a court in, I think, Kings County, 
New York, at all events a county on or near the Hudson River in the 
State of New York, discharged a gentleman who with his gun ordered 
off the people who went upon his premises to inspect his cattle. He 
was indicted and tried for the violence offered and the court discharged 


im. 
Mr. REAGAN.. Iam obliged to my colleague for the ion. 
It is what I would have ex from any court, State or Federal, 
which respected the Jaw and the Constitution. Iaskif thereisa single 
Senator who believes that either of those sections can be enforced in 
the courts of the country? If they can not be enforced, they are mere 
brutum fulmen; why put them on the statute-book ? 
Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator permit me to make w remark ? 
Mr. REAGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER, . I think the case to which the Senator from Texas 
[ Mr. COKE] refers has occurred under the co-operative law of the State 
of NewYork, They are in co-operation, and under the present Bureau 
of Animal Industry with the existing law the officers have no power, 
any more than they have, ever to enter upon private premises. I think 
that the Senator from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] isin error when he is sug- 
gesting that under this proposed law they may invade private premises, 
They can not do that without co-operation on the part of the State, and 
that is expressly stated. 

Mr. COKE. I will state to the Senator that the action I referred to 
as having taken place'in New York occurred a very few days ago, and 
was under the present animal industry law, the pleuro-pneumonia law. 

Mr. PALMER. That is a fact. 

Mr. BLAIR. And under a State law. 

Mr. COKE. The people who were run off from this farmer’s prem- 
ises by him with his gun were sent there under the law now on the 
statute-book, which is a much more moderate, conservative, and rea- 
sonable enactment than the one embraced in the bill. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Is the Senator able to state-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cut.oor in the chair). 
ior Senator from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] has the floor. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. REAGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Is the Senator able to state that the transaction 
to which he refers occurred within the limits of an interstate transpor- 
tation line? Was it within the right of way, for instance, of an inter- 
state route of transportation ? 

Mr. COKE. Iam not able tostate that. 

Mr. PADDOCK. That was probably not the case, 

Mr. REAGAN, As to that—— 

Mr. PADDOCK. Every description to which the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. REAGAN] hasreferred in respect to premises and places, etc. , relates 
to the description in section 2, and that description confines in- 
vestigations clearly and exactly to the limits of the right of way of the 
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sete railroad route over which this commerce passes, and the 
ar ay tan permits of no other construction. 

AGAN. I know the construction which the Senator gives 

it, got I have expressed a different view in relation to it, and Senators 


will determine for themselves what the meaning of this language is. 
The fact that the stock may be on ornear a transportation route makes 
no earthly difference. The fact that it is in process of transportation 
is another question. I would go far enough to admit that if it was 
taken to the depot or station for transportation, if it was in process of 
transportation anywhere from State to State or to or from a foreign 
country, then the law might reach it; but wecan not go into the State 
to control private property not in process of transportation. It makes 
no odds if it was within 3 feet of a railroad track, we can not go intoa 
State and seize property not in process of transportation and condemn 
the property of a citizen under the authority of such a Jaw—that is, 
we can not do so in conformity with the Constitution. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Texas allow me to say that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. PADDOCK ] is wholly mistaken in sup- 
posing that the places and premises mentioned in this bill, on which 
and into which these parties may enter and make search, are confined 
to a railroad or to any distance froma railroad? On the contrary, the 
language is broad; it covers all places within the limits of the United 
States in which cattle of this sort are kept destined for transportation. 

Mr. REAGAN. That is the view I have of it. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him at that 

int? 

P Mr. PADDOCK. I should like to read the clause in section 2 to 
which the Senator refers, if he will allow me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To which Senator does the Senator 


from Texas yield? 
Mr, BLAIR. I only wish to make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 


Mr. REAGAN. I will yield to either Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . The Senator from Nebraska has the 
floor. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I wish to read—— 

Mr. GEORGE. What page are you reading from? 

Mr. PADDOCK. Page 4, line 41. 

Said board is hereby authorized and required to establish and maintain such 
quarantine of animals so in the course of or destined for such transportation as 
aforesaid, and such promises, places, stock-yards, cars, and vessels so accus- 
tomed to be used for or in respect of the keeping and transportation. 

“ So accustomed to be used ” in transporting this kind of cattle from 
one State through another State into other States beyond. 

Mr. REAGAN. The Senator will find—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Texas just allow me one 
minute? 

Mr. REAGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Nebraska is wholly mistaken as 
to the point in dispute. He refers to that part of the bill and that part 
only which authorizes the establishment of a quarantine. Iadmit that 
under the bill only the places he mentions can be quarantined, but if 
he will tarn—— 

Mr. PADDOCK. The description is all through section 2 exactly 
the same. 

Mr. GEORGE. Butif he will turn to page 3, the point on which 
the Senator from Texas was animadverting with reference to search 
and examination, he will find this language—— 

Mr. PADDOCK. In what line? 

Mr. GEORGE. In line 17. 


The said board is hereby authorized to enter, either in person or by their 
duly authorized agents, any premises or places, including stock-yards, cars, and 
vessels, on or in which are any animals in course of or destined for transporta- 
tion. 

Not only in the course of transportation, but which may be ‘‘des- 
tined for transportation.” 

Mr. PADDOCK. Goon and read the whole provision. 

Mr. GEORGE— 

Or destined for transportation from one State to another or to a forejgn coun- 
ty, or to or from any Territory of the United States, or to or from the District 

Columbia, or which premises, places, stock-yards, cars, and vessels are ac- 
ee to be used for the keeping or in respect of such animals so in course 
of— 

That would apply to stock-yards— 

Or destined for such transportation, as aforesaid. 


I will show to the Senator when I have time thatthe word ‘‘destined’’ 
is a very broad word, and includes every place in which animals are 
kept which the owner may have any intention to ship to another State 
or Territory. 

Mr. PADDOCK. They are animals destined for transportation, but 
still they are animals which must be found in these places which are 
accustomed to be used for purposes of transportation. 

Mr. REAGAN. If the Senator is through I will call attention to 
the very opening clause in section 2: 


Sec. 2, That it shall be the duty of the said board to —e- and report 
upon the condition of the domestic animals of the Waited Bia 


That does not mean subject to transportation or anything about oe 


their protection and use, and also inquire into and report the causes of con 

gious, infectious, and communicable diseases among them, or conditions iikely 

to convey contagion, which for the purposes of this act shall be designated as 
“ disease-conditions,"’ and the means for the i provenon and cure of t 


c same, 
and to collect such information on these subjects as shall be valuable to the 


agricultural and commercial interests of the country. 

That is a very broad proposition. That is an independent clause of 
this second section, and the first one, and authorizes the commission 
to investigate the subjects named everywhere without reference to the 
question as to whether the animals are destined for commerce or not. 

But, Mr. President, I have detained the Senate longer than I ex- 
pected todo. I was partly induced to oppose the passage of this bill 
because of the receipt of a number of communications, resolutions, and 
letters, and because of the great number of memoriais that have been 

presented to the Senate remonstrating against the passage of what is 
Palled the Palmer bill. Ishallnotattempt to read these letters, though 
there have been many letters read, nor will I read the resolutions com- 
ing from the cattle-growing associations, but I will simply refer to 
them. 

At the twelfth annual meeting of the Northwest Texas Cattle Rais- 
ers’ Association on the 13th of March, 1888, which met at Gainesville, 
Tex., being a large association of men engaged i in stock- -raising, they 
protested the of the Palmer bill. 

The Pecos Valley Stock Association, which met at Pecos City, Tex., 
March 15, 1888, protested against the passage of the Palmer bill, and 
the secretary of the association, in writing to me, states that that asso- 
ciation alone represents 600,000 head of cattle. 

The executive committee of the Texas Live Stock Association, March 
23, 1888, protest against the passage of the Palmer bill. 

The Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association of New Mexico, April 7, 
1888, protest against the passage of that bill; and at the annual meet- 
ing of the Consolidated Cattle Growers’ Association of the United States, 
which met at Kansas City, Mo., in November last, they favored a | ‘f re- 
tention of the Bureau of Animal Industry as at present o 

Senators will remember the great number of memorials tat baw 
been received from cattle-growing associations every where remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of the bill, and practically for the continuance 
of the present law and organization. The papers that have come to us 
in substance declare their fears that the object of this movement is to 
place the cattle interests of this country under the control of a few 
men, such as have been controlling the cattle markets in Chicago for a 

ood while past, such as were referred to by the Senator from Kansas 

Mr. PLUMB] the other day so eloquently, such as will by the power 
which they may exercise enable their friends in the control of the cattle 
combination to reduce the price of cattle where they are in the hands 
of the men who raise them and pocket the millions lost by that reduc- 
tion themselves, and reduce the price of beef where it is to be sold to 
feed the people of the East. The fear is that the purpose of this is to 
put this interest under the control of*-men who will reduce the value 
of live-stock to the people of the West, where cattle are mostly raised, 
and increase the cost of beef to the people of the East who are to be 
fed by those cattle, and pocket the millions they may filch from both 
the producers and the consumers of beef. 

How much there is in this I do not pretend on personal knowledge to 
know. We all know, however, what has been done in the past by the 
association that has controlled the beef interest in Chicago. We may 
anticipate what may hereafter come, and it is manifest from the reso- 
lutions of these cattle associations that they have confidence in the in- 
tegrity, in the fairness and justice of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
and they believe he will deal fairly with all the interests of the country 
without being used for the purpose of sacrificing the interest of cattle- 
growers and those who consume cattle products. 

As I said in my opening remarks, it has seemed to me that it is dan- 
gerous always, when it can be av oided, to place such great interests 
under the control of a few men; and in view of the combinations and 
pools, the trusts, the various sorts of organizations that monopolize 
branches of business, are we not warned continually to keep commerce 
as free as possible, and to keep all branches of commerce out of the 
control of small numbers of individuals? 

It may be said in answer that we already have a law which enables 
the Commissioner of Agriculture with those of his appointment to con- 
trol this subject. So, in my judgment, unfortunately we have; but 
while we have, and while I think the existence of that law unfortunate, 
the cattle-growers and beef consumers of this country have confidence 
in the Commissioner of Agriculture, and they look with fear to the 
creation of a commission which they assign reasons for believing is 
intended to sacrifice the interest of both the producers and the con- 
sumers of beef. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] told us of the great ex- 
tent of this interest. The resolutions to which I have referred were 
passed by associations that own millions of cattle, and supply a great 
part of the beef that goes into the markets of the country. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSON in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
Mr. REAGAN. Iam about through with what I have to say. 


1888. 


Mr. PADDOCK. But just at this point I wish to say that I think 
the remonstrances to which the Senator refers were addressed to the 
original Palmer bill. I know this was the case in my own State and 
in other parts of the West. That bill provided for the creation of an 
independent commission, a commission entirely outside of the juris- 
diction and control of the Agricultural Department. It might be lo- 
cated at Chicago. That undoubtedly was the intention. It was as- 
sumed on the part of the committee that the commission would have 
its headquarters in the interior somewhere, probably in Chicago. The 
members of the committee who reported this bill generally were op- 
posed to that system, that plan, that method, that scheme; and so the 
bill was reported providing fora commission which should be in the 
Agricultural Department and under the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
with the Commissioner of Agriculture himself chairman of the com- 
mission, absolutely controlling the whole plan, and scheme, and oper- 
ation of the board. As against that plan, that method, which is pro- 
vided for in the bill as it now stands before the Senate, there has been 
no remonstrance, in my judgment, from any part of the Union. 

Mr. REAGAN. Ido not know that I can point to them, but there 
is one set of resolutions here that speak of the Palmer bill as amended 
and reamended, and they still protest against it. I think the object of 
those who have amended the bill has been to obviate, at least to some 
extent, the objections which have been to it, but it is still open 
to the main objections to which I have called attention. It is open to 
the objection of going into the States and making investigations into 
the interests and business of private persons, seizing their property with- 
out warrant and without authority of law, condemning it to destruc- 
tion without due process of law, in plain and palpable violation of the 
Constitution; and with the fourth and fifth sections standing in the 
bill, I venture to say there is not a lawyer in the Senate who will hold 
that it could be enforced in any court in the country. 
ri I shall not trespass further on the time of the Senate, but yield the 

oor. 

Mr. COKE obtained the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Texas allow me a moment? 

Mr. COKE. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Theissue between the Senator from New Hampshire 
and myself dates from the statement I made in interrupting the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] in relation to the character of this bill. 
I stated that the bill authorized private persons, clothed with no ofñ- 
cial character, to enter upon the premises mentioned in the bill and 
make search. The Senator from New Hampshire disputed that propo- 
sition. Now, I will read from the bill in order to show that Iam right 
and he is wrong. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator state from what part of the bill he 
proposes to read ? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will read from page 3, beginning in line 17: 

The said board is hereby authorized to enter, either in person— 

That is, by the personal entrance of a member of the board or of all 
the members of the board— 
or by their duly authorized agents. 


It is clear that the entry may be made by the duly authorized agents 
of the board. If I make out that the duly authorized agents of the 
board are not officers I maintain my part of what is in dispute between 
the Senator from New Hampshire and myself. 

They are not officers because they are not sworn. There is no pro- 
vision for them to act under oath; and the Constitution of the United 
States requires that all officers of the United States shall be sworn. 
They are not officers because by section 11 they are not appointed by 
any authority recognized by the Constitution of the United States as 
competent to appoint officers. The Constitution is very simple upon 
that point; all officers of the United States must be appointed either by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, or, if 
Congress should so permit, the appointment of inferior officers may be 
vested in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
Departments. 

There are but three agencies under our system which can make an 
officer of the United States, One is the President, another is the head 
of a Department, and the third is acourtoflaw. These agents areno- 
where designated in the bill as officers. Section 11 provides: 

That the said board shall have power, and are hereby authorized, to employ— 

Not appoint— 
skilled veterinarians, and such other agents and employés as they may deem 
necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act. 

The persons thus employed are mere agents of the board, clothed with 
no official character whatever, acting under no oath, giving no bond, 
and ytterly irresponsible as officials. That isall I desire to say on that 
point. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Texas [Mr. Coxe] 
is entitled to the floor. Does the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. BLAIR. Isuppose he will yicld to me to make a suggestion 
just here. ? 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] it seems to me, is su- 
pertechnical. JI was aware of his great ability for keenness as a law- 
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yer, but I must say that so far as I have read or heard, either as matter 
of fact in the text-books, or the traditions or the reminiscences of the 
special pleaders of the old time, I have never heard anything in the 
performances of Chillingworth or any of them that equals the hair- 
splitting which the Senator from Mississippi has exhibited on the floor 
of the Senate to-day. But with it all, I am of the impression that he 
has failed even upon this supertechnicality of his. He is wrong even 
under the perhaps loosely drawn provisions of the bill. What he said 
was that the bill authorizes a private person to enter upon the prem- 
ises described in the bill—that is, premises dedicated to interstate com- 
merce—and to seize and destroy the property of private citizens. He 
said that the bill authorized that to be done, and he reads in support 
of his propositions these words, and they are all that he can read in 
that direction: 

The said board is hereby authorized to enter, either in person— 

He says that is well enough, because the board is duly authorized 
to the extent of being made up of sworn officials, but he says that the 
administration of the oath is indispensable to the existence of the per- 
son who may do this as an official, and he quotes the Constitution, etc. 
Very well. It is right so far. Now come the words which he says 
sustain his position— 

Or by their duly authorized agents. 

Their duly authorized agents for what?. The bill proceeds : 

Their duly authorized agents, any premises or places, including stock-y: 
ears, and vessels, on or in which are any animals in course of or destined for 
transportation from one State to another or toa foreign country. 

I ask the Senator from Mississippi if this gives authority to anybody 
but duly authorized agents to enter upon the premises and do this work? 

Mr. GEORGE. I admit that. 

Mr. BLAIR. Very well; then ifin order that they be duly author- 
ized to perform this work an oath is necessary to due authorization, the 
bill requires that they shall be sworn. Is not thatso? Ifin order to 
be duly authorized they must be sworn, does not the language of the 
bill cover the Senator’s position; for if these be persons not duly author- 
ized to do these acts they are not personsincluded in the eleventh section, 
and if the obligation of an oath be n in order that they may be 
duly authorized to perform these acts, then the bill requires the admin- 
istration of the oath. If they have no such agents duly authorized, 
then they have no agents who have a right under the bill to enter the * 
premises and destroy animals, and they must go in person, they being 
alone duly authorized or having the official oath administered to them. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 
` Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Texas allow me to modify the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. COKE. Yes, sir; for a moment. 

Mr. GEORGE. The point between the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and myself is a very simple one. The board are authorized to 
employ agents. When they employ agents they are the duly author- 
ized agents of the board. I make no point and made no point upon 
the authority of the board to employ agents duly authorized to execute 
whatever the board might lawfully authorize them todo. The point 
I made was that these persons were mere agents of the board, clothed 
with no official authority, and being thus private persons, with no 
official character, they were authorized by the section which I read to 
enter upon the premises and make search; and that remains true, be- 
cause, for the reasons I have stated, if they were sworn it would make 
no difference, as they would be deficient at the very inception of their 
authority. They must receive their authority in order to be officers, 
in order to be entitled to be sworn as officers, from either the President 
of the United States, the courts of law, or the heads of Departments. ` 

Mr. BLAIR. Then it would follow from what the Senator says that 
the agents whose appointment is provided for in section 11 could not 
be duly authorized to perform the acts specified in section 2; and un- 
less they are duly authorized they are certainly not to perform the acts, 
for the section does not undertake to authorize any but those who have 
the legal power to enter upon the premises and destroy this property. 

Mr. COKE, I understand the Senator from Missouri desires to mod- 
ify his amendment. = 

Mr. VEST. Iask leave to modify the amendment which I offered 
the other day to the second section of the bill. I ask leave to modify 
the last portion of it, so as to read: 

Provided, further, That said board, its agents and servants, shall have no au- 
thority to exercise any of the powers hereby granted within the limits of any 
State, except in the stock-y , cars, and vessels hereinbefore specified, with- 
out first obtaining the consent and co-operation of the executive authority of 
said State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chief Clerk will read the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri as modified. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to modify the amendment so as 
to make it read: : 

Provided, That the owner of such cattle or person having charge of the same 
shall have reasonable notice of the time and place where and when the appraise- 
ment will be made, and shall be permitted to make proof as to the value of such 


cattle: And provided further, That said board, its agents and servants, shall have 
no authority to exercise any of the powers hereby granted within the limits of 
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any State, except in the stock-yards, cars, and vessels hereinbefore specified, 
without first obtaining the consent and co-operation of the exeeutive authority 
of said State, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is that the pending amendment? y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the pending amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Missouri to the substitute proposed by the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. PALMER. I understand that it is not under discussion now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the pending amendment. 

Mr. VEST. It is the pending amendment. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask the Senator from Missouri if he will not qual- 

that a little further, so as to make it follow the phraseology of the 
bill in section 2: 

Any premises or places, including stock-yards, cars, and vessels, on or in 
which are any animals in course of or destined for transportation from one State 
to another or to a foreign country. 

I ask the Senator to qualify it so as to make it consistent with the 

' bill. Has the Senator from Missouri any objection to that modification? 

Mr. VEST. That is the language of the bill as it now. reads: 

The said board is hereby authorized to enter, either in person or by their duly 
authorized agents, any premises or , including stock-yards, cars, and ves- 
on orin which are any animals in course of or destined for transporta- 

Thevery objectof my amendmentis to get rid of the language ‘* prem- 
ises or places’? in which are these cattle destined for transportation. 
That might be 50 miles off from an interstate railroad. 

Mr. COKE. Ihave not much to say, butI prefer to go on now with 
what I have to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Texas has the floor, 

Mr. COKE. We have a bill before us, Mr. President, ‘‘ to provide 
for the establishment of a Bureau of Animal Industry, and to facilitate 
the exportation of live-stock and their products, to extirpate contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia and other diseases among domestic animals, and for 
other purposes.’’? We have on our statute-book, passed in 1884, a law 
under the same title almost verbatim. In determining whether itis ex- 
pedient to pass another Jaw upon this subject itis legitimate to inquire 
into the operation of the already existing law. So far as the operation 
of that law is concerned, I refer to what is said of it by the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, the officer who is charged with the execution and en- 
forcement of it, the head of the bureau to which the law pertains, and 
who is held responsible for its enforcement. 

Mr. ina Nene made by him before the National Cattle 
Growers’ Association { which I happen to have here, having mislaid his 
report, but which is identical with his report on this subject, and I 
read from it to show the operation of the law we now have on the stat- 
ute-hook) says: 

Immediately after the passage of this act— 

That is, the act of 1884— 


and in consultation with the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, I pre- 
pared rules and regulations for the’suppression of contagious pleuro-pnen- 
monia, in accordance with section 3 of the act of Congress approved May 29, 


1884; and these rules and ons, by virtue of the authority contained in 
that section, became of equal force as if made by Congress itself. These rules I 
certified to the governors of all the States and Territories, and asked their co- 


operation in enforcing them. The governors of thirty-one States and Terri- 
tories accepted these rules and regulations, and promised the assistance of the 
public officers of their respective States and Territories to secure their enforce- 
ment, 


Thirty-one of the States and Territories have accepted the provisions 
of the law now on the siatute-book and are assisting in its enforcement. 
The Commissioner proceeds: 

I will now tell you what work has actually been done toward suppressing 
the disease. 


That is, pleuro-pneumonia. 


quarantine the counties of Baltimore, Howard, 
rge's,in the State of Maryland, and the counties of New 
York, Westchester, Kings. Queens, Suffolk, and Richmond, in the State of New 
York. As Cook County, Illinois, was the point of greatest danger to the cattle 
industry, I placed in charge of the work there Professor James Law, professor 
of veterinary medicine in Cornell University and State veterinarian of the 
State of New York. In Maryland the work was in charge of Dr. Wray, and in 
New York in charge of Drs. McLean and Bell. 


Again he says: . 

Asa result of this work, carefully, thoroughly, and systematically performed, 
Iam.able to-day to state to you that pleuro-pneumonia has been successfuil y 
stamped out of Cook en See and thereis no longer any danger to be 
feared from that locality. e quarantine will be removed aboutthe Ist of De- 
cember, and the thanks of the cattle-men of the country aredue to Dr. Salmon, 
Chief 
board of Illinois for this su: 


Again he says: 
In Maryland to-day we have the disease under control. The same system of 
tine that was enforced in Chicagois being established in Baltimore, Pro- 
essor Law is at present reorganizing the work in that city, and it will be done 
as thoroughly as is possible. Asthe disease exists there to a greater extent than 
it did in Chicago, and as the contagion is. as I might say, “ rooted in the soil,” it 
will take a much longer time to effectualéy stamp it out. 


T call the attention of Senators to what he says here: 

I have thus, gentlemen, briefly sketched for you the work of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry for the year 1887. I ht summarize it by saying that pleuro- 
pneumonia has been stamped out of cago, D., out of the counties of Dela- 


termination of their work in Chicago, 


the Bureau of Animal Industry; to Professor Law, and to the State’ 
ecessful 


ware and Washington, State of New York, and the counties of Howard, Car- 
roll, and Prince George's, in Maryland; and that itis under control in Baltimore, 
Md., andin the remaining infected districts in the State of New York. 

The bureau at present all the authority and law necessary for it to suc- 
cessfully handie the disease in the States where it exists, and the most impor- 
tant thing that remains to be done in the way of legislation is to obtain “the 
sinews of war” for next year in thesha) 


of a sufficient appropriation that may 
be used for the same purposeg.as that 


ven for the current year. 


Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him at that 
point? 

Mr. COKE. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. BLAIR. He has been reading from a letter of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. 

Mr. COKE. Ihave been reading from a speech of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture made before the National Cattle-Growers’ Association 
at Kansas City, Mo., in November, 1887, and it is identical with his 
report. I happen to have the speech here and not the report. 

Mr, BLAIR. Itis just as well; but the Senator perhaps ought to 
be informed that since that speech, and since the annual report, the 
Commissioner has testified before the committee which reported this 
bill that the necessary power he alludes to comes by virtue of the as- 
sent of the State authorities, and at any time that that assent might 
be withdrawn he would be left paralyzed and without power. 

Mr. COKE. But he already has the assent of thirty-one States and 
Territories—— 

Mr. BLAIR. But it is State power and not United States power. 

Mr. COKE. And the assent is still coming in from theStates which 
have not already assented. 

Mr. BLAIR. Still it is a State law, not a United States law. 

Mr. COKE. It does not make any difference under what power it is 
done, so that pleuro-pneumonia is being stamped out and the power for 
that purpose is ample. 

Mr. BLAIR. Ah, but it makes a difference whether a United States 
officer states to us that he has the power, leaving us to infer that it is 
by virtue of his being a United States officer, or whether he testifies 
that the power he has comes from the State, and he is a State officer to 
the extent that the power is exercised by him. 

Mr. COKE. This United States officer states distinctly and squarely 
that the bureau has at present all the authority and law necessary for 
it to successfully handle the disease wherever it exists, and the most 
important thing that remains to be done in the way of legislation is to 
obtain the sinews of war in the shape of a proper appropriation this 
year. That is the language of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 

Mr. BLAIR. It was his language last November. 

Mr. COKE. That is the language of the officer responsible for the 
enforcement and execution of the law, the man upon whom the blame 
must fall if the law is not enforced. He says, ‘*I have all the author- 
ity I want; I do not want any more; all I wantis the necessary amount 
of money.’’ 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator—— 

Mr. COKE. I decline to be interrupted. 


Mr. BLAIR. I do not say he has not the power. The Senator will 
permit—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas declines to 
yield. a 


e 
Mr. BLAIR. I call attention to the fact that he is a United States 


officer. 

The FINS OFFICER. The Senator from New Hampshire 

will ` 

Mr. BLAIR. I understood the Senator from Texas to assent to an 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. COKE. Very well; let the Senator go on, if he will be brief. 

Mr. BLAIR. I make no assertion. I only call attention to the fact, 
not that he has not the power, but to the fact that since he uttered 
those words he has testified that the power he exercises comes from the 
State itself, and he has no United States power at all. 

Mr. COKE. But he has got the power; I do not care where it comes 
from. Even if it does,come from the State, he has it. 

Mr. BLAIR. Precisely; but—— 

Mr. COKE. ‘The States have not withdrawn it; itis sufficient; and 
under it he has extirpated this dreaded disease in three-fourths of the 
localities where it was found when he commenced the work of stamp- 
ing it out; and he is still going on successfully with the work. 

Mr. BLAIR. He wants more money. 

Mr. COKE. He wants more money; of course he does. He can not 
do the work without money, but with the money he can do it, and he 
will doit. Hewants money and not power or additional authority. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Texas permit me to ask him 
a question ? . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas yield to 
the Senator from Michigan? f 

Mr. COKE. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Iask the Senator from Texas where the Commis- 
sioner gets his power, if he knows? Ido not ask him by way of en- 
trapping him at all, but I ask him to explain it, if he knows. 

Mr. COKE. Where does the Commissioner get the power? He gets 


in 
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it from Congress and from the resolutions and acts of thirty-one States 
and Territories that are co-operating with him. 

Mr, PALMER. The Senator will permit me to say that I think he 
gets it from Congressional legislation in an appropriation act; at least, 
so he contends, I read from the appropriation act of 1887: 

Salaries and expenses Bureau of Animal Industry: For g out the pro- 
visions of the act of May 29, 1884, establishing the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
$500,000; and the Commissioner of Agriculture is hereby authorized to use any 

rt of this sum he may deem necessary or expedient, and in such manner 23 

may think best to prevent the spread of pleuro-pneumonia, and for this pur- 
pose to employ as many persons as he may deem and to d any 
part of this sum in the purchase and destruction of or animals 
and the quarantine of the same whenever in his judgment it is essential to pre- 
vent the spread of pleuro-pneumonia from one State into another, $100,000 of 
this sum or so much thereof as may be necessary to be i i y available, 

Now, the object of this bill, if the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. COKE. I have heard the Senator repeatedly on this point, I 
do not wish to yield further. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator let me quote the Commissioner of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. COKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. I read from his statement before the committee. 
He says: 

As the power to do this work now being done by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry comes in a large measure from the p Nag akape act of March 3, 1887, it 
would be advisable that the ic act of the bureau should be so amended as 
to include this authority and thus make it permanent, and not dependent on 
temporary ion from year to year. I would suggest, therefore, that cer- 
tain amendments be made to the act of May 29, 1854. 

Those amendments are incorporated in this bill; I do not know how 
fally, but I think the bill is in the line of the Commissioner’s desire 
and his statement before the committee, only that he objects to the 
commission feature. 

Mr. COKE, Ihave talked with the Commissioner; I have read his 
report, and I have here what is exactly the equal of his report, almost 
identical with hisreport, his speech, in which he uses the language I have 
read to the Senate. He is satisfied with the law as it now stands. Of 
course he would expect the appropriation to be accompanied with the 
same statement of authority given him in the last appropriation act. 
With that he is satisfied. He is opposed to this bill. He is utterly 
opposed to it. He believes that the bill ought not to pass. It is at 
war with his report; it is at war with his speech at the National Cattle- 
Growers’ Association; it is at war with everything he states about the 
operation of the existing law. He does not desire its passage; and cer- 
tainly we ought to give credence to a man who has been placed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, at the head of 
that great Department. If we are to believe him he is doing well— 
well enough. It is not the want of power, it is not the want of au- 
thority, it is simply the want of money that makes him come before 
Congress now. He wants an appropriation to carry out and enable him 
to execute the power that he has. 

Such, Mr. President, is the law we haye. When we come to dis- 
cuss the propriety and expediency of passing a law, we ought to ascer- 
tain first what the law is now, in order to see what sort of addition or 
amendment is needed to it, and if a new law is required what evils it 
is to remedy. When we come to inquire into the law now on the stat- 
ute-book, we have the highest authority of the Government for saying 
that it subserves all the purposes for which such a law is sought to be 

sed now. 

Mr. PADDOCK, Mr. President—— : 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COKE. I had rather not. 

Mr. PADDOCK, Just half a moment, 

Mr. COKE. I had rather not. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Under the most potential-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas declines to 

jield. 

7 Mr. PADDOCK. Ibeg pardon. 

Mr. COKE. Now, Mr. President, so much for the law as it stands. 
We ought not to pass another bill on the subject at all, because the 
highest authority of the Government charged with the enforcement of 
existing laws tells us that a new law is unnecessary. But taking the 
new bill as it stands before the Senate, my colleague [Mr. REAGAN] 
has discussed its provisions quite fully, and I shall not repeat what he 
has said. I have offered an amendment to it, in the twelfth line of 
section 1, to strike out ‘‘ President of the United States” and insert 
**Commissioner of Agriculture.’’ The purpose of that amendment is 
simply this, that the bill as it stands now institutes a commission. 
The amendment I propose to it does away with the commission feature, 
mhe substitute as itstands unamended makes it the duty of the Presi- 

ent— à 
immediately after the passage of this act, to appoint, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, four persons, who, together with the Commissioner of 
Agriculture (who shall be ex oficio chairman), shall constitute a bureau in the 
Department of Agriculture, to be known asthe Board of Animal Industry. The 
board shall contain two practical cattle-growers of known executive ability and 


a competent veterinary surgeon. The salaries of said four members of said 
board, respectively, shall be $4,000 per annum. 


The amendment I have proposed strikes out ‘* President of the United 


States ” and inserts ‘‘Commissioner of Agriculture.” I also propose 
to strike ont ‘‘by and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” and 
to provide for appointment by the Commissioner of Agriculture of two 
persons instead of four, who, together with the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture (who shall be ex officio chairman), shall constitute a bureau in 
the Department of Agriculture to be known as the Board of Animal 
Industry, This board shall contain not two, but one practical cattle- 
growerof known executive ability, and a competent veterinary surgeon, 
as I propose to amend it. 

The reason for the amendment is that when you substitute a com- 
mission for the single authority of the Commissioner of Agriculture you 
divide the responsibility, you relieve the Commissioner of Agriculture 
of the onus that rests upon him under existing law, and that will rest 
upon him under this amendment, of properly executing thelaw. You 
propose to substitute a commission composed of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture and four persons, to be divided and distracted in their 
pe ae neither of them to be responsible for the proper execution of 

e law. 

With this commission there is no responsibility on anybody for the 
proper enforcement and execution of the law. Responsibility is so 
divided that itamountsto nothing. The Commissioner of Agriculture 
is no longer responsible. My amendment proposes to make the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture the head of the bureau; to give him the ap- 
pointment of his assistants; to hold him responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the law, and I must confess that one reason which prompted 
me to offer this amendment was what was said by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] two or three days ago in discussing this bill. He 
referred to the operation of the Chicago syndicate. He said that that 
syndicate had agents in the lobbies here now and that they had been 
here ever since this bill had been before the Senate; that they are here 
to advocate this bill, to lobby for this bill; and that fact is evidence to 
my mind that the Commissioner of Agriculture has been found not 
amenable to the power or the blandishments of thatsyndicate. I trust 
him because they donot want him. I desire the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, appointed by the President, a great bureau officer, responsible 
to the people of the United States, to the President of the United States, 
for the proper enforcement of this law. I desire no commission that 
can be approached through the want and absence of any responsibility, 
as many fear this commission will be if this bill should pass. 

Why, Mr. President, I have letters from Texas, I have them from 
New Mexico, I have them from Arizona, I have letters from Massachu- 
setts, I have letters from New York, and they all fear this commission. 
They say that if this commission is created it will be a surrender of the 
cattle-growers and of the consumers of beef to the syndicate in Chicago 
that now holds and crushes in its grasp the interests of the producers 
and consumers of beef. 

I want a single responsibility, such a responsibility as will come from 
having the head of the Agricultural Bureau responsible to the country 
and to the President and to Congress for the proper enforcement and 
execution of the law, and not a scattering and diffusion and diversifi- 
cation of responsibilities, which, as they widen out, lose all force and 
efficiency. Executive force and vigor was never yet increased or pro- 
moted by a division of responsibility, while weakness and confusion 
always results from it. 

The object of my amendment is to give force and vigor to the law 
by placing its execution in the hands of the Commissioner of Agricult- 
ure, who will choose his own assistants, and whose will in the execu- 
tion of it will be supreme. I have great confidence in the honesty and 
intelligence of the present Commissioner of Agriculture. If he had 
been pliant he could have been easily influenced or bent to the pur- 
poses of others. Ifhe could have been handled this bill would never 
have been introduced. So much for that amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator give way toa motion to proceed 
to the consideration of executive business? 

Mr. COKE. I will in a few minutes. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to observe that so far as I know there is not a 
human being here who has been lobbying for this bill, and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. PLUME], to whom the Senator from Texas alludes, 
is in favor of the passage of the bill. 

Mr. COKE. The Senator from Kansas desires the commission feat- 
ure to be stricken out of the bill. I know that, for he told me so, and 
the Senator from Kansas did say that lobbyists in the interest of the 
Chi syndicate were and are here asking for this bill. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does the Senator himself know that? 

Mr. COKE. I do not. 

Mr. BLAIR. Neitherdo I. The Senator might be justified in his 
remark, perhaps, with regard to the original bill and the original hear- 
ing before the committee; but this bill was reported for the very pur- 
pose of obviating any such relation, and it leaves large powers in the 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Mr. COKE. The most obnoxious featnres of the original bill are still 
in this substitute, as I shall be able to show. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not wish to stand in the way of the Senate 
if it has any business in executive session, and, as the Senator from 
Ohio requested just now, I am willing to defer the balance of my re- 
marks until to-morrow. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator yield now for a motion to pro- | the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the 


ceed to the consideration of executive business? 
Mr. COKE. Yes, sir. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I submit that motion. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 422) for the relief of William Gray; 

A bill (H. R. 4423) relating to certain acts of the Twenty-seventh 
Legislative Assembly of the Territory of New Mexico; and 

A bill (H. R. 8467) to further provide for an appraiser’s warehouse 
at Chicago, Ill. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The m e also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills: 

A bill (S. 1064) for the relief of L. J. Worden; 

A bill (S. 1828) to provide for a light-house at Newport News, Mid- 

* dle Ground, Va.; 

A bill (S. 2428) to amend an act to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Eastern Branch of the Potomac River at the foot of 
Pennsylvania avenue east; 

A bill (S. 2506) for the establishment of a light-house, fog-signal, and 
day pencar in the vicinity of Goose Rocks, Fox Island Thoroughfare, 
Maine; an 

A bill (S. 2614) to authorize the Batesville and Brinkley Railroad to 
build a bridge across the Black River in Arkansas. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 422) for the relief of William Gray was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 4423) relating to certain acts of the Twenty-seventh 
Legislative Assembly of the Territory of New Mexico was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Territories. 

The bill (H. R. 8467) to further provide for an appraiser’s warehouse 
at Chicago, Ill., was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANpDERSON in the chair). The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] moves that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. -After fifty-eight minutes spent in exec- 
utive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 8 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 8, 1888, 
at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATION. 
Executive nomination received by the Senate May 7, 1888. 
UNITED STATES CONSUL. 


Thomas Browne, of Montana Territory, to be consul of the United 
States at Paramaribo, to fill a vacancy. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, May 7, 1888. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the proceedings of Satur- 


day. 

Mr. BREWER. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the read- 
ing of so much of the Journal as relates to the introduction of reports 
from committees. 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the Journal was read and approved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leaveof absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BUNNELL, for one week, on account of important business. 

To Mr. TAULBEE, indefinitely, on account of important business, 

To Mr. ConGER, for ten days, on account of important business. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following titles; 
when the Speaker signed the same, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 48) for the relief of Benjamin M. Simpson; 

A bill (H. R. 6609) for the relief of Sarah E. McCaleb; and 

A bill (H. R. 9430) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
award a gold medal of the first class to Capt. Thomas Sampson, of New 
York City, for rescuing five boys from drowning. 


APPRAISER’S WAREHOUSE, CHICAGO, 
Mr. LAWLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to discharge 


further consideration of the bill (H. R. 8467) to further provide for an 
appraiser’s warehouse at Chicago, Ill., and put it upon its passage. 
The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to purchase, acquire by condemnation, or otherwise pro- 
vide a site suitable for the erection thereon of a commodious warehouse for the 
use of the United States appraiser of customsand other Government uses, in the 
city of Chicago, either by acquiring additional ground adjoining the site lately 
purchased at the corner of Harrison and Sherman streets, at an expenditure not 
exceeding the sum of $40,000, or by expending a sufficient sum, not exceeding 
$110,000, in the acquisition of another suitable site, of sufficient area to enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to comply with the provisions of section 3 of an 
act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the ascertainment of the market 
value of certain property in the city of Chicago, and to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to sell and conyey said property,” bane bide May 27,1886, in the 
erection of an appraiser's warehouse thereon. ‘That after the acquisition of such 
site, the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to cause to be erected thereon a suitable and commodious warehouse of brick, 
without towers or needless ornamentation, but strictly fire-proof in construction, 
and specially planned and adapted asan appraiser's warehouse for the use of the 
United States appraiser at the city of Chicago. The said building, when com- 
pleted, cree tte Legend aoa elevators, and approaches, upon plans and 

ications to be made and to be previously approved by the Secretary of the 
sessar shal! not exceed in cost the sum of $250,000, and no plan of said build- 
ing shall be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury involving an expendi- 
ture exceeding the said sum of $250,000 for the said building; and there shall be 
an open space of at least 40 feet, including only lands owned by the United States 
and streets and alleys on every side of the said building when erected: Provided, 
That no part of the said sums shall be expended for site or building until a valid 
title to the site shall be vested in the United States, nor until the State of Illi- 
nois shall cede to the United States exclusive jurisdiction over the same, during 
the time the United States shall be and remain the owner thereof, for all pur- 
poses except the administration cf the criminal laws of the said State and the 
service of civil process therein. 


There being no objection, the bill was considered and ordered to be 
en and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. LAWLER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pueri ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter metion was agreed to. 


WILLIAM GRAY. 


Mr. BREWER. I ask by unanimous consent to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar from the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 422) for the relief of William Gray, 
and put it upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to issue to William Gray, late a private in Company F, Six- 
teenth Regiment of Michigan Volunteer Infantry, a certificate of honorable dis- . 
charge, to bear date the day and year in which such regiment was mustered out 
of the military service. 


There being no objection, the bill was considered and ordered to be 
engrossed and reada third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BREWER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


TWENTY-SEVENTIL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. JOSEPH. Mr. Speaker, Iask by unanimous consent to discharge ; 
the House Calendar from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4423) relating to certain acts of the Twenty-seventh Legislative As- 
sembly of the Territory of New Mexico, and put it upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the act of the Twenty-seventh Legislative Assembly of 
the Territory of New Mexico, entitled ‘An act to create a funded indebtedness 
of the Territory of New Mexicoto pay and discharge certain claims for carpets, 
furniture, gas fixtures, gas, water, and fuel, and for shelving the vaults and li- 
brary room, and for insurance and other incidental and contingent expenses, 
now accrued and to accrue during the ensuing two years,” and approved Feb- 
ruary 14,1887; and the act of the said Legislative Assembly entitled “An act to 
provide the means to enable the penitentiary authorities to employ the convicta 
in mining Geiser Te sah February 23,1887; and the act of the said Legislative 
Assembly, entitled “An act to provide for the payment of current expenses of the 
Territory until the tax income shall meet the same,” approved February 24, 1887, 
be, and they are hereby, approved and declared valid acts of the said lative 
Assembly of the Territory of New Mexico, and the said Territory is and shall be 
bound by the terms of the said several acts, and shall be held to the payment of 
the respective sums stipulated to be paid in the bonds, the issuance of which is 
provided in the said acts respectively, and in the manner and form therein pre- 


scribed. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the Territorial auditor to make an estimate 
of the amount of taxes required to be levied in each county in the Territory, in 
order to raise a sufficient fund to pay all interest, together with a sinking tund 
for the payment of the principal, of all bonds issued under the provisions of the 
act to provide for the Hn ace of current expenses of the Territory until the 
tax income will meet the same, hereinbefore recited, when the same shall be- 
come due and payable. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, the amendment 
proposed by the Committee on the Territories, to strike out in the first 
section the words— 

And the act of the said Legislative Assembly, entitled “An act to provide the 
means to enable the penitentiary authorities to employ the convicts in mining 
coal,” approved February 23, A. D. 1887, 
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was adopted, and the bill as amended ordered to be engrossed and 
eread a third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. FORD moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
peed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


WILLIAM R. BLAKESLEE, 

Mr. DARLINGTON. I ask by unanimous consent to discharge the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar from the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 550) forthe relief of William R. Blakes- 
lee, and put it upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read subject to objection. 

The bill was read at length. 
en SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 

e bill? 

Mr, McMILLIN. Let the report be read, reserving the right to 


object. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The report was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I was unable to hear clearly certain 
points from the reading of the report. I will therefore object to the 
present consideration of the bill with a view to examining the report 
and see if there is reason for withdrawing the objection. 

Mr. DARLINGTON. If the gentleman will read the report, which 
is quite short, he will see. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I must object for the present, and demand the 
regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order being demanded cuts off the 
request for unanimous consent. 

This being Monday, the regular order is the call of the States and 
Territories for the introduction and reference of bills and joint resolu- 
tions. Under this call, memorials from State and Territorial Legisla- 
tures are in order, and also resolutions of inquiry addressed to the 
heads of Departments. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the 
call of States and Territories for the introduction of bills, 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I object. 

STATUE OF GENERAL HANCOCK. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND introduced a joint resolution a Res. 162) 
making an appropriation for the erection of a statue in the city of 
Washington to the memory of Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock; 
which was read a first and second time. 

The SPEAKER. This resolution will be referred to the Committee 
on the Library. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Letitgo to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
ee SPEAKER. Under the rules it goes to the Committee on the 

rary. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Several bills of this character have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and why can not this? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman can make a motion. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Then I move its reference to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was accordingly referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


FORFEITURE OF CERTAIN OREGON LAND GRANTS. + 

Mr. HOLMAN introduced a bill (H. R. 9854) to forfeit certain lands 
granted to the State of Oregon in the construction of certain wagon 
roads, and for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, 
resad to the Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered to be 
printed. 4 

SWAMP AND OVERFLOWED LANDS. . 

Mr. LYMAN presented a concurrent resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Iowa, in favor of the passage of House bill 6897; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. HOLMES presented a concurrent resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Iowa, instructing its Senators and requesting its Represent- 
atives in Congress to support the legislative measure proposed by House 
bill 6897, relating toswamp lands; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. WEAVER presented a concurrent resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Iowa, in relation to swamp and overflowed lands; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

ACT OF MARCH 3, 1883. 


Mr. MILLIKEN submitted a resolution relating to the act of March 
3, 1883; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
CIVIL SERVICE. 
Mr. BROWN, of Ohio, introduced a bill (H. R. 9855) limiting and 
modifying thecivil-servicelaws; which was read a first and second time, 


referred to the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, and 
ordered to bé printed. 


TREASURY OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 


Mr. PHELAN introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 163) authoriz- 
ing the publication of an edition of The Treasury of the Confederate 
States; or Documentary History of the Financial, Fiscal, and Commer- 
cial Measures of the Confederate States, edited by Raphael P. Thian; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Printing, and ordered to be printed. 


DISALLOWED POSTMASTERS’ CLAIMS. 

Mr. YOST submitted a resolution asking iiformation as to disallowed 
postmasters’ claims; which was referred to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads, 

WATER RESERVED LANDS. 

Mr. STEPHENSON introduced a bill (H. R. 9856) declaring that 
certain water reserved lands in the State of Wisconsin are and have been 
subject to the provisions of the act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act grant- 
ing to railroads the right of way through the public lands of the United 
States,” approved March 3, 1875; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to 
be printed. 

J ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HATCH in the chair). The call of 
States and Territories for the introduction of bills and joint resolutions 
is completed. The Chair will now recognize gentlemen who were nob 
in their seats when their States were called. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT ROCHESTER, N. H. 

Mr. McKINNEY introduced a bill (H. R. 9857) to provide for the 
erection of a public building in the town of Rochester, State of New 
Hampshire; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT GREAT FALLS, N. H. 

Mr. McKINNEY also introduced a bill CH. R. 9858) to provide for 
the erection of a public building in Great Falls, town of Summersworth, 
State of New Hampshire; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


IRREGULARITIES IN COMPENSATION OF GOVERNMENT OFFICERS. 


Mr. GAY introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 164) for the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee of both Houses of Congress to inquire into 
existing irregularities, if any, in the compensation of the officers and 
employés of the Executive Departments and bureaus of the Govern- 
ment; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department, and ordered to be 
printed. 

PURCHASE OF OUTSTANDING INTEREST-BEARING BONDS. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 165) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase and cancel certain outstand- 
ing bonds; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed, 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. BLANCHARD. I move to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
known as the river and harbor bill. 5 
The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9050) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. BLANCHARD, I ask, by unanimous consent, to dispense with 
the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SOWDEN. [I object. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas (interrupting the reading). I desireto 
make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Harc). The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Has a second been demanded ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time to demanda second is after 
the bill has been read. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sow- 
DEN] has demanded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, But an opportunity will be offered to 


demand a second ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There will be after the bill has been 
read. 

The Clerk continued the reading of the bill. 

When the Clerk read the paragraph in lines 741 and 742, as follows: 


Improving Choctawhatchie River in Florida and Alabama: Continuing im- 
provement, $10,000, 


Mr. OATES said: That ought to be Alabamaand Florida. The Jan- 
guage in the bill appears to make the river flow up stream. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is a motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill. An amendment is not in order. 

Mr. OATES. I know that an amendment is not inorder. What I 
suggest is not an amendment, but the correction of a mere clerical 
error, 
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Mr. BOUTELLE. If the bill is now open to amendment, I have a 
number to offer. 

The Clerk continued and completed the reading of the bill, which is 
as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 9859) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and pres- 


ervation of certain public works on rivers and and for other pur- 


poses. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Unt/ed States of 
America in Congress ed, That the following sums of money be, and are 
hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any menos in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to be immediately available, and to be nded under the 
direction of the Secret of War, for the construction, completion, repair, and 
preservation of the public works hereinafter named: 

Improving harbor at Rockland, Me.: Continuing improvement, $30,000, 

Improving breakwater at the mouth of Saco River, Maine: Continuing im- 
provements and repairs, $12,500, 

Improving harbor at York, Me.: Continuing improvement, $10,000, 

Improving harbor at Portland, Me.: Continuing improvement, $25,000. 

Improving harbor at Camden, Me., $5,000. 

Improving harbor at Back Cove, Maine : Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Improving harbor at Rockport, Me., $10,000. 

Improving harbor at Portsmouth, N.H.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Improving harborof at Little Harbor, New Hampshire: Continuing im- 
provement on the enl plan, $10,000. 

Improving harbor at Burlington, Vt.: Continuing improvement, $25,000. 

Improving harborat Gordon's Landing, Lake Champlain, Vermont: Continu- 

improvement, $10,000, 
proving harbor at Boston, Mass, : Continuing im provements, $125,000; one- 
half of which shall be used in widening the main ship-channel at the “upper 
and lower middle.” 

Improving harborat Lynn, Mass. : Continuing improvement, $10,000; a part of 
whic may, in the disoretion of the Secretary of War, be used at the Point of 
Pinesand in the western channel leading thereto, and a portion in the basinin- 
closed by the wharves of said city of Lynn. 

Improving harbor at Nantucket, Mass.: Continuing improvement, $20,000. 

Improving harborat Newburyport, Mass, : Continuing improvement, $25,000, 

Improving harbor at ie (reer Mass.: Continuing im ent, $6,000; a 
ps of which may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be applied to the 


provement in said harbor of Goose Point Channel to the port of gston and 
North Plymouth, 
Improving at Provincetown, Mass.: To compicte, $7,000, 


harbor 

Improving harbor at Scituate, Mass,: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving harbor at Gloucester, Mass. ; Dredging Cove and remov- 
ing ledge and bowlders obstructing the approach to the wharves between Har- 
bor Cove and Pew Wharf, $10,000. f 

Improving harbor at Wareham, Mass, : Continuing improvement, $4,000. 

Improving harbor at New Bedford, Mass., $10,000, 

Improving harbor at Hingham, Mass., Continuing improvement, 85,000; a part 
of which may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be applied to straighten 
the channel from the wharf to the end of Ragged Island. 

Improving harbor at Winthrop, Mass.: For dredging, $1,000. 

Improving harbor at Hyannis, Mass.: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving harbor at V. neyard Haven, Mass.: For protection of Chopsat the 
mouth of the harbor, $25,000. s 


Improving harbor at Wellfleet, Mass., $7,000. 
Im national harbor of refuge at Sandy Bay, Cape Ann, Mass.: Con- 


tinuing improvement, $100,000. 
Improving harbor at Manchester, Mass., $2.500. 
Improving harbor at Block Island, Rhode Island: Continuing improvement, 
0,000; of which sum $6.000 are for inner harbor and $4,000 for breakwater. 
Improving harbor at Newport, R. I.; Continuing improvement, $12,000, 
Improving harbor at Bridgeport,Conn. : Continuing improvement, $10,000; and 
the Secretary of War is authorized to expend such portion of said sum as he 
d above the bridges across the stream entering into said 


Improving. breakwater at New Haven, Conn.: Continuing improvement, 
$75, > ; and the Chief of Engineers may, if deemed necessary, relocate the west- 
ern breakwater. 


000, 
pe, mproving harbor at Sheepshead Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 
000, 


Improving breakwater at Rouse’s Point, New York: Continuing improve- 
ment, $13,500, 
Improving harbor at Canarsic Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 


10,000. 
Improving harbor at Charlotte, N. Y.: Continuing improvement and repairs, 


Impr ving harbor at Dunkirk, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $15,0Q). 
patas: harbor at Flushing Bay, New York: Continuing a ren n 


5,000. 

Improving channel at Gowanus Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 
„000, 

Improving harbor at Great Sodus Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 
Improving harbor at Little Sodus Bay, New York: Continuing improvement, 


Improving harbor at Greenport, N. ¥.: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
rang harbor at Oak Orchard, N, Y.: Continuing improvement and re- 
rs, 3 
Taiproring harbor at Ogdensburgh, N. Y., including the clearing ont of the 
mouth of the Oswegatchic River: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 
Improving harbor at Olcott, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
ane harbor at pede N. Y.: Continuing improvement and repairs, 
$100,000; of which $15,000 shall be used in removing the east breakwater at the 
mouth of the river. 
Improving harbor at Plattsburgh, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $5,00. 
Improving harbor at Rondout, N. Y.; Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving harbor at Sackett’s, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $2,000. 
Improving Tonawanda Harbor and Niagara River, New York, as per report 
af engineer in charge, dated December 29, 1887, $100,000. 
Improving New York Harbor, New York: Continuing improvement, $250,000. 
Improving barbor at Sau ies, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $12,000. 
Improving harbor at Wil , N. Y.: Continuing improvement, $5,000, 
Improving harbor at Port Chester, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, 35,000. 
Improving harbor at Glen Cove, N. Y., $10,000, 


garor ing and completing breakwater at entrance to Jefferson Harbor, New 
ork, . 
Improving harbor at New Rochelle, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, thebal- 
ance remaining on hand from former appropriations, to be expended in pursu- 
ance of the project adopted in 1881. 

Im; ng channel between Staten Island and the New Jersey shore, New 
York and New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $15,000, 

yy ir harbor at Raritan Bay, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, 


Improving harbor at Eric, Pa.: Continuing improvement, $23,000, 

For the preservation and protection of the peninsula of Presque Isle, Erie 
Harbor, Pennsylvania, as recommended by the Chief of Engineers January 
er anain accordance with such plans as the Secretary of War may pre- 


Improving the harbor of Philadelphia: For the remoyal of Smith’s Island and 
Windmill Island, in the State of Pennsylvania, and Petty’s Island, in the State 
of New Jersey, or such parts of them as may be nes hg and for the improve- 
ment of the harbor between the cities of halgean sg Pa., and Camden, N. J., 
$250,000: Provided, That no part of this sum shall be expended until the titles 
to the land forming said islands shall be acquired and vested in the United States 
without charge for the latter. 

Improving ice-harbor at Marcus Hook, Pa. : Continuing improvement, $15,000, 

Improving Delaware Breakwater, Delaware: Continuing improvement, $100,- 


Improving ioe-harbor at New Castle, Del.: Continuing improvement, $7,500, 
Improving harbor at Wilmington, Del. : Continuing improvement, $30,000. 
Improving harbor at Baltimore, Md.: Continuing improvement, $250,000. 
Improving harbor at Breton Bay, Maryland: Continting improvement, $3,000, 
Improving harbor at Cambridge, Md., $5,000, 

ried clei Prog at Norfolk and its approaches, Virginia: Continuing im- 
provemen 000. 

Improving approach to Norfolk Harbor and the United States navy-yard at 
Norfolk, Va.: Continuing improvement between Lambert's Point and Fort 
Norfolk, $10,000; and the balance of $108,000 of former appropriations made un- 
der this and available July 1, 1887, is hereby authorized to be expended 
according to the modified plan of the engineer in charge. 

Improving harbor at Beaufort, N, C,; Continuing improvement, $35,000, 

Tapori the inland water way between Ecaufort and New River, North 
Carolina; Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving the inland water way between New Berne and Beaufort, N, O.: 
Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Tenprornn harbor at Charleston, including Sullivan's Island, South Carolina: 
Continuing improvements, $350,000. ` 

Improving harbor at Georgetown, S. C.: Continui improvement, $7,590 ; 
of which $5,000 may be expended on Mount Picasant re of inner harbor of 
Charleston, S, ©. 

Improving Winyaw Bay, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $100,000, 

Improving harbor at Brunswick, Ga, : Continuing improvement, . 

er gre Cumberland Sound, Georgia and Florida; Continuing improye- 
ment, 500, 

Improving harbor at Savannah, Ga.: Continuing improvement, $90,000, 

Improving harbor at St. Augustine, Fla., $35,000. 

Improving harbor at Apalachicola Bay, Florida: Continuing improvement, 


$20,000. 

Improving harbor at Cedar Keys, Fla,: Continuing improvement, $7,500, 

Improving harbor at Pensacola, Fla,: Continuing improvement, $35,000; of 
which $5, or so much thereof as may be neccssary, shall be used in com- 
pleting the survey of the outer and inner bars in this harbor. 

Improving harbor at Tampa Bay, Florida: Continuing improvement, $20,000, 

Improving entrance to harbor at Key West, Fia., $25,000. p 

Improving harbor at Mobile, Ala.: Continuing improvement on enlarged 
project for securing a channel 23 feet deep and 280 feet. wide $250,000. 
au. harbor at Biloxi Bay, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, 

Improving Aransas Pass and Bay up to Rockport and Corpus Christi, Tex. : 
pou nag Beane edocs E N T Continuing improvement, $25,000. 

mproving tiago Harbor, Texas; n en . 

pt ye go of entrance to Galveston Harbor, Texas: Continuing improve- 
ment, $500,000. 

Improving Sabine Passand Blue Buck Bar, Texas: Continuing improvement, 


000, 
Improving ship-channel in Galveston Bay, Texas, from Morgan’s Cut to Bol- 
ivar Channel: Continuing improvement, $100,000. 
Improving harbor at Ashtabula, Ohio: Continuing improvement, $30,000, 
Improving harbor at mouth of Black River, Ohio: Continuing improvement, 


,000. 
improving harbor at Cleveland, Ohio: Continuing improvement on the last 
plan projected, $100,00C. 

Im ng harbor at Fairport,Ohio: Continuing improvement, $10,000; of 
which so much as may be necessary may be expended in deepening the river. 
Improving harbor at Huron, Ohio: Continuing improvement, $6,000, 
Improving harbor at Vermillion, Ohio: For preservation of piers, $1,000. 

For ice-harbor at the mouth of the Muskingum River, Ohio: To complete, 


$60,000. 

Improving harbor at Port Clinton, Ohio: Continuing improvement, $5,000, 

Improving harbor at Sandusky, Ohio: Continuing improvement by astraight 
chanftel from Sandusky City to the entrance of Sandusky Bay, pursuant to the 
last plan of the engineers, $10,000; of which $5,000, or so much as may be neces- 
perf may te used, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, in improving the 
old channel. 

Improving harbor at Toledo, Ohio: Continuing improvement of the Maumee 
ed by a straight channel, pursuant to the last plan of the engineerin charge, 


Improving harbor at Toledo, Ohio: For clearing the old channel, $5,000. 
Improving outer harbor at ‘Michigan City, Ind.: Continuing improvement, 


000. 

To complete inner harbor at Michigan City, 95,000. 

Improving harbor at Calumet, Ill.: To apes improvement, $20,400. 

Improving harbor at Chicago, Ill. : Continuing improvement, $200,600, 

Improving harbor at Waukegan, Ill.: Continuing improvement, $25,000. 

Improving harbor at Charlevoix and entrance to Pine Lake, Michigan, $12,500, 

Improving harbor at Cheboygan, Mich.: Continuing improvement, $15,000, 

Improving harbor at Frankfort, Mich.: Continuing improvement, $8,000, 

Improving harbor at Grand Hayen, Mich.: Continuing improvement, $25,000, 

ar harbor of refuge at Grand Marais, Mich.: Continuing improve- 
ment, $50,000. 

Improving harbor of refuge at Ludington, Mich.: Continuing improvement, 
£60,000; and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to accept 
the deed tendered by the Pere Marquette Lumber Company, of Ludington, 
Mich., of 3.30 acres of land. 

Improving harbor at Manistee, Mich.: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving harbor at Black Lake, Mich.: Continuing improvement, $5,009. 

toy Eine Dentin at Monroe, Mich,: For repairs and for dredging at mouth 
of river, $5, 


` 
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Improving harbor at Muskegon, Mich, : Continuing improvement, $45,000. 
Im Serine harbor at Ontonagon, Mich.: Continuing improvement, $12.500, 


Improving harbor at Pentwater, Mich.: Continuing improvement, $8,000, 

Sa Roe. harbor of refuge at Portage Lake, Mich.; Continuing improve- 
ment, 

saha ay harbor of refuge at Sand Beach, Mich.: Continuing improvement, 


Im proving harbor at St. Joseph, Mich,: Continuing improvement, $10,000; 
$9,000 to. to be used in im pees the water channel peering. up to Benton Harbor. 

Improving harbor oi uek, Mich.: To repair and maintain, $5,000. 

Improving harbor at So: Haven, Mich.: Continuing impro $10,000; 
$3,000 of which shall be used in decpening the channel of Black River the 
inner termini of the piers to the highway bri 


Improving harbor at White River, Mich.: Continuing improvement, $10, 000. 
harbor at Marquette, Mich.: Con improvement, 


Improving tin 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended until the ques- 
tion of tiarbor limits has been settled to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
ar, 


Improving harbor at Thunder Bay, Mich. : peg yarn pla poy war Pie the 
balance available from former ap: Cg seca apan 
the entrance channel from the bay into the river. 

Improving harbor at Au Sable, Mich.: Continuing im rome the balance 
available from former appropriations shall be expend: dredging the mouth 
og Au Sable River. 

proving harbor at Ahnapee, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $5,000; and 
so Impey of the act of August 5, 1895, for the improvement of rivers and harbors 
as relates to the harborof ‘Ahnapee is hereby amended by striking out the words 
“but no part of said sum is to be expended until the wharfage over the Govern- 
ment pier at that port shall be made free.” 

g harbor at Green Bay, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
anadhani harbor at Wis.: Continuing improvement, $7. 
Improving harbor at Kewaunee, Wis.: Continuing improvement, ve 
Imp harbor at Manitowoc, Wis.: Continuing s-seb adage 
Improving harbor at Menomonee, Wis. : Continuing improvement, 
Improving harbor of refugo at Milwaukee, Wis.: Continuing a ak on 

bay and harbor, $70,000. 
mproving harbor at Milwaukee, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $10,000, 

Improving harbor at Oconto, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $2,000. 

Improving harborat Port Washington, Wis.: PUTNO $5,000. 

Improving harbor at Racine, Wis. : Continuing improvement, $10,000, 

Improving harbor atSuperior Bay and St. Louis Bay, Wisconsin: ‘Continuing 
improvement, $00,000. 

Improving harbor at Sheboy; zet] , Wis.: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

Im Cage hs harbor at Ashland, Wis. : Continuing improvement on the enlarged 


project, $60,000. 

ee harbor at Two Rivers, Wis. : Continuing improvement, $2,500. 

a a roving harbor at Duluth, Minn. : Oaa improvement, $80,000; of 
whi sum one-balf shall be expended on the harbor n and new channel 
east of Rice's Point, and in the preservation and maintenance of the canal and 
piers at the harbor entrance, and in the purchase of a steam-launch; and the 
other half of said sum shall be expended on the channel west of Rice’s Point, 
and from thence along the northern shore of St, Louis Bay to Grassy Point; 
and the Government of the United States hereby accepts from the city of Du- 
luth the grant and conyeyance made by said city be. deed dated January 9, 
1888, of the following-described real estate, to wit: ‘All the tract or parcel of land 
lying and being in the eK of St. Louis and State of ee described 
as follows, to wit: Lots 247, 245, 249, 250, 251, 252, 254, 256, 257, 258, 259, 
and 260 Minnesota avenue, Upper Duluth, the same being the ground on which 
is located the canal entrance and piers to ‘the harbor of Duluth. 

Improving harbor atGrand Marais, Minn, : Continuing improvement, 

Improving harbor at Agate Bay, Minn.: Continuing improvement, $15, 

BOE harbor and bay at Humboldt, Cal.: Continuing improvement, 
$125,000: Provided, That no part of said sum shall be expended until the 12 acres 
of land necessary ‘to said improyement shall have been conveyed to the United 
States free of expense, and such conveyance has been approved by ayana ne yy 
of War, after the Attorney-General of the United States shall have 
the Secretary of War that the title is perfect. 

Improving harbor at Oakland, Cal.: Continuing improvement, $200, 
sum, or part thereof, may be used, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the training-walls and channel. 

Improving harbor at Red Wood, Cal. : To complete, $7,400, 

Improving harbor at Wilmington, Oal.: Continuing impr improvement, $90,000. 

Improving harbor at San Diego. : For repairs, 

Improving harbor at San Luis ¢ Obispo, Cal., by the aamin of a break- 
water on the reef to the plane of mean low water, according to plan of W. H. 
Benyaurd, major of engineers, dated January 28, » $25,000, 

Improving | entrance to harbor at Coos Bay, Oregon: Continuing improve- 
ment, 

ecoving: harbor at Yaquina Bay, Oregon: Continuing improvement, $120,- 


Improving Lubec Channel, Maine: Continuing improvement, $10,000, 
Improving Penobscot River, Maine: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
improving Narragaugus River, Maine: ‘To complete, $10,000. 

Improving Saco River, Maine: Continuing improvement, $10,000, 

Improving Bagaduce River, Maine, > iy 

Improving Kennebec River, Maine, $20, 

Improving Cocheco River, New pales ae To complete, $9,000. e 

Improving Otter Creck, Vermont: Continuing improvement, "$2,500. 

Improving Ipswich River. Massachusetts, $2,500. 

Improving Powow River, er. Mhaoneniteee tar for dredging, $3,000: Provided, That 
this sum shall not be expended until the towns of Amesbury and Salisbury, or 
either of them, shall have caused such a draw to be placed in the present belies | 
over said river as may be approved by the of War. 

Improving Pawtucket'River, Rhode Island : Oop tinaitic nip roveneak Si 600, 

Improving Providence River and Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island: Con- 
tinuing improvement, 000. 

For removing Green Mote Shoal, Providence River, Rhode Island: Con- 
tinuing improvement, 92). 

Improving Pawcatuck Riser, Rhode Island: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

peA A Connecticut River below Hartford, Conn.: Continuing improve- 
meni 

Improving Housatonic River, Connecticut, $10,000. 

Im g ‘Thames River, Connecticut : Continuing improvement, $25,000. 

a eben | East Chester Greek, New York: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

oe Hudson iai New York: Continuing improvement, $75, 000 
whic $10,000 may be used 

the harbor of Peekskill. 


which 
ar, on 


in dredging and otherwise deepening and improving 


Improving Newtown Creek and Bay, New York: Continuing im ent, 
$235,010; a portion of which may, in the direction of the Secretary of ‘ar, beap- 
= to the i ptovempny A e pike ra a: heater p 

mproving Ticondero iver, New Yor! mtinuing vemen 

Improving Harlem River, New York, $70,000. oy yiii 

ye pda River and Hell Gate, New York: Removing obstructions, 


}, 000, 


; of 


Improving Narrows at Lake pas aaa New York, from Benson, Vt., tocanal 
nie ree at Whitehall, N. Y., $15,000. 
gre nei Grass River at Massena, N. Y., The Secretary of War is authorized 
irected to expend the balance remaining on hand of the om heretofore ap- 
A in d: operations seco: gio the original p! 
opea Maurice River, New parane Continuing rend ory $8,000. 
wine ae Passaic River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $20,000; of 
000 are to be above Newark. 
Improving Raritan River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $45,000. 
Impfoving Shrewsbury River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $10,000, 
ng South River, New Jersey: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving Allegheny River, Pennsylvania: Continuing improvement, $35,- 


Improving Schuylkill River, Pennsylvania: Continuing improvement, $25,- 


Improving Delaware River, Pennsylvania and New Jersey: Continuing im- 
provement from Trenton to its mouth, $250, 000; of which 0,000 is to be ex- 
jee upon said river and its tidal tributaries between Cooper's Creek and 

on, 

For Lieb arian of Nee) of Eee dam at Herr’s mene in the Allegheny 


River, near Pi d the Secretary of War is hereby author- 
Son to binge tee ibe lente: Huara for said dam and its appurtenances, or, at 
‘is discretion, to cause suit to be instituted for the condemnation of ae lands 


agin 5 may be necessary Smee 


, Dela hy Retr $15,000. 
Improving Duck ee Delaware, by. Sree 0,000. 


improvement, $10,000. 
Fa 


mon 
Tmproving Mattaponi River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $3,000, 
ing channel at Mount ween: peace iy Pra atone $6,000. 
Improving Nomini Creek, V 
mproving Pamunky Rivyer, 
Improving san veg YT River, 
of which $3,000 may, in iseretion of the Secretary of V 
tinuing the bons tg Sr Urbana Creek, a tidal tributary thereof. 
Improving Staunton River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving oe River, Virginia: Continuing improvement, 


Improving, by dredging an otherwise, the inland water way, from Chinco- 
ba ches Bay, Cheeta, to slaware Bay, at or near Lewes, Del., to be used from 
coteague Bay to Indian River Bay: Continuing im $50,000. 


Improving Nansemond River, Virginia, including the mouths of Bennett and 
Chuckatueck Creeks, $10,000. 

pacar E Big ETAN "River, West Virginia and Kentucky: Continuing im- 
provemen 

Improving rik 5 River, West Virginia: Continuing improvement, $1,500. 

Sym phate Buckhannon River, West Virginia: Continuing paisean 


Improving Great Kanawha River, West Virginias: Continuingimprovement, 
Im ng Guyandotte River, West Virginia: Continuing improvement, 


Improving Little Kanawha Litters West Virginia: Continuing improvement, 
$25,009; but no toll shall be collected by any person or corporation for this im- 
proved navigation; and such right, if any exist, shall be relinquished in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the Secretary of War before the expenditure of any of the 
money herein appropriated for this work. 

Improving Monongahela River, West Virginia: To complete dam No. 8, $35,- 
000; and for continuing improvements 

The Secretary of War be, and he is hereby; authorized and directed to nego- 
tiate for and purchase, at a cost not to a $161,733.13, lock and dam No. 7, 
otherwise known as “the Upper Lock and Dam,” and its appurtenances, of 
the Monongahela Navi tion Company, s corporation organized under the 
laws of Pennsylvania, w. lock aon deux No. 7 and its a gag chs reed consti- 

improvements in water communication in the Monongahela 
tween Pitts h, in the State of Pennsylvania, and a 
Mo: town, in the State of West nia. And the sum of $161,733.13, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of at one moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for consummating sai ap 
the same to be paid on the warrant of the Secretary of ne upon full and ab- 
solute conveyance to the United States of the said 1 lock and dam No. 7, and its 
appurtenances of the said Monongahela Navigation Company. 

In the event of the inability ofthe Secretary of War to make volun! purchase 
of saidlock and dam No. 7 and its abe beers a for said sum of 1,733.18, 
or # less sum, then the Secretary of War fr hereby authorized and directed to 
institute and carry to peace p ings for the condemnation of said lock 
nao SeA No. A and a fen gle ype said condemnation proceedings to be as 

the provisions of the general railroad law of Pea 
wii 1849, andits Se niet the United 
to ‘give’ any bond, and except that jurisdiction of 
ven to the circuit court of the United States for the 
western yrs of Tuir vania, with right of appeal by either party to the 
Supreme Court of nited States: Provided, That in estimating the sum to 
Sar prno United. States the franchise of said corporation to collect tolls 

In „000, or so mi 

as rend be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys inthe Treasury 
persone erwise ay fe pein ay to pay t f said condemnation 


int at or near 


syivanias is approved Febr eben 
States shall not be requi 
said proceedings is hereby 


ted. And when said lock and Gin No. 7 and its becerhrecl ony s 

ve been acquired by the United Sta 
the Secretary of War shall take charge thereof, an 
subject to the provisions of section 4 of an act entitled “An act making appro- 
puasane afs construction, Pot ake and preservation for certain public work 
on rivers and Ganley River for other purposes,” exsroved July 5, 1884. 

Improving Gauley sm hans Mad cart For cleaning out channel, $3,000. 

Improving New River, Wi tinuing improvement from m 
of k to eh ben orc Greenbrier R River, balance now available from 
former appropriations for improving New River, Virginia, is hereby directed to 
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be spent in improving said river between Ivanhoe Furnace, in Wythe County, 
and mouth of Wilson Creek. pn 

Improving Cape Fear River, North Carolina, aboye Wilmington: Continuing 
improvement, $12,000. ¥ 

Improving Cape Fear River below Wilmington, N. C., $100,000. 

Improving. Contentnia Creek, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, 


improving Currituck Sound, Coanjok Bay, and North River Bar, North Caro- 

lina, $7,500. 

I mproving Neuse River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, $15,000, 
Improving New River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, $3,000. 
provine Pamlico and Tar Rivers, North Carolina: Continuing improve- 

ment, $5,000. 

Improving Trent River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving Roanoke River, North Carolina: Continuing improvement, $5,000, 
Improving Edisto River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 
Improving Great Pee Dee River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, 


Im roving Salkehatchee River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, 


Improving Santee River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $24,000; 
of which as much as may be necessary is hereby cnthoriasdt to be expended in 
acquiring, by purchase or condemnation, the right of way for cut-offs along said 
river, pursuant to the plan and recommendation of the engineer in charge. 
Improving Waccamaw River, North and South Carolina: Continuing im- 
provement, $15 000. 
Improving Wappoo Cut, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $3,000. 
Improving Wateree River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $12,000. 
Improving Congaree River, South Carolina: Continuing improvement, $7,500. 
Improving Mi Creek or River, South Carolina, $5,000. 
Improving Clark Creek or River, South Carolina, $2,500. 
Improving Little Pee Dee River, South Carolina, $5,000. 
Improving Altamaha River, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $10,000. 
Improving Chattahoochee River, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $20,000. 
Improving Coosa River, Georgia and Alabama; Continuing improvement, 


1,000, = : 

Improving Flint River, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $20,000; of which 

sum $5,000 are to be expended between Albany and Montezuma, and $15,000 
below Albany. 

Improving Ocmulgee River, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $15,000. 

aprovar Coseee River, Georgia: Continuing improvement, $12,500; a por- 
tion of which may be expended on said riyer between Skull Shoal and the rail- 
road brid, 

Impr 
Savannah: 
ect contained in the report of engineer for year ending June 30, 1887, 

Improving Jekyl Creek, Georgia, $5,000. 

Improving Apelachiooks River, Florida: To maintain, $2,000. 

Improving Caloosahatchie River, Florida: Continuing improvement, $4,000. 

Improving Choctawhatchie River, Florida and Alabama: Continuing im- 
provement, $10,000. 4 

Improving Escambia and Conecuh Rivers, Florida and Alabama: Continu- 
ing improvement, $10,000. 

mproving La Grange Bayou, Florida: To complete, $3,000. 

Improving Manatee River, Florida: Continuing sg hee $5,000. 

Impro nnel over the bar at the mouth of John's River, Florida : 
Continuing improvement, $150,000, 

Improving Suwanee River, Florida: Continuing improvement, $15,000, of 
which $10,000 is to be expended in the purchase or construction of a suitable 
steam snag-boat with dredging and pile-driving machinery, to be used on the 
rivers of the west coast of Florida, 

Improving Volusia Bar, Florida: To maintain, $500. 

Improving Withlacoochee River, Florida: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Alabama River, Alabama: Continuing improvement, $20,000. 

Improving Black Warrior River, Alabama, from Tuscaloosa to Daniel’s Creek : 
Continuing improvement, $100,000. 2 f 

Improving Talla; River, Alabama: Continuing improvement, $7,500. 

P Improving Warrior River below Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Continuing improvement, 


L 3 
Sorig Tombigbee River, Alabama, from Walker's Bridge to Fulton, 


Improving Tombigbee River, Alabama, from Fulton to Vienna; Continuing 

improvement, $6,500. 3 
mpr ving Tombigbee River, Alabama, below Vienna: Continuing improve- 
ment, $6,000. 

Improving Big Sunflower River, Mississippi: Continuingimproyment, $5,000; 
of which $2,000 to be expended between Woodburn and Lehrton. 

Improving Noxubee River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Pascagoula River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $27,000, 
including bar at the mouth and from there to the mills at Moss Point. 

Improving Pearl River, Mississippi, between Edinburgh and Carthage: Con- 
tinuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Pearl River, Mississippi, between Carthage and Jackson: Con- 
tinuing improvement, $2,500. — 2 

Improving Pearl River, Mississippi, below Jackson, $15,000; of which $5,000 
shall be used for dredging at the mouth, ‘ 

Improving Steel's Bayou, Mississippi, including Washington Bayou: Con- 
tinuing improvement, $2,500. K 

Improving Tallahatchie River, Mississippi : Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Tchula Lake, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $3,000. 

Improving Yallabusha River, Mississippi: Continuing improvement, $3,000. 

Improving Yazoo River, Mississippi: ntinuing improvement, $32,000; of 
which $10,000 shall be used in repairing snag-boat Meigs, and $7 000 for construct- 
ing a pumping dredge-boat. 

mproving Cassity Bayou, tenet fi $2,500. 

Improving Amite River,Louisiana : Continuing improvement, $5,000; of which 
$2,500 may be used in improving Bayou Manchac. 

AATA Bæuf River, Louisiana: Continuing improvement and closure of 
ontle 000, 

brag mayon Bartholomew, Louisiana and Arkansas: Continuing im- 
provement, $5,000. 

Improving Bayou Courtableau, Louisiana: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Bayou D’ Arbonne, Louisiana: ae improvement, $2,000, 

Improving Bayou Terre Bonne, Louisiana: To complete, $3,000. 

Improving Red River, Louisiana: For completion of survey from Fulton, 
Ark., to Atchafalaya River, $35,000. 

gad Tensas River and Bayou Macon, Louisiana: Continuing improve- 
ment, $5,000. 

Improving Red River, Louisiana and Arkansas: Continuing improvement 
from Fulton, Ark., to Atchafalaya River, including completing the work at 
Alexandria, $65,000; of which $5,000, or so much thereof as may necessary, 
to be used upon Cypress Bayou and the lakes between Shreveport, La., an 
ocd ary Tex.; and $5,000, or so much thereof as may benecessary, upon Bayou 


Improring Ouachita River and Black River, Louisiana: Continuing improve- 


gz the Savannah River, Georgia, between the cities of Augusta and 
mpleting the present project and commencing the eg es 7 ai 
000, 


ment, $20,000; of which $4,500 is authorized to be expended for the construction 
or purchase of acrane-bont with steam power. 

Improving Tickfaw River and its navigable tributaries, Louisiana: Continu- 
ng improvement, $1,000. 

mproving Little River, Louisiana, $2.500. 
Pree gi Bayous Rondeway and Vidal, Louisiana, by removing obstruc- 
ons, $1,000, 

Improving Caleasieu River and Passes, Louisiana: Continuing improvement 
at the entrance to said river and pass, $10,000, 

improving Bayou Plaquemine, Louisiana: For securing a navigable channel 
60 feet wide and 6 feet in depth, from deep water up tothe Plaquemine dike 
and for securing the mouth of the bayou from further caving, $100,000, pursuan 
to plan recommended by the engineers. > 

Improving Bayou Lafourche, Louisiana, pursuant to the project of Lieut. O. T. 
Crosby, Corps of Engineers, dated June 11, 1886, $50,000, including immediate 
dredging to secure low-water navigation. 

Improving Buffalo Bayou, Texas: Continuing improvement, $25,000, 

Improving Trinity River, Texas: Continuing improvement, $12,500, 

Improving Arkansas River, Arkansas: Continuing improvement, $150,000: 
Provided, That the Secretary of War shall expend the appropriation under 
this head with reference to the final improvement of this river as contem- 
plated in the report of the Chief of Engineers for the year ending July 1, 
1885, and as authorized in the bill for the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors approved August 5, 1886, and in House Executive Document No. 90, 
Fifty-ninth Congress, first session; said methods to be applied, as the Secre- 
tary of War may direct, at such points between Wichita, Kans., and the 
navigable mouth of the Arkansas River, at its junction with the Mississippi 
River, as he may deem for the best interest ofcommerce. Andall moneys now 
to the credit of different sections of the Arkansas River, other than appropria- 
tions for the operating of snag-boats, shall be available for use under this head ; 
and in future the engineer in charge of this work and the Secretary of War shall 
make report upon the progress and needs of this work under this head, instead 
of reporting upon disconnected projects, as heretofore. Nothing herein con- 
tained shali be understood to prevent the Secretary of War from applying any 
part or all of the funds previously appropriated for use at Fort Smith, Darda- 
nelle, in Pine Bluff Reach, or from expending not exceeding $4,000 to remove 
tze bar in front of Van Buren, or from allotting not exceeding $8,000 as a con- 
tingent fund for the expenditure in Pine Bluff Reach. 

Improving St. Francis River, Arkansas: Continuing improvement, $4,000. 
Improving Arkansas River, Arkansas: For removing obstructions, $25,000 ; of 
which $10,000 is authorized to be used in constructing a new hull for the snag- 
boat Wichita, including capstans and the transfer of the upper works and $375 
in completing survey and maps. 

Improving Red River, Arkansas, above Fulton, $3,000. 

Improving Black River, Arkansas and Missouri: Continuing improvements, 


Improving Little Red River, Arkansas: Continuing improvement, $5,400; a 
portion of which is authorized to be expended in the purchase or construction 
of a dredge-boat suitable for the work of the river. 

Improving Petit Jean River, Arkansas: Continuing improvement below the 
iron bridge at the Rocky Crossing, $2,500. 

Improving White River, Arkansas: Continuing improvement, $8,000. 

Improving Ouachita River, Arkansas, above Camden, $5,000. 

Improving Cache River, Arkansas, $7,000. 

Improving Big Hatchee River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Caney Fork River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $2,500, 

Improving Clinch River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Cumberland River, Tennessee and Kentucky: Continuing im- 
provement above Nashville, $200,000; with a view to secure a uniform depth in 
es skanne of 4 feet, commencing with the lock at or near the lower island at 

ashville. 

Improving Cumberland River, Tennessee and Kentucky, below Nashville: 
Continuing improvement, $10,000. > 

Improving French Broad River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $10,- 


Improving Hiawassee River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $1,000. 

Improving Forked Deer River, Tennessee: Continuing improvement, $4,500 
for the North Fork, below Dyersburgh; $2,500 for South Fork; and $2,500 for 
main river below. 

Improving Tennessee River aboye Chattanooga, Tenn.: Continuing im- 
provement, $15,000, 

Improving Tennessee River below Chattanooga, Tenn.: Continuing im- 

rovement, $250,000; of which as much as may be necessary is authorized to 

expended in acquiring by purchase or condemnation the land needed for the 

sites of the permanent buildings necessary in the management of the canals at 
the improved shoals. 

Improving South Fork of Cumberland River, Kentucky : Continuing improvye- 
ment, $5,000. 

Improving Kentucky River, Kentucky: Continuing improvement, $180,000. 

Improving Licking River, Kentucky, from Farmer's to West Liberty, $3,000. 

Improving Tradewater River, Kentucky: Continuing improvement, $3,000, 

Improving the Ohio River: Continuing improvement, $380,000; of which sum, 
$25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall be expended in removing 
the rock obstruction at the mouth of Licking River; also $7,500 in constructing 
an ice-pier pursuant to the present or prospective plan of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, at or near Portsmouth, Ohio: Provided, That the Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized and directed to obtain, if he can do so without cost to the 
United States, a perpetual lease or conveyance of the riparian rights of the prop- 
erty owners at said locality, in the event said ice-pier shall be located where 
there is no landing pea: And provided further, That at said locality, if it bean 
improved landing, he shall first obtain a relinquishment of wharfage rightsand 
dues in favor of watercraft seckin poan from Giper by ice; and no part 
of this appropriation shall be u for such purpose until the foregoing condi- 
tions are complied with; and $2,500 of said Ohio River appropriation may be 
used for improving the channel in the mouth of the Big Hocking River below 
the first dam therein; and $20,000 of said Ohio River appropriation may be used 
for harbor improvement at Madison, Ind., according to the plans heretofore 
submitted by Lieutenant-Colonel Merrill, Corps of Engineers; also out of said 
Ohio River appropriation the sum of $15,000 may be expended in os 
the construction of theembankmenton the south side of the Great Miami River 
near iis junction with the Ohio, to confine the waters of the Great Miami in 
great floods to the general course of its channel at or near the Ohio, to the end 
that the formation of the bar in the Ohio now obstructing navi tion may be 
arrested; also out of said Ohio River appropriation the sum of $15,000 may be 
expended in the construction, or aiding in the construction, of such an embank- 
ment at Shawneetown, Ill., as will contine the waters of the river in great floods 
to the general course of its channel and protect the harbor. 

Improving the falls of the Ohio River: Continuing improvement, gn get 
to the last plan of the engineer in charge, $150,000; of which sum $25,000 sha 
be used in enlarging the canal basin near the locks at Louisville, Ky.,as recom- 
mended in the Engineer's Report of 1835, page 1804. | 

Improving Indiana Chute Fall, Ohio River: Continuing improvement, $15,000, 

eee Muskingum River, Ohio: For the construction of a lock at Tay- 
lorsville and the reconstruction of the lock at Zanesville, pursuant to the report 
of the engineers, $102,000; and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized aad 
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empowered to grant leases or licenses for the use of the water-powers on the 
Muskingum River at such rate and on such conditions and for such periods of 
time fs may seem to him just, equitable, and expedient: Provided, That the 

or licenses shall be limited to the use of the surplus water not required 
for navigation. And he is also empowered to grant leases or licenses for the 
oceupation of such lands belonging to the United States on said Muskingum 
River as may be required for mill-sites or for other purposes not inconsistent 
with the requirements of ae ; and all moneys received under such 
leases or licenses shall be turned into the Treasury of the United Staies, and the 
ae statement thereof shall accompany the annual report of the Chief of 

ngineers. 

But nothing in this act shall be construed to affect any vested right, if such 
there be, of any lessee of water-power on said river. 

Improving Detroit River, Michigan: To complete, $130,500. 

roi Ae Serged Lake Channel, Michigan: Continuing improvement, $500,000: 
Provided, That any portion, or all of this sum may, in the d tion of the Sec- 
retary of War, be used in the work at the falls of the St. Mary’s River, in addi- 
tion to the specific appropriation herein made for the latter. 

Improving Saginaw River, Michigan: Continuing improvement, $65,000; of 
which $25,000 are to be used above Bay City, and $15,000 in improving the west 
channel along West ay City. 

Improving St. Clair Flats Ship Canal, Michigan: Continuing improvement, 
$50,000 ; a portion of which may, in the discretion of the engineer, be expended 
in dredging Grosse Pointe Channel, 

Improving St. Mary’s River, atthe Falls, Michigan: Continuing improvement 
on new lock, dam, and approaches, $1,000,000. 

Improving Clinton River, Michigan: Continuing improvement, $10,000; and 
the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized to accept for the United States 
s conveyance of the parcel of land known as “‘Shoemaker’s Bend,” as per war- 
ranty deed from city of Mount Clements to United States, under date of De- 
cember 29, 1887, amounting to 6} acres, for the purpose of straightening the chan- 
nel of Clinton River. 

Improving St. Joseph River, Michigan; from its mouth to Berrien Springs, 

Improving mouth of Black River, Michigan, $10,000. 

Improving Rouge River, Michigan, at its ieee with Detroit River, and up 
the river as far as the bridge of St. Louis and Wabash Railroad, $10,000. 

Im: Roving Chippewa River, including Yellow Banks, in said river, Wisconsin : 
Continuing improvement, $10,000. 

Improving Fox River, Wisconsin, below Montello: Continuing improvement, 


00,000, . 

poy St. Croix River, Wisconsin and Minnesota: Continuing improve- 
ment, $7,500. 

Improving Red River of the North, Minnesota: Continuing improvement, 


Improving Minnesota River, Minnesota, including protecting and holding 
the banks opposite the borough of Belle Plaine, so as to prevent the river from 
cutting the narrow neck of land at that point and thereby changing its channel 
and course, $10,000. 

Improving Wabash River, Indiana and Illinois, above Vincennes: Continu- 
i een ago $5,000, 

proving Wabash River, Indiana and Dlinois, below Vincennes: Continu- 
ing improvement, including the work at or near Grayville, $60,000. 

Improving White River, Indiana: Continuing improvement, $5,000; no part 
of Walei is to be expended until the bridges are so changed as not to obstruct 
navigation. 

Improving Calumet River, Illinois and Indiana: Continuing improvement, 
$50,000; of which $15,000 is to be used in improving the river above the Forks 
to one-half mile east of Hammond, and $35,000 for the improvement of the river 
between its mouth and One hundred and eighth street. 

The amount heretofore appropriated for the improvement of said Calumet 
River from its mouth to its Forks, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
shall be immediately available for the improvement between its mouth and 
One hundred and eighth street, anything in the act of July 5, 1884, and August 
5, 1886, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Improving Illinois River, Illinois: Continuing improvement, $200,000. 

For continuing operations upon the reservoirs at the headwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi River, $12,000, to be expended in accordance with the recommendation 
of the of Engineers in their report to the Chief of Engineers, dated May 
24, 1887. And it shall be the duty of the Secre of Warto prescribe such rules 
and reculationsin ct to the use and administration of said reservoirs as in 
Bisjadgpment the public interest and necessity may require; which rules and 
regulations shall be posted in some conspicuous place or places for the infor- 
mation of the public. And any person knowingly and willfully violating such 
rules and regulations shall be liable to a fine not exceeding , or imprison- 
ment, not exceeding six months, the same to be enforced by prosecution in any 
district court of the United States within whose territorial jurisdiction such of- 
fense may have been committed. And the Secretary of War shall cause such 
gaugings to be made at or near St. Paul during the annual operation of said res- 
ervoirs as shall determine accurately the discharge at that point, the cost of 
same to be paid out of the annual appropriation for gauging the waters of the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

For operating snag-boats and dredge-boats on the Upper Mississippi River, 


Improving the Mississippi River from the landings on the west bank below 
the Washington avenue bridge, Minneapolis, to the Des Moines Rapids, includ- 
ing work for the protection of the bank of the Mississippi River at Winona, 
Minn. on account of the erosion caused by dams erected above the city to im- 

rove the Se oma of the river, and the examination and survey at the Rock 

sland Rapids in said river hereinafter mentioned: Continuing improvement, 


„000. 
And inasmuch as the paent channel of the Mississippi River at the Rock 
Island Rapids is said to be of insufticient width and depth, and dangerous to 
the navigation of said river, the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to cause an examination and survey to be made at said rapids, with the 
view of determining the best and most economical mode of securing a safer 
channel of greater width and depth, sufficient to meet the necessities ‘of the 
commerce and navigation of the river,either by the construction of a canal 
around said rapids on the Illinois side of said river, from the head of the rapids 
near Rapids City, Ill., on the most direct and feasible route to the main river, 
at the foot of said rapids, or by widening and deeping the present channel of 
the river at said rapids. And the Secretary of War shall cause a report of said 
examination and survey to be made to Congress at its next session, together 
with plans and estimates of the probable cost for the 2onstruction of such canal, 
or for the widening and deepening of the present navigable channel of the 
river, and, with such plans and estimates, shall submit his opinion asto the best 
and most economical plan of improving the river at said rapids in the interest 
of the commerce and navigation of the river,and for the pu of such ex- 
amination and survey,so much of the above Ly phot ge of $550,000 as may 
be necessary is hereby authorized to be al ri , not to exceed $15,000. 
Improving the Mississippi River at Des Moines Rapids Canal, under the mod- 
ified project, $35,000; and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to use so much of the money Px Sade lpr in the acts of July 5, 1884,and 
August 5, 1886, for the construction of a pier at the outer wall of the Des Moi 


es 
Rapids Canal as may be necessary in the establishment of a floating ace wore 


necting said wall with the upper draw-rest of the bridge at Keokuk, if in his 
opinion such work would adequately and advantageously serve the interests of 
navigation; and the balance left over of said appropriations of 1884 and 1835, if 
any, to be used in continuing the improvement of the Des Moines Rapids under 


present project. 

Improving Mississippi River from Des Moines Rapids to the mouth of Illinois 
River, $150,000, including the removal of bars at the mouth of Cedar Creek, in 
Quincy Bay, dredging in said bay, ening Wulo Slough, and removing the 
bars at the mouth of Whipple Creek and mburgh Bay, if in the opinion of 
the Secretary of War the same is deemed advisable in the interest of commerce 
and navigation. 

Improving dry-dock at Des Moines Rapids: To complete, $16,230. 

Improving the Mississippi River from the mouth of the Illinois River to the 
mouth of the Ohio River, including the completion of the work at Alton, and at 
the discretion of the Secretary of War, the protection of the Illinois shore op- 
posite the mouth of the Missouri River: Continuing improvement, ,000. 

Improving Mississippi River from Head of the Passes to the mouth of the Ohio 
River: Continuing improvement, $2,000,000; which sum shall be expended un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of War in accordance with the plans, specifi- 
cations, and recommendations of the Mississippi River Commission: Provided, 
‘That no portion of this appropriation shall be expended to repair or build levees 
for the purpose of reclaiming lands or preventing injury to lands or private 
property by overflows: Provided, , That the commission is authorized 
to repair and build levees if in their judgment it should be done as part of their 
plans to afford ease and safety tothe navigation and commerce of the riverand 
to deepen the channel. Of the foregoing sum $150,000, or so much thereof as 
shall be necessary, shall be expended in protecting the bank along the Lake 
Bolivar front by revetment. 

Improving the Mississippi River above St. Anthony’s Falls, $10,000, 

For survey of the Mississippi River from the Head of the Passes to its head- 
waters; Continuing survey, $75,000. 

For continuing the removal of snags, wrecks, and other obstructions in the 
Mississippi River, $109,000. 

For work in accordance with the plans and specifications of the Mississippi 
River Commission— 

At Columbus, Ky.: Continuing improvement, $25,000, 

At Hickman, Ky. : Continuing improvement, $70,000. 

At Greenvil'e, Miss.: Continuing improvement, $75,000. 

At Vicksburg, Miss. : Continuing improvement, $150,000. 

At New Orleans, La.: Continuing improvement, $200,000. 

At the head of the Atchafalaya and mouth of Red River, Louisiana, for recti- 
fication thereof, by preventing further enlargement of the Atchafalaya and re- 
stricting fis outlet capacity, for turning the waters of the Red River into the 
north or upper channel around Turnbull’s Island, and for keeping open a navi- 
gable channel through the mouth of Red or Old River into the M ppi. 

For gau the waters of the Lower Mississippi River and its tributaries as 
provided for in joint resolution of 2ist of February, 1871, $9,600: Provided, That 
$3,600 of same is authorized to be expended in paying the expenses of gauging 
the said waters during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, 

For examinations and surveys at South Pass, mouth of Mississippi River, 
pursuant to act of March 3, 1875, $10,000. 

Improving Gasconade River, Missouri: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving Little River, Missouri, from Hornersville to its junction with the 
St. Francis River, $5,000. 

Improving Osage River, Missouri: Continuing improvement, $5,000. 

Improving St. Francis River, Missouri, from Greenville to the ArkansasStato 


Ine, $3,500. 
Improving Missouri River from the mouth to Sioux City, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War in accordance with the plans and 


estimates of the Missouri River Commission: Continuing improvement, $550,- 
000; and, at the discretion of the commission, so much of said sum as may be 
deemed necessary in the interest of the navigation of the river may be ex- 
posea at Atchison and Fort Leavenworth; and the sum of $5,000 may be used 

tween the southern limit of St. Joseph and the head of Lake Contrary, ifin 
the judgment of the commission it be advisable. 

Improving Missouri River from Sioux City to Fort Benton, including, at the 
discretion of the Secretary of War, such work as may be deemed necessary by 
him in the improvement of the river at Sioux City: Continuing improvement, 


75,000. 

For removing obstructions in the Missouri River $41,000. 

For examination and survey of Missouri River: Continuing survey, exami- 
nations, and observations youed in athorough study of the river, $25,000; and 
the balance of $15,000 remaining on hand from a perpus appropriation for a 
survey of the Missouri River above the Missouri River Falls, at Fort Benton, is 
hereby made available for the general survey of the river. 

Improving Mokelumne River, California: Removing obstructions, $2,000. 

Improving Sacramento and Feather Rivers, California: Continuing improve- 
ment, $20,000; to be expended for snagging aud dredging operations. 

Improving Napa River, California, $7,500. 

Improving San Joaquin River, California: Continuing improvement, $25,000; 
a portion of which may be „in the discretion of the engineer, in closing 
— Slough and in making the partial closure of what is called "Paradise 

rb. 

Improving Petaluma Creek, California: Continuing improvement, $2,000. 

Improving canal at the Cascades, Oregon : Continuing improvement, $175,000. 

Improving Upper Columbia River, including Snake River, Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory: Continuing improvement, $1,000. 

Improving the mouth of the Columbia River, Oregon: Continuing improve- 
ment, $350,000, 

Improving Lower Willamette and Columbia Rivers below Portland, Oregon: 
Continuing improvement, $80,000. 

Improving Willamette River above Portland, Oregon: Continuing improve- 
ment, $15,000. 

Improving Coquille River,Oregon : Continuing im proremen iSo: of which 
Eo Eea to be expended for snagging between Coquille City and 

yrtle Point. 

Improving Umpqua River, Oregon: To complete, $2,000. 

Gauging waters of the Columbia River, Oregon, for fiscal years ending June 
30, 1883, and June 30, 1859, $2,500. x 
improving Chehalis River, Washington Territory: Continuing improvement, 


improving Cowlitz River, Washington Territory: Continuing improvement, 


Improving Seg, fei E Nootsack, Snohomish, and Snoqualmie Riv- 
ers, Washington $5,000 
shall be use 


Shelter Cove, Trinidad, and other appropriate places, as may be deemed advisa- 
eh pions of the unexpended balance appro- 
pria 


Sec. 2, That whenever complaint shall be made to the Secretary of War that 
by reason of the placing in any navigable waters of the United States of any, 
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bridge pier or abutment, the current of such waters has been so deflected from 
its natural course as to cause by producing caving of banks or otherwiseserious 
damage or danger to pro: y, it shall be his duty to make inquiry, and if it 
shal ascertained that the complaint is well founded, he shall cause the owners 
or persons operating such bridge to repair such amago or prevent such danger 
E i; esaer ries vee persons — operating pag erlin shal 
nam n de reo! owners or s 

be Mable ta aay. court of com: nt jurisdiction to the persons injured in a sum 
double the amount of said injury: vided, however, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed so as to affect any rights of action which may exist at 
the time of the passage of this act. 

Sezo. 3, That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War to apply the money 
herein and hereafter appropriated for improvements of rivers and harbors. other 
than surveys, estimates, and gauging, in carrying on the various warks, by con- 
tract or otherwise, as may be most economical and advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment, Where said works are done by contract, sucli contract shall be made 
after suflicient public advertisement for proposals, in such manner and form as 
the Secretary of Warshall prescribe; aud such contractsshall be made with the 
l idders, aecompanied by such securities as the Secretary of 


War shall require, conditioned for the faithful prosecution and completion of 


pri- 
s act for such purpose: Provided, however, That an itemi state- 
ment of said expenditures shall accompany the annual report of the Chief of 


neers. 
Seo. 5. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to make 
such rules and regulations for the navigation of the South Pass of the Missis- 
sippi River as to him shall seem necessary or expedient for the pu: of pre- 
venting any obstruction to the channel through said South Pass and anyinju 
to the works therein constructed. The term “South Pass,” as herein employed, 
shall be construed as embracing the entire extent of channel between the upper 
ends of the works at the head of the pass and the outer or sea end of the jetties 
atthe entrance from the Gulf of Mexico; and any person who sball willfully 
violate any rule or regu n made by the Secretary of War in pursuance of 
this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction shall pay 
a fine not exceeding $00and undergo an imprisonment not exceeding six months, 
a sen: Tick tos the eran £ ri h inte: od gauging of th 
% t forthe purpose of securing the uninterrupted ga of the 
waters of the Lower Atiesienip i River and its tributaries, as provided for in 
joint resolution of the 2ist of ebruary, 1371, upon the application of the Chief 
of Engineers, the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to draw his warrant or 
requisition from time to time upon the Secretary of the Treasury for such sums 
as may be necessary to do such work, not to exceed in the aggregate for each 
year the amount appropriated in this act for such purpose: Provided 
That an ilemized’statement of said expenses shall 
ba pad fe uy fanaa f ing the uni ed kof ti 
EC, 7. ‘or the purpose of securing uninterrupted work of operatin: 
snag-boats on the Upper Mississippi River and of removing snags, wrecks, ree 
other obstructions inthe Mississippi River, the Secretary of War, upon the ap- 
plication of the Chief of Engineers, is hereby authorized to draw his warrant 
tary of the Treasury for say 


accompany the annual report 


or requisition from time to time upon the Secre! 
sums as may be necessary to do such work, not to exceed in the peuregate ‘or 
each year the amounts appropriated in thisact forsuch purposes: Provided, how- 
ever, That an itemized statement of said expenses s accompany the annual 
— of the Chief of Engineers. 
8. That the Secretary of War shall cause the manuscript of the annual 
report of the Chief of Engineers and subordinate engineers, re g to the im- 
vement of rivers and and the re; of the Mississippiand Missouri 
ver Commissions to be placed in the hands of the Public Printer on or before 
the 15th day of October in each year, and the Public Printer shall cause said 
reports to be printed, with an accurate and comprehensive index thereof, on or 


before the first Monday in December in each year, for the use of Congress. 


Sec. 9. That whenever the Secretary of War shall have reason to be- 
lieve that any railroad or other bridge now constructed, or which may hereafter 
be constructed, over any of the na le water ways of the United States is an 


obstruction to the free navigation of such waters, by reason of insufficient height, 
width of span, or otherwise, or where there is ditienliy in passing the draw- 
opening or the raft-span of such bridge by rafts, steam-boats, or other water 
craft, it shall be the duty of the said Secretary to give notice to the persons or 
corporations owning or controlling such bridge to soalter the same as to render 
navigation through or under it free, easy, and unobstructed; and in giving such 
notice he shall prescribe in each case a reasonable time in which such alteration 
is tobe made, If, at the end of such time, the alteration has not been made, the 
Secretary of War shall forthwith apprise the Attorney-General of the United 
States, whose duty it shall be to institute suit, in the name of the United States, 
without delay, in the circuit or district court of the United States for the circuit 
in which such bridge is located, which court is hereby invested with jurisdiction 
for this purpose, to recover from the owners or managers of such bridge the 
fines mentioned in the succeeding seétion of this act. 

Seo, 10. tthe owner or owners or manager or man: of any railroad 
or other bridge obstructing the free navigation of any nav. le water way of 
the United States who shall willfully fail or refuse to remove the same, or to 
cause the n alterations to be made in the same so as to render naviga- 
tion through or under it free, easy, and unobstructed to rafts, steam-boats, or 
other water after receiving notice to that effect from the 
and within the time prescri by him, shall be subject to a fine as penalty 

me he or they are in default, and the amount 


obstru: 
Szoc. li. That the Secretary 


Ouachita River, Louisiana and Arkansas, from its mouth to head of naviga- 
tion, to determine the advisability and probable cost of its permanent improve- 
ment. 

ALABAMA. 


The Seeretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to cause a survey to 
be made for the location of a channel in and along the Coosa River, in Alabama, 
from the rapids at Wetumka to connect with the improvements already com- 

on said river above the Ten Isiands, and to direct the engineer making 
‘feasible, economical, and suitable plan for 


River, froni Tasenloosa to Demopolis, for eag anaa and widening 
the channel, with a view of the easy transportation of S 
Sipsey River, from the Tombigbee River at Vienna to Texas, with a view of 
ser: transportation of coal. 
ovtawhatchee, for low-water navigation. 


. 


San Buenaventura Harbor. 

Eel River, entrance and inside bars to head of navigation, z 
Klamath River, entrance and inside bars to head of navigation, 

San Simeon Bay. 


Mystic River, 

New London Harbor. 

Black Rock Harbor, for breakwater to Pentfleld Reef and. south from Fair- 
weather Island. 


CALIFORNIA. 


CONNECTICUT. 


ARIZONA. 

Colorado River, between Camp Mojave and Eldorado Cafion. 

DELAWARE. 

Nanticoke River, from Seaford to Concord. 

Mahon. River. 

Prime Hook Creek. 
DAKOTA. 

Tee-harbor at or near Bismarck, on the Upper Missouri River, 
FLORIDA. 

St, Andrew’s Bay. x 


la River, from its mouth to Marianna. 
St. k's River and bar at its month, 
Crystal River and bar at its mouth, 
Alafia River and bar at ils mouth. 
Sarasota ian f 
The channel! between Tampa Bay and Old Tampa Bay. 


GEORGIA, 
Flint River, rock reef at Albany and above. 
INDIANA. 


Grand Calumet River, beginning one-half mile cast of Hammond, and thence 
eastward to Lake Michigan, 


Grand Calumet River. 
Illinois and Des Piaines Rivers, from the city of La Salle to Lake Joliet, with 
a view to the improvement of said rivers. 


IOWA, 


ILLINOIS. 


Moline City Harbor. 
LOUISIANA. 


Bayou Teche, from mouth to St. Martinsville, 

Atchafalaya River, from Berwick’s Bay to Gulf of Mexico, to secure a chans 
nel of 20 feet depth. 

Mouth and Passes of Calcasieu River. 

Bayou Terrebonne, for continuing dredging 3 miles above Honma, 

Harbor of Baton Rouge. 

Tangipahoa River. 

Bayou Dorcheat, from Lake Bisteneau to the Arkansas line. 

Tchefuncta and Bogue Falia. 

Bayou Chitta, 

Bayou des Glaises, with a view of establishing locks. 

Bayou St. John, from head of navigation to Lake Pontchartrain, 

Bayou Lafourche, from Donaldsonyille to Gulf, 


MARYLAND. 


Eastern Branch of the Potomac River. : 
Wicomico River. 

North East River. 

Manokin River. 

Warwick River. 

Wetypkin River. 

Chester River, between Crumpton and Jones’ Landing. 
South East River, 

La Trappe River. 

Still Pond Harbor. 

A maa ond 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


rbor. 
Weymouth River. 
Goose Point Channel, Plymouth Harbor, to public wharf at Kingston, 
Weir River. 7 7 
Salem Harbor, including South River. 
Beverly Harbor. s 
Cranes and Waters Rivers of Essex Branch. 
Martha's Vineyard, inner and outer harbor at Edgarton. 
Stage Harbor at Chatham. _ 
West Branch of Westport River. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Gulf Port Harbor, with a view to obtaining a 20-foot channel 200 feet wide to 
approach the shore as near as practicable, 

Leaf River, from its mouth to the month of Bonnie River. 

Chickasahay River, from its mouth to Enterprise. 

Bluff Creek, from its month to the head of navigation. 

Tombigbee, between Vienna and Cotton Gin, with a view of obtaining con- 
tinuous navigation. 

Bogue Phalia, especially the part known asthe Narrows, with view to its im- 
provement. 


Duluth. 


MINNESOTA. 


MICHIGAN. 
False Presque Isle Harbor, Lake Huron, for a harbor of refuge. 


Au Gres River, to deepen channel to Village of Au Gres to 10 fect in depth. 
Black River, Lake Superior, to deepen channel to depth of 16 feet and con- 
structing a breakwater. 


> genie River, at Gross Point, to dredge channel now in use to depth of 29 
feet. 
Petoskey Harbor, for breakwater and harbor of refuge. 

Thunder Bay River, for 16-foot channel from mouth to 1 mile above. 

Au Sable River, at Au Sable, with view of [2-foot channel and breakwater, 

Port Austin, for breakwater. 

Lexington, for breakwater. 

Forestville, for breakwater. 

Black River, at Port Huron, to deepen channel from month to Grand Trunk 
Railroad bridge to depth of 15 feet. 

Pine River, at St. Clair City, to deepen channel from mouth to Belknap's 
brick-yard to d of 16 feet, 

uanicassee River, to deepen channel from mouth to village of Schewaing to 


eet. 
Port Sanilac, for harbor of refuge. 
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Saugatuck Harbor, to obtain channel of navigable width, with a minimum 
depth of 15 fect and reconstructing piers. 
onroe Harbor, to deepen channel to 16 feet. 
Grand River, from Grand Rapids to Lake Michigan: For channel of naviga- 
ble width, minimum depth of 10 feet. 
Algonac, on St. Clair River, with view of uniting north and south channels be- 
tween Clark and Harsems Islands, 


Belfast Harbor, 
Union River. 
Harrissecket River. 


Clarkesville Harbor, 
St. Louis Harbor. 
Grand River; 


MAINE. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Rio Grande River from Embudo to El Paso, Tex. 


NEW YORK. 

Water way round Niagara Falls, of ea: ty and facilities sufficient to float 
merchant shige and ships of war of Shoe Fe build, drawing 20 feet of water. 
said water way to commence in a navigable part of ia co River, in se go 
County, at or near Tonawanda, and to end in the navigable waters of said 
below said falls, or the navigable waters connected therewith. For the pur- 
poses hereof the Secretary of War, in his discretion, may take into considera- 
tion and revise the surveys estimates of such a water way heretofore made 
by Bvt. Col. ©. E. Blunt, of the United States Corps of Engineers, in compliance 
with ajoint resolution of Poos ea pproved March 22, 1867. 

Plattsburgh: Forextension of 300feet on north end of the breakwater. 

Fort Pond Harbor, Montauk. 

East Rockaway Creek, Long Island. 

Brown’s Creek, Saysville. 

Port Jefferson Inlet. 

Wappinger's Creek, from Wappinger's Fallsto its mouth. 

‘Tarrytown Harbor. 

East Rockaway. Creek. 

Salmon River, from railroad bridge at Fort Covington to the international 
line, with a view of deepening the channel to 7 feet. 

Black River, from Brownville to Lake Ontario. 

Cape Vincent Harbor, to establish a breakwater. 

Shoals between the Sister Islands and the cross-over light in St. Lawrence, 

Larchmont Harbor, 

A ship channel between Jersey City and Ellis Island. 

Harbor of refuge at Frontberg, on the south shore of Lake Ontario. 

Genessee River, from a point south of the present harbor and above the vil- 
lago of Charlotte, extending southerly a distance about 3,000 feet. 

thannel connecting Irondequoit Bay with Lake Ontario, for harbor of refuge 
at Irondequoit Bay. 

Harbor at Troutberg. 

Harbor, mouth of Salmon River, Lake Ontario. 

Lake George; with view of placing buoys and improving channel. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Alloway Creek. 
Little Salem Creek. 
Hackensack River, from the lower bridge at the town of Hackensack to the 
Erie Railway bridge. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Trent River, from Trenton to upper free bridge, 
Fishing Creek. 
Shallotte River. 
Swift Creek. 
White Oak River. 
North East River (Cape Fear). 
Water way between New River and Swansborough, 
OHIO, 


Conneaut Harbor, for deepening and widening channel. 
Cowles Creck or Geneva, 

Month of Chagrin River, near Willoughby. 
Muskingum River, from Zanesville to Dresden 


OREGON. 
Siuslaw River and bar. 
Tillamook Bay and bar. 
Columbia River, between The Dall@ and Celilo, with a view to a boat-railway 
to aid abe ey mn. 
Nehalem Bay and bar. 
Young’s River and its tributary, Klaskuine River, 


TEXAS, 
For removal of raft on Gaudaloupe River. 

Mouth of Caney Creek, where it empties in Matagorda Bay. 

Removal of bar at mouth of Cedar Bayon where it empties into Galveston 


Bay. 
TENNESSEE, 
Lower Cumberland River, from Nashville to mouth, to ascertain if necessary 
to establish locks and dams. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Fishing Place Cove, near Seaconnet Point, with view to constructing a break- 


water, 

Cove near southeast extremity of Coaster’s Harbor Isiand, and water way be- 
tween said island and Rhode Island, with a view to deepening the water way 
and removing obstructions, 

Entrance to Point Judith Pond, west of Point Judith, with a view of estab- 
lishing a harbor of refuge. 

Coast near life-saving station, East Point Judith, with a view of constructing 
a breakwater, 

Greenwich Bay, to deepen water on the bar at Long Point. 


VIRGINIA. 


Acquia Creek. 

Chickahominy River. 

Onancock Harbor. 

Hampton Creek and bar. b 

For cutting of Hospital Point and giving a depth of 23 feet and an additional 
width of 200 fect. 

Chuckatuck Creek. 

Bennett's Creek. 

Ware River. 

Hull’s Creek. 

Ovccoban: 


nock. 
Roanoke River, between Clarksville and Eaton Falls, 


NEW YORK. 
Great Chazy River from its mouth on Lake Champlain to Champlain Village, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Cheat River. 


ease, eosin above upper dam. 
WASITINGTON TERRITORY. 
Upper Columbia River, between Wallula and British linc. 
WISCONSIN. 
Centerville Creek, Manitowoc County, 

Racine Harbor: Enlarging and deepening the channel. 

Kenosha Harbor: For refuge. 

Aconto Harbor: Channel 16 feet deep and 75 feet wide from piers to front con- 
tour in river at Spies Slough. 

Sec, 12. For examinations, surveys, and contingencies, and for incidental re- 

irs, for which there is nospecial appropriation, for rivers and harbors, $75,000 ; 

That no survey shall be made of any harbors or rivers until the Chief 
of Engineers shall have directed a preliminary examination of the same by the 
local engineer in charge of the district, or an engineer detailed for the purpose, 
and such local or detailed engineer shall report to said Chief of Engincers 
whether, in his opinion, said harbor or river is worthy of improvement, and 
shall state in said report fully and particularly the facts and reasons on whieh 
he bases such opinion, including the present and p ive demands of com- 
merce; and it I be the duty of the Chief of Engineers to direct the making 
of such survey if, in his opinion, the harbor or river proposed to be surveyed be 
worthy of improvement by the General Government; and he shall report to 
the ne tina ó of War the facts, and what public necessity or convenience may 
be subserved thereby, together with the fall reports of the local engineer. Said 
reports of preliminary examinations and surveys shall be made to the House 
of Representatives,and are hereby ordered to be printed when so made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. SOWDEN. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A second is demanded. The Chair 
will appoint to act as tellers the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SowDEN] and the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second may be considered as ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Karsas. I object. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 153, noes 14. 

The SPEAKER protempore. A second is ordered. Fifteen minutes 
being allowed, under the rule, for debate on each side, the Chair will 

ize the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] to control 
the time in favor of the bill, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. SOWDEN] to control the time in opposition to it. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, the bill which has just been read 
contains the amendments which the Committee of the Whole House 
votedin. Theyaretwoorthreeinnumber. I refer to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman fron Pennsylvania [ Mr. RANDALL],relating 
to the harbor of Philadelphia, and the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. DOUGHERTY], relating to the harbor of St. 
Augustine. Other than those two amendments there is no increase in 
the aggregate over the amount in the bill which was considered by the 
Committee of the Whole, except a single item, an addition to the ap- 
propriation for the harbor at Cleveland, Ohio. The House will remem- 
ber that when we/last considered the riverand harbor billin the regular 
way the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Foran] had offered an amend- 
ment increasing the amount for the harbor of Cleveland from $75,000 
to $150,000. Ona rising vote his amendment was adopted. I called 
for tellers, and while the vote was being taken by tellers, I offered to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FORAN] that if he would make his 
amendment $25,000 instead of $75,000, making the total appropriation 
for the harbor of Cleveland $100,000, instead of $150,000 as proposed 
by him, I would consent to it. The gentleman from Ohio has agreed 
to that, and the bill which is now offered for passage contains that ad- 
ditional $25,000 for the harbor of Cleveland. With that exception it 
does not contain one dolar more than the bill which was considered by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion for information ? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Did the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FORAN] agree to that at the time, before the House adjourned, or has 
that agreement been made since? 

Mr. BLANCHARD.. The agreement has been made since then, but 
if was pending at the time when the House adjourned on that day in 
consequence of there being no quorum. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Will the gentleman permit another 
question? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will yield for one more, but I can not yield 
beyond that. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I do not ask to be yielded to except 
for a question for information. 

Mr. BLANCHARD, Iyield. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Is it not trne, then, that so far as the 
Cleveland item is concerned, the bill upon which the House is called to 
vote to-day is neither the bill of the committee nor the one which was 
amended here? Thecommittee’s bill gave Cleveland $75,000. Cleve- 


‘land asked for $150,000. And is it not true that since the House ad- 


journed that day the appropriation for that harbor has been made 
$100,900 in this bill? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I repeat that the bill which is now offered to 
the House contains an increase of only $25,000 over the bill as it stood 


when the House last considered it in Committee of the Whole. 
is the only increase in the aggregate of the bill. 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. But it is not exactly the same bill ? 


That 


Mr. BLANCHARD. That is the only increase in the te. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I am not speaking about an increase 
in theaggregate. Is it precisely the same bill? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. It has been changed, also, so far as New York 
Harbor is concerned, not in the amount, but in the distribution. The 
New York city members preferred to have a Jarger sum for the improve- 
ment of the Butter-milk Channel in that harbor and a Jess sum else- 
where, and at their request I have taken from one locality in New York 
Harbor and applied it to another locality. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Who made those changes? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. They were made upon the authorization of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Not by the House ? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The change was made by the committee, but 
it does not increase the aggregate amount of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. That may be; but it was not made by 
the House? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I can not yield farther to the gentleman. I 
now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SEY- 
MOUR J. 

Me SEYMOUR. Mr. Speaker, the urgency and importance of the 

ge of the river and harbor bill to the commerce of the Northwest, 
to the work already done on the construction of a new lock at Sault 
Ste. Marie, and to the national character of the improvements under- 
taken can not be overestimated. General Poe states that the appro- 
riation contained in this bill should be made as speedily as possible. 
Tivo hundred and fifty thousand dollars were appropriated two years 
ago for the construction of a coffer-dam. The safety of that coffer-dam 
is continually hazarded by the lack of appropriations necessary for con- 
tinuing the work in the construction of the new lock at Sault Ste. Marie. 
General Poe states that unless this river and harbor bill is passed before 
August the appropriation contained in it for the St. Mary’s Canal and 
the Hay Lake Channel will not be practically available until the com- 
mencement of navigation in 1889. He further states that within two 
years the maximum capacity of the present lock will be reached. The 
cost of the new lock, with its appointments, will be about $4,750,000. 
The appropriation already made is $250,000. Therefore, at the rate of 
appropriation embodied at present in the river and harbor bill the 
completion of the work will take four or five seasons; two or three sea- 
sons at least beyond the time when General Poe states the maximum 
capacity of the present lock will be reached. 

The business of the St. Mary’s Falls Canal has increased during 
the six seasons since 1881, 350 per cent. on the business of that year, 
being an average annual increase of nearly 60 per cent. The House 
from this can readily see the importance of the appropriation for this 
great national Northwestern work. 

The freight passages through that canal were over one-half more 
than the entire entries and clearances of the foreign trade in the port 
of the city of New York, and were equal to one-quarter of the entries 
and clearances of the foreign trade in all the seaports of the United 
States. With this increase the necessity of this work to the farmers 
and other producers of the Northwest must be obvious. 

This appropriation should be made at once, so as to allow the work to 
be commenced promptly. The climatic conditions of that country are 
such that the work must be commenced in the summer or early fall; 
but if the passage of this bill is jeopardized by delay, ifthe appropria- 
tion should not be made until the Ist of August, then, as General Poe 
states, it will not be available for use until April, 1889, when naviga- 
tion opens. 

Mr. Speaker, the passages through the St. Mary’s Falls Canal were 
in 1887 nearly equal to those through the Suez Canal during the season 
of 1886. The business on the latter canal, which saves the conveyance 
of products from India around the Cape of Good Hope, and of so great 
an advantage to European commerce, is nearly equaled by the passage 
of freight through thisnew canal. Sincethe completion of the Northern 
Pacific and Canadian Pacific roads the section of country known as 
the Northwest is being gridironed with railroads. Settlements are 
continually being made, production is continually increasing, thus com- 
pelling the necessity fora new lock in the St. Mary’s Falls Canal. 
But if anything happens to the coffer-dam recently constructed or to 
the present lock, navigation will be delayed, and then the interchange 
of freight through this water way will be restricted or prohibited dur- 
ing the necessary time of proper repair. Every consideration of busi- 
ness and public interest in the growing region of the new Northwest 

uires the immediate passage of this bill. 
a s the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana | Mr. 
BLANCHARD] has five minutes, 

Mr. SOWDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no disposition to make any 
factious opposition to the bill under consideration. It seems to me, 


however, that this side of the House should be slow to sanction the 
If it passes 


enormously large appropriations asked for in this measure. 


it will be the largest river and harbor bill that ever passed Congress. 
It appropriated originally, when it came to the House from the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, $19,494,783.13, and it has since been 
amended by the committee so as to include $250,000 for the removal 
of certain islands in the Delaware River at Philadelphia; $35,000 for 
the improvement of the harbor at St. Augustine, Fla. ; $25,000 increase 
for the improvement of the harbor at Cleveland, Ohio, and several other 
propesitions, increasing the appropriations contained in the bill so that 
it now carries an aggregate of nearly $20,000,000. 

How can this side of the House justify the extraordinary appropria- 
tions in this bill? In the Forty-seventh Congress a similar bill, carry- 
ing an appropriation of $18,738,875, was passed and vetoed by the Presi- 
dent,and by a two-thirds majority in each House it was passed over 
his veto. How many of those that voted to pass that bill over the veta 
of the President failed of re-election to the Forty-eighth Congress? 
Did not the passage of that extravagant and reckless piece of legisla- 
tion defeat the Republican party at the polls in the subsequent clec- 
tion and change the political complexion of the House? Who will 
deny that fact? What will become of the majority in this body if it 


-| follows in the wake of the gentlemen on the other side in the Forty- 


seventh Congress, and passes this profligate and unjustifiable meas- 
ure? : 

Twenty million dollars for a river and harbor bill under a Demo- 
cratic administration! Will the President, who is pledged to an hon- 
est and economical administration of the Federal Government, approve 
this bill, even if it should pass the two Houses? In the last session 
of the Forty-ninth Congress a similar act was passed appropriating less 
than $10,000,000, which failed to become a law for want of the Presi- 
dent’s approval. Is it likely, then, that he will approve a river and 
harbor bill that appropriates more than twice asmuch? To be logical 
he must veto it. 

Now, no patriotic citizen will object to a reasonable appropriation for 
the improvement of the more important harbors and great rivers and 
water ways of the country, but to spend millions of dollars upon the 
smaller and insignificant rivers and creeks in the different States and 
Territories of the Union seems to be such a waste of the public money 
and so opposed to good policy that every one must condemn it. 

The bill under consideration appropriates $3,392,850 for the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River from its mouth to its source, which in- 
cludes $12,000 for the reservoirs at its headwaters, $9,600 for gauging 
its waters and those of its tributaries, and $10,000 for the examina- 
tions and surveys of the South Pass in pursuance of existing law. The 
sum total of this provision may be larger than the needs of these im- 
provements may require, but against this improvement of this great 
water way in the interests of commerce and navigation no serious ob- 
jection can be urged, nor do I oppose it. ‘The other great rivers of the 
country have been more than amply provided for by an appropriation 
of $6,533,268. 

The principal harbors of the country, leading off with that of New 
York, and including thirty-six in number, have also been taken care 
of by an appropriation of $5,517,500 for their betterment. It appears, 
therefore, that this bill carries the unprecedentedly large appropria- 
tions of $15,443,618 for the improvement of the most important rivers 
and harbors in the country, and $4,051,165.13 for those of minor im- 
portance, not including the amount covered by the amendments added 
by the committee since the bill was,first reported to the House. The 
said sum includes, however, an appropriation of $75,000 for examina- 
tions, surveys, and contingencies, and for incidental repairs, for which 
there is no special’appropriation, for the rivers and harbors. 

Deduct the $75,000 appropriated for these examinations and surveys 
from the $4,051,165.13 and you have a balance of $3,976,165.13 to be 
dumped into the smaller rivers and creeks of the country, to which must 
be added the increased amount of the present bill in order to satisfy the 
political demands of the various Congressional districts which are made 
the beneficiaries of this unjust legislation, and from which commerce 
derives little or no advantage. 

This bill contains forty-three new projects, the largest of which ap- 
propriates $162,000 for the purchase of lock No. 7 of the Mononga- 
hela Navigation Company, in Western Pennsylvania. One hundred and 
sixty-two thousand dollars of the people’s money to be taken for the pur- 
chase of this lock and the enrichment of this priyate corporation at the 
expense of the public! Is that wise and economical legislation? Under 
this bill Duck Creek also gets $10,000, Fairlee Creek $5,000, Nomini 
Creck $5,000, Jekyl Creek $5,000, Mingo Creek $5,000, Clark Creek 
$2,500, and Little Pee Dee River $5,000. 

Thus we might dissect the entire bill and ascertain where the money 
is to be wasted on unimportant rivers, creeks, and harbors, in the in- 
terest of certain gentlemen upon this floor, without any material aid 
being really afforded to commerce. 

What important bearing can these creeks have upon the commerce 
of the country? Captain Bixby, the local engineer in charge, who 
made the preliminary examination of Mingo Creek, Clark Creek, 
and Little Pee Dee River, reported them as not worthy of improve- 
ment; and yet, in the face of his report, this Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors recommend appropriations for the improvement of those 
unimportant creeks amounting to $12,500. What does this mean, and 
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why this new departare? Who advised the committee to make these 

unwarranted appropriations? Why was Mosquito Creek overlooked by 

tte ernst and Jekyl Creek given $5,000? [Laughter and ap- 
anse. 

Did not Colonel Gillmore, the local engineer in charge, who made 
the preliminary survey of these creeks, report both to be worthy of 
improvement? By what principle or rule was the committee governed 
in determining that Jekyl Creek was more important than Mosquito 
Creek, and that it should have $5,000 and Mosquito Creek nothing? 
[Laughter.] Will our commerce not suffer seriously unless we appro- 
priate $5,000 for the improvement of Mosquito Creek? [Laughter. ] 
This is too important a matter to haye escaped the attention of the 
committee, 

Section 11 of this act appropriates $75,000 for the survey of one hun- 
dred and fifty-five rivers, creeks, and harbors in thirty-one of the States 
and Territories. 

This is done in order to prepare the way for their participation in 
future river and harbor appropriations, and is the first step in that di- 
rection. Ingenious devices to catch votes, and squander the public 
money. Is it not high time to call a halt, and stop this reckless ex- 
penditure of the people’s money without giving them an equivalent 
therefor? And another new feature contained in this bill is the propo- 
sition to make annual certain of these appropriations. Under the act 
of 1886 165 rivers w&re provided for, while this bill takes care of 198. 
Appropriations are made for 153 harbors, breakwaters, and ice-harbors 
as against 124 harbors, 5 channels, 2 ice-harbors, and 5 breakwaters 
provided for in the act of 1886. Why this numerical increase? Is 
there to be no limit to these items, and are we to go on increasing them 
until the end of time? This measure covering appropriations aggre- 
gating nearly $20,000,000 was almost forced through the House the 
other day under a suspension of the rules. 

It would seem from the yote on April 21, by which the consideration 
of the bills reported from the Committee on the Public Lands was de- 
feated, that a majority of the House favor the passage of this monstrous 
river and harbor bill, that carries so large and extravagant an appro- 
priation, while it refuses to act on legislation providing for the forfeit- 
ure of millions of acres of unearned railroad land grants, Why is it 
that all the important appropriation bills on the Calendar are forced to 
give way to this exorbitant measure? Has the ‘‘ pork’? been so cun- 
ningly divided amongst the members of the House in this bill that its 
final passage is assured notwithstanding its unreasonable and needless 
appropriations? [Laughter.] 

It is very evident that a majority of the members of this House have 
been tenderly cared for by the committee in the preparation of this 
omnibus bill. [Laughter.] Wise and sagacious committee! Singular, 
that nearly every member on this side of the House who so recently 
took such an active and prominent part in obstructing the passage of 
the direct-tax bill, which involved less than $16,000,000, should have 
voted to pass this bill involving nearly $20,000,000; under a suspen- 
sion of the rules, and they are no doubt prepared to do the same thing 


again. 

Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman allow me to correct him? 

Mr. SOWDEN. No, sir; I can not yield. 

Mr. CANDLER. I demand the right to correct the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsylvania de- 
clines to yield, 

Mr. SOWDEN. This is a sad commentary upon consistency and 
considerate legislation. Where is my friend from Missouri who so 
gallantly opposed the passage of every public-building bill that has 
thus far been considered by the House? Where is this great protector 
of the people’s money? What hassilenced him in this attempted raid 
upon the Treasury? Why has not his eloquent voice been heard in 
opposition to this proposition to take out of the United States Treasury 
nearly $20,000,000, a large portion of which is to be wasted and use- 
lessly expended upon the unimportant rivers, creeks, and harbors of 
the country? [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. BLAND. What has the gentleman to say about his Allentown 
public-building bill? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SOWDEN. That is allright. My time is brief, and T can not 
yield for interruptions, 

Do his constituents get any of the ‘‘ pork,” that he should be so si- 
lent? [Laughter.] It does not require a very careful examination of 
this measure to discover the favoritism with which some of its appro- 
priations have been framed. It makes no provision for the continua- 
tion of the improvement of the Potomac River and flats, upon which 
so much money has already been expended, and which will be wholly 
lost unless the work so auspiciously begun is pushed to completion. 
Millions of dollars to be squandered upon the unimportant rivers, 
creeks, and harbors of the country and not one cent to complete these 
valuable improvements, all upon the plea that the title to some of the 
reclaimed land is in dispute. It is gravely suspected that where there 
are no votes there isno *‘pork.’’? [Laughter.] The weakness and ex- 
travagance of this measure is made very clear by the committee itself 
when in its report it seeks to justify the immense sum it appropriates 
by stating that the failure of the last House to make any appropria- 
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tion has thrown upon it the duty of combining two river and harbor 
bills in one, 


[Here the hammer fell. ] 
Mr. SOWDEN. Iask indulgence for one moment more. [Cries of 
“Oh, no! 3] 


Mr. CANDLER. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House will beinorder. The time 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SowpDEN] has expired. 

Mr. BLANCHARD rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr, 
BLANCHARD] is r ized. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. CANDLER] to make any explanation he may desire. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr, Speaker, I desire to say, and I can say it in 
half a minute, that when the gentleman fromPennsylvania [Mr. Sow- 
DEN] charged that every member on this side of the House who voted 
against the bill to refund the direct tax—— 

Mr. SOWDEN, ‘‘ Nearly every one.” 

Mr. CANDLER. You said “‘every one.” 

Mr.SOWDEN. I begthegentleman’s pardon—“‘ nearly every one.” 

Mr. CANDLER. Iaccept the gentleman’s explanation. I under- 
stood him to say that every member who voted against the bill to re- 
fund the direct tax was in favorof the bill. I voted against refunding 
the direct tax, and I will do so again, but I never have voted for the 
passage of such a river and harbor bill as this. 

Mr. SOWDEN (to Mr. CANDLER). Now give me one-half of your 
time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANDLER assented. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman yields me the remain- 
der of his time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
hasexpired. [Laughter. ] . 
Mr. SOWDEN. I hope the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLAN- 

CHARD] will give me one minute. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. LAFFOON]. 

Mr. LAFFOON. Mr. Speaker, it was my original purpose to oppose 

the passage of this bill, because I believed that it failed to provide re- 
lief from the onerous burdens which rest upon the district that I have 
the honor to represent upon this floor. There is omitted from its pro- 
visions an appropriation in aid of the people who live along the Green 
and Barren Rivers, which, in my judgment, shoul#have been inserted 
in manifest justice not only to my constituency, but to the general com- 
merce ofthe country. It has been the chief desire of my whole Congres- 
sional life to relieve the oppression which an unscrupulous corporation 
who has contro! of these water ways has imposed on the wealth, industry, 
and commerce of my district. J had hoped for an appropriation that 
would have enabled the Government to break the shackles that bind e 
my people and to rescue them from the clutches of a cormorant and 
pestiferous corporation, and to restore to the commerce of the country 
the rich resources of these rivers so long held in the grasp of an un- 
scrupulous monopoly. I believe in the necessity of a river and harbor 
bill. I believe that the growth of our country demands that our rivers 
and harbors should be improved. But, sir, even to-day I would not be 
for this bill did I not have assurance from the other end of this Capitol 
that a provision would be attached to it giving full and entire relief to 
my people. ‘ 
Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, the great argument against a sus- 
pension of the rules to pass this bill three weeks ago was that here was 
a bill involving an appropriation of a large sum of money which had 
no consideration before this House, no time for debate, and no time for 
scrutiny of the items making up the bill. That argument has been 
obviated because this bill has been under consideration by the House 
in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for three 
and a half days. So now it is not a proposition involving a large ap- 
propriation of money not considered by the House. 

It is a fact, Mr. Speaker, that in the three days’ time when this bill 
was under consideration by the House not asingle appropriation in the 
bill was stricken out, although many were called in question. Instead 
of the bill being decreased in amount, it is a fact knownto every mem- 
ber here the aggregate of the bill was constantly increased, 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Task the gentleman from Louisiana to state the 
reasons which actuated the committee in incorporating into the present ` 
bill the additional items which it contains. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that the changes in 
reference to New York Harbor the committee intended to make when 
that portion of the bill was reached in regular order. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Iwill save the time of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana by putting the questionin a different form. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the suspension of the rules and 

of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
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The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
161, nays 70, not voting 93; as follows: 


YEAS—I61. 
Abbott, Dibble, Lawler, Sawyer, 
Allen, Mass, Dougherty, Lee, Sayers, 
Allen, Mich. Dunn, Lind, Scott, 
Anderson, Miss. Elliott, ge, Seney, 
Baker, N. ‘arquhar, Macdonald, Seymour, 
Bankhead, Felton, insur, Sherman, 
Barnes, Fisher, Martin, Shively, 
Bayne, Flood, McClammy, Simmons, 
Foran, McCreary, Smith, 
Bingham, Ford, MeKenna, Snyder, 
Blanchard, Forney, McKinney, Stephenson, 
Boothman, rench, McMillin, Stewart, Tex. 
Bowen, Gay, McRae, Stewart, Ga. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Gibson, Milliken, Stockdale, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Glass, Mills, See og 
Brewer, Gof, Moffitt, Tarsney, 
Browne, T. H.B, „Va.Granger, Moore, Taylor. E. B., Ohio 
Brown, Ohio. Grimes, Morgan, Thomas, Ky. 
Brown, J. R., Va. Grosvenor, Morrow, Thompson,Ohio 
Bryce, Guenther, Neal, Thompson, Cal, 
Burrows, Hare, Nelson, Tillman, 
Butler, Harmer, Newton, Y, 
Butterworth, Haugen, Nutting, Townshend, 
Carlton, Hemphill, Oates, Turner, Ga, 
Caruth, Herbert, O'Donnell, Vandever, 
Caswell, Hermann, O'Neill, Pa. alker, 
Catchings, Hooker, O'Neill, Mo. Warner, 
Chipman, Hopkins, Va, Owen, Washington, 
Clardy, Hopkins, N. Y. Peel, Weber, 
Clark, Houk, Penington, Wheeler, 
Clements, Hudd. Phelan, Whiting, Mich, 
Cogswell, Hunter, Pugsley, Wickham, 
Cothran, Jackson, Randall, Wilkinson, 
Cox, Jones, Rayner, Wilson, W. Va. 
Crain, Kelley, ice, Wise. 
Crouse, Laffoon, Robertson, Wood burn, 
Cutcheon, Lagan, Rogers, Yoder, 
Dargan, Laidlaw, Romeis, Yost. 
Davidson, Ala. ndes, Rowland, 
Davidson, Fla. Lanham, Russell, Conn, 
De Lano, Latham, Russell, Mass. 
NAYS—70. 
Anderson, Iowa Cooper, Holmes, Piumb, 
Anderson, Kans. Cowles, Hopkins, NI. Post, 
Arnold, Dalzell, Hovey, Reed, 
Atkinson, Darlington, Johnston, Ind. Rockwell, 
Baker, UL Dingley, Johnston, N.C. Rowell, 
Belden, Ermentrout, Kean, Scull, 
Bliss, Fuller, err, Sowden, 
Blount, Gear, La Follette, Spooner, 
Boutelle, t aird, Springer, 
Brower, rout, Lehlbach, Steele, 
Bromm, Hall, Lyman, Stone, Mo. 
Buchanan, Hi Matson, Taylor, J. D.,Ohio 
ssn ig Henderson, Iowa McAdoo, Whiting, 
Byn Henderson, N.C. Merriman, Whitthorne, 
4 pbell, T.J.,N.¥. Henderson, Il. Osborne, Williams, 
andl ler, Hiestand, Perkins, Yardley. 
Cannon, Hitt, Peters, 
Cheadle, Holinan, Phelps, 
NOT VOTING—%, 
Adams, Davis, Lynch, Rusk, 
Allen, Miss. Dockery, Maffett, Ryan, 
Anderson, Ill. Dorsey, Mahoney, Shaw, 
Bacon, Dunham, Maish, Spinola, 
$ Enloe, Mason, Stahlnecker, 
Belmont, Finley, MeComas, Stewart, Vt. 
Bland, Fitch, MeCormick, rhe 
Bound, Funston, McCuliogh, vo 
Bowden, Gaines, McKinley, ‘aulbee, 
Browne, Ind. Senioner; » McShane, Thomas, MI. 
Bunnell, Glover, Montgomery, Thomas, Wis, 
Burnes, Greenman, Morrill, Turner, Kans. 
Burnett, Tiatch, Morse, Vance, 
Campbell,F.,N. Y. Hayden, Nichols, Wade, 
Campbell, Ohio Hayes, Norwood, Weaver, 
Cobb, Hires, O' Ferrall, West, 
Cockran, Hogg, O'Neall, Ind. White, Ind 
Collins, oward, Outhwaite, White, 
Compton, Hutton, Parker, Wilber, 
Conger, Kennedy. Patton, Wilkins, 
Crisp, Ketcham, Payson, Wilson, Minn. 
Culberson, Kilgore, Perry, 
Cummings, ne, Pideock, 
Davenport, Long, Richardson, 


So the motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill was agreed to. 

During the roll-call, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of the names. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I object. 

The Clerk then recapitulated the names of those voting. 

Mr. KILGORE. I want the RECORD to show that I am paired with 
the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Nokwoop, and that I would vote 

inst this motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will announce the pairs, 

Mr. BLAND. I was paired with the gentleman from Mississippi, 
Mr. ALLEN, I did not vote when my name was called, being Pei 
the impression that the pair was still in existence. I understand now 
thatit has expired, and not being paired, Task to record my vote against 
this motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairthinks that would be an extension of 
the rule beyond any point to which it has heretofore been carried. The 
gentleman, however, can state how he would have voted. 


Mr. BLAND. The gentleman from Mississippi with whom I was 
paired is sick and unable tobe here. I should vote against the bill. 
Mr. DOCKERY. Iam paired withthe gentleman from Kansas, Mr. 
MORRILI. If he were present I should vote ‘‘no.’’ 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will announce the pairs. 
‘The following pairs were announced: 
Mr. GAINES with Mr. VANCE, on all questions, and on the river and 
harbor bill. Mr. VANCE would vote against the bill, Mr. GAINES for 
it. 
Mr. RicHarpson with Mr. Hoaa, on the river and harbor bill. 
Mr. RICHARDSON would vote against the bill, and Mr. Hogg for it. 
Mr. Davis with Mr. Symes, on the riverand harbor bill. Mr. DAVIS, 
if present, would vote for the bill, Mr. SYMES against it, 
Mr. BELMONT with Mr. PERRY, on the river and harbor bill. Mr. 
BELMONT would vote against the bill, Mr. Perry would vote for it. 
Mr. SPINOLA with Mr. KETCHAM, on the river and harbor bill. Mr. 
SPINOLA would vote for the bill, Mr. KETCHAM against it. 
Mr. KILGORE with Mr. Norwoop, on the river and harbor bill. 
Mr. KILGORE would vote against the bill, Mr. Norwoop for it. 
Mr. NicHoLs with Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, on the river and 
harbor bill. Mr. NicHoxs would vote against the bill, Mr. THOMAS, 
of Wisconsin, for it. 
Mr. WILBER with Mr. FINLEY, on the river and harbor bill. Mr. 
WILBER would vote for the bill, and Mr. FINLEY against it. 
Mr. Copp with Mr. ConGer, on the river and harbor bill, and un- 
til farther notice. 
Mr. STEWART, of Vermont, with Mr. BOWDEN, on the river and 
harbor bill. Mr. STEWART, of Vermont, would vote against the bill, 
and Mr. BowbDEN would vote for it. 
Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, on the river and 
harbor bill. Mr. CULBERSON would vote for the bill; Mr. BROWNE, 
of Indiana, against it. 
Mr. O’FERRALL with Mr. Dorsey, on the river and harbor bill. 
Mr. O'FERRALL would vote for the bill; Mr. DORSEY, against it. 
Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi, with Mr. BLAND, on the river and har- 
bor bill. Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi, would vote for the bill; Mr. 
BLAND, against it. 
The following were announced as being paired on all political ques- 
tions until further notice: 
. ANDERSON, of Illinois, with Mr. McCormick. 
. OUTHWAITE with Mr. Payson. 
. GLOVER with Mr. ADAMS. 
. GREENMAN with Mr, THOMAS, of Ilinois. 
. DOCKERY with Mr. MORRILL. 
. COLLINS with Mr. DUNHAM. 
. BURNETT with Mr. HAYDEN. 
. WHITE, of New York, with Mr. COCKRAN. 
. Prpcock with Mr. WEST. 
. McSHAyE with Mr. McComas, on all questions and on the 
river and harbor bill. Mr. McComas would vote against the bill. 
Mr. WILson, of Minnesota, with Mr.GALLINGER, until furthernotice. 
ae following were announced as being paired on all questions for 
this day: 
Mr. HATCH with Mr. PARKER. 
Mr. ENLOE with Mr. HIRES. 
Mr. TAULBEE with Mr. MCCULLOGR 
Mr. BAcon with Mr. Mason. 
Mr. WILKINS with Mr. BUNNELL. 
Mr. STAHLNECKER with Mr. Lona. 
. HAYES with Mr. RYAN. 
Mr. Crisp with Mr. DAVENPORT. 
. BURNES with Mr. STRUBLE. 
. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I notice that I am paired with 
Mr. Hoa. If he were present, he would vote in the affirmative, and 
I would vote in the negative on this motion. I withdraw my vote. 

Bil yom of the vote was then announced as above recorded. [Ap- 
plause. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found daly enrolled bills of the following 
titles; when the Speaker signed the same, namely: 

A bill (S. 2506) for the establishment of a light-house, fog-signal, 
and day beacon in the vicinity of Goose Rocks, Fox Island Thorough- 

Maine; 

A bill (8. ' 2614) to authorize the Batesville and Brinkley Railroad 
to build a bridge across the Black River in Arkansas; 

A bill (S. 1828) to provide for a light-house at Newport News, Mid- 
dle Ground, Virginia; 

A bill (S. 2458) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Eastern Branch of the Potomac River 
at the foot of Pennsylvania avenue east; and 

A bill (S. 1064) for the relief of L. J. Worden. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


` By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. PETERS, 
on account of sickness. 
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RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH CROW INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move to d the rules and 
pass the bill (S. 325) granting to the Billings, Clark’s Fork and Cooke 
City Railroad Company the right of way through the Crow Indian 
reservation. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


That the right of way is hereby ted, as hereinafter set forth, to the Bill- 
ings, Clark’s Fork and Cooke City Railroad Company, a corpo! organized 
and existing under the laws of the Territory of Montana, for the extension of its 
railroad through the lands in Montana Territory set apart for the use of the 
Crow Indians, opting 4 known as the Crow Indian reservation, inning at 
a point on the northern line of said reserve at or near where Clark’s Fork emp- 
ties into the Yellowstone River, and thence following in a southerly direction 
to a point at or near where said Clark’s Fork crosses the southern line of the 
said Crow reserve; also a branch line of railway to be constructed fora distance 
of ten miles up Bear Creek, and commencing from the point where said Bear 
Creek empties into said Clark’s Fork, with the right to construct, use, and main- 
tain tracks, turn-outs, and sidings. 

Sec. 2, That the right of way hereby granted to said company shall be 75 feet 
in width on each side of the central line of said railroad as aforesaid ; and said 
company shall also have the right to take from said lands adjacent to the line 
of said road material, stone, earth, and timber necessary for the construction 
of said railroad; also, ground adjacent to such right of way for station-build- 
ings, depots, machine-shops, side-tracks, turn-outs, and water-stations, not to 
exceed in amount 300 feet in width and 3,000 feet in length for each station, to 
the extent of one station for each 10 miles of road. 

Src. 3. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to fix the 
amount of compensation to be paid the Indians for such right. of way and ma- 
terial, and provide the time and manner for the payment thereof, and also to 
ascertain and fix the amount of compensation to be made individual members 
of the tribe for damages sustained by them by reason of the construction of 
said road; but no right of any kind shall vest in said railwa company in or to 
any part of the right of way herein provided for until plats thereof, made upon 
actual survey for the definite location of such railroad, and including the points 
for station-buildings, depots, machine-shops, side-tracks, turn-outs, and water- 
stations, shail be filed with and approved by the Secretary of the Interior, which 
approval shall be made in writing and be open for the inspection of any party 
inte: therein, and until the compensation aforesaid has been filed and paid; 
and the surveys, constraction, and operation of such railroad shall be conducted 
with due Spat for the rights of the Indians, and in accordance with such rules 
and ns as the Secretary of the Interior may make to carry out this 
provision: Provided, That the President of the United States may, in his dis- 
cretion, require that the consent of the Indians to said right of way shall be ob- 
tained by said railway company, in such manner as he may prescribe, before 
any right under this act shall accrue to said company. 

Sec, 4. That said company shall not assign or transfer or mo this right 
of way for any purpose whatever until said road shall be completed : ed, 
‘That the company may mortgage said franchise, together with the rolling-stock, 
for money to construct and complete said road: And provided further, That the 
right ee herein shall be lost and forfeited by said company unless the 
road is co: and in running order within two years from the passage of 
this act: And provided further, That no part of said line shall touch any portion 
of the Yellowstone National Park. 

Sec, 5. That said railway company shall accept this right of way upon the es- 
pressed condition, binding upon itself, its successors, and assigns, that they will 
neither aid, assist, nor advise in any effort looking towards the changing or ex- 
tinguishing the present tenure of the Indians in their land, and will not attempt 
to secure from the Indian tribes any further grant of land or its ocaupancy than 
is heretofore provided: Provided, Thatany violation of the condition mentioned 
in this section shall operate as a forfeiture of all the rightsand privileges of said 
railway company under this act. 

Sec. 6, That Con may at any time amend, add to, alter, or repeal this 
act. That this act shall be in force from its passage. 


Mr. TOOLE. I desire to say that there is a minority report accom- 
panying this bill, and I demand a second on the motion. 

Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. TooLE were appointed tellers. 

The question was taken; and the tellers reported—ayes 103, noes 25. 

Mr. NELSON and Mr. TOOLE. No quorum. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is evidently a quorum in the House, and I 
therefore ask for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The rale expressly provides that this vote is to be 
taken by tellers. 

Mr. BLAND. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 83, noes 41. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I demand the yeas and nays. 

On E question of ordering the yeas and nays there were—ayes 33, 
noes 74. 

So (the afirmative being more than one-fifth of the whole vote) the 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 
62, nays 120, not voting 142; as follows: 


YEAS—62. 
t Finley, Kilgore, Seymour, 

Anderson, Iowa Forney, oon, Smith, 
Baker, Ili. Fuller, Lagan, Sowden, 
Bankhead, 5 Landes, Spooner, 
Barnes, Grimes, Lanham, Springer, 
Blawd, Hall, Lind, Stephenson, 
Blount, Hare, Macdonald, Tillman, 
Boothman, Hateh, Martin, . Turner, Kans, 
Bryce, Haugen, Matson, Walker, 
Caruth, Hemphill, Milliken, Washington, 
Caswell, Hewdersoa Iowa, Neal, Whitthorne, 
L9) y, Holman, Neison, Williams, 
Clark, Holmes, Patton, Wise, 
Ormens; Horoi on Yost. < 

per, ones, ce, 
Cothran, Kerr, Richardson, 

NAYS—120. 

Allen, Mich. Belden, Bowden, Browne,T.H.B., Va, 
Anderson, Kans, Biggs, Bowen, Brown, Ohio 
Atkinson, Bingham, Breckinridge, Ark, Brown, J. R., Va. 

er, N, Blar Breckinridge, Ky. Brumm, 
Bayne, Eoutelle. Brewer, Burrows, 


Butler, Harmer, McClammy, Romeis, 
Butterworth, Hayes, cCreary, Rowell, 
Bynum, Henderson, N. ©, McKenna, Rowland, 
See Fenderson, il. Seno, Torah Mass. 

nnon, er’ erriman, yers, 
Cheadle, Hermann, Mills, Scull, 
Chipman, Hiestand, Moffitt, Seney, 
Cowles, Moore, Sherman, 
Crain Hooker, Morgan, Shively, 
Dalzell, Hopkins, Tl. Morrow, Snyder, 
Dargan, Hopkins, Va. Nutting, Sieele, 
Darlington, Hopkins, N. Y. Oates, Stockdale, 
Davidson, Fla. Houk, O'Donnel, Stone, Ky. 
Dingley, Hudd, O'Neill, Pa. Tarsney, 
Dockery, Jackson, O'Neill, Mo. Taylor, J. D., Ohio, 
Dunn, Johnston, Ind. Osborne, Tracey, 
Elliott, Johnston, N.C. Owen, Townshend, 
Ermentrout, Kelley, eel, Vandever, 
“tos aca Ketcham, Penington, Warner, 
Ford, La Follette, Piumb, Weber, 
Gay, Laidlaw, ey, Wheeler, 
Gibson, Lawler, Rayner, Whiting, Mass, 
Glass, Lee, Wickham, 
Grosvenor, epn Rockwell, Wilson, W. Va. 
Guenther, cAdoo, Rogers, Yardley. 

NOT VOTING—142. 

Adams, Davidson, Ala, Lodge, Ryan, 
Allen, Mass, Davis, Long, Sawyer, r 
Ailen, Miss. De Lano, Lynch, Scott, 
Anderson, Miss. Dibble, Maffett, Shaw, 
Anderson, UL Dorsey, Mahoney, Simmons, 
Arnold, Dougherty, Maish, Spinola, 
Bacon, Dunham, Mansur, StabInecker, 
Barry, Enloe, Mason, Stewart, Tex. 
Belmont, Felton, McComas, Stewart, Ga, 
Bliss, Fisher, McCormick, Stewart, Vt. 
Bound, Fitch, MeCullogh, Stone, Mo. 
Brower, Flood, McKinley, Struble, 
Browne, Ind, Foran, McKinney, Symes, 
Buchanan, French, MeMillin, ulbee. 
Buckalew Funston, McShane, Taylor, E. B., Ohio, 
Bunnell, Gaines, Montgomery, Thomas, y 
Burnes, Gallinger, Morrill, Thomas, Ili, 
Burnett, Gest, Morre, 0) 
Campbell, F., N. Y. Glover, Newton, Thompson, Ohio, 
Campbell, Ohio Gof, Nichols, Thompson, Cal 
Campbell, T.J., N.Y .Granger, Norwood, Turner, 
Carlton, Greenman, O'Ferrall, Vance, 
Catchings, Grout, O'Neall, Ind. Wade, 
Cobb, Hayden, Outhwaite, Weaver, 
Cockran, Heard, Parker, West, 
Cogswell, Hires, Payson, White, Ind. 
Collins, Hogg, Perry, White, N. Y. 
Compton, Hovey, Peters, Whiting, Mich, 
Conger, Howard, Phelan, Wilber, 
Cox, Hunter, Phelps, Wilkins, 
Crisp, ean, Pidcock, Wilkinson, 
Crouse, Kennedy, Post, Wilson, Minn. 
Culberson, Laird, Randall, Woodburn, 
Cummings, Lane, Reed, Yoder, 
Cutcheon, Latham, Russell, Conn. 
Davenport, Lehlbach, Rusk, 


So the House refused to adjourn. 

During the roll-call, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Task to dispense with the reading of the names, 

Mr. NELSON. I object. 

The names of members voting were read. 

‘The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. WADE with Mr. STONE, of Missouri, until further notice, 

Mr. RANDALL with Mr. LAIRD, for the balance of the day. 

Mr. MontGomery with Mr. Gest, for the balance of the day. 

Mr. GRANGER with Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, for the remainder 
of the day. 

-Mr. Biges with Mr. RYAN, for the balance of the day. 

The yote was then announced as above recorded. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message from the President of the United States was communi- 

cated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its secretaries, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had to the amendments of the 
touse of Representatives to a joint resolution and bills of the following 
titles: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 73) relating to the disposal of public lands in 
certain States; y 

A bill (S, 1912) granting an increase of pension to William Irving; 

A bill (S. 1889) to authorize the Tennessee Midland Railway Com- 
pany to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River at any point along 
the line between the counties of Decatur and Perry, in the State of Ten- 
nes:ce, it may deem acceptable; and 
o A bill (S. 555) to establish an additional Jand district in the State of 

regon. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments the bill (H. R 7936) to restore to the public domain a part of 
the Uintah Indian reservation in the Territory of Utah, and for other 
pepe, asked a conference on the the disagreeing votes of the two 

ouses thereon, and had appointed as conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate Mr. DAwes, Mr. Jones of Arkansas, and Mr. BOWEN. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
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Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7319) for the 
relief of Emory R. Seward. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the reportof 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 


on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7348) granting to 
the city of Grand Forks, Dak., the right to build two free bridges across 
Red River. 
` VETO MESSAGE—NEW YORK INDIAN LANDS IN KANSAS. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a message from 
the President of the United States. 
The Clerk read the message, as follows: 


To the House of Representatives : 

I return without approval House bill No. 1406, entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for 
the sale of certain New York Indian lands in Kansas,” 

Prior to the year 1838, a number of bands and tribes of New York Indians had 
obtained 500,000 acres of land in the State of Wisconsin, upon which they pro- 

to reside. In the year above named a treaty was entered into between 
the United States and these Indians,whereby they relinquished to the Govern- 
ment these Wisconsin lands. In consideration thereof, and, as the treaty de- 
clares, “in order to manifest the deep interest of the United States in the fature 
peace and prosperity of the New York Indians.” it was agreed there should be 
set a) asa ent home for all the New York Indians then residing in the 
State of New York or in Wisconsin or elsewhere in the United States, who had 
n rmanent home, a tract of land amounting to 1,824,000 acres, directly west 
of the State of Missouri and now included in the State of Kansas, being 320 
acres for each Indian, as their number was then computed, “to have and to hold 
the same in fee-simple to the said tribes or nations of Indians by patent from 
the President of the United States,” 

Full power and authority was also given to said Indians “ to divide said lands 
among the different tribes, nations, or bands in severalty,” with the right to 
sell and convey to and from each other, under such rules and regulations as 
shoud be adopted by said Indians in their respective tribes, or in general 
council, 

The treaty further provided that such of the tribes of these Indians as did not 
accept said treaty and agree to remove to the country set apart for their new 
homes, within five years or such other time as the President might from time 
to time appoint, should forfeit all interest in the land so set apart to the United 
States; and the Government guarantied to protect and defend them in the 
peaceable possession and enjoyment of their new homes. 

I have no positive information that any considerable number of these Indians 
removed to the lands provided for them within the five years limited by the 
treaty. Their omission to do so may have been owing to the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to appropriate the money to pay the expense of such removal, as it 


_ agreed to do in the treaty, 


It is, however, stated ina letter of the Secretary of the Interior, dated April 6, 
1878, contained in the report of the Senate committee, to whom the bill under 
consideration was referred, that in the year 1812 some of these Indians settled 
upon the lands described in the treaty; and it is further alleged in said report 
that in 1846 about two hundred more of them were removed to said lands. 

The letter of the Secretary of the Interior above referred to contains the fol- 
lowing statement concerning these Indian occupants; 

“From death and the hostility of the settlers, who were drawn in that direc- 
tion by the fertility of the soil and other advantages, all of the Indians du- 
ally relinquished their selections, until of the Indians who had removed thither 
from the State of New York, only thirty-two remained in 1860.” 

And the following further statement is made : 

“The files of the Indian Oflice show abundant proof that they did not volun- 
tarily relinquish their occupation.” 

The proof thus referred to is indeed abundant, and is found in official reports 
and affidavits made as late as the year 1859. By these it appears that during 
that year, in repeated instances, Indian men and widows of deceased Indians, 
were driven from their homes by the threats of armed men; that in one case at 
least the habitation of an Indian woman was burned, and that the kind of out- 
rages were resorted to which too often follow the eupidity of whites, and the pos- 
session of fertile lands by defenseless and unprotected Indians. 

An agent, in an official letter dated August 9, 1859, after detailing the cruel 
treatment of these occupants of the lands, which the Government had given 
them, writes: 

“Since these Indians have been placed under my charge, which was, I think, 
in 1855, I haye endeavored to protect them; but Soupis after complaint has 
reached me, and I have reported their situation again and again; and I hope 
that it will not be long when the Indians who are entitled to land under the 
decision of the Indian Office shall have it set apart to them,” 

4 The same agent, under date of January 18, 1860, referring to these Indians, 
eclares: 

“These Indians have been driven off theirland and claims upon the New York 
tract by the whites, and they are now very much scattered and many of them 
are very destitute.” . 

It was found in 1860 that of all the Indians who had prior to that date selected 
and occupied part of these lands but thirty-two remained, and it seems to have 
been deemed but justice to them to confirm their selections by some kind of gov- 
ernmental grantor declaration, though it does not appear that any of them had 
been able to maintain actual possession of all theirselected lands against white 
intrusion. Thus certain special commissioners appointed to examine this sub- 
ject, under date of in! 29, 1860, make the DUONE: statement: 

* In this connection it may be proper to remark that many of the tracts so se- 
lected were claimed by lawless men who had compelled the Indians to abandon 
them under threats of violence; but we are confident that no serious injury 
will be done to any one, as the improvements are of but little value.” 

On the lth day of September, 1360, certificates were issued to the thirty-two 
Indians who had made selections of lands and who still survived, with a view 
of securing to them such selections and at the same time gnupg to them the 
number of acres which it was porde they should have the treaty of 1838, 
These certificates were mado by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and de- 
clared that in conformity with the provisions of the treaty of 183$ there had been 
assigned and allotted to the person named therein 320 acres of the land desig- 
nated in said treaty, which land was particularly described in said certificates, 
which concluded as follows: 

“ And the selection of said tract for the exclusive use and benefit of said re- 
serve, having been approved by the Secretary of the Interior, is not subject to 
be alienated in fee, leased, or otherwise disposed of, except to the United States,” 

In aletter dated Se wera aoe 1860, from the Indian Commissioner to theagent 
in the neighborhood of these lands, reference is made to the conduct of white 
intruders upon the same and the following instructions were given to said agent: 

“In view of these representations, and the fact that these white persons who 
are in possession of the land are intruders, I have to direct that you will visit 
the New York reserve in Kansasat your earliest convenience, RE LEENE f 
those Indians living among the Osages to whom said lands have been allotted, 
with a view to place them in possession of the lands to which they are ss 


and if vou should meet with any forcible resistance from white settlers, you wil 


report their names to this office, in order that appropriate action may be taken 
in the premises; and you will inform them that if they do not immediately 
abandon said lands they will be removed by force. When you shall have given 
the thirty-two Indians peaceable postano of their lands, or attempted to do 
so, and have been prevented by forcible resistance, you will make a report of 
your action to this bureau.” 

The records of the Indian Bureau do not disclose that any report was ever 
made by the agent to whom these instructions were given. 

In 1861 and 1562 mention was made by the agents of the destitute condition of 
these Indians and of their being deprived of their lands, and in these years pe- 
titions were presented ‘in their behalf, asking that justice be done them on ac- 
count of the failure of the Government to provide them with homes. 

In the mean time, and in December, 1850, the remainder of the reserve not al- 
lotted to the thirty-two survivors was thrown open to settlement by Executive 
proclamation. Of course this was followed a prisiar conflict between the 
settlers and the Indians. Itis presumed that it became dangerous for those to 
whom lands had been allotted toattempt to gain possession of them. On theith 
day of December, 1865, Agent Snow returned twenty-seven of the certificates of 
ponent which had not been delivered, and wrote as follows to the Indian 

ureau: 

“ A few of these Indians were at one time put in possession of their lands. 
They were driven off by the whites; one Indian was killed, others wounded, 
and their houses burned. White men at this time have possession of these 
lands and have valuable improvementsonthem, The Indians are deterred even 
eee cn : nn I would aera od ae er naan: oe these wronged and 

lestitute ple, that some measure adopt the Government to 
these al se their rights,” p z siyo 


An official report made to the Secretary of the Interior, dated February 1 
1871, gives the history of these lands, and concludes as follows : . 

“These lands are now all or nearly all occupied by white persons who have 
driven the Indians from their homes—in some instances with violence. There 
is great necessity that some relief should be afforded to them by ar regants of 
Congress, authorizing the issue of patents to the allottees or giving them power 
to selland convey. 

“In this way they will be enabled to realize something from the land, and the 
occupants can secure titles for their homes.” 

Apparently in the line of this recommendation, and in an attempt to remedy 
the condition of affairs then existing, an act was passed on the 19th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1873, permitting heads of families and single persons over twenty-one 
qars of age, who had made settlements and improvements upon and were bona 

de claimants and occupants of the lands for which the thirty-two certificates 
of allotments were issued to enter and purchase at the proper land office, such 
lands so occupied by them, not exceeding 160 acres, upon paying therefor the 
appraised value of said tracts respectively, to be ascertained by thaws disinter- 
ested and competent appraisers, to be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
who should Pye the value of such lands exclusive of improvements, but that 
no saleshould be made under said act for less than $3.75 per acre. 

It was further provided that the entries allowed should be made within twelve 
months after the promulgation by the Secretary of the Interior of regulations to 
carry said act into effect, and that the money arising upon such sales should be 

id into the Treasury of the United States, in trust for, and to be paid to, the 

ndians respectively to whom such certificates of allotment had been issued, or 
to their heirs, upon satisfactory proof of their identity, at any time within five 
years from the passage of the act,and that in default of such proof the money 
should become a part of the public moneys of the United States. 

It was also further provided that any Indian to whom any certificate of allot- 
ment had been issued, and who was then occupying the land allotted thereby, 
should be entitled to receive a patent therefor. 

Pursuant to this statute these lands were appraised. The lowest value per 
acre fixed by the appraisers was $3.75, and the highest was $10—making the aver- 
age for the whole $4.90 per acre. 

it is reported that only eight pieces, containing 879.76 acres of land taken from 
six of these Indian allotments, were sold under this statute to the settlers thereon, 
postema the sum of $4,058.C6, and that the price paid in no case was less than 

.50 per acre. 

It is proposed by the bill under consideration to sell the remainder of this al- 
lotted land to those who failed to avail themselves of the law of 1873 for the sum 
of $2.50 per acre. 

Whatever may be said of the effect of the action of the Indian Bureau in issu- 
ing certificates of allotment to individual Indians, as it relates to the title of the 
lauds described therein, it was the only way that the Government could per- 
form its treaty obligation to furnish homes for any number of Indians less than 
a tribe or band ; and if these allotments did not vest a title in these individual 
Indians, they secure to them such rights to the lands as the Government was 
bound to proteas, and whichit could not refuse to confirm, if it became neces- 
sary, by the issuance of patents therefor. yi 

These rigħts are fully recognized by the statute of 1573 as well as by the bill 
under consideration, 

The right and power of the Government to divest these allottees of their in- 
terests under their certificates is so questionable that perhaps it could only be 
done under the plan proppie through an estoppel arising from the acceptance 
of the price for which their allotted lands were sold. 

But whatever the effectof a Sg ey with the provisions of this bill would 
be upon the title of the settlers to these lands, I can see no fairness or justice in 
permitting them toenter and ge such lands ata sum much less than their 
appraised value in 1873, and for hardly one-half the price paid by their neigh- 
bors under the law passed in that year. 

The occupancy upon these lands of the settlers seeking relief, and of their 
grantors, is based upon wrong, violence, and oppression. A continuation of 
the wrongful exclusion of these Indians from their lands should not inure to 
the benefit of the wrongdoers. The opportunities afforded by the law of 1873 
were neglected, perhaps, in the hope and belief that death would remove the 
Indians,who, by their appeals for justice, annoyed those who had driven them 
from their homes, and perhaps in the expectation that the heedlessness of the 
Government concerning its obligations to the Indians would supply easier 
terms, The idea is too prevalent that, against those who by emigration and 
settlement upon our frontier extend our civilization and prosperity, the rights 
of the Indians are of but little consequence. But it must be absolutely true that 
no development is genuine or valuable based upon the violence and cruelty of 
individuals or the faithlessness of a Government, 

While it might not result in exact justice or precisely rectify the wrongs com- 
mitted, it may well be that in existing circumstances the interests of the allot- 
tecs or their heirs demand an adjustment of the kind now proposed, But their 
Jands certainly are worth much more than they were in 1873; and the settlers, 
if they are not subjected to a reappraisement, shou!d at least pay the price at 
which the lands were appraised in that year. 

if the holders of the interests of the allottees have such a title as will give 
them a standing in the courts of Kansas, I do not think they need fear defeat 
by being charged with improvements under the occupying claimants’ act; for it 
has boen aoricod in a case to be found in the 20th volume of Kansas Reports, at 

74, that— 

* Neither the title nor possession of the Indian owner secured by treaty with 
the United States Government can be disturbed by State legislation; a»? the 
oceupying claimants’ act has no application in this case.” 
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And yet the delay, uncertainty, and expense of legal contests should be con- 


sidered, 
I suggest that any bill which is passed to adjust the rights of these Indians by 
erewith returned should provide 


such a general plan as is embodied in the bill 
for the payment by the settlers within a reasonable time of an app value, 
and that in case the same is not paid by the respective occupants, that the lands 
be sold at public auction for a price not less than the appraisement. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, May 7, 1888, 


Mr. PERKINS. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PERKINS. Would it be in order to ask, instead of a refer- 
ence of this message, or of its present consideration, that it lie on the 
Speaker’s table to be called up at some future time? 

The SPEAKER. It would. ` 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let it go to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. PERKINS. ‘The bill has been carefully considered by the com- 
mittee. I see no impropriety in referring the message to the commit- 
tee; but that members may have an opportunity of reading it, I ask 
that it remain temporarily on the Speaker’s table. This measure is 
important to settlers, not in my district, but in my State. I have no 
interest in the matter myself. But to a few settlers in Kansas it is 
important. I know that the Indians who are the beneficiaries are sat- 
isfied with this ment, 

I claim that as a matter of justice to the settlers, as a matter of justice 
to the Indians, as a matter of equity to all, it ought to be passed by 
this House. And in order that the House may have an opportunity to 
examine the President’s views before acting on the bill, I ask that the 
miland message be allowed to remain temporarily on the Speaker’s 

- table. 

Mr. McADOO. Mr. Speaker, the Chief Executive of the country 

has sent here a yery important message giving his reasons for not ap- 

roving this measure. When the bill was before the House I took the 

iberty of opposing it as strongly as I could. It is the usual course for 
documents of this character to be referred to the committee from which 
the bill emanated, and respect for the Chief Executive demands that 
this message shall be referred in the usual manner. I therefore move 
that it be referred to the Committee on Indian Affuirs and ordered to 
be printed, and on that I call for the previous question. 

The House divided on the motion of Mr. MCADOO; and there were— 
ayes 51, noes 52. 

Mr. McADOO and Mr. NELSON. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The point being made that no quoram has voted, 
the Chair will appoint to act as tellers the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, Mr. McAnoo, and the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. PERKINS. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 60, noes 30. 

The SPEAKER. No quorum has yet voted. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BENGHAM. Having been recognized by the Chair to move to 
proceed to the consideration of a Senate bill, I desire to be informed 
what the standing of that motion will be on suspension day four weeks 
hence? 

The SPEAKER. In case the motion is not now disposed of, it will 
be the pending motion on the next day for the sion of the rules. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, I renew the motion that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. No business has intervened since the last motion 
to adjourn was made, but as no point of order is made against the mo- 
tion, the Chair will entertain it. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly (at 4 o’clock 
and 35 minutes p. m.) adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 

Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. C. H. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 9860) granting a pension to 
Adelia F. Homans, widow of Charles F, Homans—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 9861) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Waitie F. Harris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAINE: A bill (H. R. 9862) granting a pension to Benjamin 
F. Bair—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9863) granting a pension to Louis M. Smith—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CROUSE: A bill (H. R. 9864) for the relief of C. B. Cham- 
herlain—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: A biil (H. R. 9865) granting a pension to Fran- 
cis K. House—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HOLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9866) granting a pension to John 
B, Lynch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAIRD (by request): A bill (H. R. 9867) for the relief of 
Catherine Millen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE: A bill (H. R. 9868) for the relief of John L, Moore— 
by Mr, MoCREARY. A bill (HL pensi 

y Mr. 0 č: ill (H. R. 9869 nting a ion to Agnes 
M. Ross—to the Committee on Invalid ple s ‘ sin 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9870) granting a pension to William Barnes—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9871) granting a pension to William Geer—to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9872) for the relief of John Baughman—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9873) for the benefit of Levi Lambert—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9874) for the relief of administrator of Alfred Al- 
corn—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9875) for the relief of S. J. Brown—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. ' 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9876) for the relief of Jeremiah Davidson—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9877) granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 
Cleveland—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MATSON: A bill (H. R. 9878) granting a pension to Moses 
T. Coffey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9879) granting a pension to Lucina Stotsenberg— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9880) for the relief of James F. Fee—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CHARLES O'NEILL: A bill (H. R. 9881) for the relief of 
Henry and Angelo Myers—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PATTON: A bill (H. R. 9882) to refer the claims of Lewis 
Rothernel and Stephen H. Myers to the Court of Claims—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 9883) granting a pension to Cyrus 
E. Pruett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 9884) for the relief of George W. 
Davis—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. J. D. STEWART: A bill (H. R. 9885) granting a pension to 
Frank W. Tubbesing—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE, of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9886) for the relief of 
Samuel Cones—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: A bill (H. R. 9887) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Tamer Slater, mother of Lewis K. White, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VOORHEES: A bill (H. R. 9888) for the relief of Maj. Gen. 
Robert H. Milroy—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 9889) to refer the claim against 
the United States of Mary E. Reed for stores and supplies to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. WICKHAM: A bill (H. R. 9890) granting a pension to Cath- 
arine Baughman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. C. 8. BAKER: Petition of Belle S. Winslow and 23 other 
persons, of Henrietta, Monroe County, New York, for prohibition in the 
District of Columbia—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic. 

By Mr. BAYNE: Papers relating to bill for relief of Benjamin M. 
Clarke—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLOUNT: Paper in the claim of Mary A. Washington—to 
the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Petition of 91 citizens of Westfield, Me., for 
prohibition in the District of Columbia—to the Select Committee on 
the Alcoholic Liquor Trafiic. 

By Mr. J. R. BROWN: Petition of the council of Danville, Va., 
for continuing the grading and paving of the street to national ceme- 
tery at Danville, Va.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. T. M. BROWNE: Memorial of Francis A. Field to accom- 
pany his bill—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CROUSE: Petition of quicksilver manufacturers of Califor- 
nia, against putting quicksilver on the free-list—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Memorial of C. T. Reynolds & Co. and 
others, favoring the amendment to the Mills bill to retain the duty on 
whiting and Paris white as itis now levied—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, memorial of the quicksilver manufacturers of California, favor- 
ing a specific duty of 20 to 25 cents per pound on quicksilvyer—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORNEY: Petition of William B. Taylor, and of William B. 
Taylor, administrator of John E. Taylor, of De Kalb County, Alabama, 
for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee 
on War Claims, 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of Albion Thorn, late postmaster at Dell, 
Minnehaha County, Dakota Territory, for relief—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Pg Mr. GOFF: Petition of Erasmus L. Wentz, for a pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Ey Mr. GUENTHER: Resolution of the Merchants’ Association of 
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Milwaukee, Wis., against certain amendment of the interstate-com- 
merce law—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HUNTER: Petition of members of Captain Hanway Post, 
No, 83, Grand Army of the Republic, of Bowling Green, Ky., for the 

of the private pension disability billi—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: Petition of the Prairie DuSac Grange, No. 
175, asking that there be no further extension of charters to national 
banks, ete.—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of W. D. Carleton, and 110 others, citizens of Dane 
County, Wisconsin, in favor of the schedule of duties agreed upon by 
the wool-growers and woolen manufacturers at Washington, January 
14, 1888—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAIDLAW: Petition of citizens of Chautauqua, N. Y., for the 
protection of wool-growers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCREARY: Petition of Joseph Ballou, of Lincoln County, 
and of Mary Hope, by Aun Rupley, heir, of Boyle County, Kentucky, 
for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: Petition of Rev. H. King and 32 others, cit- 
izens of the Sixteenth district of Pennsylvania, for prohibition in the 
District of Columbia—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor 


Trafic. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Petition of John A. Miller and others, for the 

ge of bills adjusting accounts of laborers under the eight-hour 

w, and giving workingmen the benefit of said law—to the Committee 
on Labor. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petition of 15 members of the Norvell (Mich. ) 
Farmers’ Club, praying for an increase of the duty on wool—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Calhoun County (Michigan) Grange, No. 3, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, for the creation of a department of agriculture, and 
for other pu to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CHARLES O’NEILL: Resolutions of the Vessel-Owners’ 
and Captains’ Association, urging that if the duty on sugar is reduced 
there should be a proportionate reduction on molasses—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. - 

Also, memorial of the Pennsylvania Prison Society, on the subject of 
convict labor—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of A. T. Eggleston and 40 others, citi- 
zens of Sedgwick County, Kansas, for organizing the Territory of Okla- 
homa, etc.—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. RAYNER: Petition of certain citizens of Baltimore, Md., in 
reference to the claim of Wesley Hartlove, deceased—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 5 

By Mr. RICE: Resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of St. Paul, 
Minn., in opposition to the passage of the bill to protect free labor from 
the injurious effects of convict labor, as tending to impose upon the 
former, and the industries in which it is employed, greater burdens 
than those hitherto borne—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of Sarah H. Morton, widow, and 
heirs of Josiah S. Morton, of Rutherford County, and of Samuel Sher- 
rell, of Lincoln County, Tennessee, for reference of their claims to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Charles Hickerson, of Coffee County, Tennessee, for 
reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 
Claims ; 

By Mr. ROGERS: Papers in the claim of George W. Davis, of Sebas- 
tian County, Arkansas—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of George W. Davis, for reference of his claim to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SENEY: Of L. H. Reisinger, of Galion, Ohio. 

By Mr. SPOONER: Resolutions of the Board of Trade of Providence, 
R. L, for more ample accommodations for appraisement of goods at the 
port of New York—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Board of Trade of Providence, R. I., for the 
incorporation of the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua—to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. J. D. STEWART: Petition of Hannah Allen, of Clayton 
County, Georgia, for reference of her claim to the Court of Claims—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Petition of Mrs. Tamer Slater, mother of 
Lewis K. White, Company F, One hundred and fifteenth Ohio Volun- 
teers, for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

‘By Mr. TILLMAN (by request): Papers in the claim of Julia R. 
Speakes, of Pierson Peeples, of William Cook, of James Horton, of 
Jackson M. Hoover, of Samuel R. Ihly, of Henry J. Harter, of Isham 
Peeples, and of Nathaniel W. Ellis, of South Carolina—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSHEND: Petition of the representatives of J. W. Ed- 
wards, of Shawneetown, Gallatin County, Illinois, for relief—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition of James Groves, of Robertson 
County, Tennessee, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. 8 V. WHITE: Petition of Rev. A. L. Stinard and 29 others, 
residents of the Third district of New York, for prohibition in the 


District of Columbia—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor 
Trafic. 


By Mr. W. L. WILSON: Petition of Amos Morrison, of Bunker Hill, 
Berkeley County, West Virginia, for reference of his claim to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. YOST: Petition of Robert Campbell, late postmaster at Lex- 
ington, Rockbridge County, Virginia—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 


The following petitions for the repeal or modification of the internal- 
revenue tax of $25 levied on druggists were received and severally re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Of citizens of Floyd County, Georgia. 

By Mr.S. T. HOPKINS: Of Washington Laycock, of Rondout, N. Y, 

By Mr. JACKSON: Of physicians and druggists of Washington 
County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. LODGE: Of John Lanahee, of Melrose, Mass. 


The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sev- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 

By Mr. HOLMES: Petition of John G. Smith and 62 others, citi- 
zens of Kossuth, andof James A. Henderson, and 30 others, citizens of 
Green County, Iowa. 

By Mr. LAIDLAW: Of citizens of Fredonia, N Y. 

The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by the means of certain import duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr 8. T. HOPKINS: Of citizens of North Hebron, N. Y. 

Also, of citizens of Union Grove, N. Y. 

By Mr. HOVEY: Of citizens of Salem, Ind. 

By Mr. LAIDLAW: Of citizens of West Valley, of Whitesville, and 
of Sheridan, N. Y. 

By Mr. REED: Of citizens of Leeds, Me. 

By Mr. RYAN: Of citizens of Halifax, Kans. 


The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: 

By Mr. BOOTHMAN: Of J. M. McEwan and 58 others, citizens and 
ex-soldiers of Holgate, Ohio. 

By Mr. LAIDLAW: Ofex-soldiers of Chautauqua County, New York. 

By Mr. RYAN: Of citizens of White City, Morris County, Kansas. 


The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law providing 
temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of illit- 
eracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 
aed Mr.GIFFORD: Of118 citizens of Jerauld and Hutchinson Counties, 

ota. 

Of Mr, GUENTHER: Of37 citizens of Waukesha County, Wisconsin. 

By Mr. HOUK: Of citizens of Blount County, Tennessee. 

By Mr. LAIDLAW: Of 189 citizens of Chautauqua County, and of 
87 citizens of Cattaraugus County, New York. 

By Mr. SAYERS: Of 61 citizens of Comal, Gillespie, and Blanco 
Counties, Texas. 

By Mr. STONE, of Missouri: Of 227 citizens of Cass and Cedar Coun- 
ties, and of 92 citizens of St. Clair County, Missouri. 

The following petition for an increase of compensation of fourth-class 
posrmasbas was referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

By Mr. ABBOTT: Of citizens of Cuba, Johnson County, Texas. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, May 8, 1888. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore announced his signature to the follow- 
ing enrolled bills, which had previously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives: 

A bill (8. 1064) for the relief of L. J. Worden; 

A bill (S. 1828) to providefor a light-house at Newport News, Mid- 
dle Ground, Va. ; 

A bill (S. 2458) to amend an act to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Eastern Branch of the Potomac River at the foot of 
Pennsylvania avenue east; 

A bill (S. 2506) for the establishment of a light-house, fog-signal, and 
day — the vicinity of Goose Rocks, Fox Island Thoroughfare, 
Maine; an 
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build a bridge across the Black River in Arkansas. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented the petition of John Pope 
Hodnett, of the District of Columbia, praying compensation for service 
rendered by him as counsel of the workingmen of the District of Co- 
lumbia; which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also presented a petition of 100 citizens of Westfield, Kans., pray- 
ing for prohibition in the District of Columbia; which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented the petition of Charles Gaskins and oth- 
ers, heirs of David Gaskins, late a citizen of Virginia, praying to beal- 
lowed compensation for losses sustained by him in consequence of the 
occupation of his farm by the Union Army in 1862, ete.; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McPHERSON presented a petition of citizens of New York City, 
praying that the work of the eradication of pleuro-pneumonia be con- 
tinued under the Bureau of Animal Industry as at present organized; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
St. Paul, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed amendment to 
the interstate-commerce law prohibiting transportation of interstate 
commerce over Canadian railways in its transit between points of ship- 
ment and destination; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of C. B. Palmer and 13 other 
citizens of Bremen, Me., praying that a pension be granted to Mary 
Johnston, widow of William Johnston, a soldier in the war of 1812; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I present the petition of N. E. Bowers, presi- 
dent, and R. P. Coop, secretary, of the Nashua (N. H.) Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, and 8. J. Frazier, Worthy Patriarch of 
the Sons of Temperance, and other citizens of Nashua, N. H., pray- 
ing for legislation against the running of Sunday mail trains; I also 
present a petition of the same parties, praying for legislation forbid- 
ding interstate commerce on Sunday by railroad trains; and a petition 
of the same parties, praying for legislation against military drills on 
Sunday. I move the reference of these petitions to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, HISCOCK. 1 present the petition of John Pope Hodnett, of the 
District of Columbia, praying compensation for services rendered by 
him as counsel for the workingmen of the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition will be referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. SPOONER. ‘That matter at the last Congress was before the 
Committee on Claims. The claimant asks, I think, some $25,000 from 
the Government of the United States as compensation for services which 
he alleges he rendered as counsel for certain laboring men in this Dis- 
trict. I think, perhaps, the petition ought to be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. I make that motion. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I understand that there is a bill on the subject 
pending before the Committee on Claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A previous petition on the subject 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, and reported 
back by that committee with a request that it be discharged and that 
the petition be referred to the Committee on Claims, which was done 
by order of the Senate. 

Mr. SPOONER. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the petition 
will be referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HISCOCK presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers and sailors, 
citizens of Ontario, Steuben, and Yates Counties, in the State of New 
York, praying for the passage of the per diem rated service-pension bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at a mass meeting of farmers 
of Westchester County, New York, complaining of certain abuses now 
practiced under the authority of the Bureau of Animal Industry; which 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


At a mass meeting of the farmers of Westchester County, New York, held at 
Mount Kisco, April 16, 1888, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the sense of this meeting is that the action of the officials of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, acting under the orders of the governor of the State 
of New York, in quarantining the cattle of Westchester County is highly inju- 
rious to the interest of the farmers, and that the manner of conducting the quar- 
antine has been unjust, partial, and unfair. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that the manner of the appoint- 
ments made under the governor's orders of the inspectors of cattle throughout 
the country have been made with a view of promoting the interest of the poli- 
tician without regard to the wishes or interest of the farmers. 

Resolved, That we deem it unnecessary to quarantine any herds but those af- 
fected with pleuro-pneumonia, and that the restraining of the moving of healthy 
cattle from one place to another is not only inconvenient but oppressive, and 
that we demand immediate relief from the necessity of obtaining a permit to buy, 
sell, or move healthy cattle. 3 

Resolved, Thata copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the governor of the 
State of New York and proper authorities at Washington, D. C., and we would 
respectfully ask the honorable Senate and House of Representatives to investi- 
gate the management of quarantined districts before making any further ap- 
propriation for the Bureau of Animal eat 

JOSHUA B. WASHBURN, Chairman. 
ARTHUR S. COME, Secretary, 


| A bill (S. 2614) to authorize the Batesville and Brinkley Railroad to | Mr. BLAIR presented the petition of Hon. John J. Bell, Ex-Gov- 


ernor Charles H. Bell, and other citizens of Exeter, N. H., praying for 
the passage of a bill forthe better protection of the Yellowstone National 
Park; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH presented a petition of the Providence (R. I.) Board 
of Trade, praying for increased accommodations for the appraisement of 
goods at the port of New York; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. HOAR. I present a memorial of the New England Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, composed of 250 ministers, repre- 
senting 37,000 church members, who protest against the ratification 
of the treaty with China, lately pending, as it proposes to exclude all 
Chinese persons, except official representatives, merchants, teachers, 
and travelers. This body protests against any treaty which excludes 
Chinese ministers of the gospel from coming to this country, and which 
prevents Chinese delegates to their general conference from taking their 
places in that body as utterly un-American and un-Christian. I sup- 
pose, until we can appeal from the American people drunk to the 
American people sober, this question must be considered as settled. 
Under the rules I presume the memorial must lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorial will lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Judiciary 
to report an amendment to be proposed to the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill when it shall be under consideration, con- 
cerning stenographers in the courts in Utah, when such courts are en- 
gaged in the trial of United States causes, as they may be called. 

I move that the amendment be printed and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon, which 
were agreed to; and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (8. 2583) for the relief of Mrs. Julia W. Jones, widow of Lieut. 
Rowland M. Jones; 

4 bill (S. 2645) granting arrears of pension to Alden W. Treworgy; 
and 

A bill (S. 2431) for the relief of Nathan Burnham. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of Robert Hammond, of Cambridge, Ohio, praying 
to be allowed compensation, ete., for injury sustained in the amputa- 
tion of his leg, submitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed 
to, and the committee were discharged from the further consideration 
of the petition. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, reported them severally without amendment, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 6575) for the relief of James L. Alsip; 

A bill (H. R. 417) granting a pension to David Strunk; 

A bill (H. R. 7913) granting a pension to Nellie Palfrey Goodwin; 

A bill (H. R. 6520) granting an increase of pension to Charles F. 

Tard: 


A bill 
A bill 


S. 2646) granting a pension to Danville A. Ricker; 
S. 2459) granting a pension to Mary 8. Maynard; 

A bill (S. 2500) granting a pension to Gertrude K. Lyford; 

‘A bill (S. 2451) placing the name of Elizabeth Domm on the pen- 
sion-rolls; and 

A bill (S. 2439) granting a pension to Charlotte T. Alderman. 

Mr. BLODGETT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2705) granting a pension to Ellen Smith; and 

A bill (S. 2728) to grant a pension to Indiana J. Nichols. 

Mr. BLODGETT, from the Committee pn Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following hills, submitted adverse reports thereon; which 
were agreed to, and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 2694) granting a pension to Rev. Henry N. Greninger; 

È bill (S. 2706) granting an increase of pension to Deborah C. Sayles; 
T bill (S. 2703) granting a pension to Anna A. Tallman. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 5522) for the relief of Elijah Martin; 

A bill (H. R. 955) granting a pension to Mary M. Sweet; 

A bill (H. R. 2167) for the relief of George E. Oliphant; and 

A bill (H. R. 7490) for the relief of Sidney W. Whitelock. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whem were re- 
ferred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon, which 
were agreed to; and the bills were postponed indefinitely; 

A bill (S. 2649) granting a pension to William Doan; 

A bill (S. 2699) granting a pension to George W. Francis; 

A bill (S. 2679) granting a pension to Luman N. Judd; 

A bill (S. 2698) granting a pension to Martha Allen and the minor 
children of Robert Allen; and 

A bill (S. 2687) granting a pension to Joseph Blanchard. 

Mr, DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
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petition of Isaac N. Herald, praying to be allowed a pension, sub- | crease of pension, submitted a report thereon, accompanied by a bill 
mitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the com- | (S. 2886) granting an increase of pension to Joseph B. Sellers; which 


mittee were discharged from the further consideration of the peti- 
tion. ‘ 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 2690) granting a pension to John Gallagher, reported it with an 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the follow- 
ing bills, reported them severally without amendment, and submitted 
reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2721) granting a pension to Jackson Chapman; and 

A bill (S. 1162) for the relief of Susan E. Alger. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the petition of William S. Grow, praying to be allowed a pension, sub- 
mitted a report thereon, accompanied by a bill (S. 2884) granting a 
pension to William 8. Grow; which was read twice by its title. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the peti- 
- tion of Henry A. Hawley, of Delma Junction, Iowa, late hospital stew- 
ard, United States Army, praying to be allowed a pension, submitted 
a report thereon accompanied by a bill (S. 2885) granting a pension to 
Henry A. Hawley; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 488) granting a pension to Elizabeth Burr; 

2 A me H. R. 3922) to place the name of Casper Seibel on the pen- 
on-roll; 

A bill (H. R. 3959) granting a pension to Dolly Blazer; 

A bill (H. R. 6845) granting a pension to John Witham; and 

A bill (H. R. 8266) for the relief of Mrs. Clarissa G. Green. 

Mr. QUAY, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 5844) to increase the pension of William Clark, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1340) granting a pension to Elizabeth Sirwell, reported adversely 
thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. PADDOCK, from the Committce on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon, which 
were agreed to; and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 1975) to increase the pension of the widow of the late Na- 
yal Constructor Edward Hartt; 

A bill (S. 1047) to increase the pension of James A. Underwood; and 

A bill (S. 2469) for the relief of Annie L. Langworthy. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Iam directed by the Committee on Pensions, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2549) for the relief of Belle R, Clem- 
ents, to report it adversely; but I was requested to ask that the bill be 
placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). The bill 
will be placed on the Calendar, with the adverse report of the com- 
mittee. , 

Mr. PADDOCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of citizens of New York and Illinois, praying that 
the name of Maria N. Abbey, a nurse during the war of the rebellion, 
be placed on the pension-roll, submitted an adverse report thereon; 
which was agreed ‘to, and the committee were discharged from the 
further consideration of the petition. : 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 2604) granting a pension to Mrs, Loanda Sherman, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. s 

Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 2647) regulating the practice in cer- 
tain cases in the Post-Office Department, reported it with an amend- 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. MITCHELL subsequently said: A few moments ago I reported 
a bill from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. Since sub- 
mitting that report I am in receipt of a communication from the Post- 
master-General, and I think itis due him and the Department that 
his communication should be incorporated in the report. I ask leave, 
therefore, to withdraw the report for the purpose of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Leave will be granted the Senator to 
withdraw the report {for the purpose suggested, if there be no objection. 
It is so ordered. 

Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon; which 
were agreed to, and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (8. 2709) for the relief of Hugh O’ Neil; and 

A bill (S. 2708) granting a pension to Albertia Shipman. 

Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2657) granting an increase of pension to Emily J. Stan- 


nard; 
A bill (S. 2710) granting a pension to the widow of John Shafer; and 
A bill (S. 2595) to increase the pension of Seth F. Myers. 
Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of Joseph B. Sellers, praying to be allowed an in- 


was read twice by its title. 

Mr. McPHERSON, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8464) for the relief of the Merchants’ National 
Bank, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., reported it without amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 2481) to authorize ihe construction of bridges across the 
Kentucky River and its tributaries, by the Louisville, Cincinnati and 
Virginia Railway Company, reported it with amendments. 

Mr. STANFORD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2789) for the erection of a 
public building at Reno, State of Nevada, reported it with an amend- 
ment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
785) to provide for an addition to the United States building at Jack- 
son, Miss., reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committce, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
786) to provide a building for the use of the United States courts, post- 
office, custom-office, and internal-revenue ofice at Vicksburg, Miss., 
reported it with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 4467) for the erection of a public building at Bar Harbor, in Maine, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 7265) for the erection of a public building at Hoboken, N. J., re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
2788) for the erection of a public building at Virginia City, State of Ne- 
vada, reported it with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
2546) to appropriate $12,000 for the completion of the public building 
at Peoria, Ill., and increasing the limit of the cost of said building, re- 
ported it without amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BLODGETT introduced a bill (S. 2887) granting a pension to 
George H. Johnson; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MITCHELL introduced a bill (S. 2888) for the relief of Charles 
Gaskins and others, heirs of David Gaskins, deceased; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. WALTHALL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2889) for the 
relief of Fannie Ricks Jones and Anne Ricks Willis, heirs of Benjamin 
S. Ricks, deceased; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. ALDRICH introduced a bill (S. 2890) granting a pension to 
Fannie A. Kimball; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, introduced a bill (S. 2891) granting a 
pension to Mrs. N. H. Lambdin; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2892) to authorize the Territory 
of Idaho to aid the construction of a wagon-road between Northern and 
Southern Idaho; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. PADDOCK introduced a bill (S. 2893) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to encourage the growth of 
timber on the western prairies;’’’ which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 

Mr. CHANDLER submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the Army appropriation bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STEWART and Mr. STANFORD submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by them, respectively, to the river and harbor 
appropriation bill; which were referred to the Committec on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. HAWLEY, it was 

Ordered, That leave is hereby granted to withdraw from the files of the Senate 
the papers in the case of Charles G. Merriman, of Connecticut. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, if it will not interfere with the 
business of the Senate, I desire to make a statement personal to my- 
self, which I conceive to be due to the Senate, 

It is well known that I have been seriously indisposed and confined 
to my room almost exclusively for the last week. I visited the Senate 
Chamber yesterday with the purpose of making the statement then 
which I shall make now. ‘The opportunity, however, did not present 
itself until I was suffering so much pain that I withdrew from the Cap- 
itol and went home. 

Referring to a discussion in which I participated last week, I desire 
to say to the Senate, that, however severe the provocation which was 
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given, yet I made use of language at that time contrary to parliamentary 
rules and to the rules and usages of this body and to the decorum of the 


Senate. Iregret having usedsuch language, and tender a proper apology 

to the Senate of the United States for having doneso. My high respect 

for the dignity of this body, of which I have been for many years now 

a member, as well as my self-respect, induces me to make this statement. 
REVENUE SERVICE IN MARYLAND. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no concurrent or other 
resolutions, the Chair lays before the Senate a resolution coming over 
under objection from a former day. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
MANDERSON, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to 
send to the Senate, at as early a date as is practicable, full information as to 
employés in the customs service at the port of Baltimore, in the offices of the 
collector, the naval officer, surveyor, and appraisers at said port; all of said in- 
reer {ony hereinafter detailed, to cover the time between March 4, 1885, and 

pr 

1. Number, names, and official designations of employés removed or re- 
signed upon request since March 4, 1885, with dates of removal or resignation, 
na ving cause of removal, when made for cause. 

2. Number, names, and official designations of employés appointed since 
March 4, 1885, with dates of appointments, 

3. Number and designation of offices and official positions coming within the 
classified service, created since March 4, 1885. 

4. Number and designation of offices and official 
outside the classified service, created since March 4, 1855. 

5, Number and designation of offices and official Legere coming within the 
args si service, abolished or left vacant since March 4 

Number and designation of offices and official positions r Dal below or 
outside the classified service, abolished or left vacant since March 4, 1 

7. Total number of beak op aera with names and official designation mye each, in 
the customs service M: 

8. Total number of employés, with nameand official designation of each, inthe 
customs service April 30, 1888, 

9. Number, names, and official designations of heads of divisions in the cus- 
toms service March 4, 1885. 

10. Number, names. and official designations of heads of divisions in the cus- 
toms service removed or Speer pie upon request since March 4, 1885, with dates 
of removal or resignation, and giving cause of removal when made for cause. 

J1. Number, names, and official designations of heads of divisions in the cus- 
toms service appointed since March 4, 1885. 

12. Number, names, and official designations of Sly ning! A employés (except- 
ing day laborers) appointed since March 4, 1885, with the date of appointment 
and term of service of each. 

Also, to furnish the Senate with full information as to employés in the inter- 
nal-revenue service in Maryland in the office of the collector for the district of 
Maryland, all of the information as hereinafter detailed, to cover the time be- 
tween March 4, 1885, and April 20, 1888, 

l. Number, names, and official designations of employés removed or resigned 
upon request since March 4, 1885, with dates of removal or resignation, and giv- 
ing cause of Klages when made for cause. - 

2, Number, names, and official designation of employés appointed since March 
4, 1885, with dates of appointment. 

"3. Total number of re with name and official designation of each, in 
the customs service March 

4. Total number of ar eB with name and official designation of each, in 
the customs service April 30, 1888, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the resolution. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move to amend the seventh paragraph by adding 
at the end the words, ‘designating those who were appointed under 
the civil-service law and those who were appointed without examina- 
tion.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to amend the seventh paragraph, 
by adding: 

Designating those who were appointed under the civil-service law and those 
who were appointed without examination, 


So as to read: 


Seventh. Total number of employés, with names and official designations of 
each, in the customs service March 4, 1885, designating those who were appointed 
under the civil-service law and those who were appointed without examina- 
tion 


Mr. GORMAN. I have no objection in the world to the Senate hav- 
ing all the information that is asked for in these resolutions, but unless 
the amendment that I have offered be adopted the information that 
will come will be necessarily misleading. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If I may interrupt the Senator, I certainly 
have no objection to the interpolation of the words suggested by him in 
the resolution. I think it is a very proper amendment to the resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senator from Nebraska un- 
derstood as accepting the modification ? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I have no objection to it if the Senate sees fit 
to interpolate it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

BALTIMORE POST-OFFICE EMPLOYES, 

Mr. MANDERSON. There is another resolution, coming over from 
a previous day, of a similar character. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
MANDERSON, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby; directed to send 


raping coming below or 


The question is on the adoption of 


The question is on agreeing to the 


to the Senate, at as early a date as practicable, full information as to emplo ores 
in the post-office at Baltimore, all of said information, as hereinafter detailed, 
to cover the time between March 4, 1885, and April 30, 1888, 

1, Number, names, and rE designations of employés removed or resigned 
upon request since Sinco March 4 885, with dates of removal or resignation, and giv- 
ay aaeanoa Pee made for ouae tions of employés appointed sin 

umber, names, and o gnations of employés appoin' ce 

ere 4, 1885, — dates of Sar got mae 

3. Number and d on of offices et official positions coming within the 
classified service created since March 4, 1 

Number and designation of offices. ion official Z ponton coming below or 
outside the classified service created since March 

5. Number and designation of offices and aial war coming within the 
classified service abolished or left vacant since March 4 

6. Number and designation of offices and official she idl coming below or 
outside the classified service abolished or left’vacant since 4, 1885. 

7. Total number of employés, with name and official designation of each, in 
tho post-office March 4, 1885. 

8. Total number of om ployée; with name and official designation of each, in 
ae t-office April 30, 1 

Number, i age official designations of heads of divisions in the post- 


2 ae March 4, 1 
10, N Number, names, and official designations of heads of divisions in the post- 


office removed or ames and, upon request since March 4, 1885, with dates of re- 
moval or resignation, and giving cause of removal when made for cause. 

11. Number, names, and oficial omeee of heads of divisions in the post- 
office appointed@ince March 4, 

12. Number, names, and Solel atieatenations of temporary sapere (except- 
ing day laborers) appointed since March 4, 1885, with the date of appointment 
and term of service of each. 


Mr. GORMAN. I offer the same amendment to paragraph 7, the same 
la precisely, to come in at the end of the paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add at the end of the seventh 
paragraph the words: 


Designating those who were appointed under the civyil-service law and those 
who were appointed without examination. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be agreed to, 
if there be no objection; and the question recurs on the adoption of the 
resolution as amended, 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BALTIMORE AND POTOMAC RAILROAD. 


Mr. BLAIR. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 1430, being the land-grant forfeiture bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further morning 
business that order is closed, and the Senator from New Hampshire 
moves—— 

Mr. FARWELL. I ask unanimous consent to take up Senate bill 
2615. I think there will be no objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, If there be no farther morning busi- 
ness, the Senator from New Hampshire is recognized to move the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1430. 

Mr. BLAIR. I ask the Senator fron» Illinois to wait until the land- 
forfeiture hill is taken up, and then it can be laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from New Hampshire to proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted 
for the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other 


purposes, 

Mr. FARWELL. I now ask unanimous consent to take up Senate 
bill 2615 for consideration at this time. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the pending business be informally laid aside for the 
purpose of enabling him to move the consideration of the bill (S. 2615) 
to authorize the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company to acquire 
and use real estate for railway purposes in the District of Columbia, 
which has been read at length as in Committee of the Whole. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BLAIR. I have no objection, unless the bill shall lead to dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. FARWELL. It will Jead to no discussion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would hold that the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would have the right to ask for a vote upon 
his motion if there should be any objection. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Illinois? 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2615) to authorize the Baltimozs and 
Potomac Railroad Company to acquire and use real estate for railway 
purposes in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FARWELL. The bill has been previously read as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

ThePRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood that an amend- 
ment had been or was to be proposed to the biil. 

Mr. FARWELL. I will offer certain amendments now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill having been read at length 
it is open to amendment, and the Senator from Illinois proposes amend- 
ments which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 2, line 3, strike out the words ‘‘ of 
Maryland and” and insert the words and west of;” and in the same 
line change the word ‘‘avenues’’ to ‘“‘avenue;”’ and after ‘‘ avenue ” 
insert ‘‘and south of Maryland avenue and west of Sixth street west ;’’ 
so that the clause will read: 

That the said company is also hereby authorized to acquire for railway pur- 
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poses such additional propery as may be needed south and west of Virginia 
avenue and south of Mary. avenue and west of Sixth street west. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. S 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Illinois will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 2, line 5, after the word ‘‘it,’’ in- 
sert ‘‘ west of Sixth street west and south of Virginia avenue;” so as to 
read: 


And to extend its tracks to its said properties, as well as those now owned by 
it west of Sixth street west and squth of Virginia avenue, 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Illinois will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to add at the end of section 2 the 
following proviso : 

Provided, That the power of condemnation shall not be exercised west of 
Delaware avenue, beyond the limit of two squares in depth at right angles 
from the main track of the Baltimore and Potomac Rail: : And provided 
Jurther, That no property used for church or school purpoges shall be con- 
demned under this act. É 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words about 
this bill. 

I am in favorof granting the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Com- 

y reasonable facilities to acquire lands in this city for their purposes. 
Ftake it that this bill is a final settlement of the question of the re- 
moval of the railroad from the route granted to and now oceupied by 
the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad. I suppose it is the end of any 
effort to remove the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad, and my own judg- 
ment, as a Jongsojourner here in this District, is thatit isa wise settle- 
ment of that controversy. The Baltimore and Potomac Railroad have 
a right to their present location, and they should be encouraged to im- 
prove, to ornament, and to complete it, and this bill will enable them 
to take their cars from the streets and avenues of this city and to place 
them in grounds to be purchased by them and owned by them in sev- 
eralty. So I consider that as settled. 

What I wish to say is, that I think the Congress of the United States 
in neglecting to compel the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to take their 
depot out of the unsightly place in which it is now situated, and run- 
ning that railroad across some twenty different squares of the city of 
Washington and depreciating the value of property worth millions of 
dollars belonging to private citizens, preventing the improvement of a 
large section of the city, and one of the most beautiful sections of the 
city, a section equal in capacity and extent and beauty of location to the 
northwestern section of the city, is a hardship and injustice that ought 
to be put an end to. I wish now to announce my willingness to par- 
ticipate in requiring the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to remove their 
tracks from their present location. I am told they are willing to re- 
move them, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Where should they be removed? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Their depot should be removed, in my judgment, 
to an equally eligible and proper site alongside the Baltimore and Poto- 
mac Railroad depot. I would require them at once to remove five or 
six squares from their present location, say anywhere east of Seventh 
or Eighth street east, there to tunnel under one of the streets, to carry 
their road around and bring it in alongside of the Baltimore and Poto- 
mac south of Sixth street west. If Sixth street is to be thus devoted 
to railroad pi the Baltimore and Ohio should be given equal 
facilities with the Baltimore and Potomac. It is not possible to bring 
these two corporations together in a common depot, because they would 
quarrel with each other. I know that in Ohio we have several places 
where these roads are brought in contact, and they never could agree 
about anything. I would put them alongside of each other and give 
them equal facilities and equal privileges under sharp and equal com- 
petition, and require them to make equal improvements, bridges and 
embankments, so as to protect the park and make the crossing of the 
tracks easy and safe and reduce toa minimum the obstruction and dis- 
figurement of the park. 

I merely rose to my desire that the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would at the present session, in conformity with the 
universal wish of the people of Washington without exception, report 
some bill that will relieve us from the nuisance which now lies in our 
sight. Here is the magnificent North Capitol street blocked up. 

Mr. FARWELL. If the Senator will permit me, I will inform him 
that there is a subcommittee on that matter now which has it under 
consideration. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all I desire; but while we are rendering 
additional facilities to one of these roads we ought to render equal ac- 
commodations to the other. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator from Ohio understand that this bill 
commits the Senate irrevocably and perpetually to the policy of keep- 

` ing the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad on Sixth street and the park ? 

Mr. FARWELL. Not at all. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not know what the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia proposes; but the effect of the purchase of the prop- 


erty contemplated by the bill, the facilities extended to the Baltimore 
and Potomac Railroad, er with the general desire on the part of 
the business men of the city of Washington, to leave the depot where 
it stands, will, in my judgment, during our lifetime at least, and prob- 
ably forever, keep the location of the Baltimore and Potomac depot 
where itis, I do not say that the committee desires it, but I say that 
is the effect of it. 

Mr. VANCE. I desire to offer an amendment to come in at the end 
of section 2—— 

Mr. HOAR. Does a single objection send this bill over? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SPOONER in the chair). 
so understands. 

Mr. HOAR. I object. 

Mr. BLAIR. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. VANCE. Can my amendment be read, sir, and printed, if the 


The Chair 


bill over? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can be read, if there be no objec- 
tion, 


The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to add to the proviso already 
adopted to section 2, the following: 

Provided, That the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company shall be re- 
quired to remove their track and depot from the public grounds which they now 
occupy and locate them upon the lands so acquired. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BLAIR] asks for the regular order. 

JOHN ©. GREEN. 

Mr. HARRIS. I rose for the purpose of asking the indulgence of 
the Senator from New Hampshire for a single moment in order that I 
may ask the Senate to consider Order of Business 812, Senate bill 67, 
and if it leads to a minute’s debate I will retire from the scene and not 
trespass upon the courtesy of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BLAIR. I can yield no farther. If the Senator’s bill does not 
require debate I shall not object. 

Mr. HARRIS, If it leads to debate I shall not ask indulgence. 

Mr. BLAIR. I give notice to the Senate that if another like request 
is made I shall object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee asks 
that the pending business be informally laid aside for the purpose of 
considering Senate bill 67. $ 

There being no cbjection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 67) to perfect the military record of 
John C. Green, of Tennessee, 

The Committee on Military Affairs reported an amendment, in line 
12, before the words ‘‘of August,” to strike out ‘‘first’’ and insert 
“twelfth day;’’ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and required to enter on the rolls of Company I, Seventh Regiment Tennes- 
see Volunteers, the name of John C. Green, as duly mustered into the service 
of the United States on the 20th day of December, A. D. 1863, and to complete 
his military record as follows: Captured by the enemy, while in the line of 
duty, at Union City, Tenn., March 24, A. D. 1864; died at Andersonville, Ga., 
on the 12th day of August, A. D. 1861, while being detained by the enemy asa 
prisoner of war. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for 
the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question ison the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] to the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [ Mr. SPOONER]. . 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, in the very briefest way possible T 
wish to reply to a few observations made yesterday by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. The difference between the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan and that of the Senator from Wis- 
consin Ido not propose to discuss. Iam op; to the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, either with or without the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

The Committee on Public Lands sought to forfeit all uncarned lands, 
all lands opposite the uncompleted portions of the railways. That 
committee were of the opinion that they could not by legislative act 
settle the existing claims of the various claimants in the State of Mich- 
igan. They believed that any amendment of the character of this one 
would tend to defeat the forfeiture act. Therefore the committee said 
they would leave each of the parties there to seek his rights or his rem- 
edies before the Departmentor before the courts of the country, and so 
the bill stands to-day without this amendment. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin not only confirms cash entries of 
lands proposed to be forfeited by this bill, but thousands of acres of 
other lands that were entered for cash, which lands are in no way con- 
nected with this bill and are notincluded in the forfeiture. From the 
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remarks of the Senator from Wisconsin puday the Senate would infer 


that these lands were agricultural and were covered all over with 
homes and farms. The facts are that the great body of this land isnot 
agricultural land. It is timber land; it is mineral land; it is land of 
very great value; and if the land was put up and sold to the highest 
bidder, as the law requires should be done, it would bring into the 
Treasury of the United States a vast amount of money. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office knew that these lands 
were not subject to sales at private entry. From 1865 to 1880, for fif- 
teen years, he called the attention of the local officers at Marquette to 
the fact that these lands were not subject to private entry until they 
should be first offered at public sale, so as to give every man an oppor- 
tunity to bid. They continued to sell them at private sale from time 
to time in the face of repeated orders from the Department here not to 
do so. 

The committee that investigated the matter reported that these lands 
were purchased by less than thirty corporations. They purchased them 
at private entry, and the House report says that the register of the local 
land office so disobeyed the orders of his superior that the greater part 

‘of these applications were made out in his handwriting. The com- 
mittee furthermore says that the people who entered these lands at $1.25 
an acre were the agents of corporations; and yet the Senator from Wis- 
consin I presume them as innocent purchasers, and he says that 
it would be dishonest on the part of the Government not to confirm these 
entries. e 

Mr. SPOONER. DoI understand the Senator to say that he pre- 
sumes I am one of the innocent purchasers? 

Mr. BERRY. No, sir. Ifthe Senator so understood me he misun- 
derstood me. Isaid nothing likeit. Isaid thatthe Committee on Pub- 
lic Landsof the House had stated that the register of the land office was 
interested to-day in these lands, and I presumed that he wasoneof the 
innocent purchasers of whom the Senator from Wisconsin was speaking. 

Now, Mr. President, these lands the law required should be sold to 
the highest bidder. They were entered by these companiesat a dollar 
and a quarter an acre in the face of the law, and now they ask the 
Senate of the United States to come in and confirm to them an immense 
body of lands, some of which the Senator from Wisconsin said yester- 
day had sold at $100 per acre. Ifa man down inthe hills of Arkansas 
or upon the plains of Wisconsin twenty years ago purchased 40 acres of 
land from the Government, and built his home upon it, and for some 
cause his title proves to be invalid, he can only come to the Govern- 
ment of the United States and get back his dollar and a quarter an 
acre; but these parties who the Senator says paid into the Treasury a 
million dollars can go there to-day and get their million dollars back, be- 
cause that is the law, and if their entries were invalid they have aright 
to have the money back. I beg the Senator to tell me why Co: 
should take a man’s land in Arkansas and give him back only one dol- 
lar and a quarter an acre without interest, and why he says it is dis- 
honest on the part of this Government to refuse to confirm to these 
syndicates and these corporations 400,000 acres of land, 800,000 acres 
including the even sections, but 400,000, as was said yesterday, included 
within the add sections. 

If these lands are worth from ten to twenty or thirty dollars an acre, 
as is asserted, and will bring it at public sale, the Jaw requiring them 
to be sold at public sale, I ask why it is that certain favored individu- 
als can go and purchase them ata dollar and a quarter an acre in the 
face of the law and not give every other person an opportunity to pur- 
chase, and then ask the Congress of the United States to confirm their 
titles? 

These are the objections I have to it. I know no party connected 
with it. The information I have is from the testimony taken before 
the House committee contained in the majority and minority reports 
made by that committee. It is open to every Senator here to examine 
that testimony. I assert that no one can read that testimony from be- 

-ginning to end without coming to the conclusion that this register acted 
in a fraudulent way when he allowed the entry of these lands. I can 
not perceive that it is dishonest for the Senate of the United States to 
refuse to ratify such proceedings. The ideas of the Senator from Wis- 
consin and mine differ if he thinks it is dishonest for any man to re- 
fuse to vote for the confirmation of these titles when this testimony, 
asa majority of a committee of one branch of Congress has said, shows 
that they were procured in that way. Itseems to me that it is unjust. 

The Senator from Oregon [ Mr. DOLPH] a few days ago delivered a 
long speech here tending to show that the party to which he belonged 
had been in favor of forfeiting all the unearned lands and that the dif- 
ficulty was that the other branch of the Congress, a majority of whom 
belonged to a different party, had been the obstructionists; yet he is 
willing to-day to allow an amendment to go on this bill that has but 
one tendency, and that is todefeat the forfeiture of these unearned grants, 
when all parties have professed again and again that they were in favor 
of their forfeiture. 

If this amendment is not adopted, if the several parties, the cash en- 
trymen, the canal men, and all the other claimants have equities, let 
the parties come to Congress in a separate bill; but do not seek to load 
down this bill, which is a forfeiture bill pure and simple, with a mat- 


ter which will tend to defeat the forfeiture bill and to defeat all legis- 
lation whatever. 

Mr. President, I have talked on these amendments more fre- 
quently than I intended, but I am earnestly in favor of forfeiting the 
unearned land grants. I am earnestly in favor of the bill passing both 
Houses of Congress at the earliest day possible to accomplish that re- 
sult. I believe that if this amendment is placed onto this bill the 
probabilities are that this Congress will do as the lastone did—thatis, 
that these forfeitures will not take place because of differences between 
the two Houses. Therefore I trust that neither the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin nor that of the Senator from Michigan will be 
adopted, but that both will be laid on the table, and that the bill as it 
comes from the committee will be passed by the Senate of the United 


States. 
Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I am in favor of the ge of this 
bill, for I am in favor of forfeiting every acre of unearned land granted 


to a State or to railway companies for the construction of railroads 
that there is in the United States; but this bill, general in its terms, 
operates throughout the United States, and it proposes to forfeit and 
throw open to settlement lands which have already been purchased 
from the United States. I think it is manifestly proper that in adopt- 
ing general legislation of this character Congress should provide for the 
protection of those purchasers if they ought to be protected. 

That they need protection no one denies. It is admitted that these 
Michigan entries are invalid for the reason that, notwithstanding the 
lands were held by theland officers to be open to entry, they had not been 
reoffered, as required by law. Inthe case put by the Senatorfrom Ar- 
kansas as to the failure of title in his State, I should be willing to vote 
to confirm those titles if the purchases were in good faith. Anywhere 
in the United States, where a man has bought from the Government of 
the United States at the Government land office land, believing that it 
was open to entry, has paid his money, there being no fraud in the trans- 
action, I would cheerfully vote to confirm his title, and I think nearly 
every Senator would cheerfully so vote. 

The Senator from Arkansas can not successfully indict the integrity 
of all the owners of these lands by the means he adopts for that pur- 
pose. There are 1,200 of them as stated by Mr. PAYSON in his report. 
At least half the men interested to-day in these lands are men who have 
bought from the original entrymen, and hold under conveyance from 
them and their grantees. Certainly the Senator from Arkansas does not 
impute fraudtothem. Some of these original entrymen, who I presume 
still hold the land which they bought, I happen to know, and they 
stand as well, and deservedly stand as well, in the community in which 
they live as the Senator from Arkansas can stand in the community in 
which he lives. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield for a mo- 
ment for a question? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Will he tell me how those 1,200 owners are dis- 
tributed? 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. Payson states that they are distributed in this 
way: that 384 live in Michigan, 89 in Wisconsin, 37 in Illinois, 20 in 
Pennsylvania, 20 in New York, 17 in Ohio, 7in Massachusetts, and 
E T. PALME I th perty, their 

Mr. R. I meant as to their ir holdin 

Mr SPOORER Tdoustknows E ES a 

Mr. PALMER. They are mostly in twotowns which are essentially 
out of this case. They are on the even sections, and the Department 
has decided in favor of the cash entries. 

Mr. SPOONER. Itis stated in this report that 400 of these people 
own tracis of land not exceeding 160 acres each, small tracts of land. 
Now we have their money; the Senator says let them come and take 
back their money with interest. I ask the Senate of the United States 
if that is any measure of protection or justice to these people. They 
have paid taxes on these lands for years; some of them have sold them 
in good faith and given’warranty deeds of them. Others have made 
improvements upon them and it would be no fairadjudication of their 
claim simply to give them back the purchase-money which they paid 
into the Treasury. P 

I am utterly at a loss to understand how the Senator from Arkansas 
can reconcile his attitude as to this amendment with his attitude as to 
the bill itself which comes from his committee. I am only asking by 
this amendment that Congress shall protect the title of these men whom 
the Secretary of the Interior shall find to have purchased in good faith. 
Of course there is a defect in the title. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator allow me there? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. Does notthe Senator know that so far as the provision 
in the amendment that the Secretary of the Interior shall confirm the 
title of those who he is satisfied entered in good faith is concerned, the 
decision would be on an ex parie hearing where the Government would 
not be represented and where these parties would only furnish evidence 
of good faith? Soit would absolutely amount to a confirmation of that 
entire body of 800,000 acres of land. I care not how much fraud a 
register of the land office who disobeyed the orders of his superior and 
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in his own handwriting filled out applications to lands that he knew 
were not subject to private entry and then afterwards became the agent 
through whom these sales were made may have committed, evidence 
will no doubt be furnished to show good faith, especially where the 
Government is not represented on the other side. : 

Mr. SPOONER. I do not think the Senate of the United States will 
dispose of this question upon the assumption that the statements orsus- 
picions presented by Mr. Henley in his report are to be taken as abso- 
lutely conclusive on the questions of fact. Mr. PAyson and the gen- 
tlemen who joined with him in the minority report say there is no evi- 
dence of collusion or fraud in the transactions, that there is no evidence 
of fraudulent purpose on the part of the land officers, no evidence of 
fraudulent purpose on the part of the purchasers; and how the Senator 
can talk about the Government of the United States not being repre- 
sented when the amendment provides that the very officer who must 
first be satisfied by satisfactory proof of the good faith of these parties 
is an officer of the United States, a Cabinet officer of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Interior, I can not understand. The Secretary is 
at liberty under this amendment to inaugurate any investigation he 
chooses. The evidence must be made satisfactory tohim. He may 
demand such measure of testimony as he sees fit to be taken in such 
manner as he may indicate. So it seems to me there is nothing what- 
ever in that objection. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator seems to me, as I said, to be incon- 
sistent. He would not confirm, no matter in whatever good faith the 

urchaser may have entered the land, one of these entries. Now this 
bill provides for forfeiting land on the ground that the railway com- 
ies never have earned it, and that therefore the Government of the 
nited States has under all decisions the right to resume it; and this 
yery bill which the Senator supports, in its second section provides— 
That in all cases where persons are in possession of any of the lands affected 
by any such grant and hereby resumed by and resto to the United States, 
under deed, written contract with, or license from, the State or corporation to 
which such grant was made, or its assignees,executed in good faith prior to 
January 1, 1886, they shall be entitled to purchase the same from the United 
States, ete. 

How Ee ‘t from the United States?” 
to purchase by paying the regular price. The land is not to be re- 
offered. They are entitled under this bill to protect their purchases in 
good faith by paying into the Treasury of the United States $1.25 or 
$2.50 an acre. 

Mr. BERRY. One moment. The bill provides that they shall be 
allowed to purchase by paying $2.50 an acre. That has no reference 
whatever to lands entered at private entry. It applies to the railroad 
lands out West, and it does not confirm their title, but simply gives 
them a preference over others to purchase at the given price. 

Mr. SPOONER. Exactly. Where they have not paid the Govern- 
ment, where the land is resumed on the ground that it belongs to the 
Government, the bill to which the Senator agrees protects the title ob- 
tained in good faith from the railwaycompany. True, the company did 
not own the land, but this authorizes the purchaser from the railroad 
company as against every other man in the United States, any homestead 
settler under the laws of the United States, togo tothe land oflice, and by 
paying $2.50 an acre, take the land; now why protect the titles of men 
who have purchased in good faith from a railroad company which con- 
fessedly had no title, and yet refuse to protect the title of men who 
have purchased in gocd faith from the very Government itself? They 
authorize these men who have not paid the Government to go to the 
land office and pay the United States. In the cases which I am en- 
deavoring to protect by this amendment the parties have already gone 
to the land office of the United States and entered the land and paid 
the money. 

Then I should like to know—for this appears to be satisfactory to the 
Senator from Arkansas—how can the question of good faith in the case 
of a purchaser from a railway company be determined fairly to his satis- 

» faction, and yet the Senator be able reasonably to say that the Secretary 
of the Interior can not fairly determine the question of good faith under 
the amendment which I offered. 

I do not intend to take up the time of the Senate any further in dis- 
cussing the proposition. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I wish to ask the Senator from Wisconsin a ques- 
tion. I desire to know why the amendment should be limited to the 
State of Michigan alone ? 

Mr. SPOONER. I limited it to the State of Michigan because these 
lands were all unearned in the State of Michigan; and I knew of no 
other instance in the country which would come within the purview of 
the provision. I thought it might be objected to if it were not so re- 
stricted. That is why I limited it. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, is an amendment in order at this 
time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The dill is not now subject to amend- 
ment, an amendment in the second degree being pending. 

Mr. MITCHELL, I shall at the proper time, unless I change my 
mind or see some good reason why I should not do so, move to amend 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin by striking out, in line 
4, the words ‘‘the State of Michigan” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“any State or Territory.’’ 


They are to be entitled . 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the lands in controversy have been 
the subject-matter of discussion in the Interior Department for several 
years. Ido not recollect the exact statements that have been mado 
pro and con, and I have never read the report referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Berry] as made in the House of Representa- 
tives, but I am morally certain that it can not be alleged against any 
considerable portion of these cash entries that there was any corrup- 
tion or any fraud. What may have been the conduct of some officials, 
whether they made an error or whether they acted willfully and know- 
ingly for the purpose of securing this land to themselves, I think there 
has been practically no complaint that the entrymen themselves com- 
mitted any fraud on the Government. k 

It was a question that bafied and annoyed the Department for some 
time as to the status of these entries, whether they were valid entries 
or whether they were not valid. As I understand now the proposition 
is simply to say to the men who bought in good faith, who were bona 
fide purchasers, supposing that under the law they had the right to 
take the land, that they shall be protected in their property. If any 
individual conveys property that he does not have a title to, under the , 
pretense that he has, in equity and in law he is compelled to make it 
good. The United States had an absolute title to this land, and no- 
body denied it. It was within the power of the Government to make 
a good title; yet the officers who assumed to do it acted withont the 
authority which might have been obtained from the legislative de- 
partment; but supposing they had that authority they made the title. 
They have taken these people’s money, and these holders for fifteen or 
eighteen years, and in some instances perhaps longer, have paid the 
State taxes, have held possession of the land, and have believed they 
were the owners of it. 

About-1882 there was a contest raised as to the question whether 
this was valid or not, and it was generally understood that there was 
a technicality that might vitiate the title though the patents had is- 
sued. Thereupon in some instances settlers went upon these lands for 
the purpose of making homes, believing that they were bona fide en- 
titled to do so, believing that they did not interfere with the real right 
of anybody. They made pre-emption and homestead claims on top of 
the lands which the Government had already issued a certificate for, 
and in many cases had issued a patent for. 

I understand by the amendment accepted by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SPOONER], and offered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
PALMER], that that class of bona fide settlers are protected. 

In addition to this there is not any question but what a large num- 
ber of people went on these lands for the purpose of getting them for 
speculation, and not for the purpose of making homes. They did what 
other people had attempted to do—get the lands for the timber that was 
onthem. That class of men are not entitled to any protection at the 
hands of the Government or any consideration whatever. 

I shall vote for the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin as 
amended by the acceptance of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Michigan, which protects every bona fide settler. 

Now, then, the question is simply this: Shall we protect the men who 
supposed that they had a right to take these titles, as the Government 
said it had a right to make them; who paid their money and took their 
receipts, and subsequently took their patenis and sold to other men, 
who had the same right to believe in the title, at an advance price— 
whether these bona fide owners and holders are to be deprived of their 
lands for the simple purpose of allowing somebody else to come in here 
and get them—because the moment they are open they will be occu- 
pied by some other persons? The Government will derive no great ben- 
efit from this transaction, even if it was right and proper, which I 
deny. 

The lands may sell for $25 or $30 an acre, itissaid. I donot know 
exactly where they are. That has nothing to do with the question, in 
my judgment. If the Government has lured its citizens into buying 
these lands, they believing that they were entitled to do so, it isan act 
of injustice on the part of the Government, because it has the technical 
right, to say because the land has advanced in price that it shall 
not now be held by those people who, trusting the authorities appointed 
by law to make the final conveyance, receivedit. Because they trusted 
them and took their title, are they now to be despoiled and destroyed 
of their rights on a mere technicality ? 

Mr. President, recently under a decision of the Interior Department 
with reference to land in the vicinity of Denver overruling decisions 
of the Interior Department made in two cases carefully adjudicated in 
1873 and 1874, after the people had been in possession of the land, after 
they had had a patent from the Government in some instances for fif- 
teen years, the Government of the United States proceeds to institute 
suit to set aside the patent on the theory that the lands adjudicated by 
the Government to a certain railroad company had never been the 
property of the railroad company. The land is worth in some cases a 
thousand dollars an acre; and who is to be benefited by that thousand 
dollars an acre? Is it the Government? 


Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. TELLER. Notnow. The Senator may speak when I get through 
this illustration. 

Is it the Government that is to be benefited? Notatall. ‘The mo- 
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ment it is declared that these are void entries, that moment the land is 
open under the settlement law, and Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith and 
everybody else jump on to it, and the man who had cultivated it for 
fifteen years and who put fences on it and houses on it and had made it 
agarden, who has held it and paid taxes on it, is deprived of his property 
that some saloon-keeper who hung around the town and did nothing 
may go upon it and receive the benefit of the enhanced value by the 
labor of the former occupant. . 

What I mean to say is, that when the Government has by its decis- 
ions misled its citizens and justified them in buying land of the Gov- 
ernment or of a railroad company, the Government, while it is not in 
law, is in morals and in decency estopped from despoiling its citizens 
in that way. 

Now, I will hear the Senator from Arkansas if he wishes to ask me 
a question. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator stated that some of this land was now 
worth a thousand dollars an acre. 

Mr. TELLER. Not this land that is in controversy. Ispokeof the 
Denver land. : 

Mr. BERRY. I want to say to the Senator that a very large portion 
of this land is not agricultural land; it has no houses and no ditches 
and no farms u it. Itis mineral land; it is iron land of great value. 
The Senator says that the Government would not be benefited. The 
law requires this land to be offered to the highest bidder. If it is of- 
fered to the highest bidder to-day it will bring from $25 to $30 an 
acre, itis said. If there is any reason why these men who purchased 
in fraud of the law, in the face of the instructions of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, shall be given by this Government the dif- 
ference between a dollar and a quarter an acre and that which the 
land will bring at public sale to the highest bidder—if there is any 
reason why we should donate and contribute this to these corporations 
and these syndicates that do not occupy the Jand, I shall be glad ifthe 
Senator from Colorado would tell me what that reason is. 

Mr. TELLER. I take issue with the honorable Senator. There is 
not any law that requires the land now in controversy in Michigan to 
be put up and sold at auction. It is discretionary with the Depart- 
ment. They may withdraw it from the operation of the settlement 
law and put it up. TheSenator knows that upon pretty nearly every 
one of these pieces of land there are now four sticks laid out in the 
shape of a basement of a house. He knows that there isa little some- 
thing done upon it by some speculator, and it is not a question whether 
the Government of the United States is to get what the value of the 
land is, but it is a question whether somebody else who has not had 
anything to do with this land up to the present time shall step in and 
have the enhanced value produced, perhaps not by the labor that these 
men have put upon it in Michigan, but by the holding of it until cir- 
cumstances have made it valuable, upon which they have paid taxes 
for fifteen or eighteen years, and some man who has noclaim atall upon 
the Government, who has never been misled by the action of its offi- 
cials, who never has paid a dollar in State tax or anything else, or paid 
for the land, is to come in and take it asa homesteader or pre-emp- 
tioner if he sees fit. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator has just admitted that it was in the power 
of the Department to withdraw it from settlement and offer it to the 
highest bidder. ; 

Mr. TELLER. So as to the men who bought the land in the vicinity 
of Denver, who bought it from a railroad company that had a patent to 
it, and after there had been two determinations in the Department that 
it was railroad land and not public land, it is in the power of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to put up that land that has now enhanced in 
in value, having passed through the hands of half a dozen owners, and 
sell it for a thousand dollars an acre; but it would be downright rob- 
bery if he should do it; and there has not been any President who has 
ever sat in the chair of Washington who would have thought of doing 
it. The people of the United States are not so poverty-stricken and so 
poor that they want the Government of the United States to engagein 
robbing thecitizens. They are willing that the Government should do 
what any individual would be compelled to do by the decent and re- 
spectable people of the community in which he lived, and that is, to 
make good his contracts and not to resort to technicalities of law. I 
say that the Government of the United States can not afford to take 
from anybody the land it has conveyed to him when the purchaser be- 
lieved that he was getting a title from the Government, there being no 
fraud on his part. 

If there was a mistake, what is the rnle of equity? That the man 
who made it must suffer for it, and not the man who acted in good 
faith. If it was ignorance on the part of the Government officers, then 
the Government should suffer. If it was fraud on the part of the Gov- 
ernment officers, then the Government should suffer and not the citi- 
zen, unless the citizen participated in the fraud; and it is only pro- 
posed here to treat with the bona fide people, those who acted in good 
faith. 

Now, Mr. President, it may be that you could save fifteen or twenty 
or thirty thousand dollars of money by these proceedings; it may be 
that by resuming control of the land I have spoken of that is covered 
with houses in the city of Denver the Government of the United States 


can add to its overflowing Treasury; but does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas want that done? Does he believe that the constituents who stand 
behind him want it done? Does he believe the respectable people of 
this country want it done when it comes out of the pockets of some 
citizen of the United States who is himself without fault? 

Mr. President, money of that kind would be a disgrace to us, and 
ought to bring misfortune to us as well as to bea disgrace. What we 
want to do is, if there has been an honest transaction on the part of the 
citizen with the Government, that that shall be maintained. No gov- 
ernment in the world can afford to plead technicalities; no government 
can afford to say, ‘‘ The law is against you; you did not know it; but 
in the mean time I sold you this land; I took your money; I put it 
in my treasury and have used it; but twenty years later I have dis- 
covered a technicality that will enable me to pay you back your money 
and sell the land to others at an enhanced price.” 

Mr. President, the very suggestion is abhorrent, it seems tome. If 
these people took in good faith, then the Government is bound to pro- 
tect them and to make them a title if it can be made; and the only ex- 
ception should be cases where there was fraud or collusion with those 
acting under the Government. Where the honest settler, the bona fide 
occupier, has gone upon the land and attempted to make title, he 
ought to be protected, because his interests are paramount to those of 
the capitalist who put his money in or of the party who has simply 
bought, because one or the other must be wrong. But where there is 
no question of oczupation, where it was a fair transaction between the 
Government and the cash purchaser, there ought not to be any hesita- 
tion either in this case or in any other in dealing with the citizen; and 
that is why the committee provide in this bill that where a railroad 
company not having the title, not being possessed of the title to the 
land, attempted to sell the land and did sell it under the supposition 
that it belonged to the company, the citizen believing it as well as the 
railroad company, and then it turned out that the railroad company 
did not own it, the Government shall allow him, contrary to public 
policy now, to buy the land of the Government and not take it by pre-. 
emption or homestead entry. It is because the Government allowed 
him to be misled by its conduct; and if the Government has directly 
misled him, then much stronger is the case that the Government 
should protect him. a 

Not only did the Government in these cases give the certificates, but 
years afterwards issued the patents. The Senator says that it was in 
violation of the instructions of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. Why did the Commissioner of the General Land Office subse- 
quently, ata period varying from a few months to several years, issue 
patents for these lands? The truth was that the whole thing proceeded 
upon a misapprehension as to the law, and that is all there was of it—a 
misapprehension as to the law by the purchasers and a misapprehension 
of the law by the Department. Now, it is said that the Government 
should take advantage of this mistake of the law and deprive these peo- 
ple of what they supposed and had a right. to suppose was their prop- 
erty for the last fifteen or twenty years. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado is horrified 
at the idea that this Government should attempt to take lands because 
of a mere technicality, and he says the trouble arose from a mistake of 
the Government. I read six letters—I think there are six—from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office at Washington to the local 
officers at Marquette, telling them again andagain, ‘‘ These landsare not 
subject to privatesale;’’ and insubsequent letters, ‘‘ You have disobeyed 
the orders, and I again remind you that they are not subject to private 
entry.” Inthe face ofthat the officers at Marquette wentonand sold 800,- 
000 acres of these lands, three-fourths of which were sold to twenty cor- 
porations and syndicates, and the same register of the land office is now 
in partnership with the parties who purchased; and yet the Senator from 
Colorado says that is a mere technicality, and it would be robbery on 
the part of the Government to claim the lands, That may be called a 
technicality in the courts in which he has practiced, but in those in 
which I have appeared that would be called fraud, and any man who 
would doubt that these corporations had full knowledge of the fact that 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office was instructing the local 
land officers not to sell these lands at private entry—I say the man 
who would doubt that knows little of the operations of the corpora- 
tions of this country. ` 

Mr. President, the whole history of land grants to corporations of 
every character and description has been that in every instance almost 
the corporation has failed to comply with the conditions contained in 
the grant. The history of it is that wherever they have secured an 
advantage by the decision of any court over any poor settler, they have 
with merciless hand driven him from his home; and yet when they * 
have made a mistake, when they thought they could purchase in the 
face of thelaw, when they knew they were violating the law, when this 
land would have brought thousands upon thousands of dollars if put 
up at public sale, when these favored individuals were permitted in 
the face of the law to take it up at $1.25 an acre and now come and 
make a pathetic appeal to Congress when they have possession of lands 
said to be worth to-day millions of dollars, the proposition that these 
men who paid $1.25 an acre for 800,000 acres of land should receive 
back only the money paid, the Senator from Colorado thinks would be a 
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great hardship, and he seeks to make an appeal to the Senate and to its 
sympathy in behalf of these syndicates. 

I assert that no man can read the testimony taken before the House 
committee, no man can read the majority report, withont coming to 
the conclusion that in nine cases out of ten these parties had knowledge 
of the fraud, and they knew they were gambling, they knew they were 
speculating, and they have no hold upon this land but that they have 
secured by paying a dollar and a quarter an acre, lands of immense 
value, and that their hold is uncertain, and the Department having de- 
cided against them they come here now and seek to foist it upon a bill 
known to be popular, a land-forfeiture bill forfeiting lands granted to 
railroads. They know they can not get their claim through onits own 
merits, and their only hope is to tack it onto a bill that the whole 
country is in favor of, and then they hope by that means to confirm a 
title which was conceived in fraud and which was known to bea fraud 
at the timeit was done; and these lands, as I said, were sold directly in 
face of the orders of the Interior Department. If itis right to confirm 
them under the circumstances, then I have said all that I wish. 

I repeat that my information comes from the report made to the Con- 
gress of the United States. Ifit is a false report, the men who made 
it are responsible for it. It comes from testimony taken week by week 
of witnesses who have sworn to these facts. 

I insist that this land-forfeiture bill, which we all protest that we 
want to pass, ought not to be clogged and loaded down with amend- 
ments which will have a tendency to defeat it, and then Senators go 
before the country and say the Senate of the United States passed the 
land-forfeiture bill, but the House of Representativesdid not agree to 
it, when they are placing amendments on it which they know that no 
man who understands that testimony can conscientiously agree to. 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not know what may be tho rule in the courts 
in which the Senator pleads in Arkansas, but I know what is the rule 
in the courts in which I have practiced, and that is that there is no 
fraud to be charged on a party who does not participate init. It cer- 
tainly is not so in the higher courts of the United States. No man is 
chargeable with a fraud who does not participate in it. The Senator 
does not charge that these cash entrymen participated in fraud. 

Mr. BERRY. I assert directly that that reportsaid that three-fourths 
of this immense body of land was purchased, and that the committee 
were driverito the conclusion that it was purchased in fraud, and the 
purchasers must have known it. 

Mr. TELLER. That was the impression of the committee without 
evidence, and my recollection is that there is no evidence which would 
justify that statement. But if that was true as to a few, whatis to be 
done with the others? No man is chargeable with fraud, I repeat, 
who himself has not participated in it; and if the Government of the 
United States puts in a land office a scoundrel, as it frequently does, 
and that man proceeds to ignore the instructions of his superior, as is 
frequently the case, and a citizen is misled in putting his money into 
a purchase of land, is it any answer when he says, ‘‘I demand that 
the Government treat me as an individual would be compelled to treat 
another individual in any forum of the land,’’ to allege that the land 
officer committed a fraud without any connection with the party who 
made the purchase of the land? There is the failure of the Senator’s 

ent. He insists that the settler is responsible for the misconduct 
of the land oflicer and the subsequent misconduct (if he is correct) of 
the Commissioner who proceeded to issue a patent and the President 
who signed it. Was the President guilty of a fraud? Was the Com- 
missioner guilty of a fraud ? 

The Senator knows, if he knows anything at all, that this whole pro- 
ceeding arose from a misunderstanding of the law. There is not any 
auestion about it. If there were two men who knew that it was void 
they went in and bought with their own money a body of land on the 
supposition that some day the title would be confirmed, They must 
have been far-seeing men, for it has been a question in the Interior De- 
partment until within a very short time whether these were legal and 
valid entries. It was contended that they were valid most positively 
by some officers, and it has been only recently that the question has 
been finally settled. 

The Senator from Arkansas can not obseure this question by saying 
that the amendment is put on here for the purpose of defeating the bill. 
Why, Mr. President, when did the Senator from Arkansas become the 

ial champion of the people in respect to public lands? I do not 
want on a bill of this kind to go into a political discussion, but I say 
that there is, or ought to be, nothing of politics in this case. If there 
is I am quite prepared to show that the Senator need not throw any 
stones from that side of the Chamber when it comes to a question of 


- fealty to the settler on the public lands on the part of the administra- 


tion that preceded the war or the present and those that intervened. 
If he wants to open up the present administration of public affairs in 
reference to lands, I shall be quite prepared to meet him on any reason- 
able bill and at any reasonable time, and if I do not show him that 
this administration has done more to unsettle titles and disarrange 
business in the West than the value of the millions of money that he 
claims have been or are likely to be worth to the Government if it was 
recovered, I shall give up. There is no politics in this bill. 

The Senator can not claim that he is more in favor of the repeal of 


the law that withholds these lands from settlement than I am. Years 
before I became charged with duty in another department of the Gov- 
ernment, on this floor I advocated again and again a repeal of all the 
grants made to railroad companies that had not been complied with at 
that time. As an executive officer I submitted three separate reports 
to the President, in each of which I urged the legislative department 
of the Government to take immediate steps to free public land from 
the incubus of a supposed grant. 

The Senator need not stand here, nor need any other Senator, and 
attempt to hurl at me the stigma that I am in the interest of wishing 
to give to railroad companies or anybody else the public lands, for upon 
that question I yield to nobody in this Chamber or elsewhere. ‘Ten 
years ago in this Chamber I introduced a bill thatif it had passed then 
would have saved the country from a great deal of scandal, from a great 
deal of trouble, and would have saved a great deal of land for settlers 
that they perhaps will never get. Not only did I put in bills as early 
as that to forfeit some of these grants, but a bill which would restrict 
settlement entirely to homestead settlers, more than ten years ago, and 
upon every occasion I have advocated the preservation of the public 
lands for the actual settlers. I did not learn that doctrine in a Demo- 
cratie school, either, but I was brought up to believe not simply that 
honesty was the best policy, but that it was a duty; and I would no 
more by my legislative vote here rob a man of that which belonged 
to him than I would as a private citizen, and I would be ashamed of 
myself inthecommunity in which I live if I sheltered myself from an en- 
gagement of mine under the statute of limitations or any technical plea. 
I believe in keeping and maintaining not only the spirit of honesty, 
but honesty itself. I say that the Government having given to these 
people a title which they believed to be good, it being nowin the power 
of the Government to make good the title, it is absolute robbery, and 
would be a national disgrace if we did not make good the title to every 
man who acted in good faith, and that is the only class of men that we 
seek to protect by this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HArgisin the chair). The ques- 
tion is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan to 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BERRY. Imove to lay on the table the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas moves 
that the amendment to the amendment lie on the table. 

Mr. BERRY called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Arkansas withdraw his mo- 
tion fora moment? 

Mr. BERRY. I withdraw the motion. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is withdrawn. 

Mr. PALMER. To my clouded intellect there seems to be a great 
deal of irrelevant talk. An outsider would hardly appreciate what we 
are talking about. I know that this discussion may take a very wide 
range upon the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin; but what 
is under diseussion now? It is my second amendment to the Senator’s 
amendment, and it reads thus: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any 
pas entry for land heretofore settled upon and now claimed under color of the 
omestead or pre-emption laws; but in all such cases the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office and Secretary of the Interior shall hear and determine the 
claims of the parties respectively, according to the provisions of existing law, 

Itis one of the difficulties of my situation, Mr. President, that I 
was not trained in the law; and again, if I have a legal conviction, or | 
a legal idea, I have not that technical phraseology and those sententious 
phrases that convince the groundlings (in which I include myself) and 
people who are not well versed in the law. I can not see why by re- 
serving this right to the settlers and the homesteaders we are doing 
any injury to the cash-entry men, save taking away from them what 
is not legally theirs, and then we leave them the resort to the courts, 
I believe in confirming all these cash entries where there is no conflict. 
I will not say that there is any fraud in the entries among the pur- 
chasers. It is very evident, though, that a great many purchases 
were made with the conviction that they were huying into a pool; in 
other words, a gamble; and here is one of theevidences that I submit- 
ted yesterday from one of the parties who purchased, and it will speak 
for itself. This was Mr. A. C. Brown, a very respectable man. 

Q Did you have any talk with other parties living there, on the subject of 
those lan being reserved from the market? 7 x ¿ 

Question repeated. 

A. Yes. 

Q. With whom? 

A. It was a subject of general conversation. 

Q. State to the committee whether or not it was generally known there amon; 
men dealing in the lands that these lands were within what was termed a lageed 
railroad grant? 


A. I think it was at that time. 
Q. Afterwards you say that in 1890 you did buy some of the lands? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. = the solicitation of young Mr. Selden? 
AY 


- Yes, 
Q. You bought them knowing the situation, did you? 
A. Yes. 
$ * s s e ° . 
Q. Did you expect to hold that land? 
A. I was willing to take my chances of it. 
. 


+ That isscandal, I have no doubt. I am not talking of the legality 
or the weight of this in a court. I am merely stating that these men, 
who all bought in good faith, are notidiots, There undoubtedly were 
some of them innocent purchasers; but most of them knew that they 
were buying into an uncertain thing, and they were willing to take 
the chances, just as Mr. Brown says. Now, I am willing to give my 
vote toward the confirmation of all lands where there is no conflict by 
bona fide settlers. But the settlers have fought this fight for the last 
eight years. They have got certain rulings in the Department, and 
they are suspicious of all these amendments. As I said in regard to 
the canal discussion, I fear—and here I merely repeat—the Greeks 
bearing gifts.. Ido not pretend to call my friend from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
BPOONER] a Greek at all, but that is the way it phrases. If we can 
protect them by the most stringent amendment that we can adopt, I 
am in favor of doing it. 

The Senator from Wisconsin said yesterday: 

Now, when it is asked that. Congress shall go beyond that— 

That was my first amendment: 


That nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any sales or 
entries of lands upon which there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead 
claims on the Ist day of January, 1888, arising or asserted under color of the 
laws of the United States, 

The Senator said: 


Now, when it is asked that Congress shall go beyond that, I beg leave to say 
to the Senator from Michigan, with all due respect to him, that the proposition 
is subject to the just suspicion that it is the purpose to ask Congress to Jegis- 
Jate, not on broad principles which shall fairly take in and protectall who ought 
to be protected, but under some specious guise or disguise to 2i foeni for par- 
ticular cases, the merits of which thé Senate docs not understand. 

Thatis what we are all the while suspecting on the other side. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. PALMER. Any number. 

Mr. BLAIR. Ishould like the Senator to explain the difference be- 
tween the amendment first read, and which the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. SPOONER] was willing to have incorporated in his amendment, 
and the amendment the Senator from Michigan is now moving. 

Mr. PALMER. Please repeat the question, I ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator moved this amendment, which was ac- 
cepted by the Senator from Wisconsin: 

That nothing herein contafned shall be construed to confirm any sales or en- 
tries of lands upon which there were bona tide pre-emption or homestead 
claims on the Ist day of January, 1888, arising or asse under color of the 
laws of the United States. 

That was accepted by the Senator from Wisconsin. Now the Sena- 
tor from Michigan moves this amendment: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any 
private entry of lands heretofore settled upon and now claimed under color of 
the homestead or pre-emption laws, but in all such cases the Commissioner of 
the General Land OMce and the Secretary of the Interior shall hear and deter- 
ps the claims of the parties respectively according to the provisions of exist- 

AW. 

Now, I wish to ask the Senator whether there be any distinction or 
difference between those two amendments save this, that in the last he 
leaves out the words ‘‘in good faith” or ‘‘bona fide,” and also that he 
extends the time from the ist of January, 1888, down to the passage 
of theact? Is there any other difference? 

Mr. PALMER. I should think there was a very great difference. 
If the Senator will commence on the third line of the last amendment, 
at the words “but in all such cases,’’ he will see quite a difference. 

Mr. BLAIR. ‘That is in the fourth line of the printed amendment. 

Mr. PALMER. Where the words occur— 

But in all such cases—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, 
it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, being the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock 
and their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other 
diseases among domestic animals, and for other pu 

Mr. CULLOM. I rise to say a word in reference to the order of busi- 


ness, 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator permit me to ask unanimous con- 
sent—— 

Mr. CULLOM. What I desire to say by unanimous consent is this: 
There are three bills before the Senate which have been talked about 
from day to day for nearly a month. We get about so far on this bill 
and then stop and takeupanother. Itseems to me that we are making 
very little progress, and while I am a friend to all three of the meas- 
ures that have been before the Senate, I desire to suggest to those in 
charge of these several measures and to the Senate generally that by 
consent we proceed with the consideration of this bill until it is finished, 
and then by consent go on and finish the bill that comes next in order, 
go that these bills may be gotten out of the way. 

We are making no progress, The bill before the Senate is dehated 
over and over again from day today; about the same speechesare made, 
and we get no vote, and it seems to me that it is trifling away very much 
time that is not necessary to be spent in the way we are doing. Ionly 


suggest this in the interest of progress in disposing of the business of 
the Senate. 

Mr. PALMER. I would say so far as Iam concerned that Iam per- 
fectly willing to continue with this forfeiture bill until we arrive at a 
conclusion. 

Mr. BLAIR. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed with 
the consideration of Senate bill 1430 until it is disposed of 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pending the consideration of the un- 
finished business the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR] asks 
the unanimous consent of the Senate that it be informally laid asidein 
order that the forfeiture land-grant bill may be continued. 

Mr. COKE. I shall be compelled to object, unless unanimous con- 
sent is given that the animal-industry bill shall be taken up promptly 
at 2 o'clock to-morrow and proceeded with until it is disposed of; 

Mr. CULLOM. Ihave no doubt this bill will be finished to-day if 
we go on with if. 

Mr. COKE. Iam entitled to the floor now, and I prefer not to take 
the floor after this bill has been disposed of, perhaps at 4 or 5 o'clock; 
butif I can get unanimous consent to have the unfinished business 
taken up to-morrow at 2 o'clock, I shall not object to this bill being 
continued to-day. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CULLOM. I trust the request the Senator makes will be 
granted, and that we shall go on with the consideration of the forfeit- 
ure bill to-day and continue until if is completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request made 
by the Senator from Texas that unanimous consent be given that the 
unfinished business shall be taken up at 2 o’clock to-morrow and pro- 
ceeded with? The Chair hears none. 

Is there objection tothe request of the Senator from New Hampshire 
that the unfinished business be informally laid aside in order that the 
Senate may proceed with the forfeiture Jand-grant bill? The Chair 
hears none, and the bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole. ‘The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. PALMER] to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. SPOONER]. 

“heey PALMER. Have I answered the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire? N 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator’s answer was that there was a difference, 
but he did not point it out. 

Mr. PALMER. This is the vital part of the second amendment: 

But in all such cases the Commissioner of the General Land Office and the 
Secretary of the Interior shall hear and determine the claims of the parties, re- 
spectively, according to the provisions of existing law. 

I do not understand that that concludes any parties from appealing 
to the courts after they get through there if they are dissatisfied; but 
the point of it is that the homesteaders have fought their fight in the 
Department, and now they do not wish to have it all undone by the 
amendment, as it would be, of the Senator from Wisconsin. I, not 
being a lawyer, can not tell what the legal effect of that would be, but 
I know how lawyers can construe language. They do not want to be 
relegated to the commencement of that old fight, although I have no 
doubt that if they had money enough to keep it up they would sueceed 
in the end. They want to have a chock put under the wheels, and 
not be puf down to the foot of the hill again; they have got really to 
the top. That is the whole animus of my second amendment. 

Mr, BLAIR. Whatis the reason that the words “bona fide,” in the 
first amendment, or “‘in good faith”? are omitted in the second? Why 
not insert in the third line of the second amendment after ‘‘ claimed,” 
the words “‘in good faith” or ‘‘bona fide claimed?” What objection’ 
could there be that the two amendments should be alike in that re- 

t? 
PMI. PALMER. How would the Senator introduce it? 

Mr. BLAIR. Let the second amendment read in this wise: 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any private entry 
for land heretofore settled upon and now claimed in good faith under color of 
the homestead or pre-emption laws. 

Mr. PALMER, I see no objection to that. : 

Mr. BLAIR. Then another point. The second amendment covers 
time down to the passage of the bill. The first amendment covers the 
time to the 1st of January last. ° 

Mr. PALMER. I gave my reasons yesterday why I introduced the 
amendment with this change of phraseology which withdrew that ele- 
ment of limitation of time, and that was this: I received a telegram 
from Mr. Hopkins, who is a very respectable man, as follows: 

Bear LAKE, Mich., 6th, 
To THomas W. PALMER: 


Don't exclude pre-emption and homesteads taken since January 1. Hun“ 
dreds of homes haye been made since, 
GEO. W. HOPKINS. 


Those men have gone on under the decisions of the Department. 
They have had greater reason for going on than any cash entryman 
ever had for supposing that the lands were in the market. They have 
had continuous decisions and rulings of the Department, and I say that 
they should not be limited as to time. 

Mr. BLAIR. In other words, the Senator claims that there have 
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been men who have homestead and pre-emption claims arising in good 
faith since the 1st of last January. 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. That limitation was withdrawn, be- 
cause I got a telegram yesterday morning stating that the homesteaders 
were going on encouraged by the decision of the Land Office in Wake- 
field vs. Cutter, which ruled that ‘* the cash entries on odd sections were 


absolutely void.” I think that was on the 6th of last January. When 
we talk of these cash entrymen being invited to purchase these lands, 
éven conceding it to be so, they have not had the encouragement to 
purchase these lands that the homesteaders have had to go and settle 
upon them, They have had not only decisions of the courts, but rul- 
ings of the Land Office. 

Avother thing in regard to thecashentrymen. They do not deserve 
the consideration that they should have if they had shown due dili- 
gence; but fifteen years ago, in the case of Eldredtrs. Sexton, it was de- 
cided that their titles were not valid, and yet they have not taken any 
steps before Congress to have them validated except in some such way 
asthis. That is all there is to the case. 

Does the Senator from New Hampshire wish to ask any more ques- 
tions? 

Mr. BLAIR. Would not the Senator’s entire purpose be obtained 
if the words ‘‘first of January ’’ in the first amendment should he sub- 
stituted by the ‘‘firstof May?’ Would not that cover everything that 
he desires? 

Mr. PALMER. That would suit me. Justappend that tomy sub- 
stitute. Do you mean my second amendment, for which this is a sub- 
stitute, or my first amendment? 

Mr. BLAIR. I think the first amendment. There seem to be two 
points of difference between the two amendments. The words ‘‘good 
faith’’ are left out of the second, and the second brings the time down 
to the present date, while the first stops at last January. If you in- 
troduce the element of good faith in the second amendment you already 
have it in the first—— 

Mr. PALMER. I admit that. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then theyare just alike. Now, if you make the first 
amendment cover the time down to the Ist of May, then it is just like 
the second one; each is like the other; and the Senator from Wisconsin 
in agreeing to say ‘‘ the Ist of May ” instead of ‘‘the Ist of January,” 
accepts all that you ask substantially. : 

Mr. PALMER. That will necessitate the limitation of the Ist of 
May. 

Mr. BLAIR. ‘Or the passage of the act.” 
be great propriety in fixing the Ist of May. 

Mr. PALMER. The occupants would prefer the 1st of May to 1st 
of January, and I am willing to do that. 

Mr. BLAIR. There can be no sort of question that amid all this 
turmoil and hullabaloo in the Senate and all over the country about 
this bill, as the amendment names the 1st of May this year these folks 
up there have heard about it, and if you should cover all who have 
made entries there in good faith down to the Ist of May you would 
cover everybody that would probably be there. 

Mr. PALMER. Then the Senator would suggest the Ist day of May 
instead of the Ist day of January? 

Mr. BLAIR. Yes, and making that the date in the first amendment. 
The last part, ‘‘ arising or asserted under color of the laws of the United 
States,” must include everything that is in the second amendment. 

Mr. PALMER. Now the Senator will amend the second as he sug- 
gests. What is his suggestion, ‘‘in good faith?’’ Was it the proposi- 
tion of the Senator that I should withdraw the second amendment? 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator from Wisconsin has accepted the first 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan, and if he will assent to 
change the date in the first amendment from January to May, andthe 
Senator from Michigan is willing that only those shall be protected 
whọ are claimants in good faith, then the acceptance of this one change 
in the matter of date, and the adoption of the first amendment would, 
it seems to me, cover everything that the Senator from Michigan de- 
sires, and everything that either party in the controversy desires. 

Mr. PALMER. Either the Senator from New Hampshire is confused 
or Iam. The firstamendment is the one that substituted ‘‘ the Ist day 
of May’? for ‘‘the 1st day of January.” That is the first amendment 
accepted by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SPOONER. Now, the proposition of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, as I understand it, is to amend that amendment by strik- 
ing out the word “January” and inserting in lieu of it the word 
‘“ May,” so that it shall provide that this confirmation shall not be op- 
erative to confirm any title that comes in conflict with a bona fide pre- 
emption made prior to the ist day of May, 1888. 

Mr. PALMER. That is my first amendment accepted by you. 

Mr, SPOONER. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Thatisallright. My second amendment is further 
up, on page 3979 of the RECORD: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed, etc. S 

Does the Senator from New Hampshire want to amend that? 

Mr. BLAIR. I understand that the Senator from Wisconsin, as has 
been stated several times, adopted that first amendment. 

Mr. PALMER. And he accepts it as amended. 

Mr. BLAIR. Commencing— 


There would seem to 


That nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any sales or en- 
tries of lands upon which there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims 
on the Ist day of January, 1888, ' 

Now substitute for “‘ January’? ‘‘ May.” 

Mr. PALMER. That was all finished, but that is not the amend- 
ment under discussion. That comes in by aside track. Linsist on my 
amendment: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any 
private entry for land heretofore settled upon and now claimed under color of 
the homestead or pre-emption laws; but in all such cases— 

Here is the point of it— 


the Commissioner of the General Land Office and Secretary of the Interior shail 
hear and determine the claims of the parties respectively, according to the pro- 
visions of existing law. 

And my explanation is this: They do not want to have that fight 
to go overagain. They have fought the good fight and I hope they 
have finished their course, but with that left out they will not feel so. 

Mr. SPOONER. Now,while the Senator from Michigan talksa good 
deal about his not being a lawyer, I have very little sympathy for him 
in that respect, for I venture the assertion that he has presented no 
amendment to this bill that has not been drawn by a very good lawyer. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. The second amendment was neitherinstigated, sug- 
gested, nor reviewed by a lawyer—the one that I have substituted the 
last for. That was drawn by a horny-handed son of toil. 

Mr. SPOONER. But how about this? 

Mr. PALMER. It was drawn by a lawyer, I hope. 

Mr. SPOONER. ‘The Senator says it was drawn by alawyer. Ido 
not think any lawyer reading it would hesitate to come to that con- 
clusion. 

I only wish to make one remark in regard to this amendment, and 
then I shall have no more to say on this subject. 

The amendment which I have accepted was correctly stated by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BLAIR] as protecting adequately every bona fide settler or 
pre-emption claimant down to January 1, 1888, This amendment 
which is now offered, and which was drawn by some lawyer, leaves out 
the words ‘‘in good faith,” and the effect of it is simply to exclude 
from this confirmation every claim on every tract of land upon which 
up to the time this act there shall be a squatter, whether he has 
squatted in good faith or in bad faith—— 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him ?—— 

Mr. SPOONER. Through fraud or otherwise. 

Mr. PALMER. To show him my good faith. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ido not question your good faith. 

Mr. PALMER. Laccept the amendments to insert ‘‘ good faith ” and 
the limitation of time. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is, “January” is changed to ‘‘ May.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed modifications to the 
amendment will be first reported at the desk to avoid confusion. The 
Chair understood that some modifications had been agreed upon and 
accepted by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. PALMER. To facilitate business, I will say, for the informa- 
tion of the Secretary, that in my first amendment the “‘first day of Jan- 
uary, 1888,” is changed, by common’consent, to the “‘ first day of May.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let that be reported. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ibeg the Senator’s pardon. J agreed toaccept that 
amendment if the second amendment which he now proposes was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. PALMER. Then that can be considered undone. 

Mr. DOLPH. I move to lay the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin on the 
table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon moves to 
lay upon the table the amendment proposed by the Senator from Michi- 
gan to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PALMER. I should regret to have that done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must remind the Senator 
from Michigan that the motion is not debatable. 

Mr. PALMER. I would merely say that if the motion should be 
adopted I should have to vote against the Spooner amendment. 

Mr. BLAIR. Am I to understand that this is a motion to Jay the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin on the table ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To lay the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Michigan to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin on the table. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Chair please state the question again ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon moves 
that the amendment ponsen by the Senator from Michigan to the| 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin be laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to know what that amendment is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read by the Secretary, 
e motion ee 


{ 


though that can be done only by unanimous consent, 
being debatable and the reading being in the nature of debate. 
Chair hearing no objection, it will be read. 
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The SECRETARY. At the end of the proposed section 9, the amend- 
ment is to add: 


Previded, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any 
private entry for land heretofore settled upon and now claimed under color of 
the homestead or pre-emption laws; but in all such cases the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office and Secretary of the Interior shall hear and determine 
ue claims of the parties respectively, according to the provisions of existing 

wW. 


Mr. BLAIR. By unanimous consent I wish to say that that is not 
the amendment of the Senator from Michigan as I understand. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator from New Hampshire is mistaken. 
That is my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is notin order. Theamend- 
ment just read is the amendment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan, as the Chair understands and is informed by the Secretary. 

Mr. SAWYER. I understand that the first amendment that was 
offered by the Senator from Michigan to the amendment of the Senator 
ere Wisconsin was accepted and is part of my colleague’s amendment. 

it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. PALMER. That is the status of the case. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Oregdn to lay on the table the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Michigan to the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, 

Mr. PALMER called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I wish the Senators in charge of 
this disputed point would state exactly what the scheme of this bill is 
abont these questions so that we may vote intelligently. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is this a motion to lay on the table? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is a motion to lay on the table. 
The roll-call will proceed. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HOAR (when the name of Mr. DAWEs was called). My col- 
league Le Dawes] is paired with the Senator irom Maryland [Mr. 
WILSON }. 

Mr. HISCOCK (when his name was callet). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], who is detained from 
the Chamber by sickness. Ido not know how he would vote on this 

uestion. 

Mr. BERRY (when Mr. Vest’s name was called). The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Vest] is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Quay]. Ifthe Senator from Missouri were here, he would vote 
s: nay. 7? 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland (when hisname wascalled). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWEs]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr.CULLOM. TheSenator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] is paired 
with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. The Senator from 
Connecticut is away, sick. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Iam paired with the Senator from Louisiana [ Mr. 
Evstis]. I do not know how he would vote. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], tem- 
porarily absent, requested me to announce his pair with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. SPOONER (after having voted in the affirmative). Iam paired 
generally with the Senator from. Mississippi [Mr. WALTHALL]. I 
voted, not noticing that he was absent from the Chamber. I there- 
fore withdraw my vote. ; 

Mr. BERRY. My colleague [Mr. Jones, of Arkansas] is paired 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock]. If my colleague 
were here he would vote “‘nay.’’ 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 15; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Aldrich, Evarts, Jones of Nevada, Stewart, 
Brown, Frye, McPherson, Stockbridge, 
É Gibson, Mitchell, Teller, 
Chandler, Hawley, Payne, 
Cullom, Hoar, Sawyer, 
Dolph, Ingalls, Stanford, 
NAYS—15. 
Berry, Davis, Palmer, Turpie, 
Blodgett, Edmunds, Pasco, Vance, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Pugh, Wilson of Iowa. 
Coke, Morgan, Reagan, 
ABSENT—40. 
Allison, Daniel, Hearst, Ransom, 
Rate, Dawes, Hiscock, Riddleberger, 
Beck, Eustis. Jones of Arkansas, Sabin, 
Blackburn, Farwell, Kenna, Saulsbury, 
Blair, Faulkner, Manderson, Sherman, 
Bowen, George, Morrill, Spooner, 
Butler, Gorman, Paddock, est, 
l, Gray, Platt, Voorh 
Cameron, Hale, Plumb, Walthall 
Colquitt, Harris, Quay, Wilson of Md. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A quorum not haying voted, the 
Secretary will call the roll of the Senate. 


XIX——239 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Aldrich, Dolph, Hoar, Sherman, 
Bate, Edmunds, Jamis Spooner, 
Berry, McPherson, Stanford, 
Blair, * Faulkner, Manderson, Stewart, 
Blodgett, Frye, Mitchell, Stockbridge, 
Brown, George, Paddock, Teller, 
Chace, Gorman, Palmer, Turpie, 
Chandler, Gray, s Vance, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Payne, Walthall, 
Coke, H: Pugh, Wilson of Iowa. 
Cullom, Hawley, Reagan, Wilson of Md. 
Davis, Hiscock, Sawyer, 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to say that my colleague [Mr. MORRILL] 
is absent on account of ill-health and may be for some days. I wish 
to make this announcement once for all as accounting for his not being 


present. 
Mr. HAWLEY. My colleague [Mr. PLATT] is absent from the 
Chamber somewhat indisposed and compelled to take a few days for 


rest. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum, and the roll-call will pro- 


ceed on the pending motion. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Isitin order to make a motion now to indefinitely 
me this bill ? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. My motive, if I may be allowed to say so, was 
simply to make a motion in order to ask my friend from Wisconsin to 
explain precisely the ground why this amendment ought not to becon- 
sidered or adopted; but if it is not in order I will not press it. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The roll-call will proceed on the mo- 
tion to lay on the table the amendment of the Senator from Michigan 
to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. . 

Mr. FAULKNER (when Mr. DANTEL’s name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] is paired with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. HOAR (when the name of Mr. DAwes was called). My col- 
league [Mr. DAWES] is paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Witson]. If my colleague were present, he would vote *‘ yea.” 

Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Upon this question, and 
indeed upon all questions, I am paired with the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. MORRILL], who is necessarily absent from the Chamber. 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland. I am paired with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. DAWEs]. 

Mr. HAMPTON. My colleague [Mr. BUTLER] is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. CULLOM. ‘The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] is paired 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom]. 

Mr. CHACE (after having voted in the affirmative). If had escaped 
my mind at the time I voted that I am paired with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Corquitr]. I therefore wish to withdraw my vote. 

. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheSenator from Rhode Island with- 
draws his vote. 

Mr. MANDERSON. 
[Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 18; as follows: 


I am paired with the Senator from Kentucky 


YEAS—23. 
Aldrich, Evarts, Ingalls, Stanford, 
Blair, Frye, McPherson, Stewart. 
Brown, George, Mitchell, Stockbridge, 
Chandler, Gray, Payne, Teller, 
Cullom, Hawley, Sawyer, Wal 
Dolph, oar, Spooner, 
NAYS—18. 
Bate, Coke, Paimer, Turpie, 
A Davis, Pasco, Vance, 

Blodgett, Edmunds, Pugh, Wilson of Iowa, 

I, Gorman, Reagan, . 
Cockrell, Hampton, Sherman, 

ABSENT—3. 

Allison, Dawes, Jones of Arkansas, Quay, 

ck, Eustis, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, 
Blackburn, Farwell, Kenna, Riddleberger, 
Bowen, Faulkner, Manderson, Sabin, 
Butler, ibson, organ, Saulsbury, 
Cameron, e Morrill, est, 
Chace, Paddock Voorhees, 
Colquitt, Hearst, Platt, Wilson of Md, 
Daniel, Hiscock, Plumb, 

So the amendment to the amendment was laid on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 


ment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. 
Mr. BERRY. I move to lay the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin on the table. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas moves 
to lay the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin on the table. 

Mr. BLAIR. Before that motion is put, I ask to have the amend- 
ment read as modified by t of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDENT rro tempore. The amendment will be read as 
modified. 

Mr. BLAIR. There was a change in the date. an 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to insert the following as a new 
section: 

Src. 9. That in all cases when any of the lands forfeited by the first section 
of this act, or when any lands relinquished to, or for any cause resumed by, 
United States from grants for railroad purposes, h re made to the Stato of 
Michigan, have heretofore been disposed of by the proper officers of the United 
States, by sales or entries, by cash warrants or scrip, under color of the public- 
land laws, and where the consideration received therefor is still retained by the 
Government, the right and title of all persons brea À or claiming under such 
disposals shall be, and is hereby, confirmed: Provided, , That where 
the original cash purchasers are the present owners this act shall be operative 
to confirm the title only of such said cash purchasers as the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall be satisfied have purchased without fraud and in the belief that they 
were thereby obtaining valid title from the United States. That nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to confirm any sales or entries of lands upon which 
there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims on the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1888, arising or asserted under color of the laws of the United States, 


Mr.SPOONER. If the Senator from Arkansas will permit me, I wish 
to accept an amendment to that amendment, fixing the limitation at 
the 1st day of May instead of the 1st day of January, so that it will 
save the right of any bona fide homesteader or pre-emption claimant 
down to the Ist day of May instead of the 1st day of January. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent, the yeas and nays having been ordered, that the 
amendment may be modified as it will now be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to modify the amendment so as 
to make the last clause read: 


That nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any sales or en- 

tries of lands upon which there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims 

s hve pote of May, 1888, arising or asserted under color of the laws of the 
n 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to this modifica- 
tion? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I ask the Senator from Wiseonsin if he has any 
objection to an amendment striking out—— 

Mr. BERRY. I decline to yield further. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my motion to lay the amendment on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. `The Senator from Arkansas asks 
that upon taking the question on the motion to lay the amendment on 
the table the yeas and nays be entered on the Journal, 
aae ena nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 

roll. 

Mr. CHACE (when his name wascalled). I desire to announce that 
I am paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT]. 

Mr. EVARTS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MoRGaN], whom I do not see in his seat, 
and therefore I can not vote. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. BERRY (when the name of Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, was called). 
My colleague [Mr. JONES, of Arkansas] is paired with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Hiscock]. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote ‘‘yea. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when Mr. Kenna’s name was called). I wish 
to state that my colleague [Mr. KENNA] is paired with the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. SABIN]. 

Mr, PADDOCK (when his name was called). 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. : 

Mr. VANCE (when Mr. RAwsom’s name wascalled). I wish to an- 
nounce that my colleague [Mr. RANsom] is paired with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

Mr. BERRY (when Mr. VEst’s name was called). The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Vest] requested me to announce that he is paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pair of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. QUAY] with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULK- 
NER] was announced. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Iam very willing to transfer my pair. I made 
a pair originally with the Senator from Pennsylvania, and did not know 
that a subsequent arrangement had been made; but as I am present, 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [ Mr. Quay] and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Vest] are absent, I am very glad to transfer my pair to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. How does theSenator from West Vir- 
ginia desire to be recorded on this vote ? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES]. 

The roll-call was concluded, 

Mr. MANDERSON. I announce my pair with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 


Iam paired with the 


Iam paired 


The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—1. 
Bate, Cockrell, Palmer, Turpie, 
5 Coke, i Vance, 
Blodgett, Gorman, Pugh, Wilson of Iowa. 
5 Ingalls, ; 
NAYS—22. 
Blair, Edmunds, Mitchell, Stewart, 
Brown, Faul > Payne, Stockbridge, 
Chandler, Frye, oe ees 
Davis, Hawley, S; ner, 
Dolph, MeP’ fant 1, 
ABSENT—39. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Hiscock, - Plumb, 
Allison, Eustis, Hoar, uay, 
= Evarts, Jones of Arkansas, Ransom, 
Blackburn, Ih Jones of Nevada, Riddleberger, 
Bowen, Gibson, Kenna, Sabin, 
Butler, Gray, Manderson, Saulsbury, 
Cameron, Hale, Morgan, Vest, 
Chace, Hampton, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Colquitt, ton Paddock, Wilson of Md. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No quorum having voted, the Sec- 
retary will call the roll of the Senate. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aldrich, Davis, Hoar, Sherman, 
Bate, Dolph, Ingalls, Stanford, 
Berry, Evarts, McPherson, Ste 
Blair, Faulkner, Man: n, Stock] 
Blodgett, re, Mitcheil, Teller, 
Town, George, Paddock, Vance, 

u, Gibson, Palmer, Wal 
Chace, Gorman, Pasco, Wilson of Iowa, 
Chandler, Hampton, Payne, Wilson of Md, 
Cockrell, Harris, -+ Pugh, 
Coke, Hawley yi 
Cullom, Hiscock, Sawyer, 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Forty-five Senators having answered 


to their names, a quorum being present, the roll-call will on 
the motion of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] to lay the 
smentinent of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] on the 
table. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, CHACE hen Mr. ALDRICH’S name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. ALDRICH ] having been called away, I have transferred my pair 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. CoLquirr] unto him. 

Mr. EVARTS (when his name was called). Iam with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], and therefore I can not vote. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). I desire to say that 
the reason for the vote I shall give, contrary to the vote that I gave 
previously upon this question, was based upon a reply I received to a 
question I propounded to the Senator from Arkansas-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would remind the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia that debate is not in order pending a roll-call. 
: Mr. FAULKN ER. I do not propose to debate the question. I vote 

‘ yea. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. HISCOCK (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Jon Es]. 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). Iam paired with the . 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Evstis]. 

Mr. BERRY (when Mr. Vesr’s name was called). ‘The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. VEST] requested me to announce that he is paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay]. I will state that if pres- 
ent the Senator from Missouri would vote *‘ yea.” 

The roll-eall having been concluded, the result was announced— 


I am paired with the 


yeas 17, nays 22; as follows: 
YEAS—i7. 
Bate, Coke, Palmer, Vance, 
Berry, Faulkner, Pasco, Wilson of Iowa. 
Blodgett, Gorman, Pugh. 
Call, Hampton, Reagan, 
Cockrell, Ingalls, Turpie, 
NAYS—22. 

Allison, Dayis, MePherson, Stanford, 
Blair, Dolph, Mitchell, Stockbridge, ` 
Brown, Frye, Payne, Teller, 
Chace, Geor; Sawyer, Walthall. 
Chandler, Gibson, Sherman, 
Cullom, Hawley, Spooner, 

ABSENT-—87. 
Aldrich, Eustis, Jones of Nevada, Middleberger, 

k, Kenna, Sabin, 

Blackburn, Farwell, Manderson, Saulsbury, 
Bowen, Gray, Morgan, Stewart, 
Butler, Hale, Morrill, Vest, 
Cameron, Harris, Paddock, Voorhees, 
Colquitt, Hearst, Platt, Wilson of Md. 
Daniel, Hiseock, Plumb, 
Dawes, Hoar, Quay, 
Edmunds, Jones of Arkansas, Ransom, 


So the Senate refused to lay the amendment on the table. 
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The PRESIDENT pro iempore. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. 

Mr. BERRY. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
aape and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 

e ro 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator irom Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CHACE. My colleague [Mr. ALDRICH] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT]. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 16; as follows: 


YEAS—3. 
Blair, George, Mitchell, Stewart, 
Brown, Gibson, 7 Stock 
D Gray, Payne, Teller, 
Chandler, Hawley, Sawyer, Walthall. 
San Ingalls, Spooner, 
Frye, M 0, Stanford, 
NAYS—i6. 
Bate, I Hampton Saulsbury, 
Berry, Coke, ` DE ie, 
Blodgett, Faulkner, Pugh, Vance, 
Call, Z Wilson of Iowa. 
ABSENT—S6. 
Aldrich, Davis, ik, 
Allison, Dawes, ones of Arkansas, Quay, 
Beck, Edm Jones of Nevada, = 
Blackburn, Eustis, enna, Riddleberger, 
Bowen, Evarts, Manderson, Sabin, 
Butler, Farwell, Vest, 
Cameron, Hale, Morrill, Voor! 
Colquitt, Harris, Paddock, Wilson of Md. 
iel, Hearst, t, 
So the amendment was to. 


Mr, PALMER, I have an amendment to offer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Te. is proposed to add at the end of section 1 the 
following additional tie 


construction = certain estat pst and for other Bae sg ” ap- 
ere 3, 1856, or acts amendatory thereof, conferred b; State of 

ichigan on the Marquette and Ontonagon Railroad Company, Vivien west of 
L'Anse, in said State, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER]. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iamamember of the committee which reported this 
bill, but I do not understand the amendment. Before voting upon it 
Ishould like to hear some explanation of it. 

Mr. PALMER. I will make the explanation, Mr. President, with 
the Senator’s permission. 

There was a grant at the same time with the carnival of grants in 
1856 made to the Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon road. That 
road has been completed. They have got their lands for the amount 
of road built up to L’Anse, at the foot of Keweenaw Bay on Lake 
Superior. There are 60 or 70 miles of that road, as marked ont by 
the original grant, incomplete. There is no intention of completing 
it, but the Duluth, South Shore dnd Atlantic road have built within 
the indemnity limits, and they have built the road in such a way as 
to give rise to the suspicion that they intend to claim that they are the 
successors of the Marquette and Ontonagon road and their legatees in 
the matter of this grant. 

The amendment is only to make assurance doubly sure. The road 
has not been built to accommodate the people that it was intended to 
accommodate, and it would have been built without the grant. This 
is to put a spike in this inclosure that will make that assurance sure. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will ask the Senator, if he will permit me, if all 
these questions would not come up before the Departments and before 
the courts, and the rights of everybody be determined under this gen- 
eral bill which forfeits the lands in the case of all uncompleted roads ? 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator will permit me, this amendment only 
declares that nothing in the bill shall be construed to exempt the for- 
feiture of the grant named. ~ 

Mr. DOLPH. Why shouid it? The bill is plain enough, ina singlo 
section forfeiting all these lands. Whyshould we interfere with all 
these grants? I move, if in order, to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. PALMER. I call for the reading of the amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro t: The amendment will beagain read. 

The Secretary read the amendment of Mr. PALMER. 

Mr. PALMER. The of this amendment may be shown 


propriety 
by the fact that this road was about 40 miles or over south of Ontona- 
Still it runs within the indemnity limits and it is suspected by 


gon. 


a great many that that road, which has consolidated with the Mar- 
quette and On m road, will claim these lands. It seems to me 
that a declaration of this kind is very apt at this time and is essential 
and necessary, and therefore I hope the amendment will prevail. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The question ved put, there were on adivision—ayes 12, noes 19; 
no quorum vi 


The PRESIDENT protempore. No quoram having voted —— 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Iaskthe Chairto state the question again. There 
is evidently a quorum present. 
- The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is u agreeing to 


the amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan [ Mr, PALMER]. 

Mr. BERRY. The question is to Jay it on the table—the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH }. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator from 
Oregon to lay on the table was not heard at the desk. 

Mr. BERRY. I understood that motion to have been made. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the question be put again. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Chair please state the question ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the pending 
question to be upon agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. DOLPH. Isuppose that my motion is inorder. I moved to 
lay the amendment on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to lay on the table is in 
order. No such motion was heard by the Chair or by the clerks at the 
desk. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] moves that the amend- 
ment do lie on the table. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I wish to make some remarks, if I may be al- 
lowed to proceed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Delaware had 
risen tnae the Senator from Oregon made his motion the Chair would 

im. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I wish simply to say, by consent of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Doesthe Senator from Oregon with- 
draw the motion for that purpose ? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iwill consent, Before doing that I wish to say that 
we have been seo-sawing here morning after morning upon this bill and 
upon amendments that never were before the Committee on Public 
Lands, and which are not understood, and I thought it was time to.cut 
off debate. I withdraw the motion to lay on the table for the present. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I simply wanted to give my understanding of 
the amendment, and if I am wrong I should like to be corrected. 

I understand that the amendment simply provides that nothing in 
this proposed act shall be construed to exempt from the forfeiture de- 
clared certain lands granted to the State of Michigan in aid of the con- 
struction of certain railroads in that State. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. We can not hear the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware will 
pause fora moment. Complaintis made that on aecount of confusion 
in the Chamber the Senator from Delaware can not be heard. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I said that I rose simply to give what I under- 
stand to be the object of this amendment so that if I am in error 
about it some person who may have been giving more attention to this 
bill than I have might correct my misapprehension. 

I understand that the amendment is simply to declare that certain 
lands granted to the State of Michigan to aid in the construction of a 
certain railroad shall not be exempt from the operations of the for- 
feiture declared by the bill. I understand thatthe railroad for which 
the grant was made was never built, but I understand from the Sena- 
tor from Michigan that another railroad somewhere within the limita- 
tions which the other road was to run is now being built, which was 
not the original grantee of these lands, and he apprehends they may 
come in and claim the benefit of the lands unless there is an aflirma- 
tive declaration that the lands shall not be exempted from the forfeiture 
declared by the bill. If that is the object of the amendment, Iam in 
favor of it. Iam not satisfied that any other company should come in 
oa obtain the benefit of the grant which would be forfeited by the 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senator from Delaware a question ? 
I agree with what the Senator has said, but I ask him whether there 
is not some danger, by inserting this provision, of raising an implica- 
tion on the other hand in favor of some other contrivance up there that 
does not come within this description by excepting this particular 

2 


Mr. SAULSBURY. There might be, perhaps, some inference from 
the declaration that this grant was particularly excepted and others 
were not. I will say to the Senator from Vermont that I confess I 
feel very great reluctance in dealing with any of these questions, The 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin was apparently very fair 
upon its face and right in itself; yet I understand that while it may 
relieve certain bona fide persons, who may be injured unless it is 
passed, there are, possibly, some persons who have no equitable or legal 
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claim to lands who, under the operation of that amendment, may come 


in and get the benefit of it. I confess that I feel great reluctance in 
dealing with any of these questions. 

The suggestion made by the Senator from Vermont has great force. 

An affirmative declaration that certain lands shall not be exempted 
from the operation of this proposed act may leave an implication that 
other lands which are not specified are not treated in the same way. 
However, I think the amendment, so far as I understand it, and so 
far as it applies to the particular lands to which it refers, is right, and 
I shall vote for it. 
- Mr. DOLPH. I suppose upon the theory of this amendment that I 
ought to move that nothing in this bill shall be construed to prevent 
the forfeiture of the grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad from Wal- 
lula to Portland, and so we ought to go all around through the States 
and Territories. k 

The bill as it came from the committee is a very plain one. It is 
very easily understood. It was proposed by the committee to forfeit 
all the land grants adjacent to uncompleted road, and to stop there, 
and then to provide for the rights of persons who have gone unadvis- 
edly into the possession of lands under the railroad companies, and who 
have made improvements upon their lands. 

We have been discussing this measure morning after morning during 
the entire morning hour. Amendments have been offered and discussed, 
and withdrawn and reoffered; amendments have been drawn by out- 
side parties affecting particular interests which never have been con- 
sidered by the Committee on Public Lands; and now we have an amend- 
ment offered upon the theory that some other railroad may claim some 
Jand which is covered by the bill, or that there is something in the bill 
that would exclude from its operation the forfeiture of some lands that 
are adjacent to uncompleted road. 

If we can not rest satisfied with the plain declaration of the bill that 
the lands adjacent to uncompleted road or road not completed and in 
operation are hereby forfeited, we can not rest on saying. 

The amendment relates to a matter that I never heard of before, and 
I know nothing about it. I never happened to see the amendment; I 
did not anticipate that it would be offered. If there is another com- 
pay that has built the road and is entitled to the land I suppose that 

t would not be lands adjacent to an uncompleted road, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior would say so, and the Supreme Court— 

Mr. PALMER. WilltheSenator permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DOLPH. Notat this moment. The Supreme Court would say 
so, and that would be the end of it. Would they not? If-they are 
not entitled to the lands, the same power would determine that. 

The first section of the bill provides for a forfeiture of all lands adja- 
cent to uncompleted road. If that is not sufficient, and if we must 
strengthen it by inserting provisions that nothing shall be construed 
to exempt land adjacent to uncompleted roads in various States and 
Territories, not to be behind I suppose the Senators from Oregon should 
offer such an amendment as that in regard to the Northern Pacific 
Railroad grant. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, I thinkI shall vote against this amendment upon 
the ground that I suggested to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULS- 
BURY]. The amendment appears to be perfectly correct on its face, 
and declares what appears to be in the bill, but I have observed in the 
course of rather a long experience here that every bill of this kind that 
we pass, amended and fixed up and so on, when it comes out in the 
Departments and in the Supreme Court of the United States does not 
appear to be the kind of a bill that we thought we were passing. Iam 
véry sorry for it, and therefore I shall vote against this amendment, 
unless I am better advised, upon the ground that it raises an implica- 
tion, and I do not know how it will apply, although it does not appear 
to change the state of the law as it will be after the bill is passed. 

While I am up I wish to say another thing about the bill and all bills 
ofthis kind, that more than six years ago a committee of this body, of 
which I had the honor to be a member, to whom was referred the sub- 
ject of these forfeitures as legal subjects, reported a bill most carefully 
considered and drawn up by the then Senator from Ohio, Judge Thur- 
man, which would have wound up, as the phrase is, and disposed of 
the whole of this question upon equitable and just principles, if we 
could at that time have persuaded the Senate that it was a good thing 
todo. Perhaps I have stated that too strongly, for I am not sure after 
this length of time but that it did pass the Senate. It certainly met 
with general approval here, but perhaps in the press of business it did 
not get acted upon. 

But one thing we may be pretty sure of, and that is that under the 
present decisions, as they now stand, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which finally determine all these private rights, corpo- 
rate and every other, as between the United States and the claimants, 
when Congress undertakes to say under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court as they have been, and are, and undoubtedly will be, that we 
are to forfeit grants on the sides of roads that have been completed be- 
fore the passage of the law, in the general case of these lands—there may 
be exceptions—we are going beyond our constitutional power and are 
taking away from the grantees vested rights which they have attained, 
although beyond the period mentioned by Congress in the construction 
of the roads, and that can not be taken away. 


So, in this bill, which brings these questions of the rights of home- 
stead claimants and pre-emptors, scrip, and warrant people, and all 
that body of persons down to a time that will turn out in point of fact 
to be after the road has been built, we are inviting disaster upon the 
very citizens of the United States whom we wish to protect, because 
we are standing up on their side and saying that their titles shall be 
good when it will turn out that they will not be good. We are doing 
them an injury rather thana benefit by legislation of that character, 
and Jam very sorry for it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not know that there is a necessity for the 
amendment. I am not sure but that the bill itself sufficiently pro- 
tects the lands that it proposes to declare forfeited against any claim 
which may be set up by the railroad, referred to by the Senator from 
Michigan, which is now being built within the limits of the land where 
the other road was to go But the amendment has been offered, and 
what will be the effect of a negative vote? If we vote down the amend- 
ment, does not the implication arise that there was no intention to ex- 
clude that road which is now being constructed from the operation of 
this forfeiture? It seems to me that we are placed just in this posi- 
tion: If we vote down the amendment the railroad company may infer 
from that vote that they have a claim to the land. 

It is simply to cast my vote right that I desire the information which 
I rose before to obtain. With my view of it, the amendment having 
been offered by the Senator from Michigan, I shall not feel justified in 
withholding my vote from an affirmative declaration that the bill shall 
operate to exclude that railroad from any of the benefits under the grant 
made to the State of Michigan. 

Mr. PALMER. The object of the amendment was, as I said, to make 
assurance doubly sure in this case. Here is a road that is built from 
the terminus of a partially-completed road. It runs within the in- 
demnity limits of the grant, but at the same time it does not go to the 
point prescribed in the original act, nor does it accommodate the people 
for whom the original road was to be built. 

Any one by looking at this map [exhibiting] can see the propriety 
of the amendment. The Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon road, 
as I understand it, has been consolidated with the Duluth, South Shore 
and Atlantic, and the first thing that we shall know will be that they 
will claim the Jands opposite the completed portion of that road, al- 
though it was not the road contemplated by the original grant, nor 
Gomi pomomonite the people whom the original road was intended 
to efit. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Does the Senator think that under the bill, as it 
stands, without this amendment, the people to whom he is referring 
bce one any claim at all under the present state of the law or under 

is bill? 

Mr. PALMER. Whether they do or not I will say to the Senator 
from Vermont that I think this declaration would make it so positive 
that they never would beleaguer the Departments for the land on the 
continuation of the road from L’ Anse. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But I will ask the Senator if he is willing to give 
his opinion as to the effect of the bill, as it stands, without this amend- 
ment, upon the question that he has now invited the attention of the 
Senate to? 

Mr. PALMER. Iam not a sufficiently good lawyer to determine 
on that. I have been mistaken so many times on points of law that I 
should hate to give a deliberate opinion to an august body like this, 
but I think that the declaration in the amendment is such that it 
makes that beyond cavil or peradventure. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Extend it to all other roads and I would be with 


you. 

Mr, PALMER. I was going to say that I do not know of a parallel 

case in the country to this. My colleague agrees with me (and we 

isagree in a friendly way on many things) that there is danger of the 
Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic road putting in a claim as a succes- 
sor of the Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon road for the lands be- 
tween L’ Anse and Ontonagon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER]. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 16, noes 13; 
not a quorum voting. 

Mr. HOAR. I move that theSenate do now adjourn. It is obvious 
that we shall not do any business here this afternoon. We have had 
a dozen votes which were unavailing. 

Mr. BLAIR. Before the Senator presses his motion, I ask him to 
withdraw it fora moment. We had this afternoon set aside on pur- 
pose, if possible, to complete the bill. It does seem to me that when 
we are only struggling with the inadvertence at least, ifnot the fault, 
of the Senate itself, in so many absences, the bill ought not to be thus 
victimized by running off home early in the afternoon. I hope the 
Senator from Massachusetts will please withdraw his motion and let 
us attempt to complete the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HOAR. It is impossible to resist the siren voice of my honor- 
able friend from New Hampshire. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish it were still sweeter. 


s 


1888. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The absence ofa quorum having been 
disclosed by the last vote—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS, I ask the Chair to count the Senate to save time, 
so as to see whether there is a quorum present, 

Mr. HOAR. ‘That is contrary to the rule. 

Mr, BLAIR, Let us have the yeas and nays. I think a call will 
develop the presence of a quorum. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But I wish to say something when we get a 

uorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The result of the vote not having 
peen announced, the Senator from New Hampshire asks for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. BLAIR. I withdraw the request in order that the Senator from 
Vermont may proceed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to make this motion—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheChair will state that the absence 
of a quorum having been disclosed debate is not in order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There being no quorum, the Chair then is to order 
the roll to be called, unless, as I think—— 
coe protempore. That is the duty of the Chair under 

e rule. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think that finding the absence of a quorum we 
might so far depart from the rule as to authorize the Chair to count 
the Senate to save time so as to see if a quorum is present; and I sub- 
mit that request, if it is in order. 

Mr. HOAR. I submit that there can be no departure from the rule, 
even by unanimous consent, when there is no quorum. The Senator 
from Vermont is out of order in his suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts is 
obviously right under the rule technically. 

Mr. HARRIS, Instead of a roll-call I ask consent that we take the 
vote on the pending amendment by yeas and nays. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, the roll must be called first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll-call will proceed: 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to make a motion before taking the ques- 
tion by yeas and nays. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Bate, Edmunds, Ingalls, Spooner, 
Berry, Evarts, Manderson, Stanfo: 
Blair, Faulkner, McPherson, ewe 
Blodgett, Frye, Mitchell, Stockbridge, 
Brown, George, Paddock, Teller, 
Call, Gorman, Palmer, Turpie, 
C % Gray, 3 Vance, 
Chandler, Hennion Payne, Walthall, 
Harris, Reagan, Wilson of Iowa, 

Coke, Hawley, Saulsbury, Wilson of Md. 
Cullom, Hiscock, Sawyer, 
Dolph, Hoar, Sherman, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-six Senators having answered 


to their names, a quorum being present, the Senator from Vermont will 
roceed. 


. Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish now to move (and I do it under a sense of 
duty to the Senate and to the country and to the private persons who 
are concerned as settlers on these lands), to commit the bill again to 
the Committee on Public Lands, with instructions to report the same 
back again, amended as they may be advised, as soon as may be. In 
the course of amendments which have been adopted (the spirit of all of 
which so far as I understand I am for) I am very much afraid that we 
have been led into a statement of what is to be statute Jaw that will 
not stand judicial investigation when these railways come to resist it; 
and if it does not, we are only misleading the people whom we are try- 
ing to help in getting them into lawsuits and difficulties that may 
bring distress upon them. 

I wish, therefore, after all these discussions and all these amend- 
ments have been suggested, which present every possible phase of these 
controversies, that the committee may reframe the bill so as to keep 
it within the definite decisions of the Supreme Court, to protect every 
clear right of every citizen, or settler, or anybody else, and to wind up 
every unearned and unexecuted railway grant that has been madeany- 
where, and make an end of it. I think this can be much better and 
more safely done, after these discussions, by the committee than it 
can he done by the presentation of amendments in the Senate. 

I hope, therefore, that the Senate will agree to recommit the bill in 
order to put it into a final shape that will meet the general views the 
Senate has expressed in its votes, so that it will stand as a clear pro- 
tection of private rights which can not be properly assailed, and as a 
clear termination of all public grants to all these corporations that have 
not been earned, in such a way that we shall not be sorry in two or 
three or four years that we have been led into such legislation, as I am 
very much afraid the bill will be if it passes in its present shape of 
phraseology. 

So I make the motion that the bill be recommitted to the Committee 
on Public Lands with instructions to report the same amended as soon 
as may be. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question being on agreeing to 
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the amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER], 
the Senator from Vermont moves to recommit the bill to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BLAIR. I could have wished, as no doubt the committee 
would have desired, and the Senate, which has labored and struggled 
with this bill in debate now for nearly two weeks, that the suggestions 
of the honorable Senator who has just made the motion to recommit 
might have been available to the committee and to the Senate during 
the progress of the debate. I feel sure that if there be any difficulties 
of a legal character in the construction of the bill as it stands at this 
late day, and, as I had supposed, very near its conclusion, they would 
have been obviated and removed at a very early period if we had had 
the benefit of the Senator's criticism earlier upon this floor. 

It does seem to me, with great respect to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and our admitted leader here in the Senate, a 
little too much for him to ask, after all that has been done, the com- 
mittee having considered the bill a long time and having done the best 
it knew how to do, the bill having been reported to the Senate, and 
the Senate having taken charge of it for two weeks, and having modi- 
fied it very largely, so that it is not now much the bill that the com- 
mittee came here with, for which the committee is largely responsible— 
it does, I say, seem to me a stretch of forbearance that the Senator 
should come in here and move to recommit to the committee itself this 
measure, which is the work of the Senate far more largely than it is of 
the Committee on Public Lands, 

I do not mean by this to intimate that the Committee on Public 
Lands has not considered most of the points which the Serate has dis- 
cussed, and which the Senate has seen fit to incorporate in this meas- 
ure, and that it did not come here after due deliberation with a gen- 
eral bill covering, as it thought, the great leading features that it was 
necessary to embody in legislation touching the forfeiture of these un- 
earned land grants. The committee thought it had considered the 
subject fully, and when it came here, as I have stated, with a general 
bill, when beyond the control of the committee, in the exercise of 
rights which individual members of the Senate have here on this floor, 
the bill has come to what if is. 

I assure you, Mr. President, that it is my belief that if the bill goes 
back to the committee it will commence its labors again with no pros- 
pect or probability of returning the bill to the Senate in any better 
condition than it was in the first place. 

If the bill is to go again io any committee, I think it would bea 
fair suggestion that it should go to some other committee, for I do not 
believe that the Committee on Public Lands will be able to reproduce 
to the Senate anything which will be more encouraging as the subject- 
matter whereon to commence another month of debate than that with 
which we came here in the first place, and I do hope that the Senator 
from Vermont will not insist on his motion. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam sure the Senator from New Hampshire mis- 
understands me if he supposes that I implied any reflection upon the 
Committee on Public Lands. I made the motion in the spirit that I 
should have made it if the bill had been reported from the committee 
of which I have the honor to be chairman. In its present condition 
the short time that I have been able to be in the Senate during these 
discussions I have heard it stated more than once by gentlemen whom 
I believe to be members of that committee, that the amendments pro- 
posed had not been brought to the attention of the committee at all. 
Some of them have been agreed to, I understand. 

Therefore it is proper and necessary, for the Senator himself says 
that the Senate has changed the aspect of the bill as it was reported 
from the committee, that the committee, yielding to the views of the 
Senate cheerfully, as it may, should take the general expression of the 
sentiment of the Senate in regard to the general policy and scope of 
the bill, and put it into a shape of phraseology and enactment that 
will make peace instead of inviting disputes on every side out of its 
present aspects and phraseology, if such disputes should arise. 

It is not, therefore, in any sense of criticism or complaint of the com- 
mittee, but exactly the reverse, that I desire, as one member of the 
Senate, before I vote finally upon this bill, that the committee shall 
again consider it in all its new aspects and put it into a shape to meet 
what is the general view and wish of the Senate as expressed in the 
substance of these amendments, and put if in a condition where we 
shall not invite trouble, and disaster, and litigation uponall sides grow- 
ing outof the imperfect phraseology that necessarily arises from amend- 
ments on a difficult subject like those that are offered in the Senate. 

That is my motive, Mr.. President, and nothing else. 

Mr. DOLPH. I hope the motion will not prevail. It is true that 
several amendments have been added in the Senate. Some of them, 
however. were considered by the Committee on Public Lands and re- 
ported by that committee in the printofthe 7thinstant. The main 
amendment that had not been considered and reported favorably by 
the committee is section 8, the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. CALL]. To-day the Senate has adopted, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. SPOONER], which I think is a very proper amendment, but itdid 
not go far enough. I think there have been slight amendments to some 
of the other sections which did not come from the committee. Prob- 
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ably the principal one is the amendment offered by my colleague [Mr. 
MITCHELL] granting the right of way over certain odd sections to the 
city of Portland for the purpose of laying pipes for conducting water, 
which is nota very serious matter. 

This bill has been considered carefully by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. That committee have had during several Congresses this 
question of land-grant forfeiture before them. In this bill an attempt 
is made to do precisely what the Senator from Vermont thinks should 
be done, and what I think we are all agreed upon doing, though some 
may desire to go further. It is attempted to forfeit the lands which 
are adjacent to uncompleted road. 

It is not to be wondered at in a general bill which applies to all rail- 
road grants that there should have been various amendments thought 
necessary by Senators, and that those amendments should have been 
pressed upon the consideration of the Senate. That would be the case 
again. Ifthe bill should be re-referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, and they should proceed to consider the matter and report a 
bill, that fact would not cut off amendments, and we should have this 
same discussioh to go through with again, and we should have to pass 
upon the amendments pressed pe tly again, as they have been 
onog the discussion upon this bill by Senators from the several 

tates. 5 

I suppose we are now nearly at the close of this discussion. I know 
of but few other amendments to beoffered. There does not seem to be 
any reason why we should not vote finally this afternoon upon the 
amendments and upon the bill, and pass it. 

It ought not to be forgotten also that after the bill leaves the Senate 
it has to receive consideration in another branch of Congress, and finally, 
very likely, by a committee of conference, whose report will come up 
for consideration in both branches of Congress. So I think we shall be 
only losing ground and rendering it quite likely that no forfeiture of 
these land grants will be had at all at the present Congress, or at least 
at this session of Congress, if the bill in its present condition should go 
back to the Committee on Public Lands, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You can report it day after to-morrow. 

Mr. DOLPH. The chairman of the committee is not present; we 
shall probably not have a meeting before Monday, and it would be a 
long time before it could be reported. Then it would take probably 
along time to discuss it and dispose of it in the Senate, as we have 
been discussing it at the present time. I hope, therefore, the motion 
will not prevail. 

Mr, CALL. Mr. President, I hope the motion to recommit will not 
be agreed to. This bill has caused the Senate a good deal of trouble 
and consumed a considerable portion of its time. There would be just 
as much difference of opinion in regard to the decisions of the Supreme 
Conrt and the constitutional authority that Congress has upon this 
subject after another report by the Committee on Public Lands as 
there is now. 

There are some of us here, I for one, who do not think the Supreme 
Court has ever made any decision limiting the power of Co to 
forfeit a railroad pui where the railroad company have not complied 
with the terms of the granting act. I do not believe it is competent 
for the Supreme Court to invade the constitutional prerogative of this 
body, either directly or indirectly, either by a decision of a case þe- 
tween parties where they have the power to make their opinion a 
finality, for thatis judicial power, or by a direct decree that this body 
shall not exercise its constitutional powers. 

It is true that judicial power authorizes a judge sitting as a court to 
make any decision, however absurd, however unreasonable, and to 
make it the law between the parties; but when that grows to bea 
public evil, and the public policy of the country is affected and set 
aside by either of the co-ordinate departments of the Government, then 
it would become a great publie question for serious consideration as to 
what steps should be taken to effectuate the proper, the declared pub- 
lic policy of the country. But we shall not advance the progress of 
this bill by a reference of it again to the Committee on Public Lands. 

This bill is a compromise on their part. They tried to avoid these 
questions and to forfeit that portion of the grant which is within the 
power of Congress without question or dispute. There have been vari- 
ous limitations and qualifications imposed upon this forfeiture; they 
may be right er they may be wrong; they may have been well con- 
sidered; but surely the Senate is quite as competent as a whole to con- 
sider these questions as any portion of it. We have time, we have op- 
portunity for discussion and consideration here as large, if not larger, 
than a committee has, and, so far as I am concerned, I prefer a bill set- 
tied in the progress of discussion and interchange of opinion in the 
0 cee rather than a bill formulated by one or two members of 

y- 

Now, especially in regard to these grants which are in the State of 
Florida, and with which I am perfectly conversant, the terms of any 
general forfeiture do require some qualification and some explanatory 
provisions in the bill which would limit them in respect to those cases 
that possess peculiar rights and equities so as to allow them to operate 
in the general protection of settlers and reserving the public domain 
not yet soe pase of for homestead settlement; but this end might not 
be obtained withont some qualifying provisions in the bill, and conse- 


quently, so far as that State is concerned, I am prepared to say that the 
amendments to the bill made in the Senate are of great value, both to 
those persons who, whether corporations or individ rights 
properly acquired, and to those who have settled upon the lands and 
have a right to have their titles confirmed to them. 

For these reasons I hope the bill will be proceeded with and that it 
will not be recommitted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
recommit the bill. 

The question being put, a division was called for, and the ayes were 


The question is on the motion to 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I give it up in order to save any question abouta 
quorum. . 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No further count is demanded. 
The motion to recommit is not agreed to. The question recurs on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER]. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 20, noes 11. 

Mr. TELLER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. CULLOM. I should like to hear the amendment read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of section 1 it is proposed to add: 

And provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to ex- 
cept from forfeiture that portion of the grant made by “An act making a grant 
of alternate sections of the public lands to the State of Michigan to aid in the 
construction of certain railroads in said State, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 3, 1856, or acts amendatory thereof, conferred by the of on 
pase ener nnd Ontonemon allroad Company, = west of L’ Anse, in said 

A 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHACE (when Mr. ALDRICH’S name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. ALDRICH] is paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
a ay 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. HISCOCK (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Jonxs]. 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. EVARTS. Iam paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MORGAN]. 

z Mr. POOE; Iam paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 

USTIS J. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 16; as follows: 


I am paired with 


YEAS—⁄. 
Allison, Cullom, è Palmer, Spooner, 
Bate, Faulkner, Pasco, Stockbridge, 
Berry, Frye, Pugh, Turpie, 
Blair, George, Reagan, Vance, 
Call, Gray, Saulsbury, Walthall, 
Hampton, S z Wilson of Iowa, + 
NAYS—I6. 
Blodgett, Cockrell, Hoar, Sawyer, 
Brown, Dolph, McPherson, Stanfo 
Chace, Edmunds, Mitchell, Ste 
Chandler, Hawley, yne, Teller. 
ABSENT—36, 
Aldrich, Dawes, Hiscock, k Platt, 

k, Eustis, Ingalls, j Plumb, 
Blackburn, Jonesof Arkansas, Quay, 
Bowen, Farwell, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, 
Butler, Gibson Kenna, Riddleberger, 
ger eron, Soman; Manderson, Sabin, 

Jolquitt, A organ. 
niek Harels, Morrill, Voor 
Davis, Hearst, Paddock, Wilson of Må. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

‘Mr. ALLISON. I should like to have some member of the com- 
mittee explain just what is proposed by section 7 of the bill relating 
to grants to the State of Iowa. 

Mr. BLAIR. That amendment was adopted when I was not present. 
I respectfully turn the matter over to somebody who understands it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Recently the Secretary of the Interior has revoked the 
orders of withdrawal of indemnity lands where the orders were made 
without express direction ofan actof Congress. Where those withdraw- 
als were made by the act itself, or rather where the Secretary of the 
Interior was directed by the gct of Congress to withdraw the indem- 
nity lands from entry under the land laws for sale, he held that he 
did not have the authority to revoke the orders of withdrawal. This 
section simply repeals so much of certain acts as contain a provision 
requiring the Secretary of the Interior to make withdrawals of indem- 
nity lands as affected that question, and it is proposed that Congress 
shall do by this section in regard to those roads precisely what the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has done in regard to others, 

Mr. ALLISON, ‘That explanation, I suppose, is all right as far as 
it goes, but I do not understand that the Senator states the effect of this 
legislation on the land grants in Iowa. As to lands which have been 
purchased, what is the effect of it? 

Mr. DOLPH.. I have undertaken to make thatstatement. I would 
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much have preferred myself that the bill should have directed the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to revoke these orders of withdrawal of lands 
within the indemnity limits, but the committee thought it better to re- 
peal so much of the acts of Congress as directed the Secretary of the In- 
terior to withdraw lands from sale which were within indemnity limits. 
The matter was discussed when the amendment was adopted in the 
Senate, and it was stated by the chairman of the committee, and I 
agree in that construction, that the only effect will be to now open up 
to settlement the lands which haye not already been selected by rail- 
road companies which are within the indemnity limits ef these roads, 
and leave the companies, if they have not selected all the lands to 
which they are entitled, to arrange with the homestead and pre-emp- 
tion settlers, 

Mr. ALLISON. I could not quite understand why this amendment 
only applied to the States of Iowa and Minnesota if it is in accordance 
with a general principle. 

Mr. DOLPH. Because there are only three cases of land grants in 
which it was provided in express terms that the Secretary of the In- 
terior should withdraw the lands from settlement. 

Mr. ALLISON. I make no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. DOLPH. These are the acts mentioned in the section. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The word ‘‘act’’ should: be inserted in the first 
line of section 7, on page 7. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I think it will be found that in the copy of 
the bill at the Secretary’s desk that omissiondoesnotoccur. Thecopy 
which the Senator has is the Jast printed bill, and there is a manifest 
omission of a word, 

Mr. ALLISON. On page 7, section 7, line 4, of the bill, the section 
to which the Senator from Oregon called attention, I notice a quota- 
tion from the statutes declaring— 

That section 5 of an act entitled “An act for a grant of lands to the State of 
Iowa in alternate sections, to aid in the construction of a railroad in said State,” 
approved May 17, 1864. 

On examination of the statute referred to T find that it was approved 
May 12, 1864, so that there is a wrong citation. I move to amend in 
that particular. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam told that the defect I pointed ont is not in 
the original bill, but it is in the last print. 


The PRESIDENT pro iempore. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be read. 
Mr. ALLISON. It isin line 4 of section 7, after the word ‘‘May,” 


to strike out “‘17th” and insert “‘12th;’’ so as to read *‘ May 12th, 
1864.” 

The SECRETARY., In line 6— 

Mr. ALLISON. Inline 4. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The difficulty occurs from the fact 
that the Senator from Iowa reads from one print of the bill and the 
Secretary from another. 

Mr. ALLISON. I see that that also is a misprint. The section 
seems to bein the handwriting of the Senatorfrom Kansas [Mr. PLUMB], 
and the date was intended to be “*12th’’ instead of ““17th.’? The print 
is “17th.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands, then, that 
the Senator from Iowa does not move any amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will not if the Secretary will make a distinct 
“two” instead of “seven,” so as to make the date “‘ May 12th” instead 
of “May 17th.” 

Mr. PALMER. I offer the following amendment, to come in at the 
end of section 4: 

And any lands that may have been found to have been earned by the past 
construction of the Ontonagon and Brulé River Railroad in the State of hi- 

n shall, upon such determination, bo certified and patented to said company 

y the Secretary of the or. 

Mr. DOLPH. I move to lay that amendment on the table. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator withdraw that motion so that I 
can explain the object of the amendment ? 

Mr, DOLPH. For that purpose I withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is withdrawn. 

Mr. PALMER. I will state that I have no interest in this amend- 
ment save to give the people of Ontonagon and vicinity an outlet. 
The act which conferred the grant upon this road by the State of Mich- 
igan provided that they could get no land until the road was com- 
pleted from Ontonagon to the Brulé River. They are cut off from 
the land grant by this bill, They are bankrupt as far as the road 
is concerned, and private parties will have to finish it. If they can 
get their land without the slow process of legislation through the Leg- 
islature of Michigan, they can go on, they think, and build down to 
the intersection of the Duluth, Sonth Shore and Atlantic road, and 
thereby accommodate the people of the country and save something 
out of the wreck of the road. It is giving them nothing; it is only 
expediting the thing and giving them a credit that they otherwise can 


not get. 
Mr. DOLPH. I renew my motion. I do not think the Senate 
wishes to confirm any grants. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved to lay on the table an 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER]. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. CALL. I offer the following amendment, to come in at the end 
of section 8: 


Provided, Thatthe title to the land described in the,act entitled “An act grant- 
ing lands to the States of Alabama and Fiorida to aid in the construction of 
certain lines of railway in said States,” approved the 17th of May, 1856, which 
lies adjaeentto the part of the lines of raliroad built under and in pursuance of 
the act of the State of Florida entitled “An act to encourage a liberal system 
of internal improvements in the State of Florida,” approved January 5, 1855 
within the time limited in the granting act, and athe were granted to ane of 
the said companies by the Legislature of the State of Florida, and are held by 
purchase from said companies, made before the year 1965, are hereby confirmed 
to such purchasers: Provided further, That-all the public lands within the State 
of Florida are hereby withdrawn m all entries except homestead entries 
until the pending legislation on the subject-shall be disposed of, or until the pres- 
ent Congress shall terminate, and also except any sales of a quantity not more 
than 1@)acres to one person, the head of a family; and the register and receiver 
shall have power to sell isolated tracts of land, whether offered or unoffered, 
when, in their discretion, it shall be thought best. 


Mr. DOLPH rosc. 

Mr. CALL. I hope the Senator from Oregon will not move to lay 
rap amendment upon the table, I think Ican give very good reasons 

or it. 

The grant to the State of Florida is a peculiar one, There was never 
any disposition made by the Legislature of the State to any railroad 
company of any of the lands contained in the grantof 1856. Therefore, 
as a mere legal question, it might be that persons would have derived 
by purchase from the State.or railroad title to lands adjacent to the 
completed portions of the road which were built within the time speci- 
fied in the granting act, but for the defect that the Legislature never 
made any disposition of the land to any of the companies which built 
the roads. 

‘The internal improvement act of 1853 of the State of Florida con- 
tains a section which says that the State of Florida will hereafter grant 
to such railroad companies as shall build ‘any part of the lines desig- 
nated in this act any lands which may be granted by the United 
States to the State of Florida in aid of them, without any other legis- 
lation on the part of the State, the roads being built with lands donated 
from the swamp and overflowed land grant and by cash subscriptions, 
Without any other legislation referring to the grant of May 17, 1856, 
there was built within the State of Florida a line of railroad by differ- 
ent companies from Jacksonville, on the ronte towards Pensacola, 
being one of the lines designated by the State to be built, but termi- 
nating at the town-of Quincy, some 175 miles, more or less, from Es- 
cambia Bay or Pensacola. So in the other part of the State a line of 
road was built from Fernandina to Cedar Keys, stopping there. These 
two lines of road were built within the time designated by the grant- 
ing act. 

Supposing this legislation of the State would become effectuated by 
some further provision, these lands were sold along the completed por- 
tion of the road. ‘The holders and occupiers of these lands for these 
many years are in this condition, without a title, without an actual 
disposition of the land by the Legislature, and after these roads had 
failed and the charters had been taken away from them and the whole 
system terminated, the Legislature an- act confirming, so far as 
the State had any authority to do it, the title of the persons who had 
acquired these lands from the railroad companies so far as they were 
built within the time designated in the granting act. Sothink there 
is no objection whatever to making that title good, which this bill does 
in other cases where there was a grant by the Legislature. 

Now, in regard to this other provision which is added to the bill, and 
is the same as that which has just passed the Senate in regard to Mis- 
sissippi, withdrawing the lands from sale until the legislation now pend- 
ing, making a permanent withdrawal and opening them to homestead 
entry and settlement, shall be disposed ot, the law in Florida has 
been so altered by an act of Congress passed some years ago in regard 
to public lands that they have been restored to cash entry. Now, in 
order to allow every one to have an opportunity of acquiring a home, 
this amendment provides that these lands shall be withdrawn from all 
entry except pre-emption and homestead entries or cash entries, in 
quantities not greater than 160 acres to each head of a family. Iap- 
prehend there will be no difficulty in regard to that, inasmuch as it is 
only intended, as the Mississippi-act which passed the Senate was, to 
await the result of the general legislation on this subject now pending, 
which it is believed will be accomplished. 

For these reasons, in order that this amendment which has heen 
added to the bill in regard to the State of Florida, and which was nec- 
essary, may be so qualified that it will embrace the class of persons 
whose-title is a just title, and, although not strictly legal, has all the 
substantial rights attaching to it, because it is derived from the actual 
completion of the road within the time designated by the original act, 
and because the Legislature of the State never made any disposition 
of this land to the railroad company, but has passed an act confirming 
the right, so far as the State had any authority to do so, of all those 
persons who-acquired any right from the railroad companies up to the 
point of the completion of the roads within the time designated in the 


original act. ; 
Mr. DOLPH. I movethat the amendment lie on the table. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Benator from Oregon moves to 


lay the amendment proposed by the Senatorfrom Florida on the table. 
The question being put, there were ayes 20. 
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Mr. CALL. Iask that the question be put again. Ido not think 
it was understood. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida asks that 
the question be again submitted. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon that the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida lie on the table. . 

The motion was agreed to—ayes 20, noes not counted. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to have the amendment adopted as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SPOONER] reserved for a separate vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be separately 
stated and voted upon. 

Mr. BLAIR. I ask that all the amendments, with the exception of 
the one specified by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], be 
voted on in gross.. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That there may be no mistake the 
reserved amendment will be read by the Secretary. 

The Cuter CLERK. The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, in- 
serted, as section 9, the following: 

That in all cases when any of the lands forfeited by the first section of this 
act, or when any lands relinquished to, or for any cause resumed by, the United 
States from grants for railroad puposes, heretofore made to the State of: Mich- 
igan, have heretofore been disposed of by the proper officers of the United States, 
by sales or entries, by cash warrants or scrip, under color of the pooti 
laws, and where the consideration received therefor ie stiil retained by the Gov- 
ernment, the right and title of all persons holding or claiming under such dis- 
posals shall be, and is hereby, confirmed: Provided, however, That where the 
original cash purchasers are the present owners this act shall be operative to 
confirm the title only of such said cash purchasers as the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall be satisfied have Lge without fraud and in the belief that they 
were thereby obtaining valid title from the United States. 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any sales or en- 
tries of lands upon which there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead 
claims on the Ist day of May, 1888, arising or asserted under color of the laws 
of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the amend- 
ments made in Committee of the Whole, other than the one just read, 
are concurred in in the Senate. The question recurs on concurring in 
the amendment just read. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to amend that amendment by striking out in 
the sixth line the words ‘‘by sales or entries, by cash warrants or 
scrip,” and by insertingin the seventh line, after the word “‘ laws,’’ the 
words ‘‘or under State selections or.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts will be stated. A 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the sixth line of the amendment it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words ‘‘by sales or entries, by cash warrants 
or scrip,” and in line 7, after the word ‘‘laws,”’ to insert ‘‘or under 
State selections or ;’’ so as to read : 

Sec. 9. That in all cases when any of the lands forfeited by the first section of 
this act, or when any lands relinquished to, or for any cause resumed by, the 
United States from grants for railroad purposes, heretofore made to the State of 
Michigan, have heretofore been disposed of by the proper officers of the United 
States, under color of the public-land laws or under State selections or where 
the consideration received therefor is still retained by the Government, the 
right and title of all persons holding or claiming under such disposals shall be, 
and is hereby, confirmed: Provided, however, That where the original cash pur- 
chasers are the present owners this act shall be operative to confirm the title 
only of such cash purchasers as the Secretary of the Interior shall be satisfied 
have purchased without fraud and in the belief that they were thereby obtain- 
ing valid title from the United States. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any sales or entries 
of lands upon which there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims on 
the Ist day of May, 1888, arising or asserted under color of the laws of the 
United States. 

Mr. HOAR. That extends the principle of the amendment to all 
cases, and only to those cases, where there have been purchases under 
the authority of an officer of the United States, and where the Secre- 
tary of the Interior finds that the purchase has been made without 
fraud and in good faith and the Government has received and retains 
the consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts to the amendment. 

Mr. BERRY. Iask the Senator from Massachusetts whether, if his 
amendment shall be adopted, it will have the effect of confirming the 
canal selections, the lands selected by the canal company, and if it is 
not in effect the same amendment he moved in Committee of the Whole 
and which was laid on the table upon a former day ? 

Mr. HOAR. It will have the effect to confirm the lands held by the 
canal company or persons claiming under them, if it shall turn out 
that that land was conveyed to the canal company by an officer of the 
United States; further, that the United States received the considera- 
tion and now holds it; and, further, that the title was obtained in good 
faith and without fraud; and I am at a loss to conceive how any man 
born with a capacity for the sense of justice, undertaking to act in a 
legislative capacity in the interest of the whole people, can refuse to con- 
firm a title which depends upon such facts. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I am ata loss to conceive how any 
one born with a sense of justice and right can think thatit is proper for 
a legislative body to undertake to confirm selections of lands, not only 
to the canal company but to cash purchasers, where the evidence taken 
shows, and a majority of the committee report, that the lands were 


selected in fraud; that these persons were parties to the fraud; that the 
purchases were without consideration, and that these parties have al- 
ready received many times the value of the canal constructed. 

The amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin says that it shall 
only apply to those lands which were selected without fraud. Tassert 
again, as I asserted this morning, that the Secretary of the Interior 
will be the judge to determine this, but the evidence as to whether or 
not they were selected or purchased in good faith will be furnished 
only by the parties in interest, and it practically amounts to confirm- 
ing to the canal company and to the cash purchasers an immense body 
of land. That is the reason why I do not agree to the proposition. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask to hear the amendment read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be again read. 

The Secretary read the amendment of Mr. Hoar to the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PALMER. If thatis what I think itis, Iam astonished that the 
Senator should return to the attack again. This, I suppose, confirms the 
canal selections. It was a nefarious transaction—I will not say from 
beginning to end, because there may be some very respectable people 
in it collaterally—but the manipulations of the selections, the removal 
of an honest officer, the putting in of a pliant tool, the utter defiance 
of law, the misconstruction of law, the defiance of law in every respect— 
this is one of the cases where all those terms will apply. They have 
taken mineral lands when it was expressly declared that they should 
not take mineral lands. They were confined to the lands nearest the 
canal, and they left a hiatus of 100,000 acres, and there itis. Itseems 
as if [pointing to a map of the upper peninsula] Providence had come 
to my relief. There [exhibiting] isthe map displaying just the manip- 
ulation and maneuvering of that canal company. Here are concentric 
circles showing—— 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator from Michigan will permit me, I ask 
him if it is not true that the 15,000 acres in controversy here were part 
of the second grant, so that there is no question of the location of the 
land at issue at all? 

Mr. PALMER. I do not think that is so material. 

Mr. HOAR. What did you say it for? 

Mr. PALMER. Because I wanted to pile Pelion upon Ossa. I was a 
little cumulative. Now the idea; after this has taken up two or three 
days of the time of the Senate, to throw and inject in the last day, in 
the afternoon, such a proposition, surprises me. Ifit was by any one 
else than the Senator from Massachusetts, or a Senator, I should feel as 
if I should characterize it in very strong terms. As it is now, I am 
confined to the assertion that that canal company should receive no 
favor, except at the hands of a court and in due processoflaw. Let 
them have what they can get, but donot let the United States Congress 
confirm a single acre which they have gotten surreptitiously. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan concedes 
away his whole case. Here is an amendment which provides for the 
confirmation only of lands which were sold and selected by the officers 
of the United States, which were received in good faith and without 
fraud, and for which the United States has received and now retains 
the consideration, And he says that describes the selections of the 
canal company. If it does, his other statements are absolutely con- 
tradicted. And upon what do those other statements rest? They rest 
upon a report of a committee which was drawn and written, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate, the Senator’s colleague [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE] knows, 
by a person whose fraudulent conduct has been exposed here over and 
over again, the person who got people to go onto the lands which 
belonged to this canal company (the only flaw upon their title being 
that they were selected on lands of an unearned railroad grant which 
had not been declared forfeited under the old law), lands selected with 
the approbation of the Secretary of the Interior and under the opinion 
of the Attorney-General. 

This man got a number of persons to go on the lands and make fraudu- 
lent entries, and make contracts with his firm to give them an interest 
and then to swear that those contracts never had been made; and here 
in this debate the affidavits of those two partners were presented, one 
of them swearing that the letters were written in which it was said 
they would hold these men by their perjury to do their further bid- 
ding, but that they were written by his partner and not by him, and 
denying that the contracts were actually made, and the partner com- 
ing in with his affidavit and saying that the contracts were made, and 
he left the firm so as not to induce men to commit perjury; and that 
is the man who has been furnishing material to the Senator from 
Michigan nearly all through this debate, as I am credibly informed, 
and it is upon his authority and the authority of a report made by a 
divided committee in the House of Representatives that this act of gross 
injustice is songht to be carried through, that report being written by 
the very senior partner of that fraudulent firm. 

Mr. PALMER. Nothing could more clearly betray the poverty of 
the case. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought I was giving way for a question? 

Mr. PALMER. The intention was to ask who furnished the briefs 
for the Senator’s remarks? 

Mr. HOAR. The information for my remarks, Mr. President, was 
furnished to me first by Hon. Benjamin Dean, of Boston, late a member 
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of the House of Representatives, and counsel for this canal company, 
a gentleman of high character and standing, a Democratic member of 
the House of Representatives, known probably to half the Democratic 
side of the House. More recently the statements were furnished by a 
gentleman by the name of MacGowan, who is the counsel for Mr. Mal- 
vern and a body of citizens of wealth, property, and character. Mr. 
MacGowan was formerly a member of the House, a gentleman of high 
standing and character in his profession, and the present owners of this 
canal company’s rights are among some of the best known and most 
respectable people in the State of Massachusetts. My colleague [Mr. 
ALLEN] of the other House came to my seat this afternoon to tell me 
abont his neighbors in the city of Lowell. They took the rights of this 
canal company when it had failed. They raised a million dollars of 
hard cash and completed the canal, and proceeded to perform all the 
conditions. 

When this matter was first voted down it was voted down on the 
statement of the Senator from Michigan and of members of the com- 
mittee that they would simply forfeit the lands and would not enter 
upon the question of confirming any of them. There was somesensein 
that. They would leave that to the future. They put in an amend- 
ment which I agreed to, leaving that and saying this bill should not 
touch it. But now you have an amendment confirming all the other 
titles you can think of in regard to which there are technical defects. 
You have confirmed the titles in the State of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, the homesteaders; you are confirming by the amendment of my 
honorable friend from Wisconsin the homesteaders and cash entrymen 
for whose interests he has an especial concern; and now you are going 
to leave out of this bill and forfeit the rights of these people who, as I 
said, have earned their rights and have performed 211 the conditions 
imposed on them by law. 

The Senator talks about fraud, and when asked what he means by 
fraud he says they selected mineral lands when they had no right to 
select mineral lands. That has been answered over and over again. 
They selected lands in which there were afterwards discovered iron 
mines, and the opinions of two Attorneys-General have been read in 
this debate showing that iron mines are not mineral lands within the 
meaning of our land laws. 

Then the Senator said, and he has undertaken to repeat it now within 
two minutes when the Senator from Oregon put him the question, that 
they went away from the neighborhood of their canal. The answer to 
that is that there was a second act of Congress. Finding that there 
were not lands sufficient to build the canal under the first grant, there 
was a second act of Congress, giving them an additional 200,000 acres 
and authorizing them to go anywhere within the upper peninsula of 
Michigan; and the 15,000 acres here in controversy were selected un- 
der that, and that was done after the opinion of the Attorney-General 
was taken that they might go there, and under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Now, how idle to keep up this parrot cry of “‘ fraud!” “‘ fraud!” 
“fraud!” The answer to the whole thing is that this amendment so 
earefally prepared by the honorable Senator from Wisconsin remits all 
these questions to the decision of the future: 

Shall be operative to confirm the title only of such said cash purchasers 


as 

the Secretary of the Interior shall be satisfied have purchased without fraud 

ane in the belief that they were thereby obtaining valid title from the United 
es. 


And the former part of the amendment limits it only to the cases of 
Jands of which the proper officers of the United States made disposi- 
tion. 

It may be that the Senate sits to perform these high acts of legisla- 
tion; in my own State we call the highest legislative body of that State 
“the general court;’’ and it was the understanding of our ancestors 
that men charged with legislative functions have also the duty, the ob- 
ligation, and the responsibility in dealing with the great interests of 
citizens that come before them which rest upon judicial officers; and I 
say it is a burning shame, it degrades the character of the Senate itself 
when citizens come here over and over again with a claim like that I 
have stated and the Senate turns its back on account of these dema- 
gogic cries which are attempted to be made, and especially when the 
Senate turns its back on them when the concoctors of these frauds are 
sitting in the gallery inspiring the attack. 

The Congresa of the United States granted 200,000 acres of land to 
pay the men who should build this canal, so essential to the commerce 
of that stormy and dangerous coast on that lake, and it was built; and 
by a second act it was declared that this land might be selected, as I 
have said, anywhere in the upper peninsula of Michigan; and it was said 
also that the land should be selected by an officer appointed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the selections should be confirmed by the 
Secretary; and in every single instance the facts upon which these titles 
depend were submitted to the Attorney-General of the United States 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and they had the approbation of both 
those high officers; and the only flaw, the only possible defect that the 
ingenuity of man can conjure up in the title of this canal company is 
that an old railroad grant had been made, the railroad never having 
earned the lands, it being ar carers until the Supreme Court decided 
otherwise, it being held by the Attorney-General of the United States 


and by the Land Office, that when the railroad company had forfeited . 
its land by failing to complete its road those lands were open to selec- 
tion by other grantees; and it turned out ten years afterwards that be- 
cause this old sleeping railroad title was still there, never earned, giv- 
ing norightful property tothe railroad company, therefore the selection 
of these lands were invalid. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I be allowed to ask a question? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator wish to be understood as saying 
that the only reasonable objection to the validity of the grant to the 
canal company is that some of the lands are located upon lands which 
had been granted by an act of Congress to a railroad company and not 
earned by that railroad company ? 

Mr. HOAR. I do mean exactly that thing. 

Mr. GEORGE. And that before the decisionin Schulenberg vs, Har- 
riman the land officers of the United States recognized the law to be 
that on the mere failure of the grantee, the railroad company, to com- 
ply with the conditions of the grant the grant was forfeited, and act- 
ing on that theory permitted the canal company to take up these lands? 
Is that the interpretation ? 

Mr. HOAR. I mean to say exactly that thing, and I mean to add 
to exactly that thing that the governor of Michigan, to which State this 
rere had been granted for a railroad, made a release to the United 

tates. 

Mr. GEORGE. Has the canal company complied with all the con- 
ditions of the grant to it? 

Mr. HOAR. The canal company complied with all the conditions, 
and the governor of Michigan so certified. Now, Mr. President, I un- 
dertake to say that there is not a member of this body who, having 
made a grant of land which had failed to his grantee by such a de- 
fect, would go home and look his neighbors in the face if he was not 
ready and eager to do everything that lay in him to confirm it; and is 
it true that this great, proud, strong, rich American people has a less 
keen sense of honor than that which dwells in the breast of the very 
humblest of its legislative servants? . 

Mr. GEORGE. Now I desire to ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
another question. Is the sole effect of the amendment which he has 
offered, and which is now pending before the Senate, to secure to this 
canal company the lands which I have referred to in the former collo- 
quy I had with the Senator? 

Mr. HOAR. That is the sole effect, and that is upon the condition 
expressed by the clear statement of the Senator from Wisconsin, that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall be satisfied that they ‘‘have hereto- 
fore been disposed of by the proper officers of the United States,” and 
that the parties ‘‘haye purchased without fraud and in the belief that 
they were thereby obtaining valid title from the United States.” 

Mr. PALMER. I think nothing shows the poverty of the case of 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts as much as the fact that he 
has got a phantom that he fights, and that phantom issome lawyer who 
is stuffing me with information. He does not controvert the facts; at 
the same time he concedes that attorneys are filling him with informa- 
tion. As a matter of course we have to get our information from some- 
where; but in addition to the information I get from attorneys I bring 
in reports of the House of Representatives, and I was about to have 
them read the other day and I ded them to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator indulge me? 

Mr. PALMER. Always. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask in the presence of the Senate the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior of the last administration, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], ifhe does not know these facts that 
I have stated, if he does not know them on examination, thorough 
official examination, to be true ? 

Mr. PALMER. There were so many that the Senator should specify 
which one. 

Mr. HOAR. The whole statement of the case. . 

Mr, PALMER. He would hardly like to commit himself to all of 
the Senator’s statements. 

Mr. TELLER. I have not had occasion to examine this canal ques- 
tion for some time. It has been very thoroughly examined from time 
to time, and was while I was in charge of the duties of Secretary of the 
Interior. I think the statement made by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts issubstantially correct. Those are the facts as I understand them 
and remember them. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator please recapitulate those facts 
concisely so that we shall know. There were so many facts stated. 

Mr. TELLER. I will wait until the Senator gets through. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to ask the Senator from Michigan a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to ask the Senator from Michigan whether 
he controverts the statements made by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
and if he does, to what extent does he differ with him on the facts? 

Mr. PALMER. I can not say whether I can controvert them, but I 
will try. If I had the RECORD here to know exactly what the Sena- 
tor said, I could talk more consecutively and more understandingly. 
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If he says that the only fault of the canal poy aged was that they 
unintentionally took lands not thinking them to be mineral, and they 
afterwards turned out to be mineral, I shall not try to contradict him 
aball. I will merely read from the report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. The best way is to be sustained by documents, 
and I am only sorry that I have not the current literature here to-day. 
I supposed the fight was off, and therefore I did not bring up four or 
five reports showing the nefarious character of this whole canal opera- 
tion. I will say here, and I say it from—— 

Mr. GEORGE. ‘Nefarious,’ did the Senator say ? 

Mr. PALMER. N-e—nefarious. I will say that the canal never 
was completed within the specifications of the Department; that now 
those arms or piers which were to have afforded a harbor of refuge 
are not of such a character as to be anything but a damage to naviga- 
tion, and we shall come before Congress and ask for $350,000 to get 
this canal out of the hands of that company so that we may make it 
of practical benefit to navigation on the Lakes. Ido not think they 
have rendered an equivalent. 

Mr. GEORGE, Was the canal built according to the terms of the 
act under which the lands were granted ? 

Mr. PALMER. I think I can say not with positive certainty, and I 
will have the literature to fortify me to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HOAR. Iask the honorable Senator if he, his colleague, has not 
stated that that canal was completed, and that he went through it him- 
self on the largest steamers? ` 

Mr. PALMER. Ithink I have heard him say that, and I have heard 
the Senator from Massachusetts say soa great many times. I do not 
say they intentionally misrepresent, but I know that such is not the 
fact. I will place my word against both. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to ask the Senator aquestion. Inthe 
first place does the Senator claim because the land proved to be iron 
land that it was without the grant? 

Mr. PALMER. No, sir. I claim that it was without the grant be- 
cause it was designated as mineral land, and I can show the reports 
sustaining that. A 

Mr. TELLER. I donot think the Senator can sustain that from the 
Department. 

Mr. PALMER. Iam merely taking the Department's reports. 

Mr. TELLER. That iron land is mineral land within the meaning 
of the grant? 

“Mr. PALMER. It was never supposed to be iron land until long after. 

Mr. TELLER. If it had been iron land it would not have been ex- 


cepted from the grant. 
Mr. PALMER. Some of the finest copper mines in the world were 
developed on the in of this 


t. 

Mr. CHACE. Right here will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHACE. I want to ask the Senator from Michigan a question. 
I want to know distinctly whether he says that those copper mines are 
on this very property or not? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHACE. They are on this property ? 

. PALMER. You mean the property that we are talking about? 
. CHACE. Yes. 
. PALMER. No; I think not. 

Mr. CHACE. Then I ask the Senator if that bears on this question ? 

Mr. PALMER. Not at.all. 

Mr. GEORGE. Are the mineral lands involved in the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PALMER. There is a large quantity of iron lands, but I un- 
derstand from the former Secretary of the Interior that iron lands are 
not considered as mineral lands. Iam perfectly willing to be fair. I 
do not want to obscure this question by a lot of collateral issues, as 
seems to be the desire of the other side. But what I say is that.the 
Senate should not want to do anything or ought not to do anything 
towards confirming lands gotten in violation of law, even although the 
particular lands I speak of may not have been so gotten, and where 
they rendered no equivalent I say that we ought not to confirm their 
title. 

Mr. GEORGE. What is the specific violation of law through which 
these lands were gotten? 

Mr. PALMER, ‘These lands that I speak of now? 

Mr. GEORGE. The lands referred to in the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. We are talking about them. 

Mr. PALMER. Ido not think that there is any particular viola- 
tion of law about them. 

Now, Mr. President, I hope that this amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts will not prevail. Ifyou want to know anything more 
about the canal company—lI dislike to use epithets; I do not want to 


hoist any red flag in the way of some agent who is pressing the canal. 


* claim in season and out of season—this canal company, not satisfied 
with having one or two lawyers, hashad as many as seven ex-members 
of Congress who have had access to thefloor. This canal company can 
take care of its own interests without coming here as a supplicant to 
ask us to confirm an irregular selection. 

They knew they were violating the law. They have had able counsel 


all the time while they were going in upon this railroad reservation. 
To-morrow morning, if this shall be continued, I can give a little 
more history of the canal company. 

I will say this now: That the canal has never been completed within 
the specifications; that, notwithstanding my colleague says that the 
largest vessels can be floated through it, I think I risk nothingin say- 
ing that he is mistaken, that he has not been through it within two or 
three years. 

Mr. HOAR. The governor of Michigan has given his certificate. 

Mr. PALMER. Which one? 

Mr. HOAR. Governor Bagley. 

Mr. PALMER. He has been dead several years. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, my honorable friend will pardon me. I think 
this country is entitled to have each one of these facts understood. The 
Senator from Michigan says that this canal is not completed. My in- 
formation is that it is completed. The Senator’s colleague says that 
it is completed and he has been through it on the largest steamers. 
Now, I ask the Senator this question, whether the law did not makeit 
the duty of the governor of his State to inspect the canal and cer- 
tify whether it was complete, and whether he did not make that cer- 
tificate—a governor of high character, Governor Bagley? ‘The Senator 
answers and says he has been flead some years. 

Mr. PALMER. I owe the Senator an apology. I thought he was 
asking in the t tense. Hewas speaking of the present condition 
of the canal, and I thought he was bringing to bear Governor Bagley’s 
assertions on that point, and I was surprised when he said Governor 
Bagley. That wasall. Idid not mean to cover thething with derision 
at all; but the canal has never been completed, notwithstanding the 
assertions of my very respected colleague, for whom I have the high- 
est regard. I do not think he will reiterate, against my assertion, 
that the largest vessels can go through the canal. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. -The Senator will excuse me. I asserted 
this, and I reassert it, that the Portage Lake Canal was built, accord- 
ing to the certificate of the governor of Michigan, in accordance with 
the act authorizing its construction. Governor Bagley, of Michigan 
(whose word was always good in Michigan, and the people of Michi- 
gan had the greatest confidence in him as a careful, conscientious man), 
took a competent person with him, visited the canal, inspected it, found 
it was completed in accordance with the act granting lands for its con- 
struction, and so certified. Now, I think I am right in saying that if 
he made a mistake and it was not exactly completed in accordance 
with the contract, that would be immaterial. lt was notso; but if it 
had been, I think the certificate of the completion ef the canal was 
conclusive upon that point. 

That canal was built and completed and accepted, I will not say how 
many years ago, but twelve or fifteen, perhaps more, perhaps sixteen 
or seventeen years ago. The piers extending into the lake were built, 
like all the works, or nearly all the works on our Great Lakes, of wood. 
They were timber piers, such as were required by the contract. Itmay 
be possible, in fact I believe it is trne, that those piers haye gonesome- 
what to decay, that while those piers extended into Lake Superior to 
get sufficient depth of water, I think 13 feet, to comply with the re- 
quirements of the contract as certified to by the governor, in the course 
of years they have gone to decay, the sand has accumulated, as it does 
at the end of all piers constructed on the lakes, as any gentleman familiar 
with them knows, and from time to time it is necessary to change them. 
The fact that the canal is not in as good order now as it was and will 
not pass vessels drawing the same amount of water that it did when it 
was completed has no effect upon thisquestion at this time. The canal 
was undoubtedly constructed in accordance with the contract; the cer- 
tificate provided for was given by the governor, and as a matter of law 
is final 


I want to say further, while Iam upon my feet—I did not propose 
to be drawn into this matter, and I dislike very much to differ with 
my honorable colleague on such a subject, and I am only led to do so 
when it seems to be absolutely necessary—I want to say that there 
never would have been any question as to the title to the lands which 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts seeks to confirm, 
the 15,000 acres, had it not been that those lands were within the 
limits of an old railroad grant, and I desire to say only two or three 
words on that point. 

The grant within the limits of which these lands are situated was 
made to the State of Michigan in 1856. The act granting these lands 

ired that the railroad should be built in ten years or the land 
should revert to the General Government. The ten years expired in 
1866. The Land Department construed that granting act to mean just 
what it said on the face of it; that if the road was not built in ten 
years the lands should revert to the General Government. Thereupon 
after 1866 the Department restored the lands to market. They were 
open for canal selections, and these Jands were selected. They were 
open to cash entries, and sales were made for cash. They were “i 
to homestead and pre-emption, and such locations were made. That 
state of things existed until 1874. From 1866 to December 1874, when 
the Schulenberg rs. Harriman decision was made, the lands were open 
to sale to anybody who would pay for them, open to homestead entry, 
open to selections of the character made by the canal company; and it 
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was only after that Schulenberg decision that the lands were with- 
drawn from market. These selections were made within that time. 
My idea is that upon the passage of this bill, when the Government 
assertsa right of forfeiture which has existed since 1866, and the Gov- 
ernment-comesinto the possession of these lands again by virtue of that 
forfeiture, Senators should keep in mind that these canal selections 
were certified by the governor of the State of Michigan for the benefit 


of the canal. Now the fact is that the legal title under the Schulenberg 
decision to these lands isin the Stute of Michigan,and the General Gov- 
ernment can not convey title. 

The same holds good in regard to the cash entries you have heard 
so much about for the last week or ten days. The Government under- 
took to sell lands between 1866 and 1874 which its officers supposed 
they had a right to sell, because the road was not built within ten 
years. They sold those lands; they selected the 15,000 acres for the 


canal company. The Supreme Court in the Schulenberg decision of 


1874 decided that the Government was not in possession of a legal 
title to those lands, but the title was in the State of Michigan. Iam 
no lawyer, neither am I a ‘‘horny-handed son of toil,” as my col- 


league is. 

Mr. PALMER. I think I have the floor. 

Several SENATORS (to Mr. PALMER). Donot interrupt him now. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. I think the honestand honorable thing, and 
the thing which the Senate should do, is, if they pass this bill, thereby 
reinvesting the Government with the title to these lands, to make good 
what they attempted todo in years past. I think that view of the case 
should commend itself to every honest and honorable man, I did not 
mean to say anything about this matter, and I will not say more now. 
I was going to take up another branch of the subject, but I will not 
do it. : 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, my colleague has not met the point 
wherein he and I differed, and that was in regard to the ty of the 
canal for floating the largest vessels on the Lakes. We might as well 
el 


ose— 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. They were obliged by their contract to give 
13 feet of water. They gave more. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Secretary please read what I send to the 
desk ? 

The CHIEF CLERK, ‘‘House of Representatives, Report No. 684, 
Forty-eighth Co: first session.” 

Mr. PALMER. It is the report of Mr. Henley, from the Committee 
on Public Lands of the House of Representatives, in the Forty-eighth 
Congress. pS 

Mr. TELLER, I think that report has been read here about half 
a dozen times. 

Mr. PALMER. There have been statements in regard to the com- 

» pletion of the canal made which that contradicts. Ido not myself like 
to contradict unless I have the authority for doing it. 

Mr. TELLER. If there is any defect or any vice in this title it 
does not grow out of the fact that the canal was not completed. That 
is a new defect. 

Mr. PALMER, Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. TELLER. Let me finish. I want to make my statement so 
that everybody can understand what I mean. 

If there is a defect in this title it is because at the time, as the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. STOCKBRIDGE], who has just taken his seat, 
said, the title was in the State of Michigan and not in the General 
Government when the certification was made. Now, whether the canal 
was completed or not, isnotaquestionforus. That has passed beyond 
the domain of discussion. We said that the governor of Michigan 
should determine that question. He having determined it, if he made 
amistake, everybody understands in law that that is conclusive upon us. 

There is no evidence that he made any mistake. There never has 
been any respectable claim, I think, that he made any mistake. The 
whole defect, I repeat again, on which these people have been kept 
from receiving benefit from the land was because there was a misun- 
derstanding in the Department at the time that the certification was 
made of the rights of the General Government with reference to lands 
included in that grant, of which there had been no re-entry by the 
Government, and up to the day of the Schulenberg vs. i de- 
cision every act of the Government was in consonance with the act 
spoken of here. 

The Government treated the land as its land and not as the land of 
the grantee mentioned in the act, whether it was the State or whether 
it was a company; and I say now whether or not the canal was built 
is not a question for discussion. The question simply is, whether the 
Government will now make good the title that it has given to these 
people or attempted to give them more than fifteen years ago, use 
the decision in the Harriman case was made in 1874 and the certifica- 
tion was before that. In 1872 I am told the certification was; I do not 
remember. That is all there is of it; and if we do not make the title 
good by an act, there is no other way they can get it. The executive 
department can not give it to them; it must be by legislative action. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts has said, if anybody can show 
any reason why they should not have it, it must be because they did 
not complete the canal and because Mr. Bagley and they were guilty 


of fraud. That would vitiate it, and that alone, and pay in Michi- 
gan or anywhere else has ever suggested that Governor Bagley did not 
certify to that which in his judgment was right. 

If he made a mistake, I can say for the legal profession that itis be- 
yond controversy to-day, that when a matter of that kind is left toa 
tribunal and it has decided it without the right of appeal expressly 
being claimed or reserved, that decision is final and can not be inquired 
into by any power, much less can it be inquired into by the United 
States in a case of this kind. 

Mr. PALMER rose. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator before he proceeds allow me to mod- 
ify my amendment? I wish to add afew words. I desire, with the 
leave of the Senator—— 

Mr. PALMER. If it does not involve any further remarks. 

Mr. HOAR. No, sir. WhereI say ‘‘ under State selections’? I wish 
to narrow it strictly ‘‘ under State selections confirmed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Themodification of theamendment 
to the amendment will be stated. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does that limit the amendment? 

Mr. HOAR. It limits it only to the State selections which the Sec- 
retary of the Interior approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 7, after the word “‘laws,’’ it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word ‘‘and’’ and to insert ‘‘or under State 
selections confirmed by the Secretary of the Interior.’ 

Mr. PALMER. This is the most intangible, impalpable, illusory, 
misleading, nebulous fight that I ever wasin. [Laughter.] Part of 
the time it is the equities, part of the time it is the equivalent, part 
of the time it is the law, but all the time on general principles ‘*We 
want the land.” [Laughter.] All Ihave to say is that from the very 
inception of the removal of the register at Marquette this thing has 
been open to very grave suspicion, and I contend that it can be shown 
very evidently, and so that it can not be controverted, that there was 
collusion at Marquette, and it is a well-known rule of law, I believe— 
so I have heard it stated in this Chamber—that no man or no corpora- 
tion can take advantage of its own fraud. Now I would like to have 
the Secretary read that report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

Several SENATORS. What is it? 

Mr. PALMER. It is the report Į have indicated. 

The SECRETARY. ‘‘ House Report No. 684, Forty-eighth Congress, 
first session,” 

Mr. DOLPH. Is that subject to objection? 

Mr. PALMER. No, sir; it is part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks it is not subject 
to objection. The Senator from Oregon can object to its being read by 
the Secretary, but the Senator from Michigan can read it himself. 

Mr. DOLPH. I do object, because it has been read over and over 


again. 

Mr. PALMER. Nothing will give me greater pleasure than to read 
it myself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not customary to object to the 
reading of papers by the Secretary. 

Mr. DOLPH. I withdraw the objection at the suggestion of some 
Senators. 

Mr. PALMER— 

It will be observed— 

The report goes on to say— 
that under the two granting acts—— 


Mr. CALL, I ask the Senator to give way for an adjournment. 
Mr. PALMER. Presently— 


these lands were red to be selected in the tiers of sections nearest the 
canal, of unappropriated land, not mineral, not covered by pre-emption or 
homestead claims; and 200,000 acres (those included in the grant of 1865), be- 
paa all controversy, were limited to lands subject to private entry. The se- 
ections were in fact made contrary to almost every one of these provisions of 
law. They were not in the tiers nearest the canal; they were made without 
reference to subsisting pre-emption or homestead claims; they were made of 
lands not subject to private entry, and over 15,000 acres were upon lands within 
this railroad grant and withdrawn for its benefit. 


It is well known that this canal company knew that they were en- 
tering these lands in contravention of the law. They had able lawyers 
backing them up all the time who were interested in the company. 


It will also be observed that the company was required by the granting act 
to construct a breakwater, harbor, and ship-canal at least 13 feet in depth, and 
that by section 5 of the act of 1865, if the work was not completed” within two 
years (afterwards extended to December 1, 1873), the lands thereby granted 
should “revert to the United States.” 

It is satisfactorily shown to your committee that no sufficient harbor or break- 
water has ever been constructed, and that all that has ever been done by the 
company or its successors to earn this grant was to build a canal about 2: miles 
in len; connecting Portage Lake with Lake Superior, and at one end thereof 
build two piers some 600 fect in length, extend ip into the lake. Even this 
work was not repo as having been done until June 25, 1875, over eighteen 
‘ee after Set" right of cee zer =o ate under rd one g acts. 

vernor’s certificate, appe: to Canal History, pages 7 " 

It still further a: pears, from the official records of the office of the Chief of 
Engineers, in the War Department, that the said canal had not up to 1879 been 
eee in the manner required by the ee to the d of 


required, actual soundings in that year by the Government engin@ersa 
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showing an average of much less than 13 fect. Your committee has no infor- 
mation that any work has been done bc the canal since that date. 

December 16, 1879, Maj. Henry M. bert, of the Engineer Corps, United 
States Army, reported as follows upon this subject: 

“I do not think the entrance to the canal can be said to be completed until 
the piers are extended to a depth of water equal to that which is considered nec- 
essary at the harbors constructed directly by the United States. If this were 
done a great deal of the difficulty experienced in entering the canal would dis- 
appear. Itis notto be expected that a vessel can be easily steered in rough 
water when its keel almost touches the bottom. This lack of depth of water at 
the head of the canal is, in my judgment, the greatest difficulty at this point, 
and the remedy is for the canal company to complete the work, to aid which 
the United States donated 400,000 acres of land.” 

From all the foregoing your committee find that these selections were mainly, 
if not wholly, made contrary to the provisions of law; that the company, dur- 
ing the period allowed before forfeiture, had not performed the work required; 
that it has never constructed any sufficient harbor or breakwater; that the canal 
itself, as finally finished, was not “completed,” and never has been completed 
as seb by the granting act; and that the company has no equities en- 
titling it to favorable consideration. Your committee are accordingly of opin- 
ion that no act confirming these selections should be passed. 


Now, Mr. President, I move that the Senate adjourn. 
JOHN FRUCHIER. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pending the motion toadjourn, the 
Chair lays before the Senate a message from the President of the United 
States, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

To the Senate of the United Slates : 

In answer to the resolution of the Senate of April 12, directing the Secretary 
of State to transmit to the Senate a copy of the corresgondence in his Depart- 
mentin rd to the case of John Fruchier, an American citizen who has been 
impressed into the military service of France, I transmit herewith a report in 
relation thereto from the Secretary of State, together with the accompanying 
popem, not considering their communication to be incompatible with the pub- 

e 


interests. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 

Washington, May 8, 1888. 

Mr. STEWART. The person to whom the message relates, who was 
impressed into the French army, has been released since the resolution 
was introduced. The correspondence it may be important to print or 
it may not. I presume the message will be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so referred, without the 
order to print, if there be no objection. 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask that the message and accompanying papers 
from the State Department, in relation to the imprisonment of this 
American citizen, may be printed. I do not think there will be any 
objection to it, and it is very desirable that they should be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order to print will be made, if 
there be no objection. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. ALLISON, it was 

Ord-red, That leave be ted to withdraw from the files of the Senate the 
papers in the case of C. P. Eppert, no adverse report having been made thereon, 

AMENDMENTS TO A BILL. 

Mr. CULLOM submitted two amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which were referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill (S, 1430) to forfeit certain 
Jands heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction 
of railroads, and for other purposes, is before the Senate. 

Mr. BLAIR. It is now evident that we are eperoeching a final yote 
upon the bill. As theSenator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] has made 
a motion to adjourn, and desires an adjournment, wishing to be heard 
further, I understand, and not having his documents all here, I ask 
unanimous consent that the consideration of the bill may be resumed 
to-morrow morning immediately after the conclusion of morning bus- 
iness, and that the vote be taken upon the bill and amendments at 
half past 1 o'clock. 

Mr. CALL. I suggest to the Senator from New Hampshire to ask 
the Senate to agree to take the final vote during the day, some time dur- 
ing the session to-morrow. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Say 2 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the formal morning 
business to-morrow the Senate resume the consideration of Senate bill 
1430, and that the vote thereon and upon the amendments be taken at 
half past 1 o’clock. 

Mr. CALL, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida objects. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then ask unanimous consent that the consideration 
of the bill be resumed to-morrow morning, immediately at the con- 
clusion of the morning business, and that it be continued until the 
bill is disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
is reminded that a previous order of the Senate requires the resump- 
tion of the pleuro-pneumonia bill at 2 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. BLAIR. I will modify my uest. I ask unanimous consent 
that the consideration of the bill be resumed at the termination of the 


formal morning business to-morrow, and I give notice that I shall ask 
the Senate to continue its consideration until the bill is disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
asks unanimous consent that the consideration of Senate bill 1430 be 
resumed to-morrow morning at the close of the formal morning busi- 
ness. Is there objection? 

Mr. EVARTS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York objects. 

Mr. EVARTS. I object in the hope that we may go on and vote on 
the bill to-night. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
PALMER] has moved that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. PALMER. I withdraw my motion if there is any chance of 
concluding *the bill. 

Mr. BLAIR. I think there is. 

A The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The motion to adjourn is with- 
rawn. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We can not finish the bill to-night; it is simply 
impossible. There is a lông speech to be made on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
moves to amend the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole 
as hes been read by the Secretary. Is the Senate ready for the ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. CALL. I do not think the bill ought to be passed without a 
more mature consideration of the matter. I design to address some 
remarks myself upon the subject. 

M Sree Does the Senatorcare to speak on the pending amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CALL. Ido, and I shall renew the motion to adjourn ; I move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

' The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida moves 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On the motion to adjourn the Sen- 
ate om Nevada asks that the yeas and nays may be entered on the 

ournal. 
: Mr. PEEWART, At the request of several Senators I withdraw the 
cmand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request for the yeas and nays 
is withdrawn. The question recurs on the motion of the Senator from 
Florida that the Senate adjourn. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 21, noes 21. 

Mr. CALL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 21, 
nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
te, Cullom, Jones of Arkansas, Turpic . 

Blodgett, Davis, Pasco, pty 
Brown, Faulkner, Payne, Wilson of Iowa. 
Call, Gorman, Reagan, 
Cockrell, Gray, Sabin, 
Coke, Hawley, Saulsbury, 

NAYS—21. 
Bert George, Palmer, Teller, 
Blair, Hiscock, Pugh, Walthall, 
Chace, Hoar, Sawyer, Wilson of Md. 
Chandler, McPherson, Spooner, 
Dolph, Mitchell, Stewart, 
Evarts, Paddock, Stockbridge, 

ABSENT—St. 

Aldrich, Dawes, Hearst, Quay, 
Allison, Edmunds, Ingalls, Ransom, 
Beck, Eustis, Jones of Nevada, Riddleberger, 
Blackburn, Farwell, Kenna, Sherman, 
Bowen, Frye, Manderson, Stanford, 
Butler, Gibson, Morgan, * Vest, 
Cameron, Hale, Morrill Voorhees. 
Colquitt, Hampton, Platt, 
Daniel, Harris, lumb, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. CHACE. Mycolleague [Mr, ALDRICH] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT]. 

Mr. BLAIR. Now let us have a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, Iwas in favor of an adjournment because 
I think that the Senate ought to consider somewhat carefully before 
it passes an amendment of this character. The Interior Department, 
it is well known bya complaint arising from all over the United States, 
has disposed of an empire of public lands without the authority of Con- 
gress, precisely upon the grounds upon which this amendment is based. 

Mr. @OKE. If the Senator from Florida will yield for the purpose, 
I will move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
for that purpose ? 

Mr. CALL. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheSenator from Texas nfoves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 


Does the Senator from Florida yield 
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Mr. HOAR. Task for a division. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A division is called for. 

Mr. HOAR. May I have unanimous consent to make a statement? 
I voted against a motion to adjourn, but it was lost by a bare tie. I 
think it is hardly worth while to ask one-half of the Senate to stay here 
against its will. Itherefore will move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
withdraws his request for a division, and—— 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator—— 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. BLAIR. ‘The Senator has disposed of the controversy on which 
we were going to help his amendment through. I ask unanimous 
consent that we resume the consideration of the bill to-morrow morn- 
ing at the termination of the formal morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the morning business 
to-morrow morning the Senate resumé the consideration of Senate bill 
1430. Is there objection? 

Mr. COKE. Unless it is understood that the bill gives way to the 
animal-industry bill at 2 o’clock, I object. 

Mr. HOAR. That will be done. 

Mr. CULLOM and Mr. SAWYER (to Mr. Coxe). It can not in- 
terfere with you. 

Mr. HOAR. Linquire of the Chair if the effect will not be as the 
Senator from Texas desires? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before the adjournment of the Sen- 
ate, the Chair will lay before the Senate as unfinished business the bill 
from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, known as the pleuro- 
pneumonia or animal-industry bill. 

Mr. COKE. ThenI make no objection, with that understanding. 

Mr. BLAIR. It is the understanding that the Senator from Texas 
will have the floor at 2 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the agreement is that at the 
conclusion of the morning business to-morrow morning the Senate will 
resume the consideration of Senate bill 1430. . 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


Several Senators. Let us adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair first lays before the Sen- 
ate the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock and their 
products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other diseases 
among domestic animals, and for other p 

game Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] moves that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) 
ms nasie adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 9, 1888, at 

o m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, May 8, 1888. 


The House met at 12 0’clock m. Prayerby the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 

NEW YORK INDIAN LANDS IN KANSAS. 

The SPEAKER. The question before the House at the adjournment 
yesterday was a motion to refer the President’s message to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will it be in order as a matter of privilege, if the 
message and bill go to the Committee on Indian Affairs, to move to dis- 
charge the committee from the further consideration of the bill and 
put it upon its passage? 

The SPEAKER. It will be in order to move to bring it before the 
House for consideration. ‘The matter does not lose its privilege at all 
by reason of its reference to a committee, and it is a matter of privi- 
lege to move to discharge the committee from its further consideration 
for the purpose of bringing it before the House, the same as in a case 
involving the right of a member to a seat on the floor. Is there fur- 
ther objection to the reference of the message? 

Mr. PERKINS. I make no further objection. 

5 ‘The message and bill were referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
airs. 
NATIONAL ARMORY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ` 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treåsury, transmitting an estimate from the Secretary of War of an 
appropriation for shafting, fixtures, etc., for the new milling shop, Na- 
tional Armory, Springfield, Mass.; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 

tary of War, transmitting plans and an amended estimate of an appro- 
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priation for the further development of the water-power pool at the 
Rock Island, Ill., arsenal; which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 


UINTAH INDIAN RESERVATION. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 7936) to 
restore to the public domain a part of the Uintah Indian reservation in 
the Territory of Utah, and for other purposes, wifh the amendments of 
the Senate thereto. 

Mr. PEEL. Mr. Speaker, theamendments simply change the phrase- 
ology and do not alter the senseof the billatall. Itherefore ask unan- 
imous consent that they be concurred in. 
` The SPEAKER. The amendments will be read. 

The amendments were read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 20, after the word “Interior,” insert “and upon his order.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “ cash,” strike out *‘ entries.” 

Mr. PEEL. The Committee on Indian Affairs have formally passed 
on the amendments this morning, and I now move that they be con- 
curred in. 

The amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. STONE, of Missouri, until Saturday of next week. 
To Mr. Cons, until the 16th instant, on account of important business, 


WILLIAM R. BLAKESLEE. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DARL- 
INGTON] had a matter pending before the House yesterday morning 
when the regular order was called. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. MOMILLIN ] demanded the regular order, but the Chair is advised 
that he has since withdrawn his objection to the bill. The bill and 
cig read yesterday. The Clerk will again report the title of 

e bill. 

The title of the bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 550) for the relief of William R. Blakeslee. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to remove the record of * dismissal from the service on account of 
ineompetency,” now standing against the name of William R. Blakeslee, late 
surgeon of the One hundred and fifteenth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and instea 
thereof show him as being honorably discharged. = 


The report (by Mr. Forp) is as follows: 


William R. B!akeslee resides in Coatesville, Chester County, Pennsylvania. On 
the 2d of October, 1861, he appeared before the State board of surgeons at Harris- 
burg, Pa.,to undergo an examination for the position of surgeon of one of the 
Pennsylvania regiments then about to be organized and sent into the field for 
the defense of the Union. This board was composed of Henry H. Smith, sur- 
goon general of Pennsylvania, and three other eminent medical gentlemen, 

iaving been examined by said board, he was notified on the 8th of October fol- 
lowing that he had been reported to Andrew G. Curtin, governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, by the State board of surgeons as worthy of the appointment of surgeon. 
After receiving his commission he was mustered in the United States service, on 
the 29th of October following, assigned first to the Thirty-first Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, and soon after to the One hundred and fifteenth Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers, then forming in the city of Philadelphia, . 

He continued with his regiment nearly two years, participating in various 
battles in which the regiment was engaged, receiving the approyal of the med- 
ical officers in the corps and division under whom he served. 

It appears from the testimony that he was not a favorite of the colonel of the 
regiment, and that he was required to undergo an examination in December, 
1862. On the 23d of January, 1863, he was dismissed from the service for in- 
competency. 

He was afterwards mustered into the service of the militia regiments of Penn- 
sylvania, organized to repel the invasion of that State by the Confederate army, 
in whose service he continued for eleven months, performing the duties o 
surgeon to the satisfaction of State Surgeon-General King, of Pennsylvania, 
Surgeons John Campbell and Jonathan Getterman, of the United States Army. 

Henry H. Smith, M. D., formerly surgeon-general of Pennsylvania, says: 

“This application for modification of a record and restoration torank seems to 
me, from my knowledge of Dr. Blakeslee, only justice to a worthy officer.” 

William Pepper, provost professor of the theory and practice of medicine of 
the University of Pennsylvania, uses the following language, under date of 
March 28, 1887: 

“ Hay known William R. Blakeslee, of Coatesville, for years, and 

uainted with his good professional standing and with his excellent perso: 
and medical qualifications, it gives me pleasure to indorse the above petition.” 
Dr. Hayes Agnew, professor of surgery in the University of Penusylvania, 


mr i Tully indorse the above.” 

William White, surgeon of the Philadelphia Hospital, says: 

“I warmly indorse the above.” 

The committee recommend the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideraticn of 
this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DARLINGTON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION IN BRUSSELS, 


Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Calendar the joint resolution (S. R. 70) and 
to put it on its passage. 
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The joint resolution was read, as follows: 
hereby is, oa eet Se pesine inthe’ aoa of the Taa re 
Bee seats E koe parses of Ante KEANU a0 ba sepyeaed tx R TAE: 
tion of als enrik of State for the purpose of such representation at said ex- 

eek, That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of State to transmit to Con- 
gress a detailed statement of the expenditures which may have been incurred 
under the provisions of this resolution, together with any reports which may be 
made by the representatives of this country at said exhibition. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as that exposition is to be 
held next month I believe, I should like to hear a statement from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RUSSELL] as to how the money is 
to be expended, and in what manner it is expected that the United 
‘States will be represented at the exhibition. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Mr. Speaker, I object to the consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. I hope the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. CHEADLE] will withdraw hisobjection, Thisisnotaprivate 
matter. It is a public matter, a matter of international courtesy, and 
this is the only opportunity we have to get it before the House. Iask 
the gentleman to remember that this Government is going to invite the 
whole world to participate in the celebration of the centennial of the 
discovery of America three or four years hence. This resolution is in 
the way of a return for the courtesies we have received from other 
nations, and I trust that the gentleman will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope my colleague [Mr. CHEADLE] will at least 
allow a statement as to how the money is to be expended. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let us have the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Mr. BRYCE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal privi- 


lege. 

hu Saturday last the gentleman from Nevada made a statement in 
regard to Mr. Hewitt in his speech which I asked him at the time to 
repeat, as I was not quite certain of his exact language. 

This he declined to do, and thereupon I made a denial of the gentle- 
man’s words as I understood them to be. 

My denial was contradicted and I have accordingly awaited the ap- 
pearance of the gentleman’s speech in the RECORD in order that I 
might ascertain the exact language used by him in regard to Mr. 
Hewitt. 


I find it to be as follows: 
Can they still eling to a party existing upon an empty but attractive sound, 
that were’ with pride to its prime poring Dad Thomas E Bayard, and who holds 


outasa shining example of its confidence, patriotism, and liberality an ex-mem- 
ber of this House who basely ne to the British minister at Washington 
for his contemptible duplicity in introducing a resolution of inquiry as to the le- 
er of the trial of an American citizen condemned and e: by a British 
ury and a British court? LIreferto Abram S. Hewitt, the Democraticmayor of 
the city of New York. 
In vindication of my denial I ask that the Clerk may read the follow- 
g telegram, received yesterday morning from Mr, Hewitt. 
The Clerk was ing to read, when 
Mr. BRUMM said: I do not object to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Bryce] making any explanation as to anything that occurred on 
the floor of the House; but it strikes me that the reading of a tele- 
hic message from any person. 
6 = PERKINS. I would like to have the fact settled whether this 
involves a matter of privilege. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It affects the veracity of a member. 

Mr. BRYCE. My statement has been contradicted; and in proof of 
the statement, I now propose to have read—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York will suspend a 
moment, The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] makes the point 
of order that no question of privilege is involved here. 

Mr. COX. Under the rule anything is a question of privilege which 
involves the reputation and character of a member. 

The SPEAKER. As a Representative only. 

Mr. COX. Asa Representative only. My colleague [Mr. BRYCE] 
was challenged here as to his veracity in making a certain statement, 
It seems to me clear this case comes within the category of the rule. 

Mr. BRYCE. I am not here, as I understand, in any position ex- 
cept in my tative capacity, and any statement made by me 
must be made in that capacity. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that if the rule were carried to 
such an extent, a question of privilege would be presented whenever a 
member was accused on the floor of having made an erroneous state- 
ment as to a matter of fact. That would be an extension of the rule 
far beyond any construction which has heretofore been putuponit. Of 
course each case must stand upon its own circumstances, and it is some- 
times very difficult to determine what is strictly a question of privilege 
within the terms of the rule. ‘TheChair will cause the rule to be read. 

Mr. COX. In order tosave time, I ask unanimous consent that my 


in 


gamer or [Mr. Bruno] will not object. 


Mr, BRUMM. I will not object. 


The SPEAKER. ‘This may be a very proper matter for a personal 
explanation; but the Chair does not think it comes within the rule as 
a question of privilege. 

ma I ask unanimous consent to make a statement on this 
su 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unanimous 
consent to make a brief personal explanation. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BRYCE. I ask the Clerk to read the telegram which I haye al- 
ready sent to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

New York, May 6, 1888. 
Hon. L. S. BEYCE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Have just seen the reports in newspapers, Woopsvurn's statements as ró- 
rise are simply untrue. Bruxas statementis probably due to forgetfulness, 
e is entirely wrong. I never made any statement whatever in the House on 
the O'Donnell business, andfnever made any apology there or elsewhere. 
There was nothing to explain or apologize for. The story that I apologized to 
the British minister was a lie which I contradicted at once in the newspapers 
in which it appeared. No charge was ever made in the House, and hence I 
never had occasion there to deny it, The newspaper charge was uiterly false, 
and was contradicted by Mr. West as wellas myself. You were quite right to 

interpose a flat contradiction, and I thank you for it, Will write more fully. 

ABRAM S. HEWITT, 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan (during the reading). I rise to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. My inquiry is whether this telegram 
can go into the RECORD. Some time ago I tried to get into the REC- 
ORD a telegram from the governor of the State of Michigan under ver 
similar circumstances to the present, but I failed in my effort. Ifa tel. 
egram from the governor of Michigan is to be refused publication in the 
RECORD, I do not see why a telegram from the mayor of New York 
should receive greater consideration, because the State of Michigan far 
excels the city of New York. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The case to which the gentleman from Michigan 
refers arose during a call of the House, Ata time when there was no 
question for debate before the House, the gentleman from Michigan 
rose in his place and desired to have read a telegram, A point of order 
was made, and the Chair ruled that the telegram could not be read. 
In the present case the gentleman from New York [Mr. BRYCE] pro- 
poses to have a telegram read as part of his remarks, which are being 
made under the leave of the House just given. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I see and appreciate the difference. 
(Laughter. ] 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the telegram. 

Mr. BRYCE. I now ask the Clerk to read a letter which I have 
received this morning from Mr. Hewitt. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

New Yorx, May 7, 1888, 
My DEAR Bryce: A lie once started never ceases to circulate, and every 
time it reappears it comes up with new additions. Infama cresciteundo. I tele- 
graphed you last night that you were perfectly right in interposing a flat con- 
tradiction to the statements of Woopnurn and Brum, as they were reported 
in the newspapers. I bave not seen the Recorp, and therefore do not know 
the exact form in which the charges finally stand. 

But the facts are as follows: On the second Monday of the first session of the 
Forty-eighth Congress I introduced a resolution requesting the President to 
apply to the British Government for a suspension of the sentence of death 


against O’ Donnell, who was to be executed in the course of week. Thisres- 
olution required unanimous consent, and was shown to the Speaker and the 
leading members on both sides, in order that there might be no objection. It 
passed, and owing to my efforts was presented to the President on the same 
night, and the request to the British Government made within twenty-four 
hours. This action was taken in good faith, and my part in it was never criti- 
cised by anybody until some one started the story that I had gone to the British 
minister to apologize for my action. This, of course, was an unmitigated lie; 
but it was true that I did see the British minister two days after the passage of 
the resolution, not for the purpose of discussing if, but in the course of the in- 
terview I urged upon him the importance of granting the in the inter- 


ests of international comity. No reference was ever made to matter on the 
floor of the House; but the story which was circulated was promptly denied by 
me, not only to reporters, but specifically by a note add: to the editor 


of the Irish World,who had made inquiry of me on the subject. Subsequently, 
in January, Mr. Brus introduced a resolution into the House, which you will 
find on pase 477, part 1, volume 15, of the CONGRESSIONAL RD of the Forty- 
eighth oe gn namely: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be instructed to make in- 
quiry whether any foreign minister accredited to the Government of the United 
States has endeavored to mollify the effects of a unanimous resolution of this 
House by representations reflecting on the honor and integrity of its members,” 

This resolution was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, who to- 
wards the end of February following made the following report, which you will 
find on page 1431, volume 15, 2, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred resolution No. 
—, to wit, resolution that the Committee on Foreign Affairs be instructed to 
make inquiry whether any foreign minister accredi to the Government of 
the United States has endeavo 


members, ro wave 
of the resolution madi 
any foreign minister has endeavored to mollify the effects of a unanimous reso- 
Jution of this House by representations ing on the honor and integrity of 
its mem , and the committee ask to be excused from the further considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

a aana the committee were discharged from the further consideration 
o e sun be 

Mr. Bru» never offered ey eee resolution which could have any refer- 
ence tothe O'Donnell matter. y name was notused in connection these 


resolutions, and I never made any statement upon the floor of the House upon 


t 
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the subject. There was nothing Se a ee ery or to anybody 
a, the allegation that I had in some way med with the British minister 
having been Aiea ie e in the g amegpakei it was made. Iam 
quite sure that when Mr. BRUMM recalls these will withdraw the state- 
ments which he is represented to haye made on the floor of the House, to the 
effect that I made an spolo boned time, or anywhere, in reference to my con- 
nection with the O'Donnell ness, 

As tothe main question, I inclose herewith, first, an interview which I had 
with a reporter of the Sun immediately after the occurrence; secondly, a letter 
which I addressed to the editor of the Irish World, narrating all the circum- 
stances, and an editorial in which the editor exonerates me from the malicious 
charges which had been made; third, a letter from the British minister, in 
which he distinctly states that Inot only made no apology to him, but that I 
urged favorable consideration for the resolution. I steerage this statement 
a in full of the malicious slander of which I have the victim, although 
I know it will continue to be repeated. If this letter and these documents can 
be inserted in the Recor», there will at least be a complete and final official 
denial of the falsehood which has been many times repeated in the ne pers, 
but so far as I know has never before been uttered upon the floor of the House. 


Yours, sincerely, 
ABRAM 8. HEWITT. 
Hon, LLOYD 8, BRYCE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. BRYCE. I send to the desk to be read a letter from the British 
minister to Mr, Hewitt. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ME. HEWITT AXD THE BRITISH MINISTER. 


Brrrrsx LEGATION, Washington, D. C., January 14, 1884. 

DEAR Mz. Hewitt: In reply to yournote of yesterday asking me whether in 
the course of a social visit you were kind enough to pay mesome days ago you 
said or did anything which could be co! as an apology ed pond action in 
moving the resolution in the O’Donnell case, I have only to say I did not regard 
what you said to me in the light of an apology for the resolution, butan expla- 
nation of the peculiar circumstances which prompted iton your part in the in- 
terest of the friendly relations which exist between the countries, 

This im n Was moreover stren; by yourallusion to the moderate 
language, in your opinion, of the resolution which you gave as a reason way 
you thought the request for delay in execution of the sentence should be granted, 


and by your saying resolutions less considerate in form had been pe 


posed to you, and, as you were informed, would have been offered if you 
not framed one so sat to both sides of the House as not to meet with a 
single objection, which would have defeated it. I may add that I could not pre- 
sume there was any evidence, from what you said, of any want of sincerity on 
your _— in moving the resolution in question. 
lieve me, yours, very traly, 
L. SACKVILLE WEST. 

Mr. BRYCE, I think, Mr. Speaker-—— 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. I ask the gentleman in this connection 
whether he has the words that the British minister actually used ? 
The gentleman has not stated at all what was the exact language of 
the minister or what the conversation was, except on one side. 

Mr. BRYCE. I think, Mr. Speaker, that these documents fully 
justify my position in denying that there was anything base or con- 
temptible on the part of Mr. Hewitt in the matter referred to. In 
short, they show conclusively that Mr. Hewitt never apologized to the 
British minister or to this House, as asserted. 

It is plainly the purpose of the gentleman from Nevada to excite 
against Mr. Hewitt the feelings of a warm-hearted and generous people 
with whose struggles for liberty I heartily sympathize, as I have often 
heard Mr. Hewitt say he does himself. Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclu- 
sion, I ean only state that I did not seek this controversy. It was 
thrust upon me, and I could not do otherwise than try to vindicate a 

tleman closely connected with me by marriage, and for whom I hare 
Palden the highest esteem. This vindication I have made, and I now 
leave the matter to the calm sense of this House, without regard to 
praep and to the sober judgment of the American people, which 
always nght. 

I ask unanimous consent that the extracts referred to in Mr. Hew- 
itt’s letter be printed in the RECOED. > 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that cer- 
tain inclosures in a letter which has been read be printed in connection 
with his speech. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The extracts referred to are as foliows: 

[From the New York Sun.] 


MR. HEWITT AND MINISTER WEST—WHAT ME. HEWITT THOUGHT AXD 
REGARD TO THE O'DONNELL RESOLUTION. 


When the dispatches from Washington which charged Congressman Hewitt 


SAID IN 


with duplicity in the matter of the O'Donnell resolution were shown to him. 


yesterday he read them through with a smile. Then hesaid: ‘In regard to 
the statement that I called at once on the British minister and informed him 
that the resolution didn’t mean anything and would amount to „andin 
other terms belittlied = I have only to say thst it is wholly untrue. is true 
that after the passage of the resolution I called on Minister West, but my visit 
was aimply asocial one. He had called on me and I returned hiscall. My visit 
had nothing whatever to do with O’ Donnell or the O'Donnell resolution.” 

"In the course of the conversation during your stay with Mr. West was any 
reference made to the O'Donnell resolution?” 

“ Yes; it was discussed by us. I took the position that an American citizen 
in a foreign country had been on trial for his life, and that as an American citi- 
zen he was entitled to a fair trial, and that it was the duty of the American Gov- 
ernment to see that he had such a . Further, when an American citizen 
had been convicted of a crime and had been sentenced to die, and the 

between the sentence and the execution was so short as to 
proper examination of the record to ascertain if the trial had 
was the duty of the Government to ask for an extension of time.” 

“What did Mr. West say to that?” 

PESIS the POIRE E) anne, and the TOTAS on WEE OE EAT DAA S 
eC, e point on our ernment tio 
fatisfed1 before | the condemned atone executed,” os 

* What led you to introduce the resolution?” 

“ Before the introduction of the resolution I had an interview with the Secre- 


time 
hibit a 
r, then it 
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took precisely the same ition that I took before 
bt whether the Bactetary would act in the 


tary of State, in which I 

Minister West, but I some dou 

matter. So I introduced the resolution to make sure that something would be 

done. In doing this I made no reference to the fact that O' Donneil was of Irish 
. To me hisnativity made no difference. He was an American citizen and 

entitled to his rights as such. If one of tbose rights was to be hauged for a 

crime, he ought at least to be hanged according tolaw.” 

“It is further charged, Mr. Hewitt, that you went over to the Republican 
side eee ee members, one of them a abe mit Eom to object 
to its „and that the > ose was tennis Å denied.” 

“That is also wholly untrue, I had prepa the resolution I did 
hand it to prominentmembers on both sides of House. It was a matter that 
required unanimous consent, and I it around in order that members 
ety ot geek what it was. This was done to avoid objection, instead of to in- 

“tis asserted that you said to Minister West that you had introduced the 
resolution deliberately to forestall one of more belligerent purport, which you 
said would surely have been introduced and passed had you not thrown your- 
self into the bréach.” 

“This is untrue, like the rest. I said I had drawn the resolution with great 
care, in order that it might be within diplomatic usage, and that it might not 
contain any matter that would give any one in the House cause towbject to it. 
I have been criticised in some quarters because I introduced the resolution at 
all. Such criticism arises from a misunderstanding of international law. I hold 
that it is the duty of the Government to see that American citizens in foreign 
countries are protected in their rights, and that even when guilty of crime they 
are entitled to a fair trial, and that where time is necessary to ascertain the 
facts the Government should insist that the time be granted. I think Great 
Britain bas made a mistake in denying this request for time to make an exam- 
ination. The time will come when she will regret her action, I made no apol- 
ogy to Mr. West, nor was it necessary to make one. I have not seen him since, 
and I donot know whether he made any representations to his Government 
concerning my ornot. My position was that of Marcy. Webster, and 
Seward in reference to the rights of American citizens abroad, I shall be sorry 
when our Government takes any other position.” 


{Irish World, March 29, 18S4.] 


THE HEWITI-WEST APFAIR—MR. HEWITT’S OWN EXPLANATION OF IMIS INTER- 
VIEW ABOUT O'DONNELL, 


TIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1884. 
Editor Irish World : 

My attention has been called to an article in your paper of March Sth en- 
titled “ Mr. Hewitt and the O'Donnell resolution.” I supposed that I had dis- 
posed of the calumny when I assured you, in ax Ad zour note, that there was 
no truth in the allegation that I ‘had gone to the tish minister immediately 
after having introduced the resolution, and had in effect assured h at the 
British Government need not be influenced by the action In the O’ Donnell case, 
as it was only — of buncombe.” 

I now repeat tall these allegations are absolutely untrue, and I am sur- 
prised that after my uniform and reiterated denials any doubt should exist 
upon the subject. It certainly has not escaped your observation that not a par- 
ticle of affirmative proof has been produ in support of the charge against 
me, that in calling upon me to make further explanations you sents me 
to prove a negative, which is neither reasonable nor often sonia: Hhough in 
this. fi , Iam abletodo itbya simple s!atement of the facts as they 


Before the O'Donnell resolution was offered, on the morning of December 10, 
I decided to call the Secretary of State in reference to the case, not because 
asked me to intervene, but from a sense of duty which I 


“a Justice had mad 

a ad learned 
that there was no right of appeal in a crim trial at Old Baile to the 
clemency of the Crown. It was also known to me thata on of jurisdic- 
tion had been made as to whether O'Donnell should be at Cape Town, 
where the ship first reported, or in London, to which she was at once ordered. 
The question in my mind was not whether O’ Donnell was guilty or innocent, 
but whether, if he were afi American citizen, his ] hts been sted 


In my with the Secr: of e, after 
had already decided O'Donnell to be a citizen of the United States, I called the 


tection. The kindly said that he would give prompt attention to the 
subject, and I left the se, rtment. 


Later in the day m eague, Hon. William E. Robinson, asked me to read the 
draught of a resol which related tothe O'Donnell case and givean opinion 
asto the y of offer! it and the prospect of-its passage in the House 


in case. OAOE ODA TROET adobe paler inp gi al 
tain Condon sopena 0 be the spokesman. y submitted ug) other 
resolutions, w Itho: objectionable. 


I KO pramane one as we stood in 
the lobby, but finding it impossible I went with Condon to a committee-room 
where, after several attempts, I framed the resolution which was finally adopted 
by dom care Ye which Condon ay would be arose eon In vakari 
to passed it was necessary to have unanimous consen recogni- 
tion of the Speaker. Hence it was shown to him, and to leading members on 
both sides, some of whom approved and others said they would interpose no 
objection, which it was my object to avoid, and not to create, as has been ab- 
surdly asserted. 
RE oe Pires  m naa ena ae ney went seh pe agate ta oa 

engrossed. urged the engrossing eler prompt com ion, and after- 
wards went to the office of the Clerk of the House to insure its immediate de- 
livery to the President. General Clark had, however, left his office, butono of 
his subordinates agreed to deliver a note to him, which I hastily prepared, and 
which has since been found and returned to me by General Clark, as follows: 

“My Dear GENERAL: I think that the O'Donnell resolution ought to be de- 

livered to the President to-night, or to-morrow morning at latest, as it may save 
O' Donnell’s life if promptly attended to. 

“Yours, in haste, 


“General CLARK.” 


The next morning he assured me that the resolution had been delivered to the 
President on the night before in accordance with my request, 
Thave no knowledge of the action of the President, but I have no 
reason to doubt that the request was duly forwarded to the British Government 
sa ee Same good faith which characterized its introduction and 
passage ouse. 

rpe A a young English friend had come to make me a visit. On Wednes- 
day morning, two Gaya ater the passage of the resolution, and when it was 


“ABRAM 8S. HEWITT. 


rin my mind, he asked me to makea call with him on the British min- 


no lon. 
ister. That this s on was purely accidental is evident from the follow- 
ing extract from a private letter whi 


> I have since received from my young 
end: 


“ Some one has forwarded me extracts from the American papers,in which they 
seem to have made capital for political Lied sarang out of the visit you were un- 
fortunate enough to have accompanied me in to Mr. West when I was with you 
in Washington. Asyou never would have gone to see Mr. West at all that day 
ifit had not been for one of the embassy coming in to call on me, they must 
have drawn very considerably on imagination to invent the story I read of your 
ae visiting our representative to explain your resolution about O'Don- 
nell,’ 


The fact is that Mr. West had recently left his card at my rooms, and, as we 
missed seeing each other the year before, I felt it important to take an early 
opportunity to return his visit according to the custom usual amon; mtlemen. 
The O'Donnell resolution was not in my mind, and I had not the slightest inten- 
tion of referring to it in any way, but it was spoken of in the course of conver- 
sation, and Iim peores the occasion of a purely social visit to urge upon Mr. West 
the propriety of the request, and the desirability of acceding to it gracefully in 
the interest of the friendly relations between the two governments. Not the 
slightest reference was made to its being made for political effect. 

The other less considerate resolutions were referred to, as Mr. West says in 
his letter, which yon have already published, merely as an additional reason 
whv the request should be granted. I donot know that I would haye been dere- 
lict if I had neglected the opportunity thus afforded me to enforce the uest, 
but how I come to be censured for having urged the propriety of the President's 
appeal for delay, and the good effects of granting it, passes my comprehension. 
Certainly, if I had made the visit expressly for this purpose, it would haye been 

roper and commendable, How it could be less so, because the yisit was acci- 
Kontit I fail to see. 

I forbear to make any comment upon the motives of those who have circu- 
lated malicious stories to my prejudice, but I deem it right to say that you have 
been misled by erroneous reports (made in violation of the injunction of se- 
crecy) of the occurrences in the room of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, as 
you can readily ascertain from any member of the committee who was present 
on the oceasion. Certainly Iwas not on the defensive, and no rebukes were 
addressed to me, 

Finally, let me assure you that there is not the slightest foundation for any 
charge of bad faith against me; but that my motives, from first to last, were 
neither to gain nor lose popularity, but solely to perform my duty asa represent- 
ative of the people by seeing that the rights of American citizens in foreign 
countries were duly guarded and protected. If my call on the British minister 
within two days after the passage of the resolution was an * unfortunate coin- 
cidence” I certainly turned it to good account by urging the granting of the 
request upon the representative of the British Government, in whose hands 
were "the issues of life and death” in O’Donnell’s case. 

Finally, let it always be remembered that moderation and courtesy afforded 


the only possible chance of securing a favorable response. I would have been 
gully of folly if I had taken any other attitude in my intercourse with 
e t 


minister, with whom it is alike my duty and my privilege to pre- 
serye ey rycen i 
especifi yours, 

si A. S. HEWITT, 


[An incident in a man’s life, like a passage in a book, ought to be read in the 
light of the context. Mr. Hewitt’s career has been clean and straightforward. 
His simple word respecting any question of fact that might be raised would have 
been sufficient for us. But M West's story of the “explanation not an 
apology,” with a few delicate touches here and there, suggested to many minds 
that there was some sort of an pangs ar alliance in the affair. It looked like 
a distinction without a difference, ubtless the English minister, whatever 
d ise of friendship he puts on, would like to see Mr. Hewitt punished for his 
action in the O'Donnell case, and doubtless, also, he does not feel a particle of 
sincere regret at the embarrassment that has been given to Mr. Hewitt. 

England is thoroughly perfidious in her dealings with other nations. Those 
that she selects as her emissaries are men who are cold-blooded as they are 
suave. An episode in the life of Ben. Franklin is here called to mind. Lord 
Hillsborough, a member of the British Government, had exp’ lf in 
private volgen Franklin in very angry terms, calling him an intermeddler, 
“a factious, mischievous fellow,” and the like. zi 

But to Franklin’s face m Hillsborough acted quite differently. He af- 
fected to be very liberal, wished well to Ireland, was particularly in love with 
America, and was v: kind and attentive to old Ben., who was his guest for 
awhile. “He wished,” writes Franklin, “that I would favor him with my sen- 
timents. He seemed attentive to everything that might make my stay in his 
house agreeable to me, and put his eldest son, Lord Killwarling, into phae- 
ton with me to drive me a round of 40 miles that I might see the country, the 
seats, and manufactures, covering me with his own great-coat lest I shoul lake 
cold. In short, he seemed extremely solicitous to impress me and the Ameri- 
cans through me witha Base opinion of him (and, of course, ultimately with a 

ood opinion of England through him), All which I could not but wonder at, 
Eoin that he likes neither America nor me; and I thought it inexplicable 
but on the ned Pera that heapprehended an approachingstorm. ButIthink 
all the plausible behavior Fhave described is meant only by patting and strok- 
ing the horse to make him more patient while the reins are wn tighter and 
the spurs set deeper into his sides.” These are the methods which men in Eng- 
land's interest always employ. Americans who “dearly love a lord” are 
caught in the snare. But Franklin’s head was level as his heart was well dis- 


On a review of the whole affair seen in the light of Mr. Hewitt's long and un- 
blemished course, we do not for a moment question that he acted in entire 
faith with to the O'Donnell resolution; but he was unhappy in his sub- 
uent policy, if the term may be used, which to some appea: a weakness, 
and which the Englishman’s letter does not strengthen, but which Mr. Hewitt 
himself (and he certainly is the best exponent of his own intention) says was 
based solely on “ moderation and courtesy” with a view to the “securing a fa- 
vorable response.” Buthereletthe matterend. Generous remembrance of Mr, 
Hewitt's noble services in the past and a sense of justice in the present demand 
his vindication.—Eprror IRISH WORLD.] 


Mr. WOODBURN. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. BLOUNT. Before this debate goes any further I would like to 
have some understanding as to when it is to terminate. 

Mr. WOODBURN. I desire to make a few remarks in vindication 
of myself. ; 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not object to that; but I think there ought to 
be some limitation. 

Mr. WOODBURN. I shall occupy not more than two or three min- 


tes, 

Mr. Speaker, I have been three times a member of this august body, 
but I never haye— 

Mr. ROGERS, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 


ui 
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Mr: SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROGERS. If we are to have questions of order discussed he-ve 
we want order preserved on the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The point of orderis welltaken. Gentlemen will 
resume their seats, and public business will be suspended until order 
is restored on the floor. 

Mr. WOODBURN. But I never have in my lifetime knowingly 
made a charge that I can not substantiate. I do not regard the denial 
of the British minister—or his letter—as a denial of the charge. In 
fact it is an admission that Mr. Hewitt did so say. Itis no better au- 
thority than the gentleman’s statement that he knows the facts to be 
otherwise because he is related by marriage to Abram S. Hewitt. 

When I made this charge I was informed by a reputable gentleman 
in Washington, who was on the floor of the House when I did make it, 
that he was one of a committee of three representative Irishmen dele- 
gated by the Irish organizations of America to investigate the truth of 
this charge made against Mr. Hewitt; and that member of the com- 
mittee stated to me, and said he could prove it, that the result of their 
investigation and deliberation was that Mr. Abram S. Hewitt was guilty. 
One of the committee is correspondent of the New York Irish World, 
and another is Mr. O’ Meagher Condon; and taking their statements in 
addition to the current literature of the day, and with additional state- 
ments made by reputable members of the House, I made the charge, 
and do not take it back. I must have better authority than a letter 
over the signature of Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt, the interested party, the 
geoana, in the case, to warrant me in changing the assertion that I 
made. 

Mr. BRUMM rose. 

Mr. MILLS. I move to dispense with the morning hour. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from Penn- 

lvania [Mr. BRUMM] desires to make a brief statement. 

Mr. BRUMM. My friend from New York will bear me out in this 
statement, that after the controversy that occurred here a few days ago 
we had a conversation with each other, a friendly conversation; that 
we looked over the RECORD to see what had been said, and that I there 
and then agreed that the gentleman might either not publish anything 
in the RECORD with reference toit, or that he might strike out the word 
‘‘apologize’’ and insert “explain,” or fix it up in any way to satisfy 
himself consistently with the truth. 

I stated that I had no disposition to hurt the feelings of anybody, 
and certainly no disposition to do injustice to Mr. Hewitt. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Bryce] did fix up the Recorp. The 
record is not as it was. But I have no objection to make to the man- 
ner in which the gentleman saw fit to alter it from what actually was 
said. He fixed it up to suit himself, and I have no objection to make. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when the charge is made that there was no ex- 
planation made by Mr. Hewitt, so much of that charge I still main- 
tain is faise, or at least not correct. The apology was made by Mr. 
Hewitt; and, according to my recollection, it was made on the floor of 
the House in a speech by Mr. Hewitt, and I shall take the trouble to 
examine the RECORD at leisure tosee whether I am not correct in that 
recollection. 

But, however it may be, whether made on the floor of the House or 
not, the explanation—and that is the mildest term I can use—was 
made by Mr. Hewitt before the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I asked to go before that committee, but I never was summoned be- 
fore it. At my request I was permitted to make a statement before 
that committee, and I asked the committee to summon Mr. Hewitt as 
a witness. I also requested that they summon the British minister to 
be ie soo and questioned, but no action was taken by the com- 
mit : 

Mr. BRYCE. Why did they not? 

Mr. COX. They had no power. 

Mr. BRUMM. Well, Iam not questioning now why they did not. 
Iam only stating the facts to the House. Let the country judge as to 
why they did not; but they did not, atall events. There was certainly 
no harm at least in requesting the British“ minister to appear before 
the committee and submit himself to a cross-examination, and also re- 
quest Mr. Hewitt to come before them and submit himself to exam- 
ination and cross-examination. Neither was done. 

A day or so after I appeared before the committee I was told that the 
committee Had permitted Mr. Hewitt to come before them and make a 
statement, not in my presence, not with notice to me, but with no 
notice to anybody that was interested on the other side in that resolu- 
tion, and without being subjected to cross-examination, and a short time 
after the resolution that was read was brought into this House. 

Now, I submit, Mr. Speaker, that that was an explanation at least, 
if not an apology; if not, I do not know what you might call it. It 
was enough to convince the committee that they ought to accommodate 
Mr. Hewitt by going no further in the matter, for they did not make 
any investigation at all. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MILLS. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the call 
of committees. 

The SPEAKER. That requires a two-thirds vote. 

The motion was agreed to, two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 
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Mr. MILLS. I now ask unanimous consent that all gentlemen hav- 


ing reports to make from committees be permitted to eae them at 
‘the Olerk’s desk for reference to the appropriate Calendars. 

There was no objection. 
Peay following reports were filed by being handed in at the Clerk’s 


JOHN CHASE. 

Mr. FORD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back* 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 8177) to remove the c of deser- 
‘tion from John Chase; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

MARCUS H. M’COY. 

Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Claims, re- 
pesa back favorably the bill (H. R. 884) for the relief of Marcus H. 

cCoy; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 

_the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

CATHERINE HAYS. 

Mr. YODER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 5398) granting a pension to Catherine 
Hays; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Tavite Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
prin 

WILLIAM C. SPENCER. 

Mr. YODER also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
‘back with amendment the bill (H. R. 2445) for the restoration of Will- 
iam C. Spencer to the Army; which was referred to the Committee of 
‘the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
‘report, ordered to be printed. 

BERTRAND AND GAUDIN COZES. 
Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
ys back with amendment’ the bill (H. R. 5537) for the relief of 
nd and Gaudin Cozes; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

' On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia was from the further consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 9068) to amend sections 1195, 1196, 1197, 1198, 1199, and 1200 of 
the Revised Statutes of the District of Columbia; and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Militia. 

` DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL HOME SCHOOL. 

! Mr. HEMPHILL also, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
‘lumbia, reported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 7083) to regu- 
late the powers and duties of the board of trustees of the Industrial 

.Home School of the District of Columbia, in respect to infant wards 
and scholars, and for other purposes; which was referred tə the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. GEAR, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
adversely bills of the following titles; which were severally laid on the 
table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 8258) for the relief of Caleb Aker; and 

| A bill (H. R.7952) authorizing the Secretary of War to accept the 
resignation of Maj. D. H. David, of the Fourteenth Regiment of Kansas 
Cavalry Volunteers, and for other purposes. 

HEIRS OF CHRISTOPHER COTT. 

Mr. GEAR, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 956) for the relief of the heirs of Christopher 
Cott; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

INCREASE OF PENSIONS TO HELPLESS SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

Mr. LYNCH, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
favorably the bill (S. 1000) to increase the pensions of certain soldiers 
and sailors who are utterly helpless from injuries received or diseases 
contracted while in the service of the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 

Mr. NEAL, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back with amendment the bill (S. 347) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building in the city of Youngstown, Ohio; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUI/DING, AKRON, OHIO. 


Mr. NEAL also, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back with amendment the bill (S. 349) for the erec- 
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tion ofa public building at Akron, Ohio; which was referred tothe Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 


ROBERT C, MURPHY. 


Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Claims, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 1533) for the relief of Robert C. Mur- 
phy or his legal representatives; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. $ 

BONDS OF DISBURSING OFFICER. 


Mr. CUTCHEON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 8873) in relation to bonds of disbursing 
officers and to monthly payments of the Army; which was referred to 
the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 

inted. 
ai MARY DICKINSON. 

Mr. LAIDLAW, from the Committee on Claims, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (H. È. 8778) for the relief of Mary Dickinson; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH S. HEARST. 

Mr. LAIRD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 7243) to relieve Joseph S. Hearst from the 
charge of desertion; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

EUNICE TRIPLER. 

Mr. LAIRD also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 2513) for the relief of Eunice Tripler, 
widow of Charles S. Tripler; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, informed 
the House that the Senate had passed a bill (S. 67) to perfect the mili- 
tary record of John C. Green, of Tennessee; in which the concurrence 
of the House was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment joint resolution (H. Res. 95) to enable the President of 
the United States to extend to ceriain inhabitants of Japan a suitable 
recognition of their humane treatment of the survivors of the crew of 
the American bark Cashmere. 


TARIFF, 


Mr. MILLS. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of bills raising revenue. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill 
the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H, R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. STOCK- 
DALE] is entitled to the floor; he has thirteen minutes of his time re- 


maining. 
Mr. STOCKDALE withholds his remarks for revision. See APPEN- 
DIx.] is 


Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, it is said that when 

Burke, Pitt, and Fox contended in debate in the British Parliament 
they were so supremely masters that no one else dared to speak when 
they had spoken. Yet as time went on it was found that some mem- 
bers, on occasions when great questions were being discussed, would 
rise to their feet and in apparent forgetfulness give expression to their 
feelings on the pending measure. On one of these occasions the mem- 
ber who had spoken was approached by a brother member of Parlia- 
ment and asked how he dared to speak after Fox had spoken. His 
reply was, ‘‘ Because, sir, I am as much interested in that subject as 
he.” 

So, Mr. Chairman, my excuse, if indeed an excuse be necessary, for 
addressing the committee on the bill now unger discussion is that my 
constituents are as much interested in the Mil!s bill as the pcople in 
any of the districts represented on this floor by the managers of this 
debate. 

The questions presented are notnew. The best mannerofraisingareve- 
nue to support the Government and what measures should be adopted 
to relieve the recently politically emancipated colonies from the equally 
grinding and humiliating commercial superiority which England held 
over her late dependencies were questions which the fathers ¢ of the Re- 
public were early called upon to meet and solve. It is said that it was 
the boast of the younger Pitt, during the period of our political exist- 
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ence under the ‘‘Articles of Confederation,’’ that the united colonies 
had not only been reconquered as commercial dependencies, but that 
they were a surer source of revenue to England than before they had 
gained their political independence. 

The history of that period furnishes us an instructive lesson. With 
no regular and uniform system of import duties, and no power under 
the Articles of Confederation to compel the several States to pay their 

rtion of the sums found necessary to support the Government 
and float the large debt incurred in the war for independence, the con- 
dition of our forefathers was deplorable indeed. They, however, were 
equal to the occasion, and the first step to insure a permanency of that 
liberty for which they had so long contended was in the framing and 
adoption of our Constitution. 

The question that then met them is the one which is now before us, 
namely: The best method of deriving a revenue. An examination of 
the debates at that time will show as wide a range of opinions and 
quite as vehement declamation as have been indulged in in the discus- 
sion of the present proposed tariff measure. 

The first Congress which assembled under our Constitution declared 
in favor of the wisdom of the policy which the Republican party has 
ever contended for, in the enactment of a law which affirmed that— 

It is necessary for the support of Government, for the discharge of debts of 
the United States, and for the encouragement and protection of manufactories, 
that duties be laid on imported goods, wares, and merchandise, 

Hamilton, in his celebrated report to the House of Representatives 
in 1790, demonstrated with a logic that was irresistible that if we were 
to become a recognized power among the nations of the earth, the pro- 
tection of home manufactories of all classes and kinds was the most 
direct and surest method. Time has demonstrated the wisdom of his 
words and his far-seeing statesmanship. The bitterest opponents of 
what we denominate our protective system are compelled to admit that 
our periods of greatest national prosperity have been under well regu- 
lated and adjusted protective tariff laws, while our periods of great- 
est financial depression and distress have followed the repeal and read- 
justment of those laws under the leadership of the believers in free 
trade and the declaimers for that glittering generality that the ‘‘ world’s 
market” furnishes a place where you can buy your needed articles of 
consumption the cheapest and sell your surplus products the dearest. 

Henry Clay, the founder of our ‘‘American system,” in discussing 
this great economic question, stated, in a public address, that the most 
disastrous period he had ever witnessed to our financial, commercial, 
and industrial interests had been during the seven years preceding the 
tariff of 1824—a period when the Millses, Carlisles, and Breckinridges of 
that day had obtained control of onr national affairs and ingrafted upon 
our statute laws their heresies of free trade—and that the period of 
greatest prosperity to all our commercial and industrial interests was 
during the seven years following that act of 1824, 

The history of those times confirms the statement of that great friend 
of American industries, and had he lived to see the wondrous change 
wrought under the tariff Jaws of our country from 1860 to the present 
time well might he have accounted it among the most glorious monu- 
ments to his memory that during his long, useful, and brilliant public 
career he was ever the champion and friend of protected industries in 
this country. 

Mr. Blaine, in his letter accepting the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency in 1884, brought before his countrymen in forceful Jan- 
guage the results of this system in the following statement: 

After 1860 the business of the country was encouraged and developed by a 
oe tariff. Atthe end of twenty years the total property of the United 
es, as returned by the census of 1850, amounted to the enormous aggregate 

of $14,000,000,000, This great result was attained notwithstanding the fact that 
countless millions had in the interval been wasted in the progress of s bloody 


war. Itthus appears that whileour ulation between 1860 and 1880 


66 per cent, the aggregate property of the country increased 214 per cent., show- 


* jinga aye enhanced wealth per capita among the people. Thirty thousand 
million of dollars had been added during these twenty years to the MANENE 
wealth of the nation—$1,500,000,000 per annum. 


This marvelous showing of national prosperity has no parallel in the 
world’s history. It is the wonder of all nations, and will forever re- 
main a monument to the patriotism and statesmanship of the Republi- 
can party. It is at this wondrous prosperity and an overflowing Na- 
tional that the assaults of the Democratic party are being di- 
rected. The President’s message clearly defined the issue upon which 
the coming campaign is to be fought, and his note of alarm is taken 
as the slogan of his party. Disguise it as his more discreet followers 
may, the fact can not be kept from the American people in the cam- 
paign of 1888, that the Democratic party is committed fully, unequiv- 
ocally, and irrevocably to the doctrine of free trade. 

The Republican party in the campaign of 1884 called the attention 
of the public to the platform of the Democratic party, adopted attheir 
convention in Chicago, and claimed that a change of administration 
meant a change in these economic principles which govern our revenue 
system and industrial interests; but like the responses of the double- 
dealing oracle at Delphos the Chicago platform was interpreted by the 
Democratic speakers and leaders to meet the requirements and wishes 
of all classes, trades, and callings. 

In our industrial centers it was interpreted to mean protection to 
wage-workers; while in the blne-grass regions of Kentucky it was in- 


terpreted to mean trade as tree as the air we breathe or the sunlight 
we absorb, ; 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, your party came into power by prac- 
ticing a system of false pretenses on the American people unequaled in 
the history of political parties. At the close of the late civil war the 
broken and disorganized fragments of the Democraticparty were gath- 
ered together, tenderly nursed, and sought to be reorganized and united 
on abandoned issues of the Republican party in its march of progress 
and reform. 

Learning nothing in each defeat, but gaining in audacity and power 
to dissimulate its real motives.and present a seemingly patriotic ex- 
terior, while it harbored dark and murderous designs upon all the great 
manufacturing, agricultural, and material interests.of our country, it 
nerved itself to a superhuman effort in 1884, and by various fraudulent 
and false charges against the party of the people, and the claim that an 
overflowing Treasury meant overtaxation and distress to the great la- 
boring classes, it succeeded in being, after a quarter of a century, Te- 
stored to mationg] power. 

As a matter of historical interest, Mr, Chairman, I call to youratten- 
tion the position of the Democratic party in the State of New York. 
The Republican speakers, from one end to the other of that State, 
charged then, as is now demonstrated, that the success of the Demo- 
cratic party meant the disturbance of the protective tariff laws of our 
co Thatwasdenied, butby whom? Did yousend yourSpeaker, 
Mr. CARLISLE, or the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee ot 
this House, Mr. MILLS, to the State of New York to expound the Deni- 
ocratic doctrine and explain your Chicago platform? Did Mr. HEMP- 
HILL, of South Carolina, and Mr. MCMILLIN, of Tennessee, go to that 
State and talk to the manufacturers and the mechanics their views on 
free trade and protection, as they have expressed them on the pending 
bill during this debate? 

No, sir! The managers of your party during that campaign knew 
that the imperial State of New York, with its diversified interests, 
could never be carried on the political and party principles of these 
men. Whom did they look to? When your columns were wavering 
and defeat seemed inevitable, you all turned, Mr. Chairman, to the 
brainiest and safest man in your party. You called for Mr. RANDALL, 
of Pennsylvania, to come to the State of New York, and in a series of 
speeches well advertised and largely attended, he explained to the 
voters of that State that the tariff system of this country should not 
be disturbed in case of the success of the Democratic party, and that 
the plank in the Chicago platform upon that subject meant only a wise 
and judicious adjustment of the inequalities which we all acknowl- 
edge, and which we all contend should be remedied. His well-known 
record upon this question, his integrity and worth, all united to give 
weight to his utterances. And it could be his proud boast that his 
efforts in the State of New York in behalfof his party made it possible 
for Grover Clevtland to occupy the President’s chair. 

How have his efforts been repaid by your party? And how have 
his pledges on its behalf been kept? If Dame Rumor can be relied 
upon, Mr. RANDALL is no longer a welcome visitor at the White Honse, 
His counsels are no longer potent with his party, and his influence in 
his own State has been attempted to be crippled and curtailed by rais- 
ing up a rival who basks in the sunshine of Presidential favors and 
whose unlimited control of Federal patronage has been liberally used 
to humiliate and disgrace this friend of American protection who was 
the once honored leader of his party in this House. 

I stated, Mr. Chairman, that the issue presented is the issue of free 
trade as against protection, and in support of that charge I appeal to 
the message of the President which was sent to the two Houses of Con- 
gress at the beginning of this session. The logical conclusions to be 
drawn from that message lead inevitably to a re-establishment of free 
tradein this country. It has been so received and so interpreted, not 
only by unprejudiced minds on this side of the Atlantic, but has been 
hailed with shouts of delight in free-trade England. 

I will quote but a single paragraph from the Glasgow Herald : 

“It isa eondition which confronts us,notatheory.” Preciselyso. Words 
almost identical with these have been used and with enormous effect in this 
country by Adam Smith, by Richard Cobden, and by Sir Robert Peel. Presi- 
dent veland may say to others, therefore, and think what he chooses, but 
he has precipitated the inevitable struggle between free tradeand protection in 
the United States, and that is tantamount to saying that he is on the side of 
free trade, 

I could multiply like statements from English journals and English 
public speakers regarding the President’s message almost without 
number, had I the time. But I take it to be unnecessary, forthere isno 
Democrat on this floor bold enough or audacious enough to claim that 
the President’s message has not been interpreted in England as favor- 
ing the free-trade doctrines as taught by Richard Cobden. 

But I will not stop here, Mr. Chairman. The Speakership of this 
House is an office in honor, dignity, and influence second only to that 
of the Presidency. I hold in my hand a paper which gives a list of 
the names of the American members of the Cobden Club and the dates 
of becoming members. In running my eye over that list, I find that 
JOHN G. CARLISLE, of Covington, Ky., became an American member of 
the Cobden Club in 1883. I would not knowingly do Mr. Speaker 
CARLISLE a personal injury or misstate his political position. The 
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sources from which I have derived this information have seemed to be 
authentic and reliable. But, sir, before commenting upon it I will 
‘panse for a denial of this charge, if one can be truthfully made. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Idesireto ask the gentleman if Mr, CARLISLE 
‘was a member of that club before General Garfield was a member of it 
or not? 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. The gentleman knows that General 
Garfield repudiated his election to that club, while Hon. JOHN G. CAR- 
LISLE seems to be proud of it. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. When did General Garfield repudiate it? 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Ilinois. I cannot go into a controversy about 
that. I have made the charge and thrown down the gauntlet for the 
Democratic party to deny that the Speaker of this House is a member 
of the Cobden Club. If any man can truthfully deny it let him step 
forward. If not, let him hold his peace. 

What a spectacle does this exhibit to the manufacturers, business 
men, and laborers in New York, who were deluded into voting the 
Democratic ticket in 1884, under the promises and pledges of such 
speakers as Mr. RANDALL. What a spectacle, Mr. Chairman, does it 
exhibit to our industrial interests wherever they may be found. The 
follower of Richard Cobden, and a firm believer in his free-trade prin- 
ciples, by a solid Democratic vote is made the Speaker of this House— 
is elected to a position, Mr. Chairman, where he has almost autocratic 
powers in shaping the legislation of our country. He, and he alone, 
has the power of naming the Committee on Ways and Means, the com- 
mittee which has exclusive jurisdiction of therevenue billsof the House. 
In that committee, so prepared by this disciple of Richard Cobden, do 
you, Mr. Chairman, find among the Democratic members of that com- 
mittee a single man who agrees with Mr. RANDALL on this question of 
protecting American industries? Notone. They are firm believers in 
the principles of political economy as expounded by Mr. Speaker CAR- 
LISLE, 
|! Inother words, Mr. Chairman, the principles of the Cobden Club dom- 
inate the legislation of this House and stand sponsors for the bill now 
under consideration. Thechairmanof that committee in opening this 
debate gave expression to these sentiments with an abandon and free- 
dom that is truly refreshing. And the praise that he has received from 
free-trade sources has been unstinted. I quote but a single paragraph 
from Henry George’s paper—the Standard—under date of April 28: 


POLITICS THAT MEAN SOMETHING. 


Mr. Mrizs’s speech in opening the tariff debate, as printed in full in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, justifies the impression produced by the telegraphic re- 
rts. It isa manly, vigorous, and most effective free-trade speech, abound- 

g with ling pane that go to the very heart of protection. It ought to be 

largely cirentat as a campaign document. 
But, Mr. Chairman, to establish the charge I have made it is unnec- 
essary to quote from free-trade journals, either at home or abroad. 
But a day or two ago one of the trusted leaders of your party deliv- 
‘ered a speech upon this floor in support of this bill, and stated the 
principles of free trade with a precision and ability that would have 
'done credit to Mr. Cobden himself. Irefer to Mr. HEMPHILL, of South 
Carolina, In the course of his remarks, in speaking of the manufact- 
urer asking for protection, he said: 

But against what? Not against the “pauper labor,” for they are not here, 
„and not against the products of their toil, so long as these are not sold here, 
but the protection asked for is against allowing Americans to buy or exchange; 
|á. ¢., against the natural right of any free man to make his purchases where 
lhis taste inclines him, or his judgment or interest dictates; so that it is not 
against the pauper labor of Europe, or of any other country, but it is against 
the right of the American people to buy where and what they please that this 


protection is demanded. 
s s s . s * = 


Mr. PERKINS. Then, I will ask the gentleman a question. Do you believe 
in the doctrine that we should be permitted to buy where we can buy cheapest? 
Mr. HEMPHILL, Yes, sir. 
s = 4 = $ s = 
Mr. Perxrys. If we should be permitted to buy where we can buy cheap- 
est, a Saint we not be permitted to hire where we cah hire cheapest? 
Mr. MPHILL. Exactly; I think that is right. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, are the answers of a man who is too honest in 
his convictions in favor of absolute free trade to hesitate or dodge 
when the direful consequences of such a policy are so pointedly brought 
out, This doctrine, you will observe, it is found necessary to state in 
advocating the enactment into a law of this so-called Mills bill. Mr. 
HEMPHILL belongs to the dominant faction of the Democratie party. 
He is recognized as one of its leaders, and his counsels and those who 
are in political sympathy with him, as expressed in his speech, will 
control the administration of the Government so long as the Demo- 
cratic party remains in power. 

What does this doctrine that the manufacturers and the employers of 
this country “should be permitted to hire where they can hire cheap- 
est’? mean? It means, Mr. Chairman, that the owners and managers 
of the coal mines of Maryland and Illinois, and the coal and iron mines 
of Virginia and Alabama, Pennsylvania, and these other great States 
interested in these industries, can lock ont their employés for any cause 
or pretense and fill their places with the contract labor of Europe. It 
means that the factories and furnaces in all of the great manufacturing 


Import daties.......... .« £228, 000, 000 
Internal-revenue ta: 120, 000, 000 
From sales of public lands.. 10, 000, 000 
From national banks........05....... ceccseseseee sense pesee 2, 000, 000 
From interest and sinking fund, Pacific Railroad. 2,000, 000 
From customs fees, fines, penalties, cte...... 1, 150, 0600 
From fees consular, letters patent, and 1 3, 500, 000 
| From sales of public property............. 300, 000 
From profits on coinage, assay, etc......... 9, 000, 000 
From deposits for surveying public lands. ask 150, 000 
From revenues of District of Columbia...... we 2, 400, 000 
From miscellaneous sources........ INEA aau Fiia a Rr E he N Sy 4, 500, 000 


States can be supplied by starving operatives from Belgium, England, 
and other overcrowded countries of the Old World. It means that the , 
scenes of squalor, of poverty, and distress found among the laboring 
poor of Europe, which make the heart sick to contemplate, shall be the 
future lot and portion of the great laboring classes of America. Ay, 
Mr. Chairman, it means more than that. 1t means that the importa-_ 
tion of Chinese coolies, which to-day, like a great cancer upon the body- 
politicin the Pacific Coast States, threatens their lives, shall be renewed 
and be unrestricted. The very contemplation of such results shocks the 
sensibilities of every friend of labor. I pray God that in my time the 
economic principles which lead directly to such results will never find 
sway or control in America. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the condition of our National Treasury is pointed 
to a3 an excuse for the passage of this iniquitous bill. 

In the language of the President, a ‘‘ condition confronts us,” namely, 
an overflowing and ever-increasing surplus in the Treasury. This is 
taken as an excuse for the framing and passage of the Mills bill by 
this Congress. Before giving some of the reasons which constrain me 
to oppose this bill, I desire to say that if the President and his advisers 
would use a little of the common sense which characterizes the con-- 
duct of a Western farmer, no trouble would be found in disposing ad- 
vantageously to the Government of this surplus. An Illinois farmer 
with a well-filled wallet and a good bank account besides, would not 
become frightened or dismayed at the idea that his annual income 
from his farm exceeded the actual necessities of conducting the same 
and supporting his family, and especially so if he owed any large sums 
to his creditors, and his farm needed new fences to properly protect it, 
and improvements in the way of barns and other buildings to care for 
the stock and farm implements which he had gathered abouthim. As 
a sensible man he would liquidate his outstanding indebtedness with 
his surplus money, so far as he would be enabled todoso. What re- 
mained would be used in repairing his fences and building new, that 
his farm might not be overrun by his neighbor’s stock, and in the con- 
struction of barns and sheds, that the horses, cattle, and other stock 
might be protected from the storms of winter. 

The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that to meet the obligations 
of the Government during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1839, will 
require $326,000,530. - 

The yearly income of the Government from all sources aggregates 
$383,000, 000. 

The sources of this income are as follows: 


This aggregates $56,470,000 as an income of the Government in ex- 
cess of its expenditures during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, 
under the estimates, as I have already stated, of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. If the expenditures are less than those estimated, the sur- 
plus at the end of the fiscal year will of course be correspondingly in- 
creased. This surplus can not exceed the Secretary’s estimate more 
than ten or fifteen million dollars. Our outstanding indebtedness, as 
shown by the Treasury reports, is $1,706,833,377.17. Of this vast sam 

228,054,600 43 per cent. bonds mature in 1691. The law of March 3, 
1881, empowered the Secretary of the Treasury to apply this surplus 
money in the Treasury, or so much thereof as he might consider proper, 
to the purchase or redemption of United States bonds. This law, Mr. 
Chairman, it seems, has been well understood by every person in this 
country, excepting, perhaps, the President and his Secretary of the 
Treasury, as authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to use any sur- 
plus in the Treasury to purchase or redeem United States bonds. One 
of the purposes for which that law was enacted was to keepths money 
in circulation among the people and avoid financial distress. 

The present Administration has studiously ignored the provisions of 
this Jaw, and has permitted millions npon millions to accumulate in 
the Treasury, and now use this as a pretext for attacking our indus- 
trial interests. The remedy proposed by the Presidentis toattack our 
protective-tariff system in the inequitable, illogical, and purely sec- 
tional bill now under consideration. That great Democratic leader, 
Samuel J. Tilden, who has now gone to his long rest, in a letter fuli of 
patriotism, and inspired by the true spirit ofstatesmanship, in the early 
part of the present Administration, called the attention of the Presi- 
dent and his countrymen to the defenseless condition of our seacoast 
cities, to the thousands of miles of our unprotected seaboard, and ad- 
vised that liberal appropriations be made from the Treasury for coast 
and harbor defenses. Why, Mr. Chairman, does not this Administra- 
tion set in circulation some of these hoarded millions in the Treasury 
by appropriating them to such nobjeand patriotic purposes? Why sit 
idly by and send up the impotent cry that a crisis is imminent in the 
financial affairs of our country from this surplus in the Treasury when 
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it could be used to restore our Navy, now the derision of the world, to 
its old-time glory? Why not use some of these surplus millions in 
harbor improvements and in improving the great water ways that run 
to the sea? 

The answer is plain to all thinking men. The free-trade faction of 
the Democratic party has obtained supreme control of the Government. 
They long for the day when the principles of political economy as 
taught by Richard Cobden shall control, not only the trade and com- 
merce of this country, but our manufacturing and industrial interests 
as well. 

By the methods which I have here hastily sketched they have 
sought to bring about this ‘‘condition’’ which the President in his məs- 
sage tells us ‘‘ confronts us,” and now pretend that they are seeking to 
allay the same by the remedies proposed in the Mills bill. This bill 
is presented under the seductive titie ‘‘to reduce taxation and simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue.’ 

An examination of the bill, however, discloses a very different pur- 
pose. The framers of this bill fear the result of the exposure of their 
free-trade doctrine, and seek to cover their real purposes by pretending 
that they are not to interfere with the manufacturing and Jaboring in- 
terests of the country by an indiscriminate assault upon the tariff laws, 
but rather by a judicious and equitable revision of the same. 

I said, Mr. Chairman, that this bill is sectional in character. I pro- 
pose now to call the attention of the committee and the country to some 
of its provisions, in support of this charge. Wool is an agricultural 
product, and one in which the farmers of this country are extensively 
interested. In Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan 
it is an important branch of husbandry. More or lessattention is paid 
to sheep-raising, either for wool or for mutton, in all the Northern, West- 
ern, and Northwestern States and Territories. More than one million 
persons are engaged in this industry. The capital invested, at a low 
estimate, on the very highest authority aggregates $350,600,C00. The 
number of sheep in thiscountry aggregate 43,544,755, and the total clip 
of wool for the year 1887 was 269,000,009 pounds. The Democratic 
majority of the Committee on Ways and Means propose to ‘‘simplify 
the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue” by putting this 
vast industry on the free-list, and in their report to the House accom- 
panying this bill they give as one of their excuses for putting it on the 
free-list that it is a ‘‘raw material.” 

I deny this, Mr. Chairman. Wool is no mare a raw material than 
woolen cloth is a raw material. Itis the finished product of the farmer. 
It requires months of care, labor, and the expenditure of capital to pro- 
duce it. And when it is washed and clipped it is presented by the 
farmer as his finished product tothe manufacturer to go through another 
process before it reaches theconsumer. The woolencloth furnished by 
the manuiacturer holds the same relation to the person who takes it 
from him to eut and make it into clothing that wool does to the man- 
ufacturer. Tach is the finished product of theone producing it. This 
illustration is sufficient to demonstrate the falsity of the excuse given 
hy the Ways and Means Committee for putting this product upon the 
free-list. ? 

Another excuse given is to reduce the priceof woolen goods. If the 
Democratic members of that committee are notseeking to strike down 
this great industry, but believe, as they pretend, that putting articles 
on the free-list will reduce the price to the consumer, why did they 
not in this bill put all woolen goodson the free-list along with it? To 
reply in the style of argument in which they so freely indulge, they 
deprive the farmers engaged in this industry of all benefits of our pro- 
tective-tariff system and still make him pay tribute in the purchase of 
his woolen goods to the already overprotected woolen manufacturer. 
Gentlemen, to be consistent you should have the courage of your con- 
victions and put all articles in which wool is used on the free-list along 
with it. This is the test from which you shrink. Youare afraid that 
the people of this country will notsustain you in the coming campaign 
in this attempt to interfere with our protective system, and hence seek 
to cover these attacks upon it by the specious arguments set forth in 

our report accompanying this bill. That this vast industry will be 
Rnjured by being placed on the free-list is apparent to the most casual 
observer. 

Under the stimulating effect of the protective-tariff laws of 1867 our 
flocks increased from 28,477,951 sheep in 1870 to 50,626,620 in 1884, 
an increasein that short space of time of more than 77 percent., while 
under the reduction ofthe revision of the tariff of 1883, this vast number 
has decreased to 43,544,755 sheep in 1888, a loss to the industry of 
14 per cent. in the number of sheep in the short space of four years. 
With a protective tariff which will properly protect this industry the 
time is not far distant when the American farmer will furnish all the 
wool consumed in this country. To put it on the free-list means its 
destruction. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I can not refrain from quoting the 
ae from a speech delivered recently by Hon. George L. Converse, 
of Ohio: 


The production at home of wools and woolens in quantities sufficient to sup- 
ply the wants of the American people is necessary for our defense in war, and 
our independence and comfort in time of peace. Successful ey campaigns 

ore soldiers 


woes 


can not be carried on without woolen clothes for the soldiers. 
die from exposure than are killed in battle. Neither of these great industrics 


once destroyed can be again restored within a short time. Their restoration 
would require many years, and the men who by legislation would knowingly 
destroy them here and remit them to the keeping of foreign nations can not 
be classed among the friends of the Union. 


To illustrate the sectional character of this bill, I now call the atten- 
tion of the committee and the country to the manner in which this 
Democratic majority of the Committee on Ways and Means have legis- 
lated on the subject of rice. This also is a farm product; and of the 
110,131,373 pounds produced in the crop of 1879, as reported in the 
census of 1880, 100,635,513 pounds were produced by the Southern 
States of South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, a Southern product, 
as you will see, and cultivated in Democratic States. During the three 
last years the amount of rice entered for consumption from foreign 
countries, and the duty paid thereon in the form of tax by consumers 
as our free-trade friends contend, is as follows: 


Entered for 
consumption. 


Year, Duty. 


1885. 
lss. 
1887 .. 


Rice is a food product consumed largely by the laboring classes of this 
country. Why not furnish cheap food as well as cheap clothing, if the 
argument of the majority of the committee is to prevail, and put rice 
on the free-list? But instead of that, Mr. Chairman, we find that the 
tariff on rice is increased rather than diminished, and the importers of 
that food product have called the attention of the public to the fact that 
the duties now proposed in the Mills bill are actually higher than those 
which prevailed during the war, from 1861 to 1864. It is claimed by 
those who are conversant with the process and expense of rice culture 
that it can be grown and sold at 3 cents per pound, cleaned, pay all the 
charges of production, and leave a good margin of profit to the planter. 
And at 3 cents per pound cleaned, 44 bushels to the acre nets the planter 
$22 per acre. And at 80 bushels per acre, which it is claimed is notan 
unusual yield, a net profit to the planter of $48 per acre. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, this is an industry which it is claimed 
should be protected by a high duty on imported rice. A less number 
of persons are interested in this country in rice production than in the 
production of wool. The capital invested is less and the product is 
one which 1s used in every home. No argument can be used for plac- 
ing wool on the free-list which will not be as forceful in placing rice 
ou the free-list. It is easier, however, in this so called revision of the 
tariff laws, to strike a blow at an industry cultivated in Republican 
States than to interfere with those which prosper in Democratic States. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, why not place sugar on the free-list? Here 
isa product as universal in its consumption as tea or coffee. The quan- 
tity and value of sugar imported into the United States during the 
past five years, as shown by the official records of the Treasury De- 
partment, are as follows: ` 


Year. Pounds. Value. 
956,284 | $91,519,476 
56,416,896 | 98, 262, 607 
17,884,653 | 72,519,514 
689, 881,765 | 80,773,744 


3, 136, 443, 240 | 78,411,294 


The amount entered for immediate consumption, with the duty paid 
on the same, during this period was: 


Year, | Pounds, Value. 


$44, 665, 047 

4%) 500, 750 
50, 885, 916 
50, 265, 588 
56, 507, 496 


Thus you see, Mr. Chairman, that the people of this country pay a 


tax annually on imported sugar of nearly $60,000,000. If the object of 
this bill is to reduce the revenues and furnish cheap food for the peo- 
ple, how better can that object be subserved than by placing sugar on 
the free-list? The whole sugar-producing interest in this country, on 
the most accurate and reliable authority, does not exceed in value $80,- 
(00,000, This interest is limited almost wholly to Louisiana. The 
sugar consumed by the rich and the poor during a period of less than 
eighteen months is taxed by import duties in an amount sufficient to 
pay for the entire capital invested in that interest in this country and 
Jeave many millions besides. And yet the friends of this Mills bill, 
for the alleged purpose of reducing the revenues of the country $5,- 
390,054.73 duties on imported wool, are willing to imperil this great 
woul industry with its aggregate capital, as I have already shown, of 
$350,000,000, Ifwool or sugar must be placed on the free-list, which, 
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I ask, in the name of justice, will best subserve the interests of the 
people and at the same time contribute most to reduce this dangerous 
surplusin the Treasury? Nothing but the most partisan and sectional 
feeling could have prompted this bill which covers these two great farm 
products—the one protected and the other on the free-list. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I for one shall vote to put sugar on the free- 
list, and if my voice and my vote will have any influence in deter- 
mining that question, the laboring people from my section of the coun- 
try shall no longer pay a tribute to the planters of Louisiana in the 
way of an import duty on that product. 

But, sir, when I say this I do not mean that I should place the sugar 
planter at the mercy of foreign competition. I believe that the pro- 
duction of sugar can in time be increased to meet the entire demands 
of the country and that it can be produced here suifliciently cheap to 
drive from the marketthe imported product. Until that time I would 
protect it by a bounty, as France and other countries have done in de- 
veloping this wonderful industry. Many other products are placed on 
the free-list which come in direct competition with the products of the 
Canada farmer. This will undoubtedly prove eminently satisfactory 
to the Canada producer. He is protected by the laws of Canada from 
any competition with the American product, while his surplus products 
can be shipped to this country free of duty and put in competition 
with the products of the American farmer. Among those products 
are potatoes, beans, peas, fresh vegetables of all kinds, meats, game 
and poultry; plums, prunes, currants, dates, hemp, etc., and many other 
articles which I might name. 

And still, Mr. Chairman, your party, which is committed to the 
support of this bill, has the audacity to pose as the friend of the farmer. 
During the debate almost every friend of the bill has denounced the 
manufacturer and claimed that what is paid on imported, articles pro- 
duced by him is robbed from the people by taxation. It is a charge 
easily made, but under a well adjusted revenue law incapable of proof. 
The tariff laws are, first and foremost, for raising arevenue to maintain 
the Government, and, secondary to this, to develop the varied and won- 
derful resources of this country and insure to the laborer a fair and 
just compensation for his services. That the system has worked well 
is apparent from the well-fed, well-clothed, and well-paid mechanics 
of this country. 

I shall not stop to indulge in what the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
DockERY] characterized as a bewildering array of figures to estab- 
lish this. Every intelligent man knows it. If there are individual 
exceptions, as claimed by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
RUSSELL], they arise from exceptional causes not incident to the tariff 
laws, and, like all exceptions, prove the rule. 

Our mechanics and laborers furnish a picture of contentment and 
prosperity that can not be duplicated among the laboring classes in any 
other country in the world. If anybody is interested in breaking 
down our tariff system it is the manufacturer. If he could have free 
trade in the hiring of his employés we would no longer find the intelli- 
gent and prosperous class of workingmen who are an honor to ‘our coun- 
try. The starving hordes of Europe would be shipped here to supplant 
them. Here is an interview with Judge Caton, of Illinois, one of the 

e manufacturers in our State, published in the Chicago Tribune 
shortly after the President’s message was given to the country: 


INTERVIEW. 


Have you read the President’s message? 

It has been read to me. 

What do you think of it? 

It is a remarkable document, in view of what a message is supposed to be. 

What will be the result of it? ts 

The tariff question is now squarely brought before the country as a national, 
a political, and a Presidential issue. A notice has been served that the Treasury 
is sucking up the money which ought to be in circulation, and that the business 
and commercial prosperity of the country is at stake, and must be considered 
in preference to other questions. 

‘ou seem to be in favor of a reduction of the tariff? 

Iam at the present time. 

Why? 

Well, among other things, I am a manufécturer. 

And as a manufacturer you believe that the tariff should be reduced? 

I do; and for a reason which I think has not been advanced. The manufact- 
urer is not making any money, and does not poe by the tariff. The skilled 
laborer gets the profit. Advance the tariff on the manufactured article, and the 
confederation of trades advances his wages often above the tariff advance. 

You say you have had experience. In what direction? 

Asa glass manufacturer. I think we have in Ottawa the best glass-works in 
the country. We seem to be busy at all times, Up to date I have never re- 
ceived a dividend. On the contrary, in order to preserve our plant and the cap- 
ital invested in it, I have advanced funds from time to time and the several 
works instead of paying me a profit are in debt to me perhaps a hundred thou- 
sand dollars or more, ‘The high tariff imposed for our protection has all gone 
to the skilled laborer, The blower, lowest in the scale of usefulness, gets $t per 
day, and the best men $8 per day. The blowers are like the iron puddlers at 
the blast-furnaces who get from $8 to $12 per day. I believe, if the tariff were 
abolished and our works shut down for a year, as they would have to be, the 
laborer would return to reason and allow our business to be conducted with 
some profit to the manufacturer. Iam notalone in this view. Ithink you will 
find the sentiment growing among manufacturers that their invested money 
brings no return, but rather outlay, and that the only remedy is in the abolition 
of the tariff and a general suspension of manufacturing until the labor system 

be placed on a paying basis to capital. 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, until the labor system of this coun- 
try shall be like that of Belgium and free-trade England. This is the 
deliberate judgment of a man not only eminent in Illinois, but whose 


fame is not confined to the limits of his own country. This great glass 
industry which he mentions as being located at Ottawa, NJ., has not 
escaped the tariff tinkers who prepared the Millsbill. A large reduc- 
tion has been made in the tariff on all kinds of imported glass of the 
character produced at this manufactory. In view of the deliberate 
judgment of Judge Caton, as expressed in the interview which I have 
just had read, I ask you, is this not a blow at the laborers engaged in that 
industry? As he well states in the interview, he does not stand alone 
in this view favoring the removal of our tariff laws. It is a feeling 
that is finding favor with the great capitalists and manufacturers every- 
where in the country. It is not patriotic, not calculated to subserve 
the best interests of the country in developing our great and varied in- 
terests and resources. It is purely selfish, and if successful, by the 
adoption of free-trade principles in this country, can have but one re- 
sult, that of degrading the American mechanic to the level of the Eu- 
ropean operative. 

My time is too limited to take this bill up in detail and show all of 
its inconsistencies, its partisan and its sectional character. I will be 
pardoned, however, for calling to the attention of the committee a lit- 
tle incident which occurred during the address of Mr. MCMILLIN, of 
Tennessee, the other day in support of this bill, as illustrating its par- 
tisan character. It is important in the approaching campaign thatthe 
State of Virginia shall be continued in the list of States which farnish 
153 solid electoral Democratic votes. In the earlier days of our Re- 
public Virginia favored free trade because her labor was free. There 
was a consistency in the Virginia planter, who owned his laborers, de- 
manding absolute free trade. But since the blighting curse of slavery 
has forever disappeared the people of that State have come to realize 
that Virginia can never recover her old time position in this Union of 
States without the development of all of the diversified interests which 
are found in such rich and abundant supplies within her borders. And 
learning wisdom from the example of such manufacturing States as 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, her citizens, instead of bending their 
energies to one product or industry in the State, like Moses of old, who 
smote the rock in Horeb and brought forth abundant supplies of water_ 
for the preservation of the children of Israel, have blasted the rocks in 
her mountains and brought forth rich iron ores in abundance; have 
mined the great coal fields which have slept for ages undisturbed, and 
have started on that new era which, if unimpaired by the substitution 
of free trade for our protective system of home industries, will restore 
Virginia to that exalted position she once held when she was known 
as the ‘‘ Mother of Presidents.” 

The logic of this bill would place iron ore and coal upon the free-list; 
and had the same disregard for the great industries which flourish in 
Northern and Republican States, as I have already pointed out, been 
followed in the preparation of this bill those articles would have been 
placed there. And it is even claimed by many that such is the fact 
from the proper construction of the bill. The construction, however, 
was combated by Mr. MCMILLIN in his speech the other day, but hia 
argument did not seem to satisfy the Virginia Representative [Mr. 
O’ FERRALL]. 

The following clipping, however, from the Washington Critic of April 
26 indicates that an understanding has been reached between these 
two gentlemen, who are willing to destroy the wool industry and jeop- 
ardize an invested capital ot $350,000,000 by placing that farm proéuct 
on the free-list. 3 

Here it is: 

THE IRON AND COAL TARIFF, 

There was a little talk yesterday that the Ways and Means Committee wuuld 
amend the tariff bill so as to include iron and coal on the free-list, but Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN bas assured Colonel O'FERRALL, of Virginia, that nothing of the kind 
is contemplated, and what is more, the phraseology of the tariff bill will be 
changed so that all doubts on the point ot free iron and coal will be removed. 
This will be interesting news to the people of Southwestern Virginia. 

Aside from the argument that the necessities of thesituation require 
that the State of Virginia shall give its electoral vote to the Democratic 
party this fall, no argument can be urged in favor of a duty on those 
products that will not be equally effective in protecting all the vast 
and yaried industries of this country, many of which are being jeopard- 
ized by advocating the passage of this bill, and will be utterly destroyed 
if it becomes a law. 

I can not sympathize with those who denounce protection of home 
industries as a species of robbery. The argument in favor of protection 
rests upon the great principle of the advantage of diversified production. 
Every industry is stimulated and benefited under a well-regulated 
tarifflaw. It keeps the currency in circulation among our people in- 
stead of draining out country of it and sending it abroad to purchase 
products manufactured in foreign countries and thus avoids financial 
distress. It brings the consumer and producer together and saves the 
cost of transportation. Fifty men composing a community all engaged 
in agriculture would each only have one consumer for his products. 
Diversify their interests by placing them in groups of ten, and each 
group of producers would have his home market increased fivefold. It 
each engaged in a separate industry, each would have fifty consumers for 
his product, and they together would become aself-sustaining and inde- 
pendent community. Sound economic principles require that so far as 
may be practicable, every section and locality in our country shall have 
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diversified interests, numerous enough 


to be self-sustaining. Econom- 
ically considered, it is the development of that political idea which 


has made the New England township the model 
of the world, a little republic in itself. And as aA ie Frenchman, 
De Toequeville said, while it exists the Republic ficurish. 

So while this protective theory is maintained our country will go on 
in its marvelous accumulation of wealth and prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. Dockery], in his 
free-trade argument here the other day, in his attempt to establish 
what he characterizes as the iniquitous protective system, claimed that 
our tariff laws discriminate against the great West from which we both 
come, and took the States of Massachusetts and Illinois and contrasted 
their wealth per capita in 1860 and again in 1830, and drew what 
seemed to him a very pleasing picture to the detriment or disadvan- 
tage of the great State which I have the honor in part to represent on 
this floor. I had hoped that I should have the opportunity of perus- 
ing his remarks in the RECORD before making any answer to his unjust 
statements, but that privilege has been denied by his discreetly with- 
holding the reporter’s notes of his address. 

Among his many claims was that the average per capita of wealth in 
Dlinois in 1860 was $227, and that in the twenty years intervening from 
1860 to 1880 the State progressed so slowly in the development of wealth 
that her per capita of wealth was but $255 in 1880, while the great man- 
ufacturing State of Massachusetts, with a per capita of wealth of $631 
in 1860, by the development of her manufacturing industries had in- 
creased her per capita of wealth in 1880 to $88S—an increased per capita 
in Illinois of $28, and in Massachusetts of $257. These figures, as I 
learn, are based upon the assessed valuation of the property of these 
two States at these two different periods. His conclusions are drawn 
from them without taking into consideration the fact that the assessed 
valuation of the property in Massachusetts is obtained upon an entirely 
different basis from that in Illinois. Of course his conclusion and ar- 
gument drawn from such figures are utterly worthless. ‘The total true 
valuation of the property in Massachusetts in 1860 was $815,237,433, 
and her total true per capita wealth at thattime was $662. The total 
true valuation of the property in Illinois was $871,860,282, and her per 
capita wealth was $509, The total true valuation of the property in 
Massachusetts in 1880 was $2,623,000,000, and her per capita wealth 
$1,471. The total true valuation of the property in Illinois in 1880 
was $3,210,000,000, and her average per capita of wealth was $1,043. 

These figures indicate a very different showing for the great agri- 
cultural State of Illinois than the gentleman from Missouri sought to 
establish. And when you take into consideration the fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, that during this period the percentage of increase of population 
was nearly double in Illinois to what it was in Massachusetts, instead 
of establishing that our tariff system is detrimental to the agricultural 
interests it proves just the reverse. 

In 1860 Illinois had 143,310 farms only, while in 1880 they had in- 
creased to the number of 255,741, an increase in number of 77 per cent. 
in the twenty years. Thevalue of farm lands in Illinoisin 1860 aggre- 
gated $408,944,033, while in 1880 the aggregate value of farm lands 
in the State was $1,009,594,580, an increase to the farmers of that State 
in the value of their farms in the short period of twenty years of 146 
per cent. What a magnificent showing for the farmers of Illinois ! 

And I will tell you, Mr. Chairman, the great cause of this increased 
wealth in our farm lands. It is hese our citizens have not been 
content to have a foreign market for the products of their farms, but 
have sought to establish a home market by the encouragement of the 
investment of capital in manufactories within the limits of our State. 

We believe in diversified interests, and that the nearer the produce 
consumer can be brought to the farm the better it is for the farmer. 
And as a result of that policy we have increased the number of manu- 
facturing industries of our State under the tariff laws which have been 
in force since 1860, 240 per cent. And the capital invested in manu- 
factories during the same period has increased 410 percent. This is 
added to the permanent wealth of the State, while the number of per- 
sons who have been called to the State to work in our factories and fur- 
naces and be fed by our farmers has inereased 530 per cent. 

Time will not permit me to dwell upon this great State. Her history 
for the last twenty years speaks for itself, and no better indorsement 
of the wisdom of the Republican party in insisting upon the protection 
of our home industries can be asked for than it affords. 

The claim that is made that the Republicans are in favor of continu- 
ing war taxes is most happily met and refuted by Mr. MCKINLEY, in 
an following from the report of the minority of the Ways and Means 

mmittee: . 


It is a striking fact that all of the reductions of taxation which have occurred 
since the conclusion of the war, with the exception ef the trifling ones made by 
the acts of March 1, 1879, and of May 28, 1980, aggregating a little over $5,000,000, 
were accomplished ‘while the party now in the minority wasin the majority and 
in control of legislation. 

A brief summary of what has been done in this regard will be both suggestive 
and instructive 

By the act pey J uly 14, 1870, the reduction of the revenue from customs duties 
was: 


itical organization 


Total ..scssissssisdsciso 


By the act of May 1, 1572, tea and coffee were placed upon the free-list, make 
ing a reduction of $15,893,847. 

By the act of June 6, 1872, tariff dutics were further reduced, and the reduc- 
tion by the— 


TO NT A E TR E ET E TE N esses $3, B45, 724 
Estimated reduction from the dutiable list..... zpi aone at SAE 
IU Sas os E tose ape E A AE N A ope: NSD AA AAn OPED AJ 15,278, 915 
By the act of March 3, 1883, from tariff: 
PROM SID MEAE S S A teed sos-veeay kor eter iakwnatbg extess dander A eet 365, 
Estimated reduction from dutiable-list...............cssesssosesssssessnsonssse 19,489, 800 
Total.........000 E ENEE EEE ER aU, GIO) 700 


The foregoing alaale were made ENA the several bills were paad, 
Of internal taxes the following have been the reductions made y the 
now in the minority since the conclusion of the war: 


By the acts of July 13, 1866, and March 2, 1857... erresessasessesessasess S103, 331, 199 


By the acts of March 31, 1868, and February 3, 1568... 54, 802, 578 
By the act of July H, aghi ks tease $55, 315, 321 
By the act of December 21, 1871... 14, 436, 862 
By the act of June 6, 1872......, 15, 807, 618 


By the act of March 3, 1883... 
Lat ase sbeebs 


seanecveseecnccccessscccee ZOA, 421, 200 


Aenea ennene snes tennee sessen rereseseenas seansa e 


$3, 368.- 
y was reinvested with 
control of the House of Representatives, holding it for two years, d which 
time it reduced taxation and revenues from custom sources in the estimate a 
Apg 855,799, and upon internal revenue $40,677,682, and a pray total of 
Since the 4th day of March, 1883, the House of Representatives has been dom- 
inated by the present majority party, a period of five years, and no taxes have 
n w and no curtailment of the revenues has taken place, althou 2 

oe greaeih of a threatened surplus not only by the pa. Administration, but 
preceding one of President Arthur. It wil bserved that from 1866 to 
riod of twenty-two years, the control of the House has been equally 

ai ide between the two political parties, each having eleven years. 


During the eleven cae of Republican control the revenues were 
reduced (estimated) .. . $362,504, 509 
During the oar en years ‘of. Democratie ‘control. the’ revenues. Were 
red 6, 368, 953 


AODA. Saroe of a Lactate minority party in the House 


serese sirener cacernensenteemeneseee® sese sesreseeterasesss serans serene arenas ten 


356, 135, 634 


ESS Taaqtiaitiaae may exist in our t tariff laws the Re- 
publicans are willing and anxious to rem This bill increases in- 
stead of diminishes the inequalities of the es With its title it “keeps 


the word of aie mise to the ear, but breaks it to the hope.” If it be- 
comes a Jaw in its present form widespread disaster will follow in its 
wake. 


I should, as I feel regarding this bill, be false to my own convictions 
and to the best interests of the good people who honor me by sending 
me here to represent them, if I failed to enter my solemn protest against 
this unholy attempt to overthrow the great industrial interests of Amer- 
ica. [Applause. ] 

oo Mr. Hopxins, of Illinois, had concluded his reniarks his hour 
expire 

Mr. GEAR. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the gentle- 
man be extended for ten minutes. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. I do not desire to occupy more than 
five minutes longer. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Ido not wish to be discourteous, but there are 
a number of gentlemen who will not be able to get even a half hour. 
I must object. The gentleman can print the remainder of his remarks 
as many gentlemen will be compelled to do. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Ihopethe gentleman from Illinois will be allowed 
a few minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objectign is heard. 

Mr. MANSUR. Mr. Chairman, I begin by calling attention to the 
constitutional provisions for taxation. There are three: 

Tak Article I, section 2: 

es shall be apportioned among the several States which may he in- 
atone within this Union according to their respective numbers. 

Stating how the numbers shall be determined. 

Seeond. Articlé I, section 8: 

The Congress shall have pre to Jay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises to pay the debts, an vide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States; oat a. all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 

Third. Article I, section 9: 


No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion to the cen- 
sus or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. No tax or duty shall be 
laid on articles exported from any State. 


WEBSTER DEFINES— 
Daime: tax, toll, impost, or customs; excises; any sum of money re- 
quired by government to be paid on the importation, exportation, or 


consumption of goods. 
as: an inland daty or impost operating as an indirect tux on 
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the consumer, originally paid mya certain articles of home industry 
and consumption, and afterward levied also on imported articles; also 
levied on licenses—the right to deal in certain commodities, 

Imposts as: impost, that which is imposed or levied; a tax, tribute, or 
duty, laid by government on goods imported into a country; an impost 
on land or other real estate and on the stock of farmers is not called a 
duty, but a direct tax. 

Taxes generally: to subject to pay a tax, or taxes; to impose or as- 
sess upon; to lay a burden upon; especially to exact money from, for 
the support of government. 

It will thus be seen duties, excises, and imposts are but other names 
and designations for taxes used in the generic sense. 

Tariff. - Whence came the word? 

Appleton’s Cyclopsdia, says: 

Tarifa, atown of Spain, situated in the narrowest part of the strait of Gibraltar, 
was named in honor of “ Tarif, Ibu Malik,” a Berber chief, who founded it, and 
during Moorish dominion stop all vessels ing by, and compelled them 
to pay duties at fixed rates; whence the word tariff in English and other lan- 
guages, : 

It is thus seen from the orignal derivation of the word it meant ‘‘a 
forced tribute;’’ something exacted without adequate compensation 
being rendered. And unfortunately, in a high protective tariff, the 
original meaning still prevails and is enforced; for deny it who may, 
when a duty as impost is laid so high that the Government gets but 
little or no revenue from its imposition, and the manufacturer has its 
benefit, it ceases to be a tax and becomes a tribute. In these consti- 
tutional provisions to the plain unsophisticated mind there lurks no 
taint of special privileges, no pretense for unequal laws, but the belief 
— all laws made pursuant thereto shall be uniform, just, and even- 

ded. . . 

I freely admit that a government must have revenues adequate to 
its necessities, so that it may maintain itself on the one hand with 
dignity and upon the other with justice to itssubjects. And yet in all 
its revenues, come from what source they may, an eye must be kept 
to a decent economy in the administration of public affairs to the end 
the people’s substance be not squandered, extravagance engendered, 
or corruption fostered to blight and wither the public weal, 

In the way of raising and exacting taxes the ingenuity of man has 
never devised one borne so cheerfully, with so little complaint, as the 
indirect method known as the tariff. Under this system abuses, wrongs, 
inequalities, and gross impositions have been and are daily done and 

that under any other system of taxation could not last 
yond a session of the legislative power authorized to remedy these 
evils. 

Why is itso? Because the iax being paid at the custom-house upon 
the entry of the goods into this country is at once added to their value, 
and from thenceforward is incorporated into and clings to them as a 
part of the original value, through all successive purchasers and owners, 
whether importer, jobbing, wholesale, or retail dealers, finally to be 
paid and borne by the party who purchases for his own use or con- 
sumption. 

If the idea of paying taxes was continuously present to the consumer 
at the time he ; if by law a great schedule of taxes was re- 
quired to be publicly exposed in all stores, as if a great sign were dis- 
played thus— 


NSE, tax, 8$ per cent, 


Soap......., „tax, 15 cents per pound 
Blankets... seses... tax, 80 per cent. 
Camphor............ tax, Scents per pound 
Brussels CArPets one. oscc.... cccccc scccso coves encaanceserseceseseccccesesoes seb ensenswessss 59 per cent. 
Croton-oil ............. 50 cents per pound 
Clothing, ready MBAC... ess: psass0scaaon snes coopeecbnannascesssnecnses Vorsesestnee tax, 68 per cent. 
Blacksmith tax, 2} cents spe pound 
Fiannels per cent. 


And so on, through the nearly four thousand articles upon the tariff 
list, it would not be long ere the voice of the people compelled their 
Congressional servants to reduce taxation to the lowest point com- 
mensurate with the necessities of an honest and economical adminis- 
tration of the Government. 

But the indirect mode of collecting taxes by the tariff method insid- 
jously puts all thought of taxation in the background and out of sight. 
A man’s necessity for coffee compels him to buy it. His comfort ex- 
acts the purchase of a blanket. is ease and quiet a cigar; his vanity, 
a silk hat; his pride, a broadcloth coat; and while he thinks he is 
gating his necessity, comfort, or pride, he little recks he is paying a 
tax of 1 cent, or $1 to his government, and three or more dollars trib- 
ute to some giant manufacturing industry, not to say monopoly. 

Hence it is, I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that this indirect or tariff mode 
of collecting taxes is the favorite one with all rulers in civilized coun- 
tries; for by appealing in four thousand ways to all the passions that 
excite or sway mankind, whether of pride, vanity, comfort, or necessity, 
the admitted inequalities of our t and remaining war taxes have 
been perpetuated to the present hour. 

A tariff is, and always will be, a necessity to raise taxes in this coun- 
try. The independent habits of our people, their freedom in all the 
past from inquisitorial visits and demands of the tax-gatherer, as well 
as the demands of the Federal Constitution, all compel its perpetuation. 


Oh for a year of direct Federal taxation to the end that rings might be 
broken, monopolies exposed aad taught a lesson, economy once more 
introduced into the hearts and souls of every one interested in good 
government, and the people made to rely upon themselves and their own 
efforts, and not look to Government for a thousand things they, the 
people, ought to do for themselves, and for every tub to stand upon its 
own bottom. " = 

Some in the country may ask, why ean not we have direct taxation, 
s0 that we may know exactly what we get, for what wepay? Ianswer, 
we can, but only at such rates of inequality as to be more glaring and 
unjust than even the ills we complain of in the present tariff. 

The Constitution, the paramount law of the land, imposes the re- 
verse of that which is imposed by all State constitutions, namely, that 
a direct tax shall be based and levied in proportion to population, and 
not upon values or property. 

To illustrate: 

By the census of 1880, Florida had a population of 260,493, and an 
assessed valuation of $30,938,319; Rhode Island a population of 276,- 
531, and an assessed valuation of $252,536,673. Here the population 
is nearly equal, yet the man in Rhode Island with $8 in property to 
that of the man in Florida with $1, pays the same amount when levied 
by the Federal Government. 

Again. New Hampshire hada population of 346,991 and an assessed. 
valuation of $164,775,181, while Nebraska, with the larger population 
of 452,402, had an assessed valuation of only $90,585,784. Hence the 
man in New Hampshire with over $2 in value would pay no more than 
the man in Nebraska with less than $1. 

Such inequalities in taxation are not to be borne; and whatever 
causes may have impelled our forefathers to favor direct taxation based 
upon population, sure it is, that by an almost universal assent, we in 
State taxation base it upon property. Think of a Vanderbilt or a 
Gould being taxed no more per head for his family than my genial 
friend from New York City, whose Irish wit so often enlivens the dull 
tediousness of a committee meeting. 

In time of great pressure we have resorted to excises, internal tax- 
ation, or revenue and income duties; but the general verdict of the 
country has been that these were extraordinary or war taxes; and not 
to be continued after the crisis had passed that called them into exist- 
ence, or war debts and obligations had ceased; to exact their imposi- 
tion. 

My own judgment is, and I believe nearly or quite in accord with the 
practice of the country, at all times even down to thepresent; namely, 
customs duties must furnish all ordinary demands to run the Govern- 
ment in times of peace. Excises proper, internal revenues, income 
taxes, and direct taxation, may and should all be resorted to in time or 
the nation’s peril. And if I could have my own way and judgment, 
I should keep and maintain at ail times a sufficient internal-revenne 
tax to pay all pensions and the remainder of our war debt, together with 
itsannual interest, holding them to be obligations arising from the neces- 
sities of war, and not chargeable upon the revenues of the Government 
as incidents of a time of peace. And while I would especially retain 
taxes upon whisky and tobacco, I would remove all restrictions and 
inquisitorial features and persoval examinations of books and papers 
that have done so much to make the tobacco tax odious before the 
country, and permit its free sale to any person who desired to purchase. 

For several years this nation has been confronted with the sin- 
gular problem not of ‘‘ how to raise taxes,” as all other nations are, 
but the unique one of ‘* how tolower them,” and in this we apparently 
have more difficulty than England, France, Russia, Austria, or Ger- 
many have to fill their depleted treasuries, and we quarrel among our- 
selves like Kilkenny cats on what ought to be a loving duty in the in- 
terest of a long-burdened, sadly-taxed people. All, even the most 
rabid of our Republican friends, admit the urgent necessity of a reduc- 
tion of our surplus taxes, yet they all demand, as do some of our own 
friends, that it be at the expense of their wives’ kindred to the re- 
motest generation, and that they can all be sacrificed upon the altar 
of economy; but no sacrifice upon themselves or upon their kindred is 
to be tolerated or borne for one moment. $ 

For one I do not believe the tariff a sacred Jaw, nor do I believe as 
the necessities for large revenue on tke part of the Government disap- 
pear that there should be any more hesitancy on our part to an intelli- 
gent application of ourselves for its reduction to the standard of a suffi- 
cient amount only, and no more, to ran the Government upon a basis 
of common honesty and economy consistent with a decent dignity for 
a Government so great and imperial in all its resources than there 
should be to a revision of our penal code if there was an intelligent gen- 
eral demand for such revision. 

Prior to the war no such idea prevailed, for from 1789 to 1857, a period 
of sixty-eight years, no less than thirty-two tariff laws were passed, the 
last being approved March 3, 1857, under which the rates of duty im- 
posed were exclusively ad valorem, arranged by schedules and ranged 
from 4 to 30 per cent., averaging about 18 per cent. as against 47 per 
cent. at present. It was an honest tax; it told its levy plainly. No 
pitfalls were in it, under the guise of specific duties, as in the present 
tariff, where the specific rate is alike upon West of England broadcloth, 
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worn by a Vanderbilt, or upon cotton-warp reversible cloth worn by a 
weaver. The specific duty is alike on both, 35 cents per pound; on the 
broadcloth, weighing 20 ounces per yard, it is only a tax of 37.2 per 
pound, and with its ad valorem of 40 per cent. on its cost make together 
a tax of $1.81.2, or 50.3 per cent. of the factory price, while in the 
weaver’s covering, 35 cents per yard specific duty, and 30 per cent. ad 
valorem, make the enormous tax of 180.7 per cent. of the factory price. 

Here the ad valorem tax is 5 per cent. lower in favor of the weaver 
over the Vanderbilt. The specific tax of 35 cents per yard is the same, 
yet the pitfall is dug for the poor man. His eyesight is blinded by 
the lower ad valorem, and not being an expert, he is deluded into 
silence. Away with the specific duty! Let us know openly what we 
pay; let the Government hide nothing, but boldly declare the rate of 
taxation in a manner to require no explanation nor an expert to calcu- 
late it. A high meed of honor should be given to the Mills bill be- 
cause of its effort to bring this about. I believe this extract from the 
majority report to be superbly true: 

The specific duty is the favorite of those who are to be benefited by high rates, 
who are protected by competition, and protected in combinations against the 
consumer of their products, There is a persistent pressure by manufacturers 
for the specific duty because it conceals from the people the amount of taxes 
they are compelled to pay to the manufacturer. The specific duty always dis- 
criminates in favor of the costly article and against the cheaper one, and there- 
fore it imposes a heavier burden as it goes down from the highest-priced arti- 
cles to the lowest. This discrimination is peculiarly oppressive in woolen and 
cotton goods, which are necessaries of life to all classes of people. 

If the tariff is so great a blessing, surely all home manufacturers 
who believe in it ought to be willing to admit and boldly advocate the 
rate per cent. of taxation imposed, and not seek to cover it up. 

Among the beauties, if not the very chief glories, of a tariff for pro- 
tection are the assertions that it creates diversified and new manu- 
facturing industries and will establish them throughont the length and 
breadth of the lgnd, build up happy families, and give to more wage- 
workers and laborers homes, buildings of their own; make them free- 
holders and land-owners; also to sit in the shade of their own vine and 
fig-tree, with no cruel or avaricious landlord lying in wait to turn 
them out upon the cold charity of a selfish world, whether it be in the 
heatsof summer or the sleet and ice of winter—than a tariff for revenue 
will create and give. And I presume that the advocates of a protective 
tariff on the other side of this Chamber not only assert this, but hon- 
estly claim a belief, if not a conviction, of its entire truth. 

I seriously doubt that the effect of a protective system is either, first, 
to increase the number of manufacturing establishments (but I do be- 
lieve, on the contrary, it fosters, with its hot-house influences, all the 
great and established existing factories, and enables them to eat up and 
absorb new and small ones, and to prevent in point of fact the creation 
and the scattering of new, small, and infant establishments throughout 
the country). 

Second. It does not tend to either increase the number of families nor 
to increase the number of their dwellings; but on the contrary its in- 
fiuence is exerted in a contrary manner, and tends both to lessen the 
ratio of families in the land and the dwellings needed for separate homes 
for families. 

Observe these figures taken from the census: 

In 1870 there were 252,148 manufacturing establishments, with a 
capital of $2,118,208,269. In 1880 there were 253,852, with a capital 
of $2,790,272,506, an increase in establishments of 1,704, butan increase 
of capital of the enormous sum of $674,063,837, with an increase ot 
employés of 678,599. If this is to continue for all time, and why should 
it not, when five men out of six contribute of their means to help the 
sixth man, when in the name of conscience and of justice will Missouri, 
and Kansas, and Iowa, and Nebraska, and the great agricultural States 
of the West get their share? Anincrease of 1,704in ten years. Thirty- 
eight States, and ten years in a decade. This shows all around a little 
over four new establishments to a State per year. To satisfy Missouri, 
with her 3,000,000 people, the four should each be as large as Cramp 
& Son’s establishment at Philadelphia, and that would not give Mis- 
souri the cramps either. 

What has done this? Let me quote from the Census Compendium, 
page 926: 

The fact that, in the face of a large increase in the number of hands employed in 
manufactures, of the amount of material consumed, and of the value of the prod- 
ucts, the number of establishments shows hardly an appreciable gain from 
1870 to 1880, notwithstanding an increase of 30 per cent. in population is amp! 


accounted for by the well-known tendency to the concentration of labor and cap 


talin large cen 3) nor tA factories, The establishments of 1870 showed 8as the aver- 
ands, an 


age number oi d $8,400 as the average amount of capital ; those of 1880 
Aone as the average number of hands and $10,992 as the average amount 
of capital. 


What is the increase of hands? Six hundred andseventy-eight thou- 
sand five hundred and ninety-nine, and of this number we may fairly 
assert 277,795 were females and 241,338 were between ten and fifteen 
years of age. 

The gainful lust of a high protective tariff, in its inordinate race for 
wealth, spares rot the women and children; but as they can be more 
easily imposed upon and obtained often for a pittance when their labor 
will supply the place of a man, we find in the census reports this pitiful 
story (see page 1344, Compendium United States Census): 


We see thus that if we compare the number of occu! ons returned in 1870, 
increased by the rate of increase which took place during the decade in the 


population over ten years of age, with the number of occupations actually re- 
tarned in 1880, we find a deficiency in the icultural class to the extent of 
42,341; an excess in the class rehdering professional and personal services of 
577,832; in that engaged in trade and transportation of 258, 907, and in that en- 
gaged in manufactures or mechanical and mining industries of 311, 238, making 
a net excess in all classes of occupations of 1, 105, 636. 

= s $ * * ka 

If we ask how the relative excess of occupations in 1880 over 1870is distributed 
according to sex, we shall find that of the total excess, namely, 1,105,636, as 
stated, nearly one-quarter is of females, the number of females reported as pur- 
suing , aint occupations having increased from 1870 to 1880 in a higher ratio 
than the number of males. Thus: 

Number of females in gainful occupations in 1870....... ... . 1,836, 288 
Increased by the ratio of increase in the female po 

Namely, 29,03 per Cent............essssssosessesess -sesos . 2,369, 362 
Actual number returned in 1880.. z 
aa AAS A E R E E R n AAEN tae 277,79% 

Of this excess about two-thirds appear in the last of the four classes indicated, 
showing the effect upon the employment of women produced by the extension 
of the factory system. 

If we inquire how the same excess is distributed according to . we shall 
find that a disproportionate share falls in the class between ten and fifteen years 
of age, showing a further effect of the extension of the factory system in the in- 

employment of young children. Thus: 


Number of pons of both sexes between ten and fifteen years of age 
reported in 1570 as in gainful occüupationS.........s...sssssssesssssssse renver sesane 
Increased by 18.65 per cent., the ratio of increase in the population of 
this age from 1870 to 1880... 
Actual number reported _ 
Relative excess ...........0000+ 211,333 
In the cruel decade from 1870 to 1880 we find the lusiful demands 
of avarice extorting the services of 277,755 women in excess of the in- 
crease in same ratio as males. And when the total excess of 405,635 
is divided up into classes upon age limits, we find in the class of chil- 
iy J ten to fifteen their relative excess over what it should be is 
The curse of a servitude until recently unknown is upon the women 
and children working ten or more hours per day in heated apartments. 
They day by day become more feeble and less fitted for future duties 
and functions in the married life. 

Last Christmas week I journeyed through New England. I had bet- 
ter opportunities, it being the holidays, than ordinary to see the fac- 
tory hands. They were out in holiday attire, but their pale counte- 
nances and looks bespoke them old before their time; yet of the 
thousands I saw but few were Americans. Whencecamethey? From 
Canada, from Italy, and from Germany. On every hand—in the cars, 
at the depot, by the wayside—I heard the foreign tongues spoken, and 
various gentlemen assured me that American girls and American chil- 
dren were almost unknown in the mills. And this is another chapter 
in the history of a protective tariff! Oh, avarice, not liberty, what 
eer sR eae ae in thy name! 

it! the burdens imposed upon our cultural le, I thank 
Jehovah that the burden of selling and emi tinh D A and 
children for avarice has not yet fallen upon them, for it seems that 
they have saved from their little ones, or rather from the population 
over ten years of age, the number of 42,341 inside of their usual rate 
of increase as laborers. 

Now let us look to its effects upon married life and to its housing; for 
be it known to you, a protective tariff is the universal great panacea, 
the one great solvent, that unfolds all the secrets in Nature’s hidden 
arcana. It creates fortunes; it populates the wilderness, builds cities, 
tunnels mountains, and, I will add, builds monopolies, makes giant 
trusts, with anaconda folds, to embrace a whole country and sixty 
millions of people; also creates giant fortunes in a shorter era of time 
than ever before known in any country in any age or any era, and ought, 
of course, to make happy families also. 

Aladdin’s lamp pales its glory before the shining luster of a protective 
tariff, and the slave of that lamp stands ready to abdicate his mystic 
power because he can not serve the spirit of a protective tariff instead 
of his lamp. 

In 1850 there were 3,598,240 families in this country who had 
3,362,337 dwellings to live in; at that time only 235,903 families were 
apparently withoutseparate homes for themselves. In 1860 there were 
5,210,934 families, and they lived in 4,969,692 houses or dwellings. 
Thus 241,242 families were without separate homes in all the land, 
The families had increased 1,612,692 in numbers, and all of them had 
new homes but 5,339. Gloryalleluiah! The millennium is at hand, 
and the protective tariff has done this surely. One million six hundred 
and twelve thousand six hundred and ninety-four new families in the 
past decade, and all but 5,339 of new homes. All hail and 
glory to a protective tariff! But hold on! This period from 1850 to 
1860 was the period of lowest tariffs this country ever knew or had. 

From September 14, 1851, to March 3, 1857, it had enacted four tarift 
laws, the duties running lower and lower until the last only ranged 
from 4 to 30 per cent., averaging 18 per cent., instead of from 10 to 300 
per cent. and averaging 48 per cent., as does our present tariff. What 
comfort in the land is expressed in the figures 1,612,694 new families 
in ten years, and all living in new houses except 5,339! Surely it 
must be a low or revenue tariff that did it. No discontent abroad in 
the land then! Tramps unknown; the word is not yet coined. 

Now let us look at the decade from 1870 to 1880, a decade under 
the highest tariff this country has ever known; one claimed by its 
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friends to be a distinctly protective tariff. In 1870 there were 7,579,- 
363 families living in 7,042,833 dwellings. During the decade from 
1860 to 1870 the number of families without dwellings had increased 
to 536,510, an increase, not of 3 per cent., or 5,339 only, but an increase 
of 295,268 families without houses or dwellings, an increase of over 
100 per cent.—yea, of 123 per cent. 

But, observe, this is under a new era of a high protective tariff, 
imposed between 1860 and 1870. Yet what misery is involved in the 
figures 295,268 families unable to find a separate home or dwelling, 
either to buy, build, or rent to live in, as against 5,339 families in the 
decade from 1850 to 1860. But the opposition will say this is a conse- 
quence of the war period. Be patient and let us see what we will see. 

We will now look to the decade from 1870 to 1880 for its story. In 
1880, 9,945,916 families had 8,955,812 dwellings to live in or occupy. 
In this decade the-families increased 2,366,553 in number, but the 
dwellings only increased 1,912,079, leaving a total of 990,108 families 
in the land without separate homes or dwellings. 

Thus in this decade the 536,510 unhoused families of 1870 had become 
990,108, an increase of 433,598 in ten years, an increase of almost 100 
per cent. in the decade, as against 123 per cent. from 1860 to 1870, as 
against 3 per cent. from 1850 to 1860, of homeless and houseless fami- 
lies for Democratic times and a low tariff; as against 123 per cent. and 
nearly 100 per cent. for Republican rule and a protective tariff running 
through two decades. 

Poor men of the land, choose ye which you like the best, and then, 
in November, 1888, do your duty at the polls like free men, who, 
knowing your power, dare assert it. 

I now ask, who apparently got the “ boodle ™ of the ten years from 
1870 to 1880. 

We see the manufacturers by their own reports, for they furnish 
the statistics that make the census reports, got an increase of capital 
of $674,063,837 at the discontent and misery of 453,598 homeless and 
unsheltered families in the same period. ButI am not quite done 
with families and their dwellings. Between 1850 and 1860 the in- 
crease of families was 44.8 per cent. in numbers, and the increase of 
their dwellings was 32.4 percent. This was in low-tariff times. Com- 
paring now between 1870 and 1880, in high-tariff times, the increase 
in number of families was 31.2 per cent., while the increase in their 
dwellings was only 27 per cent. This shows an advantage for the first 
—decade of 13.6 per cent. in families, and 5.4 per cent. in dwellings. 

In this last decade, in 1873, with the greatest panic, came a new or- 
der of beings theretofore unknown in this country. Tramps. Five hun- 
dred thousand strong; tramps, tramping over the country. Skilled 
laborer, mechanic, agriculturist, all felt the baneful effect of the panic. 
A new era is ushered in; and since then strikes, lockouts, tramps, dis- 
content, degradation and misery have appeared in such numbers and so 
universally over and throughout the country, and even still abide with 
us, as the recent commotion on Western railroads and in the Reading 
coal regions attest, as to all alike indicate that if capital is satisfied 
labor is discontented and day by day becomes more so. And all thisin 
spite of a protective tariff. Can I not sayitis thelegitimate fruits ofan 
unequal and unjust system of tribute that robs the poor to make the rich 
richer? 

AMERICAN SHIPPING. 

The tariff has destroyed our shipping, our merchant marine. Let 
us see. The tonnage of vessels built in the United States on the en- 
tire seaboard in 1857 was 285,453 tons. Thirty years afterward, in 
1887, it was 83,061 tons. 

The record of 1857 under a low tariff has only been exceeded twice, 
to wit, in 1864 it was 291,306, and in 1865 it was 310,421 tons—the 
two last years of the war, and then only under the impetus of a great 
national demand created by the war. 

The record of 1887 is the lowest of all 
1886, when it was 64,458 tons. 

But it may be said, why take only the entire seaboard; why notin- 
clude the vessels built upon the Great Lakes and upon the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, built to accommodate our great and growing 
internal and domestic commerce, where the construction of foreign 
vessels can not come into competition with our home-built vessels, and 
the story may be different? 

Let ussee. Total tonnage built in all the United States in— 


the thirty years save that of 


The year 1857 was only exceeded in two years, to wit: 
gy Tae leper Ap ea cee ty bore AUCH RAG te eae Ae rs Nera aoa PRN AN Pee 415, 741 
DE OND bocce vesacdevies psncoutmabsdeqetea revues busaces oppor buss su snds E N R E „523 


Again, the record of 1887 is the lowest of all the thirty intervening 
years except 1886, which was 95,453 tons. 

These figures show the same story as the seaboard tonnage. Under 
the stimulus of war times and a war demand, 1864 and 1865 are the 
— and the only years, showing a larger tonnage of vessels of all 

inds than in 1857, and they show further that in 1886 the lowest 
building ebb was reached. But now under Democratic rule we are ap- 
parently entering upon a new era, the increase in 1887 upon seaboard 


building being 25 per cent., and upon all vessels 60 per cent. May 
this new era spread on and on; under beneficent legislation and the fos- 
tering influence of Secretary Whitney may a new navy be built that 
shall be our pride and glory, to be manned by sailors who shall in 
zeal and devotion to country emulate the heroism of a Farragut in lash- 
ing himself to a mast, and to the world-wide renown of a dying Law- 
rence, shouting, as he is carried below decks to die, his last command: 
“Don’t give up the ship.” 

The operation of a high tariff by increasing the price of all articles 
entering into the construction of vessels, coupled with the foolish pol- 
icy that our citizens shall not buy abroad the vessels ourcarrying trade 
requiresand register them in America as American ships, to be pro- 
tected by American laws and the American flag, has practically de- 
stroyed our sea-going marine and made this nation contribute annually 
one hundred millions or more to the wealth of other nations. 

I call attention to an article published in the Missouri Republican 
April 28, 1888 : 

FREE TRAVEL—EUT NO FREE TRADE. 


On Monday last “eight big steam-ships started across the ocean from New 
York carrying nearly one thousand passengers," as we learn from the Eastern 
papers. These one thousand American tourists will pay out for passage money, 
going and returning, $200 each, or $200,000 inall, and every dollar of the money 
will go into the pockets of foreigners,for every one ofthe eight big steam-shipsis a 
foreign vessel, most ofthem British, American tourists do not travel in Ameri- 
can steamers for the very good reason that there are none. The momentan 
American traveler going to Europe or the West Indies or South America evs ee 
off the pier in New York or Boston harbor on the steam-ship that is to bearhim 
A eres land he treads a British deck and pays his passage money to a Brit- 
subject, 

On the same day that these 1,000 tourists embarked for Europe, the incoming 
steam-ships landed at Castle Garden in New York harbor 3,500 immigrants. 
They paid for their passage $30 each, or $105,000, every dollar of which also went 
into foreign pockets, for the steam-ships that brought them were foreign- 
owned. Here was over $300,000 paid outin one day in New York for pause 
money from and to New York. Andit is going on every dayin the year. The 
number of American tourists carried abroad and brought back home this year 
will be about 125,000, and their passage money to and fro, at $200 each, will 
amount to $25,000,000. In thesame time 700,000 new immigrants, itis estimated, 
will be brought over, whose money at $30 each will amount to $21,000,000. 
Here is $46,000,000 paid out in one year for passage money to foreign steam- 
ships, tosay nothing of the $60,000,000 more which the 125,000 tourists will ex- 
pend in traveling and sight-seeing, and for clothing, jewelry, books, relics, 
pictures, curiosities, and bric-a-brac in Europe. 

Why is not this $46,000,000 paid to American steam-ships? The answeristhere 
are no American steam-ships running abroad. Our tariff makes it impossible 
to build them as cheap as they can be built in foreign ship-yards of untaxed 
materials,and so the American lines of thirty years ago, under the Democratic 
régime, have been driven from the ocean. But why do we not impose a tariff 
on foreign travel, and encourage the building of American steamers? A tax of 
50 per cent., or $50 on every person who goes aboard or returns in the cabin of 
other than an American steamer, and of $15 on Sreny Meaoes pacager, would 
protect home ship-building and establish American lines to all parts of Europe, 

Why is not this done? Because the wealthy manufacturing States are op- 
posed to it. They do not believe in free trade, but they do believe in free 


travel. They say the American people shall not buy British, German, and 
French s, but they themselves, all the while, are buying passage from 
British, German, and French steam-ship owners. The greatarmy of American 


tourists is made up in the rich manufacturing States. The wealthy mill and 

factory owners of those States are large consumersof foreign travel. They like 

to go to the landsof pauper labor—“ free-trade England,” Germany, France, and 

Italy, learn ich manners, and bring back trunks filled with uep foreign 

clothing; and while they think foreign goods ought to be made dear by a high 
, they want foreign travel kept cheap. 

While on a visit to Groton, Mass., in the late holidays, I called upon 
Governor Boutwell at his home. Inthe course of a conversation I had 
with him he stated that in his opinion it was one of the crowning 
glories of Republican rule and statesmanship in this country that it 
had practically destroyed ourshipping. Not understanding his reason 
for such belief, I asked him to please explain, when he stated that a 
high or protective tariff had doneit by giving to American wage- workers 
on Jand higher wages than they could earn at sea; that they could be 
fed, clothed, and housed better on land than at sea, and their moral con- 
dition better cared for, and he thanked God it was so. I said, ‘‘ Why 


not legislate so as to secure the greatest social and moral benefits for 
labor on sea as well as land ?” 
was made. 

Direct taxes and internal revenues were the direct result of war 
necessities. They began in 1862 and practically disappeared from our 
revenues in 1873. 

Internal revenues began in— 


To which, as I remember, no answer 


$37, 640, 787. 95 
. 109,741, 134,10 
. 209, 464, 215. 25 
309, 226, 813, 42 

A princely sum, and then began to diminish, for— 
In 1867 it Was ONLY, ..... ceseeocoicascoseoasacssssessseis oe susssseasessearsssersesees $200, 027, 537. 43 
In 1868 it was only. . 191,057,589. 41 
In 1869 it was only.......... Pevudsiaeéacs spose Soses ors sar sesiese ore seecenccassetee LUS, S00, 460, 49 
And all this reduction was on the imperial wealth of the country. 


Wealth demanded the reduction and wealth obtained it in the re- 
moval of the income tax, bank taxes, and decrease in internal-revenue 
taxes of $228,000,000. And this decrease was made year by year at 
the dictation of capital. See the following estimates: 
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All legislative sympathy and thought was for capital, none for labor, 
none for the farmer and his interests, and to this day the burdens ex- 
acted of them as war necessities and imposed by the war tariff still 
continue. This is well shown by the following article from the Wash- 
ington Sentinel: 

The minority sopari of the Ways and Means Committee, signed by WILLIAM 

KELLEY, OMAS M. BROWNE, T. By REED, WILLIAM MCKINLEY, Jr., and 
J. O. BURROWS, claims that the Republicans during eleven years of their con- 
trol od the House of Representatives reduced the revenues $362,000,000 in round 
numbers, 

Assuming this claim to be true, which itis not in some respects, let us see how 
these pega Tea reductions were made, for whose special benefit, and for whose 
injury. Theexposuresare to be found in Mr, Mriis'sspeech. The Republicans 
began their “ war measures” by raising the tariff rates from 18 to more than 40 
per cent. average. They created the internal-revenue system. 

Among the items of the latter was a tax on home manufactures, which in 1806 
brought in a revenue of $127,000,000, That was less than 5 per cent, on the value 
of the manufactured product of that year, which had an increased protection of 
22 per cent. as against the former tariff. 

There was also an income tax which produced $72,000,000 in the year 1866. 

‘The official reports show that in a popwation of more than 35,000,000at that time 
only 461,170 persons had incomes above the exemption, and they represented 
the enormous annual income of $707.000,000. The re ni thirty-four and a 
half millions of “plain people,” as Mr, Lincoln called them, had only sufticient 
resources from their different forms of labor for a decent and too often a very 
pinched support. 

Now these two internal taxes operating directly on prosperous manufacturers, 
then enriched by exorbitant gains, and on a class with great incomes, yielded 
together $200,000,000 every year to the Treasury, in round numbers. Had these 
taxes, falling on a weaithy class most able to bearthem without the least strain, 
been continued for ten years, the public debt would have been extinguished. 

Then there were the 3 per cent. taxes on railroad com ies, insuranee com- 
panies, and express companies, taxes on bank capital, deposits, and bank- 
checks to swell the aggregate of so-called ‘‘reduction of revenues” in the mi- 


nority ss v 
which only touched wealth and great corporations, were 


report. 
All these taxes, 
abolished by Republican Congresses, while not a dime was removed from the 
, the workingman whose 


burdens that bore hardest on the poor and afflicted 

shoulders were forced to carry the load. And in 1883, when the tariff was re- 

vised by a bill which originated in the Senate, contrary to the Constitution, the 

Republleans repealed the tax on playing-cards and put 20 per cent. tax on the 
e. 


Day by day this session each member has received circulars aud let- 
ters sing, ay, demanding that the duties upon their special manu- 
facture be let alone, stating if any reduction be made they are driven 
to bankruptcy. Ay, under the spirit of avarice they boldly demand 
some part of the burden incident to their business shall by law be lifted 
from their shoulders and put upon their fellows, confessing themselves 
bankrupt if left to their own unaided effort, skill, industry, and perse- 
verance. In the name of our American race, the most inventive, en- 
ergetic, industrious, thrifty people the world has produced, I deny it. 
Take away the hot-house manure of a protective tariff and put the coun- 
try and industries upon the basis of a tariff for revenue only; admit raw 
materials not produced in this country, for the benefit of our many lan- 

ishing industries; lower the taxes on necessaries of life; equalize them 
F the interest of the farmer and laborer, and all our manufacturing 
industries will havea healthy growth, become more diversified in num- 
bers, and be scattered more uniformly over the land. peepee will 
then pass from under the shadow of unequal laws, now b. ing a great 
discontent, leading to strikes, lockouts, riots, anarchists, and socialism. 

Let us go back to the wisdom of Jefferson, stated in his first inaugu- 
ral address: 

Still one thing more, fellow-citizens, is necessary to make usa happy and poe 

yous wise and frugal government, which shall restrain men from 
Tasa one another, shall leave ise free to regulate their own pur- 
one of industry and improvement, and shall not take from coupon poe of labor 


bread it has earned. This is the sum of good government, this is nec- 
essary to close the circle of our felicities, * * * 


Again: 

Equal and exact justice to all men. of whatever state or persuasion, religious 
or political. * * * Economy in the public expense, that labor may be lightly 
burdened; encouragement of agriculture, and of commerce as its handmaid. 

Observe, please, encouragement of agriculture is the principal; com- 
merce is the handmaid. All manufacturing industries practically be- 
come the subjects of commerce; their products must be putinto markets 
and sold, This is commerce, but the curse of the country is we have 
reversed this order. Commerce is the principal and agriculture the 
handmaid and servant, bearing the burdens of commerce as well as its 
own. Agriculture, holding in its ranks half the Jaborers of the land, 
finds all equality before the laws taken from it and special tributes 
given to commerce. Agriculture is burdened beyond its capacity. 
Besides paying tribute to commerce, it takes upon itself, having no sur- 
plus capital of its own at command, through its lands and farms, the 
furnishing of security by way of mortgages for thesurplus millions of 
commerce. This is shown by the mortgaged and unhappy condition 
of all our Western agricultural States, until they stagger and groan 
like a whipped galley-slave under the burden. 

It is estimated that the lands in the following States are mortgaged 
as follows: 
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Ihave said that I did not consider the tariff law sacred. I quote 
from the message sent to this Congress by the President: 


By the last census it is made to appear that of the 17, 099 of our population 
engaged in all kinds of industries, 7,670,498 are employed in agriculture, 4,074,- 
238 in professional and personal service (2,934,876 of whom are domestic serv- 
ants and laborers), while 1,810,256 are emp.oyed in trade and transportation, and 
3,837,112 are classed as employed in manufacturing and mining: 

For present pacpores; however, the last number given should be considerably 


reduced. Without attempting to enumerateall, it will be considered thatthere 
should be deducted from those which it includes 375,143 ters and joiners, 
285,401 milliners, dressmakera, and seamstresses, 172,726 blac iths, 123,756 tail- 


ors and tailoresses, 102,473 masons, 76,241 butchers, 41,309 bakers, 22,083 piaster- 
ers, and 4,891 engaged in manufacturing agricultaral implements, amounting 
in the e to 1,214,023. leaving 2,623,089 persons employed in such manu- 
facturing industries as are claimed to be benefited by a high tariff. 

To these the appeal is made to save their employment and maintain their 
wages by resisting a change. There should be no disposition to answer such 
suggestions by the allegation that they are in a minority among who la- 
bor, and therefore should forego an advantage, in the interest of low prices for 
the majority; their Lip wren nl as it may be affected by the operation of 
tariff laws, should at all times be scrupulously kept in view; and yet with 
slight reflection they will not overlook the fact that they are consumers with 
the rest; that they, too, have their own wants and those of their families to sup- 
ply from their earnings, and that the price of the necessaries of life, as well as 
i is of their wages, will regulate the measure of their welfare and com- 
or! 

I call attention to two points in this. First, that only 2,623,089 
laborers in all the United States are protected, less than 18 per 
cent. To aid 18 men make a living 82 men must contribute to their 
prosperity without compensation. ond, the President says ‘‘ there 
should be no disposition * *- * to allege the protected are in 
the minority, among those who labor, and therefore should forego an 
advantage.” 

To accuse a man who is in favor of tariff reform, and a revenue tariff 
only, as a free-traderis common with our Republican friends. To-day 
in the attitude of parties on the issue of revenue reform it seems to 
stand with as much force as a term of obloquy, pity, and contempt as 
the words copperhead or traitor did during the war. To all such I can 
only say that I had rather be a free-trader in reality than a robber 
boodler who believes in maintaining unequal laws imposed upon the 
many for the benefit of a comparative few. 

I am now, and long have been, astounded that the moral sense of 
New England does notrise against such unequal legislation; but, thank 
Providence, daylight is breaking, her moral conscience is aroused. 


(Laughter. ] 

Listen. ‘The Missouri Republican, of May 2, 1888, has the follow- 
ing editorial: 

The most ludicrous product of the tariff contro is a labored editorial in 
a Boston high-tariff paper to show that protection is not stealing! William 


Lioyd Garrison, in a before the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Boston, had declared that a protective tariffis “ anti-Christian,” and F. W, Bird, 
a prominent citizen of Boston, had said: “ If I ean't a living by paper-mak- 
ing without special favorsfrom the Government, which legalizes stealing from 
my customers, I will do something else;’' and thereupon the Boston Adver- 
tiser stumbles through a solemn argument to show that “the American manu- 
facturer uses neither force nor fraud ; therefore he does not steal.” Itisevident 
that the Massachusetts protectionists are growing ashamed of the twenty-five 
years’ habit of forcing their customers to pay them $1.50 for $1 worth of goods 
oa they find it necessary to show that it does not literally violate the deca- 
As an abstract question of right, who is there who dares to say, with 
his hand upon his heart, looking to God, ‘‘I have not the right, the 
God-given, inalienable right, to buy what I may need or require wher- 
ever I can buy it most cheaply?’’ Notone. The taxing provisions 
of our Constitution and their limitations have all been cited in your 
hearing by me this day. They are the supreme law. In them is de- 
clared, ‘‘taxes shall be uniform throughout the United States.” This 
word *‘uniform’’ is surely comprehensive enough to mean that Con- 
gress should deal out in the taxation laws even-handed justice to all 
its citizens. I admit that by a long series of laws, precedents of pro- 
tection for protection’s sake, and not for revenue, have been established, 
and it may be too firmly to be questioned as matter of law. Yet, 
nevertheless, the facts remain that there is no language in the Consti- 
tution to indicate authority for them, nor will the mora] sense of a 
large portion of mankind ever fail to denounce the doctrine when it ex- 
ceeds the demands of revenue. I am no free-trader; there can be none 
in this country. The provisions of the Constitution prescribe other- 
wise. 
Revenues are and must continue to be raised by customs duties, and 
I am willing now to say on the record what I have often said on the 
stump, that within the limits of a tariff for revenue only, I am will- 
ing, yea, as an American citizen, prefer from patriotic motives, I trust, 
that the sameshould be so adjusted and placed, as to nurture, cherish, 
and “‘protect,’? if you will (I do not like the word ‘‘protect’’ just now 
very well), American industries, rather than that they should be so im- 
as.to be an incubus upon, and aid in tearing and dragging them 
down. I would have this, however, to be, in Democratic language, an 
incident, and not the purpose and object of the law. To this extent, 
and in this only would I go. | Beyond this protection ceases its patriotic 
demands, and charity for the ones at home demands a cessation of 
tribute, as all taxation beyond the revenue limit surely is. 
Millions for defense of government, if needs be, but not a cent for 
tribute beyond the revenue line, should be and will be our campaign 
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rallying cry. Again, who is there that dares say, as a question of 


morals, as a question of right, as a question of even- ed justice, 
that one citizen shall not stand before the law on the plane of equality 
with every other citizen; that his burdens shall be the same, no lighter 
vor heavier than any other man’s, and that a tribute forced by law 
under any guise as a pita whatever against his assent, to aid in up- 
building the fortunes of another is tyranny, yea, confiscation under 
the forms of law? 

What quid pro quo have the farmers, 7,670,493 strong? Almost 
one-half of the mighty army of laborers practically receive nothing. 
On the contrary, they are to-day mortgaged many hundred, ay, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to those who have in the past received the 
benefits of protection. 

In the nine contiguous protected and manufacturing States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania is held nearly all the con- 
centrated surplus wealth of the nation. 
Tilinois are valued at $638,500,000. The report of the railroad com- 
missioners of that State show that 95 per cent. of this vast sum is 


owned in the manufacturing States. The same is very nearly true of 


Missouri, and, I believe, of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado, and the 
Western Territories. 

The census of 1880 shows fifty-nine life-insurance companies in the 
country, with ledger assets of $420,000,000. Of this number some 


thirty are in said nine States, hut they have over $375,000,000 of the 


assets. 


Mr. WARNER. Will my colleague allow me to ask hima question? 


Mr. MANSUR. 

Mr. WARNER. 
brought into our State? 

Mr. MANSUR. Ido not object to that. But I want to get some 
for ourselves. I do not wantit all owned away from us, 


Yes, sir. 


Mr. WARNER. Do you not encourage foreign capital coming in to 


build our railroads? 
Mr. MANSUR. I have been trying with you to get it. 
Mr. WARNER, I knew it. 
Mr. MANSUR. 


capital all owned in Kansas City than to have it come from abroad? 
Mr. WARNER. As the gentleman speaks of Kansas City, I will 


say that that city has more prosperity than any other point in the State 
of Missouri, and one great reason is that we have invited the influx of 


foreign capital. 

Mr. MANSUR. Havel not paid my tribute to the wonderful growth 
of that city ? 

Mr. GEAR. Will the gentleman from Missouri permit an inquiry? 

Mr. MANSUR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GEAR. Could the people of Iowa have built their 8,000 miles 
of railroad or could the people of Missouri have built their 6,000 miles 
of railroad without foreign capital ? 

Mr. MANSUR. No, sir; they could not have done it; but I wish 
our State had got that capital under laws more equitable and more 
general in relation to a sense of justice. 

Mr. GEAR. Iwill ask the gentleman further, what analogy is there 
between the tariff and the construction of railroads in those two 
States? 

Mr. MANSUR. If there were only 1,740 factories established in the 
last ten years, while their capital has increased $700,000,000, it is evi- 
dent we did not get our share of that in the West. 

Again, these nine States have in their savings-banks, deposits 
gating $1,100,000,000, while in the other twenty-nine States there are 
less than thirty million deposits. Again, in the United States there 
were 73,114 holders of United States registered bonds. Of these 54,545 
werein the nine States named. Again, theamountof registered United 
States bonds was $645,000,000. Of this, the banks, insurance com- 
panies, trust companies, ete., held $227,451,550, and these banks and 
other companies holding these bonds are practically owned in the said 
nine States, leaving 418,000,000 held by individuals, of which sum 
$329,563,500 was owned in said nine States. 

Again, these nine States are unlike the Western States in this: They 
own their own railroads (and ours too); they practically own the manu- 
facturing establishments of the nation, also. The sea-going shipping, 
the telegraph stock, the telephone stock, the stock of the great factories 
for making arms, sewing-machines, and other rich corporations of the 


d. 
Oficial figures in the Almanac for 1888, by the Librarian of Con- 


gress, show the actual assessed value of the real and personal property 
of all the States to be $22,954,630,201, divided between the manufact- 
uring and the other States as follows: 


Nine manufacturing States_...--.......-.-----.-- 
Twenty-nine other States ----_---.--...-----.--.- 


cultural States. 
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The railroads of the State of 


Does the gentleman object to foreign capital being 


But we have been trying to get rid of a bad bar- 
gain. I will ask the gentleman, would you not rather have your own 


$10, 137, 612, 665 
12, 817, 017, 586 
That is to say, the 15,000,000 people in the nine manufieturing States 


own nearly as much of the assessed value of all the States together as 
is owned by the 45,000,000 of people who live in the twenty-nine agri- 


And now they are at last about to own the ‘‘brains’’ of the nation, 
according to the New York Herald. 
“TRUSTS,” AND THE PEOPLE. 

Thus, in these times we see the ablest lawyers, the ablest chemists, the greatest 
inventors, the most ingenious mechanics, the most competent business man- 
agers in the pay of great corporations, combinations, and trusts, doing obedi- 
ently the unscrupulous will of the aggregated and selfish capital which employs 
them. Thus we see more and more even our public men servants of trusts 
ibus pain wing in this country a t, unserupulous, powerful plutoc- 
racy, banded Pt eke hao Bot and AST ON RAIS Tesistin by the elp of ite hired 
agents every attempt to reform abuses and to re-estab! liberty, c out 
oppona more and more greedily grasping power, and bribing the best in- 
tellect of the country into its service.—New York Herald. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, I have tried to show while the operation of a 
protective tariff does build up manufactories into monopolies, does cre- 
ate great wealth, and will admit that all persons relatively, whether 
laborer or employer, who share in it, ‘‘as the fountain from which all 
blessings flow,’’ live in better houses and possess more comforts and 
luxuries than those who live outside its charmed circle, yet to sum up 
I deny, 

First. That its tendency is to create new industries, nor does it tend 
to scatter them abroad in the land. 

Second. I deny that it tends to the growth of the number of families, 
the great bulwark of society, upon which all the moral prosperity and 
happiness of the nation depend. 

Third. Ideny that to the average laborer, including very many in 
protected industries as well as all those outside thereof, it operates to fa- 
cilitate his securing a separate dwelling for his family, with all the 
moral and social benefits flowing from such condition of separate life. 

Fourth. I deny that it is good for our merchant marine and shipping 
interest, but on the contrary has destroyed it. 

Fifth. I deny that it is good, or tends to good, for the farmer and the 
agriculturist and those dependent upon him. 

Sixth. I deny that the benefits, in the great aggregate, flowing from 
it are to be compared in extent with the gross wrongs, the burdens, 
and impositions it places upon labor in the aggregate. 

Seventh. To meet its demands it robs the cradle, in taking small 
children into its employ by the thousands and thousands. 

Eighth. It imposes too much work upon the females of the land, 
drafts too heavily on their numbers, saps their constitution, and unfits 
many of them to become happy and healthy mothers, 

Ninth. It breeds indifference to human rights, and tends to educate 
men for selfish, avaricious motives, to argue, ask for, vote for, and 
maintain unequal laws of taxation with special privileges. 

Tenth. ‘The great wealth and corporations of the land are continually 
hiring and taking our strongest and most intellectual men into their 
employ, who, by their ability, are able to greatly aid in still further 
maintaining unjust laws, and perpetuating financial manacles upon 
labor and its interests. 

This isthe condition of affairs to-day in America, and it is still further 
aggravated by the condition of the finances, with $150,000,000 locked 
up in the Treasury, with an annual surplus of $100,000,000. A great, 
a national cry has for years gone up in the land, ‘* Reduce our taxes!’ 
Both parties have heard this cry; both parties for twelve years past 
have stood pledged to come to the rescue of the people, The Repub- 
licans would not when they could, and the Democrats could not when 
the great majority of them would. For all these years the Republican 
party, as it does to-day, stands in the attitude of obstructing all meas- 
ures of reduction of taxation. 

Let us see what in 1884 each party authoritatively declared in their 
national platforms: 

The Democratic party is pledged to revise the tariff in a spirit of fairness to all 
interests, 

Republican tariff plank: 

We therefore demand the imposition of duties on foreign imports shall be 
made, not for ‘‘ revenue only,” but that, in raising the requisite revenues forthe 
rae. such duties shall be so levied as to afford security to our diversified 

dustries and protection tothe rights and wages of the Jaborer, to the end that 
active and intelligent labor, as well as capital, may have its just reward, and the 
laboring man his full share in the national prosperity. 

ITs PLEDGE. 

The Republican ledges itself to correct the in 
re pow ORE micnoel mala pledges equalities of the tariff and 

I charge and believe the Republicans were and are now hypocritical in 
their platform pledge, and will now, as they ever have done, almost unit- 
edly oppose any measure of reduction that applies to custom duties. 

I believe a few Democrats in the Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Con- 

by their defection from the ranks of the revenue reformers and 
alliance with the Republican party, were able to defeat temporarily 
just and wise measures of reduction On this pointI cite from a speech 
delivered in the House by Mr. MCKINLEY as follows: 

The Democratic majorities in the Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, and Forty-sixth 
aay, Paes rs although committed by party utterances and by p! rms, as well 
as the pledges of leaders, to a reduction of duties to a revenue basis, were un- 
able, with all their party machinery, and the free use of the party lash, to ac- 
irdieden KE ESEA et with the almost solid opposition of” 
this side of the Hones whieh. with the nasietanse of a few Trepresen AFAA on 
the other side from Pennsylvania and the New England States, was strong 
enough to insure, and did insure, the substantial defeat of every measure looke 
ing to a disturbance of the existing tariff rates, 
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Yet I believe further that the heart of the masses of the great body 
of the Democratic party beats in unison with its great head and leader, 
Grover Cleveland, and under his promptings, aided here and there 
by a patriotic Republican, will in the next ninety days achieve a 
glorious victory over the combined cohorts of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, with their right bowers of monopolies and trusts thrown in. 
So mote it be! [Applause. ] 

And now in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, while I am nota prophet, nor 
the son of a prophet, let me invite attention to these final thoughts. 
That they will provoke criticism of a fierce order I believe; and yet I 
believe them true and worthy of the consideration of thoughtful men. 

To quote: 


The power of tatation is the one most liable to abuse, x “a 


Given a purpose or object for which it may be lawfully used and the exercise 
of it is unl ited. 


* . * * 


It is, therefore, the most pervading of all the powes of government, reaching 
directly or indirectly to all classes of people; the power to tax is the power to 
destroy, and a striking instance of this truth is seen in the fact that the existing 
tax of 10 per cent. imposed by the United States on the circulation of all other 
banks than the national banks drove out of existence every State bank of cir- 
culation within a year or two after its passage. oA 

$ * œ Itean as readily be employed against one class of individuals and in 
favor of another, so asto ruin the one class and give unlimited wealth and pros- 
perity to the other. * * * Tolay with one hand the power of the Govern- 
ment on Seog apy Pedi’ of the citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored 
individuals to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the 
less robbery because it is done under the form of law and is called taxation. 
This is not legislation, It is a decree under legislative forms. 


So said Judge Miller, speaking for the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Loan Association vs. Topeka (20 Wallace, 663), and so to- 
day say the great Democratic masses of the country. Your protective- 
tariff law as it now exists is here well described. It is robbery, not 
taxation. It is a legislative decree confiscating in extorted tributes 
the property of toiling millions for the benefit of protected mannfact- 
urers and monopolists, who now have special privileges to accumulate 
wealth which are not granted tothe many. And this is done by forms 
oflaw. These protected manufacturers and monopolists are the bulls 
of the law and the land, engaged in upholding the laws that grant these 
favors. They are first cousins, if not twin brothers, in theory with the 
socialist and anarchist of the land. These last are the bears of the laws 
and the land, who do not desire the power of the laws destroyed, but 
wish them exercised in a different way and manner and for different 


urposes. 
-$ To illustrate: Giant fortunes, springing up like mushrooms the land 
over, must be at the expense of the multitude, with a corresponding 
deprivation and misery among the masses going on to counterpoise the 
accumulated wealth of the few. This breeds a sense of wrong; a be- 
lief widespread that the laws are unequal and imposed for the benefit 
of the few. The laws thus tending to create giant fortunes are brought 
into contempt and breed socialism and anarchism. © The law of taxation 
must be perpetuated. There is no escape from it. It is like fire—a 
great benefactor or a great tyrant and monster, as it is properly har- 
nessed and controlled on the one hand, or, on the other hand, set loose 
to become a destroying demon, 


Take the 60,000,000 of people in this land, arrange them like this: 
Place them all in one line, put at one end all the monopolists and pro- 
tective-tariff men who believe in the doctrine of enforced tributes to 
build up their fortunes; in the center all those who believe in taxation 
for revenue only, and at the other end putall the socialists and anarch- 
ists who believe in the power of the law, the same law, as the monopo- 
lists and protective-tariff men, but demand a reverse use of it, who 
declare if the law can be perverted and used to build up fortunes it 
can also be legally used to tear down and destroy fortunes and divide 
them up among the multitude, and for the same reasons given by the 
monopolist and protective-tariff man for his use of the Jaw, to wit, 
That it is for the good of society, for the benefit of the multitude. 

One class appeals to the law power to build up fortunes and act as 
bulls in maintaining the law as it is; the other class appeals to the law 
power to tear down and destroy wealth, and act as bears in the use of 
this power to destroy and divide fortunes and wealth. Do they not as 
believers in a perverted taxing power become fairly amenable to the 
charge of being kindred under the law? In the use of the law of taxa- 
tion there is no safety outside of its exercise for public purposes of rev- 
enueonly. All exercise beyond that limit is surely dangerous. 

Twenty years ago neither socialism nor anarchism was known in this 
country. Now their adherents and believers are in numbers unknown; 
but still as discontent spreads, and unequal Jaws and taxation prevail 
and are maintained, their numbers increase, and the time may come (I 
sincerely hope not) when the late uprising in the streets of Chicago by 
the anarchists shall be as child’s play to greater riots and uprisings on 
the part of thousands, determined at all hazard to get rid of unequal 
laws, unjust taxation, and special tributes. 

Then the monopolists, quaking in terror in their palatial homes, will 
have no protection against the vengeance of the mob, except in the su- 
perior numbers of the great conservative classes, who by the millions 
stand on the line indicated by me between these two kindred yet 
widely separated theories and people, and demand the return, as they 
now do, of the country to equal Jaws for all, even-handed justice for 
all even if the heavens fall, with special privileges for none, and who 
by their mighty numbers and conservative determination will and 
shall prevail. 

Then again shall come a period in the land when all men before the 
law shall be equal, all men shall again be brethren and shall lie down 
together, and a little one shall lead them. [Applause.] 


ADDENDA. 


Iam permitted by the kindness of Hon. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER to 
use this table, prepared by him for an article in the North American Re- 
view in June, 1883, which shows relatively the amount of taxes and 
of tribute for year 1882, under the tariff law, wherein is shown that 
on twelve classes of enumerated articles the Government, while rais- 
ing by import duties $194,464,758, afford protection to home manu- 
facturers on same twelve classes of articles, to enable them to exact on 
their products from their home customers a tribute of $556,9 8,637, 
or nearly three times as much as the Government tax : 


Statement showing the amount of incidental taxes annually imposed on the people of the United States in the inercased cost of home products by reason 
of discriminating duties on imported articles of like character, together with the value of such home products, the amount of wages paid and number 
of hands employed, and the imports and duties received thereon for the year 1882. 


Merchandise imported during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1882, 


Articles affected by the tariff. 
Duty 
Values. received 
| 

Chemical products $21,517,169 $6, 718, 561 
Earthenware and glassware... sesceesesenseeseaeee «| 18,822,043 6, 693, 257 
Metals—iron and steel and all metal manufactures,....) 74,427, 988 30, 358, 936 
_ 8, 654, 327 1,589, 851 
94, 540, 269 49, 210, 573 
8, 216, 132 6, 000, 961 
‘on good: S4, 868, 044 13, 482, 167 
Hemp, jute, and flax goods.... 33, 578, 076 9, 844, 652 
Wool and woolens......... 47, 679, 502 29, 254, 234 
Silk and silk goods. 38, 535, 475 22, 632, 490 
Books, paper, ete. 4, 923, 620 1, 406, 787 
Sundries... 62, 410, 690 17, 272, 269 


Total... 


on wi Laae co + “o 
fa FEELEN “3 RE EERS 
og lger"Ba | a8 | Sy |2823 
a° _(gsages | ge | BS | SE 038 
Sig aotan | Be z aed 
Zr Ar A =e. Sia te ss 
iv a53 |fcbuzes| afa | G52 | if: 
ad valorem =k ows OEE] 26 oi 
a a FORURaH| SEA Sas SGAL 
zata; > < & =] E 
Per cent, Per cent. 
31,32 $117, 377, 324 28,895 | $11,840,704 20 $23, 475, 464 
48.42 81, 632, 309 80, 674 13, 130, 403 45 14, 234, 539 
40,79 604, 553, 460 290,000 | 122, 648,191 20 120, 910, 692 
18. 37 311, 928, 854 185, 426 47,817,199 15 46, 789, 332 
62.05 (See note.) - |....00. as] 40 4,846,714 
73. 03 118, 665, 366 1, 809 T 25 29) 666, 241 
38. 67 210, 950, 383 170, 363 45, G14, 419 20 42, 190, 076 
29, 32 , 518, 866 4,329 1, 238, 149 20 1,103, 773 
61. 36 267, 182, 914 145, 341 47, S51, 628 40 106, 873, 165 
58.73 41, 033, 045 28, 554 “9, 146, 705 50 20,516, 522 
28.57 65, 960, 405 25, 274 , 895, 995 20 12, 192, 081 
27.68 665, 699, 693 337,216 | 129,881,399 20 133, 139, 938 


Norg.—Planters’ product for 1880 was: Sugar, 196,759,200 pounds; molasses, 16,573,273 gallons, Number and wages of laborers not stated. 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the greatest infirmity 
of the American Congress, and the greatest calamity of the American 
people, is the constant agitation and discussion of questions that ought 
to have been buried out of sight and forgotten fifty years Fo Free 
trade is an exotic that never should have been permitted to take root on 


American soil. It was conceived in treason and born in treachery to 
human rights and human liberty. It made its first appearance as a 
political question amid the throes of nullification and secession in 1831, 
and became the sheet-anchor of American slavery from that time for- 
ward. John C. Calhoun and his followers, who had been the advo- 
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cates of protection before this, at once became the champions of free 
trade. The first blows which were struck by New England against 
American slavery were so diverted that they fell with increased force 
upon American protection. New England was not only the birth-place 
of abolitionism but she was the center and home of all our manufactur- 
ing industries. The South resolved to destroy protection in order to 
destroy New England and protect slavery. > 

If New England had never aimed her shot and shell at the institu- 
tions of slavery, the South never would have built her fortifications of 
State rights, secession, and free trade. And in order to perpetuate 
slavery and make it profitable to the slave-owners, it was thought nec- 
essary for the South to buy cheap clothing in Europe for themselves 
and their slaves, and cheap food in the North, where no industry was 
to have an existence except that of agriculture. The North was to 
furnish the South food and the South was to furnish Europe cotton, 
and under this arrangement the South was not only to be the masters 
of the slave, but they were to be our masters as well. This is simply 
the way in which free trade came into American politics. It had its 
origin in Southern hatred for New England abolitionism, and ought to 
haye ceased when the barbarism of slavery ceased. Hence free trade 
is nothing more or Jess than a fragment of the rebellion, and is as dan- 
gerous to the business of the country in 1888 as secession was in 1861; 
and if successful it will be as hateful in the statutes of the country as 
it was in the Confederate constitution which the rebellion sought to 
vindicate. Free trade has no more right to supplant our protective 
system than the Confederate constitution has to supplant the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

The protection of American industries is not a mere policy, a mere 
business question; itis a question of patriotism, a question of loyalty to 
the American flag, to the American laborer, and to the American home, 
It is a choice between self-defense and self-development on the one 
hand, and self-annihilation and self-destruction on the other. Upon 
its success or defeat will depend whether our people shall be the skilled 
laborers, artisans, and mechanics of the world, or whether they shall 
be “hewers of wood and drawers of water.’ The protection of Amer- 
ican labor, the building up of American industries, the protection of 
the American workshop, and the elevation of the American home is a 
national achievement, worthy the support of every American patriot. 
The protective system stands as a wall of fire between American labor- 
ers and the degraded, half-paid laborers of Europe. 


THE SURPLUS HOBBY, 


There has been in the United States Treasury, time and again since 
the war, as much surplus as there is now, and sometimes more, and 
et this is the first time that any great ado has ever been made about 
t. Republican administrations simply paid it out, reduced the na- 
tional debt and stopped the interest. President Cleveland could have 
done the same. He did pay out part of it, and refused to pay more on 
account of having some doubt about the validity of the law authoriz- 
ing such payments. This law was passed as an amendment to an ap- 
propriation bill, and while this fact raised some doubts in his mind as 
to the propriety of such legislation, the law which increased his salary 
from $25,000 to $50,000 a year was passed in the same way, and I have 
never heard that he had any doubts about his right to draw the in- 
crease. 

Mr. Chairman, this talk about the surplus deserves the contempt of 
all decent men. It is the merest sham, the hollowest pretext, the most 
contemptible subterfuge. This money was accumulated and held in 
the Treasury for a purpose. Itis the result of a Democratic conspiracy 
to destroy our protective system. To this end the river and harbor bill 
of the last Congress was defeated, the dependent pension bill and a 
hundred other pension bills were vetoed. The appropriation bills of 
the last Congress were made $10,000,000 less than the actual expenses 
of the Goyernment, the Blair educational bill, which had passed the 
Senate almost unanimously and which would have passed the House 
by a two-thirds vote, was throttled, in order to pile up money in the 
Treasury. And the men who did this point to the surplus as a peril 
to the country, and possibly meet in midnight conclave and laugh with 
ponian glee at the smoke and flame which their incendiary fires have 
created. 

We all agree, Mr. Chairman, that the money ought not to be locked up 
in the Treasury; thatit ought not to be withdrawn from the channels of 
trade; but we insist that there is no necessity for it being in the vaults 
of the Treasury; that it ought to have been applied to the payment of 
the national debt, and to the purposes of the General Government. 
Let us examine the extent of this surplus. The customs tax or tariff 
receipts last year amounted to $217,000,000, the internal revenue 
amounted to $118,000,000, and all other incomes to $35,000,000, ag- 
gregating $370,000,000. The Secretary. of the Treasury estimates that 
the necessary expenses of the Government for the next year will amount 
to $326,000,000 (using round numbers), leaving an actual annual sur- 
plus of $44,000,000. 

There is now in the Treasury a surplus of about $60,000,000, and 
hence a year from now the surplus will amount to about $100,000,000, 
unless the Treasury estimate is cut down by reduced appropriations. 
This is making no provision for the river and harbor bill which passed 


this House yesterday, which carries about $20,000,000; no provision 
for the dependent pension bill, for the Blair educational bill, nor for 
any other like appropriations. And yet President Cleveland, in order 
to alarm the country and foist upon the people his free-trade heresy, 
discarded the precedents of a century, ignored the obligations of the 
Constitution, and substituted a free-trade bulletin for a Presidential 
message. And the Ways and Means Committee, in order to carry out 
the decree of their master, did what no committee of Congress ever did 
before, excluded the Republican members of their own committee, the 
members of the House, the members of the Senate, the farmers, me- 
chanics, manufacturers, miners, laborers, and business men, hundreds 
of whom came here to be heard, and some of them. came thousands of 
miles, from any participation in the preparation of this bill. ‘The Re- 
publican members, made a part of the committee by the Constitution 
and laws of the country, were not permitted the privilege of crossing 
a ““t?? or dotting an ‘‘i’’ in this remarkable bill, nor did the chairman 
have the courtesy to make to them a polite bow and say, ‘‘By your 
leave, gentlemen.” This bill was framed by Southern men to sub- 
serve Southern interests, as I shall hereafter show. 


NO SURPLUS IN FACT. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not understand what the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee mean when they propose to reduce the surplus $75,000,000 or 
$100,000, 000. 

The outstanding interest-bearing debt is$1,200,000,000. The present 
so-called surplus is only 5 per cent. of this sum, and if every dollar of 
it is held for this purpose it will not be sufficient to pay the 4} per 
cent. bonds when they become due; and yet thecountry is thrown into 
a state of alarm and the destruction of the industries of the country 
is threatened because of this pretended surplus in the Treasury. We 
need every dollar that is now in the Treasury and all that we can col- 
lect from existing laws, if we make proper use of it. 

Our fortifications are falling into decay, our seaport cities are unpro- 
tected, our merchant marine should be rebuilt, the dark pall of illit- 
eracy that now hangs over the Republic should be removed, the 28,000 
Indian children that are now hiding in the mountains and caves of the 
West need compulsory industrial education, and last, but not least, 
there is in our midst a great army of men who laid the idol of their 
youth, the sunshine of their home, the joy of their hearts upon the 
altar of their country for whom this Government has made no provis- 
ion whatever. And there are thousands of widows, who waited and 
watched and wept while their husbands wrecked their fortunes, their 
business p. , and their health in following their country’s flag 
wherever a battle was to be fought or a victory to be won, whose pen- 
sion claims are daily rejected by the Government. 

Dependent fathers and mothers whose brave sons sleep where no 
flowers are ever strewn, are daily falling into graves where no Govern- 
ment aid can ever reach them. ‘That tall shaft that casts its shadow 
across this National Capital ought to remind us that George Washing- 
ton left a still more enduring monument when he declared that every 
soldier who risked his life, the ruin of his fortune, and the happiness 
of his home in saving the life of his country, was entitled to ample pro- 
vision for himself and his family through all the declining years of his 
life. This was Washington’s kind of patriotism, and I pray that the 
day is not far distant when we shall have a man in the White House 
whose patriotism and sympathy for the soldiers of the country will be 
akin to that which moved the great heart of Washington. 

The Democratic party is not in harmony in regard to the disposition 
of the surplus. In this House we are considering a bill that proposes 
to reduce the surplus; but in Indiana the late Democratic State con- 
vention, which nominated the chairman of the Invalid Pension Com- 
mittee as its candidate for governor, has declared not only in favor of 
liberal legislation on the pension question, but in-fayor of a service- 
pension law. ‘The platform reads as follows: 

The Democratic party is the faithful friend of the soldiers, their widows and 
orphans, and in appreciation of the heroic and unselfish services of the Union 
soldiers and sailors, we declare in favor of liberal legislation in their behalf, in- 
cluding an enactment by Congress of a just and equitable service-pension law 
as a recognition of patriotism and a reward for honorableservices rendered the 
Government. 

I would like to inquire whether the other side of this House is in 
favor of a service pension, and if so whether all the surplus in the Treas- 
ury will not be needed for this purpose, and for the further purpose of 
equalizing bounties, paying arrears, paying prisoners of war, for paying 
the soldiers the difference between greenbacks and gold, and for such 
other liberal legislation as is comtemplated in this Indiana Democratic 
platform? I would like to know how many on the other side of this 
House propose to stand by this newly fledged Democratic idea? I will 
answer. This platformis only meantto catch votes. Gabriel will blow 
hishorn before the Democratic party will ever favor such legislation. It 
is the same scheme that was perpetrated in Ohio in 1883, when the Demo- 
cratic party promised in its platform to restore the duty on wool. This 
pledge wasa success in Ohio. The Democratic party carried the State, 
elected the governor, the Legislature, and a United States Senator, but 
the duty on wool was never restored. I think the soldiers of Indiana 
will scarcely be caught in so flimsy a net as a Democratic resolution. 

This is not the first time, Mr. Chairman, that President Cleveland 
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waked the echoes of the nation’s danger by sounding an alarm. On 
the 24th day of February, 1885, eight days before his inauguration, he 
wrote a letter, addressed to a member of the House of Representatives, 
calling upon Congress to repeal the silver-coinage law, which required 
$2,000,000 of silver to be coined each month. He announced the start- 
ling fact that gold and silver were about to part company; that the 
time of this separation was perilously near; that gold was about to be 
displaced by the excessive coinage of silver. 

He depicted financial ruin, the disappearance of gold as a circulat- 
ing medinm, and all the horrors of an unprecedented contraction, 
which he said would follow the use of the so-called silver dollar in 
ease the coinage of silver was not immediately stopped. The law was 
not repealed, gold did not disappear, but has grown more plentiful 
from that time to this, and the fearful contraction he foresaw never 
came. His Democratic brethren paid no attention to that alarm, and 
some of them will pay no attention to this. 

THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the President a question. I 
would like to ask him this question: If the aceumulation and reten- 
tion of $60,000,000 inthe United States Treasury is a menace to trade 
and commerce, and liable at any moment to bring upon the country 
financial ruin, what effect would an annual drain of $50,000,000 or 
$60,000,000 have upon the country if the balance of trade were that 
much against us, as it most certainly will beif this bill should become 
alaw? Or, in other words, isa surplus of this amount locked upin ihe 
United States Treasury any more completely withdrawn from the pock- 
ets of the people than it would be locked up in the treasuries of Europe? 
Not a particle. Ifit was a good thing for the President to sound the 
alarm of the nation’s danger when this surplus was sleeping quietly 
in the vaults of the Treasury, how much more important is it just 
now for him to arouse the nation and call the attention of the country 
to the fact that a bill is now under consideration in the American 
Congress that threatens to so increase our imports that $50,000,000 or 
$60,000,000 a year will be permanently withdrawn from the United 
States. And should this bill pass, this annual drain of $50,000,000 or 
$60,000,000 will go on from year to year until the nation is stranded, 
as it was before the war, when all of the gold that we had dug from 
the mines of California was carried across the seas to pay for foreign 
goods, and we were left withoyt money and without credit, 

Then there is another fact to be considered. The excess of our im- 
ports over our exports, which must necessarily be paid in gold, will 
destroy the equilibrium between gold and silver, enhance the value of 
gold, withdraw it from circulation, and cause a contraction of the cur- 
rency of the country, which can only result in panic and distress. Here 
is a danger a hundred-fold more imminent and more to be dreaded than 
the existence of a surplus twice as large as the one now complained of. 
To send money out of the country to bay anything we can produce at 
home just as well as it can be produced abroad is a national calamity. 
Itis just so much money thrown away. Money is more than wealth 
or property. Itis the circulating medium of the country. It is the 
"measure of valnes and means of exchange. Before we had a high pro- 
tective tariff we were constantly buying more than we sold, and the 
consequence was that other countries were enriched at our expense. 

Since we have had a high protective tariff the order has been reversed; 
we have sold more than we bought, and the consequence is that gold 
and silver have flowed into our country, and we now have more gold and 
silver than any other country in the world. And this money that we 
absorb from other countries increases our capital, and is invested and 
reinvested, first in one enterprise and then in another, and the wealth 
and prosperity of the country will increaseas long as thisinflux of money 
continues. 

If the balance of trade should be against us, as it would be under this 
bill, long enough to reduce our stock of gold in the United States $200,- 
000,000, the value of the property in the United States would shrink 
at least 25 to 50 per cent, This would be an inevitable result. 

No one will dispute that the volume of our money is the measure of 
our values ; and when a great shrinkage comes, as came in 1857 from 
this same cause, and in 1873, when we were passing from inflation to 
resumption, the destruction of values and the bankruptcy of individ- 
uals must follow. Gentlemen on the other side talk agreat deal about 
mortgages, as though they indicated the near approach of poverty and 
bankruptcy. This is not true. In times of prosperity they are the 
best security in the country, and these loans are alike beneficial to the 
mortgagor and the mortgagee. But when our tariff duties are reduced, 
and our imports exceed our exports, and our money goes abroad for 
foreign goods, and our volume of money becomes too small to do the 
business of the country, then it is that a mortgage ruins a mortgagor, 
because the m pro: is so reduced in value by the inevita- 
ble shrinkage that always follows this condition of trade that it will 
only sell at one-half its former value. A farm worth $10,000 when 
our exports exceed our imports may only sell for $5,000 when the cur- 
rent of trade is turned against us. This is what tariff tinkering does 
for poor men and for men who are in debt. How many thousands of 
men have passed through this same ence? Hence it is that we 
pay too much for the whistle we buy abroad, no matter how low the 
price. 


If any one has any doubt abont the reduction of tariff duties increas- 
ing our imports, and carrying just this much more money out of the 
country, let him look at the past. Since the war we have placed on 
the free-list imports which had paid in duties to the Government $23, - 
000,000 annually, and we reduced the duties on other articles $55, - 
000,000, and to-day the revenue from duties on imports is greater than 
gt the close of the war, for the simple reason that a reduction of duties 
increases imports, and consequently increases the revenue. This isa 
result that can not be avoided, aid it is the rock upon which every 
free-trade ship has been wrecked. And this is just as true of a family 
an it is of a nation. Ifa family buys more than it sells it will cometo 
bankruptcy as certainly as the sun shines, and itis only a matter of time 
when this will occur—and after all a nation is only a great big fam- 
ily. If there is a sincere desire to reduce the revenue there are but 
two ways to do it; one way is to increase the free-list and the other is 
to increase the tariff. I favor the latter method. 

CONFISCATION MEASURE, 

Mr. Chairman, the Mills bill ought to be styled a confiscation act. 
That is what it will accomplish. Manufacturing establishments that 
cost hundreds of millions of dollars will be worthless if this bill be- 
comesalaw. Establishments that gave employment to laborandadded 
greatly to the wealth and prosperity of the country will no longer have 
any value. This is the reciprocity which the South returns for the 
magnanimity of the North at the close of the war. Confiscation then 
was regarded as barbarous and cruel; now it is statesmanship and wis- 
dom. That confiscation applied tothe South; this applies to the North. 
The men who led the armies of the rebellion are now in the councils 
of the nation, and, instead of appreciating the magnanimity that re- 
stored to them their property and their citizenship, they now conspire 
to confiscate the private property of the manufacturers of the country. 
The South hated New England because it gave birth to abolitionism. 
Does it hate the manufacturers of the North because they made the 
suppression of the rebellion possible? 

But it will be discovered that the confiscation of property will not 
be confined to the North alone. I have a copy of a letter addressed 
to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee from the Crystal 
Plate Glass Works at St. Louis, Mo. ‘The stockholders of this com- 
pany declare that they inv: their money in this business upon 
the faith they had that the Government would not reduce the exist- 
ing tariff on plate-glass. Underthis belief they have invested $1,500,- 
600 of capital, and at their works 30 miles below St. Louis, Crystal 
City has grown up, and is the home of their operatives. The stock- 
holders, who are residents of Missouri, Ohio, Michigan, New York, 
and Connecticut, declare that if the reduction of the duty proposed in 
this bill is made they will be compelled to close their factory. 

Although there are but four establishments in the United States 
manufacturing plate-glass, the price has been reduced one-half, and on 
some kinds fully two-thirds; and instead of a duty of $1 per square 
foot increasing the price this much, as the President suggests, it has 
resulted in reducing the price of plate-glass fully $1 per foot, and this 
has been the result in almost every instance where an American indus- 
try has been established. 

These plate-glass factories which this bill is intended to destroy dis- 
burse in this country annually millions of dollars for labor and mate- 
rials, every dollar of which remains in this country and goes to make 
a market alike for the farmer and the manufacturers, and prevents the 
importation of glass from abroad, which would carry many millions of 
dollars out of the country. What is this bill, then, bat a measure of 
confiscation? The manufacturers of this country invested their money 
in these great enterprises, relying upon the integrity and good faith of 
the Government. Shall they be betrayed? Shall their property be 
destroyed? 

ELEVATION OF THE MASSES. 

Some gentlemen seem to think that the benefits of a protective tariff 
will cease when all countries adopt the samesystem. Great Britain is 
now almost the only free-trade country in the world, and yet she raises 
by a revenue tariff about $100,000,000 a year. Instead of this being 
a reason why we should abandon our protective system, it is a reason 
why we should preserve it. A high protective tariff accompanied with 
wise and just laws is a method by which a government can elevate its 
citizens to a higher plane of civilization. The United States is doing 
this now, but we can not lift the whole world up. We make laws 
for our own country, but we can not make Jaws for other countries. 
Charity begins at home, and onr first duty is to protect American labor 
increase its compensation as much as possible, protect the American 
market, patronize American manufactures, and keep at home Amer- 
ican money. 

Not only this, but a protective tariff is an element of national 
strength. The thrones and crowns of Europe are now facing the prob- 
lem of taxation and debt as they never did before. The United States 
is the only government in the world that is reducing its national debt 
and its aggregate taxation. In ten years we reduced our aggregate 
taxation about 10 per cent. In the same period Europe inereased her 
taxation over 25 per cent. In the same time France, Germany, Great 
Britain, and Russia increased their taxation an average of nearly 40 per 
cent. 
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In addition to increasing taxation, every country in Europe has been 
increasing its national debt, while under our protective system we are 
reducing our aggregate taxation, paying off our national debt, and have 
nothing to complain of but a surplus. But instead of guarding the 
welfare of the American Republic and watching the interests of the 
American people, we find this House engaged in an attempt to unfarl 
the British flag and open the American market to British free trade, 
and only about an hour ago it was charged on the Hoor of this House 
that Speaker CARLISLE is a member of the Cobden Club, and no Demo- 
crat dared deny it. 

TIN-PLATES AND IRON ROOFING, 

Mr. Chairman, if a duty of 2} cents per pound were placed upon 
tin-plates, as was intended to be done by Congress a few years ago, 
sixty-six tin-plate works would be built in the United States and fifty 
thousand workmen would be at once employed in the manufacture of 
tin-plates in our own country. At present every tin every tin 
bucket, and every tin kettle now used in the United States is made 
from tin-plates manufactured in Great Britain. If we were to havea 
war with England to settle the fishery dispute, or some other vexed 
question, we would have to go without tin buckets and tin pans until 
we could build our own works and manufacture our own tin-plaies. 
Is it not a little humiliating that we must depend upon England for 
eyery sheet of tin-plate used in this country ? 

Since the first effort was made to protect this industry by adequate 
protection we have paid Great Britain $225,000, 000 for tin-plates alone, 
which gave $180,000,000 of wages to English workmen. And we are 
to-day supporting in Great Britain, beneath the folds of the British flag, 
sixty-six tin-plate works and fifty thousand English workmen who de- 
vote their whole time in making tin-plates for American consumption. 
We import and consume the entire product of these sixty-six mills, 
which employ fifty thousand workmen, We purchase and im an- 
nually 70 per cent. of all the tin-plates made in England and Wales. 
Is this a wise policy? Is it right to send $20,000,000 annually to 
England for tin-plates which we can make in this country as well as 
they can be made any place in the world, provided the American man- 
ufacturer is protected against the cheaper labor of Europe? 

The ad valorem duty on pig-iron is 43 per cent., on scrap-iron is 56 
per cent., on galvanized iron 60 per cent., and on common sheet-iron 75 
per cent,, while the duty on tin-plates, the highest grade of any of these 
articles, is only 22 per cent.; and now the Mills tariff bill proposes to 
place tin-plates on the free-list and disappoint the last hope of saving 
this great industry to American workmen. 

From 1873 to 1878 we erected in Ohio and Pennsylvania, at great 
tost, several tin-plate works and made as good tin-plate as ever came 
from any country; but these mills were crushed by the English manu- 
facturers, who reduced the price of tin-plates from $14 to $5 per box, 
and the fires had scarcely gone out of the crippled tin-plate works in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania until the English importer put up the price of 
tin-plates to his own liking. This, Mr. Chairman, is free trade in tin- 

tes. It admits the product of cheap European labor into our mar- 
ets at a low price until it destroys competition, and then the foreigner 
has a monopoly of the markets and gets his own price, and the money 
which rightfully belongs to the American manufacturer and to the 
American laborer goes to the E aristocrats who live on the 
blood of the hungry whose toil they steal and the tears of the down- 
trodden whose homes they blight. ` 

The destruction of this great industry which would give employ men! 
to fifty thousand of our own people and support to nearly half a million 
more is not all that is embraced in this proposition to place tin-plates 
upon the free-list. Itis intended by this reduction of duty on tin-plates 
to destroy the manufacture of sheet-iron and sheet-steel. There is 
couched in the Mills bill a secret stab at the manufacturers of sheet- 
iron and sheet-steel which does not appearonthe surface. These prod- 
ucts are apparently protected, while tin-plates, which are sheet-iron 
and sheet-steel coated with a thin film of tin, are placed on the free-list. 
There are now about 150,000 tons of sheet-iron made in the United 
States, while there are annually imported 280,000 tons of sheet-iron in 
the shape of tin-plates and terne-plates, which are sheet-iron covered 
with tin or a mixture of tin and lead. About one-third of the sheet- 
iron made in the United States is used for roofing and siding purposes, 
for which tin-plates.can be substituted. Whatgood will itdo the man- 
ufacturer of sheet-iron or sheet-steel to have the highest protection on 
these products when tin-plates and terne-plates, which are composed of 
from 95 to 98 per cent. iron or steel and trom 2 to 5 per cent.*tin and 
lead, come in free? It seems to be the policy of this bill to slay not 
only the first-born of every American industry, but to take the life of 
the inmates of homes where the lintels and door-posts have been marked 
with the insignia of protection. 

In Russia sheet-iron is used almost-exclusively for roofing. The gov- 
ernment buildings are all covered with iron roofing, and they are so 
made and so put on that they constitute the best roof in use, in the 
opinion of the Russian people and the Russian Government. The use 
of sheet-iron for roofing in this country is yet in its infancy, and yet 
there are many millions of dollars invested in it, and it already con- 
sumes and creates a demand for about one-third of thesheet-iron made 
in the sheet-iron mills of the country, an amount egual te the entire 
production of fifteen sheet-iron mills; and as timber and slate shall be- 


come more and more expensive this industry will demand astill greater 
product. But if tin-plates, which are 95 per cent. sheet-iron, are to 
come in free the effect will be not only to diminish the product of sheet- 
iron mills fully one-third, but it will destroy the sheet-iron and sheet- 
steel roofing business entirely. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is what free tin-plates mean to the men engaged 
in iron and steel roofing, tothe men in the manufacture of sheet- 
iron and sheet-steel, and to the fifty thonsand men who desire to make 
tin-plates on American soil and under the American flag. And the 
only reason why these industries are at the peril of foreign compe- 
tition is that the foreign tin-plate workers are only paid about one- 
half the prices paid by the makers of tin-plates in this country. Is 
the aid of this great Government to be invoked to destroy these in- 
dustries, or shall they have some sort of adequate protection ? 


FARMERS AND FARMING. 


There is one branch of the tariff that I understand so thoroughly that 
it is not a matter of argument, but a matter of personal knowledge. I 
refer to the effect of a protective tariff upon a farming community. I 
was born on a farm in the Congressional district which I have the honor 
to represent, and I know by experience what farm life is and what the 
needs of the farmer are, and having lived all my life in this district, I 
have seen the difference between a revenue tariff anda protective tariff 
in its effect upon the farmers of my district. Ihave seen the hardships, 
the privations, the rigid economies, the poverty, the bankruptcy, and 
the distress which existed under a Democratic revenue tariff, and I 
have seen the marvelous growth and prosperity which was feveloped 
by our system of protection. 

Under the revenue tariffs of the Democratic party the farmers sold 
their wheat at 373 cents a bushel, their corn at 15 or 20 cents, their 
horses at $50 or $60 per head, their cows at $10 or $12, and their eggs 
at 4 cents a dozen. Turnips, potatoes, apples, peaches, and pears 
rotted in the field for want of a market, and I have seen the time when 
there was absolutely no market for anything. Laboring men worked 
for 37} cents per day, except in harvest, when they got 50 cents, and 
there was no eight-hour Jaw then; a day’s work was measured by the 
sun. ‘There was only one skilled mechanic recognized in that day, 
and he was the cradler who cradled the wheat and oats and rye, and 
he got a dollar per day; but the man who cut with the scythe or 
sickle or thrashed with the flail only got 50 cents and worked from 
suntosun. The great struggle with the farmer at that time was to 
get money enough to pay histaxes. If hecould do this he was content 
to get along the best he could in supplying hisother wants. His store 
bill, if he had any, was paid in grain, or pork, or beef, or some other 
product of the farm, and the laborer was paid with an order to the 
store. And while everything that he sold was cheap everything he 
bought was dear. Cotton cloth, calico, salt, nails, iron, steel, edged 
tools, etc., were a great deal higher than now. 

The farms were as good as any I have ever seen in any State of this 
Union, and yet the farmers at that time raised their own wool, spun 
their own yarn, wove their own cloth, and made their own clothing. 
More boys went barefooted than wore shoes, more men went without 
overcoats in mid-winter than went with them, more people walked to 
church than rode in carriages; there were then more flannel dresses than 
silk, more sun-bonnets than velvet, more bare floors than carpeted, more 
walls without paper and pictures than with them, and a hundred-fold 
more hard work than leisure. Under the protective system, which this 
bill seeks to destroy, our farming community has grown and 
The homes of the farmers and the homes of the laborers are full of com- 
forts and luxuries, Farms have increased in value, good markets and 
good prices have come to the farmer’s door, and he now gets more for 
his small fruits and vegetables than he then got for all the products of 
the farm and field. 

Thedistrict I now representearns more, buys more, and consumesmore 
than half of the State of Ohio did under a revenue tariff, and I believe 
has more money. ‘The day laborers have more money in their pockets, 
see more, handle more, and use more than the wealthiest farmers did 
then. This is what protection does for the farmer, and the half is not 
told. And yet these free-traders who learn their wisdom from the 
Cobden Club, or from the British free-trade press that so warmly greeted 
the President’s message, tell us that protection is robbing the farmer. 
The chairman of the Waysand Means Committee may talk in that way 
to the beardless stripling who knows no better, but he need not repeat 
that stale story to the gray-headed farmers of my district, whether 
they be Democrats or Republicans. 

WOOL AND WOOLENSE. 


In the Forty-eighth Congress I made a speech on the tariff in which 
I said so much about wool, and so little about anything else, that my 
friends called my a **woolspeech.” <Atthat time I was almost 
the only one that discussed the wool question at any length, but in this 
Congress no speech is considered complete without an elaborate discus- 
sion of this question. My constituents are largely engaged in wool- 
growing and are deeply interested in the protection of this industry. 
i have presented to this House memorials and resolutions from wool- 
growingassociations, hundredsof petitions, signed by thousands of wool- 
growers and farmers, asking for the restoration of the duty of 1867, and 
for the modifications of the tariff laws agreed upon here in Washington, 
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in January last, by the wool-growers and the woolen manufacturers; and 
I have been careful to have the body of these petitions and memorials 
printed in the RECORD, and I will say in addition, that these petitions 
and memorials represent the universal demand of the wool-growers and 
farmers of my district without reference to party or politics, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not hesitate to say that the wool-growers and 
many of the wool manufacturers would feel very little interest in this 
bill if they thought its defeat would not be followed by certain other 
legislation which they have been heretofore demanding, These in- 
dustries are already prostrate, and are almost beyond the reach of fur- 
ther injury. There is not a single woolen mill in the country that 
uses Ohio wool, or any good American wool of any kind, that has made 
a dollar this last year, unless it be some mill that is making some noy- 
elty or specialty, and most of these mills have lost money. Since the 
reduction of the duty in 1883 the number of sheep in this country has 
been reduced from 51,000,000 to 44,000,000; the annual wool product 
from 320,000,000 pounds to 260,000,000, and this reduction has ex- 
tended to every State in the Union. 

In 1882, the year before the duty was reduced, the amount of wool 
a was 64,000,000 pounds; last year it amounted to 114,000,000 
poun 

The importations of woolen yarns during the year ending June 30, 
1883, before the reduction took effect, amounted in value to $433,000; 
in 1886 they amounted to $2,283,000. Importations of worsted goods 
in 1883 amounted to $963,000; in 1886 to $5,295,000. The duties on 
these two items alone from 1883 to 1886 increased the surplus $6,568, - 
000. The United States in 1860 only consumed 86,000,000 pounds of 
wool; in 1886 it consumed 400,000,000 pounds, a development largely 
attributable to the growth of the American wool industry, anindustry 
which is as much an American industry as any other on the continent, 
and yet to-day it lies mangled and bleeding for want of necessary leg- 
islation. Mr. Washington Belt, in his little pamphlet on wool, states 
that the less which wool-growers would incur if wool were placed on 
the free-list would be as follows: 

Shrinkage in the value of— 


Total loss to the wool industry... sss ssesrnerssin asusa: ceesseerereneaestenss BOO, 000, 000 


And all this loss is to be inflicted upon the wool-growers to keep 
$6,000,000 out of the Treasury and to give manufacturers their raw 
material $25,000,000 cheaper; and it is now a question whether the 
wool-growers shall lose $355,000,000 or whether the manufacturers 
shall annually pay $25,000,000 more for their wool. Suppose manu- 
facturers could save this sum by buying cheaper wool, who would be 
benefited ? The manufacturers themselves declare against such a propo- 
sition. The signatures of 360 of the leading New England and Eastern 
manufacturers lie before me protesting against free raw materials. And 
I propose to quote from two of the most reliable New England manu- 
facturers in proof of the fact that the woolen manufacturers are not ask- 
ing for free raw material, but are protesting against it. 

I will read an extract from some remarks made by Mr. Joseph P. 
Truitt, one of the best informed and one of the most conscientious 
manufacturers in New England: 


Iam opposed to that provision of the Mills tariff bill which admits wool free 
of duty, for the reason that free wool would be of no lasting benefit to the Amer- 
ican manufacturer. It isstated as one of the principal reasons why this policy 
Se be adopted that the manufacturer would obtain his wool so much 
cheaper. 

If it is true that the abolition of wool duties would resultin the cheapening of 
that article to the extent of the duty now paid, there is abundant reason for op- 
posing it, for every pound of wool and every Pi pe of goods now in the hands of 
dealers, merchants, and manufacturers would decline in value to a correspond- 
ing extent; and, as every sheep in the land must share in the depreciation, the 
immediate loss would be so great as to be almost incalculable. Every mill in 
the country would be compelled to stop: thousands of operatives now happily 
employed would be thrown upon the streets, and millions of a of goods 
would be placed in the auction rooms for sale at prices that could only entail a 
fearful loss to the manufacturers; and while in this weakened condition the 
tide of foreign importation would come rushing in like some vast tidal wave, 
stifling and burying out of sight the industries of America, and years might 
elapse before they again recovered from the evil effects of this ill-advised meas- 
ure. 

Free raw material is the pioneer of free goods, for we can not expect that the 
wool-grower will consent to a policy of protection which embraces everything 
he buys and excludes every article which he produces and wants to sell. 

The success of woolen manufacturing in this country is founded upon shcep 
rower is just as much entitled to protection 

upon the wool in which he invests his capital and which he exerts his skill to 
roduce as the manufacturer who asks for a tariff in order that he may put it 
nto goods; and I conceive that it is not only fair and honest, but that the very 
‘success of our business depends upon the support we give to the wool-grower, 
To admit wool free of duty means nothing more or less than the destruction of 
sheep-raising for wool in America. 

We have seen the clip of this country grow under a protective tariff from 160,- 
000,000 pounds in 1866 to about $20,000,000 in 1883, and we have also seen it de- 
cline under a badly constructed tariff to 265,000,000at the presenttime. If it de- 
creased at such a rapid rate when only a slightreduction wasmade, at what a 
frightful speed will it disappear when all protection is removed. Already the 
sheep are being killed off; wools costing 30 cents to raise are being sold at from 
22 to 26 cents; the wool-grower is alarmed, and shows that he feels his loss by 
retiring from the business, i 

Without going into figures to show how certainly the clip is shrinking I will 
state that lam op to free wool for the reason, above al! others, that it 
would inevitably destroy wool-growing in America, thus leaving us entirely 
dependent upon fore: markets for our supply. This would be no benefit to 
us, for instead of o! ing our wool cheaper we do now we would have 


husbandry at home, and the wool 


to pay more. At present we have our home clip to fall back on when we can 
not buy wool abroad, but then we would have but one market in which to buy 
and we would be compelled to compete with European buyers, who have many 
advantages over us. At present we only have to buy about 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 
pounds of clothing and combing wool abroad, and then we would have to buy 
over 300,000,000 pounds, provided our mills were able torun at all. This docs 
not include carpet wools. 3 

If the price of wool in London is now 14 pence, it would unquestionabl 
advance upon the appearance of American buyers for 300,000,000 pounds of woo! 
How much that advance would be no one can say, but it is generally believed 
it would be so great as to deprive us of all advantage that free wool might be 
su pgod to bestow. 

1@ only sheep that our farmers would probably be obliged to keep would 
be those known as mutton sheep, which grow medium and low-grade wools. 
Merino sheep would disappear ana šo that all fine wools for delaines, fine 
worsted coatings, and knit-goods would have to be brought from abroad, “So 
ong as plenty of wool grows in Australia and South Americathis would be all 
right, but when some calamity happened reducing the clip, and wool conse- 
quently advanced, we would long for the wool clip of America which was so 
ruthlessly destroyed by this bill which is before us. 

I believe, then, that all the promises of relicf based upon free wool in this 
bill are a fraud and unreliable. It is not true that we would obtain our wool 
cheaper. It is true that we would lose our home wools. 


} t It would not give the 
citizen a suit of clothes one dollar chen 


r, and it would reduce his wages more 
than by any means he could hope to gain. It would resultin free-manufactured 
goods, for the farmer would never rest, if you made wool free, until he made 
goods free. I believe in the old motto, “ United we stand, divided we fall.” 
The wool-grower and manufacturer together can stand against all the assaults 
of politicians, and I am therefore in favor of protection from the lamb in the 
field to the clothes on our backs; and I desire now to enter my emphatic dis- 
approval of free wool. 


I desire also to read an extract from a statement made to the Bos- 
ton Herald by Mr. James Phillips, a well-known and trustworthy 
manufacturer of Fitchburg, Mass. He says: 


Tt has been fore demonstrated by those who have studied the subject historio- 
ally and statistically in all its details, that without protection the wool-growing 
industry of the United States will be destroyed ; that under normal conditionsa 
sufficiently high protective tariff will make the industry remunerative and 
eae neg tea and that when under a protective tariff the prices of wool have 

een so low as to make wool-growing unremunerative, it has resulted notfrom 
the tariff, but from abnormal conditions, and but for the tariff the decline of the 
industry would have been much greater. 

Itishardly possible to present the facts which point unmistakably to these con- 
clusions in the present discussion, but in a general way it may be stated that 
precisely the same reason which makes it impossible for the woolen manufact- 
urer in the United States to compete with woolen manufacturers in foreign 
countries, namely, the difference in cost of labor, enters into the problem ot 
wool-growing. In other words, the cost of labor engaged in wool-growing in 
South America, in Australia, in Russia, and in other countries is baeth leas than 
in the United States. Then, the cost of pasturage in those countries is less than 
in our own, to say nothing of climatic differences which make it necessary for 
us to feed and care for our sheep during the cold winter months, All these facts 
have been brought out in an unmistakable way by the 


WOOL-GROWERS OF THE COUNTRY, 


They have made as good a case in favor of protection as can possibly be made 
by any other industry. There can be no doubt of this. 1f this is admitted, and 
even free-traders must admit it, then I claim that it is impossible for any man 
who considers himself a protectionist, let alone any manufacturer who asks for 
protection for his goods, to discount his own arguments by denying the statis- 
tical evidence presented by the wool-growers of the UnitedStates. Thehistory 
of the development of wool-growing in the United States is the same as that of 
any other protected industry. Its growth began when a tariff was enacted that 
enabled the American producer to compete with his foreign rival; that encour- 
aged him to go ahead and improve the breed and quality of his sheep and in- 
crease the weight of its fleece, Like the other industries, the wool industry re- 
duced when the protective barrier was lowered, and increased and developed 
rapidly when the tariff of 1867 secured for the American wool-grower the Amer- 
ican market, until, in 1883, our flocks, stimulated by the tariff, reached over 50,- 
000.000 sheep, and the product of the wool, in pounds, was 308,000,000. 

Then came the fatal reduction in 1883, together with the importation abuses 
in the form of "ring waste” and “noils,” and from that time to the present the 
number of sheep has declined, the wool product has decreased, and our native 
product has been supplanted by the foreign, These are simple facts which must 
be faced, and the point I wish to emphasize is, that these facts can not be con- 
strued one way for wool-growers and another way for wool manufacturers. As 
we now stand our annual consumption of foreign wool aggregates about 100,- 
000,000 pounds. Of this, however, probably 80,000,000 pounds are carpet wools, 
largely of a kind not raised here. Our own product, which under adequate 
eke seg should be about 300,000,000 pounds, with about 20,000,000 pounds of 

mported wools of similar quality, supplies what we need at the present time 
for home manufactures of clothing and for other purposes. 

Practically, therefore, our home supply of wool is nearly equal to the home 
demand for clothing purposes, and with adequate protection will undoubtedly 
continue to be so, and soon fully supply this demand. The value of the wool 
produs is about $100,000,000 per annum, depending on the market prices. 

Vool is the sixth in order of valne among the agricultural products, being ex- 
ceeded only by corn, hay, wheat, cotton, and oats. Only one country in the 
world, Australia, excels us in the quantity of wool produced. 

We who liye in manufacturing States, which oniy produce 1,250,000 sheep, are 
apt to underestimate the importance and the ramifications of thisgreatindustry 
throughout the agricultural regions of the country. One hundred millions an=- 
nually. What does that mean to the farmers of the United States? Well, sup- 
pose that by the passage of this free-trade bill this industry is seriously injured 
or destroyed, what will be the consequence tothe farmer? Anything which im- 
pairs the prosperity of a country is damaging to the interests of that country, and 


YOU CAN NOT INJURE A PART 


ofa country without the effects being felt in other parts, any more than you 
can develop and make prosperous a part of a country without thatdevelopment 
and prosperity benefiting the country asa whole. The wool product, asf have 
shown, is one of the most important, and it furnishes to its producers the means 
for purchasing our manufactured articles, 

Were this industry destroyed it would deprive them of the purchasing power, 
and the loss of this home market would depress the value of woolen products 
far in the excess of any advantage that would be gained by giving the manu- 
facturer his wool at a lower price. The immediate effect of admitting wool free 
would undoubtedly be to depress its value, but as soon as this effect had been 
accomplished, and the woolindustry of this country paralyzed or exterminated, 
the secondary effect would be a material advance in price, growing out of the 
absence of competition among American wool producers and the increase of 
the American demand for foreign wool. ‘This effect would be felt for many 
years, and until the growth and production in barbarous countries had incre 
in proporcion to the increase in the American demand. The final result would 
be in place of an industry furnishing now $100,000,000 annually to our people 
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in cash, with which to purchase commodities manufactured at bome, the growth 
and development of the wool industry in barbarous countries all over the world 
would have been encouraged to such an extent that it would be almost impos- 
sible ever again to develop the industry in this country except by the re-enact- 
ment and permanent establishment of a high protective tariff. Even then it 
would take a long series of years to bring the wool production of this country 
up to its present proportions. 

ferring to the distribution of this industry, it is perhaps necessary to call 
attention to the fact thatno one agricultural product is so widely and uniformly 
distributed as that of wool-growing. In 1886 New England produced about 
1,250,000 sheep; the Middle States, 3,000,000sheep ; the Southern States, 11,000,000; 
the Western States, 15,000,000; the Pacitic Coast, 10,000,000, and the Territories, 
7,500,000; total, 47,750,000. The importance of the wool-growing industry and its 
advan to the farmers of our whole country are apparent from the above fig- 
ures, early all the products of the small farmer, be far the most numerous 
class, are consumed by the farmers themselves and their families. They can 
not eat or wear the wool they raise, so they sell it, and it forms, among the ma- 
jority of farmers, their principal cash resource for the purchase of clothing and 
all other manufactured articles, 

I have quoted at length from these two gentlemen for the reason that 
they are experienced manufacturers and have a personal knowledge of 
the wool industry. 

Mr. Chairman, the reduction of the duty on wool and woolens in 1883, 
a measure I voted against, and a measure which is now deplored by all 
protectionists, is not the only cause of the prostration of these indus- 
tries. The shameless interpretations and constructions of the Treasury 
Department have reduced the price of wool more than the reduction of 
the duty itself. One great wrong was inflicted upon this industry in 
the refusal of the Treasury officials to hold that worsted goods are woolen 
goods. They are made entirely of wool, and are as much woolen goods 
as cloth made of cotton is cotton cloth. And this distinction between 
woolen and worsted goods let in millions of dollars’ worth of so-called 
worsted goods at a reduced duty, and to this extent destroyed the de- 
mand for good wool. Another Treasury decision let in lap waste, a 
sample of which I have before me, at 10 cents per pound when the 
duty should be 30 cents, as it is the very highest grade of wool and 
thoroughly scoured. I received this sample irom Justice, Bateman & 
Co., wool merchants of Philadelphia, Pa., and I shall read their letter 
in regard to it: i 

PHILADELPHIA, April 28, 1888. 
Dear Sie: We send you a sample received this day from Liverpool, marked 
No. 1, which is lap waste such as by the recent decision comes in at 10 cents per 
pane duty, instead of 39 cents. This wool is sellingin England at 50 cents 
ree on board, duty 10 cepts per pound, while the wool from which it is made 
costs 11} pence, or 23 centsin the grease. The shrinkage is 51 percent., and the 
scoured cost 47 cents, so you see that Waste is 3 cents per pound higher than 
scoured wool in Liverpool. This is made up of broken pieces of top. The 
Mills bill es rnin free, therefore this article will be free, and as 90 per cent, 
of Ohio wool is for worsted purposes and the first process is to make it into 
top, under the Mills bill tops being free, they will be made in Europe. There- 
fore what is to become of the 90 per cent. of Ohio wool which at present enters 
into the manufacture of such tops as are made in the United States? 


Very truly yours, 
JUSTICE, BATEMAN & CO, 
Hon. Jos, D. TAYLOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


Here is another sample, called tops, which ought to be classified as a 
manufacture of wool, as it isthoroughly scoured and partly manufact- 
ured, and yet it is only charged a duty of 10 cents per pound, whereas 
scoured wool, under the law, pays 30cents per pound, and there was as 
much of this brought in last year as the whole wool crop of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The importation of this lap waste and tops at 10 cents per pound has 
the same result as letting in fleece wool at3} cents per pound, asit takes 
3 pounds of unwashed wool to make 1 pound of this, and even more, 
as this is the very best of the wool. Messrs. Justice, Bateman & Co. 
say in another letter that— 

Ninety per cent. of the wool of Ohio enters intotops, and if the tops are to be 
made abroad, as they will be ifon the free-list, it will be a very much more se- 
red ad to Ohio wool-growers than the friends of the Mills bill ever contem- 
plated. x 

The cause of low prices and dull sales in the wool market is found 
partly in the crippled condition of woolen manufacturies, partly in 
the discriminations against home productions, partly in the injustice 
of the law of 1883, which reduced the duty on woolen goods as well as 
on wool, partly in the use, by means of improved machinery, of carpet 
wools for clothing, but none of these, nor all of them put together are 
doing as mueh harm to the wool grower as the unfriendly and unjust 
rulings of the Treasury Department to which I have just called your 
attention. 

Mr. Chairman, I have received a good many newspaper articles in 
relation to the magnanimity of the Texas people, which the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee professes to represent, It is said that 
Texas has more slicep than New York and New England both, and yet 
it is said that Texas is in favor of free wool. I have clipped from the 
New York Sun, a Democratic newspaper, the following article, contain- 
ing resolutions adopted by the Cattlemen’s Association of Western 
Texas, which I shall read: 


MILLS ATTACKED AT HOME—THE RESOLUTIONS OF THE CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIA- 
TION OF WESTERN TEXAS. 


The spirited resolutions adopted by the Cattlemen's Association of Central 
Texas, at their convention at Waco, had better be kept from Hon. ROGER Q. 
Mites for the present, unless the health of the statesman’s nervous system has 
been pretty well re-established. 
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The preamble of the resolutions adopted by Mr. Mu.1s’s constituents holds 
him responsible for a tariff measure which retains the dutv on fencing wire 
while removing the duty from the flocks the fences inclose; which puts hides 
on the free-list, while retaining the duty on manufactured leather; which does 
not materially interfere with the duty on woolen goods, but wipes out the tar- 

ff on raw wool; and which, in short, would destroy the cattle and wool raisers’ 
interests. The resolutions then go on to declare that Mr. MILLS “ does not rep- 
resent the Ninth district nor the State of Texas in his position, and that his 
course tends to destroy the material industries of his constituency.” We quote 
further from the text of the resolutions adopted by Mr. MILis’s wool-raising 
constituents: 

We deprecate the course of Mr. Mrixs, and put ourselves on record in hearty 
condemnation of his conduct and his bill. 

We consider his action in rendering protection to the powerful and pam- 

red industries of the East and North, and withholding it from the struggling 

neues ofhis own constituency, undemocratic, unpatriotic, and wnrepresenta- 
tive. 

We condemn the Providence speech of Mr. MILLs, wherein he guarantied 
protection to the Rhode Island people and agreed to rob the Texas ople. 

Forsaken by our Representative, we urge upon our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress to work against the Milis bill, and we call upon all good men 
from other States to protect Texas, if her own Representatives fail to do so. 

Protection on raw wool is purely a protection to the producer, the farmer, as 
well as the sheep man, and should be maintained; and, finally, 

If Mr. Mitis persists in and urges the proposed removal of the duty on wool 
and hides, it is the sense of this, a representative body of his constituency, that 
he abdicate his seat, and hereaffer we will withhold our support at the Dallot- 
box and elsewhere, 


I have in my hand a circular of Justice, Bateman & Co. giving the 
present prices of wools and the prices at which the same wool will 
sell if placed on the free-list. Iwill only give the prices of four classes 
of unwashed and four classes of washed clothing wool. 


Said Sig 
“88 | $238 
= a 
gna | Bees 
R b ° te E 88 
223 S25 
Sas | 3°28 
Classes. Bos = 25 
e SAE PE 23 
Rss | 33 Z 
egy | SEE 
gee |E EEEE 
Sus [ES $ S l 
<4 fa 
Unwashed clothing : 
Fine unmerchantable, XX and above, Ohio.... 22 13 
Fine unmerchantable, X and above, Michigan 21 12 
Fine unwashed clothing, XX and above, choice 20 13 
Fine unwashed, X and above, average. 19 12 
Washed clothing: 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above, choice ..... 30 18 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above, average. 29 17 
Ohio and Pennsylvania X a 29 17 
Ohio and Pennsylvania medium, three-eighths to one- 
HABE DNGOG VEERE A A benesoeeccshsbigdeiivecvenssvaveccusekess 36 27 


There is another cause for the depreciation of wool which I have dis- 
covered, and I donot think that the wool-growers have any apprecia- 
tion of the extent of it. I refer to the use of carpet wools in the manu- 
facture of clothing. Washed carpet wools which only pay 3 cents per 
pound duty can be used in the manufacture of many kinds of clothing, 
and clothing, too, that comes into competition with the products of 
woolen mills that use high-priced wool. I refer to this simply in proof 
of existing wrongs. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the House to a 
discrepancy in the Democratic party. In Ohio the Democratie press is 
in favor of the Mills bill because they say that it will inerease the price 
of wool to place it on the free-list, and in proof of this they refer to the 
depressed prices of wool after the passage of the law of 1867, while the 
Ways and Means Committee and the President’s message declare that 
the object of placing wool on the free-list is to enable the manufacturer 
to obtain cheap wool. 

The answer to this is found in the fact that the prices of wool in Lon- 
don fix the prices of wool all over the world, including the United 
States. And when the prices of the world fell the prices of wool in the 
United States fell also, and the prices of wool in the United States 
would have fallen as low as the price in the markets of the world but 
for our tariff and the premium on gold. It was because wool declined 
in London that the American price of wool declined from 70 to 50 cents, 
and but for the tariff of 1867 and the premium on gold our wool would 
have gone down from 70 cents currency to 18 cents gold, as it did in 
London. It was not protection that reduced the price of wool, but the 
enormous increase of sheep in the Argentine Republicand in Australia, 
where sheep have increased from 40,000,000 in 1858 to 320,000,000 in 
1887; and as this increase of wool progressed the price of wool in the 
markets of the world declined, the supply of wool rising and the price 
of wool falling, and inthis way the price of wool all over the world, in- 
cluding the United States, was brought down, and but for the tariff and 
the premium on gold it would have gone still lower. 

When wool the same in quality as our XX Ohio washed wool will 
sell in London at 18 or 20 cents a pound, American money, it is impos- 
sible for American wool-growers to compete in the markets of the 
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world. The Argentine Republic and Australia, where a league of land 
can be bought for a few hundred dollars, where labor is worth only a 
few pennies a day, and where sheep live on pasture all the year through, 
have advantages that we have not, and unless the wool-growers of this 
country are adequately protected the waste lands which can only be 
used for feediog sheep will be worthless, the American flocks will be 
destroyed, a million men will be robbed of their employment, several 
millions of people will lose their means of support, and $100,000,000 
a year will be sent out of the country for wool. 


MANUFACTURE OF STARCH. 


There is another industry in which the farmers of this country are 
interested that this bill aims to destroy. I refer to the manufacture 
of starch, which furnishes to the farmer a market for his corn. The 
following figures can be depended upon as showing the importance and 
extent of this industry in the United States at the present time: 


Number of corn-starch factories . 
Capital invested ..............s00+ 

Daily capacity, bushels of corn... 
Annual capacity, bushels of corn ~... 


Acres of land required to raise corn, at 26 bustels per acre 480, 000 
Farmers necessary to raise corn, 3 men per 100 acres 14, 400 
Annual capacity, pounds of starch.. 361, 920, 000 
Value of starch produced annually 2, 476, 800 
Laborers employed in factories .. 3, 

Amount of wages paid annually. +. $1,638,500 
Average rate of Wages Per dAy...isissesrsssssiorsereeessoseosseoorsoss ersncesenenenesees $1.50 


The present duty on starch is 2 cents per pound, and this bill pro- 
poses to reduce the duty to 1 cent per pound, but does not propose to 
reduce the duty on corn, which is the starch-maker’s raw material. 
Why should the duty on starch be reduced? There is no starch manu- 
facturer in the United States to-day making 5 per cent. on his capital 
stock, and I know personally that many of them are losing money. 
The average sales of the manufacturers for the past year will not ex- 
ceed 4 cents per pound, which is the average export price for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1887, and at this tim@is about the average cost 
of production. A bushel of corn will yield 28 pounds of starch, and 
when the corn costs 56 cents per bushel, the starch in the corn will 
cost 2 cents per pound. The labor and chemicals employed will cost 
1Ẹ cents per pound. Insurance, transportation, taxes, and a very small 
profit will consume the other five-eighths of a cent. 

If the duty on starch is reduced as-proposed it will utterly destroy 
this industry. Who is complaining of the price of starch? It was 
never so cheap before in the world. The only object of reducing the 
duty is to let in potato starch from Germany, where the average wages 
in starch factories is 60 cents a day, as against $1.50 a day in this coun- 
try. I hold in my hand a late German paper giving the present price 
of potato starch at Berlin and Hamburg, the two great centers of Europe 
for potato starch; and this selling quotation reduced to American money 
is $1.94 per hundred pounds. Adding freight from Berlin to New 
York City, 12 cents per hundred, would make the cost of European 
potato starch laid down in New York or Boston $2.06 per hundred, 
which is less than the cost of the corn at the present time, without tak- 
ing into account the cost of manufacturing. Hence it is evident that 
this reduction of the duty on starch of 1 cent per pound will destroy 
this industry, increase imports, send our money abroad for starch, and 
greatly increase the surplus. 

THE HOME MARKET. 


The discussion of the tariff question resolves itself simply into this 
inquiry: Shall the alien or foreigner, to whom we are under no legal 
obligations, who neither fight our battles in time of war nor pay our 
taxes in time of peace, have access to our markets on the same terms 
asan American? This is what England wants; this is what the Cob- 
den Club wants; this is what free-traders want. 

As well might the Englishman ask to ride on our railways free of 
fare, or stay at our hotels free of charge, The privilege of selling in 
the American markets is a franchise of great value, and belongs as a 
matter of right only to Americans, There is no other such market 
beneath the circle of the sun. Andwhy? Simply because our labor- 
ing people are better paid than the laboring people of any other coun- 
try in the world. Go to any city or town or village and inquire why 
the people buy so much and the answer will be, because poor people 
are well paid. They will tell you that the market is not made good 
by the few rich men who live in it, but by the masses of poor people 
who labor for a living. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means declared a great 
truth in his Texas speech when he stated that we consume more of the 
products of our own labor than the 200,000,000 people on the conti- 
nent of Europe. That is true. There is no people in the world that 
buy as much, or eat as much, or wear as much, or live as well as 
Americans do, and what men earn is the measure of what they con- 
sume, and this is why the American market is the best in the world. 
The annual products of the farm are estimated at $8,000,000,000 and 
the manufacturers at $7,000,000,000—an aggregate of $15,000,000, 000, 
and all this is consumed in this country except about 6 per cent. 

Why should we surrender to the world a market like this with a 


prospect of getting others in return? We had better aim to occupy 
our own market as nearly as we can. There is now imported into 
this country $45,000,000 worth of woolen goods which we should 
manufacture at home, and out of our own wool. There is imported 
into this country annually about $300,000,000 of other articles that 
ought to be manufactured in this country. And if we could do this 
and keep this money at home, we would have very little need ofa for- 
eign market or of a foreign trade. But they tell usthat this is narrow 
philanthropy; that broad statesmanship embraces the whole world, and 
nota little Republiclikeours. But I remember thatabouttwo thousand 
years ago a free-trade scientist propounded this question, ‘‘Is it lawful 
to give tribute unto Cæsar or not?’ The ringing answer has come 
down through the centuries, ‘‘ Render unto Cæsar the things that are 
Cæsar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.’? Two thousand 
years later we will make the same response; we will be just to all 
nations and all lands; we will render unto Cæsar the things which are 
Ceesar’s and unto America the things that belong to America. 

There is a way, Mr. Chairman, in which our export trade can be in- 
creased, and I would like to suggest it to the other side of this House. 
The way to build up an export trade is to build up a merchant marine, 
to place American ships on every sea, and to send American seamen 
into every port, until there will not be a harbor in the civilized world 
where our flag will not wave or where our wares will not be seen. 


TRUSTS AND MONOPOLIES. 


There is one thing, Mr. Chairman, that is not at all surprising, and 
that is that all the changes should be rang upon trusts, pools, combi- 
nations, monopolies, and strikes. This has been the stock in trade of 
the Democratic party so long that it has grown old and musty. The 
stench of it is offensive, and the sound of it disgusting. A trust may 
be a good thing or it may be a bad thing, depending altogether on its 
peres but neither trusts nor pools nor combinations nor strikes have 

n fostered by protection. They have afflicted free-trade England 
just as much as they have America. And experience has shown us that 
where a trust or combination is not destroyed by its own weight it is 
cured by competition, and if legislation is necessary to check any un- 
just combination I am ready to grant it. 

But what has the tariff to do with trusts or strikes or monopolies ? 
Did the tariff have anything to do with the whisky trust or the Stand- 
ard Oil trust or with the cotton-seed oil trust? Nota particle. It cer- 
tainly had nothing to do with the coffee trust, for coffee was on the free- 
list, and if the tariff has had anything to do with the sugar trust why 
does not this bill place sugar on the free-list, whereitought tobe? The 
idea of a manufacturing establishment which every town and village 
in this broad land will welcome as a Godsend, with offers of land and 
money and exemption from taxes, being a monopoly when the business 
is open to every man alike, is too absurd for consideration. The man 
who has a patent-right has a monopoly of his invention for seventeen 
years. The man who has written a book has a monopoly of his copy- 
right, but no manufacturing establishment is a monopoly. The busi- 
ness is open to all. The tendency of protection is right the other way. 

The multiplicity of factories, their wide distribution over the country, 
and their close proximity and relationship to the consumer, make un- 
reasonablecombinations impossible; whilearticles manufactured abroad 
fall into the hands of a few importers who can very easily combine and 
fix their own prices, as they have done a thousand times already. 


TIE MYSTERY OF PROTECTION. 


The argument against protection to which the demagogue usually 
resorts is ridicule. He wants to know how it is that protection will 
cheapen cloth and raise the pie of wool? how it is that protection 
will cheapen hats and caps and raise the price of labor? I would say 
in reply that the object of a protective tariff is not for the purpose of 
cheapening anything. Thatis notits aim, though it often is the effect. 
The object of a protective tariff is to diversify labor, to equalize emol- 
uments, to secure a just recognition of individual rights, and a fair 
distribution of accruing benefits. ‘To accomplish this we must protect 
American labor. In doing this we bring the producer and the con- 
sumer together, get rid of middlemen, and save transportation. This 
gives to the farmer a market for his crops which are perishable, and 
saves the freights on those thatarenot. If we were to feed 3,000,0C0 op- 
eratives in Europe, they might pay there enormous prices for our agri- 
cultural products and yet the farmer here receive a mere pittance; but 
when we bring these manufacturers to our doors a lower price than 
bs paq there will be a high price to the farmer here, and a benefit 
to x 

The cheapness of manufactured products comes largely from the use 
of machinery, the sharpness of competition, and the saving of transpor- 
tation. And the wisdom of good wages to the laboring man and good 
prices to the farmer is found not only in the benefit to them, but in the 
benefit which accrues to the capitalist and to the country in the cre- 
ation of a market which has no parallel in the world’s history, for all 
classes become consumers and add to the common prosperity of rich 
and poor alike. It does not satisfy hunger to tell a man that bread is 
4 cents a loaf if he has no 4 cents. It will not keep away the chill of 
winter to tell a family that blankets are $3 a pair if they have no means 
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of getting the $3. It is not a question whether we shall pay this price 
or that; at the question is, how shall we get the means with which to 
buy? How can we best provide for ourselves and our families? Under 
what system can we obtain the best home, the best food and raiment, 
and the most of this world’s blessings? What plan has given the best 
results? Go to yonder immigrant, who is only one of a half-million 
who land on our shores every year, and ask him—look into the pale faces 
of his haif-clad wife and children and ask them. 
WHO PAYS THE DUTY? 

The President in his message and the speakers on this floor declare 
that the consumer or purchaser of a dutiable article pays the amount 
of the duty in addition to the cost of production, no matter whether the 
article is imported or not; or, in other words, that the duty on the 
imported article raises the price of the American product of the same 
article an amount equal tothe duty. If this is true, omitting freight, 
the price of the article here would always be obtained by adding the 
duty to the price in London or Liverpool. And the price in London or 
Liverpool would always be ascertained by subtracting the duty from 
the pricehere. This being admitted, let us test this theory. The price 
of a certain quality of cotton cloth is 8 cents a yard in London, and the 
duty is 5centsa yard. These added together, according to the free- 
trade theory, would give us as the American price 13 cents a yard; but 
we find that we can buy the same quality of goods here as cheap as in 
London. ‘Take the price here, 8 cents, subtract the duty, 5 cents, and 
it will give 3 cents as the price in London; but it can not be bought in 
London any less than 8 cents, the price here. Takecorn-starch. The 
duty on it is 2? cents a pound. The wholesale price here is 4 cents a 

und. Subtract the duty from the price here and it will give the price 
Se ronton at 2 cents a pound; but corn-starch in London is 5 cents a 
pound. Take the London price of starch at 5 cents a pound and add 
2 cents duty to it and this would make the price of corn-starch here 7 
cents a pound, 3 cents too much. 

The price of steel rails in this country is $31.50 a ton. The duty is 
$17 and the freight $2.50, making $19.50 tax on imported rails, This 
deducted from $31.50, according to the free-trade theory of the Presi- 
dent, leaves $12 as the British price of steel rails; but instead of this 
the British price is $20 instead of $12. 

The steel-rail industry owes its existence in this country to the high 
tariff of $28 per ton, under which the price came down and down until 
steel rails were sold at $27 per ton, $1 less than the duty. Take still 
another illustration. The duty on cut nails is $1.25 a keg and the 
American price is $2 a keg of 100 pounds. Ifthe President’s theory 
is right these nails ought to be bought in Europe at 75 cents a keg, 
but they can not be bought any place in the world for such figures, 
Cut nails have been sold in this country at $1.85 when the duty was 
$1.50a keg. Chloroform sells for 35 cents a pound while the duty is 
50 cents a pound; and there are many articles that sell for less than 
the duty. At the time a heavy duty is placed upon an import the 
price may go up, but when its manufacture is once firmly established 
in this country it will just as certainly come down, and when an arti- 
cle is placed upon the free-list the price may for the time go down, butas 
soon as American competition ceases it will just as certainly go up. 

Take wool for an example. If it should be placed on the list the 
price will immediately go down about 10 cents a pound; but when the 
American wool industry shall have been destroyed, when the Ameri- 
can wool-growers shall have gone into bankruptcy, when the world’s 
product of wool shall be lessened by the destruction of the American 
crop, the price of wool will be higher than it has been in many years. 
And although we would then restore the duty it would take a great 
many years to build up the wool industry again and we would be left 
for a great while at the mercy of the importers. Take one hundred 
articles in common use in your home, in your family, and in your busi- 
ness, and. compare the present prices under a protective tariff with the 
prices of any revenue period in the past, and the prices of ninety-five 
of these articles will be 100 per cent. lower than they were then, and 
some of them will be 500 per cent. lower, and a great deal better, while 
wages are higher than they have been during this century. The for- 
eign manufacturer and the importer are compelled to pay these duties 
after competition has once gained a foothold in this country. America 
is the dumping-ground for foreign manufacturers, and they send their 
surplus here and sell it at any price they can get, 

I want to say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that there are other in- 
dustries in my district, such as glass, potteries, etc., seriously affected 
by this bill, and I shall have something to say of them when we come 
to consider the bill under the five-minute rule, when amendments will 
be in order. I want now to protestagainst this bill as being intensely 
sectional, offensively partisan, and grossly inconsistent. Why isit that 
an iron hoop that goes around a bale of cotton is placed upon the free- 
list and an iron hoop that goes around a bale of hay is made to pay a 
duty? Whyis it that the duty on sugaris retained ata high rate while 
wool is placed on thefree-list? Why is it that the rice of the South is 
given a high rate of protection while the lumber of the North is placed 
on the free-list? Why are the rice and sugar and cotton plantations 
of the South protected, while farms and forests of the North are turned 
over to the tender mercies of free trade? 


And I desire also, Mr. Chairman, to protest against that feature of 
this bill which substitutes ad valorem for specifis duties, a change 
which can only invite undervaluation, perjury, and fraud, and ulti- 
mately bring the whole protective system into contempt and failure; 
and I am willing to base my objections to this change upon the rea- 
sons given in Secretary Manning’s report. But more than all, Mr. 
Chairman, I protest against the passage of this bill because of its effect 
upon the industries and the labor of the country. The effects of this 
bill would not be confined to manufacturing. While we are here to-day 
discussing this question, the mason with his trowel, the carpenter with 
his hatchet, the painter with his brush, the miner with his pick, and 
the laborer with his shovel, are no longer able to get employment be- 
cause the improvements of the country have been paralyzed by this 
bill. And behind these brawny Jaborers stand anxious wives, with 
wrenched hands and tearful eyes, anxiously inquiring whether their 
food and raiment are going to be parceled out between the laborers of 
America and the paupers of Europe. In this bill they see, as theysee 
the stars in the heavens above, the coming destruction of American 
industries and the desolation of the American home. 

But I am glad of one thing, Mr. Chairman, and that is that we are 
not, in the approaching campaign, to have the usual Democratic straddle 
on the tariff question. The President has taken the party shackles into 
his own hands, and has fastened one end of the party chain to the foot 
of British free trade and has welded the other around the neck of the 
Democratic party. Wherever free trade leads the Democratic party 
will follow. ‘The President’s organ bas announced that the Democratic 
protectionists will be taken from the head of the procession and sent 
to the rear to do hosital duty. Think of the men who have given tothe 
Democratic party all the character it has had in twenty years bathing 
the foreheads, washing the feet, and paring the corns of the free-trade 
Democrats whom the President and the Speaker of this House have so 
recently made the leaders of the Democratic party! 

Mr. Chairman, if Henry Clay could compare the seven years before 
the tariff of 1824 with the seven years that followed as a vindication 
of the wisdom of protection, the Republican party of to-day only needs 
to compare the twenty-four years that followed the tariff of 1861 with 
the twenty-four years precedingit. When this comparison is made the 
world listens, the thrones of Europe tremble, the downtrodden of 
every nation and kindred and tongue take courage. The sunshine and 
rain and dews of America have been fresher and sweeter than ever 
before. The hearts and hopes and homes of the poor have been lifted 
up. Bands of steel and bands of sympathy have bound sixty millions 
of people together as humanity was never interwoven before. The 
mountains of iron and coal and copper join hands with capital and toil 
and skill, and the sickly Republic which the Democrats deserted in 1861 
is to-day the foremost nation in the world. America, in her gold, in 
her silver, in her agricultural products, in her manufactured products, 
in her railroads and telegraphs and telephones, in her colleges and 
schools and churches, in all that go to make a great nation and a great 
people, has outgrown all the empires and kingdoms and nations of the 
planet we inhabit. 

The Republican party lifted the old starry flag from the mud into 
which the Democratic party had trodden it and placed it above all the 
flags of God’s green earth. On sea and on land, at home and abroad, 
the Republic has won honor and respect. And when the world’s great 
volume of national immortality is written, and when the political par- 
ties of the ages are assigned their places in the world’s history, at the 
head of the column will stand the name and deeds and triumphs of the 
Republican party. [Applanse.] 

Mr, RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, the President of the United 
States in his annual message has pronounced the present tariff laws 
“vicious, inequitable, and illogical.” 

This charge, made as itis by the Chief Magistrate of the country, 
against the laws which raise the revenues for the Government isa grave 
one, but it is undeniably true. The Committee of Ways and Means 
insert in their report upon the pending bill a table to show the true 
nature of duties under the tariff laws. A slight study of this table 
will clearly demonstrate the distinction between a specific and ad va- 
lorem duty, and why the manufacturer clamors for the one and de- 
spises the other. The ad valorem duty means a charge or tax on the 
article according to its value, and is not like the specific duty which 
fixes arbitrarily the tariff, regardless of the value of the article taxed. 
The specific duty makes the poorer people pay the same tax for a yard 
of cloth worth 45 cents that the rich man pays for a yard of broad- 
cloth that costs $3.66; but this fact the specific tariff conceals. Is it 
not fair to tax the article according to its value? A tax ad valorem, 
or according to value, on the yard of broadcloth above mentioned, 
which costs $3.66, would, at 40 per cent., make $1.44, while on the 
cloth which costs 45 cents per yard the tax would be 18 cents, and the 
ped ee fair to both. As it is, the tax is 180 per cent. = 

eap clo e poor man buys, and is only 50 per cent. on the high- 
priced i tg 

I will use the table set out in the report of the committee, and to it 
ask special attention, for, as the committtee wel! say, it is worthy of 
careful study: 
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Price per yard of Leeds (England) woolen and mixed goods, duties, ete. 


Name, 


West of England broadcloth. 
Fine worsted trousering........ 4 Apoia, 
Imitatiou sealskin (mohair and cotton).. 
West of England beaver................ 
West of England all-wool Moscow. 
Fine worsted coating....... 
Fine worsted trousering. z 
Indigo-blue Cheviot coating ......... sa S idekð 
Low worsted coating (worsted face, woolen back, cotton warp)..... 
Low worsted trousering (woolen back). ..............0 Sobasessitesy site 
Ottoman (worsted face, woolen back, cotton warp). 
Matelasse (worsted face, woolen back, cotton warp). ... = 
Mantle cloth (worsted face, woolen back, cotton warp).......... 
Wool, fancy suiting... ea 
Cotton-warp cloth. 
Fancy coating... 
Fancy cheviot... 
Wool, fancy suiting... 
Diagonal cheviot....... 
Common blue cheviot coating . 
Cotton-warp Moscow... 
Cotton-warp cloth, ....... 
Cotton-warp twilled Melton. 
Cotton-warp Moscow ... 
Cotton-warp cloth........ 
Fancy overcoating (cotton warp) 
Cotton-warp reversible... ......... 
Fancy overcoating (cotton warp). 
Cotton-warp coatin 
Imitation sealskin (caif hair mixed with wool, cotton w: 
ton-warp coating... "z 
Cotton-warp Melton..... 
Cotton-warp serge Melton..... 
Reversible diagonal (cotton warp). 
Reversible nap (cotton warp)... 
Cotton-warp reversible. 


This table is well worthy of careful study. Inexamining the figures given in 
the column h “ Price at factory” and the column headed “Per cent. of 
price at factory,” which the total duty amounts to, the startling inequalities in 
the rate of duty to be paid in this begs becomes ea pS The highest- 
priced goods named in the table is West of England broadcloth, worth $3.60 per 
yard in Leeds, the specific duty being 35 cents per pound and the ad valorem 
duty 40 per cent., making a total duty of 50.3 per cent. on the value at the fac- 
tory. This is on a high grade of goods. Inlookingat the bottom of the table 
the last entry is for cotton-warp reversible cloth, made in imitation of a bette 
kind. It is worth but 45 cents per yard at the factory. The specific duty is the 
same as on the West of England broadcloth, 35 cents per pound, the ad valorem 
duty is 35 per cent., but the y pepa duty and thead valorem duty together make 
the rate on the price at the factory 180.7 per cent. That is to say, the cheaper 
the goods at the factory the ter is the proportionalincrementof duty. The 
column headed “Per cent. of price at factory,” which shows the percentage that 
the duty is of the factory price, brings this out clearly. 

The committee refer to the cotton goods schedule for further illus- 
tration of this idea, and call attention to the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury on revision of tariff, February 16, 1886. They say: 

It will be seen in his report pi the tables sent to him by persons dealing in 
cotton goods imported into the United States from foreign countries, that cheap 
goods. costing 3.55 cents per yard pay 176 per cent. duty or tax, while those cost- 

ng 8.12 cents per yard pay 77 per cent. duty; and goods that cost 4 cents per 
yard pay a duty of $4 per cent., while those that cost 2 cents per yard pay a 
duty of 208 per cent. These inequalities run throughout the whole system of 
specific duties, It is that feature that commends it to the manufacturer of the 
competing article. As these excessive rates are thought to be more hurtful in 
cotton and woolen goods than in the articles embraced in other schedules, the 
committee have substituted the ad valorem for the specific duties as to the ar- 
ticles in the woolen schedule, and in all except yarns in the cotton schedule. 


I now quote these words from the platform of the Republican party 
of 1884: 


The Republican party pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the tariff, 
and to reduce the surplus, 


Then they admitted the inequalities and promised the people to cor- 
rect them. This was four years ago. Whenand how, gentlemen, do 
you intend to redeem this pledge? It was solemnly given to the peo- 
ple of this country in 1884 in convention at Chicago when you were 
appealing for votes, and though only a few weeks will elapse before 
you are called upon to express yourselves upon this subject in a national 
platform, you have not kept the pledge already given. In view of 
your conduct and history for the past two Congresses since that solemn 
pledge was given to the people, how can you come before the country 
again and excuse yourselves for your failure? Have you even tried to 
keep it? Did you not, as one man, in the Forty-ninth Congress, on at 
least two occasions absolutely refuse to consider the question of correct- 
nS the irregularities of the tariff and the reduction of the surplus, 
which you had pledged yourselves to the people to do? Twice during 
that Congress the Democratic party said, let us take up the tariff ques- 
tion, revise it in a spirit of fairness to all interests, lower taxes, reduce 
the surplus, and relieve the people of the oppression upon them, but 
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you responded with a unanimous no. You said by your votes, this 
matter does not deserve consideration at the hands of Congress. 

The Democratic party was endeavoring to keep the pledge it made at ' 
Chicago ‘‘to revise the tariff in a spirit of fairness to all ies.” This 
was right and proper. A party, as well as an individual, should faith- 
fully keep and observe pledges. The highest sense of duty to the voters 
of the land demands this. Party platforms and pledges should mean 
something; and when a party in national convention in this country 
solemnly pledges itself to carry out any given policy on a great subject 
it should be held to a strict accountability. 

In no other way can the intelligent voters of this land decide with 
which party they will affiliate. Shall it be said party platforms are 
only made to catch votes? Are our people to be educated to such a 
standard of political morals as this? 

The Republicans have presented no bill to this House ‘‘ for the pur- 
pose of reducing the surplus or correcting the irregularities of the tarift 
which they admit to exist.” They content themselves simply by op- 
posing the reasonable, fair, just, and conservative measure which is pend- 
ing as the result of Democratic thought and action. It is not claimed 
that the pending bill is a perfect one. Upon the bill generally, or as a 
whole, the Committee of Ways and Means say: 

The committee have determined to recommend a reduction of the revenues 
from both customs and internal taxes, They have given the whole subject a 
careful and painstaking examination, and in the revision of the schedules have 
endeavored to act with a spirit of fairness to all interests. They have carefully 
kept in view at all times the interests of the manufacturer, the laborer, the 
producer, and the consumer, od 

The bill herewith reported to the House is not offered asa perfect bill. Many 
articles are left subject to duty which might well be transferred to the free-list. 
Many articles are left subject to rates of duty which might well be lessened. 
In both respects the bill could be improved; but in its preparation the com- 
mittee have not undertaken or felt authorized to construct a new and consist- 
ent system: of tarif taxation. They have dealt with the existing system, seek- 
ing to free it of much of its injustice, to simplify its provisions, to diminish its 
complexity, and as far as practicable to lighten its pressure on the tax-payer 
and make it more contributory to our industrial pocne and progress, 

Furthermore, we have felt constrained to consalt the opinions and give weight 
as far as possible to the views of our associates from different parts of the 
United States, always subordinate, however, to the paramount consideration of 
the welfare of the entire country. From the beginning of our Government 
tariff legislation has been based on the principles of mutual concession. The 
present bill does not depart from this precedent. 


The Democratic party, in the effort to keep its pledge to the people, 
here and now attempts, as it has heretofore done, to revise the tariff ina 
spirit of fairness to all interests. Let us hope that when the vote is 
taken no Democrat will prove recreant to that pledge. [Applause. ] 

If the bill is not perfect, let him come forward in the proper spirit, 
ask for concessions, and keep the faith with the people. 

Too much time has already been spent, and is yet being consumed, 
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by gentlemen on this floor arguing the theory of protection and free 
trade. However interesting these arguments are—and much learning 
has been displayed by gentlemen in their advocacy of one or the other 
theory—it is not, I respectfully submit now, a question of either pro- 
tection or free trade. 

As the President so aptly expressed it in his annual message to Con- 
gress, ‘‘it is a condition which confronts us, not a theory.” He wisely 
added, ‘*‘the question of free trade is absolutely irrelevant,” and so, I 
add, is the question of protection in so far, I mean, as this bill affects 
that question. 

Gentlemen may discourse upon the beauties of protection, and they 
havedoneso; but thatis not the question to which we must, asintelligent 
legislators, address ourselves. It is to the condition in which we find 
the country, and not so much what brought about this condition, that 
demands our immediate attention. We have an overflowing Treasury. 
The laws under which taxes are collected are putting into the Treas- 
ury vast sums in excess of the necessities of the Government. Various 
expedients have been resorted to by the President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury for some time past to keep down this rapidly accumulat- 
ing surplus. sums have been expended by the Treasury De- 
partment in the purchase of Government bonds not yet due for this 
purpose. 

In some instances a premium of more than 24 per cent. has been paid 
out for these bonds—that is, for a hundred dollars of such bonds more 
than $124 has been paid. By such resorts as I have just mentioned 
the people have been relieved to some extent and immediate danger 
averted. The surplus, however, has continued to accumulate, so that 
by the 30th day of June, 1888, it is estimated that the surplus in the 
Treasury-will amount to the enormous sum of $150,000,000. This 
sum is to be locked up in the vaults of the Treasury for no purpose 
whatever. It can not be used for any demands of the Government. 
The people will have paid it. Ifthe Government does not need it, it 
should be returned to them? [Applause. ] 

This condition is not to stop with the 30th of June, but.on and on 
and on each succeeding month will see from ten to twelve millions 
of dollars added to this enormous and unneeded surplus. 

Shall we legislate so as to stop this drain upon the people’s pockets, 
this hoarding up of their money? Or shall we till overcome by dis- 
aster debate the theory of protection and free trade? If the situa- 
tion is not relieved by legislation at once, or at least at a very early 
date, it requires no prophetic ken to foretell that financial convulsion 
and widespread disaster will follow. This bill is not free trade, nor 
does it break down the system of so-called protection; but it will bring 
some relief to the country, and for this reason it should pass. It is to 
my mind a silly cry made by gentlemen op ing this bill, that its 
pme will bring ruin upon the country. hen did the country ever 

ve so high a tariff before? Never until the late war was there any 
such rate of tariff taxation as was then enacted; yet the country grew 
and prospered everywhere up to that date. ‘The rate of taxation is 
now, on the average, over47 per cent. The passage of the pending 
bill only reduces it a small sum. After its passage the rate will be 
higher than under the highest tariff passed during the late war, and 
this bill is more protective than the highest protective measure ever 
enacted before the war. It will leave it higher than the rate recom- 
mended by the Republican Tariff Commission of 1883. 

This was a commission organized to recommend to Congress what 
the rate of taxation should be. They were so-called experts. They 
made their investigation and recommendation to Congress, This was 
in 1883; and the present bill, if it passes, will leave the rate of taxation 
higher than those Republican experts said it should be. Yet ‘' there 
is ruin to come to the country if the bill is enacted into a law.” 

Gentlemen need not make such foolish and extravagant assertions, 
and expect the people of this land to be thereby deceived. This bill 
will add no more to the free-list, with the one exception of wool, than 
was recommended by President Arthur and his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Folger. 

Lest I be accused of doing President Arthur injustice, I will quote 
his exact words from an annual message to Congress. He said: 

Without entering into minute detail, which under present circumstances is 
quite unnecessary, I recommend an enlargement of the free-list so as to include 
within it the numerous articles which yield inconsiderable revenue, a simplifi- 
cation of the complex and inconsistent schedule of duties upon certain manu- 


factures, particularly those of cotton, iron, steel, and a substantial reduction of 
the duties upon those articles, and upon sugar, molasses, wool and woolen 


This is nearly all the pending bill does. The last Republican Presi- 
dentrecommended this; his Secretary of the Treasury went even further, 
and yet to do the very thing they recommended should be done will 
ruin the country if now done by Congress ? 

The idea of ruining a country by abolishing its needless and unnec- 
essary taxes was never before heard of in the history of any people in 
the world. [Applause. } 

Mr, Chairman, absolute free trade is not possible in this country now. 
To raise the enormous revenue required for the support of the Govern- 
ment a tariff is necessary, but Congress should be careful to raise on 
more revenue than just enough to support the Government. No mat- 


ter how low the tariff is that raises this revenue some protection will 
thereby be afforded to our manufacturers. Just to what extent a tariff 
or revenue law shall be made protective is a question of vital interest 
to the people, and should be well understood by them. Itis, as I shall 
show, susceptible to very great abuse. 

It is gravely argued on this floor, and has been always asserted by 
the friends of protection, that protection raised the wages of labor. 
The time was when the rallying cry was ‘‘ Protection to American in- 
dustries,’’ sometimes called infant industries, but now we only hear of 
protection to American labor. It is not meant by this that protection 
raises alone the wages of persons who are employed in special indus- 
tries or manufactories protected by the tariff. ‘To do this would be to 
admit that the benefits of protection are partial and not shared by all 
laborers, and protectionists will not do that. Can it be that laborers 
on a farm, or in an industry not protected by the tariff, are benefited 
by this so-called protection? * Are their wages increased by it? What, 
let me ask, is the object of the protective tariff? It is to check the 
importations of foreign goods and thereby increase the price of Ameri- 
can goods and articles that the manufacturer of such goods and articles 
in the United States may receive the larger profits. 

How does the fact that the manufacturer gets more money for his 
goods insure the further result that his laborer gets larger wages? It 
is even denied that the manufacturer is thereby made the better able 
to pay larger wages; but are wages measured by the ability of the em- 
ployer, or are they not rather measured by the demand for the labor 
and the supply at hand? Unless protection, by enabling the manu- 
facturer to pay large wages, necessarily insures larger wages, and further, 
unless this protection to only some of the industries not only insures 
the larger wages to all labor, whether employed in protected industries 
or not, it must follow as inevitably as night the day that protection 
does not raise the wages of labor. 

Who will insist that because a manufacturer or capitalist has the 
ability to pay more therefore he does pay higher wages t his fellow- 
manufacturer who bas not so much ability to pay? Thisisabsurd. A 
man who buys labor buys it like any other commodity, at the market 
price. This is true, even if the protected manufacturer has to send 
across the water to the old country and import his labor, and this im- 
ported labor, too, being the very labor which he is urging a high tariff 
in this country to protect the labor here against. If the object of his 
fatherly care is the protection of our people here who labor, why will 
he bring the people of the older countries and place them in competi- 
tion with the laborers whom he pretends to regard so tenderly? The 
market price is fixed, not by the ability of the buyer, but by the de- 
mand and the supply. The richest banker or railroad magnate pays 
no more to his porter or blacksmith than a poor farmer does. He 
has the ability to pay more, but the market price is fixed, and he 
takes advantage of it. 

A manin my town wishes to get builta block of store houses, a dupli- 
cate of a block already there which cost $20,000. He is rich, for that 
country. Healready has many bonds, a number of buildings, and is 
obtaining large rents. His income is handsome. When helets out his 
contract to erect these buildings is he governed by his ability to pay ? 
We will imagine the poor day laborer who bids on this job saying to 
him: ‘Sir, you are rich and able to pay; therefore I will charge you 
$25,000 for this work.” But the answer comes: *‘ You built yonder 
block for $20,000, and I want it simply duplicated.” ‘* Ah,” says the 
poor laborer who is living under a protective tariff, whose labor is pro- 
tected, and where it is claimed men pay wages in proportion to their 
ability to do so, *‘ sir, yoa are able to pay more than your neighbor who 
owns yonder block. Thatisall he has. Youarerich. You must pay 
in proportion to your ability.’’ This would end the controversy. 

The merchant who hires his clerks does not grade their wages by 
his ability to pay them, but by the demand for them, the supply, and 
their efficiency. 

Since the close of the late unhappy war our people in the South 
have not had the time to devote in politics to the study of the in- 
equalities of the tariff, or indeed of any economic question of govern- 
ment, It has been with us more a matter of life and living, how to 
take care of rights dearer to us than mere questions of political econ- 


omy. 

That time, happily, has passed away. We find ourselves under the 
old flag with our rights unimpaired, I mean our political rights, and 
while we have submitted uncomplainingly to the onerous burden of 
Federal taxation, our people are now beginning to inquire into this 
question. In the two canvasses I made for a seat on this floor, my Re- 
publican competitors took decided ground in favor of the present high 
protective tariff. In each case I argued as best I could against protec- 
tion and in fayor of a tariff which would raise only the revenue neces- 
sary for the economical support of the Government. Thisis my present 
position. What, let me ask, is the tariff, which is but another name 
for tax, laid for? Is it not only to raise the funds whereby the Gov- 
ernment may be administered? What power has Congress to lay a 
tariff except for the purpose I have indicated. This question has been 
settled by the Supreme Court of the United States, and I beg leave 
here to quote from that august tribunal. 
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In the celebrated Topeka, Kans., case, Justice Miller of the Supreme 
Court said: = 

Of all the powers conferred on the Government by the Constitution, that of 
taxatiyn is the most liable to abuse. 

And further: ' 


This power can as readily be employed against one class of individuals and 
in favor of another so as to ruin the one class,and give unlimited wealth and 
prosperity to the other—if there is no implied limitation of the uses for which 
the power may be exercised. To lay, with one hand. the power of govern- 
ment on the y of the citizen, and with the other bestow it upon favored 
individuals to aid private enterprise and build up private fortunes, is none 
the less robbery because it is done under the form of law andis called taxation. 

Beyond a cavil, there can be no lawful taxation which is not laid for public 
purposes. 

Again, I quote from Judge Cooley, formerly judge of the supreme 
court of Michigan (see Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations): 

Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenues 
for public purposes, and whatever governmeatal exaction has not this basis is 
tyrannical and unlawful. <A tax on imports, therefore, the purpose of which is 
not to raise revenue, but to discourage and indirectly prohibit some particular 
import for the benefit of some home manufacturer, may well be questioned as 
penr merely colorable, and, therefore, not warranted by constitutional princi- 
ples. 

This being true, whence comes the power to tax the people to build 
up monopolies and make rich certain special interests by subsidy? 

I remember, sir, one argument I have heretofore had to meet, and I 
have heard it repeated on this floor, that all high protective duties or 
taxes are paid by the foreigners who manufacture goods and bring them 
here to market. How is this? Recently I read this statement: 


In 1881 the daty on the best plate-glass wasll2 percent. Glass ofthis kind sell- 
ing in Belgium for $335,000 was imported here, and, at 112 percent., duty or tariff 
was paid on it to the amount of $437,000, It was then sold here in the United 
States for $350,000. Now, who paid duty? Didthe Belgium manufacturer? 
If he did, then out of the $386.000, which was all he got for his giass, he paid 
$437,000 to our Government for the privilege of sendingit here. In other words, 
he gave us his glass for nothing when he could have sold it at home for $336,000, 
and he gave us $51,000 more for leave to do so. 

If this glass only sold for $386,000 in Belgium, when it was brought 
here and sold to our consumers for $850,000, of which $437,000 went 
into the Treasury as taxes, I want to know if the consumers here did 
not pay this tax? But for the high tariff of 112 per cent. on the glass 
our consumers here would have been able to buy it at $386,000, and 
the rtation added. There can be no answer to this argument. 
In many instances, however, the tariff is laid so high that it amounts 
to a total prohibition of the importation of the goods so taxed. Then 
what is the inevitable result? If the goods are not imported, you say 
of course the Treasury gets no tax or tariff. This is true; but while 
this is true, our people who have to buy these goods from American 
man thus prohibited from importation by reason of high 
duty, pay the increased prices all the same. Not that it goes into the 
Treasury, for in this case it goes into the pockets of the American 
manufacturer in the shape of subsidy or increase in profits. Many of 
the cheapest of woolen goods are thus taxed so high they are not 
imported. The duty on them varies from 115 to 200 per cent., and 
they can not be brought here by foreign merchants and sold after pay- 
ing this high rate of tariff duty. The American manufacturer, how- 
ever, knowing this, charges from 75 to 150 per cent. more for these 

s than the foreigner, and is secure against his competition. 

Who pays this increased price to our manufacturers? Not the 
foreign importer, for we have seen he does not in this case import on 
account of the high duty, but itis all paid by the poor consumer in 
our country who is compelled to buy these cheap woolen goods. And 
even in cases where the foreigner imports his goods, if he pays duty 
upon them heis not at last the party who suffers most under this tariff 
for protection. The best statistics we have show that the proportion 
of American goods we use to foreign goods is about five to one; so that 
the tariff raises the price of goods to our people about five times where 
it places the tax once upon the foreigner who brings his goods here 
for sale. Therefore when $1 is paid into the Treasury for tariff our 
people have paid $5 to the American manufacturer in the shape of 
subsidy. As we raise every year about $200,000,000 by the tariff, it 
follows that to do this the people pay five times this sum, or ten hun- 
dred millions in subsidy. Such a law for taxation is notright and can 
not be defended on any just or equitable principle; yet any proposi- 
tions which look to any reduction of taxes or the giving of any relief 
to the people are met by the cry of ‘‘free trade,’’ and that an assault is 
being made upon the great American system of protection. 

From what I have said, sir, it must be apparent to all that protec- 
tionists in making the law to collect the revenue for the administra- 
tion of the Government do not look to revenue as the result of such 
law. I quote from an editorial in a leading Republican protective or- 
gan, the Ohio State Journal, of recent date, the following: 

The principle of protection does not primarily look to revenue atall. Duties 


amounting in the aggregate to a million dollars may easily mean a hundred 
millions in benefits to home producers. y d 


This is frank and candid, and I doubt if any protectionist on this floor 
will make the same confession or attempt its defense. What is this? 
The law made to raise revenue so framed as to raise one million of rev- 
enue, and in doing so give as a subsidy, as a benefit, agift, s bonus, one 
hundred millions to some other citizens. This is the logic, this the con- 
fession. ‘Whence, I ask again, comes the authority to Congress to lay 


any duty which does not look simply to raising revenue? Congress has 
no more authority underthe Constitution to takemoney from me which 
it does not need for the Government, under the guise of a revenue law, 
with the view of aiding or benefiting some other citizen or class of cit- 
izens, than it has to take my horses, mules, sheep, or other property 
fora like purpose. [Applause. ] 

According to the logic of the argument I have quoted from the pro- 
tection organ, Congress can levy a tax upon the people to raise $101,- 
000,000, of which one million will go into the Treasury as taxes and 
the remaining one hundred millions will go into the pockets of a ben- 
efited class. Such a proposition, I submit, is monstrous, Who con- 
tends that the tariff is not a tax? Ihave heard that there are some 
who make this contention. Hear the great Western lawyer and orator, 
Mr. Storrs, on this point. He said: 


Finally, what is a tariff? Itis a tax. Itis nothing less and nothing but a 
tax. It isa tax which we do not pay to the Government; for where protection 
parios. zerean ceases. The consumer is impoverished, the Government is 
not aided. 


This isan honest statement. A protective tariff laid upon four thou- 
sand articles of daily consumption by our people means a tax laid upon 
these articles, not forrevenue, not for any purpose of government; for, as 
quoted above, “where protection begins revenue ceases.” What does 
this phrase *‘ protection to labor’? asused mean? Doesit mean that you 
must find employment for your neighbor, else he will go unemployed ? 
Why not he findemployment for you? Is it meant that you must find 
employment for yourself and neighbor also, while he must not find 
employment for himself? In thisfreecountry of oursit is best for every 
man to learn to take care of himself. No man should be expected to 
take care of himself and you, too; much less be made to doso by a tax 
law, so called. I have heard it gravely argued here and elsewhere that 
the high protective tariff reduced the price of every merchantable com- 
modity, and thatall profitsare raised by thissystem. If this be trne it 
opens up a new way for usall to get rich, and it is to be recommended 
as a popular panacea for poverty. [Langhterandapplause.] We need 
only keep on piling up taxes, increase the protection, make the tariff 
altogether prohibitory, place restrictions upon trade until profits are 
carried up 300 or 400 per cent., and when all trade has ceased every- 
body’s profits will be increased. 

This again is absurd. Take the article of quinine which a few years 
ago was sold under a high duty. Onur people paid $3.50 perounce for 
it; the tariff was taken off, and did this “ merchantable commodity”? 
go higher as was predicted? On the other hand, it retails at 80 cents 
per ounce. When it was sold at $3.50 per ounce who paid it? The 
consumers among our people. Who got the benefit of the protection 
on it? Only two or three manufacturers in the United States. Who 
gets the benefits now of the reduction to 80 cents perounce? The qnes- 
tion answers itself. 

Let us pursue this a little further. To the manufacturer the protec- 
tionist says, we give you a protective tariff, that you may get higher 
prices for your goods; that is theavowed object of it. Totheconsumer 
of these goods—the farmer, the lawyer, the mechanic, the doctor—he 
says, we will give you a protective tariff, that yop may get goods you 
buy of the manufacturer cheaper. And to the labor he says, we give 
you protective tariff that you may get higher wages from the manu- 
facturer. And the people believe him in each case. Let us suppose 
the object of the protective tariff was to enable lawyers to charge larger 
fees for their legal services, and as a lawyer I was to say to my clients, 
you ought to favor this law, for while it enables me tocharge you larger 
fees it also enables you to get my services morecheaply. Let the miller 
say to his customers, you should favor this law, because it enables me 
to take more toll from you and at the same time give you more meal. 
So withthe physician. So with the mechanic who builds your house. 
This argument would not work at all in any of these cases, but just 
apply it to the manufacturer and it acts like a charm. It is a wonder- 
ful antidote. [Laughter and applause. ] 

It seems to be a kind of medicine which stimulates the pationt, yet 
reduces his fever; acts asa powerful laxative, yet produces constipation; 
feeds the system, yet depletes the patient; a fat, and yet an anti-fat 
[laughter]; a wine that may be taken for thestomach’s sake when itis 
sick, yeta powerful emetic; itisa narcotic, and yet anatropine; it brings 

iling happiness and solid comforts to those who toil in the work- 
shops, and yet it is prolific of strikes and lock-outs; it richly rewards 
labor, yet fills the land with paupers and tramps. There is nothing 
in all nature like it. It is a centripetal, yet a centrifugal force. It 
contracts and expands under the same influence and condition. Ad- 
ministered toa Democratin perfect health, in full doses, he begins forth- 
with to preach the gospel of Republicanism. Itdoes these things, and 
is all thisand more; it gives the men who make the goods higher prices, 
and the men who buy them cheaper goods. Surely there is nothing 
else like it on earth, or in the waters under the earth. Heaven alone, 
and I speak it not sacrilegiously, can produce such another panacea, 
a compound which will produce exactly the opposite effect upon simi- 
lar subjects under like conditions, [Applause. | 

This theory of raising the price of goods for the men who sell and 
lowering them for the men who buy, reverses every rule given us in 
nature by nature’s God. With His rule in nature, we know how to 
apply remedies; the doctor can write his prescriptions; the farmer can 
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sow his grain, and expect like to produce like; he an poe his 
stock with intelligence; the mariner can guide his v: ; the astrono- 
mer can calculate the coming eclipse; and old Probabilities can him- 
self guess at the weather, it may be wide of the mark, but this new gospel 
of protection reverses all laws, and bids farewell to all the rules where 
the principle is engrafted. Better stick to nature and nature’s law. 
Say, if you wish, protection benefits the manufacturer for the time being, 
that is, it temporarily benefits him, and none will controvert it, and the 
contention ends, The logic, so called, of the protectionistis thus re- 
duced to absurdity. But from this let us turn to the good sense and 
sound reasoning of the Committee of Waysand Means. In theirreport 
upon the pending bill they say: 

Duties are imposed to raise revenue, and they should be so imposed as to ob- 
tain the revenue with as little burden as possible to the tax-payer and as little 
disturbance as possible to the businéssof the country. This is accomplished by 
EEEn, bees duty on the finished goodsalone, and in no tariff, from the first to 
the ren ve woolens, cottons, silks, or linens been placed on the free-list. We 
say to the manufacturer we have put wool on the free-list to enable him to ob- 

n foreign wools cheaper, make his goods cheaper, and send them into foreign 
markets and success/ully compete with the foreign manufacturer. We say to 
the laborer in the factory we have put wool on the free-list so that it may be 
imported and he may be employed to inake the goods that are now made by 
foreign labor and imported into the United States. We say to the consumer we 
have put wool on the free-list that he may have woolen E ees cheaper. We 
say to the domestic wool-grower we have put wool on the free-list to enable the 
manufacturer to import foreign wool to mix with his and thus enlarge his mar- 
ket and quicken the demand for the consumption of home wool while it light- 
ens the burden of the tax-payer. 


So it is absurd to contend that every merchantable commodity is sold 
rate cheaply to our people by reason of the system of protection, so 

led. 

I have not intended to go very largely into detail in what I have to 
say on the pending bill. To answer, however, further the contention 
that this protective tariff lessens the cost of living and cheapens 
to our people, I will insert here a table which shows the rate of tax laid 
upon some of the necessaries of life which enter into daily consumption 
by every family in the land, I care not how rich or poor they may be: 

TARIFF ON CLOTHES AND OTHER ARTICLES. 
Per cent. 
Men's snits of wool—on every dollar you invest in a suit the tariff takes...... 
Woolen hosiery and undershirts... 
Cotton hosiery and undershirts . 
Woolen hats and ca) 
Your wife's silk dress, about.. 


On your carpet, if made of druggets, for every dollar. 
Carpet, if made of tapestry 

Furniture (ask G. R. deale: 
Wall-paper .......... K 
Window-curtains. 
Loo! 
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TARIFF ON KITCHENS. 


On every dollar’s worth of iron in your stove there is a tariff of. 
Pots and kettles... 
Copper and brass 
Crockery of the common 
Glassware, cheapest kind 
Table cutlery and spoons. 
Pickled and salt fish.. 
a desoscenacecs 

ugar, 
Rice........ 


ce. oe 
Oranges and other fruit... 


If your woolen suit cost you $10, put it down that $4.80 of that cost 
is protective-tariff tax, and so with each article named in the table. So 
the laboring man, the farmer, the lawyer, the preacher, the poveien, 
the mechanic, everybody, every day, everywhere in our land is paying 
this tribute under the present tariff laws. It isan insidious tax. It 
is an indirect tax. People pay it and imagine it is a part of the value 
of the goods bought, when if the proper modifications of the present 
law were made many of these goods could be bought for about one-half 
what they now cost, and still the Government would get all the reve- 
nue needed. Ifa tax-collector of the United States stood at the store 
door and levied and collected the tax upon every article set forth in 
the preceding table at the rate therein set forth, there would be an 
immediate outcry, and the gentlemen now on this floor who are de- 
fending with their might the present rate of taxation would change 
their position on this question or they would be retired by the people 
to the shades of private life. While this is true, the very people who 
would rather fight than pay such a tax as I have mentioned to a tax- 
gathererat the store door will uncomplainingly pay higher taxes when 
they are collected by the storekeeper in the shape of increased prices. 
I desire here to quote from the message of the President of the United 
or sent to us at the beginning of this Congress. The President 
said: 

Rut our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical source of 
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taxation, ought to be at once revised and amended. These laws, 

and plain effect, raise the price to consumers of all articles im- 
ported and subject to duty by precisely the sum paid for'such duties. Thusthe 
amount of the duty measures the tax paid by those who purchase for use these 
imported articles, Many of these things, however, are raised or manufactured 
in our own country, and the duties now levied upon foreign coe and products 
are called protection to home manufactures, because they render it possi- 
ble for those of our people who are manufacturers to make these taxed articles 
and sell them for yo equal to that demanded for the imported goods that 
have paid customs ao 

So it happens that while comparatively a few use the imported articles, mill- 
ions of our peopie, who never use and never saw any of the foreign products, 

urchase and use things of the same kind made in this country, and pay there- 

or nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the duty adds to the imported 
articles. Those who buy imports pay the duty charged thereon into the publie 
treasury, but the great serene ourcitizens, who Suy domesticarticles of the 
same class, pay a sum at least approximately equal to this duty to the home 
manufacturer, This reference to the operation of our tariff laws is not made 
by way of instruction, but in order that we may be constantly reminded of the 
manner in which they imposea burden upon those who consume domestic prod- 
Spiet 5 those who consume imported articles, and thus create a tax upon 

our people. 

It is not proposed to entirely relieve the country of this taxation. It must be 
extensively continued as the source of the Government’s income, and in a read- 
justment of our tariff the interests of American labor engaged in manufacture 
should be carefully considered, as well as the preservation of our manufactur- 
ers. It may be called protection, or any other name, but relief from the hard- 
ships and dangers of our present tariff laws should be devised with especial pre- 
caution against imperiling the existence of our manufacturing interests, 

But this existence should not mean a condition which, without regard to the 
public welfare or a national exigency, must alwaysinsure the realization of im- 
mense profits instead of moderately profitable returns. As the volume and di- 
versity of our national activities increase, new recruits are added to those who 
desire a continuation of the advantages which they conceive the present system 
of tariff taxation directly affords them, So stubbornly have alleffortsto reform 
the present condition been resisted by those of our fellow-citizens thus engaged, 
that they can hardly complain of the suspicion, entertained to a certain extent, 
ber pe there exists an organized combination all along the line to maintain their 

vantage. 


The effect of the high protective tariff is to build up favored cities and 
sections at the expense of others less favored; to enrich one individual 
at the expense of another; to feed and foster monopolies and impoverish 
the agricultural districts. Itis not diffusive inits blessings, if it blesses 
at all. Why, then, should we as law-makers enact such legislation ? 
The end of government is the greatest good to the largest number; not 
special benefits and privileges to a class or section. Protection may 
make magnificent cities and stupendous fortunes for the few. It may 
make asection or even a country rich, and yet the masses be the poorer 
thereby. The advocates of protection should reflect upon the poetic 
truth in these lines: 


Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 


unnecessary 
as their pri. 


The rich man’s joys increase, the t's decay, 
Tis yours to ju how wide the limits stan 
Between a splendid and happy land, f 


A studied effort has been made on this floor and elsewhere, and is 
still being made to show that the President is a free-trader, and is un- 
friendly to the workingmen of this country. I will be pardoned there- 
fore if I quote rather extensively from his message in this connection 
and upon this point. He says: 


We are in the midst of centennial celebrations, and with becoming pride wo 
rejoice in American skill and ingenuity, in American energy and enterprise, 
and in the wonderful natural advantages and resources developed by a centu- 
ry’s national growth. Yet when an attempt is made to justify ascheme which 
permits a tax to be laid upon every consumer in the land for the benefit of our 
manufacturers, quite beyond a reasonable demand for governmental regard, it 
suits the Fo are of advocacy to call our manufactures infant industries, still 
needin: e highest and greatest degree of favor and fostering care that can be 
wrung from Federal legislation. 

It is also said that the increase in the price of domestic manufactures result- 
ing from the present tariff is necessary inorder that higher wages may be paid to 
our vone employed in manufactories, than are paid for what is called 
the pauper labor of Europe. Al will acknowledge the force of an argument 
which involves the welfare and liberal compensation of our laboring people. 
Our labor is honorablein the eyes of every American citizen; and as it lies at 
the foundation of our development and a it is entitled, without affecta- 
tion or aro sean to the utmost regard. The standard of our laborers’ life 
should not be measured by that of any other country less favored, and they are 
entitled to their full share of all our advantages. 

By the last census it is made to appear that of the 17,392,099 of our tion 
engaged in all kinds ofindustries 7,670,493 are employed in agriculture,4,074,238in 
siemens and personal service (2,934,876 of whom are domestic servants and 

borers), while 1,810,255 are employed in trade and transportation, and 3,837,112 
are classed as employed in manufacturing and mining. 

For present A gen ger however, the last number giyen should be considerably 
reduced, Without attempting to enumerate all, it will be conceded that there 
should be deducted from those which it includes 375,143 carpenters and joiners, 
285,401 milliners, dressmakers, and seamstresses, 172,726 blacksmiths, 133,753 
tailors and tailoresses, 102,473 masons, 76,241 butchers, 41,309 bakers, 22,083 plas- 
terers, and 4,891 engaged in manufacturing agricultural implements, amount- 
ing in the te to 1,214,023, leaving 2,623,089 persons employed in such 
manufacturing industries as are claimed to be benefited by a high tariff. 

To these the appeal is made to save their employment and maintain their 
wages by zoning a change: There should be no disposition to answer such 
suggestions by the allegation that they are in a minority among those who la- 
bor, and therefore should forego an advantage in the interest of low prices for 
the jority ; their compensation, as it may be affected by the operation of tariff 
laws, should at all times be scrupulously kept in view; and yet with slight re- 
flection they will not overlook the fact that they are consumers with the rest ; 
that they, too, have their own wants and those of their families to supply from 
their earnings, and that the price of the n ies of life aswell astheamount 
of their wages will regulate the measure of their welfare and comfort. 

But the reduction of taxation demanded should be so measured as not to ne- 
cessitate Set cea! either the loss of employment 


ry ustment, sh 
of the interests of his employés either in their opportunity to work or in the 
diminution of their compensation. Nor can the worker in manufactures 

to understand that while a high tariff is claimed to be necessary to allow the 
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payment of remunerative w it certainly results in a very large increase in 
the price of nearly allsorts of manufactures, which, in almost countless forms, 
he needs for the use of himself and his family. He receives at the desk of his 
employer his wages, and perhaps before he reaches his home is obliged, in a 
pca for family use of an article which embraces his own labor, to return 

n the payment of the increase in price which the tariff permits the hard-earned 
compensation of many days of toil. 

Again, he uses the following patriotic words: 

The plain and simple daty which we owe to the people is to reduce taxation 
to the necessary expenses of an economical operation of the Government, and 
to res‘ore to the business of the country the money which we hold in the Treas- 
ury through the peveron of governmental powers. These things can and 
should be done with safety to all our industries, without danger to the oppor- 
tunity for remunerative labor which our workingmen need, and with benefit 
to them and all our people, by cheapening their means of subsistence and in- 
creasing the measure of their comforts. 

Let us cease wrangling with the subject and immediately reduce 
taxation to the very lowest limit possible for the economical operation 
of the Government, and hereafter reductions should be made from year 
to year as it shall appear safe to do so. 

We should not mistake that which makes a happy and contented 

eople. It is not half a hundred millionaires, a full Treasury, rich 
nks, gilded palaces, mighty corporations, a few fabulous fortunes, 
and accumulated wealth, but it is a— 


Bold santry, a country’s pride, 
Which when once Ratovi can epet ba sapii. 
Mr. Chairman, I prefer to see prosperity widespread, reaching out 
into every village, portion, and hamlet of onr common country. I do 
not wish the times so altered that— 


Trade’s unfeeling train— 


shall— 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain. 
Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 
Unwieldly wealth and cumbrous pomp repose. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
‘Those calm desires that eked but little room, 
Those healthful sports that d the peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look and brightened all the green; 
These, far de ng, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

The war afforded excuses for, indeed may have of necessity produced, 
vicious legislation; but now that peace reigns we should return to that 
policy which blesses most widely the country—a policy which builds 
up all sections and cities and does not produce two classes, the one 
millionaires, and the otherpaupers. The country needs a governmental 
policy which develops the well-to-do, contented man who realizes most 
fully that— 

His best companions are innocence and health, 
And his best riches ignorance of wealth. 

I shall not detain the House with much speaking on the provisions 
of the bill which touch internal-revenue taxation. The internal-rey- 
enue law is a war measure. The inquiry is made, if this be true why 
not repeal it now that the war is over? While the war is over, its re- 
sults abide with us. Its taxes are necessary to meet the expenses it 
brought about. We are paying $80,000,000 in pensions, and a very 
large amount of annual interest on the war debt, besides other ex- 
penses growing out of the war. If we had no such expenses upon us 
growing out of the war, I should say the internal-revenue tax might 
be repealed, though it is the easiest tax of all to pay. On this subject 
President Cleveland, in his annual message, says: 

It must be conceded that none of the things subjected to internal-revenue tax- 
ation are, strictly speaking, necessaries; there appears to be no just complaint 
of this taxation by the consumers of these articles,and there seems to be noth- 
ing "n well able to bear the burden without hardship to any portion of the 
people, 

Both parties are pledged to the continuance for the present of this tax. 
Senator SHERMAN, who has always been recognized as good authority 
for his party, has said, when speaking of the internal-revenue taxes: 

These taxes ought to be left as a part of our permanent system of taxation as 
long as any other taxes, internal or external, more oppressive, remain on the 
statute-books. 

No consumer complains of these taxes. They know that whisky and 
tobacco are luxuries, and no complaint is made by those who use the 
articles that they are taxed. Internal taxes are not taxes on food, 
clothing, wool, shelter, and other articles of necessity to the consumer, 
The consumer of articles taxed by the internal-revenue law consumes 
them not from necessity but from choice. It is a cheap tax to collect. 
For the fiscal year 1887 the receipts of the United States Treasury from 
all sources were $371,403, 277.66. 

The sum realized from tariff duty was $217, 286,893.13, and the sum 
from internal-revenne taxes was $118,823,391.22, this tax being upon 
distilled spirits, malt liquors, and tobacco. The latter tax goes di- 
rectly into the Treasury, less a small per cent. (about 3 per cent.), 
which covers the cost of collection. It is a voluntary contribution to 
the Treasury by the consumers of the articles taxed. I would not be 
willing to see this tax entirely repealed. The people do not demand 
this as a measure cf relief. There is complaint, and just complaint, at 
the method of enforcement of these internal-revenue laws. It is be- 
lieved the pending bill gives relief in this direction. The bill will 
repeal the internal-revenue law which requires special taxes and priv- 
ilege of taxes on retail liquor dealers. As well stated by the Commit- 
tee of Waysand Means in their report, these taxes have been a fruitful 
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source of the petty prosecutions which have crowded the Federal courts 
in some portions of the country. The bill will repeal all restrictions 
on the saleof tobacco by the producer, and all taxes on tobacco except 
on cigars, cigarettes, cheroots, and all privilege taxes except those for 
manufacturing and selling cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots. 

The whole amount of reduction in taxes under the bill as it now 
stands is $78,176,054.22. The total of tariff reduction is $53,720,- 
447.22, and of internal-revenue reduction is $24,455,607. The largest 
items of tariff reductions are on wool and woolens, $12,330,581.20, and 
on sugar $11,292,087.94. Having then, as I have shown, a large and 
growing surplus in the Treasury, which threatens the paralysis of all 
business and widespread disaster to the whole country, let us, as wise 
and patriotic lawmakers, address ourselves to the imminent, the over- 
whelming danger which confronts us. Let us deal with the condition, 
not the theory. Let us stop the flow of money from the pockets of 
the people, from the legitimate channels of trade and commerce, where 
it isso much needed and where it of right belongs, into the Federal 
Treasury where it is not needed at all. This can be done without peril 
to the protective system, and to do it by the passage of this measure 
will not be to commit any member to the theory or policy of free 
trade. 

Speaking for myself, sir, I would be very far from favoring a policy 
which would break down the industries of my country. Gentlemen 
on the other side pay glorious tributes to the section of the country I 
have the honor, in part, to represent on this floor. They impute to us 
motives we have not and attribute results to our contemplated action 
which in my judgment can not follow. In the South we ask no spe- 
cial privileges not accorded to other sections and other States; all we 
want is to be let alone. Not by way of boasting, but as a matter of 
pride, I desire to submit some facts here which go to show the evi- 
dences of increasing prosperity in our section. ‘These interesting facts 
I take from the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, Md., recently 
published, 1 insert a table showing the assessed value of property in 
the Southern States in 1887 and 1880. 


States, 1887. 1880. 
abe Son endees cavers abound Soseucees secese neccsesveccelascnccoscer $124, 925, 869 $123, 757, 072 
148, 868, 206 90, 511, 653 
860, 564 32, 794, 383 
341, 504, 921 251,424,651 
482, 491, 690 350, 563, 971 
211, 925, 741 177, 096, 459 
485, 839. 772 459, 187, 408 
pp 129, 887, 254 110, 628, 129 
North Carolina... 210, 035, 453 169, 916, 807 
South Carolina... 141, 074, 000 120, 351, 000 
Tennessee , 000, 211, 768, 438 
Texas... 650, 412, 401 311, 470, 736 
Virginia 339, 342, 723 824, 955, 980 
West Virginia . d 77, 341,263 146, 991,740 
Total....... PR ind bay sekoratatesdbavadnpasve dee EENS 8, 858, 509,867 | 2, 881, 418,527 


It is well known that assessments in the Southern States are far be- 
low the market value of property. This table shows an increase of 
$977,000,000 in seven years. Take the following table, which shows 
the comparative value of live-stock in the South in 1879 and in 1888: 


Value. 
Live-stock. 
1888, 1879. 

113,908,770 | 65, 059, 675 

63,187,682 | 47,630, 
130,741,481 | 87, 019, 999 

15,278,829 | 19,262, 888 

53, 919, 580 | 935, 943 
573,695,550 | 391, 412, 254 
182, 283, 296 


That is a pretty healthy increase in the value of live-stock between 
1879 and 1888. 

I also insert the following to show the total value of the chief agri- 
cultural products of the South (omitting sugar, rice, fruits, and vege- 
tables, ete., the value of which is not given in the United States Agri- 
cultural Department’s reports) for 1887 and 1879: 


742,066,460 | 571, 


—— 


170, 968,006 | -severrnscrse 
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If to these figures we add the increase in fruits and vegetables (Florida alone 
having developed her great orange and trucking business mainly since 1879), 
sugar, etc., the total gain in the value of agricultural products of the South in 
1887 over 1879 was upwards of $200,000,000, while during the same time the in- 
crease in the value of live-stock was, as we have already shown, $182,283,000. 


One further extract from the same source andIendit. This Journal 
says: 

Now while the South has made this wonderful gain in agriculture, what has 
been done in manufactures and railroads? 

The construction of railroads is an so eens of a country’s progress, and by 


itwe may measure the growth made. been the railroad construction 
of the South since 1880? 


The following figures show: 
Mileage. 


2,801 1,780 
2, 361 822 
2, 182 529 
3,505 2,433 
2, 237 1, 560 
1,458 522 
1,268 931 
2,169 1,119 
2,371 1,440 
1, 906 1,393 
2,252 1,816 
8,289 2, 697 
2,791 1, 697 
1,196 692 


p 
5 


Here is an increase in the South’s railroad mileage since June 1, 1880, of 17,305 
miles, or a gain of 89 per cent., while the rate of increase in all the rest of the 
country was but 69 per cent. Including the road constructed since January 1, 
the South now has over 37,000 miles of railroad. Let us sum up a few points to 
contrast the South of 1888 and the South of the census year 1879-’80 (June to 


June). Surely these figures tell a tale of progress never surpassed by any other 

as in the world, and yet the South is just barely getting under way in its 
development. Here are the figures: 

1888, | 1880. 

509,867 | $2, 881, 418,527 

36,736 19, 431 

800, 000 5, 755, 359 

305, 000 431, 074, 630 

, 830, 972 28, 754, 243 

Value of live-stock . .. 73, 695, 550 $391, 412, 254 

Value of chief agricultural products, 1887. a| $742,066, 460 $571, 098, 454 

at. jews 16,476,785 6,049, 471 

do... 929, 436 397, 301 

204 179 

Number of spindles 1, 495, 145 713, 989 

Number of looms..... 34,006 15, 222 

Value of cotton goods produced $43, 000, 000 $21, 000, 000 

Number of cotton-seed oil mills............ "160 40 

Capital invested in cotton-seed oil mills . *$12, 000, 000 $3, 504, 000 

Phosphate manufactured...........0.ccccssreseeees 432, 757 190, 162 


*About. 


These facts and statistics show what we can do and are doing in the 
South, in spite of a protective tariff; and they further show that all the 
ways of our people are ways of peace. 

We can and will work ont our own destiny, if left to depend alone 
upon the natural blessings Heaven has so munificently bestowed upon 
us, coupled with our efforts, and we prefer not to depend upon the fath- 
erly hand of the Federal Government to boom us. The God of nature 
has given our land and people more protection than any high tariff will 
yield us. The star of empire which hitherto has steadily taken its 
course tothe Westward has turned tothe South. With ourcheap coal, 
cheap iron, cheap land, cheap living, unsurpassed climate and work- 
ingmen, giving us a large per centum of advantage over all competi- 
tors, we are in the fight for prosperity, not for to-day or to-morrow, but 
for all future time. If we have a high tariff we will live and prosper. 
If the tariff is lowered we shall do the same. If it be taken off alto- 
gether, and we must enter the race in a field of fair trade or free trade, 
we will be found with quickened gait keeping step tothe onward march, 
and, putting aside the load which doth so beset other peoples, sections, 
and comrrunities, will deserve and reap the rich reward of a brave, in- 
dustrious, and frugal people. All we ask is that you take the heavy 
-hand of Federal taxation from us. With our unrivaled climate and 
soil, our inexhaustible mineral resources, our navigable streams, our 
railroads, the capital we have and that which will inevitably come be- 
cause it is profitable, wecan rebuild our waste places, restore our happy 
homes, and have smiling contentment resting like a sweet benediction 
upon our land. A future is surely opening up before us whose pos- 
sibilities are boundless and whose ending no man is wise enough to pre- 
dict. Such are our hopes, and such our expectations, in the glad fru- 
ition of which we will see extinguished the last vestiges of desolation 
produced by our late unhappy war, when our people can and will realize 
in perfect truth that they are citizens of the freest and best government 
the world ever saw. [Great applause. ] 


Mr. McADOO. Mr. Chairman, I propose, as fully as the time will 
permit, to state my views and convictions as to the reduction and re- 
vision of the existing revenue laws. Whether they be right or wrong 
they are the result of my best reason and observation. They have been 
strengthened by the arguments intended to refute them and are not to 
be changed by interest or clamor, but areat all times open to facts and 
reason. 

I speak as a Democrat proud of the history, principles, and traditions 
of this wonderful organization. My first vote was given for Demo- 
cratic candidates upon a Democratic platform, and-at a time when the 
political soldiers of fortune who are now assuming the rôle of allies and 
dictators were among the bitterest of our opponents and slanderers. I 
believe that I shall, if spared life, be found continuing to vote for and 
upholding Democratic principles and candidates when the whim of the 
hour has ceased to charm, when the fashions in political novelties 
change, and these gentlemen have temporary service under some new 
banner to which their selfish interests may attract them. They labor 
who wait. 

Ishould not hesitate for myself to make any personal sacrifice to 
preserve intact and victorious the legions of Democracy, and if disaster 
were as inevitable as victory is assured, having shared an unwonted 
and undeserved share of the common glory from my young man- 
hood up, I would have no compunctions to go down in the common 
ruin. 

We are confronted with such a situation as is novel to most nations. 
We have a surplus in the Treasury, variously stated and mis- 
stated} but too large for our good. We have in times of profound 
peace a system of internal taxation under which we collect some $118,- 
000,000 a year. At the same time we have our immense collection of 
import duties upon foreign wares and merchandise. 

Of the evils of the surplus I join in all that has been and will be 
said. It takes the people’s money from the channels of trade and busi- 
ness where it belongs. It robs labor of a share of its pittance that it 
may tempt fraud and waste to filch it from the public Treasury. It 
creates a rich government and makes the people poor; it dams the 
waters that turn the wheels of industry and trade; it corrupts the cur- 
rent of legislation, begetting jobs and dishonest laws; it paralyzes in- 
dividual effort and tempts the people to lean on government instead of 
on themselves, thus threatening alike our liberties and our prosperity. 
How shall we rid ourselves of this burden ? 

I will not insult yoursense of honesty by arguing for profligate ex- 
penditures, venturesome enterprises, and unnecessary appropriations, 
which arise only by contemplating the growing Treasury. Our legiti- 
mate expenses for government and the necessary public works, naval 
defense, and the like are, of course, proper, and will always merit and 
receive sufficient to maintain them, 

From reduction of the revenue, then, must come our relief, as, even 
were it advisable, difficulties are in the way of an immediate and rapid 
payment of the public debt. X 

Our revenues as all know are from two sources, internal taxes upon 
articles grown and manufactured in our own country and duties levied 
at the borders upon articles grown, produced, or manufactured in for- 
eign countries. From one or both of these must the reduction be made. 
If reduction of the surplus revenue is the sole object sought, then of 
course we should take it from that source of revenue that will most 
surely give the result. The mere reduction of the import duties on 
foreign goods may, and in all probability will, only serve to increase 
importations and thus increase instead of diminish the revenues from 
that source. Enlargement of the free-list and the reduction or aboli- 
tion of the internal taxes will surely reduce your income. 

If this is a question of mere surplus reduction, then, speaking for my- 
self, and opposed as I am to collecting any revenue save through the 
custom-houses upon foreign goods, I should go immediately to the in- 
ternal taxes—the taxes unsuited to our people and our institutions, and 
threatening, in their rigorous execution, the rights of the States as well 
as the liberty and freedom of a great people unused to government es- 
pionage in their business and homes, If tobacco and liquors must come 
under governmental control, let their taxation add to the bankrupt treas- 
uries of our States and municipalities. Why should the Federal Gov- 
ernment tax tobacco, one of our great staples, any more than tax wheat? 
Why not tax corn meal as well as corn in any other form? 

Your taxation does not lessen their use; your control but helps the 
powerful rings and trusts which manipulate their production and sale. 
Because the whisky king grows rich and omnipotent on our weakness 
or our vices, is he any less obnoxious and dangerous to free government 
than the coal baron who thrives on our necessities? 

So far I have been speaking of the situation as one demanding simply 
a reduction of our redundant revenues. It would, however, be merely 
fencing with words to refrain from admitting that the most active 
alarmists of surplus dangers have two objectsin view. Mere reduction 
of the revenues they make secondary to reduction, or revision, or reform 
of the tariff—in the plenitude of terms you can easily make a choice. 
Weare therefore confronted with propositions that embody reduction 
and revision of both sources of national income, and I shall therefore, 
in a general way, address myself to the tariff aspect of the case. 

The resolutions of the recent convention of New Jersey Democrats 
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state well the principles thatshould govern in a revision of the revenue 
and tarif laws. It reads as follows: 
It rs as its rule of political faith and practice, the resolutions of the last 


Democratic National Convention, promulgated by r: ntatives from every 
section of the country, and affirmed by the ple of the United States in the 
election of the Democratic candidates, as em ying all the doctrines and prin- 
ciples necessary for the pope conduct of national affairs demanded by the ex- 
igencies of the present time. 

It urges upon representatives of the Democratic party in Congress the early 
fulfillment of the pledges and promises of those resolutions according to their 
letter and spirit, and more ially those wherein nre d a reduction 
of the redundant reyenues of the Government, and the revision of the tariff 
with due to the interests of the agricultural and manufacturing indus- 
trics, and of iabor and capital to be affected thereby. 


This tariff so collected would have been limited in amount by the 
honest and necessary wants of the Government, or as the Democratic 
platform pertinently states, ‘‘the wants of the Government economic- 
ally administered,’’ and to be so levied and adjusted on foreign arti- 
cles coming into competition with those made or produced here as to 
give to American labor the higher recompense it now obtains over 
thatof other countries. Such a tariff is admirably suited toa country 
that has for empirenearly a continent, every variety of production, soil, 
and climate, battalions of skilled andintelligent artisans and workmen, 
millions of freehold farmers, and within whose own limits absolute free 
trade prevails as nowhere else on the earth. 

For such a tariff, as against free trade of the Cobden school or the 
existing British tariff, 1 am here to witness. It is not only wise, but 
is constitutional and backed by unbroken precedent, and defended by 
such Democrats as Madison, Jefferson, and Jackson. In the field of 
theological controversy resource is bad to the early fathers of the church 
as the correct interpreters of the sacred. message, and across the field of 
contention. pass the sacred shades of Jerome, Origen, Alexander, Au- 
gustine, and Clement. May I not, to correctly interpret the charter of 
our rights, the Constitution of our country, cite the evidences of the 
founders of our Government, the framers of the instrument? 

Andrew Jackson was a grand, undeviating Democrat and a man of 
hard practical sense. In his second annual message to Congress, De- 
cember 7, 1830, he said: 

‘The to im duties on imports originally belonged to the several 
States. The right tb adjust those duties, with a view to the encouragement of 
domestic branches of industry, is so completely identical with that power that 
it is difficult to sup the existence of the one withoutthe other. The States 
have delegated their whole authority over imports tothe General Government, 
without limitation or restriction, saving the very inconsiderable reservation 
relating to their inspection laws, This authority having thus entirely passed 
from the States, the right to exercise it for the purpose of protection does not 
exist in them; and conséquently, if it be not possessed by the General Govern- 
ment, it must be extinct, Our political system would thus present the anom- 
aly of a peopte stripped of the right to foster their own industry and to coun- 
teract the most selfish and destractive policy which might be adopted by foreign 
nations. ‘his surely can not be the case; this indispensable power. thus sur- 
rendered by the States, must be within the scope of the authority on the subject 

ressiy delegated to Congress. 
Ta this conolnsion I am confirmed as well the opinions of Presidents 
Washington. Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who have each repeatedly rec- 
ommended the exercise of this right under the Constitution, as by the uniform 
practice of Congress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and the gencral 
understanding of the people. 


In opposition to later-day lights listen to James Madison, President 
and sound Democrat: 

The States that are most advanced in population, and ripe for manufactures, 
ought to havetheir particular interests attended to in some degree. While these 
States retained the power of making regulations of trade they had the power to 

rotect and cherish such institutions. By adopting the present Constitution they 

ve thrown the exercise of this power into other hands, They must have done 
this with en e ation that those interests would not be neglected here.—Gales 
and Seaion's D old series, vol. 1, page 116, 


Hear this address signed ‘‘Jerseyman’’ in November, 1787, to the 
citizens of New Jersey on the new Constitution. Hear him, one of the 
people, appealing to the people with the open book in his hand, speak- 
ing in the language of the people—hear him on the clause which you 
are attempting to interpret: 

The great advantages (American Museum, volume 2, page 437) which would 
be the result of the ad on of the proposed Constitution, are almost innumer- 
able. Iwill mention afew among oriy In the first place, the proper regu- 
lation of our.commerce would be insured—the imposts on all foreign merchan- 
dise imported into America would still effectually aid our continental treasury. 
‘This power has been heretofore held back by some States on narrow and mis- 
taken principles. The amountof the duties since the peace would probably, by 
this time, have nearly paid our national debt, By the proper open KD of our 
commerce our own manufactures would be also much promoted and encour- 
aged. Heavy duties would discourage the consumption of articles of foreign 
growth. This would induce us more to work up our raw materials, and pre- 
vent European manufacturers from Dogue ping them from us in order to bestow 
“pon them their own labor and a high price before they are returned into our 

an 


I might fill up my hour with citations from men whose Democracy 
was never questioned. 

The First Congress affirmed it in the memorable preamble to the first 
tariff law, which read: 


Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the discharge 
of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement aud protection of 
manufactures, that duties shall be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise im- 


rted— 
ee 1. Be é enacted, elc., That from and after the Ist day of August next 
ensuing the several duties hercinafter menti shall be Jaid on the following 


wares, and merchandise imported into the United States from any for- 
tosay. r 


eign port-or place, that is 


Then follows a schedule of articles with the respective amounts of 
duty imposed. ` 

The tariff thus levied was iadeed small, as has been said, but was 
really more protective than our existing tariff, because in that day of 
sails and months of voyaging to cross the Atlantic distance was of 
itself great protection. 

For this declaration all bail to the wise and patriotic men of the 
First Congress. Their names may not be on the honor-rollof the Cob- 
den Club or its Anglo-American allies, but they are imperishably en- 
graven in the hearts of their countrymen. If they lived in our day 
Professor Wells and the free-trade Sanhedrim of Boston, New York, 
and Chicago would deride them, but posterity would cherish their 
names as wise men loving their country and their kind. [Applanse. ] 
We read with quickened pulse of how the English flag went down on 
Monmonth’s field and Bunker Hill before the tempestuous sweep of 
our patriotic sires, but beats our heart as fast at this giant blow of the 
First Congress for American commercial freedom from enslavement to 
British trade and greed that feeds the beasts of prey with hecatombs 
of human victims on India’s plains and Ireland's hilis. [Applanuse.] 

England has long since filled up the gaps in her decimated ranks 
made from Lexington to Yorktown, but she has never recovered from 
this staggering blow of the First Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica. [Applause. ] 

While I am happy to state that no proposition befcre the House 
makes a distinct issue between protection and free trade, I think it well 
to examine and meet some of the exuberant and hysterical statements 
of those who deride all tarifs. These gentlemen are probably elated 
by the proposition of the Ways and Means Committee to abolish the in- 
ternal-revenue tax on tobacco, And right here let us remind the House 
and the country that we are going to vote on distinct propositions and 
not upon speeches and editorials in which free pinion is given to a fancy 
that loses itself in space. For myself, I do not propose by this horn- 
blowing around the walls of the tariff Jericho to be diverted from our 
pledged duty to reduce the surplus and revise the tariff in the interest 
of the whole people of our common country. To this end I shall facil- 
itate by voice and vote all legitimate efforts in that direction. 

We hear much in these days from free-traders about the brotherhood 
of man afd universal peace, but I do not fail to notice that, lovable 
and much to be desired as are these things, the one is preached to us 
by evangelists of hate and the other by those most heavily armed. The 
autonomy, supremacy, and individuality of nations is as necessary to 
the welfare and civilization of the race as demonstrations for universal 
fraternity of peoples unequal in every respect. [Loud applause. ] 

The brotherhood of man—I glory in the sentiment, but I can not bu 
reflect upon the words of the true French republican, whe, passing in 
the death tumbrel on to the guillotine through thestreets of Paris, chaffed 
with the legend “‘ the brotherhood of man,” exclaimed: 

Alas! my friends is not this the brotherhood of Cain? 


The brotherhood of man and free trade and universal peace and the 
millennium will come on this earth when each of us and all of us has 
for himself, without attempting to reform our neighbors, evicted from 
our own heart the brotherhood of Cain, and enthroned thercin the spirit 
of peace, justice, and truth. 

Against the transparent fallacies of free trade now so persistently and 
insidiously urged upon our country by organized foreign influence and 
native selfishness I might warn my countrymen at great length did 
time permit. Nothing so exposes the unreliability of its conclusion as 
the falsehood of its promises. Mr. Henry George, the most ardentand 
unequivocal free-trader, in a book which he presented me with through 
the generosity of a gentleman resident in England, opens his first chap- 
ter on ‘‘ Protection vs. Free Trade” as follows: 

Near the kiber which I write a great bull is tethered ore ring in his 
nose. Grazing round and round, he has wound his rope about the stake until 
now he stands a close prisoner, tantalized by rich grass he can not reach, un- 
able even to toss his head to rid him of the flies that cluster on his shoulders, 
Now and again he struggics vainly, and then, after pitiful bellowing, relapses 
into silent misery. 

Pausing to say that a bigger fool bull I never read of, I deny the ac- 
curacy of the figure as applied to the United States. The very oppo- 
site is the situation. Our bull has the greatest area of the very best 
pasturagein the world, through which, fat, sleek, and contented, switch- 
ing occasionally with his flowing muscular tail the miserable little free- 
trade gnats off his powerful, towering shoulders [applause], he goes 
free and untethered, his only annoyance the lean and hungry nomadic 
kine of Europe and Asia, cadaverous as those of Pharaoh’s dream that 
come mooing and bellowing and trying to overturn the bars that they 
may comein and get a mouthful of our rich, sappy, home-market grass. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

In connection with this great subject we have ever dinned in our ears 
the teachings of the British school of political economists. I know of 
no greater evil from which we suffer than the adoption by American 
schools of these theories. England, a small island, with a teeming 
population, was obliged to live at the expense of other people; and 
irom Adam Smith to John Stuart Mill and Richard Cobden there arose 
for her apologists of her doctrine of international commerce. To my 
mind this political economy, so called, is nothing more than a defense 
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of piracy, an attempt to make larceny respectable, a promulgation of 
the gospel of *‘freebootery” under the guise of cant and hypocrisy, 
and uttered with proverbial British assumption of superior wisdom and 
virtue. 

Some of these writers have reduced all the relations of man to man 
to a savage and barbaric one, thus supplanting religion by a cold, un- 
sympathetic chop logic materialism founded on selfishness and dirt. 
The divine injunction that says that he is worse than an infidel who 
does not provide for his own, and that we are to protect and succor the 
weak, they replace with cruel and un-Christian doctrines about the 
survival of the fittest. Their demands for free trade and cheap labor 
run parallel with the unholy teachings of Malthus that maternity is a 
crime and that infanticide is necessary to decrease population and beget 
prosperity. They reduce man tosavagery here and toa nonentity here- 
after, and all this in the name of Christianity and the Cobden Club. 
Their whole structure is a tower of Babel that must end in confusion 
and disaster. [Applause.] r 3 

Weare told that free-trade England prospers more than protection 
Germany and France. I do not admit this in the light of her over- 
crowded poor-houses and emigrant ships hurrying their thousands to 
our tariff-protected shores; but supposing it to be true for the sake of 
argument, then in reply, coupled with her less expensive armies, she 
has thriven upon the loot of her conquests, upon the blood of her vic- 
tims in India, Ireland, and the wretched debtors to her financial 
schemes in Turkey and Egypt. England would never have adopted a 
purely revenue tariff if Cobden and his kind had not believed that we 
and others would have been deceived into giving free port to English 
goods. Fortunately the world saw through their hypocrisy, and to-day 
the protective system is well-nigh universal. Adam Smith and Cob- 
den have piped but we have not danced. , 

How this unnatural free-trade mother treated her dependent colonies 
and conquested countries the story is almost trite from its repetition. 
Says a recent writer: 

The first attempt at manufacturing any species of cloth in the North Ameri- 
can provinces produced a resolution on the part of the House of Commons (1710) 
that the erecting of manufactories in the colonies had a tendency to lessen their 
dependence on Great Britain. Soon afterward complaints were made to Par- 
liament that the colonists were establishing manufactories for themselves, and 

House of Commons ordered the Board of Trade to report on the subject, 
which was done at great length. 

In 1732 the exportation of hats from province to province was prohibited, and 
the number of apprentices to be taken by hatters was limited. In 1750 the erec- 
tion of any mill or other engine for splitting or rolling iron was prohibited; 
but pig-iron was allowed to be imported into England duty free, it might 
be there manufactured and sent back again. Ata later period Lord Chatham 
declared that he would not permit the colonists to make even s hobnail for 
themselves; and his views were then and su uently carried into effect by 
the absolute prohibition, in 1765, of the export of artisans; in 1781 of woolen 
machinery ; in 1782 of cotton machinery and artificers in cotton; in 1785 of iron 
and steel making machinery and workmen in those departments of trade; and 
in 1799 by the prohibition of the export of colliers, lest other countries should 

uire the artof mining coal. 
Thomas Jefferson, commenting on the parliamentary legislation repressive 
of colonial industry and intended to aggrandize Great Britain at the expense 
of her dependencies, expressed himself boldly and emphatically thas: 

“That to heighten still the idea of parliamentary justice, and to show with 
what moderation they are likely to exercise power where themselves are to 
feel no of its weight, we take leave to mention to his Majesty certain other 
acts of the British Parliament by which we were prohibited from manufacturing 
for our own use the articles we raise on our own lands with ourown labor, B 
an act passed in the fifth year of the reign of his late Majesty King George I, 
an American subject is forbidden to make a hat for himself of the fur which he 
has taken, perhaps, on his own soil, an instance of despotism to which no paral- 
lel can be produced in the most arbitrary of British history. 

By one other act, passed in the twenty-third year of the same reign, the iron 
which we makewe are forbidden to manufacture ; and heavy as that article is, 
and necessary in every branch of husbandry, besides commission and insurance, 
we are to pay freight for it to Great Britain and freight for it back again, for 
the purpose of supporting not men but machines in the island of Great Britain, 

Under the black flag of her commercial supremacy the Indian victims, 
who fall annually under her famine-creating laws outnumber those, by 
far, who fell beneath the devastating sword of Hyder Ali, India’s patriot 
defender. Her mock hosannah to free-trade can not drown the wail of- 
the hunger-stricken Irish peasants on the bleak and wintry Connemah, 
where the wild surges of the North Atlantic break against the wilder 
hills, and mortal man makes superhuman struggles for a bare existence, 
only to see his wife and children yield the ghost to gaunt famine under 
the red folds of England’s free-trade flag. But turn, ye preachers of 
her example, to a recent occurrence within the shadow of her Parlia- 
ment House. Then you might have stood within the shadow of the 
open and welcome portals of the Cobden Club House and have seen 
before you, around the base of mighty Nelson’s pillar, thousands of 
ragged, hungry, and, in part, homeless, desperate, and disinherited 
English artisans, mechanics, and laborers, clamoring for the oppor- 
tunity to work. The outside free-traders who are presumed to be on 
good terms with her ‘‘ most gracious majesty,’’ should call his mother- 
in-law’s attention to the Marquis of Lorne who some time ago in the 
North American Review defended protection in Canada. 

These Campbells were always the shrewdest and most far-sighted of 
the Scottish clans. If free trade is a national blessing and a universal 
panacea for every ill, how is it that the colonizing Englishman invariably 
turns protectionist as soon as he gets outof sight of Land’s End? Why 
is he not a free-trader in Canada? Why isthat Englishmen have, and 
J am sorry to say it, gotten possession of probably 30,000,000 acres of 


land in this tariff-ridden and ‘‘ blarsted’’ country? Why are all the 
people of the earth so blind? Why is it that England spends millions on 
herarmy and navy for no other purpose than to steal and possess great 
patches of the globe, and make compulsory customers of their inhab- 
itants? If India were free, how long would the ryots of Hindostan 
work for 8 cents a day and open their ports to England? How long, 
under national freedom, would the wretched fellahs of Egypt be en- 
slaved to her money power? 

She makes foreign markets at the point of the bayonet, and holds 
them open with her guns. And the day our statute-book is desecrated 
with a free-trade enactment bonfires of rejoicing will light the dark- 
ness of the night on British hills from John O’Groats to the chalky 
cliffs of Dover, and its author will be received with open arms by the 
now distracted English nobility and manufacturers. But, aside from 
England, can our workmen compete with the landless, ambitionless, 
hopeless, and degraded faberers of Europe? I have said that free com- 
mercial intercourse can not exist between countries socially, politically, 
and physically different withont bringing all toa common level. Can 
we compete with these people? Can we make them in our own mar- 
ket our ommercial equals? Here is an official picture from the records 
of the workers in a part of Europe: 

WASHINGTON, January 9, 1886. 

Consul Dithmar, at Breslau, Germany, has made a report to the Department 
of State relative to agricultural labor. Ho states that the Jaborer usually lives 
upon the estate and is employed upon it the year round, The working hours 
are in summer from 6 a.m, to 7 p. m.,and in winter from sunrise to sunset, He 
is given free lodging and free fuel, and it is customary also to allow his family 
the use of 100 square rods of land for raising vegetables. As direct wages he re- 
ceives per annum $19 to $23.90 in cash and 24 bushels of rye, 3 bushels of peas, 
and 1} bushels of wheat. 

THE LABORER’S WIFE 
is bound to work in the fleld whenever required, and receives for a day's work 
in summer 12 to 14 cents, and in winter 10 to 12 cents. Of tea, meat, tobacco, 
and schnapps the farm laborer gets but little. Ifhe smokes a pipe it is but sel- 
dom, and to is nnmanufactured leaf. In harvest time he is treated to 
schnapps to encourage him in his work. The government taxis no longer paid 
by farm Jaborers, but the commercial-income tax amounts to 50 or 75 cents a 
year. A writer on economic subjects figures that a Jaborer's family, consisting 
of himself, wife, and five children under twelve years of age, can subsist on 
$1.09} a week, or 
SKVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR, : 

Consul Dithmar also gives a tabular statement of the wages paid to miners 
and mine laborers, showing that they receive daily 52} cents (which is paid to 
foremen, engineers, and carpenters), to 18} and 15 cents paid to women and 
minors, The average cost of the substance of a miner's family, including rent, 
clothing, and taxes, amounts to $122.80 per annum. The rents paid by the 
miners range from 36 cents to $1.19 per month, 

The rate of wages paid to agricultural labor depends upon the locality where 
such labor is employed, being considerably higher in the level than in the 
mountain districts. In the former the wages of a man and wife te 
$154.26 per annum, while in the mountainous districts a man and his wife, as- 
sisted by a child, earns but $184.92. In the district of Wolfenbuttel the laborers 
receive a cash wage of 35 cents per day, summerand winter; working time, 5 to 
ll a. m. and 1 to 6 p.m. Women are paid 19 cents for the same time. A man 
will earn from 59} to 71 cents p diem mowing, and a woman from 29 to 35 cents 
for gathering behind the scythe. Men and women both earn from 35 to 47 cents 
hoeing, and from 47 to 59 cents gathering beets. In this latter work children 
are also employed to cut off the leaves, and a child from seven to twelve years 
old will earn in a period of three or four weeks 24 cents daily, 


Why is England so anxious for free trade in America? I will tell 
you. Some time ago the home secretary for Great Britain sent out 
to all her manufacturers some questions, asking what in their opinion 
was the cause of the existing depression, and in nearly every instance, 
among other reasons given, was, ‘‘the American tariff system.’ 

Is iree trade a cardinal principle of the Democratic party? is a ques- 
tion to which there can be but one answer. While it is true that the 
Democratic party, being a strict guardian of the Constitution, has never 
advocated protection for the sake of protection, yet I might spend my 
hour reading Democratic authority for the incidentally protective feat- 
ures of the tariff. 

If this claim is ever made there is certainly nothing in the whole 
history of the organization to sustain it. This historic and venerable 
party, the most vital and enduring organized defense of human rights 
and constitutional liberty yet devised by man, is coequal with the Gov- 
ernment itself. To its storm and battle beaten but unsurrendered 
battlement, like the tenacious and evergreen ivy, cling the traditions 
of our past, and in the shelter of its steut walls flourish our hopes for 
the fature. Its magnificent, enduring, and well-poised superstructure 
rests upon no narrow foundations of ill-developed theories or crumbling 
ledge of self or sectional issues. Protected from undue foreign influ- 
ence or interference, it aims to develop the individuality of the citi- 
zen, preserve the autonomy and freedom of the community and the 
State, and watch zealously against the use of paternal government or 
centralized despotism. It came into being at the instance of the fathers 
to sentinel the temple they had reared. It is true that, like Augus- 
tine said of the early Christian church, with “unity in essentials, 
liberty in non-essentials, and toleration in all things,” many men of 
many minds have worshiped at its altars, but with some few brilliant 
but erratic exceptions, its teachers in the study, its professors in the 
forum, and its great leaders in the field, from Jefferson the prophet to 
Jackson the partisan and soldier, all have upheld the doctrine of inci- 
dental protection to American labor against foreign wiles or open ag- 

nm. 

It is an inspiring duty to battle steadfastly and at any amount of 
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personal sacrifice against allowing this great organization to be prosti- 
tuted to the aims of fanatical theorists or designing men for selfish and 
unpatriotic purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am nerved to the contest; my heart expands to meet 
theissue. Itisno crime to differ with men within my party on the 

uestions of the hour. Better men and nobler souls have faced these 

res in graver crises of our history. I am unworthy of the presence of 
these augustshades. Stephen A. Douglas and Silas Wright have passed 
away, but their memory is green in the hearts of millions of freemen 
and true Democrats. 

This great constitutional party has resumed the control of the Gov- 
ernment it helped to form and preserve, and has, in my opinion, with 
wise direction entered upon a series of splendid victories that will ben- 
efit the whole people by giving them wise, honest, conservative, eco- 
nomic, constitutional home-rule government., The difference between 
it and its opponents will always remain, to its credit, plain and dis- 
tinct, and that without regard to passing and ephemeral distractions. 
The Democratic party, having revised the tariff, will find its life-work 
but begun. Jefferson did not found a great party to split hairs with 
Adam Smith. 


TARIFF REVISION. 


I believe in revising the tariff law because it has need of revision in 
the interest of all the people, because we are pledged to such a course 
as a party, and becauseI think the preservation of the protective prin- 
ciple can only be served by denouncing and destroying the selfish schemes 
of those who have prostituted these laws for inordinate gain, to the in- 
jury of the people. The shield of tariff protection must not unduly 
cover those who have abused its principles. 

The greedy schemers who imperil the safety of the whole structure 
must be unearthed and driven forth. Protection to honest labor is not 
a mask for dishonest monopolists. The incongruities and inequalities 
of the laws should be remedied. Administrative reform is a crying 
necessity. Duties too high and above a labor line should be reduced. 
Exotics must face the open air. Greed must stay its hand. [Ap- 
plause.] But raise or lower, the dead-line must always be the differ- 
ence in wages between this and other countries. 

The protective effects of the tariff are intended for labor. A great 
and admitted difference in wages does exist between this and other 
countries, This fact cannot be, and is not, denied. I could take up 
many pages with tables, but I am merciful. Undue reduction of the 
tariff must lower the cost of the product to meet European competition. 
Home cost is in many articles over 80 per cent. wages, hence wages will 
first be reduced. Low tariffs in the United States—low wages. Fine 
spun theories are advanced against this statement, but they can not 
convince. 

They say the cost of the unit of production has decreased and 
wages have increased; that one man on a machine can make many 
more cotton shirts than one man by hand, and get more wages for his 
time and skill. Granted. This will apply to all countries—Europe 
as well as America; but wages have in no wise advanced in Europe as 
they have in America for the same skill, with the same appliances, 
working the same time. 

A great thread mill has just moved its whole establishment from 
Leeds, England, to a town in my Congressional district, but they pay 
here, using the same machine and in some instances the same skill, over 
iwo times more wages than they did in England. The cost of the 


unit of production has increased here because wages are higher; labor | 


costs more. That tells the whole story. Cut down wagesand I grant 
you the tariff is not needed. Increase the tariff beyond this wage dif- 
ference, and you are robbing the consumer in the name of the artisan. 
Adjust it to the wage difference and you benefit all concerned. Well 
paid Jaborer is the best customer, client, or patient of the consumer. 

It is a mere abuse of that father of his, the arithmetic, to say that 
labor bears a small proportion to the value of almost any selected arti- 
cle. A finished product represents almost entirely human labor and 
skill. The product of two guileless Texan Democratic sheep repre- 
sents the raw material that, made into clothes, will annually well clothe 
aman. All the rest is labor and skill. Thousands of our fellow-citi- 
zens are engaged in making these clothes. We hear a great deal about 
sheep, whisky, and dear clothes. 

This style of argument is supposed to be crushing. ~ It takes its place 
among a collection of antique fables about the ‘‘ poor man’s blanket ’’ 
and the ‘‘rich man’s diamond,” and means, .when you come to analyze 
it, just as much as the cachinnation of the laughing jackasses of the 
Australian forests. [Laughter.] Editors who know less about the 
tariff than they do about the dodo, keep this as standing matter in 
their columns, and young debating clubs, dropping the conventional 
subject of controversy as to whether it is more conducive to virtue to 
live in the country than in the city, give forth oracular utterances to 
political parties as to this subject. 

Now, let us see. You tax whisky and collect it with an armed bat- 
talion of officers and spies, and as a result you enrich its monopolistic 
manufacturers and do not, in my opinion, increase nor decrease, by 
what the late Artemus Ward would call ‘‘a grown man’s dose,’’ the 
consumption of the entire liquor output. You enly lower the quality. 
You collect tariff duty on clothes, and thus give employment to hun- 
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dreds of thousands of American men and women, beget home compe- 
tition, and compel the foreigner to lower his price. 

The very last public utterance of that great Englishman, Matthew 
Arnold, in the Nineteenth Century Magazine, in the course of a scath- 
ing review of ourcountry and her people, April number, page 484, was 
to this effect: 

Luxuries are,as I have said, very dear—above all, European luxuries; but a 
workingman’s clothing is nearly as cheap as in England, and plain food is on 
the whole cheaper. 

Mr. Arnold did not like us but he was candid. How amusing in the 
light of this statement—and it goes to the point—by this eminent Eng- 
lishman is the cry of dear clothing. Dear clothing! Cheap whisky! 
Indeed! 

It is said that wages have increased in England under free trade as 
in America under protection. If free trade is best, should they not in- 
crease more? If they have increased as much, why do English laborers 
and artisans flock to protection countries and colonies? And this emi- 
gration I admit will ultimately become a factor in the case. Now, in 
all this I want it understood that Iam not claiming that the sun shines, 
the grass grows, and the water runs, and universal prosperity reigns, 
and everybody is prosperous and happy and contented because of pro- 
tection, any more than I believe that poverty and original sin, head- 
aches, corns, Congressional dead-locks, and farm mortgages will disappear 
under free trade or a strictly revenue tariff. 

I join with the extremists of neither school. I know how selfish and 
false are the cries that surround this question. But I assert my belief 
that a judiciously levied tariff for revenue, with incidental protection 
to American labor, has done and will yet do much for our people and 
our country. It will diversify industry, make us independent of other 
countries, and to the great and rising Southern States, under non-sec- 
tional Democratic government, prove the source of manifold blessings. 
I do not believe the tariff question will settle the tremendous contest 
between labor and capital. 

Labor is making an organized effort for its just share of the joint pro- 
duction, and that will go on regardless of tariffs orno tariffs. Ofcourse, 
under free trade the employer would have the world open to him fora 
place for manufacture, and confronted with fair demands in America 
would move to a cheaper labor market. The contest might, indeed, 
then cease here, because there would be nothing left to contend about. 

Radical changes in the tariff must always therefore fall first on labor. 
Capital can take care of itself. Iam not concerned for it. It is no- 
ticeable in the United States that the leading free-trade advocates are 
men of wealth and settled income or those interested with them. As 
soon as aman becomes wealthy he looks for cheap labor. ‘‘ The world’s 
mine oyster,” he says to himself. ‘‘If I can not make money manu- 
facturing in America I can sell foreign-made goods, or invest in foreign 
manufactories, or speculate on the necessities of my countrymen.” 

It seems a cruel thing to say, but it is true, that there are men in 
this country to-day who for remorseless greed for their own profit 
would import to supplant their own race and kind in our Jabor market 
with the barbaric hevdes of semi-civilized Asia. In what I have said 
abont wages in America and other countries, I have gone into no sta- 
tistics or offered, as I might, official statements, because the case is 
practically admitted. 

It is a patent fact that in ali branches of industry in America wages 
are higher than in Europe. Carpenters, masons, doctors, lawyers, and 
| other callings not directly protected by tariff laws get the full benefit 
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| of these increased payments, and hence have higher remuneration than 
| in competing countries. Raising the wages of a large portion of the 
labor and skill of the country raises all. Forinstance, the farm laborer 
| will not work for proportionately less than the mill hand. Much is 
said about some local causes making differences in the rates of wages 
paid in different States of the Union. This may be so, but the differ- 
ences are minor, and even where they reach the lowest they arestill 
much higher than anywhere outside our owncountry, and the stand- 
ard is very even and general, all things considered, throughout the 
United States. 
THE TARIFF CONSIDERED SOLELY AS A TAX. 

It has been alleged that the price of the imported article is in all 
cases increased the full amount of the duty levied. That is, if an ar- 
ticle costs $1 in Europe and you pay 50 cents on it as duty at the New 
York custom-house, the consumer pays the 50 cents as tax over and 

| above the value of the article. In other words, that its usual and or- 
| dinary price is increased 50 cents. I will not rest my denial of this 
| sweeping assertion on anything that I might say myself, but will cite 
the great English free-trade writer, J. R. McCullough, in his work on 
| Taxation, London, 1815, page 154. He says: 

It is not, however, by any means, a necomary congoguends thatthe prices of 
articles on which a duty has been laid will raised proportionally to its 
amount, or, indeed, that they will be raised at all, and in the latter case the dis- 
tribution of capital will not be affected. 

Provided the duty be not oppressive, its influence in stimulating those en- 
gaged in the production of the taxed articles to new efforts of industry and 
| economy may enable them to sell the commodities at their old price, or at one 
| but little higher. And supposing it were otherwise, and that prices were raised 
proportionally to the tax, the effect would be confined to the home market, 
inasmuch ae Sens of an equivalent drawback, or the remitting of the 
duties on the articles when exported, hinders the foreign market from being 
affected by the tax, 
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This plainly says that the European producer meets the 50 cents 
tariff tax by reducing his price that amount or more at home; and so 
the American consumer does not pay it, but the foreigner pays it di- 
rectly into our ‘Treasury and we gain the whole. This is demonstrated 
as to many articles in our market. When European pottery had no 
American rivals, and our tariff was very low, pottery was about twice 
as dear as it is to-day under the existing tariff with home -potteries, 
Behind the tariff bar grew up our home industry; and the foreigner was 
compelled to lower his prices. It is the same with glass. One factory 
making a certain kind of glass here in the United States was burned 
down. This destroyed competition in this market against foreign 
goods of that kind. The price of the foreign article immediately ad- 
vanced. It is a well-known fact that the export price of foreign goods 
is often lower than their home selling price. r 

When the tariff is wisely and honestly adjusted a healthy competition, 
both foreign and domestic, ensues. If you do away with home manu- 
factures who will insure us against the foreign trust and combination? 
The modern trust is, in my eyes, just as far from being either honest or 
just as the ancient pirate or highwayman, and they should be sternly 
repressed; but I am not willing to admit that the protective features of 
the tariff are solely and wholly responsible for these latter-day devel- 
opments. Itis noticeable that the towering trust giants, oil, whisky, 
etc., do not defend nor are they affected by the tariff. We need not 
burn down the house to get a few rats outof the cellar; other remedies 
are at hand. = 

It seems to me the climax of brazen effrontery for these monstrous 
conspiracies against the welfare of the people to inveigh as they do 
against organized labor. It was the foul confederacy of soulless capital 
that compelled labor to organize in self-defense, and at its door should 
be laid the excesses, if any, that may ensue. Harmony between labor 
and capital will be restored when faith comes again to a forsaken earth 
and the golden rule again reigns, 

CHEAP MARKETS, 

How mach we hear about cheap markets and the purchasing power 
of the dollar. Now, the purchasing power of the dollar is all impor- 
tantif you have thedollar. Of what use is the cheap market to the man 
who can not get hisdollar? Suppose you close his workshops and send 
him out into the world, where will the workman get his dollar to go 
into your cheap markets? Suppose you reduce his dollar one-half, 
how will that raise the price of your wheat? India and Russia com- 
pete with us in breadstuffs in the British market, and will so continue 
until more diversified industry gets a foothold in those countries. 
Advancing civilization in Russia and freedom for India are to be de- 
sired. When India is free from British rule she will eat her own wheat, 
and the horrible annual famines amid plenty will cease, But as it is 
now the best market for Texan and Kentucky farmers is up in New 
York and New Jersey. 

Close tha,ndustries now prevailing there and our great industrial 
army—their best customers—will, I suppose, join them in purely ag- 
ricultural pursuits, and all enter competition in foreign markets against 
Russian serfs, Egyptian fellahs, and Indian ryots. The tariff will not 
trouble us then. We will all lie down in peace and kick our heels in 
the daisies, or join in chasing a lonely coyote for a winter overcoat in 
his skin. Our people thoroughly understand this. In no country are 
the workmen so intelligent and well organized. They have, besides, 
the quick, acute, sharp sense that is characteristic of those reared in 
our dry, stimulating air. 

_ These people are not represented in the parlor conventions of free- 
traders, where cheap-labor millionaires, importers, selfish politicians, 
and speculative philosophers elbow each other in a singular jumble. 
These workmen have no affiliation with gentlemen of infinite leisure, 
unbounded wealth, and great admiration for all things foreign. No; 
they are rugged, whole-souled, unwavering Americans in principle 
and practice. 

THE FOREIGN MARKET, 

Universal depression in agriculture prevails. In Great Britain agri- 
cultural distress is terrible. In France the whole nation is troubled 
by seeing the very foundation of that country—the small landholder— 
suffering unwonted hardship. It is so throughout all Europe. Agri- 
cultural depression is felt here to some degree, but in no country in 
the world to-day so little as in the United States. The British, French, 
and German farmers would gladly exchange places with ours. In fact 
they do come here in multitudes every hour. Even as I speak they are 
crowding the steam-ship wharves in my Congressional district. Now 
this depression has given room for much talk of the foreign market. 

We must, forsooth, get a great foreign market by act of Congress. I 
would like to have this wonderful foreign market more clearly defined. 
Is it in Europe? Europe is doing her own manufacturing and striv- 
ing hard to raise her own bread for her own artisans. Scarcity in 
England. For myself I have great hopes of extending our market in 
theSouth Americas. English ports are now open to us, but unless we 
reduce wages we can not beard the lion in his den. She is our great 
and sleepless rival. But soon, very soon, we will take from her the 
commercial primacy of the world. Her own writers see this coming 
and are sounding alarms tò their countrymen. A well-regulated 
American tariff will surely sap away her commercial supremacy and 
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make us master in the newer countries where trade is yet to be won, 
This young Republic of unlimited possibilities and with its in 6 
labor will eventually dominate trade and commerce in all American 
countries. 

Let us proceed carefully and on true reciprocal grounds to extend our 
American market. When our people bend all their energies to it, when 
shipbuilding becomes as popular as railroad building, when our mer- 
chants and manufacturers train for it, then our laws will shape it, and 
our foreign market will be established. When the pressure for a for- 
eign market becomes very t we can safely trust the genius, industry, 
and pluck of our people to find one. In the mean time let us remember 
that the home market first and last is our sheet-anchor, 

In the mean time do not let us delude ourselves with vague talk 
about foreign markets that do not exist or are passing away. Let me 
read some extracts from a recent paper by Kropotkin in the London 
Nineteenth Century, April number. ‘The writer has a wide reputation. 
He writes to prove that the home market is now the only market left for 
nearly all countries. He insists that each nation is rapidly approach- 
ing the point when it will raise its own bread, make its clothes, and 
build its own machines, and live within itself. Thearticleis entitled 
‘Our Industrial System.” Hear this keen-eyed observer of universal 
events : 


Each nation her own agriculturist and manufacturer; each individual work- 
ing in the field and in some industrial art; each individual combining scientific 
knowledge with the knowledge of a handicraft—such is, we affirm, present 
tendency of civilized nations, The following pages are intended to prove the 
first of these three assertions, 


Gaze on this picture of the world’s progress and see the changing 
conditions of nations and men. 


Let us turn seventy years back. France lies bleeding at the end of the Napole- 
onic wars. Her young industry, which had begun to grow by the end of the last 
century, is crushed down. Germany, Italy, are powerless on the industrial field. 
The armies of the great Republic have struck a mortal blow to serfdom on the 
continent; but the return of reaction tries to revive the decaying institution, and 
serfdom means no industry worth speaking of. The terrible wars between France 
and this country, which wars are often explained by merely political canses, had 
a much deeper meaning—an economical meaning. They were wars for the su- 
Prorecy on the world-market, wars against French commerce and industry; and 

ritain won the battle. She became supreme on the seas. rdeaux was no more 
a rival to London, and the Frenchindustries seemed to be killed inthe bud. And, 
favored by the powerful impulse given to natural sciences and eoney by the 
great area of inventions; finding no serioas nempasees in Europe, Britain began 
to develop her manufactures. ‘To produce on a large scale in immense quantities 
became the watchword. The necessary human forces were at hand in the peas- 
antry, partly driven by force from the land, partly attracted to the cities by high 
wages. ‘Thenecessary machinery was created, and the British production of manu- 
factared goods went on at a gigantic pace. In the course of less than sevent: 
years—from 1810 to 1878—the output of coal grew from ten to one hundred an 
thirty-three millions of tons; the importsof raw materials rose from thirty tothree 
hundred and eighty millions of tons; and the exports of manufactured ware from 
forty-six to two hundred million pounds. The tonnage of the commercial fleet was 
nearly trebled. Fifteen thousand miles of railways were built. 

Jt is useless to repeat at what a cost the above results were achieved. Tho ter- 
riblo revelations of the parliamentary commissions of 1840-'42 as to the atrocious 
condition of the manufacturing classes; the tales of ‘‘ cleared estates" and thoso of 
Indian “mutiny ” are still fresh in the memory. They will remain standing monu- 
ments for showing by what means the great industry was implanted in this coun- 
try. But the accumulation of wealth in tho hands of the par ed classes was 
going on ata speed never dreamed of before. The incredible riches which now 
astonish the foreigner in the private houses of this country were accumulated dur- 
ing that period; the exceedingly expensive standard of life which makes a person 
cousidered rich on the continent appear as only of modest means in this country, 
was introduced during that time. The taxed property alone doubled during the 
last thirty years of the above period, while during the same years (1810 to 1878) no 
loss than £1,112,000,000 was invested by English capitalists either in foreign in- 
dustries or in foreign loans. 

But the monopoly of industrial production could not remain with this country 
forever. Neither industrial knowledge nor enterprise could be kept forever as a 
privilege of these islands. Necessarily, fatally, they began to cross the channel 
and spread over the continent. The great revolution had created in France a 
numerous class of peasant proprietors who enjoyed nearly halfa century of a com- 
parative well-being, or, at least, of a guarantied labor. The ranks of the town 
proiétariat—a necessary condition now for growing industries—were therefore in- 
creasing slowly. But the middie-class revolution of 1789-1793 had already made a 
distinction between the peasant householders and the village prolétaires, and, by 
favoring the former to the detriment of the latter, it compelled the laborers who 
had no household nor land to abandon their villages, and thus to form the first 
nucleus of working classes given up to the mercy of manufacturers. Moreover, 
the peasant-proprictors themselves, after having enjoyed a period of undeniable 
prosperity, be, in their turn to feel the pressure of bad times, and were com- 
pelled to look for employment in manufactures. Warsandrevolution had checked 
the growth of er but it began to grow again during the second half of our 
century; it developed, it improved; and now, notwithstanding the loss of Alsace, 
France is no longer the tributary to England for manufactured produce which she 
was thirty years ago. To-day her exports of manufactured ware are valued a 
nearly one-half of those of Great Britain, and two-thirds of them are textile goods 

Germany follows the same lines. During the last twenty-five years, and es 
pecially since the last war, her industry has undergone a thorough reorganization! 

er machinery has been Morou gorse gin and her new-born manufactures are 
supplied witha machinery which mostly represents the last word of technical prog- 
ress, 

A superior technical and scientific education; and in herarmy oflearned chemists, 
physicists, and engineers, who find no employment with the state, industry has a 
most powerfully intelligent aid. As a whole, Germany offers now tho spectacle of 
a nation in a period of Aufschwung, with all the forces of a new start in every do- 
main of life. Thirty years ago she was a customer to England. Now she is al- 
ready a terrible competitor in the markets of the south and east, and at tho 
present speedy rate of growth of her industries, her competition will be soon yet 
more\terrible than it is. 

The wave of industrial production, after having had its origin in the northwest 
of Europe, spreads towards the east and southeast, always covering a wider cirele. 
And, in proportion as it advances east, and penetrates into younger countries, it 
implants there all the improvements due to a century of mechanical and chemical 
inventions; it borrows from science all the help it can give to industry; and it 
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finds populations eager to grasp the last results of modern knowledge. The new 
manufactures of Germany begin where Manchester arrived after a century of ex- 
periments and gropings; and Russia begins whero Manchester and Saxony have 
now reached. Rossia, in her turn, tries to emancipate herself from her depend- 
ency Western Earopo, and rapidly be: to manufacture all those s she 
formerly used to import, cither from Britain or from Germany. Protective duties 
may sometimes aip the birth of new industries, and sometimes check the improve- 
ment of those which already exist; but the decentralization of manufactures goes 
on with or without eee duticea—I should even say, notwithstanding the 
protective duties. ustria, Hungary, and Italy follow the same lines; they de- 
velop their home industries; and even Spain is going to join the family of manu- 
facturing nations. Nay, even India, even Brazil and Mexico, supported by En- 
glish and German capital and knowledge, begin to start home industries on their 
respective soils. Finally, a terrible competitor to all European manufacturing 
countries has grown up of late in the United States. In proportion as their im- 
mense territory is more and more A Si metas by the few, and free land of any 
value becomes as difficult to got as iù isin Europe, manufacturers must grow in the 
States; and they are growing at snch a speed—an American speed—that in a very 
few years the now neutral markets will be invaded by American goods. ‘Che mo- 
nopoly of the first-comers on the industrial field has ceased to exist. And it will 

t no more, whatever may be the spasmodic efforts made to return to a state 
of things already belonging to the domain of history. New ways, new issues, 
must be searched: the past has lived, and it will live no more, 

Before going further, let me illustrate the march of industries towards the east 
by a few figures. And, to he belong eer me take the example of Russia. Not 
because I know it better, or that our industrial statistics, although slow to ap- 
poar, arp fuller than those of Austria or of Italy, but because Russia is the latest 
comer on the industrial fleld. Thirty years sep she was considered as the ideal of 
an agricultural nation, doomed by nature itself to supply other nations with food, 
and to draw her manufactured goods from the west. So it was, indeed, thirt 
years ago; but it is sonomore. Elisée Reclus bas given, in his She aoe = Un 
verselle, a curve intended to show the growth of Russian industries since 1859, and 
this modest curve is worth whole pages, as it tells at once to the eye the sudden 
increase of Russian manufactures a few years after the emancipation of serfs. In 
1861—the year of the emancipation—Russia, together with Poland, had only 14,060 
manufactories, which produced every year the valne of two hundred and ninety-six 
millions of rubles (about £36,000,000). Twenty years later the number of estab- 
lishments rose to 35,160, and their yearly production became nearly four times the 
above—i. e. thirteen hundred and five millions (about £131,600,000); and in 1884, 
although the census left the smaller manufactares out of account, the aggregate 
pangs already fifteen hundred and fifty-six millions—t.¢,, 2155,000,000. 

‘he most noteworthy feature of Russian industry is,that while the number of work- 
men employed in the mam has not even doubled since 1861 (it has re- 
mained almost stationary since 1879), the production per workman has more than 
doubled; it has trebled in the leading industries. The av: 6 was less than £70 
per annum in 1881; it reaches now £163. The increase o porog is thus 
chiefly due to the improvement of machinery, especially since 1870, If we take, 
however, separate branches, ‘and especially the textile industries 
chinery works, the progress appears still more striking. 

“If we consider only the years which preceded 1879—when the import duties 
were increased vy nearly 30 per cent., and a protective peer was definitely 
adopted—we still find the following pro, in the cotton industries: The num- 
ber of workmen employed increases only by 25 per cent.; but the production in- 
creases by 300 par cent. ; the yearly production per workman employed grows 
from 245 to 2117. The unanimous opinion of the experts at the exhibition of 1882 
was, that a considerable improvement had been realized of late in the Russian 
cotton manufactures; and [everybody can confirm the accuracy of the statement 

the cheapness and the good taste of the cottons now manafactnred in Russia. 

6 sameis true, although toa smaller extent, with regard to the woolens industries, 
and fully with regard to the silks (compare Stieda's mon phs in the Russische 
Revue). As tothe machinery works, it would not be fair to make any pig ery 2 
between 1884 and 1861, or even 1870; the whole has grown up during the last ten 
years; and Professor Kirpitcheff points out that the progress ed can be best 
judged by the high perfection attained in the building of the most perfect types 
of big steam-engines, locomotives. and in the manufacture of water-pipes, not- 
withtanding the competition of Glasgow. Russia needs no longer to import any 
pa of her railway plant, thanks to the progress made under the leadership of 

glish aiee German engineers. As to the home-made agricultural ma- 
chinery, both the ‘Times correspondent and Russian Spa agreo in recognizing 
that it successfully competes even with American machinery, although the latter 
is much cheaper and more appropriate to the Russian prairies than the English.” 

+ * * * * * * 


and the ma- 


A country which manufactures chiefly for export, and therefore lives chiefly on 
the profits derived from her foreign ©, stands very much in the same position 
as Switzerland, which lives to a great extent on the profits derived from the 
foreigners who visit her lakes and glaciers. a es * season means an influx of 
from £1,600,000. to 22,000,000 of money impo by the tourists, and a bad *‘ sea- 
son” has the effects of a bad crop in an agricultural country; a general impover- 
ishment follows. So it is also witha country which manufactures for export. 
Tf the season is bad and the exported goods can not be sold abroad for twice their 
value at home, the country which lives chiefly on these suffers. Ww 
profits for the innkeepers of the Alps mean naryowed circumstances in large parts 
of Switzerland. Low. profits for the Lancashire and Birmingham manufacturers 
mean narrowed circumstances in this country. The canseis the same in both 


cases. 

For many decades past we have not seen such a cheapness of wheat and manu- 
factured goods as we see now, and yet we are suffering from a crisis. People say 
its cause is overproduction. But overproduction is a word utterly devoid of 
sense if it does not mean that those who are in need of all kinds of produce have 
not the means for buying them with their low salaries. Nobody would dare to af- 
firm that there is too much farniture in the crippled ni he mt Sy 49 
and bed-clothes in the workmen's dwellings, too many lamps burning in the huts, 
and too much cloth on the shoulders not only of those who used to sleep in Tra- 

Square between two newspapers, but even in those households wherea silk 
hat makes a part of the Sunday dress. And nobody will dare toaftirm that there 
is too much food in the homes of those agricultural laborers who earn 10s. a 
week, and pay for their meat 9d. a pound, or of those who earn from 5d. to 6d.a 
day in the clothing trade or in the smal] industries which swarm in the ontskirts 
of all great cities. Overproduction means merely and simply a want of pur- 
chasing poweramidstthe workers. With their wages they can not buy the goods 
fram have produced themselyes, because the prices of those goods, however low, 

ude the profits of the employers and the middlemen. 

The same want of purchas: rt Beit of the workers is felt everywhere on the 
continent. But it is obvious it must be felt more in this country, which has 
been accustomed to pump bargains out of her foreign customers and now sees 
her exterior trade d e. The exports of manufactured s from this conntry 
have declined by one hundred and sixty-one eee in the three 


admit that the prices are so low in com 
reach the same money value land ought to export four pieces of cotton cloth 
instead of three and eight or ten tons of metal instead of six. ‘Tho te of 
our foreign trade in the sone 1863, If valued at the prices of teu years peaviousty, 
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would have amounted to £861,000,000, instead of £667,(00,000," we are told by the 
commission on trade depression. 

‘The home markets are overstocked ; the foreign markets are escaping; and in 
the neutral markets Britain is being undersold. Such is the conclusion which 
every observer must arrive at if he examines the development of manufactures 
all over the world. Great hopes are laid now in Australia; but Australia, 
with ber ever-growing numbers of unemployed, will soon do what Canada does, 
She will manufacture; and tho last colonial exhibition, by showing to the 
“colonists” what they are able to do, and how they must do, will only have 
accelerated’the day when cseh colony farà da sd in ber turn. Canada already im- 
hers protective daties on British s. New demands for a further increase of 

uties are continually being pressed on the Canadian government. As tothe mnuch- 
spoken-of markets on the Congo, and Mr. Stanley's calculations and peseu of 
a trade amounting to £26,000,000 a year if the Lancashire people supply the Afri- 
cans with loin-clothes, such promises belong to the samo category of fancies as 
the famous nigh of the Chinese which were to enrich this country. The 
Chinese prefer their own home-made nightcaps; and, as to the Congo people, four 
countries at least are already pited. pore for supplying them with their poor 
dress—Britain, Germany, the United States, and, last but not Icast, India. 

There was a time when this country had almost the monopoly of the trado in 
manufactured ware. But now, if only the six chief manufacturing countries of 
Europe and the United States be taken into account, Britain, although still koep- 
ing the first rank, commands leas than one-half of the aggregate exports of man- 
ufactured s. Two-thirds of them are textiles and more than one-third are 
cottons. But while thirty years ago, Britain took the lead in the cotton indus- 
tries, about 1880 she had only a little more than one-half the spindles at work in 
Europe, the United States, and India (40,000,000 out of 72,000,000), and a little more 
than one-half of the looms (550,000 out of 972,000). She was steadily cea Hie cc 
while the others were winning. And the fact is quite natural; it might have beon 
foreseen. There is no reason why Britain should always be the great cotton manyu- 
factory of the world when raw cotton has to beim . Itwas quite natural that 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, India, and even Mexico and Brazil, should spin their 
own yarns and weave their own cotton-stuffs. Butthe appearance of the cottonin- 
dustry in a country, or, in fact, of any textile industry, unavoidably becomes the 
starting-point for the growth of a series of other industries. Chemical and me- 
chanical works, metallu: and mining, feel at once the impetus given by a new 
want. The whole of the home industries, as also technical education altogether, 
must improve in order to satisfy it as soon as it has been felt. 

hat happened with regard to cottons is going on also with regard to other 
industries. Britain and Belginm have no longer the monopoly of the woolen man- 
ufacture. The immense factories at Verviersare silent; the Belgian weavers are 
misery-stricken, while Germany yearly increases her production of woolens and 
exports nine times more woolens than Belgium. Austria has her own woolens and 
Sone them; Riga, Lodz, and Moscow supply Russia with finest woolen cloths, 
and the growth of the woolen industry in of the last-named countries calls 
into existence hundreds of connected trades, 

For many years France has had the monopoly of thesilk trade. Silkworms be- 
ing reared in Southern Prance, it was quite nataral that Lyons should grow into 
a center for the manufacture of silks. Spinning, domestic weaving, and dyeing 
works developed to a great extent. But eventually the industry took such a de- 
velopment that home supplies of raw silk became insufficient, and raw silk was 
imported from Italy, § . and South Austria, Asia Minor, the Caucasus, and 
Japan, to the amount of from 9,000,000 to 11,000,000 age in 1875 and 1876, while 
France disposed only of Pun, See ponies of herown silk. ‘Thousands of peasant bo 
and girls were attracted by high wages to Lyons and the neighboring district; the 
rego was prosperous. However, by and by new centers of sill trade grow up 
at and in the peasant houses around Zurich, French emigrants imported the 
trade, and it devel jally after the civil war of 1871. The Caucasus ad- 
ministration invited French workmen and women from Lyons and Marseilles to 
teach the Georgians and the Russians the best means of rearing the silkworm and 
the whole of the silk trade, and Stavropol became a new center for silk-weaving. 
Austria and the United States did the same; and what are now the results? 
During the years 1872 to 1881 Switzerland more than doubled the produce of her 
silk industry; Italy and Germany increased it by one-third; and the Lyons re- 
gion, which formerly manufactured to the value of 454,000,000 francs n year, 
shows now a return of only 378,000,000. The exports of Lyons silks, which 
reached an average of 425,000,000 francs in 1855-"59, and 460,000,000 in 1870-74, have 
fallen down to 233,000,000. And it is reckoned by French specialists that at ) miners 
no less than one-third of the silk-stuffs used in co are imported from Zurich, 
Crefeld, and Barmen. Nay, even Italy, which had 2,000,000 spindles and 30,000 
looms in 1880 (as against 14,000 in 1870), sends her silks to France (3,300,000 francs 
in 1881), and competes with Lyons, The French manufacturers may cry as loudly 
us they like for protection, or resort to the production of cheaper goods of lower 
quality; they may sell 3,250,000 kilograms of silk-stoffs at the same price as they 
sold 2,500,000 in 1855-'59. They will neverregain the position they oceupied before. 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, the United States, and Russia have their own silk 
manufactories and will bro gov from Lyons only the highest qualities of stuffs; as 
to the lower sorts a fou has become a common.attire with the St. Petersburg 
housemaids, becanse the North Caucasian domestic trades supply them at a price 
which would starve the Lyons weavers. And they do starve. The misery at Lyons 
was so great in 1884 that the poorly-fed soldiers of the Lyons garrison shared their 
food with the weavers and spared their OPERA in order to alleviate the misery. 
But neither charities nor public works at the fortifications will help. The trade 
has irremediably gone away; ithas been decentralized; and Lyons will never be- 
come again the center for silk trade it was thirty yearsago. 

Like examples could be produced by the score, Greenock no longer supplies 
Russia with sugar, because Russia has plenty of her own at the same price as it 
sells at in Eng! The watch trade is no moro a specialty of Switzerland, and 
J saw skilled g s earning a miserable existence by carding wool and the 
like, India extracts from her ninety collieries two-thirds of her annual consump- 
tion of coal. The chemical trade which grew up on the banks of the Clyde and 
Tyne, owing to the special advantages offered for the import of Spanish pyrites, 
and the agglomeration of such a variety of industries along the two estaariea, is 
now in decay. Spain, with the help of English capital, is beginning to utilize her 
own pyrites for herself. Germany extracted them to the amount of 158,410 tons 
in ise, and manufactured no less than 358,150 tons of sulphuric acid, and 115,000 
tons of as against 42,500 in 1877—nay, she already complains about over-pro 
duction, and indeed the prices have fallen from 23 marks to 14 and 12 marks the 
hundred kilograms. 

Batenongh. Ihave before me so many figures, all telling the same tale, that exam- 
ples conld be miltiplied at will. Itis time to conclude, and, for every unprejudiced 
mind, the conclusion is self-evident. Industries of all kinds are decentralized and 
scattered all over the globe, and everywhere a variety, an integrated vaty of 
trades grows, instead of specialization. Such are the prominent features of the 
times we live in. Each nation becomes in its turn a manufacturing nation; and 
the time is not far off when each nation of Europe, as well as the United States, 
and even the most backward nations of Asia and America, will themselves man- 

ture nearly everything they are in need of. Wars and several accidental 
causes may check for some time the scattering of industries; they will not stop 
it; itis unavoidable. For each new-comer the first steps only are difficult. But, 
as soon as any industry has taken firm root, it calls into existence hundreds of 
other trades ; and as soon as the first steps have been made, and the first obstacles 
been overcome, the growth of industries goes on at an ted rate. 
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The fact is so well felt, if not understood, that the race for colonies has become 


the distinctive feature of the last twenty years. nation will have her own 
colonies. But colonies will not help. There is not a second India in the world, 
and the old conditions will be repeated nomore. Nay, some of the British colonies 
already threaten to become serious competitors with their mother country; others, 
like Anstralia, will not fail to follow the same lines. As to the yet neutral mar- 
kets, China and Japan will never be serious customers to AT Fey Sow pro- 
duce cheaper at bome; and when they begin to feel a need for goods of European 
patterns, they will produce them themselves. Woe to Europe if, the day that 
the steam-engine invades China, she is still relying on ie e customers. As to 
a ARAOR half-savages, their misery is no foundation for the woll being of a civ- 
ed nation. 

Progress is in another direction. Itisin producing for homeuse. The custom- 
ers for the Lancashire cottons and the Sheffield cutlery. the Lyons silks, and the 
Hungarian fiour-mills are not in India nor in Africa. ‘They are amidst the home 
producers. No use to send floating shops to New Guinea with German or British 
millinery when there are plenty would-be customers for British millinery in these 
very islands, and for German ware in Germany. And instead of worrying our 
brains by schemes for getting customers abroad, it would be better to try to answer 
the Solow plain questions: Why the British worker, whose industrial capaci- 
ties are so highly praised in political speeches; why the Scotch crofter and the 
Trish peasant, whose obstinate labors in creating new productive soil out of peat- 
bogs are so much spoken of now, are no customers to the Lancashire weavers, tho 
Shemeld cuuiers, and the Northumbrian and Welsh pitmen? Why the Lyons 
weavers not only do not wear silk, but have no food in their mansardes? Why 
the Russian peasants sell their corn, and for fonr, six, and sometimes eight months 
every year are apne to mix bark and auroch-grass to a handfull of flour for 
baking their bread 

The Russian fabric inspectors’ reports, the reports of the Plauen Handelskam- 
mer, and the Italian inquiries are full of the seme revelations as the reports 
of the Parliamentary commissions of 1840 to 1842, or the modern revelations with 
regard to the ‘sweating system" at Whitechapel and Leberg; oh and London pau- 
periam. The capital and labor problem is thus universalized ; but, at the same 
time, it is also simplified. To return to a state of affairs where corn is grown and 
manufactnred goos are fabricated for the use of those very people who grow and 
produce them—such will be, no doubt, the problem to be solved doring the next- 
coming years of European history. Each region will become its own producer 
and its own consumer of manufactured goods, Bnt that unavoidably implies that, 
at the same time, it will be its own producer and consumer of agricultural pro- 
duce; and that is precisely what I shal! discuss next. 

P. KROPOTKIN. 


Let me add to the picture drawn by this eminent student of eco- 
nomie facts by pointing to Ireland as the result of suppression by law 
of this diversified industry. 

Mr. Chairman, it is possible that external circumstances may have in- 
fluenced my opinion on this great question. I wasborn in a land that 
had that much lauded boon, commercial freedom. My infant eyes first 
saw the light of heaven under the sunshine and shadow of an Irish 
sky. In my better moods I hope I preserve the reflection. The haunts 
of poverty were more than filled; her custom-houses were almost ten- 
antless, 

Tsaw a brave, chivalrous, and generous people, with keen, acute in- 
tellects, bright and industrious, invaded by constantly ing fam- 
ines, driven to exile or death. In that ‘‘island of sorrows,” that Niobe 
of nations, her magnificent natural harbors floated little or no com- 
merce, and with idle hands and ingenious minds, under free-trade laws 
the smoke of the factory cast no shadows on the landscape. All this 
under free-trade Jaws. There the name of Peel was execrated, and the 
great Cobden had no place in her Pantheon. 

= RAW MATERIALS. 

Much has been said about free raw materials. There is nothing 
made ready for use but has had some labor bestowed upon it; henceraw 
material, so called, represents more or less human labor. There are, 
however, natural products upon which little labor has been bestowed, 
but which are prime necessities of life or enter largely into the manu- 
facture of other articles, and these should be as cheap as the labor en- 
gaged in making them ready for use canstand. Give abundant raw 
material to our factories and you will increase their number and output 
and make a market for our raw products, and thus increase them. 
Natural products which are not found, or which can not be readily 
raised in oar own country, and which are of prime necessity to our indus- 
tries may well be admitted free of duty so that we may have our full 
share of the world’s product of such articles. 

But the freeing of a natural product from duty should not be fol- 
lowed by a more than proportionate reduction of the tariff on the manu- 
factured article. In some manufactured articles the raw material— 
full cost—is not over 1 per cent. 

Speaking only for myself and on my own responsibility, as a guar- 
anty of the good faith of my desire for full and fair revision of the 
tariff list in such a way as to secure benefit to the whole people and 
real reduction of the revenues, I append what T considera fair and just 
basis for the passage of a bill: 

ADDITIONS TO FREE-LIST. 


Wools of class 2, or carpet wools, unscoured. 
ee other wools 25 per centum ad valorem.) 

r of the alpaca, goat, and other like animals. 
cos, bituminous, and shale, and coal slack or culm. 


It. ` 
Ain jute buits, manila, sisal grass, and all other vegetable fibers, except flax 
and hemp. A 
Logs, Rae timber, hewn, squared, or sided; hubs for wheels, posts, lasts, oar 
blocks, etc., and staves in the rough, 
Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, unmanufactured. 


Beeswax. 
Borax, crude, and borate of lime. 
Bristles, unmanufactured. 


Currants, Zante, or other. 
and products and pepantes of, not dyes or colors. 


Feathers of all kinds, not dressed, colored, or manufactured. 
Grease and oils, for soap-making, dressing leather, ete. 
Glycerine, crude or unrefined, 

Human bair, raw or uncleaned, and not drawn. 

Meats, and poukr: dressed, but not otherwise 

waters, of all 


Turpentine, and tar or pitch of wood. 
pore and bulbous roots, and various seeds. 
ow. 
Sponges. 
reestone, granite, and other building or monumental stone (except marble), 
in the rough. 
Clays or earths, unwrovght or unmanufactured. 
Opium, crude, containing 9 per cent. or over of morphia. 


SCHEDULE K.—WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


A}l wools of the sheep shall Be divided, for the purpose of fixing the duties to 
be charged thereon, into the two following classes: x 

Crass 1. That is to say, merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools or other wools 
of merino blood, immediate or remote; Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, 
Down clothing or combirig wools, or other like wools of English blood, and 
nsually known by the terms herein used; Canada long wools, and wools of 
like character with any of the preceding, including such as have been hereto- 
fore usually-imported into the United States from Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, 
Australia, Cape ef Good Hope, Russia, Great Britain, Canada, and elsewhere; 
and also including all wools not hereinafter described or designated in class 2. 

Crass 2, That is to say, Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, Valpa- 
raiso, native Smyrna, and including all such wonls of like character as hare 
been heretofore usually imported into the United States from Turkey, Greece, 
Ege@pt, Syria, and elsewhere. 

Wools of the first class, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Wools of the second class, if scoured, 10 per cent.ad valorem, 

Yools on the skin, the same rates as other wools, the quantity to be ascer 
tained under such rules ss the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 

Wools advanced from the second state by carding or combing, and ring waste, 
top waste, yarn waste, thread waste, garnetted waste, and all othersimilar prod- 
pete of wool, nof herein otherwise specialfy provided for, 30 per cent. ad va- 

orem. 

Woolen rags, shoddy, mungo, flocks, and waste or refuse wool, not hercin 
otherwise provided for, 3 cents per pound and 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Woolenor worsted cloths and shawls, and other manufactures of every de- 
seription, made wholly or in part of wool or the hair of the goat or other ani- 
mals, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, valued at not ex- 
ceeding 40 cents per pound, 12 cents per pound and 15 per cent. ad valorem: 
valued at above 40 cents per pound and not exceeding 60 cents per pound, 18 
cents per pound and 25 per cent, ad valorem; valued at above 60 cents per 
pound and not exceeding 80 cents per pound, 24 cents per pound and 30 per 
cent, ad valorem; valued at above 80 cents per pound, 30 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem. È 

Fiannels, blankets, hats, balmorals, yarns, and knit hosiery and underwear, 
composed wholly or in part of wool or the hair of the gont or other animals, 
valued at not exceeding 40 cents per pound, 12 cents per pound and 15 per cent. 
ad valorem ; valued at above 40 cents per pound and not exceeding 60 cents per 
pound, 18 cents per pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem; valued at ve 60 cents 
per pound and not exceeding 80 cents per pound, 24 cents per pound and 25 per 
cent.ad valorem; valued at above 80 cents per pound, 30 cents per pound and 
aane oun uiron! dress-goods, Italian cloths, last b 

omen’s an ren’s , Italian ¢! tin: unting, and 
similar goods, composed wholly or in part of wool or hair of the goat or other 
animals, valued at not exceeding 16 cents per square yard, 5 cents per square 
yard and 20 per cent. ad valorem; valued at above 16 cents and not above 26 
cents s gaint ae yard, 7 cents per square yard and 25 per cent. ad valorem; 
valued above 26 cents per square yard, 10 cents persquare yard and 30 per cent. 
ad valorem: Provided, That all goods of the character enumerated in this para- 
graph weighing over 4 ounces per square yard shall pay a duty of 30 cents per 
pound and 35 per cent, ad valorem. 

Clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing-apparel of every description, 
not iy enumerated or provided for in this act, composed wholly or in part 
of wool or the hair of the goat orother animals, made up or manufactured wholly 
or in part by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, 40 cents p@pound and 35 
per cent. ad valorem, 

Elastic or non-clastic webbin gorings, suspenders, braces, beltings, bind- 
ings, braids, galloons, fringes, ps, cords, cords and tassels, trimmings, head- 
nets, buttons, or barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms for tassels or orna- 
ments, made wholly or in part of wool or of the hair of the goat or other animals, 
30 cents per pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem, 

Aubusson, Axminster, Moquette and chenille carpets, and carpets woven 
whole for rooms, 50 cents per square yard and 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, 40 cents per square yard and 20 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Brussels carpets, 20 cents per square yard and 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Patent velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, printed on the warp or otherwise, 
20 cents per square and 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Tapestry Brussels carpets, printed on the warp or otherwise, 15 cents per 
square yard and 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

Treble ingrain, three-ply, and worsted chain Venetian carpets, 15 cents per 
ure and 20 per cent. ad yalorem. 

arn Venetian and two-ply ingrain carpets, 9 cents per square yard and 20 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

Druggets and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise, 6 cents per square yard 
and 20 cent, ad valorem. 

The duty on mats, rugs, screens, covers, hassocks, bedsides, and other por- 
tions of carpets or carpetings, shall be the same as is herein imposed on 
or carpeting of like character or description; and the duty on all-other mats, 
rugs, screens, hassocks, and carpets and carpetings, of whatever material com- 
yey (except silk), not specially enumeratetl or provided for in this act, shall 

40 per cent. ad valorem, 

Jess belts or felts for paper or printing machines, 15 cents per pound and 
20 per cent. ad valorem. 


This, of course, is not a full bill or complete revision, but is the basis 
of such a measure. The tobacco tax should be repealed. If this is 
done only in part it were better, in my opinion, to reduce the whole in- 
ternal revenue by a cut of two-thirds or one-half. As to what I think 
of this tax, I have already stated. There is a difficulty about defining 
tin-plate soas to preserve our sheet-iron industry. If free, they should 
be confined to such plates as are used for domestic or canning purposes. 
This list can be amply defended. Carpet wools are nearly all foreign. 
Anthracite coal is y free. Salt employs but little labor and is a 
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caw human necessity. The exporters now have it free—why not the 
ers and the people? On the proper occasion I will have more to 
-say on this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well, in conclusion, for those who deride all 
tariffs and glorify free trade to remember that the logic of the situation 
is with Mr. Henry George, that clever writer, who rightfully argues 
that with the abolition of custom-houses the single land tax comes 
within the domain of practical politics. While giving no sanction to 
the radical features of his teachings concerning the law, I am in per- 
fect accord with him when he contends that tariff agitation is but a 
ripple on the surface, an air-bubble on the stream of deep and power- 
ful currents that now give direction to the great ocean of human 
thought. 

Mr. Chairman, I claim to be an honest revenue reformer. I would 

carefully revise the present tariff, reduce the revenue, and abolish the 
surplus, for which revision both political parties have declared, and 
for practical and honest effort so to do both will have to account to a 
watchful and intelligent people. I am aware that the business of the 
country suffer greatly from the continuance of an agitation largely 
fostered for politicaladvantage. Iam willing to make all reasonablecon- 
cessions to settle this disturbing question; but, sir, I am proud to say 
that I would scorn to sacrifice the labor and industries of the Republic 
to noisy declaration which mingles self-eulogy with threats against its 
opponents. 
x 'o this House has been committed a fearful responsibility to unbur- 
den the overladen Treasury, to reduce the revenues, and at the same 
time neither disturb nor injure the material welfare of the people. It 
is a task that calls for wisdom and prudence and high and unselfish 
aims. It is not a mere game to be played on the checker-board of in- 
finitesimal politics, but an honorable and open contest on the higher 
plateau of supreme patriotism, As President Cleveland said in his last 
annual message, ‘The question thus imperatively presented for solu- 
tion should be approached in a spirit higher than partisanship, and con- 
sidered in the light of that regard for patriotic duty which should char- 
acterize the action of those intrusted with the weal of a confiding peo- 
ple. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

The time for quibble and dispute has passed, the time for action is 
imminent, Let us individually and collectively act wisely and well 
in the formulation and passage of a conservative and efficient measure, 
and the memory of the Fiftieth Congress will long survive in the an- 
nals of a grateful people, who, in the language of the motto of my 
State emblazoned in this Hall, are in the full enjoyment of ‘‘ Liberty 
and Prosperity.” [Great applause. ] 

During the delivery of the foregoing speech the following proceed- 
ings took place: 

Mr. BLAND. Does not the gentleman attribute the difficulties of 
Ireland to the tyrannical rule of England keeping her in political com- 
motion so that she could not have the benefit of free trade, free agri- 
culture, or free anything? 

Mr. McADOO. I will say this, that at the tıme of the passage of 
the free-trade laws in England the soul and life had been ground out of 
Ireland by penal laws and barbarous restricting acts, so that they were 
immaterial to her. They only aggravated her sufferings. That is Eng- 
land’s poliggy Having sucked the life-blood out of her victim, she then 
offers her the empty boon, if boon it be, of free trade. It is rank cant 
and hypocrisy for British authors to talk of Ireland being unable to 
get the benefits of Cobden’s agitation. 

Mr. BLAND. When it is too late. 

[Mr. Morrow addressed the committee in remarks which will be 
published hereafter. ] 

Before he had concluded, 

The CHAIRMAN said: Under the order of the House, the commit- 
tee must rise at this time. 

Mr. MORROW. It is understood that I retain my right to the 
floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be entitled to the remain- 
der of his time when this subject is resumed to-morrow morning. 

The committee rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having taken the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union had had under consideration the 
tariff bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

And then, under the order of the House (the hour of half past 5 
o’clock having arrived), the House took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 
EVENING SESSION. 

The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 8 0’clock p. m., 
and was called to order by Mr. MCMILLIN as Speaker pro tempore, who 
directed the Clerk to read the following: 

y SPEAKER’s Room, HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1888. 

Hon. BENTON MCMILLIN, of Tennessee a bane marr eg zonde an Speaker 
pro tempore at the session of the House o preen on. = a eeng; 2 

Hon, Jonn B. CLARK, 

House Representatives. 

Mr. BYNUM. I move that the House resolye itself into Committee 
of the Whole for the further consideration of revenue bills. 

The motion was agreed so. 


TARIFF. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union (Mr. SPRINGER in the chair) and re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and 
simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue. ` 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, I begin with the enunci- 
ation made by the President of an old economic truth, that the cost of 
any article subject to a tariff tax or duty is increased to the consumer 
by the amount of the duty. The tax paid by the importer is added to 
the cost of the article in his hands, and the man who buys the article 
for use repays the tax to the importer. There is, for example, both a 
specific and ad valorem tax on woolen hats. The ad valorem tax is 
40 per cent., while the specific tax varies from 10 cents to 35 cents per 
pound. An importer who pays $1 for a hatin England, ships it to the 
United States, and at the port of entry pays to the collector of customs 
60 cents as a tariff tax on that hat, and adds the tax to the cost of the 
hat, and so the man who buys the hat for use pays the tax. Ifin- 
stead of buying an imported hat the consumer should buy a hat of 
similar quality of domestic manufacture he would be compelled to pay 
the same price. The two hats compete in the same market and bring 
the same price. : 

If the tax on the imported hat had been 30 cents instead of 60 cents, 
the hat would have cost the importer 30 cents less, and he could have 
sold it to the consumer for that amount less. And if the imported hat 
decreases in price, the domestic hat must do likewise in order to com- 
pete. On the other hand, if the tax on the imported hat should be in- 
creased from 60 cents to 90 cents, it would cost the importer 30 cents 
more (without taking into consideration any account for interest on 
the larger investment), and the consumer would have to pay 30 cents 
more. And whenever the imported hat advances in price by reason of 
the higher tax, the price of the domestic hat will likewise increase in 
order to reap the benefit of a larger profit. 

The difference is simple. If the hat is imported, the consumer, 
through the importer, pays the tax to the Government; if it is a do- 
mestic hat he pays an amount equal to the tax to the manufacturer. 
If this be true, as it surely is, it would seem to follow as a logical and 
inevitable conclusion that if the tax should be reduced or removed on 
a given article, the conditions remaining otherwise the same, the cost 
of that article onght to be reduced in an equal ratio to the consumer. 
Now, as nearly eyerything we use in this country—the cradle in which 
our babes are crooned to sleep; the lumber, nails, glass, and all mate- 
rials out of which the houses sheltering us are constructed; the blank- 
kets upon our beds; every article of furniture, whether useful or orna- 
mental, in our houses, including the Bible on the center stand; the 
clothing we wear; the salt and sugar on our tables; the implements 
of our industries; the coffins in which we bury our dead; the marble 
slab we raise to their memory; in short, as everything from the cradle 
to the grave is burdened with this species of taxation, it would seem, 
also, to follow that it would advance the interests of the consumers, 
who comprise the bulk of our population, as contradistinguished from 
manufacturers and dealers, to reduce taxation, thereby reducing the 
cost of living. 

I believe these postulates, like the great truths of the Declaration, 
areself-evident. Itseemssotome. However, there are those who pro- 
fess to believe and do maintain with great vigor that low taxation does 
not ultimately result in cheaper prices to the consumer, but quite the 
contrary. Insupport of that notion they point to the fact that most ar- 
ticlesof commercial and domestic usein this country were higher before 
we adopted the protective theory than since, and insist that all staple 
articles have steadily declined under the tariff and as a result of the 
tariff. To illustrate: The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] 
said in his speech a few days ago: 

In the inaw Valley to-day a barrel of good salt, the barrel included, can 
be bought for 58 cents. Salt was never cheaper than now, I can buy this day 
at my Indiana home salt for less than it cost to carry it from the wholesale 
dealer to that place on the day it was first made subject to a protective duty. 

Again he said: 

The currency price for a ton of steel rails in 1867 was $166; to-day it com- 
mands but $31.50. 

On the day previous the distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
[ Mr. Borowa] gave this illustration, among many others. He said: 

Previous to 1884 there was not a ope of soda-ash manufactured in the 
United States. We consume annually 175,000 tons in the manufacture of glass 
and other American products. Previous to 1884 we imported every pound of 
it, atan average cost of $48 a ton. 
Process Company was organized at Syracuse, the only one on this hemisphere, 
at a cost of $1,500,000, with a capacity of 50,000 tons annually. It commenced 
manufacturing soda-ash in January, 1884. How has it affected the price of this 
commodity? E Tas the duty of $5 added to the $48, so as to advance the cost to 
$53 aton? On the contrary, it fell in the American market as low as $28 a ton 
in three years, a saving to the people annually of $20 a ton on the entire con- 
sumption, or $3,500,000. 

These examples, quoted at random from these two distinguished ad- 
vocates of protective taxation, are sufficient to illustrate their conten- 
tion that the cost of an article to the consumer is not increased by the 
amount of the tax, but that thecost is greatly diminished as a result of 
the tax. Without stopping to discuss other causes not related to the 
tariff, which at least have contributed to a depression in the price of 
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- salt, and to a reduction of the price of steel rails from $166 in 1867 to 
$106.75 in 1870, when the duty of $28 per ton was imposed, and toa 
lower price since, I desire to meet the main question at once, and treat 
it candidly and fairly. It may stand admitted that prices, taken as a 
whole, have declined during the last twenty years, and during the su- 
premacy of the protective policy; but it does not follow that the fall 
in prices is altogether, or largely, due to the fact of protection, nor that 
it is necessary to continue high taxation in order to maintain low prices; 
nor does it contravene that law in economics, as fixed as the law of 
gravitation, that the price of an article upon which a tariff tax has 
been imposed is increased by the sum of the tax. 

I will take the soda-ash example furnished with so much detail by 
the gentleman from Michigan, without investigating the sources ot his 
information or the accuracy of his statements, with which to illustrate 
my argument. When I say, or when the President said, that the price 
to the consumer is increased by the amount of ,the tax, I am, as he 
was, literally correct. By the statement it is not meant that any par- 
ticular price at any particular time must be maintained and the in- 
crease be predicated on that; but, generally, that the current price, 
whatever it may be, ‘any time, is increased by the sum of the tax. 
If the market prive of soda-ash was $48 per ton at the time the $5 tax 
was imposed, and there had been no reduction in the current price, 
brought about by any cause, then the $5 would have been added to 
the $48, and the price to the consumer would have been $53. If $48 
had been the lowest price at which the English manufacturer could 
have sold soda-ash on our-markets, le could not then have paid the $5 
tax without advancing the price. The cost to the consumer, there- 
fore, would have been inevitably increased, at least as to so much of 
the sn a7 as the home manufacturer could not supply; and he 
could supply only 50,000 tons out of 175,000 tons, according to the 
gentleman’s own statement. 

It may be said that there would not have been necessarily any ad- 
vance in the price of the domestic product. But I think I am safe in 
saying if 125,000 tons had been imported and sold at $53, the Salvoy 
Process Company would not have gone on selling its annual output of 
50,000 tons at $48 in the same market. But the price did not remain 
at $48, at which it was selling befgre the tariff was imposed. Why? 
Because the manufacturers, foreign and domestic, can afford to sell it 
for less, and competition in the same markets has forced the price down. 

It is selling now at $28. The § concern is selling 50,000 
tons, and 125,000 are being imported. On each of those 125,000 tons 
a tax of $5 is paid by the importer to the collector of customs, and goes 
into the Treasury of the United States. Is not that added to the price 
by the importer? If you subtract the $5 from the $28 the remaining 
$23 will be the net sum received by the importer. The $5 simply re- 
imburses him on.account of the tax paid by him in the first instance. 

But the Syracuse manufacturer sells his 50,000 tons at $28 without 
having paid any tax, and hence he gets the benefit of it. If I should 
to-day buy 50,000 tons of imported soda-ash I would pay $250,000 in 
the way of taxes to the Government; and if I should at the same time 
buy 50,000 tons from the Syracuse concern I would pay into its private 
coffers an equal amount in the nature of a tax. If I buy the imported 
article I pay the tax to the Government; if I buy the domestic article 
I pay the tax to a private manufacturing corporation. I am not now 
discussing whether this is the wiser or better thing todo. Iwill come 
to that later on. Iam now simply stating a fact and illustrating the 
truth of an economic principle—that the cost of any article is enhanced 
by the amount of the duty imposed upon it. 

The decline in price was not the result of the tariff. Thatis to say, 
the mere fact that a tariff tax is imposed does not in and of itself oc- 
casion a fall in prices, but the contrary. It may be answered that if 
there had been no tax imposed there would have been no reduction in 
price. Thatmayormaynot be. As long as England had a monopoly 
of our soda-ash trade high prices prevailed, as they do always wherea 
monopoly exists. Overproduction, financial disastefs, and perhaps 
other accidental causes, may conspire to impair prices. But, generally 
speaking, exorbitant prices are reduced or prevented, and a healthful 
commerce is preserved by the sereling power of competition. If any 
establishment, or any combination of establishments, has an absolute 
monopoly of our market, prices are sure to be exorbitant. But if ca- 
pahis competition comes in and struggles for the mastery, prices will 

forced down to a legitimate basis by the inevitable laws of trade. 
I repeat, prices have been reduced, not by reason of a tariff per se, but 
hy reason of commercial competition. Now, whether competition is 
stimulated by the tariff, or whether there would be any competition 
at all, except for the tariff, is another question, to which I will address 
myself at the proper place in the course of my argument. 

So far my purpose has been to develop and emphasize the one fact 
that the cost of any article in general usesubject to a duty is enhanced 
thereby, and that taxation increases the expense of living. The aver- 
age of the tariff duties now in force is over 47 per cent. The man, 
therefore, who spends $500 a year for the support of his family, and 
for machinery and implements to be used in his business, pays, ap- 
proximately, 47 per cent. of the original cost, or $160, in the way of 
taxes. In other words, vey for the duty paid by the importer, he 
could have sold the goods for less—for as much less as the taxamounted 
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to; and if the tax paid on the gvods purchased by the consumer at a 
cost of $500 amounts to $160, then the price at which the consumer 
could otherwise have purchased was increased by the sum of the tax. 
I say if there had been no tax on the goods the importer could have 
decreased the price to the consumer to an amount equal to the tax. 

Itmay be answered that he could, but he would not. Of course I 
can not tell about that. It may be taken for granted that he would 
not reduce the price if he could pocket the tax himself in the way 
of increased profits. But if the tax was removed, and competition 
and all the conditions of trade remained the same, a reduction in 
price equal to the reduction in tax would certainly follow. Another 
thing is very sure: If imported goods are being nowsold at the lowest 
prices compatible with reasonable profits, a reduction on that class of 
goods is impossible while the tax remains. And it may be safely as- 
sumed tat goods of domestic manufacture will not be reduced in price 
as long as the prevailing price on the imported and competing product 
is maintained. 

Tf, then, we are collecting from the people more taxes than the Gov- 
ernment needs, thereby taking money from the pockets of labor and 
incurring all the evils flowing from an enormous idle surplus in the 
public Treasury, and if the necessaries of life and the cost of living are 
increased by that taxation for which there is no public or govern- 
mental need, we certainly ought not to hesitate to reduce taxatioh, un- 
less thereby we incur the risk of results pregnant with other and greater 
evils and dangers than those incident to aState of redundant taxation. 
Would we run that risk by a reduction of the tariff tax? Would we 
run that risk by passing the Mills bill, which proposes to reduce the 
average tax from 47 to 40 per cent.? The protectionistssay we would. 
They say that any substantial reduction of the tariff, or any ma- 
terial interference with existing conditions, would stop the wheels of 
progress in this country, and that one of two things would happen. 
First, that all our great manufacturing industries would be prostrated 
and destroyed, entailing widespread and irreparable disaster and rain 
because of their inability, by reason of cheaper labor abroad, to com- 
pete on equal terms with foreign establishments; or, secondly, to avoid 
that result it would compel such a reduction in the wages paid for la- 
bor in this country as to impoverish and pauperize millions of brave 
and honest men who live by their daily earnings. As a consequence 
of these evil prognostications we are assured, with an air of authority, 
that competition would be destroyed and that Europe, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, free-trade England, wouldsoon plant the black standard 
of monopoly on the ruins of our now prosperous industries, and that 
salt would treblein price, and that soda-ash would go back to $48, and 
steel rails to $166 per ton, and that prices of all kinds would advance 
in like measure. 

If these alarming prophecies are anything more than grim phantoms, 
invoked by selfish and ravenous fancy, with which to affright the souls 
of adversaries that greed may continue to thrive unmolested on the 
sweatof honest men; if there isa reasonable or logical probability that 
they are founded in fact, then it would be the part of wisdom to make 
haste slowly in this direction. Hamlet said we had— 

rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 

I, at least, had rather bear the ills we have, however burdensome, 
than to attempt a new departure, if by so doing I incur the certainty 
of worse ones. I had rather bear the ills we have than the greater ones 
so darkly portrayed by the prophets of protection. Thatis but to play 
the stupid partof common prudence. But are these doleful prognosti- 
cations worthy of belief? Ought they to excite any real, intelligent 
apprehension? Are they candid or honest or sensible? Are they jus- 
tified by any known cconomic truths or principles? Is the threat of 
danger real? 

What is the proposition? That our manufacturing industries can 
not compete with those of England without protection. Why? Let 
me put it differently. Why can not our people compete with the Eng- 
lish people, not only for our home trade, but for the commerce of the 
world? It can not be, or ought not to be, in the cost of raw materials. 
American manufacturers ought to be able to buy raw materials as 
cheaply as the English manufacturer under the same commercial con- 
ditions. What is there produced in England that is not produced in 
this country in greater abundance? What comes from the farms, or 
the forests, or the mines of England that are not derived in larger 
quantities from our farms, and forests, and mines? What raw mate- 
rial is produced at the home of the English manufacturer, or any Eu- 
ropean manufacturer, that is not produced at the home of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer? Certainly none of any great importance. On the 
contrary, we produce much in this country that is not produced in 
England or in Europe. 

For instance, we are the great cotton-producing nation of the world. 
Our manufacturers of cotton fabrics have the raw material grown at 
their very doors, while England must send across the Atlantic to buy 
from us. So faras the home market for the purchase of raw material 
is concerned, the English manufacturer has no advantage in quality or 
quantity over the American. And if both are confpelled to go abroad 
to buy, can not the American go into the same markets and buy as 
cheaply as his English competitor? Of course, under existing laws, 
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the Englishman could lay his material down at his factory cheaper 
than the American, for, although they may have p in thesame 
market at the same price, the American would have to pay a large tariff 
duty on his material when he landed at his home port, thereby greatly 
increasing the cost of his raw material over the cost of similar material 
to his English competitor. As a rule (to which, of course, there are 
some exceptions) the English manufacturer procures his raw material 
cheaper pow than the American; but that is due almost solely to our 
high-tariff laws. If they were put upon equal terms and given equal 
opportunities there would then be no reason for any difference in that 


respect. 

Our alleged inability, therefore, to contend against English competi- 
tion can not be fairly or justly predicated on the higher cost of raw ma- 
terial to the American manuiacturer, since whatever difference exists 
in that regard is the result of the very tariff laws which he insists on 
retaining and continuing—a difference which would disappear with a 
proper modification of the laws from which it springs. 

Irepeat, why is it that the American people can not compete with the 
English people upon equal terms? Not because of any inferiority in 
the character or capacity of our artisans. It has been our boast that 
the American workmen and operatives are the most intelligent, expert, 
and skillful in the world. It can not be because our manufacturing 
estabkishments are inferior to those of England or any country. 

They are no longer puling infants in need of guardians or wet- 
nurses, but they stand erect, rich, athletic, powerful in all the conscious 
strength of fresh maturity—superior in wealth and productive capacity 
to any rivals in the world. We hold the first rank as a manufacturing 
people, our products in 1880 having exceeded even those of Great Brit- 
ain by $650,000,000. 

It can not be because our home market is in any possible respect in- 
ferior to that of England. Our population is vastly greater, our peo- 
ple are equally as intelligent, and the home demand to be supplied by 
the products of the shop and factory is larger here than there. This 
is the growing country of the world. Our population and wealth are 
increasing with marvelous rapidity and home consumption and home 
demand are multiplying in an equal ratio. Our inability to compete 
can not be attributed to anything of that sort. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, reflect what a marvelous country we have and 
what extraordinary advantages we enjoy! Combine Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Switzer- 
Jand, Denmark, and Greece, and they would equal but one-third of our 
territory west of the Hudson River. I wish in this connection to read 
some extracts from a recent work, entitled ‘‘ Our Country; its Possible 
Future and its Present Crisis,” by Josiah Strong, D. D., general sec- 
retary of the Evangelical Alliance for the United States, and carefully 
revised by Professor Austin Phelps, D. D. He says: 

We are told that east of the Rocky Mountains we bave a river-flow of more 
than 40,000 miles, counting no stream less than 100 miles in length; while 
Europe in a larger space has but 17,000 miles. It is estimated that the Missis- 
sippi, with its afluents, affords 35,000 miles of navigation. A steam-boat may 

up the Mississippi and Missouri 3,900 miles from the Gulf—“ as far as from 
Rew ork to Constantinople.” Thus a vast system of natural canals carries 
our seaboard into the very heart of the continent. Excluding Alaska, whieh is 
capable of producing great wealth, the area of the United States, according to 


the census of 1880, is 2,970,000 square miles. According tothe smallest estimate 
I pee ever seen, and doubtless too small, we have 1,500,000 square miles of arable 


na, 
China proper, which according to her last census, supports a population of 
860,000.00, has an area of 1,348,870 square miles, or considerably less than one- 
halt of ours, not including Alaska. The Chinese could hardly be caled a manu- 
facturing people; and when their last census was taken (1812,) their foreign com- 
merce was inconsiderable. That vast population, therefore, drew its support 
from the soil. The mountains of China occupy an area of more than 300,000 
square miles, and some of her plains are barren. It would seem, then. that our 
arable lands, taking the lowest estimate, are in excess of those of China, by 
some hundreds of thousands of square miles. The fact, therefore, that Chinese 
agriculture, with its rude implements, feeds hundreds of millious onght, cer- 
tainly, to be suggestive to Americans. 

The crops of 1879, after feeding our 50,000,000 inhabitants, furnished more than 
283,000,000 bushels of grain for export. Thé corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buck- 
wheat, and potatoes—that is, the food crops—were that year produ on 105,- 
097,750 acres, or 164,215 square miles. But that is less than one-ninth of the 
smallest estiniate of our arable lands. If, therefore, it were all brought under 
the plow it would feed 450,000,000 and afford 2,554,000,000 bushels of grain for ex- 
port, But this is notall, So excellent an authority as Mr. Edward Atkinson 
says that where we now support 50,000,000, ** 100,000,000 could be sustained with- 
out increasing the area of a single farm, or adding one tothe prc oe 6 merely 
bringing our product up toan average standard of reasonably good agriculture ; 
and then there might remain for export twice the quantity we now send abroad 
to feed the hungry in foreign lands, If this be true (and it will hardly be ques- 
tioned by any one widely usinted with our wasteful American farming), 
1,500,000 square miles of cultivated land—less than one-half of our entire area 
this side of Alaska—are capable of feeding a population of 900,000,000, and of pro- 
ducing an excess of 5,100,000,000 bushels of grain for exportation ; or, if the crops 
were all consumed at home, it would feed a population one-eighth larger, 
namely, 1,012,000,000, This corresponds eat f nearly with results obtained by an 
entirely different process from data afforded by the best scientific authority 
(Encyclopedia Britannica, volume I, page 717). It need not, therefore, make a 
severe draught on credulity to say that our agricultural resources, if fully de- 
veloped, would sustain a thousand million souls, 

But we have wonderful wealth under the soil as well as in it. From 1870 to 
1880 we produced $732,000,000 of the precious metals. The United States now 
raises one-half the gold and silver of the world’s supply. Iron ore is to-day 
mined in twenty-three of our States. A number of them could singly supp! 
the world’s demand. Our coal measures are Le ait inexhaustible. English 
coal pits, already d , are being deepened, so that the cost of coal-mining in 
Great Britain is con tly increasing, while we have coal enough near the sur- 
face to supply us for centuries, When storing away the fuel for the ages God 
knew the place and work to do which he had appointed us, and gave us twenty 


times as much of this concrete power as to all the peoples of Europe. Our 
mineral products (of all kinds) are of equal richness and variety. The remark- 
able increase from 1870 to 1880 places us atthe head of nations. Our mining 
industries exceed those of Great Britain 3 per cent., and are greater than those 
of all continental Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, Mexico, and the British 
colonies collectively, and as yet we have hardly begun to develop these re- 


sources, 
Let us glance at our manufactures, present and prospective. Our first great 
he second lies in the fact that 


advantage is found in our superabounding coal, 
we have our raw material at hand. England must go at least 3,000 miles for 
every cotton ball she spins; we raise our own. We producealso the wool, the 
woods, the hides, the metals of mey sort—all that is uired for nearly every 
variety of manufacture. The remaining advantage which crowns our oppor- 
tunity is the quality of our labor, American operatives being, as a class, the 
most ingenious and intelligent in the world. Inventiveness has come to bea 
national trait. The Mechanical World, of London, says that the United States 
has the best machinery and tools in the world; and Mr, Lourdelot, who was ro- 
cently sent over here by the French minister of commerce, says that thè su 
riority of tools used here, and the attention to details too often neglected in Eu- 
zopa; are clements of danger to European industries. 

erbert Spencer testitied that “beyond question, in respect of mechanical a 
pliances, the Americans are ahead of all nations.” The fact of superior tools 
would alone give us no small advantage, but the possession of the best ma~ 
chinery implies much more; namely, that we have also the best mechanics in 
the world, In close competition any one of the three advantages enumerated 
ought toinsure ultimate supremacy. Already our products in 188) exceeded those 
of Great Britain by $650,000,000, * * è And it is interesting to note not only 
our position, but ourrate of progress, While the manufactures of France, from 
1870 to 1880, increased $230,000,000, those of Germany $430,000, 000, and those of 
Great Britain $580,000,000, those of the United States increased $1,030,000,000, 
Moreover, the marked advantages which we now enjoy are to be enhanced. 
While England's coal is growing dearer, ours will be growing cheaper. The 
development of our vast resources will greatly increaso, and hence cheapen 
raw materials, 

The superior ingenuity and intelligence ofour mechanics and operatives will 
continue to give us better machinery, while our rapidly-increasing population 
will cheapen labor. Even now, with cheap labor against us, we can lay down 
our steelsin Sheffield, our lower grades of cotton in Manchester, our electro- 
plate in Birmingham, and our watches in Geneva, and undersell European 
manufacturers on their own doorsills. 

Again the same author says: 


The wealth of the United States is phenomenal. In 1850 ib was valued at $13,- 
612,000,000; more than enough to buy the Russian and Turkish empires, the 
kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, Denmark and Italy, together with A ustra- 
lia, South Africa, and all South America—lands, mines, cities, palaces, factories, 
ships, flocks, herds, jewels, moneys, thrones, scepters, diadems, and ali—the en- 
tire ions of 177,000,000 people. Great Britain is, by far, the richest nation 
of the Old World, and our wealth exceeds hers by $276,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, right in the midst ofall this wealth and opportunity 
our manufacturers sit clamoring for a wall around them to protect them 
from the aggressions of weaker powers. Oh, Shame, where isthy blush ! 
Oh, Self-abasement, where is thy sting! 

Again, Mr. Chairman, Iask, why can not our American people com- 
pete with the English people upon equgl terms? Driven by the piti- 
less logic of incontestable facts from every other reply with which they 
have been wont to fortify themselves the protectionists retreat to their 
final, and what has heretofore been considered their most formidable, 
stronghold, that is, the question of labor-wages. Here they take their” 
stand and shout back their answer. They say: “It is true we have 
the advantage of cheaper fuel, and could have of cheaper raw material; 
we have the advantage of better machinery, of better mechanics and 
operatives; but labor costs so much more here than in England that 
open competition is impossible.’’ 

That is the reply, the one sole reply, which the protectionists make 
to my question. In that last ditch, heretofore a bulwark of safety, they 
take their stand, and shout back in chorus ‘‘ How can we pay 40 or 50 
per cent. more for labor here than England and compete in the same 
markets upon equal terms? How can we cross swords with England 
upon equal terms without reducing the price of our Jabor to an equality 
with the price of English labor?’’ That is the answer they make. 
This is the rock upon which they build their defense. These are the 
questions they put, and put them with such an air of foreboding evil as 
to alarm the workingman of the country. Here, Mr. Chairman, the 
issue is joined, and we should meet it face to face, fairly, frankly, and 
candidly. 

There are some collateral, though important, views of this question 
which might be considered in this connection. For instance, less than 
10 per cent. of our industrial population are engaged in industries 
which practically, or at least directly, receive any of the supposed ben- 
efits of the protective tariff. And, in any view of the question, it may 
be well doubted whether it is fair or just or wise to tax over 90 per cent. 
of our laboring people for the benefit of less than 10 per cent. It may 
be well doubted whether it is fair or just or wise to tax the farmer 47 
per cent, on everything he buys in order that the wages of some other 
man, not a whit more deserving, may be increased; and it is poor con- 
solation to the farmer whose house is mortgaged and whose wheat goes 
a-begging for a market at 50 cents per bushel, to be assured by that 
other man that he is indirectly benefited by the tariff affording hima 
better (?) home market than he would otherwise have. 

But I do not propose to go into those phases of the question. I want 
to meet the issue point blank. Iasked, Why can not we compete on 
equal terms with England? and I am answered, Because labor costs us 
more. Now, isthat true? Does labor cost the American manufacturer 
more than it costs his English competitor? Unfortunately the statis- 
ties by which this question could be definitely settled are very incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. It is greatly to be hoped that the bill which 
recently passed the House to afford our accomplished Commissioner of 
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Labor ample opportunities to extend his investigations at home and 
abroad and gather necessary data for the settlement of this question be- 
yond dispute may become a law, As it now is, I say, the data is in- 
complete and unsatisfactory. Still, many material facts have been as- 
certained, and they justify me in saying that there is no truth in the 
claim of the American manufacturer that he pays more for labor than 
his English competitor. 

There are two ways of stating the proposition. The protectionist’s 
way of stating it is, that the American workman receives higher wages 
and gets more money during a week or a month or a year than the 
English workman. But my way of stating it is, that the American 
manufacturer does not pay more for his labor than the English manu- 
facturer. I hope to make the distinction clear asI advance. Iam not 
now inquiring whether the American or English workman is the bet- 
ter off. Iam not now inquiring which receives the most money ina 
month or a year, nor as to the purchasing power of their wages in their 
respective countries. Those things belong to other phases of the ques- 
tion. The point I now make is that the cost of labor to the American 
manufacturer is less than to the English manufacturer, or, in other 
words, the labor cost to the American manufacturer on the products of 
his factories is less than the labor cost to the English manufacture: on 
similar products. 

Every completed article which a manufacturer sends out from his 

shops or mills has cost him a certain sum, He paid so much for the 
raw material out of which the completed fabric was made. He has 
money invested in the machinery used in making the article, upon 
which he calculates interest, and for the wear and tear of his plant; 
and he pays so much for the labor employed in the work of construc- 
tion. All these and other items of expense enter into the cost of pro- 
duction. A certain part of the cost of production is charged to labor. 
Now, is that labor cost on the manufactured products of America 
greater or less than the labor cost on similar products in England? 
That is the question. The American protectionist says he can not hold 
out against English competition, because wages are higher here than 
there. 
. But that is an evasion. It does not meet the real point at issue. I 
agree that ordinarily the American operative will earn more in a week 
or a month than the English operative in the same industry. I will 
admit that daily wages are higher here than there. The most reliable 
authorities agree that the average wages in America are about 50 per 
cent. higher than the average in England; that is, where an English 
operative would earn $8 in a week the American operative would earn 
$12. But how does that concern the manufacturer who employs this 
labor if, notwithstanding these larger earnings, he gets his fabrics made, 
completed, and ready for market at a less labor cost on the product 
itself than his English competitor? Naturally it may be asked how it 
is possible for the American manufacturer to obtain his goods at a less 
labor cost than his English competitor when the operative he employs 
to do the work receives $12 for a week’s work—that is, from Monday 
morning to Saturday night—while the English operative receives but 
$8. Evidently to reach that result the American operative must work 
more hours during the week or turn out more or better work in the 
same period of time. 

In point of fact he does all those things. He works more hours in 
the week, and does more work and better work in the same length of 
time. There is the key to this whole contention. First, I say, if the 
American operative earns more money in a week or a year than the 
English operative, he also works more hours; and secondly, he does 
more work, by reason of superior skill and ingenuity, in the same length 
of time. 

In 1882, Mr. Carroll D. Wright, then chief of the Massachusetts bu- 
reau of labor statistics, made some comparisons between wages re- 
ceived by certain classes of wage-earners in Great Britain and in Mas- 
sachusetts, and also as to the cost of living. Here is one case put by 
Mr. Wright. I quote from him: 

Each family is supposed to consist of a four-loom cotton weaver, with wife and 
three children, two of the children working in the mill. In neither case is the 
wife supposed to work. The English weaver is a Lancashire rative, work- 
ing fifty-six hours per week, and histwo working children are -timers. The 


usetts weaver works sixty hours per week, and his two working chil- 
dren are employed thirty-two weeks in the year. 


The Massachusetts weaver earns per Week, .........000.ccccesermseenesnserennes $5. 4 
Two children in weave-room each average per week $2,33 4.66 
Total income per week of the family.....................- asse... $10.30 
The Lancashire weaver earns per Week... ....sssreresrrrere renee ee ... 5.28 
Two children in weave-room, half-timers, each per week $0. 84...,... 1.68 
Total income per week of the family A 6.96 


Excess of weekly income in Massachusetts ........cscccccsecssseecsscecesseesererseseses 3.34 


He also gives a comparison between cotton spinners in England and 
Massachusetts, from which it appears that the Massachusetts spinner 
and his two children earn per week $13.79, and the English spinner and 
his two children earn $9.72, or a difference of $4.07 per week in favor 
of the Massachusettsspinner. But it will be observed that the Massa- 
chusetts weaver and spinner each worked sixty hours, while the En- 
ges weaver and spinner each worked only fifty-six hours, which is a 

ifference of four hours per week in favor of the English operative. 


Four hours per week is equal to two hundred and eight hours per 
year, and two hundred and eight hours are equal to twenty-six work- 
ing days of eight hours each, or a full month. The comparative dif- 
ference in the time worked by the children is still more striking. The 
children are called half-timers; that is, work half the time. In Eng- 
land they worked two weeks over the half year, or twenty-eight weeks; 
but in Massachusetts the time they worked amounted to thirty-two 
weeks, or an excess oyer the English children of four weeks in a half 
year. 

And so it runs through the whole list. The aggregate annual carn- 
ings of the American operatives are much larger than of the English 
operatives—the average being, as I have stated, about 50 per cent. 
larger; but the American operative invariably works longer in order 
to make a larger aggregate of earnings. Ido not mean to say that 
American operatives do not absolutely receive more for the same length 
of time than English operatives, for they do receive more. For in- 
stance, in the case of a Massachusetts cotton spinner, given by Mr. 
Wright, he received $10.09 for sixty hours’ work, or about 17 cents per 
hour; while the English spinner received $7.80 for 56 hours’ work, or 
a little less than 14 cents per hour; and the difference in many lines of 
industry is still more marked. However, the difference in time does 
in part explain the difference in earnings, That is all I mean to say 
upon that point, and that much I do mean to say and insist upon. 

Now, as to the second proposition. I affirm that the American op- 
erative, by reason of superior intelligence and skill, and by reason of 
the superior machinery he uses, does more work in the same length of 
time than the English operative. Man’s productive capacity, on ac- 
count of the improved machinery he uses, has multiplied to an almost 
incomprehensible extent. Ina Report on the Factory System of the 
United States, issued in 1884, as a sort of appendix to the census, I 
find some interesting comparisons between what a man could do in the 
old days and now. For instance, a single average hand-loom weaver 
could weave from 42 to 48 yards of cotton shirting per week; while 
now the six power-looms which a single weaver in a factory can attend 
will produce 1,500 yards. On a hand-wheel a spinner could turn off 8 
ounces of No. 10 cloth-yarn in ten hours, or 3 pounds per week, the 
mule spinner about 3,000 ponnds in the same length of time. In the 
same connection it is stated that the machinery of 1884 had a product- 
ive power of at least 20 per cent. over the same class of machinery in 
use ten years before. This shows with what marvelous facility and 
rapidity our machinery is improved. : 

Now, this ought to be clear: that the price of labor may increase 
and at the same time the labor cost of the product decrease. If the 
hand-loom weaver who turned off 48 yards per week received $3 for 
his work, the 48 yards cost more for labor than the 1,500 yards turned 
off by machinery attended by a single weaver who received five times 
as much for his week’s work. In this same census appendix of 1884 I 
find this statement: ‘‘ Theratio of cost per pound for labor of common 
cotton cloth for the years 1828 and 1880 was as 6.77 to 3.31; wages be- 
ing as 2.62 to 4.84.” 

In other words, while the labor cost of production decreased over 100 
per cent. in fifty-two years, the wages of labor increased nearly 100 per 
cent. 

Another thing ought to be clear, since it is the same thing differ- 
ently stated: If the American manufacturer pays 50 per cent. more for 
labor than his English competitor, but at the same time gets 50 per 
cent. larger returns from that labor, then the Jabor cost of his produc- 
tion does not exceed that of hiscompetitor. Now, whatare the facts? 
In this connection I beg to quote somewhat extensively from the recent 
able speech of Mr. MILLS, who has utilized the available statistics upon 
this point, and has stated the case stronger than I would be able to do. 
He said: 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the committee to a statement 
found in the report of the United States Census. This is the report in reference 
to the wages in the manufacturing industries of the country, and I call special 
attention to a report of an ax-manufacturing establishment in Connecticut on 
pase 158, This gentleman who makes the report compares the operations of 

is house from books in 1840 with 1880, In steel fitting, in ax making, each 


operative turned out 600 pieces per day in 1840. In 1880 each operative turned 
out 1,250 pieces per day. operative received in 1840 24 cents per hundred 


y. Each 
apres and received in 1880 20 cents per hundred pieces. He earned in 1840 | 
Aa 


day, and in 1880, though he received less for each piece, he earned $2.50 


r day. 
ip A was the increase of the daily wages of these operatives due to the tar- 
iff? Let the manufacturer answer. He says: “The following table showsthe 
results of labor-saving machinery, together with the increase in the efficiency 
of labor in the manufacture of axes, from 1840 to 1830.” When Isaw these 
tables, ving the principle so clearly presented and so strongly enforced by 
Mr. Atkinson, I went to our very able and efficient chief of labor, Hon. Carroll 
.D. Wright, and asked him to have a table like this in the census report pre- 
pared, and to send an intelligent agent into some of the oldest houses in the 
country and get a statement from their books and send it to me, that I might 
see if re was a different result in other establishments. I now give you the 
testimony of those houses to add to the others, 
There are here seven establishments, The first one isin Massachusetts. A 
comparison is instituted between 1849 and 1884, and the industry is cotton 
rint cloth. Each operative made in 1849 in this factory 44} yards per day; in 
Pest he made 98.2 yards, an increase of productive power of 120 per cent. What 
wages did he get? The average daily carnings of the laborer in 1349 were 66 
cents, and in 1884 $1. His wages increased 50 per cent. The labor cost of the 
product decreased 32 por cent. 
In that same establishment in 1849 the wages of weayers were 65 cents a day, 
and each man turned out 113 yards of cloth. In 1884 the wages had risen to 
$1.06, and each weaver turned out 273 yards cf cloth. 
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In the second house, also in Massachusetts, manufacturing printed cloths, each 
Jaborer in pounne yards; in 1884 he produced 102 yards, an increase of 


142 per cent. is earnings were 65 cents a day in 1850 and $1.05 in 1884. The 
increase in wages was 61 per cent, The decrease in the labor cost of the article 
was 33 per cent, 

The third house, manufacturing sheeting, in Massachusetts, showed that cach 
laborer in 1852 produced 41 yards, and in 1886 73 yards of cloth. His productive 
efficiency increased 77 per cent, His wages increased 49 per cent. The labor 
cost of the cloth decreased 15 per cent. 

In the fourth house, in New Hampshire, manufacturing print cloth, each 
Jaborer in 1852 produced 42,5 yards, and in 1836 108 yards. The increase in pro- 
ductive capacity was 142 per cent. The increase in wages was 56.7 per cent., 
and the labor cost per yard decreased 35 per cent, 

Without going all through these figures the facts as to each one of these 
houses show in every instance that the productive efficiency of the laborer had 
increased, and that corresponding with that the wages had increased and the 
cost of the product had decreased. 

Now, then, the tariff had ponnn to do with any of these results. During 
this time we had high tariffs and low tariffs, but whether high tariff or low 
tariff, or no tariff, the productive efficiency continued to increase, the multipli- 
cation of production by the power of machinery continued to increase, and 
wages rose with it, and the cost of the product sunk. So that the tariff con- 
ferred no benefit on the laborer; none whatever. 

But now let us see what effect a reduction of the duties will have by letting 
in the goods of England and other foreign countries into our markets to com- 
pete with our people and to endanger the laborers of our country, as it is 
charged it will dọ. I say the same proposition for which I have been contend- 
ing is demonstrated again when we compare the laborer of this country with the 
laborer of England. We produce cheaper than in England because a high rate 
of wages means low cost of product, and a higher rate of wages means lower 
cost of product, and the highest rate of wages means lowest cost of product. 

Mr, Wright, Chief of the Labor Bureau, instituted a most painstaking exami- 
nation into the ratesof labor in England and Massachusetts a few years ago, 
and showed the rates of labor higher in this country than in England; 12 per 
cent. higher in cotton manufacture ; 25 percent. in the manufacture of woolens; 
26 per cent. in iron and steel; 123 per cent. in boots and shoes. That would 
seem to indicate, according to the philosophy which has been taught in this 
country by protectionists for many years, that we are on the road to ruin be- 
cause our rate of labor is higher than in England and other countries. Butthe 
reverse of that proposition is true, and the fact that the rate of wages is higher 
here than in England shows that England is distanced in the great industrial 
contest into which she has entered, 


Now let me give you an instance herein boots and shoes, If we pay so much 
oe wi in producing boots and shoes, if the proposition we hear on the 
other side be true, we can not enter into any contest with Great Britain when 


we pay 123 per cent. higher wages than she does. Yet we import no boots and 
shoes at30 per cent, duty from England, We make the cheapest boots and shoes 
and the finest made in the world. In that England can not contest with us; 
and the fact that the rate of wages is so much higher here than in England 
shows that she is far behind in the race. 

Let us see, Here is a gentleman writing in Harper's Magazine in 1835, a very 
able article entitled ‘‘ A pair of shoes.” He takes the history of the hide from 
oe cow and follows it through all its mutations into the finest products of man- 
ufacture, . 

Mr. Howard Newhall is the writer. He says: 

“American ladies’ shoes wholesaling at $1.50 per pair, cost for labor of mak- 
ing 25 cents, English ladies’ shoes wholesaling at $1.50 per pair, cost for labor 
of making 34 cents. American men’s shoes wholesaling at $2.60 per pair, cost 
for labor of making 33 cents. English men's shoes wholesaling at $2.60 per 
pair, cost for labor of making 50 cents. In the report of the Massachusetts bu- 
renu of statistics for 1854 the general average weekiy wage in Massachusetts is 
given as 128.9 per cent. higher than in Great Britain. The general average 
ny wage in Massachusetts is given as $11.63 per week, and in Great Britain 


Now, what is the solution of allthis? Whatdoesitmean? In Massachusetts 
wages are 128.9 per cent, higher than they are in Great Britain, but the labor 
cost of a pair of ladies’ shoes in Massachusetts is less than the labor cost of a 
like pair of shoesin Great Britain. The cost is 25 cents in Massachusetts against 
3 cents in England. The labor cost of men’s shoes in Massachusetts is33 cents 
per pair; the labor cost of men’s shoes in England is 50 cents. If our ple 
are to be injured by the importation of English shoes into this country the En- 
glish shoe must be produced ata lower cost than the American shoe; other- 
wise it can not take the market. 

It is not the rates of wages in England and America respectively, $5.08 against 
£11.63, that we have to consider, but it is the labor cost of the pair of shoes. 
Now, the man holds the market who can sell his goods ery SY and the man 
can sell cheapest who gets his goods at the lowest cost, and that is the man in 
Massachusetts, What, then, does this difference of wages mean, $11.63 per week 
in Massachusetts against $5.08 in England? It simply means increased pro- 
ductive efficiency ; it means that the productive efficiency of the American work- 
men ongiga in this industry is greater than that of the British workman by 

.9 per cen 

A few years ago, in 1879, our English friends across the water took alarm 
about the growth and development of our cotton industry in the United States, 
and they sent an expert—a gentleman thoroughly conversant with the cotton 
business of England—to the United States to make a thorough and searching 
investigation into the whole business of cotton manufacture in this country, 
and to report to them whether their industry was imperiled by that of the 
United States. That gentleman went to New England, the seat of the cotton 
industry in this country. He made a thorough and searching investigation, 
and in every instance he showed that we could produce cotton goods at a lower 
labor cost than they could be produced at any point in Great Britain, I have 
here the tabular statement that he gave to his people when he returned. 

The following are the rates of wages for weaving and spinning cloths in some 
of the principal districts of England and America, as shown by his report: 

A piece 28 inches, 56 reeds, 14 picks (?), 60 by 56.58 yards, costs at Ashton-under 
Lyne, in England, 24.68 cents to weave; in Rhode Island it costs 16,82 cenis. 
At Blackburn, in England, it costs 25.4 cents; at Providence, R. I., it costs 17.26 
cents; at Stockport, England, 25.4 cents; at Fall River, 19.96 cents; at Hyde, 
popan, 25.28 cents; at Lowell, 19.96 cents. In every instance the labor cost 
of the production of the cotton is islower herethanin England. Now let us 
turn to the summary, At Fall River the wages in a pound of print cloth, about 
7 yards, is 6.907 cents; at Lowell it is 6.882 cents; in Rhode Island it is 6.422; in 
Pennsylvania, 6.44; in England, 6.96 cents. In every place in the United States, 
in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, the labor cost of producing 
a pound of print cloth was lower than at any point in England. 


I hope my distinguished friend from Texas will pardon me for read- 
ing so much of his speech. The point I want to make is so well elab- 
= by him that when I begin to read it I hardly know when to 

op. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if it be true that the labor cost of our manu- 
factured products is less than the labor cost of similar products in Eng- 


Jand, notwithstanding higher-wages here, why would a reduction in 
tariff taxation necessitate a reduction in wages? If English wages 
should continue the same, the labor cost of English manufactures 
would continue the same; and if American wages continued the same, 
the labor cost of American manufactures would continue the same, 
A reduction in the tariff would not affect the efiiciency or productive 
capacity of our labor. We could go on paying the same wages and 
getting the same results. We could go on paying higher wages and 
getting our products at a less labor cost, There would be no absolutely 
necessary or probable reduction in anything, except in the cost of raw 
materials, and in the enormous profits which the protective tax enables 
the home manufacturer to squeeze out of the home consumer. That 
is the whole of it; that is the end of the chapter. If the protectionist 
can not make his labor argument good, if it is without foundation in 
fact, then he has no solid ground under his feet. 

Mr. Chairman, how does the matter now stand? What are the rel- 
ative advantages and disadvantages of the American and English manu- 
facturers? Let us see. The American has cheaper fuel, better me- 
chanics, better machinery, a better home market, and gets the products 
of his factories completed and prepared for market ata less labor cost. 
The Englishman has but one advantage, he gets cheaper raw material. 
But that advantage he bas over us by reason of these very protective 
tariff laws. Modify your laws so as to equalize usin that respect, and 
every advantage would be upon our side. 

Mr. Chairman, again, and for the last time, I ask, why can not we 
compete with England upon equal terms? Why not reduce taxation 
since, confessedly, the Government does not need the money, and 
thereby avert the manifold evils of a redundant Treasury, leave the 
surplus in the pockets of the people who earned it and who need it, 
and, at the same time, cheapen the cost of consumption and lessen the 
expense of living? Sir, I marvel why it is that all the world stands in 
awe of free-trade England. We build a wall around our Jand, pro- 
fessedly to protect us against the cheaper labor of England; while 
France and Germany build a similar wall to protect them from the 
dearer labor of England. England seems to be a sort of commercial 
monster—the Old Man of the Sea—in whose presence all the world 
trembles. Her European neighbors have thrown protective tariffs in 
her pathway; notwithstanding, it is everywhere admitted the English 
artisan and mechanic aro the best paid of any in all the great commer- 
cial countries of Europe. 

But why is it that the brave, enterprising, matchless people of this 
great Republic should tremble with servile fear and whine in the pres- 
ence or shrink dwarfish before the haughty glance of England? The 
gentleman from Michigan unblushingly compares us to Holland and 
England to the mighty sea. He says we had as well say to the Hol- 
lander, ‘‘ Why not take down the dikes, the sea has not come in for a 
hundred years,” as to say to the American people, *‘ Why not take oft 
your tariff, England has not mastered you for thirty years?’’ He says 
the Hollander would reply, ‘* The sea has not come in because of the 
dikes,” and he answers that England has not come in because of the 
tariff. 

It is pitiful that we have sunk to such depths of pusillanimity. Why 
should we, who are greater in all things, be afraid of England? Who 
has taught us this lesson in cowardice? The American manufactur- 
ers, who rob the American consumers under the false pretense of pro- 
tecting labor, and cover us with this humiliation that thrift may fol- 
low shame. 

Mr. Chairman, I am rejoiced that this agitation before the people 
has assumed a form so positiveand aggressive. The eyes of the people 
are opening to the truth. The farmers are beginning to learn that they 
are paying enormous taxes not required for any public purpose, and 
bearing burdens that do not even inure to the benefit of that labor on 
whose account it is said to be imposed, but goes to swell the princely 
fortunes of manufacturers. 

The laborers in the protected industries are also beginning to learn 
that the tariff is not the anchor of their hope, that it is not an un- 
stinted blessing. A well-founded suspicion is beginning to creep in 
upon them that may be, after all the pretensions put forth from year to 
year by the protectionists with an ever-increasing grandiloquence of 
flourish, the tariff may be an unmitigated evil in cunning disguise. 
They are beginning to learn that wages do not depend upon the tariff, 
but upon other causes in no sense connected with the tariff—causes I 
hope to find an opportunity to discuss before the close of this session. 

The tariff regulates wages! Why, sir, if that were true wages in the 
same industries ought to be relatively the same in all the States of the 
Union; but, as was shown the other day by the eloquent gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. WrLson], who gave a large number of illus- 
trations drawn from official sources, wages in exactly the same indus- 
tries vary in adjoining States from 10 to60per cent. ‘There is another 
significant fact that while the tendency of the tariff has been upward 
the tendency of wages has been downward. Since the war the tariff 
has advanced from 40 to over 47 per cent., but wages have not increased, 
although the tariff was raised ostensibly for the benefit of labor. On 
the contrary, I repeat, the wages of labor have depreciated. This fact 
will be made manifest by the most casual examination of the twen- 
tieth volume of the Tenth Census, where the wages paid the different 
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classes of employés Zaring each year from 1870 to 1880 are given. For 
instance, I find that acertain rolling-mill establishment in Pennsylva- 
nia, given at page 223, has furnished the following table: 


p 
Ra Dates. 
Classes of em- | «S 
ployés. a 19 
ae 1880. | 1879. | 1878. | 1877. | 1876. | 1875. | 1874. | 1873. | 1872. 
FORGE DEPART- 
MENT. 
8.69 | 4.49 | 5.09 | 5.43 
4.50 | 4.20 | 6.00 | 7.22 
S .55 | 1.67 | 1.80 | 2.00 
ajid n i „40 | 6.00 | 7.06 | 8.83 
Guide-roller ........|..d0 .35 | 6.35 | 7.05 | 8.80 | 11.00 
HOOP DEPART- : 
MENT. 
Roller... ee} Day... 5.25 | 5.25 | 5.83 | 7.28 | 9.10 
SHEET DEPART- 
MENT. 
5.89 | 7.20 | 8.00 | 8.00 | 8.00 | 8.00 | 8.90 | 9.90 
2.52 | 2.52 | 2.52 | 2.52 52 | 2.72 | 3.16 | 3.20 | 3.75 
3.43 | 4.28 | 4.75. | 4.75 | 4.75 | 4.75 | 5.27 | 5.86 
Roll-turner 5.40 | 8.25 | 8.25 | 8.25 | 8.90 {12.50 [12.50 110.25 | 7.35 
Engineer 2.02 | 2.37 | 2.37 | 2.37 | 2.37 | 2.37 | 2.37 | 2.50 | 2.85 
Fireman.. 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.75 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00 
2.45 | 2.45 | 2.45 | 2.45 | 2.45 | 2.75 | 3.30 | 3.30 | 3.75 
2.12 | 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.83 | 1.83 | 2.55 | 2.63 | 2.50 | 2.75 
1.40 | 1.40 | 1.40 | 1.40 | 1.50 | 1.75 | 2.05 | 2.235 | 2.25 
1.40 | 1.40 | 1.40 | 1.40 | 1.50 | 1.50 | 1.60 | 1.75 | 2.00 
-60 Sa -60 | .60| .70| .7%5| .5 |. .75| 1.10 


This table might be repeated ad infinitum in regard to almost every 
Glass of manufactures. I give it as a fair sample of the whole. Com- 
pare the wages therein given between the years 1872 and 1830, and it 
will be found that there is a large decrease, no matter whether the wages 
are for the day or forthe turn. You may run all through these census 
tables and you will find that it makes no difference whether the wages 
are given for the day, week, month, year, ton, piece, or job, the same 
prevailing rule of decrease obtains. 

There is another thing that labor must learn. If it be true thatthe 
tariff, taken as a whole, increases the cost of raw material, then labor 
must bear the burden of that additional cost. Let me illustrate. A 
manufacturer in England and a manufacturer in Massachusetts are 
competitors in the same business. Let us suppose that fuel cost them 
the same, that they have the same amount invested in their plants, and 
that the labor cost of their productions are the same; but let us also 
suppose that raw material cost the Massachusetts manufacturer 50 
per cent. or 100 per cent. more than the English manufacturer. Now, 
the Massachusetts manufacturer can not take his more costly product 
to South America, or elsewhere, and compete with the English man- 
ufacturer in the same market. To do that he must in some way Te- 
duce the cost of production to him. But he can not reduce the cost 
of fuel, because he does not control that ; he buys that from the op- 
erator in coal-mines. He can not reduce the amount he has invested, 
nor the wear and tear of his machinery. There is but one other thing 
todo. He must reduce the price of labor so as to make good the dif- 
ference in the higher cost of material. Again: Here is an article 
manufactured in Massachusetts. The raw material out of which it 
was made cost the manufacturer $2. He also paid $2 for the labor he 
employed in its construction. The combined cost to the manufacturer 
for labor and material was $4. Suppose the tariff on the material to 
be 100 per cent., then half the cost of material was paid in the way of 
taxes. Take the tax off, and the material could be laid down at the 
factory for $1 instead of $2. Let the same labor be employed at the 
same price in converting the material into the manufactured artivle, 
and it would cost completed $3 instead of $4. The extra dollar could 
be given to labor without increasing the total cost’ of production ; or 
it could be divided between the laborer and consumer, thus increasing 
the wages of labor and reducing the cost of consumption ; or, in this 
way, the Massachusetts manufacturer could meet the English manu- 
facturer in foreign markets as an equal competitor without requiring 
labor to surrender any of its earnings. 

There is another important lesson the laborers are beginning to learn, 
that the tariff increases the cost of living to them as well as to other 
people, and that if they earn more money in a week it costs them more 
to live. I have before me some illustrations furnished by Mr. Carroll 


D. Wright. Iwill take the example of the cotton-spinner, which I 
used some time ago, to illustrate the difference in wages received in 
England and Massachusetts. Mr. Wright also made a careful, though 
partial, estimate of the cost of living in the two countries. Here is 
his estimate: 

Each family is supposed to consume the following, the same being the weekly 
subsistence of an English operative’s family of the size under consideration, 
presented in the Progress of Manchester by D. Chadwick, of the British Asso- 
ciation, revised by Dr. Watts, and quoted by Leone Levi in Work and Pay (Lon- 
don, 1877), page 129. The English prices are based upon rates current in Lan- 
cashire from the report of Consul Shaw, before alluded to, December, 1851, and 
from other official sources. The 


Massachusetts prices are average rates current 
in said State January 1, 1882. 


Ed 
ey | 3 
Be | G3 
ze | £3 
Prices and quantities consumed per week. ga z E 
- os 
zE | 45 
re E. 
2 
a” |A 
Bread, 8 four-pound loaves. $1. 20 $1.28 
Corn-meal, ¢ peck 22 22 
Flour, 6 pounds. 26 27 
Fresh meat, 5 5 „80 
Bacon, 2 pounds... .36 40 
Potatoes, 40 pounds. 40 „34 
Milk, 7 quarts... 42 42 
Vegetables... ..... 12 12 
Coffee, Java, | pound... 16 „16 
Tea, + Pee 12k pe) 
24 30 
08 -20 
30 35 
12 +16 
-10 -10 
36 625 
-12 10 
1.20 1,50 
ORR DOE PEO ON sari sa nos son ves sos cov E R R becescoucepmccyesesces) a 7.9} 


That is to say, it would cost the family in Blackburn to live, not including 
sundries and clothing, $6.73}; while the family in Massachusetts, consuming the 
same things and the same quantities, would expend $7.99}: extra expense in 
Massachusetts per week, $1.26. I have previously shown the excess of weekly 
income in Massachusetts to be $1.07; net excess after Paya a $1.26, the extra 
weekly expenditure of the family in Massachusetts, $2.81. The family of the 
Blackburn spinner would bave for sundries and clothing, after providing for the 
items specified in previous table, $2.98}, while the Massachusetts family would 
have for the same purpose, $5.79}. I believe this statement to be as fair and as 
just as it is possible to make it. 

„That is to say, at the end of a week, after paying rents and grocery- 
bills, the English operative would have $2.98}, and the Massachusetts 
operative $5.79}, with which to buy clothing and pay other expenses. 
The difference would be $2.81 per week, or $146.12 per year. Thatis 
a considerable item to the workingman. But then we know that all 
the medium and better grades of clothing are much higher here than 
in England. I have talked with many gentlemen who have had suits 
made in London for $25 that would cost them $45 here. Here are some 
comparative prices of goods marked ‘‘ medium high,” in Massachusetts 
and Great Britain: 


* Great 
ARONO Britain, 
Muslins 
A SERENI I NINA EA PENET AS yard.. $0.50 $0. 42 
Dress goods: 
French all wool beiges ... 1.00 3] 
French all wool serges. 1.25 „4L 
Fast pile velveteen... 1.38 „91 
Mourning goods: 
a n PREOT i 3.38 1.74 
Black French cashmeres. do.. 2.13 „85 
Black French merinoes.. do. 1.38 85 
ye RNP eee ee E ERS d «7 .49 
a 4.00 8.71 
oo 2.38 2.34 
a 1.46 1,34 
2.50 1,58 
Shirts and drawers .. 3.50 1,82 
Gloves: 
Gentlemen’s......... AEN 1.62 .85 
Ladies’......... 1.89 1.08 


Of course the difference in prices will vary according to the quality 
of the goods. The very cheapest qualities are frequently lower here 
than in England; but ‘‘medium,’’ ‘‘medium high,’’ and “high” are 
invariably much more expensive here than there. 

In the fifteenth annual report of the Massachusetts bureau of labor 
statistics the total family expenses in Massachusetts are estimated to 
be 48.41 per cent. greater than in Great Britain. So that when we 
come to look at all the phases of this question, the workmen of America 
have no such advantages as need to excite them into a state of ecstasy. 
Somebody is goung rich, and is still growing richer, outof the tariff; 
but it is not the industrial classes. Sir, I have heard a great deal said 
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about the prosperous and happy condition of our workmen under the 
protective tariff. Capital, I grant, has been prosperous; but has labor? 
A manufacturing enterprise is a joint undertaking, a sort of partner- 
ship between employer and employé. The employer puts in his cap- 
ital, the employé his labor. How have the profits of the enterprise 
been divided? 

Has labor or capital received the benefit of the tariff? Turn to page 
15 of the second volume of the Census for 1880, and you will find this 
statement: ‘* Numberof manufacturing establishments, 251,104; capital 
invested, $2,775, 412,345; number of hands employed, 2,718,805; total 
amount of wages paid, $941,325,925; value of all materials used, $3,- 
381,701,277; value of the manufactured products, $5,341,838,.890.”’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us analyze this a little. The total value of 
the manufactured product was $5,341,638,890, The raw material cost 
$3,381,701,277. Subtract the raw material from the value of the manu- 
factured product, and it will leave $1,960,137,613 to bedivided between 
labor and capital. How wasitdivided? Labor got $941,325,925, and 
capital got $1,018,811,688, or $77,485,763 more than labor. 

If you will divide the $941,325,925 among the 2,718,805 employés 
(which embraces all hands, men, women, and children) you will find 
that it will average $346.25. That is what labor received. But the 
$2,775, 412,345 invested by the employers of that labor received $1,018, - 
811,688, which is nearly 37 per cent. on the investment. What other 
legitimate investments in this country reap any such magnificent re- 
turns? And yet all thisisdonein the name of labor! What does the 
farmer think of it, whose land is depreciating in value, and whose in- 
vestment, labor hard as he may with brawn and brain, will not pay 
him 6 per cent.? 

What do the laborers in the shops think of it, whose names are used 
to bolster up this robbery? What do the operatives of Massachusetts 
and the artisans of Illinois think of it, who are compelled to take their 
children from the school-room and their wives from their homes to aid 
in earning a bare subsistence? If you will turn to the tables given on 
page 464 of the fifteenth annual report of the Massachusetts bureau 
of statistics, made in 1884, you will find that the average expenses of 
workingmen’s families in that State were $754.42, while the earnings 
of workmen who were heads of families ave $558.68, or nearly 
$200 less than their expenses. To make up the deficit the workman 
is compelled to take his wife from home and his children from school 
to aid in earning a meager support. Accordingly we find that at that 
time there were engaged in the manufactures and mechanical indus- 
tries of that State 28,714 children under sixteen years of age, and that 
nearly 33 per cent. of the support of the workingman’s family fell on 
the mother and children. 

The census of 1880 discloses the fact that at that date there were 
1,118,356 children, fifteen years of age and under, employed in various 
occupations in the United States. In a recent report of the Illinois 
commissioners of labor statistics they say that their table of wages and 
cos! of living are representative only of intelligent workingmen who 
make the most of their advantages, and do not reach— 
the confines of that world of helpiess ignorance and destitution in which mul- 
titudes in all large cities continually live, and whose only statistics are those 
of epidemics, pauperism, and crime. 

Nevertheless, they go on to say, an examination of these tables will 
demonstrate that one-half of these intelligent workingmen of Illinois— 
are not even able to earn enough for their daily bread, and have to depend 
upon the labor of women and children to eke out their miserable existence, 

Similar statistics exhibit similar conditions in other States. I was 
recently appointed by the Speaker as one of a committee sent up into 
the coal-mines of Pennsylvania to investigate the labor troubles there. 
‘Tens of thousands of men were out of employment because they could 
not get living wages. Thecoal barons have amassed enormous fortunes, 
some estimated as high as $50,000,000, while the fifty thousand men 
whose labor created those fortunes were pinched with hunger and shiv- 
ering with cold. The general superintendent of one of the largest min- 
ing corporations operating there, employing ten thousand men, said 
under oath to the committee that the strike was about ended; thatthe 
men would be compelled to return to work in a short time. When 
asked what would compel them, he naively responded, ‘‘ Their neces- 
sities.” 

Mr. Chairman, I hope to find an opportunity to tell the House and 
the country something about what I saw in Pennsylvania before this 
Congress adjourns, and to make some suggestions for the relief of those 
wretched and destitute people. The venerable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLEY] is perpetually and eternally harping about 
negro slavery in the South twenty-five years ago. Sir, that is ancient 
history. Heşhad as well declaim against e balokeiy of the Roman 
amphitheater or the pompous brutality of the Roman conquerors in 
dragging their prisoners through the streets of their capital; he had as 
well inveigh against the coarse barbarity of the feudal system, or any 
other antiquated event. It does no good, and comes with ill grace from 
a man whose own State tolerates the most degrading and hopeless 
slavery known in this country. 

Why, sir, to hear these advocates of protection one is almost per- 

suaded that our laboring people are as prosperous and as happy as mor- 
tals need to be. But when I turn from their glowing pictures to the 


unadorned facts gathered by the patient industry of thestatistician, and 
go personally from the farm to the mine, and from the mine to the shop, 
instead of finding light hearts and happy smiles, I find the lips drawn 
tight as if to suppress the storm whose coming is masked by the frown 
upon the brow; and instead of hearing the jocund song of prosperous 
content I hear the complaining voice of discontent and deep-breathed 
mutterings that menace the public peace. ` 

Sir, while capital invested in manvfactures is earning 37 per cent. 
under the tariff, labor is sinking lower and lower in want, wretched- 
ness, degradation, and squalor. We have prospered, they say, under 
the tariff. Yes, in the aggregate we have grown dangerously rich. We 
are the youngest nation and the richestin the world. But our wealth 
has not been a blessing. Our whole economic system is wrong. We 
run wild over the amazing and bewildering figures which are given us 
as representing our national growth in the aggregate, without stopping 
to reflect that under the operation of our economic policies this new 
created wealth, instead of being scattered and disseminated among the 
millions who created it, is being concentrated in comparatively a few 
hands, thus building up thousands of the largest private fortunes ever 
known to the history of the world. : 

There is no lack of wealth, but.there is a woful lack of just distri- 
bution. I saw a recent well-authenticated statement that in the city 
of New York there are thirty men whose aggregate annual income is 
estimated at $150,000,000, Thatistosay, of the wealth created in this 
Republic each year, thirty men in one city absorb $150,000,000. Now, 
there isa law of that State applicable to the city of New York, which re- 
quires thata man must be worth $250 in real or personal property before 
he is eligible to serve as a juror in that city. A recent report of the jury 
commissioner reveals the startling fact that there are seventy thousand 
voters in the city of New Yorkineligible for jury duty under the prop- 
erty qualification to which I have referred. If these voters are heads 
of families, then there are seventy thousand families averaging, say, 
five members, with less than $250 each, and that in a city where thirty 
other voters are receiving an annual income from the productive in- 
dustries of the country of $150,000,000. One thousand dollars will 
support an ordinary family with tolerable comfort forayear. We have 
already seen that that is nearly twice the average earnings of workmen 
who are the heads of families in Massachusetts. One hundred and fifty 
million dollars would supply $1,000 to each of one hundred and fifty 
thousand families of five persons, and thus comfortably support seven 
hundred and fifty thousand: people. Any industrial system which 
creates such conditions and makes such resultsas these possible, is rad- 
ically and fatally defective. $ 

Mr. Chairman, I fear I have already extended my observations be- 
yond all reasonable limit, and certainly far beyond what I at first in- 
tended. I started out to show— 

1. That the cost of any article upon which a tariff tax is levied is 
increased thereby to the consumer. 

2. That under the present law we are annually collecting millions 
from the people which the Government doesnot need, thereby congest- 
ing the circulating medium in the Federal Treasury, bringing disorder 
into our whole commercial system, and inciting the public authorities 
to schemes of extravagance and corruption. 

3. That the American manufacturers have no just reason to fear com- 
petition from the manufacturers of any other nation on earth. 3 

4. That the tariff does not advance wages to our workmen, but on the 
contrary imposes burdens for which it affords no compensating advan- 


5. That the protective tariff, as the chief factor of a vicious economic 
system, results in concentrating the wealth of the nation in compara- 
tively a few hands, thereby creating a merciless moneyed aristocracy 
with enormous and dangerous powers, while the masses of the people, 
poor and discontented, are compelled to wage a hard battle for shelter, 
food, and clothing, and to earn enough to pay their tribute to the priv- 
ileged lords of the factory. 

I believe, sir, I have accomplished my purpose, and now, with one 
additional observation, I will have concluded my contribution to this 
discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, defeated on every fair field of argument, the pro- 
tectionist invariably begs the question. He asserts, what everybody 
admits, that, taken as a whole, the Republic has prospered in a remark- 
able degree during the last twenty years and during the dominance of 
the protective policy—that is to say, the te increase of wealth 
has been phenomenal. He points to the fact that in 1860 our total 
wealth was valued at $16,159,616,068, while in 1880 it had increased 
to $43,642,000,000. With great grandiloquence of assertion he claims 
all this as the natural and legitimate fruit of protection, and congratu- 
lates the country that while we were eighty years, up to 1860, ac- 
cumulating $16,159,616,068, we added to that in twenty years, from 
1860 to 1880, $27,482,383,932, making the total of $43,642,000,000, 
and thereupon he warns the country against new experiments. It is 
a sort of ad capiandum argument, which is not true in its deductions, 
and would mean nothing if it was. 

To say we would not have grown enormously in wealth in the same 
period under a purely revenue tariff would be foolish. No sensible 
man would say that. To say our growth would have been more or less 
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under the one system or the other would be to say something which 
would rest entirely in mere assertion. The truth is, the per cent. of 
our increase was larger from 1850 to 1860 than during any other decade 
of our history. An examination of the census tables shows that the 
increase from 1850 to 1860 was 126 per cent.; from 1860 to 1870, 93 per 
cent.; from 1870 to 1880, 45 per cent. The aggregate increase from 
1850 to 1860 was less, but the per cent. was greater. 

This growth is not confined to the protected industries. Since 1860 
our population has nearly doubled, although the per cent. of increase 
was no greater than from 1850 to 1860. The eyes of all mankind have 
been turned upon ourcountry. Its wonderfal natural advantages have 
become known. We have a free people and a stable government—a 
country blessed with individual liberty and immense opportunity. 
Millions have come to us from the crowded populations of the old 
world and brought with them their wealth and willing hands. Great 
cities have sprung upas if by magic. The spirit of enterprise has gone 
out in search of wealth, and mines of all kinds and of inestimable 
value have been discovered and developed in all sections of the coun- 
‘try. Railroads and telegraph lines have been builtin every neighbor- 
‘hood. Machinery hasincreased the productive capacity of agriculture, 
and the industry of agriculture itself has increased in volume, multi- 
plying the number of farms and extending their area almost beyond 
conception. 

New States have been born in the midst of barbarous solitudes and 
wn to great commonwealths since 1860. New industries, demanded 
the necessities and exigencies of our social, commercial, and indus- 

trial conditions, have been founded and have added their contributions 
to the general wealth. Sir, we have grown with magical rapidity, and 
we will continue to grow for many years to come. According to re- 
cent fizures there isin France a population of 180.88 to the square mile; 
in Germany 216.62; in England and Wales, 423.67; in Belgium, 481.71; 
in the United States, excluding Alaska, 16.88. Dr. Strong estimates 
that if our population were as dense as that of France we would have, 
this side of NE 527,000,000; if as dense as Germany, 643,000,000; 
if as dense as that of Eng'and and Wales, 1,173,000,000; if as dense as 
that of Belgium, 1,430,000,000. We could put the 50,000,000 inhabi- 
tants we had according to the census of 1880 all in Texas and the pop- 
ulation would not be as dense as that now in Germany. Put them in 
Dakota and the population would not be as dense as that of England 
and Wales. Placethem in New Mexicoand the density of population 
would not be as great as that of Belgium. 

It is also calculated that those 50,000,000 might all be comfortably 
sustained in Texas. After allowing, say, 50,000 square miles for ‘‘des- 
ert,” Texas could have produced all our food crops in 1 Wn, as 
we have seen, on 164,214 square miles of land—could have raised the 
world’s supply of cotton, 12,000,000 bales, at 1 bale to the acre, on 
19,000 square miles, and then have had remaining for a cattle range 
a territory larger than the State of New York. With such a start- 
ling array of known facts, and with such bewildering possibilities, 
who can say what we might have achieved except for the obstructing 
incubus of a protective tariff! Of one thing I do feel assured: that 
whether we had gathered more or less in the aggregate, our increase in 
wealth, whatever it may have been, would have been more universally 
distributed among the people except for the protective tariff and its 
associate economic evils, and the result would have been a greater di- 
versification of prosperity and a larger number of happy homes. 

Many plausible arguments can be urged in support of the notion that 
protection has really retarded our growth. But, however that may be, 
certain it is that no considerable proportion of it can be justly attributed 
to protection. The United States has not been the only prosperous 
nation during these same eventful . Free-trade England, and all 
the world, for that matter, have kept step to the same music of indus- 
trial progress. Mr..Gladstone, the great English statesman, recently 
made this astounding declaration: That in the first fifty years of this 
century as much was added to the wealth of the world as was added 
to it in the whole of the Christian era preceding, covering eighteen cen- 
tories ful) of great events; and that an equal amount was produced in 
the twenty years from 1850 to 1870. He estimates that the manufact- 
uring power of the world is doubled by reason of the increased pro- 
ductive capacity of machinery in every period of seven years, In Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s work entitled English Traits I find this statement: 

The power of machinery in Great Britain, in mills, has been computed to be 
equal to 600,000,000 of men, one man being able, by the aid of steam, to do the 
work which required 250 men to accomplish fifty years ago. 

That is to say, the machinery of Great Britain alone has a product- 
ive capea equal to that of the entire adult population of all the 
eart 


An English work by Dr. P. Gaskell, entitled ‘Artizans and Machin- 
ery,” discussing the advance of physico-mechanical science in Great 
Britain, says: 

Machines have boen invented which enable one man to produce as much 
yarn as 250, or 300 even, could have produced seventy years ago—which enables 
one man and one boy to print as many goods asa hundred men and a hundred 


boys could have printed formerly. The 150,000 in the spinning mills produce 
ps much as could have been produced by 40,000,000 with the one-thread wheel, 


According to the same basis of calculation the machinery of Mas- 


sachusetts alone has a productive capacity equal to 100,000,000 of 
men, or twice as many men as we had of total population in 1880. 

The ratio of consumption has kept pace with the increased power of 
production. Dr. Gaskell in his work says: 


When this new career (adaptation of mechanism) commenced, about the year 
1770, the annual consumption of cotton in English manufactures was under 
4,000,000 of pounds’ weight, and that of the whole of Christendom was probably 
not more than 10,000,000, Last year the consumption in Great Britain and Ire- 
land was about 270,000,000 pounds, 

Mr. Chairman, the most casual examination into the line of thought 
which I have here suggested will expose the utter fallacy of the pre- 
tension that the marvelous expansion and development of our resources, 
and the consequent accumulation of wealth, are the result of a protec- 
tive tariff; or that the same results would not have occurred if there 
had been no tariff. The pretense is too transparent. It is the poorest 
species of begging. Itis utterly ridiculous. 

We are upon the verge of the most important political contest of the 
century. The privileged classes will employ every possible artifice to 
mislead, and will strain every nerve to the utmost tension to wrest 
victory from the common people that they may continue to thrive at 
public expense and exact tribute from the hard hand of honest toil. 
‘What the resuit may be no man can tell. 

The pending bill isa moderate measure. If it should pass the tax 
remaining would average 40 per cent. Violent or radical changes 
should not be suddenly made. For twenty-five years the business of 
the country has been adjusted on the basis of protection. The Demo- 
cratic party does not propose any radical disturbance of existing con- 
ditions. There is no reason for any uneasiness. We simply propose 
to assert the right of the people who pay the taxes to levy them, and 
then gradually to make such modifications of the tariff as will be just 
to all interests and reduce the volume of taxation to the needs of the 
Government. 

Against this reasonable demand the Republican party makes war in 
the interest of themanufacturer, The President, speaking for the tax- 
payers, has challenged the forces of monopoly and privilege to battle 
upon this issue. His message was the bravest bugle blast that has 
been blown for many years. It rang out like the inspiring call of a 
great chieftain when liberty isin peril. Already there is terrific thun- 
dering in the index. A month hence the storm will break and rago 
with increasing fury until truth and right shall triumphin November 
or be beaten down by the victorious arms of an aristocracy made om- 
nipotent by the power of money. 

Mr. CHIPMAN, Mr. Chairman, I donot intend to deliver a lecture 
on political economy. 

Nor, sir, will I glorify the potency of free trade or of high protection. 

The man who makes an idol of either the one or the other falls into 
a mistake, as all men do who wander after strange gods. 

There is only one true faith, and that is the happiness of the Ameri- 

can people. 
If the highest of tariffs will make them happier, I am for the highest 
tariffs. If the broadest free trade will make them happier, I am for the 
broadest free trade. I will vote for either one or the other, according 
to the exigency of the hour, when the hourcomes. But this is not the 
hour of free trade. No man proposes free trade. No party will vote 
for it, no party desires it. 

In my judgment the bill now under consideration is not a free-trade 
bill, Ido not say it is the best bill which could be drawn. I do not 
pledge myself in advance to vote forit. I shall have someamendments 
to offer to it. I shall watch the stages of its perfection with proper in- 
terest and with proper conscientiousness. I admit that I shall watch 
them in a friendly spirit, because I believe the bill is an honest en- 
deavor to meet a public necessity. 

Sir, we are not here to legislate in the interest of fortunes, but in the 
interest of men. If annihilation of every millionaire in the land would 
save a workingman one drop of sweat or add one comfort to the farm- 
er’s hearth, I would vote for thatannihilation. If their continued ex- 
istence would make better wages, better homes, better citizens, I would 
vote against the annihilation. 

Millionaires are the luxuries of society. We must not gorge the 
body-politic with them. A very few of them are enough. What a 
man produces should not be greater than the man himself; yet the 
precise danger in our modern civilization is that lands and machines, 
bonds and stocks, bank-bills and coin, instead of being servants, are 
the masters, 

Now, sir, this is an occasion when the point is sharply raised, what 
shall we do for the labor of the country? 

The great fortunes are in no danger. Even your wicked fortunes are 
safe. Your Goulds still scourge the world. Your anthracite miners 
still transmute their sweat-sonked grime into diamond drops for their 
masters. Every toiler in the workshop, every laborer on the street, in 
the sewers, on the railways, every son of honest toil who fights against 
poverty, is underpaid. The farmers North and South, with their wheat 
and their cotton, still supply the surplus in our foreign trade, and wait 
with a patience almost divine for the day when they shall cease to 
“hew wood and draw water” for the enrichment of men already too 
rich for the peace of their souls and the good of their country. Strike 
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follows after strike, lockout after lockout, boycott after boycott, black- 
list after blac’c-list. Sir, we have been in a sort of civil war; a battle 
between labor and capital; a war which may lull for a time, but its 
fires are only banked. 

I do not exaggerate. Ido not even draw the picture of social dis- 
content in its naked proportions. Jaccuse no one of being the author 
ofit. I only say it is here—a living, portentous fact. It bursts forth 
in riot. It evolves the shameful spectacle of military force arrayed 
against our own flesh and blood. It blossoms in the fruit of the gal- 
lows at Chicago. It cries aloud in the wreck and riot of Pittsburgh. 
T4 moana with covered head by the cold hearths of the anthracite 
miners. 

It is all-pervading—a menace to peace, an apostle of anarchism, com- 
munism, and irreligion. 

Sir, the labor of the country feels that it is in a death struggle. The 
laboring men know that they are losing caste socially, and they have 
organized for business and political protection. 

Are they fools? Are they mere agitators? Is all the wisdom of the 
world in the heads of men who know the tricks of the stock market, or 
who have the uncanny gift of outwitting every man with whom they 
deal, the very gift of the devil? 

The laboring people are sore pressed and the devil’s dance of extray- 
agance and fashion we see around us here daily; of imported airs, of 
‘rings and things,” of footmen and liveries, and of all of aristocracy 
which is mean, and of rank which is ridiculous, is filling their hearts 
with honest rage. 

If fine paternal words could assuage their discontent we would soon 
have peace and slavery; but who are to speak those words? The rich 
men lately from the spade and pick, they and their women, do not ap- 

to the poor folks as gods and goddesses. They throng every cap- 

tal of Europe to be sneered at and plundered. They swarm in our 

own land like the rack-renters of Ireland. They enter these halls and 
their servants are ready to do their bidding. 

I am not inveighing against wealth. I respect the enterprise and 
thrift which raise men to comfort. It may be that colossal fortunes 
are economic necessities, evils to be endured for the sake ot Some 
greater good, evils which may be curbed by wise legislation inimical to 
their perpetuity, or by the profligacy or inanity of heirs, who ‘can 
neither make norhold. That which a man hath honestly carned, let 
him honestly keep and honestly use, but let him earn, keep, and use 
it by his own force, his own goodness, and not by special legislation, 
by the highway robbery of the stock-exchange, by the grinding of the 
face of labor, by high tariffs for transportation on farmers’ products, 
by trusts, combines, and forestalling, and by unearned profits. 

I know, sir, there are too many millionaires in the land and too few 
men of modest competency. I know that the Chinaman, with his 
abomination, cheapens labor on the Pacific coast; that non-resident 
Canadian aliens swarm on our northern frontier and eat the bread of a 
country they will not defend in war; that the stripes of the convict, 
the social beast of prey, have become the passport to competition with 
honest labor. I know that corporations govern some States, are inso- 
lent in all States, and that nearly every industry, save that of the la- 
borer and the farmer, assumes the form of corporate charters, the form 
which knows no comfort save dollars and cents; no sentiment save un- 
conscionable interest. 

I know that there is no longer the wheelwright, the blacksmith, 
. and the cobbler on the four corners, I know that machinery is taking 

the place of handicraft; that cities, the ulcers of civilization, are in- 
creasing in size and number throughout the land; I know that we are 
breeding, by forced processes, a dangerous class, and that to-day, at the 
end of our first century, we are face to face with every problem which 
other nations have inherited as part of their decay, 

I ask gentlemen on both sides of the House, how long can this last? 

Remember, our workingmen are voting men. They are rulers in 
the land. The property of every Croesus depends upon their intelli- 
gence, You can not strip them of the franchise and rule them with a 
standing army. That would be the end of free government, the out- 
come ofa tempest, which would wither fortune and life, confiscate prop- 
erty, crush corporations, throttle all opposition, and spend itself in a 
slavery which would engulf all men in despotism. 

Gentlemen who sneer at this mistake the age. It has been the mis- 
fortune, sometimes the vice, of rulers that they could not see. The 
profligacy, the poverty, the oppression which preceded the French 
Revolution only called forth from Sybarites the utterance that ‘‘it 
would last their time.” 

But the condition of affairs in this country would not last the time 
of any of us if the working people had not hope from the ballot. 

Well, sir, have I exaggerated the condition of affairs? Noman whose 
heart and eyes are open will say that I have. How are you to meet it? 
With long tables which an unlearned man can not calculate, proving 
that high tariff or free trade is the panacea? 

You can not by sums in arithmetic make a man believe he is com- 
fortable when he is starving. You may scatter these tables broadcast, 
but they will be ointment for no sore. 

. The voice of labor will still shout forth its complaint—still clamor 
its needs, still thunder that mathematics do not answer its demand. 


Something is wrong in this land of ours. The laboring men tell us so. 
They ought to know their own necessity. 

Whether, sir, high tariff or free trade will be the corrective, is a 
problem, varying with the factors which enter it. It changes its as- 
pects with the seasons. What may be beneficial in the spring may be 
hurtful in the fall, England founded her greatness in protection. 
She has maintained it by free trade. On every question, save one, she 
has been practical, wise, and that is her treatment of Ireland. For 
years she protected her industries by invidious restrictions on the in- 
dustries of Ireland ; but with Ireland free, with the United States 
mistress of the sea, when our factories shall run full time, she may 
again erect a wall around her coast. 

Sir, the conditions under which our present system of tariff grew up 
do not exist today. The South was thea our customer; she is now 
our rival. She will demand a share of whatever prosperity may be de-. 
rived from the system. How can you say no to her? Her industries 
will be largely like ours, and compared to ours they will be “‘ infant in- 
dustries,’’? The emancipation of the slaves added millions to the ranks 
of labor. They must be cared for, protected, employed. The mass of 
them will join the ranks of discontent unless constant employment at 
decent wages is afforded them. Their very number forces them to be 
an important element in the labor question, 

What are we to do with all these working people, white and black? 
They can.not live on tariff speeches. They can not be independent, 
useful citizens if they do not earn a decent living. 

Sir, we are not legislating for to-day. We are discounting the fut- 
ure. The centuries of a nation’s history are only one life; our pride, 
our reason, our patriotism, the solicitude which flows from man even 
to his remote descendants, bid us to be wise and unselfish. I will re- 
ceive no measure from any committee on faith. Iam glad, very glad, 
that in the great freedom of the Democratic party no such faith is a 
partisan test. 

What is proposed here is not free trade. It is reduction of taxation, 
but, sir, protection still remains. The free-list is enlarged, but duties 
enough are left on most other articles to protectthem. If those duties 
are not high enough, if the free-list is too great or too small, we will 
ascertain it when we come to amend the bill. 

The great benefit claimed from a high tariff is that it enhances wages. 
Have we not had sucha tariff? Doesit notexist now? Why is labor 
discontented; why is its chief complaint low wages? Accordingto tho 
protection theory our workingmen should be the happiest in the world, 
yet, sir, I observe that the best that can be said for them is that they 
aN better paid than laborers in Europe—better paid than "' pauper 

bor.” 

I observe, too, on all sides of this House, that the law of supply and 
demand is applied as ruthlessly to these beings with souls as to dumb 
brutes—as if the great necessity of men is not their manhood, as if that 
is not always a factor in the question of their earnings; but, sir, under 
this law of supply and demand, the voice of their manhood cries to us, 
‘Supply and demand does not satisfy our needs; your supply and de- 
mand is bottomed on some false basis. Itis not a supply and demand 
which gives us and our children the comforts of life. It is the sort of 
supply and demand which will do for people who go without meat or 
are content to live on black bread, or rats.’’ If they are right, if this 
is so, what kind of a supply and demand have we? Do our mills run 
every working day in the year? Do our people produce all that they 
can produce—make all the money which full time represents ? 

What is the trouble? Is our tariff too high or too low? Frankly, 
it would seem to a common mind that we have had protection enough 
to bring about an industrial millennium, but I hardly think any mil- 
lennium will be characterized by people crying for higher wages. Is 
it not barely possible that the day of high protection is gone and that 
the infant, grown to manhood, can walk alone ? 

But, sir, the bill of the committee does not break down protection. 
It essays to meet an abnormal condition of the national Treasury. 
We have too much money there; more than we need; more than is 
wholesome; so much that men are racking their brains what to spend 
it for. Will any one pretend that this is a desirable condition of 
affairs? Both the great political parties have said it is not desirable ; 
both have pledged themselves to revenue reduction as the means of 
stopping this accretion of barren money in the Federal vaults. 

And, sir, there is no other way of doing it. Taxes must be cut off 
in some direction. I know that thisis a difficult thing todo. So many 
interests are involved that it is hard to say where to begin, where to 
end. Some gentlemen demand the repeal of internal taxation. Yet 
large classes who pay that tax object. Our people on the northern 
frontier want free lumber and building stone, free bituminous coal, 
free rice, free ship-building materials. The druggists wish the retail 
liquor-dealers’ tax taken off. I speak now for the people of my own 
district. Some of them say that the bill lowers the duty on glass, on 
rails, and other articles too much; that it destroys the linseed-oil in- 
dustry. It is plain that there is a great difference of opinion. The 
fine-cut tobacco men in my district deem the repeal of the tax on their 
production injurious; yet gentlemen from Kentucky think it right. 

Our South Carolina friends wish to keep the duty on rice, but the 
brewers of the Northwest wish it taken off. Isuppose my New Eng- 
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land friends object to free building-stone; but the workingmen of my 
district demand it; and the dairymen instruct me to vote for free salt, 
yet there is great opposition to free salt. The great need, then, is to 
so reduce taxation that no industry shall be destroyed and no State or 
section be forced to bear too much of the burden of reduction. 

Now, sir, what are we todo? We have no minority bill before us. 
The gentlemen on the other side from Minnesota and Pennsylvania 
have not come to an agreement, They leave us in the dark. 

But, sir, the country demands action; both political parties have 
promised action, and the Democratic majority of the committee are 
trying to fulfill the promise their party made to the country. If they 
have made mistakes, let us correct them. I have no doubt that many 
a political sun will sink before this matter is determined; but what of 
that? There are oldand young on this floor, but what are their lives 
compared to the life of the nation? I know how strong the zeal of 
party is, but I hope that every man here yearns to do his duty patri- 
otically, Iam not one of those who have no patience with their op- 
ponents. I would burn with shame if I believed that any gentleman 
is not conscientious. We love our common mother; her dignity, her 
strength, her prosperity, are the sacred objects of our endeavor. High, 
high, among the nations, beneficent, great, free, she stands, and our 
eyes kindle and hearts throb when we gaze on her serene majesty. 
Whatever the result of this day’s doing we will be her true sons so 
long as our lives last, and so may our children and their children’s 
children arise and call us blessed. [Applause. ] 

[Mr. MARTIN withholds his remarks for revision. See APPENDIX. ] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, as no other gentleman present 
seems to wish to speak this evening, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SPRINGER, from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, reported that they had had under consideration 
a bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation 
to the collection of revenue, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

rr MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

‘The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly (at 9 o’clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 

Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 9891) for the benefit of Adam Cul- 
lip—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GAY: A bill (H. R. 9892) for the relief of the estate of O. 
L. Blanchard—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: A bill (H. R: 9893) providing for the payment 
of certain employés in the War Department for extra services—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROMEIS: A bill (H. R. 9894) granting a pension to Myron 
Teacharet—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RYAN: A bill (H. R. 9895) for the relief of Augustin Hol- 
Jand—to the Select Committee on Indian Depredation Claims. 

By Mr. STONE, of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9896) for the relief of 
A. R. Lang—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 9897) for the relief of Lindsay 
Murdock—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADE: A bill (H. R. 9898) for the relief of John H. Miller— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9899) for the relief of Mrs. Margaret G. Reid— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9900) granting an increase of pension to Joshua 
H. Grayes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9901) for the relief of James S. Johnson—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9902) for the relief of Sarah L. Eversol—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 9903) for the relief of Mrs. Parthena 
Chaney—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PEEL: A bill (H. R. 9904) for the relief of Peter McCor- 
mick—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. T. J. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 9905) granting a pension 
to Marcus Davis—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAYNER: A bill (H. R. 9906) for the relief of the heirs of 
Wesley Hartlove—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Change in the reference of a bill improperly referred was made in the 
following case, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 3557) for the relief of C. C. Roberts—from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. JEHU BAKER: Memorial of the Pennsylvania Prison So- 
ciety, on convict labor—to the Committee on Labor. 


By Mr. BLAND: Petition of Mrs. Parthena Chaney, for reference of 
her claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Petition for improved railway mail service in 
New England—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

By Mr. BYNUM: Petition of O. R. Meanen and 84 others, citizens 
of Indianapolis, Ind., and of George H. Thomas Post Women’s Relief 
Corps, for the establishment of asoldiers’ home at Indianapolis, Ind.— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. T. J. CAMPBELL: Petition of Marcus Davis for a pension— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIN: Protest of citizens of Galveston, Tex., against the 
employment of the contract system on public works at Galveston, 
Tex.—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. CROUSE: Protest of the Paris white and whiting manu- 
facturers of the United States against any reduction of duties on their 
goods—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, remonstrance from the producers and manufacturers of-salt 
against placing the same on the free-list—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. FINLEY: Petition of Robert V. Vaughn, of Green County, 
Kentucky, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GAY: Petition of the Board of Underwriters of New Or- 
leans, La., for an international marine eonference—to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of the Grand Army of the Republic of 
Dakota, for an appropriation of $25,000 to be added to any amount 
that may be appropriated by the Legislature of Dakota towards estab- 
lishing and maintaining a soldiers’ home in Dakota—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAIDLAW: Petition of 90 citizens of the Thirty-fourth dis- ` 
trict of New York for prohibition in the District of Columbia—to the 
Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Trafiic. 

By Mr. LEE (by request): Petition of the Washington Night Lodg- 
ing Association for an appropriation of $2,500—to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. CHARLES O'N PILL: Petition of citizens of the Second and 
Sixth districts of Pennsylvania for prohibition in the District of Co- 
lumbia—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. PEEL: Petition of Peter McCormick for reference of his 
claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of Charles R. Holmes, administra- 
tor of Joseph Watkins, of Rutherford County, Tennessee, for reference 


of his ciaim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. J. E. RUSSELL: Petition of J. W. Hastings and others, citi- 
zens of Warren, Mass., for the abolition of the internal-revenue taxes— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of A. J. Underwood, of W. J. Thomp- 
son, of Thomas Good, son and heir of William Good; of Margaret M. 
Ogden, administratrix of James Gaston, and of F. M. Hurn, of Ala- 
bama, for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 


The following petitions for the repeal or modification of the internal- 
revenue tax of $25 levied on druggists were received and severally re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BREWER: Of druggists of the Sixth district of Michigan. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: Of R. T. Portwood, of Sunny Side, Miss. 

By Mr. SEYMOUR: Of G. B. Kirkwood, of Negaunee; of H. C. 
ae ofStoneburgh, and of Joseph Stafford and others, of Newbury, 

ch. 

The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sev- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Of C. A. Packard and others, of Bath, Me. 

By Mr. MORSE: Of citizens of Cambridge, Mass. 

By Mr. SAWYER: Of 33 citizens of New York. 

The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by the means of certain import duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. JACKSON: Of George C. Stoolfier and 100 others, citizens 
of Washington County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. LAIDLAW: Of citizens of Fredonia, N. Y. 

Be Mr. ROMEIS: Of citizens of Millersville, and of Catawba Island, 
io. 

By Mr. SAWYER: Of citizens of Ridgeway, and of Carlton, N. Y. 

By Mr. WARNER: Of citizens of Herndon, Mo. 

The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they 
were in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions: 


- ByMr. A. R. ANDERSON: OfP. M. Phillippsand 93others, members 


of Grand Army of the Republic Post of Allenton, Iowa. 
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ot Mr. FULLER: Petition of 16 ex-soldiers of Howard County, 
owa, 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Of Geo. L. Harris and 33 others, ex-soldiers, of 
Lawrence County, Dakota. 


The following papas. praying for the enactment of a law provid- 
ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. BIGGS: Of 187 citizens of San Joaquin County, California. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Of 110 citizens of Rockingham, Merrimack, 
and Stafford Counties, New Hampshire. 

By Mr. SAWYER: Of 157 citizens of Genesee County, New York. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, May 9, 1888. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
THE JOURNAL. 


The Secretary read the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings. 

Mr. QUAY. I move to correct the Journal in as far as it relates to 
the report from’ the Committee on Pensions made by me on the bill to 
pension Elizabeth Sirwell. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
nal entry as it stands. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Mr. Quay, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill 
(5. 1240) granting a pension to Elizabeth Sir well, reported adversely thereon. ¢ 
Ordered, That it be postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. QUAY. The Journal states that I reported the bill adversely. 
' The fact was that by direction of the Committee on Pensions I reported 
the bill with a recommendation that the committee be discharged from 
its further consideration, the applicant for the pension having died some 
* days ago. There was not an adverse report, and there was no question 
as to the merit of the application. I mowe that the Journal be cor- 
rected accordingly. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. If there be no objection the Journal 
will be amended as suggested by. the Senator from Pennsylvania; and 
if there be no further motion to correct or amend the Journal it will 
stand approved. 


The Secretary will read the Jour- 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition adopted by the 
Twenty-second Annual Encampment of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Department of Wisconsin, praying for certain legislation on the 
subject of pensions; which was re/erred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr.CAMERON presented a petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
praying for the repeal of that portion of the internal-revenue law which 
classes druggists as liquor dealers, and for the reduction of the tax on 
spirits; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers and sailors, citizens 
of Castile, Greene County, Pennsylvania, praying for the passage of the 
per diem rated service-pension bill; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of the Pennsylvania Prison Society, re- 
monstrating against the passage of the bill to protect free labor from the 
products of convict labor; which was referred to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor. ' 

Mr. BATE. I present a petition of citizens and voters of Stewart, 
Houston County, Tennessee, praying that the work of the eradication of 
pleuro-pneumonia be continued under the Bureau of Animal Industry as 
at present organized; that the law establishing the bureau be strength- 
ened without changing the plan of work now in operation; that the 
Bureau of Animal Industry be allowed to remain in the Department 
of Agriculture, with a chief who shall be a competent veterinary sur- 
geon, and who shall report to the Commissioner of Agriculture; and 
that no board or commission shall be given any anony or control 
over that bureau or the work which itis now performing. I move that 
the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I present the following memorials remonstrat- 
ing against changing the Bureau of Animal Industry as at present con- 
stituted, and favoring a pure-food bill and the repeal of the tobacco tax: 

Memorials of— 

E. J. Dragoo and 16 citizens of Berrien County, Michigan. 

C. T. Gregg and 55 citizens of Manistee County, Michigan. 

James Wells and 18 citizens of Huron County, Michigan. 

Hugh Fuller and 39 citizens of St. Clair County, Michigan. 

John J. Murdock and 29 citizens of Huron County, Michigan. 

William Mead and 34 citizens of Montana Territory. 

W. A. Hall and 14 citizens of Idaho Territory. 

R. Davey and 22 citizens of Ingram County, Michigan. 

Thomas T. Arnold and 18 citizens of King George County, Virginia. 

I move that the memorials lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. FAULKNER presented the petition of R. Davey and 25 citizens 
of Ingram County, Michigan: the petition of H. Baldwin and 48 citi- 
zens of Washtenaw County, Michigan; and the petition of W. D. Brooks 
and 18 citizens of Franklin County, Virginia, praying Congress to adopt 
police regulations to prevent the manufacture and sale of adulterated 
articles and the use of misleading brands of food, medicines, and liquors, 
for exportation from the country or from one State to another; which 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HISCOCK presented a petition of members of the United Labor 
League of America, praying that the bill for the relief of John Pope 
Hodnett be passed; which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers’ and 
sailors, citizens of Ingham County, Michigan, praying for the passage 
of the per diem rated service-pension bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SAWYER presented a petition of W. H. Dean and 46 other cit- 
izens of Center, Rock County, Wisconsin, praying that the Bureau of 
Animal Industry remain as at present constituted under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the passage of a pure-food bill, and the repeal 
of the tobacco tax; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, presented the memorial of Edward Ship- 
ley and 28 other citizens of Carroll County, Maryland, remonstrating 
against the passage of the bill to establish a Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and for other purposes; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. REAGAN. I present a petition of citizens of Mason County, in 
the State of Texas, praying that the work of the eradication of pleuro- 
pneumonia be continned under the Bureau of Animal Industry as at 
present organized; that the law establishing that bureau be strength- 
ened without changing the plan of work now in operation; that the 
Bureau of Animal Industry shall be allowed to remain in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with a chief who shall be a competent veterinary 
surgeon, and who shall report to the Commissioner of Agriculture, and 
that no board or commission shall be given any authority or control 
over that bureau or the work which it is now performing. 

I present a similar petition of citizens of Houston County, a similar 
petition of citizens of Johnson County, a similar petition of citizens of 
San Saba County, a similar petition of citizens of Fayette County, a 
similar petition of citizens of Angeline County, a similar petition of 
citizens of Erath County, a similar petition of citizens of Comanche 
County, and a similar petition of citizens of Grimes County, all in the 
State of Texas, I move that these petitions lie on the table, the bill 
on the subject being now under consideration. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RANSOM. I present a petition of citizens of Farmville, Pitt 
County, North Carolina, similar to those presented by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. REAGAN], and move that it lie on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. GIBSON presented a memorial of citizens of the parish of Ver- 
million, State of Louisiana, remonstrating against the passage of the 
so-called Palmer bill, signed by J. D. Morgan, R. P. Fleming, R. Pickett, 
sr., P. H. Ramsey, A. Ramsey, W. C. Ramsey, James B. Ramsey, and 
others; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLAIR. I present the memorial of Louis Schmid & Sons, of 
Washington, D. C., remonstrating against competition between the pro- 
ductions of the Reform School here in this District and their own manu- 
factures, that of ‘‘all kinds of paper boxes,’’? which they explain; they 
state that their business is being wholly ruined. As it is a matter in 
the District, I move that the memorial be referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR presented a petition of citizens of Arizona Territory, 
praying for the passage of a bill to authorize citizens of the United 
States to return their estray cattle from the Republic of Mexico into 
the United States without the payment of duties; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. QUAY. I present a memorial of the Pennsylvania Prison So- 
ciety, remonstrating against the passage of the bill confining the sale 
of wares manufactured by convict labor to the States in which they 
are produced. I do not sympathize with the purpose of this petition, 
but present it by request. I move that it be referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. QUAY presented a petition of physicians and druggists, citizens 
of Cannonsburgh, Pa., praying for the repeal of the law classing drug- 
gists as liquor dealers, etc.; which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of Multnomah Typographical 
Union No. 58, of Portland, Oregon, praying for the passage of the so- 
called Chace bill, providing for an international copyright; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He aiso presented a petition of citizens of Deadwood, Dak., and a 
petition of citizens of Spearfish, Dak., praying Congress to make pro- 
vision for the payment of Indian depredation claims reported favor- 
ably by the i pega of the Interior; which were referred to the 


Committee on Clai : 


He also presented a petition of Martin Wing and other citizens of 
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Wamic, Oregon, praying forthe passage of the so-called Palmer bill for 
the eradication of pleuro-pneumonia and other contagious cattle dis- 
eases; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLISON presented the petition of Mary M. Shattuck, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, praying that she be allowed a widow’s pension; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of a large number of citizens of Algona, 
Iowa, praying for legislation for the better protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BROWN presented the petition of M. F. Wood and other citi- 
zens of Cartersville, Ga., praying for the repeal of that portion of the 
internal-revenue law which classes druggists as liquor dealers and re- 

uires them to take out a license and pay annually the sum of $25 

erefor; also praying that the tax onalcohol, which is used largely in 

the arts and medicine, may be reduced; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Wayne County, Georgia, 
praying that the work of the eradication of pleuro-pneumonia be contin- 
ued under the Bureau of Animal Industry as at present organized, etc. ; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. EVARTS presented a petition of 58 surviving soldiers and sailors 
of the Union Army and Navy, residents of Naples, Ontario County, 
New York, praying for the passage of the per diem rated service-pen- 
sion bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MCPHERSON presented a petition of citizens of Camden County, 
New Jersey, who enlisted under the first call for troops in 1861, pray- 
ing for the passage of a law authorizing a medal to be struck of capt- 
ured cannon or bronze, with suitable inscription, to be presented to 
each surviving officer and private; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. ; 

Mr. COCKRELL presented the memorial of R. S. McKer and 76 cit- 
izens of Kahoke, Clark County, Missouri; a memorial of John W. Mul- 

“linix and 23 others, citizens of Scotland County, Missouri, and a me- 
morial of Alva Calvert and 3 others, citizens of Ste. Genevieve County, 
Missouri, remonstrating against the passage of the Palmer bill for the 
suppression of pleuro-pneumonia and other contagious cattle diseases; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 8) providing for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to select a site for a naval station on the Pacific 
coast, reported it with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
2487) to transfer the survey of the coasts of the United States to the 
Navy Department, and for other purposes, reported it without amend- 


ment. 

Mr. HOAR, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 205) for the relief of the State National Bank of Louisiana, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 339) for the relief of J. E. Pilcher, reported it without amend- 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7938) to enlarge, improve, and 
make repairs upon the United States court-house and post-office build- 
ing in Atlanta, Ga., and to appropriate money therefor, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon; which 
were to, and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 2718) granting a pension to David May; and 

A bill (S. 2473) granting a pension to D. P. McDonald. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of Minerva Tillery, of North Carolina, praying to be 
allowed a pension for services in the Florida war, submitted an adverse 
report thereon, and asked that the committee be discharged from its 
further consideration. 

- Mr. VANCE. IL ask that the report be placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no method under the rules 
by which a petition with an adverse report can be placed on the Calen- 
dar in the order of business. No action can be taken by the Senate on 
a petition without the report of a committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. A bill may be introduced and that can be put on the 
Calendar, 

Mr. VANCE. I ask, then, that the petition lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition will lie on the table. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2716) granting a pension to Carl M. Schwantes; 

A bill (S. 2707) granting a pension to Samuel Miller: 

A bill (S. 2717) granting a pension to John K. Evans; and 

A bill (S. 2720) granting a pension to John B. Ross. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 


the bill (S, 2866) granting a pension to Abel G. Rankin, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
forred the bill (S. 960) for the relief of William S. McKnight and 
James W. Richardson, submitted an adverse report thereon; which 
was agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1576) for the relicf of the heirs of Joseph An- 
derson, submitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and 
the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. QUAY, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 611) for the relief of Mrs. P. L. Ward, widow and ex- 
ecutrix of William Ward, deceased, reported it without amendment, 
and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. CULLOM. I am instructed by the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce to report an additional amendment to the interstate-com- 
merce act, being an amendment to the sixteenth section of the act. 
The amendment itself shows that portion which is new in italics, and 
I ask that it be printed in that way, justas the former bill was printed, 
and laid on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
and laid on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2013) for the relief of Forman Mathews and David 
Stout Parker, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 


Tne amendment will be so printed, 


CONSIDERATION OF TILE FISHERIES TREATY. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Iam directed by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, to whom was rejerred the resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] relative to the consideration of the 
treaty with Great Britain, to report it back adversely. Iask that it 
be placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A resolution by Mr. HOAR relative to the con- 
sideration of the treaty with Great Britain. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the resolution be placed on the Calendar with 
the adverse report. ‘There is another adverse report in regard to open 
sessions, which is also on the Calendar, and this question will come up 
at the same time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be placed on the 
Calendar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. TURPIE. Does the resolution relate to the treaty itself or to 


its consideration ? 
The Secretary will read the resolu- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted by Mr. Hoar April 
19, 1888, as follows: 

Resolved, That when the preposod treaty with Great Britain shall be under 
consideration, the epee mY c Reporter shall be admitted and shall report the 
debates and proceedings, which may thereafter be made pae if a majority of 
the Senate shall so order, except such portions thereof as it shall determine that 
the public interest requires shail be kept secret. So much of the third clause of 
Rule XXXVI as conflicts with the resolution is suspended so far as necessary in 


order that the same shall take effect, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be placed on 
the Calendar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that the resolution which I offered and 
also one offered by the Senator from-Virginia [Mr. RIDDLEBERGER] 
providing that the debate on the treaty shall be conducted in open 
session are both now upon the Calendar, and I think it would be con- 
venient forthe Senate to have it understood that at some early day 
those resolutions will be acted upon by the Senate. I hope the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations will fix a time and sce 
that the matter is brought up and settled by the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think that as early as to-morrow the matter 
ought to be determined. The question as to whethef the treaty shall 
be considered in open session will no doubt control to some extent the 
action of Senators in preparing themselves for the debate, and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], having charge of the treaty, gave 
notice he would desire to call it up next Tuesday. I propose, there- 
fore, that this resolution shall be called up to-morrow during the morn- 
ing hour and determined one way or the other if possible. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, if itis his purpose or if it 
is the understanding that the discussion upon this resolution shall be 
public or in executive session. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is entirely a question for the Senate itself to 
determine. Both the resolutions were introduced in open session, but 
upon the suggestion of any Senator that it involves a matter that ought 
not to be debated openly, the Senate will resolve itself into close legis- 
lative session. 

Mr. BLAIR. I think that the action of other Senators with refer- 
ence to this same subject-matter has been guided by the understanding 
which has been quite rigidly insisted upon by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations hitherto, or those who have acted for it, that this matter 


The title of the resolution will be 
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was wholly one for consideration in executive session; and, for my own 
part, I wish to say that it was witha great deal of surprise that I heard 
these resolutions thus offered in public. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have anamendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts, which I ask may 
be printed in the hope that he will accept it after he looks it over. 

Mr. ALLISON. t it be read. 

Mr. HOAR. Let it be read for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed substitute will be read 
for information. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That Dennis F. Murphy, the Official Reporter of the Senate, and three 
assistants, to be appointed by the President pro tempore of the Senate, shall be, 
when duly sworn, executive officers of the Senate to take down the proceedings 
and debates upon the fisheries treaty with Great Britain now pending in the 
Senate. And when said treaty is under consideration they be admitted 

~ to the executive sessions of the Senate. g 

The debates on said treaty and the proceedings relating to the same shall be 
taken down by said reportersand printed in confidence for the use of the Senate 
from day to day during such discussion, and shall be filed in the secret archives 
of the Senate, subject to its order. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed substitute will be 
rinted. 
p EULOGIES ON REPRESENTATIVE MOFFATT. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam instructed by the Committee on Print- 
ing, to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 148) to print 
12,500 copies of the eulogies on Seth C. Moffatt, late a Representative 
in Congress, to report it without amendment, and I ask for its present 
consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

7 MARIA N. ABBEY. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Yesterday I reported from the Committee on Pen- 
sions adversely a petition of citizens of Chicago, Ill., and Brooklyn, N. 
Y., praying that the name of Maria N. Abbey, a nurse during the war 
of the rebellion, be placed on the pension-roll, and the committee were 
discharged from its further consideration. On an examination of the 
record I find that a bill relating to the same subject is pending before 
the Committee on Military Affairs. The petition was undoubtedly pre- 
sented with a view to a reference to that committee. Therefore I ask 
leave to withdraw the report of the Committee on Pensions, and thatthe 
petition be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent the adverse 
report of the Committee on Pensions will be reconsidered, and the peti- 
tion will be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. It is so or- 

éred. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. PALMER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2894) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth B. Sailer; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ALLISON introduced a bill (S. 2895) granting a pension to W. 
J. Sawyer; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (2896) granting a pension to Joseph H. 
Welty; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2897) for the relief of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons at Keokuk, Iowa, and to compensate it for loss 
of college and hospital buildings by fire while used by the United States 
during the rebellion; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S. 2898) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Boulter; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (S. 2899) granting a pension to Har- 
riet Welch; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2900) for the relief of Lindsay 
Murdock; which wasread twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Finance. 

r. SPOONER introduced a bill (S. 2901) granting to the Mil- 
waukee, Lake Shore and Western Railway Company the right of way 
through the Lac de Flambeau Indian reservation, in the State of Wis- 
consin; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2902) to amend section 1 of the act en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 5, 1886; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 79) permitting the 
public building authorized by act of Congress approved May 8, 1882, 
at Denver, Colo., to be located not less than 16 feet from any other build- 
ing, instead of 40 feet, as provided in said act; which was read twice 


by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Building and Grounds. 


COLUMBIA RIVER BOAT-RAILWAY. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Last Wednesday I gave notice that this morning, 
immediately at the conclusion of the morning business, I should ask 
the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 566) making 
an appropriation for a final survey and estimates for and the commence- 
ment of the construction of a boat-railway around the obstructions to 
navigation at The Dalles and Celilo Falls, in the Columbia River. In- 
asmuch as the forfeiture bill has the right of way in the morning hour, 
and also other bills pending here have the right of way after that is 
disposed of, which I do not wish to interfere with, I will make the re- 
quest, in the first instance, for the unanimous consent of the Senate 
that on Wednesday next, one week from to-day, the 16th instant, im- 
mediately at the conclusion of the morning business, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon asks unan- 
imous consent that on Wednesday next, the 16th instant, at the con- 
clusion of the morning business, the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 566) making an appropriation for a final survey 
and estimates for and the commencement of the construction of a boat- 
railway around the obstructions to navigation at The Dalles and Celilo 
Falls, in the Columbia River. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 


Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there are no concurrent or other 
resolutions the order of morning business is closed, and the Chair lays 
before the Senate, pursuant to its order, Senate bill 1430. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 1430) to for- 
feit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the 
construction of railroads, and for other purposes, the pending question 
being on the amendment proposed by Mr. HoAr to the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole as section 9. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 6 of the amendment, after the word 
“‘ States,” it is proposed to strike out the words ‘‘ by sales or entries, 
by cash warrants or scrip,” and in line 7, after the word ‘‘laws,’’ to 
insert ‘‘or under State selections or confirmed by the Secretary of the 
Interior;’’ so as to read: 

Sec. 9. That in all cases when any of the lands forfeited by the first section of 
this act, or when any lands relinquished to, or for any cause resumed by, the 
United States irom grants for railroad purposes, heretofore made to the State of 
Michigan, have heretofore been disposed of by the proper officers of the United 
States, under color of the public-land laws or under State selections confirmed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, where the consideration received therefor is 
still retained by the Government, the right and title of all persons holding or 
claiming under such disposals shall be, and is hereby, confirmed : Provided, 
however, That where the original cash purchasers are the present owners this 
act shall be operative to confirm the title only of such cash purchasers as the 
Secretary of the Interior shall be satisfied have purchased without fraud andin 
the belief that they were thereby obtaining valid title from the United States. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any sales or entries 
of lands upon which there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims on 
the Ist day of May, 1888, arising or asserted under color of the laws of the 
United States. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words in ad- 
dition to what I have already said on the pending measure. I favor 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

I was somewhat surprised on yesterday afternoon to find that the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER], as & last resort, appeared to 
depend entirely upon a report of a committee of the Forty-eighth Con- 
ress as his justification for opposing this legislation. I supposed that 
the act of Congress itself in 1865 and 1866, taken together with the 
act of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, which made it incum- 
bent upon the governor of that State to certify the completion of the 
canal, and upon that certification that certificates might be issued, when 
it was approved by the Secretary of the Interior, and when it could be 
made apparent that the proceedings had been formal and regular on 
the part of all these officers, that that itself would be much better au~ 
thority to go to than the report of a committee of the Forty-eighth 
Congress. : 

Let me review for a single moment the title, as I understand it, of 
this property. It appears by the act of the Michigan Legislature of 
March 18, 1865, that the governor of the State was to appoint an en- 
gineer to first describe the lines, to make the plans for the construction 
of the canal, to report proceedings during its construction, ete. It was 
further enacted in the Jaw of March 18, 1865—I read now from the act 
itself— 

Whenever the governor shall determine that the said canal and harbor has 
been constructed by the said company as required by said act of Congress, and 
in conformity with the said plan and specification. he shall certify the same to 
said copay and deposit a copy therof in the office of the secretary of siate, 
and another copy thereof inthe said office of the ster of deeds in and for 
county of Houghton, and which certificate, as well as any certified copy there- 
of under the seal of the State or made by said register, shall be evidence of the 
facts therein sect forth; and when the governor shall make such certificate and 
deliver the same to said company, the said company shall stand seized and pos- 


id 
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sessed of the said landsas fully as the State can con the same, and free of any 
tax for the term of four years, if so long held by said company ; and the said 
company may, after having received said certificate, sell and dispose of said 
lands as the absolute owner thereof. 


Now what was done? The engineer appointed by the then governor 
of the State of Michigan made the following report: 


Hovexuron, October 18, 1873. 

I hereby certify that the Portage Lake and Lake Superior Ship-Canal is com- 
pleted according to law; that the plans and specifications approved by Governor 
Crapo have been substantially complied with; that the modifications made by 
the State engineer in charge, and approved by Governor Baldwin and your Ex- 
cellency, have been of great benefit to the works, and that the canal and break- 
water, in extent and solidity, in depth of water, in width of channel-ways, in 
length of pie. and extent of sheet 
ments of the official specifications, 

Most respectfully, 


iling, are much in excess of the require- 
therefore accept the 


JOHN H. FORSTER, 


Engineer for State. 

To his Excellency Governor Jouy J. BAGLEY, 

Detroit, Mich. 

Thereupon, as required by the same act, the governor made a per- 
sonal examination, and that will be found in Executive Document of 
November 29, 1873, in which the governor states: 

And whereas I have made a personal examination of said canal and harbor, 
and have found the same to be constructed and completed, so far as the build- 


ing of said canal and harbor is concerned by said company, as required by said 
act of Congress and in conformity with said plans and specifications. 


But the governor did find a defect in the title to the lands upon 
which the canal was built. Therefore he did not order the issuance 
of the certificate, but in a subsequent decree, of June 25, 1865, he or- 
dered the certificate to be issued to the canal company that the canal 

‘had been completed in accordance with the contract and specifications, 
and as reported by the engineer, even in excess of the requiremenisof 
the act of Congress or the actof the Michigan Legislature. 

That is the state of the case against which the honorable Senator 
from Michigan simply presentsa report, whether a majority or a minority 
report I do not know, of a committee of the Forty-cighth’Congress, 
denying in substance that the canal had been completed in accordance 
with the contract and specifications, when the certificates of the en- 
gineer and of the governor are here to contradict both statements. 

What further was done? The lands were turned over to the canal 
company in accordance with the act by the certificate of the governor. 
The lands were selected and they went into the possession of the com- 
pany engaged in the construction of the canal. The original canal 
company failed and a new company was organized to complete the 
work aud make the canal what it was intended to be by the original 
act. A decree of foreclosure was entered by the United States court 
in Michigan, and all matters and things herein involved, even the land 
itself, the whole 400,000 acres, were disposed of by the decree of that 
court. Let me read from the decree of the court: 

The said decree finds that full lists and descriptions of said 400,000 acres of 
lands were approved by the Secretary of the Interior and certified to said State 
according to law. That all of the mortgages hereinbefore mentioned, and all 
the receiver's certificates— 

The canal company went into the hands of a receiver and the court 
ordered the receiver to issue certificates, which were made a prior lien, 
and of course they were protected in the decree. 


And all the receiver's certificates are liens in the order of preferences herein- 
before set forth on snid 400,000 acres of land, The court thereupon renders ade- 
cree of foreclosure, in the usual form, ordering that in default of payment the 
canal and said 400,000 acres of jands be sold to satisfy the decree. 

This decree was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of Jerome vs. McCarter (94 U. S., 734). 


We havea report of the filing of articles of association of this company 
under the act of the Michigan Legislature. We have the certificate of 
the governor granting to the canal company the lands; we have the 

‘insolvency of the original canal company, the decree of foreclosure of 
the canal, with all the property owned by the canal company and the 
400,000 acres of land expressly included in the decree. The Supreme 
Court of the United States affirmed the decree. The new company was 
organized. They then took the effects of the old company, with the 
$3,000,000 of bonds issued, including the receiver's certificates. They 
assessed the bondholders to the extent of $1,000,000 more for the pur- 
pose of completing the canal. The canal has been completed and is in 
operation; and if there is any title in the world to public land, or pri- 
vate land, if you please, anywhere in this broad Republic that is per- 
fect and complete, it seems to me that these lands are in that position. 

Another question is raised by the honorable Senator from Michi- 
gan, that because of the fact that the canal company did not locate 
their lands nearest their canal—I speak now of the first 200,000 acres— 
it was a violation of the act of Congress, and therefore invalid. Ifghe 
Senator from Michigan will look in the Land Office he will find large 
amounts of these lands classed as mineral lands; that there was a great 
deal of excitement in that part of the country in respect to copper 
mines. Large copper developments had been found; large amounts of 
the public lands were in market and were considered mineral lands, 
If they had been simply iron Jands they would not be considered as 
mineral lands; but they were marked as ‘‘ mineral lands,” and many 
of them had been subject to private entry; and the canal company did, 
as I understand, locate the first 200,000 acres as near the line of the 
mers as was possible to avoid the mineral lands. So there is nothing 
in that. 


Mr. PALMER. What was the last remark of the Senator—that they 
located the 200,000 acres as near as possible to the line of the canal ? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I am informed by responsible authority that 
as to the 200,000 acres of land—I speak now of the original 200,000, the 
first location—they could not locate them nearer the canal by reason 
of the fact that the lands near the canal had been marked as mineral 
lands, and they were supposed tobe copperlands. Farther than that, 
a great many of them had been subject to private entry, and therefore 
they could not take them for that reason. They were lands already 
sold by the Government; and as the canal lands could not be selected 
until the canal was finished, other parties came in and took the lands 
the canal would have chosen had they enjoyed such option. 

Mr. PALMER. Iwill state, if the Senator will permit me, that the 
committee who had this in charge in the House of Representatives found 
that there were 100,000 acres subject to entry in that first grant nearer 
to the canal than the second 100,000 that they entered. But that is 
not so material. 

Mr. McPHERSON.. If the lands had been marked as supposed to 
be copper lands or mineral lands, and afterwards it was found that 
they were not mineral lands, I presume then the charge could easily 
be made that certain lands were so designated as mineral lands because 
of the excitement in that section of country. Copper was found all 
over that northern country. But in any event, let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan that the Secretary of the Interior did acknowledge 
the fact that these lands had been properly located by giving the cer- 
tificate of his assent thereto, and it having become a matter of judicial 
investigation in which all the matters were brought up before the courts 
of Michiganpand afterwards argued before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which afiirmed the decision of the lower court, that 
these lands were held justly, legally, and properly, and that bonds for 
$3,000,000 and the receiver’s certificates had a lien on the lands which 
were part of the consideration. 

Mr. President, all I wished was simply to respond to the testimony 
presented by the Senator from Michigan with respect to that particular 
point, and it does seem to me that the Senator from Michigan himself 
should find this evidence to be conclusive. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr, President, there is a new phase of this case this 
morning. The Senator from New Jersey seems to be talking as if he 
was on the defense. I supposed that they were making an attack. 
There is no proposition to invalidate the title to any of these lands by 
legislative action on this bill. 

The Senator goes through with the long process by which these lands 
were gotten, leaving out those things that are to the discredit of the 
company, forgetting all the time that by coming in and asking for the 
validation of this title the case is reopened. The whole thing is re- 
opened by"that very request, and we can go back and look into the 
equities and the processes by which the company got hold of this land. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator yield for a question ? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. - 

Mr. MCPHERSON. TheSenatorspeaks of the discredit thatattaches 
to the company. Does he mean to convey the idea that any discredit 
attaches to the present company, who are simply the receivers, so to 
speak; in other words, they are the inheritors of a large number of 
bonds, a large amount of debt from the old company. They paid in 
their money. They are the innocent holders of these bonds and this 
property covering the land. Is there any discredit that attaches to 
them for trying to defend their own interests ?° 

Mr. PALMER. I promised this morning to furnish some literature. 
I am going to do it, and I think it will appear that the stockholders at 
the present time are the stockholders who got hold of this stock by very 
questionable methods. ‘That we shall come to later. 

Now, Mr. President, in regard to the construction of this canal, I 
send up a report which has been sneered at a good deal because of the 
fact that it has been used a good deal—a report made by Mr. Henley, 
of Califorria. It seems to me he made some very good points. He 
declared, I think, in that report that the canal had not been constructed. 
He based that report upon this testimony. This was testimony taken 
in the Forty-eighth Congress before the House Committee on Public 
Lands. Charles D. Blanchard is inspector of hulls for the Superior dis- 
trict. This was April 2, 1884, when his examination took place. 

Q. Where do you reside? 
A. Marquette, Mich. 
Q. How long have you lived there? 


A. Since 1874. 
Q. you once live in Boston, Mass. ? 
A 


. Yes, 
Q va you sail from there when a boy? 


. Yes. 
Q. When did you commence a seafaring life? 
A. In 1851 or 1852. 
Q; Have you had experience as a sailor on the Great Lakes about Michigan 
and Wisconsin? 


A. Yes. 

Q- Bye did you commence your experience as a sailor upon those lakes? 
. In i 

Q. How long did you continue to sail on those lakes? 

A. From 1855 to 1878, with the exception of one season. 

Q. What position did you occupy when you commenced to sail on those 


lakes? 
A. That of a sailor. 
* . s 8 s . e 
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Q. What have you been doing since 1876 or 1877? 
A. Ihave been in the Government employment. 
Q. In what capacity? 


A. As local inspector of steam-vessels for the district of ior. 


Q. With your home at Marquette ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your headquarters are there? 

A. Yes, 

Q. What are your duties as such inspector? 

A. To inspect the hnlis and life-saving appliances of all steamers within that 
district, in conjunction with my associate in office, who is inspector of boilers. 

$ s * 


. è + s 
oes = you know anything about the canal in controversy—the Portage Lake 


A. Yes. 
Q 2 Sexy know where it is located? 


. Yes. 
Q. ez you know about the Lake Superior mouth of it? 
A 


. Yes. 

Q. Is there a breakwater there. 

A. Not within the proper meaning of the word as I would term a breakwater. 
* + s s * 2 s 

Q. Do you know what depth the old Sault Ste. Marie Canal was? 

A. The old Sault Ste, Marie Canal had 12 feet of water over the miter sill. 


The Senate will remember that this canal was to be 13 feet deep. I 
am sorry the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] has disap- 
peared. This was for his information as much as that of any one. 


Q. Do you know what depth the old Sault Ste. Marie Canal was? 

A. The old Sault Ste. Marie Canal had 12 feet of water over the miler sill. 

Q. Tell the committee what was the habit of deep-draught vessels when they 
loaded in Buffalo or Cleveland and for Lake Superior; how they were loaded 
and trimmed, and for what purpose. 

A. This will be hearsay. LI inquire,and do every spring, from the masters of 
vessels about how they get through the canal, and what draught of water there 
isin the canal,and they have informed me, I think, every seasoh since I have 
been inspector, and probably prior to that, that they load their boats witha view 
of discharging some of the cargo at Sault Ste. Marie, ar agh berg ne Houghton, 
= Hancock,in order to enable them to go out through Portage Lake 


nal. 
Q. Was that true before the construction of the new Sault Ste. Marie Canal; 
was it true when they had to pass through the old canal? 


A. Yes. 
Q. When it had only 12 feet of water? 


- es. 
as Tell the committee what that means, loading with respect to unloading at 
ese ports, 

A. It would be in this manner: Ifa vessel with a capacity of 1,200 tons had 
1,100 or 1,200 tons of freight for Buffalo or for Duluth, and had also freight for 
these other points, the probability is that they would only put on 600 or 700 tons 
for Buffalo and Duluth, and would fill up with the freight for these other points 
so that they could land this freight at Houghton, Hancock, and Marquette, and 
be able to pass through the canal. 

. - * * s « s 

Q. Tell us what there is about vessels that come through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal and make the trips to Houghton and Hancock, going back to Portage 
Entry and going round the point. Tell us whether they do that or not, and 
whether they have done it for years. 

A. I know that some of them have been compelled to do so, 

Q. For what reason? 

A. Owing to lack of water in the canal to get through. 

Q. After they had passed through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal? 


A. Yes. 
Q. Eid after they had lightened some at Houghton and Hancock? 
A. Yes. 


s . * * J * > 
Q. Suppose a vessel is coming from Lake Superior bound east or south, and 
suppose she encounters a storm of some severity (a vessel drawing 1l or 12 feet 
of water), would it be ble for her to enter that canal? 


A. It might be possible. 
Q. Would it be probable that she could do it? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Is not that the purpose of a harbor? 

A. That would be my opinion of a harbor—yes. 

Q. Tell the committee what the usual custom of vessels of this descri n, 
and of that draught, is when they encounter a storm of reasonable severity, as 
they Appro the mouth of Portage Lake Canal—whether they attempt to en- 
ter the can 

A. The general rule is to shun it. 


That shows the way the canal was completed. Vessels drawing only 
12 feet have to load and unload with reference to passing through the 
canal. It is probable that but for a very short time was there ever 13 
feet there, although there might have been certificates to that effect 
from the governor or from the engineer. That was a State engineer. 
The Government engineer declared that the canal was never completed. 
Here is a little more of this testimony. Lyman Hunt, one of the old- 
est captains on the lakes: 

Q. Where do you live? 

A. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Q. i As are a Jake captain, I believe? 

3 How long have you been on the lakes? 

A. Most of the time for the last thirty-two or thirty-three years. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in the Lake Superior trade? 

A. Seven to eight years—not successive years. 

Q. a did you first commence the Lake Superior trade? a 

A. 
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Q. State when you first went through this canal. 

A. From my memory it was in July or Au 1874, 

Q. How did you find it—what was its condition? 

A. With a little trimming at that time we passed through without any par- 
ticular difficulty. 

Q. What was the draught of your vessel? 
A A. The trims that we ordinarily passed 

leet. 
Q. Was she fully loaded? 
A, No; Isay with partial loads—trimmed. 


through with were at that time 9} 


They had to exercise great care when they loaded, drawing only nine 
anda feet of water. 
Q. When there was a sea on you had eitherto wait outside or to stay inside? 


A. Yes, sir. 
anyon did you haye to remain inside or to refrain from trying to get in- 
e? 
A. On account of the shoalness of the water between the piers. 
$ = > * > 
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Q. Has there ever been anything at the mouth of that canal which answers 


the purposes of a harbor of refuge? 
a T nover bas been anything of that kind, It is merely a thing of 


cy. 
Q. What is a harbor of refuge? . 
A. Aplace where we can Lt agora and enter in any stress of weather (it 
matters not what it is) with perfect safety. 
Q. And you could not do that in this canal, you say? 

A. We can not. It would be iike running a vessel ashore if she were loaded, 
or partialiy loaded. 
kd s = e e * kd 

Q. Has it ever happened, in your experience as a navigator, that you were 
compelled to go around Keweenaw Point on account of the condition of the 
canal? 

A. Yes, 

Q. How often has that happened to you? 

A. I have not had much experience in that way for the reason that I wait for 

the weather to become proper to enable me to pass through there, 


It is a very long detour to go around Keweenaw Point I will say, and 
on that account they would wait a day or two for the weather to abate. 


A. Ihave not had much experience in that way for the reason that I wait for 
the weather to become proper to enable me to pass through there, There is 
some shelter ninety or a hundred miles to the west of that. 

Q. At what place? 

A. At Bayfield or some of the island shelters. 

Q. Does it happen frequently that you stay there? 

A. It is a very frequent occurrence in the general trade up there. 

Q. That is if, you wish to undertake the passage of the canal, and if the water 
is rough you have to wait until the sea subsides? 

A. Yes; very commonly, 
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Q. State whether or not it is customary and habitual for navigators to load 
mae xesnohe and to trim their cargoes with special reference to getting through 

is canal. 

A. Yes: that has been the history of the canal navigation ever since it has 
been opened. There is one thing that I wish to hay here. Take the Transit 
Line from Buffalo. A certain portion of the boats is partitioned off to take a 
partial cargo and to run directly through from Duluth to Marquette on account 
of the inability of the boats to passthrough this canal. Another portion of the 
boats takes a certain portion of cargo to Duluth and comes down into Portage 
Lake, Hancock, and Houghton (the copper district) to finish their cargo as 
much as possible with copper. So that the trade has to be adjusted accordin 
to these things. There are worlds of evidence of it, It is a living thing 
through that trade and country—just what I speak. 

By Mr. REDISGTON: 

Q. Sup you were to load a cargo for Duluth and propose to go through 
this al geste what depth of water would you load your boat; that is, how much 
would you load her to draw? 

A, That would depend upon the time of the year, It isalmostinvariably the 
case in the spring of the year that it is sometimes impossible to get in or out of 
the canal; and then, again, with trimming and at the risk of straining the ves- 
sel, and all that sort of thing, some of us manage to get through there, while 
some of us are not able to get through atall. That has been the experience of 
all of us mostly every spring of the year. 

Q. Suppose at the opening of spring navigation your first load was a load of 
through freight to be carried through to Duluth, how deep would you load your 
boat with an expectation of getting throngh this canal? 

A. Nine and a half feet I suppose would be the prudent thing, and it would 
be questionable whether we would getthroughthenornot. Of course we could 
not know what the water would be until we took soundings. Sometimes the 
depth is 9} feet and sometimes 10 feet. 

So much for the construction of the canal. I now ask the Secretary 
to read what I have marked in brackets, being from the report of the 
Engineer of the United States. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


I do not think the entrance to the canal can be said to be completed until the 
piers are extended to a depth of water equal to that which is considered neces- 
sary at the harbors constructed directly by the United States. If this were done 
a great deal of the difficulty experienced in entering the canal would disappear. 
It is not to be expected that a vessel can be easily steered in rough water when 
its keel almost touches bottom. This lack of depth of water at the head of the 
canal is, in my judgment, the greatest dificulty at this point, and the remedy 
is for the canal company to complete the work, to aid which the United States 
donated 400,000 acres of land. 


Mr. PALMER. Much has been said about the good faith with which 
all the affairs of this canal company have been conducted. I will now 
send up a part of the literature of which I spoke yesterday, and I ask 
the attention of Senators to it. It is dramatic and exceedingly good 
reading. It sounds to me a good deal like Rinaldo Rinaldino. It is 
the report of Mr. Buckner from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency in the Forty-sixth Congress, May 19, 1880, signed by eight out 
of ten members of the committee, and the two dissenting are Mr, Will- 
iam W. Crapo and Mr. S. B. Chittenden, who do not dissent as to the 
fadis, but as to the imputation of bad faith and corrupt dealing. The 
Secretary will please read the part between brackets on page 2, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


It seems that the Ocean National was one of numerous State banks converted 
under the provisions of the national banking act intoa national bank. Its 
moneen for some years prior to 1870 had not been successful, when it was 

of a large amount of its assets and deposits, which affected its creditand 
resources to such an extent that a committee of the New York clearing-house, 
of which it was then a member, made an examination of its condition and pro- 
nounced it to be in “a perfectly insolvent and rotten condition.” At that time 
it was owing the clearing-house a large amount, for which indebtedness it had 
deposited as security its bills receivable and other collaterals, and on the day 
after this report was made the doors of the bank were closed. Mr, Theodore 


1888, 


M. Davis had been engaged as an attorney of the bank in some of its legal busi- 
ness. and had some acquaintance with its affairs from this business connection, 
and early in December, 1371, he was appointed by the then Comptroller of the 
Currency (Mr. Hurliburd) receiver, and very soon entered upon the discharge 
of his duties. 
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Among the assets of the bank at the time of its failure, and which went into 
the bands of Receiver Davis, were sundry debts of stockholders and others se- 
cured by the bonds and stock of the Portage Lake and Lake Superior Ship-Canal 
Company, a corporation organized under the laws of Michigan. 

It appears that the chief value of the Portage Lake and Superior Canal Com- 
pany bonds consisted in its ownership of 400,000 acres of iron and pine lands in 
the u peninsula of Michigan, granted by Congress to the State of Michigan 
to aid in constructing a canal between Po: Lakeand Lake Superior, by two 
several acts of Congress of March 3, 1865, and July 3, 1866. 


These lands (increased to 450,000 acres by.a subsequent purchase) were vari- 
ously estimated to be worth from three and a half to ten millions of dollars, 
with the completion of the canal and a good title, and when the receiver was 
appointed a competent engineer bad reported that $150,000 would complete the 
canal, on which a large amount of work had been done, according to the re- 
quirements of the act of the Legislature of Michigan. 

It will thus be seen that the absolute title to these lands was ted to this 
canal company, subject to be defeated by the failure to complete the canal 
within the time prescribed. The act of Michigan transferring its title to this 
corporation authorized the ot Lac aciaepcti of the lands conveyed, and the canal 
company had mortgaged both grants, as well as the cana! franchise, and issued 
first, second, and third mo bonds, in order to complete the canal, Con- 

had not declared the lands forfeited or taken any action in that direction, 

ut, ou the contrary, had frequently extended the time for the completion of the 

canal; and in the mean time the first and second mortgage bonds had been 

disposed of to the banks and capitalists of the East at from 50 to 80 cent. of 

their face value, and the canal company had obtained the opinion of eminent 
attorneys as to their title to the lands and the safety of the securities sold. 

When Mr. Davis entered upon the receivership of the Ocean Bank he came 
to the conclusion that these bonds were absolutely worthless, because the canal 
company had failed to complete the canal and finding that Ayer & Co., of Low- 
ell, Mass., and J. Boorman, Johnston & Co., of New York, were large holders 
of these bonds, he lost no time in conferring with them, and greatly surprised 
them by the expression of his opinion as to the worthlessness of his and their 
security. And inorder to satisfy them that the lawyers on whose opinions they 
had relied when they invested their money in these canal bonds were mistaken, 
he induced them to take the opinion of other eminent counsel, who confirmed 
his opinion that the bonds held by them were worth nothing, the canal not hav- 
ing been finished, or until the canal was finished. 

Without expressing an opinion on this legal question at this time, but assum- 
ing that the receiver was thoroughly satistied that the securities held by him 
belonging to the Ocean Bank were absolutely worthiess and that the title to the 
lands would revert to the United States, the company having failed to complete 
the canal in the time prescribed, your committee can not approve the couduct 
of the receiver in thus depreciating the value of these bonds by proclaiming that 
they were worth nothing, and that the debt of the bank was wholly insecure. 
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But it appears to yonr committee that this obvious departure from a faithful 
discharge of his duties to the creditors and owners of the bank was the ince 
tion ofa plan, well matured and skillfully executed, by which the receiver would 
ultimately obtain control and ownership of the property and franchises of the 
canal company for himself and his friends, under the false disguise of devotion 
to the interests of the bank and a desire to appreciate its assets. Within two or 
three months after his appointment (Judge Birdseye’s testimony, 1874, page 
162) the evidence shows that Mr. Davis said, in a conference with the wit- 
ness, that he had made up “his party ” to control the lands of the company; 
that the company and the members of the company were embarrassed; that 
the ‘‘ Averys’’ (which was the general way he spoke of the members of the 
canal company) were all thoroughly bankrupt; that judgments were recovered 
or about being recovered against them for a amount; that they could not 
carry the property of the company which they had; that it must go into other 
hands, and that he had made up his party to control that property; that he 
could carry ont his plans against their opposition, but would prefer their co-op- 
eration to their opposition; and he said that the debts of himself and his A 
or syndicate, amounted then to about $1,300,000, and that they wanted $1,600,003 
for administering the property and ping the debts, making $2,300,000, and 
out of the balance the “Averys” should have $500,000, or an equal one-fourth of 
the surplus over $2,300,000, the other three-fourths to go to his friends, or the 
syndicate which he had formed, and a proposition to this effect this witness 
was huthorized to make to the Averys. 

This testimony, unlike much of the oral testimony given before the two com- 
mittees, is not only not contradicted, or attempted to be contradicted, but is cor- 
roborated in many particulars by other facts and admissions of Mr. Davis. A 

dicate, or combination, was formed atthe instigation of the receiver early in 

e year 1872, com the Ocean Bank, J.C. Ayer & Co., J. Boorman Johns- 
ston & Co., and which was managed and controlled by Mr. Davis, and has re- 
sulted in the absolute control and ownership of the valuable pro y of the 
rdr respite by this syndicate and a few of their friends, as be shown 


re: š 

The exact termsof the agreement between these parties is not known to your 
committee, was not made known to the committee of 1874; and after the lapse 
of eight years, and this syndicate has obtained the control of the nope. of 
the canal company, we have not been able to learn the contents of | this secret 


agreement between these parties from an inspection of it. All testimony con- 
cerning its contents was excluded from the Record of 1874, because it might 
affect pending litigation adverse to the interests of the bank; and now that the 
litigation has ended, the “Averys” and the company been put into bankruptcy, 
the property of the company sold, and a new company, with Mr. Davis as its 
resident, has been organized, and is owner and in possession of the canal and 
‘he 450,000 acres of land, your committee has not been permitted tosee this con- 
tract, because “there is a litigation going on now in Michigan about the canal 
Sonipaby "nazo ae testimony, Fony au Congress), a fact that it seems was 
nown e secretary of the new com Deveboise, page 42, testi- 
mony, Forty-sixth Congress el eth x * 

This agreement, as sta by the receiver (page 209, testimony, Forty-sixth 
Congress), was that he (Davis) should take the labo oar in the matter, select 
the proper counsel, take the general management of the business for them, 
provided they would agree that when we got the canal finished and the title 
perfected, and the mortgages foreclosed, when they bought the property in, if it 
did not sell for enough to pay our debts, they should. after repaying them- 
selves for legal expenses and for the certificates they might buy, or somebody 
else might buy, the other proceeds should be divided among Boorman John- 
ston & Co., Ayer & Co., and the Ocean Bank, in proportion to their several 
debis; and if there was any profit over and above that, it should belong to 
then), and not the Ocean Bank. Ayer & Co. and J. Boorman Johnston & Co. 
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were to pay all expenses, and in consideration thereof Davis was to do all the 
work he could in the matter. 
s * s * s * * 

Your committee pro; now to consider the question as to the authority of 
the receiver to make the stockholders and depositors of this unfortunate bank 
a party to an agreement to wreck the canal company. 
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We might dismiss this branch of the inquiry by the assertion that if the com- 
bination of the receiver with Ayer & Knox, even with the spear pad pario of 
saving a bad debt, finds no warrant in law, his conduct in this parti is with- 
out excuse or justification. 

In thuscommenting upon this latter transaction, modifying the original] syndi- 
cate contract, we do not overlook the fact that the syndicate had a de- 
cree of foreclosure of the canal franchise and land grants, and one of the 
syndicate (Isaac H. Knox, of J. Boorman Johnston & Co.) had been appointed 
receiver of the canal company, with authority to issue certificates, which were 
made s paramount lieu on the lands and canal; and that Knox and his part- 
ners, J. Boorman Johnston & Co. and J. C. Ayer & Co., had furnished much 
the largest portion of the money with which to purchase these certificates, 
amounting to about $624,000, 
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Ata sale.of the mortgaged lands and franchise of the canal company under 
the decree of foreclosure of the Federal court ot Michigan—the canal having 
been finished from the proceeds of the certificates issued under the order of the 
court—Messrs. Man, of New York, and Wilson, of Washington, became the pur- 
chasers, as trustees for the syndicate and others, at a price less than the amount 
of certificates and interest and expenses of sale. This result was no doubt fore- 
seen from the time the secret syndicate agreement was entered into, the mem- 
bers of the syndicate having obtained a controlling interest both in the lien 
created by the order of the court as well as the first and second mortgage bonds 
issued by the canal company. 

By the same agreement of the syndicate by which Man & Wilson purchased 
the property the lands, franchises, etc., sold by order of the court were capital- 
ized at two and one-half times the assumed cost to the syndicate, and stock an- 
thorized to be issued to the amount of $4,000,000, after the trustees, Man & Wil- 
son, had conveyed the property and franchise of the old canal company toa 
newly-organized corporation, of which Mr. Davis, receiver of the Ocean Bank, 
was chosen president, with a salary, after the first-year, of $5,000 per annum. 

The shares of stock assigned to the bank under the several modified agree- 
ments of the syndicate amounted to 5,315, which was sold to the Ayer estate at 
$20 per share at public auction in 1879, the Comptroller of the Currency being 
present at the sale at the request of the receiver. The property which was to 
realize to the bank $560,000, and which Ayer & Knox had agreed to pay, pro- 
duces a net sum of less than $110,000 after years cf “ terrible” litigation in State 
and Federal courts and in Michigan and New York, coupled with the expenses 
of that litigation and large accumulations of interest on the balance of the debt 
duethe depositors from 1872 to 1879. 

Your committee are of the opinion that if the receiver had obeyed the plain 
injunctions of the law,and not subordinated the interests of the bank to his 
own purposes, quite as much or more might have been realized on the bad and 
doubtful debts of the bank, much less interest would have accumulated against 
the bank, and the stockholders would have escaped with little or no assess- 
ment, Making proper allowance for the general depression of business and 
the shrinkage of value of all kinds of unproductive property, it should be borne 
in mind that the receiver had nearly two years from his appointment to the 
panic of 1873 within which to sell or compromise the bad and doubtful debts 
that came to his hands, and it was evidently the conviction of the owners of the 
canal company that it was the porgoe of the receiver to use his position not 
only to crush them financially but to despoil them of their property for his in- 
dividual gain that caused them tothrow every obstacle that legal ingenuity and 
the desperation of their fortunes could invent in the way of a successful result 
to his schemes. Hence the * enormous nèt- work” of litigation, delay in clos- 
ing out the assets, accumulation of interest, and assessments on the stockholders 
to pay the debts of the depositors. 
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In the organization of the company, of which the receiver is president, it had 
been agreed between the syndicate, when efforts were about being made to 
sell the property to an English party, that the stock of the new company should 
be issued in the name of Nathaniel Wilson (co-trustee of Mr. Man in the pur- 
chase under the decree of foreclosure): and after issuing to Mr. Davis, as re- 
ceiver, 5,315 shares, the equivalent of $250,000—to Davis, in his own ht, 265 
shares, and to the other members of the syndicate their p: rtionate re of 
stock—3,950 shares were left in the hands of the trustee (Wilson), out of which 
Mr. Davis was to receive $100,000 in stock, and other parties smaller sums. 
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This matter is referred to as affording additional evidence that the members 
of the syndicate have made distribution of the property of the canal company, 
as represented by the stock in the new company, in total disregard ot the orig- 
inal syndicate contract, and of the rights of the stockholders and creditors of 
the Ocean Bank, and that the receiver has been or will be amply compensated 
for the services, legal and otherwise, rendered to the syndicate. 
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The officer who violates the commandsof the law, enacted to direct and con- 
trol him and to protect the rights of others, can not complain that all reasonable 
and fair presumptions are made against his official acts. If he undertakes to 
discharge the duties imposed upon him by law, “in his own way,” and not in 
the way pointed out by that law, he assumes responsibilities which are not to 
be ed, although the motives of his action mar pear to have been far more 
creditable than those which seem to have contro the receiver of the Ocean 
National Bank. 


Mr. PALMER. The former Secretary of the Interior, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], yesterday thought that there had been 
no departmental expression on this case. I will send the annual re- 
port of the Commissioner of the General Land Office to the desk, and 
ask the Secretary to read what is there marked on page 35. 

Mr. DOLPH. What year? 

Mr. PALMER. The report for 1886. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Lands which had been designated by the United States as "mineral ” prior 
to March 3, 1865, were excluded from the grant of lands made by act of Congress 
of that date for the Portage Lake and Lake Superior Shi nal. Notwith- 
standing this express exception in the granting act upward of 68,000 acres which 
had been designated by the United States as mineral before March 3, 1865, in- 
cluding some of the most valuable lands in the copper range of the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, were certified and approved by this department for the ben- 
efit of the ship-canal company. Suit was recommended by this office June 9, 
1886, to recover said mineral lands to the United States. 
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Mr. TELLER. As the Senator says that I stated there had been |+ Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator inform me what is his point about 


no departmental action, I wish to say and the RECORD will show that 
I did not make any such statement at all.’ 

Mr. PALMER. I withdraw it, if it is not in the Recorp. Iso 
understood the Senator. 

Mr. TELLER. The RECORD is exactly what I said. 

Mr. PALMER. Then I misunderstood the Senator yesterday. 

On page 323 of the same volume I should like to have the Secretary 
read the selections within brackets from a letter addressed to Hon. L. 
Q. C. Lamar, Secretary of the Interior, by Mr. Sparks, the Commis- 
sioner, as a report on Senate bill 1507, ‘‘ to reclaim to the United States 
certain lands improperly and illegally listed to the State of Michigan 
for the Portage Lake and Lake Superior Ship-Canal Company.” 

Mr. BLAIR. Will it answer the Senator’s purpose just as well to 
print these extracts without their being read? 

Mr. PALMER. No, sir; because I wish to make my case and let the 
Senate—what there is of it here—vote understandingly. After they 
had voted if they should read the extracts to-morrow they might regret 
their action of to-day. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The lands embraced in said offering are noted upon the tract-books of this 
office as offered October 27, 1851,” but no reference is made to the fact that they 
were offered as mineral. 

The ship-canal company selected 68,617.47 acres which were embraced in said 
offering, and it not appesring from an examination of the tract-books that the 
ae had been offered as mineral, they were approved to the State for its bene- 

t. 
Recapitulating the result of the adjustment of the grant of 1855, it appears: 

First, That the company did not select any lands but such as were subject to 
private entry. 

Second. That, taking all the lands selected and approved, it selected 93,712.77 
anes sr were not at date of selection the vacant lands nearest the location 
of the canal. 

Third. That it selected 68,647.47 acres which had been proclaimed and offered 
as mineral prior to the passage of the granting act. 

Fourth, That it selected 56,916.57 acres of non-mineral lands which were not at 
date of selection the vacant lands nearest the location of the canal. 

In giving my views upon the bill under consideration I will first refer to the 
lands embraced in the offering of 1851. 

‘The act of 1865 excluded from the grant made thereby all lands designated by 
the United States as ‘“‘ mineral ” before the ge of said act. 

Whether or not the lands selected under the grant actually contained mineral 
was not material. If they had been designated by the United Statesas mineral 
prior to the passage of the granting act they were not subject to selection. 

After the passage of the act of 1847 this office, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, decided to treat as mineral the lands covered by 
leases, permits, or titles of occupancy—those which the legal officers should be 
satisfied from any sqirce were of that ci 
ported by the mineral agent or geologist. 

The act of September 26, 1850, made the mineral lands subject tosale and entry 
in the same manner and at the same minimum price as other public lands, but 
the distinction between the mineral and non-mineral lands was maintained by 
this office. The lands cai pee to contain mineral were offered as such in 1851. 
The unoffered non-minceral lands were offered in 1853. The letter transmitting 
to the local officers a list of the lands embraced in the offering of 1853 distinctly 
states that such lands were not offered in 1851 because they were not mineral 
lands according to the reports. The offering of 1851, according to the proclama- 
tion, embraced lands formerly covered by mineral leases and permits, and lands 
which had been reported as mineral by the geologist. 

The proclaiming and offering of these lands at public sale as mineral lands, 
taken in connection with the instructions in the premises, was clearly a designa- 
tion by the United States as mineral. Having been so designated, they were 
not subject to selection under the canal grant. 

According to the sworn testimony of its president, the Lake Superior Ship- 
Canal, Railway, and Iron Company, successor to the Portage Lake and Lake Su- 
perior Ship-Canal Company, does, or did in 1884, still own the lands in question, 
and, in my opinion, a suit should be instituted against said company to vacate 
and set aside the certification made to the State in 1868, so far as the same in- 
cludes lands embraced in the offering of 185], amounting to 68,647.47 acres. 


Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Hoar] yesterday, when I said that this was tainted with fraud 
from beginning to end, unintentionally, I think, misexpressed my po- 
sition when he said that when I was asked what the fraud was I de- 
ciared that they had taken mineral lands when they were expressly 
excluded from doing so by the terms of the act. That is only one small 

rtion. 

POM, TELLER. They did not take mineral lands. 

Mr. PALMER. Ifthe Senator will permit me, I think I can make 
it plain, They did not take mineral lands according to subsequent 
developments, but the act excluded from the grant all lands designated 
as mineral lands—not mineral lands, but lands designated as mineral 
lands. That was in the act. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator misstates a fact unintentionally. It 
has been repeatedly held that those lands were not mineral lands, al- 
though they contained iron. 

Mr. PALMER, I have notsaid that they were. I said lands ‘‘ des- 
ignated as mineral lands.’ Here is a very material point which the 
Senate should understand, These lands which they got in contrayen- 
tion of law were designated as mineral lands because they were known 
to contain copper, and, as I said in my remarks a few days ago, the 
Minnesota mine, one of the greatest mines in the world before the dis- 
covery of the Calumet and Hecla, was developed on the margin of this 
grant. I want to be exact. I am not speaking and stating facts that 
I can not prove by documents. I am confining myself to the current 
literature and the facts, and whatI know. Thegreat difficulty in this 
discussion is that gentlemen imagine a great many things, and they 
really believe they are facts. 


r, and those which might be re- 


mineral lands? At first I understood him to say that there was a point 
about the iron. 

Mr. PALMER. Not from me. 

Mr. HOAR. When theSenator is brought to the point he says there 
are copper mines on the margin of these lands. They are not on the 
lands selected, but on the other side. What is that, however, more 
than a copper mine a thousand miles off? 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator will only listen I will make it per- 
fectly plain. Right on to the west of this great copper mine is the 
Porcupine Mountain, and I hope it will prove true to name before they 
get through. They received lands there which had been designated as 
mineral lands. They were supposed to be copper lands. That is the 
point. 

They violated the law in going on to these lands, but they went on 
intentionally because they supposed that there was copper there. I 
brought in that illustration of the Minnesota mine to show the animus 
of this company. Theysupposed there was great hidden mineral wealth 
in the Porcupine Mountain, and they went outside of their grant and 
violated the law on purpose to get control of these mineral rights. It 
afterwards turned out that with the copper there was an immense 
amount of iron, and they have got that in contravention of law. 

Ido not propose to assail the title of the Portage Lake Canal Com- 
pany. They have got their swag, to speak vulgarly, and I suppose 
they will keep most of it; but lam decidedly opposed, now that the 
case is reopened, to making anew grant to them. They, as the evidence 
shows, procured the dismissal of an honest receiver because he would 
not be their tool, and put ina man who would do their behest, and 
right on that removal hangs all the trouble that comes in about the 
cash entries in the State of Michigan. After the procurement of these 
lands by this canal company it was known throughont the country that 
the cash entrymen supposed they could doit. They did do it, some 
honestly and some knowing that they were taking part in a gamble, 
and, as I showed by testimony yesterday, they were buying a chance, 
and they did not suppose they were getting a perfect title. 

Now, in regard to the amount of money, the wealth—I believe the 
Senator from Massachusetts makes it ‘‘the men of wealth, property, 
and character.” He puts ‘‘character’’ last, unintentionally, I have 
no doubt. But the difficulty is that the wealth, Plutus, stands out 
more in this discussion than anything else. When I came back to the 
Senator yesterday, when he accused me of being filled by an attorney 
in this city, and when I asked him who supplied him with material 
he very innocently says one member of Congress from Massachusetts 
or Boston, I do not know where, right in the vicinity of these stock- 
holders, who had come over from the House of Representatives and 
talked to him. He then spoke of Mr. MacGowan, a very respectable 
gentleman, but he is an attorney for this canal company. Hesupplies 
the Senator with information, and he supplies him unintentionally, no 
doubt, or else the Senator misconceives him, with some information that 
is not very reliable. 

For instance, the Senator said yesterday that a certain y. (a Mr. 
Hill) had made an affidavit that he had dissolved partnership with Mr. 
Redington because he would not accede to a request of Mr. Redington 
to commit perjury, or substantially that. Is that so? 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will pardon me. After the first day’s de- 
bate a Mr. Hill, mentioned in documents introduced by the Senator, 
met meand handed me astatement. I had no opportunity to converse 
with him, and I told him I had no time to converse with him, but he 
presented me the paper which I read before the Senate. That paper 
was Mr. Hill’s affidavit in response to Redington’s statement already 
made, that he had found on investigation that there was no controversy 
between the homesteaders and individuals interested. 

Hill’s statement was that Redington wanted him to make oath that 
there was not any such contract as was discovered, and he would not do 
it, eae that would be perjury, and thereupon the partnership was 
dissolved. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator said that was an affidavit, did he not? 

Mr. HOAR. A statement of Mr. Hill. 

Mr. PALMER. An affidavit. I refer to this merely to clear the 
skirts of Mr. Redington. Ido not know that I have anything further 
to say except tojustify Mr. Redington. He says, and my friend from 
Massachusetts says now that it is a statement, although yesterday he 
declared in debate that it was an affidavit—— 

Mr. HOAR. Itis on file. 

Mr. PALMER. It is nothing but aletter. Mr. Hill dare not make 
an affidavit to the statements contained in that letter, and therefore 
it has no more validity than any other man’s remarks. - 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to ask the Senator a question. I should 
like to know whether it is undisputed that the lands selected by the 
canal company were designated at the time of the selection as mineral 
lands? : 

Mr. PALMER. A great many of them were—not those that are 
under discussion as to their title in this amendment. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then the lauds that were concerned or involved in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts were those des- 
ignated as mineral lands at the time of their selection? 
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Mr. PALMER. They were not, but they were taken in violation 
of law, and I say if they come here and ask for relief they reopen their 
case, and we have a right to go over the whole of it and to act according 
to the good faith that they have manifested in the whole transaction, 
and I think that the bad faith is manifest from beginning to end. 

There was so much noise in the Chamber that I do not know whether 
gentlemen heard all the testimony taken before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, but it was enough to cover with confusion every man 
whose name is mentioned as taking part in the transaction. I under- 
stand that the stockholders are the same substantially to-day that they 
were then, and my friend from Massachusetts makes a good point on the 
raising of a million of dollars to finish the canal, and you are asked here 
to validate as far as you can, subject to the amendments submitted by 
me, the title of the canal company to these lands. 

They are covered with homesteaders who knew that the canal com- 
pany had no right in law to those lands, and the canal company is a 
very rich corporation. Their property represents all the way from 
twenty to eighty million dollars. Those homesteaders can be har- 
rassed, they can be dragged from their homes, they can be made to 
contribute to the last farthing to defend their little holdings, and all 
for the sake of confirming the property rights of this canal company, 
which never should be confirmed. In asking this they have reopened 
the whole case, and we are allowed to go into the equities of it, and they 
deserve no relief at the hands of Congress. 

Mr. President, I have done. 

Mr. BLAIR. But does not the subsequent part of the amendment 
save the pre-emptors and homesteaders from such controversy? 

Mr. PALMER. Ijustsaid subject to that amendment. Butitgives 
them a hold to worry with their immense capital these men of limited 
means and no means at all, men with very little money who have got 
to defend their cases in the Land Office or in the courts, and I say that 
as far as we can reach and protect those men, as long as the company 
has no equitable right to these lands, we ought not to confirm it under 
any circumstances. 

Mr. HOAR. The proof of good faith is to be made to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. PALMER. The Secretary of the Interior will hear the case ex 
parte; these men will have the ablest lawyers in the country, they 
will be down here besieging the Department, the atmosphere around 
them will be all in favor of this wealthy corporation, and what can the 
poor homesteader up in Michigan do to defend himself against such a 
conglomeration? y 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, the pending amendment involves some 
questions which are very foreign to the question of good faith on an 
innocent purchase by those who may be in the possession of the land. 
If we had the evidence before us as to who the people were who owned 
these Jands, how they acquired an interest, and the full testimony, we 
might determine whether or not in individual cases there was a claim 
of good faith and equity arising from the circumstances. We have 
not, however, that testimony, and this amendment proposes to do— 
what? It proposes to give to the Secretary of the Interior the power 
vested in Congress of disposing of these lands. It is by that very fault 
in legislation, permitted by Congresses of the United States, that a 
vast empire of the public land has been disposed of in violation of the 
laws enacted by Congress. 

It is the universal complaint all over this country that the people 
have been deprived of their heritage, of their rights in the public do- 
main by the administration of the laws by the Interior Department of 
this Government, by the discretion vested in the executive officers not 
to dispose of the public domain but to execute the law; and we are 
now repeating this experience in the face of all the charges made by 
the Senator from Michigan in the evidence that he has read here of 
charges of fraud, flagrant fraud in the selection of these lands, in the 


approval of these lands, in the sale of these lands and the charge that’ 


the very officer who thus violated the law is now personally the re- 
cipient of the fraudulent and illegal title said to have been acquired. 

Now, that is the point. Is it true, or is it not true? If it is true 
there is neither justice nor the shadow of law to sustain the proposi- 
tion that equity to an innocent purchaser requires the confirmation of 
this fraudulent title. Why, what do we hear maintained by those who 
advocate this amendment? A selection of lands by a State as confer- 
ring the incipiency of a right, and an approval by an executive officer 
completing it! Is that the exercise of the power of legislation by Con- 
gress? Is that the execution of an act of Congress? The selection by 
a State the origin of a right to the land of the United States, of what 
significance is that? If that be true, and the selections were without 
the authority of Congress, the State might select the capital and the 
whole public domain, and acquire a title merely by selecting it. 

But manifestly there is nothing in that, except the assumption that 
the selection was made by virtue of the authority conferred by Con- 
gress, and that is specifically denied; denied in the report of the Land 
Office, denied in the testimony which has been read, denied in the re- 
port made by the committees of Congress, and, on the contrary, facts 
are presented by a committee of the other House showing that not 
onl y wes the selections made without authority of law, but in viola- 

n of Jaw. 
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This may or may not be so. I should be very glad, if it is nottrue, 
to concur in the views of my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER], 
and would with pleasure vote to confirm their title in every individual 
where he had been induced to expend his money without knowledge 
of fraud and without being put on his guard; but how shall I deter- 
mine? Not because a State selection has been made, not because an 
approval has been bad. I know some States in which a vast body of 
the public lands has been selected in express violation of the acts of 
Congress and approved without any authority of law whatever. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON ] read the decree of 
a court to which the United States were not parties. Such a decree as 
that for the sale of whatever rights were in the defendantit is claimed 
decided the question of what those rights were as against other, per- 
sons not parties tothe suit. If theinsolvency ofa company, orof a de- 
fendant, could create title or remedy any defect in title, then the de- 
cree would be pertinent, but that decree is no foundation for any ac- 
tion by this Congress. It binds no one but those who were parties to 
it, and it is no affirmation of the validity of the original title. That 
could not be before the court in that case. 

But it seems from the testimony presented here that the decree itself 
was obtained in fraud, and that the beneficiaries of the decree were par- 
ties to the fraud, and that it is a part of a vast system of fraud to which 
I have called the attention of the Senate in other cases in which the 
United States courts and United States judges seem to have participated. 
I have called attention to the statement of an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States of conspicuous ability, that the 
courts of the United States have been parties to and agents in the com- 
mission of this species of fraud, titles created by proceedings in court 
instituted for the purpose of vesting fraudulent titles by the decrees of 
courts curing all frauds. 

Now, Mr. President, I am unwilling by my vote to delegate the power 
of this body to any Secretary, toany executive officer, to decide whether 
or not there has been-good faith, and whether there has been a compli- 
ance with the act of Congress, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 0’clock having arrived, 
the Senate,as in Committee of the Whole,resumes the consideration of 
the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock and their 
products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other diseases 
among domestic animals, and for other p 

Mr.CULLOM. Iam informed by the Senator from Texas [Mr.COK E], 
who is entitled to the floor at this hour on the bill just announced, that 
he is willing that the bill should be postponed until to-morrow at 2 
o'clock, with a view of getting the forfeiture bill outof the way. I hope 
that the Senate will continue the consideration of the bill which has 
been under consideration this morning until it is completed to-day. 

Mr. COKE. If the Senate desires to continue the consideration of 
the forfeiture bill and havea final vote to-day, I am not willing to stand 
in the way, and Iam perfectly willing that the animal industry bill 
shall be postponed until 2 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. PALMER. I hope that Senate bill 2083, the regular order, may 
be laid aside so that we may get through with this forfeiture bill. It 
is owing to these constant interruptions that legislation becomes in- 
terminable. I think if we keep postponing this bill day after day Sen- 
ators will get refilled with fresh arguments and speeches that we shall 
never get through with it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the understanding proposed that 
the consideration of Senate bill 1430 shall continue until disposed of, 
and that Senate bill 2083 shall then be taken up, or that Senate bill 
2083 shall be postponed until to-morrow at 2 0’clock, at which time the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CoKE] shall take the floor? 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope that unanimous consent will be given that 
the Senate will remain here to-day until the bill which has been under 
consideration shall be finished. 

Mr. BLAIR. I take occasion, being in charge of the bill, to say that 
Iam obliged to the Senator from Illinois for making the suggestion, 
aies quite satisfactory to those who desire to go on and conclude 

e bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to obtain the sense 
of the Senate whether Senate bill 2083 is to be resumed at the conclu- 
sion = Senate bill 1430, or is to be postponed until to-morrow at 2 
o'clock. 

Mr. CULLOM. I understand that the Senator from Texas prefers 
not to take the floor until to-morrow at 2 o’clock on that bill. 

Mr. COKE. Iconsent to the postponement until 2 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that Senate bill 2083 be postponed until 2 o’clock to-mor- 
row. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 9859) making appropriations for the construction, ree 
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pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other : 

A bill (H. R. 7222) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to establish 
agricultural stations in connection with the colleges established in the 
several States under the provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862,” and 
of the acts supplementary thereto; and 

A bill (H. R. 550) for the relief of William R. Blakeslee. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the joint reso- 
lution (S. R. 70) appropriating $30,000 for the International Exhibi- 
tion in Brussels, Belgium. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7936) to restore to the pub- 
lic domain a part of the Uintah Valley Indian reservation, in the Ter- 
ritory of Utah, and for other purposes. 3 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the re- 

rt of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 

ouses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7348) grant- 
ing to the city of Grand Forks, Dak., the right to build two free bridges 
across Red River. 

The message further announced that the House requested the Senate 
to furnish that body with an engrossed copy of the bill (S. 1198) for the 
relief of William H. Robertson and Edward L. Hedden, late collectors 
of customs for the district of the city of New York, the copy thereof 
heretofore sent to the House having been mislaid. 


WEST POINT VISITORS. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. A few days since I was appointed by the 
Presiding Officer a visitor to the West Point Academy. At that time 
I supposed my engagements would be of such anature as to permit me 
to discharge the duties of that appointment. I find, however, that it 
will be utterly impossible for me to attend at that time, and I beg leave 
respectfully to decline the appointment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas will be 
excused from further service upon the Board of Visitors, if there be no 
objection, and the Presiding Officer will designate the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. REAGAN] to act in his place. 3 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 

The bill (H. R. 9859) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

The bill (H. R. 7222) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to establish 
agricultural stations in connection with the colleges established in the 
several States under the provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862, 
and of the acts supplementary thereto,” was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The bill (H. R. 550) for the relief of William R. Blakeslee was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


WILLIAM H. ROBERTSON AND EDWARD L. HEDDEN. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the message of the House of Representatives requesting the Senate to 
furnish the House with an copy of the bill (S. 1198) for the 
relief of William H. Robertson and Edward L. Hedden, late collectors 
of customs for the district of the city of New York, the copy thereof 
sent to the House having been mislaid. The request of the House of 
Representatives will be complied with if there be no objection. The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit 
certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the con- 
struction of railroads, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, the amendment proposed is that the 
sales of lands with the allowance and approval of the officers of the 
United States, or the selection by any State approved by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office and the Secretary of the Interior shall 
be confirmed where they are along the line of any grant for any public 
work. That is what we are affirming. If it is meant to say that these 
acts are in pursuance of the authority of Congress, of the law, then we 
must disprove the allegations which have been made, we must show 
that these selections were made in pursuance of the terms of the act. 
We must show that there has been a completion of this canal, not a 
certificate of its completion, which might under some circumstances be 
very serious reason for accrediting of that fact by the grantee and his 
assigns and might create an equity; but it isnot conclusive on the Con- 
gress of the United States when there has been an unlawful selection 
byan executive officer, or by a State officer, and an unlawful approval 
by an executive officer ofthe United States. The fact of the certificate 
by the governor has no legal or logical significance for this purpose in 


‘such a case. 


We are dealing here with the power of appropriating this land to the 
purposes described in that act or forfeiting it. You are inquiring as to 
a compliance with the requirements of the act. You are not asking 
whether some person has honestly invested his money upon a certifi- 


cate given by an officer designated in that act, because the allegation 
here has been that this was a fraud; that the receiver who was ap- 
pointed himself perpetrated this fraud; that it was a conspiracy to 
assert facts which did not exist, where no completion has ever been 
made, and no compliance with the act of Congress. 

If these facts can be brought here in a proper form to prove a com- 
pliance with the donating act and to show clearly that this money was 
honestly invested (and I do not say it was not; I am only speaking of 
the case here presented), then I would vote to confirm the title of that 
purchaser or investor, be the consequences what they might to the peo- 
ple who may have located upon that land or who it is desirable should 
have the right now to locate there. If the good faith of the Govern- 
ment and sound policy of recognizing honest, equitable rights requires 
it, I should be disposed to follow out that idea. 

But.we are without the means to decide upon these facts, and there- 
fore I have suggested, and for myself Ishould prefer that these grants 
were excepted out of this forfeiture bill, with a requirement that the 
Secretary of the Interior should investigate, take evidence in proper 
form, let the parties appear before some United States officer and let 
that testimony be reported to Congress that Congress may decide and 
not the Secretary of the Interior as to the rights in good faith and 
equity of these parties. I think a member of Congress, whether in 
the Senate or in the other House, ought to assert the jurisdiction of 
the legislative department. We seem to abdicate our own functions. 
We vest a discretion in Department officers to do what Congress should 
do. The power of Congress, and its rightful assertion of jurisdiction, 
is beginning to be a little felt and a little recognized throughout the 
country, especially in regard to this matter of the public lands. 

Mr. President, I presented the other day a question similar to this. 
I presented an amendment for the protection of innocent purchasers 
and actual settlers under color of title where there was no question of 
the completion of a railroad and compliance with the terms of the 
grant within the period of time designated in the act; where there was 
no question of the recognition by the State who was the grantee of 
the rights of these people, and this was the extent to which the 
amendment went in that direction, and it was rejected, laid on the 
table without consideration; but I find here a case where the title is 
impeached, where two committees of the Senate and of the House have 
reported against it, where a charge is made of fraudulent practices in 
the officers of the Government and in the courts and in the parties 
claiming these lands, by committees of two Houses of Congress, and 
affirmed as being probably true by a Senator in this body, and this 
amendment confirming this title thus attacked and thus assailed will 
be adopted by this body. 

An amendment protecting poor people who are innocent purchasers, 
and nobody alleges the contrary, who have been in ion for years 
under a grant which is not impeached and under color of title is re- 
jected without consideration. Well, there is a difference. The one is 
composed of poor people who have no means of asserting their rights. 
They are not a great and wealthy body as the Senator from Michigan 
states the claimants to be who are to be benefited by this amendment, 
but they are poor and humble people. The difference between the 
cases: The only difference is that in their case there is no impeachment 
whatever, there is no charge of fraud, there is no question of com- 
pliance with the terms of the granting act literally, and within the 
period of time required by the act. But these people are to be set 
aside, left unprotected, while in this case the confirmation is insisted 


upon, 

Ps President, for these reasons I object to this amendment. While 
Iam willing to vote for an amendment excepting the Portage Lake 
Canal Company from the operation of this act, and also the Ontonagon 
and Brulé River Railroad Company, and requiring the present status 
of the lands to remain unchanged until a full investigation and report 
of the facts can be made to Congress, and an intelligent and deliberate 
consideration had by this body—when that shall be done I shall vote 
to confirm every title in every individual who is not a party to nor 
charged with knowledge of a conspiracy to perpetrate a fraud upon the 
Government, every innocent purchaser whom the evidence shall show 
has invested his money without reasonable notice of the fraud that is 
charged to have been committed and without notice of the circumstances 
attending this case. 

That is the full extent to which we ought to go. There can be no 
further step taken properly in a ease of this kind until all the facts aro 
presented to us, and presented to us in a form in which they can not 
be asserted on the one side and denied on the other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRY in the chair). The ques- 
tion ison theamendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
to the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have no feeling in this matter ex- 
cept to do exactly what is right. I desire to eall the attention of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] to what I am about to say. 

Under the explanation made by the Senator from Massachusetts yes- 
terday and the failure of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] 
to controvert or dispute in any way the explanation made by the Sere 
ator from Massachusetts, I am inclined to believe it my duty to vote 
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for a confirmation of the land grant to the canal company, but with 
this reservation (and that is the point to which I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Massachusetts) that in doing that I think it 
is my duty to preserve the rights of pre-emption claimants and homestead 
claimants. If Iam satisfied that those rights are sufficiently protected, 
then I shall yote for the amendment offered by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. Unless I am so satisfied, I shall not be able to vote for it. 

I therefore wish to call the attention of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to the point whether the language of the amendment is sufficient 
to protect the rights of pre-emptors and homesteaders on the land which 
his amendment proposes to confirm to the canal company. 

Mr. HOAR. ‘The language on that particular point was drawn by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SPOONER. No; the amendment was drawn by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. PALMER]. It was offered by him, and I ac- 
cepted it. 

* Mr. HOAR. The language is this: 
Nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any sales or entries 


of lands upon which there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims on 
= Ist day of May, 1688, arising or asserted under color of the laws of the United 
es. 


I suppose that covers and protects that class of rights which the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi refers to, and that the foregoing confirmation does 
not operate 2s them. That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. GEORGE. The trouble I have about itis that the confirmation 
to the canal company is neither a sale nor an entry, but it is a grant, 
and I fear that under the language used the claims of the homesteaders 
and pre-emption men will not be sustained. 

I suggest, if the Senator from Massachusetts is in accord with me in 
the purpose to save the rights of the homesteaders and pre-emption 
claimants, that we add at the end of the clause which we are now con- 
sidering, the proposition of the Senator from Michigan which has been 
adopted, the words: 


And all such pre-emption and homestead claims are hereby confirmed. 


With that addition I should be willing to support the amendment ot 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SPOONER. It seems to me that the pointmade by the Senator 
from Mississippi is perhaps well taken. In other words, I think while 
the proviso as to the confirmations which would be brought about by 
my amendment, if adopted, is not so drawn as to embrace the case ot 
bona fide homesteaders and setilers as against the State selections, I 
suggest to the Senator that if he would add the words “‘ or State selec- 
tions” after the words ‘‘ entries of lands” he would cover the ground. 

Mr. GEORGE. It would then read: 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any sales or entries of 
lands or State selections. 

Mr. HOAR. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SPOONER. I think the point made by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is well taken. 

Mr. HOAR. I will so modify my amendment, with the leave of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then what is the objection to adding the words I 
have suggested, to remove all doubt, that all such bona fide pre-emp- 
tions mentioned before, and homestead claims, are hereby confirmed ? 
What is the objection to that? That removes all doubt. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to suggest to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that we do not confirm any of those titles. All we want to dois 
to leave the parties with the rights they now have and let the Depart- 
ment deal with them. There will be a contest between different entry- 
men, and if we should confirm one we might cut another one out. If 
we simply leave it so that the bill will have no effect whatever upon 
their claims, and they are bona fide settlers, then the Department will 


act. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think that is sufficient. 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose there were three or four bona fide claimants 
to the same tract of land. Of course, their titles require confirmation 
to be effective, but they are bona fide claimants. 

Mr. GEORGE. They can not all be bona fide. 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly; there ean be halfa dozen bona fide claimants 
to the same tract. 

Mr. TELLER. Threeor four settlers might be on the same quarter- 
section, having in good faith attempted to make an entry. 

Mr. GEORGE, Iwill fix it now. 

Mr. DOLPH. The first portion of the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin confirms all the entries in general terms. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suggest to add to line 5 of the amendment which 
was proposed by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER] the words: 

And all such pre-emption and homestead claims are hereby exempted from 
the operations of this act. 

What I want to dois to make it certain that the bona fide pre-emptors 
and settlers on this land shall not be deprived of their rights as they 
exist now. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator from Mississippi will allow me to make 
a suggestion to him, he will see that his amendment is in direct con- 


flict with the other portion of the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. The amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin reads: 


gun, Dave horoi ar ae he Cease! the 
under color of the ic-tand laws, where the consideration received there- 
for is still retained by the Government, Loge For and title of all persons holding 
or claiming under such disposals shall be, and is hereby, confirmed. 
Everybody, pre-emption claimants, homestead entrymen, cash sales, 
all disposals are hereby confirmed. ‘Then, in order that these confirma- 
tions of cash entries and of selections shall not cut out conflicting home- 
stead and pre-emption entries, the last clause of the amendment comesin: 


That nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any sales or en- 

tries of land upon which there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims 

Se an eae Ok Moy Some aa ing or asserted under color of the laws of the 
ni tes. 


The amendment, as it stands now, without the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Mississippi, would leave the claims of these pre- 
emption and homestead entrymen to be confirmed; but now comes in 
the Senator with an amendment which says that this proposed act shall 
not cover them; that whenever any of these lands are settled upon by 
homestead and pre-emption claims the act shall not cover them, and 
the daims of cash entrymen and others shall not be confirmed where 
there is no conflict. I think thatis in contradiction with the first part 
of the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Why not let it stand, then, as I originally drew it? 
I first proposed to add: 

And all such pre-emption and homestead claims are hereby confirmed. 

Mr. DOLPH. Because they are confirmed, if the Senator will turn 
back to line 10 of the printed amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then itis only an objection to the style. Certainly 
the idea is, and I understand that to be the sense of the Senate, that 
we ought to provide in this bill that the claims of bona fide homestead- 
ers and pre-emptors shall be confirmed. That is all I want to have 
done. 

Mr. DOLPH. ‘The claim of a pre-emption claimant can not be con- 
firmed until he has paid the money and it has been received by the 
Government. 

Mr. GEORGE. A claim can be confirmed. 

Mr. DOLPH. A homesteader must live five years on his land and 
conform to the requirement of the statute, and then he gets his title. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. The claim is only confirmed; the 
claim is made good; that is all. The court will consider that; but I 
wish simply to provide that nothing herein shall prevent the claimant 
from going on regularly under the laws of the United States and per- 
fecting his pre-emption or homestead claim, 

Mr. DOLPH. By the first ion of the amendment it is proposed 
to confirm all dispositions of the land forfeited by this act, but for fear 
that the confirmation of cash entries and State selections will cut out 
certain homestead and pre-emption claimants, it is provided that— 

Beare herein contained shall be construed to confirm any sales or entrics 
of ial e 

That means cash entries; and now it has been amended so as to 
read: 

Or State selections. 

Mr. SPOONER. It has not been so amended yet. 

Mr. DOLPH. I thought that was accepted by the Senator. It has 
not been amended, but is a part of the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment is pending. 

Mr. DOLPH. It is a part of the pending amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. It will be the amendment, if that is adopted: 


Upon which there were bona fide pre-cmption or homestead claims on the Ist 
day of May, 1888, 


But any bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims are covered by 
the first portion of theamendment. You may insert the word ‘‘cash”’ 
before ‘*entries.’’ 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam afraid that will not answer; and therefore I 
shall insist, in order to remove all doubt on the subject, and it can do 
no harm, that the words be added: z 

And all such pre-emption and homestead claims are hereby confirmed. 

Mr. SPOONER. What would the Senator do in cases where there 
are contests between pre-emptors? 

Mr. GEORGE. They must be decided according to the one who has 
the right to the land. 

Mr. SPOONER. I would say to the Senator—— 

Mr. GEORGE. The answer to that is this: itis not tho wrong claim 
that is confirmed. The one who has a superior claim will have his 
claim confirmed, and the one who has an inferior claim or a bad claim 
will not have it confirmed. 

Mr. SPOONER. Does not the Senator think that the laws of the 
United States, as they now exist, are ample to protect bona fide home- 
stead and pre-emption claimants, if it is clearly and expressly dectared 
that nothing in the act shall operate to their prejudice ? 

Mr. GEORGE. It is not so declared. 

Mr. SPOONER. Itis so declared, I think; it was intended to beso 
declared. The main proposition was to confirm certain cash entries. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Point out in the bill where their claims are con- 
firmed. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will undertake to do it. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is all I want to have done. 

Mr. HOAR. While the Senator is looking for that, I should like to 
make a modification of my amendment by putting in, after the words 
“State selections,” the words ‘‘in Michigan.’’ I understand that to 
be the meaning of the amendment as it now stands; that it refers to 
grants heretofore made to the State of Michigan; but some question 
has been raised whether it would not extend to other States which 
have not been discussed. I therefore modify my amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the proposed 
modification. 

The Cuter CLERK. In line 7 strike out the word ‘‘and”’ and in- 
sert the words ‘‘ or under State selections in Michigan confirmed by the 
Secretary of the Interior.’’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the amend- 
ment will be so modified. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Mississippi if the selection of these lands was made and approved to 
the canal company, how is it that a homestead settler or anybody else, 
not holding under that company, can rightfully have a title or an in- 
terest in the land confirmed to him; and upon what theory the amend- 
ment can be sustained, except that there is no title now existing in the 
canal company or persons holding under them, and that a title is now 
at this time created by Congress either under the homestead or pre- 
emption law ? 

Mr. GEORGE. The answer to that is a very plain one, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The explanation made by the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Hoar] yesterday showed this state of facts, that owing only to the cir- 
cumstance thatthere had beenan old grant which had never been com- 
plied with of these lands to a railroad company, the location of these 
lands by the canal company was not valid. I have made up my mind 
that in the interest of justice and fairness the old claim of the railroad 
company which is forfeited by this bill, which has nothing but an 
ideal and nebulous existence, should not stand in the way of the grant 
to the canal company upon conditions which I understand have been 
fully complied with. 

Iam willing to make that confirmation in general terms, but as we 
must have a confirming act, in the interest of the homesteaders and 
pre-emptors, I propose to withhold from the confirming act these claims, 
so that nothing will be done here which will prejudice in any way 
whatever the interest of that very meritorious class of our citizens. 

I hope that is an answer to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have from the outset stated that I had no desire 
whatever nor even a willingness to participate in the passage or favor 
the passage of any proposition which would confirm the title of any 
one to the detriment of a bona fide homestead or pre-emption claimant. 
If the language proposed by the Senator from Mississippi strengthens 
the protection, and I am inclined to think it does, which the original 
amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan throws around the 
homestead and pre-emption claimants, I am entirely willing, so far as 
I am concerned, to support it, and I shall vote for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi is not now in order. 

Mr. GEORGE. Are any of these lands in the State of Wisconsin ? 

Mr. SPOONER. Not one acre. 

Mr. GEORGE. They are wholly in the State of Michigan? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will be satisfied that any language shall be used 
to preserve the rights of these homesteaders which the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. PALMER], the State in which these claims exist, will 
declare is satisfactory to him. 

Mr. SPOONER. I said what I did because it was an amendment to 
my amendment. 

Mr. PALMER. I thought it was an amendment to my amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SPOONER. Ihad accepted the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan, and it then became a part of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] to 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER], which 
was adopted as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PALMER. It ask that it be read. 

Mr. HOAR. I will accept the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. GEORGE] if I am at liberty to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the Chair that 
that amendment comes in at a different point, and that it can not be 
accepted in that way. ; 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. I do not understand that there is any ob- 
jection to the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to hear it read first. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask leave, then, if there be no objection, that the vote 
be first taken on the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. PALMER. Let it be read. 


Mr. GEORGE. I understood the Senator from Massachusetts to ac- 
cept my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi is not now in order under the rules, because it is an amend- 
oe to another part of the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. HOAR. It isin order by unanimous consent, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the question be put upon thatamendment first. It 
is not an amendment in the third degree. It is only an amendmentin 
another place in the matter to be amended, so that it is just as much 
in order as my amendment is in order, except that ordinarily the ques- 
tion would be put on mine first, as I happened toofferitfirst. I merely 
ask unanimous consent that the question may be taken on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi before it is taken on mine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
PALMER] has asked to have the amendment read. It will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of line 5of the ‘‘amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by Mr. PALMER,” after the word ‘‘ States,” add 
the words: 

And all such pre-emption and homestead claims are hereby confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR] asks unanimous consent that the vote be taken on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi before the vote is taken 
on the amendment offered by him. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none; and the vote will be so taken. 

Mr. PALMER. I should like to have the amendment read so as to 
show how the clause will ap consecutively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment as requested. 

The Cuter CLERK. At the end of line 5, after the word ‘‘ States,” 
add the words: 

And all such pre-emption and homestead claims are hereby confirmed. 

So as to read: 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any sales or entries ot 
lands upon which there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims on the 
ist day of May, 1883, arising or asserted under color of the laws of the United 
States; and all such pre-emption and homestead claims are hereby confirmed. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi says that 
he is in favor of protecting and confirming the rights of persons who 
have gone upon this Jand and made application for homestead or pre- 
emption settlement, because it was within the limits of a railroad grant 
which, under the decision of the Supreme Court in Schulenberg vs. Har- 
riman, was supposed to be alive at the time the selection was made; and 
that the granting act to the canal company having been complied with 
in all respects, this was a mere technical error. I do not think that 
fact would invalidate the title, for I have myself no doubt that a grant 
which Congress commands is to terminate by force of law at a particu- 
lar time, if it be a Jaw, must execute itself. 

T have no doubt that if the Ontonagon and Brulé Railroad was not 
completed according to the requirements of the act of Congress, and the 
grant was made dependent by the law upon that completion, the se- 
lection was a good one. The proposition of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is entirely correct that a valid grant complied with in its terms 
would give an equitable right to the thing granted, although there was 
some mere technical error, and that this amendment gives it validity 
as a matter of law; but that reason is just as good for the whole as for 
any partof the grant. It is just as obligatory upon the conscience of 
the Senator from Mississippi to vote the land occupied by the home- 
steader or any other intruder upon a valid grant as it is upon that un- 
occupied, and the right of the man who wishes to homestead, who now 
desires to go upon the land, is just as great, so far as the right is con- 
cerned, as the man who is upon it, except that in the latter case he has 
expended time and effort in his improvement. 

But as I understand the case here, there ison one side a certificate of 
the governor showing compliance with the terms, and on the other there 
is a declaration of the receiver of the court that there had been no com- 
pliance. There is anacquisition of the property by a fraudulent declara- 
tion that this grant had not been complied with, and that these lands 
were not the property of the company. I understand the allegation to 
be that the present claim of right or title rests upon that fact, and that 
the same parties are now the owners who were the owners then. 

I do not undertake to say that this is true. I say that is the allega- 
tion here, and it is made by two committees of Congress, and against 
it oniy is the single fact of a certificate by a governor of a compliance 
with the terms. That I understand to be the case here, so that it can 
not be put upon the ground that there has been proved here a compli- 
ance with the terms of the grant. The Senator from Michigan has 
read this morning document after document, the statements of witness 
after witness, and the report of two committees of Congress, in express 
denial of that allegation. 

I say that notwithstanding that statement, if it be evidenced here 
that there has been any honest investment in good faith by an inno- 
cent purchaser of his money without reasonable notice, and the facts 
should be proved, I should vote for it; but that fact is not proved. It 
is not made clear. It may be true. I do not undertake to say that it 
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is not true, but the evidence is to the contrary; but I say that there is 
no proof at this time as against the evidence of non-compliance to es- 
tablish the fact of compliance with this grant. 

Therefore the proper course for us to pursue would be to instruct the 
Secretary of the Interior, after excepting this grant from the operation 
of this ect, to take testimony upon that subject, and when it shall come 
here to protect by positive legislation every man who is an investor, 
without notice making his investment by either the permissive neglect 
of the Government in asserting its right or otherwise; and that we 
should protect him in his rights. Then, if there is a remainder not 
covered by such cases, let us open the land to settlement by the people 
of the country. 

Mr. BLAIR. I hope we may now have a vote. 

Mr. SPOONER. I wish to make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. His amendmentis to confirm, I understand, if adopted, 
all State selections approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. HOAR. In Michigan. 

Mr. SPOONER. Has it been so amended? 

Mr. BLAIR. It has been so amended, and besides it is not the ques- 
gon before the Senate. Iask for a vote on the question before the 

nate. 


a PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 5, after the word ‘‘States,’’ it is pro- 
posed to add the words: 


And all such pre-emption and homestead claims are hereby confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent the question 
on the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts is laid aside for 
the consideration of the amendment just reported, proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi. Is the Senate ready for the question? 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now recurs on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts to the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole. It will be again read it 
desired. 

Mr. PALMER. Let it be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 6 of the proposed amendment, after the 
word ‘‘States,’’ strike out the words ‘‘by sales or entries, by cash 
warrants or scrip;’’ and in line 7, after the word ‘“‘laws,” strike out the 
word ‘‘and’’ and insert ‘‘ or under State selections in Michigan con- 
firmed by the Secretary of the Interior;’’ so as to read: 


That in all cases when any of the lands forfeited by the first section of this ac’ 
or when any lands relinquished to, or for any cause resumed by, the Unite 
States from grants for railroad pu heretofore made to the State of Michi- 
gan, have heretofore been dieptesd of by: the proper officers of the United States, 
under color of the public-land laws or under State selections in Michigan con- 
firmed by the Secretary of the Interior, where the consideration received there- 
for is still retained by the Government, the right and title of all persons holding 
or claiming under such disposals shall be, and is hereby, confirmed. 


Mr. PALMER. I hope that amendment will not prevail. As is 
very evident from what I said this morning it proposes to confirm a 
grant that is invalid and which the equities of the case, in my opinion, 
demand should not be confirmed. I shall not weary the Senate any 
further with any remarks, but it confirms the canal grant, which is the 
thing about which we have had the contest. 

Mr. HOAR. It will be observed that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Wisconsin does not confirm the grant unless the Sec- 
retary of the Interior finds that the title was acquired in good faith for 
a valuable consideration, which consideration has been received and re- 
tained by the Government. All.the matters which the Senator has de- 
bated have to be passed on by the officers of the Government. 

Mr. PALMER. Iwill say that I should hate to delegate that power 
to any Secretary of the Interior. I prefer to have it decided here, and 
I know, if the Senate understood the amendment thoroughly, it would 
not get ten votes in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senate ready for the ques- 
tion on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar] to the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. BERRY. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. 

Mr. SABIN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA]. Iam not advised as to how 
he would vote if present. IfI were not paired, I should vote ‘‘nay,’’ 

Mr. TELLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gregson], but as this is not a party ques- 
tion I will vote. I vote ‘“‘ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GRAY. Ihave been requested to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK ] is paired with the Senator from Maine 

(Mr. HALE], and that the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACK- 
BURN] and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] are paired. 

Mr. BATE. My colleague ye HARRIS] is paired with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 


I am paired with 


Mr. VANCE. I wish to announce that the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Vest] is paired with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

Mr. BLODGETT. Iam paired with my colleague [Mr. McPHER- 
son]. Ifmy colleague were present, he would vote *‘yea’’ and I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHACE. I have transferred my pair with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Cotquitr] tomy colleague [Mr. ALDRICH], and I there- 
fore vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam paired with the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. FRYE. My colleague [Mr. HALE] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate, and is paired with the Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. Beck]. 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to announce the pair of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DAN- 


TEL]. 

Mr. EVARTS. I am paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MorGan]. Iam not advised how he would vote. Ishould vote ‘‘yea’’ 
if I were not paired. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 14; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Allison, Dav: Hawley, Sherman, 
Blair, Dolph, Hiscock, Stewart, 
Brown, ell, Hoar, Stockbridge, 
Cameron, Frye, Mitchell, Teller, 
Chace. ree, Pugh, Walthall, 
Chandler, Gray, Quay, Wilson of Iowa. 
Cullom, Hampton, Sawyer, 
NAYS—I4. 

Bate, Cockrell, Palmer, Turpie, 

rry, Coke, Pasco, Vance, 
Butler, Faulkner, Reagan, 
Call, Jones of Arkansas, Saulsbury, 

ABSENT—3. 

Aldrich, Eustis, Kenna, Ransom, 
Beck, Evarts, McPherson, Riddleberger, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Manderson, bin, 
Blodgett, Gorman, Morgan, Spooner, 
Bowen, Hale, Morrill, Stanford, 
Colquitt, - Harris, addock, Vest, 
Daniel, Hearst, Payne, Voorhees, 
Dawes, Ingalls, Platt, Wilson of Md, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, 


So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is, Will the Senate 
concur in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as 
amended ? 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I desire to submit an amendment to sec- 
tion 2, by adding thereto the following additional proviso: 

And provided further, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to 
any lands situate in the State of Iowa on which any person in good faith has 
made or asserted the right to make a pre-emption or homestead settlement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment pro by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Mr. President, I am not disposed to inter- 
fere with this section of the bill, or with the bill itself, in respect of the 
interests of other States; but in order to avoid a great deal of confusion 
and contention in the State of Iowa I hope the Senate will adopt this 
amendment. I have expressly confined it in its operation to the State 
of Iowa, and unless it shall be adopted by the Senate all that has been 
done toward the settlement of the controversies growing out of land 
grants that were made for the purpose of railroads which have not been 
completed will be undone. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] 
shakes his head and announces a negative thereby, but I am not mis- 
taken in my opinion of the effect of the second section of the bill so far 
as it relates to Iowa. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him as the 
best way I have to get to an understanding of the matter? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. Isappose the Senator from Iowa must understand that 
this section would prevent persons in possession from taking the lands 
under the homestead and pre-emption laws. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. It will confirm rights in persons who have 
not now completed rights, and whoare in antagonism with others, if the 
other parties are permitted to take their own course, and will not be 
able to hold the right that this section would confer upon them without 
an opportunity to appear in court. 

I am not endeavoring to establish any new condition in the State of 
Towa. Iam simply asking that we shall not have new conditions forced 
on us, and in order to avoid any conflict with the interests in other 
States, I have confined the amendment in terms to the State of Iowa. 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not understand the section as the Senator from 
Towa understands it. The only object of the section is to provide for 
a class of persons who are in possession of railroad lands which are for- 
feited by the first section of the bill, who are not entitled to take the 
lands under the homestead and pre-emption laws of the United States, 
and who must therefore lose their lands or be permitted to purchase 
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them from the United States. -As to such persons it is provided that 
they may purchase them for two dollars and a half an acre. 

The necessity for such a provision in the bill grows out of the fact 
that under the decisions of the courts a grant of lands to a State or to 
a railroad company for the purpose of aiding in the construction of a 
railroad is held to be a grant in presenti. The title is in the company. 
It is upon condition-subsequent that the road shall becompleted. The 
United States is proposing to take advantage of the condition to do 
what is equivalent to an entry at common law for a breach of condi- 
tion, and to resume title to the land. Certain of these companies, 
notably the Northern Pacific (I do not know so well about others), 
have passed resolutions of their boards to the effect that when they 
had earned the lands they would recognize the persons in possession 
of them. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. DOLPH. Let me finish my statement. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. Thecompanystated that they would recognize persons 
in possession of the land as having the first right to purchase, and they 
advertised to that effect. They sent their circulars out and invited set- 
tlement upon the lands in advance of the construction of the road. 
People went apon those lands and made improvements. They are now 
farmed, and valuable. This provision is intended to enable them to 
procure title in cases where they can not obtain title to their lands under 
the homestead and pre-emption laws. It is not intended to cut off the 
right of parties in possession of those lands under the railroad company 
to take them now under the homestead and pre-emption laws, if they 
have not exhausted their right to such claims; butif they have it is in- 
tended to secure to them their possession by allowing them to purchase 
directly from the United States, upon making the proper proof, at two 
dollars and a half an acre. 

If the amendment of the Senator from Iowa proceeds upon the idea 
that persons who have gone into possession of railroad lands under the 
railroad company by deed or license, would be compelled to purchase 
of the United States at two dollars and a half an acre, and could not 
enter their lands under the homestead and pre-emption laws, then I 
think it is proceeding under a mistaken construction of the section; but 
if there is any other condition of facts that requires such an amendment 
I should be very glad to know it. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. As I have already stated, I am not under- 
taking to determine, and I do not ask theSenate to determine, any rule 
for Oregon, or for Dakota, or Montana, or Washington, or any State or 
Territory except the State of Iowa. 

Mr. DOLPH. I know; butif the rule is necessary for Iowa it may 
be necessary for some other section of the country, and I want to know 
what the occasion for the amendment is. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I understand there are conflicts in the State 
of Towa of this character. On some of the land not covered by com- 
pleted road there are homestead settlers, there are pre-emptors. The 
same is also the case in some disputed tracts within indemnity limits, 
which is a question affected by the seventh section of the bill. The 
lands on which these homesteaders are located are covered in some in- 
stances by conveyances from the railroad company of jands within the 
indemnity limits, in which there have been selections by the State, I 
want to save to these pre-emptors and homesteaders the rights which 
they have now, without any interference by the second section of the bill. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the amendment be read. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Ido not know whether there are any other 
such cases in other States and Territories. I leave that for Senators 
representing such States and those who may have knowledge of the 
Territories to determine their own action in regard to the facts; but 
for the State of Iowa, understanding the conditions there existing, I 
want no such disturbance cast upon the people of that State as wouid 
come from the adoption of the second section of the bill without this 
amendment. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator assumes that the section would be a dis- 
turbance to these titles. If I understand it, it would not. The par- 
ties who are entitled to purchase of the United States are parties in 
possession, who are claiming under deeds or contracts from railroad 
companies and who have made improvements upon their lands. It 
does not cut off their right to enter the lands under the homestead and 
pre-emption laws, if they are entitled to do so, if they have not ex- 
ASAS, their right; but if they have exhansted their right to take a 
homestead or pre-emption claim, then they must lose their claims which 
they have made valuable by improvements, or there must be some pro- 
vision made for their purchasing the lands. If that is the contention 
made in regard to this section I am not willing to admit it, because I 
am just as anxious to preserve the rights of these people to enter their 
es under the homestead and pre-emption laws as the Senator from 

Owa. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Iam quite content that the Senator from 
Oregon shall have his own opinion concerning the character of the sec- 
ond section and the effect which would spring from it. Iam not ask- 
ing him to surrender that; but I say there is a condition of affairs ex- 
isting in Iowa under which persons would be injured, and unjustly so, 


by the second section of the bill without this amendment. All I ask 
is that he may entertain his opinion concerning the bill, and let me put 
in this safeguard with respect to those people in Iowa who have made 
or attempted to make their pre-emption entries and their homestead 
claims, 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the amendment be read again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be again read. i 

The SECRETARY. At the end of section 2 add the following addi- 
tional proviso: ‘ 

further, f 

aily lands MENADA the Biate of lows on which any pereoa TE good MIA bas 
made or asserted the right to make a pre-emption or homestead settlement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILson]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and it was 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DOLPH. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be printed 
as it has passed before it leaves the possession of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered, if there be no 
objection. £ 
BRIDGES IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. RANSOM submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2345) authorizing the construction 
of bridges across the Cape Fear River, Black River, and the Northeast River, in 
the State of North lina, having met, after fall and free conference have 

to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows : 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the House 
numbered 1 and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 63 
of said amendment strike out the word “thereof” and insert the words “of the 


R, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
A. R. ANDERSON, 
JAMES PHELAN, 
3 Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was concurred in, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had a bill (H. R. 9711) mak- 
ing an appropriation to enable the several Executive Departments of 
the Government and the Bureau of Agriculture and the Smithsonian 
Institution, including the National Museum and Commission of Fish 
and Fisheries, to participate in the centennial exposition of the Ohio 
Valley and Central States, to be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, from July 4 
to October 27, 1888; in which it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. GEORGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 2952) for the allowance of certain claims for 
stores and supplies taken and used by the United States Army, as re- 
ported by the Court of Claims, under the provisions of the act of March 
3, 1883, known as the Bowman act; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BOWEN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him tothe river and harbor appropriation bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Improvement of the Mississippi River, and ordered 
to be printed. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The special order, which has been 
heretofore partially considered, is Senate bill 554. Does the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE] desire to have the Senate proceed 
with that bill ? 

Mr. CHACE. I think we had better do so. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Will not that disturb the pleuro-pneumonia bill, 
which is the unfinished business ? 

Mr. SAWYER. ‘Thatis to be taken up to-morrow at 2 o’clock. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 544) to amend Title LX, chapter 3, of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, the pending question being on the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, to strike out from the be- 
ginning of line 22 of section 2 to the end of the section, as follows: 

During the existence of such SOPIE pl importation into the United States 
of any book or other article so copyrighted s be, and it hereby is, prohibited, 
except in the cases specified in section 2505 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and except in the case of persons purchasing for use and not for sale, who 
import not more than two copies at any one time, in each of which cases the 
written consent of the proprietor of the copyright, signed in the presence of two 
witnesses, shall be furnished with each importation: And provided, That any 
publisher of a newspaper or magazine may, withoutsuch consent, import for his 
own use, but not for sale, not more than two copies of any newspaper or maga- 
zine published in a foreign country. All officers of customs and masters are 
hereby required to seize and destroy all copies of such prohibited articles as 

entered at the custom-house or otherwise brought into the United 
States, or transmitted to the mails of the United States. In the case of books in 
foreign languages, of which only translations in English are copyrighted, the 
prohibition of importation shall apply only to the translation of pama; and 


the importation of the books in the original language shall be permit 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays were ordered on 
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the pending amendment of the Senator from Arkansas, and having 
been taken on a previous occasion the want of a quorum was devel- 


oped. 

Mr. CHACE. As I understand, the Senate was in the midst of a roll- 
call on the amendment at the time of adjournment when the bill was 
last under consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thecalling of the roll disclosed the 
absence of a quorum. The roll-call will proceed on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHACE (when Mr. ALDRICH’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. ALDRICH] is paired with the Senator from Georgia [ Mr. COLQUITT] 
on most questions, but not on this bill. 

If I may be permitted, as there seem to be several Senators who 
either were not present or who do not understand the scope of this pro- 
posed amendment, I ask unanimous consent to simply make a state- 
ment, without any argument, as to the effect of it. 

Mr. FRYE and others. It will be replied to. 

Mr. CHACE. Very well; I will let the roll-call proceed. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should be very much obliged to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, so far as Iam concerned, if unanimousconsent would be 
given for that purpose. I really do not understand the amendment, 
and I trust he will be allowed to make a statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent the calling 
of the roll will be considered as not having commenced. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope that may be done. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Rhode Island is 


recognized. 
Mr. CHACE. I do not desire to speak if it is going to pitate 
any discussion. I would rather take the question and let vote go 


on. 

Mr. BROWN (to Mr. CHACE). You had better explain the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHACE. I will simply say for the information of the Senate 
that this is the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
JONES], striking out a certain portion of section 2 of the bill. It is 
intended to affect, and it will affect, what is called the manufacturing 
clause, also the right of translation, and also the power of the Govern- 
ment through the collectors and postmasters to prevent the importa- 
tion of copyrighted books. 

I simply wish to make the statement that if the clause is stricken 
out it takes away from the customs officers and postmasters the right 
to prevent the importation of any imported books; that it changes the 
entire operation both of the domestic copyright law as it now exists 
and of this proposed alteration of the law. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, Mr. President, I would like to be per- 
mitted to respond to the explanation. 

The part of section 2 of the bill which is proposed to be stricken out 
upon my motion provides simply that, after a foreign author has been 

mitted to come to the United States and copyright a book, no Amer- 
tan shall thereafter import an edition of that book printed abroad, 
not even by paying the ordinary tariff duties which are now im 
upon books. I propose to strike out that feature and leave the law 
stand exactly as it is on that question, and not to extend the right of 
foreigners to prevent the importation of books by securing copyrights 
in the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Jong]. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COKE (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. CoLqurrr]. lf he were here, I would vote 
“e Er 

Mr. GEORGE (having voted in the affirmative) —— 

Mr. CHACE. I understood that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 


GEORGE] was paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACK- | 


BURN] on this bill. Am I mistaken? I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi if he is paired with the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, I agreed to pair with him when he should be 
absent. Isaw him here this morning. I shall not vote if the Senator 
from Rhode Island understands me to be paired with the Senator from 


Kentucky. 
Mr. CHACE. Iso understood. 
Mr. GEORGE. I withdraw my vote. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mississippi with- 
draws his vote. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to have it recorded, however, that I am in 
favor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll-call will proceed. 

The Secretary resumed the call of the roll, 

Mr. BATE (when the name of Mr. HARRIS was called). I wish to 
announce the pair of my colleague [Mr. HARRIS] with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. SABIN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Kenna]. I am not advised as to 
how he would vote. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I will state to the Senator from Minnesota that 


the Senator from West Virginia, with whom he is paired, would vote 
“ nay ” on this proposition. 
Mr. SABIN. Then I will vote. I vote “nay.” 


The roll-call was concluded. ; 
I am paired with the Senator from 


Mr. WILSON, of Maryland. 
Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes]. 

Mr. CHACE. I can inform the Senator from Maryland that if the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] were here he would vote 
“i nay” on the pending amendment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. My colleague [Mr. PLATT] is necessarily absent. 
He would vote *‘ nay” if he were here. He is paired with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—iL 
Bate, Gray, Pugh, Vance, 
Berry, Jones of Arkansas, Reagan, Walthall, 
Cockrell, Pasco, Saulsbury, 

NAYS—26. 
Allison, Callom. Ham * Spooner, 
Blair, Davis, Hawley, Stewart, 
Blod, Edmunds, H 5 Teller, 
Brown, Evarts, Hoar, Turpie, 
Butler, Farwell, Ingalls, Wilson of Iowa, 

Faulkner, Quay, 
Chandler, Frye, Sabin, 
ABSENT—39. 

Aldrich, Dolph, McPherson, Ransom, 

3 Eustis, Manderson, Riddleberger, 
Blackburn, George, Mitchell, Sawyer, 
Bowen, Gibson, Morgan, Sherman, 
Call, Gorman, Morriil, Stanford, 
Cameron, Hale, Paddock, Stockbridge, 
Coke, Palmer, Vest, 

mitt, Payne, Voorhees, 
Dan Jones of Nevada, Plait, Wilson of Md. 
Dawes, enna, lumb, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A quorum not having voted, the 
Secretary will call the roll of the Senate. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Allison, Coke, Hiscock, Saulsbury, 
Bate, Cullom, Hoar, Sawyer, 
Hisatbees Dol o Seance EN Spo 

p ones of Arkansas, Spooner, 
Blair, Edmunds, Manderson, Stewart, 
Blodgett, Paddock, Teller, 4 
Bowen, Faulkner, Palmer, Turpie, 
Brown, Frye, > Vanée, 
Butler, George, Pugh, Walthall, 

Gray, Quay, Wilson of Iowa, 
Chandler, se eagan, Wilson of Md. 
Cock: Hawley, Sabin, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-seven Senators are present— 

a quorum. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. As itis clear that the difficulty about 
this vote is owing to the fact that a large number of Senators are paired, 
though a quorum of Senators is present, and I have no desire to obstruct 
the business of the Senate, I will withdraw the amendment I offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. It can only be done 
by unanimous consent, the yeas and nays having been ordered. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and the amendment is withdrawn. 
A quorum of the Senate have answered to their names. 

Mr. CHACE. I move that the vote be taken now on all the amend- 
ments adopted as in Committee of the Whole. They are all pro forma 


amendments, merely verbal. 
The bill is still in Committee of the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Whole and open to amendment. 
Mr. VANCE. The last vote taken on an amendment showing that 
! there was not a quorum present, I wish to inquire what becomes of 
the vote on that amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The want of a quorum being dis- 
closed, by calling the yeas and nays pursuant to the rule, the Chair 
ordered the Secretary to call the roll of the Senate, which was done, 
and 47 Senators answered to their names, showing that a quorum was 
present. Thereupon the Senator from Arkansas asked unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw his amendment, which was given, and the bill isnow 
open to amendment in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. VANCE. Ihave been absent during some of the proceedings, 
but before I left the city, when this bill was last under discussion pre- 
ceding my departure, I offered an amendment. I ask leave now to 
call up that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina was not in order at the time when it was 
suggested. Itis now inorder if the Senator desires to submit it. 

Mr. VANCE. Then I now offer it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On ee 6, in section 4, line 4, after the word 
“ effect,” it is proposed to strike out down to and including the word 
“and,” in line 6, as follows: 

And each number of a periodical shall be considered an independent publi- 
cation, subject to the form of copyrigh as above; an 
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And to insert in lieu thereof: 

Provided. That newspapers, magazines, and periodicals shall not be entitled 
to copyright as herein provided. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, the proposed measure of copyright is 
intended to create a monopoly and enhance the price of the product, 
making literature and knowledge dear to the people. Almost all na- 
tions, I believe, grant a national copyright on the supposition that the 
disadvantage of monopoly, bad as it is, would be compensated to 
some extent by the benefit arising from the encouragement of litera- 
ture and the stimulation of those who write for the people. An inter- 
national copyright is simply a monopoly. It is a monopoly between 
America and the chief nations of civilization and the principal authors 
and sources of knowledge, and as such it becomes doubly objection- 
able, It will enhance the price of knowledge to all people in this 
country, as it will to all people in Great Britain, Yielding as far as 
may be to the necessity or supposed necessity of an international copy- 
right on books proper, I desire to contend as far as I can for cheap 
literature in the simpler forms of newspapers, magazines, and period- 
icals, which are most conveniently and cheaply used for the information 
of the great mass of the people. 

Of course we have the ancient and venerable chestnut brought up, 
which isalways made to do duty in behalf of any proposition to put money 
into individuals’ pockets, that this copyright law would operate to 
cheapen literature. Life is too short to waste time in arguing that asan 
abstract proposition. If it did not increase the price of literature there 
would be no demand for it here. It could not possibly stimulate the 
genius of a man to write and publish books and matter in magazines 
unless the price of that matter was increased to him. The inclusion 
of the kind of literature of which Iam speaking by this bill will op- 
erate, I think, not only to the damage of our own people, but equally 
to the damage of the reading portion of the civilized world, at least 
that portion of it which does read literature in the English language. 

I wish to read to the Senate the opinion of one of the principal pub- 
lishers of London, and that we know is the headquarters of the litera- 
ture of this age and this world. The publication called The Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, a general record of British and foreign literature, is 
issued bi-monthly in London, and one of the leading publishers ex- 
presses his opinion as follows in that publication: 

To the Editor of the Publishers’ Circular: 

Sır: The more one considers the various effects of such a copyright bill as 
that now before the American ture the more obvious it appears that it is 
not a copyright bill in an international senseatall. Itisabill calculated wholly 
and solely to throw additional business into the hands of American printers 
and paper-makers. It should be entitled “A bill to increase the business of 
printers and paper-makers.”’ It is dead against the interests alike of English 
and American authors and the American public. On the whole it may be con- 
sidered to leave American publishers and English publishers in much the same 
place as they are now. American authors and publishers, anxious for a real 
copyright, have been obliged to yield, step by step, to more powerful influences 
tal, in despair, they have been compelled to accept a thing which has nothing of 
Soo ht in it but the name. 

. It isagainst the interests of the American public, because it will necessarily 
make pee reprints much dearer than they would be if only once set up in- 
stead of twice. 

2. Iti is against the interests of American authors, because it will call for re- 
ciprocal treatment of them on this side. 

It is practically useless for English authors (nine-tenths of them), whose 
interest is the sole reason for its tence, because it insists on regulations im- 
possible for them to perform. 

4. English and American publishers may derive some benefit from it, be- 
cause both can make such arrangements as will enable them to set up all Eng- 
lish books and print them in America for America, and have plates sent to 
England to print English editions from. The competition between Englishand 
American publishers will probably neutralize the decided advantage which 
either one might derive from this American type-setting clause. 

5. The drift of the bill is, therefore, clearly to send all type-setting, English 
and American, to America. English printers will have to content themselves 
with presswork from American-made electrotypes. They will clearly be the 
main sufferers, 

6. It seems to me that remonstrance to the American promoters of this bill 
would only provoke its ce: e in its present form or its total rejection. 

7. Theonly thing to be done is to let it alone. Let the Americans pass it and 
call it an American international copyright act. Then, in the interests of Brit- 
ish manufacturers it will be absolutely necessary that steps should be taken to 
make this valuable act reciprocal, which would simply mean to prohibit abso- 
lutely the importation of American-made stereot or electrotype plates, and 
compel the type-setting here of both English and American copyrights. 

AN ENGLISH PUBLISHER. 

This I give as the opinion of a practical publisher in the city of Lon- 
don, who knows more about it than I do, and the effect, he says, will 
be clearly to make the British law reciprocal or conform to the Amer- 
ican law, and therefore no American authorean publish and copyright 
his productions in Great Britain without having the type set up and 
the copyrighted book in whole published in London or everywhere else 
on the day it is copyrighted. 

The whole scheme is.evidently one whose basis is what is known as 
protection, or taxing the people to make a few persons rich. That is 
the object of the whole thing and that underlies it. It is an effort to 
extend monopoly extra-territorially beyond the jurisdiction of the laws 
of our country by a grand international conspiracy between publishers, 
printers, and book-makers everywhere in the civilized world to make 
literature and knowledge for the people dear. 

It is not worth while for any Senator, as I have known some to do 
in the course of this debate, to go off into grand heroic and literary 
eloquence about the glories and blessings of literature and the impor- 


tance of encouraging that divine afflatus which we eall genius, for the 
benefit of mankind, etc., for no odds how high they soar they become 
much like Mr. Boflin’s secretary with the wooden leg, who profession- 
ally “‘ rose and fell,” and asa friend ‘‘ dropped into poetry.” 

However high they soar in the grand heroics of literary eloquence, 
professionally, as thrifty protectionists, they dropinto filthy lucre. That 
is at the bottom of it as sure as we live, and in opposing the extension 
of this interdiction on the acquisition of knowledge by the common 
people by means of the newspapers, the periodicals, and the magazines of 
the day, I claim to be a better friend to the grand things which emanate 
from the human mind and a greater admirer of them than those who 
undertake to make money out of them by placing them out of the reach 
of the poor. 

Why, sir, how long would it be until the commonest newspaper would 
be copyrighted? How long would it be until every daily edition by 
which we are informed of the events of the past twenty-four hours would 
be copyrighted and the price increased to the people if we do not make 
some exception? 

It seems to me that there can be no excuse for carrying this restric- 
tion upon human knowledge so far as this bill would carry it. Itseems 
to me that there is no reason assignable why the source of all our knowl- 
edge, why the very fountain of all our civilization and advancement, 
should be made more costly and more inaccessible to the great mass of 
our people; and I do trust that there is enough sense of justice left in 
the Senate to vote for this amendment; and if we are determined to 
extend the copyright monopoly to all literature in book form proper, 
to extend at least as cheap a literature as possible to the great mass of 
our people who have not the means to supply themselves with the 
more costly books. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. VANCE. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to hear the amendment read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be again read. 

The Secretary read the amendment of Mr. VANCE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The roll will be called. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COKE (when his name wascalled). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Corquirr]. If he were here, I should vote 

en. 


Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). On this bill lam paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. PAYNE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. TELLER (when his name wascalled). On this bill I am paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. He is in favor of the 
bill, and I presume would vote against this amendment if he were pres- 
ent. Ishould vote for the amendment if he were present. 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. If he were present, I should vote 

yea. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I am paired with the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. MaNDERSON]. If he were present, he would vote ‘‘ nay ” and I 
should vote “yea.” 

E Mr, AE I am paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
USTIS]. 
The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—12, 
Bate, Edmunds, Pugh, Turpie, 
Berry, Mitchell, Reagan, Vance, 
Call, Morgan, Saulsbury, Walthall, 
NAYS—25, 
Allison, Chandler, Frye, Quay, 
Blair, Cullom, Hampton, Sawyer, 
Blodgett, Davis, Hawley, Sherman, 
Bowen, Dolph, H > Stewa 
Brown, Evarts, Hoar, Stockbridge, 
Butler, Farwell, Jonesof Arkansas, Wilson of Iowa, 
Chace, Faulkner, Pasco, Wilson of Md. 
ABSENT—36. 

Aldrich, Eustis, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, 
Beck, George, Kenna, Ransom, 
Blackburn, Gibson, McPherson. Riddleberger, 
Cameron, Gorman, Manderson, Sabin, 
Cockrell, Gray, Morrill, Spooner, 

ke, Hale, Paddock, Stanford. 
an Re Harris, Palmer, Teller, 

el, Hearst, Payne, ‘est, 

Dawes, Ingalls, Platt, Voorhees, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TELLER. I move to add the following as a new section: 

This act shall continue in force for the period of five years, and no longer. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated from 


the desk. 
The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add as a new section: 


This act shall continue in force for the period of five years, and no longer. 
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Mr. CHACE. This bill is an amendment to the present copyright 
Jaw, as I understand it, and the effect of the amendment would be to 
shorten all copyrights, both domestice and foreign, to five years. I may 
be mistaken, but that is the effect of it, as I understand. 

Mr. TELLER. This bill, it is true, is an amendment to the Revised 
Statutes, If the amendment were adopted as it is, the original law 
would be in force thereafter, after the five years, without this bill. 

Iam not myself in favor of this bill, though I do not find the ob- 
jections to it that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] does. 
If foreign authors were to haye the benefit of American copyright and 
the American market, I do not myself think it is any hardship on them 
to say that they shall come here and publish their works here. 

I have other objections to this measure. I do not care at this time, 
after the lengthy discussion of the bill, when the Senate is somewhat 
tired of it, to enter into a general discussion of the question of inter- 
national copyright. I believe, however, it will have a tendency, not 
injurious to American literature particularly, but to increase the price 
of all literature in this country; and, not believing there is any com- 
mensurate benefit for the injury the reading public will receive, I am 
opposed to the bill, Iam in favor of liniting it to a short time, if it 
is to become a law, until we can see what its practical effect will be. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Colorado [ Mr. TELLER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments made as in Committee of the Whole were concurred in. 

Mr. BLAIR. I desire to say a word before the question is taken on 
the passage of the bill. I expect to vote for the passage of this bill, 
but I desire to say that, as far as I am able to understand the subject, 
it is not such a bill as I believe should be provided for the exigencies 
of the case. I think that a simple bill, providing a percentage or a 
royalty upon the sales of books of foreign authors that may be pub- 
lished or circulated in our country, with suitable restraints and pro- 
visions for the protection of the interests of the author in his work, 
would be much better than the present, as I think, complicated meas- 
ure. But as this has been a matter of controversy for so many years, 
and it is exceedingly desirable that there should be some legislationon 
the subject, and as any legislation which is obtained must necessarily 
be somewhat tentative and dependent upon experiments in the future 
as to whether it be really remedial and reaching the purpose or not, 
I am disposed to vote for this billas probably the only bill that is likely 
to be enacted at all. 

I rose simply to say this, and to indicate the line of legislation that 
I think should be pursued to protect the only interest that ought to be 
protected; that is to give a fair compensation to the author for the pro- 
duction of his mind, for his intellectual work, without at the same 
time ee jeopardize the interests of the general public in the 
direction of cheap knowledge, by building up other interests of a purely 
material nature—those of the publishers and those interested in the me- 
chanical prosecution of the work. 

As I stated before, the bill is not framed on that theory. Some leg- 
islation, as I think, is required by justice, and we have before us the 
whole future wherein to perfect this and any other legislation, so that 
ultimately we may have legislation which, while it shall protect and 
do justice to authors, will not at the same time tend in the direction ot 
increasing the expense of ordinary and useful knowledge. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the bill pass ? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am constrained to vote against this 
bill, and I desire to state briefly the reasons. 

The power given by the Constitution is ‘‘to promote the progress ot 
science and useful arts by securing for limited times to authors and in- 
ventors the exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries,” 
I do not believe this bill promotes science. I believe it obstructs 
science. I believe it is unjust to a large number of American citizens 
who have a taste for reading and who have a desire for improvement. 
I believe that as to them it wifl do a great injury by raising the price 
of good books and literature. 

I am opposed to it for other reasons. The foreign author, as the law 
now exists in this country, has no right to the exclusive printing and 
publishing of his work here, This bill grants him a right that he has 
not got, grants a right to a foreigner at the expense of the rights and 
of the interests of the great mass of the American people. 

For these reasons, sir, I would cast my vote, if I were not paired, 
against the bill. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I shall vote against this bill, be- 
cause I believe it will tend to increase the price of works by which 
knowledge is acquired by the mass of the people. Not only does the 
bill apply to books, butit includes newspapers, periodicals, magazines. 
Now our papers may copy valuable articles from foreign magazines, 
conveying desirable knowledge and information. 

We have carried our own domestic copyright law to a very great ex- 
tent. Now an article is copyrighted and no newspaper has a right, 
without the consent of its author, tomake any quotations from it. Re- 


cently a member of this body published a pamphlet containing a bill 
introduced by him and the reports upon it and the debates upon it, and 
copyrighted that, as if to prevent any one using any part of the matter 
there contained. 

Mr. BLAIR. I assure the Senator that I have paid out thousands 
of dollars to get this country informed in regard to the matters ‘con- 
tained in that publication, and never received one single cent in re- 
turn. I desire to put that on record for the satisfaction of the Senator 
and any other Senator who may be curious in this matter. I had it 
copyrighted for this reason: I made myself poor in the effort to give 
information on this subject to the people of the conntry who called 
for it, and I published a large edition of that document, hoping to sell 
enough so that I might pay for it with a portion and circulate the rest 
gratuitously. I found the result to be this: The moment I did that I 
was accused of endeavoring to make gain out of the matter, and as a 
final result of the whole I paid my bills and gave away the whole edi- 
tion. : 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have no doubt that is so. 

Mr. BLAIR. I only object to the insult. That is all. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I only referred to this to illustrate the fact that 
We are carrying our own copyright to a very greatextent. I certainly 
meant no offense to the Senator. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does the Senator understand that that was carried to 
any unusual or improper extent? Let him learn that there is any im- 
propriety before he alludes to it or charges it, and let other Senators 
do the same. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I only referred to that as an illustration of the 
extent to which our copyright law is carried. 

Mr. BLAIR. It is singular no other illustration could be cited. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have no desire to question the copyright of 
that book. Would the Senator desire to prevent its publication by 
any person who wished to quote from that book? It illustrates the 
extent to which we are carrying our copyright system. My idea is 
that any information that a newspaper publisher or a periodical pub- 
lisher might desire to Jay before his patrons would, under the opera- 
tions of this bill, be entirely protected. A very large portion of the 
people of this country are people of not very great means; they can 
not have select libraries, and they are dependent for their information 
largely upon periodicals and newspapers. If these periodicals and 
newspapers shall, after the passage of this bill, publish extracts from 
any English work or periodical, they will be held liable to prosecution 
for it, and the people will be necessarily cut off from obtaining that 
information. The remarks of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
VANCE] on that subject were very pertinent in my opinion. 

I shall vote against the bill because I think it is a limitation on the 
information which the people of this country ought to be allowed to 


Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I rise for two reasons: first to call for 
the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill, so as to have them spread 
upon the record, and the other is simply to make a philosophical ob- 
servation as to the queer constitution of human nature. There has 
been sent over from the House of Representatives a biennial appropri- 
ation bill, appropriating about $22,000,000 for the purpose of opening 
our harbors and their approaches to foreign commerce, whilst we have 
standing on the statute-book, with a desperate determination to resist 
any change therein, tariff duties that prohibit the coming of that for- 
eign commerce for which we are preparing the way at so much expense. 

It was but a few short and momentous weeks since that this Senate, 
with my help, under the lead of thegallant and philanthropic and be- 
nevolentSenator from New Hampshire [ Mr. BLAIR], passed a bill appro- 
priating $78,000,000 to educate the poor and ignorant children of this 
country and teach them how to read; and now this same Senate, under 
the lead of the same benevolent Senator, has just passed a bill increas- 
ing the price of books to those poor people and placing reading matter 
out of their reach. And so we go: a bundle of contradictions, with 
nothing but the natural and inherent and instinctive greatness of our 
people and of our country to prevent us from becoming supremely 
ridiculous in the eyes of the civilized world; and that remark is not 
copyrighted. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to correct the Senator from North Carolina in 
one of his remarks. He speaks of the passage of the bill increasing the 
price of books. Does he refer to the copyright bill ? 

Mr. VANCE. That is the benevolence of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill. 

Mr. VANCE. I have asked for the yeas and nays on that question. 

The vee and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. COKE (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. CoLquirr]. If he were here, I should vote 
t na Pehl 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). On the passage of this 
bill I am paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 
If he were present, I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 


The question is on the passage of the 
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Mr. BATE (when the name of Mr. Harris was called). My col- 
league [Mr. HARRIS] is paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL]. 

Mr. PAYNE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. JoNES]. I understand from his colleague 
that if he were here he would vote for this bill. So I vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. TELLER (when his name was called). Iam paired on polit- 
ical questions with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Grmson]. On 
this question Iam paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. 
If he were present, he would yote for the bill and I should vote against 
it. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I desire tostate that my colleague [Mr. KENNA] 
is paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SABIN]. 

r. GEORGE. I desire to state that the Senator from Kentu 
[Mr. Breck] is absent, paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 
The Senator from Kentucky, if here, would vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. FAULKNER. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] is 
paired with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. If he were 
present, the Senator from Virginia would vote ‘‘nay’’ on the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] 
is paired with me on the passage of this bill. If present, he would vote 
**yea’’ and I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. VEST. Iam paired with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

Mr. HOAR. My colleague [Mr. DAweEs] is paired with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. WILSON]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland has voted. 

Mr. HOAR. My colleague, if present, would vote the same way as 
the Senator from Maryland. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 10; as follows: 


YEAS—H. 
Allison, Cullom, Hawley, Payne, 
Bate, ' Davis, Hiscock, Quay, 
Blair, Dolph, Hoar, Sawyer, 
Blodgett, Edmunds, In: Spooner, 
Bowen, Evarts, Mitchell, Stockbridge, 
Brown, Farwell, Morgan, Turpie, 
Butler, Faulkner, Paddock, Wilson of Iowa, 
Chace, e, Pasco, Wilson of Md. 
Chandler, Hampton, 

NAYS—10. 
Berry Pugh, Vance, Walthall. 
Call, F Ransom, 
Jones of Arkansas, Sa F 

ABSENT—22. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Jonesof Nevada, Riddleberger, 
Beck, George, Kenna, in, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Manderson, Sherman, 
Cameron, Gorman, McPherson, 
Cockrell, Gray, Morrill, Stewart, 
Coke, j Bie ee eral 
Colqu arris, tt, 
pean Plumb, Voorhees, 
So the bill was passed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 9711) making an appropriation to enable the several 
Executive Departments of the Government and the Bureau of Agri- 
culture and the Smithsonian Institution, including the National Mu- 
seum and Commission of Fish and Fisheries, to participate in the cen- 
tennial exposition of the Ohio Valley and Central States, to be held at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, from July 4 to October 27, 1888, was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


LIFE-SAVING STATIONS. 


Mr. SPOONER. Iask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1923) providing for the estab- 
lishment of a life-saving station at the harbor of Kewaunee, Wis. 

“By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
ed to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with an 
amendment, to add: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to estab- 
lish additional life-saving stations upon the seacoast of the United States as fol- 
lows: One near the entrance to Yaquina Bay, O: n; one ator near the mouth 
of the Umpqua River, Oregon; one between Mokensie’s Head and Peterson’s 
Point, near mis Place onto the Head, Washington Territory; one on Peter- 
son's Point, at the entrance to Gray’s Harbor, Washington tory, as the 
General Superintendent of the Lif ving Service may recommend. 

That the Beceetary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to estab- 
lish a life-saving station on the coast of Delaware or Maryland, at such point 
between Indian River Inlet, Delaware, and Ocean City, Maryland, as the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Life-Saving Service may recommend, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be necessary for the Senator 


from Wisconsin to prepare an amendment to the title, unless he adds 
“and at other places herein named.” 

Mr. SPOON I move that amendment to the title. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The title as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE. Imove that the Senate insist on its amendments to the 
bill and ask for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. FARWELL, 
Mr. DOLPH, and Mr. GIBSON were appointed. 


FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS. 


Mr. CALL. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate allow me to 
make a motion for the reconsideration of the vote on the passage of the 
land-forfeiture bill, and I desire to state that I merely wish to offer an 
amendment similar to the one offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Witson] and which passed the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous consent is not required. 
The Senator has a right to move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. The Chair understands the motion to reconsider to be 
entered. 

Mr. FARWELL. I ask unanimous consent to call up Order of Bus- 
iness 938, being the bill (S. 2615) to authorize the Baltimore and Po- 
tomac Railroad Company to acquire and use real estate for railway pur- 
poses in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CALL. I ask the Senator from Illinois to allow me to make the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the forfeiture bill was passed. 

Mr. FARWELL. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion has been entered. 

Mr. CALL. I would like to have the question submitted to the 
Senate and the amendment offered at this time. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Florida moves that 
the vote by which the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore 
granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and 
for other purposes, was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. DOLPH. I move that the motion to reconsider lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheSenator from Oregon moves that 
the motion to reconsider do lie on the table. 

Mr. CALL. Iask the Senator to withdraw that motion for a mo- 
ment, 

Mr. DOLPH. I should like to inquire, for information, whether, if 
the motion to reconsider is laid on the table, that disposes of the mo- 
tion without affecting the passage of the bill ? : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itisa final disposition of the motion. 

Mr. DOLPH. I understand the amendment to be the one that was 
discussed in Committee of the Whole and laid upon the table, and I 
can not yield. 

Mr. CALL. Will not the Senator allow me to make a remark? I 
merely desire to say that my amendment is precisely similar to the text 
placed in the bill on motion of the Senator from Iowa, in regard to Iowa. 
itis necessary to qualify and explain clearly, beyond mistake, an amend- 
ment already in the bill, relating to grants in the Stateof Florida. It 
is to confirm the settlers in possession. I hope the motion to lay the 
motion to reconsider on the table will not prevail. 

Mr. BLAIR. Before the question is put, I ask unanimous consent 
to say that the Senator from Florida stated to me his desire to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed. I inquired of him what 
was the amendment he desired to move, and he said it was substan- 
tially the same amendment that he moved yesterday, and which was 
discussed, and by a vote of the Senate laid on the table; and under the 
circumstances I do not think the Senator is entitled to make this mo- 
tion. The bill has to go to the other House and be amended there and 
perhaps go to a committee of conference. I think, under the circum- 
stances, I can not assent to a motion to reconsider. The Senate can take 
the responsibility, however. 

Mr. CALL. laskunanimous consent to say that there can be no rea- 
son why the State of Florida shall be discriminated against when the 
same amendment substantially has been puton for other States. It is 
no objection to say that the other House may or may not put on the 
amendment. I only ask it because since my amendment was voted 
upon the Senator from Iowa has had an amendment put on the bill 
effecting substantially the same object. 

Mr. DOLPH. I take issue with the Senator there. It is not the 
same amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon moves 
that the motion to reconsider the vyote by which the bill was passed be 
laid on the table. 

Mr. CALL. Task for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TELLER (when his name was called). 
Senator from Louisiana [ Mr. GIBSON]. 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 


I am paired with the 
I am paired with tke Sen- 
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Mr. EUSTIS (after having voted in the negative). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Pappock], and withdraw my vote. 
Mr. BATE. My colleague [ Mr. HARRIS] is paired with the Senator 
from Vermont [ Mr. MORRILL]. 
Mr. TELLER. Fearing there may not be a quorum, I vote ‘‘ nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—15. 
Blair, Cullom, Hiscock, Sawyer, 
Bowen, Dolph, Hoar, Stewart, 

Farwell, Mitchell, Wilson of Iowa. 

Chan N Frye, Palmer, 

NAYS—26, 
Allison, Evarts, Pasco, Teller, 

e ' Faulkner, Pugh, Turpie, 
Berry, George, Quay, Vance, 
Gray, Walthall 
Butler, Hampton, Reagan, Wilson of Md. 
Call, Jones of Arkansas, Saulsbury, 
Coke, Morgan, ~ Spooner, 
ABSENT—25. 
Aldric Dawes, Ingalls, Plum 
ke, 2, Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Hiddicberger, 

Blackburn, Eustis, Ken Sabin, 
Blodgett, Gibson, MePherson, Sherman, 
Cameron, Gorman, erson, Stanford, 
Cockrell, Hale, Morrill, Stockbridge, 
Colquitt, Harris, Paddock, Vi 
Daniel, Hawley, Payne, Voorhees, 
Davis, att, 


So the Senate refused to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. DOLPH. Is that motion debatable? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is debatable. 

My. DOLPH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CALL. As I am occupying the floor by consent of the Senator 
from Ilinois [Mr. FARWELL], who asked for the consideration of a bill, 
I do not feel at liberty, if this motion is to be discussed, to displace 


him. 

Mr. DOLPH. I willinform the Senator that I am not occupying his 
time, and I am not asking any concession from him in regard to the 
matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state the position of 
the question. The Senator from Florida [ Mr. CALL] made his motion, 
as he had a right to do, and it is now before the Senate for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from Florida 
to state that his object in making this motion was in order that he 
might offer in the Senate an amendment which he offered in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, which was laid npon the table. That amendment is 
found printed on pages 4021 and 4022 of to-day’s RECORD, and is as fol- 
lows: 

Provided, That the title to the land described in the act entitled “An act t- 
ing lands to the States of Alabama and Florida to aid in the AB earar aia of 
certain lines of railway in said States,” sprees the 17th of May, 1856, which 
lies adjacent to the part of the lines of railroad built under and in pursuance 
the act of the State of Florida entitled “An act to encourage a liberal system 
of internal improvements in the State of Florida,” approved January 5, 1855, 
within the time limited in the granting act, and which were granted to any of 
the said companies by the Legislature of the State of Florida, and are held by 
purchase from said companies made before the year 1866, are meek fe ey ere 
to such purchasers: Provided further, That all the publie lands within the State 
of Florida are hereby withdrawn from all entries except homestead entries 
until the pending legislation on the subject shall be disposed of, or until the pres- 
ent Congress shall terminate, and also accept any sales of s quantity not more 
than 160 acres to one person, the head of a family; and the register and receiver 
shall have power to sell isolated tracts of land, whether offered or unoffered, 
when, in their discretion, it shall be thought best, 

It will be seen that there are several propositions involved in this 
amendment. One proposition is to make a different rule for Florida in 
regard to lands which have been settled upon and sold by the railroad 
companies than that which is made for every other State and Territory 
in the Union. By section 2 of the bill which we have passed it is 
provided— 

That in all cases where persons are in possession of con of the lands affected 

by any such grant and hereby resumed by and resto to the United States, 
under deed, written contract with, or license from, the State or corporation to 
which such grant was made, or its assignees, executed in d faith prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1886, they shall be entitled to the same from the United States, 
in quantities not ex: 320 acres to any one such person, at the rate of $2.50 
per acre, 
_ What does the Senator from Florida propose by the amendment which 
ne offered in Committee of the Whole? He gets up in the Senate and 
states that these lands have not been earned, that they are lands which 
will be forfeited by this act, and then he proposes by the first clause 
of his amendment to give to the purchasers from the rai company— 
and the term “‘purchasers’’ includes mortgagees, because that is a qual- 
ified purchase—title without payment, while every in posses- 
sion of such land in any other of the States or Territories of the Union 
must pay two dollars and a half an acre. 

Besides, it is not safe for the Senate of the United States to legislate 
on a singlestatement of a Senator, made in the Senate upon the 
of a bill, that the lands referred to will be forfeited. I Forera the 
Senator’s statement is in regard to those lands. 


By the act of 1856 there was granted to the State of Florida land for 
the purpose of constructing three different lines of railroad. By an 
act of the same year the State of Florida granted all those lands to three 
trustees for the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and 
provided that any railroad company chartered under the laws of Florida 
which should construct a railroad on any of those lines should be en- 
titled to the grant for the road they constructed, and the Senator stated 
recently, before a subcommittee of the Committee on Public Lands, that 
there was a controversy whether these lands had been earned or not, 
that certain railroad companies are claiming these lands, while, accord- 
ing to his theory of the case, they have not been earned. 

Mr. CALL. Let me interruptthe Senator. The Senator is entirely 
mistaken. ‘There is not a human being on the face of the earth that 
denies the right of the settlers covered by the amendment. The only 
question is that they can not, in the opinion of many lawyers, myself 
among them, go into the courts because of a technical defect in the 
title, which I have explained. 

It refers only to the completed parts of the line, completed within 
the time limited in the original granting act. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator was before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands only Friday last, and in answer to a question 
put by me as to whether these lands were claimed by railroad compa- 
nies as earned lands he said of course they were claimed. 

So I say, not only does the Senator from Florida propose a different 
rule in regard to the persons who have purchased of the railroad com- 
panies in Florida from that which this bill adopts as to other States of 
the Union, but he wants us to legislate in regard to lands the title to 
which is controverted and which are claimed by the railroad companies 
to have been earned. What reason is there why the citizens of Oregon 
should pay $2.50 an acre and every person who has purchased of rail- 
road companies the unearned land now, according to the theory of the 
Senator from Florida, shall get his land free in Florida? Why should 
the man who has gone upon 320 acres in Eastern Oregon, of the North- 
ern Pacific grant, and made it valuable, pay $2.50 an acre for his land 
to the General Government, while the mortgagees of the railroads in 
Florida shall have their titles confirmed by the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Florida? ‘That is the effect of it. 

Mr. CALL. I will say to the Senator thatthere is no corporation on 
the face of the earth in Florida that would derive any title or interest 
under this amendment, It refers to settlers and purchasers from the 

i companies where the road was completed within the time re- 
quired by br pang act. 

Mr. DOLPH. Very well. Ido not myself place much importance 
upon the question as to whether the road was completed within a cer- 
tain time—— 

Mr. GEORGE.” I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Oregon to the words of the amendment. He seems to misconstrue the 
whole effect of it. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think not. 

Mr. GEORGE, It only applies to ands opposite the finished portion 
of the road when the road was finished within the time fixed in the act 


of | of Congress granting the land. Thatisall. It applies to no other 


land, 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Florida has stood up in his place 
on more than one occasion here and insisted that these lands were not 
earned, and on that proposition and on that statement of fact he se- 
cured an amendment to the bill as it has passed, authorizing pre-emp- 
tion and homestead entrymen who had gone on these lands before a 
certain date to perfect their titles, stating in open Senate that the land 
had not been earned. Now I understand the Senator from Florida to 
still take that position that while a road was completed adjacent to 
these lands the State had never made any designation to the company 
to receive the grant, the grant had never. been transferred to the com- 
pany; and it is a similar case exactly if he is correct to that in Michi- 
gan which we had under consideration yesterday where the Senate 
adopted an amendment to the bill which undertook to forfeit only 
lands adjacent to uncompleted road, the amendment saying that it 
should not prevent the forfeiture of lands in Michigan lying west of a 
certain point, and the reason given for it by the Senator,from Michigan 
was ihat another company had built a line within the limits of the 
indemnity lands of the grant which might claim the land, and he was 
fearful that under the act as it stood the lands would not be forfeited, 
but could be claimed by that other company. 

That is a similar case exactly to the case of Florida if it is true that 
the railroad company who built the road were not authorized to build 
it, were not authorized to earn the grant, had never been designated 
to receive the grant. I think myself that these lands adjacent to com- 
pleted road have been earned. I think it will turn out so, and that 
the Senator from Florida is mistaken. Butare we going, where there 


is a disputed question of fact, where the title to the landsis disputed, 
and when we have heard upon every bill that has been discussed in 
the Senate the Senator from Florida declaiming on what he called a 
confirmation of lands which had not been earned hy the construction 
of the roads—are we going to turn around now and adopt an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator to confirm all the sales (and I say a mort- 
gage is a sale) made by these companies of these lands? 
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This amendment goes further, and proposes to amend the general 
Jand laws and withdraw in the State of Florida all public lands— 


from all entries except homestead entries until the pending legislation on the 
subject shall be disposed of, or until the present Congress shall terminate, and 
also except any sales of a quantity not more than 160 acres to one person, the 
head of a family— 


And here is a general provision regulating the duties of the register 
and receiver of the land office— 


and the register and receiver shall have power to sell isclated tracts of land, 
whether otfered to unoffered, when, in their discretion, it shall be thought best. 


It seems to me that the Senator’s two amendments, the one which 
has been adopted in the bill and the amendment now proposed, do not 
harmonize. If I understand what he believes he has accomplished by 
his amendments, in the one he proposes to go back of the question 
whether these lands were earned and forfeit them to the extent that 
there are homestead and pre-emption claims upon them, That has 
heen adopted by the Senate and is part of the bill. Now, he comes in 
and proposes a wholesale confirmation of all persons claiming land un- 
der the railroad companies, admitting himself in the Senate that the 
lands have not been earned. The Senator from Florida shakes his 
head. Do I understand him now to state that these lands have been 
earned ? 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, the purposeisaclearone. The granting 
act of May 17, 1856, required the entire line of road to be completed 
within ten years. ‘The entire line of road was not completed within 
ten years, If, therefore, that technical construction is to be had, as 
some persons and some ccurts affirm, then no part of the land was 
earned, but I certainly have never claimed that where the roads were 
built, or any portion of them, within the ten years, that substantially, 
- if not technically, they were not earned, and those who bought from 
the companies ought to have their title confirmed. That is all there 
is in it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then I ask the Senator what earthly use there is ot 
his amendment, if the road was constructed within the time limited 
and this act does not undertake to forfeit lands except adjacent to un- 
completed road? Whatis the objectof his amendmentexceptto do that 
which he has denounced in every other bill that has been before the 
Senate, to go back and by an aflirmative act of Congress confirm the 
title of the railroad company and the grantees of the railroad company 
to lands adjacent to uncompleted road? 

Mr. CALL. I will answer the Senator. The act required a dis- 
posal by the Legislature of the State. The Legislature of the State of 
Florida never made any di of this grant, but in the internal-im- 

rovement act of the State they did declare that they would give the 
find which the United States might thereafter t to the State in 
aid of these roads to such railroad companies authorized under the in- 
ternal-improvement act as should construct any part of the line, 

It has been held very properly that the State of Florida could not and 
did not give lands which she had no title or right to, but the Legisla- 
ture of the State after the expiration of this grant to these railroad com- 

nies while under the internal-improvementact had built parts of the 

ines in conformity with that act, gave to them the land for each 10 
miles, Long after the grant expired the Legislature of the State granted 
to the purchasers from the railroad companies whatever rights the State 
mighthave. Therefore, while you have nostrict legal title which these 
persons can enforce in the courts, you have all the substantial rights 
that the law intended to confer, you have the building of the road by 
the company designated in the internal-improvement act, you have the 
recognition by the State of the right of these companies to the land and 
of the purchasers from them so faras the completed lines are concerned, 
but you have no legal title which can be enforced in an action of eject- 
ment in the opinion of many good lawyers and the courts. 

Mr. DOLPH. ‘The grant of 1856 to the State of Florida wasa grant 
in presenti. The title is in ‘the State and will remain there until a 
forfeiture is had by this bill or by some other aet of Congress so far as 
a forfeiture can behad. It is entirely competent for the State of Florida 
to-day to make a disposition of these lands for the purpose for which 
the grant was made, and it is immaterial whether it made it in 1856 
or made it afterwards. So far as the road has been builtand the State 
has disposed of the land, there is no necessity whatever for the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. CALL. What harm is there in it? 

Mr. DOLPH. Because it involves a question of fact. It does not 
leave the railroad companies in Florida to contend for their rights un- 
der the act like every other railroad company affected by this bill. We 
assume that the facts as stated are correct; there is no dispute about 
them. Ifthe road has been built and the State has designated the 
company to receive the lands and has transferred the lands to it, that 
is the end of the matter and the conveyances by the railroad company 


are good. 

Mr. CALL. Iask the Senator, does he say that all the lawyers ac- 
cept his opinion on that subject? Does he mean to say that becanse he 
entertains one opinion of the law it is impossible that the courts and 
other lawyers may entertain a different one, and that that being the 
case, legislation shall not be had to make that clear which may be 
doubtful ? : 


Mr. DOLPH. No; I mean to say that some attention ought to be 
paid to the report of the Committee on Public Lands in regard to such 
a bill as this, and that such an amendmentas this proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Florida, which was not considered by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, which was laid upon the table by the Senate in Committee 
of the Whole, should not now be offered, or at least the vote on the 
passage of the bill ought not now to be reconsidered to bring the bill 
back from the House in order that it may be still open for amendment 
and that we shall renew the discussion upon it. 

Mr. SPOONER. Iask the Senator from Oregon if the proposed 
amendment is the one laid on the table? 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Wisconsin inquires if the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Florida is the amendment on which 
the Senate has already acted. I say to him that I understand it to be 
the amendment which was laid upon the table by the Senate in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. CALL. But I will say to the Senator that that was done before 
the vote on the amendment of the Senator from Iowa, by which the 
bill was amended in substantially the same respect. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator has repeated that over and over again. 
There is no more similarity between the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Iowa and the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Florida than there is between a mouse and an elephant, only they are 
both amendments and so a mouse and an elephant are both animals. 
What was the amendment of the Senator from lowa? Itwas an amend- 
ment to section 2, which provides that persons in possession of lands 
under a railroad company under deed or contract from the railroad com- 
pany shall be entitled to purchase from the United States. The Sena- 
tor from Iowa, supposing that there might be a contest about lands in 
the State of Iowa between persons claiming under the railroad com- 
panies and persons in possession of the lands under the pre-emption 
and homestead laws, simply provided that this section 2 should not 
apply to lands in the State of Iowa upon which there were settlements 
under the homestead and pre-emption laws. 

Mr. CALL. Now let me ask the Senator a question. What was 
the-object of that amendment? What was the purpose, what effect 
did it have? To protect settlers; to protect occupants on the lands of 
the railroad companies? Answer me that question, and then tell me 
what this amendment is for. 

Mr. DOLPH. Section 2 of this bill as it appes to the for- 
feited lands of every railroaad company in the United States that comes 
within the purview of this bill. 

Mr. CALL. Iask whether the effect of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa was not to protect actual settlers upon the granted lands 
under color of purchase or otherwise from the road companies ? 

Mr. DOLPH. It wasnot. Itwastoprefer persons who were on these 
lands under the homestead and pre-emption laws as against persons who 
were on them under the corporations. So it was an amendment dis- 
similar from that offered by the Senator from Florida in that respect. 
The amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida is to confirm all 
sales in Florida made by the railroad companies. Now, if they are 
earned lands it is not necessary, because they are not disturbed by this 
bill. If they are unearned lands that this amendment refers to, then 
the Senator proposes a different rule for Florida from that which exists 
for Oregon and the other States of the Union. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator yield to a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. DOLPH. No; I think we had better settle this. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to know exactly what there is before 
the Senate. Is there a motion to reconsider pending, or is the bill it- 
self under discussion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is to reconsider the vote 
by which Senate bill 1430 was passed. 

Mr. BUTLER. The bill has been passed, and I do not see how it 
can be discussed after it has been J 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to reconsider is debat- 
able. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator will yield, I will move an adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. BLAIR. I hope, before the Senator presses that motion—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I will not press it unless the Senator from Oregon 

ields. 
ers BLAIR. Ishonid like to know where the bill is. 

Mr. FRYE. If the Senate adjourns with this motion pending it 
will be here for the next three days. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would rather be here for three days than be here 
at this time of the evening. Of course, I will not press the motion if 
the Senator from Oregon does not yield. S 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam through. I have said all I desire to say, 

Mr.-BUTLER. Very well. Then I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iask unanimous consent that the pending motion be 
taken up and disposed of to-morrow morning, immediately on the ter- 
mination of morning business. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
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asks unanimous consent that at the close of morning business to-mor- 
row the Senate resume the consideration of the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit 
certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the con- 
struction of railroads, and for other purposes. Is there objection ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will not interpose an objection if we can have a 
vote by 2 o'clock; if not, I shall object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is so ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before submitting that motion the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, being the bill (8. 
2083) to provide for the establishment of a bureau of animal industry, 
and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock and their products, to ex- 
tirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other diseases among domes- 
tic animals, and for other purposes. 

The Senator from South Carolina moves that. the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 53 minutes p. m.) 
me Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, May 10, 1888, at 12 
o'clock m, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, May 9, 1888. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H, MILBURN, D. D. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON, by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of so much of the Journal of the proceedings of yesterday as relates 
to the reports of committees was dispensed with. The remainder of 
the Journal was read and approved. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, submitting an estimate of an appropriation to supply de- 
ficiencies for contingent expenses of the Treasury Department for the 
fiscal year 1888; which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 


JOHN C. GREEN. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (S. 67) to perfect 
the military record of John C. Green, of Tennessee; which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


WILLIAM H. ROBERTSON AND E. L. HEDDEN, 


TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM], chair- 
man of the Committee on Claims, asks to have an order entered, which 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be directed to uest the Senate to 
furnish the ITouse with an bo, eg Copy, of the bill ($1198) for the relief of 
William H. Robertson and ward L, Hedden, late collectors of customs for 
„the district of the city of New York, the copy thereof heretofore sent to the 
House having been mislaid, 

The order was made. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BLANCHARD, for ten days from May 9, on account of impor- 
tant business, 

To Mr. BUTLER, for eight days, commencing with to-day. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, BRUSSELS. 


Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
,consent to discharge the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union from further consideration of the joint resolution (S. R. 
a appropriating $30,000 for the international exhibition at Brussels, 
gium. 

The joint resolution was read. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading; and it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

‘The latter motion was agreed to. 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION OF THE OHIO VALLEY. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9711) making 
an appropriation to enable the several Executive Departments of the 
Government and the Bureau of Agriculture and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, including the National Museum and Commission of Fish and 
Fisheries, to participate in the centennial exposition of the Ohio Val- 
ley and Central States, to be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, from July 4 to 
October 27, 1888, and that the same be put on its passage. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I can state in a moment what 
the bill contains, and with the consent of the House I will do so. The 
States of the Northwest and of the Mississippi Valley have arranged 
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for an exposition in commemoration of the formation of civil govern- 
mentin the Northwest Territory. For that purpose they have already 
provided buildings, which they have paid for, costing over a million 
dollars, and have provided a fund beyond that of over a million dollars 


more. They ask no aid whatever. They simply ask that the Execu- 
tive Departments may participate in the exposition. * The request is 
made by every State west of the Alleghanies and assented to by the 
States east of the Alleghanies, and those States have all taken part in 
the preparations for the exposition. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have an amendment which should be added 
to this bill before it is passed. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. An amendment has been prepared to which 
there is no objection, providing that certain historical archives may, at 
the discretion of the committee, be taken to Marietta and remain there 
during three days on the occasion of the celebration of the early settle- 
ment at that place and the establishment of civil government in the 
Northwest Territory. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I presume the amendment need not be read. 
The statement of my colleague [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] covers the sub- 
stance of the amendment. í 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of line 22 insert the following: 

“ Provided, That said committee may, in the exercise of its discretion, allow 
such documents and exhibits as relate tothe sany settlement at Marietta, Ohio, 
and the establishment of civil government in the territory northwest of the 
Ohio River, to be taken to Marietta and exhibited during the timè from July 15 
to et aa inclusive, under such restrictions and custody as said committee may 
provide.” 


Mr. BLAND. Who is to pay the expense of transportation? 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH. ‘The Government pays the expense of its 
own participation; that is all. No Government aid is asked. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. As the bill is now before the House for considera- 
tion, I think it should be read. . 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas the States which comprise the Northwest Territory and the adjacent 
States will hold at Cincinnati, Ohio. from July 4 to October 27, 1883, a cen- 
tennial exposition commemorative of the organization of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, under the ordinance of 1787, in which exposition all the States and Ter- 
ritories of the United States and the General Government have been invited to 
participate, the object being in said exposition to present a panorama of the 
nation’s resources and present state of progressive development by an exhi- 
bition of the products of agriculture, of the various industries, and fine arts; 
also the results of advancement made in the sciences; the whole illustrating the 
opportunities secured to and the possibilities which wait upon the citizens of 
this Republic; and - 

Whereas the citizens of the Ohio Valley and the several States adjacent thereto 
have made suitable and adequate preparation and arrangements for holdin, 
said e tion, and are desirous—and it being fit and proper—that the seve: 
Executive De nts of the Government, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Smithsonian Institution, including the National Museum and Commission of 
Fish and Fisheries, should participate in said exhibition: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repr: ves of the United States of 
America tn Congress assembled, That the head of each of the several Executive 
Departments of the Governnient, the Commissioner of Agriculture, and the 
Smithsonian Institution, including the National Museum and Commission of 
Fish and Fisheries, be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to 

and make suitable exhibits at the said Centennial Exposition of the Ohio 
alley and Central States, to be held at Cincinnati, beginning on the 4th of 
July and closing October 27, 1883, 
That there shall be appointed a committee of Congress com of nine mem- 
bers, three to he appointed by the President of the Senate and six by the Ay ceases 
of the House of Representatives, id committee shall constitute an advisory 
board to confer with the managers of said exposition and the heads of the sey- 
eral Executive Departments and bureaus in reference to the character, extent, 
and conduct of the Governmental exhibits provided for herein. Said advisory 
board is authorized and directed to visit said exposition and make such report 
to Congress in that behalf as they may deem needful and proper, 

That to enable the several ExecutiveDepartments of the Government, the De- 
— of Agriculture and the Smithsonian Institution, including the National 

useum and Commission of Fish and Fisheries, to Vag ierypor in said exposi- 
tion, to be held as aforesaid, there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Saree 8 not otherwise SPRROPE ADE, ,250, apportioned as follows: 

For the War Department, $7,150, 

For the Navy Department, $15,000. 

For the State Department, $2,500. 

For the Treasury Department, $7,500. 

For the Interior Department, $36,100. 

For the Department of Agriculture, $20,000, 

For the Post-Office Department, $5,000. 

For the Department of Justice, $2,000.  —- 4 

For the Smithsonian Institution, including the Commission of Fish and Fish- 


eries, $50, 
Fore: of advisory board, $5,000. z 
That the said advisory board may, if in their judgment it shall be deemed nec- 


and expedient in order to secure ihe best results with greatest economy, 
transfer a part of the fund hereby apportioned to one Department or bureau to 
another Department or bureau. The term bureau wherever used herein shall 
b eens to include the Agricultural Department and the Smithsonian In- - 
tution. 

That the President of the United States is hereby authorized and requested to 
detail an officer of the Pay Department of the Army or Navy to disburse the 
fund appropriated by this act. 

That payments on account of expenses incurred in the carrying out and 
into effect of the provisions hereof shall be made on itemized vouchers ap- 
proved by the representative of the Department incurring the Hability, and 
a board of audit composed of not less than three persons, one of whom shall 
appointed by the committee of Congress: Provided, however, That payment of 
the e nses incurred by the advisory board shall be made on vouchers ap- 


proved by the president of said board, 
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That the head of each of said Executi 
of Agriculture and Smithsonian Institui 
10; 


pom yé ap- 
of Mexico or the Dominion of 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I call for the previous question. 

Mr. BLAND. I hope the previous question will not be ordered. 
This bill seems to carry an appropriation of about $200,000, and I 
think it ought not to be run through in this way. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. After the previous question has been or- 
dered I will yield to my friend from Missouri whatever time he may 
want, 

The SPEAKER. If the previous question should be ordered, as 
there has been thus far no debate on the bill, there would be thirty 
minutes allowed for debate under the rules. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. BLAND rose. 

The SPEAKER. There are now thirty minutes for debate, fifteen 
minutes on each side. 

Mr. MILLS. I hope the gentleman from Missouri will not occupy 
all that time. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not desire to occupy any considerable time in dis- 
cussing the bill; but it is before the House by unanimous consent, and 
I do not think members have been paying much attention to it. Yet 
it is a bill which, if I understand, carries an appropriation of some one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. MILLS. I hope the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, BUTTERWGETH ] 
will explain the bill briefly, and let us vote upon it. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not think the Government ought to go into this 
exhibition business at its own expense, transporting the exhibits of 
these Departments in this way. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of ihe bill. 

Mr. BLAND. On that question I call for a division. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 76, noes 14. 

Mr. BLAND. I will not take up the time of the House by calling 
for a quorum ; but it does seem to me thata measure of this kind ought 
to receive more deliberate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. On the question, Shall the bill pass, the ayes are 
76, the noes 14. [A pause.{ ‘The bill is passed. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. > 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Mr. BLOUNT. I ask unanimous consent to have taken from the 
Calendar and passed House bill 7222. Iwill say to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Mitts] that if the measure elicits any debate I will with- 
draw it. 

The bill with the amendments of the Committee on Agriculture was 
read, as follows: : 


A bill R. 7222) to amend an act entitled “‘An act to establish agricultural 
connection with the colleges established in the several States under 
the provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862, and of the acts supplementary 


of ves of the United States of 
America in cee ed assembled, That the grant of money authorized by the act of 
enti “An actto establish agricultural ent stations in con- 


provided to the legislative assent of the States or Territories to be 
effected thereby; and that such installments of the appropriations as may be 
now due or may hereafter become due, and the may not be in ses- 
sion, the governor ofsaid State or Territory may make the assent therein pro- 
vided, and upon a duly certified copy thereof to the Secretary of the Treasw 
he will cause the same to be paid in the manner provided in the act of which 
this isamendatory, until the termination of the next regular session of the Legis- 
lature of such State or Territory. 

The eR moore Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. MILLS. Does the bill make any appropriation? 

Mr. BLOUNT. None whatever. It simply provides that when the 
Legislature of any State or Territory is not in session the governor may, 
on behalf of the State, accept the appropriations under the act of Con- 
gress to which the bill isamendatory. The passage of the bill is made 
necessary by a ruling which has been made on the subject by the Comp- 
troller, and will remove a difference of construction which has arisen. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill. 

The rpc ai reported by the Committee on Agriculture were 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 


time; and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. BLOUNT moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table, 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SAYERS. Iask unanimous consent to discharge the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union and take up for present 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9788) making an appropriation to supply 
a deficiency in the appropriation for expenses of collecting the revenue 
from customs for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and for other 


purposes. - 
Mr. MILLS. I object, and call for the regular order. 
CONVICT LABOR. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Before the gentleman from Texas 
insists upon the regular order, I wish he would permit me to present, 
in compliance with a request of the officers of the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society, their memorial against the anti-convict-labor bill. They have 
asked that their memorial be read to the House; but in order to save 
time I will merely request that it be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. RANDALL. The request of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SAYERS] having been refused, I must object to any further request for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BLAND. Let us have the regular order. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. COGSWELL. I desire to correct a statement which I find in 
the RECORD; I shall not occupy more than a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Coas- 
WELL] asks unanimous consent to occupy a moment in correcting a 
statement in the RECORD. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I suppose it is the gentleman’s right to make the 
correction. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair doesnot know what is the nature of the 
correction which the gentleman desires to make, 

Mr. COGSWELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
WOODBURN] the other day made a statement in regard to the Secre- 
tary of War, which will take me about a minute to correct. I ask 
unanimous consent to be permitted to make a brief statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed in the absence of ob- 


jection. 
Mr. COGSWELL. The gentleman from Nevada in his remarks on 


the tariff bill said, as I find his language reported in the RECORD of 
the 8th instant, on page 4001: 

William Endicott, jr., of Boston, Mass., a Cabinet officer of this Republic, its 
Secretary of War, was admitted in 1877— 
meaning admitted to membership in the Cobden Club. William 
Endicott, jr., of Boston, a gentleman well known to me, is not a Cabi- 
net officer in this Republic; isnotits Secretary of War. Heisa gentle- 
man of prominence, and is, or has been, a membesof a large import- 
ing firm, and an occasional writer upon economic questions, He may 
possibly be a member of the Cobden Cluab—— 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. COGSWELL. But William C. Endicott, the Secretary of 
War—— 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, if this is to take up any further time I 
shall be compelled to interpose an objection. 

Mr. COGSWELL. I had nearly finished my statement. [Cries of 
‘Regular order!’’] It wasin regard to the gentleman’s own Secretary 
of War that I desired to make a correction. 

Mr. BLAND. If we are to have tariff speeches let them come in in 
the regular way. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. COGSWELL. You allowed a statement in the case of Mr. 
Hewitt. This refers to a statement made in reference to your own Sec- 
retary of War, which I desired to correct. f 

The SPEAKER. But the regular order is demanded. 

BRIDGES, GRAND FORKS, DAK. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to submit a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send it to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7318) granting to the city of 
Grand Forks, Dak., the right to build two free bridges at said city across the 
Red River, having met, full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend as follows: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

JAMES PHELAN, 


CHAS, F. CRISP, ' 
Managers a the part of the House. 


PHILETUS SAWYER, 
©. K. DAVIS, 
Managers on tho part of the Senate. 
The conference cómmittee submit the following statement in expla- 
nation of the amendment: 
Report of managers on the of the House upon the disagreement between 
Oe two Houses concerning Senate amendment to House bill No. 7348. 
The managers appointed on the part of the House upon the disagreement be- 
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Swan the fire Houses conosnntng Senate amondusees to Housa 193) Ho. 7348 1e- clerks, and issi ; which was read a first and second time, re- 
Bpectt henee ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
That the ly effect of the Senate amendment is to authorize the city of r4 s n 3, 
Grand Forks, Dak. 4 ieses Donde in the wank of $50,000, to construct the two and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

free bridges authorized in the bill. 


The act approved July 80,1886, restricting special legislation in the Territo- ALLOTMENT OF LANDS IN SEVERALTY. 
riser Laster nde adr, Ooa bonding itself © purpose of constructing these | Mr. HUDD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported in the 
Forks with East Grand Forks hare boon swept away, and the pegple are | nature of a substitute for the bill H. R. 6695 a bill (H. R. 9909) to 
ory sree to reconstruct ig orga bare the authority to E so. This leg- sehir the peine of lands in oes to = apne upon Pa 

on is necessary to enable people to reconstru ridges, your | Onei eservation in Wisconsin, and granting patents therefor, 
Conamniitnn Tecomicanad conadexenne i tie Renate Stee ee CRIB: for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
JAMES PHELAN, the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
Managers on the part of the House. | with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
The conference report was agreed to. The bill (H. R. 6695) of the same title was ordered to be laid upon 
Mr. PHELAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the confer- | the table. : 


enea eg ape wee wi and also moved that the motion to recon- TARIFF. 
er id on the table. : f 
tter was agreed Mr. MILLS. Inow move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
te Persie a mittee of the Whole House for the further consideration of bills raising 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. revenue. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman The motion was agreed to. 
from Texas to dispense with the morning hour for the call of commit- | The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 


tees for reports. . Mr. SPRIXGER in the chair. 
Mr. TOWNSHEND. With the understanding that reports may be | The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
filed with the Clerk. House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 


Mr. MILLS. Iask unanimous consent that gentlemen having re- | pill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 
ports to make from committees be permitted to file them for proper The Clerk read as follows. 


reference with the Clerk. taxation and sim the laws in relation to th 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gentleman Brie het gr get aching = spain a it 
from Texas? Mr. MORROW. Mr. Chairman, the revenue received into the na- 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Iwishtomakea parliamentary inquiry in this | tional been i f the ordinary expenses-of the Gov- 
connection. I desire to submit an adverse report and ask to have the mooi a a3 rat seri Mis yea 1005. ae 
parties oye aoe placed upon the Calendar. This excess has varied, from time to time, as the expenses were in- 

e 


The gentleman can send the report to the desk, and | creased or decreased, or as the rate of internal-revenue taxes or customs 
the reference will be made accordingly. Is there objection to the re- | ayties have fluctuated in a descending seale. 


quest of the gentleman from Texas? For the year 1874 the excess was only $2,344,882.30. 
There was no objection. In the year 1882 it reached the large sum of $145,543,810.71. 
The motion of Mr. MILLS was then agreed to. For the year ending June 30, 1887, it was $55,567,849.54, not includ- 
FILING OF REPORTS. ing the amount appropriated to the sinking fund. 
The following reports were filed by being handed in at the Clerk’s | _ For the twenty-two years ending June 30, 1887, the total excess was 
desk: | $1,491,845,953.12, or an average of nearly sixty-eight millions, annu- 
BUSINESS ENVELOPE. ally. This excess is what is known as the surplus revenues of the 


Mr. RICHARDSON, from the Committee on Printing, reported back Government. There is, therefore, nothing new or strange in the fact 
adversely the petition and resolution in relation to a business envelope ; | that there is a surplus of revenue coming into the Treasury. : 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- | _ But the people of this country having determined that a national 


i i debt is not desirable, and that our obligations should be promptly met 
eS CAE, aria EE IEAS an tobo printed. —| sG. have directed that thiseonstantly accruing sarpins ai 
UMENT WBURGH, N. Y. 


lied to th t of the national indeb 
Mr, STAHLNECKER, from the Committee on the Library, reported | °,2PPlied to the payment of the na ndebtedness. 


J ` P The result is that the principal of the interest-bearing public debt 
back favorably the following resolution which was referred to the House | has been reduced from $2,381,530,294.96 on the 3ist day of A 
Calendar, and ordered to be printed: sa, < PS AYON ARENS 


ace the ik War Wa asi be a nan 1865, to $1,038,199,762 on the Ist day of May, 1888. 
Resolved Secre a BRAS . 5 x 
mit to this House pea ofall xebocte made to him by the pidan bonnan tan War During this time the annual interest charge has been reduced from 
Department or others relating to the present condition of the work on the | $4.29 per capita of population to 67 cents. t Ni 
monument at Washington's headquarters, in the city of Newburgh, State of The wisdom of a policy that has produced such splendid results is 
New York, and ad er information relating to Mie — in phen Ns of his | not now a matter of discussion. 
ig carrey to pened brea seas EHON ee Res the spank, hice aac It is conceded on all sides that next to the victories that made us a 
in relation to pleteness ng plans ` > rs 1 
by the joint committee of the Senate of the United States and this House. nation was the success of that financial policy that made us independ- 
ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. seiere coe oars the maan o Boui SEN EAn 
x ; i R we continue in course ise every ng 
Mr. TOWNSHEND, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported of our indebtedness requires no argument; but we are told that we have 
back with amendment the bill (H. R. 9793) authorizing a loan of arms A 5 
i å í -whi reached a point where the funded debt of the Government is not sub- 
and equipments to the Ancientand Honorable Artillery Company; which | ? h x 4 
* : _ | ject to payment on call, and that if the surplus continues to flow into 
was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying re 5 7 
rt, ordered to be printed. f the Treasury, it cannot now flow out. Idonotthink we are confronted 
x ONAL OS D with any such Sonae i ; 3 
Mr. TOWNSHEND from the C ittee on Mili ia ae: In the debate not long ago on the bill providing for the purchase 
A also, x tary Affairs, of United States bonds by the Secretary of the Treasury, I thought it 
maT a pene m m ate Bant aad menor Pace, | Wan YET ely awn by the gentleman from Ohio (i. MeK INL 
, x A i e of the ary now ‘a wer 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, | and authority under the provisions of section 2 of the act of March 3, 
ordered to be printed. 1881, making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
PAY OF DISTRICT ATTORNEYS, DEPUTY MARSHALS, ae ernment, to ar surplus money in the Treasury to the purchase 
Mr. COWLES, from the Committee on Expenditures in the Depart- | and redemption of United States bonds, and the recent action*of both 
ment of Justice, reported back bills of the following titles; which were | Houses of Congress on a similar measure amounts to a legislative dec- 
severally laid on the table: laration that this view of the Secretary’s authority is correct. 
A bill (H. R. 4308) to abolish fees and perquisites of United States It may not be wise. however, that the Secretary should be restricted 
district attorneys, marshals, clerks, commissioners, and deputy mar- | to this course only. But Congress should not be driven into any hasty 


shals, and provide salaries for the same; or ill-considered legislation respecting the tariff while the Secretary 
A bill (H. heels to regulate the payment of compensation due to | has this authority to dispose of the surplus in a legitimate and proper 
deputy marshals; way. 
x un (H. R. 1174) relating to the compensation and duties of the | We are not going far wrong when we are paying ourdebts. Many 
United States attorneys; business men have anticipated their notes at bank and paid their debts 
A bill (H. R. 7844) to fix a salary in lieu of fees for the clerks of the | before they came due. 
circuit and district courts at Padaca, Ky.; and The only difficulty in the matter is that the Governmemt of the 


A bill (H. R. 1278) relating to thecompensation and duties of United | United States has become so good a creditor under twenty-four years 
States attorneys, marshals, and other court officers, and for other pur- | of Republican administration that its bonds drawing 4 and 4é per cent. 
poses. interest per annum are at a considerable premium. 

He also, from the same committee, reported, in lien of the foregoing If our credit were not so good and these bonds were down to par, 
bills, a bill (H. R. 9908) relating to the compensation of United States | there would be no diffienlty whatever in the situation. 
district attorneys, marshals, deputy marshals, circuit and district court When the Democratic party went out of power in 1561, leaving an 
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empty Treasury, and 6 per cent. Government bonds at 12 per cent. be- 
low par, there was no such problem as thispresented forsolution. The 
question now is, what better course can be pursued with reference to 
this surplus than applying it to the purchase of United States bonds? 

Iam in favor of an economical administration of the affairs of the 
Government. I do not think we should indulge in any extravagant 
expenditures simply because we have the money, but I do think that 
Congress should observe the requirements of the Constitution, and 
“ provide,” as directed, ‘‘for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States.” 

I hope we may never have another war. I look forward to the time 
when national differences may be settled by arbitration; but that time 
has not yet come, and a defenseless condition will not hasten it. 

The coast-line of the United States is absolutely unprotected against 
foreign assault, and nearly all our large cities are so exposed as to be 
at the mercy of the first invader. 

The city of San Francisco alone has two hundred and fifty millions 
of property exposed to destruction if, unhappily, we should have trouble 
with any foreign power. 

Ithink the part of wisdom requires that we should provide for the 
proper defense of our large cities on the seaboard, and a small part of 
the surplus might with propriety be applied in this direction. 

An economical administration of public affairs requires also that we 
should provide suitable accommodations for the conyenient transaction 
of public business. 

What economy, I would like to know, is there in refusing appropria- 
tions for the construction of proper buildings for Government purposes? 
No business enterprise in the country, of any value or permanence, is 
so poorly provided with accommodations in this respect as the General 
Government is in many places. 

There has been some talk about the farmers of the country and the 
necessity for providing for their interests. I hope we may turn our at- 
tention in that direction and give their claims careful consideration. 
And particularly should we listen to the appeals of those hardy pio- 
neers who, facing dangers and trials, have conquered the territory of 
an immense empire for American civilization. 

The men who go'into the far West, and, blazing their way into a 
great wilderness, build up homes and establish States, are entitled to 
be heard. 

What do they say? They have presented numerous petitions here 
and at the General Land Office showing that there are thousands of peo- 

le seeking homes in the West who can not obtain them because the 
fanaa have not been surveyed by the Government. 

Read the last report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
and learn how widespread this complaint has become. 

In California alone these unsurveyed lands amount to about 33,000,- 
000 acres. Thousands of settlers have already gone upon these lands, 
expecting that the Government would perform its duty in making sur- 
veys so that they might obtain their homes; but Congress, under a mis- 
taken policy of economy, refuses to make the necessary appropriation. 
Here is a practical way of serving some of the farmers, where every dol- 
lar expended will be for their benefit. 

I might go on and multiply illustrations showing how, in our domestic 
postal and foreign mail service; in extending our foreign commerce; in 
creating a merchant marine service; in increasing the efficiency of our 
consular service, and in building a navy, the Government could with 
propriety discharge its duty to the people by applying some of the sur- 
plus revenue in performing its legitimate and necessary functions as a 
government. As was said by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Bur- 
Rows], ‘‘It costs something to maintain a Government for sixty mill- 
ions of people.” 

The bill under consideration has no such liberal purposein view. In- 
stead of building up the country it will restrict its legitimate operations 
and retard its growth. 

The new industries in process of development are to be destroyed, 
our home market handed over to the foreign importer, and a new and 
important mercantile marine service on the Pacific coast strangled in 
its infancy. 

How is this to be done? By so reducing the revenue as to destroy 
the protective features of the present tariff with respect to many in- 
dustries. 

It is proposed by this bill to reduce the revenues of the Govern- 
ment in the estimated sum of $78,176,054.22, as follows 
Internal revenue... ..sesersessssssseresssrrsrsnses z 


and unpatriotic course would be particularly destructive on the Pacific 
coast, where we have some knowledge of the effect of cheap labor and 
its products, and the necessity for protection to our own labor. 

The Chinaman is the best example of cheap labor in the world, but 
we know from actual experience that his labor does not contribute to 
the general prosperity of the country; and we have been compelled in 
self-defense to seek protection against his invasion of our territory by 
treaty stipulations and Congressional legislation. 

We have asked that this Chinese labor be excluded from the coun- 
try, because we know thatits continuance would degrade our own labor 
and be destructive of the best interests of the whole people. 

There is a reciprocity in the affairs of civilized men that suffers when 
you introduce the element of cheapness a3 the objective point in the 
employment of labor. 

Cheap labor anywhere means a lower scale of existence for the ma- 
jority of the people where it prevails. It means more than that; it 
means a lowering of the scale wherever the product of cheap labor is 
carried into competition with that which is better paid. 

Hence it is that the exclusion of the Chinaman from this country 
will be of little value as a measure of protection to our laboring classes 
if the product of Chinese labor is to be atlmitted through the custom- 
house free of duty to compete with our own productions. 

We have just negotiated a new treaty with China, the purpose of 
which is to protect American labor by absolutely excluding Chinese 
laborers from the country, but can any one tell me the value of such 
a treaty if we are going to have free trade with China and no protec- 
tion against her productions? 

But the friends of the bill under consideration deny that it is a free- 
trade measure, because it does not abolish the custom-houses altogether. 
This is simply an evasion. It is not necessary that the bill should go 
that far to cease to be a measure of protection. 

The question is, what is the purpose of this bill? To reduce taxa- 
tion? Notentirely, forif this had been itssole purpose a better method 
could have been devised. It has another and more serious object in 
view, which is to open the markets of this country, where labor is the 
best paid in the world, to the foreign importer, that he may sell the 
products of cheap laborin competition with ourown. Indeed, this ap- 
pears to be the main object of the bill as declared by some of its friends, 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL], in his speech 
the other day in support of this bill, stated the proposition candidly 
and pointedly. 

I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 27, as follows: 

Mr, PERKINS, Our friend from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] scems to be 
good natured about submitting to interrogatories. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Yes, sir. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then I will ask the gentleman a question. Do you believe in 
the doctrine that we should be permitted to buy where we can buy cheapest? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr, PERKINS. Then you believe in the doctrine that we should be permitted 
to hire where we can hire cheapest ? 

Mr. HEMPSILL, Who said so? 

Mr. Perxuxs. Does it not necessarily follow? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, I think so. 

Mr. PERKINS, If we should be permitted to buy where we can buy cheapest, 
why should we not-be permitted to hire where we can hire cheapest? 

Mr. Hempnity, Exactly, I think that is right, 

Subsequently, in referring to the importation of contract labor, the 
gentleman adhered to the logic of his position as follows: 

Mr. PERKINS. Do I understand that the gentleman from South Carolina isin 
favor of prohibiting the immigration of contract labor? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. No, sir; I believe in freedom all around, 

The gentleman from South Carolina is chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, and, by virtue of his ability and position, 
one of the leaders on the Democratic side of this House. His declara- 
tions are therefore important as indicating the views of the majority. 

The purpose of this bill, then, is the inauguration of a policy that 
will enable us to buy where we can buy the cheapest. hire where we can 
hire the cheapest, and with such general ‘* freedom all around” as to 
admit the contract laborer from China, Canada, Mexico, or Europe. 
-Against any such doctrine as this I desire to enter my solemn protest. 

Located midway between Europe and Asia, we have but to open 
our ports to these two immense reservoirs of cheap labor to have our 
laboring people overwhelmed and swept out of existence. This danger 
is nearer and more clearly definéd to the people of the Pacific coast 
than elsewhere, because we are confronting a nation of nearly four 
hundred millions of people, where the compensation of labor has been 
reduced to the very lowest point. We have, therefore, considered this 


Free-list (customs) .....esessersceserenreeesnes 22, 189, 505.48 | question in all its bearings and in all its relations to our industrial sys- 
Reduction on datiable articles (custom: 31,530, 941.74 | tem, and while we have had and now have but one opinion upon the 
on SS Len tal E OAD PROUD ATP IRA SN LI 78,176, 054.22 | Subject our earnest demand for protection against the evils of cheap 


labor has often been treated with indifference, because it was looked 
upon as merely the cry of the.‘‘Sand Lot.” But gradually the coun- 
try is becoming aware of the dangers of the situation and thoughtful 
people have come to appreciate the correctness of our position. As evi- 
dence of this betterinformation upon thisimportant subject I shall read 
a portion of an article on the Chinese question by the Rev. J. H. Allen, 
published in the Unitarian Review of Boston, in December, 1835, as 
follows: 


A reduction of the internnal-revenue taxes is proper, but if it shall 
be determined to discontinue for the present the payment of the na- 
tional debt and continue the policy of restricting the expenditures of 
the Government to objects of absolute necessity, then the proposed re- 
duction of internal-revenue taxes is not sufficient. 

The whole reduction, whatever it may be, should be taken from the 
internal revenue, and the customs duties so adjusted as to afford a fair 
and reasonable protection to our own industries. 


; : The Chinese laborer—absolutely destitute at home, born very ibly on a 
The remission or reduction of customs duties without to the raft and having never set foot on ahare=te imported by contract, like cattle, at 
question of protection is vicious in the extreme, but unwise ! a rate of fifteen or twenty dollars a head, by some one of the six companies to 
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which all Chinese in thiscountry are amenable. (Itis needless to say that this 
does not include those few who may come over independently, or those who 
may work themselves free afterwards.) The company provides the cost of his 
passage and outfit, and he remains the company’s bondman till that debt is 
paid. He can not escape it, as an Irish servant most likely will if you try the 
rash experiment of advena her passage money from the old tee E for 
there is an invisible tribunal he must ‘respect, with the alternative of a knife- 
blow in the dark or some other penalty equally sharp and cogent, It is the 
company’s interest that he shall keep his share of the bargain with his em- 

loyer, and it may be taken for granted that he will fairly do it. To do him 
fne he will be equally faithful when he works on his own account; what 
we may call the industrial morale of the Chinaman is admirable. All trans- 
actions on a larger scale between employer and employed are made through 
the agents of the company. 

A gang of fifteen or fifty or a thousand men can be ordered like so much ma- 
chinery or so many cattle to be delivered on such a spotatsuchan hour, There 
are no disputes about the terms, which have been settled beforehand with the 
company. There are no misunderstandings with the men, since a foreman, with 
suficient knowledge of English, representing the company, settles the wages of 
each man by a method of their own, receives the pay in a lump at the end of 
the week, gives each laborer his 0 caged a day ” to live on, paying over the rest 
till his account with the company is settled,and is the general interpreter, ar- 
biter, and umpire of the contract (so far as his men are concerned) in all of its 
details, What could be more blissfully complete in the view of the economist? 
Yet, strange to say, this serene and utopian view does not in the least propitiate 
the Knight of Labor, or ge ever so little way tosoothe his saosi represent- 
ing,as he does, a more formidable element in the situation. For he sees with 
a vague and unreasoning terror, the more clearly in proportion to his intelli- 

nce, that the hundred and fifty thousand, more or less, aor here are only 
the first driblets of a flood, immeasurable and irresistible, that is held in check 
just now by dikes of law and general opinion, which certain idealists and econo- 
mists are doing their best to undermine. There is no extravagance in saying 
that there are at any given time, among the hundreds of millions of the Chinese 
Empire, as many as fifty millions of the male working class, of emigrating age, 
to whom it would be vast gain to come to Amcrica for such poor chances as 
Chinamen here enjoy ; and there is no obvious difficulty, granting time and mo- 
tive for preparation, why a million a ho should not be landed in this ise 
of their hope, without in the least relieving the misery at home or diminishing 
the pressure of the supply. This thing, it is true, looms vaguely like a cloud, 
of which we are not bound to calculate the bulk and density very closely. The 

dread of it is felt, not reasoned. 
and despair that impel the la- 


But we need not wonder very much at the 
boring class blindly against the possibilities of this monstrous invasion, Not 
e of Asiatic hordes is any way likely; not that the acts 


that a sudden avalan: 
of blind wrath that have been perpetrated are not AOOO: unpardonable, to 
be energetically pos down. Such acts are inexcusable, mainly because (as I said 
at first) the problem in its present stage is not at all a formidable one, and we 
arein an experimental or waiting period. Still ifall repressive legislation should 
be abolished and if the floodgates should be thrown wide open,we may take it 
as the challenge to a conflict in the not very far-off future, which will as much 
outrun the restraints of our placid every-day ethics as the abnormal, demonic, 
yet historically justifiable passion of the Crusades or of the French revolution. 

This humanitarian and believer in the great principles of the moral 
law points significantly to this practical issue in the impending contro- 
versy, which he says can not be disposed of by resorting to any stale 
maxims about the right of every man to get a living where he can or 
hire his labor in the cheapest market. 

To invite China and Europe to meet in free competition in this coun- 
try in the sale of cheap labor or its products is to setin operation forces 
that would destroy American industries and undermine the very fonn- 
dations of our social and industrial system. 

But let me say to you gentlemen on the other side of the House that 
no fine-spun theories concerning the advantages of free trade, disguised 
in the form of a tariff for revenue only, can prevail against the great 
practical fact that this country has been dedicated by the people to 
American enterprise and the maintenance of American institutions. 

The supposed tax on the poor man’s blanket, introduced so vehe- 
mently into this debate, is a false issue, both theoretically and prac- 
tically. 

The real laboring men of this country kaow the difference and value 
of the physical protection afforded by a cheap foreign-made blanket as 
compared with the substantial economical protection of the American 
flag under our present system. 

This not an appeal to sentiment, but to the symbol of a living fact. 

It is not cheap labor, or cheap blankets, or cheap things generally 
that our people so much requireas good wages and the simple protection 
that will enable them to develop the resources within their reach, and 
through home demand and fair competition have a home market better 
and more certain than all the other markets of the world. 

If Great Britain, with free trade, has the market of the world for 
her manufactures, and is therefore prosperons, as you gentlemenclaim, 
why is this prosperity not generalamong the laboring classes, and why 
are they coming to this country by thousands, where their blankets, 
according to the statement of the revenue reformers, will be taxed in 
such an outrageous manner? 

During the year ending June 30, 1887, the immigration into the 
United States from Great Britain reached the large number of 161,748, 
and for the ten years ending on that date the immigration from the 
same source was 1,237,256. 

These people certainly came here to better their condition. Had the 
advantages in favor of labor been greater there than here, the immigra- 
tion would have been the other way. 

The fact is, as every one knows, that Jabor is better paid and wage- 
workers better fed here than elsewhere. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr, BUTTERWORTH], in his able speech 
delivered in Boston on the 25th of March last, before the Tariff Reform 
League and the Home Market Club, in favor of protection, furnished 
interesting statistics concerning wages here and in Europe. Thestate- 
ment showing the rate of wages paid in eertain industries in England 
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and in the United States, which he says was carefully prepared from 
reliable information and authority, is worthy of careful study at this 
time. The statement shows the rate of wages paid weekly, unless it is 
otherwise stated. It is as follows: 


England. United States. 
Eook-binders., a Ee A $6. 5.00 to $18. 
6. 15, 00 to 
7. 
3. 
8. 
6. 
6. 
6. 


J 
= 


Aawon 


00 00 

00 20.00 

75 16.50 

54 11.86 

00 21,00 

00 13.30 

00 12.00 

25 12.75 

00 18.00 

50 14.00 

50 16.50 

00 10,00 

88 13.00 

60 6.72 

pesses 7.50 15.00 

6.00 13.25 

6.75 | 13.00 to 25,00 

6.00 | 12.00 to 20.00 

$4.00 to 6.00 | 13.00 to 16.00 

7.00 18.00 

7.00 18, 00 

Parm Bosssses: 3.00 7.50to 9.00 

Glass-blowers ... 6.00 to 9.00 | 25.0010 30.00 

Glass pariz skilled) .. 6.00to 7.00 | 12.00to 15,00 

Glass (unskilled)..... 2.00to 4.00] 7.00to 10.00 

Glove-makers (girls 2.00 | 6.00to 9.00 

4.50 | 10.00to 30,00 

6.00 | 12.00to 24.00 

Tron-ore miners 5.50 12,00 

Iron molders........ 7.50 15.00 

Tron, per ton (finis! 2.00to 3.00 5.81 to 8.7L 

Heaters and rollers. 10.00 to 12.00 | 20.00 to 30.00 

Instrument-make: 7.00 | 18.00 tọ 20.00 

4.10 8.00 

8,00 15.00 

5.00 7.50 

2.35 5.22 

8.50 18.00 

Masons....... 8.00 21.00 

Printers (1,000 ems). +20 40 

Printers, week hands. 6. 65 13. 40 

7.50 18. 00 

es neeniee 7.50 15.00 

8.00 18. 00 

7.50 21.00 

8.67 18, 30 

7.00 18.00 

5.20 | 12.00 to 24.00 

8.00 to 10.00 | 18.00 to 20.00 

iene 6.00 | 12.00 to 15.00 

a 5.2 9.00 to 12.00 

Railroad engineers. 10.00 21.00 

Railroad firemen.. 5.00 12,00 

Shipbuilding— 

Boiler-makers. 7.00 14.00 

Machinists.. 7.00 14.15 

6.50 16,50 

8.00 18,00 

6.00 12,00 

8.00 17. 40 

5.50 11.00 

8.00 „00 

6.0 9.00 to 10.50 

5.0 00 

2.5. 6.00 

1.50 to 2.25 6.00 to 9.00 

Servants (month)... 5. 06 15. 00 

Shoe-makers ....... 6, 0 12,00 

Stationary engineers.. 7.5 15.00 to 18. 00 
p-makers ..... 5.0 10. 

sessa 5.0 8.00 to 10.00 

aa 5.2 | 12.00 to 15,00 

Upholsterers .. 8.0 18.00 

atch-makers .. 8.0 18. 00 

Wire-drawers ... 11. 06 22, 00 


Mr. Mulhall, whose statistics are regarded as authority by some free- 
traders, furnishes a table of average wages paid in various countries, 
together with the relation between wages and cost of food. 

From this table I obtain the following comparative statement for 
the United States and Great Britain: 


Average per week. Ratio. 
Country. — mm 
Wages. | Food. | Surplus. | Wages. | Food. | Surplus. 
$11.66 | $3.88 $7.78 100 33 67 
7.53 3.40 4.13 100 45 55 


It will be seen that while the American workingman pays more for 
his food he gets far better wages than his brother across the sea, and at 
the end of the day comes out ahead, not only with a much larger surplus 
than the Englishman, but with 22 per cent. more of his own higher 
wages saved than the other has of his lower wages. 

It is also a fact that our laboring classes consume & larger quantity 
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anda betterquality of food than thelaboring peopleof any other country, 
and in any view the protective system secures to our laboring men more 
ease and comfort than they can possibly obtain elsewhere, __ 

But it is said that the protectivetariff isthe cause of pauperism, and 
the poor ‘‘ tramp” is pointed ont as one of the products of the ‘‘ rob- 
ber system.” 

Let us examine the official statistics and see what information we 
obtain of this point. We will take the year 1880 for comparison, so 
that we may have the census of that year for authority. The returns 
are as follows: 


Wh 
Popula- | number of | of paupers 


Country. tion. persons to popula- 
relieved, tom 
United Kingdom.......ccssessssesserereseesrsereres| Oh, O22, 930 1, 087,404 lto 33 
United States.. ....sesssssssssscreso ssossesssanosss seoses] 00, 155, 783 88, 1 to 565 


It must be remembered, in this connection, that by the poor law of 
Great Britain, 4 and 5 William IV, chapter 76, as amended by act of 12 
and 13 Victoria, chapter 103, it is provided that the guardians of the 
English parishes may expend money to assist poor people in their em- 
igration out of the country to the extent of £10, or $50 to each person 
So assisted. 


This large bounty has necessarily resulted in the deportation of a 
large number of worthless people to our shores since the cost of trans- 
portation from Liverpool to New York has been reduced to less than 
one-sixth of that sum. 

This plan of assisting paupers to leave the country has been found a 
cheap and effective way of transferring the burden of supporting thesa 
people from the tax-payers of England to the tax-payers of the United 
States, and our customs and consular reports show that the plan has 
been adopted and carried out with success. It will be found, there- 
fore, on careful investigation that a large number of our tramps and 
paupers are alien immigrants and the products of foreign industrial 
systems, and not our own. 

As long as humanity continues imperfect there will always be poor 
and dependent people under the most favorable circumstances. 

There is no evidence, however, that a protective tariff is responsible 
for the presence of these unfortunate people in this country, while, on 
the other hand, the fact that there are so many more paupers in Great 
Britain than there are in the United States, according to the popula- 
tion, indicates that the industrial system of that country is responsible 
for the excess. 

In further support of this view, I beg leave to call your attention to 
the following extract from a letter of Mr. Howard Vincint, M. P., to 
the London Times, concerning the condition of industrial affairs in 
Great Britain at this time, under the free-trade system prevailing there. 
He says: 

possib’ re the serious state of affairs now pre- 
Bi dems rer tailed : peel day hen your columns. Land worth sands 25 
to 75 per cent. less than forty years ago and almost unsalable; arable land 


thrown into pasture, yet fewer animals in the fields; agricultural distress very 
similar to that d bed by Lord Shaftesbury as prevailing about 15/4; in the 
towns hundreds starving, owing to the factories being closed or working only 
half time; deputations to local authorities praying for relief works; in the me- 
tropolis hungry men at every corner; pauperism increasing, ; discontent ris- 
ing; employment everywhere scarcer, while the population is rapidly multi- 
ing. 
Y PR is no class, no profession, no avocation, no calling unaffected in some 
degree. Distress must always be felt more in some places and in some com- 
munities than in others. But the general fact is undeniable, The commis- 
sioner of police of the metropolis, the vestries, the guardians of the poor, as well 
as philanthropic societies and statesmen, may open registers for the unemployed, 
but that will not provide the employment, for little or none is to be found in 
town or country. Temporary remedies may be applied, but they will not be 
more effectual than palliatives to a malignant cancer. i 
Fifty-two chambers of commerce have officially declared that “fore tariffs 
and bounties and foreign competition ™ are * most injurious to British trade,” 
and “at the bottom of all our troubles.” The royal commission on the depres- 
sion of trade and industry indorsed this declaration. Take the bills of lading 
atany port in the kingdom, stand with the unemployed at the gates of any rail- 
way station, and the fact is apparent. 


In view of these facts, Mr. Chairman, I submit that any disturbance 
of the protective features of our tariff will immediately be followed by 
distress and disaster. 

I am in favor of reducing taxes where we can with safety and with- 
out destroying our present industries, but, in my judgment, the present 
bill will not accomplish that purpose. 

I would vote to modify the tariff so as to relieve the poor man of his 
taxes, wherever such a reduction would bea benefit to him, but I do 
not propose to favor any measure that will deprive him of a fair reward 
for his labor in competition with the underpaid labor of other countries. 

The injustice of this bill in its effect upon the various industries of 
the country will be disclosed when we come to consider it in detail; but 
I deem it appropriate at this time to refer to an incident connected with 
the consideration of this bill by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which has been made the subject of comment by a member of the com- 
mittee [Mr. BYNUM]. 


In his speech the other day the gentleman, in defending the com- 
mittee against the charge that it had refused a hearing to representa- 
tives of industries affected by the proposed tariff revision, said: 


Amongst the number that came arrogantly kn at the doors of the com- 
mittee demanding to be heard were the pine lumber dealers of the Pacific Slope. 
In the New York Tribune of March 18 last, on page 3, is contained a copy ofa 
on which, it was said, was to be presented to the Committee on Ways and 
feans by some of the representatives of puasa protesting against the de- 
struction of the lumber and shipping industries of the Pacific coast, and de- 
nouncing the committee for having refused a hearing to the pares. The 
destruction of these interests which isto follow the passage of this bill is graphic- 
ally described in this memorial, I quote the following: 
Orceta ms Pepcid oti ae more oe ~er are now =i ag tod 
A ngton Territory, supplying lum to our peop! Fore 
houses will establish branches at each coast port, and the entire manufacturing 
and hauling trade will bein alien hands, leaving the American citizens who pay 
taxes nothing but the privilege e ping cost and profit to the alien who does 
not. In other words the Milis tariff bill gives to foreigners, without the 
markets which our own people have created and our own people are able to 
supply, to the utter destruction on this coast of American interests in lumber, 


and especially in shipping.” 
What an sprees to our patriotism! The hy- 


Whata pene of destruction ! 
pocrisy of this claim and pretext, however, is found in the very samo issue of 


the . Turning over to W n 
ba Dany oma ir ey st lla 1, I find, ina dispatch from San Francisco 

“The pine lumber pool has succeeded during the past year in advancing the 
prices of lumber $12 to $15 per thousand, on the ground poten, g shipping rates 
and increased w . The grounds for the advance are tri „as the wages of 
the men are only $ more per month and the running expenses of the vessels 
are no ter. The pool, which has ado; all the methods of newly-invented 
trusts, has simply made the people of ifornia pay about one and a half mill- 
ions into its pocket. It controls ships and mills, and regulates the prices of pine 
lumber to suit itself." 

Itis remarkable that with this condition of affairs no representative of the 
poopie came rapping at the door of the committee. The only demand to be 

eard was in behalf of the trust which had plundered them of a million and a 
half of dollars and was anxious to retain its grasp. 

Mr. Chairman, the lumber interest on the Pacific coast is important, 
not only by reason of the fact that it supplies the building material re- 
quired by a rapidly increasing population, but it furnishes employment 
for over four hundred American vessels, of an aggregate tonnage of 
175,000 tons, and employs over thirty-five thousand people in remuner- 
ative labor. 

The Representatives in Congress from the Pacific coast have received 
numerous petitions during the present session, asking that no change 
be made in the tariff on lumber. These petitions were signed by the 
citizens, generally, in the communities from which they came, and set 
forth briefly but forcibly the reasons why the duty should not be re- 
moved. 

These petitions were presented to the House in the usual way, and 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

I find that I presented, and had so referred, a petition signed by 183 
citizens of Port Townsend and Jefferson County, Washington Territory. 

A petition signed by 613 citizens of Tacoma, Wash. 

A petition signed by 98 citizens of Gray’s Harbor and Shoal-Water 
Bay, Washington Territory. 

A petition signed by 198 mill-owners and citizens of Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory. 

A petition signed by 179 citizens of Seattle, Wash. 

5 A petition signed by 64 citizens and mill-owners of California and 
regon. 

A petition signed by 1,037 citizens of Port Gamble and Port Lud- 
low, Wash. 

On the 14th of March the delegation received a telegram, signed by 
the leading business men of San Francisco, upon the subject. It was 
understood that this bill was then under consideration by the commit- 
tee. We thought the character and standing of the people who signed 
the telegram, the urgency of the appeal, and the importance of the sub- 
ject warranted us in presenting the matter to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. ‘There was no lobby here to ‘‘log-roll’? with the members 
of the majority of the committee in even so appropriate a business as 
lumber. In fact, no one representing or claiming to represent the lum- 
ber interest of the Pacific coast had been in Washington during the 
session. Whether wisely or not, the whole matter had been left to 
such action as might be taken by the Delegate from Washington Ter- 
ritory and the Representatives from Oregon and California. 

We accordingly addressed a communication to the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. MILLS], setting forth in respectful language our desire 
to appear before the committee and present the petition, with an ex- 
planation of the character and importance of the industries represented 
and the value of the lumber trade of California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton Territory in the growing commerce of the Pacific, 

It must be remembered that no representative from the Pacific 
coast is a member of that committee. The nearest approach we make 
in that direction is in the person of either the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Mts] or the gentleman from Arkansas (itr. BRECKINRIDGE], 
and I apprehend that neither of these gentlemen claim any personal 
knowledge of the trade and commerce of the Pacific coast. 

Our application to be heard was refused. It was not the application 
of the pine-lumber dealers, as stated by the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. BYNUM], but the application of the Delegate from Washington 
Territory, Mr. VOORHEES; the Representative from Oregon, Mr. HER- 
MANN, and my colleagues, Mr, MCKENNA, Mr. FELTON, and Mr. VAN- 
DEVER, and myself, from California, asking to present to the com- 
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mittee, not a petition from the lumber-dealers, but a petition from 
the business men of San Francisco, with such other facts as might be 
deemed appropriate for the consideration of the committee in dealing 
. With this subject. 
~ I submit, Mr. Chairman, that there was no arrogance in this appeal. 
We were but performing our duty as Representatives, and I ask now 
that this petition may be read, that the House may be informed as to 
the value and importance of an industry which the bill under consid- 
eration would injure if not destroy. 
Saw Frawncrsco, March 12, 1888. 
To Hon. W. W. Morrow, M. C., and Pactric Coast DELEGATION, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The attention of the undersigned ship-owners and merchants on the Pacific 


coast and all persons engaged in and dependent upon our commercial marine 
for a livelihood, regardless of party affiliation, has rudely called to asense 
of imminent danger impending from one feature of the led Milis tariff bill 


about to be submitted for the consideration of Congress. 

At the present time, of ships flying the American flag there are engaged in the 
carrying trade of American ports on this coast over four hundred vessels, with 
a tonnage of, say, 175,000 tons. Most of these are paps Shba, although 
within the last two years a new class of vessels, using steam as an auxiliary 

wer, has been built in the harbor of San Francisco, Thi of these vessels 

ve been recently constructed and others now building. giving work to our 
foundries and skilled workmen and sale for great quantities of material used 
in such construction. 

If this new and promising branch of ship-building is not stranded by adverse 
legislation, it is safe to predict that within five years over two-hundred of such 
vessels l ply in waters of the Pacific, and create on this side of the con- 
tinent, at least, a beginning to the rebuilding of our lost mereantile ine. 

Added to this, a large number of sailing vessels have been built within the 
past year, and others are now building; while many ships, driven from the 
Atlantic by foreign competition, have sought and found sale on this coast ; all 

which, new and old, find remunerative em rp rae 

What is the trade and what is the interest has called into existence and 
supports this large number of vessels flying the American flag and owned on 
this coast, that has led to this recent and rapid building of vessels, and reviv- 
ing on this coast, at least, the fast waning industry of ship-building? 

To this there is but ono answer: These vessels are for the most part engaged 
in carrying lumber from our northern ports to ports in the paaa of California ; 
a trade in which, under existing conditions, foreign not engage. 

Now, the Mills tariff bill proposes to place lumber on the fr free-list, and thus 
throw wide open all our ports to the manufacturers of lumber in British Colum- 
bia. What would be theimmediate effectof this? Greatinjury, it is true, to the 
manufacturers of lumber within our own borders; but the great, the vital injury 
would be the blow it would give to our shipping ‘interest. At once British and 
other foreign vessels would enter into the trade and bring lumber from British 
Columbia in competition with our American vessels to ports in California. 

With lower rates of interest, with ships built by low-priced labor and cheaper 
material—hence costing much less than our home-built vessels—and with ships 
manned by sailors content to receive much lower wages than are paid to our 
own seamen, who can doubt the result of such a competition? In fact, the result 
would be the same as heretofore on the Atlantic under similar circumstances, 


namely, the stagnation of the carrying trade and the absolute stoppage of fur- 
ther ship-building for years. 
Bri Columbia would have more saw-mills than are now in California, 


Oregon and Washi Territory, i lumber to people. Mill 
iry by foreign capitalists sua Gentes $ ra teapa o ghted in penr Topig 
thus destroying the present prosperous coasting trade in American bottoms. 

Foreign houses will establish t hrean at each coast port, and the entire manu- 
factu , carrying, and bandling of the trade will be in alien hands, leaving to 
the American citizens who pay taxes nothing but the privilege of paying cost 
and profit to the alien who does not, 

In other words, the Mills tariff bill gives to foreigners without cost the mar- 
kets our own people have created and our own people are able to supply, to 
the utter cacepsanad on this coast of American interests in lumber and coal, 
and especially in shipping. 

Other nations are doing what they can to build up a mercantile marine, even 
paying premiums and subsidies to accomplish this result. Is our folly so great 
that we even legislate to break down and destroy the most promising effort 
now being made in this country to build up such a marine without Government 
aid or subsidy? 

This petition is signed by eighty-six of the leading citizens of San 
Francisco. It represents the employment of thousands of people, and 
a commerce extending to all parts of the world. 

In addition to the facts presented in the petition, it was our purpose 
to present to the committee, as I do now to the House, the further facts 
that the labor engaged in the manufacture of lumber on the Pacific 
coast, and kindred employments, the outgrowth of that industry, is 
exclusively the well-paid labor of our own people; that the placing of 
lumber on the free-list will open our market to the ruinous competi- 
tion of manufacturers in British Columbia, where the businessis largely 
carried on by Chinese labor; that the destruction of our own industry 
will build up a British monopoly, free from competition and able to 
hold the market and increase the price of lumber to all consumers. 

T am reminded, however, in this connection, that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BYNUM], on the authority of a ‘dispatch which he found 
in the New York Tribune, charges that the pine-lumber dealers of the 
Pacific Slope have formed a pool and advanced the price of lumber. 

In reply to that charge I desire to read two telegrams on the sub- 
ject received from the Pacific Pine Lumber Company of San Francisco, 
This company is one of the largest manufacturers of lumber on the 
coast, and is in a position to know whether any pool or trust exists in 
this business there or not. 

The first telegram which I shall read was doubtless sent under the 
impression that the gentleman from Indiana in his remarks referred 
particularly to this company, which it appears he did not; but the 
neguiciie N contained in the telegram are pertinent to the general charge 
as w 


Sawn Francisco, April 25, 1888. 
Hon Wa. W. Morzow, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
The Pacific Pine Lumber Company distinctly and specifically denies that it is 


a pool, a ne a combination, or any other than a private 

mes ton timate business of manufacturing and selling lumi 
fically denies that it is a mono; 

Koai are more mills independent of it than connected with it. 

It distinctly and specifically denies that it has illegitimately advanced the 
price of lumber; that to do so is simply impossible, with pre pranoi competi- 
tion. Tie opposition to free lumber is because c ri the close proximity of English 
forests, “on eae cares advantages, consequent virtual diversion 


ration engaged 
. Itdistinetly 
ly in any a8 and cites the fact that 


Genet Poke Kins to English botto. nog te a riin would be inimical to the 
American poe aia a on this coast, spd renulé in the withdrawal of all invest- 
"The charge toat thes 


AFRA thal thane sibs Sw cppoued by the cocked Miia aaah a ees 
met by the petitions signed by the many widely Shows mercantile houses, > 
oe ov pyrene ita with the lumber trade is known to none better 

n yourse! 


PACIFIC PINE LUMBER COMPANY. ~ 


Thesecond telegram isas follows, and refers particularly to the charge 
that the price of lumber had been advanced and the people plundered 
of a million and a half of dollars: 

Sax Francisco, April 26, 1888. 
Hon. Wa. W. Morrow, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


The cargo price of pine lumber two years ago was $14 per thousand, now $17. 
The oe of cost is as follows: Logs, then five to five fifty, now seven 
to seven fifty. Freights, then four fifty to five, now five an: to six. Labor, 
then eleven and one half hours porday, now ten hours per day at same daily 


wages. 
Position of the Pacific Pine Lumber Company voices sim 
—o shipping interests of the coast, and it is not a spec 


y the entire lum- 
pleader in its own 


PACIFIC PINE LUMBER Company. 


It will be observed that there has been an increase in two years of 
$2 per thousand in logs, and $1 per thousand in freights, which ac- 
counts for the increase of $3 per thousand in the price of pine lumber. 
The mill-owners have not been benefited by this advance, but on the 
contrary they have lost something in the increased cost of labor, by 
reason of the reduction of the hours of labor from eleven hours and 

one-half per day to ten hours per day. 

It must be remembered also that there has been a rapid increase in 
population on the Pacific Slope, and a corresponding increase in the 
demand for building material. ‘The presence of an active competition 
is therefore apparent. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, in view of these facts, instead of being de- 
nied a hearing by the Committee on Ways aud Means, and afterwards 
criticised for asking to appear before it, the committee should have 
carefully investigated the situation and considered all the facts boar- 
ing upon the subject. 

There is already a free-wood schedule that includes logs and round 
unmanufactured timber. 

What may be termed raw material in timber is therefore admitted free, 
under the present law, but it is proposed by this bill to go astep farther 
and remove the duty from the manufactured article; that is tosay, from 
sawed boards, planks, deals, and all other articles of sawed lumber. 
This proposition is clearly not in the interest of the consumer in this 
country, but for the benefit of the English manufacturer, Epglish ves- 
sels, and cheap labor. 

The Soi for diversified industry in every community is nowhere 
better illustrated than in California. The discovery of gold there in 
1849 was the opening of a new era of prosperity in the history of the 
world; but while the new State poured forth her marvelous wealth to 
enrich mankind, her single stream of fortune was first distributed in 
fruitfal fields elsewhere. It was not until we began the development 
of our other resources that we were able to retain our gold at home and 
lay the foundations of a prosperous community. 

Even our early agriculture was too restricted, and our immense wheat 
fields failed to furnish a sufficient distribution of the industry of the peo- 
ple. It was required that we should in the cereal productiaps 
generally; plant vineyards and fruit orchards, raise wool, deyelop our 
mineral resources, build ships and railroads, engage in commerce, and 
establish manufacturing industries, These things we have done, be- 
cause we saw that our permanent prosperity lay in that direction; but 
some of our ind are in competition with foreign products and are 
only profitable, with our higher priced labor, under the moderate pro- 
tection of the present tariff. 

Oar fruit industry may be said to be in its infancy, yet the product 
of last year was sufficiently large to indicate its future importance. 
The raisin crop was 16,000,000 pounds, or 800,000 twenty-pound boxes. 
Tt was sold in competition with a foreign importation of about 40,000,- 
000 pounds, which paid a duty of 2 cents per pound, or 40 cents per 
box; but the foreign article had the advantage in a freight charge of 
only 8 cents per box from Malaga, Spain, to New York, while the 
California product was compelled to pay a freight charge "of 35 cents 
pet box from California to the Eastern market. In this industry we 
also encounter the competition of cheap labor. In Spain the cost of 
preparing a box of raisins for the market is but a fraction of the cost in 
California; but notwithstanding these reasonable grounds for protec- 
tion, it is proposed in this bill to reduce the tariff duty on raisins one- 
half cent per pound, or 10 cents per box. That such a reduction will 
seriously cripple if not destroy this new and growing industry must be 
apparent from the facts stated. 

The following report of raisins produced in California from 1873 to 
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1888 will show the beneficial effect of the protective feature of the 
present tariff on this industry; z 


RAISIN PRODUCT OF CALIFORNIA FROM 1873 To 1888. 


1888 (estimated) .... 

The estimated amount of capital invested in the raisin vineyards of 
California is now about $6,000,000, to be increased largely every year, 
unless this bill should unfortunately become a law. 

The production of French prunes in California last year amounted to 
1,750,000 pounds. This year the product is estimated at 3,500,000 

ounds, 
i The present duty on prunes is 1 cent per pound; but itis pro 
to place this fruit on the free-list and hand the market over to the 
foreign importer. 

If it be true, as has been recently stated on this floor, that the Western 
farms are heavily mortgaged, let me say to the advocates of this bill 
that this condition of attirs, so far as it exists in California, has grown 
out of the necessities incident to the establishment of these new indus- 
tries I have mentioned, and that this bill, instead of relieving the difi- 
culty will serve rather as a notice to the banks to foreclose their mort- 
gages and turn adrift the industrious and enterprising people who have 
given years of toil and the accumulations of other pursuits to the de- 
velopment of the resources of a new country. 

Perhaps one of the best illustrations of the beneficial effect of a pro- 
tective tariff will be found in the development of the borax industry of 
California and Nevada. 

For many years the market for this salt was entirely in the hands of the 
foreign importers, when the price ranged from 28 to 50 cents per pound. 

In 1872 important discoveries were made of borax deposits on the 
Pacific coast. For ten years prior to that time the duty had been as 
follows: 


Cents. 
Borate of lime......... sper pound... 5 
Borax, crude or os AO cise 5 
Borax, refined . DO. .000 10 
Parati BON, Sass cciccssuvsedessaschesesboncsscessneneta vere guabichades caveat ba coapped capesser tense pos codes 5 


‘These duties encouraged thé development of these discoveries, and in 
1873 our producers placed on the market 2,000,000 pounds of borax; 
but the foreign importers did not desire this competition, and Congress 
was asked then, as now, to relieve the poor man of the burden of ** war 
taxes.” Accordingly we find that, in 1874 Congress, doubtless not 
knowing of the Pacific coast industry, placed borate of lime, crude 
borax, and boracic acid on the free-list. 

It was feared that this favor to the importers would dispose of the 
domestic producers, and it came very nearly accomplishing that pur- 
pose, but our people struggled along as best they could until 1883, 
when Congress, being informed of the situation, imposed the following 
duties by the Act of March 3, of that year: 


Cents. 
Boracic acid (pure) „e... S E E REE T E T E NO per pound... 5 
Boracic acid (Commercial)... sscereressccereceersneeseerannesecsngecausenes sesaseves snnaee dO... 4 
Borate of lime............... ec (sone 3 
Borax, crude........ dO. 3 
Borax, refined... ...... R A PE OINA A A AEE EA RAEE ERER E r S 5 


Now, what was the result? The domestic product for 1883 was 
5,600,000 pounds, and for 1887 it was 10,182,000 pounds. In 1872, 
when our producers came into the market, the price of borax was 35 
cents per pound. It is now reduced to 6} cents per pouan and asa 
consequence its uses have been multiplied and made cheap enough for 
all the purposes for which it is adapted. 4 

This bill proposes to place borax, in ail its forms, on the free-list. 
For what purpose; to cheapen the price? No; for if you crush out the 
domestic producer the importer will raise the price. It can only be 
for the benefit of the foreign importer. ; : 

I will let General Rosecrans, who is thoroughly familiar with this 
subject, explain the situation, and I quote from a letter addressed by 
him on April 14, 1888, to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKIN- 
RIDGE], a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, He says: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, REGISTER’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1888, 
My Dear Sim: I see that the committee's tariff bill proposes to put all borax 
roducts on the free-list. It involves no t sum of money, and | believe that 
i the committee had been as familiar with the subject as circumstances have 
ppm peten me to be, they would have refrained from putting these products on 
the free-1 


The production of borax from the desert alkali lands of California, Nevada, 
and Colorado has become quite an industry, and employs a good many people, 
scattered all over the country. Only in the new States and Territories, however, 
can the raw material be found. It seems desirable, therefore, to show as much 
favor as possible to this industry. It is especially incumbent upon the Demo- 


crati A 
Bat iat to the least of the reasons why the business should not be meddled 
with The history of the importation of borax into the United States, and of 
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the various tariffs thereon, shows that legislation in favor of a single person or 
EE house has been the constant rule since 1842, or at the latest since 1845. I 
had occasion to thoroughly examine and verify the accuracy of this statement, 
and in 1882 I earnestly on the members of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, whose attention I could get, at least to do something for our own 
home industries, instead of nana up the wealthy monopoly to which I have 
alluded, and which slyly procured on in its favor all these past years, 
This combination had placed and kept boracic acid on the free-list, until in 
1882, when the tariff discussion revealed the game, and then only the inade- 
quate tariff of 4 cents was imposed, The last change procured was to kave 
boracic acid put on the free-list. 
* * 


* * * * * 


We had no relief until our borax producers began to compete with them. If 
this combination be permitted to do as it has been doing in the past since the 
tariff of 1882 it will destroy competition, and then go back to its old ways, our 
own producers will be ruined, and our consumers will then be worse off than 
under the present tariff, 

* * 


* * * . s 


W. S. ROSECRANS, 
Hon. CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. Chairman, the effect of this bill on the borax industry of the 
Pacific coast is already apparent. I hold in my hand a press dispatch 
from San Francisco, announcing the failure of the large and enterpris- 
ing firm of William T. Coleman & Co. because a considerable part of 
the property of the firm had come under the shadow of this proposed 
revision of the tariff. The firm owns extensive borax fieldsin the des- 
ert regions of Galifornia and Nevada. ‘This barren country, worthless 
except for the borax deposits, was bought from the Government at the 
rate paid for mineral lands containing gold and silver, and the money 
thus paid has gone into the Treasury and become a part of the surplus 
about which we are so much troubled. ‘This bill would destroy this 
property and bankrupt those who have purchased these lands in good 
aith. 

I must not trespass further upon the time of the committee in dis- 
cussing the details of this bill. I thought, however, that the vice of 
the proposed revision might be made to appear if, in the course of this 
general discussion, we would consider the effect of the measure on par- 
ticular industries, as I have done. 

I do not think a careful examination has been made of all the facts 
connected with this subject. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. By- 
NUM], in discussing the merits of this bill the other day, claimed that 
the protective tariff had injured our foreign commerce, and cited our 
trade with Australasia as an example of the ruinous traffic in which we 
are engaged with foreign countries. His statement of the condition of 
this trade illustrates the character of the examination given to the busi- 
ness of the country by the Committee on Ways and Means. He said: 

Iere we find a country with an annual trade of about $500,000,000. During the 
last ten years this country has imported products to the value of $2,643,800,151, 
and of this sum we only supplied $27,224,067, a fraction over 1 per cent. While 
we sold to her people only about twenty-seven millions’ worth of our products, 
we purchased of them directly over eighty millions. Instead of exchanging our 
machines, furniture, and agricultural implements for wool, we paid over money 
to the extent of $50,000,000. 

Now, I suppose if the gentleman should be convinced that if, instead 
of supplying Australasia with our productions to the extent of $27,224,- 
067 in ten years, we in fact supplied that country to the extent of 
$81,381,045 during that period, and if, instead of paying over $50,000, - 
000 to the people of Australasia in balance of that trade, that sum was 
in fact paid to us, he will admit, I take it, that the illustration is favor- 
able to the principle of protection and against his theory of free trade. 

Well, the fact is as I have indicated. The gentleman has reversed 
his statistics, and it makes all the difference in the world. What he 
takes for exports to Australasia are imports from that country into the 
United States, and what he takes for imports into the United States are 
exports to Australasia. 

We do send our machines, furniture, and agricultural implements to 
Australasia, and while we imported from that country last year wool to 
the value of $931,630, we exported in return woolen manufactures to the 
value of $1,440,596, leaving a balance in our favor of $508,966 in this 
exchange, and a total balance of $4,235,547 on the whole trade for the 
year. 

The following statement of our commerce with Australasia during 
the last year, from the Bureau of Statistics, will prove interesting in this 
connection: 


Stalement showing the imports and exports of the United States from and to 
Australasia during the fear ending June 30, 1887. 


IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Quantities.) Values. 


FREE OF DUTY. 


Se drugs, and dyes, n. e.s.: 


RUDD sence IE A EE 
Furs and fur-skins, undressed ......... 


page and skins, other than fur-skins . 


n, , blocks, or pigs, grain or gra: 
All other free articles ......... Cua ist 
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Statement showing the imports and exports, ete.—Continued. 
IMPORTS. 


Articles, Quantities, | Values. 


SUBJECT TO DUTY, 


Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and cach n. €, sS.: 


Ea AENEA SEREAS 60,885 | $5H, 400 
Coal, bituminous.. 3821, 654 921, 566 
Wool, raw: 

Clothing wools.. 4, 368, 242 895, 843 

Combing wools.. 182, 820 80, 924 

Carpet and other similar wools. 21,525 a a 

nf 


All other dutiable articles....... O E PE E PREET OITSNI 
Total dutiable 


Total merchandise. | 4,411,119 
Total coin and bullio s| 1,021,769 
otal importe E IRAE AEDA a Saale. | 5, 432, 888 
Agricultural implements. ss...) $299,490 
ks, maps, engravings, etc... -| 107,796 
GR ENEE LEERI YSF ET: 180, 757 
Carriages, horse-cars, steam-cars, etc. 858, 692 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines.. 334, 837 
Clocks and watches. 127, 296 
Fish ... 878, 218 
Fruits, 110, HG 
Tron and steel, manufactures of... 1, 582, 920 
Leather, and manufactures Of.........00. cesses secese socvensnsccessecersenieseneavscneeensnes 251, 340 
Malt liquors: (i 
E TEEN A A E ORA NEEE dozen 103,187, 185,016 
Not in bottle 1, 
Oils, mineral..... 586, 592, 035 
Paper, and man 120, 288 
Provisions, comprteing, meat aia dairy products, SA, 722 
GRRE SPIO A ERRER suse E E sds ANE aehdse Keedaklevesed 633 


141, 706 

Manufactures of. 1, 287, 056 
Wool, and manufact 1, 440, 596 
All other articles..,......... «| 1,265, 812 
Total domestic merchandise . sovecese! 9,543, 474 
Total foreign merchandise,....cccssssssnesseessvseessesserseeees Jarier senes] 124, 961 
Total exept hy T T AE E N r „e| 9,668, 435 


*No specie. 
WM. F. SWITZLER, Chief of Bureau. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
January 16, 1888, 
The value of our commerce with Australasia since 1870 is shown by 
the following statement: 


Value of merchandise exported from and imported into the United States 
into and from Australasia. 


Exports. Total im- 
Year ending Total ex- I 
Se mports, rts and 
June 30 Domestic, | Foreign. ports. pis here 
$3,419, Mi $46, 602 $3, 466, 575 964 | $3,745,539 
2, 369, A 54, 380 2, 423, 726 285,011 2, 708, 737 
eas 50, 413 2,950,016 | 8,736, 107 6, 686, 123 
3,917, 477 62,789 3,930,266 | 3,142,418 7, 122, 684 
3, 785, 908 58, 380 8,844,288 | 1,750,177 5,594, 465 
8, 505, 435 76, 180 3,581,615 | 8,730,976 7, 312, 591 
3, 878, 806 77, 089 3,955,955 | 1,455, 649 5, 411, 604 
5, 780, 278 105, 189 5, 885,467 P 1,476,238 , 861, 705 
6, 479, 193 292, 102 6,771,295 | 1,185,905 , 957, 200 
7, 012, 875 128, 40 7,171, 816 785, 73 7, 97, 689 
4, 687,223 61, 367 4,748,590 | 2,920,812 „669, 402 
6, 636, 130 92, 375 6,728,505 | 2,088, 302 816, 807 
8, 982, 974 126, 915 9,109,889 | 3,689,424 | 12,799,313 
9, 638, 997 156, 659 9,795,656 | 4,021,395 817, 051 
9, 225, 459 161, 867 9, 387,326 | 4,373,465 | 13,760,791 
10, 534, 138 114, 054 10, 648,192 | 2, 823,393 471,585 
10, 981, 915 152, 386 11,154,301 | 3,859,360 | 14,993, 661 
F 9, 543, 474 124, 961 9,668,435 | 4,411,119 14, 079, 554 
EA i 113,309,264 | 1,942,649 | 115,251,913 | 46,014,488 | 161, 266, 401 


Balance of trade in favor of the United States since 1870, $69,237,- 
425, 


I commend these interesting statistics to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for consideration when it comes to the prepa- 
ration of the second revised edition of the tariff bill. 

Mr. FELTON. In this connection will my colleague also state that 
this profitable trade between the United States and Australia has been 
developed and maintained by a line of American steamers subsidized 
by Australia? 

Mr. MORROW. Yes; subsidized by New Zealand. . 

Mr. FELTON. By New Zealand and New South Wales paying $150, - 
000 per annum. 

Mr. MORROW. That is so. 

The principle of protection to our home industries does not depend, 


however, for its success upon a foreign market. What we seek is first 
to build up a home market. 

The foreign is, of course, desirable for our surplus productions, but 
it should not be the sole aim of our industrial effort. 

The proposition is a simple one. Is itnot better to havea consumer 
for a product at our own door rather than be compelled to send it sev- 
eral thousands of miles at a heavy expense for insurance and transpor- 
tation to find one? 

And again, is it not better to save the cost of insurance and trans- 
portation of our products to a foreign market and divide that sam be- 
tween the producer and consumer of our own country, and to that ex- 
tent increase the wealth of the community ? 

‘The answer must be obvious to any one who will give the question a 
fair consideration. I could show by statistics, if time permitted, that 
our farmers derive more profit as a rule from the production of such 
articles as are entirely consumed at home than they do from those ar- 
ticles they are compelled to send abroad for a market. $ 

The protective tariff may not be the only cause of our prosperity for 
the last twenty years, butit has certainly contributed much in that di- 
rection, 

Mulhall estimates the annual accumulation of wealth of the four 
great nations as follows: 


United States.. $825, 000, 000 
France..... 575, 000, 000 
Great Bri , 000, 
Germany..... ++» 200, 000, 000 
He then says: 
Every day that the sun rises upon the American people it sees an addition of 
two and one-half million dollars to the accumulated wealth of the Republic, 


which is equal to one-third of the daily accumulations of mankind. 


But the revenue reformer will probably claim that this enormons an- 
nual increase of wealth in the United States is in great part the profits 
of capital invested in railroads, banks, telegraphs, and like property, 
and that the farmers and wage-workers do not share in this wonderful 
prosperity. i ; 

The comparison of wages paid to mechanics and other laborers in tho 
United States with the wages paid to persons engaged in like pursuits 
in Great Britain, France, and Germany ought to satisfy any one that 
the wage-workers of this country do participate in this accumulation 
of wealth; but if farther evidence is required on this point, it will be 
found in the reports of the savings-banks of the country. Itis the habit 
of the laboring classes in many cities of the United States to deposit 
their surplus earnings in the savings-banks. It is a vonvenient and 
safe accumulation for persons of small incomes; hence the business of 
these banks is a fair indication of the condition of this class of people. 

In the last annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency is a 
statement embracing returns from six hundred and eighty-four savings- 
banks in nineteen States of the Union, from which it appears that in 
1835-86 these banks had 3,158,950 depositors and had deposits amount- 
ing to $1,141,530,578. In 1886-87 there were 3,418,013 depositors and 
the deposits amounted to $1,235,247,371. Here is an increase in one 
year of 259,063 depositors and an increase of deposits of $93,716,793. 
What a splendid showing this is for the workingmen of this country ! 

There is undoubtedly poverty and distressin many places. As I said 
before, there are poor people everywhere. The laws are not all that 
they should be with respect to the rights of the laboring classes, The 
corporations are insolent and overbearing and capital exacting und 
tyrannical; but where in this wide world do the working people make 
such a showing of their accumulations as we find here in the return of 
six hundred and eighty-four savings-banks located in probably not 
more than five hundred communities. 

What these small savings amount to in the thousands of other com- 
munities throughout the United States where there are no savings- 
banks or where savings are otherwise invested can of course only bea 
matter of conjecture. Bat this evidence, as far asit goes, tends to show 
that the laboring classes are sharing the benefits of the protective sys- 
tem, and that our prosperity is the splendid growth and Sereiggment 
of the whole country. 

I have not the time to consider the position of the farmer or discuss 
the advantages derived by him from the protective system, except to 
say that here, as everywhere else, the prosperity of the farmer is to be 
found in the value and extent of his home market, always developed 
and enlarged by manufacturing industries under the protective system. 

With this evidence before me I cap not vote for a measure that would 
imperil these conditions and destroy the most productive industries of 
this country. 

The wisdom of those who laid the foundations of the Republic has 
secured to us the wealth of marvelous resources in the independence 
we gained as a people. Let us preserve that independence, and walk- 
ing in the light of our own history, push forward in the way we were 
going as the first among the nations of the world. 

During the delivery of the foregoing remarks the hammer fell. 

Mr. FELTON. Iask unanimous consent that the time of my col- 
league be extended for a few minutes longer. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I must insist upon the regular order. 
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Mr. FELTON. It has been the usual course during the whole of 
this tariff discussion. 

Mr. MORROW. I shall not ask more than five minutes. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Ihave objected in other cases, and there area 
great many gentlemen desiring to speak on this question. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. I shall not feel bad if the gentleman 
withdraws his objection. 

Mr. HOOKER. I hope the time will be extended. 

Mr. FELTON. It has been almost invariably the practice. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It is only a simple act of justice to others who 
can not be i at all, or, if at all, fora very few minutes, and 
I must insist upon the regular order. 

Mr. HOOKER was recognized. 

Mr. COGSWELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a correction of 
a statement which appears in the RECORD. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Butthegentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Hooker] 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I ask the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The correction the gentleman refers to is in the 
nature of debate, and some time during the progress of the discussion 
the Chair will recognize the gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Chairman, the power of taxation is the most ty- 
rannical power ofall those granted in the Constitution to the legislative 
department of the Government, and in the opinion of Chiei-Justice 
Marshall in that memorable case decided early in the history of the 
country (of McCullough vs. State of Maryland, 4 Wheaton, Supreme 
Court Reports) ‘tit may be used to destroy.’ The odious and op- 
pressive navigation laws of the mother country, which forbade the 
colonies to import a pound of tea to America from China unless it was 
first carried into British ports and reshipped in British vessels and 
brought to the American colonies, and that tax imposed upon it, led to 
the assembling of that band of patriots in Boston harbor who threw 
the tea overboard. It was the first act of rebellion, Mr. Chairman, 
against the unjust laws of taxation which lost to the mother country 
that magnificent domain, the American colonies. 

Our fathers assembled in the Hall of Independence in Philadelphia 
and made that memorable declaration that these colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent States. The Declaration thun- 
dered over the continent, was caught up by the long swell of the At- 
latic and wafted to the ears of the crowned monarch of the then mother 
country. Men sprang to arms to maintain the Declaration, and they 
made it good through the trials and the hardships and the bloodshed of 
the seven years of the war of the Revolution. 

Our great historian, Mr. Bancroft,whom I am glad to see still 
in his green old age and his honored manhood to breathe the fresh air 
and to enjoy the bright sunshine of that country whose history he has 
Written with an immortal pen—Mr, Bancroft, in speaking of the causes 
of that revolution, says: 

That American independence, like the great rivers of the continent, had many 
sources, butthe head spring which colored all the stream was the navigation 
act of the mother country. 

It was then emphatically, Mr. Chairman, a war for the purpose of 
ridding our ancestors of unjust and iniquitous taxation. Emerging 
from the Revolution with fresh and vivid memories of the tyranny 
of unjust and odious tax laws, it is not a cause of wonder that when 
the representatives of the original thirteen States met to adopta gov- 
ernment of their own, they should have denied to that very gov- 
ernment of their own creation the power ‘‘to levy taxes’’ and the 
power ‘‘to regulate commerce.’’? Thatfirst government, known as the 
Government of the Confederation, existed from 1781 to 1789. They 
found that thirteen different legislatures passing upon questions of tax- 
ation could not make them uniform, and they found that thirteen dif- 
ferent legislatures could not pass laws which would operate equally to 
regulate commerce between themselves. And the result was the meet- 
ing first at Annapolis of Alexander Hamilton, the representative from 
the great State of New York, and others. Finding that no quorum 
had assembled and that the resolution under which they met of the Con- 
federate Congress did not clothe them with the power to make a new 
Constitution, but simply clothed them with the power to amend the old, 
and finding that they would have to go back to Congress for a new grant 
of power, they did so, and the resolution passed the Confederate Con- 

which called the convention which assembled in 1787 in Phila- 
delphia, and which led to the formation of the existing Constitution. 

After prolonged deliberation in the convention of 1787, and still more 
prolonged and anxious discussion in the conventions of theseveral States 
on the question of considering and adopting or rejecting that Constitu- 
tion, our fathers reluctantly parted with the power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to tax,and also parted with the power to the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate commerce, coupling it with such restrictions as they 
thought would forever prevent the abuse of that power on the partof the 
Government to whom it was granted. And especially apprehensive that 
a domestic government established by their own consent might resort 
to a system of taxation as oppressive as that for which they fought the 
Revolution to free the country from, they provided safeguards, as they 
imagined, a protection against the abuses of this taxing power. 


They enacted in section 8, Article I of the Constitution of the United 
States, that— 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common defense and general wel 
fare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall uniform 
throughout the United States, 

They provide further, in section 9, paragraph 4, first article of the 
Constitution, that— 

No capitation, or other direct, tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

Paragraph 5, section 9, Article I, provides— 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

And paragraph 6, section 9 of the same first article of the Constitu- 
tion, provided that— 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce— 

I call attention to the language of this provision— 

No preference shail be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the 
ports of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels, bound to, or from, one 
State, be oblidged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

These were the safeguards which the framers of the Constitution im- 
agined they had thrown around this extraordinary power granted to 
the Federal Government, for the first time under this Constitution, to 
lay taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, and under the powers thus 
carefally guarded granted to the Federal Government. The first tariff 
or tax-law was enacted in 1789. Alexander Hamilton was the then 
Secretary of the Treasury; and this first tariff or tax-law bears the 
impress of his great mind. The rates of duties so fixed had for their 
object the equal distribution of taxes throughout the thirteen original 
States, and the people thereof looking to the production of the needed 
revenue for the support of the Government, and carrying along with 
them whatever incident of protection they might to like articles pro- 
duced and manufactured in our own country. 

This tariff lasted for twenty-five years, with here and there slight 
modifications. In the original bill framed in this first tariff act it will 
be remarked how low were the rates imposed immedately after the war 
of the Revolution when its debt had to be met and liquidated. Cot- 
ton goods were charged only 5 per cent., iron goods 7} per cent., and 
woolen goods 5 per cent., and as at that time the great cormorant of 
‘‘pig-iron’’ had not come into existence there was no duty at all on 
that. “Under this tariff act, this first tax act—for, as was well re- 
marked by ay distinguished friend from Kentucky who sits imme- 
diately on my left [Mr. CARUTH], the word ‘‘ tariff’? means a tax, and 
derives its name from the little town, Tarifa, on the southern coast 
of Spain, where was first established a custom-house to collect taxes. 
It is only another name for a tax. This first tax act, then, how did 
it operate, Mr. Chairman? From 1790 to 1808 it was in operation, and 
from 1791, when it yielded $4,000,000 of revenue, the amount increased 
until in 1808 the yield of revenue was sixteen millions. The embargo 
was laid in 1608, which, of course, stopped all revenue from that source. 
Until 1808, under the tariff law of 1789, the rates of duty averaged 
114} per cent. This was the first tariff law enacted under the Consti- 
tution, and, as I have said, it continued in existence for twenty-four 
years. The second tariff act was passed in 1816, immediately after 
we had fought the war of 1812, a war which also, it will be remem- 
bered, grew out of the exactions imposed on our commerce and our 
seamen by the no longer mother country, transformed now into a bitter 
and hostile enemy. 

We emerged from that conflict with the then greatest land and naval 
power on the globe covered with the garlands of victory won by the 
valor of our tars on the ocean and of our soldiers on the land. It is 
memorable, therefore, that this ‘‘second war of independence,” as it 
has been termed, was also designed and intended to protect us from the 
odious navigation hets and commercial restrictions imposed by those 
who were opposed to the interests and the welfare and the development 
of our country. The tariff tax of 1816 had at least this excuse for pro- 
tection: that then our industries were indeed in their infancy, and by 
that tariff act the duties were increased on an average 42 percent. The 
enim of import on which the law operated were divided into three 

asses : 

1. Those of which a full domestic supply could be produced; 

A Those of which a domestic supply could be but partially produced; 
an 

3. Articles only slightly or not at all produced in this country. 

On articles of the first class there was a duty of 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem; on articies of the second class, 25 per cent., to bereduced to 20 per 
cent. after three years. On articles of the third class duties were im- 
posed with a view to revenue. The average duties under this tariff of 
1816, which operated until 1824, were 24} per cent. 

The third tariff act was that of 1824, of which Mr. Clay was the 
eloquent advocate, and itis a singular fact in the history of the country 
that Mr. Webster opposed the tariff of 1816 and also the tariff of 1824. 
The grounds of his opposition to it have never been answered even by 
himself, for it has been well said, Mr. Chairman, that the greatest rival 
of a great man is himself or his own former utterances. In 1820, in 
Faneuil Hal), Boston, Mr. Webster made a speech in opposition to the 
policy which is vaunted here by gentlemenon the other side, and espe- 
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cially by my friend from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], the principle of 
pona for protection’s sake. Mr. Webster made that speech in 

euil Hall in Boston on the then pending tariff question, and the 
meeting adopted a series of resolutions expressive of the sentiments 
which Mr. Webster had just uttered. Those resolutions I now send to 
the Clerk’s desk to be read in order that the views entertained by the 
men of Massachuetts of that day and its great leading intellect may be 
made known to this House and to the country. 

The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 

Resolved, That fo objection ought ever to be made to any amount of taxes 
equally apportioned and imposed for the purpose of raising revenue necessary 
for the support of the Government; but that taxes imposed on the people for 
the sole benefit of any class of men are equally inconsistent with the principles 
of our Constitution and with sound judgment, 

Resol That the supposition that until the supposed tariff, or some similar 
measure, be adopted, we are and shall be dependent on foreigners for the means 
of subsistence and defense is, in our opinion, altogether fallacious, fanciful, and 
derogatory to the character of the nation. 

Resolved, That high bounties on such domestic manufactures as are princi- 
pally benefited by that tariff favor great capitalists rather than personal indus- 
tries or the owners of small capital,and therefore that we do not perceive its 


tendency to d ssoyererg national industries, 
Resolved, its beneficial effects 


hat we are equally incapable of discoverin 
on agriculture, since the obvious consequence of its adoption would be that the 
farmer must give more than he now does for all he buys and receive less for all 


seers That in our opinion the proposed tariff and the principles on which 
it is avowedly formed would, if adopted, have a tendency, however different 
may be the motives of those who recommend them, to diminish the industry, 
impede the prosperity, and corrupt the morals of the people, 

Mr. HOOKER. It will thus be seen that at that time the great 
leading mind of the State of Massachusetts and the people of that 
State did not give their assent to the doctrine which has been uttered 
by my distinguished friend from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] with so 
much eloquence, and reiterated by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DivnGLey], that in laying a tariff we must Jay it not for the purposes 
of revenue; that this extraordinary taxing power of the Government 
must be laid not for the purpose of raising revenue to defray the ex- 
penses of the Government, but with the primary object of protecting 
some particular industry. At that day the argument was made, as we 
have heard it reiterated by these distinguished gentleman now, that to 
oppose the doctrine of protection was to be in favor of foreign govern- 
ments rather than our own; that if you did not assent to the doctrine 
of protection you were in favor of the maintenance and support of for- 
eign industries rather than our own. Two giant minds of this country 
exploded that idea nearly half a century ago; and they were the intel- 
lect of Webster, with his wonderful power of argument, and the sharp, 
keen, incisive logic of Mr. Calhoun, who never touched any subject 
that he did not cut to the kernel, and who spoke for the truth in every 

that he made while he ornamented this House or the Senate 
with his presence. Those master intellects united in showing that in 
demanding an extended market there was no opposition in the Amer- 
ican mind to the encouragement of legitimate commerce, manufactures, 
agriculture, and navigation of our own country. It has been asserted, 
Mr. Chairman, by these tlemen, who hold this doctrine of protec- 
tion for protection’s sake (nud I know no man on this side of the Cham- 
ber claiming to be a Democrat who holds that doctrine) that they are 
American in their ideas and conceptions. I deny it; I take issue with 
the gentlemen on that point. 

I have said there is no gentleman on this side of the House who 
holds to the doctrine of protection for protection’s sake under the tax- 
ing power of this Government. If there is such a one, I have yet to 
hear him speak on this question. The distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL], whom I regret I do not seein his seat, 
and who is supposed to have gone farther than any other man on the 
Democratic side in favor of high protective tariffs, stands committed 
by the solemn record of two speeches made on this floor, in which he 
says, in distinct terms, “‘I am opposed to the doctrine of protection for 
protection’s sake.” 

This doctrine is of modern growth. It was never asserted in the 
adoption of the original tariff act of 1789 or that of 1816. It had its 
origin in the passage of what Mr. Calhoun appropriately denominated the 
ti tariff act of abominations,” the actof 1828. Then it was that the doc- 
trine was first proclaimed that there existed somewhere in this Gov- 
ernment under the forms of the Constitution a power to lay taxation 
not for the purpose of collecting revenue to defray the expenses of the 
Government, but to protect one or two particular classes of industries. 
And I want to refer very briefly to a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, delivered by one of the present learned justices, 
and having reference to this question of taxation. I refer to the case 
of the Loan Association vs. Topeka, 20 Wallace. Speaking of the power 
of Government to tax, that most momentous of all powers, Justice Mil- 
Jer, delivering the opinion of the court, says: 

The power to tax is therefore the strongest. the most pervading of all the 
powers of government, reaching directly or indirectly to all classes of the 

le. It was said by Chief-Justice Marshall, in the case of McCulloch rs. The 

tate of Maryland, that the power to tax is the power to destroy. A striking 
instance of the truth of the proposition is seen in the fact that the existing tax 
of 10 per cent. iropoasa by the United States ọn the circulation of all other banks 
than the national banks drove out of existence every State bank of circulation 
within a year or two after its . This power can as readily be employed 
against one class of individuals and in favor of another, so as to ruin the-one 


class and give unlimited wealth and prosperity to the other,if there is no im- 
plied limitation of the uses for which the power may be exercised, 


Again he says: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored `‘ ndividuals to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery because it 
is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. 


Mr. BRUMM. What was the issue involved in that case? 

Mr. HOOKER. ‘The question was, as appears by the terms of this 
decision, the power to lay taxes. If the gentleman listens to the Jan- 
guage of the court he can not fail to understand. ; 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government on Seed meyer f of the citi- 
zen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private en- 
terprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery because it is 
done under the forms of Jaw and is called taxation. This is not legislation. It 
isa decree under legislative forms. Norisittaxation. A “tax,” says Webster's 
Dictionary, “is a rate or sum of money assessed on the person or property of a 
citizen by Government for the use of the nation or State,” Taxes are burdens 
or charges imposed by the Legislature upon persons or property to raise money 
for public purposes, 
è $ * » * * s 
We have established, we think, beyond cavil that there can be no lawful tax 
which is not laid for a public purpose, 
s s * 


= s s 4 


If it be said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by establishing 
manufactures, the same may be said of any other business or pursuit which em- 
ploys capital or labor. The merchant, the mechanice, the inn-keeper, the banker, 
the builder, the steam-boat owner, are equally promoters of the public good, and 
equally deserving the aid of the citizens by forced contributions, No line can 
be drawn in favor of the manufacturer which would not open the coffers of the 
public treasury to the importunities of two-thirds of the business men of the 
city or town. 

This is the opinion of the Supreme Court upon this subject of the 
poweroftaxation. Now, allow metosay a word to honorable gentlemen 
on the other side. I want to ask my distinguished friend from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Burrows] and the distinguished gentleman from Maine [ Mr. 
DINGLEY], who have announced as the doctrine of their party protec- 
tion for protection’s sake, whether they would dare to get up in the 
Legislatures of their own States and propose that as a principle of tax- 
ation for State legislation? If not, why not? 

Mr. DINGLEY. What did I understand the gentleman to say? 

Mr. HOOKER. -I ask whether you would apply to the imposition 
of taxes in your own State the principle you seek to apply in the tariff 
legislation of the General Government. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does the gentleman say that I asserted I would 
use the taxing power of the Government for protection’s sake alone? 

Mr. HOOKER. Yes, I so understood you. 

Mr. DINGLEY. [I asserted nothing of the kind. 

Mr. HOOKER. Iso understood you, and also the gentleman from 
Michigan. Your platform certainly takes that position. 

Mr. DINGLEY and others. Not at all. 

Mr. HOOKER. It does. I will read the language in a moment it 
gentlemen will be quiet. Your platform asserts that you do not lay 
taxes for revenue only, but lay them for another purpose. Now, Iam 
asking the question whether you would apply that principle in State 
legislation, and if not, why not? Would my distinguished friend from 
Michigan, who spoke so eloquently the other day, or would the gentle- 
man from Maine apply in State legislation the principle that taxes shall 
be laid so as to operate upon the farming interests for the benefit of the 
manufacturing interests, or operate upon the manufacturing interests 
for the benefit of the farming interests? If you should announce such 
a doctrine you would hear from every one of the thirty-eight States of 
this Union a voice of condemnation declaring that such a method of 
taxation, intended to benefit one citizen at the expense of another, is 
unjust and oppressive. 

But how is that principle any better when applied to the tariff leg- 
islation of the General Government? Under the Constitution you are 
denied the power of laying a tariff on exports. My honorable friend 
from Michigan when stating the other day the amount of the commerce 
of this country was very careful to eliminate from consideration the 
cotton and the tobacco raised here, cotton being the largest exportation 
that we make and the great agricultural products of the West being 
the next. As has been well stated long ago, and I but tanargu- . 
ment founded upon the rock of ages so far as its truth is concerned, 
when you impose unjust taxes upon imports you, by construction, im- 
pose unjust taxes upon the exports which bring in the imports. 

You evade the Constitution when you enact this law by which the 
superabundant products of your country are subjected to this high 
rate of taxation upon imports, because there can be no imports unless 
there are exports. I say, therefore, if the principle be a just one why 
not apply it to the States? Would you apply it to the people of the 
States? No. Why? Because there is no reason why it should be 
applied to one and not to the other. 

The argument is made by gentlemen that the rate of tariff taxation 
should not be diminished as proposed in the bill of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, now pending, although that bill levies an enormous 
taxation for the purpose of providing revenue for the support of the Gov- 
ernment. ‘They say, however, that the present tariff taxation should 
not be diminished because they wish to protect the labor of the labor- 
ing man and keep his wages up to the high standard they are now. 
That is the reason they say to the committee you must not touch the 
existing tariffatall. Why? Isit not enough? You yourselves have 
said itishigh enough. Yourown Tariff Commission, sent by a Repub- 
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lican Congress throughout the country, recommended a diminution of 
20 per cent., but when a bill was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for that purpose you struck out the enacting clause and de- 
feated it. So youstand committed to the doctrine of reduction of tarift 
taxation just as much as the Democratic party is, although I do not 
think you were as sincere in your professions in that regard as the Dem- 
ocratic party. [Applause.] 

My honorable friend from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] said in his re- 
marks, with something of a sneer of sarcasm, ‘‘I remind the President 
it is a condition we confront, and not a theory.” Yet the gentleman’s 
own party was in power for twenty-five years, and during all that 
time you left the tariff at the war standard. There was no amend- 
ment proposed for the reduction of those war taxes either then or 
now, when, for the first time, an effort is being made in Congress under 
the recommendation of President Cleveland to enact into law the bill 
reported from the Committee on Ways and Means proposing to dim- 
inish the present rate of tariff taxation. Yet you say on the other 
side of this House that this rate of taxation shall not be touched at 
all; that if it is it will destroy the great industries of the country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I deny the proposition. The bubble of pro- 
tection for protection’s sake when touched by the spear of Ithuriel 
will expose its vagaries to the light of day and they disappear into 
thin air. [Applause.] 

If my friend from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] or my friend from Maine 
[Mr. DINGLEY ] should go into their own or my district and come upon 
the humblest boy plowing and tell him that the plow-handles which 
he held and everything in the nature of steel and iron about that plow 
were not taxed for the purpose of protecting the manufacturers engaged 
in the iron and steel trade the boy would immediately ask: ‘* Why, then, 
should I be compelled to pay a duty upon iron and steel? Why not 
let me have it at a cheaper rate if the taxation is not necessary for the 
protection of the iron and steel trade?” And that is the complete an- 
swer to the argument in favor of protection for protection’s sake. 

The exercise of this power of taxation is fally illustrated in the tarift 
acts of 1816, 1820, the compromise tariff of 1853, and the tariff of 1846. 

I wish to say one word in reference to that revenue tariff of 1846. It 
was laid when Robert J. Walker was at the head of the Treasury De- 

rtment, and his report in maintenance of that tariff act has never 
Ken answered and never can be answered. I will embody in my re- 
marks what he has said on that subject, but I have not time now to 
refer to the particular and have them read at the Clerk’s desk. 

What was the result? You received such an enormous amount ot 
revenue under the tariff of 1846 you had to pass the turiff of 1857, be- 
cause you then had a redundant and overflowing Treasury. 

It was said by the gentleman from Michigan, and by the gentleman 
from Maine, and those who have been contending that high duties are 
necessary in order to protect the labor of the country, that these high 
rates of duties do protect the labor of the country. 

Mr. KERR. Does the gentleman from Mississippi say that any man 
on this side of the House would levy duties for protection for protec- 
tion’s sake alone? ; 

Mr. HOOKER. No, sir; but for revenue with something more than 
revenue attached. Now, I deny that you have the power under the 
Constitution to do that. 

Mr. KERR. Does not the gentleman understand that we favor the 
apportionment of the duties so as to afford incidental protection, and 
that—— 

Mr. HOOKER. Icannotyieldfurthertime. Iunderstand the posi- 
tion of the gentleman and thatof his party. I understand thoroughly 
the argument you make. But what right have you to protect labor? 
Who are you that undertakes to say that you have that right? Where 

. do you get the money from toprotect it? Mr. Chairman, it came from 
the tax-payers of this land. It has been wrung from them by onerous 
taxes, and has gone into the overflowing vaults of your Treasury, al- 
ready gorged with a hundred millions surplus every year, gathered 
from the Jaborers of the country. And yet you undertake to say that 
you haye the right to protectthat labor! Sir the laborers of the country 
scorn your protection. The laborer is no mendicant. I deny in his 
name and manhood that heis a mendicant. He is a free, independent 
American citizen, who made you and made the Government, and gave 
ty all that money that now lies bursting the coffers of your Treasury. 

Where do you get the money from with which you propose to grant 
your protection, as well as the money which now overflows the Treas- 
ury? It comes from the laborer. I repeat he is no mendicant. He 
does not want your protection. He is a proud American citizen, and, 
Mr, Chairman, the assertions that you are going to ‘‘protect American 
labor’’ is something extraordinary to me. 

Gentlemen talk of protecting the laborer. How? What fromr 
From unjust taxes? I want to protect him from that. But how are 
you going to protect him? Is his wealth and property threatened ? 
Ah, gentlemen, your protection is for the manufacturers, and how do 
you propose to get it? You can only get it by making the laborer and 
all of us pay higher taxes, There is no other way. 

Now, sir, we are a very great people. We have a very large area of 
territory, stretching from where the swell of the Atlantic breaks upon 
the rock-tound coast of our eastern shore to where the softer waves of 


the Pacific roll upon the golden shores of California. We have a 
country not only vast in area, but with 60,000,000 of population. 

We have vast wealth in mines and minerals, andin our soil; and yet 
gentlemen point you to these various tariffs and say; ‘Behold; high 
tariff did all this ”? Idenyit. Isay no, itdid not; Isay that neither 
a high tariff nor a low tariff did it. You can not make money by the 
legerdemain of legislation. You can not pay taxes by the cunning de- 
vices of the law. [Applause. ] 

It is labor that makes money. It is the thews, and the muscles, 
and the sinews, and the blood, and the bone, and brain of the labor- 
ing man, whether it be labor of the head or hand that does it and makes 
money. 

Mr. BAYNE rose. 

Mr. HOOKER, I do not yield to the gentleman; I can not be in- 
terrupted. I know the shoe pinches whenever we touch upon this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that the laborer of this country is no mendi- 
cant. He isastrong, sturdy American citizen, aman of muscle, thews, 
sinew, and brains, developed in the factory or in the field or in the 
mine, able to protect himself. The humblest laborer in the land, ifyou 
go to him and say ‘‘I am going to protect you,” will turn with amaze- 
ment and ask you how? Ifyou reply, ‘‘I am going to protect you by 
taking money from the pockets of some other laborer and put it into 
yours by the cunning device known as the tariff law,” you would find 
that, though poor, he is proud. His spirit would revolt at such indig- 
nity. He would repel with scorn your protection. No, he would say, 
“Iam poor; my home is not luxurious; I have many wants; but I am 
independent, and I am an American citizen; I receive protection from 
the country, the protection which the Constitution guaranties me of 
life, liberty, and property. Beyond that I do not askany protection.’’ 
That would be the answer of a laboring man. He is not, I repeat, a 
mendicant. 

But the idea that gentlemen have developed in their argument dur- 
ing the progress of this discussion is that by some peculiar machinery, 
some extraordinary operation of the law, some mysterious device of 
legislation, you are going to give protection to labor. Are you going to 
give it all over the land? Is it to be uniform in its operation and its 
results, and are its fruits to fall benevolently upon all alike? Mr. 
Chairman, I want to illustrate the character of your proposed protec- 
tion by taking a single article, salt. 

Many years ago Mr. Jefferson said it ought to have been placed upon 
the free-list. Itis an article in so general use that you can not make 
a meal, a breakfast, dinner, or supper without it; so common, that you 
can not cure a ham or a side of bacon without it; so common that no 
citizen can be without it in his humble home; and long ago Jefferson 
said of the Government tax that it ought to be taken off salt. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Why not off of sugar, too? 

Mr, HOOKER, Robert J. Walker, in his report on the tariff, said, 
in that magnificent document which has never been answered, *‘ Salt 
ought to be as free from taxation as air and water.” 

Sir, the power of taxation is an onerous and tyrannical one. It is 
something that has a species of terror to the citizen where it is invoked 
directly. He dreads it in hisown town,in his own municipality, in his 
own county, when he sees it in the shape of a tax-collector, who hands 
out his tax-list and says: ‘‘ Here, pay it, or I will sell you out.” Taxes 
come to all, They are like death in the illustration of the old Latin 
poet when speaking of death: 

Pallida mors æquo pulsat pede, pauperum tabernas 
Requmque turres. 

There is no man who can escape from death or taxes. With impar- 
tial foot they knock at the cottage of the poor and the palace of the 
rich. 

Isay, therefore, that when you profess that you are going to protect 
the laborer his response will be, ‘“ I am able to protect myself if you 
will take off your taxes. All I ask is that you keep your hands outof 
my pocket and let me enjoy what I have earned by the fruits of my 
labor.’? That is all the protection labor wants. 

My honorable friend from Michigan said the other day, sneeringly, 
that he would remind the President it was a condition that we con- 
fronted, and not a theory. But what is your condition? For what 
are youaccountable? Let us see. $ 

You have been in possession of the Government since the war closed. 
You had it during all the period of the civil war. You imposed tariff 
and internal taxes until your laws are now piling up useless revenue at 
the rate of overa hundred millions each year, and when we met at Chi- 
cago we made a declaration in the name of the Democratic party that 
we intended to afford the people relief by a reduction of taxation. We 
charged that you had accumulated over a hundred millions, had crip- 
pled the inaustries of the country, had paralyzed its business, and de- 
nied to the laboring people the just reward for their labor by taking 
from the circulation of the country these millions of money and locking 
them up in the Treasury. 

These things we charged upon you. We made an issue before tho 
grand tribune of the people, before the tribunal of the American Re- 
public. We went before it and convicted you and elected Grover Cleve- 
land and his Cabinet to the exalted positions which they now adorn 
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and where they stand pledged to reform the Jaws and to reduce tax- 
ation. And yet whenever a measure has been brought forward by this 
Administration which looked to reducing the duty on protected articles, 
we were met by the proposition, ‘‘ You must not do this or you will de- 
stroy the laborers of America.” 

The judgment of the people pronounced against you. And Isay now 
that the Democratic party in serried column—he who stands at its head 
down to the humblest soldier in its ranks—will march in November 
next to the accomplishment of their purpose and to the fulfillment or 
the pledges they have made to the people, and no power can stop them. 
Neither the man who holds to the impracticable doctrine of free trade 
nor the man who holds to the unconstitutional doctrine of protection 
for protection’s sake can be permitted to stand in the way of the march 
of the grand army of the people in demanding a reduction of taxation 
anda Grease of the surplus in the vaults of the Treasury. [Ap- 
plause. 

I have said, sir, I would illustrate hy one single article which the 
Committee on Ways and Means have ventured to put at last on the 
free-list. It is the article of salt, so essential, as I have said, in all the 
departments of industry, on the farm and in the curing of everything. 
On that article you have permitted a tax to be levied from the time 
salt first became an object of taxation to secure arevenue. Now it 
bears a duty of 12 per cent. on salt imported in bags and packages 
and 8 per cent, on salt bought in bulk, except that you took the pre- 
caution to exempt from taxation the fish-curer on the coast of New 
England, which is the home of the protective tariff system. To him 
‘ee give a rebate of duty on this great necessity which should have 

n as free as the air or the water. 

I took occasion to consult recent statistics in regard to this article, 
and addressed a letter to Mr. Switzler, the present intelligent Statisti- 
cian of the Treasury Department, asking him to give me the statistics. 
I will publish his letter with my remarks. It shows that the capital 
invested in the manufacture of salt is $8,225,740; that the number or 
the people employed in the manufacture are as follows: Males, 4,125; 
females, 20; children, 144; total, 4,289. In all there are produced of 
salt in the United States 29,805,298 bushels. The productof the cap- 
ital aTe amonnts to $4,829,566—about one-half of the capital in- 
vested. , 

I will print also with my remarks a table showing the amount that 
is paid for salt, made, as I have said, by 4,289 persons engaged in the 
manufacture of an article so absolutely n The poorest as 
well as the richest citizen of this land can not make a meal without 
it. And yet you make the sixty millions of people of this country pay 
tribute to the 4,289 people who are engaged in this pursuit, 

What justice is there in that, any more than if you were by an en- 
actment to say, ‘‘ We will impose a tax on houses, so much tax on each 
house without reference to the question of its value?” You have 
sixty millions of people who are required to pay a tribute to 4,289 pco- 
ple engaged in the manufacture of this article. As was well said by 
the distinguished South Carolinian while discussing this subject, ‘‘ You 
do not dare to say you want it as a tribute; you will put it on a tariff 
act but it will come to be seen that it is a tribute.” 

So this is a tribute on thepart of the whole population of this country 
to the 4,000 people who are engaged in that manufacture. 

So it is with regard to every other thing that is taxed. Theprinciple 
of taxation contended for on the other side is that they possess the 
power to levy a tax for revenueso asalso to give protection. They say 
they do not lay it for that purpose directly, but for another. Some 
time ago gentlemen were disposed to question a little what their own 
platform said. I will read it to see how far they are committed’to the 
doctrine which they now advocate. But before I do that I should be 
permitted to remark that this Hall was flooded and every desk was cov- 
ered by appeals from persons to put on more taxes and to increase tax- 
ation. Can you convince the American people that you can‘add totheir 
prosperity by laying on theman additional burden? No,sir. The man 
who has to pay that tax can not be deceived. Whoishe? Not the 
man who signs his name to the thousand and one petitions which come 
to Congress requesting it not to touch this tariff, because it is a tariff 
to protect American labor. You have received thousands of such pe- 
titions declaring that you must not touch this tariff because it protects 
American labor. 

Now, I want to say that you must not so revise the revenue laws that 
the tax shall be paid by one class and not by another; you must not 
so revise the laws that one class shall pay tribute to another. What 
power under the Constitution or in accordance with the principles of 
equity and justice have you to do that? 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Morrow] this morning read an 
appeal from the people of California that Congress should not take the 
tax off lumber; because they were entitled to so much stumpage, $2 a 
thousand, and so much on the boards; and he said it would be the 
grossest act of injustice to those people, to the employés and to the men 
who owned the lumber, to take the tax off. 

Now, I want to say that that is strikingly illustrated in a little pro- 
duction which I chanced to find the other day in a Philadelphia paper, 
and snother in an Eastern Maryland paper. Oneofthe gentlemen whose 
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views are set forth here is talking on the subject of the tax on lumber, 
and I may remark in passing that no people in the country are more in- 
terested in that question than the people of Mississippi, because we 
have in that State the grandest pineries in the world. While those in 
Michigan and the other Northwestern States have been used up by 
manufacture and destroyed by prairie fires, we have in Mississippi pine 
forests almost inexhaustible in quantity and in a virgin state, yet we 
are not going to quarrel with the bill of the Committee on Ways and 
Means because it happens to touch upon that industry of our people, 
That, however, is the ground upon which the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Morrow] opposes the bill—that it would take off a por- 
tion of the tax on lumber. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. 
those Mississippi timber lands. 

Mr. HOOKER. I know it, but we have just stopped you by reso- 
lution. You have got enough of the public lands. [Langhter. ] 

Mr. KERR. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOOKER. I have not the time now. I have read the views 
of this gentleman who is named here as Mr. Blanchard, of Chicago, 


THE TARIFF IN A NUTSHELL. 
Mr. Blanchard, $f Chicago, in a short speech a few days 


The people of Michigan are buying up 


, said more to 


show up the evils of a high-tariff system than others have done in labored 
speeches and ponderous volumes, r. Blanchard is a re sample of a 
protected o is demonian 


rator who is willing to tell the truth and shame 
majesty, and furnishes a beautiful illustration of the utter selfishness that governs 
the beneficiaries of a high protective tariff. He says: “I am high tariff on lum- 
ber, but low tariff on copper, fron, wool, cotton, leather, glace, ete, I will tell 
you why. I own timber lands and sell stumpage; besides, I operate largely 
myself, and this tariff, on money into my pocket. ï get $2 per 1,000 feet for my 
stumpage, and $2 per 1,000 for my boards, I have just sold 5,000, 600 feet of lum- 
ber. Now, $2 per 1,000 on 5,000,000 feet is just $10,000. That is the difference to 
me between high tariffand free lumber. [am high tariff on lumber, Iam. The 
blessed tariff, they tell us, is all for the benefit of the American laborer. What 
do you suppose I did with the $10,000? Divide it among my workmen? Nota 
bit of it. I put it right into this calfskin wallet, I did. 
(Laughter. ] 

Of all my workmen I am the only protected American laborer. 

pend upon supply and demand, my friends, and not upon taxes. 


[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 


When you see two men after one boss wages are low; when you see two bosses 
after one man wages are high; and that is the whole of it—the theory, princi- 
ple and practice.” —From the Easton (Md.) Ledger. 


I read now an extract from the Philadelphia Telegraph, entitled— 


THE TRUTH ON THE QUININE TARIFF. 


To those who think that whatever is is right, and therefore should not be dis- 
turbed, and that the tariff is a thing existent and therefore not to be altered in 
any manner whatsoever, we heartily commend the history of the duty on qui- 
nine, which six years ago was virtually prohibitory. It will be remembered 
thata hard fight had to be fought to secure the repeal of the duty upon this im- 
portant medicinal agent. At the time of the re of the duty there were five 
firms manufacturing quinine in this country. Three of them were in this city, 
and al! declared through the columns of the Evening Telegraph, either by 
their own letters orin interviews with reporters, that if the bill of repeal passed 
they would be compal led to discontinue the manufacture of quinine. The price 
of the article was then $3.50 per ounce, or $2 95 less than when the duty was on, 

Neither of the five great firms which previously manufactured quinine has 
since discontinued its manufacture, and all are, it is fairly to be assumed, mak- 
ing satisfactory profits from its manufacture under the reduced price. The 
making of quinine in this country six years ago was a monopoly, from which 
individual fortunes represented by millions of dollars were realized. It is but 
just to say, however, that there has been a large increase in the growth in the 
cinchona bark from which the medicine is made, and the added supply of raw 
material has helped to lessen the oe of the product. 

There are other Be monopolies to-day ia the country which could and 
should be destroyed by the reduction of the excessive duties on their manufact- 
ures. The worst of them all is the sugar trust, a monopoly which oppresses 
every consumer in the land. The quinine experiment should be tried upon it, 


But, Mr. Chairman, I am advised that my time is very short, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes of his time re- 
maining. Ae 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman to yield tome 
for a moment. i 

Mr. HOOKER. I have not time. 

Mr. MORROW. I want to say only a word. 

Mr. HOOKER. Please say it in your own time, then, for mine is 
nearly exhausted. 

Mr. MORROW. Mine is all exhausted. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOOKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, when the Democratic party 
is insisting on the reduction of taxation; now, when we have gone 
farther even than the President has recommended—for we have not 
only gone in the direction of his recommendations as to the tariff, but 
we have undertaken to reduce the internal-revenue taxes—now, I 
say, when the Democratic party insists upon reducing taxation the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] tells us that the internal- 
revenue tax ought never to have existed a year beyond the time when 
the necessity for it ceased. Such a tax was laid during the war of the 
Revolution and was swept away in 1801 by Jefferson. Again in 1812 
an internal-revenue tax was imposed, and again it was repealed. But 
the gentleman’s party was in power here from the close of the civil 
war until 1875; why, then, did they not take off these internal-reve- 
nue taxes? They cherished them carefully, and now they hold them 
up as a bar against touching the sacred principle of protection for pro- 
tection’s sake, and refuse to comply with the pledges which they made 
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to the people and upon which they profess tostand. What were those 
pledges? I read from the Republican platform of 1884: 


We therefore demand [you speak like masters, but you are talking to your mas- 
ters] that the imposition of duties on foreign imports shall be made not for “ reve- 
nue only,” but that, in raising the requisite revenues for the Government, such 
duties shall be so levied as to afford security to our diversified industries and 

tection to the rights and wages of the laborer; to the end that active and 


telligent labor, as well as capital, may have its just reward, and the laboring 
man his full share in the national prosperity. 
e * s $ $ s 


. 

The Republican party pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the tariff and 
to reduce the surplus, not by the vicious and indiscriminate process of hori- 
zontal reduction, but by such methods as will relieve the tax-payer without in- 
juring the laborer or the great productive interests of the country. 


Mr. Chairman, I am gratified to know that there is at least one dis- 
tinguished gentleman on the other side of the House who breaks down 
the barrier behind which the Republican party have solidly arrayed 
themselves. I refer to the distinguished gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. NELSON]. 

This bill does not go as far as I would have it go, but shall I, there- 
fore, quarrel with it? It affects seriously my own constituents in one 
direction—the tax on lumber; but shail I, therefore, quarrel with it ? 
No, sir. We have in Mississippi, 60 miles below ou¥ State capital, a 
manufactory of cotton and woolen goods, where they are now erecting 
another building, so as to employ a double number of hands, and the 
distinguished gentleman who is at the head of that establishment says 
that he wants no tariff tax to enable him to go into the markets of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia and New York and compete there with bet- 
ter goods than any that can be made elsewhere in the country. And, sir, 
we are not confined to cotton, although that is our great staple. 

I speak, Mr. Chairman, a word in behalf of the humble laboring class 
from the midst of whom I come, and of whom I am the representative 
here. Ispeak in behalf of the farmer who has borne for years and 
years, from the establishment of the tariff of abominations in 1828 all 
along the line down to the present time (except during the tariff of 
1846, which was a tariff for revenue)—I speak, I say, for the farmer who 
has borne the brunt of the taxation of this Government uncomplain- 
ingly; I speak for the farmer who goes out in the morning and holds 
the plow handles until dewy eve; I speak for the women who in my 
part of the country attend to the matters of the farm. I askin the 
name of the people, not of any one section alone, but of every section 
of our common country, that we shall go back to the primitive princi- 
ple of our fathers and lay a tariff (which means only a tax) for revenue, 
letting it curry with it such incidental protection asit may. I stand 
where the party stood when they elected Buchanan. I stand where 
they stood when they elected Pierce and Polk. Istand, I say, where 
the party stood, on the firm middle ground of a tariff for revenue, car- 
rying with it whatever incidental protection it may—when Jackson, 
iron-handed and iron-hearted Jackson, was nominated and elected 
President of the United States. [Applause.] There is where I stand. 
There is where we must stand, if we are to redeem the pledges which 
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we made at Chicago. To reduce taxation and diminish the surplus is 
the duty which now rests upon the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment, and if there is any failure the responsibility will rest there, 
too. 
Sir, I would have every laborer in this land prosperous. We have 
brought into this country thirteen millions of laborers from 1820 up to 
1887, and we have incorporated them into the great body of our Ameri- 
can people. They go out all over this country, on the farms, in the 
forests, in the factories, in the mines, and under the influence of the 
very soil which they tread and the air which they breathe they lose 
their distinct nationalities and become Americans. 
To one strong race all races here incline; 
Tongues melt in hers; 
Hereditary foemen forget sword and slogan, 
Kith and clan. 
*fwas glory once to be a Roman; 
She makes it glory now to be a man. . 
I append the following letters and documents referred toin the body 
of my remarks: 


DUTY ON SALT. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1888. 

Sir: In response to your letter of the 26th instant, Isend to you herewith a 
statement showing the quantity and value of imported salt entered for con- 
sumption in the United States, with the rates and amounts of duly collected 
thereon during each year from 1862 to 1887 inclusive. 

The following data are taken from the United States census of 1880: 


SALT. 
Establishments in United States 268 
Capital invested $8,225, 740 
Average number of hands employed: 
Males........ 4,125 
Females 20 
Children... 144 


Ialso send to you a mutilated copy (I have nota com 


piet copy to spare) of 


me Report on Wool and the Manufactures of Wool, in which you will find the 
foliowing statements: 

1. Statementshowing the quantities and values of imported goods, ete., which 
entered for consumption in the United States, and the rates of duty thereon 
NT. Beatgnsont showing ties quantitionot wool prediubed, his 

2. ement showing quantities of woo! uced, rted, and exported 
from 1839 to 1886, inclusive. ‘a ~ potea, va 

3. Statement showing, by countries of production and of immediate shipment, 
the quantities and kinds of raw wool imported into New York, Boston, ani 
Philadelphia, from 1882 to 1887, inclusive. 

4. Statement showing the number of sheep in cach State and Territory in the 
United States from 1875 to 1887, inclusive. 

5. Statement showing the prices of different kinds of wool at Boston for each 
month from January, 1882, to December, 1886, inclusive, with the average prices 
Fad fv same for cach six and twelye months ending December 31, 1852 to 1836, 
inclusive. 

Respectfully, 


Hon, Caas. E. Hooker, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


WM. F. SWITZLER, 
Chief of Burcau, 


IMPORTED SALT. 


No. 32.—Slatement showing the quantity and value of imported salt entered for consumplion in the United States, with rates and unts of duty collected thereon duri: 
each year from 1862 to 1887, nies : pa’ s pip 


Fiscal year ended June 30— 


IN BAGS, SACKS, BARRELS, OR OTHER PACKAGES, 


Value, 


sussescadegeemeens>ses bushels... $51, 385. 55 
x 322, 396. 86 
70, 131. 23 
374, 550. 08 |. 
332, 456.77 |. 
293, 061. 92 
791, 755.12 
610, 730.07 |. 
740, 270.59 |. 
713,718. 60 |.. 
288, 479, 287 797,194.08 | 24 cents per 100 pounds...... 692, 350.31 2.04 252. 35 
283, 993, 799 800, 454. 49 do 681, 585, 16 255.00 Gor 840.10 
258, 232, 807 788, 893.28 |.. 619, 758. 77 2, 295. 95 622, 054.72 
5, 028, 432 16,022.40 12, 068. 23 19. 20 12, 087.43 
334,465,685 | 1,238, 795. 27 401, 358.72 56.80 401, 415. 52 
358,375,496 | 1,452) 160.74 430, 050. 49 115.81 430, 166. 30 
318,673,091 | 1,200,541. 38 |.. 382, 407. 65 139.51 382, 547. 16 
331,266, 140 | 1,153,479. 80 |.. 397,519. 23 250.32 397.769. 55 
359,005,742 | 1,059, 941. 12 |. 430, 806.79 5.15 430, 811. 94 
352,109,963 | + 1,062, 995.47 |. 422, 531. 98 14.06 422, 546. 04 
373, 286,472 | 1, 150,018.49 450, 343.74 234. 69 450, 628. 43 
430,970,531 | 1, 180, 082. 42 481, 164.55 30.59 481,195. 14 
412.442.291 | 1, 242,512.55 494, 930.73 |. 5 494. 930.73 
329,969,300 | 1,086,931. 62 395, 963.07 ý 
312,911,360 | 1.035, 945.61 |.. 375, 493.57 |. 
340,759,010 | I, 093, 628, 21 |.. 408, 910. 80 
351,276,969 | 1, 030,028.72 |. 421, 532.39 
322, 297, 674 982; 350.50 |.. 385, 673. 16 
397, 379, 530 999, 504. 78 392, 855. 44 


Amount of 


Additional 
duty received. | #04 discrimi- 


nating duty. 


Rate of duty. Total duty. 


1888. 
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CONSUMPTION OF IMPORTED SALT—Continued. 


No. 32,—Statement showing the quantily and value of imported salt entered for consumption in the United Statics, with rates and amounts of duty collected thereon during 
3 5 y each year from 1862 to piegre enia daner plisar p 7% 


4 Amount Additional, 
Fiscal year ended June 30— Value. Rate of duty. duty received. | =~ cpa Total duty, . 
-j ni g auty. 
IN BULK. 
EO LEE EE A E ANTR 8B | A 
“rrenare-POUnS..| 233, 206, 610 a E EE } S341, 760. 44 
RAE, O A x Sy 4 8 E TRER, 
‘ ae eters: 559, 918, 69 
323. 650,300 |. 582,570.51 
263, 223, 699 |. ` 802.66 
265,745, 171 |... i : : 341.29 
229, 304, 323 $336, 301. 46 |... A A 412, 747.7: 
219, 975, 096. 365, 457. 66 |...0.000-0...000 955. ws 395, 955.17 
Somad] BOL RRS (dO 629.597. 48 mis] eeno 
‘ A y sesseesss AOs ones. h 5 - h 5 
274, 730, 573 355,318, 07 |.........d0,. 494. 515.01 452.64 494, 997. 65 
257. 637, 230 $12,569.56 |.........do. 463,747.08 712.15 464, 459. 18 
360; oosa17 | aos 668.00 205 U27. 08 sro | 206.20899 
427,294, 209 | 649.837. 96 d 511.835,22 203.30 342, 038.52 
Sro ársais | 462,105. 9 503 S92. 44 imal Emo 
444.044.370 | 532.830, 68 355, 235, 41 275. 03 355,510.44 
, 760, 705, š k „905. 
449,743, 548,425, 24 359, 795. 12 357.94 360, 153. 08 
529, 361, 042 653, 067. 64 423, 488. 77 18, 98 423, 507. 05 
399, 100, 228 474, 200.12 319, 280. 06 60.74 319,340, 80 
419) 938, 686 451, 000.82 330, 350, 91 51.86 330) 402: 77 
441, 613,517 £33, $28.97 a T a 359,290.78 es 253.350. 76 
Bc Mt A OOND P ERRE ANS 857. i 78. 
390, 563, 989 BBS, 147,67 |.ccvesssdOrveeseccscsorseccesrsseecone| 819,651.18 25.45 319, 676. 63 
REINS 255, O12, 544 pT ET H RRR, T E SR SED SASSI 284,010. 06 96.42 234, 106. 43 
USED IN CURING FISH.* 
ne 68, 597, 023 87, 048, 25 
64, 671, 139 68,007. 73 
57, 830, 929 60, 155.05 
th, 756, 628 86, 193, 23 
+ 105,613, 913 126, 895, 72 
110,249, 440 119, 607. 29 
Bees 
AY LT Fs 
TOL oon aie GS oil 09 |p Free Of duty...umnsmee| Free of duty..| Free of duty...| Free of duty, 
109; 024) 446 119, 687.00 
133, 395, 065 144, 347.00 : 
134, 777.569 147, 058, 00 
142, 065, 557 154, 671.00 
126, 605, 276 122, 463. 00 ` 
140, 067, 018 121,429.00 
129, 641, 792 126, 899.09 
642, 806 99, 438, 22 


Pithag Barack Bow gn salt withdrawn from bond and actually used in curing fish wasexempted from duty, No data as to salt so withdrawn can be given for 


cal years 1867, 1868, and 1869. 


DUTIES ON COTTON GOODS, 


NEW YORK, January 17, 1888, 
Hon. CHARLES E, HOOKER, M. C.: 

As there seems to be a possibility that some action will be taken by Congress 
this session looking to a revision of our tariff laws, we desire to call attention 
to some provisions contained in the present cotton schedule which certain] 
would seem to call for changes that wilt make the duty on these goods approac’ 
in a measure what is just and fair. We inclose you herewith sample cuttings of 
some of the main lines that we import, and below we give you a table showing, 
first, description of goodsand their uses; second, width; third, value in Ameri- 
- money; fourth, duty per yard; and, fifth, equivalent of same in ad valorem 

uty. 

From an examination of this table you will see that all inferior grades of cot- 
ton pera duty equal to an ad valorem duty of from 93 to 65 per cent. In all 

ese different 


th kinds of cotton goods the duty runs on through a series of qual- 
ities and values until it reaches in the better and best minimum of 40 
percent. In other words, the laboring man who uses lowest grades of goods, 


ys a duty or protection of 93 to 65 per cent., whilst his anpi er, using the 
ter ade, paysonly 40 per cent, herthan this, these lah voles of duty 
are wholly unnecessary for the protection of the home manufacturer, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that amongst the most successful imitators of foreign cotton 
goods that we find are the cotton-quilt manufacturers, who are and haye been 
protected by a duty of only 35 per cent. 
In fact, these inconsistencies of the last tariff are the result of error on the 
of the lawmakers more than intention, and'the law should have been freed from 
them long since, entirely independent of the question as to the relative advan- 
tages of a high or low tariff. Hoping that you may find it possible to make 
some changes that will correct the errors of the present schedule, and assuring 
you of our willingness to supply you at any time with any info: m we may 
possess 
We remain, yours, very respectfully, 
SHERMAN, CECIL & CO. 


Table. 


x Cost | Value in 
Names of goods and their Width. | per yard |American 
abroad. | money, 


Amount | auals 
of duty valorem 
per yard.) rate duty. 


Inches.| Pence. Cents. Cents. | Percent. 
1. White Indis linen for 
TOSSES EA S OA lf 3.80 3.33 87 
2. Nainsook 
dresses, aprons, etc......... 31 2.12 4.31 3.44 80 


Table—Continued. 


Cost | Valuein |tAmount; Equals 
per yard |American} of duty jad valorem 


Names of goods and their Width. 
_— abroad. | money. |per yard.| rate duty, 


3, Swiss mull for dresses, 
millinery, ete .................. 
4. Colored tarlatan, decora- 
SOM, RESOA 


5. Victoria lawns, dresses...... 
6. Nainsook plaids, dresses, 
children's wear.............- 
7. Nainsook stripes, 
children’s Wear...........-.. 
8. Soft cambric, ladies’ and 
children’s underwear...... 
9. Plain Nainsook, ladies’ and 
children’s underwear...... 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 


While the expedients thus employed, to release to the people the money lyin, 
idle in the Treasury, served to avert immediate danger, our surplus acy lying 
have continued to accumulate, the excess for the present year amounting on 
the Ist day of December to $55,258,701.19, and estimated to reach the sum of 
$113,000,000 on the 30th of Jane next, at which date it is expected that this sum, 
(cape to. prior accumulations, will swell the surplus in the Treasury to $140,000,- 


And while the functions of our national Treasury should be few and simple, 
and while its best condition would be reached, I believe, by its entire discon- 
nection with private business interests, yet when, aa b rete aged of its pur- 
poses, it idly holds money usclessly subtracted from nels of trade, there 
seems to be reason for the claim that some legitimate means should be devised 
by the Government to restore in an emergency, without waste or extravagance, 
such money to its place among the people. : 

. e & $ & 2 * 

The proposition to deposit the money held by the Government in banks 
throughout the country, for use by the people. ‘s, it seems to me, exceedingly 
objectionable in principle, as establishing too ciose a relationship between the 
operations of the Government Treasury and the business of the country, and 
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too extensive a commingling of their money, thue fostering ar nnnatural reli- 
ance in hk we business upon public funds, If this scheme should be adopted 


it should only be done as a temporary ex ient to meet an urgent necessity. 

Legislative and executive effort should generally be in the opposite direction, 

and should have a tendency to divorce, as much and as fast as can safely be 

done, the Treasury Department from private enterprise. 
s * . $ $ s * 

So stubbornly have all efforts to reform the present condition been resisted 
by those of our fellow-citizens thus engaged that they can hardly complain of 
the suspicion, entertained to a certain extent, that there exists an organized 
cotubination all along the line to maintain their advantage. 

s s * * * * . 

By the last census it is made to appear that of the 17,392,099 of our population 
engaged in all kinds of industries 7,670,493 are employed in agriculture, 4,074,- 
238 in professional and personal service (2,934,876 of whom are domestic servants 
and laborers), while 1,810,256 are employed in trade and transportation, and 
8,837,112 are classed as employed in manufacturing and mining. 

For present purposes, however, the last number given should be considerably 
reduced, Without attempting to enumerate all, it will be conceded that thera 
should be deducted from those which it includes 375,143 carpenters and joiners, 
285,401 milliners, dressmakers, and seamstresses, 172,726 blacksmiths, 133,756 
tailors and tailoresses, 102,473 masons, 76,241 butchers, 41,309 bakers, 22,083 plas- 
terers, and 4,891 engaged in manufacturing agricultural implements, amounting 
in the aggregate to 1,214,023, leaving 2,623,089 persons employed in such manu- 
facturing industries as are claimed to be benefited by a high tariff, 


Exutsir C, 
[Excerpts from Mr, Walker's report on the tariff of 1846.) 


ae su, maine improyementsin the revenue laws the following principles have 
n adopted: 

1. That no more money should be collected than is necessary for the wants of 
the Government economically administered, 

2. That no duty be impoeed e on any article above the lowest rate which will 
yield the largest amount of revenue, 

3. That below such rate discrimination may be made, descending in the scale 
of duties; or, for imperative reasons, the article may be placed in the list of those 
free from all duty. 

4. That the maximum rate of duty should be imposed on luxuries, 

5. That all minimums, and all specific duties, should be abolished and ad va 
lorem duties substituted in their place. being taken to guard against 
fraudulent invoices and undervaluation, and to assess the duty upon the actual 
market value, 

6, That the ig 
throughout the 
tion, 


ty should be so imposed as to operate as equally as possible 
nion, discriminating neither for nor against any class or sec- 


$ * * * * * * 


In one of his annual messages Mr. Jeferson recommended to Congress “the 
suppression of the duties on salt.” A large portion of this duty is exhausted in 
heavy expenses of measuring salt, and in large sums paid for fishing bounties 
and allowances in lieu of the drawback of the duty, both which expenditures 
would fall with a repeal of the duty; which repeal, therefore, can cause no con- 
siderable reduction of the revenue. Salt is a necessary of life, and should beas 
free from tax as air and water. It is used in large quantities by the farmer and 
planter; and to the poor this tax operates most oppressively not only in the use 
of the article itself, but as combined with salted provisions, The salt made 
abroad by solar evaporation is also most pure and wholesome, and, as consery- 
ative of health, should be exempt from taxation. 

s * * $ a . s 

The whole power to collect taxes, whether direct or indirect, is conferred by 
the same clause of the Constitution. The wordsare: ‘The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, got soa and excises,” A direct tax or 
excise, not for revenue but for protection,clearly would not be within the legit- 
imate object of taxation, and yet it would be as much so as a duty imposed for 
a similar purpose. The power is “to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises.” A duty must be laid only that it may be collected; and if it is so im- 

sed that it can not be collected in whole or in part it violates the declared ob- 

ect of the granted power. To lay all duties so high that none of them could be 
collected would be a prone, tarif. To laya duty on any one article so 
en that it could not collected would be a prohibitory tariff upon that ar- 
ticle. 

if a duty of 100 percent. were imposed upon all or upon a number of articles, 
soas to diminish the revenue upon all orany of them it would operate as a par- 
tial prohibition. A partial and a total prohibition are alike in violation of the 


true object of the taxing power. They only differ in degree, and not in princi- 
le. Ifthe revenue limit may be exceeded by 1 per cent., it may be exceeded by 
Too. If it may be exceeded u 


many one article, it may be exceeded on all; 
and there is no escape from this conclusion, but in contending that Congress 
may lay duties on all articles so high as to collect no revenue and operate as a 
total prohibition. The Constitution declares that “all bills for raising revenue 
shall originate in the House of Representatives.” A tariff bill, it is conceded, 
can only originate in the House, because it isa bill for raising revenue. Thatis 
the only proper object of sucha bill, A tariffis a bill to “lay and collect taxes.” 
It is a bill for “raising revenue;” and whenever it departs from that object, in 
whole or in part, either by total or partial prohibition, it violates the purpose 
of the granted power. 
* * * s * * v 
A protective tariff is a question regarding the enhancement of the profits of 
capital, That is itsobject, and not to augment the wages of labor, which would 
reduce those profits. It is a question o poroenago; and is to decide whether 
money invested in our manufactures shall, by special legislation, yield a profit 
of 10, 20, or 30 per cent., or whether it shall remain satisfied with a dividend equal 
to thataccruing from the same capital invested in agriculture, commerce, or navi- 
tion. 
rhe resent tariff is unjust, and unequal as well in its details as in the 
pelciples upon which it is founded. On some articles the duties are entirely 
rohibitory, and on others there is a partial prohibition. It discriminates in 
favor of manufactures, and inst agriculture, by imposing many higher du- 
ties upon the manufactured fabric than upon the agricultural product out of 
which itis made. It discriminates in favor of the manufacturer, and against the 
merchant, by injurious restrictions upon trade and commerce, and against the 
ship-building and navigating interest by heavy duties on almost every article 
used in building or navigating vessels. It discriminates in favor of manufact- 
` ures, and against exports, which are as truly the product of American industry 
as manufactures. It discriminates in favor of the rich and against the poor, by 
high duties upon nearly all the necessaries of life, and by minimum and spe- 
cific duties, rendering the tax upon the real value much higher on the cheaper 
than upon the finer article. 
$ s * = à * * 
If the marshal were sent by the Federal Government to collect a direct tax 
from the whole people, to be paid over to manufacturing capitalists to enable 
them to sustain their business or realize a larger profit, it would be the same in 


effect as the protective duty, which, when analyzed in its simplest elements and 
reduced to actual results, is a mere substraction of so much money from the 
ple to increase the resources of the protected classes. Legislation for classes 
s against the doctrine of equal rights, repugnant to the spirit of our free insti- 
tutions, and, it is apprehended by many, may become but another form for 
PESAS orders under the name of protection, instead of privilege—indicated 
1ere not by rank or title, but by profits and dividends extracted from the many, 
by taxes upon them, for the benefit of the few. 


Mr. HOUK. Mr. Chairman, by participating in this debate T do not 
expect to contribute anything new or anything calculated particularly 
to enlighten this House or the country upon the question of the tariff. 
But representing the constituency I do, I feel it my duty toenter and em- 
phasize the solemn protest of my people against the wreck of the ma- 
terial prosperity proposed by this bill which is now just beginning to 
dawn upon the ‘‘new South.” : 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that there are those who disclaim that there 
is any such thing as the ‘‘ new South;’’ perhaps in the cotton belt that 
is true; but with that I do not propose to deal. In the central South- 
ern States there is a ‘‘new South;’’ there is there the beginning, 
absolutely amazing in character, of the development of the resources 
of our belt of country. The city of Knoxville, in which I reside, 
lingering along under a Democratic policy for a hundred years, had in 
18-0 a few more than 9,000 people. But under the impetus of the Re- 
publican policy of protection, the policy of developing and building up 
the resources of the country, that town to-day numbers more than 
43,000 people; and in the name of the industries and the interests of 
the people I represent I desire to enter a solemn protest against per- 
petrating this monstrosity of free trade by enacting the President’s 
message into law. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the bill under consideration is 
very much in the nature of a plea of confession on the part of the Demo- 
cratic party that they areincapable of reducing the surplus in the Treas- 
ury Wi, by destroying the material prosperity of the people. This 
country has had two periods, two experiences, two occasions, when the 
English policy, in contradistinction to the American policy, bas been 
triumphant. 

I desire to call attention very briefly, as the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Hooker] has done, to some of the historical incidents con- 
nected with the tariff legislation of this country; but going back be- 
yond that, I am for a protective tariff on the same principle on which 
the English Government enacted laws previous to the Revolution to in- 
hibit manufacturing in this country. All of us who have read the 
history of our country know that while the colonies were dependencies 
of Great Britain, Parliament, by enactment and by resolution, adopted 
measures forbidding the colonies to manufacture the simplest article of 
commerce. As Mr. Jefferson said (and I sup his statement will be 
good authority on the other side of the House), our fathers were forbid- 
den _— to manufacture into a hat the fur of animals captured on their 
own soil. 

Every manufactured article that was in use among the colonies was 
by force of the laws of Great Britain required to be manufactured in 
England and brought to this country—why? For the purpose of giv- 
ing employment to the English laborers, building up English manulact- 
ures, giving prosperity to the people of England by enabling them to 
manufacture for this country,and abstracting our money and with- 
drawing it from among our people and taking it there to build up the 
interests of England as against the people of America. 

These are historical facts. Why, sir, under the English laws just 
previous to the Revolution and the Declaration of Independence, a man 
in Virginia could not have tanned a coon-skin to make himself a pair 
of boots without being indicted and punished under English law. This: 
condition of things, as every reader of our history knows, had reduced 
the colonies to an extreme condition of destitution. It was not that lit- 
tle tea episode at Boston that brought on the Revolution; it was this re- 
pressive and oppressive legislation of Great Britain against the interests 
of the colonies that caused our fathers to rebel. And when they did 
so, what was the effect? What results followed? We will see in a 
moment, 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] has recited several 
historical incidents, but he drew no inference from them. I propose 


-to take the same historical incidents and draw an inference founded 


upon the history of the country, and to inquire whether that inference 
fom noy support the Republican theory on this question of a protective 
tariff. 

When our fathers rebelled because of the oppression of the mother 
country the mere fact of organizing armies and placing them in the 
field operated, how ? 

It not only stopped, but finally repealed this oppressive legislation 
of the English Government and made our colonies free, and enabled 
our people to establish for themselves manufactories in their midst, 
which relieved them from the necessity of depending upon the impor- 
tation of the cheap products of pauper labor in Europe. 

What was the result? Why, Mr. Chairman, even during the Revo- 
lution the armies of George Washington, composed of our forefathers, 
operated as a protective tariff to this country. The people of the col- 
onies, as I have already said, established manufactories for themselves. 
Every reader of history knows that at the close of the war manulact- 
uring establishments had sprung up to such an extent that labor had 
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been given employment, that the farmer had found a market at his 
doors, and that the people were in fact more prosperous than when the 
war begun, notwithstanding it had lasted seven years. That is a his- 
torical fact to which I invite the attention of my friends on the other 
side of the House. 

But, sir, when the war ended and peace was declared, our fathers, 
either unwittingly or otherwise, did just what the Democrats insist 
we have now under the Constitution. They organized the old con- 
federate government under the Articles of Confederation, and they 
made it a States rights government. Thereisnodoubtaboutthat. It 
was not a union; it was a States rights government. A sort of joint- 
snake confederacy. 

But we had not progressed very far under that new government, upon 
which the hopes and fears and aspirations of our fathers were fixed, 
when it was realized that instead of going upward and onward we were 
lapsing rapidly into our old position of dependence upon England and 
her cheap products, There was no power under the old confederation 
whereby Congress could control the commerce between the States and 
foreign countries. Some States had no law on the subject, and other 
States adopted free trade, while still others enacted oppressive naviga- 
tion laws. 

From 1783 to 1787 we had free trade. What was the result? We 
had a constant influx of pauper products, and the manufactures and 
commerce of the United States went down before the cheap labor which 
was brought into competition with the free labor of our own country. 
Our Government was reduced to even a worse condition than before the 
Revolutionary war. 

And here is a fact I wish to call particular attention to, and I want 
you to mark it: Under that condition of affairs, beginning with Vir- 
ginia and followed up by Massachusetts and the other States, the peo- 
ple of our country made an earnest appeal to Congress—for what? Did 
they ask for a tariff for revenue only? No, sir; nota bit of it. Did 
they ask to have a tariff for free trade? Nota word of it. Did they 
ask to have a tariff only for the purpose of paying the running expenses 
of the Government? No, sir. But the resolutiuns of 1786 of Virginia 
and Massachusetts and Maryland and the petitions sent up to Congress 
were to the effect that some action should be taken whereby an end 
should be put to the influx of the pauper products of Europe. And 
for what purpose? Why, sir, for the purpose of affording protection 
to our own labor and industries. 

When the new Constitution was framed a clause was inserted in it 
whereby Congress was authorized to regulate trade and commerce be- 
tween the States and with foreign countries. All the debates of that 
convention show conclusively and overwhelmingly that there was not 
aman in that body, not a single man in the convention of 1787, who 
did not insist that section 8 of Article I of the Constitution, giving Con- 
gress the power to regulate trade with foreign countries, should be 
placed there upon the distinct understanding that it was to enable 
Congress to pass a protective-tariff law. What for? Why, sir, forthe 
purpose of excluding the cheap products of the pauper labor of the 
Old World. It was for the purpose of giving American labora chance 
against foreign labor. 

Now, the first law passed under the Constitution of 1789 was a pro- 
tective-tariff law, which was signed by George Washington. What was 
the result of the united and universal demand of the people of the several 
States? It saved our people from the further influx of the products of 
cheap labor of the Old World. It stopped the importation of foreign 

and gave home manufactures achance. And, sir, from the pas- 
sage of that tariff act, from 1789 down to 1816, this country bounded 
forward, upward, and onward in material prosperity. Butin 1816 tariff- 
tinkering began, and that tariff-tinkering, Mr. Chairman, has been dis- 
astrous to the country every time it has been attempted. We begin to 
hear the rumbling of bankruptcy even now because of the tariff-tinker- 
ing which has been going on for the last few years. 

But, as I have said, this tariff-tinkering in 1816, and in that 
year the protective idea was somewhat modified; but from that year 
down to 1824 we went down rapidly in finances and in manufactur- 
ing industry, and in everything which makes a country great. In the 
year 1824, however, the protective idea became dominant again in Con- 
gress, and it was strengthened in the tariff of 1828. 

From 1824, moving on down under the protective tariffs of 1824 and 
1828, this country was prosperous until 1832, when John C. Calhoun, 
an original protectionist—talk about Daniel Webster being a free- 
trader!—John C, Calhoun, an original protectionist, only changed front 
on the subject in the interest of slavery and the production of cotton. 
And right here, Mr. Chairman, let me say that he was right from his 
standpoint. I say here that if slavery was in existence and I could be- 
lieve it to be right I would be in favor of free trade myself. Why do 
I say this? Simply because it was a beautiful system—the English 
and foreign aristocracy maintained by pauper and cheap labor of the 
Old World, manufacturifg their articles for consumption in this coun- 
try, shiping them here, and exchanging them for cotton produced by 
the slave labor of the South. A beautiful system; the negro aristoc- 
racy of the South and the pauper aristocracy of the Old World, the two 
dovetailing precisely together. And Mr. Calhoun understood this con- 
dition of things. He foresaw that if he could destroy the protective 


system and produce cotton by the cheap labor of the Sonth—the Jabor 
extorted from the slave—and exchange it for the products of the cheap 
labor of Europe, he would have two aristocracies, one abroad and one 
here. But in that controversy in 1832 Mr. Clay, the great champion 
of American interests, simply and purely to avert war, consented to a 
reduction, not of 20 per cent., but to a reduction of 10 per cent.; and 
what was the result? 

Who that has studied the history of this country but knows that 
from 1833, when the Calhoun tariff went into operation, this country 
simply stumbled along? Industries languished, the furnace-fires had 
begun to die out, the laboring man ceased to find employment, the 
American farmer took whatever he could get for his produce, and the 
flood-tide of disaster went on until 1837, when the full fruition all of 
the Democratic free-traders could possibly have desired was realized 
in the climax that came in the collapse of all the business interests of 
the country, from one end of the Union to the other. And it ts an 
historical fact that under the free-trade tariff of 1832 three-fourths of 
the manufacturing establishments in this country not only closed out, 
but two-thirds of them were actually sold out under the sheriff’s ham- 
mer; and yet they tell us free-trade is a good thing. [Applause on 
the Republican side. ] 

But the whirligig of politics in 1842 placed the protectionists in power 
again, and what isthe result? They reincorporated the protective ideas 
in the laws of this country, and from 1842 onward the country com- 
menced going up on the pathway of prosperity. The condition of the 
people was improved everywhere. Labor found employment. The 
farmer again had a market, and the manufacturing industries revived 
and competition was again beginning to givecheap manufactured fabrics. 

There are abundant statistics to demonstrate these facts, but a single 
fact will suffice to show it. The tariff of 1842 became so popular with 
the people; it accomplished so much in every workshop in the land, 
every farmer prospered, every man engaged in commerce and business 
throughout the country was prosperous, until it had become so univer- 
sally popular that James K. Polk, the Tennesseian, and the best Demo- 
crat I ever read of in my life, was compelled in his celebrated Kane 
letter to declare in favor of the tariff of 1842, and pledged himself, if 
elected, to carry out and maintain intact its provisions. 

That same year, Mr. ‘Chairman, the Democratic party carried Penn- 
sylvania, a protective State, by inscribing upon their banners, incor- 
porating in their speeches, adopting as their watchword, and proclaim- 
ing in their public utterances, ‘‘ Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 1842.” 
And yet free-trade Democracy, the synonym of all that is evil and 
vicious in polities—free-trade Democracy is so uncertain that notwith- 
standing its promises and pledges, no sooner was the Democratic 
inaugurated in power than the Walker tariff of 1846 was formulated 
and pushed through Congress. George M. Dallas, the Democratic Vice- 
President, disregarding the pledges of his principal to maintain the 
tariff of 1842, gave the casting vote in the United States Senate to in- 
augurate free trade. The Senate being otherwise equally divided, he 
disregarded the pledges of Mr. Polk and the Democratic party and 
yoted tor the repeal of the tariff of 1842. 

Mr. DARLINGTON. The gentleman is correct in that. 

Mr. HOUK. I knowIameorrect. Thatis history. 

What was the effect of the tariffof 1846? We hear gentlemen talk- 
ing of prosperous times under the tariffof 1846. Ah, gentlemen, they 
were comparatively so; but how? Every student of history knows 
that under the tariff of 1846 this country had started down hill, but 
through the providential discovery of goldin California, by which more 
than a billion and one hundred millions of dollars in gold coin was 
added to the currency of the country, the great tide of industrial de- 
pression and commercial disaster was averted, and the country was 
freed from the evils that threatened under that tariff. 

I said that was a providential discovery—gold in California. That 
is true. Providence came to the rescue of the country then to relieva 
it from the Democracy. If it had not been for the discovery of gold 
the country would have been financially ruined under the tariff of 1846. 
And so it is to-day. It takes Providence and the Republican party, or 
rather, it takes the Republican party, as an instrument in the hands of 
Divine Providence, all it can do to keep the free-trade Democracy from 
ruining the country in 1888. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

What else? The war thereame. The present rascally Republican 
protective policy was inaugurated and what is the result? I have not 
time to talk at length aboutit, as I see my houris passing very rapidly. 
But behold the wonders, the magic, the absolute and seemingly mi- 
raculous, the upbuilding, the developments that have gone on under 
this Republican protective policy since 1861, notwithstanding the calam- 
ities of the war. 

Why, some gentleman the other day obtruded into this debate some- 
thing about land grants. Hesaid the Republican party had given away 
so much land, and delivered quite alamentation overit. It is true the 
Republicans enacted several land grants, but did the gentleman forget 
that the land-grant system began with the Democratic party? They 
gave 46,000,000 acres of more valuable land than the Republicans ever 
gave away in all their land-grant gifts. But yet, suppose we had no 
precedent for it whatever? The land grants of the Republican party 
have converted a wilderness mto an empire. 
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There was all this vast territory in the West, with the Indian and 
the buffalo in possession, comprising what under the rule of the great 
Democracy was the great Americandesert. . There was no development; 


there were no towns, no cities, no railroads. That vast territory was 
a great Democratic briar-patch. But the Republican party coming on 
and supplementing this grand policy of protection with internal im- 
provements built these derm Cities and towns were built. The 
result is that all that Western country is to-day the pride of every 
American citizen, whereas if the Democracy had remained in power it 
would be known still as the Great American Desert. 

But now I want to call attention to another fact in this connec- 
tion very briefly. Every time we have had a protective policy in 
this country without one single exception the manufactured article has 
gone down in price and the farm product and the laborer’s wages have 
gone up in price.. No, sir; there is not a single exception to the rule 
anywhere, if the history of the country is correctly written, and every 
time we have approached free trade the manufactured article has goneup 
in price and the product of the farm and the laborer’s wages have gone 
down in price. 

Ina I made in 1884 at London, Tenn., in my district—my 
friend from the Chattanooga district will know the gentleman I am 
going to refer to—I was trying to argue this question of protection. I 
looked over to one side of the room and. discovered in the crowd Capt. 
Jack Hall, a prominent Democrat, who owned a good river farm, raised 
splendid crops, and kept fine horses, sheep, cattle, and everything 
else that goes to theadornment of a modern farm. What I said to him 
was taken down in short-hand at the time and was published in the 
Philadelphia Press and other papers; and I want to read as part of my 
remarks that dialogue between me and Jack. I said: 

Q. 1. How much did you get for your corn under the Walker tariff of 1845? 
A. From 10 to 12} cents per bushel. 


2. How much do you get for the same kind of corn, raised on the same farm 
and delivered at the same place, under the present Republican protective pol- 


Ad Sixty cents per bushel at the heap. 

3. How much eo get for an average pony horse in those days? 

A. From $40 to 

4. ney much Ae you get now under the present policy for the same kind of 


a horse 

A. Trom $100 to $125. 

5. How much did you get under the Walker tariff for your wheat per bushel? 

A. From 25 cents to 35 cents. 

6. How much do you get for the same kind of wheat under this present Re- 
publican policy? 

A. From 80 cents to $1.25 per bushel, owing to the been ga 

T How much did you get in those days for a good cow? 

A. m $3 to $12. 
8. How much do you get for the same kind of a cow now under the present 


a7 ay 
m $25 to $45 
9. How muca did you get per hundred for flour under the Walker tariff of- 


1846? 
A. From $i to $1.50. 
10. How much do you get for the same kind of flour now? 


A. From $ to $6 h 

11. How much did you rete a good sheep in those days, Jack? 

A. Fifty cents for a me, 

12. How much do you pote for the same kind of a sheep now, under this Re- 
publican policy? 

A. From $1.50 to $2 (a voice in the crowd, "Yes, $2.50 for a good one”). 
Per How much did you get per hundred for your hogs under the Walker tariff 

18416? 


A. From $2.50 to $3. 
14. How much do you get underthe present “rascally Republican protective 


tter, but there was little sale, for ders was nobody to buy. 

16. Well, when you ‘sold any what did you for it? 

17 .So: es as high as 6 pence per poun 

A. Do you make and sell much butter now, Jack? 

A. Yes; a good deal. 

18. How, ens do you get per pound now, under this rascally Republican pro- 
tective 

A, I have a standing contract now in London, with the em vee page engaged in 
the manufacturi: coabilshments here, at 25 cents per pound the year round. 

= ay you a set many chickens on your farm, don’t you? 


Šo. Wail, se you anr piin under the Walker tariff of '46, how much did you 


ch of a market, and but few sales, but occasionally we 
could asl! axel quod iat chicken for as much as a 
21, — is i yews Jack, about the price of chickens, under this Republican 


A. Woe can ap A the chickens we raise at from 20 cents to 39 cents apiece. 
22. Wel, Jack, did you sell any eggs under the Walker tariff of '467 
y we sold a few dozen. 
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ack, how do you account for the “difference in pas under the Walker 
of 1846 and the present Lp eines protective policy ? 
We had no inary er gested establishments here at London aay and there 


rE 


A. From a shi ing to 25 cents per yard. 
28. What can you get the same Pind of calico for now, Jack? 
A. From 4} cents to 8 cents per yard, 


5 Nar de did you have to pay for a good Sunday wool hat in those days, 
A. From $2.50 to $4. 
30. What do you have to pay for the same kind of a hat now, Jack? 


A. From 50 cents to $1.25, 
3 What did farmers haye to pay for trace-chains in those days? 


A. Two dollars for anything like gaan ones. 
ee do you pay for the same kind of chains now? 


Every one knows that this is the truth—that under the free-trade 
Walker tariff ‘‘store clothes’? were so costly that the common people 
did not pretend to buy them. 

35. How is it now under this ublican 

A. Well, a few dollars will bey clothe ig whole isiy. ~ 

I was making a speech soon after that time in another part of the 
country to an immense crowd of farmers. I was making about the 
same sort of a speech that Iam making to-day. I happened to refer, 
as I well remember, to the time when corn sold at 10 cents a bushel. 
At that point a prominent old farmer in the crowd whom I had known 
all my life—he was much older than myself, but we had been in the 
army together and I knew him very well—called out, ‘“ Hold on a mo- 
ment! Under the Democratic tariff of 1846 I hauled 50 bushels of corn 
right across the river there and put itin Emmet Munday’s corn-crib 
for one pair of boots, the price being $5 for the boots and 10 cents a 
bushel for the corn.” I then said, ‘* Jake’’—for down in my country 
I call people by their first names—‘‘ how many people will 50 bushels 
of corn shoe now under this rascally Republican policy of protection ?”’ 
‘t By George ! it would shoe a family of a dozen for at least two years.” 
Pee and applause.] That is a fair illustration. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as bearing on this question of tariff and pro- 
tection, I wish to have read at the Clerk’s desk certain paragraphs 
which [have marked in a speech which I had the honor to make in the 
capitol of my native State a few years age. These paragraphs have a 
direct bearing upon the present subject. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


This brings us up to the war and the protective policy it forced 
country, croakers and would- er word have never ceased to 
from the effects of high tariff, or, in o! 
have denounced a protective tarif as hea; 
people down with porary and want. 
and blessings of their 


tears of sorrow over the distress to befall the yeh Bk and ucing classes, 
ih oy i accumu- 


prodics ruin 


raders have kept on prophesying evil from protection, while the people 
P have been improving in all the elements ofa 


prosperity. 

Statistics are abundant with which to illustrate and enforce the beneficial 
effects of the “protective policy” of the Republican party. Nowhere are the 
evidences of the results of wholesome ——- laws more plainly to be 
seen and felt than right here in Tennessee, where, in spite of the repressive and 
pene eagle policy of your Democratic State government, the people are et 

7 re and, with ech erty ed like wise home management, read. 
pest onward to even greatness itself. I would here remind you that ths 
nessee is being made a great State by the sound national policy of the Repub- 
aan y, in spite of her own narrow-minded policy as a State, in point of 

and material development. 

went here I would ask the middle-aged and older men present to go back to 
their earliest recollection and contrast the then condition of the sonny and 
pre with the present prosperity by which they are surrounded. Then we 

no railroads, no manufacturing establishments; none of our coal banks 
were opened, no iron mills had been built, and in fact we had searcely entered 
upon a career of self-support, except the most rugged order, and that only 
= possible through constant Je and toil. 

in your oe and call to mind the then condition of your 

omen for labor and products, and contrast prices then and now, and seck a 
reason for the great change? Then, as I have said, we had no manufacturi 
establishments. Our coal fields had not been n opened up, and ourcoal banks h: 
not comme: to supply the demand ; ind the demand itself had not been 
created. Wehad no market for any surplus convenient to the place of produc- 
tion. We had no establishments demanding labor and paying wages. And if 

the free-trade doctrine of “ tarifffor revenue only” of the Democratic party had 
continued to we never would have had our coal, iron, copper, zine, and 
other resources deve’ 

The Democratic party had governed the country three-fourths of its existence 
before the outbreak of the war, and while it had failed to establish its free 
trade, “tariff for revenue only" pol pr tapimpeaancs tes in the administration of 
the Government, it had been so constantly in power that it was able to prevent 
the friends ot protecfion from establishing a stable and reliable protective sys- 
tem. As we have seen, every time it had the opportunity it began to force the 
country in the direction of free trade. 

Being generally the successful party at the polls, and always arraying itself 
asa party against the policy of protection, it intimidated ca po revented in- 
vestments,and retarded the Sereaeeens of the country unt have already 
stated, the necessities of the war forced the adoption of such a rate of tariff du- 
ties as amounted to protection and proved the wisdom of the poli And now 
that it has been established, we are beginning to reap some of its eneficial ef- 
fects, We have seen our coal fields opened up and our iron banks dug down, 
We have seen manufacturing estab] ents 8: springing up and iron mills erected 
all around us. And, as we have witnessed all this, we have seen immigrants 
coming in and capital making itself felt for good in turning our whole land into 
the channels of trade and aye based upon the mining and man uring 
resources which we so abundantly possess. 

We have seen Nashville, your | beautiful and rapidly growing capital; Chat- 
tan with its push struggle, and Knoxville, with its vast reso’ 
wealt „and enterprise, and other great manufacturing Gl blooming 
re ” with their thousands of ra ating towns clothed in prosper, by 
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the busy pick and shove _ the blazi 
these cities and towns to-day al) life and bustle. Wesee every class of laborand 
. We>ee all manner of manufactured prod 


not been forgotten nor neglected, 

And just here I wish to combat the idea of free-traders, who, while they con- 
cede that the manufacturer and mechanic is greatly benefited by protection, in- 
sist that the farmer and unskilled laborer, on whose productsall real ity 
must depend, is as greatly injured by the increased price on those articles whi 
they are compelled to buy, caused by what they are pleased to call a high pro- 
tective tax or tariff. 


canism is for DY coca ee because it protects,” 
to talk a little for the consideration of the farmers of the country. In my opin- 
ion they receive the first fruits and greatest blessing—the highest reward from 
a protective tariff. And I can not better illustrate this fact than py calling at- 
tention to my own personal observations and experience, and I apprehend 
these will be corroborated by the experience and observations of most intel- 
nt lookers-on at passing events. 5 
emember the condition of your country under the administration of the 
free-trade (‘for revenue only”) Demceracy. Remember, you had no coal fields 
opened, noiron furnaces built, no manufacturing establishments, no rapid in- 
fiux of pores no rapidly growing cities, no new towns springing up as at 
present. hatever of these you then were by gradual and slow secretions. 

Then in the absence of these elements of prosperity you had no markets for 
surplus products and no stimulus to induce you to the effort to make a surplus 
for trade and commerce. 

Now, as I bave said, your State has cities as centers of manufacturing and 
other business vena peter with their young and prosperous towns revolving 
ky tee them with industrious and busy inhabitants making the world better 

richer, 

These populations have to be supplied, and as a consequence a market is fur- 
Paige for every surplus product which the farmer may have plucked from the 
soil. 
Before protection had induced the investment of capital in manufacturing and 
other kindred employments here in Tennessee you might have traveled for a 
whole week through some portions of the State without seeing a wagon, and a 
covered wagon was as great a sight then, in some localities, as a railroad train 
is now to the most remote backwoodsman. But how changed the condition of 
affairs! How different are things to-day from what they were in yesterday of 
the past! And how different they are destined to be in the to-morrow of the 
future to what they are in the to-day of the present! 


Mr. HOUK. Mr. Chairman, in this connection I wish to call at- 
tention to another argument used in connection with this bill, which 
seems to me to be entirely fallacious. There is no man on this floor, 
of any party, who is not ready at all times and under all circumstances 
to use his vote, and voice, and influence against the importation of 
pauper iabor. Now I want to put the question, why exclude the pau- 
per laborer and yet enact here a bill which allows him, while staying 
on the other side, to send his manufactured product here to compete 
with the labor of the men with whom he would come into competition 
if permitted to come here. 

Every man everywhere is ready to use his infiuence to exclude pauper 
laborers from this country ; yet we have the great Democratic party 
coming here with a bill which proposes to house those foreign laborers 
on foreign soil and admit their fabrics into this country free. Would 
it not be better to let the pauper laborer come here and do his work in 
thiscountry? We would gain at least this much good out of him; he 
would be fed by us, and we would dispose of that much of our surplus 
products by reason of the greater demand in the home market. t 

Do not misnnderstand me. Iam notin favor of the importation of 
pauper labor or contract labor, but here is the Democratic party which 
undertakes to oppose the importation of pauper labor and yet proposes 
to admit, in competition with American products, the products of for- 
eign or labor. Isay there is neither logic nor statesmanship nor 
sound policy at the bottom of any scheme which permits the products 
of pauper labor to be shipped to this country free, while refusing to 
admit the pauper laborer himself upon our soil. The Democratic 
policy is to let the panper remain abroad and consume English sup- 
plies in his living, but to admit free all the products he can manu- 
facture under the shadow of the English fiag. 

What good does it do to exclude the pauper and still let his handi- 
work blot the prosperity of American industry by coming in competi- 
tion with our laboring class, 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal said about ‘‘ war taxes.” 
Now, the Democratic party in my part of the country—and my friends 
on the other side know that I tell the truth—have screamed themselves 
hoarse in opposing the internal-revenue laws. There was not a Dem- 
ocratic member on this floor for ten years from our section of country 
who was not elected by making speeches against the internal-revenue 


m. j 

Gentlemen from my part of the Union know this to be the truth, 
and will not deny it. Every Democratic member of Congress from 
Tennessee for ten years came here pledged to do all he could to secure 
the repeal of theinternal-revenue laws. Butnow Grover Cleveland has 
cracked his whip; and here they come skedaddling behind the curtain 
and saying: ‘Oh, it is the best thing in the worid to retain internal- 
revenue taxes.” I will except the gentleman from the Chattanooga 
district from this inconsistency, as he still has the courage of his con- 
victions and will vote to repeal the internal-revenue laws. 

But gentlemen speak of “war taxes.” Why, Mr. Chairman, let 
us talk sensibly about this thing. Duties on imports are not in the 
nature of ‘‘war taxes.” They are the common taxes of the Constitu- 
tion—the taxes which have existedsince1789. But theinternal-reyenue 


taxes are ‘‘war taxes.” Every man on this floor knows that but for 
the war the internal-revenue laws never would have been passed. Yet 
you come here demanding the repeal of “‘war taxes’’ while you dodge 
the real question of war taxation, and propose to lay your hands in- 
juriously on the industries of the country. 

This is the first time I ever knew the Democratic party to be troubled 
about reducing the surplus. They have been adepts at that business, 
Every time that party has had to deal with a surplus it soon dissi- 
pated it. But now, as the result of Republican administration and 
legislation, we have so great a surplus that even the Democratic party 
does not know what to do with it. Well now, we arenot going to help 
you to dispose of it. If you will turn things over to us we can dispose 
of this whole question in a week. We will repeal the tobacco tax; that 
will be a considerable reduction. We will repeal the internal revenue 
on all spirits used in the arts; that will add something more to the re- 
duction. We will pass the Blair bill, carrying the bread of life to the 
hungering and thirsting souls of the children of the South. We will 
pass the dependent pension bill, doing justice to the brave men who 
npnela the flag during all the struggles of the war, and who revere it 
still. 

But my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Hooker], on the other side of 
the House, said that we had been tried and convicted. Perhaps that was 
so. But, thank God, sir, under the rules of the court, we have entered 
a motion for a new trial. [Laughterandapplanse.] We are justnow 
impaneling a jury, summoning witnesses, putting in the argument, 
calling the attention of the country, and it will not be our side the 
pext time that will be convicted, but it will be yours on account of 
your fraudulent conduct and unparalleled duplicity in the administra- 
tion of our national affairs. It is so, gentlemen, in my country, and I 
suppose it is so everywhere. [Laughter and applause. ] 

ut I must hurry on, as I have but little time and must use it as well 
as I can. Now, you know the Democratic platform has two ends to it; 
one the protection end and the other the free-trade end. [Laughter. ] 
Heretofore the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RAN- 
DALL] has ridden safely on the protection end of that platform, while 
Morrison, CARLISLE, and all the rest have ridden on the free-trade end 
of it. [Laughter and appiause.] So they have gone upand down like 
a see-saw plank through a farm fence, the protection end up one day 
and down the next, and the free-trade end now down and then up. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

But it seems that they have cut off or propose to cut off the protec- 
tion end this time at the instigation of the President, Well, let them 
doit. Heretofore in protection States they have said, ‘‘ Hereis our plat- 
form in fayor of protection,” showing them the protection end; but when 
they came to the cotton belt they said, ‘‘ Here is the Democratic platform 
in favor of free trade,” showing them the free-trade end. But if they 
cut off the protection end and nothing is left but the free-trade end 
we will have a very easy time during the election down in my State. 
They will be no longer dodging the issue, but they will have to stand 
right square up to the free-trade platform. They can no longer sing the 
old song, and they can no longer follow the action indicated, of double- 
dealing, professing one thing here and another there. They have 

Wired in and wired out, 
And left the nation still in doubt 
Whether the snake that made the track 
Was going south or coming back. 
(Laughter and applause. ] 

As I have said, if they go before the people during the coming elec- 
tion with nothing but the free-trade end of their platform, with the 
protection end cut off, it will make it very easy sailing for us in Ten- 
nessee. ‘There is not a single Congressional district in my State, not 
one, sir, if the pure and simple and naked question of free trade or pro- 
tection is presented between the Republicanand Democratic parties, but 
would give a majority for protection. But you, gentlemen, know how 
you putit. You obscure the issue in every possible way. When we 
come to a Confederate soldier and ask him to vote as he shot during 
the war; that is, for himself and his own interest; that is, for the inter- 
est of himself, his family, and his country, gentlemen on the other 
side raise the cry of bloody-shirt, and, like the cuttle-fish, they darken 
the water and hide themselves from view and conceal their purposes. 

Now, in conclusion let me say, Mr. Chairman, if this Mills tariff bill 
be passed it will put out the fires in every furnace in the State of Ten- 
nessee and it will close every marble quarry—and there are forty of 
them alone in my county—while it will ultimately destroy the coal and 
timber interest, and to-day lumber is shipped from my district direct to 
Liverpool. It will, in a word, destroy the most vital interests of the 
Middle and Central Southern States, which to-day constitute the ‘‘new 
South.” Its blighting and disastrous effects will fall with most killing 
effect upon the interests of those States which to-day are the hope and 
the glory of the Southwest. God grant that a result so ruinous and 
unfortunate may be averted not only from the Southwest but from the 
South and from the North. [Great applause. ] 

es the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. Wise withholds his remarks for revision. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The committee informally rose, and Mr. McApoo having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, 


See APPENDIX. ] 
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A message from the President, in writing, was communicated to the 
House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 
The message further announced the approval of the bill (H. R. 807) 
for the relief of Horatio R. Maryman. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, a 
nished to the House, in compliance with its request, an engrossed co 
of the bill (S. 1198) for the relief of William H. Robertson and Edward 
L. Hedden, late collectors of customs for the city of New York. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
. two Houses on the amendment of the House of Representatives to the 
bill (S. 2365) authorizing the construction of bridges across the Cape 
Fear River, the Black River, and the Northeast River, in the State of 
North Carolina. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment the joint resolution (H. Res. 148) to print 12,500 copies of 
the eulogies on Seth C. Moffatt, late a Representative in Congress. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled a bill of the following title; 
when the § er signed the same, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 7319) for the relief of Emory R. Seward. 

THE TARIFF. 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding with my remarks, 
I desire to yield two minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. COGSWELL]. 

Mr. COGSWELL. Mr. Chairman, this morning, before the House 
proceeded to the consideration of the tariff bill, I sought the floor for 
the purpose of making a correction in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. WOODBURN], as published in the RECORD of yester- 
day; but before concluding the explanation which I thought proper to 
make objection was made from the other side. The gentleman from 
Ohio now kindly yields me a portion of his time to make this correc- 
tion. 

The gentleman from Nevada [Mr. WOODBURN], in his remarks the 
other day on this bill, as appears by the RECORD of yesterday, page 
4001, said: 

William Endicott, jr., of Boston, Mass., a Cabinet officer of this Republic, its 
Secretary of War, was admitted in 1877— 
meaning admitted to the Cobden Club. 

Now I desire to correct this statement by saying that William Endi- 
cott, jr., of Boston, a gentleman I know well, is not ‘‘a Cabinet ofti- 
cer of this Republic,” is not ‘‘its Secretary of War.” He isa gentle- 
man of prominence, is or was a member of a large importing firm, and 
an occasional writer on economic questions, and may be, possibly, a 
member of the Cobden Club. Ido not know, however. While Will- 
iam C. Endicott, of Salem, Mass., is ‘‘ a Cabinet officer of this Repub- 
lic,” is ‘‘its Secretary of War,” and is not and never has been a mem- 
ber of the Cobden Club. And it looks as if my friend from Nevada 
had, in the language of Pinafore, ‘‘mixed those children up.” I 
have waited for the other side or the gentleman himself to make this 

correction, but it has not been done—the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS] even refusing me unanimous consent so to do this morning, 
though I had granted him a similar request the moment before. 

And the Secretary of War, being not only a constituent but a towns- 
man and neighbor of mine, and knowing the facts myself, it seemed 
to me to be my privilege and my duty to make the correction which 
Ihave. And now the statementof the gentleman from Nevada falling, 
it would seem that his personal comments immediately following ought 
to fall with it. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, the organization of this House was 
evidently with a purpose. That purpose was the presentation to the 
people through this organization of asystem of tariff legislation which 
should approach as nearly as possible to free trade. The President of 
the United States, an open and avowed free-trader; the Speakerof this 
assembly, elected to preside over its deliberations because of his well- 
known predilections in favor of free trade; the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, selected for that most important and re- 
sponsible position, not for any special fitness, but because he was an 
open, avowed, and no torious iree-trader; the Committee on Ways and 
Means itself ed in the interest of that principle which these lead- 
ing lights of the Democratic party had determined should prevailin the 
deliberations of this House. Is it wonderful, therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Committee on Ways and Means should have presented to this 
Housela bill for the destruction of the protective interests of the country, 
and should have not only attempted to assail them but to destroy them? 

I said, sir, that the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
was an open and avowed free-trader, and he asks us to join with him 
in his passage, to get in his bozt without rudder, withaut compass, and 
without sail. And uot only the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, but the members of the Democratic side of this House have 
almost without exception placed themselves upon the Democratic plat- 
form of free trade, 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY FREE-TRADERS, 

The history of the Democratic party has been a history of free trade. 
Their organization has been pledged to the principlesof free trade for 
half a century. Whenever they came into power they assailed the 
doctrines of protection in America. When they had possession of this 
Government or its organization, they made war upon the protected 
interests of the country. Whenever they had the opportunity they 
struck down the protection system of this great country of ours. The 
Republican party, upon the other hand, is a protection party. It has 
stood side by side with the protection principles of thiscountry. When- 
ever it has been in power it has defendedand upheld them. It main- 
tained them and, if possible, so arranged and modified them that they 
Siong pee every interest throughout the length and breadth of 
the Jan 

DEMOCRATS SELFISIE PROTECTIONISTS. 

Now, sir, I said that the Democratic party was a free-trade party, 
but I qualify it by saying this: There is scarcely a Democrat on that 
side of the Chamber, avowed free-trader though he may be, who is not 
a selfish protectionist—from Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, who 
demands that the hemp and cement of Kentucky shall be defended 
against foreign invasion, and that whisky shall be protected; from 
the gentlemen who come from Louisiana asking for free wool in Ohio, 
but protected sugar and rice in Louisiana; from the gentlemen from 
Mississippi who ask for the freedom of commerce, but want the rice and 
cotton of their own State protected. So I say, sir, they are not only 
free-traders but they are selfish protectionists. The Republican party 
on the contrary is a party of protection from principle. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Nota half minute. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. It is not the fact that Mississippians 
are asking to have rice and cotton protected. 

REPUBLICANS PROTECTIONISTS FROM PRINCIPLE. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I repeat the Republican party is a party of pro- 
tectionfrom principle. ItseesnoStatelines. It asks that Mississippi’s 
cotton shall be protected; it asks that the interest of the people of every 
portion of this country shall be protected in whatever section of this 
land they may be situated. It strikes at no man’s interest. It does 
not seek to destroy any man’s producing system in this country, but 
desires to uphold and defend it. 

HOW SHALL REVENUE BE COLLECTED, 

Now, sir, we must have a revenue. If it does not come from a tariff 
it must come from a direct tax from the people. The tariff system of 
this country has not only produced the necessary revenues of the coun- 
try, but it has performed the other important duty of protecting our 
industries. It lays the burden upon such commodities as enter into 
competition with home manufactures, and thus not only gives us the 
means for paying the just debts ot the Government and ihe well-earned 
bounties and pensions to our soldiers, their widows, and orphans, but 
it so guards the manuiacturing and producing interests of the land that 
labor obtains the highest possible reward, and the country has become 
powerful and independent. 

The only question, therefore, is how that revenue shall be collected; 
how it shall be placed in the Treasury of the United States. I have 
said that if it is notcollected by tariff then it must be collected by tax— 
a tax levied upon the property.and homes of the people and collected 
directly from them as revenue or as the taxes of the county and State 
are now collected. I venture the assertion that of $300,000,000 col- 
lected annually and paid into the Treasury of the United States scarcely 
a man or woman in all America can tell how muchof this vast sum they 
contribute towards the public revenue. 

Nearly every civilized nation upon the face of the earth has a tariff. 
In Russia there is practical prohibition. Austria has duties of from 24 
to 67 per cent. Germany has thrown around her the wall of national 
protection. Sweden has caught theinspiration of the hour, and Switzer- 
land is growing stronger and more independent of the outside world 
because of the protection she gives to herindustries. But whilenearly 
every nation upon the face of the earth is building around the borders 
of her dominions the walls of national protection, we are asked by the 
free-traders to open ours in order that other nations may pour into our 
glutted markets the products of the world. 

MONOPOLIES. 


But the gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber tell us that we 
are building up monopolies. M. Thiers, the great Frenchman, once 
said to the Chamber of Deputies when he was accused of building up 
a monopoly, ‘‘ay; it is true;’? he answered— 

There isa ——_ mopely, bs but it is not in France; it is abroad; and the monopoly 
you accord to industries destroys the monopoly of foreign industries. 

So I say, sir, while we have monopoly, in the language of the French- 
man, it is the monopoly that protects the labor and the industry of 
every American throughout the length and breadth of this land. 

COMPETITION WILL REGULATE PRICES, 

Alexander Hamilton said, nearly one hundred years ago, that if you 

be rotect the industries of this country until they were on a firm 


en competition at home would regulate the price of every com- 
rere i and you would buy cheaper under the system of American pre 
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tection than zn could possibly buy under any free trade in the world. 
The philosophy of Alexander Hamilton has become an established fact. 
And I ask my Democratic friends what single article is there they buy, 
what one do they purchase, from the hat on their heads to the shoes 
on their feet, that they do not buy cheaper under the protective system of 
America than they ever bought under any free trade in the world? I 
might stop to tell you what America has done in the one hundred years 
of its progress if every school-boy was not familiar with it. We bought 
our iron from England at $100 aton. The first railway in Ohio was 
built through my town; and every ton of the iron used came from Eng- 
land and cost $100 a ton. 

Now you are buying better iron, made in America, regulated in price 
by American competition, and selling at from $20 to $25 aton. Under 
the tariff of 1846 they brought iron from England and destroyed the 
iron industry of America. What was the result? We had no longer 
English cheap iron, for after they had destroyed the American iron 
manufactures they put the price of their English iron up and sold it, 
not at $40 and $50 a ton, but at $75 a ton, took sixty millions of Amer- 
ican gold to Europe, and pocketed twenty millions of American money 
in profits. We learned the lesson of Democratic free trade under the 
tariff of 1846. 

Before 1867 we made no steel rails in America. We paid $167 a ton 
in gold for them, equal to $200 in currency. To-day you can buy steel 
rails at $37.13 a ton, rails made in America, from American ores, by 
American labor, and the price regulated by home competition. 

Before 1860 we made no plate-glass worth of in America, 
and we paid the Englishman and the Frenchman and the German $2.50 
asquare footforit. Then the plate-glass industry sprang up in America, 
and now we buy American plate-glass, 10 square feet, at 75 cents per 
square foot, and the price is regulated down for smaller glass until it 
reaches 31 cents per square foot; $2.50 under Democratic free trade; 
75 cents under American protection! And, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
pause long enough upon this point to say that almost every particle of 
the cost of a piece of plate-glass consists in labor, the labor of the 
mines, the labor that loads, transports, unloads, and uses the coal, and 
the lime, and the lime-stone, and the fire-clay that are used in the man- 
ufacture. Nearly every penny that goes into that product is labor, the 
labor of American workingmen. 

We used to buy calicos at 25 cents a yard—‘‘ English prints” as they 
were called. Now you can buy American calico in any market in this 
country for 5 cents a We bought English hoes, pot-metal hoes 
at that, and paid $9 a dozen forthem. Now you can buy hoes madeof 
American steel at $4 a dozen. 

We used to buy foreign-made saws and we paid $15, $19, and even $20 a 
dozen for them. Now you can buy American saws, better than any 
eyer made before on the face of the earth, at $8 and $9 a dozen. 

We bought foreign axes and the forests in my State and in the other 
Western States were felled with English axes which cost from $2 to $4 
apiece. Now we buy the axes of Mr. Collins, made from American 
steel, from American ores, with American labor, at from $8 to $9 a dozen, 
or 75 cents each. 

We bought salt at $5 a barrel, and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BROWNE] told us the other day that the price of salt now is 59 cents a 


We bought nails in 1828 at from 7 to 9 cents a pound, in 1850 at 
from 6 to 7 cents a pound, in 1865 at 6 cents a pound, in 1887 at from 
23 to 3 cents a pound, or by the keg at 2 cents a pound. 

So I might go on, Mr. Chairman, and speak of almost every other 
industry inthe country. I repeat, therefore, that there is not an article 
of trade or commerce manufactured in this country that can not be 
bought cheaper to-day under the system of American protection than 
it ever could be bought under the system of Democratic free trade, 

WOOL INDUSTRY. 

Now, I want to speak of another industry, and I speak of it becanse 
the people of my part of the United States are peculiarly interested in it. 
I mean the wool industry. And first I desire to say that it has no war 
to make upon any other industry in this country. It believes in pro- 
tection, but it believes in protecting all other industries as well as 
itself, and the men who are standing here to defend that industry be- 
lieve in defending all the other industries of America. We haye1,150,- 
000 flock-masters in America. We have invested in the United States 
$119,000,000 in sheep. That is the amount invested in sheep alone. 
In the land used for the sustenance and care of the flocks we have 
$408, 000,000 invested, making $527,000,000 invested in the wool in- 
dustry in this country. The value of the wool and the sheep sold last 
year was $95,000,000; the amount paid for labor was $79,000,000; the 
amount of profit was $16,000,000, a little less than 3 per cent. on the 
total amount invested in the industry. And let me say, here, Mr. 
Chairman, that there is no ‘‘ water” in this great stock industry of 
ours. 

We raise about one-half the wool that is consumed in America— 
260,000,000 pounds last year. We buy of imported wool and woolen 
pe 264,000,000 pounds. In short, we raise one-half and import one- 

alf of what we consume. I would have the American hills covered 
with flocks until that industry of ours should supply the people of 
America entirely, and make them independent of all other portions of 
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the world. In 1862 we had 22,000,000 sheep; in 1870 we had 31,000,- 
000; in 1880 we had 41,000,000; in 1883 we had 50,627,000. Then 
came the low tariff of 1883, which almost destroyed the wool industry 
of this country; and from that time until this we have lost nearly 
6,000,000 of sheep. Had they gone on increasing up to this time in 
the ratio of the increase between 1860 and 1880, before the year 1900 
there would have been 120,000,000 of sheep in this country, and we 
would be producing the entire wool supply of the United States of 
America, But our Democratic friends tell us that we must have free 
trade in wool. I say to them that by such legislation they can build 
up the empire of Australia, but they will destroy the empire of Amer- 
ica. They have put back the wool industry already more than a quarter 
of a century by the legislation of 1883 on this question. 

Another thing. We lowered the tariff in 1883, and instead of cut- 
ting down revenue we increased it; and I say to my Democratic friends 
that if they really desire to cut down the revenue from this source they 
must do it as Mr. MILLs proposes to do it, strike off the duty on wool 
altogether, because a low tariff on wool simply increases the revenue. 

RAW MATERIAL. 

They tell us that it should come in free because it is raw material. 
What is raw material? Is wool raw material? No more than thecloth 
is raw material before it is manufactured into clothes. Wool is what 
my friend from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] the other day called the 
finished product ef the farmer. It has cost him a year of toil, the in- 
vestment in his furm, his barns, his crops. He has given a year of 
his labor, he has tilled his fields to produce food for his flocks during 
the storms and snows of winter. He has sheltered them and cared for 
them and fed them, and when the spring comes he has washed them 
and sheared them, and finally he has prepared his crop for market—the 
fleece of wool which has required a year of toil and labor, and the in- 
vestment in lands and buildings; and then the Democratic free-trader 
calls it raw material. Everything he had has been invested, and after 
a year of toil he produces the finished product of his farm—the wool 
crop—and offers it for sale. So the cloth-maker finishes his product 
and presents it forsale. It is the finished product; it is no longer raw 
material. : 

I can not understand how the people shall continue to be deceived by 
this special plea for raw material. Raw material is something to which 
labor has not been attached. So soon as labor is added to it, it is no 
longer raw material, but it is the material with the value of the labor 
attached thereto, and every stroke of the pick, every blow of the ham- 
mer, and every newly-added form given it, removes it that much far- 
ther from raw material. 

Nor is iron ore raw material. A short time ago I stood at the foot 
of a mine and I said to one of the workmen, *‘ What is thatred stuff?’ ‘ 
He said, ‘‘That is iron ore.” I said, ‘‘ Where does it come from?” 
“ From the hillside.” ‘‘ What is it worth?” ‘About $2.40 a ton.” 
I said, “I do not understand how it can be worth $2.40 a ton, because 
I have been in the mine and seen them digging it out, hauling it down 
here and dumping it; that is all you have got to do to get it here, and 
how can it be worth $2.40 a ton?” He said to me, *‘Sir, if you will 
take off your coat, go into that mine, dig the ore out and haul itdown 
here, you will find out exactly how that ore comes to be worth $2.40 a 
ton; it is the labor that has goneintoit.’? This workman sounded the 
key-note of the whole protective system. It is simply the labor that 
has gone into it. So when the ore through one process and another has 
advanced to the steel, when it has been manufactured into articles of 
trade or commerce, when, for instance, it has become a screw in your 
watch, so fine that it can scarcely be seen without the aid of a power- 
ful glass, and worth more than its weight in gold, it is nothing but the 
iron cre to which the labor of the American workman has been added, 
making it costly and valuable. It is not raw material. 


AMERICA AND AUSTRALIA, 


Now, I am for America rather than for Australia in this great ques- 
tion. Australia pays no taxes in America, builds no school-houses, 
dedicates no churches, constructs no railways or public roads; in short, 
has no interest in America except to unload upon us its productions, 
I say to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS], and to others on his 
side of the Chamber, that if his idea should prevail his State of Texas 
will become a waste place, her fields will be barren, her people in want. 

Australia has 100,000,000 sheep; she is ready to increase her flocks 
to 150,000,000 so soon as the door-ways of America are opened to wools 
of her production free of duty. 

South America produces 300,000,000 pounds of wool, and can add to 
them almost without limit so soon asthe market can be found. Against 
these flood-tides of destruction stand alone the barriers of protection. 

If the farmer is driven from the wool industry he must of necessity 
turn his fields and his farm into other channels of production. Instead 
of raising wool he begins raising wheat and corn in competition with 
his neighbor, and thus crowds and clogs the very industry he should 
assist. 

» If you remove the tariff from wool and permit the wools of Austra- 
lia and South America to come in duty free it requiresno greatamount 
of wisdom to know that the American wool-growers must sell in com- 
petition with these countries or not sell at all. His price in competi- 
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tion will be regulated by the price of the Australasian and the South 
American production as valued at home with the price of a cheap water 

ion added. ‘That price, by the fair rules of deduction, will 
not much exceed one-half the price now controlling the American mar- 
ket. 

No American wool-grower can raise and sell wool at one-half of its 
present price, and the natural consequence follows that buyers and 
manufacturers buy where they can buy the cheapest, and the foreign 
wools drive the home wools from the market and destroy the industry. 
Once destroyed, and without American competition, the price of the 
foreign producer is advanced and Americans pay, not their own prices, 
but the prices demanded by the foreign producer. 

Can it be possible our people will be so short-sighted as to open the 

ways for such a destruction and permit this worse than Trojan 
rse to enter without question and without our determined and per- 
sistent objection ? 

I would see the flocks increased, not destroyed. I would have them 
grazing on every hillside until America produced its entire supply of 
wools and was independent of the outside world. Such a course alone 
will give us the surest and the safest protection and bring to the pro- 
ducer and the consumer the greatest prosperity and security. 

TIVERSIFY OUR INDUSTRIES, 

`~ | I would diversify the industries of thiscountry. Beside the smoking 

furnaces, I would have the farms producing for consumption all that 
they may require; beside the teeming factories, the wool and the cat- 
tle industries to feed and clothe them; beside the mills, the products 
of our people, to give in barter and exchange for their manufactures. 
Otherwise, destroyed by the competition of foreign products and manu- 
factures, our people will be overcrowded competitors with each other, 
and thus destroy themselves. Free trade brings competition with 
pauper labor; it brings necessarily reduction of wages; it brings disas- 
ter and closed shops. You do not make an article which you can 
buy cheaper from an importer. He does not continue to sell to you 
cheaper after he has destroyed your competition. Experience teaches 
us that all protected industries thrive, and that all industries which 
are not protected are destroyed and driven from the face of the earth. 
One prosperous manufacturer means prosperous workmen; one suc- 
cessful establishment means a hundred successful laborers. Agricult- 
ure and manufacture are twin sisters; they should stand side by side 
with each other, one producing and the other consuming. He who 
would antagonize them is therefore the enemy of both. 

WHY ENGLAND IS FOR FREE TRADE. 

England is a free-trade country; and why? Simply because she 
consumes only 37 per cent. of what she produces or manufactures, and 
is compelled to find a market for the remaining 63 per cent. of all her 
productions. In other words, when a British manufacturer makes 
three articles, he can sell only one of them at home, and is compelled 
to find a foreign market for the other two; otherwise his factory must 

ose. * 
e What is the result? England is for free trade. Shewould send her 
manufactured commodities abroad so that her manufacturing establish- 
ments can keep their doors open and their men at work. 

When an English manufacturer no longer finds sale abroad for two 
out of three of his products he must of necessity produce only one or 
close his doors, and his workmen are thrown out of employment; hence 
we have the London labor riots and the labor troubles of Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and of Manchester. re wee have the meetings in Traf- 
algar Square, and le demanding b: , not stones. 

eae alra 92 per cent. of what she produces, and sends only 
8 per cent. abroad. Therefore, if America should sell nothing abroad, 
only one man out of every twelve would be thrown out of employment. 
We would not have a repetition of the mobs of London, Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham, and Manchester. 

But we are told the cost of living in England is cheaper than it is in 
America. I have here a statement of Mr. Carroll Wright, who has 
been quoted considerably by the other side of the House, Here is the 
table he prepared, stating that the cost of living one week in Lan- 
cashire, England, is $6.73 for a family, while in America it is $7.90. 
In other words, there is but a difference of $1.26, equal to 18 cents a 
day, in favor of the English family and against the American family. 

But in England the laborer gets only one-half of the wages of the 
American laborer, while in Germany the laborer only gets one-fourth. 
Yet these gentlemen would strike off the higher wages of the Amer- 
ican laborer in order to save this 18 cents a day. 

You tell me the wages will go down with equal conditions in Amer- 
ica, and stand upon the same level of the wages in England; then I 
would put off the day to the last generation when the labor of our 
manufacturing establishments will be brought down to the same level 
with the pauper labor of England. [Applause. ] 

England waits with undisguised impatience for the adoption of free 
trade in this country. 

Joseph Hume said: 


If England would maintain her supremacy,she must throttle the manufact- 


urers of the world in their cradles, 


And from that hour to this that same England has been endeavoring to 


throttle the manufactures of America so that the open doorways and 
the markets of the American people would give her the ity and 
the wealth which should be evidenced hy the smoking chimneys and 
the busy marts of trade and commerce and the whitened sails that 
should command the empire of the seas. 

But America has moved steadily forward from weakness to strength, 
and bearing the hopes of a great people and mindful of her destiny, has 
preserved the institutions of our fathers and added to the greatness and 
the grandeur of the Republic. 

CANADA AND AUSTRALIA PROTECTIONISTS. 

We may learn from our adversary a lesson—England preaches to us 
free trade; but just across our border we have the Canadian provinces, 
a part of the British Empire. Butashort time since they were neither 
prosperous nor independent. 

They saw their wharves rotting down, their cities and villages going 
to decay; there was neither evidence of prosperity nor hope for future 

The same sun shone down upon them as upon the other 
side the great St. Lawrence, and the same rains and dews descended, 
and yet they saw on our side wealth and independence, on theirs pov- 
erty and want; on our side hundreds of smoking chimneys sent up 
their blackened incense to heaven, on theirs the silence of their sleep- 
ing cities and the quiet of their villages’ undisturbed repose. 

asked themselves the question, why all this prosperity and 
wealth to them and all this poverty and want to us, and some one 
suggested that the protective system was building up America and 
adding to its growth and greatness; and they asked again, if good for 
them why not good for us? 

They demanded of the home government parliamentary powers and 
independence, and secured them; and then, following in the footsteps of 
the Americans, adopted their protective system, and put up the bar- 
riers against British free trade. They copied almostentire the protective 
schedule ot the Americans. Now a British vessel coming into Canadian 
waters is met at the wharf by an officer of enstoms and pays the same 
duty substantially as if she came into American waters and to an 
American wharf. Asaconsequence Canada is growing greatand strong, 
manufacturing establishments are springing up all over the land, no 
longer rotting wharves, no longer dying cities and villages, but thrift 
and independence, and strength, and the promise of future great ad- 
vancement. 

Australia has followed the lead of the protective system, and another 
English province has closed its doors and guarded its wharves against 
English free trade. 

Shall Americans be less wise than these dependencies? Shall it be 
said of them that they were not able to preserve the rich inheritance 
and the patrimony of their fathers? 

England waits with undisguised impatience the adoption of free trade 
in America. à 

After the defeat of the Morrison tariff bill, in the Forty-ninth Congress, the 
London Daily Tel ph, an ultra Crown paper. had the following: 
“A bill to establish in America what the English call free trade has just been 
in the House by the narrow majority of four, The measure was of 
enormous importance for English manufacturers, as it would have enabled them 
to export goods to the States without the crushing tariff now imposed, and its 
fate was watched with intense interest by Englishmen. Were it passed it would 
have been worth $100,000,000 per annum to British manufacturers.” 

Of whom would the British manufacturers make $100,000,000 but 
from the Americans ? 

I do not doubt they are waiting now, for England depends upon out- 
side markets for life. 

If I was an Englishman I would bea free-trader, and would labor with 
all earnestness for the opening of the markets of the world to the wares 
and the products of British manufactures, so that the smoke might 
go up from all her chimneys and the fires be kept burning in all her 
furnaces, so that employment might be found forall her workmen, and 
the wolf be driven from the doors of her starving poor; but I can not 
comprehend the reason, nor can I commend the judgment of the Ameri- 
can who is not able to read these lessons of the hour, and who, without 
the bitter experiences of the English people, is ready to open the door- 
ways of his country to this great flood-tide of the world’s products, and 
permit them to sweep like the wavesof a storm-tossed ocean over the in- 
dustries and above the hearth-stones of his people. 

A QUESTION OF PROTECTING LABOR, 

Aside from the question of raising the necessary revenue for the Goy- 
ernment, there is nothing in this question but a question of labor and 
the protection of the industry and the just reward of the laborer. 

Whenever the American mechanic, the farmer, the producer, and 
the workman, in whatever department of labor, is ready and willing to 
live as this same class lives in Europe, and is ready and willing to work 
for the same w: commanded and received for a like production on 
the other side, then there will be no further trouble about this ques- 
tion of the tariff. With labor correspondingly cheap, the American 
with his genius, his skill, his improved and marvelous machinery can 
make and undersell in every market of the world. 

But we are not yet ready to drag our laborers down to thè level of 
the pauper wages of Europe; we are not yet ready to rob our people of 
the rich inheritance which has been given us beyond the other peoples 
of the earth, with a people better clothed, better fed, with school- 
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honses upon every hand, the church door standing o and the road 
to advancement neither blocked nor obstructed, there is noheight to 
ec) can not aspire, and no place to which his children can not 
ascend. 

There is no conflict in America between capital and labor, and there 
should be none: they must go hand in hand. Without capital the 
laborer obtains no reward for his toil. When capital is abundant and 
secure then labor gathers the richest rewards. 

The prosperous employer means prosperous workmen, the abundance 
of capital meaning abundance of labor. The prudent and skillful work- 
man of to-day becomes the employer of to-morrow. 

MR. MILLS AND HIS ERRORS. 


It is the purpose of the Democratic party to destrey the tariff. 

Mr, HEMPHILL, of South Carolina, the other day avowed himself an 
open free-trader, 

Mr. MILIS is an open, outspoken, and notorious free-trader. Nearly 
every member who has spoken upon that side of the House has in- 
dorsed the President and his free-trade message and committed himself 
to this doctrine of Democratic free trade. 

Mr. MILs, the leader of that side of the House, says: 

We must make a departure. Instead of laying on the burdens of taxation 
upon the necessaries of life, instead of destroying our foreign commerce, we 
should encourage it as we would encou our home commerce, We should 
remove € unnecessary burden, We should lay taxes to obtain revenue, but 
not restrict importation. We should place every of manufacture on 


material 
the free-list, start up our fires, put our wheels in motion, and put allour people 
to work at good wages. 


But, sir, for whom would we work? From whom would we obtain 
good wages? 

You take away his substance and bid him rejoice. You cut off one 
leg and bid him thank God you did not cut off two. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Now, sir, we haye constantly heard on this floor encomiums as to the 
honesty of the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, butI can 
not reconcile such statements as these with the oft-repeated declara- 
tions of honesty, save by a presumption of an ignorance that is neither 
complimentary nor charitable, and the further expectation ofignorance 
on behalf of his readers that is preposterous and presumptuous, 

Mr. MILLS says again, with additional emphasis: 


None of these tariff rates go to the laborer. The road is blocked up. Th 
can not pass the pocket of the manufacturer. This ` great American aaae 


work 

Could a statement be farther from the truth? 

Again, and finally, he says: 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I sore ee through with a number of articles taken 
from these official reports e by the man rers themselves,and I have 
shown that the tarif was not framed for the benefit of the laborer, or that if it 
was so intended by those who framed it the benefit never reaches the laborer, 
nota dollar of it. The working people are hired in the market at the lowest 
rates at which their services can be had,and all the “boodle” that has been 

nted by these tariff bills goes into the kets of the manufacturers. It 

uilds up palaces; it concentrates wealth; it makes tand powerful mag- 

nates; but it distributes none of its beneficence in homes of our laboring 
poor. 

Is it not humiliating to know that bod ses who makes these reck- 
less and unfounded statements is the ed leader of this House and 
the chairman of its most important committee—Ways and Means? 

Mr. MILIS says again: ‘ 

This will show, and I ask your attention to it, that the tariff is not intended 
to and does not benefit labor. It will show that the benefit of the tariff never 
passes beyond the pocket of the manufacturer, and to the pockets of his work- 
men, 

I permit him to stand beside his record, and I invite the attention 
of the people of America to the statements he has made, and ask them 
in all candor will they follow the leadership of one whose assurance is 
only equaled by his presumption and ignorance? 

I commend to him and to his followers this clipping from the London 
(England) Morning Post, the leading conservative paper of Great Britain. 
It says: 

For years past the whole orthodox school of free-traders have been denounc- 
ing the blindness of America, Some times the accent was that of reproach, some 
times of pathetic some times of scornful jeer; but America meanwhile 
paid off the national debt and built up manufacturing industries which for the 
excellence of their goods are renowned throughout the world. 

Mr. MILLS gave us some free-trade statistics the other day, very evi- 
dently Shape th for the purpose of deceiving either himself or the read- 
ers of his address. 

Now, sir, I desire to take up briefly Mr. MrLts’s statistics and show 


you not only their fallacy, but their falseness. : 
Mr. MILLS gives us this example of the operation of the tarif. He 
says: 


I find in this report one pair of 5-pound blankets. The whole cost as stated 
by the manufacturer is $2.51. The Jabor cost he paid for making them is 35 
cents, The present tariff is $1.90. Now, here is $1.55 in this tariff over and 
above the entire labor cost of these blankets, 

If such a statement means anything, it means that the cost of labor, 

_ 35 cents only, goes to the workman, and that the $1.55 is a clear profit 

to be put into the pocket of the manufacturer by reason of the tariff, 
but, as if to relieve us of any doubt as to his meaning, he says: 

Why did not that manufacturer go and give that mioney to the laborer? He 


is able to de it. Here is a tariff that gives him $1.900n that pair of blankets for 
the benefit of his laborer, but notwi' nding that the tariff was im for 
the benefit of American r and to preserve high wages, every dollar of that 
tariff went into the manufacturer's pocket. The poor fellow who made the 
blankets got 35 cents and the manufacturer kept the $1.90. 


Such a statement will admit of but one construction. 

But as if to emphasize and to make it so plain that no mistake can 
be made, he again says: 

Take another S a of 5-pound blankets. The tolal cost is $2.70. The labor 
costis 70 cents. The tariff is $1.95. Now, how strange it is that none of these 
sums that were intended for the laborer ever get beyond the ket of the 
manufacturer. Why is it, when the American Congress enacted this legislation 
for the benefit of our labor, that every dollar of this aid intended for labor stops 
tn the pockets of the manufacturer, who into the highways and hedges and 
hires his laborer at the lowest price for which he can get him in the marketand 
then pockets the tariff benefits that we are told every day is intended for the 
laborer alone—for the benefit of labor? 

In other words he would tell us that the 70-cené labor aldne goes into 
the pockets of the laborers, and the $1.98 tariff goes into the pockets of 
the manufacturer. 

I have a statement here from a woolen manufacturer, which I will 
append to my remarks. It shows that 50 per cent. of the whole cost 
goes to the workmen engaged in this branch of manufacture, and 50 
per cent. for materials. 

He says: 

Mr. Mruts is undoubtedly in error, for as nearly as I can calculate it costs in 
labor about 25 cents a pound on the finished goods, which would make at least 
$1.25 a pair for labor cost, and the labor cost is about one-half the whole cost, 
the other 50 per cent, being for materials. 

Again he says: ` 

There is another answer to Mr. M111, ifthe manufacturers pat in their pocket 
such large profits on their blankets, how is it that so many of the blanket mills 
have failed, and all that can have gone out of the business into something else. 

One-half of it for Jabor and one-half of it for material. Now, what 
is the material? The wool, ete., which enters into the blankets; and 
every penny of this wool and material is nothing but labor; it is sim- 
ply the labor of the producer of the material, and it represents his toil 
and his product. : 

There is not a penny that enters into a pair of blankets that is not 
labor; and the profit to the manufacturer has been so small that bank- 
ruptcy and ruin has been his, driving him from the trade. 

Again Mr, MILLS says: 

One yard of cassimere weighing 16 ounces costs $1.38; the labor cost is 29 
cents; the tariff duty is 80 cents, 

He implies that 80 cents is clear profit to the manufacturer, while 
only 29 cents goes to laborers. 

I have a statement of the cost of 1 yard of cassimere prepared for me 
by a manufacturer, every item of which shows Mr. MILLs’s ignorance 
of the matter he was attempting to discuss, It is as follows: s 


One yard of cassimere, 16 ounces to the yard; 2} pounds Ohio wool, 30 cents, 
Wool will shrink in scouring, ete., 50 per cent. ; in working, 15 per cent. 


Cents, 


Two and eighty-three one-hundredths pounds of wool to make 1 yard, 


3 per cent. commission, 3 per cent. guaranty, 1 per cent. insurance, 3 per 
cent. for fourand six months’ time, 5 per cent. off for cash, in all 15 per 


MILLS’S cost ..... 


Leaving a profit to manufacturer Of......cesesserrneseeessenseceeersecerere nee -$ 
Mr. Chairman, this shows conclusively the ignorance of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means with the subject with which 
he wishes to deal; because there must also be added to this total cost 
the boxing, drayage, warehouse transportation, office expenses, pay 
of engineer, firemen, and the thousand and one expenses incident to 
a factory that will carry the total cost beyond the figures given, and 
the nominal profit of the manufacturer is correspondingly reduced. 
Mr. MILLS says further, in reference to pig-iron: s 
One ton of foundry pig-iron costs $11; the labor costs $1.64; the tariff is $6,72, 
I want to give the wages of laborers and cost of a ton of pig-iron, 
compiled by Mr. John Griffin, formerly of Phcenix (Pa.) Iron-Works, 
now deceased, one of the most capable and painstaking iron-masters, it 
is said, in America: 
Wages earned in mining enough ore for 1 ton pig-fron ......seesssisssrsss Centon $5.18 


Wages earned in mining enough limestone for 1 ton pig-iron... 
Wages earned in mining enough coal for 1 ton pig-iron. 


4.98 


Wages earned in mining enough coke for1 ton pig-iro: -28 
Wages carned in transporting ore... 56 
Wages earned in transporting limes! =. 05 
Wages earned in transporting coal. 45 
Wages carned in tran: I COKE IEE E > AIREON A -23 
Wages earned by furnace-hands making 1 ton pig-irONn..s.ssesssrerresssssse sson w 2.75 

11.54 
Add taxes, insurance, interest, freight, ete ..........cccccesscceess. Slesia eass csse pO 


Total....... REIN E E EEA ST LT 
Here is a total of $16.74 for a ton, as against Mr. MILLS’S assertion 
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that it costs but $11, and sells in the markets at from $17.50 to $20 per 
ton. 

I have here a table showing the prices of pig-iron from 1842 to 1887, 
and I find the lowest price was $16.50 per ton in November, 1878. 
Now the price ranges from $17.50 to $20 per ton, according to stand- 
ard and quality. Where, then, is the $6.72 profit that Mr. MILLS 
Says goes into the pockets of the manufacturer because of this infa- 
mous tariff? 

But I have another statement here. He gives an instance of the 
cost of a car-wheel, and uses the following language: X 

Here isa car-wheel weighing 500 pounds; cost, $13; labor cost, 85 cents; tarift 
rate is 2} cents per pound, equivalent to $12.50, to cover a labor cost of Scents! 
[Laughter.] hy, Mr. Chairman, these laborers of ours ought to get immensely 
rich if they could get all that Congress votes to them, if the manufacturers did 
not Mop the bounties intended by the Government to reach the pockets of the 
workingmen, 


Now here is not only an implication from him, but a direct statement 
that the balance of the cost, over and above 85 cents for the labor, 
goes into the manufacturers’ pockets, There could not be a statement 
more preposterous, and when you think that such a statement as that 
comes from the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
head of the Democratic party on that side of the House, it is beyond 
credence. I have three statements here made by manufacturers of cast- 
iron car-wheels in America, and I find here that the cost, instead of 
being $13, as Mr. MILLS says, ranges from $7.50 to $8.25. One man- 


ufacturer says: 
Tue Jackson & Wooprn MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Berwick, Columbia County, Pennsylvania, May 4, isss. 
DEAR Sın: Yours of the 28th ultimo received. We regret the delay in an- 
swering. We notice Mr. MILLS’s extravagant statement and are glad to give 
you the information you desire. 
The cost of car-wheels is nearly all made up of labor, as follows: Cosine 
wood, burning charcoal, and furnace labor on iron sufficient to make one wheel, 
25; digging coal to melt iron in cupola, 10 cents ; labor getting sand for mold- 
ing, 10 cents; molding and handling the wheel in foundry, %5 cents; total, 
$7.40. This, of course, allows nothing for the interest, insurance, and office la- 
bor, which would be fully 40 cents, or a total of $7.80. The only item in the 
wheel cost that is not labor would be the oe Sa on the ore of 25 cents on a 
wheel, A 500-pound wheel to-day is freely o red for from $7.50 to $8.25, accord- 
ing to quality. We should like to have an order for a very large number of 
wheels at the latter price, and will agree to make as good a wheel as can be 
made in this or any other country, and we think our reputation in this line is 
equal to the best. It might be well for you to suggest to friend MILLS that we 
should like to have some of his orders at $13.50 spos, and we would be glad to 
ay him a commission. He could probably make more money this way than 
e could in the House. Shall be glad to giye you any further information you 


want. 
Yours, truly, 
Cc. H. ZEHNDER, 
Secretary. 
ROBERT P. KENNEDY, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


I have a statement from another car-wheel manufacturer who puts 
the price at $7.50, and says the cost is made up entirely of labor and 
iron. He says: 

A, WHITNEY & Sons’ CAR-WHEEL Works, 
Philadelphia, May 1, 1888, 

Dear Sm: Our neighbors, Messrs. Burnham, Parry, Williams & Co., and 
ees “het home Sellers & Co., have referred to us your letters of inquiry of 

ultimo, 

In reply, we have to say that the cost of labor on a car-wheel weighing 500 

junds, from the time the pig-metal reaches the foundery until the wheel is fin- 
Bhea and ready for use, is about $1.35. 

Theaverage selling price of such wheels would be about $7.50. The difference 
between 87.50 and $1.35, $6.15, represents the cost of the peton which is sey- 
eral dollars per ton more than ordinary irons), coal, sand, and other materials, 
moa power, superintendence, interest on equipment, and, last and least, 

rofit, 

E You can use this statement as coming from practical authority, but we prefer 
not to have our names used unless necessary. 

Cast-iron car-wheels, which are those in question, are not made abroad for 
importation into this country, nor is the kind of pig-iron of which they are 
made imported. 

Yours truly, 


Hon, Ronert P, KENNEDY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Another letter is as follows: 


Mr, James M. Swank, 
General Manager American Iron and Steel Association, 
à 261 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 

Dear Sie: In reply to your favor of this date, we have to say that the cost of 
labor on acar-wheel weighing 500 tia “ from the time the pig-metal reaches 
the foundery until the wheel is finished and ready for use,” is about $1.35, 

We beg to add that Mr. Mrixs’s statement of the selling price of the wheel is 
somewhat idealistic. Instead of being $13, the average price is about $7.50. The 
difference between $7.50 and $1.35, $6.15, represents the cost of the pig-iron 
(which is several dollars per ton more than ordinary piv coal, sand, and other 
materials, tools, power, superintendence, interest on equipment, and, last and 
least, profit, Cast-iron car-wheels are not made abroad for importation into 
this country, nor is the kind of pig-iron of which they are made imported, 

Now, sir, what shall we say of a political leader whose fancy and 
prejudice runs away with his facts and his figures? Instead of putting 
almost the entire sum of the selling price into his pocket, the manu- 
facturer pays almost the entire amount for labor and material, and the 
material is nothing but the product of labor, every cent of it, and the 
profit which goes to the manufacturer for interest and gain is the very 
smallest part of the sum, Mr. MILLS’s statistics were evidently pre- 
pared without opportunity for information, or with a view to deceiv- 
ing and misleading those to whom they should be presented through 


A, WHITNEY & SONS, 


the medium of ink and type. One need not bea ‘‘scientist’’ to detect 
their fallacy and falseness, as they contradict and confute themselves. 


Here is another statement. Mr. MILLS tells us of the cost of a suit of 


clothes, and says: 

Here is a coarse wool suit of clothes such as our working poe wear in their 
praet Bor in the shop and field. The whole cost is $12. The labor cost is $2. The 
tariff duty is 40 cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. As the weight of 
the suit is not given, we can not get the exaet tariff, but the duty on woolen 
clothes imported last year ave 54 per cent., and at that rate the tariff stands 
$6.48 to cover $2 of labor cost, 

I have, in response to that statement, the exact cost of a suit of 
clothes made of identically the same material to which he refers, giving 
the cost of the material; which is as follows: 

7 yards of material, at 75 cents per yard. 
Trimming, which Mr. MILLS omits... 
Making, according to Mr. MILrs..........+- 


Showing a total cost of ...........0000 tSbestoeds sinasin abeapesincvnsne anepeceee seresbbhasess 8.75 
Inaddition to this must be added the boxing, drayage, railroad freights, 
commissions, and the thousand and one additional expenses, which re- 
sult in leaving very little profit to the manufacturer and retail dealer. 

Mr. MILLs forgets that nearly every item that enters into the com- 
pleted article isan item of labor and the product of the American work- 
man’s toil. 

The wool to which the farmer has given a year of care and labor, the 
linen which makes the thread, the cotton which lines the coat and 
sleeves, the buttons which fasten it together, the silk that forms the 
twist, the buckles, and in short the thousand and one items of toil 
gathered together to make and to form the completed whole, coming 
from every department of toil and from every section of the land, the 
result of the labor of a thousand workmen, the product of a thousand 
hands, scattering its gathered rewards like the very dews of heayen 
into thousands of homes and firesides throughout the land. 

I commend Mr. MILs and his followers to the careful study of the 
questions of tariff legislation, and must beg of him to give his atten- 
tion to those items of trade and commerce which will not advertise his 
want vas knowledge, and will enable him to be at least consistent with 
himsel 


Here is a letter addressed by the secretary of the Workman’s As- 
sociation for the defense of British Industry to the Home Market 
Club of Boston, which I present and commend to the kind and careful 
consideration of the gentlemen upon the other side of this House: 


To the Secretary of the Home Market Club, 56 Bedford street, Boston : 


DEAR Sir: Thanks for the papers you have sent me. I was in America for 
about two months last summer, sent over by our association to see for myself 
whether the working classes of your country were better off under protection 
than we are under free trade, and the conclusion I came to was this: 

That any person who has to earn a living in America as a producer must first 
become crazy before he becomes a free-trader, and the farmers must be the 
craziest of the whole lot to think of such a thing. Before ao Sod your working- 
men, either en in manufacturing or agriculture, talk about free trade, let 
them send one of their number over here to see what it is doing for this coun- 
try; let him walk about for six months looking for a job until his coat gets 
ragged and his shoes get thin, and he gets the thinnest of all, and everywhere 
he asks for work he will be told that the Germans and Belgians are doing the 
work cheaper than he can do it; then let them send for him home again and 
hear what he says about free trade. 

If it is the surplus revenue that is causing the trouble, send it to some free- 
trade country, You never knew them to have a surplus; or, if you don’t like 
to do that, take it out to sea and sink it, or bury it, or burn it, or do anything in 
fact rather than adopt free trade, that is to say, if you do not want foreign com- 

tition to ruin your manufacturing industries, and by so doing ruin your 
hirmers by robbing them of their home market, 


Yours, truly, 
H. J. PETTIFER, 
Electro-Plate Worker, Secretary Workman's Association for Defense 
of British Industry, 184 Waterloo Road, London, England. 
MARcH 28, 1888, 


FREE TRADE A RELIC OF SLAVERY. 


A word now upon the subject of free trade. This, Mr. Chairman, is 
a relic of the old days of slavery. It comes to us by inheritance from 
the past. It is a part of the days of slavery, the days when they re- 
quired coarse clothes for their slaves, and cheap food, and the markets 
of the world for their cotton. 

Never before in the world’s history has there been so inexorable a 
master as was this tyrant of human slavery. It demanded the abject 
worship of every living thing; States and Territories were made and 
unmade to feed its greed and its love of gain; the politician was made 
to bow in abject servility; the church, the mentor of God’s word on 
earth, was with blasphemous tongue and pen compelled to declare the 
divinity of this most infamous crime against God and man. 

The world stood appalled at its exactions and its demands, and love 
of greed and pelf excused its infamies and its wrongs. It invaded homes 
and with cruel and heartless hands dragged its victims to the blackened 
holds of slayers and then sold them from the block, until at last out- 
raged Christendom could no longer endure its infamies and arose and 
swept its black flag from the seas. 

The Democratic party was its most servile tool, and came and went 
at its beck and call. No demand was too infamous, no command too 
menial, and the whip of the slave-driver drove no poor struggling slave 
in the field with more unerring certainty than the lash of master 
drove the Democratic party to do his bidding and to execute his com- 
mands, 
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The days of slavery are ended. Its exorbitant exactions and its 
seeming determination to be controlled neither by law nor by reason at 
last caused it to lift up its hydra head in rebellion, and outraged hu- 
manity struck it down and trampled it ont forever, and the immortal 
hand of Abraham Lincoln signed the warrant for its eternal death, 

Slavery is dead, but its spirit still stalks through this Chamber and 
Isee the Democratic party on that side of the House bowing to the beck 
ren nod of the slave-drivers to-day just as they did a quarter of a cen- 

Ty ago. 

The days of slavery are gone, but its power and prejudice remain; 
but they are giving way before the Knoxvilles, the Atlantas, the Chat- 
tanoogas, and the Birminghams of the newSouth. God speed the hour 
when the sun will shine upon a country knowing the worth and the 
value of universal liberty. 

Mr. Chairman, I saw that side of the Chamber bow at the beck and 
bend its neck to the yoke in the ranks of that party less than three 
weeks ago, just as the old slave-master used to whip his captured run- 
away slaves after they had been lashed back into their kennels. It 
was humiliating, but it was a fitting acknowledgment of their contin- 
ued servility and the absolute rule of the old slave power. So I saw 
that side whipped back into the ranks of the Democratic party less than 
three weeks ago. I repeat that this doctrine of free trade is a relic of 
the days of slavery. . 

REDUCTION OF SURPLUS. 


Now, sir, the surplus can be reduced by taking the tax off tobacco, 
by paying the national debt, by building up a respectable navy, by 
paying proper pensions to our soldiers and their widows, by paying a 
service pension of 1 cent a day, and by pensioning every survivor or 
the widow or children of every man who died in the prison-pens, the 
hell-holes, Andersonville, Libby, and Belle Isle, and when this is done 
there will be no great accumulation in the Treasury to excite and alarm 
the people, no uncounted millions taken from the avenues of trade, 
but a Treasury reduced by wise and fair appropriations, to the end that 
justice and honesty may prevail. ; 

ME. BRECKINRIDGE, OF KENTUCKY, 

I wish to refer for a few moments to the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], and I regret that my time is so 
limited. Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, said the other day: 


The difference between 2} or 3 per cent., the rate at which we could borrow 
money, and the 4 and 4} per cent. that we are paying on those bonds, a sum 
easily calculable, is the precise sum that the American people are annually 
paying for the glorious privilege of having had Mr. SHERMAN as tary of 
the Treasury during the interregnum of Mr. Hayes. 


Mr. Chairman, I thank God that JOHN SHERMAN was the Secretary 
of the Treasury under Mr. Hayes. While the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky was wearing the Confederate gray and attempting to tear down 
and destroy the Union, JOHN SHERMAN, of Ohio, and the loyal men 
of this Government were attempting to preserve it, and by the grace 
of God, and Abraham Lincoln, and the loyal soldiers of the Govern- 
ment, they did preserve it and brought it back safeand secure, [Ap- 
paue on the Republican.side.] I have no reflections to make upon 

entucky. She hasa grand old history in the past, in her days of 
Crittendens, Marshalls, and Clays, and Guthries. But I must say to 
her, that on her side of the river where the sun falls as it falls upon 
Ohio, and the rain falls just as it falls upon the Ohio shore, where the 
same dew freshens them into flowers and fragance alike; every acre of 
land in my State of Ohio is worth two dollars to one in Kentucky. 
Why isthisso? It is, Mr. Chairman, because we have a different con- 
dition of things. We have free schools there. We have free speech, 
free thought, free men, while they have too much of the civilization 
of Rowan and Breathitt in Kentucky. 

The district which the gentleman from Kentucky represents sends 
him here with 4,791 votes, being only 1 in every 8 of the voters enti- 
tled to vote in that district in Kentucky. But, Mr. Chairman, when 
I speak of these grand men coming from Kentucky I must not forget 
one of her grandest names, one to whom I bow now with admiration, 
that splendid old Kentuckian whose adios never faltered and whose 
faith in the Union was never shaken. I mean Robert J. Breckinridge, 
of Kentucky. [Applause on the Republican side.] He, through all 
the dark struggles, ay, through the darkest days, stood by the Na- 
tional Governmentand upheld the hands of the loyal men against those 
who were attempting to destroy it. It was said that on one occasion 
a young man who was going to join the rebel army was seen by him, 
and he called to him and said: 

I understand you are going to join the rebel army. Your father brought you 
to me in his arms, a struggling infant, and asked that I might baptize and ded- 
icate you to the service of Almighty God; but had I known at that hour that 
you would have ever betrayed rour country and joined the ranks of those who 
were attempting to destroy it, I could have found it in my heart to bave stran- 
gled you at the baptismal font. 

Ay, Mr. Chairman, I stand here to do honor to that grand old loy- 
alist of Kentucky. 

The gentleman from Kentucky might with equal truth have charged 
the responsibility for that great debt upon the Republican party. It 
came into power to find a bankrupt treasury, and the credit of the 
Government so low that its bonds were only worth 89 cents on the dol- 
lar; it turned over a Government whose credit was not equaled by any 
other nation on the face of the earth. 


The Republican party lived to preserve and maintain not only its 
credit, butits life. When the nation was in the midst of the throes of 
civil war, and the Democratic party in these Chambers and at home 
were decrying this Government and denouncing its finances; when they 
stood like prophets of evil predicting the hour when a basketful.of its 
currency would not buy a dinner, and its value would not equal the 
paper upon which it was printed; when rebel victories in the field drove 
it down, down, until in the darkness of despair it seemed as if the light 
would never come. But the God of justice and the God of battles at 
last permitted the light of the dawn of promise to burst upon them. 
The credit of the Government had sunken so low that it took $2.50 to 
buy a single dollar of gold. But a good people stood behind it, an 
honest people, and they set about to find a way to redeem their promise 
to pay, and one of their ablest statesmen stood at the door of its Treas- 
ury until at last, througn the guidance of this grandest financier since 
the days of Alexander Hamilton, JOHN SHERMAN, of Ohio, the doors 
of the Treasury were thrown wide open and the bonds and the cur- 
rency of the land were made equal to the glittering gold and the shim- 
mering silver; and now the credit of my Government—not by the aid 
of the Democratic party, but in spite of it, stands higher in every 
market of the world than any other nation upon the face of the earth. 

Who are these gentlemen with armless sleeves and legless pantaloons 
who come back from rebel battle-fields to teach us lessons in finance 
and to tell us how to run a Government they failed to destroy ? 


DEMOCRATS HERE AS FREE-TRADERS BY UNFAIR ELECTIONS. 


Now, I want to say more. The Democratic party are here as free- 
traders by reason of unfair elections of members upon that side of the 
House. If the people of these United States were permitted to put 
their ballots into the boxes and have them honestly counted, to-day 
there would be no danger of free trade in this Congress. When Mr. 
Crisp, of Georgia, comes here with 1,702 votes; when Mr. BLOUNT, of 
Georgia, comes here with 1,724 votes, and when I come here represent- 
ing 37,422 voters, this proves that one man in twenty votes in the 
South, while every man votes in Ohio. That is the reason why these 
gentlemen are here in behalf of free trade. The ten districts of 
Georgia elect ten representatives to this Chamber, and the entire ten 
districts cast nearly 13,000 votes less than are cast in the one district 
I have the honor to represent, and yet you have the assurance to tell 
me it isa matter which does not concern the people of Ohio and the 
North. 

Our friend from Georgia [Mr. CRISP] says the Republican party is 
played out down there, and that the colored people are voting the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. _ If the colored people there vote the Democratic ticket, 
then I want to know where in the name of God the white people vote 
down there. Mr. Eustis, of Louisiana, in the Senate the other day, 
asked whose businessit was. ‘* What business isitof yours?” he said. 
It is precisely as much business of ours if the fraud is committed in 
Louisiana, in Georgia, or in South Carolina as if it were committed in 
Ohio. The man who sits on that side of the Chamber makes laws for 
you, and for me, and for every citizen of the United States, and the 
fraud that is:perpetrated in Georgia and Louisiana is perpetrated on the 
people of Michigan and the people of Ohio alike. That is what busi- 
ness it is of ours. 

And I say to these gentlemen I know that the ruling class in the 
South, the Confederate element, is determined to submit to no state of 
affairs that does not leave them in absolute control, and they areready 
to go to any length necessary to keep possession of that section of the 
country and will not stopatany measure necessary to retain power and 
ascendancy over that part of the Union. 

‘That flag, sir, whose stripes we borrowed from the rainbow of prom- 
ise and whose welkin we illumined by the starlight of God protects 
Americans everywhere but at home. 

There are no seas so wide, no oceans so deep, no lands so distant, 
no place on the earth so obscure, none so powerful but that that flag 
will go in sunshine and storm, through darkness and danger to theaid 
and protection of a citizen of America, native or naturalized. Butat 
home, here almost beneath the shadows of the dome of the Capitol, it 
is powerless to protect and to defend. 

Anarchy runs riot, madness reigns supreme, the rights of the citizen 
are assailed, and there seems to be no power to defend. 

And here I want to say this, that solong as I occupy s seat on this 
floor no man shall be permitted to take a seat in this Chamber, nor 
shall any man be permitted to retain a seat by my vote who comes here 
elected by a minority that has driven the majority away from the polls, 
or has prohibited them by violence and outrages from expressing their 
opinions and convictions at the ballot-box, a right guarantied to them 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

They will learn that the sense of fair play, which is a part of every 
honest man’s nature, will condemn them and drive them to a just con- 
sideration of the rights of all the people. They must learn that the 
ballot, the only means pointed out by the Constitution, by the exercise 
of which the freeman’s will can be made known, must be made as sa- 
cred and secure in one part of the nation as in the other, for without 
it there can be neither security nor peace. They must Jearn that out- 
rage and violence bring neither prosperity nor wealth; but that a free 
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ballot and a free people and a free land are the sure harbingers of na- 
tional prosperity and domestic peace. 

But, sir, they will learn sooner or later that outraged justice will not 
permit them always to trample upon the rights and liberties of the 
people. .They will learn that the fundamental principle upon which 
our Government is based, the right of the majority to rule, can not be 
forever disregarded and trampled under foot. 

This question will not down at the bidding of any class nor at the 
demand of any section. ‘There will be no end to this conflict until the 
ballot-boxes are no longer trampled under foot, until the rights of all 
are recognized, and until the elections are as fair and free in Georgia 
and South Carolina, as in Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois. And the 
Southern people and their leaders may as well learn first as last that 
the sectional cry, behind which they seek to hide these infamies and 
outrages, will no longer deceive and mislead the people of this country, 
but that they demand and will accept nothing less than free elections 
and honest ballot-boxes. [Loud applause. ] 

THE LATE UNFORTUNATE CONTROVERSY. 

If one dares to mention, from a Union standpoint, the late unfortu- 
nate controversy between the sections of this country, he is atonce hailed 
as a disturber of national harmony, and is likely to throw into a polit- 
ical spasm the Democratic members upon that side of the House. 

It is, however, rather interesting to notice with what serene com- 
posure they can listen to the disloyal platitudes of the late so-called 
Confederates, and retain their self-possession in the midst of utterances 
that would not be tolerated in any other nation upon the face of the 


One would almost be inclined to believe that men who are so continu- 
ally protesting their new-born loyalty and their full conversion to the 
doctrine ot an indissoluble Union would be willing themselves to forget 
the unfortunate struggle which deluged a nation in blood and poured 
out from the hard of the people $3,000,000,000 and piled up 
the mountain of debt which the nation still bears as a burden. 

And yet, sir, when we hear such sentiments as these expressed, not 
by any of the common herd, but by those who are supposed to repre- 
sent the better elementof that Confederate cause which went down be- 
fore the glittering bayonets of the loyal soldiers of the Union armies, 
we may stop to inquire if the cause which went down at Appomattox 
is dead or only sleeping. 

WADE HAMPTON the other day at Baltimore flaunted the Confederate 
_ bloody shirt. This is an extract from his speech: 

I want all toremember that I did only what my duty demanded. I could have 
taken no other course with honor [applause], and if we had to do it over again 
would do precisely what I did. I have noapology to make for the part we took 
in the war [a use] and wish my tongue may cleave to the roof of my mouth 
before I would say my dead brothers were traitors. We tried to do our duty 
bravely. When we failed another duty was before us, It was evident that the 
fate of war had decided against us. We then had but one country, and had all 
been brought together. I said then, and I say now, it is the duty of every pa- 
triot, ev surviving Confederate, to try to make that country fit for free men 
to live in for all time to come. [Loud applause. ] 

What does he mean by that, Mr. Chairman—‘‘fit for free men to live 
in?” Does hesimply mean that it is to be especially fitted for ex-Con- 
federate free men to live in? or would he have us imply that he has 
under the inspiration of his new-born zeal for liberty, been inspired 
with new and lofty patriotism, which would include within his kindred 
of citizenship every man who is by the Constitution and the laws en- 
titled to be recognized as a citizen and a free man in a country which 
has promised to accord equal and exact justice to all? 

I commend him to the people of South Carolina, and present him a 
field broad enough for the greatest exactions upon his statesmanship, 
and crude enough in its understanding of the term liberty to be a fit 
subject for this most ambitious teacher of men. Let him enlighten 
them until all shall come to know that liberty means universal liberty, 
not the liberty of a favored and privileged few. 

And again, another United States Senator, one who represents the 
people of one of the States of the Union on the floor of that Senate, 
where Clay and Webster and Crittenden and Fessenden and Morton 
once sat, and who is himself a living example of the forgiveness, great- 
ness, and ity of the grandest Government that ever existed be- 
neath the canopy of God, speaks in no uncertain words when he says: 

Isay, gentlemen and comrades, we were never wrong, and I stand by my con- 
victions to-day firmly and strongly. We fought for the right, were right, and 
can not surrender our opinions use our arms are stacked and we are con- 
prrs: (Senator BERRY, of Arkansas, at rebel reunion at Little Rock, August 

And yet my Democratic friends who occupy that side of the Cham- 
ber are neither ruffled nor disturbed by this uncalled-for and infamous 
proclamation of disloyalty by one who has accepted the generosity of 
the Government and restored to the full measure of its citizenship 
and its power. 

THOSE WHO NOW CONTROL. 


When I look around this Chamber, Mr. Chairman, and mark its 
composition and note the fact that those who are not only in construct- 
ive but in actual control of its organization and machinery are in large 
part the men who were but a short time since attempting its destruc- 
tion, I am constrained, even at the risk of offending the oversensitive 


feelings of my Democratic friends, to stop long enough to inquire which 
side won in that great struggle ? 

I had been vain enough to believe, sir, that the great army to which 
I had given the strength and service of my younger ma: been 
victorious, and that the outpouring of national treasure and the sacri- 
fice of loyal blood had not been in vain. 

But when I see this House handed over to the control of those whose 
boastful disloyalty finds its way into the records of my country, and 
whose most conspicuous and distinguished services have been rendered 
in attempting to destroy the liberty of my people and the unity of my 
Government, and who now seem determined to obtain by insidious legis- 
lation that which they failed to accomplish by force of arms, I am com- 
pelled to admit, sir, that the victories gained were but an idle boast, 
and that the sacrifices of life and treasure were without avail. 

I trust I may be pardoned, sir, for daring to look into the organiza- 
tion of this House and taking from the records made by the members 
themselves so much of their personal histories as will enable me to en- 
lighten my countrymen concerning the composition of the body that is 
to franie not only their laws, but to enact for their Government that 
system of tariff legislation that is to be for the weal or the woe of the 
people of these United States. 

When I look into the record of the two Houses of Congress Iam con- 
strained to acknowledge, sir, that the timidity which seems to seize 
upon a Democrat every time you refer to the late unfortunate contro- 
versy between the sections of the Union has notinspired those who now 
ask that it may be forgotten and remain forever buried in oblivion to 
abstain from intruding into that record, the history of their disloyalty 
and treason to a Government whose only crime was the assertion of the 
fundamental principle upon which that Government was founded—the 
right of the ‘* majority to rule.” 

With some considerable care I have prepared a list of those whose 
boastful disloyalty forms a disgraceful part of the record of these two 
Houses, and I append it here so that my countrymen may be advised 
of the fact that although it may be unwise for one who proved his loy- 
alty to his country by faithful service in the field and camp to remind 
the distinguished Confederate soldier of his disloyalty and his treason, 
but that it is a part of the eternal fitness of things that the distinguished 
Confederate himself may put into the records of his country and print 
at theexpense of the Government the history of services rendered in at- 
tempting to destroy that Government and to overthrow that country 
and its liberty. 

The following list, taken from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the 
Fiftieth Congress, may be of interest to those who are not entirely 
familiar with the present condition of affairs, and who may be desir- 
ous of studying the complexion of the two bodies charged with the 
enactment of laws for the government of the people and the protec- 
tion of the State, showing those who served in the Confederate armies, 
and are boastful and defiant in obtruding their disloyalty in that 
RECORD: 

ALABAMA, 
Senators—Jonuy T. MORGAN, James L. PUGH. 
Representatives—James T. Jones, HILARY A. HERBERT, WILLIAM C. OATES, 
JANES E. Cons, JOHN H. BANKHEAD, WILLIAM H. FORNEY, JOSEPH WHEELER, 
ARKAXSAS, 


Senators—James K. Jones, James H. BERRY. 
Representatives—PorspEXTER DUNN, CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, Jony H. 
ROGERS, SAMUEL W. PEEL. 
FLORIDA. 
Senators—SAMUEL PASCO. 
Representatives—ROBERT M, H, DAVIDSON. 
” GEORGIA, 
Senators—Joszeru E. BROWN, ALFRED H. COLQUITT. 
Representatives—CHARLES F, Crisp, THOMAS W. Gros, Jons D, STEWART, 
James H. BLOUNT, Hexey H, CARLTON, ALLEN D. CANDLER. 
KESIUCKY, 
Senators—Jos, C. S. BLACKBURY. 
Representatives—Wx. J. STONE, POLK Larrooy, James B. McCreary, 
LOUISIANA, 
Senators—RAxDALL L. Gresox, James B, Everts, 
3 MISSISSIPPI. 
Senators—Jamrs L. GEORGE, EDWARD ©. WALTHALL. 
Representatives—Jonx M. ALLEN, James B. MORGAN, THOMAS O, Catcurxes, 
F. G. BARRY, C. L. ANDERSON, THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, CHARLES E. HOOKER, 
MISSOURI. 
Senators—Fraxcis M. COCKRELL, GEORGE G. VEST. 
Representatives —Wm. H. HATCH. 
WORTH CAROLINA. 
Senators—Matr W. Raxsom, ZEBULON B. Vaxce. 
Representatives—Lovuis O. LATHAM, CHARLES W. MCCLAMMY, ALFRED Rowe 
LAND, JORN S. HENDERSON, W. H. H. CowLES, THOMAS D. JOHNSTON. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Senators—MATTHEW C, BUTLER, WADE Hampton, 
Representatives—SAMUEL DIBBLE, GEORGE D, TILLMAN, Jauss S, COTHRAN, 
WILLIAN H. PERRY, WILLIAM ELLIOTT. 
TENNESSEE, 


RHAM G. HARRIS, Wrirran B. BATE. 


Senators—I: 
Toar SE K. BUrLER, Joun R. NEAL, JAMES D, RICHARD- 
son, W. C. WHSITTHORNE, PRESLEY T, GLASS, 
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TEXAS, 


Senators—Ricuarp COKE, Jonx H. REAGAN. 
Representatives— WILLIAM H. MARTIN, C. B. KILGORE, DAVID B, CULBERSOXN, 
Smas beet op EE A 8. W. MOORE, JOSEPH D. SAYERS, SAMUEL W. T. 


VIRGINIA. 


Senators—Harrison RIDDLEBERGER, JOHN W. DANIEL. 
Representatiyes—Tnouas H. B. Browne, GEORGE D. Wise, WILLIAM E. 
Pn Jons R. Brows, SAMUEL I. HOPKINS, CHARLES T, O'FERRALL, W. H. 


WEST VIEGINIA, 
Senators—Joun E. KENNA, Son payed A FAULKNER. 
ve— WILLIAM Ja WILSO: 


seeeeran: 


Senators ....... 
Repı esentatives... 


ac neeereceernecsnertetecreeserersesenens 


These eighty-seven names make a list of which the country may well 
take heed. But, sir, I may add with some sense of fairness that I un- 
derstand that some fifteen or twenty others might be added to this 
list, whose personal modesty or whose just sense of the impropriety of 
putting the records of their disloyalty into the archives of the Govern- 
ment has made the history of these two Houses incomplete. 

AMERICAN PEOPLE PATIENT AND LONG SUFFERING. 


The American peopleare a patient and long-suffering people. How 
patient and long-suffering, I beg of you to consider, Mr. Chairman, 
when I tell you they have borne with almost uncom tience 
the rule of the Democratic party and its attacks upon the labor, the 
manufacturing, and the producing interests of this land, . 

They have seen this House organized for the destruction of the pro- 
tective system of the people. 

They have witnessed the spectacle of one selected to preside over the 
deliberations of this body, aided by a Committee on Elections, denying 
the right of 4,000 voters to inquire into an election protested by them 
to be fraudulent and void. 

They have-seen the committees of this House headed by those whose 
early prejudices have been schooled in the doctrine of free trade—or- 
ganized by premeditation and foresight for the of making vig- 

. orons and determined war upon the industries of the nation. 

They have seen an ex-Confederate placed at the head of the com- 
mittee empowered to judge and report upon the election and qualifica- 
tions of every member of this House, whose seat in this Chamber is 
challenged by every sense of justice, and whose returns show that he 
has received not one vote out of every twenty entitied to be cast in that 
district. 

They have seen heading the Agricultural Committee another Confed- 
erate whose chief distinction was gained in acting as a commissioner of 
exchange for the men who were confined in the prisons and hell-holes 
of Andersonville, Belle Isle, and Libby. 

They have seen standing at the head of naval affairs one whose quali- 
fication comes from his service in the Confederate army rather than in 
the Confederate navy. 


to be inspiring his every. act. 

I scarcely need stop, sir, to speak of that distinguished Confederate 
whom it was my fortune to meet on many & field, who is now intrusted 
with that most important duty of supervising the expenditures of eur 
Treasury Department, and whose experience gained on so many battle- 
fields no doubt qualifies him beyond these Democratic civilians for that 
important trust, 

I need not speak of them further, Mr. Chairman, but will add them 
here as a list of those distinguished Confederates who preside over the 
deliberations of ip committees of this House: 

Ways and SUCRE 
Elections ... 


sttteccereneenerecesenenssrseeees: 
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‘Claims 


Need I speak of the patience of the people of this country who have 
witnessed the ballot-box in a large part of eleven States of this Union 
prega into disrepute and contem; 


T apoak ofthe patience of that people who seo themselves and 


their fellow-citizens misrepresented on the floor of this House, and 
without power to remedy the evil by a just and fair appeal to the bal- 
Jot-boxes of the land? 

\ Need I speak of the patience of that people who have seen a Presi- 
dent elected by themselves putting his hand tothe pen to veto the pen- 
sions of the poor widows of Union soldiers whose claims have been recog- 
nized and approved by the two Houses of Congress, and sending them 
starving out upon the charities of the world, and thesame pen signing 
the commission of one to be a justice of the Su Court whose only 
distinguished service was rendered in attempting to destroy the Goy- 
ernment whose laws he is now to administer? 

Am I wrong, Mr. Chairman, when Isay that the people of this country 
are a patient and long-suffering people? But, sir, the limit of endur- 
ance has, I believe, been reached ‘at last, and they will enter their 
judgments in characters so bold and in ballots so numerous that even 
the Democratic party will be able to understand them. And I say to 
my Democratic friends— 

Brief is the time in which ye have to do 
Your work on earth, and plume your souls for flight; 
Ye have no time to lose in useless work, 


Much less to nse in doing deeds of wrong, 
Which some day, sadly, must be all undone. 


A BILL TO REMOVE GRAVE DOUBTS. 


But.a few days since, Mr. i we were called upon to pass a 
bill to remove the grave doubts of the President. of the United States 
and to enable him to apply a part of the accumulated surplus of the 

to the of Government bonds, and thus to pay the 
indebtedness of the nation, and to relieve the people by putting into 
circulation a part of the surplus from analready overburdened treasury. 

No member upon this floor, Democrat or Republican, had any doubts 
of the power already conferred by law to do what the President then 
asked to be authorized to do by the action of this body. No one save 
the President himself had any graye doubts upon the subject. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that he who now occupies the Pres- 
idential chair has had more graye doubts than any other who ever oc- 
cupied it before—one hundred and nine of them in a single term of 
Congress—thrust between the loyal soldiers of this country and the 

actions of the two Houses.of Congress. 

Is it wonderfal that the people of the United States are now begin- 
ning to entertain grave doubts of the capacity of the Democratic pa 
to the affairs of the National Government, and to handle the 
question of national finance? Is it wonderful that they are beginning 
to entertain grave doubts as to the propriety of intrusting it with power 
for another four years? I believe, sir, they will express these doubts 
at the ballot-boxes in November next—doubts of the faithfulness of 
the Democratic party to the trust confided in it; doubts of the char- 
acterand capacity of the present incumbent to dignify the great office 
with which he has been intrnsted; doubts ef his fitness to occupy the 
chair filled with such distinguished ability by those great Republican 
leaders in the past; doubts of his fitness to occupy the chair which was 
adorned by the Garfield; which was elevated by the heroic 
Gants which was forever glorified by the immortal Lincoln; which 

made illustrious by the patriot Washington. 

war Chairman, inthis beautiful city, with its great-avenues, its hand 
some public grounds and parks, its magnificent public buildings, and 
its costly private palaces of luxury and wealth, I may be pardoned, if, 
with the just pride of an American, I should call it the most splendid 
city upon the face of the earth. ` 

Here and there through its avenues and streets, bursting upon you 
like dreams of oriental splendor, you see its green spots, clothed in all 
the luxuriance of the tropics, and standing in their midst like guard- 
ians of the public peace and watchmen upon the outer walls, splen- 
did monuments and statues, which a patriotic and loving people have 
erected to commemorate the lives and deeds of their illustrious dead. 
. Yonder, standing with lips firm set, is the hero who lashed to the 
mast-head went to battle and to victory. 

There upon his splendid charger is McPherson, the Bayard of our 
armies, the soldier without fear and without reproach. Here is the 
old hero, who from his cotton bales defied the British cannon and taught 
them the power of American freemen defending home and fireside. 

Yonder with its uplifted peak, piercing the sky as though it would 
kiss the stars, is the eternal witness which American patriotism has 
erected to the first of all Americans; and if will stand as a tribute to 
his greatness and worth, and a testimony to the triumph of American 
skill and the genius of American labor. 

Here, beautiful in the magnificence of its conception and splendid in 
the triumph of the artist’s finished work, is that grand old Virginian, 
who knew no boundary lines but those which encircled his country; 
whose heroism at Nashville drove back and destroyed the invading 
hosts; who stood like a rock at Chickamauga, against which the waves 
and the storms of secession beat and dashed themselves into fury in 
vain. But while these all win our approbation, there is another monu- 
ment, not so pretentious in proportion, but one which touches every 
heart, and before which I stand in reverent admiration. 

In the park just east of the Capitol is a bronze statue of Abraham 

represented in the act of freeing the enslaved and oppressed. 
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It was erected by contributions from the slaves made free by the proc- 
lamation of emancipation to commemorate this great event. The mul- 
titudes which gathered around it and looked with tearful eyes when 
it was first given to the sunlight were those who had been in bondage. 
The eloquent lips which spoke the words of dedication were those of 
an emancipated slave. 

I stood beside it a few days since and saw an old colored woman, 
formerly a slave, with hair gray with age and face furrowed by years, 
leading by the hand a little grand-child, and standing before the statue 
she bid the little one read the inscription upon its side. The cruel 
days of slavery had left her in the darkness ofignorance; the new dawn 
had poured a flood of light in upon the child of the slave, and as the little 
oue climbed upon the base, and with an intelligence beyond her years 
read to the listening ears of the old slave-woman the inscription which 
told that this monument was erected solely by contributions of those 
made free by the proclamation of Abraham Lincoln, and that the ‘‘ first 
contribution was made by.Charlotte Scott, an emancipated slave of 
Virginia, and was her first earnings in freedom,” and when she had 
finished, with tears streaming down her wrinkled face, I heard the de- 
vout old woman say, ‘‘God bless him, honey;’’ and I uncovered in the 
presence of the illustrious dead. 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, whether it is a great work of art. I 
do not know whether those competent to pronounce upon its merits 
would call it a triumph of genius, and the perfection of a master’s skill. 
I do not know whether the hand which chiseled it and the master who 
molded it are among the world’s most famous men, but I do know that 
it touches my heart and appeals to my love and admiration as no other 
work of art in this great city can. 

There it stands, an heroic figure of Abraham Lincoln, with the 
kindly, benevolent face, and the love and tenderness that was a part of 
his t nature; at his feet an emancipated slave, with hair curled and 
crisp, black as though burned by the suns of Ethiop, the broken chains, 
the manacles rent asunder. On the other side I read this inscription: 

Upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, warranted by the Con- 
stitution, upon military necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of man- 
_ kind and the gracious favor of Almighty God. 

Would you tear it down? Would you see in its stead the master 
and the crouching slave? Would you hear the cry of the bondman, 
rather than the shout of the free? God forbid; but grant that the 
liberty given by the immortal hand of Abraham Lincoln may remain 
a blessing in all the centuries to come. 

And to this end let us dedicate ourselves anew to the liberty for which 
our brothers died, and to the preservation of the institutions of our coun- 
try, that they may be transmitted to the generations to come. 

For the right that needs assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that we may do. 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to—ayes 29, noes 13. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. McMILLIn having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SPRINGER, from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, reported that they had had under consideration a 
bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation 
to the collection of revenue, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. MILLS, Iyield ten minutes tothe gentleman from Maine [Mr 


BOUTELLE]. 
] MEMBERSHIP OF COBDEN CLUB. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KENNEDY], who 
has just addressed the House, and who kindly afforded to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. COGSWELL] an opportunity to relieve 
the present Secretary of War, Mr. Endicott, from the charge of having 
belonged to the Cobden Club, was unable to grant me any time to vin- 
dicate General Garfield from the imputation of sympathy with the 
free-trade doctrines of that organization; but I take great pleasure in 
expressing my thanks to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means [Mr. MILs] and to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WIL- 
KINSON |, who is next entitled to the floor, for their courtesy in enabling 
me to occupy the attention of the House for that p Š 

A few days ago, as will be recollected, when the gentleman from Ne- 
vada [Mr. WOODBURN ] read a list of names of prominent members of 
the Democratic party who are connected with the Cobden Club of 
London, by honorary membership, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BYNUM] cited the names of some Republicans who, he said, were or 
had been honorary members of that club, including General Garfield. 
I stated at the time that it was a matter of current knowledge and po- 
litical notoriety that General Garfield had repudiated all sympathy 
with the free-trade doctrines or purposes of the Cobden Club, and had 
repeatedly explained the circumstances of his having been complimented 
by an honorary membership. I desire now simply to vindicate my 
statement on that occasion by showing that tht evidence is cumulative 
in establishing what I then said. 

In Bundy’s Life of Garfield, page 117, he refers to the origin of this 
Cobden Club criticism as follows: 


In spite of the well-known consiste: 


cy rs his (Garfield’s) record on the tariff 
it has been his fortune, as it has been of oi statesmen, to be the 


er great 
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victim of gross misapprehensions as to particular declarations of his views, or 
as to his declarations in Congress. For instance, at a time when Secretary Bout- 
well regarded it as of the utmost importance to our credit abroad that the En- 
glish statesmen and people should understand the nature of the fight which our 
soundest statesmen were making on behalf of an honest currency, he sent to 
Mr. Gladstone and to Mr. Bright a copy of Garfield's then recent speech on the 
currency question, which the Secretary regarded as highly creditable to Amer- 
ican statesmanship. ` 

In recognition of the ability and soundness of this argument Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright had General Garfield elected an honorary member of the Cobden 
Club, an honor rarely conferred except in recognition of distinguished states- 

ip or ability in treating economic subjects. From this simple fact it was 
hastily assumed that General Garfield had won the favor of a club identified 
with the propagandism of free trade by his position on the tariff, while in fact 
the thing which obtained for him this unexpected compliment was a speech in 
which there was not the least reference to the tariff question. 

Mr. BYNUM. What was the date of that speech? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. It is referred to in Bundy’s Life of Garfield, page 
117. I think the speech was made in 1868, 

I will state further that in 1880, after General Garfield’s nomination 
for the Presidency, when the question of his attitude on the tariff was 

i , that very well known and very pronounced protection organ, 
the Iron and Steel Bulletin, spoke of him as follows: 

Such is General Garfield's tariff record,and as we have already stated, it isen- 
tirely satisfactory to protectionists. He has been charged with being a member of 
the British free-trade Cobden Club, but he has repeatedly ALET over hisown 
signature that the use of his name by the Cobden Club was wholly unauthorized 
a him, and that its free-trade doctrines did not meet with hisapproval. If the 

ub thought by the conferring of an empty compliment to entrap him into an 
Se of sympathy with its philosophy of and greed, it failed 
signally. 

General Garfield is a candidate for the Presidency. With that we have 
nothing todo. Our readers will vote for or against him as they please. But 
General Garfield has rendered great service to the cause of home industry dur- 
ing his public career, and we would have been untrue to ourselvesand to every 
individual member of this association if we had not testified, as we have done, 
to the excellence and fullness of that service, now that his record has been 
misrepresented. 

I cite further in this connection from General James S. Brisbin’s 
‘* Life of General Garfield ’’ a reference to the fact that this charge had 
been repeatedly made in public against General Garfield at a time when 
it was well known that he had become a great and powerful champion 
of protection, and that the charge never made any impression upon the 
public because of his well-known position on the subject, and also be- 
cause of a letter which he wrote in April, 1877, I think, in reply tosome 
criticism by Hon. Russell Errett, of Pittsburgh. In that letter, as cited 
on page 283 of Brisbin’s work, General Garfield said: 

In 1868 I made a speech in favor of the resumption of specie payments, in 
which I discussed elaborately the doctrines of money and the obligation of the 
nation to pay its debt, The Secre of the Treasury sent some copies of that 

ech to our minister in London, believing that it would stren: our credit 
abroad. John Bright received a copy,and was so pleased wi 
me elected an honorary member of the Cobden Club. [had never before heard 
of this club, and up to that time Charles Sumner was the only member of Con- 
gress who had ever been thus complimented. Some years after that I learned 
that the Cobden Club believed in free trade, as nearly all Englishmen do; but 
of course I was in no way responsible for their belief. 

It is only necessary to say, Mr. Chairman, in that connection, that 
while General Garfield in the early stagesof his career, like many other 
college professors, had some inclination toward the abstract doctrine of 
free trade, he very soon got rid of such notions, and even in his college 
days he appreciated fully the peculiar conditions which render free 
trade inapplicable to this country. It is stated in Mr. Bundy’s biog- 
raphy that when Professor Perry, after having pursued their studies in 
Wayland, asked Garfield what impression had been made on his mind 
by these economic treatises, he made this reply: 

As an abstract theory, the doctrine of free trade seems to be universally true, 
but as a question of practicability under a Government like ours, the protective 
system seems to be indispensable. 

And that was the guide and the practice of his life. In 1870 Gen- 
eral Garfield made a speech in this House from which some discon- 
nected quotations have been made by the opponents of the tariff in 
this debate, in which he again recognized the fact that a great many 
of the scholars and doctrinaires of the world were advocating the ab- 
stract doctrine of free trade; but in that same speech, and as its main 
purpose, he presented unanswerable arguments in favor of protecting 
home industries, and made these remarkably cogent statements, which 
dispose absolutely of the ‘‘ raw-material” theory that forms the basis 
of the free-trade doctrine in this country to-day: 

American industry is labor in any form which gives value to the raw mate- 
rials or elementsof nature, either by extracting them from the earth, the air, or 
the sea, or by modifying their forms or transporting them through the channels 
of trade to the markets of the world, or in any way rendering them better fitted 
for the use of man, All these are parts of American industry, and deserve the 
careful and earnest attention of the Legislature of the nation, Wherever aship 
plows the sea, or a plow furrows the field; wherever a mine yields its treas- 
ure; wherever a ship ora railroad train carries freight to market; wherever 
the smoke of the furnace rises or the clang of the loom resounds; even in the 
lonely garret where the seamstress plies her busy needle, there is indtstry. 

No more eloquent tribute, nomore earneast and effective plea for the 
protection of American industry in every form and at every stage has 
ever been made in the forum of American discussion. 

Again in 1878, at a time when free trade made its most fierce assault 
upon the industries of this country under the guise of the Fernando 
Wood tariff-reduction bill, Mr. Garfield closed a masterly speech with 
these words: 

Let it be remembered that 22 per cent, of all the laboring people of this coun- 
try are artisans engaged in manufactures, Their culture fe been fostered by 
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other equal number of our citizens. 
their occupation, and throws into the keenest distress the 


elethents of our population. 
When the first paragraph has been read,I will propose to strike out the en- 
acting clause. Ifthe committee will do that, we can kill the bill to-day. 


The enacting clause was stricken out, and that Democratic assault 
upon American industries was summarily killed. 

Still later, Mr. Speaker, at the most important period of his public 
life, when presented as a candidate for the suffrages of the American 
people for the great office of President of the United States, James A. 
Garfield again and most emphatically declared his faith in the great 
American doctrine of protection in his letter of acceptance in these 
words: 

In reference to our customs laws a policy should be pursued which will bring 
revenues to the Treasury, and will enable the labor and capital employed in 
our great industries to compete fairly in our own markets with the labor and 
capital of foreign producers. We legislate for the ple of the United States, 
not for the whole world, and it is our glory that the American laborer is more 
intelligent and better paid than his foreign Som tee 

Our country can not be independent unless its people, with their abundant 
natural resources, possess the uisite skill at any e to clothe, arm, and 
equip themselves for war, and in time of to produce all the necessary im- 
plements of labor. It was the manifest intention of the founders of the Gov- 
ernment to provide for the common defense, not by standing armies alone, but 
by raising among the people a greater army of artisans, whose intelligence and 


skill should powerfully contribute to the safety and glory of the nation. 


While these words are remembered the fame of Garfield as 4 great 
champion of the development of American industry and protection to 
American labor will not fail to be cherished by his countrymen. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I desire only a few minutes more. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. Bynum] desires ten 
minutes. 

Mr. BYNUM. Ihave no objection to the gentleman from Maine 
going on, if the session can be continued by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MILLS. Task, then, that the session be continued until thirty- 
five minutes after 5 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MCMILLIN). Isthere objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS]? ‘The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But, Mr. Speaker, I might have said the other 
day that General Garfield’s former and nominal connection with the 
Cobden Club was a matter of less moment to the people of this coun- 
try to-day than the membership of those who are now living and active 
factors in our politics, General Garfield is dead; he has passed to his 
account; his record is made up; and that record shows him to have 
been one of the great masters of economic science and one of the most 
able and potent champions of American industry this country has ever 
produced. 

The gentleman from Indiana cited the name of another prominent 
Republican, one who is not dead, a gentleman who is still alive, Mr. 
Halstead, the brilliant editor of the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 
I called Mr. Halstead’s attention to this charge made against him in 
open court and asked him to plead to the indictment. This is his 
prompt and most pertinent reply: 


brightest and best 


Crxcrsxatl, May 5. 
Hon, C. A. BOUTELLE, 
House of Representatives: 


The story that I am a member of the Cobden Ciub is correct. One night in 
London with Cyrus Field, a persofial friend of Cobden, I boarded a small steam- 
boat at Westminster and was carried to Greenwich.- There we had a white bait 
dinner, twelve courses of fish, and as good cold champagne as was ever drank in 
Maine. It was a lovely dinner. There was a distinguished man in the chair 
and a toast-master who whooped things up and made them lively. I madea 
speech about the white wings of commerce on the ocean and the large rivers in 
America, and the distance Cincinnati was from salt water, and the indifference 
of her ple on the tariff question, and the London Times said the humorous 

rty from the Ohio River ought to have told something about the Reciprocity 
reaty with Canada, but did not seem to know much about it, and that was true, 

It was for my services in making this Greenwich speech I was made an 
honorary member of the Cobden Club, and I have ever since received marked 
copies of the publications of that en tic organization, and many marked 
copies of newspapers and pamphlets, indeed, loads of thé most seriousand dull 
information ever Reger to human affairs. I would rather at any time read 
the essays of my old friend J, S. Moore, the merchant who resides on the 
limited express between Washington and New York. This literature shook 
my faith in the application of free trade to our country, that is, of selecting our 
country to begin with. Then the price of news print is less than half of what it 
was before the war, and I told Frank Hurd and Henry Watterson about that, 
and that I was afraid protection had caused more paper mills and paper ma- 
terials and had knocked down the price of the one article of imerohandias that 
I did know something ut, and when Hurd and Watterson couldn’t explain 
it Cobden-club fashion, I could not. 

In London some years after the white bait dinner, I was troubled for hours 
trying to get a trifling article through the custom-house, for there issuch a place 
even in London, It was a case of small bottles of cologne-water, and when I 
was exhausted I told them I was an honorary member of the Cobden Club, and 
the experience was liable to make me a high protectionist; the inspector was 
greatly bar. bce in appearance and slammed down my case of cologne-water 
at ins ea is was the instance of the greatest utility to me of the Cobden Club 
mem p. 

The policy of M, Thiers in France, and Prince Bismarck in Germany, after 
their war, both of these great statesmen relying upon the protective system for 
strength in the time of trial, has been to me a more striking chapter of history 
than any I have found in my Cobden Club volumes. 

Ido notthink the Democratic y has a tariff Policy that it can apply to 
business, or that its methods would be trustworthy if it had a policy, TP Presi 


dent Cleveland had been a member of the Cobden Club as long as I have, he 
would have known better than to have written his message of December last, 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker—— 
Mr. MILLS. There are now barely ten minutes remaining for the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM]. : 

Mr. BYNUM. If the House will extend the session so as to allow 
me time to reply to the gentleman from Maine, I have no objection to 


going on. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that the order for the 
recess be vacated, and that this session continue until we adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? The Chair hears none; and itis so ordered. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Leaving the answer of Mr. Halstead to speak for 
itself, I now desire io make a few remarks about the New York Free- 
Trade Club, to show that some of these gentlemen whose claim that 
they are not members of the Cobden Club, of London, are members of 
the New York Free-Trade Club—an organization in this country de- 
voted to the dissemination of the principles of free trade. 

The charge of the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. WoopBuRn], as I 
understand it, was that the leaders of the Democratic party are in 
actual sympathy with free trade to-day; and the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. BYNUM], and those who pleaded that some Republicans 
had been affiliated with the Cobden Club, were endeavoring to break 
the force of that statement. Now, I hold in my hand a copy of the 
constitution and by-laws, with a list of the officers and committees, of 
“The New York Free Trade Club,” 

That is a living institution in this country, and I find among its res- 
ident members the following distinguished gentlemen of the Demo- 
cratic faith: SAMUEL 8S. Cox, of New York; George William Curtis, of 
Harper’s Weekly; Abram 8S. Hewitt, mayor of New York; Manton 
Marble, who rang the ‘‘fire-bell in nigkt’’ in 1876; Joseph S. Moore, 
the “‘Parsee Merchant;’’ Carl Schurz, and Samuel J. Tilden, who is 
dead. Among the non-resident members I find Thomas F. Bayard, 
the present Democratic Secretary of State; Charles S. Fairchild, the 
present Democratic Secretary of the Treasury; Henry George, the land 
communist; RANDALL GIBSON, Senator from Lonisiana; Frank Hurd, 
late a member of this House; J. Randolph Tucker, formerly a member 
of this House; ZEBULON B. VANCE, now a Senator from North Carolina; 
Henry Watterson, the great apostle of the Kentucky Democracy, and 
Walter Stilson Hutchins, of the Washington Post, of this city. 

Now, there can not be any mistake about the fact that these gentle- 
men are members of this club, or the reason why they are members. 
Here are leading Democratic members of the House of Representatives, 
leading Democratic members of the Senate, and leading members of the 
Democratic Cabinet members of the New York Free Trade Club. And 
the New York Free Trade Club in this volume unequivocally states its 
platform as follows: — 

Article III.—Platform : 

The New York Free Trade Club holds: 

1. That the only commercial policy which is in its nature permanent and un- 
changeable, and which therefore assures stability in all kinds of business, is 
free trade between nations as between the States of the Union. 

And there, Mr. Speaker, I think I may safely leave this matter. 
[Applanse. ] 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, when this question was brought up on 
Saturday last by the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. WOODBURN], not 
having direct information as to who were members of the Cobden Club, 
and having heard that General Garfield during his lifetime was a mem- 
ber, and having heard also that Mr. Murat Halstead was now a mem- 
ber, I propounded to the gentleman from Nevada, who then occupied 
the floor, the question I did simply for the purpose of eliciting the in- 
formation and placing before the country the fact that prominent mem- 
bers of the Republican party had been and were yet members of that 
club. 

In order that there may be no mistake as to what took place on that 
occasion I quote from the RECORD what was said. 

Mr. Byxum. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. Woopsurn. Certainly; if it lanok taken out of my time. 

Mr. Bynum. Will the gentleman state when Mr. Garfield became a mem- 
ber of the Cobden Club, and also when Murat Halstead, of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, became a member of the club? 

Mr. ‘Woopsurn. Yes; I will answer that question. The book which I 
hold in my hand is a corrected list of all the members, British, foreign, colonial, 
and American, upto Jan , 1888, and I say the name of Mr. Garfield does not 
appear anywhere upon it, D pplause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Bynum. Was he not a member of the Cobden Club? 

Mr. WOODBURN. Never, sir. I produce the authority to show that he was not, 
Now let the —— roduce his authority to show that he was. [Applause 
on the Republican side. F 

Mr. Bynum. Was not Murat Halstead a member of it? Was not Senator 
SHERMAN a member of it? 

Mr. Woopsury. There is not a Republican in public life to-day on the list of 
the Cobden Club. [Applause on the Republican side.] This is a late publica- 
tion, and was sent to Eenator Jones, of my State, but got into the wrong hands, 
[Laughter and sempre 

Mr. Byxum. Then these names have been removed, because they are mem- 
bers of the club. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Who removed them? 
Mr. I do not know. 
Mr. FARQUHAR. By what authority does the gentleman make that statement? 
Mr. Byxum. I eit upon the authority of members of the club that Mr, 
omer = a member, I have it directly from members of the club that they 
met him there, 
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Mr. BovreLL®. Well, here is the official record .of membershi, 

Mr. Woopsurx. I do not know what the gentleman bases his 
ee ae here with the record, and you must produce contrary authority 
overthrow it. 


I did not propound the question, ‘‘ Was not Senator SHERMAN a 


~F statement 


member of it?’? The question I did propound in which his name was 
used was this: “Is not Murat Halstead, who is a warm supporter of 
Senator SHERMAN as a candidate for the Presidency, a member of it?” 
I make this explanation and correction not so much in justice to Sen- 
ator SHERMAN as to the Cobden Club. [Laughter.] To that question 
the gentleman from Nevada responded: 


There is not a Republican in publiclife to-day on the list of the Cobden Clube 


Which lead me fo believe, and no doubt the whole committee, that 
Mr.. Halstead’s name was not on the list; and yet on the list from which 
the gentleman was reading Mr. Halstead’s name appeared as having 
been admitted to membership in 1880. 

In regard to the record of General Garfield as a member of that club, 
Ishowed from the list of membership that he was a member in 1871 
and in 1876. I stated that his membership, no doubt, was brought 
about by the sentiments which he had expressed on the question of free 
trade. 

"In that statement I think I am fully sustained by the public decla- 
rations of that able and distinguished man. In 1866 General Garfield 
made a speech in the House, in which he used the following language: 

If Congress pursues this line of policy steadily we shall by year, a 
proach more nearly to the basis of free trade, because we be more nearly 
able to compete with other nations on equal terms. Iam fora protection which 
leads to ultimate free trade. Iam forthat free trade which canonly be achieved 
through a reasonable protection. 

Again, General Garfield, on July 10, 1866, in the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress, said: 

willing promise to favor the reduction of the proposed d 
aAA lacie nad T TEOD ae OAIE om REIRON weal aging wales eae 
this. I think we should also reduce the proposed duty on salt, and I haye no 
doubt in several other particulars we will reduce the rate of duty. 

Mr. Thaddeus Stevens replied as follows: 


Why not come out honestly and accept the proposition of the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Wilson, who favored a tariff for revenue only], which is a much more 
ingenuous one? 

To which General Garfield responded that— 

Agninst the abstract doctrine of free trade as such very little can be said. As 
a theory there is much to commend it. But it can never be applied to values, 
except in time of peace. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. I did not read that part of it. 

Mr. BYNUM. No; thegentleman did not read that sentence through 
to the end. 

Mr. BUUTELLE. I did not read any part of it. 

Mr. BYNUM. ‘That is substantially the sentiment the gentleman 
read a few momentsago, but he omitted to read the last sentence. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I did not read any part of it. 

Mr. BYNUM. It may have been from another speech from which the 
gentleman from. Maine read, but the sentiments were substantially the 
same. 

On April 1, 1870, in a debate which took place between General Gar- 
field and Mr. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, Mr. Garfield said: 
gageyan i egt saren oirn eal endra sande 
; that a large majority of the great thinkers of the 
present day are leading in the direction of what is called free trade, 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That isthe speech of Aprill, 1879? 

Mr. BYNUM, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Now let thegeatleman read the quotation I made 
from that same speech. 

Mr. BYNUM. I have read from the same speech. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But the quotation to which I refer. 

Mr. BYNUM. You have read it and it will be in the RECORD. 
Once is enough. f ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, I read from a speech delivered on June 4, 1878, by Mr. 
Garfield, and I must say that I find nothing in the quotation from which 
I read to which I dissent. I certainly think there is much to commend 
and but little, if any, to condemn in the sentiments expressed by him. 
If the sentiments he then expressed as to the ultimate result of a rea- 
sonable tariff should prove as accurate as the prediction of the result 
of high ion, I think we can well calculate what will be the re- 
sult if the present bill is defeated. He says: 

o fortunately, on this Thave lo 
ANEA TOEN opinion., 1 Ee OAE DAA awh ah 
the worst evii which has the interests of American 
facturers has been the tendency to extremes in our tariff legislation. 
tory forthe last fifty years has been spetition.of thesame mistake: One party 


are) 
comes into power, and eS DEES ITE OA ee 
dabes a falc sate of duty. Not content with that, they say, Figo ds well, 
, an go 


let us have more of it.” And they raise the rates still 
‘ond the limits of national interest. 
very additional step in that direction increases the opposition and ¢hrestens 
the stability of the whole system. 
I will say to gentlemen on the other side” of the Honse that if you 
are not willing to accept the present moderate bill, you will drive the 


a position 
believe, that 
and 


people of this country toa much more extreme measure. In my judg- 
ment, if this very conservative measure is not accepted, the next House 
that comes here from the people will come instructed and ready to make 
a much more radical reduction than we now propose. The people are 
in earnest, and the longer the matter is delayed the more sweeping will 
be their demands. Continuing, Mr. Garfield says: 


When the policy of increase is pushed beyond a certain point the popar re- 
action sets in; the op’ party gets into powerand cutsdown the high rates, 
Not content with ucing the rates that are mec eerie hayes attack and 
destroy the whole protective system. Then follows a deficit the Treasury, 
the destruction of manufact interests, until the reaction again sets in, the 
free-traders are overthrown, and a protective is again established. In 
not less than four distinct during the fifty years has this sort of 
revolution taken place in our industrial system. Our great national industrics 
have thus been tossed up and down between two extremes of opinion. 

During my term of service in this House I have resisted the effort to increase 
the rates of duty whenever I thought an increase would be dangerous to the 
stability of our manufacturing interests, and by doing so I have sometimes been 
thought unfriendly to the policy of tecting American industry. When the 
necessity of the revenues and the safety of our manufactures warranted I have 
favored a reduction of rates, and these reductions have aided to preserve the 
stability of the system. In one year, soon after the close of the war, we raised 
$212,000,000 of revenue from customs, 

In 1870 we reduced the customs duties by the sum of twenty-nine and one-half 
millions of dollars. In 1872 they were again reduced by the sum of forty-four 
and one-half m ms. Those two reductions were in the udi- 


stinguish a 7 
“My fault with you is that you are not sufficiently high protectivo in your 


I replied: ~ 
“What would you advise?” 


He said: 

“Tf I had my way—if I were king of this country—I would put a duty of $109 
a ton on pig-iron and a proportionate duty on else that can be pro- 
duced in America. The result would be that our people would be obliged to 
supply their own wants; manufactures would spring up; competition would 
finally reduce prices; and we should live wholly within ourselves." 

I replied that the fatal objection to his theory was that no man is king of this 
country, with power to make his policy permanent, Butas all our policies de- 
pend upon popularsupport, the extreme measure proposed would beget an op- 
posite extreme, and our industries would suffer from violent reactions. For 
this reason I believe that we ought to seek that point of stable equilibrium 
somewhere between a prohibitory tariff on the one hand anda tariff that gives 
no protection on the other. What is that point of stable equilibrium? In my 
judgment, it is this: A rate so high that foreign producers can not our 
markets and break down our home manufacturers, but not so high as to keep 
them out, enabling our manufacturers to combine and raise the 
p, norso high asto stimulate an unnatural and unhealthy growth of manu- 

ures. 

In other words, I would havre the duty so adjusted that every American 
industry can fairly live and make fair profits; and hy so low if our man- 


ufacturers atterapted to up P cmd unreasonably, the competition from 
abroad would come in and bring down toa fair rate, Such a tariff Ibe- 
lieve will be supported by the great ority of Americans. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend the words and sentiments of General Gar- 
field to the other side of this House. He would not have a tariff so 
high as to ‘enable our manufactures to combine and raise the prices.” 
This is just what has taken place under the present rates of duty. 

It is a matter to be deplored that his voice can not be heard in this 
Hall to-day, denouncing the trusts and combinations which have grown 
up under the present law, and which are extorting from the great 
masses of the people millions of dollars annually. Whatever might 
have been his sentiments on the question of free trade, there can be no 
doubt that if he were a member of this House to-day the Republican 
party would not be led by him to certain defeat upon this issue in 

ovember. [Applause. ] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What was the subject of debate at that time? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What was the pending measure? 

Mr. BYNUM. Ido not now remember the particular measure. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I willstate forthe gentleman’s information that 
it was on the Wood tariff bill, to which he was opposed, and proposed 
to strike ont the enacting clause. 

Mr. BYNUM. Ido not know whether he was for itor against it, but 
his sentiments are ¢ here, and it is of no consequence w! 
he favored or opposed the then ing measure. 

Now, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BouTELLE] promised to show 
that Mr. Garfield had renounced his allegiance to the Cobden Club. 
With all due deference to what he has said, I do not think he has 
done 50. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, I read Mr. Garfield’s letter. 

Mr. BYNUM. Garfield’s letter? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Certainly; the gentleman did not listen. 

Mr. BYNUM. ‘The gentleman did read a letter from Mr. Garfield 
which he says was written in April, 1877. Mr. Garfield, in the letter 
read, says he was elected a member of the club, not on account of his 
sentiments in favor of free trade, which I have shown he had prior to 
his election repeatedly but by reason of the position he took 
in favor of resumption; that at the time of his election he did not know 
that the club favored free trade, and only learned so afterwards. But 
the nowhere, as I now recall, said thatafter learning what the purposes 
of the club were, he withdrew from the same. If this letter of Gen- 
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eral Garfield, which the gentleman has read, and says was written in 
April, 1877, was accepted by his party as a renunciation of his adhesion 
to the principles of the Cobden Club and of his membership in the 
same, the action of the Republican members of Congress from Penn- 
sylvania in refusing to support him for the Speakership in the Forty- 
fifth and Forty-sixth Congresses was very strange. Long after the gen- 
tleman says Mr. Garfield renounced his connection with the club, we 
find a Republican member of Congress from Pennsylvania defending 
the action of himself and his colleagues for withholding from him their 
support. 

They were censured in Pennsylvania for refusing to give him’ their 
votes, and Mr. Killinger addressed a letter to the editor of the Phila- 
delphia Times, dated October 17, 1877, giving the reasons why the 
members from that State withheld their support, which I desire to read. 


To the Editor of the Philadelphia Times: 

In reply to the inquiry, I will say that in the vote for Speaker we chose the 
lesser of the two evils. We could not elect the Speaker, and the pig: Gamane i 
cance our action had was its indieation of expression of confidence in nomi- 
nee on the great and vital question of protection to our industries, and employ- 
ment for our laborers. 

In my judgment all questions are subordinate to this. When, therefore, the 
caucus determined to compliment Mr. Garfield in this way I had to choose be- 
tween san my vote suchan action or to expreas my dissent by with- 
holding it, Mr. id's record on this question is well known to the country, 
and some of it has come under my own observation. I could not, therefore, 
it by as insignificant or unimportant, Without meaning any disrespect to him 
Iam compelled to say that his status has been equivocal, if not actually hostile, 
to the opinions we hold in Pennsylvania. 

I have never found him to stand es orate for protection. He would not be 
accepted by the Republicans of my as an exponent of their views, and I 
could not compliment him with their vote for the Speakership without manifest 
inconsistency and doing violence to all my convictions of duty and principle, 
No friend of American system of revenue and finance has ever been compli- 
mented with honorary membership in the British free-traue | ‘The ob- 
ject of these leagues is well known to be shesteenathonins of British influence 

n foreign countries. They aim to secure markets here for British manufact- 
ures, and to that end are hostile to our home industries, 

In common with William ©. Bryant, Samnel 8. Cox, and D. A. Wells, noto- 
rious free-traders, Mr. Garfield stands in connection with such a league. So 
long as he retains such connections and does not disavow its icious here- 
sies, I do not see how to acquit him of holding the opinions of British co-laborers. 
It needed some resolution to express our dissent from the conclusions reached 
by the caucus. ‘The Republican organization should be maintained by the 
esi representatives, especially at this juncture when we are threatened with 

isintegration in high quarters. But unless we can at the same time maintain 
the principles which gave value and vitality to the organization, party ties will 
mA e and our early dissolution is certain. So I chose the lesser of the two 
evils in withholding the vote of the Fourteenth district from a nominee who 
fails to be in accord with its people on the greatest question before the one 


WAsHISGTON, D. O., October 17, 1877. oe: 


Mr. BOUTELLE. What letter is that? 

Mr. BYNUM. Aletter from J. W. Killinger, a member of the Forty- 
fifth Congress from Pennsylvania, to the editor of the Philadelphia 
Times, 

Mr. BOUTELLE. For what purpose is it introduced here? 

Mr. BYNUM. To show that Mr. Garfield was a member of the 
Cobden Club and had not up to that time renounced his membership, 
Seven of the members of the Pennsylvania delegation, inclnding the 
gentlemen from Pennsylvania, Mr. BAYNE and Mr. KELLEY, who are 
members of the present House, refused to support him because of his 
membership. 7 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I suppose the gentleman understood me to say 
that Mr. Garfield had never been assailed on that ground or had his 
attention called to it until this discussion arose in Pennsylvania. At 
that time, in reply to some questions of Mr. Errett, of Pittsburgh, he 
wrote a letter, to which I have already referred. 

Mr. BYNUM. It was two years after that time that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY ], in the Forty-sixth still re- 
fused to vote for hiny for Speaker, as will be found by reference to vol- 
ume 44, page 4446, of the CONGRESSIONAL Reco=p. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania gave as a reason at the time that he was not satis- 
fied with Mr. Garfield’ssentiments on the tariff. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman from Indiana knows perfectly 
well that between Mr. KELLEY and Mr. Garfield the strongest antag- 
onism existed for years upon other subjects. > 

Mr, BYNUM. I do not know as to any antagonisms between.them 
upon other subjects, but upon the tariff question they were continually 
at war. 

Now I read from a letter, dated April 23, 1888, from David A. Wells, 
which fully and explicitly explains Mr. Garfield’s connection with the 
Cobden Club: 

Norwicu, Cosy., April 23, 1888. 


DEAR Sm: In response to your question as to the connection of General Gar- 
field with the Cobden Club, I would say that he was proposed and elected a mem- 
ber of the club in 1869, at the same time and in company with Edward Atkinson, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, E. P. bs icine John Quincy Adams, William Lioyd 
Garrison, of Massachusetts, and William Culien Bryant, Henry Ward Beecher. 
and David Dudley Field, of New York. Heacknowledged the compliment and 
ssa the membership in a letter to the secretary of the club, and his mem- 
bership continued without any revocation on his part until the day of his death. 

The statemopt that eminent men are, or have been, “frequently elected as 
honorary members of the Cobden Club simply as a recognition of their scholar- 
ship” is not correct. No man is ever unless his consent has been pre- 
viously obtained, either directly from himself or indirectly through friends who 
propose his name for election, and who does not understand an election to 
Sembership of the club involves an indorsement of its principles. The motto 


of the club, which appears in all its publications and correspondence, namely, 
“Free trade, peace, and good-will among nations,” obviously does not allow of 
any Let tonne self-deception, certainly not in the case of a man like General 


It is also worthy of note that the men who founded the Cobden Club, like 
John Bright, Thomas B. Potter, Milnor Gibson, and others, were men who 
through the darkest hours of the rebellion stood up in Parliament and out of 
Pariiament for the Union, and did more than yon or all others in preventing 
Lord Palmerston and his cabinet from uniting with Louis Napoleon in recog- 
nizing the Southern Confederacy and breaking the blockade, which in time 
meant calamity if not ruin to the Northern cause. And yet it now suits the ex- 
treme protectionists to revile these men as the relentless foes of the American 


laborer, 

I will further add that, of my own certain knowledge, General Garfield was a 
believer in the principles of free trade down to a period as late as a year prior 
to his nomination for the Presidency, and that it was in no small part through in- 
tereourse and discussion with him in 1867 and 1868 I abandoned my original be- 
lief in the doctrines of protection and subsequently (1870) accepted membership 
in the Cobden Club. 

Tn making these statements I uousness or hy- 
pocrisy ppn e General Garfield, and neither do I think him open to a suspi- , 
"cion of such conduct, He F aitaren accepted the definition of Canning that true 
statesmanship consists in ing the line of safe change; and while accepting 
the principles of free trade and looking forward to the day when they will con- 
stitute the basis of commercial intercourse between all nations, he at the same 
time held that such a result in this country could be best and most speedily at- 
{ained through gradual and tentative ; and that in the then temper of 
psa pre ga people the advocacy of radical measures was both inexpedient 
and useless, 


lam, yours, respectfully, 
Caas, E. ALLES, Esq. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in addition to the gentlemen named as members 
of the Cobden Club, I read the following names: 

George Bancroft, Washington, D. C.; General Roelift Brinkerhoff, 
Ohio, 1886; Jacob D. Cox, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1872; William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Boston, Mass., 1877; B. F. Gue, Des Moines, Iowa, 1883. 

Mr. WEAVER. Another Republican. 

Mr. BYNUM. These are all Republicans. Then follow the names 
of Hugh McCulloch, Washington, D. C., 1871; Stanley Matthews, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1877; Theodore Roosevelt, New York, 1883; C. E. Rus- 
sell, Davenport, Iowa, 1883; Dr. W. R. Smith, Sioux City, Iowa, 1880; 
General Francis A. Walker, Boston, Mass., 1872. 

When reference was made on Saturday to the name of Justice Mat- 
thews I stated at the time that he was appointed an associate justice 
by President Garfield. I was corrected by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BAYNE] who said the appointment was made by Presi- 
dent Arthur—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. By President Hayes. 

Mr. BYNUM. And bya number of gentlemen on the other side who 
said I had better get posted. 

Justice Matthews was appointed by President Hayes, but was not 
confirmed during his administration; he was reappointed on May 21, 
1881, by President Garfield, and was subsequently confirmed. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Woopnury] in con- 
eluding his speech made an carnest appeal to his brother Irish-Ameri- 
cans to vote against President Cleveland in the coming contest. Ido 
not know whether he has received any response to the same as yet, 
but I have; and for fear that he may not realize the full effect of his 
eloquent words, I take the responsibility of publishing a private letter 
received by me to-day, and which I commend to the careful consider- 
ation not only of the gentleman from Nevada but to the eareful con- 
sideration and attention of the Irish-American voters throughout the 


whole country. 
GALESBURGH, ILD., May 7, 1888. 

DEAR SIR: In the discussion on the tariff bill last Saturday a Mr. WOODBURX, 
of Nevada, asks “if citizens of Irish birth could knowingly support for the 
high office of President of the United States Grover Cleveland, when they are 
informed by the London cable dispatches that the surplus funds of the Cobden 
Club was intended as a re-enforcement for him in his efforts to control American 
markets and hand them over to British traitors, What he means by British 
traitors I do not but I OODBURN 


er no accusation of disin, 


DAVID A. WELLS, 


introd 
through an Englishman's bands in an port, 
America had to i mariaa ger wa Ireland, and be landed in Liverpool, there to 
be reshipped to . This crying outrage is mentioned in an old Irish 


hey took free trade 


nse of the Western 
every Western - 
each morning? Irish-Americans are not blind 
to the fact that law in force in this Union against their interest isin a Re- 
publican State, and Republican supremacy means its continuous attempts to fill 
us with wind. ane Trish-Americans are not so easily inflated. 
Y, 
Hon, Mr. Byxem, M.C. © 
Mr. Speaker, it was not my intention to occupy so much time of the 
House in presenting this matter, and my only apology for doing so is 
that I desired all the facts to go before the country. In conclusion I 
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wish to say that while I do not favor absolute free trade, I have always 
had the greatest admiration for the abilities of General Garfield, and 
taking his statements to the methods by and through which he ex- 
pected to arrive at free trade, I do not think his connection with the 
Cobden Club discreditable to his public life or to his memory. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Inasmuch as it isa matter of veracity between 
General Garfield and Mr. Wells—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to lay before the 
House a message from the President. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Very well. 


VETO MESSAGE—PUBLIC BYILDING AT ALLENTOWN, PA. 


The SPEAKER tempore laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States; which was read and, on 
motion of Mr. MILLS, referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, and, with the bill, ordered to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives : b 

I return without approval House bill No. 4357 entitled " An act to erect a pub- 
lic building at Allentown, Pa.” 

he accomm n of the postal business is the only public purpose for which 
the Government can be called on to provide, which is as a pretext 
for the erection of this building. It eee to expend $100,000 for a structure 
to be used as a post-office, Itis said that a deputy collector of internal revenue 
and a board of on examiners are located at Allentown, but I do not under- 
stand that the Government is obliged to provide quarters for these officers, 
The usual statement is made in support of this bill setting forth the growth 
of the city where it is proposed to locate the building and the amount and vari- 
ety of the business which is there transacted. And the postmaster, in stereo- 
typed phrase, represents the desirability of increased accommodation for the 
transaction of the business under his É 

But I am thoroughly convinced that there is no present necessity for the ẹx- 

penditure of $100,000 for any purpose connected with the public business at thi 


place, 

The annual rent now paid for the post-office is $1,300. 

The interest at 3 per cent. upon the amount now asked for this new building 
is $3,000. As soon as it is undertaken the pay of a superintendent of its con- 
struction will ; and, after its completion, the compensation of janitorsand 
other expenses of its maintenance will follow. 

The now pursued for the erection of public buildings is, in my opinion, 
very objectionable. They are often built where they are not needed, of dimen- 
sions and at a cost entirely disproportionate to any public use to which they can 
be applied, and as a consequence they frequently serve more to demonstrate 
the activity and pertinacity of those who represent localities desiring this kind 
of decoration at public expense than to meet any necessity of the Government. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, May 9, 1888. 


And then, on motion of Mr. MILLS (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 

Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. CARUTH: A bill (H. R. 9910) increasing the pension of 
William J. Heady—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9911) granting a pension to Mrs. Maria Hulse— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUNTER: A bill (H. R. 9912) granting a pension to Charles 
A. McCue—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9913) granting a pension to William D. H. Groce— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAW: A bill (H. R. 9914) granting a pension to Margaret 
Baublitz—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. W. STEWART: A bill (H. R. 9915) rege, Sone increase 
of pension to Charles N, Lapham—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HUDD: A bill (H. R. 9916) for the relief of William Griese— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. C. S. BAKER: Petition of B. S. Winslow and others, of Hen- 
rietta, N. Y., for prohibition in the District of Columbia—to the Select 

+ Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Trafic. 

By Mr. JEHU BAKER: Statement on behalf of the cocoa, mat, and 
matting industry relative to coolie labor,ete.—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLAND: Petition of William F. Lambeth, for relief—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAREY: Memorial of citizens of Wyoming Territory, pray- 
ing that wool be protected—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Board of Trade of Cheyenne, Wyo., in refer- 
a eg arid lands in said Territory—to the Committee on the Public 

Also, memorial of the Legislative Assembly of Wyoming Territory, 
relative to the reclamation of desert lands—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. CASWELL: Petition of Caroline Strong, widow of Henry 
Strong, of Palm Wis., for relief—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post- Roads. 5 

By Mr. DUNN: Petition of heir of Elizabeth M. Van Dyke, of Henry. 
County, Tennessee, for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 
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By Mr. FARQUHAR: Protest of photographers of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
sanet the passage of House bill 8151—to the Committee on the Ju- 


ciary. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of W. W. Bradley and 19others, of Spear- 
fish, and of G. C. Moody, and 15 others, of Deadwood, Dak., that pro- 
vision be made for paying Indian depredation claims approved by the 
Interior Department—to the Select Committee on Indian Depredation 


By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of employés of the Frankford arsenal, 
Philadelphia, relative to bills for the payment for over time in excess 
of eight hours per day under the law of June 25, 1868—to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. - 

By Mr. S. I. HOPKINS: Petition of the curled-hair manufacturers, 
against placing curled hair on the free-list—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HUNTER: Petition of George W. Hoy, of Anthony Drane, 
of Dr. W. S. Souther, of J. W. Denton, of Elizabeth Nunn, of James 
T. Arhinhurst, of Robert N. Vaughn, of William Wilson, of Eliza 
Schooling, widow of James Schooling, and of B. 8. Broier, of Kentucky, 
for reference of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committe¢ 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. JACKSON: Petition of city councils and business men for 
the passage of the bill granting certain Jands to the city of Colorado 
Springs, Colo.—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LIND: Memorial of the Southwestern Minnesota Union of 
ex-Prisoners of War for the passage of the bill granting pensions to ex- 
prisoners, and other relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORROW: Petition of maccaroni and vermicelli makers of: 
the United States for a duty upon maccaroni and vermicelli—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NEAL: Papers in the claim of John Reid—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. J. H. O’NEALL: Petition of John Goodman and others, of 
Wm. Lankford and others, and of Captain F. L. Simpson and others, 
for the establishment of a soldiers’ home in Indiana—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PERRY: Petition of the representative of T, D. Oxncr, of 
Winnsborough, S. C., for relief—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. RICE: Petition of wholsale grocers of Minneapolis, Minn., 
in regard to the duty on rice—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of St. Paul, Minn., in 
opposition to the proposed amendment to the interstate-commerce law 
in regard to transportation over Canadian lines of railway—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SOWDEN: Petition of M. M. Landis, of Coopersburgh, Pa., 
for relief—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. J. W. STEWART: Statement to accompany House bill for 
increase of pension to Charles N. Lapham—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 2 

By Mr. WHITTHORNE: Petition of John H. Birdsong, of Giles 
County, Tennessee, for payment of his war claim—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 


The follo petition for the repeal or modification of the internal- 
revenue tax of $25 levied on druggists was received and referred to the! 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Of druggists and physicians of Bartow County, 
Georgia. 

The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they were 
in the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions: 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Of soldiers of Naples, N. Y. 

By Mr. LANDES: Ofex-soldiers of Westfield, Clark County, Illinois. 

By Mr. TARSNEY: Of citizens of Saginaw, Mich. 


The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law provid- 
ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the basis of 
illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE: Of 50 citizens of Harrison 
County, Kentucky. 

By Mr. FORD: Of 87 citizens of Ionia County, Michigan. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: Of 47 citizens of Orange County, North Caro- 
lina. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: Of102 citizens of Barnwell County, South Caro- 
lina. 


The following petition for an increase of compensation of fourth-class 
postmasters was referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads: 


By Mr. ELLIOTT: Of citizens of Kingsville, S. C. 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CAMERON presented a memorial of the Vessel-Owners and 
Captains’ Association of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the 
change in the sugar schedule as proposed by the Mills tariff bill, unless 
a proportionate c is made in the duty on molasses; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DAWES presented a petition of 33 citizens of Woburn, Mass., 

raying for prohibition in the District of Columbia; which was re- 
erred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HOAR. I present a petition of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, praying for morestringentlawsagainst the immigration of parren, 
idiots, and insane and thriftless persons. This is a petition of consid- 
erable length. I believe the courtesy usually extended by the Senate 
to the Legislatures of the States requires that such petition should be 
read, but I suppose the purpose would be as entirely accomplished by 
printing it in the RECORD as if it had been read. s 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the usual custom. The pe- | 


tition will be printed in the RECORD, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign R ons. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not know whether it should go to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations or the Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itwill bereferred to the Committee 
on Commerce, if the Senator prefers. 

Mr. HOAR. Let it go to the Committee on Commerce, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so referred. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam informed by the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations [Mr. SHERMAN }, who has just come into the Cham- 
ber, that the subject of limiting the immigration of paupers, ete., is 
now before that committee. Therefore, with the leave of the Chair, I 
will have the reference of the petition changed. 

The petition was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Memorial, 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled : 

The senate and house of representatives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts in pon court assembled present this memorial : 

The act of Congress lating immigration, passed 1882 and amended 1834, for- 
bids the landing of convicts, lunatics, idiots, or any other person liable to become 
a public charge, and provides for the return of all convictsarriving at any port of 
the United States, except those convicted of political offenses, to the countries 
from which they came. 

From testimony submitted to a committee of this Legislature it is evident that, 
notwithstanding these enactments, convicts are released from penal institutions 

in Great Britain and Germany, before the expiration of their terms of sentence, 
upon the condition of their accepting a ticket to this country or to 
Canada; that persons who have received relief from public charity, or who are 
likely to ask for such relief, are also sent to this country; that a few, through 
the vigilance of the immigration officers, are detected and returned; but that 
by falsehood, subterfuge, assistance of interested parties, and by being in pos- 
session of prepaid tickets to some interior town or city, large numbers succeed 
in evading the law, especially when the immigrant is accompanied by a relative 
or volunteer friend who has once been in the United States, and who is ready 
on vouch for the good character and the ability of the immigrant to earn a liye- 

It is plain that any examination, conducted with the utmost vigilance on the 

part of the immigration officer, of one thousand or more passengers af the gang- 
way of a steam ship, at the best can only be superficial, and that convicts, who 
by their vocation of crime have habituated themselves to evade the law and 
deceive detectives, in many instances are able to effect a landing: 

It isan indisputable and well-established fact that convicts are not only re- 

leased from p n, but that they are transported to this country either at the 
- expense of foreign governments or by associations acting in concert with the 
officials, who, in disregard of international comity, violate the laws of the United 
St: thus imposing their burdens upon the people of this country—a p = 
ure which should awaken the just indignation of every American citizen, and 


which calls for remedial | lation. 
The reports of the public institutions of this Commonwealth show a marked 
disproportion between the native and foreign born inmates—the fi born 


y receiving public charity being 60 per cent., a very large proportion of whom 
have arrived in this country at a comparatively recent date. In other States, 
soe, those that have received large accessions from Great Britain, the in- 
crease of foreign born in the charitable institutions is equally dispfoportionate 
to the native born. 

In one of the reputable literary reviews for the month of March, 1888, it is 
stated that nearly every pauper from Great Britain was assisted to this country 


either by governmental aid or by so-called F gre rt eae associations. 
The transportation of theimprovident and thriftless classes to other countries 
is openly advocated as a measure of philanthropy in an article published in a 


reputable literary review in London, ore e 888: 
“There is no wider field of work for the philanthropist than this: Let each 
“benevolent person take up one thriftless family as a special charge, and assist 
emi ion. Care must be taken to provide a friend on the other side, for the 
thriftless do not lose their thriftlessness on the voyage, and a good start in the 
new home is invaluable.” 
In 1882 and again in 1883, by acts of Parliament, $1,000,000 was appropriated 
to e ion from Great Britain; coincident with that legislation, and 
with assistance by philanthropic effort in that country, is a marked increase in 
the disproportion between those of native and foreign birth in the prisons, alms- 
houses, and asylums for the insane throughout the United States. 
Of paupers in the almshouses of the United States in 1880 there was 1 in 986 
of the native-born inhabitants to 1 in 291 of the foreign-born. Of the crim- 


inals in prisons and workhouses, was lin 938 of the native-born inhab- 
itants of the coun to 1 in 518 of foreign birth. Of the inmates of insane 
asylums there was 1 in 662 of the native-born population to 1 in 254 of the for- 


eign-born. 
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From an examination of the rts of the public institutions in several of 
the States the evidence scems tobe conclusive that the disproportion between 
the native and foreign born inmates of those institutions is much greater than 
that reported by the census of 1880, 

To the end, therefore, that the people of this Republic may be protected from 
the evils and burdens resulting from the importation of conce, paupers idiots, 
insane, and the thriftless of other countries, the Commonwealth o Massachu- 
setts, with this memorial, asks for such amendment of existing laws as shall 
effectually exclude these classes of immigrants. 

HALSEY J. BOARDMAN, 


President of the Senate, 
CHAS. J. NOYES, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
z SeEcRETARY’s DEPARTMENT, Boston, May 3, 1888, 
A true copy. 
Attest: 


HENRY B. PEIRCE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, IN THE YEAR 1888. 


Resolution relative to the immigration and importation into the United States 
of convicts, lunatics, idiots, and other persons liable to become a public 
charge, 


Whereas his excellency the governor, in a message to the senate and house 
of representatives, for good and sufficient reasons has requested that Congress 
be memorialized for a modification of existing laws, which will more effectually 
rtation into the United States of convicts, lu- 


Resolved, That the accompanying memorial, add. to the honorable Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives in Con, assembied, be signed by the 
president of the senate and speaker of the house of representatives, and that 
the secretary of the Commonwealth is hereby instructed to transmit copies to 
the presiding officers of both Houses of Congress, to the Senators and Members 
of Co from this Commonwealth, and to the governors of the several 
States of the Republic. 

Ix SENATE, April 20, 1888. 

Adopted: Sent down for concurrence. 

E. HERBERT CLAPP, Clerk. 


Is Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, April 26, 1888, 
EDWARD A. McLAUGHLIN, Clerk, 


Mr. PASCO. I present the petition of W. H. Reed and 13 other 
residents of Canaveral, Fla., praying for the better protection of the 
Yellowstone National Park and securing an adequate form of govern- 
ment therefor, by the passage of Senate bill 283, for that purpose. As 
that bill has passed the Senate, I move that the petition lie on the 
table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers and sail- 
ors, citizens of the State of Ohio, praying for the passage of the per 
diem rated service-pension bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of 36 citizens of Mercer County, 
Illinois, praying for the passage of the per diem rated service-pension 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of Dennis P. Brophy, late postmaster 
at Nokomis, Ill., praying to be paid earnings under the act of 1854, in 
the office of the First Assistant Postmaster-General; which was referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BLAIR presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Washington, D. C., praying for the passage of a joint 
resolution proposing to the States a prohibitory constitutional amend- 
ment; which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented two petitions of citizens of New Market, N. H., 
praying that the New England States be placed in as favorable position 
in regard to quick mail transit and distribution of mail matter as other 
sections of the country; which were referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, 

Mr. REAGAN presented the memorial of T. M. Houghton and 16 citi- 
zens of Williamson County, Texas, and the memorial of A. S. Dewees 
and 17 citizens, and the Cow Prairie Alliance of Van Zandt County, 
Texas, remonstrating against any change in the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PAYNE presented petitions of the Detroit (Mich.) Board of 
Trade; the Vessel-Owners’ Mutual Association of Chicago, IIL; the Chi- 
cago (Ill.) Vessel-Owners’ Association; the Milwaukee (Wis. ) Chamber 
of Commerce; the Sandusky (Ohio) Business Association; the Vessel- 
Owners’ Association of Milwaukee, Wis.; the Toledo (Ohio) Produce 
Exchange; the Chicago (Ill.) Board of Marine Underwriters; the Chi- 
cago (Ill.) Board of Trade; and the Chamber of Commerce of Duluth, 
Minn., praying that liberal appropriations be made for the improve- 
ee of the Great Lakes; which were referred to the Committee on 

mmerce. 


Adopted in concurrence, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PUGH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 231) to provide that where any railroad property is 
taken into the poe of any United States court, and such railroad 
shall not have completed, the net earnings of said railroad be ap- 
plied to the completion of the same, reported adversely thereon. 

Mr. CALL. I ask that the bill be placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. PUGH, from the Comsaittee on the Judiciary, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S.285) to prevent the issue of passes to official persons, 
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and for other purposes, reported adversely thereon; and the bill was 
ed indefinitely. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 979) for the relief of Benjamin D. Lakin, asked to be dis- 
charged from its further consideration, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs; which was to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was recommitted the 
bill (S. 2260) restoring the name of Wilhelmina Hosband to the pension- 
roll, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He , from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 2151) for the relief of Joseph B. Burton, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PASCO, from the Committee- -on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 594) for the relief of Alexander J. Mueller, submitted an 
adverse report thereon, which was agrzed to; and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Mr. BATE, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, towhom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1844) to promote agriculture, and for other 
since reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon. 

Mr. WALTHALL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2691) to provide for the settlement of accounts 
with certain railway companies, asked to be discharged from its further 
consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on Railroads; 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2160) for the relief of Peter A. Allendorf, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. LISON, from the Committee on Appropriations, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 5445) making appropriations for the payment 
of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1889, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 9711) making an appropriation to enable the several Executive De- 
peaa of the Government and the Bureau of Agriculture and the 

mithsonian Institution, including the National Museum and Commis- 
sion of Fish and Fisheries, to participate in the centennial exposition 
of the Ohio Valley and Central States, to be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
from July 4 to October 27, 1888, reported it with amendments. 

Mr. ALLISON. I give notice now that on Monday next I shall ask 
the Senate to consider both these bills. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Education and Labor, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8724) to prevent the employment of alien 
labor upon public buildings or other public works and in the various 
Departments of the Government, and so forth, reported it without 
amendment. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
to whom was referred the amendment submitted by Mr. FRYE on 
the 7th instant, providing for more efficient mail service between the 
United States and Central and South America and the West Indies, 
intended to be proposed to the Post-Office appropriation bill, reported 
it favorably, and moved its reference to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions; which was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 2903) to remove the charges of 
desertion against Edward Whitehouse; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 2904) granting a ion to James 
H. Preston; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 2905) for the relief of W. H. H. 
Rader; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2906) prohibiting combinations for the 
control of patented articles; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (S. 2907) for the relief of employés 
and late employés in the Post-Office Department; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred tothe Committee on Post-Officesand Post-Roads. 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 2908) to provide for placing the 
electric wires used by the District of Columbia under ground; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2909) to provide for placing the electric 
wires connecting the several Departments of ihe Government at Wash- 
ington City, D. C., under ground; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2910) to increase the pension now paid 
to Elizabeth B. Smith, widow of Bvt. Maj. Gen. Thomas Kilby Smith; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 2911) authorizing the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the Tennessee River at or near Guntersville, Ala., 
and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 2912) iding for the appoint- 
ment of police matrons for the District of Columbia, defining their 
dnties, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. PLUMB. In connection with the bill I present a petition signed 
by a large number of citizens of the District of Colambia favoring its 
passage. I move that the bill and petition be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 2913) granting a pension to Mary 
Sturgess; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also introdneed a bill (S. 2914) for the relief of August Thieman; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2915) granting a pension to John 
B. Moineau; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
pan papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BLAIR introduced a bill (S. 2916) granting a pension to Mary 

. Fletcher; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. : 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 2917) to withdraw the public lands 
in the State of Florida from all entry except homestead entry and set- 
tlement; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS, 


Mr. TELLER submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the legislative, executive, dnd judicial appropriation bill; which 
was Paes to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printe 

Mr. QUAY submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ALLISON and Mr. DAWES submitted amendments intended 
to be proposed by them, respectively, to the Indian appropriation bill; 
which were referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. BERRY. Isubmit an amendment intended to be proposed by 
me to the river and harbor appropriation bill, appropriating $75,000 for 
improving and protecting the harbor and preventing the caving of the 
river bank at Helena, Ark., in accordance with the recommendation 
made by the engineer April 7, 1888. I move that the amendment, 
together witk the re of the engineer, be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and printed. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. MORGAN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House bad signed the follow- 
ingenrolled bills and joint resolutions; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 109) for the relief of Thomas H. Norton and James 
McLean; 

A bill (S. 555) to establish an additional land district in the Stateof 


, 

A bill (S. 752) to grant a pension to Mrs. Elvira L. Johnson, widow 
of Commodore Philip C. Johnson; 

A bill (5. FE granting a pension to Harriet L. Vaughan; 

A bill (S. 1889) to authorize the Tennessee Midland Railway Com- 
pany to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River at any point on 
the line between the counties of Decatur and Perry, in the State of 
Tennessee; it may deem acceptable; 

A bill i 1912) granting an increase of pension to William Irving; 

A bill (S. 2198) to authorize the building of a railroad bridge at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark.; 

A bill (H. R. 7319) for the relief of Emory R. Seward; 

A bill (H. R. 7936) to restore to thé public domain & part of the Uin- 
tah Valley Indian reservation, in the Territory of Utah, and for other 


purposes; & 

Joint resolution (S. R. 68) authorizing the Secretary of War to re- 
ceive for instruction at the Military Academy at West Point José 
Andrés Urtecho, of Nicaragua; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 70) appropriating $30,000 for the Interna- 
tional Exhibition in Brussels, Belgium; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 73) relating to the disposal of public lands in 
certain States; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res, 95) to enable the President of the United 
States to extend to certain inhabitants of Japan a suitable recognition 


1888. 


of their humane treatment of the survivors of the crew of the Ameri- 
can bark Cashmere. - 


FORFEITURE OF UNEARNED RAILROAD LANDS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are there resolutions concurrent or 
other? If there is no further morning business—— 

Mr. FARWELL. I desire to call up Order of Business 938, being 
the bill (S. 2615) to authorize the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad 
Company to acquire and use réal estate for railway purposes in the 
District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there farther morning business? 
If there be none, it is the duty of the Chair, under the order of the 
Senate, to submit the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands heretofore 
granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, and 
for other pur, the pending question being on the motion of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Cart to reconsider the vote by which the 
Senate d the same. 

Mr. FARWELL. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of Order of Business 938. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the bill by 
title for information. ; 

Mr. COCKRELL. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the regular 
order. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain lands hereto- 
fore granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads, 
and for other purposes. y 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous consent was given yes- 
terday that the motion to reconsider the vote by which the land-for- 
feiture bill was passed should be taken up at the conelusion of morning 
business this morning. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not want to violate what in the opinion of 
any Senator is in the nature of a promise, or ent made in my 
absence, but I have a matter in charge in the nature of morning busi- 
ness which I think it very important to determine now, and which I 
should like to take the judgment of the Senate upon at once. It is 
the resolution reported by me adversely yesterday in regard to the 
mode of considering the fisheries treaty. It ought to be determined 
to-day; and I was about to move, if it is not a violation of the under- 
standing, that we proceed to the consideration of that resolution. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senatorfrom Kansas [Mr. PLUMB], who hascharge 
of the land-forfeiture bill, has returned. I only wish to say, so that 
there may be nomisunderstanding, that ifanythingis to be done with the 
other matter this morning it seems to me that the informal laying aside 
of the land bill until the resolution to which the Senator from Ohio 
refers is disposed of would be better. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well. 

Mr. PLUMB. I presume there is nothing to do except to vote on 
the motion to reconsider. I understand that the land bill has the 
right of way, and that the amendment of the Senator from Florida has 
been proposed and spoken to in such a way that all he would desire to 
have the Senate dois to vote on the question of reconsideration, he hav- 
ing given notice of the purpose of his motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the motion 
F to Senator from Florida, to reconsider the vote by which Senate bill 

was 

Mr. PALMER. I hope that the vote may be reconsidered. There 
Was a very grave error committed yesterday in adopting the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEorGE]. The phraseology 
nmy amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. SPOONER] is different from the phraseology in the amendment 
itself of the Senator from Wisconsin, and it does not accomplish the 
object that the Senator from Mississippi intended to accomplish by his 
amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Mississippi offered a certain amend- 
ment to my amendment, which I accepted. Istated that Idid not de- 
sign to prevent the accomplishment of the object which the Senator 
from Mississippi had in view. I understand that in the haste of draw- 
ing that amendment the Senator from Mississippi did not quite accom- 

lish what he intended. Certainly I have no desire to take any snap 
judgment or to get any advantage by a misunderstanding of the Senator 
who drew the amendment which I accepted, and therefore I shall feel 
bound in honor to agree to the reconsideration; but I suppose, of course, 
the Senators on the other side would feel equally bound, if a reconsid- 
eration was made, not to reopen the whole controversy, but simply to 
have the modification made in accordance with the desire of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 

Mr. PALMER. I made no imputation of bad faith on the part of 
#c Senator from Massachusetts. I have no doubt that the error yes- 
terday was as unconscious to him as to any one. I do not wish to make 
any agreement as to any further amendment. As far as I am concerned 
Imay want to make one that will be merely explanatory; that is all. 

` I shall make no farther contest. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As itis manifest this matter will be debated, I 
submit a motion—— 
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Mr. PLUMB. I move to lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas moves to 
lay upon the table the motion to reconsider the vote by which Senate 
bill 1430 was passed. 

Mr. CALL. That motion was made yesterday and was voted on, I 
will say to the Senator from Kansas, and the Senate refused to lay the 
motion to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. PLUMB. Itis plainly evident that unless that is done we shall 
reopen the flood-gates of talk on the bill and never get through. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Kansas to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. PALMER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CALL. What is the motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

Mr. CALL. I submit that the motion is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is in order. 

Mr. CALL. It was the last motion we voted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Other business has intervened. 

Mr. CALL. No business has intervened, I think, on this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds the motion to be 
in order. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SPOONER, Iam as weary 

Mr. SHERMAN and others. Debate is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll-eall will proceed. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. ALLISON answered 
to his name. 

Mr. CHACE. My colleague [Mr. ALDRICH] is paired with the Sen- 

| ator from Georgia [ Mr. Co.qurtr]. 

Mr. SPOONER. I ask unanimous consent to make an explanation 
of the point suggested by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll-call having commenced and 
à response haying been made, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SPOONER] asks the unanimous consent of the Senate to make an ex- 
planation. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SPOONER. I am as reluctant as any Senator on this floor to 
open again the discussion of any of these amendments, or of any prop- 
osition connected with the bill. I understand from the Senator from 
Michigan that if the bill is corrected in this one single respect he has 
no desire to offer further amendments under the cireumstances. 

I desire to explain to the Senate in a word why I think the vote 
should be reconsidered and the change made in the bill. Yesterday , 
afternoon, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] seemed to be 
under the impression that the rights of homestead and pre-emption 
claimants were not adequately protected by the bill, and he offered an 
amendment which was intended to protect them, but which I think 
for want of a further amendment fails of accomplishing his purpose. 
The amendment which I offered simply provided for the confirmation 
of cash entries, and the proviso protecting the rights of homestead 
claimants was limited to cash entries. Afterwards upon the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] the Senate embodied in 
the amendment certain ‘‘State selections’’ so that the amendment 
should be operative to confirm cash entries and State selections, but the 
Senator from Mississippi omitted to do what I understood he had done, 
to insert in the proviso, saving the rights of homesteaders, the words 
“ State selections;’’ so that as it stands now, as I read it, it protects 
only the rights of bona fide homesteaders and pre-emption claimants 
against the cash entrymen, but does not protect such right as against 
these ‘‘State selections” of the canal company. I think, in order to 
carry out the manifest purpose of the Senator—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Allow me to say that my only object was to protect 
the homesteaders and pre-emptors, and if the amendment I offered fails 
to effect that object I shall be very glad to have the Senator perfect it. 

Mr. SPOONER, I ted to the Senator at the time that he add 
in the proviso the words ‘*State selections,’ and he wrote it down in 
his copy of the amendment, and I supposed he had offered it; but I find 
it is not in the bill, so that the amendment which I shall offer, if the 
vote is reconsidered, will be simply to insert in the proviso the words 
as a any tract in any such State selection,” and the proviso would then 
| read: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm SA 


sales or entries of lands on any tract in any such State selection upon whic 
there were bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims, ete. 


Mr. GEORGE. If the bill is reconsidered, I hope the Senator will 
have that amendment made. 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. I was only giving the reason why, in 
my opinion, the vote should be reconsidered. 

Mr. PLUMB. If there is unanimous consent to that change, it can 
be made, I take it, atthis time, the pending question to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Mr. SPOONER. Then I ask unanimous consent, if it be in order, 
that the words be inserted in the proviso. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Anything can be done by unani- 
mous consent. 
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Mr. GEORGE. I want the bill reconsidered for the benefit of my 
friend from Florida [Mr. CALL], and I object to unanimous consent on 
that ground, and that alone. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question then recurs on the mo- 
tion to lay the motion to reconsider on the table, on which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The roll-call will proceed. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], who is absent from 
the city. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘ nay ’? upon this motion. 

Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called), Iam paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis]. 

Mr. TELLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Greson], and therefore I will refrain 
from voting, 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PLUMB (after having voted in the affirmative). Iam paired 
geealy with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest], who is absent 

m the Chamber, and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I had just risen to announce that my colleague 
(Mr. Vest] is unavoidably detained from the Senate to-day and is 
penea with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. I do not know 

ow he would vote on this question if present. 

Mr. SABIN. I am paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KENNA] generally, but on this question I feel at liberty to vote, under 
the circumstances, and I desire to be recorded as voting ‘‘ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Allison, Davi Hoar, Sawyer, 
Bowen, Dolph, Ingalls, Sherman, 
Cameron, Edmun Jones of Nevada, Stewart, 
Chace, Farwell, McPherson, — Stockbridge. 
Chandler, Frye, Mitchell, 

m, Hiscock, Riddleberger, 

NAYS—34. 
Bate, Evarts, Palmer, Spooner, 
Berry Faulkner, 4 Turpie, 
Blackburn, George, Payne, Vance, 

lair, Gray, Pugh, Voorhees, 
Butler, Sapon; Quay, Walthall 
1, Hawley, Ransom, Wilson of Towa, 
Cockrell, Jonesof Arkansas, gan, Wilson of Md. 
Coke, Manderson, Sabin, 
Dawes, Morgan, Saulsbury, 
ABSENT—20. 

Aldrich, Daniel, Harris, Platt, 
Beck, Eustis, Hearst, Plumb, 
Blodgett, Gibson, Kenna, Stanford, 
Brown, Gorman, Morrill Teller, 
Colquitt, Hale, Paddock, 


So the Senate refused to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Florida [ Mr. CALL] to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent the Chair 
supposes that the vote by which the bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing will also be reconsidered. 

Mr. SPOONER. Is the bill now open to amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is open toamendment in the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. SPOONER. I move the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 2 of the proviso to the section inserted 
as section 9, after the word ‘‘lands,’’ it is moved toinsert ‘‘or any tract 
in any such State selection;’’ so as to read: 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed to confirm any sales or en- 
tries of lands or any tract in any such State selection upon which there were 
bona fide pre-emption or homestead claims on the Ist day of May, 1888, arising 
or asse under color of the laws of the United States; and all such pre-emp- 
tion and homestead claims are hereby confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PALMER. I was about to propose another amendment, but I 
feel in honor bound not to do so. However, I will take this occasion 
to make an explanation. I received a paper from home this morning 
in which I find this statement: _ 

The reason why the bill is assumed— 

Speaking of the land-grant forfeiture bill— 
to be a defeat of the homesteaders is that they hold that in all cases where they 
take claims up on top of cash entrymen’s claims they are beaten, 

I was about to offer an amendment to cure any ambiguity of that 
kind, but I feel in honor that I have no right to do it, as some friends 
on this side voted to reconsider who otherwise would not have done so. 
I merely wish to get that statement on the record. I was about to 
propose this ame: ent; 

And the existence of a r private entry shall not be construed as evidence 
of bad faith on the part of a homestead or pre-emption claimant, 


I take the advice of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] on 
my left,who says that it is not material. Ishould like to have thatin, 
but I can not offer it. I wish to keep myself right on the record as the 
friend of the homesteaders and as one who has attempted to protect 
their rights in this matter, but I have the word of the Senator from 
Wisconsin that this would be merely explanatory and is not material. 

Mr. SPOONER. Ido not wish to be put upon the record as giving 
any advice which is to influence the Senator. I stated to the Senator 
from Michigan that, in my opinion, the bill clearly recognized the fact 
that there might be a bona fide homestead claim or pre-emption claim 
upon these cash entries. The bill clearly provides that, because it de- 
clares that there shall be no confirmation as to such entries against bona 
fide claims under the homestead and pre-emption laws. 

Mr. CALL. I move to add to section 8 the following proviso: 

Provided, That the titles to the lands described in the act entitled “An act t- 
ing lands to the States of Alabama and Florida to aid in the construction of 
certain lines of railway in said States,” approved the 17th of May, 1856, which 
lie adjacent to the part of the lines of railroad built under and in pursuance of 
the act of the State of Florida entitled “An act to encourage a liberal system 
of internal improvements in the State of Florida,” approved January 5, 1855, 
within thetime limited in the granting act, and which were granted to any o 
the said companies by the Legislature of the State of Florida, and are held. by 
purchase from said companies made before the year 1866, are hereby confirmed 
to such purchasers, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. 

Mr. PLUMB. The amendment which the Senator from Florida has 
proposed is exceedingly broad in its character. I do not care to com- 
ment on it to the extent of saying that it seems to me he is reversing 
in this amendment the position he has assumed for the last twoor three 
years on the subject of land grants in Florida, but so far as it is a use- 
ful provision at all it is amply covered by the act of 1887 known as the 
land-grant adjustment act. 

It will be noted that this amendment confirms lands which have been 
sold by the railroad companies which may not have been granted to 
them by the United States Government at all. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. GEORGE] shakes his head. ‘That simply indicates that 
he has not carefully read the amendment. The only muniment of title 
which the railroad companies are required to have is a conveyance from 
the State of Florida, and the State of Florida may have conveyed lands 
= those companies which the United States never had conveyed to the 

tate. 

The amendment does not contain the provision which I think it ought 
to contain, found in the law of 1887, that these conveyances should have 
been made to citizens of the United States. It does not contain a res- 
ervation in favor of the rights of settlers who may have been upon the 
lands at the date of the grant. It is as complete a give-away (if I may 
use that term without reproach) to the railroad companies and to the 
railroad idea as could possibly be framed. 

Mr. CALL. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. PLUMB. I will. 

Mr. CALL. I will consent to the insertion of both those terms in the ` 
amendment if the Senator from Kansas thinks it proper to so qualify it. 

Mr. PLUMB. ‘The act of 1887, which was a carefully digested act, 
one to which the Senator from Florida, I believe, has since objected 
because it was too broad, goes, I think, as far as legislation ought to go 
in confirming titles to lands which were not definitely granted and 
earned. The amendment only applies to Jands which have been sold 
by the railroad companies. The Senator from Florida has lifted up his 
voice for years against the acts of railroad companies in selling lands to 
which they were not entitled. He now proposes that after they have 
sold any of those lands the title to the purchaser shall be confirmed. 
Of course I can not say that in these cases injustice would result, but I 
say that the provision is too broad; it does not contain proper safeguards; 
it is going further than any legislation has ever herore aks ose and it 
n in aR very teeth, I think, of what the Senator has hereto- 

ore sai 

The act of 1887 provides, in section 4: 

That as to all lands, except those mentioned in the foregoing section— 

That is tosay, the section foregoing, containing the reservation in favor 
of settlers— 
which have been so erroneously certified or patented as aforesaid, and which 
have been sold by the grantee company to citizens of the United States, or to 
persons who have d red their intention to become such citizens, the person 
or persons so purchasing in good faith, his heirs or assigns, shall be entitled to 
the land so purchased, upon making proof of the fact of such purchasé at the 
proper land office, etc, 

In this case there is no evidence of bona fide sale. A collusive sale 
by a railroad company is confirmed just as perfectly as a valid sale is. 
There is not the reservation which is contained in the act of 1887 in 
favor of persons who settled upon the lands prior to the time of the 
taking effect of the grant. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to call his attention to 
the point in this amendment? It is only as to Florida. The whole 
amendment applies to lands that have been earned by the railroad . 
companies in Florida by the building of the roads within the time lim- 
ited by the act of Congress, If the Senator will examine it he will see 
that no other lands are referred to than lands which lie adjacent to the 


1888. 


completed parts of the railroad, which parts were completed within 
the time limited by the act of Congress. 

Mr. PLUMB. I understand the Senator’s statement perfectly, that 
that is no portion of what is the real point in this amendment— 


Provided, That the titles to the lands described in the act entitled “An actgrant- 
ing lands tothe States of Alabama and Florida to aid in the construction of 
certain lines of railway in said States,” approved the 17th of May, 1856, which 
lie adjacent to the part of the lines of railroad built under and in pursuance of 
the act of the State of Florida— 


Not the act of the United States— 
entitled "An act to encourage a liberal system of internal improvements in the 
State Hu Florida,” a,‘proved January 5, 1555, within the time limited in the grant- 
ing acl— 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the act of Congress. 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes— 
and which were granted to any of the said companies by the Legislature of the 
State of Florida— 

That is what it is— 
and are held by purchase from said companies made before the year T866, are 
hereby confirmed to such purchasers. 

That refers to the act of the Legislature to lands granted by the State 
of Florida, not lands granted by the United States, without any refer- 
ence to the question as to whether the act of the State of Florida was 
in accordance with the act of Congress at all, and with no requirement 
about bona fides and with no protection for actual settlers. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, this seemed to me prior to the re- 
marks made by the Senator from Kansas a proposition so plain as to the 
meaning of it that I did not see how any dispute or doubt could arise about 
it, and really an argument to show the plain meaning of this amendment 
is very much like an argument that two and two make four. But still, 
as the Senator from Kansas understands it differently, I will read and 
comment a little upon the provisions of the amendment: 

That the titles to the lands described in the act entitled “An act granting lands 
to the States of Alabama and Florida to aid in the construction of certain lines 
of railway in said States,” approved the 17th of May, 1856— 

That is an act of Congress, and itis title only to the lands mentioned 
in the act of Congress that is affected. Now what else? 
which lic adjacent to the part of the lines of railroad built under and in pur- 
suance of the act of the State of Florida entitled “An act to encourage a liberal 
system of internal Iniproranenia in the State of Florida,” approved January 5, 
1855, within the time limited in the granting act. 

The Senator objects that the amendment refers to railroads built un- 
der the act of Florida; and yet, Mr. President, the railroad could not 
have been built except under the act of Florida. The grant was to the 
State of Florida for the purpose of building certain railroads, The title 
was to go to the State of Florida and was to be disposed of by theState 
of Florida. The charters were to be granted by the State of Florida. 
Congress in making the grant left it to the State of Florida to provide 
means and agencies by which the railroads must be built and in accord- 
ance with which the lands were to go. 

Mr. PLUMB. Let me ask a question right there. If this amend- 
ment is exactly as the Senator says, or if it should be made so, wherein 
does it do anything that is not already done by existing law? If the 
roads were built within the time named in the granting act, and this 
amendment only grants title to lands adjacent to completed portions of 
road built within the time, what is the necessity for it? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is a very proper question for the Senator to 
ask me, and it is a question which I asked the Senator from Florida be- 
fore I gave my consent tosupport his amendment. The answer to that 
was given by the Senator from Florida. The whole line of the road 
was not built within the time prescribed by the act of Congress, and I 
understand the whole line of the road probably has not been built yet, 
but the portion of the road to which these lands apply was built within 
the time, and the Senator from Florida says that it is doubtful and dis- 
paia by lawyers and courts in the State of Florida whether, there 

aving been a failure tocomplete the wholeroad within the time, there 
does not remain a forfeiture of that part which was completed. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. GEORGE. Ido not know whether that is the law or not, but 
the Senator from Florida says that matter is disputed in the State of 
Florida, disputed by lawyers, and different opinions are held about it 
by the courts. 

Mr. TELLER. What courts ? 

Mr. GEORGE. Ido notknow. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator state a single court of the United 
States that ever held that doctrine ? 

Mr. GEORGE. It is a matter of doubt. 

Mr. TELLER. No, it is not a matter of doubt. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Mississippi is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Florida is better authority on that 
subject than the Senator from Colorado as to whether in fact a doubt 
does exist. Now, the Senator from Colorado, who is a fine lawyer, 
may be able to interpret this act and say there is no doubt about it, 
but there are people in Florida and probably some in Colorado who are 
not lawyers, who feel that their title to their land is in dispute, and 
they feel and their Senator for them asks that that doubt be removed. 
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Now, Mr. President, I want to say thatit is one of the most benefi- 
cent objects of legislation to remove a doubt from title. There is noth- 
ing which so harasses and so obstructs the progress and improvement of 
a community as the mere fact that doubts exist as to titles to real estate; 
and the whole effect of the amendment of the Senator from Florida is 
to remove a doubt. The Senator from Colorado says there is no doubt. 
Certainly there is none in his mind; but all the people in Florida who 
have to deal with these titles, who have to consider the question whether 
they be the true owners of these lands, are not as well posted on the 
law as the Senator from Colorado. _ Suppose the Senator from Colorado 
is right, that there is no doubt about it, then the amendment certainly 
is innocuous and does no harm. Butsuppose the Senator from Florida 
is right and that doubt does exist in the minds of large numbers of peo- 
ple of his State as to the validity of these titles, then the failure to make 
the amendment operates very disastrously. 

So, Mr. President, I do hope—— 

Mr. PLUMB. Let me call the attention of the Senator to the lan- 
guage of this amendment. I am not disputing now the general pur- 
pose the Senator has in view, but he will notice that this amendment 
does not accomplish his purpose unless it accomplishes a great deal 
more. The amendment speaks of two granting acts. Which one does 
it refer to when it says ‘‘ within the time limited in the granting act??? 

Mr. GEORGE. It only speaks of one granting act of Congress, and 
that is the only one. 

Mr. PLUMB. Butthen it speaks of a granting act without referring 
to the act of Congress. It of two grants, a grant by act of Con- 
gress and a grant by the State of Florida, and leaves it open to infer- 
ence as to which one of them is to be complied with. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I ask the Senator from Mississippi to yield 
to me for a moment for a suggestion, and that is that this difference of 
opinion may be settled by amending the amendment by inserting after 
the word ‘*limited,’’ where it occurs, the words ‘‘ by Congress,” so as 
to read, ‘‘ within the time limited by Congress in the granting act.” 

Mr. GEORGE. That will do. 

Mr. CALL. Iam willing to accept that. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to appeal to the Senator from Colorado not 
to decline to pass an act which will remove the doubt. 

Mr. PLUMB. The modification now suggested covers one of the 


points. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the proposed 
amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Inline 7 of the amendment of Mr. CALL, after 
the word ‘‘limited,’’ it is proposed to insert ‘* by Congress. ’? 

Mr. PLUMB. The word *‘ Florida’’ there ought to be followed by 
the words ‘‘in accordance with the act of Congress.’? Weare con- 
firming here an act of the Legislature of Florida about which we know 
nothing. S 

Mr. CALL. I accept that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The modification will be reported. 

Mr. PLUMB. After the word ‘‘Florida’’ insert ‘‘in accordance 
with said act of Congress.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The modification will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word ‘‘Florida,’’ in line 8, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

In accordance with said act of Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Florida to offer his amendment in the form in which it has been 
read with the suggestions of the Senator from Iowa [ Mr. WILSON] and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] incorporated. 

Mr. CALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TELLER. I am quite as anxiousas anybody toremove any real 
doubt which may exist as to the validity of titles, and I would do it for 
Florida; but when the Senator says on this floor that any reputable 
court of the United States has held that it was necessary that the road 
should be completed within the time fixed by law in order to make a 
good title to lands adjacent to that portion of the road which was com- 
pleted within the time, I challenge him to produce any such authority. 

Further than that, I challenge him to produce the authority of any 
reputable members of the profession. I do not believe he can do that. 
Ido not believe the Senator himself would stand here and say that in 
his mind there is any doubt aboutit. Itis one of the things which are 

ed as settled. But if it is not settled, if we are to remove a 
doubt in Florida, why not remove the same doubt in Oregon, in Cali- 
fornia, and in other sections where the roads were not completed within 
thetime prescribed? Allalong thelineof the Northern Pacific this ques- 
tion could arise. There were thousands and thousands of purchasers 
from the railroad companies, and if we are to remove any doubts then 
we should remove them all. 

Ido not think this is a very dangerous amendment, but it looks to 
me like asserting that there was doubt upon a question when there is 
not any, and if tt is necessary to pass a law of this kind for Florida, 
we shall then have to say that it is necessary to have it for Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Minnesota, and other sections of the 
country that do not have any such law, and therefore we are casting 
doubts on all that class of titles. If there is any necessity for this, the 
necessity is general. There is no necessity for this amendment what- 
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ever. Ifthere was a respectable doubt, a respectable question that 
was impairing the value of these lands, I should be willing to say this 
should be the law, and if this was a general law 
lands everywhere, I certainly should not object. hile I should say 
there was no necessity for it, and that it was doing more than we are 
required to do, yet if it gave security and certainty it would be all 
right. ‘ 

z do not see any necessity for it. It seems to me when we pass this 
bill with this amendment other sections of the country will say that 
they need something of the kind, and if they do not get it their titles 
will be in doubt, 

Mr. GEORGE. I have not examined this statute, and I have not 
said there was any doubt about it. 

Mr. TELLER. I know the Senator did not say it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ihave said that the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL], 
who has examined the matter, and who represents the people affected 
by it, has stated that doubt exists in his State. Now I would say to 
the Senator from Colorado if he would come here stating so as to his 
State, that doubt existed in his State about the titles, and that the re- 
sult of that doubt was that improvement and settlement were impeded 
and that there was uneasiness among the people of Colorado, notwith- 
standing I might think there was no real ground for a doubt, I would 
feel bound to accept the statement of the Senator from Colorado and 
would vote for an act to remove the doubt. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to puta question to the Senator from Missis- 

' sippi. If there be no considerable doubt now, and you pass un act 
making this enactment with reference to Florida, does not that at once 
create a doubt on the title through the whole of the rest of the country? 

Mr. TELLER. Similarly situated ? 

Mr. HOAR. Similarly situated, of course. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ob, no; that does not result from it. 
applies to the state of affairs there. : ` 

Mr. HOAR. Expressio unius est exclusio alterius. 

Mr. GEORGE. It removes doubts as to lands in the State of Flor- 
ida, and does not apply to any other State. 

Mr. HOAR. We declare that in the future the law shall be so and 
so as to Florida. It therefore is an expression of the intent of Congress 
that it shall not be so elsewhere. 

Mr. CALL. I think I can satisfy the Senatorfrom Colorado and the 
Senator from Massachusetts in regard to it. I think this is a matter 
so perfectly plain that if Senators will give their attention to it fora 
moment they will perceive that the amendment is not only harmless, 
but that it is clearly demanded. Let ussee. The State of Florida 
never made any disposition of these lands to anybody during the life 
of thegrant. Bear in mind that proposition. The granting act re- 
quired that they should be disposed of by the Legislature. That is one 
trouble. 

Mr. TELLER. Likeall grants made toStates. Was thereanything 
peculiar about it? ? EART 

Mr, CALL. It required legislative disposal. Whether it is like or 
unlike, the Senator will acknowledge, is not a very pertinent consid- 
eration, It required a legislative disposal both to give any person an 
interest in the land granted and for lines of road designated in the act 
of Congress. In addition to this the granting act of Congress required 

. a building of the road, and in addition to this a building of the whole 
line, and in addition to this a completion within a limited time. 

Mr. PLUMB. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CALL. Yes. x ; 

Mr. PLUMB. Has the Legislature of Florida ever disposed of this 
land? 

Mr. CALL. I was just about to answer that, to state how far and in 
what way it was done. 4 

Mr. BLAIR. Is the legislation the Senatorasks for in order to make 
up some defect of title arising out of the action or non-action of the 
State of Florida, or is it necessary in order to preclude some right 
which is supposed to be in the United States ? 

Mr. CALL. Notat all. Itis not proposed to preclude anybody’s 
rights. 

Mr. BLAIR. But I want to know—— s 

Mr. CALL. I cananswer much betterif you will let me state the 


This only 


Mr. BLAIR. Ishall be glad to hear them. s 
Mr. CALL. Just listen, and I think everybody will understand very 
lainly. å : 

= The State of Florida, in 1855, previous to the passage of the granting 
act of Congress, enacted a law entitled ‘‘An act to encourage a liberal 
system of internal improvements in the State.’ In one section of that 
act it was provided that if Congress should thereafter grant to the State 
of Florida any lands to aid in the construction of the lines of railroad 
described in that internal-improvement act, the companies who should 
build in conformity with that act should have the benefit of that land. 

In 1856 Congress did grant the lands contained in the grant to which 
this amendment refers to the State of Florida to aid in the construc- 
tion of lines of road. This act of course was not operative to convey 
any right which the State did not have, and it was clearly, in the opin- 


applying to all such’ 


ion of many lawyers, and I think myself that it is very clear, that it 
was only a declaration of public policy by the State to be effectuated 


by subsequent legislation. That act provided that as the railroad 
company should build 10 miles the title to the land granted to them 
in that act should vest in the railroad company. 

The governor of the State interpreted the act of Congress to mean that 
the whole line should be completed before any part of the grant of May 
17, 1856, vested in the companies. There were two railroad companies 
that gave notice under that act of their intention to build the line of 
road of which I am now speaking from Jacksonville to the Escambia 
River. Here were two parties claiming under an act of the State of 
Florida to construct the line of road designated in the granting act of 
Congress with a right to build such parts of the line as they saw fit, 
and with an act making the grant dependent upon the completion of 
the whole line, and they did build the lines of road designated in the 
act of Congress and by the State Legislature in part, but did not 
compiets the line of road within the time provided in the granting 
act. 

After the granting act had expired through its limitation in 1874, 
the State of Florida confirmed, so far as it had any right or power todo 
80, the right of the railroad companies that had constructed the parts of 
the line of road within the time provided intheact. You will perceive 
that there is no direct legal title though there has been a substantial 
compliance with the act. 

I do not know of a single person on this land who is denying the 
title of these people to the land sold and purchased before the year 1866, 
but I do know that doubts are entertained, and I think very reasonable 
and proper doubts exist whether an ejectment suit can be maintained 
upon the title of these parties without some legislation such as this 
amendment will provide. 

Here comes the defect in the legislation of the State of Florida, which 
was enacted in 1874, after the time for constructing the line of road in 
the granting act of Congress had expired. Thereisthecase. Here are 
these people who have boughtand settled upon these lands before 1860, 
under color of title, who have made improvements. I am willing to 
insert in the amendment ‘‘ the citizens of the United States, ’’? and sav- 
ing the rights of all settlers who were upon that ground at the time of 
the granting act and up to the time of purchase, before 1866. I have 
no objection to both those amendments, my object being to confirm by 
positive enactment rights which have been under a substantial perform- 
ance of the conditions claimed imposed by the granting act of Congress, 
Far more than this has been insisted upon frequently by the Senator 
from Kansas and other Senators here, and itis only a small part of what 
they have continually insisted upon was right that I am asking now to 
settle the title to these lands in the State of Florida, which were sub- 
stantially earned by building parts of the line within the time required 
by the act of Congress. 

The Senator will now understand that the defects in the title which 
require an act of confirmation by Congress are a failure of the Legisla- 
ture to dispose of the grant; a failure to locate any lind of road or to 
authorize any company to make a definite location; a failure, there- 
fore, of any legal right to the grant of 1856 to vest in any company, 
and, on the other hand, a substantial compliance by the actual bnild- 
ing of parts of the. line within the time limited, a sale and purchase 
anda ssion of many yearsin good faith, and a confirmation by the 
State Legislature in 1874 of the right and title of these persons by the 
investiture inthem of any right which the State possessed at that time. 

All this is irregular and confers no title at law, and technically and 
strictly is not in compliance with the act of Congress; but itis very clear 
it was a substantial compliance, and the title of these persons to this 
extent should be comfirmed. 

Mr. TELLER. I understand the chairman of the committee who 
has the bill in charge proposes to move some amendments to this prop- 
osition. They may obviate the objection I have and I will not say 
anything until the amendments are made. I wish, however, to ask 
the Senator from Florida whether the State has got any certification of 
this land. I understand a large portion of this land has been certified 
to the State already, and therefore it is a matter of which the State has 
the absolute control. Is not that the fact? ` 

Mr. CALL. I think there is grave doubt about that. 

Mr. TELLER. Has any large amount of land been certified to the 
State? 

Mr. CALL. No. 

Mr. TELLER. Some of it? 

Mr. CALL. I will state exactly how it is, 

Mr. PLUMB. Let me move the amendments I desire to make. I 
move to insert before the word ‘‘purchase’’ the words ‘‘ bona fide.’? 

Mr. CALL. That is right. I accept it. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment will be stated at the 
desk. 

- The CHIEF CLERK. After the words “held by” and before the word 
tí purchase ” it is proposed to insert ‘‘bona fide;’’? so as to rend: 


And which were granted to any of the said companies by the Logislature of 


the State of Florida and are held by bona fide purchase from said companies 
made before the year 1866, etc, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Florida to accept this amendment to his amendment. 

Mr. CALL. Ido. 

Mr, PLUMB. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] sug- 

the insertion of the words ‘‘in good faith’ in place of ‘bona fide.” 

am willing to accept that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator desires to have it ex- 
pressed in English rather than Latin. 

Mr. DAWES. Wedo not belong tothe dead languages. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The language proposed to be inserted 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. After the words *‘held by” and before the word 
—— it is proposed to insert the words ‘‘in good faith;’’ so as 

read: 

And held by in good faith, 

Mr. PLUMB. That should be “‘ purchase in good faith.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be again stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. After the word ‘‘purchase’’ itis proposed to 
insert ‘‘in good faith;’’ so as to read: 

And are held by purchase in good faith from said companies. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
from Florida to accept the amendment. 

Mr. CALL. Yes, sir. 


this were general and this amendment pro a confirmation of all 
lands earned by the completion of road, I should be glad to have it. 

Mr. CALL rose. 

Mr. DOLPH. No; I will not yield, because I want my say now. 
The Senator did not yield to me. 

Mr. CALL. I did. 

Mr. DOLPH. I propose to finish my part of the discussion. 

I should be glad to support such an amendment as would close the 
books, would confirm title to every person claiming lands adjacent to 
any completed road, whether the completion was within the time lim- 
ited in the grant or not. But we can not get it; the Senate will not 
consent to it; but the Senator from Florida asks that we shall exempt 
Florida from the operation of this general bill, and that we shall leave 
the grants in every other State and Territory of the Union open for 
forfeiture for any broach, past er future, which Congress may deter- 
mine, if Congress has the power todo that, but as to lands in his State 
the books shall be closed and the power of forfeiture shall be cut off. 
That is one thing that I object to. 

I do not believe there is any question about the title to these lands 
in the State of Florida. I do not believe there is any question about 


The Chair understands the Senator | the title to any lands which have been earned by the construction of a 


road, whether within the time limited by the grant or not. I do not 
believe that it is within the power of Congress to make such a for- 


Mr. PLUMB. I now move toadda proviso at the close of the amend- | feiture, and I do not wish to be a party toan amendment which would 


ment— 


Provided, That a mortgage or pledge of said lands by any of said companies 
shall not be considered as a sale for the purposes of this act. ci 


Mr. CALL. I accept that. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The modification will be read. 
The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to the amendment— 


Provided, That a mortgage or pledge of said lands by any of said companies 
shall not be considered as a sale for the purposes of this act. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Florida to modify his amendment by accepting this suggestion. 

Mr. CALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam opposed to this amendment, and I desire briefly 
to state my reasons for my opposition. 

During the last Congress several bills were passed by the Senate for 
the forfeiture of land grants. Among others a bill was reported from 
the Committee on Public Lands to forfeit a certain portion of the un- 
earned land grant of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. As re- 
ported by the committee, it excepted trom the operation of the bill the 
unearned portion of the grant for the Cascade branch, about seventy- 
five and a half miles through the Cascade Mountains. 

There was strenuous opposition to this on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, if my recollection serves me, and I think I can state with positive- 
ness that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. CALL] were two of the most prominent Senators 
who opposed not only the exception of unearned lands in the Cascade 
branch, but stood in their places and asserted that the bill would be a 
confirmation of the lands which had been earned; and the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] offered an amendment that left the 
power with Congress to forfeit all the remainder of the grant—that 
which had been earned by the construction of the road within the time 
limited in the grant as well as that which had not been earned by the 
construction of the road after the time limited in the grant. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi stood in his place and argued the proposition, I 
was going to say hour after hour, that because there was a condition 
that the whole road should be completed within a given time that con- 
dition went to every portion of the grant, and left the whole grant from 
Lake Superior to Paget Sound open to forteiture by the General Goy- 
ernment. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky was accepted 
by me, and adopted without a division of the Senate. In deference to 
that action of the Senate the Committee on Publie Lands in reporting 
this bill reported the following section: 

Sec, 4. That nothing in this act shall be construed to waive or release in any 
way any right of the United States to have any other lands granted by them, 
as recited in the first section, forfeited for any failure, past or future, to comply 
with the conditions of the grant, or as forfeiting any lands that have been here- 
tofore earned by the construction of any portion of a railroad under any act of 
Congress making a grant of public lands. $ 

This section leaves it open for Congress hereafter to passon the ques- 
tion of whether there has been any breach of the condition on which 
a grant of land has been made to aid in the construction of any road. 
Now, what does the Senator from Florida do, and what does the 
Senator from Mississippi advocate—the Senators who stood up here 
hour after hour and discussed these propositions, and almost made the 
discussion personal to a man who dared stand up and say that there 
ought to be given time for the further construction of any of this road, 
or that there was not power in Congress to forfeit the entire grant? 
What I say in regard to the personal part of the discussion will be borne 
out by the record of that debate. 

Now the Senator from Florida turns around and so does the Sen 
ator from. Mississippi, and each advocates an amendment which con- 
firms the title of all purchasers to lands in Florida, under all the 
grants ever made to Florida for railroads. As far as I am concerned, if 


throw doubt upon this question and leave the courts to understand 
that the Senate of the United States had a doubt upon the question 
and found it necessary to confirm lands which were adjacent to com- 
pleted road in the State of Florida, and therefore throw a doubt on 
the title of everybody claiming under railroad corporations in every 
other State and Territory of the Union. . 

Further, I am against the amendment because before this bill be- 
comes a law it must be passed through the House of Representatives; 
it must pass another branch of Congress. We already have a provision 
in it that certain railroads shall be excepted until the Ist of January 
next from the operation of the act in order that the lands may be 
earned. That is a foolish provision; but the object of the amendment 
is to give these the right to earn these lands and obtain the title to 
the lands by the construction of the road; and now we propose to 
lumber it up with a provision to confirm title to earned land in the 
State of Florida, to load the bill down with that provision, and send 
it to the other House in that shape. Equality is equity, and I do not 
see any reason for the provision, tor, as was so well stated by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Lands, after the Senator from Florida 
has taken the position he has here year after year and Congress after 
Congress, I do nob see why we should now exceptall lands in his State 
and leave the lands in the other States unconfirmed. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I really do not understand what is the 
object of the Senator from Oregon in his opposition to this amendment. 
Certainly he has given no reason for it. Is it that he wants to punish 
me and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] for some ideas 
that he supposes we had in regard to the Northern Pacific grant? That 
certainly is the effect of the proposition made by the Senator. There 
is no reason whatever why the people in Florida should be punished 
because we happen to entertain right or wrongopinions. Butit is very 
singular that the Senator from Oregon should make this statement here 
when he knows that in the other House of Congress other bills have 
been reported in regard tothe Northern Pacific Railroad, and other con- 
siderations had been suggested in respect to that grant, where it was 
supposed vast profits had accrued to some persons by not complying 
with the terms of the act, even when extension after extension had been 
granted, and he knows that these considerations which entered into 
that question, so far as the Northern Pacific Railroad Company’s grant 
was concerned, were entirely different from those which pertain to a 
substantial compliance with the terms of the granting act by actually 
building a part of the line within the time limited by the grantingact. 
Surely the Senator knows these facts and understands that to be an 
entirely different ease, and that his remarks have nothing to sustain 
them. 

In this case there was a substantia] compliance in every respect with 
the act of Congress and only technical defects in the action of the State 
of Florida, so far as relates to the parts of the line actually built before 
1866. For that reason, manifestly a good reason, we ask that the peo- 
ple who have settled upon these lands under color of titie, who have 
improved them, and from whom they have been transmitted to divers 
other persons for many years, shall have the doubts, whether they are 
well founded or ill founded, removed by this confirmatory act. The 
Senator from Oregon for days has been urging the confirmation of the 
title of the men claiming under the Portage Lake Canal Company, 
which has been assailed for fraud, and the assertion has been made here 
and evidence read that the very officers of the company who perpetrated 
the fraud are now the owners of the land, and are seeking by the amend- 
ment which the Senator has so persistently urged to obtain the benefit 
of their own wrong. For days he has been persistently urging this for 
a great, wealthy corporation, while I am here asking in behalf of the 
peor people, whose property is worth little or nothing, that doubts 
which arise out of technical difficulties, where there was a substantial 


compliance with the terms of the granting act, and where their title 
rests upon that substantial compliance, shall be confirmed, and I did 
it because the Senate confirmed the title of the holders under the Por- 
tage Lake Canal Company, and I then introduced the amendment in 
behalf of these people. 

That is all I care to say. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment having been several 
times modified it will be read as it now stands. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to add to section 8: 

Provided, That the titles to the lands described in the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing lands to the States of Alabama and Florida to aid in the construction of cer- 
tain lines of railway in said States,” approved the 17th of May, 1856, which lie 
adjacent to the part of the lines of railroad built under and in pursuance of the 
act of the State of Florida, entitled “An act to encourage a liberal system of in- 
ternal improvements in the State of Florida,” approved January 5, 1855, within 
the time limited by Congress in the granting act, and which were granted to 
any of the said companies by the Legislature of the State of Florida in accord- 
ance with said act of Congress, and are held by purchase in good faith from said 
companies made before the year 1856, are hereby confirmed to such p rs: 
Provided, That a mortgage or pledge of said lands by any of said companies 
shall not be considered asa sale for the purposes of this act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to this 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. PLUMB. Task that the bill may be printed as passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered, if there be no 
objection. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 

Mr. CAMERON, I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day it 
be to meet on Monddy next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
moves that when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to meet on Monday 
next, 

The motion was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
On motion of Mr. FRYE, it was 
Ordered, That the Committee on Commerce have leave to sit during the ses- 
sions of the Senate while considering the river and harbor bill. 
ADMISSION OF WASHINGTON, 


Mr. STEWART. I desire to give notice that immediately after the 
disposition of the pleuro-pneumonia bill I shall call up the bill for the 
‘admission of Washington Territory as a State. 


BALTIMORE AND POTOMAC RAILROAD. 


Mr. FARWELL. I desire to call up for consideration at this time 
Order of Business 938, being the bill (S. 2615) to authorize the Baltimore 
and Potomac Railroad Company to acquire and use real estate for rail- 
Way purposes in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I will say to the Senator from Illinois that the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] asked me to state that he 
received this morning a telegram from Senator MORRILL, of Vermont, 
asking him to see the Senator and request him to postpone calling up 
this bill until next week,when he will be here. He wants to be present 
when it is considered. That was stated tome this morning by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. FARWELL. I do not feel like yielding at this time. This bill 
has been on the Calendar for six weeks, and the feature which the Sen- 
ator from Vermont objects to is the bridge across Sixth street, This 
bill does not disturb anything north of Maryland avenue. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The merits of the bill are not subject 
to discussion while a motion to take up is under consideration. 

Mr. FARWELL. I do not feel like yielding to the request. Iin- 
sist on my motion. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois. 
Mr. HOAR. I do not think the Senator from Illinois could have 


heard the request made by the Senator from West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is absent from the city and is ill. He asks to have 
the bill postponed until next week, when he will be here. 

Mr. FARWELL. Very well; if that is the desire I will defer call- 
ing up the bill until Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Illinois to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. FARWELL. Yes, sir. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT CHESTER, PA. 


Mr. CAMERON. I ask the Senate to consider Order of Business 
1234, being Senate bill 129. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
moves that the Senate proceed to consider the bill named by him, the 
Calendar under Rule VIII being in order. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (S. 129) for the erection of a 
popne building at Chester, Pa., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. CAMERON. I move an amendment as a substitute, which isa 
House bill on the same subject. 


The Senator from Pennsylvania’ 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
moves to amend in the manner which will be stated. 


The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause of the bill, and in Jieu thereof to insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to purchase, acquire by condemnation, or otherwise provide a site, and 
cause to be erected thereon a substantial and commodious building, with fire- 

roof vaults, for the use and accommodation of the t-office and for other 

yovernment uses at Chester, Pa. The site and building thereon, when com- 
pleted upon plans and specifications to be previously made and HS apie by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall not exceed in cost the sum of $75,000; nor 
shall any site be purchased until estimates for the erection of a building which 
will furnish sufficient accommodations for the transaction of the public busi- 
ness, and which shall not exceed in cost the balance of the sum herein limited 
after the site shall have been purchased and paid for, shall have been approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury; and no purchase of site nor plan for said 
building shall be approved by the Seeretary of the Treasury involving an ex 
penditure exceeding the sum of $75,000 for site and building; and the site pur. 
chased shall leave the building unexposed to danger from fire by an open space 
of at least 40 feet, including streets and alleys: Provided, That no part of said 
sum shall be expended until a valid title to the said site shall be vested in the 
United States, nor until the State of Pennsylvania shall cede tothe United States 
exclusive jurisdiction over the same, during the time the United States shall be 
or remain the owner thereof, for all purposes except the administration of the 
criminal laws of said State and the service of civil process therein. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Do I understand that this is a different bill from 
the Senate bill? 

Mr. CAMERON. That is the bill as reported from the House com- 
mittee. It is different somewhat from the Senate bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the difference between them? 

Mr. CAMERON. Mainly in regard to the space, I think. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Is there any difference in the appropriation ? 

Mr. CAMERON, No. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How large is the town of Chester? 

Mr. CAMERON. It has about 30,000 people. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

JOSEPH FRANCIS, 

Mr. EVARTS. Mr. President, I ask the attention of the Senate to 
Order of Business 686, being the joint resolution (S. R. 62) in recognition 
of the services of Joseph Francis. ‘This resolution only covers the 
preparation ofa medal to be presented to Mr. Francis. I believe there 
is no objection felt. in any quarter to its passage. ‘The joint resolu- 
tion which was at the last session covered not only this, but 
the thanks of Congress. It failed to receive the attention of the Presi- 
dent during the last few days of the session. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (S. R. 62) in recognition 
of i he services of Joseph Francis was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

In view of the life-long services to humanity and to his country of 
the now venerable Joseph Francis, in the construction and perfection 
of life-saving appliances by which many thousands of lives have been 
saved, the Director of the Mint is required by the resolution to strike 
a gold medal, with a suitable device and inscription, prepared under 
the direction of the Joint Committee on the Library, to be presented 
by the President of the United States to Mr. Francis in recognition of 
his eminent services. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Isimply want to enter my protest against the 
passage of any such measure. ‘There is neither merit nor justice nor 
right in it. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN 8. FILLMORE. 

Mr. TELLER. I ask the Senate now to take up a bill which is 
Order of Business 947. 

s Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Is this by unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
ent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Calendar under Rule VIII being 
in order, the Senator from Colorado moves, as he has a right under the 
rules to do, to take up a bill. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I beg the Scnator to allow me to address 
the Chair a moment without offering an objection, except to say that 
to-morrow morning I shall begin to object to every proposition to take 
up the morning hour with any business except morning-hour business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

The motion was agreed to, and the bill (H. R. 671) for the relief of 
the heirs of John S, Fillmore, deceased, was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The preamble recites that on the 14th of December, 1864, John S. 
Fillmore, then of Denver, Colo., since deceased, conveyed to the United 
States of America lots numbered 28 and 29, in block numbered 46, in 
Denver city (east division), per survey of E. D. Boyd, in the then Ter- 
ritory of Colorado, for the purpose and upon the condition that the 
same should be occupied as a post-office site, which condition has never 
been in any part performed. The bill proposes to relinquish all the 
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interests which the United States acquired by, through, or under the 
deed named to the persons who, by the laws of Colorado, would have 
been entitled thereto at the date of the death of Fillmore had the deed 
never been made, and to their heirs and assigns forever. _ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


J. E. PILCHER. 


Mr. HOAR. T moveto take up Order of Business 1281, House bill 
339. Let the bill be read in full for information. The bill passed the 
Senate at the last session. It is the bill (H. R. 339) for the relief ot 
J. E. Pilcher. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury, out of the Texas indemnity fund, to pay to J. E. 
Pilcher $905, being the amount of one bond of $100 and $805 in paper 
money of the Republic of Texas, if he shall find that these claims are 
within the class of claims heretofore paid by the United States out of 
the fund named. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. _Is there a report about that, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a report. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear the report read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that the re- 
port has not come in from the Printer. - 

Mr. HOAR. It is very brief and I can state its substance in two 
minutes. This bill passed the Senate on a full statement at the last 
session, but did not get through the other House. 

This man is a citizen of Kentucky, well known to the Senators from 
that State and to Members of the House, who have certified to his high 
character. He is the son of a very distinguished citizen of that State. 
He found among his father’s papers a Texas bond and this amount of 
Texas money, amounting to less than a thousand dollarsin all. The 
Texas indemnity fund is not exhausted, but all the claims against it 
have long since been paid except this; there is no other claim. This 
bill only provides for this being paid out of the Texas indemnity fund. 
The possession of the property isabundantly proved; indeed, it is proved 
to the satisfaction of the Treasury. 

Mr. COKE. The Senator from Massachusetts will allow me to sug- 
gest that I was out of the Chamber when he commenced. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senate is considering the Pilcher case, which the 
Senator from Texas will recollect passed the Senate at the last ses- 
sion. The Senator interposed an objection, and examined the case, 
and then waived hisobjection. It is the case of a gentleman in Louis- 
ville, Ky., who discovered among his father’s property a Texan bond 
and some Texan money, which the United States made an appropria- 
tion long ago to pay, and this gentleman discovered these among the 
_ assets of his father’s estate. This bill is for paying therefor out of the 

Texas indemnity fund. 5 

Mr. COKE. That fund, I believe, has not yet been exhausted. 

Mr. HOAR. This isin pursuance of an arrangement with Texas 
when she was admitted. 

I willstate that all the facts are abundantly proved to the satisfaction 
of the committee, except that we require proof that the property came 
to the man in good faith from his father, and that he had not acquired 
it as a speculator, and on that we took his affidavit, accompanied by 
certificate of Mr. Willis and Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of the House of the 
Representatives, and Mr. BECK, of the Senate, that they were person- 
ally acquainted with the man, whois a man of very high standing and 
character. That being so, we took his affidavit as evidence that he did 
not acquire the papers as a speculator. Of course the mere possession 
of a sum of money would ordinarily be evidence of ownership. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE FISHERIES TREATY. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I move to proceed to the consideration 
of Order of Business 1053, being Senate bill 269. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not want to interfere with the Senator, but 
I wish to get up a privileged matter and settle it now in regard to the 
fisheries treaty. Will the Senator withhold his motion? I feel it my 
duty to press this question because it is the desire of Senators. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. This is a bill to provide for granting a 
right of way through the Indian Territory, and one that the Depart- 
ment is very anxious to have It will only take the time nec- 
essary toread the bill. If the Senator will allow it to pass, I shall be 


gratified. . 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can not withhold farther. I move the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the resolution I have indicated. I will 
not interfere with the Senator at any other time. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. Does that motion have precedence over 
the one I have made? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks it would not have 
precedence. 

Mr. HARRIS. Not unless it bea privileged matter. We do not 
know what the resolution is; it has not been read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read for in- 
formation. 


1888. 


RECORD—HOUSE. 


The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted by Mr. Hoar April 
19, 1888, as follows: 
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Resolecd, That when the proposed treaty with Great Britain shall be under 
consideration, the stenographie reporter shall be admitted and shall reportthe 
debates and proceedings, which may thereafter be made public if a majority of 
the Senate shall so order, except such portions thereof as it shall determine that 
the public interest requires shall be kept secret. So much ofthe third clause of 
Rule XXXVI as conflicts with the resolution is suspended so far as necessary in 
order that the same shall take effect. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. If thisis nota privileged motion, I insist 
upon a voie on my motion. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair will hear the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] on the point. 

Mr. SHERMAN. When that bill is taken up I will move to take this 
up, because I feel compelled to do so by the nature of the business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would hold that the res- 
olution did not present a question of privilege in the parliamentary 
sense. ‘Thequestion recurs on the motion of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the title of the bill be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 269) to grant to the Fort Smith and 
El Paso Railway Company aright of way through the Indian Territory, 
and for other pu 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
That is all. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I appeal to the Senator from Arkansas—he will 
get the floor at the next moment we go on with legislative business— 
and Jet us have this matter, which affects the convenience of all Sena- 
tors, disposed of. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I am not so influential a Senator as the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, and this is the only opportunity I 
have had for a week to call this bill up. I hope the Senate will allow 
the bill to be considered and passed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator may feel certain, I am sure, through 
the courtesy of the Senate all around, that the very first time we go on 
with legislative business again he will be recognized and will get his 
bill up without the slightest doubt. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would suggest to the Senator from Arkansas that 
the hour of 2 o’clock will be upon us in a few moments, and his bill 
will necessarily have to yield to the unfinished business, and therefore 
I suggest to him that he let it go over for the present in the assurance 
that it will be taken up as soon as possible. 

Several SENATORS. Regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived 
| the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, being the bill 
: (8. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bareau of Animal In- 
` dustry, and to tacilitate the exportation of live-stock and their prod- 

ucts, to extirpate contagious plenro-pneamonia and other discase3 
| among domestic animals, and for otlier purposes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Pending that bill 1 move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the resolution I have indicated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves that 
the Senate do now proceed to the consideration of the resolution which 
has been read. ` 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Let the resolution be again read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution of Mr. HOAR. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MORGAN ] lias proposed an amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The question is on taking up the resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to make a suggestion to the Seuate by 
unanimous consent; and that is that it seems to me the most orderly way 
would be to take up the resolution of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RIDPLEBERGER], which covers the whole question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. When either resolution is taken up it involves 
the whole question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio to proceed to the consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. COKE. The Senator from Michigun [Mr. PALMER] has charge 
of the animal industry bill, which, by unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate, was to be taken up at 2 o’clock to-day, and on which I have the 

floor. The Senator from Michigan having charge of the bill, I can take 
i no course with reference to it. Iam perfectly willing to abide the 
| pleasure of the Senate so far as my right to the fioor is concerned. 

Mr. PALMER. Iam perfectly willing to yield, subject to the rights 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Cok]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resoiution is before the Senate, 
. Mr. EDMUNDS. In the consideration of this resolution L move 


I hope the Senate will not agree to the motion. 


that the doors be closed. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Mr. HARRIS. 


Is there « second? 
i second it, 
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1 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair directs the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to clear the galleries and close the doors of the Senate. 
The Senate with closed doors proceeded to consider the resolution. 
After one hour and forty-eight minutes the doors were reopened. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. CALL, Mr. GRAY, Mr. PASCO, Mr. PAYNE, and Mr. SAULS- 
BURY submitted amendments intended to be proposed by them re- 
spectively to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FAULKNER submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (8. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock and 
their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pnenmonia and other 
diseases among domestic animals, and for other purposes; which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
on the 9th instant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 1413) to increase the pension of James Coey; and 

An act (S. 1483) for the registry of the barges Albert M. Condor, 
and Adelante. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 4856) for the relief of D. M. Sprague and William 
Tilton; and 

A bill (H. R. 9788) making an appropriation to supply a deficiency 
in the appropriation for expenses of collecting the revenue from cus- 
toms for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1473) au- 

_thorizing the President of the United States to arrange a conference for 
the purposeof promoting arbitration and encouraging reciprocal com- 
mercial relations between the United States of America and the Repub- 
lics of Mexico, Central and South America, and the Empire of Brazil. 

The message further announced that the House had to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6831) to detach the county 

- of Audrain, in the State of Missouri, from the eastern and attach it to 

the western judicial district of said State. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the establishment of a Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and to facilitate the exportation of live-stock and 
their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia and other dis- 
eases among domestic animals, and for other purposes. _ 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing measure may be laid aside for the purpose of taking up Senate bill 
269. 

Mr. SPOONER. Iask the Senator from Arkansas to yield to me to 
enable me to offer some amendments to be printed. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, Certainly. 

Mr. COKE, I do not desire that the pleuro-pneumonia bill shall 
lose its place as the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be resumed at the conclu- 
sion of the session to-day as the unfinished business for Monday. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 4856) for the relief of D. M. Sprague and William 
Tilton, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

The bill (H. R. 9788) making an appropriation to supply a deficiency 
in the appropriation for of collecting the revenue from cus- 
toms for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Appro- 


priations. 
BALTIMORE AND POTOMAC RAILROAD. 


Mr. SPOONER. I send to the Secretary’s desk eleven amendments 
which I intend to offer to the bill (S. 2615) to authorize the Baltimore 
and Potomac Railroad Company to acquire and use real estate for rail- 
way — in the District of Columbia, and I ask that they may be 
printed. 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be printed. 


FORT SMITH AND EL PASO RAILWAY. 


Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I ask the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 269) to grant to the Fort Smith and El Paso 
Railway Company a right of way through the Indian Territory, and 
for other purposes. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was reported from the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs with amendments. 

The first amendment was in section 1, line 8, after the word ‘“‘ Ter- 


ritory,” to strike out the words ‘‘as may be hereinafter designated in 
this act;’’ so as to read: 


Thatthe Fort Smith and El Paso Railway Cotmpany,a corporation created 
under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Arkansas, be,and the same is 
hereby, invested and empowered with the right of locating, constructing,own- 
ing, equipping, operating, using, and maintaining a railway, telegraph, and tele- 
phone line through the Indian Territory, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, after the word ‘‘Arkansas,’’ in section 1, 
line 11, to strike out the words: s y 


Running thence by the most practicable route through the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations or tribes of Indians, continuing thence westwardly through 
the country or reservations now oceupied by the Kiowa, Comanche, and A e 
op nase a point on the eastern boundary of the “Pan Handle” of the State 
of Texas. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Running thence by the most practical route to a crossing of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railroad at a point at or near the town of Savannah, in the 
Choctaw Nation; thence in a westerly direction to a point at or near Cherokee 
town, in the Chickasaw Nation; and thence westerly to a pointat or near the 
southwest corner of the Indian Territory. 


So as to read: 


Said line to begin at a point at or near the city of Fort Smith, on the western 
ponnner of the State of Arkansas, running thence by tbe most practicable 
route, ete. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, line 26, after the word 
tt upon,” to strike out the words ‘‘and in connection with;’’ so as to 
read: 


With the right to construct, use, and maintain such tracks, turnouts, sidings, 
and extensions hereinafter mentioned as such com y may deem necessar 
and to their interest to construct along upon the era are A way hereby granted; 
said line to be located in sections of 25 miles each, as working sections; and 
before work is begun on any such section the definite line and location thereof 
is to be submitted to and approved bythe Secretary of the Interior. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. There are a number of sections fullowing 
section 1 in the original bill as introduced which were stricken out by 
the committee, and a proposed substituteinserted. I suggest that the 
sections proposed to be stricken ont be not read, and that the sections 
to be inserted be read as one amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That course will be pursued if there 
be no objection. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The committee report to strike out sections 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, and in lieu thereof to insert: 

Sec. 2, That said corporation is authorized to take and use for all purposes of 
a railway. and for no otber purpose,a right of vor 100 feet in width thro: 
said Indian Territory, and to take and use a strip of land 200 feet in width, with 
a length of 3,000 feet, in addition to right of way, for stations for every 10 miles 
of road. with the right to use such additional ground where there are heavy 
cuts or fills as may be necessary for the construction and maintenance of the 
road-bed, not exceeding 100 feet in width on each side of said right of way, or as 
much thereof as may be included in said cut or fill: Provided, That no more than 
said addition of land shall be taken for any one station: Provided further, That 
no part of the lands herein authorized to be taken shall be leased or sold by the 
company, and iiey shall not be used except in such manner and for such pur- 
poses only as shall be necessary for the construction and convenient operation 
of said railroad, telegraph, and telephone lines; and when any portion thereof 
shall cease to be so used, such portion shall revert to the nation or tribe of In- 
dians from which the same shall have been taken. 

Sere. 3. That before said railway shall be constructed throu, 
by individual occupants according to the laws, customs, an: 
the Indian nations or tribes throu; 


or at the district court of Kansas upon the application of the reed wp The 
chairman of said board shall appoint the time and place for all ngs within 
the nation to which such occupant belongs. Each of said referees shall receive for 
hisservices the sum of $4 per day for each day they are engaged in the trial ofany 
case submitted to them under this act, with mileage at 5 cents per mile. Wit- 
nesses shall receive the usual fees allowed by the courts of said nations, Costs, 
including compensation of the referees, shall be made a part of the award, and 
be paid by such railroad company. In case the referees can not agree, then 
any two of them are authorized to make the award. Either party being dis- 
satisfied with the finding of the referees shall have the right, within ninety 
days after the making of the award and notice of the same, to appeal by orig- 
inal petition to the district court held at Fort Smith, Ark., or the district court 
for the northern district of Texas, or the district court of Kansas, which court 
shall have the jurisdiction to hear and determine the subject-matter of said 
tition, according to the laws of the State in which the same be heard provided 
for determining the damage when gs seated is taken for railroad purposes. If 
upon the of said appeal the judgment of the court shall be for a larger 
sum than the award of the referees, the costs of said appeal shall be udged 
against the railroad company. If the jadgment of the court shall be for the 
same sum as the award of the referees, then the costs shall be adjudged against 
the appellant. If the judgment of thecourt shall be for a smaller sum than the 
award of the referees, then the costs shall be paces sacs. me the party claim- 
ing damages. When proceedings have been commen in court, the railway 
company shail pay double the amount of the award into court to abide the 
judgment thereof, and then have the right to enter spon the property sought 
to be condemned and proceed with the construction of the . 
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Sxc.4. That said railroad company shall not cha the inhabitants of 
said Territory a greater rate of freight than the rate authorized by the laws of 
the State of Texas and Arkansas for services or transportation of the same 
kind: Provided, That passenger rates on said railway shall not exceed 3 cents 
per mile, Congress hereby reserves the right to regulate the charges for freight 
and passengers on said railway and messages on said telegraph and telephone 
lines, until a Stave government or governments shall exist in said Territory 
within the limits of which said railway, or a part thereof, shall be located; 
and then such State government or governments shall be authorized to fix and 
regulate the cost of transportation of persons and freights within their respect- 
ive limits by said railway; but Congress expressly reserves the right to fix and 
regulate at all times the cost of such transportation by said railway or said com- 
pany whenever such transportation shall extend from one State into another, 
orshall extend into more than one State: Provided, however, That the rate of 
such transportation of passengers, local or interstate, shall not exceed the rate 
above expressed: And provided further, That said railway company shall carry 
the mail at such posees Congress may by law provide; and until such rate is 
fixed by law the Postmaster-General may fix the rate of compensation. 

Sero, 5, That said POWAY, company shall pay to the Secretary of the Interior, 
for the benefit of the particular nations or tribes through whose lands said line 
may be located, the sam of $50, in addition to compensation provided for in this 
act for property taken and damages done to individual occupants by the con- 
struction of the railway, for each mile of railway that it may construct in said 
Territory, said payments to be made in installments of $1,250 as each working 
section of 25 miles of road is graded: Provided, That if the general council of 
either of the nations or tribes through whose land said railway may be located 
shall, within four months after the filing of maps of definite location as set forth 
in section 6 of this act, dissent from the allowances provided for in this section, 
and shall certify the same to the Secretary of the Interior, then all compensation 
tobe to such dissenting nation or tribe under the provisions of thisact shall 
be determined as provided in section 3 for the determination of the compensa- 
tion to be paid to the individual occupant of lands, with the right of appeal to 
the courts upon the same terms, conditions, and requirements as therein pro- 
vided: Provided further, That the amount awarded or adjud; to be aid by 
said railway company for said dissenting nation or tribe be in lieu of the 
eompensation that said nation or tribe would be entitled to receive under the 
foregoing vision. Said company shall also pay, so long as said Territory is 
owned and occupied by the Indians, to the Secretary of the Interior, the sum of 
$15 per annum for each mile of railway it shall construet in the said Territory. 
The money paid to the Secretary of the Interior under the provisions of this act 
shall be apportioned by him, in accordance with the laws and treaties now in 
foree among the different nations and tribes, according to the number of miles 
of railway that may be constructed by said railway company through their lands: 
Provided, That Congress shall have the right, so long as said lands are occupied 
and wi said nations and tribes, to impose such additional taxes upon 
said railroad as it may deem just and proper for their benefit; and any Territory 
or State hereafter formed through which said railway shall have estab- 
lished may exercise the like power as to such part of said railway as may lie 
within its limits, Said railway company shall have the right to survey and lo- 
cate its railway immediately after the passage of this act. 

Sec. 6. That said company shall cause maps showing the route of its located 
line through said Territ to be filed in the office of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and also to be filed in the office of the principal chief of each of the na- 
tions or tribes throngh whose lands said railway may be located; and after the 
filing of said maps no claim for asubsequent settlementand improvement upon 
ase. ae way shown by said maps valid as against company : 
Provided, That when a map at any portion of said railway company's 
located Hne is filed as herein provided for said company shall peerage. “el 
ing said located line within six months thereafter, or such location be 

; and said location be approved by the Secretary of the Interior in 
sections of 25 miles before construction of any such section shall be begun. 

SEC. 7. That the officers, servants, and employés of said company necessary 
to the construction and management of said road shall be allowed to reside, 
while so engaged, upon such right of way, but subject to the provisions of the 
Indian intercourse laws, and such rules and regulations as may be ed 
by the Secre of the Interior in accordance with said intercourse laws, 

Sec. 8. That the United States circuit and district courts for the northern dis- 
trict of Texas, the western district of Arkansas, and the district of and 
such other courts as may be authorized by Con; shail have, without refer- 
ence to the amount in controversy, concurrent jurisdiction over all controver- 
sies arising between said Denison and Washita Valley Rail Company and 
the nations and tribes through whose territory said railway be constructed. 
Said courts shall have like jurisdiction, without reference to the amount in con- 
troversy, over all controversies arising between the inhabitants of said nations 
or tribes and said railway company; and the civil jurisdiction of said courts is 
hereby extended within the limits of said Indian Territory, without distinction 
as to citizenship of the parties, so far as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 


visions of this act. 

Sec, 9. That said railway company shall build atleast four sections, of 25 miles 
each, of its railway in said Territory within three years after the passage of this 
act, or the rights herein granted shall be forfeited as to that portion not built; 
that said railroad company shall construct and maintain continually all fences, 
road, and highway crossings and necessary bridges over said railway wherever 
said roads and highways do now or may hereafter cross said railway’s right of 
way, or may be by the proper authorities laid out across the same. 

Sec. 10, That the said Fort Smith and El Paso Railway TTN A shall accept 
this right of way upon the express condition, Maging apon itself, its successors 
and assigns, that they will never aid, advise, nor assist in an; effort looking to- 
wards the changing or extinguishing the present tenure of the Indians in their 
land, and will not attempt to secure from the Indian nations any further grant 
of land, or its occupancy, than is hereinbefore provided: Provided, That any 
violation of the condition mentioned in this section shall operate as a forfeiture 
of all the rights and privileges of said railway company under this act. 

Src, 1Ł That all mortgages executed by said railway company re pega 
any portion of its railroad, with its franchises, that may be constructed in sai 
Indian Territory, shall be recorded in the Department of the Interior, and the 
record thereof shall be evidence and notice of their execution, and shall convey 
all rights and property of said company as therein bp Pagers 

Sec. 12. That Congress may at any time amend, add to, alter, or this 
act; and the right of way herein and hereby granted shal) not be ed or 
transferred in any form whatever, prior to the construction and completion of 
the road, except as to mortgages or other liens that may be given or secured 
thereon to aid in the construction thereof. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. In section 3 of the proposed amendmentI 
move to strike out all after the word ‘‘ purposes,” in line 47, down to 
the word ‘‘ damages,’’ in line 55, in the following words: 


If upon the hearing of said appeal the judgment of the court shall be for a 
Jarger sum than the award of the referees, the costs of said appeal shall be ad- 
judged against the railroad company, If the judgment of the court shall be for 
the same sum as the award of the referees, then the costs shall be adjudged 
against the appellant. If the judgment of the court shall be for a smaller wie 
the 


than the award of the referees, then the costs shall be adjudged against 
party claiming i i 


The amendment to the amendment was to. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. In line 6 of section 8 of the proposed 
amendment, before the words ‘‘ Railway Company,” Imoveto strikeout 
the words ‘' Denison and Washita Valley” and insert “ Fort Smith and 
El Paso.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. Icall the attention of the Senator from Arkansas to 
the fonrth line of the ninth section. Itis provided that a part of the 
road shall be built ‘within three years after the passage of this act,” 
but there is no limitation upon the time for completing the remainder 
of the road. There should be some reasonable time fixed. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. That seems to be an omission. I in- 
tended to have a limitation putin. I am perfectly willing to insert 
any limitation that the Senator suggests. 

Mr. DAWES. Let any limitation that the Senator thinks under the 
circumstances reasonable be inserted. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I think the entire road should be com- 
pleted within five years. 

Mr. DAWES. ‘Then insert the words ‘‘and the remainder thereof 
within five years.” s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At what point in the section? 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. In line 4, after the word ‘‘act.’’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 9, line 4, after the word “‘aet,’? in- 
sert ‘‘and the remainder thereof within five years;’’ so as to read: 

That said railway company shall build at least four sections, of twenty-five 
miles each, of its railway in said Territory within three years after the passage 
of this act, and the remainder thereof within five years, or the rights herein 
granted shall be forfeited as to that portion not built; that said railroad com- 
pany shall construct and maintain continually all fences, road and highway 
crossings, and necessary bridges over said railway wherever said roads and 
highways do now or may hereafter cross said railway's right of way or may be 
by the proper authorities laid out across the same. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
what is the width of the right of way through that country? 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. It is 100 feet on each side of the road, I 
think. ; ' 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Thatmakes200 feet. I believe that ought to be 
limited, whether it isa barren country or not. We do not know what 
that country will be worth at some future time. I see no reason why 
we should give to the railroad company 200 feet. 

Mr. SPOONER. ‘That is the amount fixed in the general law. 

Mr. CULLOM. It is the general law already. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. ‘Then the general law is wrong. We are now 
making a special law. I move to amend by making it 50 feet on each 
side of the line. We ought notto be giving away 2U0 feet as aright of 
way for any railroad through any portion of this country. 

Mr. DAWES. I suggest to the Senator from Delaware that we are 
not giving this away, but the railroad company is to pay the Indiens 
for it. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. We do not know how that will be. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there’ be no further amendments 
in the Senate, the question is, Shall the bill be engrossed for a third 
reading? A 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and it was 
read the third- time, and passed. 

MONUMENT TO GENERAL KNOX. 


Mr. FRYE. Iask the Senate to take up the bill (S. 449) for the 
erection of a monument to the memory of Maj. Gen. Henry Knox at 
Thomaston, Me. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to appropriate $25,000 for 
the erection of a monument to the memory of Maj. Gen. Henry Knox 
at Thomaston, Me., and for grading and inclosing with stone curbing 
and iron fencing the lot upon which the monument shall be erected, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, or such 
officer as he may designate. 

Mr. FRYE. I simply desire to say that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Berry] when this bill was called up a few days ago expressed & 
desire to make some remarks against it. Two or three days ago he 
came to me and informed me that he had reconsidered his purpose and 
should make no remarks, and that the bill might be called up at any 
time so far as he was concerned, but that if he were present he would 
vote against it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, and it was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I have no disposition to debate the 
bill, and I so stated to the Senator from Maine. I simply wish to say, 
however, that I am opposed to building anymonuments outside of the 
District of Columbia and the Territories which are under the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress. Iam not more particularly opposed to this bill than 
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to a number of others. If any monuments are to be built by the Gov- 
ernment, I think they should be built in the District of Columbia and 
not scattered over the various States. That is the ground of my objec- 
tion. I simply wish it understood that I am opposed to the bill. 

The bill was passed. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT CLARKSVILLE, MO. 


Mr, CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 2024, Calendar number 700, a bridge bill reported from 
the Committee on Commerce by the Senator from Missouri, [M r. VEST]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2024) to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Mississippi River, at or near Clarksville, 
Mo., and for other purposes. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, in section 3, line 2, after the word ‘‘spans,”’ 
to strike out the words: 

The spans thereof shall not be less than 300 feet in length in the clear, and the 
main span shall be over the main channel of the river. The lowest part of the 


superstructure of said bridge shall be at least 50 feet above high-water mark, 
as understood at the point of location. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


It shall have one or more channel-spans, each having not less than 350 feet 
clear channel-way, and not less than 55 feet clear head-room above high-water 
mark, and the clear head-room under other than channel-spans may be less 
than 55 feet: Provided, That no part of the superstructure of such spans shall 
givea less head-room than 10 feet above high-water mark: And provided further, 
That the interests of navigation be not injured by such reduction in height. 


So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 3. That if said bridge shall be made of unbroken and continuous spans 
it shall have one or more channel-spans, each having not less than 350 feet clear 
channel-way and not less than 55 feet clear head-room above high-water mark, 
an: the clear head-room under other than channel-spans may be less than 55 
feet: Provided, That no pas of the superstructure of such spans shall give a less 
head-room than 10feet above high-water mark: And provided further, That the 
interests of navigation be not injured by such reduction in height, and the bridge 
shall be at right angles to and its piers paralle! with the current of the river, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was, in section 3, line 17, after the word ‘‘draw- 
bridge,” to strike out the following clause: 

The draw or pivot pier shall be at or near that shore nearest the channel of 
the river where, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, the passage through the 
draw at that pointcan be consistently maintained; if not so constructed, then 
the draw pier to bein the main channel,and the opening or passage way to be 
so protected that water craft can be worked through it by lines when not safe to 
pass otherwise; and the span shall not be less than 200 feetin length in the clear, 
with two side spans of 300 feet each, and the piers of said bridge shall be parallel 
with and the bridge itself at right angles to the current of the river, and the 
spans shall not be less than 10 feetabove high-water mark, as understood at the 
pomt of location, to the lowest part of the superstructure of said bridge. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


It shall have typ or more draw openings, each having not less than 200 feet 
clear channel-way,and, in addition to said draw-openings, shall have one or 
more fixed channel-spans, each having not less than 350 feet clear channel-way; 
and every part of the superstructure of said low bridge shall have a clear head- 
room of not less than 10 feet above high-water mark: Provided, That all spans 
of both high and low bridges shall be so located as to afford the greatest possi- 
ble accommodation to the river traffic, and a draw-opening of low bridges shall, 
if practicable, be located next or near shore: vided, also, That in case-of a 
low bridge, if the physical characteristics of the locality so require and the in- 
terests of navigation be not injured thereby, the lengths of the fixed spans or 
the number of draw-openings may be reduced: Provided, also, That for any two 
adjacent draw-openings of 200 feet each one draw-opening of 300 feet may be 
substituted, if the interests of navigation be not injured thereby. 

Mr. CULLOM. I believe those are all the amendments there are 
except the last section, and I have consulted with one of the members 
of the subcommittee about that. The last provision is that the bridge 
shall be commenced within one year and finished in three years. I 
think the time is a little short in view of the fact that the plans have 
to be approved by the Secretary of War, and I move to strike out ‘‘one 
year” and insert ‘‘ two years’’ in the third line, and strike out ‘‘three’’ 
and insert ‘‘four’’ in the same line. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the committee 
will be first read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 3 of the proposed new section it is pro- 
posed to strike out ‘‘one year” and insert ‘‘two years,” and, in the 
same line, to strike out ‘‘three’’ and insert ‘‘ four ;’’ so as to make the 
amendment read: 


Src. 7. That this act shall be null and void if actual construction of the bridge | 
herein authorized be not actually commenced within two years and completed | 
wi hin four years from the date thereof. 


The amendments to the amendment were agreed to. | 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. | 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and theamendments ' 
were concurred in. ae 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

CONFERENCE WITH SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I move to proceed to the consideration of Order 
of Business 1219, Senate bill 658. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator yield tome? It is important, as the 
Senate has agreed to adjourn over, as I understand, until Monday, that 
a conference report should be agreed to or disagreed to. 
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The PRESIDENT protemyore. A conference report is in order at any 
time. - 

Mr. FRYE. It will take buta very few moments if the Senator from 
Nebraska will allow me. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I yield. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The conference report submitted by 
the Senator from Maine will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1473) authorizing the President 
of the United States to arrange a conference for the purpose of promoting arbi- 
tration and encouraging reciprocal commercial relations between the United 
States of America and the Republics of Mexico, Central and South America, and 
the Empire of Brazil, having met, after full and free conference have to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 1, and agree to the same, 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 2. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 3, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 4, and agree to the same with amendments as follows : 

In line 37 of the Senate amendment, after the word “States,” add the words 
“ which are hereby invited to participate in said conference.” 

In line 38 of the Senate amendment, in lieu of the sum proposed insert 


“ , 


Dy g 

Strike out all of lines 48, 49, and 50, down to the word “and” in line 51 of the 
Senate amendment. 

In line 56 of the Senate umendment, after the word “clerks,” insert the words 
“and other assistants.” 

Strike out all after the word “publication ” in line 58 of the Senate amend- 
ment down to the semicolon after the word Foray ewe dry in line 60, and insert 
the words * by the Public Printer in the English, Spanish, and Portuguese lan- 
guages of so much of the proceedings of the conference as it shall determine,” 

In line 61 of the Senate amendment strike out the word “full.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. e 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 5, and agree to the same, 

WM. P. FRYE, 


J. N. DOLPH, 
ae Sarge Bags vere pty Moy 
lanagers on ri nale. 
JAMES B. McOREARY, 
JOHN E. RUSSELL, 
WM. W. MORROW, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was concurred in. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT BEATRICE, NEBR. 


Mr. PADDOCK. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 658. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 658) for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at the city of Beatrice, Nebr. 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds reported an amend- 
ment, in line 4, after the word ‘‘ procure,’’ to insert ‘‘ by purchase or 
condemnation proceedings;’’ so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to procure, by purchase or condemnation proceedings, a proper site, and 
cause to beerected thereon a suitable building, with fire-proot vaults, in the city 
of Beatrice, Nebr., for the exclusive use and accommodation of the post-office, 
at a cost not to exceed $10,000, including cost of site. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

VANS MURRAY PAPERS. 

Mr. EVARTS. Iask to take up Order of Business 690, being the 
bill (S. 1929) to authorize the purchase of five manuscript volumes (he- 
ing letter-books) of William Vans Murray, formerly minister at The 
Hague and at Paris, which was reported by the Committee on the Li- 
brary. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to hear an explanation of why we 
want those books. 

.Mr. EVARTS. ‘The short report that was made in the other House 
at the last session explains the case. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read. The Senator from New 
York says there is a House report. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. Single- 
ton in the House of Representatives July 17, 1886: 


The Joint Committee on the Library, to whom was referred Senate bill 1084, 
entitled “A bill to authorize the purchase of five orale Eeg (being let- 
ter-books) of William Vans Murray, formerly minister at The Hague and Paris,” 
have had the same under consideration, and after a careful inspection of same, 
and consultation with Librarian Spofford, to whom t..ey were referred for ex- 
amination and report, have reached the conclusion that the Senate bill ought 
to , and hence report the same back with a favorable recommendation. 

here is much in those volumes relating to an important part of our early 
history, which has never been given to the public,and which can not fail to 


| prove valuable to the Government. 


The sum proposed by the bill to be paid for the same we consider altogether 
reasonable, being but one-half the amount demanded by the owner, 


Mr. COCKRELL. Does this bill appropriate the same sum? 

Mr. EVARTS. ‘The same sum. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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INDIAN HOSTILITIES IN NEVADA. 


Mr. STEWART. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 2542, Order of Business 1006. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2542) to reimburse certain per- 
sons who expended moneys and furnished services and supplies in re- 
pelling invasions and suppressing Indian hostilities within the terri- 
torial limits of the present State of Nevada; which was reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amendment, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert a substitute. 

Mr. STEWART. It is only necessary to read the substitute. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed by the committee to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the persons hereinafter named, or their heirs at law, be paid, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the several sums respectively 
set opposite their names, in full satisfaction for services rendered, moneys ex- 
pended, indebtedness incurred, and supplies and necessaries furnished in re- 
pelling invasions and suppressing Indian outbreaks and hostilities within the 
territorial limits of the present State of Nevada, namely : 

Kate Miot, $150. 

Ellen E. Adams, $740. 

William H. Naleigh, $385, 

John T. Little, $219. 

A. G. Turner, $979. 

Oscar O. Steele, $286. 

Samuel Turner, $307. 

J. H. Mathewson, $350. 

Charles Shad, $277. ‘ 

Theodore Winters, $1,549. 

J. F. Holliday, $95. 

Franklin Bricker, $152. 

George Seitz, $120. 

B. F, Small, $110. 

Purd Henry, $157. 

Andrew Lawson, $266, 

Louis B. Epstein, $269. 

John Q. A. Moore, $580. 

Lucy Ann Hetrick, $355, 

Lizzie J, Donnell, heir of Maj, William M. Ormsby, $1 

e J. Donnell, heir o; z „825. 

J. M. Gatewood, $984. ; 

Seymour Pixley, $305. 

J. D. Roberts, $3,231. 

H. P. Phillips, $269. 

J. M. Horton, $95. 

George Hickox Cady, $168. 

James H. Sturtevant, $513. 

Gould and Curry Mining Company, $1,000, 


A 

A. MeDonald, $750. 

G. H. Berry, $130, 

Robert M. Baker, $171, 

P.S. Corbett, $95. 

John 8, Child, $505. x 

Benjamin F. Green, $225. 

Alexander Crow, $95. 

Mary Ourry, widow of Abe Curry, $500. 
Warren Wasson, $99. 

Michael Tierney, $145. 

Samuel T. Curtis, $590. 

J. psta Pree $202. 

Isaac P, Lebo, $334. 

E. Penrod, $664. 

J. B. Preusch\ $95. 
Wellington Stewart, $100. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to hear a part of the report read. 
It is a very long report, but I want to hear only part of it. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report, submitted by Mr. STEW- 
sen from the Committee on Claims, April 16, 1888, and read as fol- 
ows: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2542) to reim- 
burse certain i yagin who expended moneys and furnished services and sup- 
plies in repelling invasions and suppressing Indian hostilities within the pres- 
ent Territorial limits of the State of Nevada, submit the following report: 

The claims to be paid under the ea a of this bill are fifty-three in num- 
ber, and aggregate in amount to ,144. The persons named in the bill fur- 
nished md fy supplies, and services in the Indian war in 1860 in what was then 
Western Utah, now Nevada. 

The Comstock lode was discovered in 1859. Daring the winter of 1859-60 a 
large number of miners crossed the Sierra Nevada Mountains from California, 
attracted by the new mineral discoveries. The country previous to that time 
was very sparsely settled by farmers and stock-raisers. The Pah-Ute (or Piute) 
Indians, who occupied this region, were numerous and warlike, In the latter 
part of April, 1860, these Indians commenced hostilities inst the whites by 
an attack on a neighborhood of settlers and stockmen residing on the Carson 
River, about 30 miles east of Virginia City, Nev. They killed several persons 
and drove off a large amountof stock. 

Previous to the outbreak threats had been made by the Indians to massacre 
all the whites on the east side of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. At the time of 
the outbreak the snow on the mountains was very deep, averaging from 10 to 
20 feet, and at that season of the year was soft and impassable for teams. To 
protect the inhabitants and repel these Indians a company was organized in 
Carson City, consisting of one hundred and twenty-five men, under the com- 
mand of Maj. William Ormsby. They were joined by a small company from the 
neighboring town of Genoa and another from Virginia City. They proceeded 
to the place of the massacre, known as William’s Ranch, and from there pur- 
sued the Indians to Truckee River, near Pyramid Lake, where a battle ensued, 
in which about sixty of the whites were killed, rune ¢ whom were Major 
Ormsby, Henry Meredith, the law-partner of the writer of this report, and other 


rominent citizens. Others were wounded, and those that escaped with their 
ives returned to the settlements destitute of horses and in a pitiable condition. 

Immediately after this event home guards were formed and a regular force of 
volunteers were enrolled and placed under command of Col. John ©. Hays. 
These volunteers were composed of soldiers who enlisted in Nevada and several 
volunteer companies who crossed the mountains from California, A small com- 
pany of United States soldiers, under command of Captain Stewart, of the reg- 
ular Army,also crossed the mountains and co-operated with the forces under 
Colonel Hays. The combined force consisted of several hundred men, who 
were supplied with horses, provisions, etc., by the inhabitants of Nevada, as- 
sisted by contributions from California. This force moved against the Indians, 
but the Indians refused to give regular battle against so formidable an sraya 
but after considerable irregular fighting and skirmishing for several days, in 
which a number of white men and a few Indians were killed, the Indians sued 
for peace, which was granted and has ever since been observed, The whites 
have had no trouble with these particular Indians since that time, but they haye 
lived in peace together, 

Mr. COCKRELL. That will do. This report seems to be a very 
familiar one, and I see that a number of the documents referred to in 
it were referred to also in a bill which was before the Committee on 
Military Affairs, wherein there were three or four or five hundred thou- 
sand dollars involved. I see a number of the same provisions here. I 
ask the Senator from Nevada, does this include the same thing and is 
it for the same amount that was involved in the bill that was before 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and, I believe, ordered to be reported 
this morning ? 

Mr. STEWART. Not at all. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why were they not all included in one bill? 

Mr. STEWART. Thisisa different proposition altogether. In 1860 
there was an Indian war in Nevada, and the Indians killed a great 
many people. Volunteers went out and had a battle with them, and 
about two-thirds of those who went out were killed, among them sev- 
eral prominent citizens. The people then organized a volunteer force 
to guard the inhabitants, for the Indians threatened to kill them all, 
and Col. Jack Hays came over and took command of the volunteers. 
Captain Stewart, of the regular Army, had a few soldiers and came, too. 
They made an organization then and pursued and overcame the Indians, 
and made peace, which has prevailed ever since. 

There was contributed for this war I suppose from three to five hun- 
dred thousand dollars by citizens in Nevada and California. It was a 
very serious matter. There have been memorials and bills presented 
from time to time here to pay the individual citizens who contributed 
their money and served under Hays in connection with the United 
States forces. Finally the State appointed a commission to examine 
the individual claims and transmit to Congress the evidence upon which 
they. were based. 

Mr. COCKRELL. When was that commission appointed ? 

Mr. STEWART. Three or four years ago. It is stated in the re- 
port. They sent up the evidence on which each claim was based 
Your committee have examined it in each case. Weallow no interest, 
but these people are poor people and should be compensated. I con- 
tributed a thousand dollars to that expedition and never asked any- 
thing for it, and a great many others did the same. But this list of 
fifty-three persons is composed mostly of poor people. There is one 
company in. Why that was put in I do not know, but these men 
came forward and proved up their claims before the commission, and 
the testimony was taken and transmitted here. 

Theclaimsallowed reach some $30,000. They are much less than they 
would be if they were examined by Congress, for the commission that 
investigated them was a very exacting commission. It was called our 
beard of examiners, consisting of the governor, the secretary of state, 
and the attorney-general, and all the claims in Nevada had to be ex- 
amined by this commission. This particular duty was assigned to it 
by an act of the Legislature, and the claims have been thoroughly ex- 
amined, and the committee are all satisfied that the claims were thor- 
oughly examined by this commission, and no man was allowed more 
than was justly due under the proof. 

As to the first expedition we allowed nothing for services, but as to 
the next expedition, organized in connection with United States forces, 
following the precedent in Montana, we allowed those who have ap- 
plied here—of course, only a small portion have applied—for the time 
they actually servéd, according to the rolls; and it is all without in- 
terest. 

The supplies had to be got thereon the ground. There was snow on 
the mountains at the time and no teams could cross; but men came 
over, and Colonel Hays, who was accustomed to Indian fighting, came 
over and took charge of the command. This is for the relief of poor 
people who contributed to that expedition. There are abundance of 
precedents for it in Montana, Oregon, Minnesota, and other places, 
where such things have been paid for. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have not had time to look over the report en- 
tirely, but I ask if there is included in this list the claim of Mary M, 
Symes for $3,450. 

Mr. STEWART. No. 

Mr. COCKRELL, ‘That is not in? 

Mr. STEWART. That was for boarding officers, was it not? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEWART. That is not in. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read’ the 
third time, and passed. 


RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH NEZ PERCE RESERVATION. 


Mr. DOLPH. I move to take up for present consideration Senate 
bill 2536, Order of Business 1212. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2536) granting to the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company the right of way through the Nez 
Percé Indian reservation. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an 
amendment in section 1, line 11, after the word “ generally,’’ to insert 
“ southerly and;?’ so as to read: 

That the right of way is hereby granted, as hereinafter set forth, to the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company, a corporation organized and existing under 
the laws of the State of Oregon, for the extension of its railroad through the Nez 
Percé Indian reservation, from a point on the western boundary of said reser- 
vation on the Clearwater River, in Idaho Territory, in an easterly direction, 
following the valley of said Clearwater River and the south fork of said river 
and branches of the same in a generally southerly and easterly direction tothe 


eastern boundary of said reservation. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT HASTINGS, NEBR. 


- Mr. MANDERSON. I move that the Senate consider Order of Busi- 
ness 1220, being Senate bill 1322. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1322) providing for the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of Hastings, Nebr. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds with amendments, in line A, after the word *‘ purchase,” to 
insert ‘‘or acquire by condemnation proceedings;’’ and in line 13, be- 
fore the word ‘‘ thousand,’’ to strike out ‘‘one hundred ” and insert 
“seventy-five; so as to make the bill read: 

‘Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to purchase, or ucquire by condemnation proceedings, a 
site, and tocause to be erected at the city of Hastings, in the State of Nebraska, 
a suitable building for the use and accommodation of United States court to be 
located there,the post-office, and other Government offices in said city, with 
fire-proof vaults extending to each story; the site, and the building thereon, 
when compl according to plans and specifications to be previously made 
and approved by the Secretary of the , not to exceed the cost of $75,000; 
and the sum of $75,000 is hereby appropri , out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the of said site and the comple- 
tion of said building: Provided, That there shall be an open space of not less 
than 50 feet upon every side of said building, including streets and alleys, and 
that no part of said sum shall be expended until a valid title to said site shall 
be vested in the United States, and the State of Nebraska shall cede to the United 
States exclusive jurisdiction over the same, during the time the United States 
shall be or remain the owners thereof, for all purposes except the administra- 
Son or the criminal Jaws of said State and the service of any civil process 

rein, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. $ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

SUSAN B. HOPKINS. 

Mr. PASCO. I move to take up Senate bill 1813, Order of Business 
1014. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, ed to consider the bill (S. 1813) for the relief of Susan 
B. Hopkins, widow of Arvah Hopkins, .late of Tallahassee, Fla., de- 
ceased. It provides for the payment to Susan B. Hopkins, widow of 
Arvah Hopkins, of $392.50 in full for rent of houses used for offices 
and storing purposes situated in Tallahassee, Fla. ; 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed fora third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF LEWIS W. WASHINGTON. 


Mr. FAULKNER. I move to take up Order of Business 1057, Sen- 
ate bill 1725. À - 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1725) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Lewis W. Washington, deceased. 5 

The Committee on Claimsreported anamendment, in line 7, after the 
words “sum of,” to strike out ‘$1,736’ and insert ‘‘$1,454.20;”’ so 
as to make the bill read: 


Beit enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and instructed, out of any money in the samme f 
not otherwise appropriated, to pey to the legal representatives of Lewis W. 
Washington, deceased, late of Jefferson County, West nia, the sum of 
$1,454.20, in full satisfaction for hay and other quartermaster’s stores furnished 
the United States Army. 


The amendment wus agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. x 
UTAH TERRITORIAL COURTS. 
Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I move to proceed to the consideration o! 


| Order of Business 1077, Senate bill 1507. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, asin Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1507) providing for an addi- 
tional associate justice of the supreme court of the Territory of Utah, 
and for other purposes. Se : 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 5, after the word “any,” 
to strike out ‘‘two’’ and insert ‘‘ three;’’ so as to make the section 
read: 

That hereafter the supreme court of the Territory of Utah shall consist of a 
chief-justice and three associate justices, any three of whom shall constitute a 
quorum ; but no justice shall act as a member of tne supreme court in any 
action or proceeding brought to such court by writ of error, bill of exceptions, 
or appeal from a decision, judgment, or decree rendered by him as a judge ofa 
district court. 

The amendment was agreed to. : : 

The next amendment was in section 2, line1, after the word ‘‘ Presi- 
dent,” to insert ‘‘ by and with the advice and consent of the Senate? 
and in line 3, after the word ‘‘ court,” to strike out ‘‘in manner now 
provided by law;’’ so as to make the section read; 

Serc. 2. That it shall be the duty of the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, toappoint one additional associate Justice of said supreme 


| court, who shall hold his office for the term of four years, and until his succes- 


sor is appointed and qualified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 3, line 3, before the word ‘‘ju- 
dicial,”’ to strike out ‘ first” andinsert ‘*‘ third; ” andin line 4, atter 
the word ‘‘ Utah,” to insert: 

Asan associate of the judge already assigned to said district; and each of said 
judges may hold separate hearings and trials, or sit and act together for the 
expedition of the business of said district, as they may deem expedient, 

So as to make the section read: 

Sec. 3. That temporarily, and until otherwise ordered by law, the additional as- 
sociate justice to be appointed under this act is hereby assigned to the third judi- 
cial district in said Territory of Utah, as an associate of the judge already as- 
signed to said district; and each of said judges may hold separate hearings and 
trials, or sit and act together for the tion of the business of said district, 
as they may deem expedient, and the times and places as now fixed by the 
sao of said Territory for holding court therein shall remain until changed 

y law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out section 4, as follows: 

Sec, 4. That all offenses committed before the passage of this act shall be 
prosecuted, tried, and determined in the same manner and with the same ef- 
fect (except as to the number of judges) as if this act had not been passed, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK OF POUGHKEEPSIE. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I move to take up House bill 8464, Order of Busi- 
ness 1269. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 


| Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8464) for the relief of Mer- 


chants’ National Bank of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. It provides for the 
issue of a duplicate 4 per cent. registered bond for the sum of $10,009 
to the Merchants’ National Bank of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in lieu of 
bond numbered 10307, for $10,000, act of July 14, 1870, consols of 
1907, inscribed in the name of the Dutchess County Mutual Insurance 
Company, and assigned in blank, and lost or destroyed about the 24th 
of July, 1880. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THE FISHERIES TREATY. 

On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, it was 

Ordered, That the injunction of secrecy be removed from the report made by 
Mr, Epmunps on the 7th of May, 1888, from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, on the treaty between the United States and Great Britain, concerning 
the interpretation of the convention of October 20, 1818, signed at Washington 
February 15, 1888, together with the views of the minority on the same subject, 
submitted by Mr. Morcan, and that they be printed in document form for the 
use of the te. 

LETTER-CARRIERS. 

Mr. BLAIR. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 1645) to limit the hours that letter-carriers in cities 
shall be employed per day. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Pending that motion I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, being the bill (S. 2083) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Animal Industry, and to facilitate the exporta- 
tion of live-stock and their products, to extirpate contagious pleuro- 
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pneumonia and other diseases among domestic animals, and for other 


ef The Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] moves that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m 
the Senate adjourned until Monday, May 14, 1888, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


s Executive nominations received by the Senate May 10, 1888. 
Fg POLICE COURT JUDGE. 


Thomas F. Miller, of the District of Columbia, to be United States 
judge of the police court of the District of Columbia, in the place of 
William B. Snell, whose term will expire May 16, 1888. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Joseph D. Lopez, to be postmaster at St. Augustine, St. John’s County, 
Florida, vice Henry Gilland, resigned. 

John Engle, to be postmaster at Hackensack, Bergen County, New 
Jersey, vice John H. Winant, resigned. 

James 8. Mellick, to be postmaster at Dover, Morris County, New 
Jersey, vice Guido G. Hinchman, whose commission expired April 8, 
1888. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 10, 1888. 
POSTMASTERS. 

N. H. Sixby, to be postmaster at Horseheads, Chemung County, 
New York. 

James B. Keeler, to be postmaster at Ellenville, Ulster County, 
New York. 

Howard H. Edwards, to be postmaster at Fayetteville, Onondaga 
County, New York. 

John Wetzel, to be postmaster at Little Falls, in the county of Mor- 
rison, and State of Minnesota. 

William T. Griffin, to be postmaster at Moscow, in the county of Nez 
Perces and Territory of Idaho. 

Oliver S. Glenn, to be postmaster at Bellevue, in the county of Al- 
turas and Territory of Idaho. 

Jacob E. Ziebach, to be postmaster at Scotland, in the county of Bon 
Homme and Territory of Dakota. 

John B. Prendergast, to be postmaster at Webster, in the county of 
Day and Territory of Dakota. 

Daniel P. McLaurin, to be postmaster at Grand Forks, in the county 
of Grand Forks and Territory of Dakota. 

Harry C. Briley, to be postmaster at Dell Rapids, in the county of 
Minnehaha and Territory of Dakota. 

Robert E. Tener, to be postmaster at Orange, in the county of Los 
Angeles and State of California. 

Lynn Boyd, to be postmaster at National City, in the county of San 
Diego and State of California. 

Edwin Phillips, to be master at Newport News, in the county 
of Warwick and State of Virginia. 

Augustus Kelly, to be postmaster at Port Byron, in the county of 
Cayuga and State of New York. 

Josiah D. Richards, to be postmaster at North Attleborough, in the 
county of Bristol and State of Massachusetts. 

Henry C. Norton, to be postmaster at Cottage City, in the county of 
Dukes and State of Massachusetts. 

James M. Custard, to be postmaster at Hayward, in the county of 
, Sawyer and State of Wisconsin, 

William H. Clark, jr., to be postmaster at Florence, in the county of 
Florence and State of Wisconsin. 

James G. Lummis, to be postmaster at Middletown, in the county of 
Butler and State of Ohio. 

Stephen Cramer, to be postmaster at Batavia, in the county of Cler- 
mont and State of Ohio. 

Robert White, to be postmaster at East Tawas, in the county of Iosco 
and State of Michigan. 

James Rutherford, to be postmaster at Milford, in the county of Oak- 
land and State of Michigan. 

Enoch T. Mugford, to be postmaster at Hart, in the county of 
Oceana and State of Michigan. 

Arthur A. Metcalf, to be postmaster at Crystal Falls, in the county 
of Iron and State of Michigan. 

John Maguire, to be postmaster at a i in the county of Mar- 
quette and State of Michigan. 

Marshall B. Franklin, to be postmaster at Pisoak, in the county of 
Newaygo and State of Michigan. 

Frank L. Bond, to be postmaster at Iron River, in the county of Iron 
and State of Michigan. 

Daniel F. Bommerscheim, to be postmaster at Three Oaks, in the 
county of Berrien and State of Michi 

Mary Thomas, to be postmaster at Garrett, i in the county of De Kalb 
and State of Iidiana. 


Alfred Kelley, to be postmaster at Waterloo, in the county of De 
Kalb and State of Indiana. x 
John D. Alvis, to be postmaster at Salem, in the county of Washing- 
ton and State of Indiana. 
Fletcher A. Trousdale, to be postmaster at Metropolis City, in the 
county of Massac and State of Illinois. 
Thomas Terry, to be postmaster at Spring Valley, in the county of 
Bureau and State of Illinois. 
Charles E. Hallock, to be postmaster at Pecatonica, in the county of 
Winnebago and State of Illinois. 
George M. Smith, to be postmaster at Mobeetie, in the county of 
Wheeler and State of Texas. 
William A. Proctor, to be postmaster at Ballinger, in the county of 
Runnels and State of Texas. 
William B. Norman, to be postmaster at Alvarado, in the county of 
Johnson and State'of Texas. 
Louis Weishar, to be postmaster at Edina, in the county of Knoxand 
State of Missouri. 
George S. Stafford, to be postmaster at Kahoka, in the county of 
Clarke and State of Missouri. 
Joel H. Shelly, to be postmaster at Princeton, in the county of Mer- 
cer and State of Missonri. 
K. F. Peddicord, to be postmaster at Palmyra, in the county of Ma- 
rion and State of Missouri. 
Otho J. Hurley, to be postmaster at Savannah, in the county of An- 
drew and State of Missouri. 
Christopher M. Heltibrand, to be postmaster at Poplar Bluff, in the 
county of Butler and State of Missouri. 
Patrick Carroll, to be postmaster at Lonaconing, in the county of 
Alleghany and State of Maryland. 
Jerry D. Adkins, to be postmaster at Williamsburgh, in the county 
of Whitley and State of Kentucky. 
Frank M. Eastman, to be postmaster at Butler, in the county of But- 
ler and State of Pennsylvania. 
Clark Wilson, to be postmaster at Smethport, McKean County, Penn- 
sylvania. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
James 8. Jouett, late first lieutenant Tenth Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant in the Tenth Cavalry. 
Third Regiment of Artillery. 
Capt. Wallace F. Randolph, of the Fifth Artillery, to be major. 
Fou: th Regiment of Artillery. 
Lieut. Col. Henry W. Closson, of the Fifth Artillery, to be colonel. 
Fifth Regiment of Artillery. 
Maj. Richard Lodor, of the Third Artillery, to be lieutenant-colonel. 
First Lieut. Benjamin K. Roberts, to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Harvey C. Carbaugh, to be first lieutenant. 
Second Regiment of Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John S. Mallory, to be first lieutenant, 
Third Regiment of Infantry. 
Lieut, Col. Edwin C. Mason, of the Fourth Infantry, to be colonel. 
Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 
Maj. Frederick Mears, of the Twenty-fifth Infantry, to be lieuten- 
ant-colonel. 
Twenty-first Regiment of Infaniry. 
First Lieut. Joseph W. Duncan, regimental adiutant, to be captain. 
Twenty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
Capt. Evan Miles, of the Twenty-first Infantry, to be major. 
UNITED STATES CONSULS. 


David N. Burke, of New York, now consul at Puerto Cabello, to be 
consul of the United States at Bahia. 

Charles Storck, of Texas, to be consul of the United States at Mon- 
te 


Tey. 
Henry C. Borstel, ðf Rockland, Me., to be consul of the United States 
at Pernambuco. 

George F. Hollis, of Arlington, Mass., to be consul of the United 
States at Cape Town. 

INDIAN AGENT. 

Daniel W. Butler, of Wasco County, Oregon, to be agent for the In- 

dians of the Warm Springs agency in Oregon. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 

James M. Corbet, of Grand Forks, Dak., to be registerof the land 

office at Grand Forks, Dak. 
ASSISTANT. APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Francis Gross, of New York, to be assistant appraiser of merchandise 
in the district of New York, in the State of New York. 
PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 


Passed Assistant Surgeon George E. H. Harmon, a resident of-Mary- 
land, to be a surgeon in the Navy. 
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COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. . 

Thomas L. Harrison, of New York, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Oswegatchie, in the State of New York. 

Eli H. Reynolds, of New Jersey, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Newark, N. J. 

Henry H. Kain, ‘of Mississippi, to be collector of the district of Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE REVENUE SERVICE. 

Herbert W. York, of New York, to be a second essistant engineer in 
the revenue service of the United States. 

John B. Coyle, of Maine, to be a second assistant engineer in the 
revenue service of the United States. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, May 10, 1888. 


The Housemetat12o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journalof the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 


POINT ISABEL LIGHT, TEXAS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting an estimate from the Light-House Board 
of an appropriation for the re-establishment of the Point Isabel light; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 

PUNTA GORDA LIGHT, CALIFORNIA. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate from the Light-House 
Board of an appropriation for the establishment of a light and fog-sig- 
nal at Punta G California; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with inclosure, recommending that the item of 
appropriation for contingent expenses of the Treasury Department for 
the fiscal year 1889 in the pending legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill be increased in accordance with recent estimates; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed. 


THOROUGHFARE BETWEEN CAPE MAY AND GREAT BAY, N. J. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, re- 
ports of the examination and survey of the thoroughfare running from 
Cape May to the Great Bay north of Atlantic City, N. J.; which was 
referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be 
printed. 

: THE BRIG SALLY. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting conclusions of law and find- 
ings of fact in the matter of the brig Sally, Cassius F. Lee, administra- 
tor, etc.; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM H. ROBERTSON AND E. L. HEDDEN. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (S. 1198) for the re- 
lief of William H. Robertson and Edward L. Hedden, late collector of 
customs district of the city of New York; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Houx, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence until 
the 19th instant. s 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, Teid that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 73) relating to the disposal of public lands in 
certain States; 

A bill (8. 109) for the relief of Thomas H. Norton and James McLean; 

A bill (S. 1877) granting a pension to Harriet L. Vaughan; 

A bill (S. 555) to establish an additional land district in the State 
of Oregon; 

A bill (S. 1912) granting an increase of pension to William Irving; 

A bill (S. 2195) to authorize the building of a railroad bridge at 
Little Rock, Ark.; 

A bill (S. 1889) to authorize the Tennessee and Midland Railroad 
Company to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River at any point 
on the line between the counties of Decatur and Perry, in the State of 
Tennessee, it may deem acceptable; 

A bill (S. 68) authorizing the Secretary of War to receive for in- 


a at the Military Academy at West Point José Andrés Urtecho, 
o 

A bill (S. 752) to grant a pension to Mrs. Elvira L. Johnson, widow 
of Commodore Philip T. Johnson; 

Joint resolution (H. Res, 95) to enable the President of the United 
States to extend to certain inhabitants of Japan a suitable recognition 
of their humane treatment of the survivors of the American bark Cash- 
mete; 

A bill (H. R. 7936) to restore to the public domain a ack of the 
Uintah Valley Indian reservation in the Territory of Utah, and for” 
other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 7319) for the relief of Emory R. Seward; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 70) appropriating $30,000 for the interna- 
tional exhibition at Brussels, Belgium. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


Mr. McCREARY. I rise to present a privileged report, which I send 
to the desk. . 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the ype: votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1473) authorizing the President 
of the United States to Panna tog a conference for the pa of promoting arbi- 
tration and encouragi ng 1 commercial relations Bia bes the United 
States of America and the Republics of pier Central and South America, and 
the Empire of Brazil, having met, after fu conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their ve Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 2, 


land 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 3, and agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 4, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 37 of 
the Senate amendment, after the word “States,” add the wo: which are 
hereby invited to participate in said conference; ; in line 38 of the Senate amend- 
ment, in lieu of the su 1 yp ep insert **75, 000; ;™ strike out all of lines 48, =. 
and 50, down to the word “and ” in line 51 of the Senate amendment ; in 
56 of the Senate amendment, after the word ‘ “clerks, ” insert the words, * Sond 
other assistants;” strike out all after the word ‘ * publication, "in line 58 of the 
Senate amendment, down tothe semicolon after the word *‘ lan ,” in line 
60, and insert the words, “ by the Public Printer, in the English, 8; nish, and 
Portuguese eee et of so much of the proceedings of the conference as it 
shall determine ;” in line 61 of the Senate amendment strike out the word 
“full; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 5, and agree to the same. 

JAMES B. McCREARY, 


aes th on the part of the House, 
WM. P. FRYE, 
J. N. DOLPH. 
JOSEPH E. BROWN, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 

The statement of the House conferees accompanying the report was 
read, as follows: 
Statement of the managers on the part of the Hope: 

The managers of the House appointed on the conference ordered on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
H. R. 1473, being “A bill authorizing the President of the United States to ar- 
range a conference for the purpose of promotin aay mero | and Sasar bond 
recip: commercial relations between the United States of America 
Republics of Mexico, Central and South America, and the Empire of Brazil,” 
herewith submit the joint report of the managers on the part of the House and 
the managers on the partof the Senate, which was unanimously agreed to, and 
in explanation of amendments made and their effect sabei the following 
statement, and ask the adoption of the report 

No change is made in the amendments to the bill heretofore adopted by the 
House, or to the report heretofore adopted by the House, except that instead of 
declaring in the bill that six delegates to said conference shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, two by the President of the Senate, and two by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, who shall be members of their respective Houses, the bill is 
so amended that all the ten delegates to said conference are authorized to be 
appointed by glad cd st of the, United States, by and with the advice and 


consent of the 
JAMES B. McCREARY. 
JOHN E. RUSSELL. 
WM. W. MORROW, 

The report of the committee of conference was adopted. 

Mr. McCREARY moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was to. 

Mr. McCREARY. I will state, Mr. Speaker, that this is the first 
measure of this kind which has ever been introduced and passed in this 
House, and I believe good results will follow. 

SALE OF CONVICT-MADE GOODS, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PLUMB], a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Labor, asks leave to file and have printed the 
views of a minority of that committee on the bill (H. R. 8716) to pro- 
tect free labor and the industries in which it is employed from the in- 
jurious effects of convict labor by confining the sale of the goods, wares, 
and merchandise manufactured by convict labor to the State in which 
they are produced. In the absence of objection, the leave requested 
will be granted. 

There being no objection, it was so ordered. 

D. M. SPRAGUE AND WILLIAM TILTON. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee 
of the Whole House be discharged from the further consideration of tho 


1888. 


bill (H. R. 4856) for the relief of D. M. Sprague and William Tilton, 
and that the House consider the bill now. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the claim of D, M. Sprague and William Tilton forthe 
sum of $043, for damages accruing to them in 1865 by reason of the failure of the 
Quartermaster's Department tocomply with its contract, be allowed by the Sec- 
ond Auditor of the Treasury, and paid as similar claimsare paid by the Treas- 
ury Department. 


There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill, which was ordered to be en and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. GROSVENOR moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MILLS. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the pres- 
entation of reports from committees. 

Mr. OATES. I hope consent may be given that reports be filed with 
the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. That consent is usually asked after the order dis- 
pensing with the morning hour has been made. 

The motion of Mr. MILLS was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS obtained the floor and said: I yield for a moment to my 
colleague [Mr. SAYERS]. 


SPECIAL DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. SAYERS. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged from the further 
consideration of House bill No, 9788, and that the bill be now consid- 
ered in the House. It is a bill making an appropriation to supply a 
deficiency in the appropriation for expenses of collecting the revenue 
from customs for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and for other 


purposes. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SAYERS]? 


Mr. ROGERS, I ask that the bill be read, the right to object being 


reserved. We would like to know what the bill is” : 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacied, ete., That to defray the expenses of collecting the revenue from 
customs for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, in addition to the amount here- 
tofore appropriated, the sum of $450,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, be, and the same is hereby, approprisied. out of any money in the Treas- 

Spanon by, or under the direction of, 


ury not otherwise appropriated, to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who is authorized to cause to be paid therefrom 
the full compensation which the employés in the customs-revenue service would 
have been entitled to receive had no order been made regucing their compen- 
sation in consequence of an estimated deficiency in the appropriation. 

That section 3687 of the Revised Statutes, appropriating, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,750,000 for the expenses 
of collecting the revenue from customs for each half year in addition to such 
sums as may be received from fines, penalties, and forfeitures connected with 
the customs, and from fees paid into the Treasury by customs officers, and from 
storage, cartage, drayage, labor, and services, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealjed, to take effect from and after June 30, 1889. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to discharging the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the further con- 
sideration of this bill and considering it now in the House? 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SAYEKS. Iam directed by the Committee on Appropriations 
to offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 26, on page 2, insert as a separate section the following: 

“Sec, 2, For Army and Navy pensions as follows: For invalids, widows, minor 
children, and dependent relatives, and survivors and widows of the war of 1812, 
$3,500,000, to supply a deficiency on account of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1888: Provided, ‘Phat the appropriation aforesaid for Navy pensions shall be paid 
from the income of the Navy pension fund so far as the same may be sufficient 
for that purpose: And vided further, That the amount expended under each 
of the above items shall be accounted for separately.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SAYERS. Iam directed by the Committee on Appropriations 
to offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The amendment was to. 

Mr. SAYERS. I demand the previous question on ordering the bill 
as amended to be en and ‘read the third time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Before Phat is done I wish the gentleman from 
Texas would explain the effect of the original bill with reference to 
the change in the collection of the customs, 
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Mr. SAYERS. The effect will be to change the appropriation from 
a permanent to an annual one. It is in accordance with the previous 
recommendations of Secretaries of the Treasury, and meets the unani- 
mous judgment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

I renew the demand for the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, under the operation of which the 
bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SAYERS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. I ask unanimous consent that gentlemen having re- 
ports from committees may present them at the desk. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS, MISSOURI. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
gentleman from Texas will yield a moment, as I wish to submit a re- 
port from the Committee on the Judiciary for present consideration. I 
am instructed by the committee to report back the Senate amendment 
to the bill (H. R. 6831) to detach the county of Audrain, in the State 
of Missouri, from the eastern and attach it to the western judicial dis- 
trict of said State, with the recommendation that the House concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Senate amendment will be read. 

The amendment was read at length, and concurred in. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate amendment was concurred in; and also moved that 
the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SPECIAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION. 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, has the motion to reconsider been made 
in reference to the bill H. R. 9788? If not, I desire to enter that mo- 
tion now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is advised that the motion was made 
and laid on the table. 

Mr. REED. My objection to this bill is to the last clause, and I 
made an inquiry with reference to the point before the bill was con- 
sidered. I understood that it was not in the bill. I did not under- 
stand that this provision was embodied as I now find it, for I intended 
to make opposition to the clause. It is a very serious matter, and has 
been passed without the slightest consideration. Ithink there should 
be some little time given to a matter of that importance. 

Mr. MILLS rose. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. MILLS. I must demand the regular order. 

Mr. CANNON. I think I am entitled as a privileged matter to 
make this statement. ` 

Mr. MILLS. But we want to proceed with the debate on the tariff. 

Mr. CANNON. Ido not think that the House will want to cut me 
off without allowing an opportunity for a brief explanation. 

The gentleman from Maine did inquire of me-if there was a clause 
embodied in this bill repealing the permanent appropriations for the 
collection of the customs. I was busy about something else at the 
time, and, indeed, was not quite sure about the provision myself, and 
told him I thought not; that the provision had been upon by 
the Commitiee on Appropriations and was soon to follow the intro- 
duction of this bill, but that it was not on this bill. 

I notice now that it is on the bill; and the gentleman from Maine 
stating that owing to that information which I had erroneously given 
him, and which I gave in good faith, I may be permitted to say he did 
not examine the bill with care, and did not offer the opposition to the 
clause of the bill which he had designed to offer. Now I think it 
would be but fair, I will say to my colleague from Texas, that under 
these circumstances or by common consent that matter may be con- 
sidered as opened. 

Mr. MILLS. I shall object to reopening a question now which is 
likely to consume any considerable time of the House. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, this is a matter of very considerable seri- 
ousness. We ought not to change our whole policy in regard to the 
collection of the customs without at least some consideration or dis- 
cussion, This matter has been brought up before the House at a time 
when it was expected that no business would be transacted except such 
matters as related to the tariff bill under discussion. Hence nobody 
was on the alert to look after it, and I myself was misled by the re- 

nse made to me, as has been stated. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from Texas 
to object unless this is to be considered at some future time. 

Mr. REED. Ihave noobjection to thatwhatever. I only wanted to 
be fairly understood by the House before it is enacted into law. I think 
it altogether possible that the House may change its conclusion after a 
full consideration of the matter. 

Mr. RANDALL. That would delay the appropriation to an indefinite 
period, and I object to that. 

Mr. CANNON. Permit me just here fora moment. While I amin 
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favor of the provision embodied in this bill, yet the gentleman will 
understand that his objection to considering the question atsome future 
time places me in rather an embarrassing position, the gentleman from 
Maine having asked me, and I not giving him the full answer which 

haps I ought to have been able to give him and should have given 
EA and which answer, I am satisfied now from what he says, misled 
him. Ishould prefer, therefore, that either to-morrow or at some future 
time this matter may be opened and may be considered as far as relates 
to the last clause of the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Iam not willing that the business in which the House 
has been engaged shall be postponed or hampered in any manner by a 
lengthy consideration of an appropriation bill like this. 

Mr. REED. It seems the gentleman yielded to take up this bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. The question was put distinctly by the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], and the answer of the gentleman from 
Texas was made. 

Mr. REED. Not on that point. 

Mr. SAYERS. Yes; I explained the matter in response to an in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. RANDALL. And when the bill was presented the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] reserved the point of order. 

Mr. MILLS. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The regular order is the call of committees for re- 
ports, 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MILLS. I now renew the request that members having reports 
from committees may be permitted to hand them in at the Clerk’s desk. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. FISHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled a bill and joint resolution 
of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 7348) granting to the city of Grand Forks, Dak., the 
right to build two free bridges across Red River; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 148) to print twelve thousand five hun- 
dred copies of the eulogies on Seth C. Moffatt, late a Representative in 
Congress. 

FILING OF REPORTS. 

The following reports were filed by being handed in at the Clerk’s 
desk: 

CRUELTY TO DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

Mr. OATES, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 8344) to prevent cruelty to domestic 
animals; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

ROAD FROM LITTLE ROCK, ARK., TO THE NATIONAL CEMETERY. 


Mr. MAISH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
the bill (H. R. 6096) to construct a road from Little Rock, Ark., to the 
national cemetery adjacent thereto; which was laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, reported, as a substitute for the 
foregoing, a bill (H. R. 9917) to construct a road from Little Rock, Ark., 
to the national cemetery adjacent thereto; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

FRANKLIN LEE AND CHARLES F. DUNBAR. 


Mr. LAIDLAW, from the Committee on Claims, reported back fa- 
vorably the bill (H. R. 8462) for the relief of Franklin Lee and Charles 
F. Dunbar; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

CHAPLAIN C. M. BLAKE, U. S. A. 

Mr. HOOKER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 640) to restore Chaplain C. M. Blake 
to rank and pay; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and,{with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The committee rose informally, and Mr. RICHARDSON having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communicated to the House by Mr. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

ü The message further announced the approval of bills of the following 
tles: 

An act (H. R. 6453) granting a pension to George P, Stone; 

An act H. R. 1788) for the erection of a public building at Lancas- 
ter, Pa, 

An aah (H. R. 3617) for the relief of John C. Adams, administrator 
of Joseph Adams, deceased; 

ae act (H. R. oen) to authorize the city of Chicago to erect a cribin 

Lake Michi for water-works purposes; 

An act (H. R. 4082) for the relief of the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Alabama; 

An act (H. R. 1438) to authorize the Kansas Valley Railroad Com- 
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pany to construct and operate a railway through the Fort Riley mili- 
tary reservation in Kansas, and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. 1158) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An actauthorizing the 
Postmaster-General to adjust certain claims of postmasters for losses by 
burglary, fire, or other unavoidable casuaity,’’ approved March 17, 


a) 
An act (H. It. 1070) for the relief of J. A. Wilson; and 
An act (H. R. 112) granting a pension to George Schneider. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of further 
considering revenue bills, 

Mr. HATCH. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. The Speaker will remember that May 10 was set 
apart under a special order of the House for the consideration of bills 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture, not to interfere with revenue 
or appropriation bills. I ask the Speaker what position that order will 
be left in if the House goes on to-day with the tariff bill. 

The SPEAKER. According to the present recollection of the Chair 
it was to be a continuing order until at Jeast two days had been oc- 
cupied by the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. HATCH. That is my recollection. 

The SPEAKER, The order embraces this lengua: 


The order assigning a day to the Committee on Agriculture shall be a contin- 
Ging one oy until at least two days have been occupied in the consideration of bills 
reported by it. 


Mr. HATCH. Iam content with that statement. 


TARIFF. 

The motion of Mr. MILLS was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself info Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

A bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenue. 

~ [Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, withholds his remarks for revision. See 
APPENDIX. ] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, under existing legislation and ad- 
ministration of the Government all will admitthe OT of an amend- 
ment to the revenue laws which will reduce the revenue. Iam con- 
strained to say, however, that with just and in the long ren econom- 
ical legislation a part of the money in the Treasury should have been 
used in keeping the promises that were made to the soldiers of the late 
war. The last Congress, and so far this Congress, has failed to do them 
justice. The veto by the President of the dependent pension bill de- 
prives a large number of the soldiers of the late war who are depend- 
ent upon their labor for support, who are disabled and can not make 
the technical proofs required, of pensions justly due them. > 

MEXICAN PENSION BILL, 

The President, however, did sign the Mexican pension bill, which 
grants a pension to every soldier of that war who is disabled from any 
cause, and to every one of the age of 62, whether disabled or not, whether 
rich or poor; also to the widows of such soldiers. Mr. Chairman, 
to-day soldiers of that war who fought in the Confederate army, and 
widows of soldiers of that war are upon the pension rolls whose hus- 
bands were killed in battle upon the Confederate side, while the widows 
of soldiers who fought against them in the Union Army are denied a 
pension because they can not make the full technical proof—tie all the 
knots and adjust all the ribbons—tracing the death of their husbands 
to injury strictly from service in the Army. More than that, Mr. 
Chairman, in many cases where Congress passes special acts, placing 
widows of such soldiers on the pension-roll, the President makes haste 
to veto them. Legislation ought to be had at least placing soldiers of 
the late war and their widows upon an equality with the soldiers of 
the Mexican war. Such legislation would properly take a part of the 
idle money in the Treasury. 

APPLICATION OF SURPLUS. 

In the absence of such legislation the President under the law should 
have applied the surplus in the Treasury to the payment and purchase 
of the indebtedness of the Government. True, he elected to say he had 
no authority so to do, but without any additional legislation he is now 
taking in the bonds of the United States which he could have heretofore 
done from time to time, buying the bonds at a less price then than now 
and saying from one to two years’ interest thereon. In addition to this, I 
want to say that the placing by the President of $60,000,000 now on de- 
posit with three hundred national banks, without interest, instead of 
having applied the same to the liquidation of the Government debt, 
deserves the censure of Congress, and honig receive the condemnation 
of the people. 

The policy of the Administration y its commencement to the pres- 
ent time has been to pile up money in the Treasury and prevent proper 
legislation for the expenditure of money, so it could point to the over- 
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flowing coffers of the Treasury and demand legislation looking towards 

a tariff for revenue only. Siz, no man in the House or the country 

will more heartily support an economical expenditure of the public 

money than I, but true economy consists in paying the debts of the 

Government and keeping faith with its defenders, who did so much to 
e it. 

Mr. Chairman, after payment of the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the year 1887 there wasasurplus, in round numbers, of $55,000,- 
000; the estimate by the Department is a surplus for the year 1888 of 
$66,000,000, which estimate is probably too low; for year 1887 from cus- 
toms (tariff) the receipts were $217,000,000; for year 1887 from internal 
taxes, $119,000,000, and from other sources sufficient to make in theag- 
gregate $371,000,000. The majority of the Ways and Means Committee 
estimate that we can safely so amend the revenue laws as to reduce the 
annual income $78,000,000. They have reported a bill placing articles 
on the free-list, imported to the amount of $22,000 000, and reducing 
duties on other articles, which they claim will further reduce the reve- 
nues $32,000,000, making a total tariff reduction of $54,000,000. They 
also recommend the repeal of internal taxes as follows: On tobacco, 
$17,000,000; special taxes for licenses retail liquor-dealers and special 
taxes on malt liquor-dealers, $7,000,000, making, as they estimate, a 
total reduction of $78,000,000. In the’ claim as to the articles placed 
by the bill on the free-list, $22,000,000, and reduction of internal taxes, 
$24,000,000, making $46,000,000 reduction, the committee is no doubt 
correct. 

As to the claim that the reduction in tariff on the other articles will 
reduce the revenues $32,000,000, I have to say, instead of reducing the 
Tevenues, such reduction would no doubt so stimulate importation of 
these articles that there would be an increase of revenue from customs 
instead of a decrease. 

The billas a whole is ‘“‘ vicious, inequitable, and illogical.” Its bare 
introduction and favorable recommendation with the threat of enact- 
ment has filled the manufacturing business and labor interests of the 
country, including the agriculturists, with fear and alarm. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a conflict of opinion in this country, and al- 
ways has been, touching the principle upon which 

FEDERAL TAXATION 


should rest. The motto of the Democratic party has been and is ‘‘ to 
buy in the cheapestand sell in the dearest market,” and this, too, with- 
out reference to the place of production or the diversification of indus- 
tries in our own country. That party would tax such articles as can 
not be produced in the United States upon their being imported into 
this country and let such articles asare or can be produced in the United 
States be imported from abroad free. This billis constructed with that 
principle in view, and journeysin that direction. The Republican party 
would let articles imported into the United States which can not be 
produced in our borders come free of taxation, and would raise the rev- 
enues by taxing such articles imported asare or can be produced in this 
country in sufficient quantity to supply our own people, the object of 
such taxation being twofold. 

First. To raise sufficient revenue to carry on the Government. 

Second. The diversification of our own industries without decreasing 
the wages of labor, so that those engaged in agriculture and those en- 
gaged in other pursuits shall be found scattered throughout the country 
side by side, ready to exchange their commodities at the least possible 
cost for transportation and commission. The highest order of states- 
manship dictates a policy that will in the shortest time possible so di- 
versify our industries that the product of each industry in the country 
will be sufficient to supply the wants of those engaged in all other in- 
dustries. Such a policy cheapens the product and makes us an inde- 
pendent, self-supporting people in war and in peace. So far as we 
approximate this condition we approximate prosperity; so far as we 
journey in the opposite direction we approximate disaster. 

The position of the Republican and Democratic parties touching pro- 
tection was tersely stated by Hon. Walter Q. Gresham inaspeech made 
in New York in 1884, as follows: = 

It must not be forgotten that this (the Democratic) party would have involved 
us in untold embarrassment if its leaders had been permitted to carry out their 
unsound financial views, not to say heresies. In revising our tariff laws and re- 
ducing our customs revenues, home interests should not be neglected. Indeed, 

on to our man urers and laborers can and should be afforded by 
taxing only such imports as come into real competition with them and admit- 
ting others free. No one disputes that the Republican party is in favor of thus 
affording protection to our domestic industries. 

Revenue laws should be enacted with reference to our local conditions and 
wants. We should legislate in the interest of our own people rather than in 
the interest of mankind Not until we are able to control the markets of the 
world can we afford to adopt free trade, No intelligent man need be told that 
the weight oe ne a in the Democratic party is decidedly opposed to protect- 
ive principles, but that, if in fall possession of the Government, it ona refuse 
to enact or maintain protective-tariff laws. 

[Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the contest between the two parties is of long stand- 
ing, dating back for a generation before the war; it was a contest be- 
tween two systems of labor, 

SLAVE LABOR AND FREE LABOR. 
The South, before the war, as now, dominated the Democratic party. 


Her civilization was built upon cheap labor—slave labor. That labor 
did not vote, was not educated. A peck of corn-meal and six pounds 


of salt pork would subsist a laborer South fora week. A cheap suit 
of clothes would last for a year. That labor produced cotton; great 
value in little bulk. The South did not desire diversification of in- 
dustry. Itsstatesmen believed it to be good policy to exchange its prod- 
ucts for the products of cheaplabor on the other side of the sea; hence 
their mottoes, ‘‘ Buy jn the cheapest and sell in the dearest markets.’? 
“Free trade.’’? ‘‘A tariff for revenue only.” 

Under this policy the waters of her rivers turned no machinery. 
Her mineral wealth remained without development. Cotton was king. 
The civilization of the North rested upon free labor; every man was a 
citizen, a sovereign. Each had his family to maintain, his taxes to 
pay, his children to educate. The exercise of citizenship required a 
little leisure, a surplus for the book and the paper andthehome. The 
products of the agriculturist of the North, unlike cotton, were bulky 
and of far less value. They would not bear transportation to foreign 
markets like cotton; therefore the citizen of the North believed it to 
be indispensable for individual and national prosperity to diversify our 
industries so that there could be a mutual exchange of products upon 
our own soil. They were without capital, without skilled labor. 

They had to come in competition with foreign capital that had been 
accumulating for hundreds of years and foreign labor which was so 
cheap that its reward barely sufficed to afford the laborer a mere sub- 
sistence from the cradle tothe grave. The North demanded a protective 
tariff, protection against their cheap labor and capital. The conflict 
led to nullification in South Carolina in 1832. One compromise after 
another was made, yet the antagonistic forces underlying the two sys- 
tems of labor were ever present, and one compromise only demonstrated 
the necessity foranother. Finally theinevitablecame. The Southern 
Confederacy was formed; her chief corner-stone was her system of la- 
bor, and to make sure that no contest touching labor and industries 
should in the future interfere with her peculiar.system, in the forma- 
tion of the Confederate constitution, article 2, section 8, if was pro- 
vided— 

That no bounties shall be granted from the treasury, nor shall any duties or 


taxes on bes aoc from foreign nations be laid to promote or foster any 
branch of indastry. 


The South believed in that doctrine, wrote it in her constitution, 
fought for it. The Southern Confederacy failed, slavery is prohibited 
by the Constitution of the United States, our Southern friends are in 
the Union; they are here, they dominate the Democratic party, and 
that party believes to-day, as it believed in 1856, when it declared for 
free trade and free ships, as it believed during the war, as it believed 
in 1876, when it declared for a tariff for revenue only. In short, from 
its standpoint, a sonnd economic policy constrains it to declare— 
nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from foreign nations be laid to 
promote or foster any branch of industry. 

The Mills billis a step in the direction of and in harmony with that 
principle. Do I misstate the position of the gentlemen who framed the 
Mills bill? Ifso I pause andask to becorrected. What says the gen- 
tleman from Texas | Mr. MILLS], the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE], and all the Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee? No answer is heard. I have stated the positions 
of the two parties correctly. 

THE MILLS BILL, 

Mr. Chairman, in tho short time that I have for general debate I can 
not criticise the Mills bill in detail, but will seek to do so when the bill 
comes up for consideration item by item. The bill is subject to criti- 
cism for many sins of omission and commission, one of the principal of 
which sins is the placing of wool on the free-list. The wool industry 
is one of the principal industries of the country and has been wisely 
fostered by the Government. Let us inquire about ita minute. In 
1859 the product of wool in the United States was 60,000,000 pounds. 
In 1884 the product was 308,000,000 pounds. The legislation in 1883 
reducing the tariff on wool caused it torun down until in 1886 the pro- 
duction was only 285,000,000 pounds as against 60,000,000 pounds in 
1859, The average weight of the fleece has increased from 2.4 pounds 
in 1860 to 5 pounds in 1685, showing what a wise system of protection 
has done for the development of this industry, not only in the increased 
production of wool, but also in the increased number of sheep and the 
increased weight of fleece. 

The product of wool in 1886 in the United States was a little under 
three-fourths of the amount necessary to answer our purposes; the other 
oue-fourth was imported. The largest producer of wool in the world is 
Australasia. With 78,000,000 sheep she produces 435,000,000 pounds 
annually. Nextcomes the United States with 44,000,000 sheep (a little 
over one-half the number that Australasia has), producing 285,000,000 
pounds. Next comes the Argentine Republic with 75,000,000 sheep 
(nearly double as many as we have); she produces 283,000,000 pounds, 
which isless than we produce. The quality of our sheep is much better. 
Next comes Russia with 47,000,000 sheep; she produces 262,000,000 
pounds of wool annually. 

Mr. Chairman, if we pace our great wool interest in competition 
with the cheap land and labor of Australasia and South America we 
shall destroy it, and then prices will increase and we shall be at the 
mercy of the foreign wool-grower. 

But again, in the bill reported by Mr. MILLS itis proposed to reduce 
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the duty upon woolens. 


First, wool itself is to be placed upon the 
free-list, and then the duty is to be reduced upon woolen goods. Let 


us inquire about the manufacture of woolens. In 1850 the total value 
of all woolens manufactured in this country was $43,000,000. In 1860 
it was $66,000,000. The imports in 1860 were $43,000,000. In 1870 
the manufacture had jumped, under the influence of the protective 
policy of the Republican party, from $66,000,000 to $177,000,000. In 
1880, under the continuation of that policy, it had increased to $267,- 
000,000, In 1886, according to the best information I can obtain, the 
value of the wool manufactures in the United States had increased to 
$350,000,000, and we imported $44,000,000 worth. That means that 
our consumption of woolens in 1886 was, in round numbers, $400,000,- 
000. How much did weconsumein1860 ? Why, in 1860 we produced 
$66,000,000 and imported $43,000,000; so that we consumed a little 
over $100, 000,000 worth in 1861, as against $400,000,000 in 1886, nearly 
all of which we produced ourselves. And in this connection it may 
be well to remind gentlemen that whereas the average consumption of 
wool per capita by the people of the United States in 1860 was two 

pounds, it was five poundsin1885. Andyet, from early morn to dewy 
eve, the deep bass notes and the high soprano voices of gentlemen upon 
the other side are screaming out that our people are freezing to death. 
[Laughter on the Republicanside.] What a set they must have been 
tostand the cold away backin 1860. [Renewed laughter.] More wool 
produced, far more, double, treble, quadruple, quintuple; manufactures 
of wool likewise increased; prices cheapened, aye, greatly cheapened 
since 1860, and still our friends are not happy. 

Strangely enough, Mr. MILLS wants free wool so that our manufact- 
urers can compete with the English manufacturers. You recollect 
what he said. He said that if we were to compete with England we 
must produce as cheaply as England, if not cheaper. Well, suppose 
we have free wool as England has, will that enable us to produce as 
cheaply? No, no. Onur labor receives at least one-half more than the 
English labor receives, and we have got to reduce there in order to ob- 
tain the advantage which the gentleman desires. But he sayshe wants 
to reduce the price of wool, it beingaraw material, so that our manu- 
facturers can compete with those of other countries. I was amazed 
and amused a few days afterwards when his colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas |Mr. LANHAM], arose in his place and, through several 
pages of his speech, labored and pulled and hauled to convince his 
Texas constituents that putting wool on the free-list would raise the 
price. [Renewed laughter. ] 

It reminded me of that old story of the doctor who made pills 
from the bark of a tree, if you stripped the bark from above down- 
wards, it was loruambobhi, but if you stripped it from below upwards 
it was hibobilorum, and had a very different effect. [Renewed laugh- 


ter.] But the Texas constituents of the two gentlemen can pay their 
money and take their choice between the conflicting statements and 
theories of their Representatives. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR LEGISLATION. ; 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen on the other side of the House boast that 
the Mills bill proposes to reduce revenue, and they charge that we 
upon this side do nothing but criticize their bill, and fail to submit 
any proposition of our own. Gentlemen, you ure in the majority, and 
are responsible for legislation here. We of the minority are powerless 
to legislate ; and, up to this time, have not even the power or the priv- 
ilege of submitting a bill for you of the majority to lay upon the table. 
If the country will give the Republicans a majority in this House and 
the President, that party will promptly meet the emergency, revise 
the tariff, decrease taxation without interfering with its time-honored 
principles—withont reducing wages, without breaking down the in- 
dustries of the country; but until we get power, we can well say: ‘‘ We 
are not called upon to legislate; we have no power to legislate.” 

PROPOSITION FOR REDUCTION OF REVENUE. 

Mr. Chairman, while this is the situation, I, as one member of the 
minority, am willing now, as at all times, to state how I would reduce 
revenue if I had the power. It is claimed that the Mills bill would 
reduce the revenue $78,000,000 per annum, and that they can safely 
be reduced by that amount—some claim to a greater amount. 

Much talk on both sides has been had about the repeal of internal 
taxes, Even if desirable, this can not be done; for we can not reduce 
taxation to so great an amount and have money sufficient to carry on 
the Government. President Cleveland and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury advise against the repeal or reduction of internal taxes; yet the 
Mills bill takes the tax off of tobacco, leaves it on cigars, and adds a 
repeal of special taxes on retail liquor dealers and malt liquor dealers, 
amounting, all told, to $24,000,000. Standing alone as a single prop- 
osition I would not support that measure; but oat of deference to the 
views of others I am willing to concede that reduction, provided we 
add other items of reduction to it. 

If we could spare a repeal of the tax on alcohol used in the arts and 
manufactures, I would vote for that; but, believing that, added to the 
repeal of the tax upon tobacco, a provision placing sugar upon the free- 
list from all countries that do not levy an export tax on it would reduce 
the revenues as far as is prudent at this time, I would so place it, and 
there stop, except so far as it might be necessary to pass aso called ad- 
ministrative bill, to which all parties agree. 

FREE SUGAR. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a tabulated statement, made up at 
the Treasury Department, touching sugar and its importation for a 
series of years, which I take pleasure in printing with my remarks. ~ 


Statement showing the percentage of the value of imported sugar and molasses entered for consumption to the total value of imported merchandise en- 
tered for consumption, and the percentage of estimated duties collected on imported sugar and molasses to the total amount of duties collected; also 
the average cost per pound, and the average specific and ad valorem rates of duty on sugar during the years named below. 


` Rate of duty on sugar. 
Per cent. | Total d ti Estimated | Per cent., 
of value | (Oe cubes | duties col- | ofduties | Cost per 
Year ending June30— of sugar Soas ig lected on on aes pound of Ne E 
and mo- dine. sugarandmo-| and mo- sugar. “ys bell laiad 
pound. | valorem. 
Cents. Cents. Per cent. 
10. 28 4.08 1.22 30.00 
17.40 5.45 1.64 30.00 
1,71 4.26 1.02 24.00 
13.15 4.55 1.09 24,00 
12, 64 4.38 1.05 24.00 
18.50 4.4 2.31 52. 88 
820 39.01 27 Ler 73.06 
778, 056 76,723, 266 18.54 2.8 2.00 70.40 
450, 325, 322 74, 219, 614 16.48 2.5 2.03 82.04 


- 410, 202, 986 


TREASURY DEPATMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, May 4, 1888. 


It appears that in 1887—last year—our imports of sugar and molasses 
amounted in round numbers to $76,000,000. How much was the duty 
or taxon this? Listen, my Democratic friends—you friends of the poor 
man! Fifty-eight million dollars of tax was collected on $76,000,000 
of imported sugar and molasses. 

A MEMBER.. Eighty per cent. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, 82 percent. ad valorem, or 2 cents a pound on 
the average. The average value of this sugar was 2} cents a pound, 
the tax was 2.03 cents, equal to 82.04 per cent. ad valorem. 

What is the average consumption of sugar in the United States? 
Fifty-three pounds to every man, woman, and child in the country. 
Rich and poor, great and small, wise and unwise, black and white, farm 
laborer and factory laborer, everybody consumes on a average 53 pounds 
of sugar annually, and the poor man pays as much as the millionaire. 


WM. F. SWITZLER, Chief of Bureau. 


How much does the tax amount to per capita each year? One dollar 
and six cents. That is collected upon this imported sugarand molasses 
from every man, woman, and child in the country; yet the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. TURNER], as I understood his remarks to-day, 
seemed to think that if there was a direct tax placed upon each inhabi- 
tant of this country to that amount it would sweep out of power the 
party that did not remove it. 

Let me go a step farther in regard to The imports of sugar 
and molasses for five years—1883 to 1887, inclusive—amounted, accord- 
ing to this tabulated statement from the Department, to $410,000,000. 
What was the duty? Two hundred and fifty-seven million dollars in 
those five years; the importation with the duty amounting to $667,- 
000,000. For the five years from 1856 to 1860, inclusive, the importa- 
tion was $163,000, 000, as against $410,000,000 in the more recent period 


. 
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of five years; and the duty was $43,000,000, as against $257,000,000. 
Thus it will be seen that the importation of this article has grown 
year by year, although it is the best-protected article on the list, every 
thing considered, and has been so substantially from the foundation of 
the Government to the present time. 

From 1821 to 1887, inclusive, the value of the imports of sugar and 
molasses for consumption in the United States, not for re-export, was 
$1,967,000,000—nearly $2,000,000,000. The tariff or tax was $1,038,- 
000,000, making the first cost of this product before it reached the re- 
tailer, much less the consumer, more than $3,000,000,000; and the 
great bulk of that was in the last thirty years. What has protection 
done for sugar? Only one-tenth of all the sugar consumed is produced 
here. Why, sir, the production is falling off. Instead of producing 
more sugar we are producing less than formerly. 

Now, gentlemen, I am willing to stand by the logic of the principles 
of the Republican party. I believe that we should tax products from 
abroad where it is practicable to produce in this country in due time 
a sufficient amount of the same product to answer the demands of our 
people. Upon that principle we did well to protect wool; upon that 
principle we did well to protect iron and steel and woolens and all the 
textiles. But here stands substantially one thousand million dollars 
of tax in the last thirty years upon sugar, and nearly two thousand 
million dollars of imports; and the sugar product of the United States 
is not one-tenth of what we consume, and is growing less, What is to 
be done? I have here a table showing the amount of the product of 
sugar in the United States. Last year it was 302,000,000 pounds, less 
than one-tenth of what we consume. What was the protection? About 
2 cents a pound. 

But, say our friends on the other side, ‘‘ You are going to admit now 
that the tax is added to the import.’ Yes, it isin certain cases. If 
you import coffee into this country, every dollar of the tax is added, 
because we can not produce coffee here. If you import tea, every dollar 
of the tax isadded. Before we commenced to produce iron, steel, steel- 
rails, and textiles in any considerable quantities, while we imported 
substantially all of those articles that we used, the tax wasadded. But 
everybody understands that the tax is notadded now on most of these 
articles. The amount of textiles, cotton and wool, the amount of iron 
and steel and their manufactures imported into this country, is now a 
mere bagatelle in comparison with the home product, and the compe- 
tition at home has reduced the price far lower than it was when we 
first levied the duty. 

How is it with sugar? Has there been any increase of production in 
the United States? No; a quarter of a century registers a decrease. 
And the small amount produced, which has not been increased, leaves 
the import tax atax upon the consumer. Whatistobedone? Fifty- 
eight million dollars paid last year into the Treasury from this source ! 
How much have you produced in this country? Again, let us see. 
Three hundred million pounds. Why, gentlemen, you can pay by way 
of bounty upon that 300,000,000 pounds 2 cents a pound, and it would 
only cost annually $6,000,000, and you have $52,000,000 of the sugar 
tax annually collected left. 

From every standpoint it is plain what should be done. From the 
home of every Jaboring man in this country, North and South, who un- 
derstands this matter comes the demand to reduce the revenues and re- 
lieve the whole people of this $1.06 a head yearly tax, and thus reduce 
thesurplus. Whodoesit hurt? The Louisiana planters?) No. The 
Kansas farmer, and the California coast beet producer, who believe they 
have in the diffusion process a solution of the problem of sugar produc- 
tion in this country? No; they get the same bounty they now receive 
at a cost of $6,000,000, and the rest of the country is relieved of $52,- 
000,000 annual tax. ` 

Wise statesmanship dictates that we should make this provision. 
A product in such universal use as sugar should, if ble, be pro- 
duced in this country. I have but little hope of Louisiana’s increas- 
ing the product., If it is increased at all I believe the increase is to 
come from the sorghum and the beet. Europe now produces one-hal 
of the sugar of the world from beets, yet at the beginning of this cen- 
tury not a pound was produced in Europe. A judicious system of 
bounties created the production there. In my opinion we should give 
the project a fair trial. 

Gentlemen, it is a curious fact, when you hunt up these statistics, to 
find what stories they tell, and they tell the truth. We hear something 
about the sugar trusts; and whenever a Democrat lifts his nose and 
thinks he comes in sight of something that can be called a ‘‘trust,’’ 
which truly or falsely—and it does not make much difference to him 
which—can be laid to the tariff, he begins to step high. [Laughter.] 
I say to you, if you will put sugar on the free-list it will break up the 
payment of a bounty now paid to the sugar refiners. I will explain. 

Notwithstanding the great importation of sugar, we exported in 1886 
and in 1887 $22,000,000 in round numbers of the refined sugar. Wedid 
not export any brown sugar; we imported that. 

Mr. GEAR. Iwant to suggest to the gentleman that under the 
arrangement of the tariff to-day there has not been a hogshead of what 
is called fair merchantable sugar introduced in this country in ten 


years. 
Mr. CANNON. Now, then, the average duty, as I have shown, is 2 
XIX. 247 


cents a pound on the present valuation of sugar. Iwent to the Treas- 
ury Department the other day and said: Under this section of the stat- 
ute allowing a rebate, where duties have been paid upon articles im- 
ported, when they are exported how much do you allow to the refiners? 
He answered: ‘‘ Oh, I can answer that question in a minute,’ and here 
he hands me a circular, which I have before me, which provides that— 

On and after November 1, 1886, a drawback will be allowed at the rate of 2.60 
cents on all refined sugars exported — 

Mr. BUCHANAN. On the pound? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. Now, mark you, 2 cents is what it amounts 
to when imported; that is the duty; and 2.60 cents is the drawback 
when exported. I said: ‘‘ Well, do not you know that they exported 
eleven millions last year and thesame quantity the year before?” He 
said “Yes.” Iasked: ‘‘ How do youexplain it; how can they export 
sugar unless that .60 cent of the drawback rate above the duty amounts 
to a bounty?’ Says he: ‘‘I give it up.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN. So do I. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly; everybody will have to give itup. It 
does amount to it. Now you break up that much of the trust when 
you let sugar come in free, [Applause.] 

Another strange thing, and I must hurry on; my time is getting lim- 
ited. Do gentlemen know that the duty on sugar in 1876 was 27} per 
cent. of all the duties collected upon the imported articles brought into 
the United States, the value being $76,000,000? Why, do you know 
that wool and the manufactures thereof, iron and steel and all manu- 
factures thereof, chemicals, drugs, dyes, medicines and everything en- 
tering therein, all combined, do not pay as much duty as that collected 
on sugar? Yet it is necessary now for the good of the Democratic 
party that they should have the Louisiana vote, and the Mills bill only 
reduces the tax on sugar 20 per cent. 

I give you notice now that, like the voice of the prophet crying aloud 
in the wilderness, I will not cease to cry aloud until I get an opportu- 
nity to see that 20per cent. and go you 80 per cent. better. [Laughter. ] 

How much sugar did you import last year?—nine-tenths of all we 
consumed. How much did we produce in the United States ?—only 
one-tenth, of the value of $12,000,000. How much wool and manu- 
factures of wool and chemicals, drugs, dyes, medicines, and iron and 
steel, and all manufactures thereof are imported ?—$135,000,000 last 
year. What amount of these articles were produced in the United 
States last year ?—over $1,000,000,000 worth. Thatis what protection 
has done as to these articles. 

How long, Mr. Chairman, have I been talking? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McApoo), The gentleman has eleven min- 
utes of his time remaining. 

Mr. CANNON. Why, it seemed to me I had not much more than 
commenced. I was just getting warmed up to the work. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been surprised and amazed at many statements 
from the other side. They cry out: “‘Oh, how the poor farmer is op- 
pressed!” Why, sir, there are gentlemen on the other side who shed 
crocodile tears about the poor farmer who would not know a cow from 
a deer if they were to see them. [Laughter.] 

THE POLICY OF THE FARMER, 

I understand about this farming proposition. I grew up ona farm 
on the Wabash. I recollect back for forty-five years and over, and 
know something about it. I know something about glutting the mar- 
ket with farm produce. Gentlemen will recollect how, in 1861—I am 
sure all my colleagues do, and my friend from Iowa, Governor GEAR— 
corn as good as was ever grown was bought in Illinois, and I dare say 
in Iowa, at the farm and the railway station at 10 and 12 cents a 
bushel. 

The war took from the farms a great number of patriotic farmers 
and farm laborers, who ceased to follow the plow and who went into 
the Army, and before 1864 came the same quality of corn was worth 
a dollar in currency and over 65 cents in gold at the railway station 
and at the farm. Why? Because a large number of men who had 
followed the plow had taken up the sword, and there were fewer pro- 
ducers on the farms. 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. And more home consumers. 

Mr. CANNON. Because a part of those who had been producers 
became consumers and ceased to be producers. There is the key of 
the policy of the Republican party from the commencement—from the 
time it wrote the Morrill tariff act on the statute-book till the pres- 
ent day. Its motto has been: So shape your policy that you will dis- 
tribute a portion of the labor off the farm. [Applause.] Get more 
of it into the factory. And by and by we will produce substantially 
all the articles consumed in this country that cau be produced on our 
soil and in our climate, and you give the farmer more customers and 
fewer competitors; while the policy of you Democrats would increase 
the number of farmers and decrease their present customers now cn- 
gaged in other pursuits. 

Mr. Chairman, I weil recollect the good old Democratic days that 
our friends on the other side sigh for the return of. 

Born in the South, my earliest recollection is of my father owning a 
small tract of land there. He went from the South to the North and 
West, where he could come in contact with free labor. Thank God for 
it. [Applause.] 
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There is no path the farmer has trodden in my section that I have 
not trod. I know what it was in the good old Democratic days to work 
month in and month out through all the seasofis for $8 per month, and 
get pay in store-truck, or what was generally worse, ‘‘stump-tail cnr- 
rency,” issued by banks which would break before you could d it. 

I know what it was in the good old Democratic times to sée the corn 
raised and fed to the hogs and the hogs sold net at $1.50 per hundred 
and paid for in English-made calico (prints) at 35 cents a yard. Sir, 
under a policy of protection better prints, made in the United States, 
are now sold at retail for 5 cents a yard everywhere throughout the 
country. Sir, you can buy a better suit of men’s clothes at retail in 

city of Danville, ready to put on, for $15 than could have been 
bought for twice that money in good old Democratic days. Theclothes, 
too, are made from American wool and American material throughout, 
including the buttons, and the laboring man makes the $15 to buy the 
clothes within less than half the time it took in the good old Demo- 
cratic days. And still you Democrats are not happy. [Applause.] 

I tell you, my Democratic friends, and your President, you might 
as well try to drown a duck by pouring water on its back as to try to 
convince the farmers of the great West that your propositions and poli- 
cies are sound. ‘The best, the most intelligent, the trues§ and most 
stable protectionists on the face of the earth are the men who follow 
the plow, and who believe their prosperity is to come from the diver- 
sity of industries. 

THE INTERESTS OF LABOR. 

Much has been said about how the laboring man is oppressed by the 
protective policy, and the claim is made that he is better off in England 
than in the United States, everything considered. A statement of fact 
in a sentence fully refutes that statement. The reports from the Treas- 
ury Department show that from 1820 to 1887, in round numbers, 14,- 
000,000 people have immigrated into the United States from Europe. 
Over 5,688,000 of these were from Great Britain. Listen, my Dem- 
ocratic friends. In round numbers, 9,000,000 of these people have come 
to the United States since the Republican party wrote the policy of 
protection upon the statute-book, under the lead of Abraham Lincoln. 
Great flocks of people, like individuals, go where they can get the best 
reward for their labor. 

“DEFENSE OF SPEAKER CARLISLE.” 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much adverse criticism of the action 
of the Speaker of the House of Representatives in the formation of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. It is said that the committee is con- 
trolled by gentlemen from the South who are not familiar with the in- 
dustries of the country and not in harmony with their welfare and 

ation. I want to defend the Speaker as to the organization of 
that committee. He could not have done otherwise than he did. As 
long as the Repnblic enduresit will from time to time have its legisla- 
tion shaped by the partyin power. As long as the South remainssolid 
and Democratic, and that party remains in power, just that long will it 
dominate the executive, the legislative, and later the judicial branch 
of the Government. The created knows the creator. [Applause.] 

TRUSTS. 

Much has been said, Mr. Chairman, during this debate about trusts 
or combinations to limit the production and control the prices of prod- 
‘ucts. It is claimed that our customs legislation is responsible for the 
same. ‘These combinations are common in the country and throughout 
the world, and from time to time have existed forages past. Isubmit, 
however, that the protective policy is one of the principal means of 
combating such organizations. Before our industries were diversified, 
and while we were dependent upon Europe for our manufactured prod- 
ucts, the foreign manufacturer who wanted a good price and the im- 
porter who wanted a good profit and commission in handling the for- 
eign product fixed the prices as they chose, but wherever protection 
was sufficient to afford the home manufacturer security against the 
cheap labor and capital of the foreign manufacturer, home manufact- 
ories have been established and home competition has cheapened the 

roduct. : . 
A The manufacturer produces side by side with the agriculturist and 
other producers. Exchanges of products have been made upon smaller 
commissions and small charges for transportation. All over the coun- 
try manufacturers come in direct contact with the retailers and con- 
sumers. ‘This does not suit the importers, especially at New York, who 
with our Southern brethren, are the most persistent enemies of the 
protective system. Letit be noted that a trust or combination between 
the importer and the foreign manufacturer can not be reached by legis- 
lative penalty. 

Mr. Chairman, these combinations are against public policy, and the 
American people can and will subdue and destroy them. We can reach 
“trusts” formed in the United States by legislative penalty, but 

- “trusts”? of foreign growth are beyond our reach, except as we reach 
them by development of home industries. 

The interstate-commerce bil], in the enactment of which one of the 
Senators of my own State, Mr. CULLOM, was an important factor, was 
a step in the right direction, and goes a great way toward the destruc- 
tion of the most onerous of all trusts, namely, the transportation trust. 
Surely the cotton-seed oil trust, the dresscd-beef trust, the anthracite- 
coal trust, the Standard Oil trust, and many others which might be men- 


tioned are in no way dependent on the tariff for their formation or ex- 
istence. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been amazed at claims of gentlemen “pon the 
other side in connection with this matter. Sir, ifany party profit by, 
sustains, or is sustained by “trusts,” it is the Democratie party. 
The standard oil trust, it is alleged by Democrats like ex-Senator 
Thurman, sends a Senator to the national Congress from the State of 
Ohio, and it is farther alleged that its all-potent influence dictates the 
appointment of a member of President Cleveland’s Cabinet. It is fur- 
ther alleged that this giant trust stands ready to pour its money out 
to assist in the re-election of Mr. Cleveland. 

More than this, Mr. Chairman, it is alleged that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] is the adviser and close friend of the Ad- 
ministration; one of its special aids in the use of the patronage of the 
Government to force the will of the Executive upon Representatives in 
the passage ofthe Mills bill. Iam informed by one who claims to know 
whereof he speaks that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
is one of the members in interest with that other great trust which 
limits the output of its product and fixes its price by combination and 
agreement. I refer to the anthracite coal trust. 

More than that, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scorr] is a member of the Ways and Means Committee, which by 
its bill reduces the tariffon plate-glass, starch, and various other prod- 
ucts, which is believed to be not for the best interests of the country,- 
while iron ore and soft coal remain upon the protected list as hereto- 
fore. The gentleman is said to be one of the largest owners of coal and 
iron-ore interests in the country. I donot accuse him of acting for his 
own interests in the premises, nor do I say that either of these articles 
should be reduced, but I do say when the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. O'FERRALL], and other Dem- 
ocrats talk about free raw material and the robber tariff, and at the 
same time these articles are retained on the protected list because they 
happen to be produced in their districts, that in my opinion such ac- 
tion shows a want of fidelity to the principles which they profess, and 
is simply extraordinary. 

Gentlemen, you may claim to your immediate constituents that you 
saved coal and iron-ore, but my word for it you will not profit thereby. 
The men who believe in the protective system in your districts and in 
the country at large will not be deceived by such action upon your part. 
They know that the system is either good or bad. If good, they will 
elect Representatives who are in harmony with the system and will 
stand by it. Representatives who are big enough and broad enough 
to look over the whole country and shape a policy that shall be con- 
sistent, and will result in the greatest good to all the people. 


WHAT PROTECTION IAS DONE, 


Mr. Chairman, I do not claim that the protective policy is the only 
element that has led to our marvelous development and success since 
1861. But I do claim it is the quiskon tig pandye that underlies our 
progress and prosperity. It goes hand in hand with industry and good 
wages, it stimulates diversity in production and cheapens products; it 
fostersinvyention. Under that policy the products of agriculture aggre- 
gated in value on the farm in 1887 over $3,700,000,000, while the value 
of manufactured products, Mr. MILLS tells us, for the same year was 
$7,600,000,000. This far exceeds the value of Great Britain’s product. 

Ours is the greatest agricaltural and the greatest manufacturing 
country on the earth. 

Listen, Democrats; over nine-tenths of all these products find a mar- 
ket within our own borders. 

Great Britain reaches all about the earth for her markets; her navy 
and merchant marine is upon every sea. She dominates and in most 
instances oppresses 250,000,000 people that she may find a market for 
her products. Yetwe havea better market for all our products within 
our own borders than she has throughout the world. 

Sir, we now have 60,000,000 people, and our present territory when 
developed will support 300,000,000. To the northward is British Amer- 
ica. ‘To the South is Mexico, Central America, and the high plateaus 
under the Equator. The Republican party favors a continuation of 
that policy which, pending the development of our own territory and 
that which may be added, will enable us todominateour own markets 
with our own products. 

The Democratic party, under the lead of Cleveland, proposes to re- 
verse the engine and pursue the opposite policy. The issue is made 
up. The two great captains will soon be in command of the opposing 
forces. The country can not afford to decide the issue in favor of the 
Democratic party. [Applause. ] 

Mr. WILKINSON. Mr. Chairman, we have been treated to a wide 
variety of topics in the discussion of this bill. When the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. KENNEDY] told yesterday of the child whom a min- 
ister of God had regretted that he had not throttled when he baptized 
him, it was enough to make the blood run cold. I almost shuddered 
as he told of that disciple of the meek and loving Savior who regretted 
—whatever the provocation might have been—that his hands had not 
been imbued with aninfant’s blood. But, sir, the story was but an ap- 
propriate parable in the harsh doctrine which he advocated—a fit pre- 
lude for the slanders that fell from his lips, and for the unwarranted 
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intrusions into the domestic affairs of a State which is the peer of his 
own in allits rights, in all its dignities, and in all its powers. 

These slanders haye been denounced as they deserve in the other end 
of this Capitol when they issued fresh from the lips which gave venom- 
ous utterance to them, and I regret to see that the author of them has 
found an apt pupil andimitator here. Louisiana, sir, has her complete 
election Jaws, her own courts to punish violations of them, her own 
polls, and is absolute and exclusive in her police powers and the ad- 
ministration of her domesticaffairs. She proposes to and cherish 
this precious privilege of local self-government ess of the disap- 
pointments of defeated office-seekers or the railings of ready calumni- 
ators. She proposes, sir, as long as the Constitution is not torn into a 
thousand fragments, to retain this sacred right which belongs to her 
as well as to Ohio and to every other State. Her star of equal rights 
and equal powers shall not be dimmed in yonder flag while every other 
star that represents the rights of every other State retains its bright- 
ness unimpaired! 

I do not feel that I need go further than this in meeting the asper- 
sions of the gentleman from Ohio, uncalled for as they are, But, sir, 
if I did, I would remind him again that these charges when first uttered 
were denounced and proven unwarranted by the Senators from Lonisi- 
ana, both in general and in detail. If I did go further I would chal- 
lenge a comparison of the methods of election in the district which I 
have the honor to represent—and whose fair name it is my privilege as 
it is my pride to defend—with these that prevail in the district rep- 

- resented by the gentleman from Ohio, or any other district in the coun- 
try, in all the elements which affect the honest, the fair, and the untram- 
meled expression of the will of the whole people. I might tell him 
that among the warmest greetings I received during my canvass were 
hurrahs from colored throats and the hearty grasp of colored hands, 
and that I had the earnest support of colored voters by the hundreds— 
not by fraud, nor force, nor intimidation, but of their own free will. 
[Appinuse.] ae nt 

Regretting, Mr. Chairman, this digression into which I have been 
drawn, I will come to the subject that is now directly before us. It 
seems to me that the debaie on this bill has attempted the solution of 
problems which we are at this time not called upon to solve. 

The extremists on one side of this House talk as if the people could 
and should get along without the horrid impositions of a custom-house, 
which interferes with their freedom to purchase abroad and compcls 
them to submit tothe outrage of having to pay more for their imported 
goods than they would have to pay if the custom-house was not there 
to levy its tribute. And the indignation of this class might be very 
justifiable if the Government was of such an accommodating kind as to 
run along like perpetual motion, which is so much sought after, with- 
out something to make it go. 

Another class of extremists on the other side talk as if there act- 
ually was a proposition before this House to abolish the tariff, sop tke 
collection of duties, utterly destroy the protection system, tear down 
the custom-houses, and turn the custom-house officials out upon a cold 
and unfeeling world to obtain a living in some other avocation. 

It might be well to remind the extremists of each class, the advocates 
of the “buy and sell where you please” principle on the one hand 
and the advocates of protection by means of prohibitive duties on the 
other, that the theories of both if carried to logical conclusions would 
agree on one point, and that is, the Government, so far as customs are 
concerned, would have practically no revenue. ‘Tear down the custom- 
houses, so that you can buy where you can buy cheg or build the 
tariff wall so high as to entirely keep out foreign and the result 
will be precisely the same; no revenues will come in from that source. 
And yet since childhood we have learned that governments were neces- 
sary institutions for civilized peoples, and that the support of such gov- 
ernments as ours requires a great deal of money, which has been chiefly 
collected from customs duties, and which will continue to be until some 
more perfect system is devised. 

As governments are necessary, taxation is necessary. The govern- 
ment exacts of the citizen a portion of his earnings in return for the 
benefits which it affords him and which are essential to his welfare and 
even to his existenge. No sane man expects to receive something for 
nothing, and no honest man, whatever his condition or calling be, ex- 
pects to receive the benefits of government without bearing some por- 

` tion of the burden which the support of that government entails. 

Taxation to be equitable must be general. As the government has 
its benefits for all, so should its obligations likewise be borne by all. 
And he who seeks immunity from bearing his share shirks an obliga- 
tion that is inherent in citizenship, 

If, then, revenues are collected at moderate cost; if they are levied 
and collected in a manner as little obnoxious and as little burdensome 
as possible—for any tax, no matter how collected, is bound to be ob- 
noxious and burdensome to some extent; if they are honestly and rea- 
sonably applied when collected; and if such amounts only, and no 
more, are collected than are absolutely needed for the support of the 
government, efficiently, honestly, and economically administered; ifall 
this is done, then no fair-minded citizen, when he contributes his pro- 
portion for the general good, should complain of the obligations that 
come hand in hand with the benefits. If, however, these conditions 


of taxation are not complied with; if the taxes are made and t 
needlessly offensive, onerous, and excessive; if they are n y 
withdrawn from the channels of circulation or withheld from the 
development of our great public works and our national defense, then 
there will be just cause for complaint, and the citizen will feel that the 
powers of taxation have been most grossly abused. 

The abuse of Federal taxation, which is greater than all others, is 
that the Government is collecting more than it needs; that the people 
who support the Government are being compelled to bear such burdens 
as are not required to be borne. As the people have to pay for the 
Government, they do not want to, and they are determined not to, pay 
any more than they need to pay. It cost during the last fiscal year 
to conduct the Government, including a sinking fund of nearly Ja- 
000,000, the total sum of $315,835,428, or the sum of $5.74 per capita. 
The Government collected in that time the sum of $371,403,277.66, or 
$6.75 per capita. ‘The people paid, therefore, considered on a purely 
revenue basis, without going into the complex calculation of what was 
or was not paid by those who were incidentally benefited by the tariff— 
the people paid the sum of $55,567,849.74, or about $1 apiecs for every 
man, woman, and child more than there was any need to be paid. 
While necessary taxation is all right and should be cheerfully borne, 
any needless taxation is all wrong. ‘‘ Unnecessary taxation is unjust 
taxation,’’ and the people should not be asked or compelled to endure 
it longer. 

In considering this subject we should bear constantly in mind the 
fact that two distinct systems of taxation now combine to levy their 
tribute upon the carnings of the people. The system that the fathers 
instituted and maintained has another system united with it which 
danger, emergency, and cost untold called to its aid, and which remains 
joined with it still, although the danger and the emergency are past, 
because some of the cost is left to be provided for still. The two sys- 
tems combined are pouring into coffers now full to overflowing the 
moneys absorbed from a circulation already not sufficient for the peo- 
ple’s wants and from earnings too scanty for their comfortable sup- 
port. In this singular state of affairs the Government is getting 
needlessly rich in direct proportion as the people are getting needlessly 

r; and if this continues and no remedy can be invoked and no re- 
ief given; if the people, through their representatives, can place bur- 
dens on which when no longer entirely needed they are powerless to 
take off or abate, then, indeed, do we behold a sad commentary on the 
wisdom and efficiency of republican institutions. ‘The safest and the 
simplest’? remedy for such a state of affairs, as General Jackson said, 
‘fis to collect only revenue enough to meet the wants of the Govern- 
ment, and let the people keep the balance of the property in their own 
hands for theirown profit.” ? 

I believe, sir, that a great majority of the people of this country and 
a majority of members of this House will agree that the remedy sug- 
gested by General Jackson should be applied; but in the methods to 
be adopted there will be found a great diversity of-opinion. 

This remedy for the existing abuse can be applied in three ways: 

First. By making the entire reduction in customs. 

Second. By making it in internal-revenue taxation. 

Third. By dividing the reduction so as to let each system of taxa- 
tion bear a share. 

Each of these plans has its earnest advocates. 

Any proposition to limit reductions in taxation to customs duties 
only would seem to imply that this system of taxation was more un- 
usual or was less justifiable or was more unpopular or was, on the 
whole, more burdensome to society than the other system; yet we find 
that this system has been in force from the beginning of our Govern- 
ment until now withont any exception; that the other has only been 
for brief periods until 1852. One has been the ruleand not the excep- 
tion; one has been constantly employed; the other has been a super- 
numerary only; onc has always been considered necessary; the other 
has been gladly abolished or reduced when the opportunity afforded. 
The preamble of the first tariff act, which has been so much quoted, 
stated that: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the discharge 


of the debts of the United States. and for the encouragement and protection of 
manufactures, that duties be laid on imported goods, wares and merchandise, 


The objects of the tariff are stated here in the order of their impor- 
es 


First. The present supporé of the Government; 

Second. The payment of the debts which it may have previously in- 
curred; and : 

Third. The encouragement and protection of manufactures. 

A few extremists have claimed that this last function of a tarif has 
no constitutional justification, and while they may be right, provided 
this fanction only is exercised, they surely are not right provided this 
function is exercised simultaneously with and secondary to the others. 
The Constitution itself had been adopted in 1788, only one year before, 
and it would besingular, to say the least, if the Congress in 1789 was not 
acquainted with its limitations or the intentions of its founders, or 
would so soon have set them aside. The instances of the recommen- 
dation and sanction of this function of a tariff are so numerous in Amer- 
ican history and so many have already been cited that I will not occupy 
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the time of the committee by adding any new instances or repeating 
those which have been already referred to. 

But, sir, the gentlemen on the other side of this House reverse the 
order of the objects of a tariff and put the last function first whenever 
they find it to their convenience to do so. 

That a tariff levied to foster manufactures or productions which bring 
in little or no revenue should be objected to by the classes which it does 
not benefit, I can readily imagine. 

The duty on pig, bar, and ingots of copper and copper-plates of the 
same not rolled is4cents perpound. And yet the entire value of the 
amount imported during the last fiscal year was $40, and the entire 
duties collected were $16.60. Such/a tariff, performing virtually only 
the last function which I have mentioned is either not needed or is 
entirely for the benefit of private individuals, and surely seems with- 
out justification. 

On the other hand, a tariff that performs all of its functions, which 
furnishes revenue such as is needed and protection ifit can—revenue as 
its object and protection as its incident, or revenue first and protection 
afterwards—has the highest constitutional justification. Any tariff 
levied on an article, when it is such as is produced here, is bound to 
furnish some protection, whether that protection or benefit be meant 
or not; and it seems to me, sir, that no one should object if a duty 
levied to pay the expenses of the Government should perform a benefit 
to somebody if it could. I quote from a speech by a distinguished 
member and Speaker of this House [Mr. CARLISLE]: 

The experience of mankind has shown that it is almost, if not quite, impossi- 
ble to devise any system or scheme of duties upon imports that will not toa 
poe or less degree either injure or benefit private industrial interests, and I 

save never hesitated to say that I would rather benefit them than injure them ; 
but what I mean to assert is that when the primary or principal object of the 
tax imposed by public authority is to foster a private interest, it is not a legiti- 
mate use of the power of taxation, but it is simply spoliation. 

Indirect taxation has long been preferred by our people, and, how- 
ever its burdens may be inveighed against, it is the only system of rev- 
enue collection that brings certain benefits as a necessary incident toits 
levy, building up a diversity of pursuits which is essential to the com- 
fort and happiness of our entire people. 

Those advocating the first method exclusively, by making the entire 
reduction in customs, I believe to be ina decided minority in this House. 
With these ardent advocates it seems to be more a question of senti- 
ment than a matter of practical legislation. A gentleman from Minne- 
sota upon the other side of this House has been the first during this 
session to raise the cry of down with customs and hold on to direct tax- 
ation. 

There is no proposition before this House to have free whisky. What- 
ever opinions some of us may hold as to the policy of endeavoring to 
make the United States do two things at the same time, collect reve- 
nues and dispense morality, it seems to me the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. NELSON] may have been a little premature in his protests 
against the removal of whisky from internal tax. But there is a 
proposition in the bill under discussion to abolish the internal tax in 
great part on tobacco, and this proposition the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expressed his opposition to before it was even up for discus- 
sion in this House. The gentleman admits the necessity of customs 
reduction more than sufficient to satisfy the ideas of the veriest extrem- 
ists on this side of the Honse, but contends that the people should con- 
tinue to pay the tobacco tax and be relieved of some others instead. 
It may be said that this article is not a necessity, and, unlike food and 
clothing, the people can useit or not and thereby pay a tax on itor not 
as they choose. ` 

But whether a necessity or not, our people do use it, and will continue 
to Go so for all time. They do pay an unneeded tax on its use, and if 
this tax were modified as proposed by this bill they would save $24,- 
000,000, orif the entire tax was removed they would save $30,000,000, 
which is now needlessly exacted from their earnings. It is alsoan un- 
egual tax. Is it just to make the man that uses tobacco pay more to 
support the Government than he who does not use it? Sir, if this 
money is saved by the people is it not worth just as much to buy the 
necessities of life with as a saving in any other kind of taxation? If 
the head of the family saves even the sum of $2 or $3 per annum by 
cheapened tobacco, does not that leave him that much more to support 
his family with? Every dollar saved from the tax on tobacco is the 
same kind of a dollar as that saved from the payment of any other 
tax. It has the same devices on each side. It will buy just as many 
loaves of bread, pay just as much house-rent, go just as far towards 
buying a plow or a reaping-machine, a dress or a suit of clothes. 

‘The gentleman says that the statesmen of certain European countries 
“ must have found good and justifiable grounds for taxing it or they 
would not so universally have imposed a tax.” He might have men- 
tioned also that the statesmen of mostof the countries of Europe ‘‘ have 
found good and justifiable grounds for taxing” sugar also, which he op- 

with so much vehemence, and derive large revenues fromit. The 
taxing of sugar has been in constant practice in this country, evidently 
for some good reason also, during our entire history, and yet the gentle- 
man from Minnesota proposes to hold on to the tobacco tax, whose im- 
position is no longer needed, and wipe out the sugar duties, whose im- 
position gives revenue to the Government at a less percentage of cost 
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in the collection than that obtained from tobacco, and also keeps alive 
an industry whose existence has been and is bound to be of some bene- 
fit to the entire country. I admit, sir, as the gentleman says, that so 
far as the tax is concerned ‘‘ whether we pay a tax on a hogshead of 
Cuban sugar or Vi tobacco, makes little difference.’’ 

But if it is the same, and if a cutting. off of one can do no harm, 
and the cutting off of another can do irreparable damage, why not cut 
off the one the maintenance of which brings no compensating advan- 
tage whatever? Why not take off the one the removal of which will 
do no harm to anybody? Sir, the destruction of any great interest 
in this country which has grown up under a system of Government 
finance that has been in vogue since the beginning of our political exist- 
ence is a matter of no small moment. Benjamin Franklin said, I be- 
lieve, he that made two blades of grass grow where one grew before is 
a benefactor to the community; and the converse is equally true; he 
that destroys one blade of grass where two grew before is a curse to the 
community. I say, sir, as I have said before outside of this House: 

Any one industry that is destroyed will cause the people employed in it to 
swell the ranks of the unemployed and increase the competition among those 
seeking employment in the other industries. I believe that every new indus- 
try that is started. opening up new channels of employment, is a blessing to the 
country and to all the proni in it, and the destruction of any existing industry, 
closing up one channel of employment, is a curse to the country and to all the 
people in it. 

The removal of the tobacco tax can be accomplished without doing 
any harm to anybody. 

Remove this tax, sir, and do you injure the calling or employment 
of a single man, but do you not confer rather an actual benefit on the 
producers? Do you take away the bread froma single mouth? Do 
you injure or destroy asingle consumer for the products of your farmers 
and your mechanics, your workshops and your fields? Remove it, 
and you remove burdens from the tax-payer indeed, and at the same 
time you do not put ont the light of a single furnace fire, or stop the 
revolution of a single wheel, or bring want and deprivation to a single 
fireside or a single home. Such considerations as these have no doubt 
had their weight with the framers of this bill, and such considerations 
as these will surely overcome the opposition to the removal of this tax 

I do not believe that there is any danger of adopting a policy so 
short-sighted as to make the entire reductions in customs alone. 

The second method, making the enfire reduction from the internal 
revenues, has alsoits earnest advocates. The different bills that would 
bring this about are yet in the committee-room, and there they seem 
likely to remain; hence there is no proposition of the kind now under 
consideration. When in time more sweeping reductions in the inter- 
nal system of taxation are made, a just system of rebates should be al- 
lowed to prevent from ruin those who will have already settled the 
taxes. These rebates should be allowed on unbroken packages only, to 
cover the cost or difference in amount of taxes that have been either 
reduced or abolished. 

This view has been earnestly advocated by the distinguished and 
able gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. KELLEY], on the other side of 
the House, and is also held bya number of Representatives on this. 
Democratic conventions and Democratic Legislaturesin certain States 
have urged and demanded this action again and again. Itseems to me, 
sir, that the teachings of the statesmen and sages of the past have 
been departed from on more than one occasion to embrace the creed and 
bow at the shrine of sentimentalism. To advocate the large curtail- 
ment of internal taxation and its repeal as soon as practicable has the 
highestsanction for legislative action, especially to members on this side 
of the House, and recruits to that faith should be welcomed whenso- 
ever and from wheresoever they come. 

A convention held at Chicago nearly four years ago, coming from the 
people direct, and whose explicit declarations are and must continue to 
be, until the next convention, the supreme Jaw and the infallible po- 
litical creed of this side of the House as members of a political party— 
that convention singled out the system of internal taxation for the op- 
probrious designation of ‘‘ war tax,” and intimated that the present 
law might not continue by pledging the proceeds of that tax for a cer- 
tain purpose ‘‘so long as the law continues.” No one speaks of a law 
in that way that is considered to be permanent.» In marked contrast 
to this, the members of that convention forcibly and explicitly declared 
their adherence to the other system of taxation, asserting that— 

From the foundations of the Government taxes collected at the custom-houss 
have been the chief source Federal revenue— 

And— 
such they must continue to be. 


Again they asserted that— 

All the expenses of the Federal Government, economically administered, in- 
cluding pensions, interest and principal of the publie debt— 
can be obtained, under certain conditions which they mentioned, from 
custom-house taxation. 

The members of that convention recollected doubtless how obnox- 
ious the internal system had been. They recalled how it had only ex- 
isted twice before, and then for brief periods only. They remembered 
the fact that the wisest statesmen, of whom Thomas Jefferson, the 
founder of the Democratic party, was a conspicuous exemplar, dee 
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manded andaccomplisheditsrepealinthe past. And thiscoursehas been 
urged—not to the extent, indeed, that Mr. Jefferson did—by men who 
are here to-day; men who have grown gray in the service of the coun- 
try; men who have uplifted the Democratic banner in this House in 
struggles where the rights and the liberties of their countrymen hung 
trembling in the balance, whose past services can not be obliterated, 
whose present patriotism can not be underrated, and whose splendid 
abilities can not be questioned, either upon this floor or anywhere in 
this land! 

It is a system whose tremendous taxation of alcohol used in the arts 
and manufactures even the sentimentalists can not justify. Itprevents 
the building up of a number of small industries in our midst which 
would make new avenues of employment for our people and provide ad- 
ditional consumers for the productions of our farms. The gentleman 
from South Carolina claimed that the inauguration of any new indus- 
try that required tariff taxation for its support was a curse, not a bless- 
ing; but it seems to me, sir, that even he will admit that it will bea 
blessing to any country if new industries can be started and new em- 
ploymentsgivenand increased consumption afforded, not by an increase 
but by a reduction of taxation. 

This is a system of taxation, sir, which follows the farmer to his toil, 
abridges his rights and his liberty, and says he shall not do what he 
will with the products of his orchards and his fields which his own 
Jabor and God’s sunshine and showers have caused to grow and ripen 
for his use. It lays its tribute and its restrictions upon the harvests 
which his own exertions have garnered, and even in the chamber of 
sickness and suffering adds its exactions to the cost of the medicines 
which alone can bring health to his stricken ones. 

It is a system of governmental watching and prying into private af- 
fairs—a system which breeds, fosters, and rewards a race of informers 
and spies, and begets and gives temptation to corruption, evasion, and 
fraud, and all that is worst in human nature. It is a system which 
cultured Christian women have denounced in their conventions from 
the centers of civilization, and weeping mothers, with hungry children 
in theirarms, have called down curses upon from their desolated mount- 
ain homes; which has every crime, beginning at deception and end- 
ing at murder, laid at its door. 

‘These are two methods, Mr. Chairman, by which unnecessary taxa- 
tion may be reduced, and if the choice were confined to one of these I 
should unhesitatingly choose the second, the repeal in whole or at any 
rate in great part of internal taxes, and in doing so I should have as 
my guide the illustrious example of those who by precept held this 
view and by action put it into practice, and whose memories will be 
enshrined in the admiration and affections of their countrymen for all 
time to come. 

I should also be carrying out the views which I have expressed to 
the people whom I have the honor to represent, and by whom they 
were indorsed in meetings all over my district without a dissenting 
voice. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is a third remedy for excessive taxation, 
and that is tomake reductions in both systems. This plan is adopted 
in the bill now under consideration, and it seems to mt that no bill is 
likely to pass which does not provide for this twofold reduction. I 
frankly confess that I should have preferred to see greater reductions 
proposed in internal taxation, and a less reduction proposed in customs 
duties; but if those who are opposed to any reduction in internal tax- 
ation can afford to go as far as they doin this bill, surely those who 
favor far more sweeping reductions can afford to surrender something 
also, and meet them half way upon that question. 

I am glad to say, however, that this bill recognizes the fact, and in 
this respect it is far superior to those which preceded it, and which 
met an early death in the two preceding Congresses, that there can be 
no satisfactory or successful solution of the surplus question without 
a considerable reduction of internal taxes. 

The tariff on the productions of my native State has had reductions 
dealt out with alavishhand. Bagging, bone-black, pottery, rice, sugar, 
certain early vegetables, shingles, lumber, and salt, all products of 
Southern Louisiana, have all been either considerably reduced or put 
upon the free-list. 

With these sacrifices proposed for us I can hardly be summoned as a 
proper witness to testify to the advantages in this bill. It has had 
these advantages pointed out by able, earnest, and eloquent orators 
who are fitted both by ability and by inclination far more than I am for 
the task. I can not rejoice, sir, while Louisiana is injured, or willingly 
help direct the blow thatis to fall upon her. But, sir, while this bill has 
not been framed to suit all the views that I hold or those of the people 
whom I have the honor to represent, not only in the schedules affect- 
ing their interests but in certain others as Well, the friends of an honest 
reduction in taxation may be sure that we do not shrink from bearing 
our share of a reduction in the taxes which are now needlessly im- 

d upon the people. [Applause. ] 3 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Are you ready to put sugar on the 
free-list ? 

Mr. WILKINSON. No; I haye made no such proposition. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Would it not be as just to put sugar 


on the free-list as it would to put wool, a Northern product, on the 
free-list ? 

Mr. WILKINSON. I did not know before that wool was specially 
a Northern product, as the State of Texas, I believe, is one of the two 
largest wool-producing States in the Union. 

The gentleman has not heard me advocating putting wool on the 
free-list, but there are wool-producers on this floor and representatives 
of large wool-growing constituencies who have advocated this policy 
and who are far better judges than I am as to whether the abolition of 
this duty will do material harm to the industry. On the other hand, 
men of eminence and of patriotism—men who have no sort of interest 
in the sugar industry, have earnestly advocated as good public policy 
the maintenance of the sugar duties. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Will the gentleman state—— 

Mr. WILKINSON. As my time is limited, I prefer not to yield 
further. I have answered the gentleman’s question. 

Sir, the gentlemen on the other side of this House, or many of them, 
at any rate, seem to have singled out the sugar industry of this country 
for destruction. We are threatened with wounds upon this side, death 
upon the other. 

Denouncing as free-traders the Democrats of this House, they have 
themselves put forward free trade in sugar as the creed of a great num- 
ber of their members; and their principle now is not protection to all 
American industries, but protection to some American industries. 

Idonotshrink from the fullest blaze ofinvestigation of the sugar duties. 
They will bear the closest scrutiny, as they, have done for ninety-nine 
years. I feel satisfied that this tax can even withstand the attacks ot 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE], with all his ability and all 
his parliamentary experience. 

I desire to call his attention to the fact that in making his calcula- 
tion of the value of the sugar industry he entirely omitted over four 
and a half million dollars for molasses, which is as much a product of 
our cane-fields as sugar is. 

The gentleman from Indiana complains that the interest has been at 
a ‘‘standstill ” and that ‘‘ still the industry languishes,’’ notwithstand- 
ing the collection of about $1,000,000,000 from sugar duties since 1861. 
But, sir, has the industry languished, and has it stood still? 

There are two eras in the history of sugar culture in Louisiana. In 
each of these eras the growth of this industry contradicts the assertion 
that it has been or is a languishing industry. In the first era of its 
existence, in the decade between 1831 and 1841, the average product 
of sugar was 77,200 hogsheads; from 1841 to 1851, 192,327 hogsheads; 
from 1851 to 1861, 297,462 hogsheads. The second of these decades 
showed an increase in production as compared with the first of nearly 
150 per cent., and the third of these periods showed an increase over 
the second of over 50 per cent. 

But the gentleman seems to think it remarkable that the production 
now has not reached that of the exceptionally large crops of 1853 or 
1861—the largest ever made in Louisiana. I would remind him, sir, 
that from a crop of only a little over 5 tons in 1864,it increased to 
144,881 hogsheads in 1870, or fourteen-fold; that between 1870 and 
1880 it increased to 218,314 hogsheads, or more than 50 per cent., and 
that the crop last year was an increase over that of 1880 of over 60,000 
hogsheads, and while that was less than several of the largest of the 
ante-bellum crops, it exceeded those of 1855, 1856, 1859, and 1860. 
And this rehabilitation of the industry, this new birth and growth to 
sturdy proportions has been achieved under such disadvantages that 
even the most skeptical may well question whether it has stocd still, 
or languished, or proved a laggard in the industrial race. 

The war fell upon it with peculiar hardship and most destructive 
effects. The cane-fields were not like the farms, where the soldiers with 
the horses that had borne them to battle turned the sod, and scattered 
the seed, and ripened grain stood ready for the harvest where cannon- 
balls had plowed the earth and armies had fought and bled only a few 
months before. 

With levees broken and destroyed and fields open to devastation 
from the floods; with sugar-houses dilapidated or burnt down; with 
costly machinery broken or destroyed; with ditches overgrown with 
willows and fields set in weeds, briars, and young saplings; with seed 
cane scarce and almost impossible to obtain—for remember that it takes 
nearly five tons of seed cane to plant a single acre—it was the work, 
sir, of years, not months, to get well under way again, even. It took 
time, I admit, and it took money. It took strong arms and brave 
hearts. It took dauntless courage, untiring energy, and arduous toil 
by night and by day to rebuild this industry, but we have done it. 
We fought the floods and they have been conquered. We have over- 
come the ravages of war, and in our factories and our fields have 
adopted such implements and machinery as American ingenuity has 
devised and our means have permitted us to adopt. We have con- 
tended with reductions in the tariff amounting actually to nearly 40 
per cent., with constant threats in each recurring Congress of far 
more. 

We have contended with frec trade from Oceanica and bounties from 
Europe, with productions of Hawaii and Chinese labor pouring in un- 
restrained on the one hand, and exports from France and Germany 
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artificially stimulated on the other. We have contended with falling 
markets and furnished to the consumers of this country this season 
sugar at 5} cents for which they paid 15 in 1869. 

With these difficulties in its re-establishment, with this reduction in 
the duties, with this competition with partial free trade and bounty, 
with this tremendous fall in the market, it might not have been re- 
markable if it had languished or stood still, or even gone back a little. 
But remarkable to say, it not only held its own, not only did not stand 
still, but actually increased in production during that period—from 
1869 to 1887—310 per cent. 

The gentleman from Indiana said: 

For one Iam not willing to longer burden the people with this tax—to longer 
levy by this method a tribute on every table in the land to protect this limited 
and sectional industry. 

In these three lines or less if is remarkable what misleading state- 
ments and illogical conclusions are crowded in. He first assumes that 
there is or has been somespecial burden in this tax which the other taxes 
paid by the tax-payer did not possess. 

Sir, in an equitable adjustment of Government revenues this tax will 
only bea portion of the amount levied by the Government for its neces- 
sary support. The sugar duties that will still be left in part will cer- 
tainly be no more burdensome, and very certainly Jess burdensome, 
than many that will remain. I ask, sir, is it true that universal trib- 
ute is levied, or ever has been levied, whose prime object has been to 
protect this industry ? 

I frankly confess, Mr. Chairman, that I am not an impartial judge in 
this matter. I go further and frankly confess that I take more interest 
in the maintenance of these duties because under their encouragement 
so many of my people earn their bread than because they give such 
revenuestothe Government. ‘Thatis human nature, and human nature 
is the same in Louisiana as it is elsewhere. My views may be biased 
by a regard for the welfare of my people before any other considerations, 
but, sir, before I finish I shall in the testimony of other witnesses 
whose judgments have not been biased by such reasons as mine may 
have been. 

I find, sir, that some of the truest patriots and wisest statesmen have 
urged the maintenance of these duties, because it was wise public policy 
todo so. They recognized the wisdom of this policy, because they 
were among the simplest, the surest, the most easily collected, and the 
least burdensome to the tax-payer among all the sources of our revenues. 
Our people, through their representatives, could never have prevented 
the repeal of these duties up to now if the benefit to them had been 
the only factor or eventhe largest factor in their continuance. 

Why, sir, have those who certainly have been moved by no local or 
selfish interests advocated the maintenance of these duties in large part, 
at least? Why did the distinguished gentleman from Missouri | Mr. 
BLAND], who stands in constant guard against wasteful, and some- 
times even against liberal expenditures of the people’s money—who, 
as much as any living man, is ever ready to lift the burdens that the 
people bear—why did he, when the sugar duties were attacked by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE], rise in his place to speak a 
word in their defense? Why did that clear thinker and master mind 
in that school of politics to which the majority of this side the House 
belong, the late Secretary Manning, in his report of December 6, 1886, 
take the ground that the sugar duty was one of “‘the cheapest and best 
taxes to retain??? After citing briefly certain objections to the removal 
of internal taxation on whisky and tobacco—from which views on that 
subject, however, I beg leave to dissent—he says with some elaboration 
and minute detail: 

The price of sugar has fallen to an exceedingly cheap rate. Our own sugar 
crop is so very small a part of the total amount of sugar we consume that r 
ranks next te articles we wholly produce abroad, like tea and coffee, in suita- 
bility for taxation on the ground that its consumption is universal, that the tax 
is easily and ch ly collected, that the in price paid by the consumers 
is an unconsid rifle, and that what is taken from the tax-payers goes into 
the tax-payers’ treasury, not into a few private bank accounts. 

Like the casting away of the revenue from coffee and tea in 1872, the removal 
of the tax on sugar, which gives us our easiest and next to largest single item of 
revenue ($51,778,948) at an annual cost of less than 90 cents head, is now 

forward to avert gob eer of other taxes which are to operate 
on incidental and private t by enhanced prices to the d consumers 
of n large domestic product, 


‘These incidental and private benefits, in fact, are subject to all the deductions 
Lhave already mentioned, and are subject to the chief deduction that the en- 
deavor to e our tax laws exclude foreign competition in our home markets 
promotes the success of that competition, besides effectually preventing the sale 
ofour lus product, ourlabor productin foreign markets. But theincidental 
benefit of the sugar tax to our cane-sugar producers, who are under the harrow 
of beet-root sugar competition and German bounties, which have driven them 
to imputed processes and already lowered the price of sugar more than the 
whole tax, is not got by excluding foreign sugar, forthe creat bulk of our sweet- 
ening comes from cl: more ical than ours. Nor docs it prevent our 
sales in foreign markets of im sugar refined and increased in value by 
the processes of American labor. 


Sir, the gentlemen that I have mentioned, and others of that school 
as honest, as sincere, as patriotic as they, have been animated by no 
selfish desire—as I am pardonable in having—to benefit the State of 
Louisiana. They recognized the fact that sugar duties furnish a greater 
ratio of reyenue to the Government and a less ratio of tribute to thein- 
dustry than any other article such as is produced in this country which 
is upon the whole dutiable list. The economists of that school remem- 
her the fact that while the Government received $58,000,000 in revenue, 
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it increased the price on an amount of home production only one-ninth 
of the quantity imported under the tariff. Thatis to say that for every 
$9 of revenue it gave only $1 of protection. It certainly did not come 
within that category which has just been denounced by a State conven- 
tion in Wisconsin, which creates a dangerous surplus, and ‘‘ At the same 
time,indirectly taxes the producer of the West for the sole benefit of pro- 
tected manufacturers, $9 for every $1 that goes into the Treasury,” 

Motives of local interest may have had some share in the successfal 
efforts to prevent the repeal of these duties, but, sir, the loftiest senti- 
ments of the wisdom and of the patriotism of disinterested men have 
had far more. Upon this question the veriest extremes of political 
opinions have met in perfect accord. The gentlemen that I have men- 
tioned, eminent as they are in one school of economies, reasoning from 
their point of view, have arrived at a conclusion on this duty precisely 
the same as did the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY], the great master of the opposite school of economics, and 
reasoning from an entirely contrary standpoint from theirs, 

This is corroborative testimony of the strongest kind to show what 
little justice there is in the assaults of the gentleman from Indiana. 

It may be said that this article which produces revenue with such 
facility to the Government and at the same time such small cost to the 
individual bad better be put on the free-list, because revenues are not 
now so much needed as curtailment. I think, sir, curtailment in tax- 
ation is what is wanted, at least as much as curtailment in revenue. 
A curtailment in revenue does not mean necessarily a curtailment in 
taxation and might mean just thereverse. Revenues might be dimin- 
ished by increasing taxation. And however necessary may be a re- 
duction in revenne, it will not do to forget that such reduction should 
be made as would most benefit the tax-payer. He is a very impor- 
an — in this problem, and one that seems to be occasionally lost 
sight o 

I have called the attention of the gentleman from Indiana before to 
the fact that the present tariff on sugar is very considerably below the 
war-tariff rate, I speak of the acts levied in 1864, when the Govern- 
ment were at their highest. From 1864 to1870 the rate was 
3 cents on the lowest grade and 5 cents on the highest, or an average 
of 4 cents per pound. The rate was reduced in 1870, increased in 1875, 
and reduced again in 1883, until now it is 1.4 cents on the lowest and 
34 cents on the highest. It is, therefore, now 38} per cent. below the 
war-tariff rate, and the present bill proposes to reduce it still farther, 
to 1.15 on the lowest and 2% on the highest, or a proposed average of 
1.974 now, against an average of 4 cents, or more than 50 per cent. re- 
duction over the average rates of the longest period of war-tariif tax- 
ation. Thus, sir, the war tariff (1864 to 1870) per pound was more 
than 100 per cent. higher than is proposed under the schedules of the 
bill now under discussion. The rate of sugar duties under this bill has 
been so curtailed that the proposed reductions, added to the repeated 
reductions made already, have reached a point when it is a grave ques- 
tion with those engaged in the sugar industry whether their livelihood 
will not be seriously jeopardized and whether our industry can be sus- 
tained under them. But whatever difficulties the future may have in 
store for us, we shall endeavor to meet them as they arise and over- 
come them if we can. 

Sir, the sugar duties were levied under the first act that was passed 
after the adoption of the Constitution. . Even the gentleman from In- 
diana will hardly urge that they were levied and kept up for fouriecn 
years for the benefit of Louisiana when during these years she was in 
possession of foreign powers. 

And yet, the first tariff act levied an average duty of 2 cents per 
pound, which was increased by four successive enactments untilin 1812, 
when duty was placed at 5 cents for raw and 18 cents for refined, or 
an average of 114 cents per pound, and from then on until the low- 
tariff periods, commencing in 1846, itaveraged 6} centsper pound. Even 
throwing in the low-tariff periods, I am within bounds in saying that 
the average tariff on sugar of all the tariff bills affecting that article 
from 1789 to 1861 was, per pound, more than 200 per cent. higher than 
it is in the schedules of the bill now before this House. 

The gentleman from Indiana of the sugar duties as ‘‘ this 
monstroustaxation.’’ Letusseeif-itis. The Government needs about 
$320,000,000 per annum torun it. The tax-payers have to pay this 
amount by taxation, no matter what is put upon the free-list. Ifa part 
of this sum is paid in sugar duties, does that make the taxation any 
more ‘‘ monstrous” than if it were paid in something else? Sir, the 
sugar tax is one that has commended itself to our legislators as a source 
of revenue ever since the foundation of the Government. It givesa 
large revenue and at the same time very little burden to the consumer 
outside of the necessity of his contribution to support the Government. 
It costs less to collect than any other large Government revenue. 

The rich use more than the poor, thereby contributing a greater 
share of taxation, as they should, by the consumption of it, and I am 
at a loss to see, sir, on what just grounds it should be singled out as 
t‘ monstrous” by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Pity, sir, that Madison is not here to learn from the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] that the taxation which he first proposed is so 
“ monstrous!” Pity that he lived and died without finding out what 
a wrong he had done! I would that I could summon, to learn wisdom 
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from the lips of him who has made this startling discovery, the Sen- 
ators and Representatives of all the Congresses from 1789 to 1883 who 
have thought otherwise. Most of them are where no voice can reach 
them; but members who have served with honor in the Congresses of 
the later portion of that period are here to-day, and it is not too late 
for them to learn what.a woeful mistake they made. 

If the dead could be here with the living there would be witnesses 
that passed the acts of 1789, 1790, 1791, 1792, 1794, 1795, 1797, 1800, 
1804, 1807, 1808, 1824, 1825, 1828, 1830, 1832, 1836, 1841, 1842, 1846, 
1857, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, 1966, 1867, 1863, 1870, 1872, 1874, 
1875, 1880, 1882, 1883—all taxing or leaving taxed ‘this article—mak- 
ing an array both in numbers and in statesmanship beside which the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] would be as a grain of sand 
among the millions of the shore, or as a little twinkling star in all that 
bright array whose steady light decks with splendor the firmament of 
heaven. [Applause.] 

All these hosts, the names of so many of whom our lips in childhood 
learned to call patriots and sages—if the views of the gentleman from 
Indiana are just—were dullards, who had mistaken their calling, or, 
by reason of instituting and maintaining a taxation so ‘t monstrons,’?’ 
deserve to live in history, not as we know them now, but as tyrants 
and oppressors of their people! [Applause.] 

And what, sir, is to be the remedy for this ‘‘monstrous taxation ?’’ 
‘t Pay bounties,” he says. Only add a little more taxation and make 
lita little more “‘monstrous.’’ If, sir, the sugar duties are singled out 
_to throw overboard and other duties maintained as high as now, will 
(the tax-payer be a gainer by that rather than by some more equit- 
lable plan of revenue reduction? The $320,000,000 will have to be 
(raised to support the Government and high tariffs kept up on other 
things that are more oppressive to the people than the sugar duties 
have ever been. ‘‘ We must adopt-a method of protection less costly,’’ 
he urges, and in the same breath proposes to increase the cost of Gov- 
ernment by adding to taxation a few millions of bounties now, which 
would be far moreas the industry gets bigger. Add fresh millions tothe 
$320,000, 000 that the tax-payer will have to pay even under remodeled 
tax laws. Make the tax-payer happy, the gentleman proposes; but 
how? In lightened burdens? No! But by still more indulgence in 
that delightful occupation in which he i iš already such an adept, going 
down in his pecket for more! [Applause.] 

Sir, this bounty plan will never pass Congress, or would never be 
maintained if it did, by the representatives of a people who could claim 
with equal right bounties on wheat or corn, on mules or hogs or bacon. 
Sirs, on the part of my people I thank you for such portion of your 
proffered charity as might have been meant for us. However well 
meant your intentions may be, we are not asking to be made the ben- 
eficiaries of any class legislation. We can not ask that ourselves, our 
families, and the maintenance of our pursuits shall be placed as bur- 
dens upon the shoulders of this American people. They have burdens 
enough upon them now, and I or mine do not care tó add one jot or 
tittle more! 

If these plans are suggested to encourage and build up a great na- 
tional sugar industry, of which beets on the Pacific Coast and sorghum 
in Kansas and elsewhere are to be large components in the future, they 
will woefully fail of their object. Even if yon gentlemen were suc- 
cessful in the first part of your proposition and could repeal the sugar 
duties, I do not believe the American people would ever consent that 
you should substitute bounties in their stead, building up and main- 
taining thereby a favored class by contributions from the pockets of 
every tax-payer in the land. Sir, the present system of duties can en- 
courage the different branches of the sugar industry, and there is no 
need to devise a new plan ef eneouragement, which is open to the ob- 
jections which this p plan has, and which, in the manner that 
has been suggested, has not even the justification of present European 
example. 

Sir, thiwarticle has ever been a favorite subject of revenue, not only 
here but abroad. In atl our years of peace, in all our years of war it 
has performed no mean part in the support of the Government. 

Gentlemen may say that the need for the collection of these large 
revenues is past. It is not past, sir, until the Government with its 
tremendous expenses is ready to go on without cost. From 1789 to 
1846, when governmental expenditures were only anaverage of less than 
one-tenth what they are now, these duties were considered just and 
wise at an average rate per pound 309 per cent. higher than they are 
now, Sir, the war has indeed gone, and its angry thunders hushed, I 
trust for generations to come, but the obligations of its plighted faith 
are here to its creditors on the one hand and to its valiant defenders 
on the other. 

The need for these duties, or at any rate such portion of them 
which this bill proposes to retain, is not past while we have our rivers 
to improve, our harbors to deepen, our navies to build, our seacoast 
to defend, and a government to nphold and support in its beneficent 
fanctions for the welfare of its people and the honor and glory of its 
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Destroy this industry if you will, gentlemen of that new creed, the 
“selected protection” faith, and the Government will go on at no less 
cost than now. 


Destroy this industry if you will and drive to distress the people who 
earn their bread in its pursuit, and give, instead, the glowing fi; 
of your rhetoric, and your apostrophes to a prosperity which will be 
gone. Abolish this duty under whose encouragement our forests have 
been felled, our lands reclaimed, our factories erected, and our fields 
made to support a population as numerous, I believe, in proportion to 
the area of cultivation as is supported by any other agricultural section 
in America—a source of revenue in war and peace alike, which all par- 
ties have found wise, expedient, and just, from the time of Washington, 
without a single exe exception, until now. 

Destroy it, sir, if you will, and if you think to lighten the burdens 
upon the shoulders of the people by abolishing this tax and maintain- 
ing instead, unimpaired, others that are far more burdensome to the 
people, you will be grievously mistaken. Sir, those interested in sugar 
culture in Louisiana have never asked the imposition of any needless 
burdens on the tax-payers of this country in order that they might be 
benefited thereby. ‘The revenue needs and wants of the Government 
will afford incidental encouragement, if properly adjusted, to every ex- 
isting industry dependent for successful maintenance upon the contin- 
nance of a tariff, ours among the rest. 

Forget the precepts of Jackson, that we should produce in this coun- 
try everything essential to our national independence, and learn no 
experience from the fact that the cause to which was due the origin of 
the culture of sugar in France was that in time of war the price went 
up to $1.25 a pound. 

Unbar onr doors to Cuba; and let her chief product pour in without 
a hinderance. Little matter if under the guns of Moro Castle our corn, 
our bacon, our hams, and our flour are made to pay tremendous tribute 
to the depleted treasury of Spain. 

Open wide our gates to the beet sugars of Germany and France, and 
send our hard-earned moneys across the sea to enrich the farmers there, 
What matters it to our own farmers if the products of their fields are 
restricted by high tariffs at the ports of those countries and some that 
are most valuable are not restricted only, but outlawed and forbidden to 
come in? 

Unlearn, sir, the lesson that the wise Government experiments have 
lately taught, that the capacity of this Government for sugar production 
is not confined to the lands which lie along our Southern Gulf. Shut 
up the little fountain of supply which is trickling forth in New Jersey, 
and which may be destined to prove, to that State, the ing of a 
veritable Rio Grande—a great river of wealth and comforts and bless- 
ings to her people. 

Shut your ears to the sounds that come from Kansas, whose people— 
with an energy and an intelligence which difficulties have not daunted, 
and repeated failures have not disconraged—seem at last to have been 
successful in their efforts to found a new industry in that State. 

Ignore, if you choose, the climatic advantages of Florida and the 
preparations now commenced to develop her resources, the steady in- 
crease of production in Louisiana, the rapid strides now being made 
in Texas both inimproved cultivation and improved manufacture, and 
the effort to do what has never before been done in the world—to grow 
and manufacture two sugar-producing plants, sugar-cane and sorghum, 
side by side in the same factory and in adjoining fields. Blind your 
eyes, to the bright prospects which seem in store for the States upon 
our Pacific coast in following that pursuit, and cease to remember that 
California has long demonstrated her capacity for heet-sugar production, 
and now seems about to show her plains will produce in time from beets 
far more than her mountains gave up in gold. 

Destroy this industry if you will, and constituents whom I know of 
members on this floor from other States than mine will rue its de- 
struction. Green vales of Kentucky, coal-mines of Pennsylvania, corn- 
fields of Kansas, flour-mills of Minnesota—workshops and foundries 
of Boston and New York, of Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Toledo— 
farmers and mechanics of more than twenty-five States will then find 
one large purchaser of their products blotted from off the industrial 
ma 
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This industry, so diferent from others that we have, gives life. to 
trade because it is so different. Ft diversifies agriculture, quickens 
commerce, builds up manufactures. Wheat-fields ge gp for it, wheels 
fly round "for it, lathes revolve and anvils ring, liquid metal is 
poured into useful forms for it. To carry its products rail-cars speed 
on land and steam-boats plow the rivers and great ocean ships breast 
the seas. 

Adopt this course, and hard may be the lot for years to come, not 
only of ourselves, but of others dependent in some measure on our ex- 
istence whose injury you little dream of now. The distress will not 
stop with us. ‘The ripple on the pond where some object falls spreads 
fast to the shore which is farthest from the spot where its stillness was 
first broken. Many will go away and engage in other pursuits. The 
avocations now so full will have thousands more clamoring for work, 
and the laboring man far from Louisiana may yet feel the hardship of 
the bitter competition of others whose employment is gone for his daily 
occupation and his bread. Some would go West to raising wheat and 
corn; others tothe States around toraising cotton. Hoist the farmer’s 
flag, o Representative from Minnesota [ Mr. NELSON], and inscribe upon 
it: ‘‘ Long livecompetitors! Down with consumers! Morecorn; more 
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‘wheat! This is our pressing need; our want long felt! Grow corn 
cheap enough not only to make the food, but to make the fire to cook it 
by; wheat cheap enough to undersell the Indian helot in the markets 
of his empress ! ”? 

Strike down this industry if you will, gentlemen of the “‘ selected pro- 
tection” faith! Put out its blazing furnaces; silence its busy sounds; 
devote its emerald fields to devastating floods and its dense population 
to distress; but the tall smoke-stacks of its factories will remain as last- 
ing monuments to your lack of wisdom and of statesmanship, and may- 
hap, indeed, of humanity ! 

But think not that you can offer destruction in the one hand and 

rosperity in the other. You can not give life and death together. 
Think not, sirs, to satisfy the qualms of conscience for an abandonment 
of principle by talking of bounties. The two systems of taxation that 
we have are one too many now. Pause long before you try to write a 
third upon our statutes. 

And seek to found no favored class by means of new burdens upon 
the people. It were better far by some wise plan, bringing relief to all 
and ruin to none, to join in some patriatic effort to try and take the 
burdens off, not pile them on. [Great applause. ] 

[Mr. BRUMM withholds his remarks for revision. See APPENDIX. ] 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to ask the gentleman to answer the 
question that I proposed to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Georgia is entitled to the 
floor. 

[Mr. CLEMENTS withholds his remarks for revision. See APPENDIX. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour has arrived at which the Committee of 
the Whole, by order of the House, must rise. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I desire to say that I yield the residue of my time 
to my colleague [Mr. CANDLER]. 

The committee rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having taken the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on thestate of the Union had had under consideration the 
tariff bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had with amendments the bill (H. R. 1923) 
providing for the establishment of a life-saving station at the harbor 
of Kewaunee, Wis., asked a conference with the House on the bill and 
amendments, and had appointed as conferees on the part of the Senate 
Mr. PALMER, Mr. DOLPH, and Mr. GIBSON. : 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 338) for the relief of J. E. Pilcher; and 

A bill (H. R. 671) for the relief of the heirs of John S. Fillmore, de- 
ceased. . 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a joint 
Jution and bills of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the 
House was requested: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 62) in recognition of the services of Joseph 


Francis; 

A bill (S. 129) for the erection of a public building at Chester, Pa.; 
and 

A bill (S. 554) to amend Title LX, chapter 3, of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. A 

And then (the hour of half past 5 o’clock having arrived) the House, 
in pursuance of its previous order, took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 8 o’clock 
p. m. by Mr. MCMILLIN, who directed the reading of the following 
communication: 

SPEAKER'S Room, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, May 10, 1888, 


Hon, Bexros McMiILLIS, of Tennessee, is hereby designated to preside as 
Speaker pro tempore at the evening session to-day. 
JOHN G. CARLISLE, Speaker. 
Hon, Jouw B, CLARK, 
Clerk House of Represen'atives. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the farther consideration of bills raising 
revenue. s 

Thé motion was agreed to. 

TARIFF. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Whole for the 
cousideration of a bill the title of which the Clerk will now read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation and to simplify the laws in relation to 
e collection of the revenue. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. YARD- 
LEY] has the floor. ? 

Mr. YARDLEY. Before proceeding I desire to yield fifteen minutes 
of my time to the gentleman from New York [Mr. BELDEN]. 

Mr. BELDEN. Mr. Chairman, a glance at the provisions of this bill 


would indicate that this wonderful production of star-chamber gestation 
had been conceived in malice and brought forth in hatred of the insti- 
tutions and the manufacturing establishments of the Northern States. 
I find by a careful perusal of the bill that as far as it was possible to do 
so the framers of this wonderful measure havefmaintained the protection 
which the tariff affords to the principal industries of the South, and 
have allowed the Northern States to whistle for the breeze of protec- 
tion. In the original bill, concocted by the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committce, the tariff on sugar was cut quite severely. Then 
came a cry from Louisiana, ‘‘ We shall lose the State.” 

The State election was close at hand, and fears were entertained of 
the effect of the first step towards free trade upon the future of the 
Democratic party. There wasa conference, and as a consequence when 
the bill appeared in the House again we find that the sugar schedule 
has been fixed up so as to be less objectionable to the Louisiana sugar- 
planters. Here, Mr. Chairman, is a tax which is borne directly by 
every household inthe land. It is adirect tax upon the consumer and 
has absolutely nothing to commend it, aside from the protection which 
it affords to the few planters of Louisiana who are trying to fly in the 
face of Providence and to force from the soil of the United States what 
it is incapable of producing, namely, a sufficient quantity of cane-sugar 
to supply the home demand. 

The sugar tax, Mr. Chairman, is about the only tax on imports 
which comes solely and directly out of the pockets-of the people, and 
the reason is that nine-tenths of all the sugar used in the United States 
to-day is imported, against one-tenth which is produced in this coun- 
try. Yet, sir, I fail to find in the wonderful message submitted by 
the President to this Congress one word or suggestion for the removal 
of this tax which, as my friend from Illinois | Mr. CANNON] pointed 
out to-day, amounts to upwards of $1 per capita per annum for the en- 
tire population. I have listened with a great deal of attention to the 
speakers on the other side of this Chamber, but up to the present time 
I have failed to hear one of them arise and advocate the abolition of 
the tax upon sugar. 

I have failed, too, to hear the first gentleman from the Southern 
States advocate the repeal of the duty upon rice. Rice is another 
Southern product, and the rice industry can searcely be said to be of 
the ‘‘infant”’ variety, Rice, Mr. Chairman, is a staple food product 
which enters largely into the domestic economy of nearly every family 
in the United States, The tax upon rice is borne by the poor man (if 
the theory that the tariff is paid by the consumer is well founded), for 
the poor man uses more rice than the rich one. ‘The tariff on rice ben- 
efits a few thousand Southern planters, and is another tax upon the 
breakfast-table. The protection afforded by the tariff has not served 
to stimulate production to such an extentas to bring the inevitable re- 
duction in price which competition has invariably brought in the case 
of every manufactured product protected by the tariff. 

Sugar, rice, and salt, Mr. Chairman, are necessities in every house- 
hold. Sugar and rice are taxed to the extent of 2cents per pound and 
upwards by the Mills bill. The removal of the duties on sugar and 
rice would go a long way towards wiping out oursurplus and would be 
a relief to the consumers of those products. Salt at present paysa duty 
of less than one-twelfth of 1 cent per pound, yet the framers of this bill 
propose as a remedy for the gorged Treasury to remove the duty of one- 
twelfth of 1 cent per pound on salt and to allow the duties on sugar and 
rice to remain practically undisturbed. Yet when we consider that this 
measure was prepared by the eight Democrats of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and that of the eight, six are from the Southern States, and 
that New York, New England, and theothergreat manufacturing States, 
except only Pennsylvania, were entirely ignored when the majority of 
the committee was selected, it is not surprising that the protection af- 
forded by the tariff to the States of the South is to be maintained, even 
if the Northern manufacturing interests are all wiped from the face of 
the earth. 

I desire to appeal to this Housein behalfofa large sectioh of my dis- 
trict. The manufacture of salt, Mr. Chairnfan, is one of the oldest 
industries in the United States, and Syracuse is one of the first places 
on this continent in which the production of salt was begun. It is not, 
as is claimed for many of the industries of this country, a mere infant, 
but it has been carried on for more than one hundred years by the In- 
dians and by the whites in the vicinity of the city in which Ilive. if 
is argued that the tax upon salt is a burden upon the American peo- 
ple; yet, Mr. Chairman, it is a tariff so light that I doubtif there is a 
tax in existence to-day which is borne with so little sense of burden as 
thisone. Statistics show the average consumption of saltin the United 
States to be 50 or 60 pounds per capita. The tariff upon saltis only 8 
cents per hundred pounds, so that it will be seen that the tariff, even 
if we admit for the sake of argument that it is paid by the consumer, 
does not amount to more than 5 cents per annum for each individual. 

The President, in his annual message, said: 

‘These laws, as their primary and plain effect, raise the price to consumers of 
all articles imported and subject to duty by precisely the sum paid for such 


duties. Thus the amount of the duty measures the tax paid by those who pur- 
chase for use these impo: cles. * * * Those who buy imports pay tho 


duty charged thereon into the public Treasury, but the great majority of our 
citizens, who buy domestic articles of the same class, pay a sum at least ap- 
proximately equal to this duty to the home manufacturer, 
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But is the tariff paid by the consumer? I claim that in this in- 
stance, at least, it is not. On the contrary, the foreign shipper pays 
tax upon the salt which he sells in the American market in order that 
he may enjoy the benefits of this market. That this is true seems to 
be amply demonstrated in the fact that the salt manufacturer of Syra- 
cuse, in spite of the protection which the tariff affords, sells his prod- 
uct £9 near its actual cost that he really loses the interest on his entire 
investment instead of making a profit. 

There was manufactured at Syracuse last year over 6,000,000 bush- 
els of salt, which sold at an average price of 7.84 cents per bushel, 
making the price, after the passage of this hill—if the President is cor- 
rect—3.34 cents per bushel, What nonsense! 

In this connection I can only say that if the amount of tax paid upon 
ahundred pounds of salt is really borneby the consumer, it would follow 
that the protective benefit of the tax would accrue in part to the owner 
of the salt works. It would seem, too, that the price of salt per pound 
would have increased since the tariff was adopted. 

Mr. McCreary, of Kentucky, in speaking of salt, in his recent re- 
marks on the measure under discussion, said: 


The salt manufacturers of this country are protected by a duty on imported 
foreign salt equal to about 100 per cent. This has had the effect of building up 
a number of wealthy and powerful companies. 

Salt is a raw material in cheese-making, butter-making, and in meat-pack- 
ing—three interests that exceed the salt-making interest tenfold—but our tariff 
policy forbids our dairymen and meat-packers from buying cheap imported salt, 
and compels them to buy from the protected home manufacturers in New York, 
Michigan, and Ohio, at a price which is nearly doubled by the tariff duty. 


Yet I will show by testimony which can not be refuted that instead 
of the enormous profit of 8 cents per 100 pounds—for this profit would 
be considered enormous at the present time—our manufacturers have 
not made a dollar during the last three years, and the entire difference 
in the amount received from the refined product in excess of the cost 
of the brine and the charge for transportation and packing, went to the 
laborers in the salt fields and works. . 

Before the policy of protection was adopted the price of salt ranged 
in the vicinity of 40 cents per bushel. To-day it is sold at less than 
8 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. 

If the tariff tax has been added to the price of the salt itself, will 
some gentleman upon the other side—some one of the majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee—tell this House by what arithmetical 
calculation the addition of 4} cents, the tax on a bushel of salt, to 40 
cents, the price before the present tariff was adopted, can be made to 
equal 8 cents? 

The truth is, sir, that the discovery of fresh deposits of salt in one 
place after another in this country, the improved methods of produc- 
tion, and constant, ever-growing desire on the part of manufacturers to 
increase the supply, are more than sufficient to keep the price down to 
such a figure that there can be no danger of oppression. 

Ten years ago, Mr. Chairman, the only salt works in the State of 
New York were found in the neighborhood of Syracuse. In the year 
1878 the Onondaga district produced a total of 7,176,197 bushels of all 
grades of salt, At that time the Warsaw field had not been developed. 
In 1886 the total product of the same district was 6,101,757 bushels, 
and to this must be added 6,056,060 bushels as the output of the War- 
saw, N. Y., district, which has in ten years grown to be oneof the great 
salt regions of this country. Iam advised also that a new deposit of 
salt has just been discovered in New York State. A well sunk at Ith- 
aca has traversed through 27 feet of solid salt of excellent quality. 

If the present tariff is allowed to remain undisturbed this new field 
will doubtless add millions of bushels of salt each year to the produc- 
tion of the State, and it certainly will not serve to increase the price 
to the consumer. There is no ‘‘erying demand’’ for the removal of 
the present duty, It is not an onerous tax; it is not felt by any one; 
it does not cause the slightest distress; it does not increase the price 
of salt consumed by the average American citizen to the extent of one 
centayear. Itsimply acts as a bar to the unlimited dumping upon 
our shores of the cheap product of the poorly-paid laborers of Cheshire 
and continental Europe. 

Ispeak, Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the laboring men of my 
district. There are employed in the salt industry in Onondaga County 
upwards of one thousand five hundred persons, who depend for a liv- 
ing upon their earnings in these salt fields. Many of these men were 
bornsalt-makers, Their fathers occupied similar positions before them. 
They are not imported laborers brought here to drive out honest Amer- 
ican citizens who have struck against oppression. They are not tramps 
and loafers who have no interestsat stake. They areas hard-working, 
as honest, and as industrious a class of people as can be found in the 
United States to-day. Many of them have succeeded in saving enough 
from their earnings to buy small houses. It is not cant when I assert 
positively that the removal of the duty upon salt to-day would entirely 
close up every salt well in the State of New York. 

The reservation upon which the salt springs are found in Onondaga 
County is owned by the State. Each manufacturer pays to the State 
1 cent per bushel for each bushel of salt produced. It costs our people 
nearly 7 cents per bushel to manufacture salt. A bushel of salt weighs 
56 pounds. The actual cost of the salt at the wells, therefore, without 
transportation charges, is, approximately, $2.75 per ton. It is shown 
by the statement of the importers of English salt, who are asking that 


this duty be repealed, that!salt can be produced in Cheshire, England, 
for 54 cents per ton. The difference in cost between English salt and 
that produced in Syracuse is paid entirely to the laboring population 
and the three thousand five hundred people who are employed in our 
State, and who must of necessity be deprived of their employment if 
this protctive tariff is to be removed. 

I appeal to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, and 
ask him whether free salt under these circumstances would be consist- 
ent with his extreme solicitude about the poor man’s blankets, upon 
which his bill imposes a uniform duty of 40 per cent. I appeal to his 
colleagues on that committee, Messrs. BRECKINRIDGES, TURNER, WIL- 
son, SCOTT, and MCMILLIN, not to wipe out this only protection which 
thereisfor the people who are dependent upon this indastry for their liv- 
ing. Isay to them, will you sweep away all protection from this prod- 
uct, of which 90 per cent. of the cost is the labor, and retain a duty of 2 
cents per pound upon such necessary articles of food as sugar and rice, 
agricultural products of Democratic Southern States, while the North- 
ern agricultural products, with which the Canadians can compcte, are 
put on the free-list? 

The employés of the salt-works in my district, Mr. Chairman, are 
largely Democratic, and I feel that my colleagues from New York City, 
who are put down among those certain to vote for this bill, will not go 
so far as to deprive the people who are employed in the manufacture 
of this staple in Onondaga County of the protection which insures them 
their wages. It would be absolutely impossible to continue the manu- 
facture of salt in competition with the English products if the tariff is 
removed. Salt can be placedin New York City to-day, brought over, 
as it frequently is, as ballastin ocean steam-ships, ata less price than the 
manufacturers of Syracuse can place it there. This is due primarily 
to the fact that the British salt is manufactured for less than one-fifth 
of the cost of the New York State salt. The transportation from Syra- 
cuse to New York costs more than from Liverpool to New York, forthe 
simple reason that ocean steam-ships coming west for ca: are com- 
pelled to carry ballast, and they find salt moreremunerative than sand. 

I would call the attention of my friends upon the other side to the 
statement which I shall submit with this, coming from one of the best- 
known men in our State, the Hon. George F. Comstock, ex-chief-justice 
of the court of appeals, whose probity has never been questioned, and 
the only thing that has ever been said against whom is that he has 
been used as a figure-head to give respectability to Democratic meet- 
ings. 

Of the company which he designates as the Dairy Company, he was 
the founder, and he has been connected with the salt-producing inter- 
ests of the State for upwards of twenty-five years. Judge Comstock 
has kept himself thoroughly posted upon the subject of the labor and 
material used in the purification of common salt for purposes of the 
dairy and the table, and is as familiar as any man in the State of New 
York with the items of expense in producing salt. 

He says that there never was a more baseless assumption than that 
American producers of this article are unreasonably prosperous through 
their exactions upon the public. Accompanying the affidavit which 
he submits herewith he produces another signed by Thomas Molloy 
and John W. Barker, both Democrats, who have been identified with 
the same interest, and for whose veracity and trustworthiness he abso- 
lutely vouches. These men positively swear that for the preceding 
three years the net receipts per bushel at the works was 6.617 of a 
cent, after deducting the expense of sale and the State duty on salt, 
which is 1 cent per bushel, packing, ete. Theactual cost of producing 
such salt was 6.67 cents per bushel, making an actual net loss on every 
bushel produced. It would seem to need no demonstration therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, that the entire cost of the salt, exclusive of the amount 
paid to the State for the use of the brine, has been paid to the laborers 
who worked in the salt factories and fields, 

It is very natural, sir, that the foreign producers of salt should de- 
sire to strike down all the barriers which prevent the free admission of 
the products of their salt wells into the United States. The United 
States consumes at present about 1,500,000 tons of salt per annum, of 
which about one-third is now imported from abroad. A large quantity 
of this imported product comes in because of the erroneous impression 
that British salt is better than the American product. British fine 
table salt sells to-day in the markets of the United States for a price 
far in advance of the American salt of the same grade, even when the 
import duty is allowed. The reason for this is that some people in this 
country imagine that everything British is better than the American 
articles. The truth is, Mr. i , that the American salt manu- 
facturers to day can produce dairy and table salt equal in every respect to 
that manufactured in England oranywhere else. Thisis demonstrated 
in the statements of the importers themselves, who complain that some 
American manufacturers put their salt up in bags identical in every 
respect with the bags used by the British manufacturers and no one can 
tell the difference. 

In all tests which have been made wherein the American salt has 
come into competition with the foreign article, the American manu- 
facturer has invariably come out ahead. In the four years between 
1851 and 1854 the United States Government instituted a series of tests 
of the preservative qualities of Onondaga solar salt, as compared with 
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the salt from Turk’s Island. Three hundred barrels of pork were 
packed with salt of hoth descriptions. The hogs were especially fat- 
tened and split in two, halfof each hog being treated with foreign 
salt, and the other half with Onondaga salt. The pork was shipped 
to different Army posts, and in nearly every instance the officer in com- 
mand testified that the meat preserved by the aid of native salt was 
sweeter, better in appearance, more economical in the boiling, and more 
acceptable to the soldiers. 

In my remarks I have referred to the salt industries of my own dis- 
tricts more frequently than to those of Michigan, Louisiana, or some 
of the other States where salt is produced, because I know more of the 
facts relating to the Onondaga salt industries than I do of those in any 
of the other sections. Further than this, my district would be more 
disastrously affected by the removal of the duty upon foreign salt than 
would the salt interest of Michigan, for the reason that we are nearer 
the seaboard and consequently come into closer competition with the 
Liverpool salt brought over here as ballast than do the Michigan 
manufacturers. 

I havesaid before, Mr. Chairman, that the removal of the duty, small 
as it is, upon salt would disastrously affect and probably wipe out the 
production of this commodity in the State of New York. base my 
assertion in this respect upon well-known facts. For instance, in the 
year 1802 there was invested in Barnstable County, Massachusetts, 
$136,000 of capital in the salt industry. This investment paid a profit 
of 25 per cent. under the duty then collected, which was 20 cents per 
bushel, the duty having been increased in 1798 from 12 to 20 cents a 
bushel, with an additional 10 per cent. when brought to this country 
in foreign vessels. In 1807 this duty was repealed, and was not reim- 
poa until 1813, From 1807, the year in which Congress enacted the 

egislation repealing the duty on salt, up to 1813 the product of the 
Massachusetts salt-works steadily declined until it had almost entirely 
disappeared. From 1813, under the protection of the tariff of that year, 
the industry revived and extended steadily from year to year until 1830, 
when the duty was again reduced, and from that time forward the pro- 
duction of salt seems to have steadily diminished. 

Our laborers. to-day receive from $1.12} to $2.50 a day, according to 
the character of the work performed and theskillrequired. Thehighest 
wages are of course paid for night work. If you insist upon peog 
this bill in its present form the result must be the reduction of wages 
in New York State to something like 75 cents per (lay in order to meet 
the cut. It is not likely that the men could afford to work at this rate 
of starvation wages. While they are contented and happy at present, 
they would be compelled to seek other employment if fo! to the 
alternative of accepting the lower wage or quitting the business. Conse- 
quently we may predict with absolute certainty thatto repeal the duty 
onsalt will close up the great number of salt manufactories in New 
York State. 

Right here I call the attention of this House to the importance of the 
industry. The following tables, taken from the *‘ Mineral Resources of 
the United States for the year 1886,” published by the Geological Sur- 
vey, gives the production of the salt wells in the Onondaga district for 
the past one hundred years, They show, Mr. Chairman, that the in- 
dustry has been steadily maintained and that it has continued to furnish 
employment for a century to a large number of industrious and useful 
citizens. The following isa statement of the number of bushels of salt 
made at the Onondaga salt springs since June 20, 1797, the date of the 
first lease: 


Production of the Onondaga district, 1797 to 1886, inclusive. 


[Bushels of 56 pounds.] 
Total. 

25, 474 2,474 

Sikes 59, 928 59,928 
42,704 42,704 

e200 | 62000 

73, 000 75,000 

90, 000 90,000 

100, 000 100, 000 

154,071 154,071 

122,577 122,577. 

175, 48 175, 448 

319, 618 319, 618 

123,282 128, 282 

450, 000 450, 000 

200, 000 * 200, 000 

221,011 221, 011 

226, 000 225, 000 

295, 000 295, 000 

SA BERE: 322, 053 $22, 058 
348, 665 348, 665 

408, 665 408, 665 

406, 540 406, 540 

548,374 548, 374 

458, 329 458, 329 

526, 49 526, 49 

481, 562 481,562 

726, 983 726, 988 

816, 634 816,634 

757, 203 757, 203 


May 10, 
Production of the Onondaga district, ete.—Continued. 

Fine. | Total. 

Busheis. Bushels. 
841,023 811,023 
.| _ 983,410 983, 410 
-| 1,160,888 | 3, 160,888 
| 1,129,280 | 1.129, 230 
| 1,435,446} 1,495, 446 
-| 1,514,037 1,514, 087 
| 1, 652, 985 1, 662, 985 
-| 1,838,646 1, $38, 646 
1,943,252} 1,943, 252 
-| 1,209, 867 1, 209, 867 
.| 3,912,858] 1,912, 858 
.| 2,167,287 | 2,167,287 
| 2,575,083 | 2,575, 033 
| 2,864,718 | 2,864,718 
„| 2,622,305 | 2, 622, 305 
8, 120,520 3, 340, 767 
2,128, 882 2, 291, 903 
2, 800, 303 3,127, 500 
3,671,134 | 4,083,552 
3,408,903 | 3,762,338 
Ses se | BLD 
fare. Ss 

sy, 

8,894, 187 4, 268, 919 
4, 235, 150 4,614,117 
4, 288, 938 4,922, 533 
4, 826, 577 5, 404, 524 
5, 068, 873 5, 908, 347 
5,584,761 | 6, 082, 885 
5,257,419 | 5,966, 810 
-280 | 3,830, 846 4,312, 126 
1,514,554 | 5,518, 665 7, 033, 219 
1,345,022 | 6,549, 250 6, 894, 272 
1, 462,565 | 4,130, 682 5, 502, 247 
1,884, 697 | 5,315. 694 7, 200, 391 
1,983,022 | 7,070,852 | 9) 053874 
1,437,656 | 6,604,727 | 7, 942, 383 
1,971,122 | 5,407,712 7, 378, 834 
1,886,760 | 4,499,170 | 6, 385, 930 
1,978,183 | 5,180,320 7, 158,503 
2,271,892 | 5,323,673 7,505,565 
2,027,490 | 6,639,126 | 8,666,616 
1, 857,042 | 6,804,295 8, 662, 237 
2,487,691 | 6,260,422 8,748, 113 
2,464,464 | 5,910,492 8,374, 956 
1, 882,604 | 6,018,321 7, 980, 925 
1,691,359 | 5,768,998 7, 460, 357 
1,667,308 | 4,361,932 6, 029, 300 
imn Soni Suet 
i , 392, 677 
2,525,335 | 3,902,648} 6,427, 983 
2,788,764 | 4, 387, H3 7,176,197 
2,997,744 | 5,364,418 8, 322, 162 
2,516,485 | 5,482,265 7,998, 750 
3,011,461 | 4,906,775 7, 917, 238 
8,082,447 | 5,307,733 8, 340, 180 
TARH E 
, 6, 942, 270 
2,439,332 | 4,494,967 6, 93:4, 299 
„| 2,772,348 | 3,329, 6, 101, 757 
price per barrel 


of Michigan salt for twenty-one years. This will show conclusively, 
I think, that the existing tariff, instead of increasing the cost of salt 
to the consumer, has, by judiciously fostering the production and by 
the wise protection afforded against the foreign product, caused a 
steady decline in price, until now it has reached the point where a 
barrel of 5 bushels can be bought for 46 cents, exclusive of the package. 


Average price of Michigan salt in different years, 1866 to 1886, inclusive. 


1876 opereer coreo soserenccnsvororeseses 


It is argued by the advocates of this bill that its passage would se- 
cure cheaper articles to the consumer. i ent isan absolute 
fallacy as far as it relates tosalt. The history of the salt industry dur- 
ing tho last eighty-five years, Mr. Chairman, shows conclusively that 
American salt can be supplied far more cheaply than foreign salt. The 
immediate effect of the removal of the tariff would be, perhaps, a lower 
retail price, but this would not long remain; just so soon as American 
manufactories had been closed up the price of the foreign product 
would advance once more. The foreign manufacturer sells his product 
at enst or below cost so long as competition exists; when that compe- 
tition has been killed off his prices inevitably advance. 

The British manufacturer is always our opponent; the policy of our 
British friends has always. been to kill off competition and then to mo- 
nopolize the market at figures to suit themselves. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have confined myself mainly to this single industry 
because it more closely affects the people of my district than it does the 
constituents of any other member of this House; butI would he derelict 
to the welfare of the people I represent if I should to eall the 
attention of this House to the destructive, inequital inconsistent, 
and sectional provisions of this bill. 

It is proposed to radically reduce the import duty upon window- 

which is now sold at a bare fraction of profit above the cost of the 
labor and material used in its manufacture. If this scheduleis adopted 
the result will be that even with a reduction of 30 per cent. in the wages 
of the employés of the glass factories of Syracuse, the imported glass 
made by the underpaid mechanics of Europe will drive our American 
product out of the market. 

It is the fashion on the other side of this Chamber to traduce and 
villify the Nap 9a men of this country who chose trade rather than 
the profession of the law as a meansof livelihood. Yet it is these men 
who have bnilt up this country, and it is to them that Syracuse, my 
home city, owes a large measure of her prosperity. It is to them, too, 
that is due the credit of the low prices which prevail in all the com- 
modities. We have heard a great many absurd statements relative to 
the advantages which accrue to the purchaser of clothing on the other 
side of the ocean. It is true that the finer grades of clothing may be 
bought for less money in London than in the cities of the United States. 
But in all other grades the American purchaser has a great advantage. 
He can buy in the United States clothing that for appearance and work- 
manship is infinitely superior to the English, French, or German article. 
Syracuse has thousands of hands employed in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, and the industry, like others of the North, is to receive a severe 
blow if this bill becomes a law. 

It strikes a blow at nearly every industry in the district I represent. 
One of our native-born citizens conceived and established in our midst 
a soda-ash manufactory, alluded to by Mr. Burrows, who said: 

But a more forcible illustration, if R paeran of the unsoundness of the Presi- 
rarigi seca font gt in the history of a recently established in hisown 

Previous to 1884 there was not a pound of soda-ash man in the 
Tehea States. We consume annually 175,000 tons in the manufacture of glass 
and other American products. Previous to 1884 we imported every pound of it 
at an average cost of $i8aton. A duty of  wasimposed, and the ‘Solvay Proc- 
ess Com y waso at Syracuse, the only one on this hemisphere, at 
a cost of $1,500,000, with a ppap ntg of 50,000 tons annually. It commenced man- 
ufactu: ‘soda-ash in January, 18Sf. How has it Nee ney the price of this com- 
modity? Was the duty of $5 added to the $48, advan the cost to $53 a ton? 
On the contrary, it fell in the American market as low as oy A a ton in three years, 
a saving to ped ee annually of $20 a ton on the entire consumption of the 
175,000 tons, or $3,500,000. 

Another one, commencing as a poor boy, has established and made 
successful extensive works for manufacturing refined steel, which were 
arent. POP first and are equal to the best in the United States, and have 

the celebrated Sanderson Company of Sheffield, England, to es- 
tablish works there under his supervision. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, we bave in our midst almost every conceiy- 
able industry established by our own enterprising citizens, ing 
employment to thousands of honest, industrious, and thriving work- 
ingmen who will (now that the mask has been removed) vote to sustain 
and not to strike down these magnificent enterprises, thereby prevent- 
ing disaster and puin to themselves. 

‘The men who labor with their hands in the State of New York will 
not be likely to sit idly by in the eoming elections and permit the re- 
turn of the men who are striving to deprive them of their employment 
by a this legislation upon the country. The mechanics of this 
country who were on foreign shores came to the United States for 
the pet bettering their condition. They know the value of pro- 
tection use they have profited under its benign influence. Their 
sons haye grown up and have become prosperous under the policy 
which is rapidly making the United States the greatest manufacturing 
country on the face of the globe. They will not be likely to indorse the 
rae which reduces their wages and diminishes their prosperity. 

country is still young, but it is vigorousand thriving. England’s 
commerce was not built up in a decade, nor evenin a century. Pro- 
tection is responsible for her commerce to-day. When the American 
States were English Colonies they were prohibited from ing in 
manufactures. If this bill is allowed to become a law the prohibition 
will be re-established, not by the Government of Great Britain, but by 
the very men who have been elevated to power by the laboring people 
themselves. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have had as much experience with the labor- 
ing men of this country, perhaps, as any other member of this House. 
I know them as intima‘ qs any gentleman on this floor. I know 
that they are not to be fooled by the specious arguments of the free- 
trade advocates. They are not fools; on the contrary, they are usually | @™° 
far betteg posted upon asin oF political economy than men who have 
had greater advantages. If the gentlemen who are trying to force this 
hill through the House think they can hoodwink these people they are 
doomed to disappointment. The man who buys a pair of pantaloons 
for $1 can not be fooled into believing that he pays a tax of $2 upon 
those garments because the tariff is 40 cents per pound and 35 per cent. 
ad valorem. The workingmen of this country are ard always have 
been, since the adoption of the oe better paid than 
their fellows in Europe. They know this, and the knowledge is suffi- 
cient forthem. Prosperity under protection has been realized; they 


will not care to try the experiment of bettering themselves with lower 
wages. You gentlemen who have expended your eloquence in adyo- 
eating this bill are vainly striving to gain votes from the men who 
know that your theories are unsound. They have intelligence enough 
to vote for their interests, and I tell you here and now that they will 
never indorse the men who ask their suffrages after voting to reduce 
their earnings. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will present to the consideration of this Houso 
the affidavit of Judge George F. Comstock and others, to which I be- 
fore alluded. Itis an argument in itself against the proposed reduc- 
tion, substantiating in a manner that can not be refuted every state- 
ment I have made and proving beyond all question that domestic salt 
is now being and for years has been sold in New York for less than the 
cost of production. 

STATE oF New York, County of Onondaga, ss: 
George F. Comstock, of the city of Syracuse, in said county and State, declares 
thers vested in aid city fifty-three years,and for than fifty years I 
or more 
have practiced in On of the law continuously, save and except a term 
of six years cies Bos. judge and — Judge of the court of a in said 
State, and one or twoshorter periods when I held publie office. 

More forty years ago Tcanse tone tne pectoesmrer & conibiarahie teas 
est in the manufacture of salt from the brine, belonging tothe Setece nee York, 
which are found by the sinking of artesian wells upon the lands of the State 
situated in and a to the said city, the said brines having been reserved 
and excepted when State sold such lands or any portion thereof, which said 
wells are now usually sunk to the depth of about 400 feet. 

It has been the custom of the State under its laws to sink these wells and to 
raire the brine into tanks elevated above the surface of the earth, and then to 


joresaid. 
a is within my knowledge that for twenty-eight years last past the business 


paa creat purpose. 
rom the year 1860 to this time my y interest in the salt businessand my relations 
ae its management have and rece! pec from me all the attention which 


Iwas then judicially appointed receiver of its property. 
pany have becn and its shareholders have received dividends on their 
— amounting in the aggregate to between 70 and 90 per cent. of the par 


the salt business 

duction and sale of salt. 
When it went out of business, as before stated, in 1872, it was succeeded, after 
a short interval, by another legally organized association, which was called 
“The American Dairy Salt Company,” st fonned under the same authorizing 
statute, namely, the act of 15158, This sampang carried on its business.in the 
same general in Syracuse already mentioned, and while so doing reor- 
poaz? itself under a special authority contained in an act passed in the year 
1875, which was a cag ion act authorizing the formation of companies for the 
of * lawful business.” The new company adopted the same 
“limited” at the end thereof. Both these companies may 
be considered as one for all aptari Lye and they will be peremmatios 

called the dairy company for of brevity. 
I was the founder of the dairy -> 


y, became one of its managers and the 
president, and have so continued to 


—— time. It has been and now is 
a large apo oot of common as well as and table salt, — much larger 
than an; er personorcompany. From the commencement of its business 
scot ae Fera a and central office in Syracuse at the same place herein- 


statements have always been made up from exact and iouis 
receipt and expenditure Sng in the, 
course of the year, and Brac there been in all cases the basis of dividends to 


shareholders whenever dividends were made. I donot think it possible or con- 
= ceivable that repi geen aan PASE mbar Seo OTASIN TOES 
yan: sean se rare o or deceptive book- g. These are 
mises hocks PEA in the verified stabements of John W. Barkerand Thomas 
Molloy. a 


Salt Company still conducts its business at the place and in the 
manner aforesaid. With it pos deceived Self its shareholders, and the Lena by 
conceivable and 
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acquainted at all times with the cost of fuel and labor used in the production of 
salt, of annual repairs, of chemical substances used in the purification of com- 
mon salt for parposos of the dairy and table, of taxation and insurance, and 
other items of expense in producing salt. I have always participated in the 
making of large contracts for supplies of every kind, and haye been constantly 
consulted by my associates on every question of importance arising in the con- 
duct of the said business. 

The sources of the revenue and receipts of the said com ies have at all 
times been the proceeds of the sale of their products in the markets of this 
country. With the subjects of sales and current prices I have kept myself con- 
stantly familiar and for tne last few poas those subjects have been the occasion 
for particular attention and no small anxiety on my part, Ido not conceive it 
to be possible that the prices actually obtained for salt sold in the market, as 
such prices have been publicly and generally understood and known, should be 
different from those entered regularly on the books kept by the said companies 
without my knowledge of the fact. 

I do further say that Mr. John W. Barker, of Syracuse, was at all times the 
secretary of the aforesaid company organized in the year 1860; that he con- 
ducted all the business correspondence thereof and was the selling oflicer who 
uniformly made the sales of salt in all markets, and that his knowledge of the 
entries on the books which contain a record of every sale was at all times Te 
fect; also that Mr. Thomas Malloy was the treasurer of the said oompany ur- 
ing nearly the whole period of its existence, whose | elie onan y Asc function 
it was to enter all sales in said books and keep a full and correct record thereof. 

I make the like statement as to the Dairy Salt Company of which the said 
Barker and Molloy always have been and now are, respectively, the secretary 
and treasurer. I have been long acquainted with both these gentlemen, They 
are both persons who are unusually competent to fill the positions they have 
occupied. Their standing is high in the business community, and their integ- 
rity was never questioned, to my knowledge, and as I verily believe. I refer to 
their statement annexed, which verifies the books of the companies aforesaid; 
and I accept such statement, co: rated as it is by my own relations to the 
business, of which the books are the record as absolute and undoubted proof of 
the accuracy of those books; nor do I believe it possible that I can be mistaken. 

Itis known to me by personal experience, and by examination of the said 
books, that they contain a faithful and honest representation of the business of 
making salt from the brines of the State of New York and marketing the same 
as carried on by the companies of which I was the chief officer and by other 
parties engaged in the same business. I have not the remotest belief or even 
suspicion that the persons managing such business or interested therein have 
ever entertained so much asa thought of concealing the profits of such business, 
These books are now in the custody of the company of which I am the first ofi- 
cer, and they are freely offered for examination in any mode deemed the most 
convenient, 

My purpose in this paper is to state facts and not to give opinions. I can not 
pretend to know what are the prouuds on which it is urged thatin revising a 
tariff system domestic salt should be placed on the free-list, So far I have heard 
of no ground except the suggestion or affirmation that American producers of 
that article are unreasonably prosperous through their exactions upon the pub- 
lic. This assumption calls for no inquiry beyond the ascertainment of facts. As 
to this I can say and do say t there never was a more ess assumption 
than this, so far as American salt produced in this portion of the State of New 
York is concerned; and upon the best information I can obtain I believe the 
condition of the same business and trade does not materially differ in any other 
pes of the State. When producers in different localities sell in the same mar- 

ets equally acceptable to them there can beno reasons leading to material dif- 
ferences in the value of their business. 

I know of no mor to solve the question of fact whether the production and 
sale of salt in the United States is a prosperous or an unprosperous industry (if 
that is the material inquiry) than to ascertain by authentic evidence. In this 
view my aimis simply toaid in the elucidation of the subjects so far as I am ac- 
quainted with relevant facts, The papers annexed are referred to as contain- 
ing authoritative evidence more in detail which establishes the conclusion be- 
yond all reasonable cavil, that so long as tariffs prevail as the policy of the 
country the salt of foreign countries is the last article which ought to be ad- 
mitted free of duty. 


GEO, F. COMSTOCK, 
President American Dairy Salt Company. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of March, A. D. 1888. 
WILSON R. HARE, 
Notary Public, Onondaga County, New York. 


STATE OF New York, County of Onondaga, ss: 


Thomas Molloy and John W. Barker, of the city of Syracuse, in said county 
and State, declare upon oath as follows: y 

That the brines belonging to the State from which salt is manufactured are 
found by sinking artesian wells in the city of Syracuse or immediately adjacent 
thereto to the depth of about 400 feet; that such brines are brought to the sur- 
face of the ground by the State with pumps and placed in tanks elevated above 
the surface and then distributed in conduit logs or pipes to the several manu- 
factories of salt, which are in all cases owned by private individuals or private 
corporations and associations; that he, the said John W. Barker, has been in- 
terested in the manufacture of salt of the various kinds for fifty years and up- 
wards; and that he, the said Thomas Molloy, has been connected with such 
manufacture for thirty years and upwards; that he, the said John W. Barker, 
has been concerned in the production and sale of such salt for twenty-eight 
years last past in the aoe ees ad trustee or manager and secretary of companies 
and associations organized for the manufacture of salt and doing business at 
one particular place in said city; and that during all of such period it has been 
his arbe function and duty to conduct the cor: ndence of such com- 

nies or associations and to make the sales in all markets of their productions. 

hat he, the said Thomas Molloy, was appointed assistant treasurer in the ear- 
liest one of the companies just mentioned, in which Mr. Barker was secretary ; 
that in the year 1864, afler having been assistant treasurer for two years or 
thereabouts, he was appointed treasurer for that company, and that ever since 
that time he has been treasurer of that company or of another company, which 
established its business in the same place after the first one cea to do busi- 
ness, for the purpose of winding up its affairs; and that it has always been his 
particular function and duty to receive all the moneys and funds accruing from 
the sales of salt in all markets and enter them in the books of the company to 
which they belonged. 

Both the deponents do further say that the salt companies hereinabove referred 
to condu and carried on a larger portion of the salt business with the con- 
nected brines aforesaid than any other person, corporation, orassociation; and 
that any true exhibition of the business of those companies would be a fair anda 
reasonable statement of the general business of manufacturing and selling salt 
in and about the shy. of Syracuse. They further say that all books of account 
and other books which are usually kept in the most elaborate and complete 
systems of book-keeping were always kept in the business of those companies; 
and especially they say that in such books were entered in detail and by items 
all the costs and expense of producing such salt and marketing the same; also, 
of all sums of money or other available funds received from the sales of salt in 
all markets; and they do further say of their own knowledge that such books 
were faithfully and accurately kept, and do truly represent the items of cost 
and expense and of revenue and receipt for the whole period of time herein re- 
ferred to; and they especially say that the said Thomas Molloy, in his capaci 
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of treasurer, always gave his personal attention to the keeping of said books; 

that he uniformly made the entries himself in person, orif there be any excep- 
tion to this statement it was only casual and accidental, so that no entries were 
ever made of the cost of making saltor of revenueand receipt therefrom except 
by himself or under his immediate supervision; and so far as any entries were 
ever made by any other person it was done under his direction and afterwards 
supervised by him. 

The deponents, therefore, deem themselves entitled to say, and they do say, 
that the said books were correctly kept of their own knowledge. hese de- 
popou Aa wchlpeo that the present inquiry in the House of Representatives 

Congress has relation to the recent history and present financial condition 
of the salt manufacture and trade in the locality aforesaid. The following state- 
ments, therefore, will refer to facts and details which lie within the last three 
years of the manufacture and sale of salt from the brines aforesaid by the Ameri- 
can Dairy Salt Company, which is one of the companies hereinbefore referred 
to, of which the deponents are the secretary and treasurer,as aforesaid. This 
company. is much the largest producer of salt and dealer therein among all the 
producers of salt from the brines aforesaid. It now has in its custody not only 
its own books but all other books in which the records of the salt business 
are contained for the last twenty-eight years. These books have never been 
kept secret, but have always been and now are open to the inspection of any 
person having a reasonable desire to examine them, 

COMMON SALT. 

The following is a true account of the production and dealing in this article 
for the last three years, namely, 1885, 1855, and 1887, reference being had to the 
said American Salt Company: - 

Common salt, 5,726,064 bushels. 

Total net receipts per bushel, $0.06617. 

The aforesaid net of $0.06617 represents the gross prices per bushel obtained 
in market after deducting all expenses of sale, to wit, State duty of 1 cent, pack- 
ing, shipment, transportation, selling, agencies, ete.; and therefore the same 
figures represent the total compensation received by the manufacturer for 
production yearly. In other words, the said figures are the market prices of 
salt reckoned at the place of production after taking out all the cost of market- 
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ing. 

The actual cost of producing such salt was $0.0667 per bushel, leaving a differ- 
ence between the net of sales and the cost of production of $0.00053 against the 
manufacturers, These figures show a trifling loss as the average result in the 
business of making and selling common salt for the last three years, 

For information the deponents do further state that the above figures, repre- 
senting the cost of produ ng common ipa es bushel, mean the moneys actually 
paid out for fuel, for labor, for annual and ordinary repairs, for insurance and 
taxes of all kinds on the salt blocks used in producing the common salt. 

The results above stated appear from the books of the company, which were 
keptas herein above set forth ; and the deponents affirm of their own knowledge 
that the said books are accurate and true. 

DAIRY AND TABLE SALT. 

The deponents further say that the amount of dairy and table salt produced 
by and for the said American Dairy Salt Company during the years iss, 1886, 
and 1887, was: . 

BUOD eass itaevesaego POSUER . 1,636, 819 
Receipts on sales, net per bushel ..... Sy . 1649 

Such net receipts are reckoned at the place of production after taking out of 
gross receipts all items treated as cost of markcting, namely, State duty, trans- 
portation, agencies, sales, etc, 

Cost of producing was as follows: 

CODNTAGES DAUR SD I0 a AER A reel ot cngtssncogched suiay ethos tag bnatcheal E RAAEN Ob. 
Labor of all kinds for conversion into dairy taxation on salt mills, in- 
surance, annual and ordinary repairs, chemicals used for purification 0, 0824 


WIND E ATE E A E E N E E abeossesosasssasoopessoasensssaees, 0, 1491 

The average differences, therefore, between the net of reccipts as above and the 
cost of producing dairy and table salt was $0.0158 in favor of the manufacturer. 
These results of the dairy and table salt business of the parca yt aforesaid also 
appear on the books kept as before mentioned by itemsand details, and these 
deponents do affirm that the said books are accurate and true of their own 
knowledge. They further say that in the above figures and calculations em- 
bracing common and dairy salt no interest whatever on capital invested in the 
construction of salt works of any kind is computed, and that no dividends have 
been made by the said company to its shareholders within the said three years. 

SOLAR SALT. 


The deponents do further say, in reference to this article, that sixteen years 
ago, or thereabouts, a joint-stock solar organization was organized by and 
among certain individuals and private corporations for dealing in the article of 
salt produced by solar evaporation, which said association established its gen- 
eral office in the offices then and ever since occupied by the American Dairy 
Salt Company. This association comprehended a majority, but by no means 
all, of the parties then engaged in the manufacture of solar salt. The business 
of the association was conducted to the present time in such office. This de- 
ponent, the said John W. Barker, being interested also in the manufacture of 
solar salt, was one of the original managers of such association, and has con- 
tinued to be one down to this time. He bee oer the first corresponding 
secretary of the association, and has continued in that situation to the present 
time, The records and business books thereof have always been kept in the 
same office occupied by the said American Dairy Salt peo eat 

This deponent, the said Thomas Molloy, was appointed the original treasurer 
of such tion, and has remained in that position to the present time; and 
both these deponents have sustained thesame relations tothe association which 
they have always held to the American Dairy Salt Company, and have at all 
times discharged the same functions. They are, therefore, equally familiar 
with the dealings and books kept by such association. The same general cier- 
ical force in said office has been equally worked for both of said companies. 
These deponents further say that during the years 1885, 1886, and_1887, 8,196,650 
bushels of salt were made by the producers thereof and delivered to the said 
association at the Solar Salt storc-houses situated on the Eric and Oswego Canals, 
The proceeds of selling said salt in all markets were, net $0.07813 per bushel, the 
price being in all cases computed as being realized at the place of production 
and delivery, after taking out the State duty and the actual cost and expense 
of transporting the same salt, of agencies and other items, if any. 

COST OF PRODUCING SOLAR SALT. 


The deponents further say that during the three years last aforesaid the actual 
cost of producing solar salt, including delivery at the store-houses, was from 
$0.055 to $0.06 per bushel. The books kept in the office of the association afore- 
said do not show the figures precisely representing such cost paid out by the 
producers, but they do show that the association paid by agreement to the 
several producers the price of $0.07 per bushel for original cost of manufacture 
and delivery. They further say that during the said three years the said asso- 
ciation, in addition to the $0.07 paid or advanced as last aforesaid, paid to the 
manufacturers severally who delivered the salt the further Perea dur- 
ing the same years, of $0.00843, which was the profit and all the profit realized 
on the sales of salt over and above the $0.07 per bushel first paid for the produc- 
tion. This result as now stated is ascertained from the books of the said associa- 
tion now kent in the office of the said American Salt Company, and the 
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deponents affirm of their own knowledge that the said books are correct and 
true. They further say that in the above statement of the cost of production 
no interest on the sexe invested in solar salt works is charged. 

These deponents do further say that the producers of salt from the brines 
aforesaid view with rehension and alarm the pro to place on the free- 
list the article of foreign salt by any act of national legislation so long as the 

licy of the Government maintains an extensive system of tariff duties. The 
raa to their interests would be greatly diminished in their judgment if uni- 
versal or general free trade were to be inaugurated at the same time, use 
while the prices of American salt might and must be extremely low under such 
a policy there would be a compensatory reduction in the price of everything 
entering into the cost of producing and selling the article in ths United States, 

And the facts and figures exhibited in the foregoing statement show that for 
three years last past common salt has been produced in this locality at an actual 
loss, although small; that dairy and table salt have been produced at a profit so 
infinitessimally smallas scarcely to entitle it to rank among the industries which 
are profitable to those who engage in them, 

Tariff duties on foreign manufactures are generally assumed to protect the 
corresponding American product according to the amount of such duties. If 
this be true, or approximately true, it must be cvident at a glance that the man- 
ufacture of salt in and about Syracuse must cease entirely under free trade in 
the article until foreign producers, having obtained control of the markets in 
this country, shall find it for their interest to raise the prices of salt to whatever 
standard will satisfy their interests or their wishes. Then, after our own salt- 
producing works shall have become Serre and valueless, we shall be likely 
to experience the difficulties in the way of getting back to a condition of trade 
rendered healthy by competition, 

JOHN W. BARKER, 


THOS. MOLLOY. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of March, A. D. 1888, 
WILSON R. HARE, Notary Public, Onondaga County, New Yori. 


Syracuse, N. Y., March „1888, 

DEAR SIR: In reply to your communication of the 29th ultimo inclosing to us a 
summary of the argument to be used before the committee and Congress in 
favor of free salt, the undersigned—a committee of salt manufacturers on the 
Onondaga Salt Springs reservation—beg leave to make the following rpe 
sentations in regard to the manufacture of salt on said Onondaga Salt Springs 
reservation, located at Syracuse. N. Y., and in its immediate vicinity, and does 
go eee any salt works outside of the county of Onondaga, in the State of 

New York: 

First. That the salt springs on the said Onondaga Salt Springs reservation 
are the property of the State of New York, and that the salt made on said res- 
ervation is under the supervision of a superintendent of salt springs appoints 
by the State, under whose supervision all the salt wells for the supply of salt 
water and the machinery necessary to deliver the same to the various manu- 
facturers are made, Said superintendent has also the control of all the salt 
made on said reservation, and he appoints a corps of inspectors to inspect all 
salt in course of manufacture to see that it is properly made and properly ked, 
nnd branded in packages of full weight. For these services the State, since the 
year 1846, has charged to the manufacturers the sum of 1 cent bushel of 56 
pounds on all the salt made on said reservation. This duty of l cent per bushel 
to the State was, when the law was passed in 1846, considered to no more than 
cover the actual expenses to be incurred by the State, and that no particular 
revenue should be derived from the manufacture of salt. 

The result up to and including 1886 shows that this duty has somewhat more 
than covered the expenses incurred by the State as shown by the State superin- 
tendent’s report for 1886 on pages 7 and 8, said report being sent herewith and 
marked “A.” The same report shows, on pages 9 and 10, the total quantity of 
salt made on the reservation from the years 1797 to 1886, inclusive. 

Second. The kinds of salt made at this locality are as follows: 

Common fine salt, agricultural salt, Onondaga solar evaporated salt of the 
different grades, namely, C solar, BC solar, F solar, standard solar,and ground 
solar salt. For the mode of manufacture and uses of the above grades of salt 
we beg leave to refer Poy toa salt manual issued by the different salt inter- 


ests in this Jotality in 1884, which contains all this information and much more 
which may be of interest. 
COST OF MANUFACTURE. 

The absolute cost of the common fine salt made at the works of the American 
Dairy Salt Company, Limited—the most extensive manufacturers on the reser- 
vation—during the year 1887, as taken from the books of said company, was 
6.47 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. This cost includes only the following items, 
namely: Cost of fuel, which is known as “anthracite coal dust,” the lowest- 
priced fuel in the market, $1.75 per ton of 2,240 pounds, delivered at the works: 

Per bushel of 56 pounds. 
Making cost of fuel 2 . $. 0829 
Labor at $2, 1234 to $2. 


Cost of ordinary repairs, insurance, and tax 0059 
Absolute cost of manufacture..... .... „0617 
To this must be added the duty of 1 ce «0100 


Alsg, office expenses, clerk hire, etc... 


0797 
nter- 


was $39.838.27. The actual cost of loading this salt at Syracuse and transporta- 
tion to New York was $11,636.77; p s at works, $28,201.50. 

An average of 7.84 cents per bushel of 56 pounds, or $3.136 per gross ton,as 
against an actual cost of 7.97 cents ae bushel, or $3,188 per gross ton, as here- 
inbefore stated, showing an actual loss to the manufacturer of 5.2 cents per 
gross ton on all sales made in the New York market during the year 1887. 


Per bushel. 

The actual cost of the F. F. dairy and table salt, made up on the same 
basis as the common fine salt is,........... Bedekes vetehabes vevenveereccarscees soca CONS... 19.02 
Add the I cent per bushel duty paid to the State „do... 1.00 
Add office expenses, ete........ RE A A T ANE AEE ES AO... 0.50 


a E N EN EN E E A EEE OE EEIE a T S 
The sale of this salt in New York market is mostly in small or car-load lots 
ship) wholly by rail. It is also largely sold in bulk, the purchaser furnish- 
ing his own bags to pack the salt into at the works, and is sold at a price per 
gross ton delivered on car in New York, viz: 


The cost at the works is, say...... 
Cost of rail transportation......... 
Cost of loading cars at Syracuse ........ccsssssscseereececssssnssen cesses eesnenee sesse 


Coat on car ist NOW York, :..ccsscsseccespoosceossvesschsesves soveersacvvesswsssssonvedsioee Te 10 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. ; 


should satisfy any candid min 
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During the 1887 this salt has been sold as low as $7, and ranging from 
that price to $7.75 per gross ton delivered on cars in New York. If the salt was 
put up by the manufacturer in English sacks same as those used for English 
salt, the cost would be $3 per ton more, or, say, $10.15 per gross ton in English 
sacks, delivered on cars in New York. The total quantity of this salt sold by 
the American Dairy Salt Company, limited, in the New York-market during 
the year 1887 was 59,173 bushels, or, say, 1,480 gross tons. 


COST OF MANUFACTURE OF ONONDAGA SOLAR SALT, 


There are situated on the Onondaga Salt Springs reservation about 40,000 
vats and covers, 16 by 18 feet in size, covering about 1,000 acres of land, includ- 
ing the land necessary for laborers’ dwellings, stere-houses, ete. 

It would at this time cost to erect these vats and covers, including cost of 
store-houses and shipping facilities, not less than $50 per vat and cover, or in 
all $2,000,000, The annual production from these works for the past five years 
from 1882 to 1886, inclusive, has been 69{§ bushels per vat and cover, or say an 
annual product in all of about 2,800,000 bushels. The actual proceeds of the 
product of between 36,000 and 37,000 of these covers, after deducting the 1 cent 
per bushel paid to the State and the actual expenses of selling and cost of pack- 
Ayes transportation, for the five years from 1882 to 1886, inclusive, has been 
as follows: 


Per bushel. 


Aeeeeeaneanetarneeee seses se neeeenneneee nesena: 


It will be seen from the above that the net proceeds on this product are de- 
creasing from year to year, which has been occasioned by the sharp competition 
atall points with recent large discoveries of fossil salt, which isminedand thrown 
upon the various markets at very low prices, and, although the crop of 1887 is 
not yet all disposed of, it is entirely safe to say that the proceeds of that crop 
will not return to the manufacturer more than 7} cents per bushel of 56 pounds, 

The cost of labor in manufacturing this salt is $1.37} per day for ordinary 
labor; $1.50 to $162¢ per day for carpenters; annual city and county taxes 45 to 
50 cents; superintendance, 30 cents; lumber, ordinary repairs and other ma- 
terials, 60 cents annually per vat and cover, making the average cost of manu- 
facturing not Jess than 6 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. This, on the proceeds 
of 1886, would give to the manufacturer 1.85 cents per bushel, or say, about 2} 
per cent on capital actually invested. 

From the above statements of cost of manufacture on the Onondaga Salt 
Springs reservation (which statements are correct and can be verified in an 
way desired) it will readily be seen that the profits on the manufacture of sale 
in this locality are far from being as enormous and exorbitant as claimed in the 
free-trade summary you sent us, but that on the contrary they are in fact next 
to nothing, and that a oi pes of the present duty on imported salt would abso- 
lutely wipe out all the salt industries in this locality, or ifthe Solar salt interest 
should be continued, it would compel the manufacturer to reduce the cost of 
labor and material from 40 to 50 per cent. and to be content with no returns 
whatever upon his capital actually invested, 

As is said in the summary of the free-trade arguments you send us, the man- 
ufacture at this, as compared with other localities, is in closer | heaps the 
sea-coast markets and has superior advantages in the way of transportation, 
ete. (which is undoubtedly true), it would seem to follow that if the salt indus- 
tries here were entirely destroyed (which would inevitably be the case in a 
very short time if imported salt was admitted free), that as soon as the works 
here were effectually squelched and the manufacture of salt in this locality dis- 
continued, the result would be that one of the main competitors for the sea- 
coast trade would be out of the way, and that in consequence prices on salt for 
these markets would at once be advanced by the foreign dealers so as only tomeet 
the competition in other and more distant localities. In other words, it may be 
said that the manufacturers ofsalt on this reservation, while making no appre- 
ciable profit, do now regulate and control the prices in New York and other 
sea-coast markets, and that with this interest knocked ont, prices of foreign 
salt would be immediately advanced so as to meet and compete with its next 
nearest domestic producer. 

The statement in the summary hereinbefore referred to, that foreign salts are 
superior in quality to the domestic, and that in consequence the foreign articles 
should be admitted free of duty, is wholly untrue and without a shadow of found- 
ation in fact. This favorite argument of the free-trader was exploded years 
and years ago. The different es of salt made on thisreservation are as pure 
and as well adapted to the ous uses for which they are made as the same 
grades ofsalt made in any foreign ponosi . This has been for many years shown 
by the tests made by the United States Government and others, and the numer- 
ous certificates and testimonials from provision and fish packers, dairymen’s 
associations, and individuals from all parts of the country, and the numerous 
analyses made from time to time, as are fully shown in the pamphlets herewith 
sent you, marked B, C, D, E, the one marked C relating wholly to the solar 
evaporated salt. Those marked B, D,and E relate to all of the various grades, 
but more particularly to the superior quality of our F, F, dairy and tale salt, 
In all cases where absolute tests have been made (and they are numerous) as to 
the quality of foreign and domestic salt, the salt made on this reservation has 
come out yictorous in every case. We beg leave to refer you to the pamphlets 
heretofore referred to, marked B,C, D, und E. The analyses, testimonials, and 
certificates contained in these pamphlets are valid and present ments that 
of the superiority of the quality of the saltmado 
on this reservation to any foreign article, 

We have only further to say that since the reduction of the duty in 1872 from 
24 cents per 100 pounds in sacks and 16 cents in bulk to 12 and 8 cents per 100 
pounds our trade to the seaboard market has dually fallen off, so that in the 
year 1887 we shipped in ail but 564,685 bushels (which was sold without any 
profit to the manufacturer), while during the year 1871 (the year previous tothe 
reduction of the duty to the present rate) there were 2,413,345 bushels shipped 
and sold in these markets, the proceeds of which gave to the manufacturer a 
very moderate profit. 

It will be seen from the above that nearly four-fifths of our market has been 
taken from usin consequence of the reduction of duty made in 1872, and that 
any further reduction wouid most effectually wipe out the interest here;which 
is almost wholly dependent on the Eastern trade for its nee, 

Yours, traly, 
THOMAS G. ALVORD, 
WILLIAM KIRKPATRICK, 

KER, 
LYMAN STEVENS, 
WILLIAM B. BOYD, 
GEO, F, COMSTOCK, 
Committee, 
Hon, James J. BELDEN, 5 
House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 


Hon. Thomas G. Alvord, ex-speaker of the New York assembly, over 
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which he presided for fifteen years, adds his testimony in the form of 
the following affidavit: 

Iam now and have been since its incorporation (for over th years 
tee of the Salina Solar Coarse Salt Company, a corporation er the laws of 
the State of New York, engaged in the manufacture of coarse salt by solar evap- 
oration, at Syracuse, in the county of Onondaga, the capital stock of which com- 
pany is $150,000, fully paid in, and to which was added, prior to the year 1889, in 
permanent fixtures, at least $50,000, which has not been added to or made a part 
of its capital on which are based its dividends. 

On the capital stock of $150,000 we have made four dividends in five years, fore- 

ing any dividends in 18% and making in 1883 and 1855 each a 6 per cent. and 
Fr isso and 1887 each a dividend of 5 geok ayeraging 4.4 per cent. dividend 
for the five past Ten OSE raat lk my agian ah 
bushels o: 


) a trus 


the year 1887, which is ahead in the average bugs of salt made, and in the 
average dividend declared: Expenses of producing 220, 
ing State duty $2,200, and taxes, $1,600—$13,000; dividend at5 fone cent. on $150,000 
present duty on 
12,320,000 pounds, $9,856, 


THOMAS G. ALVORD. 

STATE or New Yor, Onondaga County, ss: 

Thomas G. Alvord, of Syracuse, in the county of Onondaga, and State of New 
York, being duly sworn, says that the facts in the foregoing statement as made, 
and subscribed by him are true of his own knowledge and belief, and in no case 
have been overstated. 

THOMAS G. ALVORD. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of March, 1883. 
WILSON R. HARE, 
Notary Public, Onondaga County, New York. 


EXHIRIT A, 
[From the annual report of the ae Sg ha of the Onondaga Salt Springs 
for 1885.] 


Table showing the net revenue derived from th: manufacture of salt, and paid into 
the general fund since the dulies were reduced to 1 cent per bushel. 


$7,705. 48 34, 507.08 
9,717.63 33, 991. 78 
> 21,941.46 15,130. 42 
* 20.153.069 3, 106. 88 
15,104.87 5,908. 66 
13, 337.55 4, 871.08 
19, 234. 61 7, 422.99 
29, 557.19 14. $03. 43 
> 23,7157 23, 291. 62 
10, 867. 46 1,313.30 
9, 690.79 20, 045.52 
21, 204. 30 
19,766.93 4,055.03 
27, 306. 38 3 452.55 
12) 342, 50 5,349.59 
26, 761. 28 
49, 096. 21 
38,064.94 . 753, 982. 06 
29, 906. 96 
18, 620,59 
24,557.48 
25) 089. 73 
37, 244. 06 20, 614. 80 
41,211.09 
24, 411. 38 738, 267.26 


(From pamphiets mentioned.) 
ONONDAGA SALT INDUSTRY. 


The Industrial History of the United States, by Albert S. Bowles, just pub- 
lished, contains the following: 

“A $ revolution in salt manufacture was wrought by the utilization of the 
valuable salt springs of Onondaga County, New York, These were known 
very early to the Indians, Father Lallemont is the first white man who is ro- 
corded as having visited them. De Moyne, a Jesuit, mentions them in 1653. In 
1770 Onon salt was well known in Quebec and Albany,whither the Indians 
brought it, The whites first made salt there in 1787; in which year or the fol- 
lowing one the Oneida Indians ceded the lands to the State. Leases were then 
granted to manufacturers, who sunk wells and went to Heat race} from the rich 
salines beneath. But the State reserved the control of mineral production 
toi and soon took charge of the pumping. 

“To such dimensions has the busi grown that whole villages of vats and 
brick ‘blocks’ for containing the kettles have sprung up around Syracuse.” 

The tariff reduction in 1874 put a sudden check to the development of the salt 
industry of Syracuse. “Blocks” worth $10,000 each were abandoned by their 
owners, and are now in ruins. f. 

Another evidence of the disastrous effects of reducing the tariff may be seen 
in the subsequent reduction of the amount of capital invested in salt manufact- 
ure at Syracuse, There was invested in 1872: 


In solar salt works... 


000 

000 

400, 000 

In cash capital ...., 250, 000 
: $6, 000, G00 

‘The census of 1890, the invesiment........... 2, 286, 031 

Add to this the cash capital............0.4.000 1, 250,000 


3.535, 081 
. 2,463,919 


w in importance and proportions until the 
maximum production was reached in 1870, when 8,748,956 bushels were made. 
The reduction of the tariff in 1874 caused a decline to 5,392,677 bushels in 1876, 
since which time there has been a gradual increase in the amount of product. 
The following table shows the number of bushels of solar and common fine salt 


A shrinkage Of.............10000000 
The salt works of Syracuse 


produced during the last decade, the dairy salt, made from the common fine, of 
Paaa inagaro para aii =e 


7, $82,604 | 6,043,321 | 7,930, 925 
1,691,359 | 5,768,998 | 7,460, 357 
1,667,368 | 4,361, 932 029, 

2,655,955 | 4,523,491 | 7,179, 446 
2.308.679 | 3,083,998 | 5, 302,677 
2,525,335 | 3,902,648 | 6,427,983 
2,788,754 | 4,389,443 | _ 7,176,197 
2,957,744 | 5,364,418 | 8,322,162 
2,516,485 | 5,482,265 | 7, 998, 750 
3,011,461 | 4,905,775 | 7,917, 236 


The attached is the report upon the Government tests of salt to 
which I have referred: 


COMPARATIVE MERITS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC SALT. 

Attempts having been made to depreciate the quality of American manufact- 
ured salt, and especially to prejudice the minds of the friends of the protective 
policy against the purity and preservative properties of salt produced in this 
country, the salt manufacturers of Syracuse, in the State of New York, respect- 
fully submit for the consideration of members of Congress, in both 
the following testimonials as to the merits of the article produced by them, 
It will be proper to observe here that the kind of salt referred to, and mostly 
used for packing apia naene the “ Onondaga solar or coarse salt ”—a 
variety resembling Turk’s d in appearance, and manufactured principally 
in the State of New York; but there is nothing to prevent the manufacture of 
this description at any of the salines in this country; or, under a suitable system 
of protection, to li the amount to anything less than what is needed for con- 
sumption in the United States. 

The first testimonials in relation to this production are derived from the an- 
nual report of the suporintendent of the Onondaga Salt Springs, in the year 


1536, as follows: 
[Extracts from said report.) 
REPORT OF GOVERNMENT TESTS. 


Results of certain trials of Onondaga solar salt and Turk’s Island salt, instituted 
by the General Government during the years 1851, 1852, 1853, and 1854. 
Complasi 


agent of the Onondaga manufacturers, N. Randall, ., Was apprised of this or- 
der, and the pork was put up in his presence, in New York City, in November, 
The hogs were of the Best quality, fattened in the river counties near the 
city; each hog was split in two, and one-half packed with Onondaga and the 
other with Turk’s Island salt. The barrels were distinguished by numbers— 
those containing Onondaga salt receiving the odd number, and those with Turk's 
Isiand the even number, 


officers 
in each of the three 
suryey—the results to be 


ABSTRACT OF REPORTS. 


Trial made upon two barrels of pork (packed as above stated) at Fort Trum- 
bull, ., August 24, 1852. 

No. 31. Onondagasalt: Color, the fat portions of aclean, white color; the lean 
of a clean, dark red. Hardness, the meat of both the fat and lean very hard 
and firm. Swee very sweet and sound. Loss in boiling, 17} pounds; 
boiled one and one-half hours, weighed 13} pounds, Quality after boiling, was 
firm ard, same color as before, and of good taste. Weight, 198} pounds. 

No. 32. Turk's Island: Color, the fat portions of a clean, fine, white color; 
lean of a clear, bright red color. Hardness, No. 32 not as hard and firm as that 
of No. 31. Sweetness, very sweet and sound. Loss in boiling, 17} pounds; 
boiled as in No. 31, weighed 13} pounds. Quality after boiling, soft and liable 
to run, but had the same color, and the taste was good. Weight, 198} pounds, 

Conditions the same in both barrels. 

Trial at Fort Miflin, Pa., August H, 1852. Pork all quite firm and solid. No 
56 was the whitest; No. 55 appeared to be the hardest. An offensive smell is- 
sued from No. 560n opening the barrel, which was not the case in No. 55. 
Throughout No, 55 the meat was sweetest in smell, The picce boiled from No, 
55 was the sweetest and firmest, and apparently the best preserved. 

Trial at Fort Moultrie, 8.C., August, 1852: The examiners sum up their ob- 
servations with the remark that “the board is of opinion that for immediate 
use the difference between the two barrels is ve: ight, but, judging from the 
appearance and retentive firmness of the pork-in the two barrels, they think 

n longer than No. 92.” “The 
inside of the pieces in No. 92 were of a slightly ree tinge.” 

Trial at Castle Pinckney, S.C., August, 1852: The smell and taste of No. 1 was 
decidedly the sweetest and best flavored, that of No. 2 being strong and rank.” 

at Fortress Monroe, Va., August, 1852: The board concluded their ex- 
amination by saying: “There appears to be so little difference in the qualitics 
of the two barrels of pork that the board can not express any decided opinion 
as to their com: tive merits,” 

Trial at Key West, Fla., August, 1852: 
appended the following by Capt. J. V: : 

“Tconeur with the board in the above report. I would, in addition, beg leave 
to state that the salt was much better dissolved in No, 26 than in No. 25. The 
salt in No. 26 tasted strongly of the pork, whilst that of No. 25 scemed as pure 
as when it had been packed. No. 25 was issued immediately (August 24), No. 
26 on the 10th of this month (September). The soldiers prefer No. 25 for eating 
meat to No. 26.” 

ey fren Fort Adams, R. I., September, 1552: Major Sherman concludes his 
repo us: 

“It is the opinion of the board that at the present time no essential difer- 
ence can be found to exist between the two barrels of pork. They both appear 
to be and sweet and ofsufficient hardness,” ete, 

Colonel Gates adds a statement as follows: ‘I have carefully examined tho 
said barrels of pork and tasted some of each (cooked and uncooked), and Iam 
oa that the pork contained in the barrél (marked No. 25 is preferable at 

time to that contained in Nod, 26 by reason of its more fine appearance and 


No. 91 will retain its present state of 


To the statement of the examiners is 
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s 
more agreeable taste upon the whole, and I should prefer tor my own uso the 
meat contained in DEN 0.25." z : i 

Trial at East Pascagoula, Miss., August, 1852: “The board is of opinion that 
apea examined is uncommonly good. Before it was boiled the board was 
of the opinion that No. 38 was better than No.37. After boiling there was no 
perceptible difference between the two.” 
one at ay Gre ng saan re Sapiera 7, 1853: toad monty is of opinion 

at the pork in bo! rrels is uncommonly good and very well preserved, so 
muelh so that it is diMecult to say which is the best; in the hardness and color 
there is a slight difference which would lead the board at this time to decide 
in favor of the salt in No. 39.” 

Trini at Fort Sullivan, Eastport, Me., August, 1853 : ‘‘ Both pieces were found 
to be very good, but that from barrel No. 3 was a little the hardest, a little the 
sponek and a little the best. The color of both was the same and pretty 
white. 

Trial at Fortress Monroe, Va., August, 1853: Colonel Bankhead remarks: 
“The orderly sergeants of the companies report that they have used the entire 
contents of the two barrels (No. 81 and No, 82), and give a decided preference 
tothe pork in No. 81, being sweeter, more solid, and Jess loss on boiJing, and 
less affected after the barrels were opened by exposure to the air. The pork 
in No, 82 exhibited a slight taint by being ere a few days before boiling.” 

Trial at New York, September}29, 1853: e examination took place in the 
presence of the principal pork packers and pork dealers of the city. 

“ Barrels Nos. 51 and 52 were opened in the presence of these geatlemen, and 
the results given were the unanimous opinion. No. 51, before boiling. Color: 
rele on the surface, looking as if rusted ; scraping the surface it showed white 
and clean. 

No. 52. Color: bright and elcan, both lean and fat, looking as if just packed. 

Both sweet and firm. 

After boiling: 

No. 51, Color: yellowish on the surface, white and clean within, Hardness: 
harder than 52, but attribute that to the hog being yousee . Loss in boiling: 
6 pound 3 ounces. Quality: very firm and sweet. eight: 

o. 52. Color: fat, white; lean, pink; both bright; hardness: firm, but not 
equal to No. 51. Loss in boiling: 7 pounds. Weight: 199, 

A number of barrels of each kind were then opened. The result in color was, 
in al!, the same. The barrels unevenly numbered were uniformly stained yel- 
Jowish, whilst the even-numbered barrels presented the pork white and clean. 

The pork in the uneven numbered barrels was invariably better cured. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the packers, that for sale in the New York 
market, the even numbered barrels would be preferred, because of the better 
color of the pork. But for long shipments the preference would be given to 
the uneven numbered barrels, the pork being better cured. 

All other differences, vp the two last named, were deemed by them due 


to the age and feeding of X 
Trial at Fort Washi „N. H., August, 1853.—‘‘ Altogether the pork in 75 
was superior to 76 in color, sweetness, and firmness, and fewer pieces rusty.” 

Trial at Key West, Fla., August, 1853.—" Pork in No, 27 much superior to No. 
28, and so preferred by the men." 

Trial at Fort Mifflin, Pa., August, 1853.—'' On opening barrel No.57 I found 
that about 6 or 8 inches of brine had leaked out, and that sok payin was slightly 
rusted. Otherwise it was white, tolerably hard, and ly sweet. 

No.58 wasfull of brine. The pork of quite a red color, rather soft, and had 
an offensive odor. The salt had not penetrated or ‘struck in’ the pork, which 
is tainted and unfit for use.” 

Trial at Fort Trumbull, Conn., August, 1853.—“* No. 34, after boiling, had flavor 
decidedly rusty; No. 33 not eet io, vg much superior to #4.” 

‘Trial at Fort Van Couver, W. T., August .—The board is of opinion that 
the apg morgen No. 6l is better preserved in every respect than that in No. 62." 


No. 73.” Ata previous trial, same post, x report m 
the above. riments and tests, the board are of opinion that No. 71 is a 


contract pork; fatand lean, noappearance of separation, Color: A little redder 
redder usual contract pork; very healthy appearance, fat very white. 


barrel, Loss in boiling: 20pounds reduced toll}. a ae boling ee 


siye smell when barrel was opened. Sweetness: Sourbefore and after boiling. 
Loss g: 20 pounds reduced to 7}. Quality after boiling: Soft, sour, 
nish, and lean inclined to separate; not good pork; the fat had separated 
j; aas the lean in the barrel; salt well dissolved. 

Trial at Fort Moultrie, S. 0., An; 24, 1854: "In regard to the color of the 

RAE the board is of the opinion thatthe pork in barrel marked 95 is superior, 

t havingapparently changed its color but slightly since it was packed, whilst 

that in barrel No, 96 was changed to a dingy yellow. As to hardness, that in 
barrel No. 95 is superior, zang quite hard, while that in 96 has become some- 
what soft. As to sweetness, % is superior.” Same after boiling. 

In addition to the above the following certificates and letters from expe- 
rienced and responsible business houses have been furnished to the Syracuse 
manufacturers within a few weeks past: 

[From Messrs. Crowell & Paine, a well-known provision house in New York.] 
New York, May, 1866, 
Gextirmes: In bn pene to your request for an expression of our rience 
= the use of “ nega = iv es curing bre ae a, $ me Sarobe for 
wenty yearsenga n farnishing vessels r „and supplying pack- 
ers of fish with salt, and selling thoir fish or the fishermen; that for the last 
three years, since the “ Onondaga salt” was introduced into this market, we 
have supplied the fishermen with from forty to seventy thousand bushels each 
year, and do not hesitate to affirm that the domestic salt is superior in every re- 
spect to foreign salt for curing fish. It gives the fish a better appearance, and 
is more economical in use. In every instance where it has been used we hawe 
in paten reports from it, and our customers give it the preference to for- 
eign 
Very respectfully, 
CROWELL & PAINE, 
6 Cocnties’ Slip. 
Messrs. St. JOHN & Avery, 
Dealers in Salt, 103 Broad Street, New York. 
(From 0, Nickerson & Co., a long-established and respectable firm in New York.] 
New YORK, May 18, 1866. 

Dear Sir: We take great pleasurein addressing you upon the excellent quali- 

ties of the salt produced by the company for which you are actin, 


g- 
We have bought your salt Lira oe , both the last and present year, and those 
parties who have used it most freely speak in the highest terms of its quality, 


We have also sold fish which were cured with it, and they were of superior color, 
po ch free from lime-spots, and leaving the surface of the fish free from sedi- 
men 
We feel free to say that we think for curing codfish or mackerel your salt is 
unsurpassed, and but few kinds are its equal. 
Yours truly, 
C. NICKERSON & CC., 
16 Coenties’ Slip. 
THOS. Y. AVERY, 
Agent of the Onondaga Salt Company. 


[From Messrs. Cragin & Co., among the largest provision packers and dealers 


in New York,] 
J New York, May 19, 1866. 
GENTLEMEN: We have been extensively engaged in Pane pry beef and pork 
at Chicago, and inspecting the same in New York, for last ten years, 
We have used the § use solar salt extensively, and consider it equal to 
any salt in use for ing and preserving provisions. 
Truly yours, 
CRAGIN & CO.. 
400 West Twelfth Street, New York. 
Messrs. Sr. JOHN & AVERY. 


[From Messrs, Wallace & Wickes, one of the most respectable provision firms 


in New York. 
New York, May 16, 1866, 


Dear Sm: In reply to your request for an expression of our of 
the comparative ue of the Onon: and foreign salt for curing meat, would 
say: We are not curers of meats, but have been large dealers in meats cured by 
both kinds of salt, and of late years we have found the meats cured with Onon- 
daia = to appear as well, sell as well, and keep as well as that cured by for- 
eign sa 

Yours, respectfully, 


Mr, T. Y. Avery. 


WALLACE & WICKES. 


{From Mr. James A. Stetson, New York.] 
New York, May 21, 1866. 
GexTLeMEN: I have been engaged girs 9 fishermen with salt and deal- 
ing in fish for the lastfour years; have Ono: salt extensively, and 
have found it —. if not superior, to any kind of salt for curing fish, 
and therefore take great pleasure in recommending it. 
JAMES A. STETSON, 2 Coenties’ Slip. 
Messrs. St. JOHN & AVERY. 


[From Messrs, Baker & Downs, an old established salt firm in Boston.] 


GENTLEMEN: We would say in reply to your inquiry that we sold last season 
some 40,000 bushels of your Syracuse salt, mostly of the deseription called Dia- 
mond F, to the packers and dealers in fish in this market, and it has in every 
instance given perfect satisfaction, 

Yours respectfully, 


Messrs. St. JONN & Avery. 
Bostox, May 23, 1866. 


BAKER & DOWNS. 


[From F, Snow & Co., wholesale fish dealers, No. 4 Commerce street, Boston. } 


FRANKLIN SNOW & CO. 


[From several of the most experienced eee packers and dealersin Chi- 
cago. 


To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: This is to certify that we have for many years 
past been engaged in the business of beef and pork packing in this city and 
elsewhere; we have used both foreign and domestic salt, and have no hesita- 
tion in saying the solar or coarse salt manufactured in Onondaga County, State 
of New York, is fully equal in quality for the preservation of beef and pork to 
Turk’s Island or any salt we have ever used. 

A. E. KENT & CO. 


CALBUTERE, BLAIR & CO, 

TOBEY & BOOTH. 

CRAGIN & CO. 

S. FAVORITE & SON. 

BRAINARD, BURT & CO. 
CurcaGo, May 18, 1866. 


[From Mr. A. Richmond, one of the most extensive dealers in salé in Chicago.) 
This is to certify thatfor many years past I have been a dealer in salt in this 


-city, and have sold very extensively the salt manufactured in Onondaga SONS 


New York. From my experience in the sale of Onondaga solar salt, for pa 
ing purposes, in competition with Turk’s Island and other foreign salts, I have 
no hesitation in saying that I consider this salt fully equal in quality to any 
other known to commerce in this country for the preservation of meats or fish, 
ALONZO RICHMOND. 
CHICAGO, ILL., May 21, 1806. 


[From well-known and extensive packers at Milwaukee.] 


To WHom 1T MAY CONCERN: This is to certify that we have for many years past 
been engaged in the business of beef and pork packing in this city and else- 
where; we have used both foreign and domestic salt, and have no hesitation in 
saying that the solar or coarse salt manufactured in Onondaga County, State of 
New York, is fally equal in quality for the preservation of beef or pork to 
Turk’s Island orany other salt we have ever used. 

CHARLES H. WHEELER. 
JOHN PLANKINTON, LAYTON & CO. 
JOHN FURLONG & SONS. 


[From several old established firms in Detroit.] 


To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: This is to certify that we have for rene! years 
past been engaged in the business of packing and curing fish in this city and 
elsewhere. We have used both foreign and domestic salt, and bave no hesita- 
tion in saying that the solar salt manufactured in the State of New York is 
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fully equal in quality for the preservation of fish to any other salt we haye 
ever employed for that purpose. 
MOORE, FOOTE & 00. 


©. FITZSIMMONS & CO. 
JAMES CRAIG. 
BISSELL & GILLETTE. 


“eae signed by B. Clark, pork and beef inspector for the Board of Trade, De- 


[From Mr. Alfred A. Howlett, of Syracuse, N. Y., for twenty years past connected 
with one of the most extensive and successful packing establishments in the 
West, their location being at La Fayette, Ind.] 


My Dear Ste: I was this day shown copies of two letters under date of Bos- 
ton, April 24,1866, addressed to Hon. Samuel Hooper, Washington, D.C., signed 
by James Oakes, and James Oakes and others. 

In aayenn gy Ss the comparative values of Turk’s Island and Mediterranean 
salt on one hand, and domestic salt on the other, the writers, among other 
things, say that the first is ““ indispensably necessary for the purpose of packing 
provisions,” ete.; and again, “ American manufactured salt is not suitable to 

reserve provisions any length of time in hot climates,” 

I believe that the larger share of beef and pork packed in the United States, 
both for home consumption and export, is put up in the Western States, andin 
none other more extensively than in the States of Indiana and Illinois; and 
from my own personal observation and experience I know that the salt used 
and that has been used in those States for packing for years back has been al- 
most exclusively the Onondaga solar or coarse salt, and I challenge any pork 
or beef in the markets of the world to claim superiority over the packing of 
those States. 

I have been myself a beef and pork packer in Indiana for the last twenty-two 
years, never packing less than 2,000 barrels, and from that up to 25,000 barrels 
per year, and for a number of yore back not going below 10,000 barrels with 

ut very little exception, and that occasioned by inability to obtain the Onon- 
daga solar salt. [have used no other than the coarse salt made by solar evap- 
oration at S se, Onondaga County, New York; and in all that time I havo 
not been compelled to take back in the aggregate 30 barrels on account of fa l- 
ure from any cause, and then none on account of failure of the salt. The pork 
and beef of my packing has been marketed year after year at the same point, 
and I have always received without trouble in New York and elsewhere the 
highest market roe obtained for army beef or pork on the market. 

Having had a life-long experience in packing, dealing in, and hand in: beef 
and pork, and having used m; and seen used by others all kinds o. svt for 
pecking: I freely and conscientiously say that I would give as large a prise per 
pound for the Onondaga solar salt as for any othersalt known tothe commerce 
of this country, for I consider it in all curative and preservative effects not in- 
ferior to any other, and for some reasons superior. 

No discrimination is asked for or expected on account of this salt by our cus- 
tomers, and the old prejudice against this salt, triumphantly expleded by the 
United States Government tests of 1851 to 1854, inclusive, is no more heard of 
among the beef and pork dealers and consumers of this country. 

A. A, HOWLETT. 

Hon, T, T. Davis. 


Forthe genuine and authoritative character of the foregoing testimonials 
reference is respectfully made to Hon. Thomas T. Davis, representative from 
the Twenty-third Congressional district in the State of New York. 


I also submit the statements of others engaged in the manufacture 
of this staple in the Onondaga and Warsaw districts, which statements 
speak for themselves: 


{Extracts from statement of salt manufacturers at Warsaw, N. Y.] 
About the year 1883, the discovery of salt in Western New York, distant about 
125 miles from the Syracuse field, led to an extensive development of this indus- 
try in that region, and with the result thatstandard common fine salt was freely 
oiYered during 1886 and 1887 as low as 55 cents per barrel (barrels worth 25 cents 
included), being equivalent to 6 cents a bushel for the net salt, 

As regards the assertion that a sait pool or trust has been organized, with 
a view to the artificial elevation of prices, or the curtailment of production, the 
undersigned committee are not aware of such an organization, and are able to 
state in the most itive manner that such does not exist, so far as salt district 
of Western New York is concerned; and a general poolamong the salt produc- 
ing interests of this country could hardly exist without the fact coming to the 
knowledge of one or the other of this committee. 

Turning from these general considerations, we invite the attention of your 
committee t> the salt trade of Western New York. This field embraces two 
con iguous districts, commonly spoken of as the Warsaw and the Genesee, lying 
within the counties of Wyoming, Genesee, and Livingston. In the Warsaw 
district there are fifteen large salt blocks with an aggregate capacity of about 
5,000,000 bushels annually. These are the— 

Castile Salt Works, Castile, N. Y. 

Duncan Salt Company, Silver Springs, N. Y. 

Silver Lake Salt Company, Perry, N. Y. 

Kerr Salt Company, Rock Glen, N. Y. 

Eldridge Salt Company, Warsaw, N. Y. 

Empire Salt Company, Warsaw, N. Y. 

Hawley Salt Company, Warsaw, N. Y. 

Gouinlock & Humphrey Salt Company, Warsaw, N. Y. 

Warsaw Dairy Salt Company, Warsaw, N. Y. 

Miller Salt Company, Warsaw, N. Y. 5 

Crystal Salt Company, Warsaw, N, Y. 

Pearl Salt Company, Pearl Creek, N. Y. 

Le Roy Salt Company, Le Roy, N. Y. 4 

The amount of capital invested in these works, according to the estimate of a 
competent authority, is about $2,100,000, and the number of persons directly 
supported by this industry numbers about 2,000. 

As regards the profits of the business in this district, this committee believes 
itself to be in ion of reliable information, to the effect that no company 

id any dividend during the past year, two companies failed during 1887, and 
rom the best information we can obtain we are persuaded that the production 
ofsalt in the Western New York district for the last two years has not paid the 
cost of producing. Some companies have made a little, but others have lost 
more, so that on the whole the business has not paid. 

We may further say that in co uence of the development of the salt man- 
ufacture the counties of Genesee, Livingston, and Wyoming are experiencing 
a prosperity never before known to them, Moneyis more abundant than ever 
before, labor finds employment, and the farmer and the mechanic find market 
= their produt and their skill. Salt ischeaper than ever before and of a bet- 

r quali y. 

Butter and cheese manufacturers formerly looked abroad, especially to Eng- 
land, for their salt, but now as good an article isfurnished of domestic produc- 
tion and at a much lower price. 

Should the duties on salt be removed and the price of the article correspond- 
ingly decline, every salt plant in the States of New York, Michigan, Virginia, 

fornia, and wo be rendered worthless; the large amount of 
capital invested 1 and the laborer, the mechanic, and the farmer obliged to 
seek other markets for their prodncts. 


In the Genesee district of Western New York there are two salt blocks located 
at Mount Morris, N. Y., on the line ofthe Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad, and known as the Lackawanna Salt Company and the Royal Salt 
Company, while inthe same district on the line of the Western New York and 
Pennsylvania Railroad, there are the— 

Leicester Salt Company, at in tater N. Y. 

York Salt Company, at York, N. Y. 

Livingston Salt Company, at Piffard, N. Y. 
Genesee Salt Company, at Piffard, N. Y. 

Rr“sof Mining Company, at Piffard, N, Y. 

This latter com y mines the rock salt, instead of evaporating the brine, as 
is’ . case with allthe other companies mentioned, 

The shipments of salt during 1587, from the stations on the Western New York 
and Pennsylvania Railroad, are stated by Mr. George S. Gatchell, general sup- 
erintendent of that road, to have amounted to 79,194 tons, or a little more than 
5,000 car loads. He further says: We expect the same to be materially in- 
creased during the coming year.” 

Of the companies in the Genesee district, it is believed that none have paid 
dividends from the earnings of the years 1886 and 1887. The business has heen 
conducted without profit and in mostinstances ata loss. This is due in part to 
the earnest effort put forth by manufacturers to improve the quality of their 
pogu leading to costly experiments, which absorbed profits without yield- 

ng any immediate return, other than the increased appreciation of customers. 

During the past three years, the average quality of the salt produced in the 
Western New York feld has very rapidly improved, and it may be said, 
without fear of successful contradiction, that the best salt produced there, for 
dairy and packing Frade is superior to the best produced in England for 
similar purposes. It would scem, therefore, from the acne eira of the political 
economist, bad policy to destroy in its infancy an industry which in the near future 
promises to render the country independent in this respect of foreign control. 

In the district represented by this committee immense quantities of standard 
salt for packers’ use have been sold during the years 1886and 1887, at a net price 
of from & to $2.40 per ton of 2,000 pounds, the average probably being about 
$2.25, prices which, as already shown, have not paid the cost of manufacture. 

In estimating the influence of the removal of the duty on salt, we must con- 
sider its relations both to the consumerand to the domestic manufacturer, and 
the tariff should be scene adjusted in such way that neither interest should 
be placed entirely at the mercy of the other. 

Fine salt for dairying ‘purposes comes from England in sacks holding 224 
pounds and pays a duty of 12 cents per hundred pounds, equal to about 27 cent 
per sack. e best quality of this salt sells in New York for about $2.25 per sack 
orsay l centa pound. One pound of salt is usually added to16 pounds of butter, 
so the salt in each pound of butter costs in this market yy ofa cent. If now the 
duty of 27 cents a sack be removed and the market price correspondingly fal! 
there will be a saving to the butter-maker of about 3 of the present cost, equal 
to about y}, ofa cent for each pound of butter made. In other words, removal 
of the 12-cent tariff on dairy salt will save the creamery and dairy men one cent 
for every 128 pounds of butter made, 

Is this saving tothe butter-maker or the consumer of butter worth the sacri- 
fice of the dairy-salt-making interest of the United States? 

t imported for packers’ use and commonly known as“ Liverpool ground,” 
usually comes in bulk and pays a duty of 8 cents per hundred pounds, equal io 
$1.60 per ton of 2,000 pounds. If the market price of salt in the United States 
should be reduced to the extent indicated by these figures, it is clear that tho 

omestic manufacturer would receive but 65 cents a ton for the salt that he 
makes. As fuel Ba bape for making a ton of salt costs a little over $1, the salt 
manufactories of this region, and in fact of all the salt-making regions of the 
United States, mustinevitably close. With the salt worksof thiscountry closed 
and the plants dismantled, the market would be in the hands of the English 
manufacturers and prices would probably reach, if not surpass, those of twenty- 
five years ago. We trust that such a condition of affairs may be averted. 

In all reports on salt it has been classed as a raw material. We beg to state 
that itis a manufactured article, using large quantities of coal, machinery, iron, 
and wood in its production, and, owing to its nature, the major part of the plant 
has to be renewed in three to five years. 


Uy submitted. 
H. G. PIFFARD, of New York, 
S. T. KERR, of Philadelphia, 
©. T. BARTLETT, of Warsaw, N. Y. 
Committee, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC SALT. 

Sm: In compliance with your request the undersigned beg leave to lay be- 
fore you a short compendium of the relations existing between foreign and do- 
mestic salt, and we beg that this paper may be taken in connection with, and 
as supplementary to the * memorial" recently addressed to you by us. 

CONSUMPTION OF SALT.—The salt consumed in the United States is partly of 
domestic production and partiy Imported from other countries, and the relative 


proportion of domestic to foreign has been for— 


; 
Years. | Domestic.| Foreign. 
= Tons. Tons. 
774,029 387,469 
894, 405, 749 
879, 769 403, 422 
pS: Rape penne 983, 385 380, 104 


These figures, compiled from Day's Mineral Resources of the United States, 
Office, Washington, 1887], show a grad 

emand for salt in country, which demand was chiefly for salt of domestic 
manu ; and the domestic production, to meet this demand, has increased 
about 25 cent. in four years, while the demand for imported salt has actually 
erta. It is a fair inference, therefore, that consumers to the extent of over 
200,000 tons believe that they haye found ‘etter value for the same money in 
domestic than in foreign salt. 

Kixps or Saut.—There are four principal kinds or grades of salt used in 
this country. The grades made in the United States are: 
~ *“ Common fine,” ooreapondini to the English “ Common.” 

Dairy (factory filled) co: nding to the English ‘ Fine” (factory filled), 

Solar (Syracuse, California) corresponding to sea salt (West Indies, etc.). 
an salt (Louisiana, Western New York), corresponding to rock salt (Eng- 

nd). 

“Common fine,” and factory filled or dairy salt, is made both at home and 
abroad, by evaporating strong brines in either wooden or iron vessels. The 

led grainers, are long tanks containing steam pipes, and the 
kettles or pans with furnaces underneath them, 

Solar salt (American) is obtained exposing the brine contained in the 
wooden tanks to the open air and without the use of artificial heat, This in- 
dustry is chiefly carried on at Syracuse, N. Y. But the demand on the Pacific 
coast for a solar salt at a reasonable price has led, within a recent period, 
to ihe development of this branch of salt-making in fornia, 


Government Printin; 


wooden vi Be 
iron vessels are la: 


wy? = (foreign) is usually obtained from ponds or small lakes connecting 
© sea. 

~ Rock salt is mined much after the manner of coal, and is found quite near the 

surface in Louisiana, and at a considerable depth (1,000 feet) at the Retsof mine, 


ual increase in the. 
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at Piffard, in the western part of the State of New York. (See circular Retsof 
Mining Company, Exhibit A.) Rock salt is furnished in large — for salting 
cattle and horses, or crushed into small pea-sized fragments for hide-salting, 
acid-making, and other purposes, 
Price of salt.—The selling price of common salt at the various works in West- 
ern New York during the pa two years has averaged less than $2 50 per net 
ton (2,000 pounds), and in Michigan the price has been still lower. The freight 
from works in Western New York to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York 
City is at present 10 cents per hundred pounds, and to Boston 12 cents, being 
somewhat higher than before the passage of the interstate-commerce &2. 

‘Theselling price of English common salt at Liverpool is nominally 7+, Sg, per 
ton (2,240 pounds), but large sales have recently been made as low as ôs. ti The 
freight on this salt from Liverpool daring the past three years has varied from 
1s, to 8s., according to the port to which it is sent, season of the year, ete. The 
average freight for this period to the principal ports of our Atlantic coast has 
probably been less than 4s. 

z e o et grade it brought over in bulk and pays a duty of Scents per hun- 
red pounds. 

Dairy or er filled is Sieny preparod from common salt by certain proc- 
esses of purification, drying, grinding, etc,, and fetches at the works in Syra- 
cuse, Western New York, and Michigan from $ to $6 per ton (2,000; "unds). A 
better quality, made direct from the brine by more expensive processes, fetches 
a higher price. 

English fine salt varies greatly in quality; the lower grades, e, g., Falk's being 
obtainable for 21s. free on board at Liverpool; Deakin’s at 25s.; while the high- 
est grade, Ashton's, is not quoted to the trade for shipmentto America, as the 
entire quantity brought to this country comes through a single house, namely, 
that of F. D. Moulton & Co., of New York, who thereby enjoy a monopoly of 
the sule of this salt in America. This salt is quoted in the New York market 
in sacksat $25 per ton. The duty on this salt is 12 cents per 100 pounds, equal 
to $2.68 per ton. 

The sacks in which English fine salt is brought to America pay no duty, but 
the American salt manufacturer using similar sacks is obliged to nay a duty of 
40 per cent. on them, or on the material from which they are made, 

English lump or rock salts cost in Liverpool about 7s. to Ss. per ton, and until 
auite recently was sold to the American consumer at a very large advance in 

rice. 

= Sea salt from Turk's Island and the Mediterranean is held in the New York 

market at from $8 to $12 per ton. Just how much of thisis profit tothe importer 

we are not prepared to state. Until recently there existed among the importers 

of sea salts in New York a combination or pool which controlled the price in 
_ that city, and it was not until American rock salt from Western New York was 

freely offered in the New York market at comparatively low prices that con- 

sumers were able to obtain coarse salt at a reasonable price. 

Cost of manufacture,—T he comparative cost of manufacture of salt in this coun- 
try and in England involves a comparison of the original cost of the plant, the 
cost of repairs, the fuel used for evaporating the brine, and the labor employed 
in raking or lifting the salt from the pansand grainers and putting it in the bins. 

The first cost-of a salt plant in America is about double that of an English 
plant of the same capacity, due to the greater cost of the wood and iron whieh 
enter into their construction, and to the higher wages received by the masons, 
carpenters, and laborers employed in the work. Much of the machinery is lia- 

~ ble to rapid deterioration, and the 1 iron pans, costing say $2,000 for a pan 
100 by 30 feet jn size, will require annually repairs amounting to fully 20 percent. 
of their prime cost. These repairs are relatively more expensive than they 
+ would be in England, 

All of the boiled salts, that is, the grades known as ‘‘common” and “ fine” 
(factory filled), necessitate the use of large quantities of coal and the employ- 
thent of much labor. 

Coal is cheaper in England than here, and the rate of wages paid in England 
is about one-half that which is paid in America for similar services, è 

The cost of fuel for evaporating brine in this country we can state with some 
exactness, based on the actual production of salt and consumption of coal dur- 
ing the months of December, January, and February just passed, at one of the 
worksin Western New York. 

During these months 165,033 bushels of salt were made at a cost of $5,000.93 for 
fuel, ora little over 3 cents per bushel, or $1.23 per ton (2,000 pounds). 

The rate of wages paid in Western New York to rakers and lifters of salt is 
$1.50 per day, and the actual cost for labor on the saltabove referred to amounted 
to $4,403, equal to $2.66 per bushel, or $1,06 per ton (2,000 pounds). A ton of salt 
therefore costs for fuel and the labor of raking and putting in bins $2.29. Dairy 
salt requires a further expenditure of fuel and labor to dry, grind, and screen, 
and fit it for its intended purpose. It will be noted that the expense of packin; 
and putting on cars, the expense of selling the product, and the expenses of ade 
ministration are not included. 

From the above it will be clearly seen that under existing circumstances com- 
mon and fine salt can not be manufactured as cheaply in America as in Eng- 
Jand. We may further state that rock-salt can not be mined, even with im- 
proved machinery, as cheaply in this country as in England, and that solar salt 

+ can not be made and gathered as cheaply by American labor as it can by the 
- native Portuguese, Italians, and West Indian negroes, 

In a communication from Messrs. F. D. Moulton & Co. to your committee, a 
statement is made as to the comparative expense of laying down a ton (2,240 
pounds) of Syracuse and a ton of English salt in New York. It is there stated 
that it costs $4.20 to deliver a ton of Syracuse salt in New York, while English 
salt can be placed there for $3.32 if admitted free of duty, which is entirely in 
harmony with what we have ourselves stated above. 

The inference of F. D, Moulton &Co., * thatthe American manufacturer takes 
the full advantage of his position in extorting from the consumer every cent 
that he can consistently with keeping out the foreign article,” and “that the 
American manufacturer is receiving an unduly large percentage of profit,” are 
not warranted by the facts, as the cost of producing Syracuse salt is probably 
greater than even that of \ estern New York. 

Much valuable information concerning the relations of English to American 
salt will be obtained from an examination of Falk's salt circulars. From these 
cireulars, covering a period of several years, we find that the average prices of 
English salt at Liverpool have been as follows: 


Ten Cormon 


Fine salt. 


d, s. d. 
6 35 0 
0 4 0 
0 42 0 
0 40 0 
0 31 0 
0 23 0 
0 23 0 
0 27 0 
0 26 0 
0 26 0 
0 26 0 
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The very remarkable but gradual fall in the price of English salt is probably 
not due to accident or special benevolence on the part of the manufacturer, but 
is unquestionably due to overproduction or great (chiefly) American competi- 
tion. 

An examination of a series of Talk's circulars reveals some very interesting 
facts relating to the formation of a combination or trust among the salt-pro- 
ducers of England to control production and regulate prices, and the hope and 
expectation that the American Congress will pass laws (hat will enable them to 
recover the American trade now slipping from their grasp. That English man- 
ufacturers are losing money on theirshipments to America is frankly conceded, 
and the unprecedentedly low prices prevailing can only be explained on the 
theory that the English makers are selling in this market at prices greatly be- 
low cost in order to discourage and if possible crush out American manufact- 
ure with the ultimate result of a return to the high prices they formerly ob- 
tained. (Exhibit B.) 

The crisis in the salt industries of America and England is at hand, and tho 
qnestion for the American Congress to decide is which shall yield to the other. 

The fear has been express thatif English saltis shut out of the Ameri- 
can market domestic manufacturers will form a pool or trust for the purpose 
of putting up prices to an unreasonable figure. This fear is baseless. 

The salt manufacture of England is practically confined to a single county, 
Cheshire, and an English Boor bas been formed and can be readily maintained, 
The salt manufacture of this country, on the other hand, is widely distributed, 
and experience has shown that an American pool is impracticable, for if an at- 
ae ee made to unduly raise prices new territory would be developed to 
offset it. 

The salt deposits in Western New York alone cover an area of over 2,000 squaro 
miles, under which there is a stratum of rock salt 60 or 70 feet in thickness. 
Michigan possesses an equally extensive deposit of the raw material, and other 
localities are abundautly supplied. America is fully equal to the task of fur- 
nishing all the salt needed by the domestic consumer, and at a reasonable price. 
Remove the present duty, destroy domestic manufacture, and you make our 
cote munier Ss a great portion of the civilized world now is, tributary to 
Cheshire. 

The communtieation from Messrs. F. D. Moulton & Co., already referred to, 
coming from a house that has so long been identified with the English salt in- 
terests, merits careful consideration, as they are unquestionably in a position 
to be well informed as to the mattersof which they speak. Wemust, however, 
join issue with them on some points, both of fact and inference. s 

These gentlemen, the sole agents for Ashton’s English dairy salt, attack the 
gumiiy of American salt, especially that prepared for dairy use, speaking as 

ollows: 

“American brine is full of lime, gypsum, and other foreign matter, which 
can not be wholly eliminated by any process of manufacture. Engl 
from these injurious elements.” 

These statements we absolutely and categorically deny. The fact is, there is 
absolutely no “lime” (oxide of calcium) in American brine. Gypsum (sulphate 
of lime) does in American brine also, and to a great extent in English 
brine. As, however, butter-makers use salt, not brine, the purity of the manu- 
factured atticle is alone in a reg 

From an analysis made by Dr. F. E. Engelhardt, formerly New York State 
chemist, we learn that Ashton’s salt contains— 


Per cent 


No, 2. 


Per cent. 


Pure salt..........+« assess n Cpocoasases isesi > 
Sulphate of lime............ a palin Ubnopetonnges ties a a OL 
From Prof. C. F. Chandler, of New York, an analysis of American dairy salt, 
-yielding— 
Per cent, 
Pure salt. EUERE OF 
Sulphate of lime...... ated sod eode -04 


From J. F. Geisler, official chemist, New York Mercantile Exchange, we have 
a direct comparison between English and American common salts, as follows: 


English— 


Per cent. 


Pure salt. = 
Sulphate of lime... 
American— 


Pure salt. 
Sulphate of lime.. -97 


The utter falsity of the charges preferred by Messrs. F. D. Moulton & Co. 
against the purity of American salt is shown by the above. 

F. D. M. & Co. further state that “salt evaporated from sea-water is very 
strong and remarkably frec from impurities, and on this account is preferred 
té packers and others to American sait: The true fact is, that repeated an- 
alyses, both here and abroad, show that sea-salt produced by solar evaporation 
usually contains but 95 to 96 per cent. of pure salt, the balance consisting of va- 
rious impurities. We are surprised that F. D. M. & Co. are so ill-informed on 
the question of the purity of sea-salt, 

We are not in a position to know what the preferences of American meat 
packers may be, but will simply state that to our knowledge over 2,000 tons of 
salt wereshipped by one works in Western New York to the packers in a single 
Western city, during six months ending December 31, 1887, 
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That the dairymen of America do not universally fees English or even Ash- 


ton's salt, is shown in the “memorial” previously addressed to,your committee, 
Additional evidence on this point may be obtained from the advertising circu- 
Jar of one of the American companies. (Exhibit C.) 

In F. D. Moulton & Co.'s communication it is stated that the cost of*mining 
and crushing rock salt at Piffard, N. Y., is from 50 cents to $I a ton, and that 
the company receives for the same from $fto $7 a ton. The officers of the 
mining company have stated to the undersigned that the cost of mining this 
salt and putting it on the cars is fully $2 per ton. They further state that they 
do not receive the prices named by Moulton, and offer in ce an account 
of sales with that house (Exhibit D). 

In conclusion, the undersigned desire to express their candid belief that the 
American salt industry will not be able to survive the removal of the present 
duty on salt; and that with this industry destroyed, the trade will be almost 
wholly in the hands of the English, who, with their American agents, will reap 
the profits that will inevitably accrue from the advance in price to the con- 


sumer, 
We do not believe that other conclusions can be arrived at, or that it is the 
desire of your committee, or of Congress, to bring about this state of affairs. 


OE Te H. G. PIF FARD. 
S. T. KERR, 


Manca, 1888. 

Hon. Rocer Q. Mms, 

Chairman of Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. YARDLEY. I now yield fifteen minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. ATKINSON ]. 

Mr. ATKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I haveno hesitation in saying that 
Iam a believer in the American policy of protection as applied in im- 

ing duties upon the importation of foreign commodities which come 
into competition with the productions of the United States, and after a 
carefal consideration of the arguments which have been adduced against 
this policy my faith in its propriety is still unshaken. I support it not 
solely because it is of advantage to American manufacturers in giving 
them the opportunity to supply the markets of the United States, nor 
only because it has increased the wages and raised the standard of liv- 
ing among the working masses of the country, but for the reason that 
it has been and will be of advantage to the whole country. 

I trust that I am not so narrow in my views nor so lacking in patriot- 
ism as to favor a policy that would be of advantage only to the district 
which I have the honor to represent or to the State or section in which 
I live, and which would be injurious to the people of other districts, or 
States, or sections. 

I would not willingly insist upon the adoption or perpetuation of a 
system of government that would build up one portion of this country 
at the expense of the rest, nor would I advocate a policy that would 
favor a class or classes of our people and impose undue burdens upon 
the others who are equally entitled to the benefits of just government. 
But I conceive that the paramount duty of the Government is to de- 
velop the resources of our common country, and this embraces the duty 
to provide for the employment of all our people so far as thiscan prop- 
erly be done, either directly or indirectly, by legislation. For the 
wealth of a country does not consist only in fertile lands and prolific 
mines supplemented by a genial climate, but over and above all these, 
utilizing and making them productive, are the skillful hands which, 
guided by intelligence and stimulated by a fair reward, create out of 
that which before was unproductive the varied commodities which 
fill our marts and figure in the census reports as the wealth of the 
nation. 

We can not legislate for all mankind, but we can and should in the 
first instance so shape our policy as to give our own people every possi- 
ble advantage in their own land. 

And I donot favor a policy which invites ‘four manufacturers in the 
em cy that presses upon us to surrender something for the public 
good,” as the President in his message suggests. I do not believe that 
the interests of one set of men are so hostile to the interests of the rest 
that any surrender need be made or should be demanded, nor do I be- 
lieve that dur own manufacturers, or mechanics, or miners, or laborers 
should relinquish their ability or their right to supply the wants of the 
American people. If the ters, and joiners, and milliners, and 
dressmakers, and blacksmiths, and tailors, and masons, and butchers, 
and bakers, and plasterers who are so carefully enumerated in this re- 
markable message have the power to build our houses, make our cloth- 
ing, and supply our food, is there any good reason why the miner and 
skilled artisan and the men who by means of their capital and energy 
make the work of the miner and the artisan productive, and put their 
products upon the market, should be deprived of their ability to supply 
us? 


‘As in historic days the motto of ‘‘no surrender’? brought honor and 
renown to the men who upheld American interests in the presence of 
foreign armed foes, so I shall insist upon ‘*no surrender” of any Amer- 


ican industry, especially when a surrender of existing right will give | 


an advantage to foreign competitors, This surrender is called for be- 
eause there is a surplus of moncy in the Treasury which is withdrawn 
from the business of the country, and the President believes that we 
are, in consequence, likely to be plunged into business distress. 

This will probably be so unless some intelligent way of expending 
the surplus income can be devised by those who are now unfortunately 
in power, and of this I confess I have little hope. It has often been 
pointed out that the income of the nation might well be applied to the 
payment of the public debt, to needed public improvements, in fur- 
nishing greater facilities for the education of the people, in giving much- 


needed relief to the thousands of indigent and disabled soldiers, their 
parents or widows and orphans, or in smoothing the declining years 
and giving some adequate recompense to the brave men who, when the 
nation was threatened with destruction, freely offered their lives to pro- 
tect and preserve it. ` 

But none of these suggestions have met with favor from the party in 
power, and a call upon some of our people to surrender something they 
are now supposed to enjoy is regarded by our rulers as the highest 
statesmanship. 

It may not be improper to contrast in this connection the difference 
between the present and the culmination of the revenue-tariff period 
in 1857. 

President Cleveland complains of the excessive accumulation of money 
in the Treasury, due, as his friends allege, to the protective tariff; 
President Buchanan complained because the Treasury was empty, the 
effect of the revenue tariff of 1846. 

Protective duties have filled the Treasury, and Democratic states- 
manship is not equal to the task of applying the money to any good 
purpose. But in 1857 there was less currency circulating among the 
people than now; a condition of things existed which was described by 
Mr. Buchanan in his first annual message, December 8, 1857: 

The earth has yielded her fruits abundantly, and has bountifully rewarded 
the toil of the husbandman. Our great staples have commanded high prices, 
and, up till within a brief period, our manufacturing, mineral, and mechanicitl 
occupations have largely partaken of the general ty. We have pos- 
sessed all the elements of material wealth in rich abundance, and yet, notwith- 
standing all these advantages, our country, in its monetary interests, is at the 

nt moment in a deplorable condition, Inthe midst of unsurpassed plenty 

n all the productions of agriculture and in all the elements of national wealth 

we find our manufactures suspended, our public woks retarded, our private en- 

terprises of different kinds abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown 
out of employment and reduced to want, 

The revenue of the Government, which is chiefly derived from duties on im- 
ponte from abroad, has been greatiy reduced, while the appropriations made by 

ngress at its last session for the current fiscal year are very large in amount, 

Under these circumstances a loan may be required before the close of your 
present session; but this, although deeply to be regretted, would prove it to be 
a slight misfortune when compared with the suffering and distress provailing 
among our ple. With this the Government can not fail to deeply sympa- 
thize, though it may be without the power to afford relief. 


Under a revenue tariff in 1857 the United States Treasury was empty, 
while $400,000,000 of gold taken from the mines of California in the 
preceding eight years had been sent abroad to swell the coffers of the 
British Empire; in 1887 the silver and gold have accumulated at home, 
In 1857 our money was in the hands of foreigners, our manufactories 
were suspended, our public works retarded, our private enterprises of 
different kinds abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown out 
employment and reduced to want; in 1887, under the system inaugu- 
rated by a Republican administration, which has thus far escaped mu- 
tilation at the hands of its free-trade enemies, the money is in our own 
hands,we find our manufacturers actively at work, our public works, 
so far as the Executive has permitted appropriations to be made there- 
for, in full progress, private enterprises vigorously pushed, while the 
wage-workers are generally employed at remunerative w: i 

- In 1857 our manufacturers had surrendered, not upon the call of the 
President and for the public good, but because the American market 
had been occupied by the products of foreign manufacturers. Our gold 
and silver had been sentabroad to pay for goods that could and should 
bave been made at home; and our people, by reason of this loss of the 
precious metals, were too poorto buy. If the present situation is alarm- 
ing, the condition of the country in 1857 was deplorable. Intelligent 
statesmanship can avoid the present danger, but the money sent abroad 
to pay adverse balances of trade can not by any laws of our framing 
be brought back. The President says that we are confronted with a 
condition and not a theory. The condition that he deprecates and de- 
sires to change is the circumstance that the revenues are in excess of 
the expenditures of the Government, by reason of which large sums of 
money are locked up in the Treasury vaults instead of circulating 
among the people. This state of things is productive of evil, anda 
remedy must be sought. And right here is where we are confronted 
by a theory. It is the President’s own theory; not his own in the 
sense of having originated it, but his own because he has adopted it 
from others and thus made it his. 

Theory is defined to be ‘‘a plan or scheme existing only in the mind, 
opposed to practice,” and the term is here correctly applied, for never in 
the history of our country has such a plan been adopted in practical af- 
fairs. He assures us that it is not a question of free trade and at once 
proposes to place upon the free-list a vast number of articles which are 
produced in the United States and which he affects to believe can be 
supplied for a less money price from abroad. He proposes that we shall 
have free coal, free wool, free iron ore, free salt, free lumber, and says 
that the question of protection and free trade is not involved. He mis- 
takes; what he proposes is free trade. The advocates of free trade rec- 
ognize his plan as in full accord with their teachings and belief and 
promptly rally to his support, while the friends of protection see in his 
recommendation that ‘‘ raw materials used in manufactures’’ shall be 
admitted into our ports under a reduced duty, or without duty, an at- 
tempt to bribe manufacturers and divide the friends of the protective 
policy. The admission of anything free of duty which competes with 
American productions of a like character is contrary to the meaning and 
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spirit of the policy of protection, and a surrender of any one article isa 
surrender of the principles upon which the whole policy is based. 

But while the message of the President carried consternation to the 
producers of America who were by it summoned to surrender, there 
were places where it met with universal approval if not enthusiastic 
applause. Our commercial rivals, who have long sought to pierce and 
destroy the armor which secured the market of 60,000,000 of consum- 
ers to our own people, and which restrained foreigners who contrib- 
uted nothing to our welfare from participation in this market, received 
the intelligence of the views of the President as contained in his mes- 
sage with ‘‘ghoulish glee.” ‘These commercial rivals saw in the dis- 
tance, perhaps, but none the less clearly, their approaching triumph, 
to be celebrated upon the prostrate forms of dead or dying American 
industries, and their loud hosannas over the message were for a while 
almost childish in their exuberance. Nearly every British journal 
sang pæans to the message. 

The London Post says: 

We shall be much mistaken if the effect of this state communication will not 
be to strengthen considerably the case of free-traders in all parts of the world. 


It will be regarded as a step in the right direction by all who believe in the 
soundness of free-trade principles, 


The London Globe says: 


The President, it is trie, does not call his now departure by that ugly name; 
on the contrary, he waxes indignant at the supposition that he has come over 
to free trade. But to American ears tie whole message must be redolent of 
Cobdenism in a slightiy modified form. * * * This remarkable utterance 
will be certain to exercise an absolutely paramount inflnence on the next Presi- 
dential election, Party names aid party ties are thrown into hotech-potch. Fhe 
governing issuo at the contest will lie between protection and free trade, 


The London Spectator says that the message has— 
struck a blow at American protection. 


Itadds that the President— 
has'tired a shot at the protectionists which will be all the more effective for his 
refusal to discuss the theoretic issue. 

The London Saturday Review says that the message— 
deals with a question which is as interesting to Englishmen as Americans. 

And itadds: 

President Cleveland has devoted himself entirely to the tariff. It is impos- 
sible to recast this without touching directly the pocketsof every citizen of the 
United States, and indirectly influencing the commercial interests of the world. 
The President and the Democratic leaders have finally decided that they have 
nothing to gain by keeping measure any longer with the protectionists. They 
have, from whatever motive, resolved to adopt a free-trade policy. Nothing 
can be more explicitthan the President’slanguage. “Thesimple and plain duty 
which we owe the pers is to reduce taxation to the necessary expenses of an 
economical operation of the Government, and to restore to the business of the 
>it the money which we hold in the Treasury.” In Ameri means 

è. 


The Scotchman says of the President’s proposal to reduce duties: 


It may be admitted that large redactions in the duties on imported manu- 
factured goods would produce great distress in many parts of the country— 


Meaning the United States, and adds: 


The free importation of iron, coal, and wool would be a great boon to British 
producers. * * * If it were accompanied with reductions in the tariff upon 
cotton, woolen, and other manufactures the artisans of country would de- 
rive a marked benefit, from it. If once the United States finds herself on the 
voad to free trade she will hardly know avhere to stop. 


The London Iron and Steel Trades Journal says: 


The facts set forth in the President’s message, though by no means new, are 
now brought so prominently under the notice of the American Congress and of 
American citizens that a violent stimulus must be given to the party which ad- 
voeates entire freedom of trade, 


The London Iron says: 


The message of President Cleveland to the United States Congress is the pre- 
liminary to a movement which we trust will gain in strength, 


The London Ironmonger says: 


Dealing with the message as it stands, it would certainly seem to indicate a 
are leaning towards free-trade principles on the part of the United States 
Cabinet than has been observable hitherto. 

In a leading article the London Colliery Guardian for December 16 
says: 

If President Cleveland should be able to out his plan for admission into 
America free of duty, one of the first effects which Faai be produced on the 
English iron trade would be the transference of much of the enormous stocks 
of pig int the Scotch and Cleveland markets to United States ports. Shipments 
of hematites from Scotland and from the west coast of England would also in 
crease, The iron-ore mines of Lancashire and West Cumberland would be cer- 
tain to do a greatly enlarged trade with the United States, 

In an article on ‘‘ The coal trade in 1887 and its prospects for 1888,” 
the London Times says: 

If President Cleveland's tariff reformsare carried, English goodsand ironand 
steel Jargely will go to the States in greatly increased proportions. 


AN END OF BRITISH EXULTATION, 


Suddenly all these expressions of sympathy and delight with the 
President’s message have practically ceased in England and Scotland. 
The London Pall Mall Gazette gave the following warning, and it has 
been heeded: 

English free-traders would be well advised if they moderated the eest: 
their jubilation over President Cleveland's message. 
say in its favor will be used 
recommendations. 


But this warning seems to have been lost on the Queen of England, 


of 
Every word which they 
as a powerful argument against the adoption of its 


| for in her speech from the throne on February 9 last, she declared 
that— 


The prospects of commerce are more hopeful than any which I have been 
able to point to in many years. I deeply regret that there has been no corre- 
sponding improvement observable in the condition of agriculture, 

The prospects of British commerce became more hopeful when the 
Democratie position was announced by the President, and the heart of 
the British Queen was gladdened, 1fshe were the ruler of the United 
States, also, she would probably put as much pressure upon the Demo- 
cratic side of this House to compel the passage of this bill as the Presi- 
dent is now said to be doing, 

Mr. Chairman, the policy of protection is national in its scope, and 
based upon well-defined principles. It is not intended to benefit one 
class nor one interest, but it is intended to encourage and develop the 
productive forces of the nation for the benefit of the whole nation. If 
the manufacturers are to have free coal and ore and wool that these 
things may be cheaper, I may ask, at whose expense? Of course, at 
the expense of the American land-owner and the American farmer and 
miner, for their rights to the American market are to be sacrificed for 
the benefit of somebody else; and if cheapness alone is desired the 
reason for cheapening only the raw materials of manufacture is not ob- 
vious. Why not give the consumer the benefit of the greatest possible 
reduction in price and admit the finished product free? The logic 
which would abandon the farmer and the miner to their fate would 
not feel called upon to stop until the legitimate conclusion is reached, 
and this would be free trade in everything. That the free-traders 
themselves recognize this as the logical results shown by the fact that 
all have arrayed themselves in favor of the message and loudly pro- 
claim thems¢lves the supporters of its author. 

The ‘raw materials used in manufactures ”’ to be admitted free may 
to-day be iron ore and Jumber and wool, but after them would follow 
the next higher forms into which these things may be made. Carey, 
answering the question, What is raw material, says: 

Allthe productions of the earth are, in their turn, finished commodity and raw 
materials. Coal and ore are the finished commodity of the miner, and yet they 
are only the raw material of which pig-ironis made, The latter is the finished 
commodity of the smelter, and yet it is but the raw material of the puddler and 
him who rolls the bar. The baragain isthe raw material of sheetiron, and that 
in turn becomes the raw material of the nailand parle ease These, ių time, be- 
come the raw material of the house, in the diminished cost of which are found 
concentrated all the changes that have been observed in various stages of 


sage from the rude ore lying useless in the earth tothe nail, the spike, the bam- 
mer, and the saw required for the completion of a modern dwelling. 


Mr. David A. Wells, in No. 7 of his Economic Disturbance Series, 
states that— 

With the exception of Great Britain, Holland, Sweden and Norway, Denmark, 
and possibly China, there is nota state in the world claiming civilization and 
maintaining commerce to any extent with foreign countries which has not 
within recent years materially advanced its import or export duties. Russia 
commenced raising her dnties on imports in 1877,and has continued to do so 
until the Russian tariff at the present timé is in a great degree prohibitory and 
one ofthe highest ever enacted in modern times by any nation, the aggregate 
value of its importations for 1886 being returned at only $194,450,000, a reduction 
of about 25 per cent, in three years, or since 1883. Italy and Austria-Hungary 
raised their tariffs in 1878; Germany in 1879; France in 1881; Austrin-Hungary 
again in 1882 and 1887; Switzerland in 1835; the Dominion of Canada in 1883 and 
1587; Roumania in 1886; Belgium and Brazilin 1887; while in the United States, 
owing to the decline in the priees of goods subject to specific duties, the averago 
ad valorem rate of duty on dutiable merchan has advanced from 41,61 per 
cont. in 1884 to 45,55 per cent. in 1886. 

If these other nations see proper to restrain the importation of for- 
eign goods which compete with their own productions, are we to as- 
sume that they are mistaken in doing so? Have they not been taught 
by experience that their own producers and manufacturers need the 
help that is given them by protective duties? It can not be alleged 
that these nations, embracing republics, kingdoms, and empires, acted 
in ignorance and wholly without consideration in thus increasing their 
tariffs, and it is assuming a great deal to presume that the majority of 
our Committee on Ways and Means and their free-trade backers under- 
stand the art of government better than the statesmen of these nations 
I have named. But the statesmen from Texasand Arkansas and Ken- 
tucky and their compeers prefer the British system of free trade, and 
they propose to force its principles upon us and compel us to adopt some 
of its practices, 

They appear to act in happy obliviousness of the fact that England 
for more than five hundred years was under protective laws and for 
only forty-two years under free trade. That before she adopted free 
trade she had developed her manufactures until she believed that she 
was invulnerable and could successfully compete with any and all other 
nations in the markets of the world; that by means of her highly im- 
proved machinery, her trained artisans, her natural resources, and her 
vast foreign and colonial possessions, acquired by war after war and 
bloodshed succeeding bloodshed, she could defy the world commer- 
cially as she defied the various nations. Before her conversion to free 
trade her protective system embraced the prohibition of the exporta- 
tion of machinery and raw materials, the emigration of skilled me- 
chanics, and the importation of all manufactured articles which she 
could produce herself. The violation of these laws was punishable by 
fines, imprisonment, maiming, and death, and they were rigidly en- 
forced. By such means she succeeded in building up, perfecting, and 
maintaining her industries until she believed she could furnish the 
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whole world with manufactured goods. Her colonies were spread in 
every direction, and every one was expected to be an addition to her 
market. 

India, long noted for the manufacture of the finest fabrics ever 
known, became a part of the English market. Years ago the East In- 
dia Company annually received of the produce of the looms of India 
6,000,000 to 8,000,000 pieces of cotton cloth. In 1800 the United 
States took 800,000 pieces, in 1830 not 4,000. In 1800 Portugal took 
1,000,000 pieces, in 1830 only 20,000, and now none are exported, and 
production has almost ceased. The poor Indian weavers were reduced 
to absolute starvation; numbers died of hunger. And what was the 
sole cause? The presence of the English cheaper article. Belgium, 
France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, have all been duped by England 
into adopting in some shape low tariff or free trade, and they have now 
seen their mistake and corrected it by the adoption of high tariffs.. 
While England was able to induce other people to buy her goods, their 
own manufactures were suppressed, and when they began to work for 
themselves she had every advantage in her favor—capital, skilled 
workmen, improved machinery, ships, and markets. Now every Eu- 
ropean nation has asserted its industrial independence and is engaged 
in the race for industrial supremacy. But so great are her advantages 
that they are compelled to pay less wages and hedge themselves around 
with protective tariffs in order to compete with her at all, And now 
it is asked of us that we shall surrender our advantages to her and 
admit her goods untaxed into our markets in equal competition with 
our own people, who bear all the burdens of ournation. Shall we fall 
into the trap from which other nations have just lately liberated them- 
selves? I hope not. . j 

TRUSTS. 

Gentlemen assert that this bill is so adjusted as to defeat the so-called 
trusts or combinations which have recently sprung into existence and 
threatened to destroy some of the advantages which it was hoped would 
be derived from free competition amongst American producers. Duties 
have been lowered on sugar, and copper, and steel rails, and other things 
in the production of which combinations exist or are suspected, and we 
are told that the purpose of these reductions is to admit the foreigner 
into our market upon such terms as will enable him to successfully 
compete with the trusts and combines of which we now hear so much. 
Several objections suggest themselves to this policy. 

First. It is an admission that we can not by law regulate such com- 
binations, and we therefore call upon foreigners to save us from the con- 
sequences of our own impotence. It is desirable that all the commodi- 
ties named should be produced in America for Americans, and the 
admission of foreign commodities to our markets involves to this extent 
the production abroad of what we should make at home, thus leaving 
labor unemployed and resources undeveloped. 

Second. Theremedy proposed isinadequate, and does not meet theevil 
complained of. The coffee trust, coal oil trast, the cotton-seed-oil 
trust, the whisky trust, and many others would not be in any way 
affected by the so-called remedy, because there can be no competition 
in these from abroad, and yet their exactions may be as burdensome 
as the sugar or steel combine. 

Third. The proposed remedy would be defeated whenevera combina- 

_ tion would be made between producers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
as is illustrated by the copper trust, which, originating in France, has 
been made to embrace the civilized world and controls production and 
prices everywhere. 

Free-traders prate about the the formation of these so-called trasts 
and attribute their existence to the protective tariff, for it seems that 
no enthusiastic advocate of free trade hesitates to misrepresent the facts 
in the interest of his favorite theory; but in fact combinations to cor- 
ner the market and enhance prices are as old as history. By a consti- 
tution of Zeno, Emperor of the East, who reigned from A. D. 474 to 491, 
all monopolies and combinations to keep up the price of merchandise, 
provisions, or workmanship were prohibited upon pain of forfeiture of 

s and perpetual banishment. Ifthe evil had not then existed it 
is not likely that a remedy would have been provided. 

The offenses of forestalling the market, the engrossing of any com- 
modity with an intent to sell it at an unreasonable price, and of mo- 
nopolies and combinations to enhance prices are indictable and punish- 
able under the common law, and were denounced by a statute of Edward 
VI, passed A. D. 1552, which imposed severe penalties for these crimes. 
And I submit that in the light of these historic precedents it is ridicu- 
lous to attribute the existence of trusts and combina’tons to the effects 
of a protective tariff. Men have combined to advance what they be- 
lieve to be their interests from the beginning of history, the greatest 
“combine” of modern times having been the Southern Confederacy, 
which was organized to secure the perpetuation of human slavery and 
the adoption of free trade. 

Trusts of home growth can and will be suppressed or restrained by 
home-made laws; trusts of European growth can not be affected by 
American laws, save as their products can be taxed by our tariffs. It 
is false to say that ‘‘ trusts’’ are creatures or in any way results of the 

-protective tariff, and it is silly to assume that delivery from the power 
of home trusts to the power of foreign trusts is a desirable thing. 

The present protective tariff was adopted March 3, 1861; it has been 
in force for twenty-seven years, but it is only lately that ‘‘trusts’”’ 


have“been formed in any commodity protected by tariff duties. The 

coal-oil trust, the whisky trust, and the cotton-seed-oil trust were all 

formed longago, although neither the production, distribution, nor con- 

sumption of coal-oil, whisky, or cotton-seed oil is affected by tariffs, 
WOOL. 


Wool is placed on the free-list by the so-called revenue reformers. 
Its production is a source of revenue to the American farmer; if placed 
upon the free-list his revenues from this source will surely be dimin- 
ished. Whodemands this sacrifice? Isit the manufacturers of woolen 
goods? We find that they protest against it. Ina petition presented 
to this House they say: 

The undersigned, manufacturers in New England, recognizing the principle 
of protection as national and not provincial, and consequently equally applica- 
ble to all the industries of the United States; repudiating any distinction in this 
connection between so-called “raw materials”’ of domestic production and 
“finished products,” whether the rg ne of mines, farms, or workshops; claim- 
ing that the American policy should benefitalike all citizens, whether engaged 
in agriculture, manufacturing, or mining; that the industries of the country 
are interdependent and mutually sustaining, and the people of the different 
sections co-customers and co-consumers, do therefore respectfully submit that 
no article, “raw” or otherwise, of home production should be added to the 
free-list or inequitably changed in the tariff rates. 

And to the same effect is the action of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, whiche— 


Resolved, That while the revision of the tariff and the laws governing the tariff 
may haye become necessary, no Jaw should be passed which would tend to 
cripple, break up, or destroy the home industries and home markets of the 


United States, 
Resolved, That the extension of the free-list of imports into the United States 


should be only of such character as will aid the further development of manu- 
factures, and that no free importation of any article should be allowed that will 
militate against any of the industries of the country. 


If manufacturers oppose the removal of the duties from wool and the 
principal commercial bodies lift their voices against it and the farmers 
denounce it, pray state what men or class of men desire it. Has there 
been a single petition presented praying for the removal of the duties 
upon wool? Ihave seen none; Ihave heard of none. The profit of the 
farmer upon the wool he raises has been so small that no considerable 
body of citizens of the United States has asked that it shall be dimin- 
ished. Only theorists demand the removal of these duties. It is well 
known that woolen clothing is cheaper now than ever before in the his- 
tory of this country, and at no time coulda laboring man buy more or 
better with a month’s wages than now. But cheapness should not be 
the sole aim of life, especially when it means the degradation of human 
labor. All the products of the woolen mills of the class generally used 
by the masses of the people are as cheap here as in a free-trade country, 
and this is especially so of blankets and ready-made clothing. The 
fact that we have domestic competition, skilled artisans trained to the 
work, and the large and constant demand of the best market on earth 
has contributed to reduce prices so low that all persons who have em- 
ployment are well supplied. The workingman can purchase clothes 
from $5 to $12 per suit as good as can be bought for the same money 
abroad. He can buy a pair of good blankets which will last a lifetime 
for $5, and the same low prices prevail for all ordinary woolen goods. 

And in this connection we must not overlook the important fact that 
only a very small proportion of a laborer’s income goes for woolen cloth- 
ing. Thisisso well known that no complaint has ever been heard from 
the laboring men about the high price of clothing, and it is equally well 
known that our laborers and their families are better clothed than the 
laborers of any other nation. This crusade against the protective tariff 
upon wool has been conducted by the free-trader upon a specious and 
deceptive plan. Hetells the farmer that free trade in wool will increase 
the price and benefit him; he assures the manufacturer that it will de- 
crease the price and benefit him; the laboring man that it will make 
his clothing cheaper through foreign importation; the manufacturer is 
told that he can make goods cheaper and thus keep out the foreigner, 
and give him in addition a share of the world’s market, while at the 
same time the importers and their foreign allies are intriguing and 
working to place wool upon the free-list. 

If they succeed somebody will be cheated, and it will not be the im- 
porters or foreigners. Clothing will not be much cheaper; if the powers 
of the farmer to purchase are much reduced the manufacturers can sell 
less, while the amount of goods imported will be increased, and the 
market for home production to that extent will be diminished. But 
-uppose the farmers produced the wool and gave it to the manufact 
urers for nothing—did not get a cent for it—how much would a suit 
cf clothes be reduced in price? Five or six pounds of wool will make 
sufficient cloth for asuitof heavy clothing. If the woolis worth, ready 
for making into cloth, 60 cents a pound; the wool that enters into a 
suit worth $25 to $30 would cost $3.60. The highest class wools only 
pay a duty of 12 cents a pound, Ifthe duty were added to the price 
it would only enhance the price 72 cents for an entire heavy suit of 
clothes. Ifthe duty were off wool and 72 cents were saved in the cost 
of each suit, how much would be saved to the wearer? Not one cent. 
The trifling difference would be Jost in the courve of trade, and would 
probably be distributed between the manufacturer of the cloth, the 
jobber, the wholesale merchant, the mechanics who made up the goods, 
and the clothier from whom the clothing is at last bought. 

In 1881 we produced 272,000,609 pounds of wool in the United 
States, and we imported in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, 56,- 
000,000, making an aggregate of 328,000,000 pounds, out of which we 
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exported 5,500,000 pounds, leaving for the consumption of the country- 
322,500,000 pounds. Our population was then over 50,000,000 of peo- 

ple, and the amount of wool, if distributed per capita, would have 

been but 6% pounds each. The duties on wool vary from 12 cents a 
pound for the finest imported wool to 24 cents for the coarsest kinds, 

and most of that imported was the latter sort. But admitting for the 
sake of the argument that every pound of wool consumed was enhanced 

in price to the full extent of the maximum duty, the whole additional 

cost of woolen clothing to each person in the United States would av- 
erage only 76 cents. { 

‘The rich, who buy more woolen clothing and of finer varieties than 
the poor, would pay much more than this proportion, while the poor 
would pay much less. All the money that would be saved to the poor- 
est man by removing the duties on wool, if the price were reduced to 
the extent of the duties, would not pay for tlre tobacco he uses in a 
month. At bestit would be a mere trifle; in practical mercantile af- 
fairs it would amount to nothing. But what will be the effect of the 
removal of the duty upon the wool-producers of the country ? 

Mulhall (History of Prices) states that the production of wool has 
more than doubled since 1850—that is, the increase has been three times 
faster than that of population, the clip of all nations summing up as 
follows: 


Countries, 1850. | 1860. | 1870, 1883. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
RUS ORNS rR E AA E AA 630, 000, 000 715,000, 009 807, 000, 000 660, 000, 000 
000 112, 000, 000 154, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
000 }, 000, 000 167, 000, 000 305, 000, 000 
000 70, 000, 000 197, 000, 000 421, 009, 000 
000 68, 000, 000 101, 000, 000 122, 000, 00) 


000 | 1, 021, 000, 000 | 1,426, 000, 000 


The marvelous increase in the production of wool in Cape Colony, 
Australia, and the River Plate country is without a parallel in history. 
Itis due to the fact that in these places land is cheap, the climate is 
well adapted to sheep-raising, no feed need be provided for winter, and 
the wages of the natives who are employed in attending the sheep are 
very low indeed. Against such competition as will come from these 
countries, if unrestrained, it will be impossible for our farmers to com- 

j Sed if wool is placed upon the free-list, as proposed by this bill, 
its production in this nation will soon practically cease. . 

The majority of the Ways and Means Committee assert in their re- 
port that if wool is placed upon the free-list our manufacturers can 
t‘ make their goods cheaper and send them into foreign markets and 
successfully compete with the foreign manufacturers.” But before we 
can reasonably expect to send woolen goods into foreign markets, to 
compete with foreign-made goods, we should first supply ourselves, 
which we have not yet done. 

It appears that in 1887 we imported $45,000,000 worth of woolen 
goods. ‘These imported woolens not only bore the cost of transporta- 
tion from abroad but,also paid duties. 

Before we can command the markets of the world with woolen goods 
we must supply our own market with $45,000,000 worth of woolens 
and must also reduce the price not only below the cost of woolen goods 
sent to our country from abroad, but must in addition pay their trans- 
portation to distant countries in order to sell them there. This we can 
never do and pay existing wages to the mechanics who make the goods 
or existing prices to the farmers who now produce the wool. No proof 
is offered by the advocates of free wool to show that the removal of the 
duties on wool will enable us to manufacture woolen goods for export; 
they ask us to take the fact for granted because they say so. 

This is easily disproved. We have a full and abundant supply of 
cotton of every quality desired; it is produced in our own country, so 
that no foreign transportation charges need b& paid upon it, and our. 
opportunities to use and manufacture it are superior to those of any 
other nation so far as cheapness and abundant supply are concerned. 
Our operatives engaged in manufactures are as skillful as any in the 
world, and our machinery is equal to the best. A 

Foreign wool will be brought to us with additional transportation 
charges upon it and subject to the losses incident to long-distance car- 
riage. Our cotton cloths are in demand in the South American mar- 
kets, where woolen goods are unsuited to the climate; and yet with all 
our facilities for manufacturing, and with a market near, our exports 
of manufactured cotton in 1880 were only $10,000,000 out of a total 
domestic production of $210,900,000 worth of such goods; and in 1886 
our exports had risen to only $13,959,934. 

The following table shows the extent of our exports of cotton mænu- 
factures for ten years: 

During tie fiscal year ended June 30— 


From the above statement it will be seen that the average annual 
value of the exports of cotton manufactures for the last five years 
(1882-86) amounted to $12,731,128, and the exports of 1886 were but 
a trifle in excess of those of 1881. : 

On the other hand, the average annual value of cotton goods imported 
in the last five years exceeded $31,000,000, 

If we can not export cotton goods, with all our advantages, how can 
we succeed better with woolen goods, even if the wool is admitted free 
of duty and will be cheapened if it is placed upon the free-list? ButI 
do not believe that the removal of the duty upon foreign wool will ulti- 
mately reduce its price. 

In 1864 the production of wool in the United States was 142,000,000 
pounds; in 1874 it was 181,000,000, and in 1884 it was 308,000,000 
pounds. We imported in the same years 43,810,154, 54,901,760, and 
70,596,170 pounds, respectively. In twenty years our wool production 
was increased 166,000,000 pounds, while our imports were increased 
only 26,756,016 pounds. At the same relative rate of supply we will 
soon furnish our own markets with wool from our own flocks, and no 
foreign wool will be needed. 


Quantities of wool produced, imported, exported, and retained for consump- 
tion in the United States from 1864 to 1885, inclusive. 


Retained 
Total pro- 
Calendar Year ending for home 
year. Production. June 30 Imports. cuoio and consump- 
soporie; tion. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, 
142, 000, 000 185, $40, 154 | 184, 694, 69L 
..| 155, 000, 000 231,532, 274 |, 707,554 
„| 160, 000, 000 176,558, 046 | 175, 632, 041 
..| 168, 000, 000 192, 124, 803 | 188, 764,516 
180, 000, 000 219, 275, 926 | 218, 489,122 
162, 000, 000 211, 230,199 | 209, 367, 
160, 000, 000 058,028 | 226,727,522 
150, 000, 000 272, 256, 499 | 269, 849, 591 
158, 000, 000 243,496, 049 | 236, 380, 534 
-+| 170, 000,000 212,939, 541 | 25,803, 784 
«| 181, 000, 000 255,901, 7 232, 156, 099 
-| 192, 000, 000 236, 642,836 | 235, 019, 642 
200, 000, 000 242, 171,192 | 239, 002, 636 
208, 250, 000 256, 699,079 | 250, 399, 004 
211, 000, 000 250, 005, 155 | 245, 839; 755 
232, 500, 000 360, 631,747 | 356,791, 676 
240, 000, 000 295, 964,236 | 290, 385, 247 
272, 000, 000 339, 861, 744 | 335,913,729 
290, 000, 000 360,575, 478 | 356, 500, 961 
300, 000, 000 878, 350,651 | 376, 035, 557 
308, 000, 000 596,170 | 375, 492, 825 
302, 000, 000 431, 084, 958 | 429, 819, 242 


It will be seen that until 1885 there was a gradual increase in the 
amount of wool grown in this country. This increase in the produc- 
tion of wool, it will be observed from the table, is very gradual. From 
its nature it was not susceptible of sudden enlargement. The acreage 
in cotton or wheat may vary very greatly in successive years, but with 
wool there can be no such variation. 

Our flocks have grown slowly under the intelligent care of their 
owners, the statistics of this industry being as follows: 


Not only has the production of wool increased actually but relatively to the 
number of sheep, Owing to favorable and permanent legislation wool-growers 
have improved their flocks by raising better breeds and thus increased the 
weight of fleeces, In 1840, according to the census, the average weight of farm 
fleeces was 1.85 pounds; 1850, 2.42 pounds; 1860, 2.68 pounds; 1880, 4.79 pounds, 
Says Mr. Dodge, in commenting on this: 

“The improvement in density and weight of fleece constitutes the great ad- 
vantage that the manufacturing demand has made rather than increase of price, 
which tends to steadiness and cheapness in material and product, by the full 
development of the manufacture.” 

Another point is the higher value of American wools. The imported wools 
of the last five years constitute nearly one-fifth of the quantity manufactured, 
but itis little more thana tenth of the value of wool manufactured. This shows 
that under a sufficient tariff American growers have gone into the best quali- 
ties of wool. With this enormous increase in production, has the price been 
increased to the consumer? Notatall. I give the total average prices, in gold, 
of domestic, fine medium, and coarse-washed fleece wool for cach year from 
1859 to 1884, and let the reader judge for himself: 


These tables could be extended back to 1532, and the fact would be revealed 


that, with two 


le exceptions, wool has never averaged as low as in 1884; 
that the tendency 


been a steady increase in production, improvement in 
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The market for fine wool has been almost completely supplied, and the 
importations have been principally of the coarser wools. In 1835 we 
imported clothing wools valued at $2,262,824, combing wools valued 
at $669,604, and carpet and other similar wools valued at $5,947,495. 

Duties more or less protective in their character have been imposed 
upon wool from the very beginning of this Government, and even the 
low-revenue tariff of 1846 imposed duties upon imported wool. If 
foreign wool is now admitted free of duty it is probable that our mar- 
ket will be flooded with wool from abroad and the prices of domestic 
woo! will be broken at once. Wool-growing will become unprofitable 
and our flocks will be slaughtered, competition between American and 
foreign wool will cease, and our markets will be surrendered to the 
foreign product. 

The supply of domestic wool no longer competing, the increased de- 
mand for foreign wool to supply our own markets will advance the 
price, and we will find ourselves paying higher prices for inferior for- 
eign wools than we now pay for a better quality or the domestic article. 
This was the history of prices under the revenue tariff of 1846, and I 
see no reason to doubt that this result will follow the pernicious legis- 
lation imposed by this bill. 

In 1880 there were 382 establishments engaged in the mannfacture 
of silk in the United States. ‘The capital invested in the industry was 
$28,189,400, and 31,337 hands were employed. 

In that year raw silk was imported to the value of $12,024,699, and 
the manufactured product was valued at $34,519,723. 

In the same year our imports of manufactured silk were valued at 
$31,460,947. The raw silk imported was free of duty, while the man- 

silk had charged upon it an average duty of 58.98 per cent. 
Here we have an instance of free raw materials such as is contended 
for by the free-traders, with every facility for its manufacture in the 
United States. The machinery used was of the best class, and skilled 
workmen, many of whom had learned their trades in the factories of 
Europe, were employed. The product of the American looms was su- 
perior in quality to that imported, and the duty on foreign silks was 
higher than upon almost any other fabrics. In fact, it was the high 
duty that first induced our people to engage in the manufacture of silk. 

But with free raw material, skilled workmen, good machinery, and 
a high duty on manufactured silks, we were not able to supply ourown 
markets, The theory of the gentlemen on the other side is that with 
free raw materials our exports of manufactured ucts will be in- 
creased. Why wasthere not alarge exportation of American silks after 
raw silk was placed on the free-list? But the beneficial influence of a 
protective tariff was well illustrated in the growth of the silk industry 
of the United States, In 1870 we imported only three millions’ worth 
of raw silk, while in 1880 our imports were twelve millions, and in 
1886 eighteen millions of dollars’ worth, while the value of manufact- 
ured silk imported was reduced from thirty-nine millions in 1882 to 
twenty-eight millions in 1886. Silk goods were first manufactured here 
in 1867. ithouta protective tariff we would importall the silk goods 
we use; with protection we manufacture more than one-half. We em- 
ploy more than thirty-five thousand people at this industry, and add 
$40,000,000 annually to the value of the raw materials imported before 
they are placed on the market for consumption. 


SALT. 4 

Salt, too, is placed upon the free-list by this bill. Imported salt in 
bags and barrels now pays a duty of 12 cents a hundred, and salt in 
bulk a duty of 8 centsa hundred pounds. In 1886 weimported 2,406,- 
305 barrels, paying duties amounting to $706,324, or about 1.16 cents 
of duty to each person in the United States, The domestic produc- 
tions for the same year was 7,707,081 barrels, and this was furnished 
by theStates of Michigan, Louisiana, New York, Ohio, West Virginia, 
California, and other States. In Louisiana, Nevada, and Utah depos- 
its of salt are found, and this rock salt is mined and placed upon the 
market. Elsewhere it is prepared by the evaporation of brine, in some 
localities by solar heat,in others by artificial heat. Michigan heads 
the list of salt-producing States, her output in 1886 having been 3,677, - 
257 barrels. The fuel used is in most cases the offal of the saw-mills, 
the salt works and mills being located side by side, and the sawdust 
and other offal being utilized in evaporating the brine. The history 
of the salt industry in the United States shows a progressive decline in 
price with increase in the quantity produced. 

In 1860 the salt productof Michigan was 4,000 barrels and cost $2.35. 
In 1887 her product was 4,000,000 barrels, costing 58 cents per barrel, 
including the cost of the barrel, 20 cents. Salt is indispensable in the 
household as well as in commerce and manufactures. If there is any- 
thing in the world in which we should be self-supporting itissalt. It 
is highly imprudent in us to rely upon foreign countries for our salt 
supply, and we should not permit other nations to make this country 
a dumping-ground for their excessive stock. 

We have here the ‘‘raw material of manufacture,” the rock and the 
brine, and according to the theory of the majority of the Ways and 


Mesns Committee we should send out salt into the ‘* markets of the 
worid,’’ that great undefined region which they have not yet located. 
But the reason that we do not sell salt abroad and that it is imported 
here is that the foreign rates of wages are not quite one-half of what 
are paid in this country, and the removal of the duty will result in 
either, the reduction of the wages of our people or a large influx of for- 
eign salt, with a corresponding loss of employment to both labor and 
capital. The foreign article comes as ballast or at nominal freight and 
is sent into the country from the seaboard until it meets the domestic 
article. The removal of the duty will enable it to reach a further point 
inJand than now and it will thus usurp agreater portion of our market. 
No better salt is made anywhere than in the United States, and every 
consideration of safety and patriotism requires that we shall maintain 
this industry. 

If our industrial independence is to be maintained and our national 
safety provided for, we must be prepared to furnish our own clothing 
and our own food, and salt is indispensable to the production of the 
latter. The revenus from importations of salt is insignificant, while 
the removal of the duties may destroy the salt industry of the United 
States. 

COAL. 

Under the pending bill ‘‘ mineral substances in a crude state and 
metals unwrought’’ are to be admitted free, except when otherwise 
provided, and no duties are imposed on iron ore and bituminous coal. 
What will be admitted free under this provision of the bill? ‘* Crude” 
is said by lexicographers to mean ‘‘in a raw state,’’ “not changed by 
any process of preparation,” ‘‘unrefined,’? as common crude salt. 
Coal and iron ore are not mentioned in any of the schedules of this 
bill, and there can be little doubt that they are placed upon the free- 
list as ‘‘ mineral substances in a crude state. ’’ 

A similar expression in the existing tariff law has been held to em- 
brace all ores not otherwise provided for, and to include limestone 
and sand. Iron ore and bituminous coal have each a duty of 75 cents 
a ton imposed upon them by existing law. Itis remarkable that these 
important products are not placed upon the free-list by name, so that 
attention might at once have been given to the wrong done by exempt- 
ing them from duty; but the dark-lantern methods pursued in framing 
this bill seem to have crept into its verbiage and a part of its destructive 
purposes is left to interpretation instead of being clothed in honest ex- 
pression. A duty has been imposed upon bituminous coal from 1824 
until the present time, and the importance of the coal industry de- 
mands that its interests should be protected, and that the miners en- 
gaged in its production, the owners of ourcoal lands, and the vast capital 
invested in its transportation should be permitted to have their own mar- 
ket. No one has charged that excessive profits have been made in the 
production or transportation of bituminous coal, and no bituminous 
a anywhere appeared as a bogy to frighten the free- 

nk, h 

The average cost of bituminous coal at the mouth of the minein Penn- 
sylvania is estimated to have been during the last year 80} cents a ton, 
many mines having been worked at a loss to the operators. The pro- 
duction of bituminous coal in Pennsylvania for 1886 was 26,160,735 
short tons, and the te production for the United States for the 
same year was 73,707,957 short tons, against 5,775,077 tons mined in 
1860. 

That this vast increase of production was largely due to our protect- 
ive tariff goes without saying, and the low prices at which it is now pro- 
duced is an illustration of the unvarying rule that prices have declined 
under domestic competition. 

But ifcoal is placed upon the free-list the coal from Nova Scotia, which 
is mined at tide water and shipped upon vessels at the mouth of the 
mines will compete with domestic coal all along the Atlantic coast as 
far south as Baltimore, and to the extent that the market is supplied 
from this source our miners will be deprived of employment and mine 
owners of a market. 

Chinese labor is employed in the Nova Scotia mines, wages paid 
them are of the lowest, and it is currently reported that they have 
no houses there, but live inside the mines like the beasts that draw 
the miners’ cars. I ask, is it fair that American miners should be sub- 
iected to such competition ? 

The wages of our miners are now too low, strikes occur in which the 
fault too often lies with the mine owners; but Chinese competition may 
destroy the ability of the men to strike, and this perhaps may enable a 
few heartless mine owners to score new triumphs over poor American 
wage-workers, It can not be that coal is placed upon the free-list in 
order to carry out the President’s idea of ‘‘free raw materials of manu- 
facture,’’ for the coal we have is already free. As it lies in the mine it 
isthe free gift of nature tous. It costs absolutely nothing until capital 
has been expended in developing the mines and the miner has gone 
down into the recesses of the earth to bring it to the light of day. If 
any part of the market is taken by foreign coal, it will be a blow to our 
labor and capital as unnecessary as it will be haimfal to American in- 
terests. 

IRON ORE. 

The amount ef iron ore produced in the United States in 1886 was 

much larger than in any previous year, and is estimated at 10,000,000 
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gross tons, and the amountof iron oreimported was1,039,433tons. The 
imported ore comes from Cuba, Spain, Algeria, and Elba. Slave labor 
is employed in its production in Cuba, while the laborers in 
the mines of Spain and Africa consider themselves well paid at 25 cents 
per day. 

If iron ore is put upon the free-list American miners of iron ore will 
be placed in competition with slaves and lazzaroni, and if this is done to 
cheapen the price of iron ore this cheapness comes at too ta cost. 
The average of wages to our own miners is shown by official reports to 
be from $1.40 to $2.08 per day, and if iron is to be cheapened by the 
introduction of free foreign ore this cheapening must begin with the 
labor of the men who are engaged in its production. 

The advocates of this plan do not openly and directly propose to re- 
duce wages, but they aim at the same result in this indirect way. by 
substituting the products of foreign labor at starvation wages for the 
products of the American workingman, and thus depriving him of 
work. The question that arises is, shall American labor engaged in the 
production of iron ore and coal be protected as well as the labor that 
is employed at the furnace and theforge? What is the reason for plac- 
ing these articles upon the free-list? The supply of American ore is 
unlimited in extent and of every variety suitable for steel as well as 
iron. If there is a necessity for importing other crude materials there 
is none in this. Under a protective duty home competition can be re- 
lied upon to meet the wants of our iron and steel manufacturers, with 
every variety of ore at the lowest cost consistent with fair wages to 
American labor. Weshould not rely upon importations for that which 
we can ourselves supply. American ore can not be exported; why not 
give it the home market? The splendid growth of our iron and steel 
industries, under protection, is without a parallel in the history of the 
world. 

Production of the iron and steel industries of the United States since the 
close of ihe civil war. 
[Net tons of 2,000 pounds.] 
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1,916,641} 642,420 | 583, 936 9.650 | 593,586 69,500 

1, 865, 000 705, 000 | 586,000 34,000 620, 000 62,259 

1,911, 608 710,000 | 737.483 88, 250 775, 733 63,000 

2, 854, 558 911, 992 | 905,930 94,070 000, 000 58,000 
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5, 122 | 2,255,957 | 227.874 | 1,460,920 | 1,638,794 | 1,945,095 | 91,293 

PAA 5, 972 | 2,283,920 | 64,954 | 1,295,740 | 1,360, 694 | 1,874,359 | 74,758 

613 | 1,981,747 | 25,560 | 1,119,291 | 1, 144, 851 | 1,736,985 | 57,005 

869 | 1,789,740 | 14,815 | 1,079,400 | 1,094,215 | 1,917,350 | 41,700 

328 | 2,259, 913 679 | 1,768,922 | 1,792,601 | 2,870,003 | 41,909 


And in the presence of this vast increase in production there has been 
a marked diminution in price, as shown by the following table: 
PRICES OF IRON AND STEEL UNDER A REVENUE TARIFF AND UNDER PROTECTION 

The prices given in the following table embrace the revenue-tariff period be- 
fore the war and the last fourteen years of the protective-tariff period, which 
was ushered in by the Morrill tariff of 1851. In these fourteen the infla- 
tion of values caused by the expansion of the currency as an incident of our civil 
war had away. These prices are yearly averages of monthly quotations 
for No. 1 anthracite foundry pig-iron, best refined bar-iron, and iron rails, all 
per gross ton, at Philadelphia; nails, per keg, wholesale, at Philadelphia; and 
steel rails, per gross ton, at Pennsylvania mills. 


Prices under the revenue 


tariffs of 1846 and 1557. 
Pig- | Bar- | Iron | Cut 
.| iron, | rails. nails. 

$91.66 |......... | aiil, $67.95 nu $3.99 

86.04 | $60 S4. 46 60.85 3.42 

79.33 | 62) | 4.30 52.08 2.98 

67.50. | 53: | 4.00 45.55 2.57 

9.54 | 474 | 3.65 44.24 | 423| 231 

54.66 | 453 | 3.30 51.85 | 48) | 2.69 

53.79 | 45} | 3.08 60.33 | 67) | 3.68 

$3.50 | 774 | 4.50 58.05 | 613 | 3.09 

91.33 aj 4.60 61.41 | 48i | 3.47 

74.58 | 62 | 4.10 50.30 | 373 | 3.06 

78.75 | 612 | 3.94 44.05 | 304 | 2.39 

71.04 3.72 40.32 | 28} | 2.33 

62.29 | 50 | 2.50 43.12 | 34| 2.97 

60,00 | 493 | 3.96 49.37 | 37} | 2.30 
58.75 | 43 | 3.13 

Average...) 26} | 71.52 58? | 3.87 | Ayerage n 


These figures show that pig-iron, bar-iron, and nails have been cheaper under 
protection than under a revenue policy, and that steel rails have been sold under 
protection at much lower prices than iron rails weresold undera revenue tariff, 

But notwithstanding the decrease in price, American wages have been 
maintained, and the men engaged in iron and steel production have 
been better paid, better clad, and better fed, have lived in more com- 
fortable houses and have given their children better educational advan- 
tages than any other iron and steel workers on the face of the earth 
have been able to afford, Although we have achieved this vast result 
in our production of iron and steel, we have not been able to supply 
our home market. 

The following table shows the foreign values of all our imports of 
iron and steel, including fire-arms, hardware, cutlery, machinery, ete., 
from 1871 to 1886: 


Years, 


«| $19, 874, 399 
18, 013, 010 
33, 331, 569 


The total importations of these sixteen years aggregate $716,173, 711 
in foreign value. Their cost to our people was, however, much more 
than this sum—importers’ profits, ocean freight, and other charges, 
bringing the total cost up to almost, if not altogether, double the for- 
eign value. 

These importations were admitted because the articles named were 
produced more cheaply abroad than they could be made in this coun- 
try, and this was only rendered possible by the fact that wages abroad 
were lower than here. The cost of producing a ton of iron is 73 per 
cent. labor, as shown by the following carefully-prepared and well- 
authenticated table: 


Anthracite 
and bitu- | Charcoal, 
minous, 
Labor in w $10.26 
Labor in po 1.78 
Labor at furnace, including repairs. 


Wotenl cnet cal Wabi oE a e S 
Taxes, insurance,commissions,office expenses, interest, 
freight, traveling expenses, royalties, ete. 


Total cost of a ton of pig-irom..............0. 
Percentage of labor cost to total cost ......ce.---+++ 
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Let us give all this labor to Americans and not to foreigners, 
WAGES. 
Official investigations show that the rates of wages in the United 
States were in 1879 more than twice those of Belgium, three times those 


in Denmark, , and France, once and a half those in England 
and Scotland, and more than three times those in Italy and Spain. At 
the same time the prices of the necessaries of life are lower in the United 
States than in any of the foregoing countries, and the relative prices of ` 
necessaries of life and wages it is believed have not materially changed 
since that time. In 1884 it was estimated by competent authority that 
assuming the produce of labor to be one hundred, in Great Britain 
fifty-six parts go to the laborer, twenty-one to capital, and twenty-three 
to government; in France forty-one parts go to the laborer, thirty-six 
to capital, and twenty-three to government; in the United States sev- 
enty-two parts go to the laborer, twenty-three to capital, and five to 
government. 

The hearings before the Tariff Commission in 1882 brought out a 
very complete comparison between the wages then paid in this country 
and in Euroj The result is on record. It is that in industrial pur- 
suits Pipe pae standard of wages is at least 60 per cent, higher 
here than in Britain, and the difference is still greater against every 
continental country. 

This conclusion is established beyond controversy. Q@ur mills and 
factories while peopled with men and women whom we are prond to call 
Americans, are not the work-places of those only who are native born. 
In them you will find working side by side Americans and Irish-A mer- 
icans and German-Americans, all receiving like pay for similar serv- 
ices, and in estimating the rates of wages no one asks about the nation- 
ality of the artisan. Why are these foreign mechanics and artisans 
and laborers here? They have left friends to whom they were at- 
tached, have braved the perils of the ocean and begun life anew ina 
strange land. They came to better their condition, and have found 
that with the same amount of exertion they can secure more of the 
comforts and conveniences of life than they could secure at their old 
homes, and to these they may here add luxuries which were unattain- 
able abroad. 

They earn better wages here than in Germany, or Ireland, or Eng- 
land, and their increased earning power is not due to their increased 
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efficiency, but because the American rate of wages is higher than in 
the conntries from which they came. No verbal juggling about high 
ree oceasioning low cost of production can wipe out this stubborn 
act. 

Ifa man gets $1.75 in England for puddling a ton of iron and $5.50 

- for the same services in Pittsburgh, itcan not be successfully contended 
that the cost of the production of a ton of iron in Pittsburgh is not in- 
creased by the enhanced value of the labor employed. And the rela- 
tive wages of all Jabor is substantially the same. Between 1861 and 
1886 the number of foreigners who came to our country was 8,620,664, 
and these were mostly mechanies and laborers. Why did they come 
if not to better their condition? Of this vast number but few have 
returned. How many American mechanics and laborers, have gone 
abroad to better their condition? Ihave never heard of a single one 
who did this. 

Under the benign influence of the legislation placed upon the stat- 
ute-books of the nation*by the Republican party, our manufacturing 
establishments have grown until they are second to none in the world. 
The character of their products has equaled those of the older na- 
tions, while the wages paid are higher than in any other nation. 


GROWTH OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 


tese seen 


Notwithstanding the terrible civil strife, destroying the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of our young men, and exhausting many ofour States, 
the growth of our manufactures between 1860 and 1870, under a pro- 
tective tariff, was almost double the increase under the revenue tariff of 
the preceding decade, while the growth from 1860 to 1888 is almost 400 
per cent., in round numbers $5,114,138,324. 

The total wealth of the United States in 1880 was $43,642,000, 000, 
The total wealth of Great Britain in 1880 was $43,366,000,000. Cham- 
bers’ Journal for January, 1834, declares that statisticians after calcu- 
lations ** pronounced the United States to be not only potentially but 
actually richer than the United Kingdom.” It has been alleged by the 
friends of this bill that labor does not receive a fair share of the prod- 
ucts of manufacture in this country; and as Mr. Edward Atkinson 
has been quoted as authority by the gentleman who made the open- 
ing in this debate [Mr. Mix1s], I, too, will read from his works. 
Of $1,100,000 product of a cotton mill he shows in his ‘‘ Margin of 
Profits,” page 23, that 91.62 per cent. goes to the laborers, 7 per cent. 
to the owners, and 1.38 per cent. to the payment of taxes; or putting 
it in figures, $1,007,820 of the $1,100,000 of product goes to wage- 
earners. That the condition of the workmen is better now than ever 
before is shown by the same author, who says: 


A hundred years ago, as nearly as I can make it out, it took more time and 
more hard work for a family to get their clothing than it did to-get their food, 
Now it takes a t deal less time to earn money to buy clothing than it does 
to buy food. ere a man spends $100 a year for uncooked food for his own 
use, he need not spend more than $0 a ee for his clothing, ready made, in- 
eluding his boots and shoes and hats. It is a great blunder to say that while the 
rich are growing richer the poor are growing poorer, It is only the poor who 
can’t work well, or who won't work well, who grow poor while the rich are 
growing rich in this country. The best times for the manufacturer are the times 
when he makes the most money, and they are always when the wages are high- 
est, and not when they are lowest, because wage-earners are their principal and 
most important customers. 

Again I quote: 

The men of special skill, who are at the head of their trades, are 100 per cent. 
better off to-day than they were twenty years ago and more, That is, they can 
buy twice as much clothing, food, fuel, and as good a shelter to-day for a year's 
wages as they could buy twenty years ago with what they earned then. 

The average carpenter, mason, painter, or other mechanic, who minds his 
own business and keeps the control of his own time, can buy nearly twice as 
much, but not quite. The average factory operative can buy two-thirds more 
than he or she could buy twenty years ago with a year’s wages; and the com- 
mon laborer can buy 50 per cent, more. 

But gentlemen assert that the profits of the manufacturer are enor- 
mons, and they quote the census of 1880 to sustain their position. Mr. 
Edward Atkinson shows how worthless such estimates are: 

It is a common blunder, made even by many members of Congress who ought 
to know better, to try to find out what were the profits of manufacturing in 1880 
from the figures of the census. For sucha purpose the figures of the census 
are mere rubbish. All that you havein the census, and I know of what I speak, 
for I framed the formsof many of the questions, especially in the department in 
which I took the census myself. I say thatall you bave in the census which 
is of value and which can be made use of with safety, is the gross value of manu- 
factured products: the cost of the materials; the number of employés, and the 
sum of their wages; but when you undertake to arrive at profits by deducting 
cost of materials and the sum of the wages you are all at sea, because no state- 
ment was asked and no answer was given as to the cost of depreciation, the cost 
of insurance, of taxes, of administration, of interest, of loss by bad debts, of dis- 
tribution by railway, or of many other elements which used up the greater part 
of the 48} per cent, which is erroneously assigned as the profits of capital. The 

year [88) was a very prosperous year, and the capital invested in manufactur- 
ng, mechanic, and mining artsin that year probably did carn from 6 to 10 per 
cent., but on the average not more than 10, and probably not as much. 


Protection has brought with it not only a development of the pro- 
ductive forces of the nation, but it has cheapened prices also. Thede- 
cline in the annual average currency price of some of the leading com- 
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modities in the New York market from 1850 to 1886 is shown in the 
following table: 
_ [Prepared by Mr. Joshua Reece, jr., of the New York Journal of Commerce. ] 


Middling | Standard | Standard | Bleached | Standard | $4 by 64 
Years. | cotton,per | sheetings,| drillings, | shectings, | prints.per nthe ng- 
pound, | per yard. | per yard. | per yard. | yard. SA E 
5 Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Ceats. 

12,34 7.87 7.97 14.96 10. 62 5.19 

11.00 8.73 8.92 15.50 9.50 5.44 

23.98 14.58 14. 98 22.50 12.41 7.14 

11.51 8.51 8.51 12.74 7.4L 4.51 

9.28 6.7 +6.25 10. 65 6.00 8.31 


* Including 18$! and since, the prices of standard drillings are net; raw cot- 
ton prices are also net for the entire period. 
MARKETS OF THE WORLD, 

But we are told by the majority of the Ways and Means Committee 
in their report upon this bill that with free raw materials we can send 
our manufactured goods out into the markets ofthe world. Where are 
these markets? If we go to Germany, or France, or Italy, or Russia 
we find them hedged in with protective tariffs, and straining every 
effort to supply their own markets as well as to produce a surplus to 
send abroad. Of the ‘‘ world’s market” Mr. David A. Wells says: 

With the introduction of new, more effective, and cheaper methods or instru- 
mentalities of production, every nation ofadvanced civilization has experienced, 
in a greater or less degree, an increase in the product of nearly all its indus- 
tries save those which are essentially handicraft in their character, with not 
only no corresponding increase, but often an actual decrease in the number of 
laborers to whom regular and fairly remunerative employment constitutes the 
only means of obtaining an independent and comfortable livelihood. Every 
country with accumulating productions has accordingly felt the necessity of 


dis ng ofits surplus by exporting it to the markets ,most freely open to it 
and, as a consequence, that has happened which might have been ex e 


conld the exact course of events have been anticipated, namely, increased com- 
petition in every home market, engendered by increasing domestic production 
and the efforts of foreign producers to export (introduce) theirsurplus; flercer 
competition to effect sales of the excess of competitive products by the sellers of 
all nationsin neutral markets, and an almost irresistible tendency toward a uni- 
versal depression of prices and profits, and, to a greater or less extent, a dis- 
placement of labor, 

It is also to be noted that as the capacity for industrial production increases 
and competition to effect sales becomes fiercer the more feverish is the anxiety 
to meet peuo separ ety. on the part of foreign rivals—by producing 
cheaper goods; and that this policy in the states of continental Europe, and 
more particularly Germany, is antagonizing efforts to shorten the hours of 
Jabor and restrict the factory employment of women and children. and is also 
tending in a marked degree to do away With the heretofore genera! practice of 
suspending labor on Sund ys. 


In Saxony it is stated that— 


Sunday labor has become usual in most factories and workshops solely under 
the stress of competition, so that the hours of divine service are alone excluded, 
and these only from absolute necessity, 


Are we to surrender our own: market to foreigners and follow the 
ignis fatuus of ‘‘ markets of the world ’’ into the ** fierce competition ”’ 
and ‘‘ feverish anxiety to meet competition ’’ that he describes and en- 
counter the ‘‘ universal depression of pricesand profits’? with the aban- 
donment of the ‘‘heretofore general practice of suspending Jabor on 
Sundays” in order to succeed in doing so? I hope not. 

But we have here in our own nation the best market in all the 
world. Sixty millions of enlightened people with ability to buy and 
a disposition to consume, who are alongside our manufacturing estab- 
lishments, furnish a better market than we-can possibly secure else- 
where. Let us keep ourown market for ourselves. England never 
once repealed, remitted, or abated a protective duty on any foreign 
goods until long after her superiority was established and she could 
produce cheaper than any of her competitors. Let us learn a lesson 
from her and maintain our duties so that we can retain our own mar- 
kets. Every patriotic consideration requires that this shall be done. 

England must export manufactured products, because her very ex- 
istence depends upon it, for her own markets are too limited to take 
the supply that can be produced by her own factories, and we look in 
vain for markets that are not already occupied and fully supplied. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing clearer or truer in human reasoning 
than that labor is the source of wealth, and that its freedom and di- 
versification are the measure of its productiveness. 

Universal history testifies that not a single nation on the globe has 
reached independence and wealth but such as have firmly maintained 
a protective policy in the regulation of foreign trade. Protection is 
strong because it is national; because it has rendered possible the brill- 
iant industrial achievements of the last quarter of a century; because 
it is conservative and not wasteful; because it builds up and does not 
destroy. It means the defense of American interests, of American la- 
bor and capital, of American commerce, and of American homes, It 
gives to onr own workmen the preference in doing the work that may 
be required to be done for the benefit of the American people. It has 
carried us safely through a civil war, it has brought us wealth and 
prosperity as a nation, and it should be maintained. 

With our experience we may well say: 

Labor is discovered to be the grand conqueror, enriching and building up na- 
tions more surely than the proudest battles. 


(Applause. ] 
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During the delivery of the foregoing remarks the hammer fell. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman’s time will be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is now speaking in the time of 
another gentleman. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 

Mr. YARDLEY. 
desires it. 

Mr. ATKINSON. I should be glad to havea few minutes longer. 

Mr. YARDLEY. Then I yield fifteen minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. ATKINSON resumed and concluded his remarks, as above. 

Mr. YARDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not flatter myself that in the 
closing days of this debate I shall beable to present any new views or 
offer any suggestions but what have practically received the attention 
and consideration of this House; but I have the honor to represent upon 
this floor a district whose hills are black with the smoke of the furnace 
and whose valleys echo the sound of the shuttle and the loom—a dis- 
trict of more than one hundred and seventy-five thousand intelligent, 
prosperous, hopeful people, who believe that their great manufactur- 
ing and agricultural interests will be seriously affected by the de- 
straction of the system of protection; and therefore for them, and in 
their name, I solemnly and earnestly protest against the passage of this 
bill. 

Less than thirty years ago, when the Democratic party went out of 
business, it left the country with its credit impaired and its Treasury 
bankrupt; but to-day we are confronted with the anomalous condition 
of an outstanding debt and an overflowing Treasury. More than $80,- 
000,000 of the people’s money have been allowed to accumulate in the 
vaults of the national Treasury. “Upon whom rests the responsibility 
for this large and unwarranted accumulation? 

Let the Democratic party answer whether at any time during the 
term of the present Executive there has been any attempt by a Demo- 
cratic House to avert the financial disaster and ruin so freely proph- 
esied by the President as likely to result from thesurplus in the Treas- 


I still trust that there will be no objection. 
I will yield the gentleman additional time if he 


ury. 

Sixteen million dollars of the surplus should long since have been 
refunded to the loyal States in repayment of the direct taxes paid by 
them during the war. The vetoes of the President have deprived the old 
soldiers of the pensions which theirpatient sufferings so justly earned. 
Thousands of men and women with honest and legally adjudicated 
claims against the Government are awaiting with empty hands because 
forsooth a Democratic House, presumably anxious to avert impending 
disaster ofan overflowing treasury, has persistently neglected and refused 
to make the necessary and proper appropriations for the payment of 
the just debts of the Government. The Blair educational bill passed 
a Republican Senate, but has been strangled in the committee-room of 
a Democratic House, that its death might aid to accumulate and con- 
tinue the vast surplus in the Treasury. 

These observations, Mr. Chairman, apply only to the surplus that 
has already accumulated, and are only important as tending to show 
that the Democratic party has repeatedly and persistently neglected 
and refused to follow any of the methods which would have prevented 
the accumulation of the surplus, but, on the contrary, as willfully and 
unlawfully hoarded the money in the Treasury for the purpose of 
frightening the people, and thus intending to break down a system of 
protection, 

An enterprising business man with $5,000 surplus in bank and 
$10,000 in outstanding notes would proceed to apply the surplus to the 
payment of the notes. If the Administration had been moved by an 
‘honest desire to reduce the surplus it would have applied the surplus 
revenues to the payment and the redemption of the bonds of the Goy- 
ernment and thus reduced alike the surplus and the debt of the nation. 

Congress has lately informed the President that in their unanimous 
opinion the Administration has for years been invested with ample 
statutory anthority to purchase and redeem the bonds of the Govern- 
ment, and it is fair to assume that in obedience to this information the 
bonds of the Government will be purchased, the debt of the nation be 
redeemed, and the dangers arising from the present surplus thus be 
averted. 

Weare still, however, confronted with the graver and much more 
important question how to so reduce taxation that hereafter the rev- 
enues of the Government shall not materially exceed its necessary and 
proper expenditures. 

The Government has the inherent constitutional right to collect from 
the people by taxation so much money as will surely provide for its 
necessary and proper expenditures, pay its just debts, and make its 
financial condition secure, but beyond that it can not go. 

The Government has no right to levy unnecessary taxes for the pur- 
pose of hoarding the moneyin the Treasury, for the purpose of creating 
trusts or fostering monopolies, nor for the purpose of making wasteful 
and extravagant expenditures; and when it collects annually seventy- 
tive or eighty million dollars more money than is necessary to defray 
its expenses and pay its debts, the people have the right to demand 
that there shall be some reduction of taxation; and upon this main 
question of the importance and necessity of the reduction of taxes 
there can be no contention or controversy. The Republican party is 
not opposed to a reduction of taxes; on the contrary, almost all the 


reductions of taxes that has been made in the last twenty years have 
been made by the Republican party. Gentlemen upon the other side 
talk much about oppressive taxes and the necessities for reduction, 
but when have they ever reduced the taxes of the country? For five 
long years they have had control of this House, and yet during that 
time not one dollar of taxes has been reduced. The tree is known 
by its fruits, and a political party is judged by its record, and thatthe . 
people may know just what has been done by both parties in the last 
twenty years, I offer in evidence an extract from the ‘‘ views of the 
minority of the Committee on Ways and Means,” as presented by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]: 


By the act of July 14, 1870, the reduction of the revenue from customs duties 
was: 


we $2,403, 000 
23, 651, 748 


By the act of June 6, 1872, tariff duties were further reduced, and the reduc- 
tion by the— 


Estimated reduction from the dutiable list.. 
OPM ass vecctecasenvessy 
By the act of March 3, 18 


ssreseceseeenre $3, S45, 724 
„. 11,933, 191 


ROMS DEN E EN ENE AAA NEA OE E A AA IINE „. 20, 855, 799 
The foregoing estimates were made when the several bills were passed, 


Of internal taxes the following have been the reduction made by the party 
now in the minority since the conclusion of the war: 
By the acts of July 13, 1866, and March 2, 1867..............sscccceseseessene we $103, 381, 199 
By the acts of March 31,1868, and February 3,1868. -- 54,802,575 
By the act of July 14, 1870....... 55, 315, 321 
By the act of December 21, 187 14, 435, 862 
By the act of June 6, 1872... 15, 807, 618 


By the act of March 3, 1883. 


254, 421, 260 

This we present as the result of Republican legislation from July 13, 1866, 
down to and including March 3, 1883. 

The Republican party was in control of the House of Representatives from the 
first-named date to March 4, 1875. During that period it will be observed that 
taxation was reduced and revenue diminished in theaggregate sum of $284,421,- 


260. Onthe 4th of Mareh, 1875, tae control of the House passed to the Democratic 
rty and remained with it until the 4th day of March, 1881, a period of six years. 
ring these years the int revenue was reduced $6,368,935, On the 4th day 
of March, 1881, the Republican party was reinvested with control of the House 
of Representatives, holding it for two years, during which time it reduced tax- 
ation and the revenues from custom sources in the estimated sum, $20,855,799, 
and upon internal revenue, $40,677,682, a grand total of $61,432,481. 

It will be observed that from 1866 to 1888, a period of twenty-two years, the 
control of the House of Representatives has been equally divided between the 
two political parties, each having eleven years. 

During the eleven years of Republican control the revenues were 
uced (estimated)..........ccssseseee s a sessesesescessoneess $02, 004, 569 


6, 368, 935 
These figures have never been challenged or denied, and they show 
what the Republican party has done in the past, and she stands now, 
as ever, ready and willing to further reduce the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment, but she insists that the reductions shall be so made as to af- 
ford the greatest relief to the American people, and on the lines of fair 
and honest protection to American industries and American labor. 

How, then, shall the revenues of the Government be reduced ? 

There are two methods of raising the revenues of the Government, 
one by direct or internal taxation, the other by duties or customs 
upon imported goods. The system of direct or internal taxation has 
always been regarded by our people as inquisitorial, and not to be en- 
dured except in times of great national necessity; only three times in 
the history of our country have internal taxes been imposed upon the 
people, and then only as necessary war measures. 

The internal taxes imposed after the Revolutionary war were re- 
pealed in nine years, and those imposed after the war of 1812 were re- 
pealed in four years. 

The present system of internal taxation was enacted in 1862, and 
grew out of the necessities of the late civil war; the taxes included in 
the system have all been repealed except those on whisky and tobacco. 
A total repeal of the internal taxes, however, might leave us witha 
deficit instead of a surplus, and, as has been well said, ‘‘a surplus is 
easier to handle than a deficit.” 

Whenever it becomes necessary to repeal the whisky tax in order to 
save and protect American industries I shall willingly and unhesitat- 
ingly vote to repeal the tax upon whisky, but I do not think that 
necessity now exists. To repeal or reduce the tax on whisky, unless 
the same be necessary to protect our industries, while continuing in 
force duties upon sugars would, I think, be unjust to the tax-payer and 
unsatisfactory to the people. 7 

‘Lhe tax upon spirits or alcohol, to be used for medicinal, scientific, 
or manufacturing purposes, is a direct tax upon our own people, from 
which they should be relieved, and the special tax imposed upon drug- 
gists for the sale of alcohol is a relic of the war taxes which should now 
be repealed. The tax upon tobacco is adirect and obnoxious tax which 


Democratic control the revenues were 


15,893,547. 
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falls upon the farmer whose fields are adapted to its cultivation, and 
upon the home cigar manufactory that furnishes employment to thou- 
sands of skilled laborers, and its repeal would relieve the people of $30,- 
000,000 of taxes. These, Mr. Chairman, are theinternal taxes which, 
in my judgment, should be repealed. 

XOW, WHAT OF TIE TARIFF? 

The gentlemen upon the other side of the House seem to take par- 
ticular pains in speaking of the tariff to denounce it as a war tax. 
Why, Mr. Chairman, the present tariff law was not passed as a war 
measure. It was signéd by President Buchanan before the war. Its 
object was to restore the protective policy of the nation, and the duties 
were not laid in expectation of war, but were such as were then thought 
necessary to protect and maintain American industries and fairly re- 
ward American labor. It is true that duties were increased during 
the war by the acts of 1862 and 1864, but it is equally true that since 
the war corresponding Teluctions: have been made in both customs du- 
pas and internal taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand the spirit of the Republican party, 
we are ready to join in any fair and honest revision of the tariff, but 
we insist that such revision shall be by the friends of protection and 
not by the friends of free trade; a revision by such methods as will pro- 
tect American industries and not destroy them; a revision that will re- 
lieve the tax-payer without reducing the wages of the laborer; a revision 
that will protect our home markets and not injure the interests of our 
own people. # 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to consume the time of this House 
in discussing in detail questions of classification or rates of duty, but 
gladly leave that to gentlemen whose superior knowledge of the sub- 
ject and long legislative experience has abundantly qualified them for 
that duty; but I beg to suggest certain principles upon which it seems 
to me the tariff may be revised and the people relieved of unnecessary 
taxes without disturbing the business of the country, crippling indus- 
tries, or impoverishing labor. 

If there are any articles now subject to duty that are not raised or 
produced in our own country, I would place them upon the free-list, 
and if there are any raw materials which enter into production or con- 
sumption in this country that can not be by reasonable outlay profit- 
ably produced here, they should be admitted free, but due preference 
should always be given to our own raw materials, and due regard had 
for the value of la ise expended upon it. I would reduce, or abolish, 
the duties upon such articles as are not y produced here, or 
only in such limited quantities as to make the cost of production a 
grievous burden upon the tax-payer, and where the industry after fair 
and repeated trials gives no promise for its fature growth. 

Every man, woman, and child of our sixty millions of people isa 
consumer of sugar, and yet not more than one-twelfth of the total 
consumption is produced here. 

The following table shows the amount of sugar imported in the last 
ten years and the duties paid: 


Year. | rr | Value. | Duty paid. 
-| 1,552, 070 | $36,387,464 
1,598, 931 | 37,204,197 
1, 831 | 39, 107,256 
1 087 | 45,983,045 
3 545 | 46,711,795 
l, 942 | 44,517,851 

-| 2, 316 | 47,500,750 
2, 857 | 50,885, 916 
2, 090 | 50, 265.535 
2, 884 | 56,507,495 


For the last ten years we have paid on an average $45,000,000 every 
ear in duties on sugars. We have fostered and the sugar 
industry by im g a higher rate of duty upon it than upon any 
other article of general consumption, and yet with all this encourage- 


ment and protection the amount of the production has not increased. 

The State of Louisiana produces about 93 per cent. of all the cane- 
sugar in the United States. The following table shows the amount of 
sugar raised in Louisiana and the other Southern States in the years 
mentioned: 


> 
Other Sonthern States, 


1860-"61 . 
1861-"62 . 
1834-"85 .. 
1855-"86 . 


I have not the official figures for 1886-’87 at hand, but I believe the 
ee for that year was less than for the year 1885. 

, the principle of protection is to foster and encourage 
ae American ‘industry that after a fair trial gives such reasonable 
promise of success as would encourage competition, and thus bring 
about a reduction of prices. Sugar does not come within this rule. and 


it seems to me that it is unfair to longer continue this heavy tax upon 
the people. It is probable, however, that there may be hopes for the 
sugar from the cane, the sorghum, and the beet, and upon the princi- 
ple of encouraging American industries I would offer a bounty for all 
sugar raised on our soil. . 

Mr. Chairman, a reduction of the internal taxes and the duties upon 
imports upon the lines I have indicated will reduce the revenues of 
the Government about $80,000,000, and these are the methods which 
seem to me to afford the greatest relief to the greatest number, and 
therefore likely to prove most satisfactory to the people. I-realize, 
however, that other and different views are entertained by gentlemen 
upon both sides of the House, and I fully understand that to effect a 
revision of ‘the tariff it is necessary to concede something to the views 
and opinions of others; but there is a certain well-defined line beyond 
which the friends of protection can not go. Every effort to cripple 
American industries, break down the home market of the farmer, and 
reduce the wages of the laborer must be steadily resisted. 

This is not a new question; the system of protection is as old as the 
Constitution of our fathers, Under the Articles of Confederation there 
was no authority in the General Government to levy taxes, collect rev- 
enues, and regulate foreign or domestic commerce, and as was clearly 
shown by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Houk], when upon the 
floor yesterday, during this period from 1783 to 1787, while the country 
was under the policy of free trade, the commerce of the United States 
went down, the Treasury was bankrupt, and the people were disheart- 
ened and discontented, and from this distress and disaster came the con- 
vention to frame a constitution, and the debates of that convention show 
that those early patriots were fully persuaded that if the prosperity and 
welfare of the people were to be secured and the young Republic was to 
assume her place among the nations of the earth it was necessary to 
thus early foster and protect the home industries of the country. The 
Constitution gave the General Government the power to levy and col- 
lect taxes and to regulate the commerce of the States and of foreign 
states; and the First Congress of the United States under this Consti- 
tution, recognizing the wisdom and necessity for protection, enacted a 
law which ope 

Tt is ni for the support of the Government, for the discharge of the 
debt of the United States, and for the encouragement and protection at manu- 
factories, that duties be laid on imported goods, wares, and merchandise. 

This act was signed by George Washington nearly one hundred years 
ago, and from that day protection to American industries has been ihe 

licy of every President of the United States, Federalist and Whig, 
| paaien and Republican alike, down to the time of the present Ex- 
ecutive. It was reserved for the present Executive to disregard the 
teachings of Jefferson, of Madison, of Monroe, of Jackson, of Polk, and 
of Buchanan, and declare that the principles advocated by them were 
* vicions, inequitable, and illogical, ” 

We are told by the President that the tariff should be revised because 
the farmers are suffering from taxation, and yet, when the farmers of the 
country, exercising the American’s right of petition, respectfully ask— 

That wool-growing be restored to the protection enjoyed a the tariff of 

and that for the more effectual protection of agriculture the duties on farm 

be Te be increased— 
they are told that wool-growing and vegetable raising are American 
industries, and therefore, in the opinion of the Democratic pariy, hot 
the subjects of protection, and the farmer is expected to go on his way 
rejoicing that the hills upon which he fed his flocks shall know them 
no more forever. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmer has long since ceased to be imposed upon 
by sophistry upon political and economical questions; the average 

is a man of common sense, who does his own thinking, makes 
his own investigations, and draws his own conclusions. He investi- 
gated the favorite and constantly repeated statement of the free-trader 
pee the cost of the article was increased by the exact amount of the 
uty and found it to be a delusion and a snare; he soon discovered 
that prices were never lower than under the present tariff, and that if 
our markets were left to the control of foreign producers prices would 
soon be higher than now. ‘The fact that the greater the home compe- 
tition the cheaper the wares is clearly proven by the familiar illustra- 
tion of steel rails. 

In 1867 American steel rails were selling in this country for $166 per 
ton; in 1870 the price was $106.75 per ton. In 1871 Congress imposed 
a specific duty of $28 per ton. Asaresultof this protection the product 
of our steel-rail mills rose from 2,277 tons in 1867 to 2,101,904 tons in 
1887, while the price went down from $166 a ton in 1867 to $31.50 in 
March, 1888. 

The history of the silk industry and of the soda-ash industry of 
America tell the same story. Prior to 1884 we imported all our soda- 
ash at an average cost of $48 per ton. A duty of $5 was imposed and 
the manufacture of soda-ash became an American industry and the 
prices fell as low as $28 per ton, and I think recently it has been much 
lowerthan that. The fact that calicoes, blankets, and other goods can bo 
and have been boughtin this country for less than the tariff duty proves 
that the protective tariff does not increase the price of the protected ar- 
ticle. Goods were never cheaper than now. The decline in the price 
of salt and other protected articles has long since exploded the false 
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theories of economic books that a protective duty increases the price of 
the article. 

Mr. Chairman, in their burning anxiety to break down the system 
of protection, gentlemen upon the other side of the House denounce the 
manufacturers of the country as barons and robbers, and by belittling 
the greatness of agricultural districts seek to array the farmer against 
the manufacturer. I admit that at this time farming is probably not 
the most profitable business in the world, and I hope that in the near 
future some action upon the currency question and cheaper and more 
equitable transportation rates may farnish the remedy; but no think- 
ing farmer charges the unfavorable condition of agriculture to the oper- 
ation of our tariff laws. s 

The Commissioner of Agriculture, in his last annual report, for 1886, 
pages 417, 418, thus states the situation: 

f DEETS OF FARMERS, 

There are now about five million owners of farms. A million of new farms 
have been acquired since 1880. Many of the four million then in cultivation 
have since changed hands, Hundreds of thousands of these are owned by young 
men and others who never before tilled lands of their own, and who com- 
menced husbandry with small means, little more than health, energy, and de- 
termination to succeed, Necessarily indebtedness has been incurred in many 
of these cases in err psingeed old farms, in stocking farms already paid for, or 
in fencing and building upon lands obtained from the Government under the 
pepe peje need judicious? ith a full knowledge of the 

'o such as comme u ously, with a o oi responsibili- 
ties involved, and with will and industry commensurate with the burden as- 
sumed, a mortgage may prove a blessing. It represents capital, without which 
the business of farming can not be undertaken, or its products and profits be 
secured. It enables a poor but capable and industrious young man to secure a 
home and a profitable business, paying for it in easy installments; but it be- 
comes a withering curse when it makes production dear and difficult, consumes 
a crop betore it is made, and renders indebtedness hopeless. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the burden of debt is decreasing, and is 
in fact relatively less than it was ten years ago. An investigation made by 
State statistical agents, undertaken to show the actual and comparative con- 
dition of farmers as to indebtedness, affords evidence of gradual amelioration, 
decrease in number and amount of farm mortgages, and in advances by mer- 
chants in those regions where such ice prevails, The inquiry was first 
made in the cotton States; afterwards in the Ohio Valley, and in New York 
and Pennsylvania. In the ern States, where no such inquiry has yet been 
instituted, the rs are not burdened very much with debt, while many of 
the more perous hold mortgages on farms of the distant West and other 
farms of Western property. In the newer States west of the Mississippi there 
is far more general indebtedness than in the central district east of that river. 
Further investigation in that region and on the Pacific Coast is contemplated. 


I have listened to the speeches of the gentleman from Missoun [Mr. 
BLAND] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] stating the 
amount of mortgage indebtedness upon the farms of their States, and 
describing the distressed and impoverished condition of the farmers. 


Mr. Chairman, without admitting the correctness of their statements 
of the condition of the farmers of the South and the West, as one of the 
Representatives of the great State of Pennsylvania, the keystone of the 
arch, and the center of protection, where the forge, the furnace, the fac- 
tory, and the toiling millions have added to her grandeur and great- 
ness, I take pleasure in quoting again from the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, 1886, page 419, in which he thus speaks of the 
farmers of Pennsylvania: 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The indebtedness of farmers of Pennsylvania, it is believed, has decreased as 
com d with ten yearsago. It is estimated that not more than 15 percent. of 
the farms are mortgaged. The average interest rate isabout5 percent. Many 
farmers have property in other branches of business, and farmers themselves 
hold in part the indebtedness of otherfarmers, With an average value of farms, 
according to the last census, of almost $50 per acre—nearly $1,000,000,000, or about 
one-tenth of the farm valuation of the United States—owned mainly by the 
farmers cultivat them, and yielding a product worth $31 for each person en- 
gaged either as farmer or laborer in agriculture, the agricultural interest in 
Pennsylvania may be said to be prosperous, even in the present era of low prices. 
Of course there are some who occupy itions of hardship and difficulty. The 
source of this Rr rity is found in the local markets of the State. It is prob- 
able that no other State is more nearly self-supporting, and perhaps none that 
depends on other States or other countries so little either in buying or selling 
products of agriculture. 

The source of their prosperity is in the local markets of the State. 


Mr. ATKINSON. And these mortgages to which reference is made 
there are held largely by Pennsylvania farmers themselves, 

Mr. YARDLEY. Yes, sir. 

Let the farmers from those States where American industries are in 
their infancy or yet unborn read and ponder upon this before they give 
their votes for free trade. 

I come from one of the largest manufacturing districts in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and Iam proud to say that among the farmers of the 
rich fields and teeming valleys of the counties of Bucks and Montgom- 
ery progress, prosperity, and happiness finds an eternal and everlasting 
abiding place. Let farmers cross the water and behold the want, the 
woe, the misery, and the despair of the farmers of free-trade land, 
and then believe, if they can, that the happiness, prosperity, and wel- 
fare of the farmer are found in the policy of free trade. d 

Mr. Chairman, I would revise the tariff by increasing the duties upon 
many of the products of the farm, in order that our farmers may be the 
better able to compete with importations from Canada and other for- 
eign countries. The last quarterly report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics shows that for the three months ending December 31, 1887, 
we imported the following articles: 


Imports of merchandise during the three months ending December 31, 1887. 


Prepared or preserved 


ee a ieee 


This table shows $574,361 of dairy products, $696,923 of potatoes, 
and $930,014 of other vegetables brought into this country in three 
months, and yet gentlemen upon theother side who profess to be in- 
terested in the wellare of the farmers come in here with a bill which 
says that milk and poultry and vegetables and seeds shall be imported 
free of duty. 

Mr. Chairman, farmers not only need protection for the products of 
the farm, but they are interested in protecting and diversifying the in- 
dustries of the conntry. Free trade would disturb the business interests 


13,464 | 146,310 
325,225 | 2,087,366 


+ 


| 574,361 | 


of the country, paralyze industries, reduce wages, and drive thousands 
of laborers to seek employment in other vocations. A protective tariff 
will enlarge the home market, build up and diversify industries, and 
increase the general wealth and prosperity of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, over and above all other people who need and are en- 
titled to protection are the wage-earners of our country. We havea 
country of vast extent and boundless magnificence; but yet, with all 
our natural resources and advantages, we are unable to compete with the 
countries of Europe, because we are handicapped by their cheap labor. 
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The following table, taken from the consular reports of 1885, show 
the difference in the prices per week paid for labor here and those paid 
in other countries: 


United States, 
g f E Rs ea Ea 
BA E ee Le RE 
Occupations. ¿á > | = 5] 4 a A 
F O a EC a D a & & 
5/8 sel a Es 4 h % 
SSRN eles E ENS 
sile lórolz |é z 6 
's4.63 $1.28 l.. „. $6.17 ($4,80 $7.00 | $12.00 
3.18 | 5.88 $ 00 | 7.37 | 4.80 13.00 | 15.60 
4.10 | 5.35 | 5.17 | 4.20 | 6.77 | 4.00 14.00 | 16.50 
Bricklayers...... 3.56 | 4/56 | 5.74 | 4.21 | 7.56 | 4.80 20.00 | 24.00 
Cabinet-makers......... 4.40 | 5.66 | 6.14 | 4.25 | 7.68 | 4.80 12.00 | 15.0: 
Carpentersand join- | 
EB... „| 5.10 | 4.07 | 6.20 | 4.11 | 7.66 | 4.80 14.00 | 16.50 
pe 3.64 | 5.17 | 5.53 | 3.97 | 7.50 | 2.80 12.00 | 12.00 
2.20 | 3.77 | 5.57 | 2.96 | 5.37 | 4.40 10.00 | 12.00 
| 3.50 | 2.72 | 3.10 | 3.06 | 4.02 | 3.24 |. 
Laborers.porters, ete, 3.20 | 3.00 | 3.77 | 3.11 | 4.70 | 3.61 9.00 | 10.50 
Plasterers „| 4.0L | 4.66 | 6.34 | 4.43 | 7.90 | 4.00 18.00 | 27,00 
«| 4.11 | 5.46 | 6.10 | 4.26 | 7.90 | 4.80 16.00 | 22.50 
n| 4.85 | 5.94 | 6.64 | 5.09 | 7.23 | 4.80 13.00 | 18.00 
3.1 8.70 | 4.40 | 5.46 | 3.55 | 6.56 | 4.00 11.00| 12.72 
..| 3.15 | 3.95 | 3.23 | 2.79 | 6.31 | 3.60 10.00 | eecsesosee 


The false theories of free-traders that there is not much difference in 
the wages of Europe and America are refuted by living, burning facts. 
Every man is supposed to know his own business, and the laborers of 
the world have long since settled that question in favor of American 
labor. How many American laborers are going across the water to work 
for the wages of Europe because food and clothing are cheaper? But 
thousands of laborers from England, from Scotland, from Ireland, and 
from Germany are annually coming to our shores to work for American 
wages, and once learning the true value and dignity of American labor 
they never return. 

Mr. Chairman, the revision of the tariff is a business question of the 
greatest and gravest importance, a question that affects the manufact- 
urer and the farmer, the capitalist and the wage-earner. ‘The bill 
under consideration represents the policy of a great party, and if passed 
for weal or for woe will shape the future destiny of the Republic. And 
yet how have they approached this great question? The majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee, instead of seeking for light upon this 
important question, have closed the doors upon the manufacturer, 

-turned a deaf ear to the wage-earner, and denied the petitions of the 
farmer; and after months of secret consultation come forth from their 
hiding-place with a bill that was conceived in darkness, born of a desire 
for free trade, and intended to cripple the industries of the North. This 
bill is a political and not a business measure. It discriminates against 
the interests of one section and in favor of the interests of another. 

Its passage will destroy the wool industry of our nation and will com- 
pel the farmers of our country to compete with the great wool-growing 
country of Australia, where labor is paid but 8 cents a day. 

This bill is the entering-wedge to free trade, and free trade means 
poverty, ignorance, and vice. Reduce the wages of American workmen 
and you degrade American labor and crush the spirit and harden the 
heart of the laborer. ; 

It is said that the safety of an empire centers in her standing army, 
but the safety and the welfare of a republic depends upon the prosperity 
and the happiness of her yeomanry. 

The protective system has given tothe American laborer better wages 
for himself and better schools for his children; more books to read, 
more leisure time to read them, and as the result in this country, where 
there is no royal road to success, thousands of men from the humbler 
walks of life have carved their way to fortune and to fame. 

The principle of protection is to give preference to American goods, 
American industries, and to American labor. Under that system our 
nation has grown and strengthened until our flag floats on every sea, 
and our name is respected in every land. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no higher law than the law of self-preserva- 
tion. Itis as much the law of nations asitis of individuals. ‘The Con- 
gress of the United States is expected to legislate for the prosperity, 
happiness, and welfare of the people—not of England, but of America. 

We are a nation of sixty millions people, who are better housed, 
better clothed, and better fed than the people of any nation upon the 
face of the earth, 

Our valleys and our monntain slopes are dotted with the homes of 
freeman, whose labor is so adequately rewarded and so elevated and 
dignified thatevery man who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow 
contributes to the honor and the glory of the nation, and early in No- 
vember next the supreme rulers of the nation, the people, will declare 
in no uncertain tones that they have no use for an administration whose 
free trade policy destroys American industries, and degrades Ameri- 
can labor, so that the laborer stands alone and unaided in his compe- 
tition with foreign pauper labor. [Applause.] 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Chairman, until within the past few days it was 
my intention not to make any remarks during the discussion of the 
tariff bill, but listening to the very able speeches made by gentlemen 


on both sides of this House, it occurred to me that, while the subject 
under discussion would be almost exhausted without my aid, so far as 
argument is concerned, it might be in my power to add to the treth of 
history by correcting some misstatements made in debate, and p:ssibly 
to add to the strength of the tariff-reform movement by stating, as the 
Representative from the district containing the capital of the great Em- 
pire State, that the wish of the people of that State is that duties on 
imports be largely reduced. i 

It is my opinion, Mr. Chairman, that in New York State it has been 
confidently expected by men of all parties that the time having arrived 
when the necessities of the Government no longer call for continuance 
of war taxes, a reduction would be made. It has therefore been a sur- 
prise to me to hear on this floor gentlemen advocate not only a con- 
tinuance of these high taxes, but some even recommending an increase 
of duties. Most surprising of all, however, has it been when members 
have deliberately asserted that President Cleveland has not represented 
his party in calling attention in his message to the advisability of re- 
ducing taxes and in urging that a greater reduction be made in import 
duties than in internal-revenue taxes, 

One member of this side of the House, my esteemed friend from Ohio 
[Mr. Foran], has, I regret to say, joined with gentlemen of the mi- 
nority in attacking the bilt now before the committee. All who know 
my friend must concede that his motives are honest; but, Mr. Chair- 
man, he is in error when he insinuates that the principles of the Dem- 
ocratic party lead it to favor extreme protection. 

My friend says— 

That President Jackson was a protectionist, is clearly revealed in his mes- 
sages, 


Mr, Chairman, I think that Jackson’s opinion of protection was 
about the same as is held by most members of the majority of this 
House, that in time of war money must be raised, and that reasonable 
protection be given to infant industries. Mr. Chairman, I will read 
Kon TE Jackson’s farewell address to the country, March 3, 1837. 

e said: 


There is perhaps no one of the powers conferred on the Federal Govern- 
ment so liable to abuse as the taxing power, The most productive and con- 
venient sources of revenue were necessarily given to it, that it might be able to 
perform the important duties imposed upon it; and the taxes which it lays 
upon commerce being concealed from the real payer in the price of the article, 
they do PRN SO cap attract the attention of the people as smaller sums de- 
manded from them directly by the tax-gatherer. But the tax imposed on goods 
enhances by so much the price of the commodity to the consumer, and as many 
of these duties are imposed on articles of necessity which are daily used by the 
E aro the people, the money raised by these imposts is drawn from their 
poc z 

Congress has no right under the Constitution to take money from the 
unless it be required to execute some one of the specific powers intrusted to the 
Government; and if they raise more than is necessary for such purpose it is 
an abuse of the power of taxation and unjust and oppressive. ee indeed 
happen that the reyenues will sometimes exceed the amount anticipated when 
the taxes were laid. When, however, this is ascertained it is easy to reduce 
them; and in such a case it is unquestionably the duty of the Government to 
reduce them, for no circumstances can justify it in pepe a power not given 
to it by the Constitution, nor in taking away the money of the people when it is 
not needed for the legitimate wants of the Government, 

Plain as these principles appear to be, you will yet find that there is a con- 
stant effort to induce the General Government to go beyond the limits of its 
taxing power, and toim unnecessary burdens ynon the people. Many pow- 
erful interests are continually at work to procure heavy duties on commerce 
and to swell the revenue beyond the real necessities of the public service; and 
the country has already felt the injurious effects of their combined influence. 

They succeeded in obtaining a tariff of duties bearing most oppressively on 
the agricultural and laboring classes of society, and producing a revenue that 
could not be usefully employed within the range of the powers conferred upon 
Congress: and in order to fasten upon the people this unjust and unequal sys- 
tem of taxation extravagant schemes of internal improvement were got up, in 
various quarters, to squander the money and to purchase support. ‘Thus one 
unconstitutional measure was intended to be upheld by another, and the abuse 
of the power of taxation wns to be maintained by usurping the power of expend- 
ing the money in internal improvements. 

But, rely upon it, the design to collect an omtrarepant revenue, and to burden 
you with taxes beyond the economical wants of the Government, is not yet 
abandoned, The yarious interests which have combined together to impose 


ple 


| a heavy tariff, and to produce an overflowing Treasury, are too strong and have 


tou much at stake to surrender the contest. The corporations and wealthy in- 
dividuals who are engaged in large manufacturing establishments desire a high 
tariff to increase their gains. 

Designing politicians will support it to conciliate their favor and to obtain 
the means of profuse expenditure for the purpose of purchasing influence in 
other quarters; and since the people have decided that the Federal Govern- 
ment can not be permitted to employ its income in internal improvements, ef- 
foris will be made to seduce and mislead the citizens of the several States by 
holding out to them the deceitful pros of benefits to be derived from a sur- 
plus revenue collected by the General Government and annually divided among 
the States. And if, encouraged by these fallacious hopes, the States should dis- 
regard the principles of economy which ought to characterize every republican 
government, and should indulge in lavish expenditures, exceeding their re- 
sources, they will before long find themselves oppressed with debts which er 
are unable to pay, and the temptation will become irresistible to support a hig: 
tariff in order to obtain a surp!us distribution. A 

Do notallow yourselves, my fellow-citizens, to be misled on thissubject. The 
Federal Government can not collect a surplus for such purposes without violat- 
ing the principles of the Constitution and assuming powers which have not been 
ranted It is, moreover, a system of injustice, and if persisted in will inevit- 
ably lead to corruption, and must end in ruin. The surplus revenue will be 
drawn from the pockets of the people—from the farmer, the mechanic, and the 
laboring classes of society ; but who will receive it when distributed among the 
States, where it is to be disposed of by leading politicians who have friends to 
favor and political partisans to gratify? It will certainly not be returne to 
those who paid it and who haye most need of it and are honestly entitled to it. 
There is but one safe rule, and that is to confine the General Government rigidly 
within the sphere of its appropriate duties, It has no power to raise a revenue 
or impose taxes except for the purposes enumerated in the Constitution; and if 
its income is found to exceed these wants it should be forthwith reduced, an@ 
the burdens of the people so far lightened 
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So much, Mr. Chairman, for Andrew Jackson's views on the tariff, 
as expressed at the close of his political career, fifty-one years ago. 

In another portion of his speech my friend from Ohio states that 
Samuel J. Tilden, more than twenty years ago, denounced in unmis- 
takable terms the system of internal-revenue taxation. Mr. Tilden 
may have done this, although I do not know upon what occasion, but 
I do not think the gentleman will find that Mr. Tilden ever expressed 
a preference for high protection; it is probable he denounced the 
methods by which officials collected these internal-revenue taxes. 
And let me say here,‘Mr. Chairman, that this bill seeks in several ways 
to give relief in this respect. 

As I quoted from the venerated Jackson to make clear his views on 
taxation, I will now read the words of Samuel J. Tilden, spoken twenty 
yearsago. On March 11, 1868, hesaid to his friends in his native county 
in the State of New York: 


These taxes carry with them other incidents, which greatly increase their 
burden. They fall most heavily upon men of small incomes, the proceeds of 
whose labor and industry are consumed to support themseives and their fami- 
lies. Every man who has attained a situation of comfort and prosgerity can in 
some way stand them, But take the poor man—take the man not poor, whose 
annual income is consumed in his annual support—and he pays a most dispro- 
portionate amount from his earnings or income, for the taxes levied upon the 
country. 

It is not for myself that I speak to-day to you, yeomanry and citizens of Co- 
lumbia; it is for you, and because I have cherished from my childhood and still 
cherish the thought that America is to be the home of its people and nota state 
in which the wealthy are prosperous at the expense df toiling millions. It is 
because I still cherish the belief that America is to be what in my youth I fondly 
believed it—the home and refuge of the man who spends the toil of his year for 
the maintenance of his family and himself, and is able to reserve but little at 
the end ofthe year. * * + 

These taxes, when laid on imports in the manner in which they were laid in 
the Congressional carnival of manufacturers which framed our present tariff, 
cause a misapplication of industry that charges on the consumer what neither 
the Government is able to collect as taxes nor the manufacturer to appropriate 
as profits. They lessen the productive power of human labor as if God had 
cursed it with ungenial climate or sterile soil. 

And four years later, September 17, 1874, at Syracuse, he said: 

Retrenchment in public expenditure; reform in public administration; sim- 
plification and reduction of tariffs and taxes; accountability of publie officers, 
enforced by better civil and criminal remedies—the people must have these 
measures of present relief, measures of security for the future, 

The Federal Government is drifting into greater dangers and greater evils, 
e © = Jt undertakes to direct the business of individuals by tariffs not in- 
tended for legitimate taxation, by granting special privileges and by fostering 
monopolies at the expense of the people, 


Mr. Chairman, the Democracy were not frightened by these expres- 
sions; quite the contrary; they must have indeed approved them, for 
they shortly after nominated him for governor, and the people ratified 
the choice. He was elected by 50,000 majority. 

Perhaps it may be thought that the people had not generally heard 
of the Syracuse speech and that the diserete governor kept very quiet 
about tariff matters after that. Did he? . Let me read from his message 
in be emer 1876, bear it in mind. 

He said: 


The consequence is that the Yer ad sacrifices of the people are not to be 
measured by the receipts into the Treasury. They are vastly greater. A tax 
that starts in its career by disturbing the natural courses of private industry and 
impairing the Pa acai power of labor, and then comes to the consumer dis- 
tended by profits of successive intermediaries and by insurance against the risks 
of a fickle or uncertain governmental poy and of a fluctuating governmental 
standard of value, blights human well-being atevery step, en it reaches the 
hapless child of toil who buys his bread by the single loaf and his fuel by the 
basket, it devours his earnings and inflicts starvation. 

Another evil of such a system of excessive taxation is that itcreates and nour- 
ishes a governmental class with tendencies to lessen services and to enlarge 
compensation, to multiply retainers, to invent jobs and foster all forms of ex- 
penditure, tendencies unrestrained by the watchful eye and firm hand of per- 
sonal interest which aloneenable private business to be carried on successfully. 
Jn other countries such a class has found itself able, sometimes by its own in- 
fluence, and sometimes in alliance with the army, to rule the unorganized 
masses, In our country it has become a great power, acting on the elections by 
all the methods of organization, of propagating opinion, of influence, and of 
corrapuon; Thesystem, like every living thing, struggles to perpetuate its own 
existence. - 

Every useful and necessary governmental service at a proper cost is produc- 
tive labor. Every excess beyond that, so far as it is saved by the official, merely 
transfers to him what belongs to the ple. So far as such excess is consumed 
it is a waste of capital as absolute as if wheat of equal value were destroyed by 
fire, or gold were sunk in the ocean. 


Well, Mr. Chairman, having thus again pronounced against exces- 
sive taxation, and having even been so daring as to say that it was an 
injury to labor, was Governor Tilden set aside for a more conservative 
man? No, Mr. Chairman, the State of New York presented him asits 
candidate for the Presidency at the national convention in 1876, and 
the Democratic party nominated him without hesitation, We may as- 
sume that the platform was as cautious as was deemed prudent in its 
tariff expressions. I will read from it: 


REFORM IN FEDERAL TAXATION, 


Reform is necessary in the sum and modes of Federal taxation to the end that 

capital may be set free from distrust and labor lightly burdened. 
Ve denounce the present tariff, levied upon nearly 4,000 articles, as a master- 

piece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense, 

It yields a dwindling, not a yearly rising, revenue 

It has impoverished many industries to subsidize a few. 

lt prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American labor. 
Geen degraded American commerce from the first togn inferior rank on the 

seas, 

f has cut down the sales of American manufactures at home and abroad, and 
depleted the returns of American agriculture, an industry followed by half our 
peop!e. 


000,000, whic 


It costs the people five times more than it produces to the Treasury, obstructs 
the processes of production, and wastes the fruits of labor. 

It provokes fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and bank- 
rupts honest merchants, 

We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue. 


And with this we went before the country. My friend from Ohio 
must have been somewhat concerned about that time, and indeed we 
did lose Ohio, but only by a little over 6,000, and we lost Pennsylva- 
nia. But we carried New York. New Jersey, and Connecticut, and Mr. 
Tilden seemed not to have suffered because of his low tariff views. 
There was trouble in some Southern States, but not due to the tariff. 
Tn 1880 the Democratic party did not do so well; it still wanted tariff 
reform, but was cautious, and New York State in its convention did not 
allude to the tariff. We nominated an honorable gentleman, a soldier 
with a splendid record, and hoping to carry Pennsylvania, and perhaps 
Ohio, we were not bold on the tariff. We gained in Pennsylvania, but 
Ohio went Republican by 35,000, and we lost New York and Connec- 
ticut. Mr. Chairman, in 1884 the Democratic party in convention at 
Chicago nominated Mr. Cleveland. The platform declared— 


That snenge is necessary is proved by an existing surplus of more than $100,- 
has yearly been collected from a suffering people. Unnecessary 
taxation is unjust taxation. We denounce the Republican party for havin; 
failed to relieve the people from crushing war taxes, which have paralyzed bus 
ness, crippled industry, and deprived Inbor of employment and of just reward. 
The Democracy pledges itself to purify the administration from corruption, 
to restore economy, to revive respect for law, and to reduce taxation to the low- 
est limit consistent with due regard to the preservation of the faith of the nation 
to its creditors and pensioners. 


To my mind this was not hesitating to state that the Democrats op- 
posed an unnecessarily high tariff and called for reduction; still, the 
charge has been made by a gentleman of the minority here that Mr. 
Cleveland posed as a protectionist during the campaign. It will bere- 
membered, Mr. Chairman, that the present occupant of the White 
House did not go about the country making speeches during the cam- 
paign, but remained in Albany attending to his duties as governor. 
On one occasion, however, a short time before the election, he was per- 
suaded to visit his native State, New Jersey, and a great celebration 
took place. In the evening he addressed a large assemblage in the act 
ive manufacturing city of Newark, and I will quote from his speech. 


When we consider the city of Newark we find a municipality ranking as the 
fourteenth in the land. It leads every other city in three important industries, 
It is second onlyin another, and third in still another. Of course all these in- 
dustries necessitate the existence of a large laboring population. This force, in 
my opinion, is a further element of strength and greatness in theState. Nopart 
of the community should be more interested in a wise and just administration 
of their government, none should be better informed as to their needs and rights, 
and none should guard more vigilantly against the smooth pretense of false 
friends. In common with all other citizens they should desire an honest and 
economical! administration of public affairs. 

It is quite plain, too, that the people have a right to demand that no more 
money should be taken from them, directly or indirectly, for public useg than 
is necessary for this purpose. 

Indeed, the right of the Government to exact tribute from the citizen is lim- 
ited to its actual necessities, and every cent taken from the people beyond that 
uired for their protection by the Government is no better than robbery. 

We surely must condemn, then, a system which takes from the pockets of 
the people millions of dollars not needed for the support of Government, and 
mnia tends to the inauguration of corrupt schemes and extravagant expend- 

tures. 

The Democratic party has declared that all taxation should be limited by the 
Se aa of an economical government. 

his is plain and direct, and it distinctly recognizes the value of labor and its 
right to governmental care when it further declares that the necessary reduc- 
tion in taxation and the limitation of them to the country’s needs should be 
effected without depriving American labor of the ability to compete success- 
Po with foreign labor and without injuring the interests of our laboring popu- 
tion. 

Atthistime, when the suffrages of laboring men are so industriously sought, 
they should by careful inquiry discover the party pledged to protect their in- 
terests and which recognizes in their labor something most valuable to the 
prosperity of the country and primarily entitled to its care and protection. 


I think, Mr. Chairman, a President who thus spoke before his elec- 
tion in 1884 may be permitted to send to this body such a moderate 
message as was received by us without exciting to wrath our friends 
of the minority. 

Mr. Chairman, the Jate Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Daniel Man- 
ning, in his report of December, 1886, calls attention to the pledge 
made by the Democratic party to lower taxation. He wrote as fol- 
lows: 


These pledges can never be fulfilled without a reform in the sum and methods 
of Federal taxation, nor can our country ever profit fully by its incomparable 
advantages among the nations of the earth in population, peace, land, and lib- 
erty so long as we go on pleading infancy and swaddle in mediaeval rags its 
victorious energies. It is these which need release and npag All our requi- 
site taxation may be made an easy garment. We have made a prison of it, 
plastered stiff with obsolete contention about protection and free trade. 


AMERICAN LABOR GETS AND EARNS THE HIGHEST WAGES, 


Now, one proud fact attests the substance of our prosperity, and is the guar- 
anty as well as proof of our power to hold against all competition the markets 
of the United States for everything we choose to dig or fabricate or grow, and 
to agape and control for our surplus products, against all rivals, any for- 
eign market, 

We pay to labor the highest wages in the world. Highly-paid labor signifies 
the most efficient labor; signifies that high wages are the most profitable wages; 
signifies that the high rate is earned. The highest wages to the laborer thus in- 
voive and imply the lowest percentage of labor cost in the product. But, other 
things being equal, the lowest percentage of labor cost in any product is the 
guaranty that competition is outstripped. 

Protectionists have done service to humanity by insistin 
we pay to labor the highest wages in the world. While de 


upon the f.ct that 
te has been going 
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on whether our high wages were because of taxation or despite taxation, econ- 
omists have discovered and demonstrated the correlative fact that labor cost in 
our products is the least in the world. 

HIGH WAGES INSURE LOW LABOR COST IX PRODUCT. 

Were trade as free with and within all the ununited states of Europe as it is 
among the United States of America, the great surplus products of our indus- 
try, including the man would have the pick of foreign markets, for 
the reason that our labor, being the most highly paid and insuring most percent- 
age of labor cost, would everywhere surpass rivalry, Great Britain would fol- 
low next, for next to our labor hers isthe highest paid, therefore the most effi- 
cient, and therefore next in effecting a low percentage of labor cost in her chief 


ucts, 
France and 


t another name for highest ee eeys ax of labor cost in the 
product, Other things being equal, it is obvious that gh wages can never be 
paid unless it is profitable to pay them, and it can only a good business to 


to randa r product are correlative terms. Thbeoneimpliestheother 
wherever labor competes with labor upon otherwise equal ground. What pau- 
the intelligent artisan? The *““ pauper- 


l naiona any chance competing wit 
r-of-Europe™ ery is a , except that, in truth, our war-tariff taxes 
favor "pauper labor” at the ex of American labor. Its products are not 
fenced out by our tariff laws. y come in because we ourselves destroy our 
own easy of successful Sy Oneness even in our home market. By tariff 
taxes on raw materials we fence our own surplus products, making them 
cost too much to compete at home, and of course too much to compete ab: 
with manufactures from untaxed raw materials, 

In Mexico, Central and South America we can, of course, make no better 
headway against European competition than at home. Diplomacy is not an 
acceptable substitute for trade and its laws. Our highly-paid labor insures the 
lowest percentage of labor cost in the product, but our tariff taxes upon raw 
materials handicap American manufacturers with the highest tage of 
cost of material in the product. The result is that capital and labor united in 
our American industrial products, despite our advantage in the most highiy- 
paid and efficient labor, are put into a most hopeless competition with the in- 
dustrial products of other nations, none of which tax raw materials. The 
advantage we possess in the most efficient and high|y-paid labor in the world 
is nullified by the self-imposed disadvantage of tariff-taxed raw material, with 
which our labor is inwrought. 

OUR SUICIDAL TAXES ON RAW MATERIALS. 


The total value of our domestic exports for the last fiscal year was almost ex- 
actly $566.000.000, of which 86 per cent. were the products of our fields, forests, 
fisheries, and mines, and 16 per cent. only were the sum total of manufactured 
produets in which American labor was inwrought. 

In the last quarter of a century in telegraphs, transportation, labor- 
saving inventions, and the mechanic arts has reduced the profits of capital and 
the rate of interest by more than one-half; has in the wages of labor 
throughout the world; has augmented by at least a third the surplus which our 
man rers can produce beyond domestic needs for sale abroad. 

Prolonging without necessity our war-tariff taxes on raw materials, we have 
been undersold and exciuded foreign markets by nations not taxing raw 
Despite their low-priced. inferior labor, aud the high percentage of 

‘ore included in their product, our taxed raw materialsand their 
free raw materiais have protected the so-called “pauper labor" of Europe 
against American A: 

These prolonged war-tariff taxes, incompetentand brutal asa scheme of reve- 
nue, fatal to the extension of our foreign markets, and disorderly to our domes- 
tic trade, have in the last resort acted and reacted with most ruinous injury 
upon our wage-earners, As the more numerous part of our population our 
wage-earners are of course the first, the last, and the most to be affected by in- 
jurious laws, Every government by true statesmen will watchfully regard their 
condition and interests. If these are satisfactory nothing else can be of any 
momentous importance. But our so-called protective statesmanship has dis- 
favored them altogether. Encumbering with clumsy help a few thousand em- 
ployers, it has trodden down the millions of wage-earners. It has for twenty- 
one years denied them even the peaceable fruits of liberty. 

MORE INCOME FOR WAGE-EARNERS BY DROPPING WORST TAXES. 

The taxes to be first remitted are those which prevent or hinder the sale of 
our surplus products in foreign markets. Their removal will set capital in mo- 
tion by the promise of better returns, enlarge the steady employment, and in- 
crease the annual income of many thousand wage-earners, whose prosperity 
will diffuse prosperity. These taxes are the duties on raw į and the 
most widely injurious of them is the tax upon raw wool. But the income of all 
the wage-earners of the United States can be al once enlarged effectively, cer- 
es permanently, by reducing the cost to them of the great necessities of 

e. 

UNTAX THE CLOTHING OF 60,000,000 PROPLE. 


I respectfully recommend to Congress that they confer upon the wage-earn- 
ers of the United States the boon of untaxed clothing, and in order thereto the 
immediate pass..ge of an act simply and solely placing raw wool upon the free- 


list. 

Of course a repeal of the on raw wool should be followed by, but need 
not wait for, a compensating adjustment of the duties on manufactured wool- 
ens, whilst our manufacturers are learning the lesson that with the highest paid 
and most efficient labor in the world, with the most skilled management, and 
the best inventive appliances they need fear no competition from any rivals in 
hra world End peage or foreign markets so long as they can buy ir wools free, 

every 

But the common daily clothing of the American ple need not be taxed; 
therefore, it ought not to be taxed ; to free their clothing of taxes will finally re- 


duce, by half, their expense for one of the three great necessities of life, and 
a honestly and justly the income of every wage-earner in the United 
tes. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, Secretary Manning was well known to the peo- 
ple of New York, and in 1887 when the State convention met it adopted, 
in accordance with his views, a platform a portion of which refers to 
Federal taxation. I read an extract: 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, STATE OF NEW YORK, 1857. 


The unnecessary Federal taxation of the last fiscal year exceeded $100,000,000, 
and unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation. 

Therefore the Democracy of New York demand that Federal taxation be 
straightway reduced by a sum not less than $/00,000,000 a year, and also re- 
Pamapyeped urge Haig Congress that a measure shall be adopted which will, in 

e language of the President's inaugural address, “relieve the people from un- 


necessary taxation, having a due regard to the interests of capital invested and 
workingmen employed in American industries.” 

The taxes to be first reduced or altogether removed are those on sary Sige 
raw materials, which now assist and promote foreign competition with our- 
selves in our own markets, and prevent or hinder the sale of our surplus prod- 
ucts in fore: markets. 

Along with those taxes should forthwith be remitted or reduced the taxation 
which increases the cost to our wage-carners of the common necessaries of life 
and the price of the common daily clothing of all our people. 

Besides these there are several! hundred articles among the 4,182 articles now 
taxed which should be off the tax-list into the free-list, thereby diminish- 
ing the cost of collecting all our seaport taxes and casting away those whichare 
peny, needless, and vexatious, 

e alsburgean immediate enactment of the measures prepared by Mr. Man- 
ning and Mr, Hewitt and reported to the last House by the Committee on Ways 
Soule IT aagana trek sap oelelty Yor sna ipa Sa ari n 
foreign values wherever ad valorem canara daty shail be retained, 

With this platform in 1887, not yet one year ago, the Democratic 
party carried the State ot New York by 17,000 plurality. It will next 
week adopt a platform equally as pronounced, and ask that it be rati- 
fied by the national Democratic convention, 

Mr. Chairman, has not a consistent effort on the part of the Demo- 
crats of the State of New York in favor of tariff reform been proven ? 

Mr. Chairman, among those who have, on the floor of this House, ad- 
vocated extreme protection, gentlemen from Massachusetts have been 
the most earnest. By one of them we have been shown, in language 
beautiful and plausible, how two manufacturers, A and B, continued 
competing in efforts to improve machinery and quality of goods, until 
ultimately the consumer purchased at figures so low as to prove that 
high tariff lowers prices. 

We must admit, Mr. Chairman, that if A and B continue to pro- 
duce, and if no outlet ean be found for their goods, the purchaser will 
get them at low figures, so low in fact that A and B become apprehen- 
sive and talk over their affairs together and call in other manufactur- 
ers to consult with them. They get together, Mr. Chairman, at the 
city of Boston, or some other central point, and find that they repre- 
sent, say, one hundred and thirty-eight factories. Mr. C, who is the 
head of a very large establishment, rises in the meeting and states that 
it is evident too many goods in their lineare being produced, and that 
unless the tariff on raw materials is taken off, and on some other arti- 
cles duties lessened, so as to enable this industry to ship goods toSouth 
American and other ports, in competition with English houses, the trade 
will be ruined. ‘‘I have favored protection,” says Mr. C, ‘‘but I now 
realize we must get an outlet for our goods or overproduce, and I am 
disposed to be a low-tariff man hereafter. To be sure,there is a way 
to Keep up prices by closing many of our factories, discharging our 
clerks and workmen, and forcing figures so high that money enough 
wili be made to pay all the stockholders fair dividends. I do not like 
it, as it seems cruel to the workingmen and their families. But we 
must do something. ‘‘ However,” says Mr. C, “I will give you the 
argument in favor of itas given me by a gentleman who is a leading 
man in one of the trusts, and he is impartial, as his business is not 
affected by custom or internal-revenue taxes. He said to me Jast week: 
‘t My dear C, do not allow your people to make any mistake; form 
your trust at once—shut down one hundred of your mills and keep 
thirty-eight large ones running. Your road isclear. We know how 
Mr. Blaine stands on the question of protection. He wants duties 
raised, and says our peopleshonld look to our own country for prosper- 
ity. Have you not heard how the prominent Republicans are talking 
in Congress? They call for higher duties, and even people who are op- 
posed to a surplus in the Treasury, fearing corruption will spring from 
it, are to be satisfied by this argument. The members from Massachu- 
setts will help you, and the talk of competition with pauper labor of 
Europe and flaunting the Cobden Club banner in the face of the Irish 
will give the control of the Government to the Republican party again. 
Then, with Mr. Blaine as President, and a policy of high duties pro- 
claimed, such measures as the Mills bill will pass, if ever, only after 
yourdayand mine. Itisa opportunity for your business interest 
to enrich itself, my friend C.’ Well now, gentlemen,” says Mr. C to 
his associates, ‘‘ you have the matter before you. I still prefer the 
broader policy of enlarging our works and looking for an export market 
under lower tariff; but if you decide to form the trust, I must give up 
my idea of voting for Cleveland and tariff reform; but I do it with re- 
gret, as I am sure suffering to our employés will follow our organizing 
as a trusk” 

Mr. Chairman, we must have reduction in the tariff or ruination 
in this country. My friend from Ohio has said, in reply to a gentle- 
man from Tennessee: 


Trusts are the results of social forces now operating in all industrial countries, 
whether under the protective or free-trade policy. They are simply one of the 
many phases which the evolutions of mankind present. Should they abuse the 
patience of the people to the extent my friend fears, it will certainly be bad for 
the trasis. There isa higher law than a written constitution. 

Now, I accept my friend’s statement, but at the same time insist 
that this very phase of the evolution leaves us no other course than i0 
reduce the tariff and thus correct a bad system which excludes impor- 
tations. As tothe higher law than the written Constitution, we do not 
want to look for that. Thegentleman also said, ‘*The Knights of Labor 
organization is a vast labor trust,” 

Mr. Chairman, we can break up neither trasts nor labor organiza- 
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tions in any other than constitutional ways. Surely the two gentle- 
men, one on each side of this House, who represent labor organizations 
are more nearly correct when they take the view that the President 
does regarding the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken the liberty of quoting from the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Georgia, Judge STEWART. He said: 


I insist that the farmers of this country, although in numbers the Jargesh are 
not benefited by a high tariff, but on the contrary are shamefully rimi- 
nated against, and it is not so strange that their farms are heavily mortgaged 
when we come to understand how the tariff affects them, ‘ 

Under the present Jaw let us see what an ordinary family on a farm has to 
contribute to the Government. I submit a schedule of articles m: used by 
a family as an illustration, and the duty on them, and also showing the reduc- 
tion proposed under the Mills bill. 


Value. Duty. Gain. 
Per cent. 
DUG: COOK MO CR. oak ooiissass giors desea spesuostese vesshatibescore $35. 00 47= $16.45 
BEY BASU TE 55 veges ponenasocoset E S deuked 3i= 10.85 
. $5.60 
One set crockery. 12.00 55= 6.60 
A A S REE EE E RR sedeumieagaiee = 4.20 
2.40 
One set cheap glass-Ware .......cccecessesessesceseeees 4.00 = 224 
By Mills bill............ 1 ARER = Let io 
One set cheap cutlery.. 2.00 50= 1.00 z 
BY MODILE scacssesenicasncstnanceoes seuseemecbovewe rose] covecsscsi om as To 5 
Two bag ty $12 and $15... seisis <.-00-. A 27.00 47= 12.00 3 
A AN T A ATA EETA EE, 30= 8.00 
Sugar ...........0:5- = 12.00 
By Mills bill 50= 10.00 
2.00 
Molasses.. i.is 47= 4.70 
= 3.50 
1.20 
40= 1.20 
1.20 
S= 45.36 
45= 37.80 
7.56 
Two suits each for motherand two daughters, 
six suits, $14... 84.00 82= 68.88 
By Milis bill... puch hosoro = 33.0 
35.28 
Twelve Loans shoes, $2.50 each . $0.00 = 9.00 
By BEAR PO onic ccccccaseccscensennces ARSISE SAORTA oe = 4.50 
4.50 
Six wool hats, $1 ach .....,..ccccrersescecereeserceeees peo 6.00 73= 4.38 
By Mills bill ........c000 40= 2.40 “ 
s 
Bix fur hats, $2.50 each y 52= a 
Re RD) Pe Pea eS = 
Bix ladies’ hats, $3 each .....cccccesscossovereseressereee 18.00 = 
By LAE AE T A I A A E ENNS = 


Six bonnets for ladies, $3 each... 
By Mills Dill... aiaa 


Farming tools, including plows, gear, hand- 
chains, 


saw, ax, draw-knife, WRG easain 60.00 = 

My STs AOR A A S E E EEES = 
Medicines....... 20.00 #t48= 
By Mills A T NA E A E EER EES 30= 
Thread, needles, thimbles, scissors, ete.. 12.00 = 
RBG DURA BAN os sctey cc R ites U DRA 20= 


Four pairs blankets, $3 each 12.00 70= 
By Mills bill .........cccsceee onal 40= 
umbrellas, $2.50 each.. 5.00 40= 

By MHIS PRE ooo. esea sesos sossa oor badbaiy Casest ne bode] dacosasensatese! = 


Cotton hosiery, un 
By Mills bill 


Window. 


501.00 |.......000. 189.27 


Total value and present tariff................. 
Total gain under Mills bill......e.s s.es.» |sassssssoeseses] stoso secsoecoscesosose | BL 29 
* Average. 


From the foregoing calculation it will be seen that the entire amount of goods 
purchased at the prices named amounts to $501, that the present duty on these 
articles amounts to $159.27, and the duty as proposed by the Mills bill would 
amount to $104.98, which ded: from the rate of duty under the present law 
would be a net gain of $84.29, 

Mr. Chairman, if under the present tariff laws duties are collected 
amounting to $189.27 for what one farmer or mechanic requires during 
the year, where are the people of this country to get means to supply 


themselves with the necessaries of life when all industries are running 
as trusts and we live altogether by ourselves, with more than half the 
factories closed, people out of employment, and higher prices than we 
ever had before? To be sure the duty paid will not go to the Gov- 
ernment, but to the trust to pay dividends to closed factories all over 
the land. Such must surely be the outcome of an attempt to reduce 
the surplus in the way our friends of the majority want it done. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us hope that common sense and reason will 
prevail. The talk of the Cobden Club controlling parties here is silly. 
Our Irish fellow-citizens are not to be deceived by such small dem- 

. Indeed, one finds them as ready to unite with Gladstone 
and other Englishmen in efforts for proper government as they are to 
work with each other for the same object. I have no doubt some of 
these same English Liberals belong tothe Cobden Club, That England 
is to gain by our reducing duties I believe to be untrue. 

I recently heard a prominent English- gentleman, who has made a 
study of the subject, state that our reducing duties would soincrease our 
export trade and lessen that of Great Britain as to cause a great los to 
hiscountty. The subjoined table indicates what an opening there is 
for our industries in this direction. 

Total values of the exports of domestic manufactures of cotton from the 

United Kingdom and the United States to Mexico, Central and South 

America, and to the West Indies in 1886. 


Exported Exported 
from United from United 


Countries to which exported. 


Kingdom, States.* 

$2, 239, 870 $829, 
2, 288, 632 377,612 

British Honduras... 69.513 27, 
British West Indies.... 42, 799, O84 152, 672 
Other West Indies............... 5, 202, 483 1,436, 148 
United States of Colombia.. 2, 350, 607 443, 112 
1, 297, 356 602, 131 
t) 21, 408 
14, 915, 978 705, 638 
guay 2,401,798 188, 358 
Argentine Republic... 7, 227, 779 ‘797, 246 
ONL ina 3, 152, 567 408, 434 
Ecuador.. 665, 630 255, 401 
POS acre 1, 845, 430 , O62 
Total... 46, 456. 727 6, 335, 701 


* Year ending June 30, 1887. 
Includes British Guiana. 
Included in British West Indies. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF Statistics, April 17, 1888. 

We sell them alittle over $6,000,000; Great Britain over $46,000,000. 

Before closing my remarks, Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention 
to the criticisms of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. GUENTHER] 
and the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McComas] in relation to the 
retention of duty on alcohol used in the arts. As we are endeavoring 
to secure cheaper articles for uses in manufacturing it would seem but 
reasonable that this duty be removed. The difficulty, Mr. Chairman, 
is that there is no way to accomplish this at present without making 
an opening for revenue frauds, which once so disgraced our land. : 

It is possible that by methylation the danger of the alcohol being 
used for drinking purposes might be lessened. rience in European 
countries, however, goes to prove that methods are found to make use 
of the methylated product, and great injury to health results. It is to 
be regretted that the gentlemen who take such an interest in this par- 
ticular tax have no remedy to suggest by which their claims can be 
safely carriedout. A pity itis that the only relief the minority offers to 
the man is not practicable. 

Mr. Chairman, I claim that the bill under discussion is a wise meas- 
ure, It may be that some amendments should be made. People in 
my district I find generally satisfied with it as presented to the House. 
It is in no sense a free-trade bill, but on the -ontrarf gives at least 
as much protection as is wise, 

I desire to read a letter written by a gentleman who has just retired 
from the office of mayor of Albany: 

ALBANY, N. Y., May 3, 1888. 
Dear Sin: In common with many other manafacturers in Albany we are watch- 
ing with — the progress of the Mills bill. 
After patiently waiting twenty years fora redaction in the war tariff, the people 
now demand relief. 


We believe no industry in this vicinity will be disastrously affected by the 
Mills bill, but that, on the contrary, our trade and commercial interests will bo 


ted. 
In our own icular branch o wi 
the building Peace and A ar i re ia a T 
aap GEO. H. THATCHER & CO. 
CHARLES TRACEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

I have also a private letter from the manager of the lar; cotton 
mills in my district, an establishment employing thousands of work- 
men. This gentleman writes: “From what I have seen of the Mills 
bill, it is a good one; and if it could be passed without so much parti- 
san politics discussion, would prove a benefit to business interests ot 
the country.” 
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The following, giving expressions from manufacturers and business 
men in Albany, I quote from the Albany Argus: 


aer 

It has been persistently stated that changes in the tarif would involve business 
catastrophe, reduction of wa to labor, and general mischief to the country. 
All reports agree that the bill soon to be presented to Congress, in accord with the 
suggestions of President Cleveland's message, will contain a proviso re g the 
tariff tax of $2 per 1.000 fect on lumber. The lumber interest is one of the largest 
in Albany, the receipts here in 1870 amounting to 415,000.000 feet, and in 1887 to 
435,000,000. In the last seventeen rs the largest receipts were in 1884, amount- 
ing to 477,000,000, and the lowest in 1875, when they fell to 290,000,000 feet, In 
order to ase how Albany lumber dealers regard the proposed change in the 
tariff in this respect, reporters of The Argus yesterday visited them in their sev- 
eral offices. In the winter time the lumber dealer has little nore saty todo but 
keep the run of his books and correspondence and devote ample leisure to medita- 
tion on tho affairs of State. Itis reasonable then to assume that the views ex- 
pressed below are the resnits of deliberate judgment on the part of those fully 
qualified to speak. Of the twenty-six wholesale lumber dealers in the city all but 
six were reached. Of these only four are pronounced in opposition to the repeal 
of the tariff on lumber, ten are earnestly in favor of the repeal aud believe it would 
bo greatly to the advaatage of the wholo country, and especially of this city, and 
six are indifferent, expressing various opinions. The replies show that the ques- 
tion is being cousidered fairly by business men, without regard to partisan atiilia- 
tions. Following are the questions submitted in each case: 

1. Are you in favor of or opposed to the repeal of the tariff on lumber? 

2. How would the repeal of the tariff on lumber affect the business in Albany ? 

%. Would the abolition of the tariff on lumber reduce the wages of men in your 
employ in this State? 

4. Wonld it lead to cheaper lumber, and thus bo of advantage to consumers? 


STRONGLY FAVORING REPEAL. 


Mr. Charles G. Saxe, head of the firm of Saxe Brothers, said: ‘ Most decidedly 
Fam in favor of the repeal of the tariff of $2 per 1,000 feet on lumber. It stands 
in the way of the development of one of the leading lines of business in Albany. 
If the tariff tax on lamber were repealed the lamber trade of Albany, I believe, 
would materially increase. So far from reducing wages of men employed in the 
business in the State, and capecially ia ‘the district,’ by increasing the business 
it would increase their wages or increase tho number of men employed. While 
the American consumer might not get the full benefit of the removal of the $2 tax, 
ho woull undoubtedly get part of the benefit. The repeal of the lumber tax, I be- 
lieve, would be for tho advantage of the whole country, and Albany's share of tho 
advantage gained would be very great.” 

J. Benedict & Sons say: ‘ Weare strongly in favor of the repeal of the tariff 
tax on Inmver, belicving the repeal to be for the benefit of the people of the conn- 
ty,end_ especially of Albany. It would take more timo than we can spare, and 
probably more space than The Argus could afford. to presont the reasons for our 
statement and to reply fully to the questions suggested. Count this firm in favor 
of the repeal of the tariff on Inmber.” 

Hughson & Co. say: ‘‘ We favor the repeal of the tariff on lumber, and among 
lumber dealers we know of little oppusition to its repeal. 1t would undoubtedly 
increase the business of Albany materially. It would not reduce the wages of 
menemplovedinthe business. On the contrary, if the business here increased more 
men would, of course, bo employed, and the total of wages would be larger. It 
would be forthe benefit of men employed inthe trade. As to its effect on the price 
of lamber to the consumer, that is an open question. ‘Che price of lamber ia so 
larvely controlled by other matters that it would be difficult to trace the bearings 
of the tax on lumber to its price.” 

Messrs. Douglas White & Co. say: ‘‘ Wo favor the repeal of the tariff tax on 
lumber. It would undoubtedly increase our business in Albany with Canada, and 
thus, if anything, increase the gate business of ‘the district’ and tho city. 
It would not, of course, reduce the wages of men employed in the business. If 
there were more business, of courss wages would be higher or we should employ 
more men, The $2 saved by the repeal of the tax on each 1.600 fect would prob- 
ably be divided between the producer and the consumer, conditions of the market 
fiom time to time fixing the amount of benefit which each would receivé.” 

Mr. S. B. Towner, successor to J. G. Towner & Co., says: “Iam most decidedlyin 
favor of the abolition of the tariffon lumber. The tariff tax has interfered withand 
reduced the business of this city, and its repeal in my judgment would add wonder- 
fully to the volume of business done here. It would not ten: to reduce the wages 
of men employed here in the business. On the contrary, if there was more busi- 
ness, 98 any man can see for himself, more men would be employed and wages 
would bo as good and probably better. The repeal of the tax of $2 would unqnes- 
tionably make lumber cheaper to the consumer, but not probably to the full ex- 
tent of the tax. Tho greatest good of the greatest number in this country clearly 
demands the abolition of the tax on lumber.” 

Messrs. Arnold & Co. say: * We are ir favor of the repeal of the tariff on lnm- 
ber. The repeal would be no detriment to any men dealing in lumber in the 
United States, and of decided advantage to all men in this country who deal in 
Canada lumber. Ths trade should be reciprocal, Canada requiring some grades 
of Michigan lumber avd the United States Topeng Canada lumber. It woukl 
undoubtedly increase the lumber business of Albany, and if it increased the busi- 
ness it would give more men steadier work at better pay, probably. Americans 
already have put in nearly one-third of the capital invested in Canada in the lum- 


ber business.” 

Mr. John McDonald, of Boyd & Co., says: "Iam in favor of the repeal of the 
tariff on lamber. Nearly all lumber dealers favor the repeal. It would vastly in- 
crease the business of Albany. Albany is tho nataral outlet for Canada. The 
Canada and Atlantic Railway, built by a syndicate of Ottawa lumber dealers, I am 
in a position to say, is ready to contract for five years to deliver lumber in Albany 
for $25 a car, by its connections with the Delaware and Hudson at "s Point. 
That tariff of $2 stands in the way of the growth of the lumber business in Aloany. 
If the business were inc , of course, there would be more work for the men 
and better pay; 'The whole $2 tax would not go to the consumer, if repealed, but 
would be divided between manufacturer anil consumer, ing to the state of 
the market, governed by su ply and demand. Ido not apprehend tbat the * lim- 
its’ in C: will be pf our tariff is reduced, as do some. P. er Mow- 
att, of the Ottawa government, has assured me that the policy of the Canadian 
Government contemplates no such increase, whatever the action of Congress may 
be. ‘Stumpage’ has already gono so high in the West that American lambermen 
are being driven into Canada of necessity, and the repeal of the tax will be a bene- 
fit shared by Americans on either side of the St. Lawrence.” 

Philips & Dunscomb say: * We are in favor of the repeal of tariff on lumber. 
It probably would not greatly affect the business of Albany one way or the other, 
thongh its tendency would be, perhaps, to increase it. The repeal of the tariff tax 
on lumber would not tend to reduce the wages of men employed in the business 
in the State, Of the benefit of $2 per 1,000 to be obtained by repealing the tax, 
the consumer here would probably get about half and the Canadian manufacturer 
about half on the average. A large number of Americans from Mich have 
rca f gone to Canada to conduct the business there, and there would be little 
op tion to the repeal of the tax from Michigan, in our opinion.” 

r. James Moir says: `“ I am in favor of the repeal of the tariff on lumber. I 
have no doubt that it would increase the business of Albany and of the United 
States. When business increases of course more men are employed, so the repeal 


of the tax on lumber, in my opinion, wonld be for the direct benefit of laboring 
men employed in the business. The repeal might not make a great difference in 
the price of lumber to the consumer, although to express a positive opinion on 
the subject one must, of course, discuss all the factors in the market." 

Mr. on Thomson said: ‘I am in favor of the abolition of the tariff on lum- 
ber, although I have not ‘large interests in Canada,’ as I have seen stated. 
There is virtually no opposition, even in Michigan, now to the repeal of the tariff 
onlamber. Under the tariff our best timber-lands have been pe stripped. 
The repeal of the Inmber tax would undoubtedly help increase the business of 
Albany, as there is much Norway or red pine, usefal for Soaring ete., which 
would come to Albany but for the duty of $2 per 1,000 feet. Free lumber would 
not reduce the wages of men in the business in this State. The price to the con- 
sumer is governed b; supply and demand. If our supply became greater of 
course the price would be less.” 

OPPOSED TO REPRAL, 

Mr. C. B. Nichols says: “Iam opposed to the repeal of the tariff on lumber, 
and I think it wonld be a detriment to the business of Albany, as it would shut 
us ont of the Michigan trade. The discrimination in freight against Albany and 
in favor of New York is much greater in the Canadian lumber trade than in the 
Michigan trade.” 

Messrs. Patton & Co. say: ‘‘ We are mma to the rep al of the tariff on lam- 
ber. It wonld not affect Albany’s business materially, as the increase, if any, 
would beslight, Of course, it would not affect wages, which are determined by 
other matters. It would not cheapen lumber to the consumer.” 

Mr. Robert James, of Smith, Craig & Co., says: ‘‘ We believe the tariff on 
lumber should not be reduced, as it serves to offset the diff-rence in freight be- 
tween Canada and Albany and Michigan and Albany. It would not grea y affect 
the lumber business of Albany. Canada trade would increase and Michigan 
trade fall off. It would have no effect whatever on wages. It woul not 
make lamber cheaper, as Inmber could not bo much cheaper than itis. There 
has been nothing in the trade for the last few years. The Canadians woald try 
to appropriate the benefit from the repeal of the tariff on lumber.” 

Mr. W. H. Weaver says: “In my view the removal of the tariff on lumber 
would hurt the lumber trade in this country and also in this city. The present 
tariff of $2 makes it possible for us to pay our mon thoir present high wages.” 

ISDIFFERENT OX THE SUBJECT. 

Messra. Hubbell & Hill say: ‘‘ We do not care whether the tariff on lumber is re- 

aled ornot. It wonld probably have no effect on the volnme of Albany's lumber 

usiness, aml it certainly would not affect wages. Of the $2 tax probably the Can- 
adian pancer would get half and the American consumer would get haif." 

Mr. H.S. Van Santford says: “ Lam indifferent on the subject, but [sce no olijec- 
tion to the repeal of the duty on lamber. ‘There used to be considerable opposition 
to tho repeal of the tariff from Michigan, bnt that has ceas+d, and on the whole I 
am inclined to favor the repeal of the tariff on lumber. One-half the capital in 
vested in Canada on lumbor, I presume, is American money. The abolition of the 
lumber tax might possibly increase the Albany lumber trade, but not greatly. It 
would bave no effect on wages. It would not make mach change in the price of 
lumber to the consumer, especially if Canada should lay an export tax.” 

Mr. William Easton says: ‘I do not care whether tho tariff on lumber is re- 
pealed or not. Onr business is chiefly with Michigan, and I doubtif the repeal 
wonld affect it much. It would adjast itself in one season. I don't think tho 
business of Albany would be materially increased by the re . Albany is only 
adry-honse for New York, so faras the lamber business is concerned, and the 
railroads have more to do with business than the tariffdoes. The repeal would 
not sffect wages. Wages are governed by supply and demand of labor. If tho 
tariff was repealed I sbou!d not look for material and Jong-continned lower prices 
for lumber. The Canadians are sharp and woald to absorb the gain.” 

Mr. A. S. Kibbee says: “Ido not care whether Congress takes tho duty off of 
lumber or does not. I used to be quite strongly opposed to the removal of tho 
daty; bnt Iam indifferent now. I do not believe it would much increase the 
business in Albany, and probably would not much affect prices, aa the Canadians 
would try to secure the Penest of the $2 repealed. The tariff on lumber is cer- 
tainly wrong, in so far it is hastening the disappearance of our American forests.” 

Mr. Oscar L. Hasey says: “I don't care whether the tariff on lumber is repealed 
ornot. It would not make much difference with the Albany business. It would 
not reduce wages. Iam afraid that the Canadians would try to get the advan- 
pazo by raising the prices of Government ‘limits.’ I am eutirely indifferent on 
the subject. 

Mr, Acors Rathbun says: “I do not care whether the tariff is kept on lumber 
or taken off. The removal might increase Albany's business somewhat. It cer- 
tainly would not reduce waces. Ido not believe that the business in Michigan 
would be injured by the removal of the duty. Our business with Canada would 
be ine: , and no home industry would be harmed. However, I am indifferent 
on the subject.” 

ANILINE DYES. 

Francis} V. M. Hudson, superintendent of the Albany Aniline Works, said: 
“The provisions of the bill, so far as they affect our business, are most satisfac- 
tory and beneficial. ‘The tariff act of 1883 did us much harm, but if this bill be- 
comes a law, we look forward to increasing our business, making new colors, and 
probably increasing our furce. The bill puts our raw materials on the free list, 
and thus enables us to compete with foreign manufacturers, My opinions on this 
subject, I can say with safety, are held by all those engaged in the business. In 
Laces Ne bill is of the greatest aid to our business, seit removes an obstacle 
which legislation put in our way, and we hope it will pass.” . 

TRON FOUNDRIES. 

Mr. Rufas K. Townsend, proprietor of the large Townsend furnace, one of the 
oldest and most widely known manufacturing firms in this city, said: “The 
changes in tariff bill in the iron and steel schedule do not harm our business at 
all.. The reduction in paren may be a slight We have all the work we 
can do and are not afraid of competition. There is a great deal of nonsense about 
this tariff ‘scare.’ If the bill passes we shall not bank our fires and discharge 
our men or cut down wages. Ido not care much whether the bill passes or not, 
as we shall feel no injurious effects from it.” 

THE CAR-WHEEL BUSINESS. 

Mr. George H. Thacher, of the Thacher Car-Wheel Works, one of the oldest 
and best known foundries in the city, said, gunmen” the changes in the tariff 
rates on car-wheels: ‘We hope the bill will pass. The changos will not affect 
our business in the slightest degree. We do not fear competition from abroad, as 
wecan make better car-wheels. Our business will not be Bete "and our 
men will not be given ‘papuer wages.’ On the contrary, we shall go right ahead 
with our business, pay our men their wages as usual, and nou decrease our force. 
The changes in the taxes on car-wheels will be for the positive benefit of some in 
the trade using special steel tires.” 

THE STOVE FOUNDRIES. 

Mr. Grange Sard, of Rathbone, Sard & Co., said: “I have looked over carefully 
the iron and ateel schedules in tho new tariff bil), and so far as the stove manu- 
facturing trade is concerned the provisions are unquestionably for the advantage 
of those engaged in the business as =e. or as soporte: From a general 
knowledge of the iron and steel business I think the actions proposed are of 
advantage to the whole iron and steel industry.” 


Mr. sohn T. Perry. of Perry & Co., said: “The changes in the iron and steel 
schedules will not affect unfavorably our business a particle. Of course I hope 
thero will be no general panic or prostration of business.” 

-= CARRIAGE FACTORIES. 
Mr. James Emigsbury, jr., ono of the largest manufacturers of carriages and 


eleighs in the city, said concerning the proposed thanges in the tariff, so far as 
they related to the carriage business: ‘The reduction in the duty on carriages 
will not affect our business atall. We shall go ahead manufacturing, pay the 
usual wages, and counton ng oe goods everywhere asusual. These ‘scares’ 
about business and wages remind me of tue ‘scare’ every fall when we begin 
making sleighs that it is to be an open winter, and there will be no snow and no 
sleighing. e go ahead just the same and make and sell our sleighs and car- 
riages. The removal of the taxes on lumber is a good thing for our business, and 
the redaction of duties on paints, cloths, and some pieces of iron and steel work 
is also beneficia) to the carriage business, and if the bill had gone still fartherand 
reduced the duty on varnishes, it would have been a sont thing. That duty 
seems to ‘ protect’ no one but a monopoly of two or three turers.” 

Mr. James Goold, of the Goold Carriage Company, says: ‘‘The change in the 
duty on carriages will make no difference in the trade in this country. There is 
almost no importation of carriages, because we can make better ones here than 
they can abroad.” 

THE LEATHER BUSINESS. 


There are thirteen leather establishments in this county, employing over 100 
men, with $230,000 capital. Besides this there are eleven boot and shoe factories 
bad grt lrg about 1,700 which are affected by the bill directly only in the item above, 
and that, as shown, is to their advantage. 


THE DRUG BUSINESS. 


Mr. Duow H. Fonda, one of the leading wholesale drug dealers in the city, said: 
“Ihave read the provisions of the proposed tariff bill, in so far as they relate to 
drugs and chemi and if the bill becomes a law it will considerably benefit our 
businezs and not compel us, at least so far as the drug business is concerned, to go 
to the poor-house. The changes are beneficial. The reduction of the tax on borax 
will be a great gain for every one. At present it benefits only one borax mine in 
saora ane a monopoly has been formed which is putting the price of that ar- 
ticle way beyond reason. Tho changes in the drug and chemical schedule are for 


the benefit of those en d in the business, and still further for the benefit of the 
public which purchases drugs and chemicals.” 


CROCKERY AND GLASS. 


Mr. Theodore V. Van Heusen, of the firm of Van Heusen & Charles, said on 
the subject of the crockery, china, and glass schedules: “The proposed changes 
are certainly for the benefit of the business, and even the potteries of Trenton, 
N. J., will have no right to complain. oney has been rere used in 
the past to keep the taxes on_some articles in this schedule higher than any 
necessity or good policy demands. In its entirety the bill seems to me a fair con- 
cession to the demand for a revision of the tariff and for a reduction of the sur- 

lus that comes from every fair-minded business man. From my knowledge of 

e business, I should say that manufacturers of crockery, china, and glass ware 
would be benefited by tho provisions of the bill on that subject, because it pro- 
vides free raw materials, earths, etc., for them.” 


PRINTING AND BOOK-BINDING. 


The new tariff bill makes no changes in the products of the printing and book- 
binding business, except that Bibles and other ks printed in foreign languages 
are admitted free of duty. Asno Bibles or books in foreign lan es are printed 
in Albany, the printing and book-binding trade will not be “ruined” in this 
county. On the other hand, the yooüng trade gets the advantage of a reduction 
of the tax on the metal of which the type is made from 30 per cent., as at present, 
to w per cent.; on paper, sized or glued, from 20 per cent. to 15 per cent.; on un- 
sized paper, from 15 per cent, to 12 per cent. ; and on ink, from 30 per cent. to 20 

r cent., besides reductions in taxes on thread, cloth, and other materials used 
fh book-binding. which can not be here enumerated. *In Albany County, by the 
census of 1880, there were 23 printing and publishing establishments, employing 
740 persons, with a total capital of $1,057,100, and seven book-binderies, employing 
82 persons, with a capital of $47,100. 

CARPETS AND OIL-CLOTHS. 


Mr. Amos Van Gaasbeck, of Van Gaasbeck & Co., said concerning the changes in 
taxes on and oil-cloths: “ The provisions of the bill would make carpots and 
oil-cloths considerably cheaper, and, of course, in that event the value of our stock 
on hand would be reduced. Ultimately, however, it would not affect onr business. 
Oil-cloth and carpet manufacturers are probably opposed to the changes which 
reduce the duties about to the rates at the beginning of the war. The advantage 
they get from free carpet wools, cheaper dyes, etc., under the bill will not com- 
pensate them, in my judgment, for the reductions in the carpet schedule. Thero 
are no carpet manufacturers in Albany. More carpets would be imported." 


BRASS, COPPER, AND LEAD WORK. 


Mr. of Ridgway & Russ, dealers in plumbers’ materials, says: ‘' The onl 
fault I can with the bill is that on these metals (copper, lead, nickel, zine, ete, 
the tariff is still left too high. The lower we can get the stuff the better it will be 
for our customers and for ourselves and our employés. At present combinations 
and trusts are being formed for speculation in these metals. Copper has gone way 
up, the price of solder in one week was advanced 10 cents, in some grades nearly 
doubling the price. If with our splendid co: por and lead mines we can't get these 
metals out at a reasonable cost, I think we’ tter stop trying to mine them and 
turn our attention to more profitable business. The billin this way isa step in 
the right direction, but the duties are not lowered enough.” 

Mr. Peter Kinnear says: “Iama strong tariff but not a high tariff man. Bat 
so far as the duties on copper are concerned I can not seo that the new bill will 
affect our business in the t. The reason is that we export rather than import 
copper, for Lake Superior copper is better than the English article. There wasa 
timo during tho war when we imported some, bnt we don’t do it now, and taking 
off the tariff can not hurt onr trade.” 

COLLARS, CUFFS, AND SHIRTS. 

Mr. S. L. Munson, the manufacturer of collars, cuffs and shirts, said: “The 
duty on our articles is unchanged, while there is some reduction in some of our 
raw materials. Directly our business is not disadvautageously affected. A gen- 
eral tration of American industries would, of course, harm us, and that is 
what I fear.” [In justice to Mr. Munson it should be said that four years 
feared a my arh prostration of business” if Cleveland was elected 
His large tory on Hudson avenue, built under President Cleveland's adminis- 
tration, is thus a monument to the fect that men are often more scared than hurt.) 
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FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS. 


Mr. Theodore Lyon, superintendent of Nelson Lyon's large farniture establish- 
ment, said: “ Every onc desires the hae raped of our manufacturers and work- 
ingmen, I assume. So far as our business is concerned, the changes proposed by 
the bill seem to be for the advantage of furniture manufacturers. Free iumber, 
of course, is a great gain, and the addition of burlaps and jute to the free list as 
well as the reductions in duties on the glass for looking- and on some 
other articles seem of advantage to us. If the bill passes we s go right ahead 
manufacturing and selling our goods.” 


FREE FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Prof. O. D. Robinson, principal of the high school, said: "I am glad that books 
in forelegs. languages are to be put on the free list. They are not printed to any 
extent in this country, and the daty ‘protected’ noone. It is, to a very great 
extent, a tax on education, and was also a tax on the chances to read of many of 
our adopted citizens from the continent of a Every man who reads an- 
other language besides English ought to be than for that provision. The re- 
duction of the tax on philosophical apparatus is an advantage to all schools as 
well as to science.” 

WOOL-GROWIXG. 


Mr. Charles Newman, head of the oldest wool-baying house in Albany, said: 
“Of course wool dealers are not directly concerned in the tariff on wool. In my 
business experience I bavo seen sheep slaughtered in large numbers for mutton 
and tallow under the highest tariff, and I have seen our wool-growers thrive under 
a low tariff, and I have seen these conditiens JEA so I am convinced 
that the tax on wool is merely an incident in the wool market, It is governed by 
the laws of supply and demand. For some time past the price of domestic wools 
has been low and the price of foreign wools -has somewhat increased. The ex- 
pectation of increased demand from this country may have enhanced the price 
of foreign wools. These commercial causes will soon establish equilibrium, and 
the laws of trade will determine the prices of wool apart from what Congress ma 
do or may fail todo. I do not, therefore, see any cause for alarm among wool- 

wers. 
= TIN IN ALL MANUFACTURES. 


Mr. George Cleveland, of Cleveland Brothers, baking-powder manufacturers, 
said: "The most important and, indeed, the only change in the new tariff bill affect- 
ing our business (except two or three reductions, possibly, in articles we use toa 
slight extent) is the abolition of the tax on tin, or tin-plate as it is commercially 
called. We use large amounts of tin in packing our goods, and I am heartily in 
favor of the repeal of that tax, which the bill provides. The tax of 1 cent a 
pound on tin is a tax on nearly every industryin the conntry, and isa tax on almost 
every citizen, for tinware is often called ‘the poor man’s silver.’ That tax adds to 
the cost of the necessities of life of almost every one, as is evident from the many 
uses to which tin is put. It does not ‘protect’ any one, as none is made in this 
country, and pone can be made unless the tax is doubled or trebled, and if that is 
suggested it would be cheaper for the country to vote $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 right 
out of the Treasury and board those who contemplate it at Delmonico's or the h 
Avenue in idleness. So faras my own business is concerned, as I say, the repeal 
of that tax would be of great advantage. Iam willing to speak farther, as I have 
recently talked of the matter with many Albany manufactarers, and we sent to- 
gether a petition to Congress in February asking for the repeal of that tax." 

Among those who signed it were the Littlefield Stove Company, the Ransom 
Stove Works, P. V. Fort & Son, James Ackroyd, Bacon, Stickney, & Co., M. E. 
Vielo, Delahanty & Co., S. and C. A. Baker, Wasson & Co., S. H. ns, George 
W. Peck, Philip O'Brien, Tracey & Wilson, Walter McEwan, Thomas Myers, and 
alarge number of tinsmiths and other manufacturing firms whose names do not 
occur to me at the moment. [It was not deemed necessary to ask opinions from 
those si g the petition.) lama protectionist, but that feature of the bill to 
which I have given my undivided attention—the repeal of the tax on tin, or tin 
plate, sang Oae taro EA my warm approval, and I hope it will pass. It 
will benefit half the industries of the country, and will benefit everybody, and 
especially the families of those who work for wages, as every one of those families 
uses probably as much or more tinware than the families of the rich. 


SUGAR, MOLASSES, GROCERIES. 


Col. Andrew E. Mather, of Mather Brothers, wholesale rs, said concerning 
the chaoge of rates on sugar and molasses: ‘‘ I have been in favor of the reduction 
of the taxes on sugar and molasses ever since the necessity for them to meet war 
expenses passed away. So far as the tariff bill affects those articles in which we 
deal 1epprore of it as beneticial to our business and much more beneficial to the 
peopleof the country. I apprehend only that the redaction has not been large 
enough in those matters. The tariff on sugar has been accompanied eres y 
by the establishment of a monopoly and the heavy duty on molasses leads to 
adulteration in this country, which can be prevented by lowering the duty and 
permitting the importation of foreign mo instead. Ina hasty glance at 
changes in other articles in our line of business I sce nothing to apprehend, but 
I do not care to speak specifically of anything but sugar and molasses without 
farther examination, I am strongly in favor of the sugar and molasses reduc- 
tions. They are articles of general use and the heavy tax is unnecessary. 

Mr. George Boardman, of Boardman Brothers, said: “I do not think the pro- 
posed changes will affect the grocery business. Prices ara regulated by competi- 
tion, and while the cost of the articles ennmerated would be less, the profits to 
the dealers would remain the same. The benefit of the reduction would go to 
the consumer almost instantly. The only advantage which might occur to the 
dealers would be from an increase in consumption, if there should be any. The 
combined savings to any family, under the proposed changes, would leave a con- 
siderably increased margin of their earnings.” 

THE HAT AXD CAP BUSINESS. 

Mr. Edgar Cotrell, of Cotrell & Leonard, hat dealers, said of the changes affect- 
ing the hat manufacturing business: *' The provisions of the new tariff bill in so far 
as they relate to the manufacture of hats are decidedly for the advantage of manu- 
factarers and their employés, not to mention consumers, who, of course. are bene- 
fited. ‘The bill does not materially alter the duty on hats, but it takes off the taxes 
on raw materials of which bats are made, and should increase the business of hat- 
making inthis country. Hatter's furs, braids, plaits, etc., are put on the free-list, 
and the tax on hatters’ plash is cut down from 25 per cent. to 15 per cent. These 
are changes which Mr. Dunlap and others representing the hat manufacturers of 
the United States have tried to effect for several years. 

'‘ In 1883 they went to Washington for that purpose, but Congress actually did 
just the reverse of what the trade needed, and increased the taxes on some of our 
raw mat I have examined the bill closely only sọ far as it relates to our 
own line of business, and I am sure it will meet the approval of every manufact- 
urer and every dealerin the trade. American hats can, pereerey bo exported if 
the bill is passed, as the superiority of our styles would secure them a place in 
forcign markets, especially in Canada, where there is now a slight occasional de- 

for them = eee to English hats. The duty on shellac should also 
me “Ghacien ; f S 8 co-opera’ hat sto S street, 
E Reed, of Stamper & Strait, tive hat store on State 
said: “ The changes the tariff bill propona; as far as hat-making is concerned, 
Mo roanaoany to the advantage of the trade. The bill reduces taxes on sev- 
eral raw mai used to a great extent in hat-making, but not produced in thia 
country. ‘That will tend to increase the business in the United id 
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SAWS, STEEL, AND FILES. 

Mr. Edward Y. Lansing and Mr. James Goodwin, of the Albany Saw, Steel, ani 
File Works, said: * We are for removal of taxes on raw materials as the one policy 
needed to push American manufactures abead of those of every other country an 
increase business, Our firm was established in 1855, and under the lower tariff we 
did as much or more business than we do under the present tariff. All the saw 
manufacturers in the country but two favor the reduction of the taxes oniron and 
steel, and iron and steel men not in combination are not opposed to it. We are 
not afraid of competition from abroad, and the moderate reauction of the duty on 
saws won’t lose us a single customer, and we do not intend to reduce wa; either, 
tocompete. The reduction of taxes on raw materials we believe will increase 
our business, and the more business we do the better our men will be satisfied. " 


SADDLERY, BLANKETS, ETC. 


Mr. Walter W. Woodward and Mr. Erastus Hill, of Woodward & Hill, mann- 
facturers of and dealers in saddlery, harness, and carriage and horse furnitare 
erally, said: ‘‘ You will find this and we think all other dealers and mann- 

, ortbset in this line of business, unanimously for the bill as far as it affects our 
business. AJ the woolen mannfacturers with whom we deal and whom we meet 
favor free wool. The tax on wool is a considerable item in the cost of horse blank- 
ets, and as almost ys fang of it used is imported—practically none is raised in 
this country—they fi o tax is checking their business, and a man who buys a 
horse blanket feels it mach more. The same is true of carriage cloth and farnish- 


ings. In leather the only ream seems to be free tan-bark, which every leather 
dealer, shoemaker, and saddler favors, of course, as do we, and the chan in the 
metal schedules are manufacturers. ‘The bill is 


clearly designed to aid American 
the first chance Congress has had to pass upon the question of free raw mate- 
rials, which manufacturers in this country have favored more and more every year 
and are now almost a unit upon.” 

CORDAGE, ROPE, SAILS, SHIP STORES. 

Robert B. Wing. ship stores, co rope, canvas, sails, etc., said: “I have 
read those parts of the tariff bill that te to our business, and I am in favor of 
them. and so far as I know, manufacturers of the articles we deal in favor them. 
Manilla, sisal-grass, and otherarticles used in making rope ought to be admitted free 
of duty. They don’t grow here, and the more and cheaper we get them the better 
it is for our rope manufacturers, and of course for ‘canalers’ and every one who 
mses That gain much more than offsets the c e in the rope duty. The 
same seems to have been followed in arranging taxes on mate’ for 
sails and sail cloths. There are fifty or sixty articles in our business the manu- 
facture of which is affected by the tariff, and, so far as I can see, the change in 
ev case is for the better and ought to increase business. Free raw m: 
would be a good thing for American manufacturers and employés, and of course 
consumers will gain." 


RATTAN AND WICKER WARE. 
Mr. Samuel Templeton, rattan, wicker, and willow ware and household 


said: *'The re of the tax on rattan seems to mea good thing. None is 
in this country, and yet it is widely used in every household,” pointing to a score 
or more es from a cane-bottomed chair toa baby carriage. ‘‘ The tax on 


that raw material, I adds to the cost of tne manufactured articles and 
‘protects’ no one in country, for Iam a protectionist. It would be well to 
repeal the tax on rattan. Iam not so sure about the tax on willows, used for 
baskets, as much is grown in swampy places, cut and sold for almost nothing 
at certain seasons by those who have other regular occupations. It might not be 
possible to compete with foreign willows.” < 
UMBRELLAS. 

Mr. McElwee, the umbrella makertsaid : “I have not kept track of the tariff in 
umbrellas or umbrella materials. I don’t believe in free-trade poe beye I am not 
afraid of the tariff bill, for if they don't put down the tariff in finished umbrellas 
too low we can compete and hold our own, if any one in this country can. The 
more the tariff on our materials is reduced the better, I suppose, for us.” 

SOME BUILDIXG MATERIALS. - 

Mr. Franklin H, Janes, the architect, says: ‘‘Talk with 
dealers leads me to the belief that taking off the duty on lumber will not give the 


own forests. On the should be free, 
glad to see rough stone Our marble, for instance, is cither 
not as hard, or where it is as hard it is not as fine, as the Italian; so to put the 
rough marble on the free-list will be to our direct and lasting advantage. So far 
as fancy tiles aro concerned, we hardly need a tariff, for with the exception of the 
majolica we make the best in the Wnt, andl wie have LOONA for them first pre- 
miums in international exhibitions.” 


Iam 


HAIR GOODS, 


Mr. Julius L. Theisen, manufacturer of hair goods, said: “Of course our indus- 
try is not a large one, but still many families are sustained by it, and it is entitled 
to consideration. Tho new tariff Lill puts human hair unmanufac' on the 
free-list. The tax never ‘ p * any one, as our people do not cut off and sell 
their hair as is done to a considerable extent in Norway, Sweden, Germany, and 
France, where hair is luxuriant and people are poor. Isu would 
say that hair restorers are the only way to ' t* American hair, but good 
soap, borax, and water do pretty well. ‘The repeal of that tax thus benefits us, 
small though we are in ged grena scheme of American industry, and it also benc- 
fits our customers. ‘The reduction in the duty on the manufactured article from 
40 to 25 per cent. will not harm us at all if the duty on unmanufactured hair is re- 
pealed, as foreign styles do not sell in cur market. I presume our customers 
would favor the change, bat you can see yourself why they might not care to be 
quoted in print.” 

BAVIXG IN MEDICIXE. 


Dr. S. H. Carroll said in regard to the abolition of the duty of $1 
opium for medicinal uses: ** It would be a blessing to le who are obliged 
to use the drag, which sp he largely prescribed by the old school in one form or 
another. The profits on sale of the drug would remain the same, while the 
cousumer would get the benefit of the reduction of $1 a pound.” 


SCHOOL AND FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Professor Warren, principal of the Boys’ Academy, said, on the matter of abol- 
ishing the 25 By cent. ad valorem duty on foreign Bibles and books in forciga 
languages: ** It is a step in the right direction, and I am heartily in favor of it. 
Itwas outrageous, in the first place, to place an import tax on literature and art 
along with sugar and salt. The change proposed is better than notbing. It will 
be of great advantage to our foreign-born population.” 


STATUARY AND PAINTING. 


Mr. E. D. Palmer, the sculptor, said in regard to the abolition of the duty on 
fi statuary and painting: ** We should have no tax on art; it should be as 
If the duty is removed it will be of immense advantage to American 

asl wW, ts favor it. st@dying abroad are 
treated with great courtesy, and receive e encouragement, but when a foreign 
artist thinks of obtaining hang site here, he finds that his pictures are practi- 
cally excluded from American homes on account of the almost prohibitory duty 
which he must pay before he can bring them here.” 

Artist C. M. Lang said: "The remoyal of the duty on works of art would be an 


r pound on 


free as air, 
art, and, so 
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educational advantage to the country. It would enable more generally to 
«ratify a love for art, and nearly sre Atl would pred poopie poe g of dig 
ing fair), cout i msabi in ote go an x to pame nonk: 3 nis ayri pict- 
ures and statuary 6 buy, e “the more they want, and, as t 

afford it, the better they will K Nor oae tons: 


have. I believe artists, almost without-exception, 
favor the removal of the duty. " 
In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I will quote from a letter written by 
Mr. Tilden to the Iroquois Club in 1832: 

The Government can never be restored and reformed except from inside, 
and by the active, intelligent agency of the Executive. We must hope that 
Provi will, in its own good time, raise upa man adapted and qualified for 
the wise execution of this great work, and that the ple will put him in pos- 
session of the executive administration, through which alone that noble mission 


can be accomplished, and the health and life of our political tem be pro- 
served and invigorated. = = z 


These words were surely prophetic. In President Cleveland a man 
adapted and qualified has been found, and the message he so boldly 
addressed to Congress has given an impetus to this most important 
work of tariff reform that will cause it to be accomplished. [Ap- 


plause, 
Mr. hanaan. Mr. Chairman, the distinguisked gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] in the opening argument against this bill 
says, among other things, that— 

The gentlemen who framed this bill, and who would brook neither modifica- 
tion or discussion of its provisions by their associates on the committee to which 


the preparation of revenue bills are confided by law, are, with two exceptions, 
representatives of what was slave territory. 


A little further on the gentleman quotes the French maxim: 
The Bourbons neither learn nor forget. 

He afterwards goes on to say: 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, the bill isan anachronism. It has no relation to this era; 
it belongs to the saddest epoch in our history, the period between 1524 and 1561. 

The gentleman then proceeds to talk about slavery, nullification, and 
the war, quoting from the pro-slavery writings of Dr. A. T. Bledsoe, 
Senator Hammond, of South Carolina, and others. It is very apparent, 
Mr. Chairman, that a considerable number of the gentleman’s party 
associates in this House and in the country are in hearty sympathy 
with the spirit and purpose of the gentleman, as indicated by the re- 
marks which I have quoted. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. McComas], and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOSEPH 
D. TAYLOR] have closely imitated the course of argument pursued by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. - 

As a Southern man, and one whose ancestors were guilty of the great 
political sins of slave-holding, nullification, and secession, I desire in 
a spirit of kindness and courtesy to the gentlemen who have indul 
in this line of remarks to submit a few observations in reply. if 
it should be thought that these remarks have no direct bearing on the 
question under consideration it will scarcely be denied that they are 
at least in the nature of a reply to the arguments, or rather to the 
suggestions of the gentlemen to whom I have referred. 

Now, sir, I have no apologies or explanations to make for these al- 
leged sins of my people; nor do I deprecate the wrath of those who so 


constantly denounce those sins and who so diligently “‘nurse their 
wrath to it warm.” I desire to address those who wish to look 
at this q in a broad, rational, practical spirit. And what I have 


to say, Mr. Chairman, is simply this: The war closed almost a quarter 
ofacentury ago. It lias always been supposed, in the South at least, 
that with the close of the war the questions of slavery, nullification, 
and secession had been forever and conclusively disposed of. The 
great controversies over these questions, which had agitated the coun- 
try for more than thirty years, were finally submitted to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword. 

From the decision then rendered no appeal could be taken. The 
Constitution of the United States was so amended as to prevent the 
possibility of future differences in regard to any of these questions, and 
they all at once passed from the domain of practical politics into the 
domain of history. To the historian these are indeed questions of 
great and even of tragic interest. To the practical statesman, seeking 
the good of his country, they are simply dead issues. Noone now con- 

stends that a State has the right to nullify any Federal law whatever. 
No one contends that slavery should be re-established. No one con- 
tends that a State can, on any pretext whatever, secede from the Union. 
All of these questions are forever closed by the express provisions of 
the Constitution, ratified and sustained by the unanimous sentiment 
of the entire country. Buta quarter ofa century after all these issues 
have been thus settled they are made to do service in a debate on the 
reduction of the tariff. 

The idea of those who dig up these dead issues from their blood- 
stained graves seems, when stripped of all courteous disguise and dip- 
lomatic indirection, to be this: Here area number of people who desire 
a reform of the tariff. A large proportion of these tariff reformers are 
from the South. ‘These Southern people, orat any rate their ancestors 
and predecessors, bhoth immediate and remote, were neither wise nor 
patriotic, for they believed in and practiced slave-holding, nullification, 
and secession. How, then, can you, the people of the United States, 
respect the opinions or the arguments of such a people? They are by 
nature, inheritance, and education wrong-headed and ill-equipped 
for the proper consideration of any important political question, and 
the very fact that they favor any given policy is sufficient of itself to 
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condemn that policy. Thus at the very opening of a debate which 
should be characterized by moderation and a spirit of conciliation an 
attempt is made to enlist under the banners of a high protective tariff 
the prejudices of mankind. ‘‘ These prejudices,” it has been well said, 
“like Swiss troops, may be engaged in any cause and are prepared to 
serve under any leader.” 

In this contest they have not only been enlisted under the banners of 
ahigh protective tariff, but they are put in the very forefrontof the bat- 
tle. The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania at the very open- 
ing of the debate attempts to ‘‘fire the Northern heart’? by saying in 
substance: 

These tariff reformers are your old enemies. Here are the slave barons, the 
nullifiers, and the secessionists of the South again making war upon you and 
your property. . 

Mr. Chairman, I have already said that all these questions, as far as 
the Sonth is concerned, are historical and not political questions. 

In regard to slavery, it is safe to say that the verdict of impartial 
history will be that that institution as it existed in the United States 
was a great evil, and that its destruction, even by the untold expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure resulting from the war, was a great gain to 
every partof the country. But, sir, will history go further and say, as 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania would seem to have us infer, that 
slave-holding is so essentially and unavoidably pernicious in its effects 
upon human character that it prevents those who practice it from being 
either wise or patriotic? ‘Will it be forgotten, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and many of his associates seem to have forgotten, that 
Washington, and Jefferson, and Madison, and Patrick Henry, and John 
Marshall were all slave-holders? I do not wish to underrate the many 
other great men of this country, nor do I wish to imitate the somewhat 
fiorid rhetoric of some of the gentlemen who seem so much concerned 
about slave-holding. 

But, sir, I should like to ask what would this country haye been 
without the slave-holders (or ‘‘slave-drivers,’’ if gentlemen prefer), 
whom I have named? Whose eloquence would have aroused in a whole 
continent the spirit of resistance to British tyranny? Who would have 
written the Declaration of Independence? Who would have been the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Army? Who would have been 
the leader and guide of the convention that framed the Constitution? 
Who, as Chief-J ustice of the Supreme Court, would have delivered that 
long line of immortal decisions which have converted that Constitution 
from a dead letter into a living spirit? These are questions for those 
who are always declaiming about ‘the barbarism of slave-holding ” to 
answer at their leisure. 

Now, sir, I repeat I am not defending slavery. Iam not lamenting 
its downfall. I rejoice that it has been forever abolished. But when 
gentlemen, for the purpose of influencing the judgment of the country 
in regard tb the merits of the tariff question, assert by implication or 
otherwise that slave-holding is incompatible with wisdom and patriot- 
ism, I say that the charge is shown to be absurdly untrue not only by 
the history of this country, but by all history, both ancient and mod- 
ern, So much, sir, for slavery. And now, how does the case stand 
in regard to secession and nullification? Thesealso, as I havealready 
said, are historical and not political questions. 

It is to their history that I propose to call attention very briefly. 
Now, although many educated people in this country, i ly in 
the Republican party, seem not to be aware of the fact, it is neverthe- 
less true that no sketch, however slight, can be given of the secession 
question without having much to say of New England. It is very far 
from my purpose to say one unkind word in regard to New England. 
Ihave not one unkind feeling toward her or her people. Whatever 
her faults and errors have been, New England has a great history, and 
I, as an American, feel proud of her magnificent contributions to the 
cause of civilization and human progress, Much has been said in this 
debate of her great material wealth and prosperity, and of how much 
her money has contributed to the progress and development of the West. 

Her material wealth is no doubt great, and much of it is doubtless 
now usefully employed in the development of less fortunate sections 
ofthe country. But of this wealth it may be said, and indeed it has 
been said, that it has resulted, in part, at least, from the unjust dis- 
criminations of our tariff laws. But New England is rich in wealth 
which is peculiarly her own, which is the product of her own soil and 
which at the same time belongs to us all and to the civilized world. 
She is rich in the heritage of great names; she is rich in the examples 
and the inspiration and works of her great statesmen and orators and 
philosophers and historians and poets and thinkers in almost every 
department of intellectual activity. To these immortal New Eng- 
landers all Americans, North, West, and South, high and low, rich and 
poor, in common with the civilized world, owe a mighty debt— 

For noble lessons nobly taught 
For tears, for laughter, and for thought. 

Asan American I acknowledge the obligation with pride as well as 
gratitude, and trust and believe that the day is yet far distant when 
there will be any decline in her material prosperity or her intellectual 
and moral fertility and vigor. 

But, sir, New England, loyal, Union-loving, cultivated, ive 
New England, isthe very birth-place and nursery of the much hated and 
much abused doctrine of secession. That doctrine assumed threaten- 


ing proportions in New England long before it was even dreamed of in 
South Carolina. As early as 1804 New England statesmen conceived 
that the interest of that part of the country could be better taken care 
of out of the Union than in it, and they began to plan schemes of seces- 
sion and to dream and tospeculate about theadvantages of an ‘‘ Eastern 
Confederacy,’’ including Canada on the one side and the States of New 
York and New Jersey on the other. 

In 1811 Josiah Quincy, one of the most gifted men of his day, and a 
Representative from the State of Massachusetts, boldly proclaimed the 
doctrine of secession on the floor of this House. It is not necessary to 
say anything in regard to the mysterious proceedings and purposes of 
the celebrated Hartford Convention, but it will scarcely be denied by 
candid men that it was to all intents and purposes a secession conven- 
tion. 

The facts to which I have referred are all familiar to the students of 
our history, and are all described with more or less detail in the very 
able and impartial ‘‘History of the United States Under the Constitu- 
tion,” by James Shouler, himself an illustrious living example of New 
England ability, industry, and culture. 

But, although the testimony of Mr. Shouler, as a New Englander, 
ought, it seems, to be conclusive, it may be said (I do not know his 
portion) that he is a Democrat, or at any rate that he is a Mugwump. 

order, therefore, to satisfy the demands of the most ardent and 
‘t truly loyal’? Republican I beg to cite the testimony of another liv- 
ing and accomplished New Englander, Mr. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
now a member of this House. According to the testimony of so unim- 
peachable an authority as Mr. LODGE both Washington and Hamilton 
believed in the right of secession. Indeed, according to Mr. LODGE, 
there can be no doubt whatever that under the Constitution as rati- 
fied in 1789 any State had the right peaceably to withdraw from the 
Union, k 

According to the same high authority, this constitutional right was 
lost in a very peculiar and extraordinary way, namely, because the 
majority of the people got under the erroneous impression that such a 
right did not exist. I shall not pause to discuss this somewhat novel 
and dangerous doctrine of the manner in which a constitutional right 
can be lost, but let Mr. LODGE speak for himself in regard to the whole 
matter. In the ‘‘Life of Daniel Webster,” ‘‘American Statesmen 
Series,’? by Henry CABOT LODGE, page 176, Mr. LODGE, speaking 
of the great debate between Hayne and Webster, says: 

The weak places in his armor (Webster's) were historical in their nature. It 
was probably necessary, at all events Mr. Webster felt it to be so, to argue that 
the Constitution at the outset was not a compact between the States, but a na- 
tional instrument, and todistinguish the cases of Virginia and Kentucky in 1799, 
and of New England in 1814 from that of South Carolina in 1830. The former 
point he touched upon lightly; the latter he discussed bt eloquently, ingeni- 
ously, andatiength. Unfortunately the facts were against him in both ces. 
When the Constitution was adopted by the votes of States at Philadelphia, and 
accepted by the votes of States in popular conventions, it was safe to say there 
wasnota man in the country, from Washington and Hamilton on the one side 
to George Clinton and George non the other, who regarded the new 
tem as anything but an experiment entered upon by the States and from which 
each and ey State had the right to peaceably withdraw, aright which was 
very likely to be exercised. When the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions ap- 

they were not o) on constitutional grounds, but upon those of 


peared pposed 
EY: and of hostility to the Revolution, which they were considered to 
embody, 


Mr. LODGE farther says, page 177: 


What is true of 1799 is true of the New England leaders at Washi 
they discussed the feasibility of secession in 1804; of the declaration of secession 
made by Josiah Quincy in Co a few years later; of the resistance of New 
England during the war of 1812, and of the right of “interposition” set forth by 
the Hartford Convention. In all these instances no one troubled himself about 
the constitutional aspect. It was a question of expediency, of moral and politi- 
eal rightor wrong, In every case the right was simply stated, and the uniform 
answer was, such a step means the overthrow of the present system. 

On page 216 Mr. LODGE, speaking of the debate between Calhoun and 
Webster, says: 

In a general way the same criticism is applicable to this debate as to that with 
Hayne, but there were some important differences. Mr. Calhoun’s argument 
was superior to that of his follower. It was dry and hard, but it was a splendid 
specimen of close and ingenious reasoning, and, as was to be expected, the orig- 
inator and master surpassed the imitator and pupil. Mr. Webster's speech, on ' 
the other hand, in respect to eloquence, was decidedly inferior to the master- 

iece of 1830, Mr. Curtis says: “Perhaps there is no speech cvyer made by Mr, 

Webster that is so close in its reasoning, so compact, and so powerful.” ‘To the 
first two qualities we can readily assent, but that it was equally powerful may 
be doubted, So long as Mr. Webster confined himself to defending the Consti- 
tution as it actually was and what it had come to mean in point of fact, he was 
invincible. Justin eraser as he left this ground and attempted to argue on 
historical premises that it was a fundamental law he weakened his position, for 
the historical facts were against him. 

In the reply to Hayne he touched but slightly on the historical, legal, and theo- 
retical aspects of the case, and he was overwhelming. In the reply to Calhoun 
he devoted his strength chiefly to these topics, and, meeting his-keen antagonist 
on latter’s own chosen ground, he put himself at a disadvantage. In the 
actual present and in the steady course of development, the facts were wholly 
with Mr, Webster. Whatever the people of the United States unde: the 
Constitution to mean in 1789, there can be no question that a majority in 1833 
regarded it as fundamental law, and not as a compact—an opinion which has 
now become universal. But it was quite another thing to argue that what the 
Constitution had come to mean was what it meant when it was adopted. The 
identity of meaning at thesetwo periods was the proposition which Mr. Webster 
undertook to maintain, and he upheld it as well and as plausibly as the nature 
of the case admifted. His reasoning was close and vigorous; but he could not 
destroy the theory of the Constitution as held by the leadersand people in 1759, 
or reconcile the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of the Hartford Convention 
with the fundamental law doctrines. 

Nevertheless it would be an error to suppose that because the facts of history 
were against Mr, Webster in these particulars this able and ingenious argu- 
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ment was thrown away. It wasa fitting supplement and complement to the 
reply toHayne. Itreiterated the national principles and furnished those whom 
the statement and demonstration of an Loneeta J could not satisfy with an im- 
mense magazine of lucid reasoning and plausible and effective ments, The 
reply to Hayne gave magnificent expression to the popular feeling, while that 
to Calhoun supplied the arguments which, after years of discussion, converted 
that feeling into a fixed opinion and made it strong enough to carry the North 
through four years of ciyil war. 

It thus appears that the result of Mr. LopGr’s careful examination 
of the celebrated controversy with Hayne and Calhoun, which won 
Webster the title of “The Great Expounder of the Constitution,” 
briefly stated is, this: Webster utterly failed to establish the proposi- 
tion for which he contended, namely, that the Constitution was in- 
tended by its framers to create, and as ratified did in fact create, a Na- 
tional Government and a Union of States from which no State had the 
right to withdraw. 

On this point (which was the point of the controversy) the facts were 
all against Webster, and, able and eloquent as he was, he necessarily 
failed. The Constitution as framed and ratified was in facta mere com- 
pact between sovereign States, from which any State had the right at 
any time peaceably to withdraw. But by 1833 the majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States ‘‘had come to think ” differently about the 
Constitution from what the framers thought. 

The majority ‘had come to think” that the Constitution was ‘‘a 
fundamental law’’ and that it had created an indissoluble Union. 
Mr. Webster fell into this popular error, or at any rate pretended to do 
so, and defended and supported it with such marvelous ability and elo- 
quence as greatly strengthened the sentiment and the argument in favor 
of the error. The result was an irresistible growth of the national 
sentiment which when secession came saved the Union at the cost of a 
bloody civil war. 

Now, sir, there can be no doubt that Mr. LODGE is a truthful histo- 
rian. His statementof facts in regard to the nullification and secession 
controversies are in entire accord with well-established history. The 
only difference between Mr. LODGE and the statesmen of the South who 
maintained the right of secession is on a point of constitutional law. 
According to Mr. LODGE, when a majority of the people of the United 
States come to entertain an erroneous view about the Constitution of 
the United States that erroneous view immediately gets to bethe cor- 
rect view; and it is then both illegal and very wicked for the minority 
to insist on what was once the correct view, particularly if a great states- 
man has made a very able and very eloquent argument in favor of the 
erroneous view, o 

Inasmuch as the ‘‘ Great Expounder’’ himself does not even hint at 
the point which his biographer makes, either in his speech against 
Hayne or in that against Calhoun, it may well be douhted whether, if 
living, he would accept this somewhat new and original view in regard 
to the manner of changing constitutions. Still there can be no donbt 
that Mr. LonGe is entitled to the gratitude of all the ‘‘ truly loyal” 
for the exceedingly original .and ingenious argument by which he 
proves that New England has been right all the time ; right when she 
preached and threatened secession, and gloriously and svoriai ngly 
right when she made war upon the Southern States for practicing her 
precepts. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I should not have made this excursion into the 
field of ‘“‘ancient history ” had it not been for the example set by the 
gentlemen on the other side of the House. If these gentlemen will read 
the history of their country, perhaps hereafter, when they undertake to 
denounce secession, they may so enlarge the scope of their denuncia- 
tions as to include originators of that heresy as well as those who have 
suffered its worst consequences. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania says ‘‘ this bill isan anachronism;”’ 
that ‘‘it has no relation to this era;’’ that ‘‘it belongs to the saddest 
epoch in our national history, the period between 1824 and 1861.”’ 

How is it, Mr. Chairman, in regard to all this talk about slavery and 
“SJaye-drivers,’’ about nullification and ‘‘ virus from the fangs of seces- 
sion?’ Has this a relation to the present era, or does it belong to the 
“saddest epoch of our national history, the period between 1824 and 
1861?’ Ishall let an intelligent people answer these questions for 
themselves. But, Mr. Chairman, not only are the feelings and the 
sentiments of many of the gentlemen who oppose this bill the feelings 
and sentiments appropriate to a time long since passed, but their 
methods of investigation and of reasoning are those of a remote an- 
tiquity. Even those who generously disdain to appeal to the preju- 
dices and passions engendered by the war have adopted a very antique 
system of logic. 

Hear what the very able and eloquent gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Burkows] says in regard to the blessings of a protective tariff: 

Henry Clay, speaking in the United States Senate of our industrial condition 
immefliately preceding the tariff of 1824, declared: 

“If I were to select any term of seven years since the adoption of the present 
Constitution which exhibited a scene of the most widespread Sany and deso- 
lation, it would be exactly that term of seven years which immediately preceded 
the establishment of the tariff of 1824." 

But this era of protection was followed by the tariff of 1824and 1823 which en- 
thused new life into our languishing industries and brought to the country a 
period of marvelous prosperity. The leading metropolitan journal epitomizes 
the history of this period as follows: 

“So soon as the tariff of 1824 went into operation the whole aspect and course 
of affairs were changed. Activity took the place of ten, Drv tteees Capital was 


invested; labor cameinto demand; wa advanced; mines were o; ed; fur- 
naces built; mills started; shops multiplied; business revived in its depart- 


a 


ments. Revenue flowed copiously into the coffers of the Government. The 
debts created by two expensive wars were entirely paid off. Such ascene of 
general ody, pasted had never before been seen by our peopie.” 

President Jackson said in his annual message December 4, 1832: 

* Our country presents on every side marks of prosperity and happiness un- 
equaled in any other portion of the world.” 

Mr, Clay, in speaking of this era of protection, said: 

“If the term of seven years were to be selected of the greatest prosperit: 
which this people have enjoyed since the establishment of their present Const - 
tution it would be exactly that period of seven years which immediately fol- 
lowed the passage of the tariff of 1824.” 

Bat unfortunately this era of protection and prosperity was followed by the 
compromise tariff of 1833, which provided foragradual reduction of duties until 
they should reach an praege of not to exceed 20 percent. And what was the 
effect of this change of policy? Long before that limit had been reached the 
evidences of its perniciousinfluence were everywhere visible. Capital invested 
in industrial enterprises, to save itself from absolute destruction, was withdrawn. 
Contemplated expansion of business was abandoned, our manufacturers one 
after another went down under a torrent of foreign importations, while Ameri- 
can labor stood idle and empty-handed in presence of the appalling and wide- 
spread desolation which culminated in the frightful panic of 1837. And not on! 
the people buf the Government itself became so impoverished that the Presi 
dent of the United States was forced into a broker's shop to raise his overdue 
and unpaid salary. In 1842the protective system was again invoked, and under 
its salutary influence our drooping industries revived and ponens took the 

lace of disaster. The general effect upon the country of the tariff of 1842 is 

t described by President Polk in his annual message in 1846: 

“Labor in all its branches is receiving an ample reward, while education, sci- 
ence, and the arts are rapidly enlarging the means of social happiness. The 
progress of our country in her career of greatness, not only in the vast extension 
of our territorial limits or in the rapid increase of our population, but in re- 
sources and wealth and in the happy condition of our people, is without an ex- 
ample in the history of nations.” 

But this brief period of prosperity was quickly followed by the revenue tariff 
of 1846 and 1857, which brought to the country another era of industrial depres- 
sion, culminating in the panic of 1857, the disastrous consequences of which are 
still within the memory of living men. Universal bankruptcy overtook the 
people, and the Government with an empty Treasury was forced in times of 
peace to borrow money at a discount of from 12 to 30 per cent. Then came the 
era of protection in 1861, which has now been extended over a period of more 
than a quarter of a century, and who does not know that during these eventful 
ga our industrial advancement has been steady and without a parallel in the 

istory of the Republic? 


The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], on 
the 29th of February last, in discussing the bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of United States bonds by the Secretary of the Treasury, used 
the following language: 


The “iniquity” of protection! A system which lifted us out of bankruptcy 
at the close of the last Democratic Administration, when, for the sake of paying 
the salaries of the President and his Cabinet and other officers, a loan of $5,000,- 
009 was autho! and was advertised for and was offered at rates ranging 
from 8 per cent. to 36 per cent. per annum; ranging up 8, 10, 12, 15,18, 20, 24, 28, 
36 be cent. per annum, The call was for $5,000,000, o foreign house offered 
to lend the United States a dollar, and the Administration could, in view of the 
excessive rates demanded, accept offers for but two out of the five millions, 
There is where free trade had landed the credit and the honor of the American 
people and nation. 

In the next year camethe beginning of the protective “iniquity,” and now 3 

r cent, is too high a rate of interest for us to pay, and s thousand million dol- 

ars is not too much for us to ask on a single loan. And what has wrought this 
wondrous change? The “iniquitous system of protection.” [Applause on the 
Republican side.) The ‘‘iniquity” of protection! Itemancipated four millions 
of slaves and has set hundreds of thousands of them at work, on or near the 
cotton-fields they cultivated as slaves, at a dollar or more a day in mechanical, 
mining, and manufacturing industries which that same “iniquity” is develop- 
ing in all parts of the old slave States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

~“ The iniquity” of protection! Under your old free-trade, pro-slavery gov- 
ernment we could not make a pound of crucible steel; we could not make a 
Bessemer rail; we could make but an ave of but 800,000 tons of piston a 
year. Why [addressing Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], God bless you, under the system 
of “iniquitous protection” the South in 1837 produced 80,000 tons of pig-iron 
more than the whole Union had produced in the average of the decade from 
1854 to 1863 under free trade and the domination of slavery in the Halls of Con- 
gress. We are no longer dependent on foreign countries. We made in 1887 
more than half the steel that was made on the face of God's foot-stool. More 
than half! [Applause on the Republican side.]} 


Even the distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY ], ‘‘ who 
is nothing if not logical,” and who in the opening of his remarks tells 
us that “the President himself in his tariff message, and every gentle- 
man who has spoken thus far in opposition to protection has coolly 
begged the vital point in issue between the friends and opponents of 
protection,” uses the following language: 

Mr. Chairman, look in whatever direction we may to the practical results of 
the protective policy in the United States in the last quarter of a century, and 
we find abundant evidence that it has promoted in the highest degree the pros- 
perity of our people. By common consent the United States is pointed to every- 
whereas the most marvelous national growth recorded in history. [Applause.] 

THE LESSON TO BE HEEDED. 


Let this illustration of the disastrous effects of free trade in our foreign car- 
rying trade warn usin time against trying the same experiment with other in- 
dustries in this country. 

it ought to be sufficient to deter us from hazardous experiments which look 
attractive in the figures of rhetoric, that under the protective policy which has 
prevailed for more than a quarter of a century the United States has grown so 
wonderfully in population, agriculture, manufactures, and all the clements 
which have to do with material prosperity, that even the most distinguished 
and most highly honored statesman of Great Britain—the peerless Gladstone— 
has spoken of her in debate ih Parliament as the most marvelous and prosper- 
ous nation in Christendom. [Prolonged applause. ] 


These are indeed extraordinary statements and assumptions. But 
these gentlemen, in their serene complacency, do not dream that they 
“coolly beg the point inissue.’? With ‘‘a smile half pitying, halfcon- 
temptuous,’’ they tell us in effect that the marvelous progress of this 
country in wealth and population has not been due in any degree to the 
boundless extent and fertility of our soil, to the beneficence of our sea- 
sons, to the unparalleled richness and variety of our mineral reso 
to the wonderful development of mechanical invention and labor-sav- 
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ing machinery, to the intelligence, industry, and thrift of our people, 
to the equality and justice of our laws. All these things count for 
nothing. A high protective tariff is the cause of all our progress. Bad 
seasons, unwise and excessive speculations, extrayagant living, failure 
of markets, unwise monetary legislation, none of these bring adversity 
or misfortune. 

A low tariff has been the cause of all the financial trouble we have 
ever had. These gentlemen might think it not altogether fair to ask 
them (though I can not very well see why) how it was that the Chicago 
fire and the Charleston earthquake both occurred during the existence 
of a high protective tariff, but surely some of them will not fail to ex- 
path the panic of 1873 and the great and growing discontent which has 

isted for so many years among our laboring classes. 

It is a well-known fact, Mr. Chairman, that the fertility of ancient 
Egypt, with its consequent wealth and civilization, was due to the 
annual inundation of the river Nile. According to the authority of a 
distinguished historian the Egyptians attributed these inundations to 
the benign influence of the Dogstar, Sirius. Observing that justat that 
time of the year when that brilliant star showed itself above the horizon 
immediately in advance of the rising sun the Nile invariably began to 
swell, the Egyptians, mistaking the coincidence for a cause, attributed 
the rising of the river to the influence of the star. 

As the inundations were due to the influence of the star and their 
material wealth and well-being were due to the inundations, of course 
the conclusion were that their prosperity and happiness was controlled 
and regulated by the star. 

But— 

Continues the historian— 

a false inference like this soon dilated into a general doctrine, for as one star 
could in this way manifest control over the course of terrestrial affairs, why 
should not another—indeed, why should not all? 

He further states that from this simple primary fact, namely, the 
coincidence of the rising of the star and the rising of the Nile, star- 
worship arose. An elaborate system of worship, with its creeds and 
priests and ceremonies, was evolved out of the assumption that the 
appearance of a star in a certain part of the heavens was the signal for 
the rising of a river. 

Mr. Chairman, the appearance of the Dogstar above the Egyptian 
horizon and the annual inundations of the Nile are still coincident in 
point of time; Egypt is still made fertile by these inundations, but 
star-worship no longer exists. Ia the light of modern civilization and 
with the aid of mofern methods of investigation, it has been demon- 
strated in innumerable instances that the most striking, constantly re- 
curring, and invariable coincidence of events is not of itself sufficient to 
prove that these events stand related as cause and effect. 

Egypt, therefore, having found that even the remarkable coincidence 
of the rising star and the swelling river were not related as cause and 
effect, has abandoned her ancient and verysimple logic. Butwhat the 
Egyptian has cast off the American protectionist has taken up. If the 
logicof this modern American isin any respect different from that of the 
ancient Egyptian, it is only in this: The Egyptian, as far as we know, 
only connected phenomena together as cause and effect when they were 
invariably coincident. The Nile invariably rose upon the appearance 
of the star, and had done so through all the ages of the past. No such 
uniform coincidence of protection and prosperity can be found in the 
history of this or any other country. 

But what the American lacks in facts and logic he makes up in faith 
andrhetoric. No ancient Egyptian ever ascribed his good or evil fort- 
unes to the ascendancy or obscuration of his star with a more simple, 
touching, and childlike faith than does the American protectionist the 
prosperity or adversity of his country to a simple increase or decrease 
in the rate of the tariff. But, sir, the logic which leads him to this con- 
clusion is ‘‘an anachronism; it has no relation to this era.” 

If the gentleman from Pennsylvania is correct when he says that 
‘this bill is an anachronism;’’ that “it has no relation to this era;” 
that it belongs toa past time, then, indeed, there is not the slightest pos- 
sibility of enacting it into law; and if by any chance it should become a 
law, it will soon be wiped forever from the statute-book. Nothing is 
more certain than that under free government no law or institution 
which is ‘‘an anachronism,” which ‘‘has no relation to this era,” 
which is not in harmony with the spirit and tendencies of the age, can 
long survive. Nothing better illustrates the truth of this proposition 
than the history of slavery in the United States. 

Slavery was intrenched behind the strong defenses of the Constitu- 
tion. It was hedged around by the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It was explained and justified by the tongues 
and pens of statesmen as able and eloquent as ever pleaded for any 
cause, It was defended on the field of battle by the stout hearts and 
strong arms of soldiers of unsurpassed courage and constancy. But, sir, 


it perished. 
It was ‘‘an anachronism.’’? It had no relation to the era in which 
it existed. It belonged to the past, and could not stand against the 


irresistible forces of an utterly hostile civilization. As it was with 
slavery, so it was with secession. Secession was a political act which 
was contrary to the whole spirit and tendency of the age. It was an 
attempt to inaugurate a policy which ran exactly counter to the cur- 
rent of events and to the best interests and strongest aspirations not 


only of a great majority of the American people but of the whole civ- 
ilized world. It was an attémpt to separate, to divide, to disintegrate, 
in the midst of a civilization of which every interest, tendency, and as- 
piration was toward integration, union, and growth. Secession, when 
attempted by the South, was not, as Mr. LODGE endeavors to show, 
unconstitutional. 

There was no law on the statute-book, either express or constructive, 


against secession. Secession was lawful. The Constitution of the 
United States was a mere compact between sovereign States. But as 
a distinguished historian has said: 

There is a political force in ideas which silently renders protestations, prom- 
ises, and guaranties, no matter in what good faith they may have been given, 
of no ayail, and which makes constitutions obsolete. 

Secession was ‘‘an anachronism;’’ it had no relation to this era, and 
it has forever perished. 

Mr. Chairman, is not what the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania says of this bill trae of a high protective tariff in the present 
age? Is it not ‘‘an anachronism?’’ The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, in his very able and eloquent argument in favor of the passage of 
this bill, has shown how, with the progress and development of the 
wonderfal mechanical developments of the present day for overcoming 
space, the so-called home market of Mr. Clay has disappeared; how the 
markets near by and the markets at a distance have gradually merged 
into one another and become one and thesame market; how the whole 
world is in one sense one community and one market. 

This is, indeed, the age in which all the physical barriers which 
natureinterposes between men whooccupy different parts of the earth’s 
surface have been surmounted or broken down. 

High mountains or deep and dangerous water-courses do not now, as 
in the past, divide men into distinct and sharply-defined commercial 
communities. Broad and stormy seas can not so separate them as to 
prevent the almost instant intercommunication of thought, and the safe 
and rapid interchange of commodities. ‘The greatest distances may in- 
tervene between them without making them aliens and strangers. It 
may be said with almost literal accuracy that the railroad, the steam- 
ship, the telegraph, and the telephone have so united their wonder- 
working powers as to make every man a citizen of the world and a 
neighbor toall the inhabitants of the earth. ‘They have placed within 
his reach the advantages of every climate, the fruits of every soil and 
the products of every industry. 

In this age of steam and electricity, of ‘liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity,’’ a high protective tariff is ‘‘an anachronism;’’ it has no rela- 
tion to the era; it belongs to the dull and lifeless epoch of separation 
and prejudice, of bounties and privileges for the favored few, and bur- 
dens for the toiling many. Itis an attempt to antagonize and obstruct 
the march of progress. It is a device for building artificial barriers 
across the paths of commerce, which have been made smooth and easy 
by science and mechanical invention. Itisalaw to keep men in their 
primitive condition of isolation, prejudice, and weakness. It is so 
utterly at war with the best interests of the masses of the people, with 
all the tendencies of the times, all the aims, aspirations, and achieve- 
ments of modern civilization that, however strong and skillful its 
friends may be, however they may for a while deceive the people by 
transparent sophistries and appeals to prejudice, they can not, I say, de- 
fend such “an anachronism” against the inevitable destruction and 
death which await it. 

Mr. NEWTON. Mr. Chairman, the power and extent and the pur- 
poses for which taxation may be imposed have at all times met with 
jealous scrutiny. No power is so liable to abuse. Next to that of 
personal liberty the imposition of taxation more directly affects the 
interest of the citizen. 

Well and faithfully has President Jackson declared in his farewell 
message: 

There is perhaps no one of the powers conferred on the Federal Government 
so liable to abuse as the taxing power. The most productive and convenient 
sources of revenue were necessarily pra to it, that it might be able to perform 
the important duties imposed upon it; and the taxes which it lays upon com- 
merce being concealed Rous the real payer in the price of the article, they do 
not so readily attract the attention of the people as smaller sums demanded 
from them directly by the tax-gatherer. But the taxes imposed on goods en- 
hances by so much the price of the commodity to the consumer, and as many 
of these duties are imposed on articles of necessity, which are daily used by the 
greas pody of the people, the money raised by these imposts is drawn from their 
P OO has no right, under the Constitution, to take money from the people 
unless it is required to execute some one of the specific powers intrusted to the 
Government; and if they raise more than is necessary forsuch purposesit isan 
abuse of the power of taxation and unjust and oppressive. It may, indeed, hap- 
pen that the revenue will sometimes exceed the amount anticipated when the 
taxes were laid. When, however, this is ascertained, it is easy to reduce them; 
and in such a ease it is unquestionably the duty of the Government to reduce 
them, for no circumstances can justify it in assuming a power not given to itby 
the Constitution. nor in taking away the money of the people when it is not 
needed for the legitimate wants of the Government. 

What a striking evidence of that abuse is now presented to the Amer- 
ican peop'e and to the world. Whata prominent example of the ex- 
cesses to which the Congress of the United States has gone in the exer- 
cise of the power of taxation. In the grand contest now waging be- 
tween the taxing power and the people upon whom its burdens fall 
history but repeats itself. This contest has its birth in the inaugura- 
tion of civil government; it has advanced with the steps and kept pace 
with the progress of civilized and enlightened institutions, 
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Our fathers rebelled at the unjust and oppressive burdens imposed 
by taxation from the (then) paternal Government of Great Britain, 
and the Revolution, which happily resulted in the maintenance, sup- 
port, and growth of our democratic institutions, was but the necessary 
sequel of an oppressive system of taxation. 

In the organization of this Federal Government, when it became 
necessary for the States to surrender certain of their powers for the for- 
mation of a more perfect Union, for the better protection and promotion 
of the whole, the question of levying and collecting imposts by the 
National Government was regarded by the able statesmen of this coun- 
try of that period as the one of chief consideration and importance. 

The high importance which they attached to this question is fully 
attested by the extended and able debates that it provoked at this early 
period of our country’s history. 

This power was conferred on the General Government with certain 
restrictions. 

The language of the Constitution is: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 


excises, to pay the debts and vide for the common defense and general wel- 
fareof the United State. = 


Mr. Chairman, in the consideration of this measure which affects the 
interests of all classes of the people, this measure that reaches further 
and wider than any with which we have to deal, this measure that af- 
fects the capitalist, the manufacturer, the farmer, the laborer, it is well 
that we should measure with cautious step, with cool, impassionate de- 
liberation, the import, the meaning, and the extent of the power of the 
American Congress to levy and collect the revenues of the Government, 

This power when exercised within the just limits of the Constitu- 
tion, responding to the legitimate demands of the Government, will but 
infuse health and vigor in our system of government and carry content 
and satisfaction to its people. Transcend it, by the imposition of 
heavier burdens than are demanded; by discrimination in favor of cer- 
tain classes to the detriment of others; by building up great industrial 
combinations and monopolies; by levying tribute on the hard-carned 
wages of the laboring poor and drawing on the meager profits of the 
farni, and it not only becomes obnoxious in the extreme, but threatens 
peril to the institutions it is exercised as a pretense to maintain. 

How truly does the message of President Cleveland to the present 
Congress sound the pik of the Constitution, and the inequalities and 
iniquities of our tariffsystem. This is the language of his message: 

When we consider that the theory of our institutions guaranties to every citi- 
zen the full enjoyment of all the fruits of his industry and enterprise with only 
such deductions as may be his share towards the careful and economical main- 
tenance of the Government which protects him, it is plain that the exaction of 
more than this is indefensible extortion and a culpable betrayal of American 
fairness and justice. 

This wrong ees uae those who bear the burden of national taxation, 
a wai chee d only exist as a conduit conveying the le’s paate to its 
uzis : vin Racy 


ais enterprise, threatening financial disturbance, an 


of public plunder. 

Mr. Chairman, we are confronted, we are menaced already with those 
evils to which the message refers. Under the present system of taxa- 
tion it is estimated that we will have on the 30th day of June next 
$140; 000,000 in excess of the legitimate and ordinary expenses of the 
Government. The Treasury has already accumulated an immense sur- 
plus, drawn from the necessities of the people; drawn from the chan- 
nels of trade and commerce. The exercise of the power of taxation by 
the representatives of the people, through which this vast amount of 
money has been needlessly locked up in the Treasury, is indeed enough 
to awaken their apprehension and arouse them toa sense of present 
duty. 

That this tributo on the country is excessive—that it is indefensi- 
ble—can not be denied. The other side of this Chamber, which have 
in previous Congresses opposed obstruction to tariff revision and re- 
duction, will not have the effrontery to question the urgent propriety 
of reducing the revenues of the Government. 

The conclusion of the minority report, submitted by the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, is conched in this lan- 


our country’s development, preven yestment in 
d faviting schemes 


guage: 

The minority g this bill not as a revenue-reduction measure, but as a 
direct attempt to fasten upon this country the British policy of free oe 
trade. So viewing it, their sense of obligation to inst poopie and especially the 
working people employed in manufacture and agriculture in all sections of our 
common country, impel them to resist it with al) their power. They will as- 
sist the jority in every effort to reduce the redundant income of the Gov- 
ernment; but every effort at legislation which will destroy or enfeeble 
our industries, retard material development, or tend to reduce onr labor to the 
standard of other countries will te met with the persistent and determined 
opposition of the minority represented in the House. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is the method by which they propose to reduce 
this redundant income, as they term it, consistent with the apparent 
motive and spirit of the report? Will our industrial enterprises be 
stimulated in a more restrictive interchange of commoditiesand higher 
priced materials? Will the condition of the laboring classes of this 
country be ameliorated by cheap tobacco and whisky with the nec- 
essaries of life coming to them with increased cost, resulting from the 
burdens of taxation? ‘The statement of the proposition, sir, is a suf- 
ficent refutation of the fallacy of the position assumed by the other 
side on this question. 


This appeal for cheap whisky, with the necessaries of life burdened 
with taxation, comes not from the laboring classes of this country. It 
is not in their interest. They would repudiate it. They do repudiate 
it. They will repudiate it in future. It is made in the interest of the 
rig in the interest of combination, in the interest of the capi- 

ist. 

Instead of bringing relief to the laborer, it isonly calculated to rivet 
roomie those fetters with which the high protective policy has already 

im. 

To remove the internal-revenue tax on whisky will give to the peo- 
ple in reduced price that which is unnecessary, hurtful, and demoral- 
izing. It will at the same time compel the consumer to pay increased 
prices for the necessaries of life. Is this the policy of the party of 
protection? That party has so declared it. Yet it claims to be the 
friend and the advocate of labor. Can such policy advance either so- 
cially or financially the laboring classes of this country ? 

What assumption, what delusion, what mockery does such a policy 
proclaim in the name of labor! 

‘The just indignation of this great class of our people (whose interest 
should ever be protected and guarded) should be aroused at this propo- 
sition made in the guise of their interest. 

INCREASED WAGES NOT THE RESULT OF A HIGH TARIFF, 

Mr. Chairman, the history of the protective system refutes the claim 
that protection has the effect of increasing wages. France and Ger- 
many have the protective system, and wages are lower there than in 
England, where free trade obtains. , 

Russia, with the highest protective system, amounting almost to pro- 
hibition, pays lower wages than either F Germany, or England. 
Wages are higher in the United States in similar industries than in 
England, but, sir, is this due to protection? 

Labor, like the commodities of the world, has its market value. This 
value is regulated by the supply and demand and by the productive 
capacity of the labor. The dense and overcrowded population of Eng- 
land, Germany, and France afford an gversupply of labor. 

The supply is greater than the demand, and consequently labor is 
not paid so well as in the United States, where the reverse of this prop- 
osition is true. 

Another important factor is to be considered, Mr. Chairman, relative 
to the question of wages. 

This country has made a-marvelous advance in mechanical appli- 
ances. It has outstripped the most gdvanced nations in Europe in me- 
chanical appliances and labor-saving machinery, y which tke produc- 
tive capacity of our factories haye been increased and manufactures 
have been cheapened. 

In this country and in England the concentration of capital is the 
greatest in the world, and the productive capacity of labor is greatest. 

It is estimated by an author of ability on this subject that the pro- 
ductive capacity per capita in England and in the United States is five 
times that of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, twelve times that of China and 
India, and that the income per capita is about thirteen times that of 
India and China, six times that of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and. 
more thantwice that of the average on the European continent. The 
productive capacity of labor in our factories is estimated to be from 
one and a half to twice that of European labor. : 

As a striking illustration of the fact that high wages are due not to 
a protective tariff, but to the concentration of capital and the increased 
productive capacity resulting from improved machinery, look at the 
position which England occupies with reference to other European 
powers. 

England stands pre-eminent over the other European powers in the 
coreentration of wealth and capital, and in her improved machinery 
and iuechanical appliances, giving her an increased productive capacity 
superior to any of them. England procures her raw material from 
every quarter of the globe, obtains supplies for her operatives in for- 
eign countries, pays her labor better, undersells other countries in 
their own market, and this she does without any protection from a 


If wages were regulated by the tariff duties, Mr. Chairman, then 
there should be some uniformity in the rates of wages paid in the dif- 
ferent States of this Union in like industries. 

I append herewith a table of annual wages, compiled by Mr. Nord- 
hoff from the census reports of wages paid in the woolen and cotton 
industries of the different States: 

The difference in wages in the same industries in different sections of the 
United States is well illastrated in the following returns of wages in the iron 
industries of different States, made under the census of 1880: Unskilled labor 
in blast-furnaces in Virginia, 82 cents per day; in Alabama, 98 cents; in Penn- 
sylvania, $1.09, and in Missouri, $1.29. Skilled labor in iron rolling-millsin Ala- 
bama, $2.25a day; in Massachusetts, $2.70; in Pennsylvania, $3.03; in Ohio, $3.87, 
and in Keatucky, $1.62. The yearly ave wages in the pn in- 
as follows: 


dustries of the different sections of the United States is 
Eastern States, $117; Western, $396; Pacific,$354; Southern, $304. 

Mr. Nordhof compiled from the census reports the following tables 
of yearly earnings in the woolen and cotton industries in the States 
named: 


New OE osinon 
New Hampshire 
Vermont. 
Indiana.... 
Ohio......... 


$335 


320 
„ 300 
300 
320 


1888. 
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In cotton industries ee are as s follows: 


New es PE 
Massach aa 
Rhode Island ... 
Pennsylvania... 
Ohio 


From this table it will be seen that in those States where the concen- 


tration of capital and improvements in mechanical appliances and ma- 
chinery are test, that the highest rate of wages is paid, thus carry- 
ing out the flen that high wages are due not to a protective tariff, but 
to concentration of capital and the increased productive capacity of the 
labor. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us compare the aggregate tariff rates of this 
and other countries. For this purpose I append the following table, 
compiled by Mr. Switzler, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics: 


Total values of the net imports of merchandise and the amounts of revenue collected in the below-named countries. 


[From official publications.] 
Net imports of merchandise. g 
g A 
3 Sages 2 £ 
3s |an | $ : 
ge | #stea) a | £ 
g p Ems? F & 
E pE Seats § 
a E ESeaa 3 Ẹ 
> A À i < 
Per cent. 
$679, 159, 450 | $214, 222,310 31.54 | $118, 823,391 | *¥420, 240, 886 
napus aa] SRE | ee 
7 $, „07: .02 +502, , 694, 
TOATA | ‘71,751,675 7.86 | 219,468,054 | 1803, 555, 231 
226, 272, 784 16, 171, 380 7.15 | 272,564, 33) 2205, 245, 414 
$806, 635, 634 | 742, 703,538 3. 93 64, 931, 116 347, 238, 985 
seveeded eneseness 185, 609, 770 28, 668, 552 15, 45 | $165, 007,447 | $383, 217,409 
*Including postal revenue, as included in all other countries, 1883, Į Includes bullion and specie. 
+1885. Austria proper. { Russia in Europe. 
Tonnage of the merchant marine of the United States on— 
Tons. 


June 30, 1859... 
June 30, 1860, 
June 30, 1870 
June 30, 1880 
June 30, 1887... 
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From this table it will be seen that the total tariff rate of this 
country is wondrously high when compared with that of other coun- 
tries. 

According to this table the total tariff rate of the United States is 
more than double that of Russia. Itis equal to that of Great Britain, 
France, the German Empire, and Austria-Hungary combined. When 
we shall have revised and reduced our tariff rates as proposed by the 

ding bill we will then have a tariff in excess of the countries which 
Phare named—in excess of France, Italy, or Germany. 

Whilst these countries are protective, their tariffs have been formu- 
lated more on the needs and requirements of the government. 

It has remained for the United States to foster and maintain a system 
of taxation, a tariff exceeding in its percentage of duty on free and du- 
tiable merchandise any other government, and amassing in its treasury 
for a favored class a surplus unexampled in the financial history of the 
world, 

But let us recur to the question of wages. Is the theory of the pro- 
tectionist (for it is a mere theory) correct that protection favors in- 
creased wages? Is the laboring class the beneficiary of a high protect- 
ive tariff? The assertion is undoubtedly true that the employer by 


Table of specificd manufactures, showing amount of - capital, value of materials, 


WM. F. SWITZLER, Chief of Bureau, 


reason of protection is enabled to pay higher wages to labor. Butare 
increased wages the result of protection ? 

In 1850 the average yearly wage per hand of employ¢s in manufact- 
uring establishments was $247. In 1860 this average had increased 
to $288, an increase of 16.6 per cent. in ten years. 

In 1880 the average wage was $346, an incredse of 20 per cent. in 
twenty years. The increase of wages therefore in the twenty years of 
high tariff has been less proportionately than the increase during the 
ten years when we had a low tariff. Does this consist with the as- 
sumption that a high tariff i pucreanee wages; that a low tariff has the 
effect of diminishing wages? 

The increase, Mr. Chairman, under the low and high tariff have 
been due to one and the same cause—to the increased capacity of pro- 
duction resulting from improved mechanical appliances. 

Is labor the beneficiary of protection or does its benefits inure to the 
manufacturer? Does the manufacturer who is posing as the advocate 
of the laborer and who seems to be advocating the protective system 
in the interest of labor give him the benefit of that protection? 

I desire to refer to a tabulated statement furnished from the Bureau 
of Statistics, which will throw some light on this subject: 


amount of wages, and value of product, with the per cent. of material 


and wages, also the average ad valorem rate of duty on similar importations for the fiscal year 1887. 
[Compiled from the United States census of 1880.] 


a Ad mo 

ount paid rem rate 

Manufactures. Capital. Bjork sh in wages vows t duty on 

during the Materials. |W: imports, 

year. BET aR ERT, 

l Per cent. 
Cotton manufactures .............. + $219,504, 791 * 13,765,537 | $45,614,419 | $210,950, 353 53.93 | 21.62 40.17 
Gon manufactures (specific) 250, OR a 7 42,040,510 | 192,090, 110 53.21 | 21.88 +45. 49 
R I IE REE E DEEPEN AN 19, SH, 699 8, 025, 621 9,144,100 21,154, 571 87.95 | 47.95 59.14 
pony and steel manufactures. 230, 971,884 | 191,271,150 55, 476,785 | 296,557, 685 G1.50| 18.77 40. 92 
Hosiery and knit goods...... 15,579,501 | 15,210,951] 6,701,475 | 29,107,227; sas) rjf fea 
Silk and silk goods........ 19,125,300 | 22,467,701 | 9,146,703 | 40, 033, 015 56.12 | 22.84 | 50.00 
oolen goods..... 96,095,564 | 100, 845, G11 , 836, 392 160, 605, 721 62.79 | 16.08 67.21 

Worsted good-... s| 20,374,043 23, 012, 628 5, 633, 027 33, 49, 942 68.59 | 16.94 = 
Mixed textiles ................ aa 37, 996, 057 37,227, 74L 13, 316, 753 65, 223, 703 56.22 | 20.11 gi. 20 
Woolen and worsted goods......... 116, 469, 607 | 123, $58,239 31,519,419 | 194, 156,663 63.79 | 16.23 67.21 
Woolen goods and mixed materia es 134,091,621 | 138,078,352 39,153,145 226, 528, 424 | 60.87 | 17.27 70 
Woolen goods, mixed materials, and d goo 154, 465,664 | 161,055,980 44,996,172 | 206,378,366 | 60.47 | 16.87 | 8L 

j Í 
* Cotton cloths. + Woolen hosiery. } Cotton hosiery. Estimated. 
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This table contains the leading articles in the principal manufact- 
uring schedules, and exemplifies some of the operations of the tariff. 
Comparing the wage per cent. with the ad valorem rate of duty on sim- 
ilar articles of foreign manufacture and we see that the per cent. of 
tariff duty is from one anda half to four times as great as the per cent. 
of wages expended in the manufacture of the home product. 

Now, as the duty on the foreign article is added to the price of the 
corresponding domestic product when sold to our people, the manufact- 
urer receives from one and a half to four times as much as the laborer 
from these tariff duties. 

Take the item of woolen and worsted goods—wages, 16.23 per cent. ; 
tariff duty, 67.21 per cent. 

A lot of woolen and worsted cloth of the first cost of $100 would rep- 
resent for the wages paid out inits manufacture $16.23, while the tariff 
duties on the foreign article would enable the owner to sell the domes- 
tic product at $167.23, and so on through the list. 

The laborer, who receives but a small proportion of the tariff rates, 
is compelled to return it to the manufacturer in the increased cost of 
the necessaries of life. 

This illustrates for whose benefit the protective system operates. 
Not for the laborer, but for the manufacturer. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Mr. Chairman, let us now briefly review the history of our manu- 
factures during the low and high tariff period of this country. Let that 
history respond to the charge that an abatement of our present high 
duties is at war with our manufacturing interest. In 1850 the capital 
employed in our manufacturing industries amounted to $533, 245,351. 
In 1860 this capital had increased to $1,009,855,715, an increase in the 
ten years of low tariff of 89.37 per cent. From 1860 to 1880, a period 
of twenty years of high tariff, this capital had increased to $2,790,272,- 
606, an increase of 176.34 per cent., something less proportionately than 
the increase during the ten years of low tariff. 

In 1850 and 1860, during the low-tariff period, 54.5 per cent. and 
54.8 per cent., respectively, of the value of manufactured products were 
devoted to the payment for raw material. In 1870 and 1880, the high- 
tariff years, 58.8 per cent. and 63.2 per cent., respectively, of manufact- 
ured products were expended for raw materials, taking away from the 
wages of labor on one hand and the profits of the manufacturer on the 
other. 

‘Thus we see that the increase of our manufacturing interest on the 
one hand during the low-tariff period has been proportionately less 
than during the high-tariff period. On the other hand, that during the 
high-tariff period the manufacturer has been compelled to expend a 
larger proportion of his manufactured product for the payment of his 
raw material. - a 

Mr. Chairman, it is not the policy of the Democratic party to impair 
or to overthrow the manufacturing interest of this country, but to 
maintain in healthful vigor, to build up and expand this great interest. 

What is desired is a reduction in the prices of the necessary articles 
by removing the present obnoxious duties, thereby giving to the poor 
man and to the consumer that which is necessary to their wants and 
comfort by giving to labor more employment, and by putting into act- 
ive, increased, and profitable operation the manufacturing industries 
of the country, and by giving to our merchant marine a tonnage that 
will rival the merchant marine of the world. 

Tn 1884 the total tonnage of American vessels was 264,722,452, whilst 
that of foreign vessels amounted to 1,194,118,585, the percentage car- 
ried in American vessels being 16.4 per cent. In 1885 and 1886 this 
percentage was 16 per cent. against an average of over 70 per cent. 
from 1850 to 1860, the low-tariff period. If the high-tariff party of 
this country are endeavoring in good faith to provide for the laboring 
classes, that party can take no better or more successful step than to 
build up our marine carrying trade, which has wofully declined under 
the system of high protection. 

DUTY TO THE FARMER. 

Mr. Chairman, the interest of the industrial classes and of industrial 
Jabor is not alone to be considered in the discussion of this question. 
There is in this country, not confined to any particular section of the 
Union, but distributed through the States North, South, East, and 
West, a large, intelligent, and honorable class of citizens whose interest 
we can not ignore. The very sinew and hope of the Republic! Toiiers 
in the field, and on the farm; industrious, honorable, and loyal, the 
products of whose labor constitute the basis of the support and pros- 
perity of our common country. May we not close our eyes to the in- 
terest of this class; may we not be unmindful of this great industry 
of our country; may we consider well and wisely the interest of the 
farmer! 2 

In the President’s message, submitted to this Congress last Decem- 
ber, we have the following declaration, based upon the census of 1880: 


By the last census it is made to appear that of the 17,392,099 of our population 
engaged in all kinds of industries, 7,670,493 are employed in agriculture, 4,074,- 
238 in professional and personal service (2,931,876 of whom are domestic servants 
and laborers), while 1,810,255 are employed in trade and transportation, and 
3,837,112 are classed as employed in manufacturing and mining. 

For present purposes, however, the last number given should be considerably 
reduced. Without attempting to enumerate all, it will be conceded that there 
should be deducted from those which it includes 375,143 carpenters and joiners, 
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285,401 milliners, dressmakers, and seamtresses, 172,726 blacksmiths, 133,756 tail- 
ors and tailoresses, 102,473 masons, 76,241 butchers, 41,309 bakers, 22,083 plaster- 
ers, and 4,891 engaged in manufacturing agricultural implemer.ts, amounting 
in the Aggregate to 1,214, leaving 2,623,089 persons employed in such manu- 
facturing industries as are ed to be benefited by a high tariff. 

Now, there are less than 3,000,000 of persons engaged in manufactur- 
ing industries, when there are over 14,000,000 engaged in other indus- 
tries. Over 7,000,000 are engaged in agriculture. Ifit be true thata 
high tariff benefits the laborers and the manufacturing interest, is it 
right, is it just that the 60,000,000 of people not engaged in this industry 
should be taxed beyond the needs and requirements of the Government 
that the laborers (less than 3,000,000) engaged in manufacturing interest 
should be paid higher wages ? 

Should the 7,000,000 of furmers be compelled to devote the fruits of 
their labor in paying increased prices for the necessaries of life, that 
the laborer may be paid high wages? Such a proposition is revolting 
to the spirit of ourinstitutions. Such a proposition is directly opposed 
to American fairness and justice. Such a proposition is at war with the 
highest interest and duty of this Government. 

It is a fact well known, drawn from the statistics of the farm, that 
the values of farm property have increased less proportionately during 
the high-tariff than during the low-tariff period. It is equally true 
that the incumbrances on farm property from 1860 to 1880 (the high- 
tariff period) has almost equaled the increased value of this property 
during that period. 

What, then, has become of the profits of this great industry of the 
country? They have been absorbed in high prices resulting from high 
duties. They have gone to the protected industries. 

The protectionists claim that the country has advanced and prospered 
under the high tariff. So the country prospered under a low tariff. 
This prosperity, however, has not been the result of the tariff. We 
were prosperous under the low tariff of 1846. Other causes have con- 
tributed to advance us. What country on the face of the globe enjoys 
greater natural advantages? How inexhaustible its natural resources 
of wealth! What country yields more abundance to ordinary toil? 
What country presents a greater variety of soil, climate, vegetable and 
mineral wealth? 

Our territory, extending from ocean to ocean and from the great lakes 
to the sea, offers a promising field for labor, for capital, and all indus- 
trial pursuits. It offers abundant returns to toil and wealth, to thrift 
and industry. The earth beneath us heaves with rich mineral ores, 
The heavens above us smile on the vegetable products of every clime 
and country. Sucha country would advance and prosper, and has ad- 
vanced despite the burdens imposed by a high tariff. 

Bat, sir, let us pass this measure of tariff reform, this measure to 
which the Democratic party stands pledged, we remove from the coun- 
try the unjustand unnecessary burdens with which it is now taxed, and 
we vindicate the integrity of our institutions. We give to the world 
an example of the fairness and justice of our laws, we command confi- 
dence at home and abroad, and we move another step towards that 


grand oe glorious destiny in store for the ‘Great Republic.” [Ap- 
plause. 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, more than sixty millions of people are 


watching with intense anxiety the proceedings of this House on the meas- 
ure now under consideration. The mechanic, the laborer, the black- 
smith, the farmer, and the others engaged in useful occupations have 
paused in their labor to see if the promises made to them at the polls are 
to be again broken. The rich and the opulent, the owner of bonds and 
stock, the railroad magnate, the coal lords of Peansylvania, and the mer- 
chant princes of Massachusetts have also halted, and are watching anx- 
iously these proceedings to see if they will still be permitted by theaction 
of the House to rob labor of its just reward and to oppress their fellows 
in order to enrich themselves. I love my country, the whole country, 
North, South, East, and West, with a fervent, impassionate love, but 
to-day I wish to speak as a Western man, and for the great Northwest. 
For a quarter of a century the West has been the hewer of wood and 
the drawer of water of this nation. We have paid more than our full 
share of the national burden and have received little or nothing in re- 
turn. 

In the nation’s sorest hour of need the sons of the great prairie State 
of Illinois rushed to the rescue, and more than 250,000 of them imper- 
iled their lives in its defense. Nor have we been wanting in the pay- 
ment of our just proportion of the national debt; but asa matter of tact, 
under the unjust laws made by the party in power in this Government, 
we have paid more than double our portion of the national debt and 
nearly one-half the debt yet remains to be paid. Under the pretense 
of making laws for the payment of the national debt and to pay the 
current expenses of the Government one section of the country has been 
robbed to enrich the other section. We have no ill-will to Massachu- 
setts or Pennsylvania or any other State in the sisterhood of States, but 
we think that the time has arrived when the unjust legislation in favor 
of certain sections should bestopped. The great agricultural and labor 


interests of the country demand a readjustment of the laws of the 
country, so that the burdens of the Government will fall more justly 
on all the people. 

The country is under an excessive tax system, devised by the Repub- 
lican party twenty-five years ago, and the supreme question of the hour 
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is whether this system which extorts from the people nearly $100,000,000 
a year more than the Government has any use for shall be changed or 
still maintained. The manufacturers, mortgage holders, and money 
lenders of the wealthy industrial States insist in maintaining it, for 
they are further enriched by it; but the hard-pressed farmer of the West 
demands that the taxes be reduced. Whose will will be obeyed? Nor 
is it, as President Cleveland has well said, a question of protection and 
free trade. The Government should and must have money enough to 
pay gis necessary expenses. All beyond this is robbery of the people. 

en the Government by excessive exactions takes from the peo- 
ple $50,000,000 per annum which it has no use for and keeps up this 
robbery from year to year, it becomes insupportable. A hundred mill- 
jon of idle money in the Treasury means that much money taken 
from the channels of business; it means contraction of circulation; it 
means $8 taken from every head of a family in the land. But, Mr. 
Chairman, grant for the sake of the argument that the supreme ques- 
tion is one of protection and free trade. Can there be a doubt which 
is in accord with the laws of nature and good conscience? Protection 
is forever a delusion and a snare. It denies the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God. It lays an embargo on sunlight, water, 
and air. It is a perversion of the laws of nature. God certainly in- 
tended that the products of the fertile Northern soil should be given 
in exchange for the fruits of the tropical Southern clime without re- 
straint of law. So thoroughly did our forefathers believe in this doc- 
trine that by solemn constitutional enactment they provided that no 
import duty should be allowed between the States. As between the 
States there is absolute free trade, but beyond that it is said we can 
not go. 

Our physical wants are endless and fall of variety; but the differences 
of soil, climate, and the productions of the earth are also endless and 
toa great extent meet our varied wants. By the assistance of railroads 
the inhabitants of the Middle States eat for their breakfast the fresh 
fruits from the orange orchards of Florida and the luscious grapes from 
California, and in exchange for these he gives the product of his farm, 
and this without tax or tariff to the Government. But if, perchance, 
the farmer should wish to exchange the products of his farm for the 
blankets manufactured in England, this he is forbidden to do under the 
penalty of from 75 to 104 per cent. The Jewish law was that a Jew 
could not exact usury or interest from a Jew, but he could from a 
stranger; but the Blessed Master repealed this law by declaring that 
‘You should do unto others as you would have others do unto you;’’ 
and who could be bigoted enough to believe that America is the whole 
world and that the entire race of mankind has not the right to subsist? 

Protection has its origin in the selfishness of our natures and not in 
the general good. Civilization diversifies wants, and each man in a civ- 
ilized country pursues his own bent and makes what he can make best, 
and then exchanges the fruits of his labor with others. And as men 
become more skilled exchange still increases. The Indian was content 
to eat the meat of the buffaloes he had killed and to use their skin as his 
only house and clothing. But with civilization commerce springs up, 
and the field of supply and demand becomes as broad as the world. 
Under its natural laws all things work best and yield the greatest 
to the human family. With a reverend regard for the rights of all 
mankind we must study the tariff question. It will be admitted on 
every side that we are a great and prosperous people, the like of which 
never before inhabited this earth; and it is mete and proper that the 
economic policy of this Government should keep pace with its intel- 
Jectual and moral advancement. What was right a quarter or a half 
century ago may or may not be right now. That will depend alto- 
gether on the environments by which it is surrounded. 

What we want now is a fair and candid consideration of the question 
at issne with all the light that we can have before us, and to arrive at 
the best possible conclusion, and then, having the courage of our con- 
victions, to act upon it. Itis, toa great extent, an economic ques- 
tion, and to that extent affects every man, woman, and childin the land. 
Our farmers and laboring people workearly and late, from early morn 
to dewy eve, and for what? There can be but one answer—money. 
Money is the reward of labor, and it sweetens toil. It is absolutely 
true, as President Cleveland stated in his message, that— 

Our institutions ranty to every citizen the full enjoyment of all the fruits 
of his industry and enterprise with only such deductions as may be his share 
bay oe eareful and economical maintenance of the Government which pro- 

One of the grievances mentioned in the Declaration of Independence 
by the fathers was ‘‘ for imposing taxes on us without our consent.”’ 
More than a hundred years ago this was regarded as a grievous burden, 
butin the enlightened nineteenth century the people are not only faxed 
without their consent, butare actually taxed more than is necessary to 
meet the expenses of the Government. Another grievance mentioned 
in the Declaration of Independence was that the British Government 
“had cut off our trade with ail other parts of the world.” Tis we 
are doing now ourselves by our infamous tarifi-taxing system, and we 
are still asked to keep it in force. It was declared in the Democratic 
platform at Chicago in 1884 that “‘ unnecessary taxation is unjust tax- 
ation,” and it further declares— 


That Federal taxation should be exclusively for public purposes, and should 
uot sxceed the needs of the Government economically administered. 


The Republican party,in the same year and place, in its platform 
pledged itself ‘‘to correct the inequality of the tariff,” but it failed to 
go into details on this important question. It is admitted, then, by 
both the great parties of the country that there is an inequality of the 
tariff. How is this, and who is responsible for it? Which party 
enacted this tariff of ‘‘ inequality,” and which party is now most ready 
to correct this inequality? It was certainly the Republican party 
which enacted this inequitable tariff, and as yet it has taken no decided 
steps to correct its errors. The President properly ignored all other 
questions in his annual m to Congress and alone presented the 
question of the reduction of the public revenue, for which he is entitled 
to the thanks of the American people. It is the momentous question 
of the hour and to it Congress should at once address itself. As he 
well says in substance, this is not a question of free trade or protec- 
tion, but one of common honesty. Why should the people be taxed 
more than is n to defray the expenses of the Government? 
This has been called by us public robbery under the form of law. We 
are authorized to so call it by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
a ‘Republican court.” In the case of The Loan Association vs. Topeka, 
20 Wallace, the court says: 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government on ihe Drover’ of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprise and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery because it is 
done under the forms of law and is called taxation. 


It will be an admitted fact that as long as the Government exists 
there will be taxes. There is no escaping them. But no good citizen 
will complain of this, for the Government that protects him must be 
inasar i Then thesole and only question that is left is, where shall 
this tax or revenue be placed? How shall theexpenses of the Govern- 
ment be raised? The late Democratic platform clearly defines this: 
‘Taxes should be heaviest on articles of luxury and bear lightest on 
articles of necessity,” 

This is the solution of the whole matter. But I admit that in the 
adjustment of this tariff there is great latitude for argument, for it is a 
subject on which able and learned men have written volumes without 
atallexhaustingit. Itis the momentous question of political economy. 
It is the duty of every citizen, then, to fairly and candidly consider the 
question in the best light in which itcan be reviewed, and if the proper 
system is to levy a tax for protection only, then he should have the 
courage of his convictions and act and vote with the Republican party. 
But if on the other hand he should think that the proper system is to 
levy a tax for the purposes of defraying the expenses of the Government, 
economically administered, with such incidental protection as that sys- 
tem may afford, then he should vote and act with the Democratic party. 
The lines are well drawn, and the difference between the two parties is 
thoroughly defined on this question. The President’s message is the 
bugle-note, and millions of free-born American citizens are rallying to 
its support. 

The false god of protection has sufficiently deceived the people al- 
ready, and in one mighty effort they will arise in their strength and 
cast her off once and forever. The bugle note has sounded; the Presi- 
dent has come to the rescue, with a courage unprecedented, with an in- 
tellect unclouded, and with a single stroke of his pen has cleared the 
way to reform and advanced the thought of the age at least a half cen- 
tury. The nation is still reading the message, and not only this na- 
tion, but the nations of the world. Its words foreshowed victory to 
his party and the country. The period of agitation, to some extent, 
has passed, and we are in the living presence of true progress and re- 
form. The friends of reform have for some years sought by agitation 
to direct the interest of thinking men to the evils of protection and its 
taxing system, full of inequality and false pretensions. They have suc- 
ceeded at last in reaching the ear of the nation, and now they are pre- 
pared to apply definite measures of reform to the iniquitous system 
which has for so long a time robbed some of our people of the just re- 
ward of their labor. No revolution is contemplated, but they propose 
at one and the same time to reduce taxation and revenue without ma- 
terially disturbing the industries of the country. 

The great question of the day is one of tarift and reform. A large 
surplus accumulated by unjust and unnecessary taxation has alarmed 
all honest classes of the community, and the warning in the message 
will be heard and obeyed by a grateful public. The people have been 
asking in piteous tones in the last decade, Why this unnecessary taxa- 
tion, burdening the people beyond the wants of the Government; and 
the reason is to be found in the message, That the few might prosper 
while masses suffer. The note issounded by the President, and a brave 
and generous people will give heed to the clarion call; and when we 
hear from the ides of November he will be indorsed as no other Presi- 
dent was ever indorsed in this free land of ours. The greatest boast of 
our country is her freedom. We have free speech, free press, free soil, 
free thought, free religion, and our trade should be as free as possible. 
Freedom is a natural right. Free trade is the natural right of com- 
merce. It makes the total amount of human labor much more pro- 
ductive, and thereby shortens the hours of labor, blesses the earth with 
plenty, peace, and good-will. Protection is forever a cheat and delu- 
sion. Its origin in this country was in the wants of the revenue of the 
Government in times of war, and the selfishness of a favored class desire 
to fasten it on the toiling masses forever, 
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Protection for protection sake is a violation of our Constitution; it 
is a violation of the spirit of our Government, and is not American. 
No authority can be found in the Constitution to lay a tax for protec- 
tion only. The Constitution authorizes the laying of taxes to defray 
the expenses of the Government, but beyond that it does not go, and 
every person who insists on a tariff for protection only violates the 
Constitution of his country. 

The fundamental principle of American institutions is ‘‘the greatest 
good to the greatest number.’ Under our system of government pro- 
tection of one interest is a war on all other interests. It must be soin 
the very order of things. The imposition of a heavy tariff npon a par- 
ticular article of manufacture is not protection to the people. It must 
be a protection to that particular article, but at the cost of all other 
articles. The President is absolutely correct when he says that all the 
expense of the tariff is payed by the consamer, the criticisms of pol- 
iticians and certain newspapers to the contrary notwithstanding. Pro- 
tection is a bounty to persons who manufacture goods, to be paid by 
the consumer, and if the consumers are more numerous than the man- 
ufacturers, which is always the case, then the fundamental principles 
of our Government are violated. 

The Governments is not administered for the greatest good to the 
greatest number, but for the greatest good to the least number and 
the least good to the greatest number. Again, it is not the policy of 
our Government to confer special privileges upon any class of men, 
and this protection always does,in the very nature of things. The 
theory of the Government is that of individual development and man- 
hood, leaving each man to work out his destiny. All that the Gov- 
ernment should do is to leave each man equal before the law and pro- 
tect him in his person and the fruit of his labor. The Government 
should not protect the interest of one man at the costof another man’s 
interest, but should afford them both police protection, and thus accom- 
plish the true end of its creation. Protection is not right; for if you 
protect one interest, that simply means war on all other interests. The 
imposition of a heavy tariff upon particular articles of manufacture is 
not protection. No, itis uot. It isa burden rather than a protection. 
Itis aburden uponall those who use or consume such articles. Ifyou pay 
a bounty to the party who manufactures them, that bounty must be 
paid by the party who consumes the article, and the consumers being 
more numerous than the mannfacturers, in the very nature of thingsit 
is a violation of our fundamental principles of government. 

Our Government should leave each man and each class of men to be 
the architects of their own fortunes. We may reason about it as we 
pos protection to -any manufacturing interest means simply such 

aws as enable the manufacturer to sell his manufactured articles for 

a higher price than he otherwise could obtain, and the necessary re- 
sult of that is that the consumer is compelled to pay more than he 
would if there was no such law. If this is not the result of protection 
then it has no meaning. If protection does not enable the manufact- 
urer to sell his manufactured articles for more than he would otherwise 
get for such articles what is the necessity for protection? The only 
way the manufacturer can be benefited by protection is that it enables 
him to sell his manufactured article at a higher price, and, as I haye 
stated before, this makes the consumer pay a higher price and therefore 
isan injury to him. One class is privileged and enriched at the ex- 
pense of other classes. The American manufacturer is only completely 
protected when he succeeds in shutting out and excluding from compe- 
tition all foreign manufacturers, and if that is done then there is no 
revenue to the Government, and the Government must resort to a di- 
rect tax to payitsexpenses. Again, protection violates the fundamental 
principles of our Government by controlling the individual liberty of 
the citizen, and preventing him from selling where he pleases and from 
buying from where he can buy the cheapest. 

It should be an inherent right in every American citizen to sell his 
labor and wares where he can get the best price and to buy where he 
can buy the cheapest. The great question with American labor is not 
how much he shall get per day for his labor, but how much shall he 
have left at the end of the year after he supports himself and his family. 
The laborer who gets $2 per day and can purchase enough for his family 
to live on for $1 per day, at the end of the year is better off than the 
man who gets $3 perday and, under protection laws, is compelled to pay 
$2.50 per day for the support of his family. The laborer should be 
permitted to get the highest possible price for his labor, and on the other 
hand to buy the necessaries of life where he can buy them the clieapest. 
Protection, instead of being protection, is simply asystem of legalized 
plunder of the laborer, and does in no sense protect American labor. 
But it is said that if our manufacturers are not protected they can not 
sustain themselves againstthe manufacturersofEurope. Suppose, then, 
that as an aid to our manufacturers a direct tax upon all the property 
of the country was levied and paid over to the manufacturer of America, 
so that he could sustain himselfagainst foreign manufacturers, but few 
persons could be found who would favor such a system. Yet the re- 
sult is just the same. 

Protection as it now exists is simply taking by force from one man 
and giving it to another without any consideration, as stated by the Su- 
preme Court. The law simply makes the consumer pay to the manu- 
facturer from 20 to 50 per cent. of what he consumes, under the false 


assumption that it is for the protection of American labor, and insome 
way—they fail toexplain it—will return to the consumer. Away with 
such false doctrine. It isa relic of the past and unworthy of the en- 
lightenment of the nineteenth century. The evil, then, of protection 
being so apparent, so direct and immediate, the question is a proper 
one, what benefits does itconfer? The protectionist says that it fosters 
and encourages American ‘‘industry.’’ Is this true? The industries 
of Americaare numerous and varied. Ifyou levy a tax for protection— 
for that is what it means, to protect manufacturers—who pays that tax? 
Clearly, the person engaged in agriculture and other employnsents. 
Then is the agriculturist protected? No, clearly not. The man who 
uses iron is not protected because of the tax in favor of the manufact- 
urers of iron. When the Government puts a tariff on an article im- 
ported to this country, say of 20 per cent., that simply means that if 
the tariff was not on that article the consumer could buy it 20 percent. 
cheaper. It is true the Government gets the 20 per cent. in that case 
and the consumer pays it. 

But when the same article is manufactured in this country it is not 
sold 20 per cent. cheaper than the imported article. The consumer 
pays the same price for both articles, and the only difference is that in 
the case of the domestic article the Government does not get the 20 
per cent., but the manufacturer puts that in his pocket, and this is 
called protecting American industry. 

We are assured of this protection. business, however, in another way. 
It is said that protection creates home markets for our surplus prod- 
ucts. It requires close attention to see the fallacy of this proposition. 
The farmer, because of protection, is compelled to pay for his plow, 
his spade, his wagon and harness, his clothing, and everything he uses 
from 15 to 35 per cent, more than he otherwise would be compelled to 
pay if there was no protective tariff; and what does he get in exchange 
for that? It is a fact that the nine manufacturing States produce more 
agricultural products than they consume. Where, then, will the farm- 
ers of the other States sell their surplus products? There can be but 
one answer to this question—in the foreign market, Then if he must 
sell in the foreign market where he can sell the highest, why not let 
him buy where he can buy the cheapest? 

It is again insisted that the protection system keeps money at home; 
that inasmuch as it is not spent in foreign markets, then this money is 
retained at home. But how can this benefit the laborer? He must 
spend some part of his money, and if he can purchase for one-half of 
his money in a foreign market as much as he can for all his money in 
a home market, the country and himself will be better off. 

If the laborer is compelled to exchange a day’s labor for a blanket 
in the home market while he would get two blankets foritin a foreign 
market, it will be difficult to make him understand how he will be 
benefited by protection. Nor does protection diversify labor or find 
employment for it; this is best done by natural laws. It isin thevery 
organizatiion of our being; in diversity of climate and pursuits. The 
necessities and wants of men produce diversity of Jabor, and nothing 
else. We can not all be engaged in the same employment; we do not 
all raise corn and wheat, although we all eat bread. The farmer needs 
more than bread; he must have clothing, and the manufacturer sup- 
plies them to him; his horses must be shod, and the blacksmith does 
it for him; he becomes sick, and the doctor treats him; the title of his 
land must be examined, and the lawyer does it for him; the farmer 
must market his grain, and the railroad carries it there; he must have 
a house to protect him from the weather, and the mechanic builds it 
for him; his children must be taught, and he therefore engages the 
school-teacher. These all in turn must have bread, and they get it 
from the farmer. ‘This is in the natural order of things, and all parties 
are benefited by the exchange of labor. But the natural result of a pro- 
tective policy is not to diversify labor, but to commit it to a particular 
channel. Forif a protective policy favors one class—and it must be ad- 
mitted that it does not favor all—then all will seek that class, and the 
result is overproduction, while if the law would leavethem to themselves 
they would seek those occupations in which they were best qualified, 
and would thus diversify labor. When the tarmer, the laborer, the 
mechanic, and the school-teacher find that the Government is favoring 
a certain class they will desire toabandon their several occupations and 
seek that occupation that is specially favored. This is the natural re- 
sult of protection in every case. The lawshould not prescribe the form 
of garments we should wear nor the food we eat. These will regulate 
themselves according to our wants, and so will labor become diversified 
to meet the wants of trade. But the greatest argument used by pro- 
tectionists is that it is unjust to submit our industries to competition 
with what they are pleased to call ‘‘ pauper labor of Europe.’’ 

This argument, if it can be called an argument, is used to frighten 
the laboring classes into the support of the protection ticket, but there 
is no truth init. The three industrial States that derive most profit 
from the protective tariff levied to keep up the wages of American labor 
are Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts, and these are the three 
States in which the greatest number of Jabor strikes occur and in which 
they involve the largest number of persons and last the These 
two facts have a strange appearance when placed side by side. By all 
the rules of protection logic a large share of the several millions of dol- 
lars a year paid by the people of the United States into these three States 
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to build up home industries ought to go to the laboring classes, and 
those laboring classes ought to be content and happy. But they get no 
part of this money, and, as a result, there is not a day in the year that 
some of them are not on a strike, and these facts must show that the 
protective logic must be at fault. 

The use of the words ‘' pauper labor of Europe” by the protection- 
ists is for the purpose of drawing a contrast between the laborer of 
Europeand America, In the first place, the words themselves are false; 
for, as used and understood in this country, paupers do not labor at 
all, but are supported at the public almshouse or by public charity. 
But the attempt by the protectionist is to keep the wretchedness pre- 
vailing among the poorer classes of the Old World constantly before the 
eyes of the American working classes, evidently to induce them to 
give their votesin favor of maintaining the protective system, and if they 
do not, then they will share the fate of the pauper labor of Europe. 

The truth is, that the protective system as framed by the Republican 
party is the parent of the millionaire and the tramp, both equally a 
curse to American society. This iniquitous tariff system make palaces 
for some and hovels for others, 

If we can at all believe the daily papers, and we must believe some 
of them, for they give the sworn testimony taken on oath as to the 
condition of affairs in the protected State of Pennsylvania, the labor- 
ing classes there are under greater oppression than ever the slave 
at the South was. The coal and iron master of that State is using 
and has used more cruelty to the laboring classes than ever did the 
task-master of the South use to his slaves in the palmiest days of slav- 
ery. A correspondent of the Cleveland Herald visited a part of the 
Pennsylvania mines and interviewed some of the miners, and the facts 
that he elicited are that some of the men were working for 62 cents 
per day. A man with a wife and five children were supported on this, 
their chief diet being bread and molasses, with a few potatoes and 
some corn-meal thrown in, and in the month of February being with- 
out shoes and with only very indifferent clothing. He found, further, 
that this was the condition of many of the miners, and that even in 
cases where they made and received more es the owners of the mines 
get it all from them by high rents and truck-store bills. Similar facts 
were given in the Chicago Herald, and others of a like character were 
shown by testimony taken before the United States Senate Committee 
on Labor in New York in 1883. 

It was developed before the committee on sworn testimony that in 
the manufactu’ districts a man was only paid from $1.25 to $1.70 
per day for his labor, and on this he was expected to support himself 
and family, consisting ofa wifeand twoorthreechildren. Thisexamina- 
tion was most valuable in showing that protection does not protect 
“t American labor,” but does in fact protect American manufacturers; 
and they never or rarely ever divide the amount they realize by protec- 
tion with the laborer. So far, then, as protection protecting American 
labor, it isadelusionand asnare. A quarter of acentury ago theslave- 
holders of the South claimed that it was to the interest of the 
that he should be held in slavery and robbed of his labor, and theiron 
lords of Pennsylvania and the merchant princes of Massachusetts are 
setting up a similar claim to-day and insisting that it is in the interest 
of their workingmen that they ask protection for their products, and 
the very men who are the victims of this system still vote with these lords 
and princes to sustain this nefarious protective policy. The negro of the 
South-never followed his master with more fidelity than the oppressed 
laborer of America follows that class of men who rob them of the just 
rewards of their labor and turn their families out of house and home. 

It is time that the American laborer shouid awake to his true inter- 
est and free himself from the false impression, and equally false fact, 
that protection protects American labor; for it does not. How can 
American labor be benefited by protection? Can it be done simply by 
taking from one class and giving to another? Certainly not; and yet 
this is what protection does. Let us take the larger half of our popu- 
lation, the American agriculturists, and see how their interests have 
been affected by protection. We will all agree that of all the impor- 
tant interests in this country this is the most important. It is the 
barometer of the prosperity of the country. If crops are plentiful and 
the prices of products are good, the condition of all interests in this 
country are favorably affected. Whenever the crops of any one year 
are good, then the prosperity of the whole country, for the time be- 
ing, isassured. The last census shows us that 17,392,099 of our popu- 
lation are engaged in gainful pursuits; that of this number 7,670,493 
are engaged directly in agriculture; 1,139,362 are professions, and 
2,934,876 in personal service, while 1,810,256 are employed in traffic 
and transportation, and the rest, 3,837,112, are engaged in manufact- 
uring and mining. It will be noticed, now, that by odds the great- 
est number of people are employed in agriculture; and if protection 
assists the greater class, then it might fall within the principle of the 
Government—the greatest good to the greatest number. But no one 
will seriously insist that it will have that effect. 

It is to protect our manufacturing interest that the great boast of the 
protectionist is put forth. We see, then, that there are 3,837,112 en- 
gaged in this business, and when protection favors them it must of ne- 
cessity do it at the cost of the balance of the entire community. In 
the very nature of things if can not be otherwise. The farmer is not 
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and can not be protected, and why? Simply because there is more 
provision produced in this country than can be consumed. As long as 
there is a surplus in the country of the products of the farm then the 
farmer must seek a foreign market for them, and a protection duty on 
them would dohim no good. The farmer has to give the same quantity 
of wheat or bacon for a hundred yards of protected American goods that 
he would for a hundred yards of English goods, with this difference, 
that in the case of English purchase the tax would go into the United 
States Treasury, while in the case of the American purchase the tax 
would go into the pocket of the American who manufactures the goods. 
In this way not only the farmer is cheated, but the Gevernment also. 
In other words, the Goyernment taxes foreign goods, which tax is paid 
to the Government, and then the home manufacturer charges the same 
for his goods that the foreigner gets and puts the tax in his pocket. Thus 
the Government and the farmer both are cheated by your protective 
policy. If the farmer could find a home market for all his surplus 
then there might be a difference, but this is impossible in the very 
nature of thi 

As I have said before, the nine manufacturing States produce more 
agricultural products than is consumed in these States, and therefore 
the farmer of Illinois and Iowa can not sell their surplus grain in these 
States, but of necessity must sell in the open markets of the world, 
and then, if he must compete with the world in the sale of his surplus, 
itis but fair to permit him to buy where he can buy the cheapest. 
But the protectionist tells the farmer that ‘‘ we can furnish you a home 
market for your products. Do you not see,’’ he says, ‘that the more 
men that are engaged in manufacturing the more mouths there will be 
to feed, and the more money they earn the more money they will have 
to pay you for your products.” This is the worst kind of sophistry. 
The terms ‘‘ home market’’ and ‘‘pauper labor of Europe’? are syn- 
onymous terms ; thatis, they mean about thesamething. The former 
is used to deceive the farmer and the Jatter the workingman, In fact 
they mean nothing, but they have both rendered excellent service in 
terrifying the farmer of the West and the laborer of the East. 

Let us look at this absurdity for asingle moment. If you would 
make one-third more manufacturers I ask how this would make more 
mouths to feed. Ifthe number of mechanics are to be increased then 
they must be taken from some other calling, the farm for example, 
unless you bring in the pauper labor of Europe. ‘hen to change a 
farmer toa mechanic itis hard to conceive how he would eatany less. It 
is supposed thata farmer should consume as much as any other man, and 
the mere change could make no difference. The aggregate would still 
leave the same surplus of farm products to dispose of. The census of 
1880 shows that the grand total farm products of that year was valued at 
$2,500, 000,000, of which $586,000,000 wasexported, and $1,914,000,000 
was consumed at home. That is, a little less than one-third of our en- 
tire farm products must from necessity be sold in a foreign market. 
But the absurdity of the whole system is made more apparent when 
the facts are remembered that from 1860 to 1883 the American agri- 
culturist sold in European markets products of the farmer amounting 
in the aggregate to the enormous sum of $8,000,000, 000, being an aver- 
age of over $300,000,000 per annum for twenty-three years. There is 
and can be no home market that will consume this surplus. ‘The sur- 
plus of farm products has steadily increased, notwithstanding the high 
tariff during all the twenty-three years. It is therefore evident that 
you can not consume your farm surplus in this country unless you built 
a factory in every township in the Northwest, which is impossible. 

The question may be asked, what have our farmers done with this 
$8,000,000,000 arising from the sale of their farm surplus? What have 
they to-day to show for this vast sum of money? Nothing; they live 
economically; they are not spendthrifts; they work early and late; no 
eight-hour-law system for them, and yet they are comparatively poor. 
The farms in the West and Northwest are mortgaged heavily. The 
New York Times gives the following figures: 


unjust tariff and then loan back to him the money that 
they have taken from him by these infamons laws, and take a mortgage 
on his farm at from 6 to 10 per cent. interest per annum; and after 
he has been enslaved for eight or ten years trying to pay his taxes his 
farm is sold, and he is turned out of house and home. ‘This is the end 
of it. The earnings of the farmer do not exceed 34 per cent. on the 
capital invested, while he is required to pay, as I have before stated 
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from 6 to 10 per cent. on his mortgage; and certainly it is clear that 
it is only a question of time how soon he shall fail and his farm fall 
into the hands of his creditors, and the money-lending corporations of 
the rich manufacturing States will own full one-half of the farms in 
the Western States. 

The Republican party can not longer deceive the Illinois farmer with 
figures. They can not show him simply by figures that he is rich, for 
he knows by actual experience that he is not. He has no money to pay 
his taxes, no money to buy proper food and clothing for hisfamily. He 
knows this as an actual fact. He knows that he was compelled to 
mortgage his farm to buy food for himself, his family, and stock to get 
through the winter. These facts he knows by actual experience, and 
he can not longer be deceived. 

It is time for the farmer of the West to call a halt in these maiters, 
and look around him and see what is producing these results. How is 
it that the industrial States are more prosperous than the agricultural 
States? Why is it that the wealth of the nine industrial States is 
$24, 630,000,000, while that of all the other States is only $19,012,000, - 
000? How is it that the average wealth in the industrial States is 
about $1,760 per capita, while in the other States it is only $528 ? 
` Why is it that nearly all the telegraph and railroad lines are owned 
and controlled in the industrialStates? Theindustrial States have large 
savings in banks, while twenty-three of the agricultural States report 
none atall. Rhode Island has $51,816,000, while Ohio, Indiana, and 
Minnesota have only $17,733,000, Massachusetts has $275,000 000 on 
deposit in savings-banks, while twenty-three agricultural States have 
none, and while Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Ohio are encumbered with real-estate mortgages to the amount of 
$4, 421,000,000, three-fourths of which are held in the industrial States. 
The census of 1880 show $1,718,000,000 invested in manufacturing, and 
1,700,000 persons only employed in that vocation, and all the other States 
show $10,605,000,000 capital invested and 7,670,000 persons employed 
in farming; yet the manufacturing products of the industrial States 
(less cost of raw material) was $1,216,000,000, while the entire farms of 
the whole country show no such gain. The average product of a farm 
laborer is $300 per annum, while the manufacturer makes $715 per an- 
num. The farmer’s net profit is 3} per cent., while the manufacturer's 
is 25 per cent. 

By the force*of this protection policy the poorer or agricultural 
States are compelled to pay the enormous sum of $750,000,000 a year 
to the rich or industrial States. Itis true that this is not its pre- 
tended object, but itis the natural result. We find the eat (es amount 
of wealth in the nine industrial States. They are the creditor States; 
they are the money-lending States. The twenty-eight agricultural 
States are the debtor or money-borrowing States. ‘They have nine- 
tenths of the area of the country and three-fourths of the population, 
and yet the nine industrial States own one-half the wealth of the coun- 
try. An average citizen of the industrial States owns three times as 
much property as an average citizen of the agricultural States. The 
statistics compiled at Washington show the wealth per capita in the 


nine indus States as follows: 

Connecticut „sss. 0 cba ecnta'suhn sbenanshndiaasas pes ext pupbeny Rsssosladunds dvwebehes ondentanwdcouvibddaaddee $1,568 
Maine........... . 772 
Massachusetts 1,568 
New Hampshire 945 
New Jersey 1,267 
New York 1,499 
Pennsylvania... 1,257 
Rhode Island..,. 1,519 
VErMmont,..ccercccorrssrsersercverrassssevscarceserscocsreaseovensesiorssssesesvescouse sesesereresensese ovsese 870 

Wealth per capita in the nine agricultural States: 

PSB A sii vosasemrntstaceivsstapeeedeseucdeesassbansseces E EEEE ATA TO $299 
Arkansas 299 
Georgia... 307 
North Carolina 319 
Virginia ... 458 
Michigan.. .. 837 
Minnesota. 817 
Nebraska... Gl 
Kansas. ... 577 


It will be noticed by this table that an average person in Massachu- 
setts owns five times as much wealth as an average person in Alabama 
or Arkansas. This state of things can not be explained on the ground 
that the industrial States are the seats of great wealth because they 
are old communities and their people are industrious and thrifty. This 
will not explain the phenomenon, but the tariff law will explain it 
when it shows that the law compels the country to pay $750,000,000 a 
year to these industrial States to build up flourishing manufactories in 
them, and this money they invest in western railroads and real estate 
mortgages, which yield them $75,000,000 a year in interest and divi- 
dends. In fact, the hundreds of millions which the industrial States 
have invested in the West have been extorted from the West by the 
protective tariff. The whole trouble is the protective system. It 
builds up manufactarers‘at the cost of all other vocations and enriches 
the nine industrial States at the cost of the other States. It is sec- 
tional, unjust, and inequitable. To show still further how the farmer is 
imposed upon you need only look at the further fact that for everything 
he sells there is no protection, but everything he buys is protected and 
taxed. His flannel shirt is taxed 95 per cent., his coat is taxed 57 per 


cent., shoes taxed 35 per cent., his hat 92 per cent., his bucket 35 per 
cent., his tin bowl 35 per cent., his cotton towel 45 per cent., his plate 
60 per cent., his knife and fork 35 per cent., his sugar 68 per cent., salt 
59 per cent., his window glass is taxed at 59 per cent., his bridle is 
taxed at 35 per cent., the nails in his horse’s shoes are taxed at 39 per 
cent., his plow at 45 per cent., his chains at 58 per cent., his sheets at 
45 per cent., and his blankets at 104 per cent., his broom 35 per cent., 
his thread at 74 per cent., calico 58 per cent., yarn 120 per cent. 

The farmer is taxed on everything he can use between the cradle 
and the graye, from 15 percent. on a 50-cent nursing-bottle to 65 cents 
a cubic foot on the marble for his tombstone. After his day’s work is 
done he kneels down to pray on a carpet taxed at 47 per cent. and 
holds in his hands a Bible taxed at 20 per cent., and is expected to 
thank God that he lives in a free country, while at the same time the 
rich manufacturer is playing a game of euchre with his friends with a 
deck of cards placed on the free-list by our Republican friends. And 
yet many of the farmers are expected to vole the Republican ticket, 
which is a vote to keep up this iniquitous system. The articles above 
mentioned are some that the farmer must purchase, and these are the 
taxes he must pay; and who gets the major part of the money? Clearly 
the rich manufacturer of the East. Itis true some of it goes to the 
Government, but for every dollar that the Government gets the pro- 
tectionists of the East get from $5 to$6. This is not mere declama 
tion, but actual facts. K 

The aggregate value of all the goods manufactured in America last 
year, itis claimed, was about $6,000,000,000. Thereis an average tariff 
of about 47 per cent., but we will call it 40 per cent. Now, while the 
Government collects on foreign manufactured goods at the ports of 
entry last year $217,286,893.13, the manufacturer received 40 per cent. 
on the goods manufactured in America, or the sum of $2,400,000,000, 
or more than enough to pay the national debt. Thus, you see, while 
the Government gets $1, the manufacturer of the East gets about $7. 
What I mean to say is this, that because of the tariff of 47 per cent. 
on the imported goods they are sold for that much more than they 
would be without the tariff, and that fixes the price of domestic goods. 
The Government gets the tariff on the goods manufactured in foreign 
countries and shipped to this country, but the manufacturers in America 
get a sum equal to the tariff on goods manufactured in this country 
and put it in their pockets. No wonder they are millionaires. ‘Che 
Government has paid in all since the war, not including the current 

ear, for pensions the sum of $883,400,000, with which no fault is found; 

ut the people of America pay annually nearly three times this amount 
to the manufacturer of the East, as I have shown; and can there be any 
wonder that the farmers, the Jaborers, and the tax-payers of the country 
are oppressed? An Irishman coming to this country in winter was at- 
tacked by a dog, and when he stooped down to pick up a stone to de- 
fend himself he found it was frozen to the ground. Hesaid to himself, 
‘“'Thisis astrange country, where the dogs are let loose and the stones are 
tied tothe ground.” So the farmer can say that this must be astrange 
country, when everything he buys is taxed and everything he has to 
sell must be sold free. 

I compile the following table from facts given by the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, taken by him from the report of 
the Commissioner of Labor, which wiil further show the iniquity of 
this taxing system: 


Cost of 
Articles, Value, labor, | Tariff. 

One pair of five-pound blankets.......0....068 $2.51 $0.35 $1.90 
One other pair of blankets....... 2.70 -70 1.89 
One pound of sewin 5.56 8 1.69 
One gallon of linseed-oil 46 .02 25 
One ton of bar-iron... 81.10 10,00 17.92 
One ton of pig-iron 11.00 1,64 6.72 
One ton of steel rails... 31.00 7.57 17.00 
One wool suit......... 12,00 2.00 6.48 
One cotton suit... 10.50 1.65 3.67 
One dozen GZoblets.......cccsseseneeerees -48 5 19 
One hundred pounds of mixed pain 9.50 „ál 2.00 

TOCA: OIE arosspérescomdatnaksísoeszóaseveeses 59.71 


Now, if these goods are manufactured in a foreign country and shipped 
here the Government will get the tariff, but if they are manufactured 
in this country the Goyernment will not get the tariff, but the money 
will go into the pockets of the manufacturers. Now, will the manu- 
facturer divide the profits with the laborer? No. 

‘The fact is that the manufacturer will employ labor as cheap as ho 
can, and if he can not get it cheap enough in this country he will im- 
port the pauper laborers of Europe here under an equally infamous con- 
vict-labor law enacted by the Republican party. 

What do the Jay Goulds and Vanderbilts pay for labor? An aver- 
age of $1.10 per day. Do they divide any of their large dividends re- 
alized from a protective system with their laborers? Who ever heard 
of such a thing? Yet they and most of the other millionaires of the 
country are members of the Republican party. ‘This is the reason the 
Republican party believes in favoring wealth. It repealed the tax on 
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domestic manufacturing, which was $127,000,000 per annum, It re- 
pealed the income tax, which was $72,000,000 perannum, It repealed 
the taxes on the receipts of railroads, insurance companies, and express 
companies. It repealed the tax on the capital of banks, on bank de- 
posits, and on bank checks. It repealed the taxes on the wealth of the 
country, on banks and corporations, and permits them to escape paying 
their just part of the national debt; but it left the taxes on the poor 
man’s blankets and the clothing that his children wear, and it is now 
putting forth every effort to keep up the taxes on the necessaries of 
life. ‘The representatives of the Republican party now in this House, 
Mr. Chairman, are insisting daily that the taxes should be taken off of 
whisky and tobacco and leit on wool and provisions, They are urging 
the question of free whisky and tobacco while the Democratic party is 
urging free wool and free provisions, cheaper food and clothing for the 
people. Can there be a doubt which is right? 

The Republican party is responsible for all this misrule, but a brighter 
day is about to dawn. A Democratic President hassounded the slogan 
and pointed out the injustice and iniquity of our taxing system, and the 
people are coming to his support, and by the passage of the Mills bill 
the tariff will be reduced $78,176,000; that is, the amount received by 
the Government will be reduced that sum, and more than $450,000,000 
will be annually saved to the people which is now given as a bonus to 
the manufacturers. 

The protective system is un-American, and is a perversion of the laws 
of nature, of God and man. We find by the laws of nature that some 
countries produce one article and others give a different variety, and 
we find that the oceans and rivers connect these countries, and, as it 
were, are ne, rye of commerce created by nature from one country ‘to 
another, and the winds of heaven bring the products of one clime so 
that they may be exchanged for the products of another and thus bless 
all mankind; but the barbaric tariff law interferes and prevents the 
spirit of civilization and retards the tendency of the agein the drawing 
together of the nations of the earth through the agencies of commerce. 
To carry the protective policy to its legitimate result we ought to abol- 
ish ships, railroads, telegraph lines, and mails, and prohibit our citizens 
from going abroad and visiting foreign countries. The spirit of protec- 
tion is hostile to these things. 

It discourages commerce and intercommunication, and we should at 
once raise the Chinese wall around us. It is condemned by the whole 
cause and tendency of modern civilization. The enlightened and pro- 
gressive nations of the earth are incessantly striving with wonderful 
success to draw near to each other in more frequent intercourse and 
more cordial relation, and they are multiplying the agencies and fa- 
cilities of this intercourse every year. Steam and telegraphy have 
destroyed space, and made the inhabitants of the whole earth as it were 
brothers; but the barbaric policy of protection tries to prevent this. 
It is hostile to the best interests of the human family, and to the pro- 
gressive tendencies of the age; hostile to commerce, steamships, rail- 
roads, telegraphs, and interocean canals. It is hostile to the cheap- 
ening of human comforts and necessaries, since its object and effect is 
to increase the cost of these comforts and necessaries to those who con- 
sumethem. It increases the price of a blanket from $2 to $4, and thus 
denies. the masses of our people of the cheapened comforts that other 
people enjoy. This barbaric policy shall and will have to go. 

The fathers in erecting for us a political fabric based it entirely on 
self-government. The framers of our Government at least emphasize 
the greatest freedom to the citizen, not only as to his political right, 
but also to his private business. 

‘They raise above his head the Stars and Stripes and assure him of the 
fullest protection and that no oneshall molest or make him afraid. To 
this end we have free speech, a free press, free schools, free religion; in 
fact everything is free until we touch trade. Thecitizen is left free in 
everything. He may say and print what he pleases and can do any- 
thing he pleases until he hits trade, and then the tariff law interdicts 
him and he can not buy where he can buy to the best advantage nor 
sell where he can sell at the best profit. No one will deny but that the 
Government was inaugurated to secure equal rights to all, yet we find 
that in this system of protection, with its immense powers, it robs the 
many and enriches the few. 

Mr. Chairman, be assured that if the bill under consideration be- 
comes a law it may reduce the income of the monopolist and the rich 
manufacturer, put it will relieve the farmer and the laborer. It will 
bring health to the cheek of the farmer’s wife and light to her eyes. 
It may reduce the profits on trusts and combines, but it will be the 
means of paying off the mortgage on the cottage and the farm. May 
God speed its passage. My greatest ambition is to see it enacted into 
a law so that the expenses of living may be lighter and the struggle 
for existence still made easier for those who can scarcely carry it on 
now. Iam glad that I am nota member of a party whose victory is 
through the misfortune and sufferings of my fellow-men, and is not 
kept in power on the shoulders of taxation, monopoly, trusts, and com- 
bines. But, Mr. Chairman, I am glad that I am a member of that 
grand old party that assures a better trade to our people, larger wages 
to labor, better times to the farmer, and x glory to the American 
name at home and abroad. [Applause, 


Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, at the beginning of the present ses- 
sion of Congress the President, in the opening sentences of his annual 
message, sounded the note of alarm and warned Congress of the dangers 
threatening the business interest of the country from overtaxation and 
a congested national Treasury. He says: 

You are confronted at the threshold of your I ive duties with a condi- 
tion of the national finances which imperatively demands immedate and care- 
ful consideration. 

The amount of money annually exacted, through the operation of present 
laws, from the industries and necessities of the people, largely exceeds the sum 
necessary to meet the expenses of the Government. 

When we consider that the theory of our institutions guaranties to every cit- 
izen the full enjoyment of all the fruits of his industry and enterprise, with only 
such deduction as may be his share towards the careful and economical main- 
tenance of the Government which protects him, it is pos that the exaction of 
more than this isindefensible extortion, and a culpable betrayal of American fair- 
nessand justice, This wrong inflicted upon those who bear the burden of national 
taxation, like other bdk ri multiplies a brood of eyil consequences. The pub- 
lic Treasury, which should only exist as a conduit conveying the people's trib- 
ute to its legitimate objects of expenditure, becomes a hoarding-place for money 
needlessly withdrawn from trade and the people's use, thus crippling our na~ 
tional energies, suspending our country’s development, preventing investment 
in productive enterprise,threatening financial disturbance, and inviting schemes 
of public plunder, : 

In these sentences he recognizes and calls attention to the two evils 
growing out of the present taxing laws of the country—excessive tax- 
ation, which impoverishes all the people but a favored few, and a re- 
dundant Treasury, which depletes the currency in the hand ofthe peo- 
ple and thereby lowers the prices of property and of labor and of the 
products of labor. In this way the rich, in whose hands the money 
of the country is, are made richer and the poor, whose labor is their 
capital, are made poorer. 

Both these evils, unnecessary and therefore unjust taxation and a 
surplusrevenue, oughttoberemedied. Andinmy judgment the remedy 
ought to be applied at once. t 

'The close of the war found ataxing system in operation which levied 
contributions upon everything which could bear a tax, and these taxes 
were im and collected in every way authorized by the Constitu- 
tion. There was a land tax, a stamp tax, an income tax, a tax on rail- 
roads, a tax on express companies, excise taxes onspirits and tobacco and 
patent medicines, and many other articles of domestic production, 
and most fruitful of revenue of all, the highest tariff taxes in the world. 
All these were rendered necessary by the requirements of the Govern- 
ment for money to support a vast military and naval establishment for 
the prosecution of the war. 

But when peace was restored and the Army and Navy were reduced 
to a peace footing, all this revenue was not necessary, and at once re- 
visions of the taxing laws began to be made. First, the land tax was 
repealed, which was right, because the Federal Government should 
never, except in cases of extreme necessity, impose burdens upon the 
productive labor of the country, and a land tax is virtually a tax on 
agriculture, which has to bear the chief burden of all local taxation. 
Then the income tax went, which was wrong, because, while it was a 
direct tax, it was a tax levied upon those who, as a rule, paid but lit- 
tle to support the Government in any other way, and yet they were 
most benefited and most able to pay. Then the stamp tax, which was 
purely a revenue tax and fostered no monopoly, went. And in this 
way all taxes which bore most heavily on the wealth of the country 
went, and none were left except the two which always have been and 
are now most burdensome to the masses of the people—a high-tariff 
tax and the excise tax on distilled spirits and tobacco. 

‘Thus, instead of removing first those taxes which are most obnox- 
ious and bear most heavily on the masses of the people, precisely the 
opposite course was pursued, and the burthens which bore upon those 
best able to bear them were removed, and those which fostered monop- 
oly and bore most heavily on the toiling millions have been permitted 
to remain. Neither of these taxes has ever received the indorsement 
of a majority of the American people, exceptin cases of extreme neces- 
sity. A high protective tariff, imposing onerous burthens upon the 
mauy to enrich the few, was never a Democratic doctrine, neither was 
an excise tax. The one has always been championed by the party op- 
posed to Democracy, the other has been resorted to but three times in 
over a hundred years, and always by the opposition party. 

The present odious system was inaugurated by the Republican party 
at a time when none but the bravest had the courage to avow his ad- 
hesion to the Democratic party in this Hall. Both these forms of tax- 
ation are oppressive, both are war taxes, both foster monopoly, and 
both are undemocratic, The chief purpose served by the perpetuation 
of both is to foster monopoly and make millionaires of a few thousand 
distillers and manufacturers, and paupers of all those who earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brows, and this includes farmers, mechan- 
ics, operatives in factories, miners, day laborers, and all those who work 
with their hands. 

I have no sympathy with the cry of protection to American labor. 
The cry is too often the cry of fanatics, or worse, of hypocrites, who 
presume on the ignorance of the laboring classes. Equally insincere, 
it seems to me, is the other and only remaining argument in favor ofa 
high protective tariff, that it creates a home market for the products of 
the farm. If it were true, as claimed, certainly the American farmer 
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ought to be the most prosperous man in the world, for he certainly pays, 
for all he consumes, the average tariff tax in the world. But 
it is not true. As I have said on this floor on another occasion, the 
American farmer is the hardest-worked, the heaviest-taxed, and the 
poorest-paid man on the continent. 

Gentlemen talk about prosperity. There is to-day no prosperity 
among the farmers and planters of the country. The price of the prod- 
ucis ot their labor is not increased by a protective tariff, but the price 
of all they buy is greatly increased thereby. When a people produce 
a part of any given article of consumption in their own country and 
import a part, the price of the home product fixes the price of the im- 

peg dese but when it produces any article in excess of the home 

po nga rter, the price of that article abroad fixes 

apropar NA leading products of our farms are pro- 

duced largely in excess of the home demand, and to find a market have 
to be sent abroad. 

We are large exporters of cotton and wheat and corn and pork, 
and indeed of almost all the products of the farm. Our cotton and 
wheat, the leading articles of exports, have to come in competition in 
the markets of the world with the cotton of Egypt and India and the 
cereals of the Russian and British-Indian empires. Thus the Ameri- 
can farm laborer, instead of being protected by the tariff, is forced, 
under the operation of these laws, to compete with the ‘‘ pauper labor’? 
of these countries—countries where 25 cents is a fair average of the 
price of a day’s work—and at the same time pay an average tariff tax 
of 47 per cent. on all he consumes, four-fifths of which goes, not into the 
Government Treasury, but into the coffers of the ‘‘lords of the loom, 
the factory, and the furnace.” Under this beneficent system twenty- 
nine States, which are engaged in agriculture, pay tribute to nine 


States chiefly in manufacturing. The nine have indeed pros- 
pea. fọr the last Canis. years under the highest-protective tariff in 

but the twenty-nine have grown poorer and poorer all the 
rasp 


The following extract from the Missouri Republican, brought to the 
attention of the House some time ago by the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], shows the abject servitude in which the 
farmers of the West are held by the manufacturing barons of the nine 
industrial States: 


WHO OWNS THE WEST? 


Boece! =. advocates of high protective tariff have one refrain to their Sn: 
“We 
ont 


miles of railroad ; now we have 150,000. In 1860 we had onl $20,000,000 depos- 
its in savings-banks; if lade 100,000,000, In 1860we 000 farms ; 
in 1830 the number had increased to 4 113,00, andthe present time ft ean nod 
Dy oa Haa BASM AE SO ave roar ean oF tue peo 
See pee the industry, enterprise, and patient hard work 
to do with the matter. 

It ware mitted that the country is rich, and growing more rapidly in 
wealth than any other country on the globe. But the people have made it so, 
not the tariff. YÉ has thriv That 


in spite of n. policy has drawn 

enormous wealth from the twenty-nine agricultural States and concentrated it 

in the nine favored industrial States; an lr DA SAE O E 
admiration of eaaa e eng os ustrated. 


citesthe is most 
But, tell us, the ural States have grown rich, too. They also have 
under .. See how farms have multiplied = the West and 
oi Wath, SAN ene DUW serosa DOAN DUNAS Z linois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin and the States and Territories west of the Mississippi, even to the 
Pacific, and how this vast poe By has been subdued to settlement. 
All true. But who owns these farms and railroads in the Western States? 
In one word, whoownsthe West? Kaige maa ee Paien Ak Seedy ia por treie 
Bat the answer would not be true, asa few indisputable figures will sufficiently 


1880 there were 138,500 farms in Kansas, Senta Mii- 


Recent statistics collected by Granger associations and printed in 
make the following exhibit of farm mortgages in these same States: 


Kansas 
Dlinois.......... 
ndiana... 


are so startling in their enormity as to seem incredible. We do 

red with E fi d a half oaa sotto 
States as encumbe with an aggregate of four and a a mortgage 
indebtedness, or an average of over $3,400 for each. The assessed 
property in these States in 1855 was as follows: 


These 
not vouch fortheiraecuracy. They present the 1,309,100 


valuation of 


It will be seen that the reported mortgage debts cover about four-fifths the 
value of the farms; and the bulk of these mortgages are held in the 

Fasora industrial States. 
Next, as to railroads, In the seven Western States named there were, in 1885, 


«two and a half billion dollars)and 


31,000 mallee of railroad with a stock and bond account and net earnings as fol- 
ws: 


‘These 37,000 miles of railroad, having a nominal value of $2,537,000,000 (over 
yielding 


fra mp aeons oy Llp EE praeh eyelet 
own in Seog ine part property of the n whic 
they lie, But itis a notorious fact that only a very small fraction of their values 
are owned in these States. The last report of the Iowa railroad commissicners 
states that only one out of forty in Iowa — lives in the State, 
one-seventieth of the ca the State. In Illinois a 
similar condition of ace, pre report of the railroad commis- 
sioners does not state what proportion of the a, ere tal stock of the Illi- 


ralfway i res as a may safely 
pripne in INinois, valved in stock and bonds at $740,000,000, the 10,00 n of Tli- 
ois own 5 percent.; the other % per cent. is owned in the rich industrial States 


East. 

"As Illinois is called the most prosperous and one of the richest agricultural 
States of the baa it may be inferred that the other States are in no better con- 
dition than itin matter of railroad ownership, and therefore it may be 
broad! RONDETO that gundhionlly all the in the seven States named, 
val at ae 700,000 (two and a half billion dollars and over), are owned in 
the industrial States. The industrial States are therefore drawing a prettv 
round sum of money for one thing and another from the seven Western States 
named every year. The items may be stated as follows: 


Iú E AR AST SIA LEET T O AnaS, A cra 
terest on ont we 
In railroad net earnings .... 
a ee NE T000, 000 
SRS TONOS tre ETS ID NOE DANE DTO eA TS farmers aro 
actually becoming poorer and poorer e year. Asa body they do not make 


a living, and the convincing proof of this isthat their farms are fast passing 
under mortgage to the money-lending manufacturing States of the East. 
Twenty-five years ago these were few in number and small in 
amount; now they number millions and cover an aggregate value of thousands 
of millions, and all bear 6 to 8 cent. interest, 
TOTO tries agate Itis owned by the industrial States. Twenty- 
ve policy of hi 


This statement of the condition of the isiben of the West is, as sug- 
gested, ps exaggerated, but it goes to show that their condition is 
depl le indeed; and ail that is said here of the West applies with 
equal, and, if possible, with increased force tothe South. At the close 
ot the war, a war fought almost wholly on her soil, the most gigantic 
and desolating that has devastated this fair earth for two thonsand 
years, she found herself with her fields devastated, the flower of her 
youth and manhood slainin battle, and the accumulation of a century 
and a half annihilated asif by the magic touch of the genius of destruc- 
tion. 

To add to the hopelessness of her condition when she was te 
and almost lifeless and bleeding at every pore, the carpet-baggers, the 
emissaries of the tive theory, pounced down harpy-like upon 
her, put themselves at the head of the recently emanci and en- 
franchised slaves, and while the representatives of the wealth and in- 
telligence of that unhappy section were disfranchised took possession 
of her local governments and burdened the people with local taxes and 
debts unheard of hitherto in the history of the country. Without horses, 
without mules, without oxen, without food, without money, the old 
ñen, and the boys, and women, and the disabled soldiers, and the few 
disbanded soldiers of the Confederacy who had survived the bloody con- 
flict of that fratricidal war without bodily hurt, went to work late in 
the spring of 1865 to repair their farms and make a crop. 

Utterly destitute and without the means of supportethey were forced 
to resort to loans, to secure which they had to mortgage their farms and 
to pay ruinous rates of interest, often amounting to 50 and even to 100 
per cent. per annum. Thus each crop was consumed before the next 
was planted, and again the farm was mortgaged for the means with 
which to make another. This process has gone on from year to year. 
Our farmers and their children, male and female, have toiled as their 
slaves never did, and yet they are loaded down with debt. True, the 
average rate of interest now is not as great as it was twenty or even 
ten years ago, but it is still enormous, usually about 15 percent. As 
in the agricultural West, so in the agricultural South, our farms are 
practically owned by those who have grown rich in the nine manufact- 
uring States under the fostering and *‘ protecting’’ operations of the 
present tariff. 
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These ‘‘ lords of the loom, the factory, and the furnace,’ not only hold 
under mortgage a very large per cent. of our farms, but actually own 
and control and enjoy almost all of our railroads, our factories, and our 
mines. There arein Georgia railroads which have cost about $75,000,- 
090. Of these the main thoroughfares, the Central, the Georgia, the 
Western and Atlantic, and the Atlantic and Gulf, were built and owned 
by the people of Georgia before the war, without the aid of foreign cap- 
ital. To-day they have passed out of the hands of thore whose capital 
and enterprise built them and are owned by and operated in the inter- 
est of Eastern capitalists. Our mines of gold and iron and coal and 
copper have gone the same way—are owned by nine States whose peo- 
ple have grown rich on tribute levied by our present taxing laws upon 
the people of the other twenty-nine. 

These are the results of a protective tariff at whose shrine we are 
called upon to fall down and worship. ‘These are the results of a sys- 
tem falsely called the ‘‘Americansystem.’’ The most ardent supporter 
of the protective theory a hundred years ago would stand aghastat the 
demands of the protected industries of to-day. The ghost of Clay would 
grow indignant at the enormities perpretrated by his pretended fol- 
lowers in the name of “‘ protection.’’ 

But, Mr. Chairman, onerous, unjust, and oppressive as is the present 
protective tariff, the other and only remaining form of taxation in this 
Republic is more onerous, unjust, and oppressive. Irefer to the iniqui- 
tous and inquisitorial system of internal-revenue taxation, the excise 
tax on tobacco, a leading agricultural product, and on distilled spirits, 
which is practically another agricultural product, because in many sec- 
tions of our country the usual and only way in which the farmer can 
realize anything out of the products of his farm is to convert his grain 
into spirits. 

In many sections, and I have the honor torepresent in this House one 
of them, where the face of the country is mountainous and the means 
of transportation are few and bad, the cost of transporting to market a 
bushel of grain is almost as much as the grain will bring when sold. In 
these sections of country the free and untrammeled distillation of grain 
is as necessary to the prosperity of the people as the exportation of cot- 
ton and wheat without the imposition of an export tax is to the people 
of those sections which produce these articles. 

The fathers of the Republic, in that far-seeing wisdom which char- 
acterized all their acts, prohibited in the Constitution the imposition 
of export taxes. It is true that they at the same time authorized 
the imposition of excise taxes and direct taxes, but coupled with the 
latter the provision that ‘‘no direct tax shall be laid unless in propor- 
tion to the census of enumeration hereinbefore directed to be made.” 
The present excise-tax law is violative of the spirit of that clause of 
the Constitution, because it does not bear equally upon all the people 
of all the States, and had the fathers foreseen the perversion of this 
power that has been made they would have provided limitations to 
its enforcement, as they did in the clause authorizing the imposition 
of other direct taxes. 

Indeed, it was never intended that resort should be had to direct 
taxation at all except in cases of extreme necessity, and then only 
temporarily. This is shown conclusively by the unbroken custom of 
the Government under the administration of whatever political party 
for more than a hundred years, Only three times since the birth of the 
Constitution have they been authorized by Congress, and always to 
meet the extreme demands of war. On each former occasion their ex- 
istence was ephemeral; they were repealed as soon as the emergency 
which called them into being was passed. But now, after the war 
which created the necessity for them has been over for more than twenty 
years, these laws are in fall force, and are carrying into an already over- 
flowing Treasury a constantly increasing stream of the money of the 
people, for which the Government has no use, and which, in the lan- 
guage of the President, converts the Treasury into a— 
hoarding-place for money needlessly withdrawn from trade and the le's 
use, thus crippling our national energies, suspending our country’s elop- 
ment, preventing investment in productive enterprise, and inviting schemesof 
public plunder. à Š 

Mr. Chairman, it is unjustifiable robbery, This law ought to have 
been repealed next after the land tax, for, like the land tax, it is a bur- 
den upon the agriculture of the country, that industry which after all 
is the mud-sill of all American prosperity, and in which one-half our 
people are engaged. 

But it has been said that this isa war tax and ought not to be re- 

ed while a vestige of the liabilities incurred on account of the war, 
including pensions to soldiers and sailors of the Republic, is unpaid. 
Never was a more unjust or inequitable proposition submitted to Con- 
The war was a great national calamity. It is one of those 
things to provide for which every citizen of the Republic is equally 
bound; bound not only to fight the battles, but to bear the burden of 
taxation. This burden can notin justice be shifted from the shoul- 
ders of all of the people of every Staté to those of a few of thepeoplein a 
few of the States. 

Tt appears from the annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, submitted from year to year, since the inauguration of the 
system, that the great bulk of these taxes, fully 90 per cent., are paid 
by a few persons in less than half of the States. Is it right to allow 


. 


the burdens ot a war in which were involved the life, the liberty, and 
the property ofall, to be imposed upon a few? Our common sense of 
justice revolts at the idea. 

Again, it is urged that the system of internal-revenue taxation ought 
to be kept up because it ig a tax easily collected. So was the tribute 
levied by the freebooters, who infested the straits of Gibraltar on the 
commerce of the world which had to be carried through those straits, 
an easy tax to collect; but it was an unearned tax, an unjust tax, a 
dishonest tax, a robber tax. Let us not emulate the example of pirates 
in the collection of tribute from our people. Let us not place the 
burden of taxation where it will be “‘most easily collected;’’ this is ` 
cowardice and oppression. But let us place it where it can be collected 
in justice and equality, without oppression, without cruelty, without 
subjecting our people to ‘‘unduesearch and seizure,’’ and without fos- 
tering bloated and insolent monopoly. For after all that has been said 
about monopoly, the whisky trust is perhaps the most insatiate mo- 
nopoly that ever cursed this monopoly-cursed people. 

It is not only protected by our tariff laws from all foreign competi- 
tion by prohibitory duties on all foreign liquors that could compete 
with it, but by these unjust excise-tax laws it is protected from home 
competition by armed marshals and paid spies and informers, and, if 
need be, by the Army of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, no tax is a proper tax in a free Republic which has 
to be collected at the point of a bayonet or at the muzzle of a shot-gun. 
That this is such a tax let the people of the mountains of the two Vir- 
ginias and North Carolina and Georgia and Alabama and Tennessee 
and Kentucky, who have been manacled like felons and hurried from 
their homes and families and friends at the dark hour of midnight, 
scores and sometimes hundreds of miles away, to languish and per- 
haps to die in loathsome prison without conviction, or convicted on 
the suborned testimony of perjured villains, who, for a bribe or to 
gratify their own unholy hatred, swear away the liberties of unoffend- 
ing citizens and wreck the peace of communities. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that this is strong language, but not too 
strong for those who have seen the cruelties and outrages which these 
excise-tax Jaws have made possible. More than half of the country, 
largely more than half, is but little affected by these laws, because 
they are practically inoperative in most of the country; but in those 
sections where they are operative, and where the people have seen and 
felt the injustice and cruelty and rigor of their enforcement, there isa 
well-nigh unanimous demand for their repeal at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The following extract from the proceedings of a mass meeting of the 
Democratic party of Lumpkin County, Georgia, held a few days ago, 
voices the sentiment of every section in which these oppressive laws 
are operative: 

OAE ANE DA, Indorss the adminwiration of fresidens Covent, and 
recommend his nomination for re-election upona platform expressing the views 
hereinafter contained. 

First and foremost, we demand that the internal-reyenue laws, as they now 
exist, be totally repealed. 

But it may be inquired, how will yon raiso revenue to support the 
Government if you oppose both these laws? I answer, easy enough. 

Go back to the old Democratic land-marks, revise your tariff laws, 
adjust them with a view to raising revenue, and if they can in doing 
this afford protection to American manufactures, let them protect. 
That is legitimate protection, not robbery. 

That is the Democratic idea of protection as taught by Jefferson and 
Madison and Jackson and the Chicago platform of 1884. Iwould put 
no duty on articles of prime necessity which are not produced in this 
country. I would put a light duty, if any at all, on the raw materials 
used in our own manufactures, and on those articles of prime necessity 
which are y produced at home and partly imported from abroad, 
and I would put the heaviest revenue duty possible upon the luxuries 
and superfluities of the rich, who are able to pay for them however 
heavily taxed. If afterall this isdone a sufficient revenue for the sup- 
port of the Government, efficiently, honestly, and economically admin- 
istered, is not raised, I would, in the language of Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘ by 
the suppression of unnecessary officers, of useles establishments and 
expenses, reduce the necessary requirements of the Government.” By 
the repeal of these very laws a horde of ‘‘ unnecessary officers’’ can be 
“suppressed,” and the $4,000,000 paid annually to them for salaries 
would be saved. 

I would repeal the sinking-fund act, a ‘‘ useless establishment,’’ no 
longer necessary, which requires the Secretary of the Treasury to go an- 
nually into Wall street and buy nearly $50,000,000 worth of the bonds 
of the Government at whatever premium the brokers of that malodorous 
mart may by private agreement demand. The purchase of its bonds 
by the Government for the sinking fund is no longer necessary; our 
bonds are already too high; there would be no danger to the credit of the 
Government in repealing the law. No fair-minded creditor would ob- 
ject to it. 

Bat if objection were made, and the repeal of the law were regarded 
as an act of bad faith, I would resort to direct taxation for the balance, 
not to an excise tax, which oppresses the poor and fosters monopoly, 
but td a graduated income tax; a tax which falls upon those who, hav- 
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ing most to protect, derive most protection from the Government and 
are most able to pay it; one of the last taxes imposed by the Govern- 
ment in the hour of its extremity and one of the first repealed when 
the war was over, not because it was an improper tax or an unjust tax, 
but because those who paid it were h nd were powerful in -the 
councils of the nation, while the toiling millions who pay the bulk of 
tariff and excise taxes were not heard and were impotent there. 

But these views, Mr. Chairman, have been characterized as utopian. 
Perhapsthey are utopian to those one-ideaed gentlemen, if there be such, 
_ whose sole object is to reduce the tariff, no matter what the consequences 
may be, and those other gentlemen whose soleidea is protection, at what- 
ever cost tothe farmer, the mechanic, and the day laborer of the country. 

But to Democrats of the old sclool they are not ‘‘ Utopian.” To 
Democrats who have been ‘‘ brought up at the feet” of Jefferson, the 
Democratic ‘‘ Gamaliel,” they are sound Democracy. To them any 
system of direct taxation by the Federal Government is objectionable, 
and justifiable only by the most urgent necessity. ‘The old Democratic 
idea, as taught and practiced by this grand old party, the party of the 
Constitution and of the people, is to raise all Federal revenues at the 
ports on goods of foreign manufacture, and leave all direct taxation to 
the States and local governments, from which to derive the means of 
their support. Mr. Jefferson said: 

It may be the pride and pleasure of an American to ask what farmer, what 
mechanic, what laborer ever sees a tax-gatherer of the United States. 

For the last twenty years it would be difficult to find any one of 
these classes who has not seen not only one but many, and they often 
accompanied by armed men in all the ‘‘ pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war.” 

Again, the father of Democracy said, in his second inaugural ad- 
dress: 

The suppression of unnecessary officers, of useless establishments and ex- 
penses, enabled us to discontinue internal taxes. These covering our land with 
officers and opening our doors to their intrusions, had already begun that pro- 
cess of domiciliary taxation which once entered upon is scarcely to be restrained 
from reaching successively every article of produce and property. 

The American people can fully realize the force of this prophetic 
language. Accustomed for a quarter of a century to these iniquitous 
laws, Congress at its last session extended the sphere of their opera- 
tion by enacting the oleomargarine law, the object and end and effect of 
which is to strike down one lezitimate industry for the benefit of an- 
other. 

Encouraged by this concession made by the last Congress to the in- 
satiate demands of monopoly, this had scarcely assembled when de- 
mand was made for the striking down of another legitimate and 
important industry, cotton-seed oil, to satiate the greed of another mo- 
nopoly. And thus it will go on from Congress to Congress, if this 
pernicious system is not abandoned. One industry will be hampered 
and strangled by these unjust and inquisitorial laws for the benefit of 
another. Pope never uttered a wiser sentence than when he said: 

Vice isa monster of so frightful mien 

As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

No tyrant ever robbed a people of all their liberties at one time, but 
always one at a time, gradually, imperceptibly. 

The fathers of the Republic rebelled against the British crown, not 
because the taxes imposed were heavy taxes, but because they were un- 
just; not because they were taxed onerously, but because they were 
taxed atall. 

But I have said, Mr. Chairman, that the idea of the repeal of all the 
internal taxes was not only the idea of Jefferson and all the apostles of 
Democracy in the early history of the country, but also of the Demo- 
crats who assembled from every State and Territory and Congressional 
district in the last national convention. Let them speak for them- 
selves. ‘That convention, the mouthpiece of the national Democracy, 
said: 

Sufficient revenue to pay all the expenses of the Federal Government econom- 
ically administered, including pensions, interest and principal of the public debt, 
can Be t under our present system of taxation from custom-house taxes on 
fewer ported articles, bearing heaviest on articles of luxury and bearing 
lightest on articles of necessity. 

This is the judgment of the high court of appeals for the adjustment 
of all Democratic differences. Thisis the voice of the people thethselves 
in national convention assembled, It is the ‘‘ vox populi’’ and there- 
fore the ‘‘ rox dei’? of Democracy. 

All thenoise about “ free whisky and taxed clothing ’’ is uncalled for. 
No Democrat wantseither. Neitheris necessary. Clothing ought to be 
and must be as free as possible. I always have voted and always will 
vote to make it so; and as to whisky, the sovereign States of this Union 
always hitherto have been able to take care of that. They arestill able 
todo that. If revenueis to be derived from liquors, let the States have 
it. They need it; the General Government does not. Let the liquor 
tax go into the treasuries of the States, and relieve the farmers of the 
country to that extent from the onerous taxes now imposed upon their 
lands. Talk about ‘‘protection.’’ If there is a class of men on the 
American continent which needs the fostering care of legislation, State 
and Federal, it is the overtaxed, overworked, poorly paid farmers of 
the South and West. ‘ 
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Equally senseless and pernicious is the demand for the perpekistion 
of the whisky tax as a promotive of temperance among the people. This 
demand is made not by the temperance people themselves, but by some 
politicians who care nothing about temperance. The Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, the most numerous, widespread, and effective 
corps of temperance workers in the country, have unanimously asked 
for the repeal of these laws as a hinderance rather than a help to the 
noble cause of temperance. 

The prohibition party in my own State, for which I will he pardoned 
for saying there is no use and no room in Georgia, adopted as a plank 
in its platform a few days ago a demand for the total and immediate 
repeal of the Federal excise taxes. So faras I am informed this is the 
position of every temperance organization in the country. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if it were not, the maintenance of these laws for 
any purpose other than to raise revenue in cases of extreme necessity 
is unwise and unwarranted, not only for the reasons I have given, but 
for the additional reason, which is perhaps after all the most cogent, 
that it is dangerous to try to legislate morality into the people. Our 
Constitution forbids the establishment of any religion and legislation 
on the subject. Its spirit, if not its letter, forbids legislating on 
moral questions. It would be an abridgement of the liberty of con- 
science. More than that, such legislation by the Federal Government 
is an infringement upon the rights of the States and a long step toward 
that centralization of power against which Democracy has always 
fought and for which the enemies of Democracy have contended. 

But, Mr. Chairman, so much for the evils of a protective tariff and 
an excise tax. Great as these evils are, there is, if possible, a still 
greater, threatening, not one industry or one class of our people, but 
every industry and every class. 

The rapidly increasing surplus revenue accumulating in the Treasury 
inviting extravagant and useless and unwarranted expenditures of 
public money, and withdrawing from the channels of trade the circu- 
lating medium of the country can but result in disaster to every inter- 
est of the people. 

The attention of Congress has been called in unmistakable tones to 
calamities impending over the business of the country from this cause 
by the President in his lastannual message. Hesays, and his language 
is addressed to us, the representatives of the people, upon whom at 
last the responsibility rests : 

I have deemed it my duty to thus bring to the knowledge of my countrymen, 
as wellas to the attention of their representatives charged with the responsi- 
bility of legislative relief, the gravity of our financial situation. The failure of 
the Congress heretofore to provide against the dan; which it was quite evi- 
dent the very nature of the difficulty must necessarily produce, ca’ a condi- 
tion of financial distress and apprehension since your last adjournment, which 
taxed to the utmost all the authority and ex ients within Executive control; 
and these appear now to be exhausted. If disaster results from the continued 
inaction of Congress, the responsibility must rest where it belongs. 

Though the situation thus far considered is fraught with danger which should 
be fully realized, and though it presents features of wrong to the people as well 
as peril to the country, it is but a result growing out of a perfectly palpable and 
apparent cause, constantly reproducing the same alarming circumstances—a 
oongotod national Treasury and a depleted monetary condition in the business 
of the country. It need hardly be stated that while the present situation de- 


mands a remedy, we can only be saved from alike predicament in the future 


by the removal of its cause. 

We have got tomeet this responsibility and avert, by the wisest legis- 
lation possible, the evils threatening the country. ‘These evils not only 
threaten but are inevitable if Congress still persists in its course of non- 
action. To prevent these abortive attempts at legislation and accom- 
plish any results tending to avert the impending dangers mutual con- 
cession is necessary. All wise legislation in an emergency like this is 
the result of compromise and mutual concession. 

This spirit of compromise has marked some of the wisest legislation 
that has ever been enacted in this or any other country. ‘The greatest 
intellects which have adorned the pages of our country’s history have 
not deemed it derogatory to their dignity nor their manhood to concede 
something to the opinions of others. 7 

We ought to emulate their example. We ought to remember that 
however unjust, obnoxious, and partial the present tariff Jaws are, and 
however cruel, oppressive and odious the internal-revenue laws may be, 
however greatly and injuriously they effect certain interests and certain 
sections of the country, an enormous surplus in the Treasury, with- 
drawing from the channels of trade the money of the people, the life- 
blood of commerce, is equally injurious, equally destructive of every in- 
terest in every section of the country. Weoughttoremember that the 
whole volume of money in the country, including both metals and the 

aper currency, is only $1,336,000,000. Of this amount not less than 
half is not in the channels of trade, but hoarded up in the Treasury of 
the Government or in the vaults of the banks or in the coffers of misers, 
leaving not over $700,000 000 to do the business of the country, Of this 
amount three hundred and seventy millions will be collected this yearin 
the Federal Treasury alone, more than half the volume of currency em- 
ployed in trade, more than a million every day that God sends, Sunday 
included, more than $6 a head for every man,woman, and child in the 
land, more than $30 a head for every voter in the Republic. ` 

The business of the country can notstand thisstrain. If it continues 
long, ruin must come to every interest. It must be averted; we must 
avert it; this Congress must avert it. It must avert it by preventing 
the accumulation of this vast surplus, by keeping in the channels of 
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trade the already too small stream of money left to the people to propel 
the wheels of our mills and factories and irrigate our fields. It can only 
be done by lowering taxes. We can not afford to stop to quarrel as to 
how this shall be done or on what. If wecan not getthe internal rev- 
enue abolished we must reduce tariff taxation. If we can not get the 
tariff revised we must abolish the internal revenue. If wecan not get 
all of either, let us take a little of both. We must compromise; we 
must make concessions to one another. Thisis wisdom; this is states- 
manship; this is the spirit of democracy. 

The Committee of Ways and Means of this House, the body charged 
under the rules of the House with the primary consideration of ques- 
tions of taxation and revenue, have had the conservatism and moral 
courage to act on this principle, and as a result have presented to the 
House a bill which, while it does not embody my ideas as to what a 
revenue bill ought at this juncture to contain, and perhaps does not 
embody the ideas of its distinguished chairman, nor those of any other 
member of the committee, is still a bill framed on the idea of mutual 
concession and compromise, and will, to some extent at least, remedy 
the evils under which the country labors. It does not remove all the 
protective features of the present tariff laws; noris it necessary that it 
should, for if, in laying duties to raise revenue for the support of the 
Government, they should reach the protective point, it is no violation 
of the traditions of the Democratic party, but is legitimate protection. 

It does not repeal the entire internal-revenue system, but it does bring 
from under its blightinginfluence one of our chief agricultural products, 
tobacco, and remove many of the asperities of the law and the rigors of 
its enforcement iu the collection of the liquor taxes. It is perhaps as 
fair a compromise of the extreme views on the questions of how to 
raise our Federal revenue and prevent a dangerous accumulation of 
surplus in the Treasury as could be offered. 

I therefore, Mr. Chairman, as is well known in this House, long since. 
determined to accept the compromise in the spirit in which it is offered, 
and shall give the bill a hearty support. In this position I am sus- 
tained by the ever-faithful Democracy of Georgia, who on yesterday 
assembled in convention in the city of Atlanta, and adopted the Mills 
bill as the party platform on questions of Federal taxation. The Dem- 
ocrats from the mountains, to whom the internal-revenue laws are so 
odious and oppressive, and the Democrats from the cotton and rice 
fields of Central and Southern Georgia, who have not felt the oppression 
and injustice of these laws, but who have felt the burden of the highest 
tariff taxes in the world, realizing the perils to the people of the coun- 
try from the accumulation of hundreds of miilions of surplus in the 
Treasury, compromised their differences, as all true Democrats in this 
House ought to do, by adopting this moderate measure of revenue re- 
form as the party platform. 

I take my position on that platform, and shall talk and vote and work 
to secure the enactment of this bill into law, trusting and believing 
that it will be found possible in the near future to wipe from the statute- 
book the entire system of internal-revenue taxation, and that it may 
never again be found necessary to restore to it laws so unjust, so annoy- 
ing, so inquisitorial, so oppressive, and so undemocratic to harass and 
worry a brave and patriotic people. 

Mr. POST. Mr. Chairman, in this discussion all agree that it was not 
the inenttion of the tariffand internal-revenue laws to curtail the cur- 
rency of the country and hoard it in the national Treasury; thatthe sur- 
plus now there should not be allowed to remain there; and that the laws 
should be so revised that no more money shall be collected than is nec- 
essary for an economical administration of the Government, Both the 
great parties are pledged to these principles, and every gentleman on 
this floor is desirous of accomplishing these objects. 

The disagreement commences with the method of reduction. The 
free-trader contends that the tariff should be for revenue only and that 
the reduction should be made in the interest of free trade, with a view 
to exchanging our agricultural products in a foreign market for manu- 
factured articles produced by cheap foreign labor. The protectionist 
adheres to the principle that the tariff for revenue should also be for pro- 
tection, and that the reduction should be made in the interest of Amer- 
ican industries, with a view to furnishing a home market for our agri- 
cultural products, with well-paid American artisans and mechanics as 
consumers, 

The free-trader asserts that the farmers are being robbed by a tariff 
for the benefit of American manufacturers, and that they should buy 
where they can buy cheapest, which he assumes is wherever labor is 
cheapest. The protectionist declares that those employed in American 
factories are now consumers of the products of the soil; that if forced 
out of employment in manufacture they will cease to be consumers, 
and must become agriculturists and competitors of the farmers; that 
the policy of exchanging farm products for foreign goods will not ben- 
efit the American farmer, but will the European manufacturer. 

Mr. Chairman, when I am the member of a Congress which legislates 
for the whole world I will be a free-trader and will advocate the the- 
ories of free trade. This Congress legislates for the United States only, 
and its duty is to defend the interests of our citizens against the rest of 
the world. The American free-trader is endeavoring to fulfill the proph- 
ecy made by Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, when he said: 

It will take legs time to people America than it does to civilize a barbarous 
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nation; and as it becomes populous it will consume the produce of nations who 

have more men and less territory, Rich in the possession of a fertile soil, pos- 

sessing the knowledge and fecling the wants of the most civilized nations of 

props they will exchange the produce of their soii for the products of our la- 
Or, 

This pictures America as merely a big farm tributary to European 
greatness. « That was what the British Government tried to make the 
colonies by prohibiting manufactures and forcing the colonists to be a 
people ofagricultarists. Our Revolutionary forefathers removed these 
restrictions by the sword, and within the space of a single century 
under the protective system we have become the greatest manuafact- 
uring nationonearth. What the British Government forced this coun- 
try to do as colonies, the Cobden Club and the Democratic party are 
endeavoring to persuade it to do new that it is an independent nation. 

‘The free-trader considers @ tariff as a necessary evil, to be justified 
only as a means of raising revenue. But if the tariff is what it has 
been described by the President and by gentlemen upon this floor why 


use it as a system of raising revenue? If it raises the price of every- - 


thing consumed withont any corresponding advantage to our citizens, 
if it robs the poor for the benefit of the rich, if it ‘‘impoverishes the 
people and protects those who are not entitled to protection, and whom 
it is ashame and a crime to protect, at the expense, the toil, and the 
suffering of their coyntrymen,’’ why not abandon the system? _ 

The President calls the tariff ‘* the vicious, inequitable, illogical 
source of unnecessary taxation.’ The gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. HEMPHILL] declares it to bean ‘‘ unholy and unhallowed scheme 
erroneously called protection.” The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARUTH ] says: 

This tariff isa most insidious enemy. It works in silence and under cover, 


and whilst it pretends to be giving us “protection,” it is really stealing our sub- 
stance and destroying our lives. A 


If these statements are true, then Iam opposed to a tariff for revenue 
or to any kind of a tariff. e 

These very moderate denunciations at the nation’s capital have been 
echoed by friends of the Administration throughout the country, am- 
plified and specifically applied. Hon. Frank Hurd, while recently in- 
structing and edifying the Democracy of Illinois, is reported as follows: 


The tariff touches five thousand articles that enter into daily consumption. 
They are increased in price 45 per cent., and those most used by the poor 70 per 
cent. The average wages are $100 a year, and if the tariff is but 50 per cent, out 
of his $4100 the workman has to pay $200. He gets nothing out of the tariff—is 
absolutely robbed of $200, Six months of every year is owned and controlled 
by other men. 


According to all these statements the tariff itself isat fault. Lower- 
ing the duty one-half would, according to Mr. Hurd’s theory, still rob 
the workingman of $100. Reducing the tariff would notstop, but would 
only mitigate, the evil. 

If there be no incidental protection in a tariff; if there is no advantage 
arising to our people from a home market; if itis a tax on every man, and 
only justified as a means of raising revenue, then by all means doaway 
with it at once and raise the revenue by an income tax or by direct tax- 
ation. Ifit be true that it taxes everybody without reference to their 
ability to pay, the workman and the capitalist alike, it is the most un- 
fair and iniquitous system of raising revenue ever devised. Unless it 
encourages manufactures, gives employment to labor, and makes a home 
market for the products of agriculture, it can not be justified. If the 
system is ‘‘legalized robbery,” ‘‘an unholy and unhallowed scheme,” 
“an insidious enemy stealing our substance and destroying our lives,” 
it is a system which ought ‘not to be used for raising even necessary 
revenue. Whether high or low, a tariff for protection or for revenue, it 
is ao outage upon justice and ought not to be tolerated by a civilized 

e. 
P a addition to all these terrible effects of a protective tariff we are 
told that it was the outgrowth of the late war, and that itis illegal 
and unconstitutional. If this statement be true the other arguments 
were unnecessary; but if it can be proved to be untrue it will cloud 
with suspicion the testimony of those who make the assertion. 

The second act signed by President Washington was the tariff act of 
July 4, 1789, and the preamble reads as follows: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the discharge 
of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and protection of man- 
notaren; that duties be laid upon goods, wares, and merchandise imported, 

This proves that the protective policy was not the outgrowth of the 
late war, that it is older than the Democratic party, and that it is the 
traditionary policy of our Government, as venerable as the Constitu- 
tion itself, The fathers of the Republic honestly and openly declared 
the tariff to be for ‘‘the encouragement and protection of manufact- 
ures,’’ and such a tariff has ever since existed in peace and in war, and 
whether high or low, it has always had in view the object stated in the 
preamble of the act sigued by Washington. 

Let us hope that the tariff discussion will never entail the misery 
upon this country which sprang from the discussion of State rights. 
The people of the United States established a government, and imme- 
diately a certain class of men began to discuss State rights, and for half 
a century this discussion continued, until itseemed as though the Dem- 
ocratic party believed or half believed that it was a fundamental prin- 
ciple of government; but the moment the attempt was made to exer- 
cise the rights so long asserted they were astonished to find that a large 
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number of those who acquiesced in the doctrine would not permit it 
to be carried into practical execution. 

In alike manner our forefathers who established the Government 
established a protective tariff. © A discussion in favor of free trade af- 
terwards commenced, and-has continued from that time to this. But 
it is merely a Pickwickian opposition; it pleases those who like con- 
troversy, and does not seem to hurt the tariff. An attempt to carry 
into practice the doctrine of absolute free trade would be met by the 
farmers and workingmen as the attempt to carry out the doctrine of 
State rights was met by the loyal men of America. 

We are again reviewing the same old question of ‘‘ protection,” so 
ably presented by Henry Clay, of Kentucky, and so fally discussed in 
the Presidential campaign of 1844. But under what different circum- 
stances does it now come before the American people for discussion! 
What a wealth of statistics has been brought forward in this debate, 
showing the beneficent influence of protection in creating American in- 

- dustries anda home market! Fifty years ago the advocates of protec- 
pp argued as to what it would do; to-day they point to what it has 
one. 

For the last quarter of a century the tariff in the United States has 
been higher than was ever dreamed of fifty yearsago. Has the country 
been ruined by it? The census shows that all the wealth accumulated 
in this country from the time of its discovery up"to 1860 was in round 
numberssixteen thousand million dollars. The census of 1880 disclosed 
the wealth of the United States to be forty-four thousand million dol- 

` Jars—an increase in twenty years of twenty-eight thousand million 
dollars. Millions of men were for four years of that period withdrawn 
from production and hundreds of millions of dollars in value were wasted 
or destroyed by the war, and yet the wealth of the nation was three 
times as great when the Republican party ceased to control the Gov- 
ernment as when it came into power twenty-four years before. The 
protective tariff in force during those years did not ruin the country. 
CURRENCY AND CHEAP TRANSPORTATION. 

Whatever system of revenue laws a country may have it can not 
prosper under a policy which curtails the currency. With a population 
and business constantly increasing and a currency stationary or de- 
creasing no genuine prosperity is possible, except to those who control 
the money of the country. Our western farmers and producers under- 
stand this. They are not asking for free trade to enable them to send 
their corn and potatoes to England and to receive in return the cloth- 
ing, boots and shoes manufactured in England, the American farmer 
paying the transportation both ways. 

They have to pay too much and too high transportation already. 
They are aware that the average rate of freight has been greatly re- 
duced since 1861 by improvements in transportation facilities on the 
Great Lakes and on land. They know that railroads have improved, 
that their road-beds have been ballasted, that they have steel rails in 
place of iron, that the size of engines has been increased and the capacity 
of freightcarsdoubled. They know that these improvements have de- 

the expenses of railroad corporations, enabling them to reduce 
freights and yet increase profits. They also know that $300,000, 000 are 
annually gathered from as the net earnings of the railroads and 
‘taken to the money centers; and these net earnings are not always the 
interest on capital actually invested, but are dividends on fictitious stock. 

They do not ask fora policy which will close the factories of this 
country, increase the cost of transportation by adding thousands of 
miles to the distance, and place them entirely at the mercy of transpor- 
tation corporations, They ask that the water ways be improved and 
deepened; that the artificial water in railway corporations may be 
squeezed out by competition with transportation on natural water. 

Every other civilized government has assumed that cheap commu- 
nication and transportation is the most important method of contrib- 
uting to the public welfare. They foster, subsidize, and own railroads, 
not for the benefit of individuals and oar pori aos, but in order to fix 
a maximum rate on freights and to control them in the interest of pro- 
ducer and consumer. In this country our system of railway legisla- 
tion, or rather lack of system, has conferred the right of eminent domaia 
on corporations, and corporations are controlled by single individuals. 
` In effect it takes the property of the citizen and transfers it to some one 
stock manipulator, who uses it theoretically for the public benefit but 
practically for his own. 

Under a different system of railway legislation the right of the State 
to condemn the property of the citizen would be exercised by the State 
itself, and the title would never leave the State except to revert to the 
original owner when the land was no longer required for public use. 
The enterprise of individuals would only be invoked to operate trans- 
portation lines for a term of years for the public benefit under strict lim- 
itations as to maximum cha which would insure only just and 
reasonable compensation for the skill and labor involved. Other na- 
tions have solved the transportation problem by providing that capital- 
ists may enjoy dividends for a term of years and that when the charters 
expire the roads they built shall become freely and absolutely the prop- 
erty of the people and transportation be furnished at the mere cost of 
operating the roads. In this country werecklessly provide for the pres- 
ent and only such rights and prerogatives have been preserved to the 
people as it is not in the power of Legislatures to give away. 


Mr. Chairman, the American people are at a disadvantage in the in- 
ternational struggle for lack of cheaper transportation. Russia and 
Germany are providinginternal improvements on a scale commensurate 
with the importance of those empires. France has 7,069 miles of canals 
which have cost $200,000,000, and 1,813 miles are projected which will 
cost $218,000,000 more. 

The fact that the wheat of India competes with that of the United 
States in foreign markets has been frequently referred to in this debate. 
Such competition was made possible by direct governmental expendi- 
tures in the construction of canals and railroads. Over $100,000,000 has 
been expended for canals in India, while the government railroads are 
run in the interest of producers and ata loss of $124,000,000 in twenty- 
four years. With the government furnishing cheap transportation, it 
is easy to flood the markets of Western Europe with the wheat of India. 
It is, therefore, not alone with the cheaper labor of India that the 
American farmers will -haye to contend, but with governments which 
neither hoard money in their treasuries nor pay a premium on bonds 
not yet due, but wisely provide cheap transportation for their farmers 
and producers, protecting these unorganized classes from the extortion 
of organized corporations. 

If our Western farmers are to compete in European markets with the 
wheat of India, will they have the same governmental aid in transporta- 
tion which India has? We know they will not. We know that even 
the nayigable rivers and water ways over which the National Govern- 
ment retains legal and exclusive control have not been improved to the 
proper extent. The excuse for neglecting this plain duty has hereto- 
tore been the lack of money and the great national debt; but that ex- 
cuse does not avail when there isa surplus in the Treasury which 
creditors will not consent to take except upon the condition that un- 
earned interest be added. 

THE FARMERS’ MESSAGE. 

I will not undertake to say what the cotton States want, nor what 
the stock operators and bankers at the money centers want; but if the 
farmers and producers of the Mississippi Valley had been required to 
send a message to Congress referring to those questions of national im- 
portance, which “‘imperatively demand immediate and careful con- 
sideration,’’ it would have contained something different from what 
was embodied in the President’s message, Although they were not 
required by law to give information to Congress, yet every citizen there 
has as profound and intelligent an interest in the welfare of this nation 
as any citizen elsewhere, whether he be in private station or holding 
the highest office. They have addressed a message to Congress, to 
which it is my pleasure and duty to direct your attention. 

A convention was in session at Peoria on the 11th and 12th of Octo- 
ber, 1887, a few weeks before the assembling of this Congress, composed 
of 607 delegates from seven States of the Union, representing the com- 
mercial and industrial interests of the West, and rertienlasty those of 
the farmers and producers of that great section. These delegates were 
selected without regard to party affiliations, and they united in address-- 
ing the following message to the Fiftieth Congress: 

Whereas natural water ways, capable of floating large river steamers, fur- 
nish a medium of successful transportation that is open to the public and can 
not be monopolized by private interests; and 

Whereas in promoting the interstate commerce of the country the true pol- 
z of the United States Government is to foster, protect, and improve and ar- 
tiñcially connect as far as possible all the natural water ways of the country 


which ara of suficient importance and extent to partake of interstate oh. 
ter; an 


arac- 


afew miles of a wide and deep canal, will connect 1,660 miles of large river nav- 
i m with 1,700 miles of lake navigation,all within the boun es of the 
nited States, permeating the heart of the ul fu: more miles of 


rnishing 
inland navigation than exists in any other portion of the world, which, when 
commerce and indus- 


ment, and at the same time furnish an imperatively necessary to our 
military and naval defenses: Therefore, 
it First. That the highest consideration of patriotism, a reasonable 

solicitude for our national defenses, the interests of commerce and ind and 
the public welfare of the nation all imperatively demand that the afi im- 
provement shall be vigorously a to an early completion. 

Second. That to that end we hereby ully upon Congress that at 
the coming session it accept the locks and dams ceded to the General Govern- 
ment by the State of Illinois and appropriate the amount of money 


estimated 
and asked by the engineers to complete the two Jocks and dams now under con- 
struction on the Lower Illinois, and appropriate at least one-third of the amount 
estimated to improve the rivers to Joliet. 

Third. That Congress may early in the coming session authorize and vide 
by a suitable appropriation to provide for the appointment of a corps of United 
States engineers to make surveys and investigations and report the feasibility 
and estimated cost of developing à water way from Joliet to Lake Mi at 
the city of Chicago, suitable for the largest river steamers and capable of draw- 
ing from said lake not less than 600,000 feet of water per minute, with a cur- 
rent suitable for navigation purposes, and to report the effect thereof upon the 
waters and navigation of the Desplaines, Illinois, and Mississippi Rivers. 

Fourth. That we respectfully u that these surveys and estimates be ordered 
early in the poe oe that the engineers may at once thereafter proceed 
to their work and be able to report to Congress for action before adjournment. 

Fifth. That inasmuch as practically no returns for this expenditure of money 
can be realized by commerce and industry, or in providing for our national de- 
fense, until the whole improvement is completed, we would also respectfully 
urge at the coming session of Congress a suitable appropriation to be koea 
upon the section of the improvement from Joliet to e Michigan, and by this 
means the entire route in all its sections will be in course of rapid completion, 
which will be much more economical than if it should be delayed through a long 
course of years by small annual appropriations. 

Sixth. That we cordially indorse the proposition to connect Lake Michigan 
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with the U 
near Rock Island as a national un lertaking of great importance to producers 
in the West and shippers in the East, and earnestly commend it to Congress 
and the people of the United States as a national water way to be promptly 
acted upon. 

Seventh, That while this convention is especially desirous of the improvement 
of the Illinois and Desplaines Rivers and connecting the same with Lake Mith- 
igan for purposes of navigation and military defense, it is at the same time in 
hearty sympathy with all efforts being made te improve the navigation of the 
Mississippi River and its great tributaries, as well as all other feasible water 
ways of the country. 

This message was indorsed by another convention which assembled 
at Memphis on the 20th of October, and the Farmers’ Congress of the 
United States (Chicago, November 11, 12, 1887) declared that it— 
regards as of the highest importance to the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try the early completion of the project of connecting the Great Lakes with the 
Gulf of Mexico by means of a water route from Lake Michigan at Chicago to the 

laines River, thence by way of the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and that the United States engineers be directed to report on 
the feasibility and approximate cost of the undertaking, and that such water 
route shall be of such capacity as to allow of the passage of the largest river 
steamers and of all naval vessels in time of war. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the message of the farmers to the Fiftieth Con- 
gress, and, sir, no message has come before it of greater or more press- 
ing importance. It urges that the two greatest inland water-way sys- 
tems of the whole world be connected in the interest of commerce and 
national defense. In the language of a United States engineer— 

Itisaplain problem of creating or rather opening up anew what was once 
a great water-course between the Lakes and tle Mississippi River. In the on- 
ward march of this great nation this has been found to be necessary for the coni- 
mercial interest of the community, and, as is easily seen, for the military de- 
fense of the country. 

Then would the glorious prophecy of the Chicago Daily News be ful- 
filled: 

A commercial fleet greater than the entire seacoast marine, now locked up in 
the ice-bound harbors of the Lakes 37 per cent. of every year, would sweep 
through this channel every fall, carrying the produce and manufactures of the 
Northwest down to the Gulf for the Mexican, West Indian, and Sonth American 

e 

If the President of the United States had recommended that a small 
part of the surplus could be wisely and economically expended for this 
great national objeet, thereby restoring the currency to circulation in 
the interest of cheaper transportation, the English free-trade journals 
might not have been filled with encominms upon his wisdom, buthe 
would have deserved the thanks of the American people. 

AMERICAN SHIPPING, 


A recommendation for the revival of American shipping would also 
have been appreciated by the people. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Mansur] said that “the tariff has destroyed our shipping, our 
merchant marine.” It surely did not destroy the vessels captured and 
burned during the war. The truth is, our shipping has not since re- 
vived because it is in direct competition with the ships of nations 
which have by subsidies encouraged their merchants to extend the 

. maritime influence of their governments to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Iam earnestly in favor of restoring our flag to the ocean, so 
that our people may enjoy their fair share of the carrying trade, and i 
commend to the attenion of the House the following extracts from 
the report of the Admiral of the United States Navy: 

Our shipping can not be revived without the same assistance that was given 
the ocean steam lines of Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, and, latterly, 

Spain. Heretofore, when it has been proposed in Congress to grant Govern- 


ment aid to assist in putting afloat lines of ocean steamers, questions of free 
trade and tariff haye been introduced to kill the measure. A 


There is a growin sagan! in the country with regard to the neglect which 
has been manif in building up our ocean mercantile marine, and it is to be 
hoped that this feeling will spread until the thousands of unemployed workmen 


r Mississippi River by a canal from Hennepin to said river at or 


have a chance to earn good wages and the American ocean steamers have a fair 
share of the $150,000,000 annually paid to foreigners for hop fom our goods. 
By the course we have pursued in this country we have ly given protec- 


tion to foreign steam-ships at the expense of our own. The w es of New 

York are decorated with foreign while hardly an American ensign can be 

seen floating above a steamer suitable for conversion intoa vessel of war. This 

is free trade witha Fe corp A on one side and for the benefit of other nations. 
* We ship our goods in foreign bottoms, and foreigners get the lion’s share of the 

profits. No American steam-ships are employed in foreign trade 

sidized ships can drive them off and carry freight cheaper. 


because sub- 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH. 

The President might safely also have recommended a postal telc- 
graph, in order that communication by telegraph as well as mail might 
be at cost. The monopoly now exacting tribute from the people de- 
clares that Congress has no constitutional right to establish a Govern- 
menttelegraph. Inthe United States Statutes, volume 5, it appears that 
$30,000 was appropriated for testing the capacity and usefulness of the 
system of telegraph invented by Morse ‘‘for the use of the Government 
of the United States by constructing a line of said electro-magnetic tel- 
egraphs.’? The appropriation bill approved March 31, 1845 (United 
States Statutes, volume 5) contains the following: 


For defraying the expenses of the magnetic telegraph from thecity of Wash- 
ington to Baltimore for the current year ending on the ist day of Februasy next, 
the said sum to be disbursed under the direction and superinterdence of tho 
Postmaster-General, $3,000. 

The United States has lost none of its constitutional powers in the 
last fifty years. The din of Wall street must have interposed between 
the ear of the President and the voice of the people, but the numerous 
petitions which have been sent to Congress indicate that the people in- 
tend to be heard. 

THE SOLDIEES, 

In connection with the recommendations for expenditures absolutely 
necessary for the prosperity and general welfare of the people, there is 
another question whieh touches the honorof*this Republic. Thereare 
creditors whose rights rest upon the laws and precedents established in 
former wars and in force at the time that they volunteered for the de- 
fense of the Union. They performed their part of the contract, but 
while the Government was encumbered with debt they patriotically re- 
fused to press their claims. Years rolled on; the bondholders have been 
paid in gold and the Treasury is now overflowing. _ Is it not timethat 
the claims of the soldiers should be impartially considered with a view 
to determining whether such claims are lawful or unlawful; whether 
they are just or unjust? Would such a consideration be inconsistent 
with the ‘‘high and beneficent purposes of our Government?” 

THE SILVER SCARE, 


During the political contest of 1884 the statement was heralded to tho 
country by Democratic campaign orators that there was $400,000,000 
withdrawn from circulation and locked upin the Treasury. President 
Cleveland’s first message, and especially his recommendations regarding 
that surplus, were loo for with interest. It was a matter of great 
surprise, therefore, when this subject, together with that of the revis- 
ion of the revenue laws, was lightly referred to on a single page of the 
message, while five pages were devoted to the impending danger to the 
country arising from the continued coinage of silver. A few sentences 
show the tenor of that message: 

Nothing more important than the present condition of our ecurrrency and 
coinage can claim your attention. 

$ > + s $ $ * 

That disaster has not already overtaken us, furnishes no proof that danger 
does not waitupon a continuation of the presentsilver coinage. We have been 
saved by the most careful management and unusual expedients, by a combina- 
tion of fortunate conditions, and by a confident expectation that the course of 
the Government would be speedily chan, by the action of Congress, 

Prosperity hesitates upon our threshold because of the dangers and uncer 
tainties peepee question. Capital timidly shrinks from trade, and 
investors are unwilling to take the chance of the questionable shape in which 
their money will be returned to them, while enterprise halts at a risk against 
which carè and sagacious management do not protect. 

As Pianno 2 consequence labor lacks employment, and suffering and dis- 
tress are visi upon a portion of our fellow-citizens es ally entitled to the 
careful consideration of those charged with the duties of legislation. No inter- 
est appeals to us so strongly fora safe and stable currency as the vast army of 
the unemployed. 

Notwithstanding the urgency of this message, notwithstanding that 
“disaster” waited upon us, that ‘‘ prosperity hesitated upon our thresh- 
old,” that “capital shrank from trade,” that ‘labor lacked employ- 
ment,” that ‘‘ suffering and distress were visited” upon us—notwith- 
standing all these dangers and evils incident upon a continuation of 
silver coinage, silver coinage continued unchanged. 


BLAINE’S WARNING, 


But before a year had rolled round another message came to the 
American people, not from the President, but from a statesman whose 
careful study of public questions and great experience in public affairs 
entitled his warnings to consideration, and, sir, this was the first com- 
plete statement of the ‘‘condition’’ which President Cleveland discov- 
ered more than a year afterwards. I quote from an address made on 
the 20th of October, 1886, at Pittsburgh, Pa., by James G. Blaine: 


Mr. Chairman, a crisis in the tariff system of the United States is rapidly ap- 
Sipe y For a long series of years, ever since the close of the war, we © 
a vast debt to be paid. However large the national revenue, its week ng 
could always be ey eon to the liquidation of our national obliga- 
tions. We have at debt so rapidly that there remains now but little 
more than $200,000,000 of it that ean be paid within this century; and all of that 
falls due within four years from this date—its maturity thus rapidly pega 
musi 


Sh the 
Treasury since Alexander Hamilton. performed the marvelous feat of funding 
a large proportion of the public deb 
was acknowledged on 


by the eos party the credit of the nation has increased so rapidly that - 

the Uni States bonds which were at par but seven years ago now command 

nearly 130, and the holders will not relinquish them to the Treasury at less 

than that rate. It may therefore be assumed as a certainty that their payment 

is spomrone’ until the next century, and that they fall outside of the present 

e poaa as they fall outside of the present power of the legislature of this 
on, 


t 
When, therefore, you shall bave diminished the total volume of the obliga- 
tions of the country to the amount of the $200,000,000now almost due, what are 
pA going to do with the surplus which annually flows into your asury ? 
hat ition are you going to make of the large amount which each year 
‘ou have accustomed to apply to the paymentofthe national debt? The 
ree-trader replies: ‘Get rid of your surplus by striking down this protective 
idea; lower duty on many articles, put a large number of other articles on 
and uce your revenue in that way.” The protectionistanswers: 
uce our revenue, that, with a wise discrimination, the American 
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laborer in his daily earnings may be protected by the national law, and keep 
that in view asa primal object.” This is the question which impends for your 
decision, and, after patient consideration of tlie probable consequences to result 
from that decision, I venture the assertion that there has not n, since the 
national election of 1860, a financial crisis so urgent and pressing as the one 
which will be upon the American people within the next two years, 

Dean Swift to!d the ministers of Queen Anne that they could double the duty 
and halve the revenue, or they could halve the duty and double the revenue. 
We may therefore increase the revenue while decreasing the duties, or we may 
decrease the revenue while increasing the duties, The main question, there- 
fore, is whether you will exclude from the tariff the protective idea, or whether 
you will reduce the rates upon articles from the duties on which you gain no 

rotection, and thus so wisely discriminate that, with a new tariff adapted to 

100,000,000 less revenue, you will still gain all the protection needed. 

Isay to you, os that in only two periods in our history—namely, the 
beginning of the Federal Government and the outbreak of the civil war—has 
the financial ability of American statesmen been confronted by a problem of the 
magnitude of the one to which I haveinvited yourattention. Never, therefore, 
was there a time when men who believe in protection to American industry 
were more imperatively called upon to gird about their loins for a great battle 
on that question. Itis impending within two years, and will be settled favor- 
ably or adversely in that time. 

Lean not now go into details on the tariff astothe manner in which it should 
be ted, but I can say this, that unless it is so adjusted as to continue the 
doctrine of protection, you gentlemen will see hard times in this country; and 
that is what I came here to say, For advancing the same views since leaving 
home, and in the city of Philadelphia, I haye been complimented by the notice 
of the London Times, which tells me from across the water that the views which 
I hold have been negatived by the people of the United States, and that we are 
traveling toward free trade and away from protection—from the dark days of 
our policy towards the enlightened pay of England. 

In the same paper in which I read the cabiegram I have just quoted, in the 
same column and immediately following, among this morning's dispatches, 
comes another from London which says that the poor have risen ina riotagainst 
the lord mayor having a splendid dinner while the workmen of London are 
starving in their hovels. I give you those two telegrams together as forming a 
better argument than any I could make onthe question; and I send back greet- 
ing to the London Times that I stand this moment before countless thousands 
of free American workingmen who have good wages and happy homes, with 
prosperity behind them and before them. [Tremendous cheering.] 


President Cleveland’s message to the Fiflieth Congress was but a ful- 
fillment of Mr. Blaine’s remarkable prophecy; and how absurd appears 
the attempt to brand the Republican party as opposed to a reduction 
of the tariff, when it was a Kepublican statesmau who thus called the 
attention of the American people to the growing surplus and the ne- 
cessity for prompt and radical reduction of tariff duties, and that, too, 
more than a year before the President abandoned his silver-coinage- 
danger theory and sent his revenue-reduction theory to Congress. 

The problem is comprehensively stated by Mr. Blaine: 

The main question, therefore, is whether you will exclude from the tariff the 
protective idea or whether you will reduce the rates upon articles from the du- 
ties on which you gain no protection, and thus so wisely discriminate that with 
a new tariff adapted to $100,000,000 less reyenue you will still gain all the pro- 
tection needed, 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] quotes that sec- 
tion of the Republican platform of 1884 which declared that— 

The Republican party pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the tariff 
and to reduce the surplus. 

And adds: 

They admitted the irregularitiesand promised to correct them. This was four 
yearsago. When and how, gentlemen, do you intend to redeem that pledge? 

Mr. Chairman, we will redeem that pledge whenever we have con- 
trol of this House so that itisin our power to do so. Weareready and 
anxious to do so now. We do not believe that the bill as presented by 
the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means met the approval of 
a majority of this House, though itis believed to have had the approval 
of the executive branch of the Government. We have already had 
some experience in bills tending to reduce thesurplus. A majority of 
this House were in favor of refunding the direct tax, and endeavored to 
overcome Southern obstruction during a legislative day of over 200 
hours, but the Democratic ty for some reason determined to keep 
that $17,000,000 of the surplus in the Treasury out of reach of the peo- 
ple. 

Early in the session I suggested to a distinguished Democrat that we 
reduce the revenue by taking the duty off of the sugar imported from 
those countries which do not levy an export tax. He objected on the 
ground that it would injure the sugar industries gf Louisiana, and said 
that it was a strictly revenue tax. Such an objection from one theo- 
retically opposed to protection was a surprise. So farasitisa revenue 
tax we do not need the revenue, and I favor free sugar because the tariff 
on sugar is a tax on a necessity without reference to ability to pay—the 
poor man with his large family is forced to pay more of it than the rich 
man with hissmall family. Better fara graded income tax, troublesome 
and inquisitorial to the rich, than to thus unjustly wring revenue from 
the poor! 

The Republican sentiment of Illinois has been voiced by Hon. Julius 
S. Starr, in a recent speech at Peoria, 111., when he said: 

Iwould write it in letters as bright as gold that we are in favor of a specitic 
revision of the tariff in the interest of our own products and our own labo: 
and that in the furtherance of such a policy we believe it to be the duty of Con- 
gress to place all raw material including sugar not produced in this country 
that does not in any considerable degree come in competition with our ows 
products and the labor of our own people, upon the free-list, and stipulate by 
treaty with the governments and people that produce such raw svaterial for n 
just reciprocal relation with them, where our people may receive tho benefits 
of the rights conferred. Place over and against horizontal reduction in the in- 
terest Of England specific reduction in the interest of America; let it be pro- 
claimed from the hill-tops and in the valleys; let it enter the mincs and the 
workshops; let it echo across the continent; let it be the rallying ery in the 
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cam pai now upon us, that the distinctive difference upon this question be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic parties is, that the Republicans are in 
favor of a specific revision of the tariff in the interest of home labor and home 
| abytoniar pi and against a revision, as proposed by the Democratic party, in the 
nterest of Southern products, foreign trade, and foreign Inbor. 


NATURALIZED CITIZENS. 


The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] has said: 


If you are going to legislate to make wages higher by imposing a tax you 
should put the tax on men, not on goods. If you want to protect our working- 
men against the pauper labor of Europe, why do you not take measures to keep 
that pauper labor from coming here? 

This presents the standard Democratic argument, that while the tariff 
protects us against the products of European labor the laborers them- 
selves are admitted free. 

This is true, and were it not for our tariffand our higher wages there 
would be less reason for these laborers coming. It is true that warm- 
hearted liberty-loving Irishmen, thoughtful and thrifty Germans, in- 
dustriousand persistent Scandinavians have peopled our Western prairies 
and are incorporated among our citizens. They have left the historic 
lands of their birth, they have joined in fighting our battles and in pre- 
serving the Union, they are here consumers and producers, not to add 
to the wealth of another country, but to aid in developing the resources 
of our own. “ 

REVENUE REDUCTION, 

The rules of the House of Representatives require that all proposed 
legislation with reference to revenue shall be referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and all such legislation is controlled by that com- 
mittee, in which the Republicans are in a minority. So far as the for- 
mation of the bill under consideration is concerned, the committee-room 
has been locked against the Republican members as well as against the 
representatives of American industries and American workingmen. 
The rules of this House donot, however, hamper the Republicansof Illi- 
nois, and their well-defined opinions about the surplus and revenue re- 
duction were briefly, but comprehensively, stated by a convention in 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the safest depository for a surplus, especially under a Demo- 
cratie administration, is the pockets of the people; and it should remain there 
until the necessities of the Government demand its payment to the public Treas- 
uzy. In case of urgent need the patriotism and liberality of the ple ma: 
always be depended upon to meet the wants of the Government without Kat 
ing a surplus to be made a pretext for extravagant and useless appropriations, 
or to tempt dishonest officials, or corrupt the publie morals: and to prevent the 
accumulation of such surplus, and relieve the ple from the burdens of taxa- 
tion, we are jin favor of an immediate reduction of the tax on imports and an 
economical expenditure of the public money in all departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

Resolved, That we believe, with Lincoln and the Republican party of 1860, 
“that, while providing revenue for the support of the General Government by 
duties upon imports, sound policy requires such adjustment of these imposts as 
to encourage the development of the industrial interests of the whole country; 
and we commend that policy of national exchanges which secures to the work: 
ingmen liberal wages, toagriculture remunerative prices, to mechanics and man- 
ufucturers an noquas reward fòr their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the 
nation commercial prosperity and independence,” and to obtain these desired / 
results we believe the present tariff laws should be fairly and impartially re- 
vised, and adjusted in the interest of the whole people—the consumer as well 
as the manufacturer and producer—and the tax on imports greatly reduced; 
that all raw material not produced in this country, and not in direct competi- 
tion with our own productions and the labor of our own people, and lumber, 
salt, and sugar should be placed permanently on the free-list; and other prod- 
ucts in direct competition with American skill, labor,and enterprise, should 
be so adjusted as to cover their increased cost of manufacture and production in 
this country over the cost of such articles in foreign countries, and no more. 

Resolced, That the honest laborer is entitled to greater protection than the dis- 
honest capitalist—the latter can take care of himself. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] says: 

The advocates of protection tell usthat the country has grown rich under this 
system. True,it has grown rich; but where is the wealth? In the hands of 
the few, while poverty abides in the homes of the many. Why is it that the 

reat masses of the people have no share in the wealth that has been wrought 
by their hands? Of what benefit is it to us as a nation to pour millions into the 
coffers of the few, when it only increases their power 
from the many? 

These questions are of such vital importance that itis to be regretted 
that the gentleman did not at least attempt to answer them himself. 

Is wealth in free-trade England so much more generally distributed 
that we should adopt her precepts and follow her example? My own 
observation has been that this protected country has a less number of 
the very poor in proportion to its population than any country I 
have seen. We have received into this country thirteen millions of 
the poor of other nations, and if they all are not now rich they have 
at least been relieved from destitution, Will the gentleman point to 
any free-trade country with such a record ? 

But where is the wealth? Who are the few whose accumulations 
have been extorted from the many? Some of our fellow-citizens have 
srown rich by the advance in real estate, some in manufacturing, and 
some in the management of flocks and herds; and in the communities 
where they live they are generally considered examples of industry 
worthy of imitation. Their wealth is the result of honest and legiti- 
nuto enterprise. Other names than thei spring involuntarily to the 
‘ips at the mention of the unequal distribution of wealth, 

‘when the chairman of the Ways aud Meens Committee wished to 
aman ‘able to pay his boot-black $300 adsy’’ he named Mr. Jay 
sould; when he referred to one ‘‘able to pay his hostler $10,000 ə 
year’? he named Mr. Vanderbilt. It was in telegraph, transportation, 


or greater extortions 
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Standard Oil monopolies, in business unaffected by the tariff that the 
greatest fortunes have been accumulated; and these men are the very 
ones whom free trade will benefit by increasing the distance between 


producer and consumer. The Democratic proposition is to add to the 
fortunes of those who control transportation by carrying our corn to 
England and bringing back her manufactures. The Republicans ad- 
vocate building factories near the growing corn, 

TRUSTS. 

With like disingenuousness ‘‘trusts’’ have been thrown into this de- 
bate, as though they were related to the tariff and not to the Demo- 
cratic party. There was no such thing asa ‘‘trust’’ connected with 
imports or any article touched by the tariff during the whole twenty- 
four years in which the Republicans were in power. The Peoria Jour- 
nal says: 

The Democratic party found the country free from “trusts” with but one ex- 
ception—the Standard Oil Company, During the last three years we have heard 
more about the combinations of capital against labor than ever before. We have 
the sugar trust, the zinc trust, the envelope trust, and the Lord only knows how 
many more trusts have sprung into existence during the last two or three years, 
and that, too, upon articles that are protected by a heavy tariff. One of these, the 
sugar trust, will cost the people of these United States $60,000,000 annually, and 


itis openly. espoused and fostered by both Houses of Congress—Republican and 
Democratic alike. 


The undeniable facts stated as to the growth of trusts under Demo- 
cratic rule is coupled with an assertion in regard to Congress which is 
novel. For my part, I repudiate the sugar and every trust intended to 
raise the price or in any manner monopolize the necessaries of life as 
contrary to public policy. Our laws must protect us against home 
trusts; our tariff against foreign trusts. 

EXECUTIVE HOBGOBLINS, 

But aside from the ‘‘ trusts’? which have been recently organized, there 
are many other reasons for doubting whether the highest prosperity will 
attend the country under Democratic rule. Laws resting upon prin- 
ciples distasteful to the party in power are not likely to produce satis- 
factory results. ‘The country should be guided by its friends, and the 
execution of the laws should not be intrusted to those who believe 
them to be ‘‘ vicious, inequitable, illogical, and unjust.” 

A large discretion is necessarily intrusted to the executive Govern- 
ment, and if those in power exercise that discretion, so as to defeat wise 
appropriations or refuse to pay out the surplus in canceling the indebted- 
ness of the country on purpose to compel a change of the laws accord- 
ing to English theories, the officers should be changed. 

Mr. Chairman, at the close of the war we were struggling under an 
enormous debt which enemies maliciously predicted would never be 
paid.e The Government addressed itself with the same earnestness to 
re-establishing its credit as it had to re-establishingits authority. Hav- 
ing accomplished that and filled the Treasury to overflowing, it was but 
natural to suppose that measures for the general welfare, not before 
possible, would be recommended for the action of Congress. I have 
touched upon some of the more important of them, telegraphic com- 
munication, transportation, the internal water ways, the ocean marine, 
and the consideration due the soldiers who defended the State. Other 
governments in times of peace and prosperity devote especial care to 
these objects, and there is not a civilized government in existence to- 
day except our own which neglects them. 

But these are questions calculated neither to delude Mugwumps, sat- 
isfy Wall-street money operators, nor arouse Democratic partisanship, 
and therefore in place of them have been substituted civil service, sil- 
ver coinage, and the tariff. To each of these subjects in turn is assigned 
the exaggerated importance and unenyiable honor of threatening the 
Republic with destruction and disaster. In President Cleveland’s first 
message the dangers arising from Jacksonian Democrats aspiring in a 
free country to hold public office was thus described: 

Doubts may well be entertained whether our Government could survive the 
strain of a continuance of this system, which, upon every change of adminis- 
tration, inspires an immense army of claimants for office to lay siege to the 

tronage of the Government, engrossing the time of public officers with their 
Tonormntties: spreading abroad the contagion of their Rokpprintenens, and fill- 
ing the air with the tumult of their discontent. 

I have already quoted the predictions of ‘disaster’? and ‘‘danger”’ 
to the Republic waiting ‘“‘upon a continuation of the present silver 
coinage,” and we are now assailed by the mythical terrors of a tariff. 

To patriotic Americans devoted to the progress and glory of the Re- 
public, to those who have demonstrated their willingness to shed their 
blood or lay down their lives in its defense, the solemn declaration of 
the Chief Executive that the country is in danger is astartling message 
calculated to excite profound concern. This generation has been con- 
fronted with all the responsibilities arising from such a peril, and many 
of them have been subjected to the rigid rule of war which decrees 
death to him who sounds a false alarm. Why was the long roll beaten, 
and against what was the country to be defended? Against the civil 
service of President Jackson; against a silver coinage which existed 
from the beginning of the Government, and which attracted no atten- 
tion until we felt the disastrous effects of stopping it; against a tariff 
mane which the country has prospered beyond the wildest dreams of 
propiecy. 

We are told that the marvelous prosperity of this country since 1861 
was not due to Republican policy, but has come in spite of it. The 


Pharisees of the Democratic party perceive that their creed is in danger, 
and though unable to deny that prosperity and progress distinguished 
every year of Republican rule, yet lift their hands in holy horror at the 
suggestion that it was due to the partyin power. Addressing their 
partisans, who were blind, but nowsee that the truth conflicts with the 
Democratic creed, they exclaim, ‘‘Give the natural resources all the 
praise; we know that the Republican party is a sinner.’? 

To develop these national resources was the Republican purpose—a 
purpose which the Democratic reactionary creed declares to be uncon- 
stitutional. It was protection to home industries—agricultural and 
mechanical—free land to homesteaders, and the creation of a currency 
when money was found to be too scarce to carry on the business of the 
country; it was the prompt and wise governmental expenditures for 
necessary objects made by the Republican party in spite of Democratic 
protests and resistance which not merely sayed the Union but placed 
it in the front rank of nations. 

It should not be forgotten that when the Republicans came into power 
the Government had neither money nor credit; they left it with an 
overflowing Treasury and peerless credit. The false economy of the 
Democratic party since it has returned to power has hoarded money idly 
in the Treasury, curtailed the circulating medium, and squeezed the 
life out of the business of the country for the purpose of overthrowing 
the American policy, or, asit was expressed by an eloquent Illinois Irish- 
man, in order to ‘‘put out the furnace fires in America and light them 
on a foreign soil.” [Applause. ] 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. Chairman, the State which I have the honor in 
part to represent is essentially a manufacturing one. The cheap wheat, 
corn, pork, and beef of the West have made farming a subsidiary occupa- 
tion, ‘There was a time when the farmers of Connecticut took from the 
soil enough for their own State and to spare for others, but this time 
has gone, and were it not for the markets made for the minor products 
‘of their soil, as well as the peculiar adaptability of the land for the 
cultivation of specific articles, the farmers’ occupation would be gone. 

Nothing so well illustrates the success of the Western farmer, with 
his many advantages in the great crops, as the decadence of the Con- 
necticut ny Serene ah in the same pursuit, and nowhere can a stronger 
argument be found, if we care to reason by analogy, for looking with 
suspicion upon foreign nations who, with cheap labor as their advan- 
tage, can bring about a similarresult. The lesson within the limits of 
this country is one to which we can take no exceptions, indeed we all 
glory in the success of the West and the growing tness of the South, 
but we can draw a moral from it, and that moral leads one to the inevi- 
table conclusion that the problem differs when we view it from an inter- 
national standpoint. We must allow the advantages of situation to 
rule between the States, although we can not allow England to dictate 
our commercial policy or hand over to Europe the opportunity to put 
a price upon our labor. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said before, my district is a manufacturing one, 
filled with busy industries, populated with men who are compelled to 
toil in order that they may eat; and with workmen who, by their 
skill and ingenuity, have helped to make Connecticut known all over 
this land. is is also true of the whole State, and it is for this reason 
that the outcome of this discussion is watched with so much interest, 
and why I desire to voice what I take to be the sentiments of those 
who sent me here. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I do not care to base my appeal upon 
the shifting sands of figures. This House has been inundated with 
statements and bombarded with statistics. Perhaps they prove some- 
thing and perhaps they do not. Arithmetic is usually supposed to be 
exact, but when the science of making figures support arguments is 
called upon in a tariff discussion the honors seem to be very easy. ‘The 
statesman who can, with the aid of a few characters, demonstrate that- 
a reduction of duty on a certain article 50 per cent. means a corre- 
sponding diminution of revenue may be ingenious’, although I hardly 
think he is wise. : 

There is one item within the domain of computation, however, which 
allows of no contradiction. Itisdoubtless true that withina few months 
the surplus in the vaults of the Treasury will be at least $130.000,000, 
and it follows that if Congress does not devise some method by which 
these vaults can be opened and the funds disseminated among the 
people the result will be an extremely disastrous‘one. Thecirculating 
medium which was free is none too small for the good of the country, 
but if it is to be locked up at the rate of over $2,000,000 a week the 
inevitable result will be ruin and disaster. Thisis freely admitted,and 
it is also acknowledged that there is but ohe cure for the trouble, one 
panacea for the evil—reduction of taxation. 

Just here appears to be the division of sentiment; for the protective 
idea enters as an element in the controversy, and men may differ as to 
the wants of their particular districts, although admitting that it would 
not be wise to ignore the demands of other locations. The people whom 
Irepresent do not object to a reduction ofrevenue—indeed, they demand 
it. They do ask, however, that it be accompanied with a proper re- 
gard for their needs. They are not philosophers. They look at life 
from the practical, not the theoretical, standpoint. Their chief aimis 
to secure a livelihood; they are content to gain that, for the competi- 
tion in the labor market, which our Republican friends seem to regard 
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with so much complacency, puts the price of labor at the lowest point. 
They do not spend much time in studying the census reports; they 
are not adepts in discussing economic points; they have had no time 
in the busy struggle for existence to become visionaries, while their 
reading has not, in but few cases, included any one of that line of 
writers, from Adam Smith to Professor Sumner or Henry Geo: who 
seem to be quoted so much now. They are not averse to a reduction 
of the tariff provided it is a judicious one, and provided it leaves mar- 
gin enough to protect them from the condition which many crossed 
the sea to escape. They ize that even with the higher prices of 
labor which obtain here there is much which they produce which can 
be put upon the free-list if needs be, but they also are forced to the 
conclusion that there is still need of a duty on some articles. 

They accept that declaration in the national Democratic platform of 
1884 as sound doctrine, which states that in the revision of the reve- 
nue laws the industrial interests of the country shall be guarded and 
labor protected against the cheaper prices of laborin Europe, They 
do not believe in monopolies, they desire to have the needs of labor 
fully recognized in legislation which affects either national or inter- 
national problems, but they want no law passed which interferes with 
the price of their labor; and they are firm in their convictions that the 
dignity of the workingman should be upheld by not accepting as a 
criterion any condition of things or any country which debases the 
employé or looks upon all labor as a system of serfdom. In other 
words, they do not regard protection as a fetich—the time has passed 
for that—although they do not discard it as a system which is an ele- 
ment in the problem of their existence. The worship has changed to 
respect, but the respect is deep seated, and it has a reason for its exist- 
ence in this form. 

No class of persons can be relied upon to favor the reduction or ab- 
olition of a customs duty if it fosters or upholds a monopoly, or if it 
leads to excessive or burdensome profits which are taken from the 
people, more than the average voter in New England; while on the 
other hand this same class will object most strenuously to a reduction 
which takes a fair return from capital and puts labor at a disadvantage. 
Therefore I say, gentlemen, that I favor a judicious revision of the 
taxes imposed on imports. Many of them are high and can be re- 
duced; others can be abolished altogether, with good results, in my 
opinion, while there are some which should not be interfered with. In 
. other words, I think I am in line with those who sent me here, and 
in accord with the best sentiment of my State, when I say that what 
we want, and what the majority on this side of the House is disposed 
to give us, isa tariff which protects when protection can be shown to 
be a necessity—not a tariff which pampers or gives riches to one while 
it aids in making many poorer. 

In illustration of this point—the necessity of a proper discrimina- 
tion—allow me to call your attention to one industry which the bill 
under consideration treats, I imagine by an oversight, rather rigorously, 
and this becomes a better illustration when I allude to the fact that 
the article under consideration is made by manufacturers who in sev- 
eral instances make other goods in the main. They are not asking for 
protection on the major part of their output, and yet it is given them, 
while on the minor portion, where it is needed, the bill deprives them 
of it. Iallude to the manufacture of the article commercially known 
as wood-screws, which are used by every carpenter and wood-worker 
in the country, and which are made from iron rods by automatic ma- 
chinery. This industry has practically grown up in this country since 
1861, and although the tariff of 1883 reduced the duty it has managed 
to continue in existence. It employs $5,000,000 in capital in Connect- 
icut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, and produces a product of $2,- 
000,000 each year. It was for a time assisted by the patents on its 
machinery, but these have now expired. 

The natural competition has reduced the price 60 per cent. within 
the last few years, while the bill reported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee now proposes to increase the duty on the iron rods from six- 
tenths to 1 cent a pound, and at the same time reduce that on the fin- 
ished article about 50 per cent., or to 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

That such a reduction would be ruinous to the business is self-evi- 
dent. It is simply necessary to study the following table, giving the 
distribution of the cost of the article, to prove it: 
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It will easily be seen by the 
be met by a corresponding decrease in wages, the other elements being 
fixed; and to illustrate the competition which must be met, I call your 
attention to the following table, which places the cost of production 
of the sizes which are classified under the sections of the present law— 
not the selling price, but the cost of manufacture—in contradistinc- 


tion to the English export price: 


Clause 12c.—Average of twenty sizes: 
One gross United States cost to produce.. 
One gross English export price 


Difference..........-s-seccreeeeneesees 
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Clause 6c,—Average of seventy-six sizes: 

One United States cost to produce, 
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Thus the English list, with the discounts of 80, 2}, and 5 per cent. 
oe 185 sizes averages 73 per cent. less than United States cost to pro- 

uce. 

The laboris done by automatic machinery, the human aid necessary 
being low priced, and it is just this point which makes the reduction 
all the more oppressive. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] al- 
luded in eloquent terms the other day to the change which had been 
ene by American ingenuity and the skill of the American 
inventor. 

If we could confine the results of this skill to our own country in 
this case the tariff tax would be a question of no moment, but with 
American machines running in Italy, as they now are, Mr. Chairman, 
and with Italian labor at from 10 to 20 cents a day, when similar 
labor costs here from 50 to 60 cents, protection becomes a vital matter, 
It resolves itself into a simple question of the cost of labor in this coun- 
try and in Europe, and the result is inevitable. I desire, Mr. Chair- 
man, in order that this House may have a better conception of this 
matter than I have had time to give it, to submit the following: 


THE WOOD-SCREW MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


In the bill to reduce taxation, ete., introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. MILs from the Committee on Ways and Means, on page 20, lines 


275 and 276, it reads: 
“Sere r cent. ad valorem.” 


ate ene enenneceens. 


the ca 
cost tricate machinery, worthless for other than screw 
manufacture, we ask that clause be the Atilts bill; and in 
appo. ageren your considerate attention is respectfully invited to the follow- 
ng ments: 

The first screw factory of importance in the United States was established in 
1838, or fifty years ago. 

From 1838 until 1860, during the period of great depression in general manu- 
facturing business, consequent in on the very slight duties on foréign im- 

rtations, numerous wood-screw industries were started in the United States, 
t at the end of this period the two surviving companies of any importance, 

ood-screw machin 


and the owners of valuable letters patent upon w w ery, 
consolidated their capital and plants into one corporation. : 

Under the letters patents then controlled by this one company on screw-mak- 
in; , including also a t on a gimlet-point screw there were dur- 


g machinery, poen 
ing the continuance of the life of these letters patent, no successful results fol- 
lowing attempts made ufacture wood. 


Under this condition of things, the tariff of 8 and 11 cents per pound, accord- 
ing to size, on wood-screws, was adopted in 1861, which rates continued until 
by the an ey law, enacted in 1883, effecting considerable reduction 


in the average dut 3 
There are morethan six hundred sizes, 1 , and kinds of wood screws, in 
the assortment from o, 0, to &inch, No. 30, made from 


t law it is only necessary to determine within which of the four classes of 
rates the importations may come by length and the weight included in each 
class of whom, t to correctly fix the duties thereon. 

During the period from 1861 to 1875 inclusive the ave: net price per gross 
of wood-screws was about 38 cents, the price er or iwer at differ- 
ent periods 
when, it is now alleged, a 
The princi 

e 
berlain, 
latest and most improved screw 
the gimlet-point screw, The Nettleford 
that period, with other English compan: 

————— the Nettlefords Company, Limited, Birmi 

T! 
companies Company seems to have reached 
the general public through after-dinner remarks made by Mr. Chamberlain at 
a dinner given him in Birmingham, England, last November, upon the eve of 
his departure for Americaas English comm! mer upon the fisheries questions 
pending between the United States and Canada; an through other state- 
ments made while he was in Washington; and it does not appear that the En- 
glish party is not now desirous ot renewing the arrangement. 

Whatever may be the truth in the matter, it issafe to say theamountinvolved 
has been greatly overstated, and whatever onus there may be should bear 
alike on both parties to the transaction, and certainly should not and can not 
justly attach to the screw industries of this country at this time, because three- 
quarters of the screw companies now in existence were not then manufacturers 
of screws, and only a portion of those then in existence are alleged to have been 
participantsin the transaction. From the year 1876 to the close of the year 1887 
wood-serews have averaged in price about 15 cents per gross, being only 40 per 
cent. of the average price during the previous term of years while the business 
was protected by the letters patents on screw machinery. . 

During the last term of years the sharp competition marta | American manu- 
facturers bas held the price sò low that the most favorably located companies 


ing hi 
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have not earned more than an average of 8 per cent, per annum on their in” 
vestments, while many have realized much less, and have wholly aban- 
doned the i The largest sorew manufactory in the United States paid 
to its stockholders no return whatever after January 1, 1884, until January, 1888, 
and then only 1 per cent. on its capital stock, yet this company is believed 
many now to be making large profits and to be a“ screw monopoly, 
which monopoly, in fact, existed only while under the protection of letters pat- 
ents prior to 1875, and no company has since that date had any monopoly of the 
screw business. 

There are now in the United States fourteen companies manufacturing wool 
screws—two in Massachusetts, one in Rhode Island, seven in Connecticut, one 
in Pennsylvania, two in Ohio, and one in Illinois, 

The industry employs directly more than thirty-five hundred people and an 
active capital in excess of $5,000,000, not including a large amount on which 
no returns are expected, but which has been sunk in machinery supplanted by 
other machines having latest improvements. A large share of this entire capital 
has been invested in the business since the tariff of 1861 and more than two- 
thirds of the aggregate since 1874, 

Whatever may be the statistical average of increase of the cost of labor in this 
country over that of similar Jabor in foreign countries, it is true of this industry 
that the screw manufacturers of the United States pay their labor three times as 
much as the same labor, male or female, is paid in Italy, two and one-half times 
as much as in Germany or Belgium, twice as much as in France, and nearly 
twice as much as in England. 

Substantially the same pattern of machinery, known as the Hartford ma- 
chines, which combine the best features used in screw machinery prior to the 
expiration of letters pajent, with later improvements made, are in use as pat- 
tern machines in the screw-works in the various foreign countries. The latest 
shipment of pattern machines was made to Norway Siba the past few months. 

There can be no considerable difference in the productive capacity of the 
machine, whether it be operated in the United States or in any foreign country— 
the speed of the machine is controlled by the motive power which determines 
the nig sega e production—and certainly our foreign competitors are not behind 


usin the ion of their motive power; consequently a day’s cheap labor 
rating this machine in any foreign country will produce the same number of 
and just as screws as a day’s well-paid labor in the Unit 


The wire 
material, costs about double in this country over thatof Englandand Germany. 
The rods from which the wire is drawn are now protected 4 of one cent per 
pound, equal to about 50 per cent, ad valorem, and if the Mills contemplates 
an increase of yj, cents per pound, on screw-wire rods, making a new rate of one 
cent, which equals about 80 per cent, ad valorem, an additional burden will be 
laid upon the screw business. Other materials used in preparing the goods for 
market show about the same excess in cost over that used abroad. as is shown 
in the wire, and this, too, is wholiy the product of American labor. Notwith- 
standing the great reduction in market value of screws the past tweive 
years, there has not been sny reduction in the gold cost of ia daring these 
years over the cost of Jabor during the previous period of fifteen years. 

There is no margin whatever for the reduction of the tariff on wood-screws 
without seriously ae ye the industry, and unless corresponding 

. be made in the cost of American labor a reduction in the tariff will bene 
destro; the 


marke 
a tariff fully equal in effect to the present American duty on screws, Besi 
this, such legislation would, while closing the American market Amer- 
ican labor, open wide the doors for the inflow of screws from all coun- 


The manufacturers of wood screws do not knock at the door of Congress 
Ponti, Sad special legislation to promote an infant industry nor to 89 legislate 


uable and intricate s; than screw-makin, 
Sonik take ay DOM 


, erage ted sna not by any | n be destroyed 
the United States and their employés driven to seek and learn other trades 
or find other employment less remunerative to themselves. 

But rather that the law shall remain as now, in the enactment of 1883, afford- 
ing reasonable wages to labor, a fair return upon the capital employed in this 
American industry, and thus “‘strengthen the things that remain.” 

All of which is respectfully submitted in behalf of the screw manufacturers of 
the United States, 

May 5, 18883. 


Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to become an exile from the district 
which sent me here, and if I were to vote for the proposal before the 
House in regard to this industry I certainly would deserve tobe. Not 
caring to be an Ishmaelite, I can not vote to put myself on record as 
against the interests of my district. There are thirty-five hundred 
people engaged in the manufacture of wood screws, Two-thirds of this 
number are employed in Connecticut, and fifteen hundred of these are 
to-day at work in the city where I reside. Their interest is my inter- 
est; their reasonable desires are my motives, and I can not look upon 
any reform with favor which exacts as a uisite that the source of 
livelihood which these people now have should be tumbled in ruin upon 
them, as was Pompeii upon its residents, 

And while I am discussing this point may I not allude to the im- 
pression that has wrongfully been given out in certain locations and 
has been:more than once alluded to on this floor? I refer to the idea 
that this whole country is being drained of itssubstance for the benefit 
of the manufacturer, and that this class are the Shylocks of the times. 
If the majority of this House were as familiar with this portion of the 
people of New England as I they would hesitate before giving credence 
to such ideas and halt before they turned to indiscriminate reductions 
of duties for relief. Itis true that many manufacturers have become 
rich men; but did the tariff aid them? In nine cases out of ten the 
answer is no. 

You ask what did, and I reply by stating that you will find the true 
cause of rapid enrichment in the monopolies which the patent laws offer. 


These laws give a protection which is out of the reach of any law res 
ducing duties to restrict. They give the producer the privilege of 
charging what he pleases for his wares, and in them we have the foun- 
dation of almost every one of the colossal fortunes which have been made 
by manufacturers of late. Ido not care to discuss the justice of the 
present patent laws at this time, but I do desire to call the attention 
of the House to the erroneous assumption that the tariff and the pro- 
tection which it gives allows one class to levy tribute upon another, 
Where competition rules in manufacturing the inevitable result is a 
cheapening of prices and a reduction of profits. 

If you will honestly and in candor inquire into the question of profits. 
you will find that a great number of American manufacturing estab- 
lishments pay no dividends at all in some instances for several succes- 
siveyears. Others pay much less than the current rate of interest, and 
what justification the facts give for this talk abont the enormous profits 
made is difficult to see. There is any amount of latent capital await- 
ing investment at 6 or even 5 per cent., and this capital will rush like 
air into a vacuum if it can be shown that dividends at such rates will 
be paid. 

The idea that a protective tariff brings enormous profits in its train 
should be exploded. Itis false, pernicious, and misleading, and has no 
reason behind it in these days of fierce strife for the market and con- 
stant competition between manufacturers. It can in no way be upheld 
except by ascribing to it the profits of monopolists, the result of brains, 
the outcome of indefatigable labor and study, or of business skill and 
shrewdness. Such results in dollars and cents the tariff can not abate, 


| and if a desire rules to regulate these elements—the ones which are the 


source of all great returns—it must make itself felt outside of tariff 
legislation. If these elements are an evil to be fought, the tariff club 
is certainly not the weapon to be taken up against them. Itwould be ` 
simply a repetition of the contest between David and Goliah. 

All this has been used as the argument of the Southern and Western 
farmer. I do not find fault with my associates for defending the farm- 
ers, although I do object to the putting of false arguments in their 
mouths. ‘The truth is most potent, and the farmer is not being levied 
upon in any such ratio as is represented to him. But if this sympathy 
is genuine why should it not be universal? Why is the farmer inthe 
East exempted from its embrace? What have the agriculturists in 
Connecticut done to put them away from the effects of this gentle dew 
of commiseration ? 

Jt seems to me, under the circumstances, their Western and South- 
ern brethren in occupation having taken from them the chance to prof- 
itably cultivate the great crops, that they are entitled to a greater por- 
tion of this intense desire to alleviate the burdens of their class than 
those of any other State. Has this been the result? No. Does the 
bill under consideration embody it? No; on the contrary, it seems to 
single them out to bear the greatest burden, and exacts from them 
more concessions than it asks from any mechanicalindustry. I believe 
this to be an unintentional error, but it is an error nevertheless which 
would do great damage, as I think I can show. 

Our farmers have one source of revenue which nature seems to havo 
guarantied to them in the cultivation of tobacco suitable forthe manu- 
facture of cigars. The tobaccos of different States have different qual- 
ities, and while the Carolinas, Virginia, and Kentucky produce a crop 
which enters into the composition of manufactured tobacco, it remains 
for Connecticut and New York in the main to furnish the leaf of which 
cigars are made. 

The proposed bill proposes to reduce the duty on leaf-tobacco from 
75 to 35 cents a pound, and while I know these distinctions are odious, 
I ask you to examine the efiect of this reduction from a sectional point 
of view. We will take, if you please, three of the States producing 
tobacco which is used in the composition of manufactured tobacco, 
Kentucky, Virginia, and North Carolina, and compare their crops with 
that of the cigar tobacco grownin Connecticut. The last census putsit 
as follows: i 


Imported : 6,638,477 pounds, valued at... nse sserreseecrenneceensssesnerneessseee Si, SH, 809 
Exported: 60.130,36% pounds valued DD RSE E P EA A a AA 5,205, 47 


It will thus be seen that one sort of tobacco is exported largely, while 
another is imported. The latter is the quality which comes in direct 
competition with leaf-tobacco, and it is now proposed to increase this 
competition and drive Connecticut farmers out of the field. 

It is simply a question whether a Dutch syndicate or the American 
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farmer be given the preference, whether this tobacco is to be grown by 
cooly labor or American citizens; and as for me I have no hesitation in 
declaring in favor of the farmer who tills our land, pays his taxes here, 
and is with us and of us. It pleases me to say that the farmers who 
produce tobacco are practically in unison on this issue as far as I can 
learn. There is no desire on the part of the Southern farmer who isnot 
financially troubled by this proposed reduction to have his Northern 
and Western brothers wrecked by it. He can see no reason why the 
difference in soil and the consequent difference in product should create 
invidious distinctions, He wants justice to tobacco-raisers as a class, 
and he does not accept hisown immunity as all that is necessary, but 
allows his desires to cover all classes and to extend to all locations. 

The farmers who cultivate tobacco have for years been clamoring for 
an abolition of the internal-revenue tax upon their manufactured prod- 
uct, and in this cry the interests of all sections have been united. 
They think that the $30,108,067.13 which was last year collected is 
an odious tax and a restriction upon their calling which the needs of 
the Government do not warrant. This ery has but partially been 
heeded by the gentlemen on the Ways and Means Committee. They 
have recommended that the tax be taken from manufactured tobacco, 
but fail to complete the work commenced by making it thorough. Is 
there any reason why this reform should stop at the door of the Con- 
necticut farmer or leave his crop and its product as a spared monu- 
ment to remind the people of the war period? None at all. 

The committee have admitted, by the partial action which they have 
taken, that this theory is a good one, and there is no reason why they 
should halt when it is but partially exemplified. This becomes all 
the more apparent when we note that the justice of the farmer’s claim 
is admitted by a recommendation that the restrictions be taken from 
him and that he be allowed to sell his crop to whom he pleases. The 
committee evidently desire to do this, but the results will not follow 
their intentions. The only way in which this can be practically ac- 
complished is to allow all, who haye the skill, to make cigars—thus is 
the market thrown open in truth and not in theory, As long as the 
present restrictions remain the market is in the hands of monopolists 
who can make prices at their own option, as they have done, and the 
farmer is still at their mercy. 

It seems anomalous to reflect upon the results of a bill which en- 
deavors to do justice, but alters no condition now obtaining. It offers 
the farmer the right to sell to whom he pleases in one clause, while in 
another it says that the number of persons who can buy or use his to- 
bacco shall be practically limited. It would be just as reasonable to 
restrict the number of millers and then state that a wheat-producer 
could sellto anyone. People who have no use for commodities do not 
usually buy them, and the privilege of selling to purchasers who do 
not want to buy is rather a barren one. 

There is no alternative. If this House desires to give the farmer the 
same right to sell his tobacco that he now has to dispose of his wheat, it 
can be done practically in no other way than by a total abolition of the 
tax on the manufactured product. There are no better students of 
this problem than the men who have to cope with it every day,and as 
a result of their experience I submit the following resolution, adopted 
by the New England Tobacco-Growers’ Association, October 29, 1887: 

Resolved, That we unanimously favor and aggressively demand the aboli- 
tion of all internal-revenue taxes on tobacco and all internal restrictions on the 
tobacco trade, In short, we demand free leaf of our own growing. We have 
submitted patiently and patriotically to the present war tax, but now that (hap- 
pily) the occasion for it no longer exists, we emphatically protest against it and 
the restrictions and monopolies the internal-reyenue system fosters in the to- 
bacco industry. 

Looking at this proposed law from the standpoint of the tax-collector 
develops a fact which is sufficient to condemn it. If it is thought best 
to collect a tax on cigars, nothing should be done to interfere with the 
thorough and efficient administration of the law. This, under the bill 
pro , would be impossible. The restriction upon the farmer gives 
the data for the collection of the tax; that was the reason of its im- 
position, and without it no check remains or no guard exists by which 
manufacturers who retail can be compelled to pay their full proportion 
of tax if they see fit to evade the law. That it would put the large 
manufacturer who wholesales and the dealer who retails at the mercy 
of the ones who manufacture and also retail is self-evident, and as the 
tax is $3 per thousand, it can easily be seen that the temptation is great 
so to do. 

It surely puts a premium on fraud and extends an opportunity for 
swindling without a possible chance of detection. The effect of the 
revenue tax on tobacco and cigarsis a subject with which the people of 
Connecticut are familiar; the sentiment in favor of its total abolition 
has been gradually growing as the cause of the evils which it fosters 
and breeds has been investigated, and as the latest crystallization of this 
sentiment I present the following section of the platform adopted by 
the Democracy of my State at a convention held but one week since: 


Resolved, That the Democracy of Connecticut respectfully appeal to Congress 
to so amend the internal-revenue taxes as to permit producers of tobacco to 
dis of their crops as the farmers are permitted to dispose of their wheat, 
and that every individual orfamily may be permitted to manufacture our leaf- 
tobacco without being subjected to arrest, fine, or imprisonmentas criminals, 


But there is another argument which can be advanced in regard to 
the reform which I hope to see incorporated in this bill, and thot is the 


one put forward by the workingmen. Thirty years ago when our farmer 
marketed his crop as he pleased, and when any person who could make 
cigars was allowed to do so without being hampered, there were at least 
thirty persons making cigars in the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent where there is one now. The tax has fortified the monopolists so 
strongly and aided the large manufacturers so materially that the in- 
dividual has had to succumb. 

The mechanic is denied the right to exercise his calling by a Gov- 
ernment that exacts a tribute which it has no use for. He is compelled 
to give bonds to submit to a surveillance almost inquisitorial, to regu- 
late his business by a law which he can not interpret, and in addition 
he must keep his accounts to the satisfaction of the guardian which 
the Government appoints to watch him. This, gentlemen, is the only 
branch of business in which a mechanic must have two trades in order 
to get a living by following one, for if he be never so good a cigar- 

er he must of needs have a knowledge of book-keeping before his 
trade can be used. If he desires to exercise that privilege which all 
Americans are supposed to have, the laudable ambition to be his own 
master, he is debarred. He lives in fear of the collector and in the 
shadow of the jail. He turns to the law for infarmation, to quiet his 
Seok and dispel his apprehensions, and his consolation reads as fol- 
ows: 

He (the violator) shall, in addition to the penalties elsewhere provided in this 
title for such oftenses, forfeit to the United States all raw material and manu- 
factured or partly manufactured tobacco and cigars, and all machinery, tools, 
implements, apparatus, fixtures, boxes, barrels, and all other materials which 
shall be found in his possession or in his manufactory, and used in his business 
as such manufacturer, together with his estate or interest in the building or 
factory and the lot or tract of ground on which such factory or building is lo- 
cated, and all appurtenances thereunto belonging. 

This is butasample. It is simply the penalty for having in his pos- 
session an empty cigar-box on which the stamp has not been destroyed. 
I could, if I had the time, give you many more choice selections from 
the cigar-makers Koran, but the above will convey a general idea of 
their rigor and positiveness. If he keeps out of jail he is extremely 
fortunate, and if he is not driven out of business by the milder punish- 
ment of a fine he congratulates himself. He is watched, harassed, 
treated as a thief, and compelled to disclose the results of his business 
by stating to whom his goods are sold and incidentally what prices they 
bring. He finally deserts the contest in despair, he can not compete 
with his greater rivals, and he relapses into his old state of dependency. 
His ambition is crushed, his hopes are wrecked, and he naturally looks 
upon the Governmentas the instrumentality. And all this is possible 
in free America! 

That this system of taxation has never been popular is a truth, and 
that it would be particularly oppressive if no part of it but that which 
applies to the growers and manufacturers of cigar-tobacco was allowed 
to remain must be apparent. We can go back to 1875 in the reports 
of the Commissioners of Internal Revenue and discover that Hon. D. 
D. Pratt, then acting, denounced the law in the following words: 

These forms of taxation have never met with popular favor, and, with the 
exception of the present revenue law, have never maintained their footing upon 
the statute-book for any considerable time. The tax-gatherer from earliest his- 
tory has been an unwelcome presence and his business an ungracious one. His 
office is inquisitorial in its very nature, leading to inquiries into people's affairs, 
the condition of their business, their losses and gains, matters which most people 
prefer keeping secret from the public. The process of assessment and collec- 
tion issummary, involving in case of delinquency penalties and sacrifice of 

roperty. The tax is á palpable thing to be paid, or some cherished possession 

to be sold to meet it. 

No circumstances of poverty, misfortune, sickness, or death stay the distraint, 
Injustice in the assessment itself is relievable only by a circuitous process, in- 
volving first an application for abatement, next an application fora refund after 
the tax is paid or collected, and, these being overruled, an appeal to the courts 
against the collector. Here at last the claimant, who has insisted that he either 
owed no tax at all, or a tax less than that demanded, collects from the Govern- 
ment what he has compulsorily paid, but frequently at the expense of ruinous 
delay and ce. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I desire but to say in closing that the peo- 
ple of Connecticut desire a reduction of the revenue to the needs of the 
Government. They desire, as I have said before, that that portion 
which is to come from customs duties shall be deducted with discrimi- 
nation. They are of the opinion that no sacrifices should be made to 
obtain a visionary foreign trade, and they think that when an edious tax 
can be removed with no attendant result but good it should be done. 
They fail to see why the farmers and men with one particular trade 
should be singled out for oppression by taxation, and they urge em- 
phatically that justice shall be extended to all. This is their belief, 
and I hope the results reached by this House will indorse it. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. WHITING, of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, at the commencement 
of the debate upon this bill it was not my intention to take any of the 
time of the House for the expression of my views; butsince the gentle- 
men upon the other side have so grossly misrepresented the condition of 
things, as I conceive them to be, at least in Michigan, a part of which I 
‘have the honor to represent, and when I see them unwilling to meet 
this issue ina manly way, Mr. Chairman, I consider it a duty to state, 
in as brief a manner as possible, in what condition of prosperity, in 
my opinion, this bill finds us after twenty-five years of Republican 
control, and what will be its effect should it become a law. 

Mr. Chairman, I view with concern and regret, the present and 
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rapidly increasing inequalities existing among our people. And itseems 
to me that the man who is unable to discover, or who willingly closes 
his eyes to this most unfortunate tendency in our social life, is un- 
worthy the inheritance bequeathed him by the founders of our Govern- 
ment. And he who does not know that itis the result of iniquitous 
class laws has given the social and political aspect of our country but 
little consideration. Allow me to call your attention to the warning 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS], delivered February 15, 
1878, in the United States Senate. Mr. INGALLS said: 

aud can not disguise the truth that we are on the verge of an impending rev- 
olu : 

SA THE OLD ISSUES ARE DEAD. 

Mr. Chairman, how strangely this contrasts with this gentleman’s 
recent brutal attack upon the honored memories of McClellan and Han- 
ecck, for the evident purpose of reviving these ‘‘dead issues;’’ and 
how eagerly the members upon this floor, in weak imitation of their 
chief, harangue this House, and through it the country at , about 
‘*slavery,’’ the ‘‘ignorance,”’ the ‘‘ violence,’’ and the ‘‘ fraud of the 
South,” and the ‘‘evil designs ” of the ‘‘ Confederate brigadiers,’’ all 
for one purpose—to trade upon men’s prejudices rather than their in- 
telligence. Mr. Chairman, there is another side to this charge against 


the solid South. While I admit that the South came out of the war 
crippled and impoverished, feeling greater need for the lessening of un- 
necessary and burdensome taxation, still, gentlemen, let me read to 
you the tariff plank of the Greenback pay of Michigan, adopted at 
the convention in 1886. It reads as follows: 

The Constitution expressly declares that Congress shall have power to levy a 
tariff for revenue; therefore we declare that we favor a constitutional tariff tor 
revenue so adjusted as to afford protection to such industries as mpor labor 
without creating monopoly of any kind or increasing the burden of other indus- 
ries; anda tarif based upor: the selfish idea of protection to any particular indi- 
vidual business or branch of industry at the expense or to the detriment of others 
is not only unconstitutional, at variance with the true theory of the Govern- 
ment, which is equality of persons and property before the law, but unjust and 
G apaa to the laboring and consuming classes of the country and directly 

culated to destroy industrial haog rS establish manufacturing corpora- 
tions, and build et colossal fortunes for the few at the expense of the many, 
and we denounce it as hypocritical, oppressive, and unjust. 


Does not this furnish ample proof that it is not the South alone that 
desires, that asks this relief for her people? This party cast some 
40,000 votes in Michigan, and upon this question is in direct sympathy 
with the Democratic party, and, Mr. Chairman, I giveit as my deliberate 
conviction that if we were to have a fair expression at the polls in No- 
vember next upon this tariff question, uninfluenced by the money of 
the millionaires, made such by protection, Michigan would not send 
one Republican to the Fifty-first Congress. The people of Michigan 
want cheaper food, clothing, lumber, and farming implements. They 
are aware that they can escape the whisky and tobacco tax, if they so 
desire, by leaving these articles alone, and they also know that Congress 
alone has the power to furnish them the cheaper necessaries of life. 

Mr. Chairman, let me quote further from the speech of the Kansas 
Senator. Mr. INGALLS proceeds: 


The people are arraying themselves upon one side or the other of a portentous 
contest. On one side is capital, formidably intrenched in privilege, arrogant 
from continued ae conservative, tenacious to old theories, demanding 
new concessions, enri ed by domestic levy and foreign commerce, and strug- 
gling to adjust all values to its own standard. On the other is labor, asking for 
employment, striving to develop domestic industries, battling with the forces 
of nature. and subduing the wilderness; labor, starving and sullen in cities, 
resolutely determined to overthrow asystem under which the rich are growing 
richer and the poor are Le ated poorer; a system which gives to a Vanderbilt 
the possession of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice and condemns the poor 
toa poverty which has no refuge from starvation but the prison or the grave. 

Why did the able Senator abandon his convictions and again turna 
deaf ear to the cause of oppressed humanity? Mr. Chairman, it was 
because he could not carry his party with him, although he was by no 
means the only one who was temporarily conscience-stricken. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] has a history in this con- 
nection well known and so unsavory to the great majority of the people 
of Michigan that, were he a Presidential candidate, Michigan’s place 
in the coming campaign would be predetermined. Nor was the knowl- 
edge that the legislation of their party was disastrous restricted to these 
gentlemen. The leaders of the party generally knew that their policy 
was vicious from the time they began paying the bondholder in one 
kind of money and the soldier in another down to and culminating in 
the shameless villainy and cunningly-devised fraud of 1873, whereby 
silver was demonetized and the most colossal and unparalleled robbery 
of ae debtor class ever perpetrated upon a free people was consum- 
mated. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is it not astounding, after having built palaces 
for some, and making wrecks and homeless tramps of others, that this 
great moral party should have the brazen audacity to continue to ex- 
tort from the people—made poor by their pernicious legislation—the 
maximum of burdens justified only in the exigency of war? Mr. 
Chairman, I am not disposed to criticize the tariff when it was neces- 
sary, nor am I willing to go back and traduce the South in order to 
divert the people from the calm consideration of a question which is 
of the most vital importance to them. I donot believe that this tariff 
question will stagger the people; they know better than they can be 
told by the Solons of this House whether their ‘“‘yoke is easy and 
their burdens light,’’ or whether this measure to lessen and more equi- 
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tably distribute the cost of supporting the Government recommends 
itself to their favorable consideration or not. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe there are gentlemen upon the other side of 
this House who feel conscious, or at least fear that there is an increas- 
ing sentiment among the people, not only to question the wisdom but 
the sincerity of their position. One thing is certain, the limit of tax- 
ation is reached. Although certain ones favor a higher tariff—even a 
prohibitive tariff—and would build a Chinese wall around onr country, 
these men are not the ones who shape the policy of their pn ty, for no 
party dare come before the country with a proposition to increase the 
duties on the necessaries of life. What does this prove? Either we 
are satisfied with our present condition and determined not to do any- 
thing for the relief of the people or we must reduce the tariff. We 
should not be governed by the temporary interests of a much less than 
a majority of our people, but we should try to place our country upon 
the highway of permanent success. : 

Mr. Chairman, it seems clear to me that when any article of com- 
merce is held above its normal value, either by a duty or a trust, that 
the consumer who is unable to get an equally enhanced price for what 
he sells, which may be either products or services of whatever nature, 
is obliged to pay this difference. Let us see how this works. The 
large importer of foreign goods or jobber of American manufactured 
goods does not stand any of this increased price; in fact it helps to 
give him a monopoly to just such an extent as the increased price of 
the goods requires more capital to do business; and so in addition to 
the entire charge of the duty he is enabled to add somewhat from de- 
creased competition. Exactly the same thing is true with the retail 
merchant. So all is easily and very satisfactorily disposed of until the 
farmer and the laborer who are unable to pass the charge along become 
too poor to buy sufficiently to prevent overprodaction. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we begin at the wrong end to 
establish permanent prosperity. Instead of trying to support agri- 
culture by building up manufactures, we should have our commercial 
greatness rest on the prosperity of our agricultural interests, which are 
of necessity the source of all our wealth. Asa merchant I know that 
it is ruinous to buy goods higher in price than customers can pay for; 
it is equally ruinous for the Government to pursue a policy by which 
the manufactured goods, especially the necessaries of life, are made 
higher in price than its wealth producers are able to supply their wants 
with. Iam aware that the wealthy manufacturer is afraid that his 
business will be ruined, and he cries out that he ‘‘ will have to lower 
the wages of labor.” Capitalis always timid, and, with too much Gov- 
ernment aid, is incapacitated to serve its proper use, and becomes a 
positive mischief to industry, degrading skill and destroying invention. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Mills bill, should it become a law, will not 
ruin the manufacturers. I admit it will lower his prices; just exactly 
whatismostsadly needed. Who will deny the justice of a public policy 
which will furnish cheaper and better food and clothing? Who dare 
deny the demand for it? And who but a protected and immatured 
statesman does not know that lower prices will develop a better de- 
mand, and that a ‘‘nimble sixpence is better than a lazy shilling?” 
If any rich manufacturer distrusts his ability to meet this demand in 
inaugurating a newera in our commercial importance, let him call into 
his office one or more of his most competent and trusty employés and 
offer them an interest in the business; there will be no question of their 
meeting the demand and helping to place us on the highway leading to 
the greatest commercial success. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to stigmatize or restrict the rights of 
capital—legitimate capital—acquired by industry and economy; but 
when capital wrung from the people by means of watered stocks, char- 
tered privileges, unearned grants and trusts, stalks into this House 
and expects any other than its representatives to make laws for its 
especial good it presumes upon their ignorance. And in just so far as 
it succeeds, becomes a further menace to all capital engaged in legiti- 
mate business. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] says 
in referring to the free-list: 

There is not a schedule of our tariff it does not invade. The great wool- 
growing interest of the country, a matter of prime necessity to a civilized peo- 
ple, only in the infancy of its development, capable of producing, if properly 
EEA tos TOTAA OTOT competion whim will MUFE prove tee NINNE 
Aa i allt the capital invested therein. ze 

A most extraordinary statement to come from a man representing an 
agricultural district. No one knows better than the farmer that under 
this very protection he is robbed of the benefits of the duty. The com- 
mission merchant, after he has secured the clip, raises the price just so 
much as the market, protected against foreign wool, can be manipu- 
lated. Itis a very significant fact, Mr. Chairman, that the great wool 
merchant is opposed to free wool upon the plea thatitinjures the farmer. 
If his profits were restricted to legitimate commissions, why should he 
object to foreign wool? That also will admit of regular commissions. 
But no, Mr. Chairman, merely legitimate commissions are not sufficient; 
he ae the privilege of fleecing the farmer under the plea of protect- 
ing him. 

The gentleman also points with pride to the fact that the balance of 
trade, under protection, isin our favor. Why does he not go further and 
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show what class of exports make up this balance of trade? ‘Possibly 
he has not investigated the matter to that extent. Of manufactured 
goods our imports are largely in excess of our exports; therefore this 
shortage and whatever more comprises the exports in excess of all our 
imports is made up from farm products, and in order tosell these prod- 
ucts abroad what is the farmer obliged todo? He has to meet the com- 
petition of the world, and more than that, he has to compete with nations 
who enjoy better commercial relations in the mutual interchange of 
products than his own; and here it should be borne in mind that he 
gets no higher price for the home consumption than what he gets abroad, 
while the manufacturer charges him a higher price than he receives 
when he sends his products abroad. So, Mr. Chairman, this system 
makes the farmer not only pay the highest price for what he buys, but 
also subjects him to a disadvantage in selling even when competing 
with the lowest markets of the world. 

It seems strange to me that intelligent men would be willing to so 
handicap an industry so important, an industry than which none in 
America should be more profitable nor honorable, an industry which 
has generously borne more than its share of the burdens, and now, 
when its condition is fully appreciated, it seems extreme selfishness and 
short-sightedness on the part of the manufacturers not to yield the slight 
reduction proposed by the Mills-bill. With reference to free wool, 
which no doubt many farmers think will canse them farther loss, I 
have only to add that were I a farmer I would say to these high pro- 
tectionists: ‘‘Here gentlemen, I propose to ‘throw in the tail with the 
hide’ and part company with you! I propose no longer to be a re- 
cipient of your kind of benefits, but from this time on shall be an act- 
ual icipator in a policy which tends to distribute more equitably 
the products of labor.” Mr, Chairman, it isa policy which must be 
adopted, or we as a nation must retrograde, and so long as we put it 
off we show ourselves unable to meet a crying demand. Iam firmly 
convinced that this bill isin the interest of oppressed humanity, and 
if passed will be but an act of simple justice. 

One more word in conclusion. The gentleman feels aggrieved and 
thinks the country will suffer because the minority have not had suf- 
ficient consideration shown them. Does he not know that the people 
in placing them in the minority do not expect them to shape legisla- 
tion; that they y stripped them of that privilege when they 
turned them out ofthe temple? And if they do not feel the consequent 
chagrin and humiliation, it is because ‘‘God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” [Great applause. ] 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, my only excuse for making any re- 
marks upon the proposed revision of our revenue laws is that the im- 

ce of the subject seems to demand that every Representative 
shall place upon the record his ideas of the extent and manner in 
whichjtaxation shall be reduced. 

It is conceded by every member of this body that we are collecting 
more revenue than is necessary to defray the expenses of the Govern- 
ment; that therefore a reduction has become a vital necessity. 

The manner in which such reduction shall be made is the prolific 
source of discussion and di t, and has gone to an extent that 
threatens to leave the admitted robbery and plunder of the people in 
stalu quo. 

TE tos a axadian ts remain as it now is, then it is surely 

that the tax-payers should definitely know what party or what 
individuals are ible therefor. Hence, as before stated, every 
member should tell where he stands and place it upon record. This I 
will attempt to do as briefly as possible. y 

I believe that a tariff for protection is the foundation and principal 
cause of all the complaints and unrest that has either threatened or 
actually disturbed the public peace and quiet for years, because it fos- 
ters one industry at the expense of another, it transfers the labor and 
production of one class and gives it to another; thereby building up a 
small class of great wealth and impoverishing the great body of our 

le. 
if opposed to any tariff whatever for protection simply. 

I favor a tariff that will bring a sufficient revenue to defray the ex- 
penses of the Government; and I favor this because we must collect a 
tax sufficient to meet the actual wants of Government, and this is the 
best way to make such collection. 

If we did not require money to defray the expenses of Government, 
I would be an absolute and uncompromising free-trader. 

A tariff, however, for revenue only necessarily gives some protection, 
and to the extent that it does protect it should be placed where it will 
do the most good and be the least burthensome to the people. 

I will not attempt to follow the innumerable and oftentimes sophis- 
tical arguments that have been made on this floor upon this question. 
I do not deem it necessary, after so many extensive arguments, to make 
more than a general statement, 

The argument of those who favor protection is (among other things) 
that such tariff is necessary to protect labor and production, and, to 
prove it, it is shown that the laborer is paid higher wages in America 
than anywhere else on the globe. 

Admitting the fact that in dollars and cents the United States pays 
higher wages than England; that England pays more than other coun- 
tries in Europe, and that Europe pays higher than India, yet it is 


also an established fact that the laborer in the United States can not, 
as a general rule, save anything from the result of his toil at the end 
of each year; nor can he do so in England, nor elsewhere in Europe, nor ... 
inIndia. It is equally as well established that in all those countries” 
the laborer does eat and wear clothes adapted to his country and cli- 
mate. Then what is the difference between earning $1 per day or 10 
cents per day, if the result is the same, namely sufficient to eat to pre- 
serve life and sufficient to wear to protect the body ? 

This plain, simple statement, that the habits of the people and the 
cost of living are different in different countries is a complete and un- 
answerable refutation of all the arguments that have been made which 
assume that a high tariff is necessary to protect labor. And it further 
proves (if men act from motive) that this intense desire for protection 
to protect the laboring man is the cry of the thief to ‘‘stop the thief.” 
It is not to protect the laborer. He has never directly or indirectly de- 
rived any benefit from it. But it is to enable a privileged class to in- 
crease their wealth at the expense and toil of the laboring masses. 

I maintain that this tariff for protection is the principal cause of all 
our troubles. It has taken the property of those who have justly earned 
it and transferred it to those who have not earned it; it has enabled a 
favored few to accumulate immense wealth; it has caused the creation 
of trusts to an extent that threatens to make mere serfs of the people; 
it has lain the foundation for privileges that are sapping the necessary 
wants of society; it has created monopolies that have grown sufficiently 
powerful to defy the laws of the United States and of the several States; 
it has caused the concentration of sufficient capital in the hands of the 
few that has enabled them to extend the banking system, prevent the 
payment of the public debt, avoid taxation, force the people to pay 
millions in interest, while they have millions in their Treasury which 
could be used to extinguish the public debt. It has given them the 
exercise of a portion of the sovereign power, and they are attempting 
to use it to make the banking system perpetual. 

It forces the farmer to compete on equal terms in the markets of 
the world and pay a large premium on the purchase of his clothing 
and other things of necessary use. It builds up an ari that 
degrades the laboring man and makes him the mere slave that moves at 
the will of his master, the protected nabob. It has done all this and 
much more, until labor, having grown restless and dissatisfied, and 
having looked in vain to the law-making power for relief, has attempted 
to right these wrongs within itself, and in many instances has bidden 
defiance to the laws and by force demanded that their labor should 
be compensated to some extent beyond the absolute wants of life. 

It has caused labor and production to form combinations for self-pro- 
tection. It has caused many good people todemand that the Govern- 
ment railroads and telegraphic lines, and, in fact, thatin many 
respects the Government shall become It has caused a con- 
dition of things that now stalk in open daylight before the lawmaking 
power of this land, and in a manner not to be misunderstood, demand 
legislative relief; a condition that substantially says: If this relief is 
refused, the peace of society, the safety of our institutions, the integrity 
of our Union may be jeopardized. 

These conditions are here, are in our midst, and the cause is a high 
protective tariff. Allow me to give one illustration. Texas pays 40 per 
cent. more for her manufactured goods than she would pay were there 
no tariff; therefore Texas, to the extent of that per cent., is impover- 


Massachusetts sells her manufactured goods 40 per cent. higher than 
she could sell them were there no tariff, therefore Massachusetts is en- 
riched this per cent. by reason of such protection. ‘This is caused by 
the law prescribing the manner in which taxes shall be collected. 

Now, result. If this statement be true (and it substantially and 
for illustration is), then does not Texas pay the taxes of Massachusetts, 
and in addition thereto give her a bonus for the privilege? This may 
explain why Massachusetts favors a protective policy while Texas does 
not. 


There is nothing in the world that capital ever created withontlabor. 
Capital in itself is incapable of creating anything. Labor creates all 
Ser yg ana surely the laborer should have a just and full share of that 
which he creates. Labor and capital should be allies, not enemies. 
And if the country allows labor equal privileges with capital then there 
would be no conflict. But when the Government steps in and by the 
exercise of power takes from labor the fruits of its production and gives 
it to capital, then labor becomes the slave of the master it has created. 

Wealth has accumulated in this country in the past twenty years at 
arate never before known, but it has been at a fearful cost to the great 
body of the American people. The accumulation has not been of a 
uniform character. Wealth has been piled up in heaps. Hundreds 
have grown to be millionaires, while tens of thousands have become 
paupers. Two classes have grown up under this protective system 
that threaten the very existence of our Government. 

On the one hand is the moneyed aristocratic class, clamoring for legis- 
lative protection and such laws as will more effectually enable them 
to govern the country exclusively in their interest. 

On the other hand comes the great body of men who under the forms 
of law have been robbed of their share of the wealth created by their 
labor, becoming desperate by their wart of the necessaries of life and hy 
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reason of the inequalities of law. They are the ready listeners to the 
anarchist and communist. In their zeal to right the wrongs under 
which they labor, they threaten to repeat in this country the scenes 
and horrors of the French revolution. 

However much we may desire to shut our eyes to the dangers that 
threaten the stability of our Government, we can not fail to see that the 
time has come for the peace-loving men in all parties to realize the fact 
that steps must be taken to guide aright the ship of state and steer it 
clear of those dangerous rocks known as anarchy and communism. 
We must return to that just and fundamental principle which de- 
clares that all men shall be equal before the law; that exclusive priv- 
ileges shall be given to none. 

I believe in a poor government and a rich, happy, and prosperous peo- 
ple. I believe in protecting property and vested rights. 

I commend the brain that by industry and management accumulates 
wealth. 

I do not believe in a parental government, but would have every 
one free to pursue the calling of his choice. Ido believe that great and 
grievous inequalities now exist. To my mind it is clear that one class 
are now not only burdened with expenses of government, but they are 
made to contribute a portion of their earnings to another class of our 
own citizens. Where all are supposed to be equal this state of things 
can not exist and peace be preserved. 

We may fritter away our time here in talkingand wrangling. What 
the people want is less talk and more results. 

‘They demand a reduction of taxes. That the claim is just is ad- 
mitted. They demand that such reduction shall be made on the nec- 
essaries, not luxuries, of life. This claim seems to be equally just. Yet 
in a spirit more or less selfish many of us are contending that special 
interests of some constituency shail be exempt. They de- 
mand that the burdens of taxation shall be made equal. Yet witha 
sectional and partisan feeling, sometimes amounting to bitterness, we 
ehltmag: to disagree upon this plain fundamental and just claim of 
right. 

Whatever may be the result or the manner in which we dispose of 
this bill, it ought to be clear that delay will in time make the reasona- 
ble relief therein provided for harsher and severer. Delay will not 
mellow, but it willintensify. The peopleare speaking, their determi- 
nation can not bemistaken. The voice that comesalmost unbroken is, 
“Reduce the taxes, lessen expenses of Government, and let the neces- 
saries of life bear the benefit of such reduction.” The man that fails 
to heed this warning has my sympathy, for such failureean only finally 
result in his political death. 

I here pause to inquire of those who oppose this bill. Do the almost 
constant and increasing labor uprisings mean nothing? Have this 
class, generally obedient to the law, no just cause of complaint? Do 
combinations of laborers and farmers mean nothing? Have they be- 
come exacting and unjust in their demands? I think not, and fur- 
ther, that the increasing momentum of their power must arrest atten- 
tion. 

Why do many of our people favor the purchase by the Government 
of telegraph lines? The answer must be that this enterprise has grown 
to be such a huge monopoly that no other means is left to curb or limit 
its power. While I believe thatsuch purchase would be undemocratic, 
yet if there is no other remedy left, and itshould appear that such pur- 
chase would result in equalizing burdens and be of benefit to the people, 
I should favor it, even though it might be paternal and tend to en- 
rich the Government at the expense of the people—and ought not be 
done so long as it could beavoided. Yet, if it has grown so powerful 
that it can break down all competition and can hold this great medium 
of intercourse as a monopoly, and the people are compelled to bow 
to its dictates, then if it can be reasonably shown that such condi- 
tion now exists or may exist I should favor the purchase or building 
of telegraph lines by the Government. 

I mention this because a protective tariff must go down with the 
monopolies it has created. 

I fully and unequivocally indorse the President’s message. It dem- 
onsttates the wisdom of the people in placing him in this high posi- 
tion. 

I indorse the substantial features of this bill. Possibly, slight amend- 

-ments might be advantageously made, but if I have any objections 
they are that it does not cut deep enough. Ihave confidence in the 
wisdom and patriotism of those who framed it, and it shall have my 
hearty support. 

Having thus, in a general way, announced my position on this im- 
portant measure, I will (as all other Representatives must) account to 
my people for its correctness. 

itr. VANCE. Imove that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. STOCKDALE reported that the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had had un- 
der consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

Mr. LANE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and paces (at 10 o'clock and 55 min- 


utes p. m.) the House adjourned 


PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Under the rule private bills of the following titles were introduced 
and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BRUMM: A bill (H. R. 9918) for the relief of Mrs. Joseph- 
ine D. Hellyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAIRD: A bill (H. R. 9919) authorizing the President to 
appoint and retire John C. Frémont as a major-general in the United 
States Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: A bill (H. R. 9920) granting a pension to Daniel 
K. Harris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. D. TAYLOR: A bill (H. R. 9921) granting a pension to 
Stewart E. Henderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. T. M. BROWNE: Petition of 62 citizens of Delaware Coun- 
ty, Indiana, for the establishment of a soldiers’ home in Indiana—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mary E. Thornburg, of Farmland, Ind., for relief— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of E. M. Carter and 50 others, citizens 
of Hesper, Iowa, for the passage of Senate bill reducing postage on 
seeds, bulbs, plants, etc.—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GLOVER: Resolutions of the St, Louis Turnbezirk, relative 
to immigration laws—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. S. I. HOPKINS: Petition of citizens of Prince George County, 
Virginia, in favor of pure food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOUK: Petition of ex-Union soldiers of Tennessee, for the 
establishment of a soldiers’ home at Knoxville, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Afiairs. 

Also, evidence of H. C. Slover, and of ex-Union soldiers, and state- 
ment of W. M. Clark, in favor of B. L. Roarks—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Petition of Martha A. Megee, for a special act 
for her relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCULLOGH: Petition of Fayette Council, No. 142; of 
Morning Star Council, No. 29; of Uniontown Council, No. 167; of West 
Newton Council, No. 60; of Redstone Council, No. 78; of Warden Coun- 
cil, No. 182; of Security Council, No. 168; of Scottdale Council, No. 
102; of Provilla Council, No. 158; of Logan Council, No. 145: of Val- 
ley Council, No. 93, and of Mayer Council, No. 166, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics of Pennsylvania, praying that February 
22 be made a national holiday—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Trades Assembly of Western Pennsylvania, for the 

of the bill for the classification of clerks in first-class post- 
Offices, ete.—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, remonstrance of Fountain Lodge, No. 77, and of JamesSwartman 
Lodge, No. 92, Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers 
of the ke United States, against legislation that would tend to cripple the 
industries of the country—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of W. D. Rogers and others, and of J. S. Berkley and 
others, citizens of Penysylvania, for speedy action on the subject of 
protection to the wool-growing and woolen manufacturing industries 
of this country—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Jesse Reed and others, authorities of Uniontown, 
Pa., in favor of a general appropriation for the erection of public build- 
ings—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of citizens of Dixon County, of Perry 
County, and of Buena Vista, Miss., in favor of pure food—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CHARLES O'NEILL: Papers in the claim of Henry Myers, 
of Philadelphia, Pa.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RYAN: Petition of J. B. Williams and others, of Osage 
County, Kansas, for better protection of women and girls—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHIVELY (by rome: Petition of William H. Hessin & 
Co., of the Peru Bagging Company, and of the Muncie Bagging Man- 
vfaeturing Company of Indiana, against the reduction of the tariff on 
burlaps and gunny cloth—to the Committee on Ways and Means. ` 

By Mr. STAHLNECKER: Argument against ‘‘ defining clause” in 
connection with uncleaned rice in the tariff bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memoranda on the subject of public inspection of food prod- 
ucts—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SYMES: Petition of Boulder County Medical Association, for 
the removal of the duty on books of surgery, instruments, etc.—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means., 

Also, petition of citizens of Denver, Colo., for payment of Indian 
depredation claims of citizens of Colorado—to the Select Committee on 
Indian Depredation Claims, 
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By Mr. J. D. TAYLOR: Petition of H. B. Lacey and 14 others, of 
8. M. Boggs and 80 others, of W. A. Welsh and 47 others, of 8S. P. 
Dickerson and 15 others, of Robert N. Birney and 14 others, of R. B; 
Stewart and 19 others, of M. N. Giffen and 32 others, of J. A. Hanna 
and 8 others, of J. E. McPeek and 15 others, of W. E. Cunningham 
and 32 others, of F. O. Holliday and 90 others, of B. F. Sherrow and 
30 others, of Owen Anderson and 35 others, of Mahlon Weight and 59 
others, of Theodora Dickerson and 59 others, of J. W. Nixon and 35 
others, of H. L. Birney and 26 others, of A. Beatty and 34 others, of 
J. M. Phillips and 3 others, of A. H. Shillts and 61 others, of Thomas 
McMillen and 115 others, of M. R. McNary and 11 others, of William 
Adams and 45 others, of James S. Coulten and 97 others, of Albert 
Moore and 36 others, of James Cooke and 15 others, of W. M. Tipten 
and 67 others, of W. E. Simpson and 28 others, of Lewis Bethland and 
5 others, of N. B. Buckingham and 51 others, of J. C. Patterson and 
22 others, of William Henderson and 20 others, of Edward Hagan and 
6 others, of H. M. Thompson and 26 others, of R» D. Wilson and 20 
others, of Samuel Osburn and 16 others, of R. M. Love and 33 others, 
of J. S. Black and 22 others, of D. B. Galbraith and 37 others, of John 
Barclay and 11 others, of Parker Hall and 22 others, of A. J. Rea and 
8 others, and of Samuel Stephen and 144 others, citizens of Harrison 
County, Ohio, against any further reduction of the tariff on wool, and 
for the restoration of the tariff of 1867 as applicable to wool and wool- 
ens—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of Mary E. Reed, and of Willis P. 
Gresham, of Limestone County, and of A. J. Moore, and of T. J. Haden, 
widow of H. H. Haden, of Madison County, Alabama, for reference of 
their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 


The following petitions for the repeal or modification of the internal- 
revenue tax of $25 levied on druggists were received and severally re- 
Se Food EE ey on Ways and Means: 

y Mr. : Of druggistsand physicians of Cannonsburgh, Pa. 

By Mr. LIND: Of G. W. Franchere, of Lake Crystal, Minn. 

By Mr. McCULLOGH: Of D. D. Matterson and others, druggists of 
Fayette County, and of R. A, Wilt and others, citizens of Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. RYAN: Of A. H. Merrell, of Topeka, Kans. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: OfJ. A. Dallas, of Pierceton, Ind. 


The following petitions for the proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park, as proposed in Senate bill 283, were received and sev- 
erally referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 

By Mr. MACDONALD: Of citizens of Dakota County, Minnesota. 

By Mr. SYMES: Of citizens of Gilman, Colo. 


The following petitions for the more effectual protection of agricult- 
ure, by the means of certain import duties, were received and severally 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Of M.*B, Rich and 108 others, of Ohio. 

By Mr. McCULLOGH: Of John B. Woodfield and others, farmers of 
Fayette County, Pennsylyania. 

The following petitions, indorsing the per diem rated service-pension 
bill, based on the principle of paying all soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the late war a monthly pension of 1 cent a day for each day they were 
x the service, were severally referred to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions: 
Perd Mr. CROUSE: Of C. R. Salsbury and 31 others, of Medina County, 
aio. 

By Mr. GEST: Of citizens of Mercer County, Illinois. 

By Mr. HEARD: Of citizens of the Sixth district of Missouri. 

By Mr. McCULLOGH: Of Thomas Williams and others, and of Will- 
iam Gregory and others, ex-soldiers and sailors,of Fayette, Greene, and 
Washington Counties, Pennsylvania, 


The following penuos, praying for the enactment of a law provid- 

ing temporary aid for common schools, to be disbursed on the fasts of 

illiteracy, were severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

aor Mr, GIFFORD: Of 296 citizens of Davison and Turner Counties, 
ota, 

By Mr. McCULLOGH: Of 119 citizens of Greene and Fayette Coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania. 

The following petitions for an increase of compensation of fourth-class 
postmasters were severally referred to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads: 

By Mr. MCRAE: Of J. A. Rowland and 64 others, citizens of Lapill, 
Union County, Arkansas. 

By Mr. MAISH: Of citizens of Flora Dale, Adams County, Pennsyl- 
vania. ? 
Kiai Mr. ROBERTSON: Of J. L. Odom and others, of Dennis Mills, 


HOUSE Or REPRESENTATIVES. 


FRIDAY, May 11, 1888. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings wag read and approved. 


VETO MESSAGE—GEORGIA A. STEICKLETT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from the 
President of the United States; which was read, and, on motion of Mr. 
HOLMAN, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 

I return withoutapproval House bill No. 7715, entitled “An act for the relief 
of Georgia A. Stricklett.” 

By the terms of this bill a pension is allowed to the beneficiary above named, 
whose husband died on the Zist day of July, 1873. It appears from the records 
that he was mustered into the service to date from October 10, 1863, to serve for 
one year. Itis alleged in the report of the committee of the House who re- 
pa this bill that he was wounded with buckshot in the face and head by 

ushwhackers when on recruiting service, on the 23d day of July, 1863. 

If these dates are correct, he was wounded before he entered the service; but 
this fact is not made the basis of the disapproval of the widow’s application for 
relief, There seems, however, to be no mention of any such injury during his 
term of service, though he is reported sick much of the time when present with 
his regiment, and is reported as once in hospital for a disease which, to say 
the least of it, can not be recognized as rela to the service. 

The soldier himself made no application for pension. 

A physician testifies that he was present on the 2lst day of July, 1873, when 
the soldier died ; that he examined the body after death, and to the best of his 
knowledge such death was caused partially by epilepsy, , and that the epilepsy 
was the result of “ wounds about the face and head received during his service 
during the war,” 

Another physician testifies that the soldier applied to him for treatment in 
1868, and that his disability was the development of confirmed epilepsy, and he 
expresses the opinion that this was due to a wound from a buckshot. This 
passeio while not giving epilepsy as the cause of death, says that “had he 

ived to die a natural death he certainly would haye died an insane epileptic.” 

The report speaks of his death by “an accidental shot.” 

The truth appears to be that he was killed by a pistol-shot in an altercation 
with another man. 

Unless it shall be assumed that the Le ry Sls caused by the buckshot 
wound spoken of,and unless a pension should be allowed because, ifthe soldier 
had not n killed in an altercation, he might have soon died from such epi- 


lepsy, this bill is entirely devoid of merit, 
urely no one will seriously pro’ that a claim for pension should rest 
upon a conjecture as to what would have caused death if it had not occurred in 
an entirely different way. 
The testimony of the physician who testified in this case that death was caused 
epilepsy suggests the extreme recklessness which may character- 


ially b 
í pajas A Boal in applications for pension. 
GROVER CLEVELAND, 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, May 10, 1888. 
PAY OF CERTAIN REVENUE OFFICERS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate from the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue of appropriations for compensation to officers as- 
signed to duty at distilleries and rectifying-houses; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


LIFE-SAVING STATION; KEWAUNEE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1923) providing for the establishment of a 
life-saving station at the harbor of Kewaunee, Wis.; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House bills of the Senate of the 
following titles; which were severally read twice, and referred as fol- 
lows, namely: 

The bill E. 554) to amend Title LX, chapter 3, Revised Statutes—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary; and 

The joint resolution (S. R. 62) in recognition of the services of Joseph 
Francis—to the Committee on the Library. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, CHESTER, PA. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 129) for the 
erection of a public building at Chester, Pa. 

Mr. DARLINGTON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of this bill. It has the Senate twice, and has received 
favorable recognition from the last Congress as well as this. It is very 
much needed. ` 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read subject to objection. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I think this had better take the regular course, 

The bill was read twice, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. MOORE, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. ScuLt, for four days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. GRANGER, for two weeks from next Monday, on account of 
important business, 

To Mr. FRENCH, until the 17th of May, on account of important’ 
business. 

To Mr. DARGAN, for ten days, 
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WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. Hupp to withdraw 
from the files of the House, without leaving certified copies, papers in 
the case of Jasper Hanson. R 


ERROR IN ENROLLMENT. . 


The SPEAKER. An error has been committed in the printing and 
enrollment of a bill which has passed both Houses and been sent to 
the President. The gentleman from New York [Mr. TIMOTHY J. 
CAMPBELL] asks to have the following resolution passed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Pres- 
ident be requested to return to the House the bill of the House No. 2699, for the 
relief of the heirs of the late Solomon Spitzer, for the purpose of correcting the 
same; and the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized and directed to insert 


in said bill the word “unexpected” instead of the word “ unexpended,” in ac- 
cordance with the original bill. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 

Mr. MILLS. I present a privileged report from the Committee on 
Rules. 

The Clerk read the resolution, which had been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, as follows: 

Reaolved, That hereafter when the House adjourn it shall adjourn to meet at 
11 o'clock on the next succeeding day, and after general debate has been closed 
on the bill entitled “An act to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in relation 


to the collection of the revenue” the session shall close each day at 5 o'clock 
p.m. 


The report of the committee was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Rules has had under consideration the resolution to change 
the hour for the lar meeting of the House from 12 o'clock m. to 11 o'clock 
a, m, and report the same to the House with the recommendation that it do 


pass, 

It is only necessary to state in support of the resolution for the change that 
the large amount of business on the Calendars of the House makes it necessary 
to meet earNer than at present. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I wish to inquire of the gentleman from 
Texas whether theresolution provides that the House shall adjourn each 
day at 5 o’clock? 

Mr. MILLS. The proposition is that hereafter the House shall meet 
at 11 o’clock, and after the general debate on the tariff bill is closed it 
shall adjourn at 5. It has been thought that six hours are enough for 
a business session. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Has the question been considered as to the effect of 
this as to evening sessions? 

Mr. MILLS. The House can change the order at any time. We 
did not take into consideration whether the House would meet in 
evening sessions or not. If the arrangement in practice is found to be 
impelitic, the House can change the order when it chooses. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will this interfere with the Friday evening ses- 
sions? 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The resolution has that effect, as a general prop- 


osition. 

Mr. MILLS. Very well; let the resolution be amended so as not to 
interfere with Friday evening sessions. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Or other orders. 

The SPEAKER. If the resolution is adopted it will always be in 
order for the House before 5 o’clock to take a recess; but if no such 
action should be taken it would be the duty of the Chair when the 
hour of 50’clock arrived to declare the House adjourned. The Clerk 
will read the proposed amendment. < 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the resolution the following: 

i ne This resolution not to interfere with the sessions provided for Friday even- 
ngs. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the resolution as amended was 
adopted. 

Mr. MILLS moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, informed 
the House that the Senate had passed the bill (S. 1430) to forfeit certain 
lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction 
of railroads, and for other purposes. 

The m also announced that the Senate had agreed to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1473) au- 
thorizing the President of the United States to arrange a conference for 
the purpose of promoting arbitration and encouraging reciprocal com- 
mercial relations between the United States of America and the Repub- 
lics of Mexico, Central and South America, and the Empire of Brazil. 


AWARDS TO CITIZENS OF JEFFERSON COUNTY, KENTUCKY. 


Mr. CARUTH. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Private 
Calendar for present consideration the bill (H. R. 328) for the allow- 


ance of certain awards made by a board of claims, to certain citizens of 
Jefferson County, Kentucky. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objections. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, ntie 
thorized and required to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the several persons in this act named the several sums men- 
tioned herein, the same being in full for, and the receipt of the same to be taken 
and accepted in each case as a full and final di of, the several claims ex- 
amined and allowed by a board of claims organized under special order num- 
pared Tig, Benseruaxters Fourteenth Army Corps, dated Louisville, Ky., July 14, 

, namely: 
To R. H. Crump, $300. _ 
To Mathew Meddis, $159. 


To Fred. Barringer, $634. 

To L. and Martin Stich, 439. 

To Thomas Stevens, *77. 

To Isaac Everett, Si 

To Christian Zann, $5’. 

To Theodore Meinert, $192, 

To Henry F. Cooper, $100, 

To John G. Barret, $60°. 

To Mrs. Emory Low, $10. 

To William E. Glover. $511.50. 

To Andrew Zehnder, $550. 

To Domini Zehnder, $230. 

To Isaac L. Hyatt, assignee for the award made to W. B. Belknap, $1,000. 

To Joel Zann, $150. 

Src. 2, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause the said awards to be 
audited, and shall pay the several sums to the person or persons to whom the 
same may be due as hereinbefore provided. 


= KERR. I ask for the reading of the report, subject to the right 
to object. 
The report (by Mr. StrocKDALE) was read, as follows: 5 


The Committee on War Claims, to whom wes referred the bill (H. R. 325) for 
the allowance of certain awards made by a board of claims to certain citizens of 
Jeferson County, Kentucky, report as follows: 

It appears from the records and evidence obtained from the War Department 
that the facts relative to this case are as follows: 

The following order was issued July 14,1865, by General Jeff. C. Davis, com- 
manding the Fourteenth Army Corps: 


“Special Orders No. 110. 


“ HEADQUARTERS FOURTEENTH ARMY CORPS, 
“Louisvilie, Ky., July 14, 1865. 
“TExtract.] 


“TV. A board of officers is hereby appointed to meet at the headquarters of 
Second Brigade, First Division, Fourteenth Army Corps, to-morrow, July 15, 
at 9a. m., or as soon thereafter as practicable, to examine, determine, an: 
sess the amount of damages and loss sustained by the owners ot property ay So 
or near which the Fourteenth Army Corps has been encamped g the 
month. Detail for the board: 

“Byt. Brig. Gen. George P. Buel. 

“Col. Thomas Shea, Twenty-second Indiana Veteran Volunteer Infantry. 

“Maj. James S. . Eighty-second Ohio Veteran Volunteer Infantry, 

“Capt. Gideon W. Gifford, Fourteenth Michigan Veteran Volunteer Infantry. 

“The board will sit without re to hours, and, as far as practicable, they 
will notify the parties interesi of their times and places of session. When 
necessary, division and brigade quartermasters will be called upon to state what 
troops or trains have caused the damage inflicted. 

> K s . . = = 

“By command of Bvt. Maj. Gen. Jeff. C. Davis. 

“A. ©. McCLUNG. 


“Assistant Adjutant-Generaland Chief of Staff.” 


The record of the proceedings of this board shows that the claimants presented 
itemized accounts, and that after being in session several days the awards were 
made as set forth in the bill. 

The principle involved in this case is not a new one, but was considered in the 
Forty-sixth Congress, and reported from this committee by General Bragg, 
whose report (No. 1466, Forty-sixth Congress) uses this language: 

“The committee do not the payment of these awards as a question 
submitted to their decision upon the original facts on which the awards are 

They have been determined and allowed by a military board, called 
under the apparent sanction of the Government, and whose action seems to have 
heen approved not only by the major-general commanding, but by the War De- 

ment, and they have not been paid. The committee use the term ‘seem to 

ave been approved,’ because the papers and record remaining in that Depart- 

ment show no disapproval, which may be said to bea negative pregnant, almost 
as strong asaflirmative proof. 

“This board was composed of offi in actual service, whose sympathies 
Pi not be suspected of leaning overm tothe claimants. Itheld itssessions 
in the vicinage of the claimants, and its facilities for proof were better than any 
civil tribunal that has been constituted,to hear such anni and your committee 
think its findings are entitled to eredi 

~“ It may be said, in addition, the Government afterward furnished tribunals 
tohearthisclassofciaims, These claimants, presumably relying on the awards 
made by this board, have not prosecuted their claims elsewhere, and statutes 
of limitations have runagainstthem, But the committee do not careto rest the 
allowance on an copes in pais or anything analogous toit. They prefer to 
stand upon the nwa made, as an adjudication of a court created by authority 
of the Government to hear and adjudicate claims of individuals against it, and 
to hold such adjudications, not formally disapproved by the authority conven- 
ing ae court, as final,” 

ngress approved the views of the committee, and the awards were paid by 
act approved 3, 1881. (Private, No. 82.) 

Your committee, therefore, in view of the foregoing statement of facts, report 

back the bill and recommend its passage. 


Pitre prices Is there objection to the present consideration of 
e ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not wish to object to this bill, but I desire to 
call attention to the fact that these are the same class of claims as those 
under what is known as the 4thof Julylaw. ‘The tendency of the pas- 
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sage of such a bill as this will be to open up the adjudications under 
that law. ‘They are barred claims. I do not object to that, however, 
because I can see that in many cases the statute of limitations should 
not apply. This may be one of those cases. 

Mr. KERR. I desire to ask the gentleman from Kentucky if he can 

ive any reason why these claims were not presented long ago. 

Mr. CARUTH. I will state to the gentleman that this claim has 
been pending fora number of years, but has not been pressed. These 
gentlemen relied upon the award made by the board, and consequently 
did not present their claim to the Court of Claims. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CARUTH moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
paned; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table, 

The latter motion was Agreed to. . 

PUBLIC BUILDING, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union be discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill (S. 347) to provide forthe erection 
of a public building in the city of Youngstown, Ohio, and thatthe bill 
be now put upon its passage. 

TheSPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair willask 
for objections. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be il enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to purchase or otherwise provide a suitable site, and cause 
to be erected thereon, at the city of Youngstown, in the State of Ohio, a sub- 
stantial and commodious publio building, with fire-proof vaults, for the use and 
accommodation of the post-office, internal-revenue office, pension office, and for 
other Government uses. The site,and the building thereon, when completed 
according to plans and specifications to be previo made and approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall not exceed the cost of $100,000, and the site 

urchased shallleave the building unexposed to danger from fire in adjacent 

uildings by an open space of at least 50 feet, including streets and alleys; and 
for the purposes herein mentioned the sum of $100,000 is hereby a: propriated 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, That no part of 
said sum shall be expended until a valid title to the said site shall be vested in 
the United States, and the State of Ohio shall cede to the United States exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over the same, during the time the United States shall be or re- 
main the owner thereof, for all purposes except the administration of the crim- 
inal laws of said State, and the service of any civil process therein, 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds recommended the 
following amendments, which were agreed to: 


In line 2, after the word “ purchase,” insert the words "acquire by condemna- 
on.” 


In line 10 strike out the words “one hundred” and insert “seventy-five.” 

In line 15 strike out the words “ one hundred” and insert “seventy-five.” 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and it was ac- 
conn read the third time, and 

Mr. McKINLEY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
po; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


RELIEF OF COUNTIES IN ARIZONA. 


Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Private Calendar and put upon its passage the bill (H. R. 
9673) for the relief of the counties of the Territory of Arizona and to 
legalize the indebtedness thereof and provide for funding the same. 

‘The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the indebtedness of each of the counties in the Terri- 
tory of Arizona, incurred and contracted a to the 30th uy of July, 
pen and prior to the Ist day of January, 1888, is hereby legalized and declared 
a valid indebtedness. 

Src, 2, That each of said counties is hereby authorized to fund said indebted- 
ness and issue bonds therefor under the provisions of law for funding county 
indebtedness as the same now exists in said Territory. 

Src. 3. That the proceeds of the sale of said bonds shall be applied to the pay- 
ment of the indebtedness of said counties which accrued within the time herein- 
before stated, and if said proceeds are not so applied said bonds shall be void. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 


Mr. HOLMAN. I think there ought to be some explanation of this 


Mr. WEAVER. Certainly there ought to be an explanation. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. The report explains the bill fully, but it 
is rather long. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then perhaps the gentleman will make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, The caseis simply this. Under the oper- 
ation of what is known as the ‘‘ Harrison act,” all debts of counties 
over and above 4 per cent. of the taxable property of the county as 
shown by the assessment list became absolutely void. At the timeof 
the passage of the actall of the counties in Arizona except one—all of 
them, in fact—were indebted in amounts above 4 per cent. of theas- 
sessed valuation of their property; but the assessed valuation did not 
come near the actual value of the property. The result was that the 
boards of supervisors, being compelled under our law to pay the older 
warrants of indebtedness by the latest collection of taxes, it was found 
impossible in several of the counties to run the government at all ex- 
cept by paying out the taxes as they came in, and to do that was to 
violate the law. They therefore made payments from the latest col- 


lection of taxes, but in order to run the county governments they had 
to incur indebtedness in excess of the 4 per cent. limit, and this bill is 
required to legalize and validate the indebtedness thus incurred. It 
does not apply to any new indebtedness, but simply to the debts al- 
ready existing. 

Mr. WEAVER. .Can the gentleman state the actual amount of this 
indebtedness ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. The actual amount of the indebtedness 
in the county of Pima, the county named in the title of the bill, is 
about $50,000. The county was already in debt over the 4 per cent. 
limit at the time of the ge of the ‘‘ Harrison act.” 

The report (by Mr. MANSUR) is as follows: 

The Committee on the Territories, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8166) for 
the relief of the counties of the Territory of Arizona and to legalize the indebt- 
edness thereof and provide for funding the same, submit the following report: 

The act of the Forty-ninth Congress, known as the ** Harrison act,” limiting 
the indebtedness of the counties of the various Territories to a sum not exceed- 
ing 4 per cent. of the assessable property as shown by the tax-list, seems to have 
resulted in hardship to various counties in Arizona, and threatens to overturn 
organized government in divers counties in that Territory. 

At the time that the Harrison act took effect nearly if not all the counties in 
Arizona were in debt exceeding the 4 per cent., as shown by the tax list. It is 
very doubtful if new valid obligations in certain counties can, under that act, 
be created, and such counties were left entirely without resources to carry on 
the daily demands of political existence. Under such circumstances various 
counties wers forced to issue their promises to pay, for current expenses, in the 
usual form of county warrants, bearing interestat 10 percent. perannum. These 
necessary obligations are, under the C iserieon act, of very doubtful validity. 
Suits are threatened to enjoin the payment of these just obligations, The exist- 
ing condition ofaffairs has reduced said 10 per cent. warrants to less than 80 cents 
on the dollar, and such county promises to pay are daily growing less and less 
valuable, forcing the said counties to pay for any service largely in excess of 
current prices, and thus involyine them still deeper in debt. 

The panoge of this substituted bill will enable said counties to fund their pres- 
ent inde ess at a longer time with less interest, and by devoting the neces- 
sary sum received from taxes to the payment of current ex the counties 
can be placed on a cash basis, and by means of their rapid development soon 
be able to discharge the whole of their bonded indebtedness. 

A resolution ado; by the board of supervisors of the county of Pima, Ter- 
ritory of Arizona, shows the conditions existing in said county, and your com- 
mittee is informed that the same ones, sie in a less degree, exist in nearly 
all the ten counties of said Territory. Said resolutions areappended in printed 
form at the end of this report. 

In view of these facts your commitee recommend that the accompanying sub- 
stituted bill do pass. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the board of supervisors of Pima County, Territory of Ar 
izona, would most respectfully represent: 

That on the 30th day of July, 1883, said Pima County’s indebtedness was 


That the value of the taxable property, as ascertained by the last assessment 
prior to July 30, 1886, was the sum of $3,419,541.53. 

That on said 30th day of July, 1836, the indebtedness of said Pima County, then 
existing, was greater by the sum of $112,018.34 than 4 per cent. of the value of 
the taxable pope. within said county. 7 

That the inde ness of said Pima County, necessarily incurred, for pr glo 

of maintainingsaid county government subsequent to the 30th day of July, 
886, is the sum of $50,000. 

That said Pima County has funded its indebtedness existing prior to the 30th 
day of July, 1886, and has issued its bonds for the payment thereof. 

That, owing to doubts that have arisen as to the } ity of the indebtedness 
incurred by said county since the 30th day of July, itis not possible to fund 
said indebtedness and sell the bonds issued therefor at par; that the doubts ex- 
isting as to the validity of said indebtedness have very much depreciated the 
credit of said county, and have reduced the selling price of the 10 per cent. war- 
rants of said county to 80 cents on the dollar. 

That the indebtedness of said county incurred prior to July 30, 1886, was 
largely for public improvements and buildings necessary for the use of said 
county. 

That the smell amount of taxable value ascertained by said assessment for 
1886 was largely owing to the general depression of all business in said Terri» 
tory of Arizona, brought about by the recent Indian troubles in this Territory. 

That, if Congress will pass an act for the relief of said Pima County, legalizing 
said indebtedness incurred su uent to July 30, 1886, to authorize said county 
to fund the same, said county will be able to sell its 7 per cent. bonds at par, to 
take up its floating indebtedness, now bearing 10 per cent. per annum interest, 
to administer its government on a strictly cash basis and at a great saving over 
the present cost, and to ultimately pay and dischai its present indebtedness 
without seriously burdening it citizens: Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the board of supervisors of Pima County, Territory of Arizona, 
That the Congress of the United States of America is earnestly requested to pass 
atan early day a bill for the relief of the said county of Pima, legalizing the in- 
debtedness of said county incurred and contracted su uent to the day 
of July, 1886, and authorizing said county to fund said indebtedness, and issue 
bonds therefor under the provisions of law for funding county indebtedness as 
the same now exists in said Territory of Arizona, 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded to our Dele- 
gate in Congress, and that he be requested to present the foregoing memorial 
to Congress, and doall in his power to accomplish the ee of this memorial. 

H. E. OY, Chairman. 

JNO. ANDERSON, Member. 

F. L. PROCTOR, Member. 
Attest: 


[seax.] M. 8. SNYDER, 

Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of Pima County, Arizona. 

DECEMBER 3, 1887. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSUR moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be Jazid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ROCK CREEK RAILWAY COMPANY. 
On motion of Mr. HEMP. by unanimous consent, the House 


HILL, 
non-concurred in the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2017) to 
incorporate the Rock Creek Railway Company of the District of Colum- 
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bia, and agreed to a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, 
ECKINGTON AND SOLDIERS’ HOME RAILWAY COMPANY. 

On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, by unanimous consent, the House non- 
concurred in the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6899) to 
incorporate the Eckington and Soldiers’ Home Railway Company of 
the District of Columbia, and agreed to a conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses, h 
` TheSPEAKER. The Chair will appoint the House conferees during 
the day. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the morning hour for the presentation ot 
reports be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. I now ask unanimous consent that gentlemen having 
reports to present may hand them in at the Clerk’s desk for reference 
to the appropriate Calendars. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

FILING OF REPORTS. 

The following reports were filed by being handed in at the Clerk’s 
desk: 

PUBLIC BUILDING, TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back favorably the bill (8. 1083) for the erection of 
a public building at Tallahassee, Fla.; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed, 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. LAWLER, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
adversely the petition of Anne Lucas; which was laid on the table, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


ALBEMARLE AND CHESAPEAKE CANAL COMPANY. 

Mr. LAWLER also, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 7799) for the relief of the Albemarle and 
Chesapeake Canal Company; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


MARY E. REED. 


Mr. LAWLER also, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 9802) to refer the claim against the 
United States of Mary E. Reed to the Court of Claims; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


CAMP TYLER, COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 2 


Mr. LAWLER álso, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 6207) for the relief of the owners and 
occupants of Camp Tyler, in Cook County, Illinois; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole Honse on the Private Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN M. EDDY AND OTHERS. 


Mr. LAWLER also, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
k with amendments the bill (H. R.735) for the relief of John M. 
Fddy, Elizabeth K. Carroll, Alice B. Eddy, and Frank M. Eddy; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and,with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
STATUE OF ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


Mr. STAHLNECKER, from the Committee on the Library, reported 
back with amendment joint resolution (H. Kes. 134) for the erection of 
a statue of Robert Dale Owen on the grounds of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

WILLIAM H. ROBERTSON AND EDWARD L. HEDDEN. 


Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Claims, re- 
rted back favorably the bill (S. 1198) for the relief of William H. 
bertson and Edward L. Hedden, late collectors of customs for the 
district of the city of New York; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 
ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. GEAR, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
adversely the bill (H. R. 156) correcting the military record of William 
D. Clarke; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 

On motion of Mr. TOWNSHEND, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, that committee was discharged from the farther considera- 
tion of House Executive Document No. 267, a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate from the Secretary of War 


of appropriation to pay for private property taken by the Government 
in the extension of the military reservation at Fort Thornburgh, Utah, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Mr. SOWDEN, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back the bill (H. R..1639) for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Atlantic City, N. J.; which was laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, reported back, in the nature of a 
substitute for the foregoing, a bill (H. R. 9931) for the erection of a 
public building at Atlantic City, N. J.; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


POST-OFFICE BUILDINGS. 


Mr. ERMENTROUT, from the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads, reported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 3319) to 
provide for post-office buildings; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment the bill (H. 
R. seg the relief of the Merchants’ National Bank, of Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 269) to grant to the Fort Smith and El Paso Railway Com- 
pany a right of way through the Indian Territory, and for other pur- 


A bill (S. 449) for the erection of a monument to the memory of Maj. 
Gen. Henry Knox at Thomaston, Me.; 

A bill (S; 658) for the erection of a public building at the city of 
Beatrice, Nebr. ; 

A bill (S. 1322) providing for the erection of a public building at the 
city of Hastings, Nebr. ; 

A bill (S. 1507) providing for an additional associate justice of the 
supreme court of the Territory of Utah, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 1725) for the relief of the legal representatives of Lewis 
W. Washington, deceased; 

A bill (S. 1813) for the relief of Susan B. Hopkins, widow of Arvah 
Hopkins, late of Tallahassee, Fla., deceased; 

A bill (S. 1929) toauthorize the purchase of five manuscript volumes 
(being letter-books) of William Vans Murray, formerly minister at The 

e and at Paris; 

A bill (S. 2024) to authorize the construction of a bridge over the 
Mississippi River at or near Clarksville, Mo., and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 2536) granting tothe Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany the right of way through the Nez Percé Indian reservation; and 

A bill (8. 2542) to reimburse certain persons who expended moneys 
and furnished services and supplies in repelling invasions and suppress- 
ing Indian hostilities within the territorial limits of the present State 
of Nevada. 

P. H. BRIDGEWATER. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STONE] asks 
unanimous consent that House bill No. 3708 for the relief of P. H. 
Bridgewater, reported from the Committee on War Claims, be recom- 
mitted to that committee. If there be no objection that order will be 
made. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 


TARIFF. 


Mr. MILLS. I now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consider- 
ation of bills raising revenue. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair, and re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9051) to reduce taxation 
and to simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the bill before the House opens the 
whole field of tariff discussion, and it is a vast one. Principlessettled 
by the experience of mankind and accepted elsewhere as axioms of 
science appear to be considered open questions here. So rapid and tre- 
mendous are the changes in all the conditions of business, arising from 
the successive occupations of fresh soils and the unheard-of development 
of new industries, together with the enormous increase of population, 
that before accepted principles can be applied to a given situation the 
situation itself has changed; and your demagogue, with his mouth full 
of catch-words, insists that your science, though it be ever so true a 
science, can furnish no solution of a problem or an aggregation of prob- 
lems which never arose before. I, sir, do not agree with the dema- 


gogue, 

I hold with the statesmen, that political economy is a science; that 
the true principles of taxation are as definitely ascertained as are any 
truths not susceptible of mathematical demonstration, and that their 
application in any country or to any condition will produce approxi- 
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mately the same results. Shall the United States, with their mighty 
bound of nature and giant industries, shrink from the struggle for pos- 
session of the world’s markets? Shall we, the teeming Republic of the 
great West, 60,000,000 strong, with inventive genius keener, with labor 
more skilled, than any other people on the globe, decline to compete for 
supremacy in the martsof mankind, and continue forever to trade among 
ourselves, under the insane delusion that we are growing rich by the 
rocess ? 

r Our friends, the enemy, say, ‘‘ Yes; let us build a Chinese wall around 
this young and vigorous people, whose eager enterprise already chafes 
under the bounds of nature, and if we can not make it wholly impervi- 
ous let us make it as nearly so as we can. Let us, if we can not go 
clear back to the barbarism of Chiva a thousand years ago, go back at 
least to the feudal ages, when traffic in almost every important com- 
modity was a monopoly farmed out by the sovereign, and industry and 
commerce were alternately restricted and plundered under the ‘tariff’ 
regulations of rulers extremely solicitous for the interests of the labor 
which thus furnished the pillage.” 

Mr. Chairman, they are Bourbons, Bourbons all, and of the densest 
kind. Their faces are turned backward, not forward; they are look- 
ing through the dismal shades of the dead past, not through the glow- 
ing day of the living present. Instead of removing the barbarous ar- 
tificial restraints imposed upon the natural energies of the massof men 
by ignorance, rapacity, and tyranny for the benefit of the few, they 
deliberately propose to reimpose them, to re-enchain commerce, to re» 
shackle labor, and to confine the industries of sixty millions of nat- 
ural traders by a system, considering the time and the conditions, far 
more absurd than the Chinese wall. 

I have said that his bill and the subject of tariff taxation which itnec- 
essarily brings before the House area vast theme. A verysmall part of 
itonly can be fairly discussed within the compass of an ordinary speech, 
and I have therefore deemed it proper to select for examination in de- 
tail several of the most important articles upon which existing duties 
are changed by the committee’s bill, using these as illustrative of the 
whole. But I wish here, Mr. Chairman, to say in the most decisive 
language I can command, that every alteration of duty effected by this 
bill has been matured by the majority of the committee with thesame 
equal, conscientious, deliberate, and painstaking care. Nothing has 
been done in haste; nothing without the most exacting scrutiny. I 
have personally attended every one of the meetings devoted to the con- 
sideration of the bill, with perhaps five exceptions, and every line and 
word has had trom me the most minute attention I was able to bestow. 
Thesame, I am sure, can be said of every other member of the majority 
of the committee. The bill is framed in the interest of the people—ot 
the whole people. We intended in the firstinstance to stay the mount- 
ing surplus in the Treasury, threatening overwhelming and possibly 
immediate disaster, even now vividly impending; and, second, to relieve, 
as far as prudence would permit at this time, the overburdened indus- 
tries of the country from excessive taxation, the proceeds of which do 
not pags into the Treasury, but go directly to the support of ping 
monopolies which are, for the most combined in utterly indefen- 
sible and atrociously oppressivetrusts. If the bill does not measurably 
accomplish these pu it is because the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee is incompetent to frame such a law, and of that the 
country will be the judge. 

And this Bourbon, sir—I use the word in no offensive sense, but 
merely to ier ae the man who dwells in the political barbarisms 
of the past and vainly resists the enlightened progress of the pres- 
ent—has a theory all his own, almost as liberal as that of the China- 
man in the time of Confucius, and quite as liberal as that of the 
tentates of Northern Africa, who blackmailed commerce and called it 
“ tariff.” He says that no matter what this alleged science of politi- 
eal economy may teach, no matter what may be the experience of the 
rest of mankind, and especially of that obnoxious little island which 
manages to dominate the trade of the world, everything must neces- 
sarily be different here. Though freedom of exchange may produce the 
most sati results elsewhere, restriction is absolutely essential 
here. Though elsewhere men thrive by buying cheap and selling dear, 
it is the reverse here. But his most remarkable assumption is that the 
true way to advance the interests of the industrial classesis to tax their 
earnings, not into the public Treasury, but into the private pockets of 
a favored few, monopolizing American markets under a protective 
tariff, and regulating both production and price,-by that last, most 
effective, and most terrible expedientin restraint of trade, the irrepres- 
sible trust. Now, L agree with my semi-civilized friend, the Bourbon, 
that our situation is radically different from that of any other people 
on earth. But the difference does not consist in any exemption from 
the laws of nature, of trade, or of finance, but in the character ofour 
free institutions, by the genius and theory of which the people are 
left at liberty each man to pursue his own happiness; that is to say, 
whatever may be the object of his endeavor, in his own way, and with- 
out hindrance by an intermeddling paternal government except where 
regulation may be imperatively necessary for the safety of the whole. 
The illustrious Gallatin, for over fifty years acitizen of my own State, 
the most enlightened financier who has appeared in all American his- 
tory, third in the great Repablican triumvirate—Jefferson, Madison, 
and Gallatin—Secretary of the Treasury eight years under Jefferson 
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and four years under Madison, in that famous memorial of 1832, con- 
taining the Tipene fruits of his vast experience and profound reflec- 
tion, said of the alleged protective system in general: 

Let it be recollected that the system is in itself an infraction of an essential 
part of the liberty of the citizen. The necessity must be urgent and palpable 
which authorizes any government to interfere in the private pursuits of indi- 
viduals, to forbid them to do that which in itself is not criminal, and which 
every one would most certainly do if not forbidden. Every individual, in 
every community, without exception, will purchase whatever he may want on 
the cheapest terms within his reach. The most enthusiastic restrictionist, 
the manufacturer most clamorous for special protection, will each individually 
pursue the same course and prefer any foreign commodity or material to that 
of domestic origin if the first is cheaper and the law does not forbid him, 
All men ever have acted, and continue, under any nean to act on the same 

rinciple, It is impossible that theyshould universally act in that manner, un- 

ess it was evidently their interest so to do, The tariff system is founded upon 

the principle that what is true of all men individually is untrue when applied 
to them collectively. We can not consider the adherence of enlightened na- 
tions to regulations of that description but as the last relic of that system of 
general restrictions and monopolies which had its origin in barbarous times. 
Ifthe corn laws are the most odious of those protecting monopolies, it is be- 
cause Der enhance the price of that which isstill more essentially necessary than 
sugar, salt, clothing, or fuel; and we may safely predict that their repeal will 
be the first result of an improved representation of the people, 


Wesit here undera written Constitution, exercising only those powers 
which are expressly granted, and nowhere in that instrument do we 
find the power to tax for any but a public purpose, and even a tax fora 
public purpose must be uniform in operation. 

I quote the Constitution, as follows: 


Sec, 8. The Congress shall have power: 1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises to pay the debts and provide for the common defence and 
prea welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises shall 

uniform throughout the United States. ` 


I hold: 

First. That we have no power to lay a tax which, by excluding the 
article taxed, defeats the object of taxation, namely, revenue for the 
economical support of Government. 

Second. That we have no power to lay a tax which carries nothing 
to the Treasury, but which draws money from one man’s pockets to 
put it in thé pockets of another. A tax with this avowed object is as 
manifestly unconstitutional as would be a law taking the life of one 
man because his existence was inconvenient to another man. 

Third. That we have no power out of moneys actually collected and 
in the Treasury to grant largesses, or to make gifts to any man or class 
of men, and still less can we by the use of the taxing power constitu- 
tionally transfer the earnings of the many to the few. 

These are cardinal principles of the Democratic party. When Alex- 
ander Hamilton, in the administration of Washington, to build up a 
business aristocracy as an important part of his projected government 
of corruption and splendor, declared that Congress might indirectly sub- 
sidize manufacturing industries at the expense of all others, Mr. Jeffer- 
son answered that such a proposition involved the subversion of our 
whole republican system; that it presented squarely the question 
whether we were ‘‘tolive under a limited oran unlimited government;’’ 
whether we were to have a fixed constitution or no constitution; whether 
the people were to be freemen, left to the free enjoyment of their indi- 
vidual earnings, or to be the slaves of rapacious monopolies, corrupting 
the legislature and combining to create and to support administrations 
in the interest of the favored few asagainst the plundered mass. That 
question was determined in 1800 by the American people in favor of 
Jefferson and the Constitution. It has never since been determined 
otherwise when nakedly presented; and, sir, it never will aud never can 
be otherwise determined until we are prepared to abandon our fi y 
institutions forever, 

A CURIOUS AND DANGEROUS BILL. 


Mr. Chairman, in our efforts to meet the situation which confronts 
us to-day, a dangerous surplus and a rigat i reduction of revenue, I 
will notattempt to discuss whether we should make whisky and beer 
free as against the proposition to reduce the cost of the necessaries of 
life. A bill has been introduced by a member of this House, and re- 
ferred to the committee, which provides a large reduction of internal 
taxes, and deals very curiously indeed with customs duties. At the 
time of its introduction the Republican press, though op to tariff 
reform, was loud in praise of it as a bill on which all could unite, not 
only gentlemen on the other side of the House, but gentlemen on this 
side also, who were supposed to differ with the majority. I can not 
believe these anticipations will be realized when this bill is understood, 
or that any Democrat on this floor could be brought to favor any of its 
provisions. i 

It is fair to presume that those who have inconsiderately approved 
this remarkable bill did not understand its provisions. Covering one 
hundred and twenty-seven pages, itis too voluminous to be analyzed 
without great labor. Itis impossible in one short view to present a 
statement of its whole effect or the system on which it was constructed, 
But taking the iron and steel schedule as a fair index of the genius of 
the proposed bill, and the one with which the member introducing it 
is supposed to be most familiar, one which he would naturally desire 
to conform most nearly to the demands of his immediate constituents 
or advisers, and passing judgment on the whole from this, it is safe to 
say it is not in line with revenue reform; not in the interest of the con- 
sumer, nor the middleman, nor the manufacturer: in truth and in fact 
it increases the burdens on every avocation, every industry. the iron- 


